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The Chaplain, Rey. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O merciful God, who alone canst fill our life with holy pur- 
pose, at the beginning of this new day we beseech Thee to be 
with us through all its hours. à 

If there be in our hearts any ignoble purpose or injurious 
design remove it, that the sense of our intimacy with Thee may 
fill us with a deep and saving self-respect, with the happiness of 
heart which comes to those who scorn to wear the vestment of 
hypocrisy. Give us the courage to think brave thoughts, to 
speak brave words, to do brave deeds; o’ershadow us with Thy 
discernment, that we may grow in moral thoughtfulness, learn- 
ing the lessons of each stage of life, till at last our mind shall 
gently rise into that sovereign rest of Thine above. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8154) providing for 
the lease of oil deposits in or under railroad and other rights of 
way. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes; and i 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 9323) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers of wars other 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: : 
McCulloch 


Allen Frazier Simmons 
Ashurst George McKellar Smoot 
Baird Gillett McMaster Steck 
Barkley Glass McNary Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
Black Goldsborough No Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Nye Swanson 
Blease Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harrison Overman Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Hastings Patterson Townsend 
Broce Hawes Phipps Trammell 
Brookhart Hayden ine Vendenberg 
Broussard Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Capper Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Caraway Howell Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh. Mont. 
Copeland Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Couzens ean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Dale Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Deueen Keyes Sheppard 
Dill Bing Shipstead 
Fess La Follette Shortridge 
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Mr. MCMASTER. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck] is un- 
avoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. SmrrH] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Norwalk, East Norwark, South Norwalk, and Westport, all in 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Rankin bill, being the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin bill, 
being the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented the petition of teachers of the com- 
mercial department of the Stamford (Conn.) High School, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Reed-Capper bill, pro- 
viding for the further development of vocational education, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of the Stamford section, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, of Stamford, Conn., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Blease bill (S. 
1278) providing for the voluntary registration of aliens and 
House bills 10669 and 11876, providing for the registration of 
aliens, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of petitions from 
George M. Cole Camp, No. 7, of New London; the Hill Camp, of 
Stamford, and Gen. Joseph Wheeler Camp, No. 28, of Shelton, 
all of the United Spanish War Veterans; the American Legion, 
of Stamford; Sons of Union Veterans, of Stamford; Central 
Veterans’ Association, of Stamford, and Ernest F. Sexton Post, 
No. 51, the American Legion, of Darien, all in the State of Con- 
necticut, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

EXPORTS OF CEMENT 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on Friday, May 9, 1930, I in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD certain correspondence in 
reference to cement, which will be found on page 8646. 

On May 16, 1930, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] 
inserted in the Recorp a telegram in reference to the same mat- 
ter, which will be found on page 9032 of the Recorp of that 
date. 

I now ask to have read at the desk a letter and two telegrams 
in further reference to the matter. I hold in my hand the 
original letters, including a photostatie copy of the letter found 
on page 8646 of the Record of May 9, 1930, signed by J. F. 
Tawmley. The communications are short and I would like to 
have the attention of Senators because they have reference to 
the cement amendment now pending in the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., May , 1930, 
Hon. COLE, L. BLEASE, 
Senator for South Carolina, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I just received your telegram and replied therete 
as per copies attached. 

I regret that a clerical error occurred in my letter when mentioning 
Brazil instead of Uruguay as the destination of the cement shipments, 
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This was due to the fact that the New Orleans Steamship Co, is known 
as the Brazilian Line, 

However, the force of argument remains, and to play on a word is at 
best puerile. 

The facts at issue are tnose pertaining to exports of cement to lower 
South American countries, whether Brazil, Uruguay, or Argentina. 
Freight rates little vary for such points. 

The magnitude of the shipments during 1928 and 1929 plainly show 
that they are not due to an occasional cause, but are in the nature of 
regular commerce. ` 

I am just leaving for Charleston, where I expect to be on Monday, 
but returning to New Orleans on Wednesday. Therefore please excuse 
the brevity of my letter. 

What you want are facts after all, and they are there in their 
glaring reality. 

Sincerely thanking you for your splendid defense of the consumers 
and taxpayers of the United States, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. P. E. GIFFROY. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May Er, 1930. 
L. P. E. GIFFROY, 
425 Whitney Central Bank Building, New Orleans, La.: 

“Mr. RANSDRELL presented a telegram from Scott Thompson, of the 
Lone Star Cement Co. of Louisiana, which was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD ; 

“New OnLEANS, LA., May 15, 1930. 
“Hon. Josurn E. RANSDELL, of Louisiana, 
United States Senate Washington, D. C.: 

“Statement of L. P. E. Giffroy in letter to Senator BLeasr, page 
8646, CONGRESSIONAL KRecorp, Senate deliberations, Friday, May 9, to 
effect New Orleans mills shipped large quantities cement to Brazil is 
absolutely unfounded and intentionally misleading, We have never 
shipped a barrel of cement to Brazil. We periodically refuse Central 
and South American business account unable to meet European compe- 
tition. 

“ [Signed] Scorr THOMPSON, 
Lone Star Co. Louisiana.” 

The above appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 16, page 9032. 

If you wish to make statement, let me have it by Monday morning. 
COLE. L. BLEASE. 


New ORLEANS, LA., May Er, . 
Hon, CoLE. L, BLEASE, ~ 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Mississippi Shipping Co. carried on its Brazilian line steamers 
from New Orleans in 1928 on August 10, 48,000 bags of cement; on 
September 7, 35,000 bags; and the Munson Line on September 10, 30,000 
bags, all for ultimate Montevideo destination. While a clerical error 
occurred in destination the force of argument remains. According to 
Department of Commerce special cement bulletins, the domestic mills 
exported during the year 1928 to Argentina 67,899 barrels, to Brazil 
24,011 barrels, to Uruguay 79,052 barrels; and in 1929 to Argentina 
70,264 barrels, to Brazil 25,637 barrels, to Uruguay 16,519 barrels. 
These official figures prove that domestic mills can profitably export to 
lower South America in competition with the Belgians, who enjoy a 
cheaper ocean freight rate thither. That is the point. 

L. P. E. Grrrroy. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1447) for the relief of Pasquale Iannacone, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 662) 
thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6151) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to assume the care, custody, and control of the 
monument to the memory of the soldiers who fell in the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the 
monument and grounds surrounding it, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 664) thereon, 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9334) to provide for the study, 
investigation, and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the 
battle field of Saratoga, N. Y., reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 665) thereon. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of Howard 
O. Frink, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 666) thereon. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9154) to provide for the con- 
struction of a revetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C., reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 667) thereon. 

Mr. MCMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 308) for the relief of August Mohr, 
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reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
668) thereon. 

Mr. BLAINE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3490) to define, regulate, 
and license real-estate brokers and real-estate salesmen; to 
create a real-estate commission in the District of Columbia; to 
protect the public against frand in real-estate transactions, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitced 
a report (No. 669) thereon. 

Mr, CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4307) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to compromise and 
settle a certain suit at law resulting from the forfeiting of the 
contract of the Commercial Coal Co. with the District of Colum- 
bia in 1916, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 670) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: i 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff (Rept. 
No. 671); and 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and Goldberg & Leykoff (Rept. No. 672). 

Mr. BLACK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 35) for the relief of James W. 
Nugent, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 678) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1697) for the relief of Peter C. Hains, jr., reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 674) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of Allen Nichols, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 675) thereon. 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 5261) to authorize the 
destruction of duplicate accounts and other papers filed in the 
offices of clerks of the United States district courts, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 676) thereon. 

He aiso, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally without amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1916. A bill to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 677) ; 

S. 3068. A bill to amend section 355 of the Revised Statutes 
(Rept. No. 679) ; 

II. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 (Rept. No. 680); 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Taws of 
Alaska) (Rept. No. 681) ; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (Rept. No. 682) ; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (Rept. No. 683) ; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.) (Rept. No. 684); and 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 685). 

Mr. WATERMAN also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1933) providing for punish- 
ment of assaults upon letter or niail carriers, reported it ad- 
versely without amendment, and submitted a report (No. 678) 
thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 9444) to authorize the erection of a 
marker upon the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee 
Indians prior to their remoyal west of the Mississippi River, to 
commemorate its location, and events connected with its history, 
reported it without amendment, 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8712) to establish a military 
record for Charles Morton Wilson, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No, 686) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2895) authorizing the bands or 
tribes of Indians known and designated as the Middle Oregon 
or Warm Springs Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, 
to submit their claims to the Court of Claims, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 687) thereon. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reporis thereon: 

8. 1317. A bill to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of 
the six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas; 
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and to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of 
himself or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and 
Tyler (Rept. No. 663) ; and 

II. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction’ of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation 
to be known as the division of identification and information 
(Rept. No. 690). 

Mr. HEBERT also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1985) providing against misuse 
of official badges, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 689) thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 476) granting pen- 
sions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition, and for other purposes, 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
favorably the nomination of Owen J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, 
to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Army, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to enter a motion to re- 
consider a vote, but ask that it may lie over until such time as 
may be arranged by the Senator in charge of the resolution. 
I move to reconsider the vote by which Senate Resolution 206, 
relative to aircraft accidents, was passed on May 16, and I 
ask that the motion may lie on the table. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it is entirely agreeable to 
me to let the motion lie over until some convenient time, but 
in this connection I should like to inquire when the Senator 
from Pennsylvania thinks will be a satisfactory time to take 
up the motion? 

Mr. REED. At any time the Senator from New Mexico, who 
introduced the resolution, and the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrncHam], who opposed it, may agree to take it up. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me inquire of the Senator from Con- 
necticut when he will be prepared to take up the motion? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it is difficult to answer the 
Senator, because the District of Columbia appropriation bill is 
about to go to conference and may take a great deal of time. 
I can tell the Senator better when we get that bill out of the 
way. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is not the desire of the Senator nor the 
purpose of Senators to suspend action on the motion indefinitely, 
is it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No. It is simply desired to have an oppor- 
tunity some time to explain to the Senate once more why I 
think the resolution of the Senator, which was passed by the 
Senate by a very large majority on a roll call, following a some- 
what detailed explanation when there was only a small attend- 
ance of Senators present, is in the nature of ex post facto law, 
and will punish people for doing something which they did under 
an understanding that what they did was not to be published or 
used against them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to answer the Senator’s question 
directly. It certainly is not my purpose to allow my motion to 
lie over indefinitely, so that it might be used to defeat the reso- 
lution by delay. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am quite sure of that, and I shall not 
press the matter before a reasonable time. 


APPROACHES TO AND SURROUNDINGS OF TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, by unanimous vote of the committee, I report favorably 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 9843) to enable the Secre- 
tary of War to accomplish the construction of approaches and 
surroundings, together with the necessary adjacent roadways, to 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia, and I submit a report (No. 661) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill, 
for reasons which I desire very briefly to state. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania for the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I shall not object, if it leads to no debate. 

Mr. REED. I do not think it will take more than two or 
three minutes. Mr. President, I wish to explain the necessity 
for the immediate passage of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is understood that the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
is coming up to-day. The bill for which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania asks consideration may not consume much time; but it 
may provoke some discussion. It is not now in order. We have 
a pretty full attendance here, and I hope the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will not press the bill, if it is going to take any 
length of time. 

Mr. REED. I shall not press the bill for consideration if it 
takes more than three minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the biil? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in carrying into effect the provisions of that 
portion of the act approved February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 1378), provid- 
ing for the construction of approaches and surroundings, together with 
the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va., the Secretary of War is 
authorized to do all the things necessary to accomplish this purpose, by 
contract or otherwise, with or without advertising, under such condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, including the engagement, by contract, of 
services of such architects, sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships 
thereof, and other technical and professional personnel as he may deem 
necessary without regard to civil-service requirements and restrictions 
of law governing the employment and compensation of employees of 
the United States: Provided, That the plans for the approaches and 
surroundings, together with those for the necessary adjacent roadways, 


-to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier shall be approved by the Arlington 


Cemetery Commission, the American Battle Monuments Commission, 
and the Fine Arts Commission. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4498) granting a pension to Henry C. Graham; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4499) granting a pension to Emma Florence Me- 
Keever (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4500) granting a pension to Milan Swearinger 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4501) for the relief of Eli J. Bennett; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 4502) for the relief of the John Sealy Hospital 
at Galveston, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4503) for the relief of Margaret B. Knapp; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4504) to provide for 24-hour quarantine inspection 
service in ports of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4505) to provide for the appointment of an Under- 
secretary of Commerce in the Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 4506) to provide for the construction and equipment 
of an annex to the Library of Congress; and 

A bill (S. 4507) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition of certain property in the District of Colum- 
bia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4508) to provide for the construction of a reservoir 
in the Little Truckee River, Calif., and for such dams and other 
improvements as may be necessary to impound the waters of 
Webber, Independence, and Donner Lakes, and for the further 
development of the water resources of the Truckee River; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4509) for the relief of Thomas G. Hayes (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 
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A bill (S. 4510) for the relief of H. E. Hurley (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4511) for the reinstatement of George William 
Young in the Foreign Service of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

A bill (S. 4512) to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 4513) granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. 
Preston; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4514) to authorize an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a connecting highway to the United States National 
Cemetery, Lebanon, Ky.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 4515) to commemorate the Battle of Helena, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A bill (S. 4516) for the relief of William Brophy; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 180) providing for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and 
authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection with 
such celebration, and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers) ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHIPSTBAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) prohibiting the Federal 
Power Commission from granting further permits or licenses 
for the development of water-power sites; to the table. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. BLACK, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH 
each submitted an amendment and Mr. SHEPPARD submitted 
two amendments, intended to be proposed by them, respectively, 
to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authorization bill, 
which were severally referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 


POLITICAL STATUS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (S. DOC. No. 150) 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed as a Senate document a communication dated May 15, 
1930, addressed to me as chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs of the Senate by the Secretary of War. 
with an accompanying memorandum from the War Department, 
relative to proposed legislation concerning the political status of 
the Philippine Islands, with special reference to the question of 
granting their independence, ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretary, who also announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts and joint resolutions: 

On May 14, 1930: 

S. 549. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 2076. An act for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner; 

S. 4173. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Carrollton, Ky.; 

S. 4174. An act granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the Dandridge-Newport 
Road, in Jefferson County, Tenn. ; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend to foreign governments and individuals an 
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invitation to join the Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versar of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. 

On May 15, 1930: 

S. 4098. An act to provide funds for cooperation with the 
school board at Browning, Mont., in the extension of the high- 
school building to be available to Indian children of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation; and 

S. 4221. An act for the disposal of combustible refuse from 
places outside of the city of Washington. 

On May 16, 1930: 

S. 2400. An act to regulate the height, exterior design, and 
construction of private and semipublic buildings in certain areas 
of the National Capital. 

On May 19, 1930: 

S. 3498. An act to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in its 
Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930; 

S. 4057. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
extend the time for cutting and removing timber upon certain 
revested and reconveyed lands in the State of Oregon; and 

S. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution to carry out certain obligations 
to certain enrolled Indians under tribal agreement. 

ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF GEN. JOHN CAMPBELL GREENWAY 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Resolutions coming over from a 
previous day are in order. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on May 16, my colleague 
[Mr. Haypven] and I introduced Senate Concurrent Resolution 
28 which I ask may be considered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 28, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 28) submitted by Mr. ASHURST 
and Mr. Haypen, May 16, 1930, was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are hereby tendered to the State of Arizona 


.| for the statue of Gen. John Campbell Greenway, her illustrious son, 


whose name is so honorably identified with the State and with the 
United States, 

Resolved, That this work of art by Gutzon Borglum is hereby ac- 
cepted in the name of the United States and assigned a place in Statu- 
ary Hall set aside by act of Congress for statues of eminent citizens, 
and that a copy of this resolution, suitably engrossed and duly authenti- 
cated, be transmitted to the Governor of the State of Arizona. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The resolution (S. 270) submitted by Mr. Smoot, May 16, 
1930, was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the majority mem- 
bers of the conference committee on the part of the Senate on the 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) be relieved from the promise made by them that 
no agreement in conference on the export debenture or flexible tariff 
would be made until opportunity was afforded in the Senate for a 
separate vote on such items, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I desire at this time to make a 
brief statement concerning the resolution now before the Senate 
for consideration. 

At the conclusion of the debate in the Senate on the pending 
tariff bill, and before the bill had been sent to conference, the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sismarons], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Finance Committee, directed a ques- 
tion to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. SuHonrrripce], and myself 
as to whether or not we, as probable Senate conferees on the 
bill, would permit the Senate to further instruct its conferees 
on the debenture item and the flexible provision, as provided 
for by amendments adopted by the Senate, before the Senate 
conferees yielded to the House provisions or entered into a 
compromise regarding the two items. 

In response to those inquiries, I stated that no compromise 
nor recession would be made by the Senate conferees on those 
two provisions until after the Senate had been given an oppor- 
tunity to advise its conferees concerning those two items. The 
senior Senator from Indiana joined me in this promise, as 
well as the junior Senator from California, 

The bill was sent to conference, where an agreement was 
reached as to all of the provisions in the bill with the exception 
of some nine major items—silver, cement, sugar, lumber, the 
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McMaster amendment, providing in substance that all infor- 
mation secured by the Tariff Commission should be accessible 
to any Senator, the cost of production investigation provision, 
reorganization of the Tariff Commission, the flexible provisions, 
and the debenture. The majority conferees of both Houses 
signed the partial report, whereupon it was returned to the 
House for its action on the items agreed to in conference as 
well as on the remaining controversial items. The House took 
the appropriate action on these questions, and the report was 
messaged over to the Senate for its consideration. 

I then made the request of the Senate that action be taken 
on the partial report, but, upon the insistent demand of Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle, I moved that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments of the House and insist on the Senate 
proyisions, that conferees be appointed, and a further confer- 
ence requested with the House. This motion was agreed to, 
and did constitute a further expression by the Senate as to its 
sentiment with reference to the flexible provisions and the 
debenture, as well as all of the other items in controversy, 
although such sentiment was expressed upon the items in bloc 
and not severally. There was no separate instruction on those 
two items, and we still felt obligated to permit the Senate 
further to instruct the Senate conferees on those two provisions. 

Upon the adoption of this motion, the House and Senate con- 
ferees met in committee, and the Senate conferees were imme- 
diately advised by the House conferees that they would not 
proceed to enter into any agreement with the Senate conferees 
as to any of the controversial items, excluding the debenture 
and flexible provisions, until the Senate conferees were relieved 
of their moral obligation to the Senate, which, as I have before 
stated, was to permit the Senate further to instruct the con- 
ferees on those two administrative provisions before any com- 
promise action was taken by the conference committee or the 
Senate conferees receded. We, as Senate conferees, contended 
that action should be taken by the conference committee on the 
items exclusive of the flexible provisions and the debenture. 
The House maintained throughout the several conferences the 
position it first took, and declined to take any action whatever 
until we, the Senate conferees, were given a free hand and could 
confer and come to an agreement on all of the remaining items 
in controversy. 

The Senate conferees then requested of the House conferees 
that they join in signing a report as to a disagreement on all 
of the eight controversial items, thus taking the papers out of 
the conference and into the Senate, where a separate vote on 
the flexible provisions and the debenture, as well as on the other 
items in controversy, if it were the will of the Senate, could be 
taken. This the House conferees refused to do, for the reason 
that the House had acted once on all of the items as contained 
in the partial conference report, and they were not willing to 
repeat such action inasmuch as the Senate had refused to act. 

After careful deliberation on the part of the majority con- 
ferees of the Senate it was decided that the proper course to 
pursue, by which they could be relieved of their obligation, was 
by the introduction of a resolution and favorable action taken 
thereon by the Senate, which would by its terms afford such 
relief, and place the Senate conferees in such a status that the 
House conferees would consent to confer further on the con- 
troversial items and act upon them. 

If the resolution which is now before the Senate should be 
unfavorably acted upon, and the House conferees should main- 
tain the position they have consistently taken in refusing to 
act with the Senate conferees upon the controversial questions 
without the Senate conferees being completely relieved of their 
obligations to the Senate in this respect, a deadlock in confer- 
ence would of necessity arise, and the future success of the bill 
would be gravely impaired. I therefore earnestly request the 
Senate to take favorable action on the pending resolution, 
thereby making possible further negotiations with the House 
conferees on this bill, which will give Congress the opportunity 
of voting upon the report after having had conclusions agreed 
to by the managers of both Houses, upon which to deliberate 
and act. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, am I to understand that the 
House conferees have positively refused to have any further con- 
ference with the Senate conferees except a free conference; that 
the Senate can give no instructions to its conferees on any ques- 
tion; and if the Senate shall do so, the House cenferees will re- 
fuse further to confer? 

Mr. SMOOT. They want a free and open conference, and 
unless such a conference is granted they will not meet with the 
conferees on the part of thé Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. In other words, under the situation at pres- 
ent existing, the House can determine whether the Senate will or 
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will not instruct its conferees ; and if it should instruct them, the 
House conferees would refuse a further conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not go that far. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the substance of what the Senator 
has said. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that. I want to be perfectly 
frank with the Senate, and I think I have been frank in the 
statement I have made. I do not think there is any question but 
that they will refuse to meet the conferees of the Senate until 
they are relieved of the obligation that I submitted to the Senate, 

I want to say to the Senator that the House conferees take the 
position that they have acted upon the conference; that there is 
nothing more for them to do until they have a free conference 
with the Senate conferees; and they do not propose to meet 
again until we are relieved of the obligation. 

Mr. SWANSON. Do I understand that the Senator is willing 
to establish the precedent that either the Senate or the House 
will refuse conferences unless they can control the conditions 
under which the conferees come into the conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator 
and say that I shall never again personally make a promise as 
to what the conferees of the Senate or the House will do. Per- 
haps I made a mistake in making the statement and the promise 
that I made to the Senate. I did it with as good an intention as 
a mortal could conceive of. I lived up to that promise, and in- 
tend to live up to that promise. I would not care what hap- 
pened to me. I promised it, and that promise is as good as my 
life. I am here now asking the Senate to relieve me of that 
promise under the conditions that exist, so that we can proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the threat of the House that our con- 
ferees must be instructed or not instructed, be free or not free, 
as they wish and not as we wish. Does not the Senator recog- 
nize that that would be a very dangerous precedent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the first occasion on which it has 
ever happened in the history of our country. This is a moral 
obligation that I am compelled to live up to. 

Mr. SWANSON. Evils come from acceptance. We are estab- 
lishing a precedent under a threat now. If they had established 
the precedent, it would be a different situation; but, as I under- 
stand, the situation is this: The House positively refuses to 
confer further with the Senate on this tariff bill unless we agree 
to abolish our right to give instructions to our conferees that 
they must come to a free conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that, Mr. President—unless we 
relieve the conferees of the obligation that they entered into. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not a fact that it is entirely due to the 
courtesy of the Senate in agreeing that the procedure should be 
different from what it should have been that the House was 
enabled to pass on that question at the beginning and maneuver 
the Senate into a situation where it could undertake to hold up 
the Senate unless we receded on these two amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is due to the action of the Senate itself, 
taken at my request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But unless the Senate had given unanimous 
consent that the conference report go to the House first, it would 
have come here first and the Senate would not have been in this 
situation. Because the Senate exercised courtesy toward the 
House in allowing it to pass first on the conference report and 
vote on these amendments, the House now seeks to take ad- 
vantage of that in order to put the Senate in a hole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to be perfectly frank in 
answering that question. I do not think the House wanted the 
report to go there first. I think the majority of the conferees 
of the House felt that the matter ought to take its regular 
course; but the Senate conferees thought this would be the best 
way to meet the situation. Therefore, I do not want that laid 
at the doors of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah if 
it is not a fact that when the conferees made a partial report 
there were eight items left in dispute? 

Mr. SMOOT. Eight items; and those items are in dispute 
now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The House has had separate votes on sey- 
eral of those items? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of them, I think. I am not sure, but I 
think so. 
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Mr, CONNALLY. If the House was entitled to separate 
votes on those items, why can not the Senate have separate 
votes on the two items on which the Senator and his colleagues 
promised we should have separate votes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am stating to the Senate the 
exact situation—that the House conferees will not confer until 
we are freed from the obligation, and then they will confer 
upon all of these items. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator consider that the items 
upon which the House has already voted will still be in con- 
ference? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; all eight items will be in con- 
ference. They do not propose now, as I have stated over and 
over again, to hold a further conference on those eight items 
until the conferees of the Senate can go there and enter into a 
free and open conference. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It amounts, then, to the Senate conferees 
simply accepting the dictation of the House conferees and cav- 
ing in on their demand, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has not any illusions about 
what will happen to the debenture and the flexible tariff pro- 
vision if this free conference is granted, has he? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say, Mr. President. I am not in a 
position to say. The House has refused to discuss the matter, 
and we have not discussed it in conference. No expression has 
been made by the conferees on those particular items. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose the Senator's motion is carried 
and the matter goes back to conference again, and the House 
conferees agree to confer with the conferees of the Senate pro- 
vided they take the vote here as equivalent to releasing them; 
but if the Senate conferees do not give that interpretation to 
it the House conferees will refuse to confer with them any 
further; then where will the Senate conferees be? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not conceive of their doing that; but if 
they do, it is up to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator knows what they 
are after. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no illusions as to what will happen if 
this resolution is agreed to. They will go into conference with- 
out taking the matter back to the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
in the main correctly stated the situation, with the exception 
that he has failed to state that the conferees on the part of the 
Senate urged the House conferees to take up the six items in 
difference upon which the Senate had expressed no opinion 
and no promise had been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must have misunderstood what I 
said, because I did refer to those very items. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate conferees from the beginning 
stated that upon the two items—the debenture and the flexible 
tariff—the Senate conferees were so bound that they could not 
recede and were not free, therefore, to act, but upon the other 
six they were free and urged that we act upon those six, and 
then that the Senate conferees be permitted to take the two 
items just mentioned back to the Senate for its instructions. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a true statement of the facts; but I 
want to add that the position which the House conferees took 
at that time was that we were not free to act upon any of 
them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they did not doubt our freedom to act 
upon all items except two. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but what I state, Mr. President, is that 
if we, as conferees, were not free to act under the instructions 


which we had, then, of course, they would not go any further 


upon any of them. The House had already acted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, the House conferees took the 
position that if we were not free to act on two of these items 
they would not enter into conference with us at all on the 
other six. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The House conferees had taken all eight of 
these propositions to the House, together with the part of the 
report to which there was agreement; and the House not only 
acted upon that part of the report on which there was agree- 
ment, but the House then took up each one of the eight items 
of disagreement and voted separately upon each of them; and 
the conferees were in possession of the fact that the House had 
voted down the action of the Senate upon those eight items. 
The House conferees were no more free to act on those items 
than we were. That is, when they were taken back for sepa- 
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rate votes, that indicated the will of the House and was tanta- 
mount to a direction to the House conferees to stand by the 
action of the House. The purpose of bringing these questions 
back to the House or the Senate is to receive the instructions 
of our respective Houses with reference to those special items 
involved in such manner as each may see fit to express their 
position with respect thereto. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator—inadvertently, I am sure—has 
rather misstated the position of the House with reference to 
the other six items. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In what particular? 

Mr. WATSON. They did not state at any time that they 
were not free to act in conference on those items, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I know they did not. 

Mr. WATSON. They stated that we were not free to act, 
and that, because of the fact that we were bound, they could 
not confer with us. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they stated that they had taken the 
matter back to the House to ascertain the wishes of the House 
with respect to these eight items, and that the House, departing 
from its usual custom, had taken special votes upon each one 
of these items. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly, they said that, which we knew. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we understood what that action was. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no; I do not agree with my friend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do know what the action of the House 
was. 

Mr. WATSON. I understood that thoroughly; but that did 
not mean that the House conferees were not free to confer with 
us on those items, They never took any such position as that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not mean to say that they took 
that position, but I mean to say that we were under that threat. 
We were given to understand what the position of the House 
was about the matter; and there was not a member of that con- 
ference who did not know that if the Senate shall release its ma- 
jority conferees, from their pledge, the conference report will be 
forthcoming embodying the action of the House with respect 
to these items now in disagreement; or, if there are any changes 
they will be of minor importance, and will not affect the funda- 
mental principles involved. 

Mr. President, we need not deceive ourselves about this mat- 
ter. The Senate, I think, at the time it sent this bill to con- 
ference, was in a yery serious mood. 

It had very determined and set convictions, especially upon 
the two items—the debenture and the flexible tariff provisions. 
If the prospective conferees on the part of the Senate had not, 
upon my inquiry, made the statements they did make, to the 
effect that they would not recede on the items now under con- 
sideration, I think we would have had a vote in the Senate right 
then and there, and we might have had a vote also upon who 
would be the conferees on the bill. 

The Senate could not have expressed itself stronger than it 
did. The promises were given by these gentlemen with a full 
knowledge of the attitude of the Senate with respect to these 
two matters. Now they come back to the Senate and ask that 
they be relieved, knowing that if they are relieyed—and I want 
every Senator in this body to understand this—knowing, as the 
conferees on this side of the Chamber know, that if they are 
relieved of this promise the debenture and the flexible provisions 
placed in the bill by the Senate will be in quick order eliminated 
from the bill, and that practically every item in the bill in 
difference will be agreed upon in conference according to the 
demands of the House conferees. I think there is no question 
about that. 

Senators in voting ought to understand that it means a yield- 
ing of the Senate to the attitude of the House as to all eight of 
these items; an attitude taken by the House with a view to forc- 
ing the Senate into acquiescence. The House feels that in this 
character of legislation it is entitled to direct, and it is deter- 
mined that it will use every power, every instrument, and every 
agency in its hands to force the Senate to submit to its will with 
respect to this bill, and especially with respect to the items in 
disagreement, which are the vital items in the bill. It is a 
question whether or not we shall submit to that kind of domi- 
nation and coercion. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
California? * 

Mr. SIMMONS. In just a moment. 

I do not mean to say that it is absolutely certain, if the 
Senate shall release these gentlemen, that we will have a 
report, and that we will agree to that report; I do not mean to 
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say that, because if that kind of a report is brought in there 
will be another fight ahead of you. I do not mean to say that 
it means that if we do not release you it will kill the bill, be- 
cause I believe that if the House and if the administration want 
this legislation there is a prospect that after the House con- 
ferees realize the failure of their scheme of coercion and intimi- 
dation and see that they have failed in their purpose, they will 
yield. If the House does not yield, then it will be because the 
administration—the White House, if you please—will not agree 
to the bill if it contains the Senate provisions as to debenture 
and the flexible tariff. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I beg to interrupt the 
Senator to make an inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not care now to 
take the floor, other than for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry. I understood the Senator to make the statement that if 
we resumed the work of the conferees, we would arrive at no 
agreement in respect of these eight several propositions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said just the contrary. I said it was not 
certain that it would fail, and I said it would not fail unless 
the House wanted to kill the bill; because, if it did not want 
to kill the bill, it would confer with us and try to reach a com- 
promise. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I make no reflections upon the House. 
I impute to them no threat. I assume and, indeed, I think, 
that the conferees have proceeded along the lines they have 
thought it was their duty to pursue. I indulge in the earnest 
belief, I certainly have a very earnest hope, that if this resolu- 
tion is agreed to, and we resume our conference, we shall be 
able to reach an agreement, and all to the end that a report may 
come before the Senate embracing all items, and then the Senate 
can act one way or the other. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will agree with the Senator that the ma- 
jority conferees will reach an agreement right away, and in that 
agreement will be a complete and abject surrender to every- 
thing the House demands, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I say here now that I am in no mood 
to yield to all the House asks—not demands, but asks—and I 
shall go into the conference with an earnest hope that some of 
my views may prevail, and that we can ultimately arrive at an 
agreement perhaps agreeable to all the conferees, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us have no misgivings as 
to the effect of the result of the vote on this resolution. The 
Senator from Utah stated that he would never make another 
promise as an appointed conferee of the Senate as he has done 
in this instance. 

The Senator did not make that promise voluntarily. The 
Senator was driven into making that promise. The Senator, 
as well as the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] 
and the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the ma- 
jority conferees on the part of the Senate, had all voted against 
the debenture. They had voted against the Senate proposal on 
flexibility. Indeed, they were the loudest in opposition to those 
two proposals. The Senate did not altogether have confidence 
in those conferees, and were unwilling to intrust the bill into 
their keeping until they had risen on the floor of the Senate 
and made that promise. 

They have kept the promise, but I regretted to see the Senator 
from Utah change front so often. Some weeks ago in the con- 
ference between the two Houses the leader on the other side, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], a member of the 
conference, made a motion that the Senator from Utah report 
back to the Senate a disagreement and that he insist upon these 
two amendments. All of us had taken it that that would be 
the course. Last Friday was to be the day upon which action 
was to be taken. Suddenly, without warning and without 
notice, the Senator from Utah, from some mysterious reason 
which he could not explain, and which no one else attempted to 
explain, changed front and refused to bring up his motion to 
insist, but brought in this particular resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT The Senator knows that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate could not bring a report in without the House 
conferees signing the report. 

Mr. HARRISON. . Oh, the Senator made just the opposite 
contention in the conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, let us be perfectly fair; let us not try to 
mislead the Senate. A conference report could not be brought 
back here unless it was signed by the conferees of the Senate 
and of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. One or the other of the majority conferees 
stated in the conference that the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jones], of the Appropriations Committee, had on one 
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oceasion brought in a report of disagreement and a motion to 
insist upon the Senate amendment. The question was not even 
raised on that proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 
lent. HARRISON. I am wondering when the Senator saw the 

t 

Mr. SMOOT. I saw the light when I knew the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON. He saw the ligbt when he knew he was 
going to be defeated on the proposal he was going to bring in 
the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi knows just as 
well as I know that the report could not have been brought in 
unless the conferees signed the report. They refused to do that, 
and we did the only thing we could do, which was to bring in 
this resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why did the Senator lead us to believe 
he was going to do it up until 10 minutes of 12 last Friday? 

Mr. SMOOT. Going to do what? 

Mr. HARRISON. And all the Senators on the other side 
had been served with notice to be present that day, thinking 
that he was going to bring up his motion to insist. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I did, and exactly what 
I anticipated we would be able to do. Meeting after meeting 
was held, and the Senator from Utah did not yield until last 
Friday—the day to which the Senator referred—knowing full 
well by that time, after insisting on the position we had taken 
right along, that it was perfectly useless; and the Senator 
knows it was absolutely useless. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes—— > 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, that is why I did it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the Senator’s explanation, and it 
is just as cloudy as mud. 

The Senator wanted time. First, he knew he might go down 
to defeat. He has been defeated so often, however, that he 
ought to have gotten used to it. Then, too, he wanted to work 
the strong arm of the Executive and bring into play all the 
influence possible, and tell various Senators how much they had 
already secured in the conference report which had been agreed 
to. He wanted time to corral enough votes, and that the same 
process of logrolling might be employed in the adoption of this 
resolution as was adopted in putting on the American people 
the rates found in the tariff bill. 

The trouble is that the Senator and his colleagues of the 
majority have not shown sufficient fight in conference. My 
heart has gone out to them time after time, day after day, when 
they were in the conference with the House conferees. All the 
House conferees had to do was to snap the finger at them and 
they would jump. 

I shall show, when the report comes in, if it ever does, the 
conversations which took place in the committee room. How 
often did my friend the Senator from Utah lift his voice and 
say, “ My goodness, that is not right; but I guess we have to 
recede.” The House conferees “put it all over you.” They 
have browbeaten you, they have made you recede on every 
proposition of importance in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Mr, President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They did not make you and me recede 
from a tariff of 7 cents on long-staple cotton. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is one of the good things in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is one of the best things. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I am sorry that the Senator for one 
time in his whole career receded from the protection idea when 
the question of sand, produced in Nevada, entered into the dis- 
cussion, because there were some glass manufacturers over in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is not one speck on my record. I 
have stood for Mississippi, as I propose to stand for her, in con- 
ference, on the floor here, and later when the bill comes up for 
passage, as I have no doubt it will, I shall stand for her. 

Mr. HARRISON. Nobody has ever doubted the Senator's 
position with reference to these increases. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am in favor of protection for every 
State, for every industry in every State, whether it be in Mis- 
sissippi or in California. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator so voted, as I have said, with 
but one exception. I was sorry to see him depart in that in- 
stance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There was reason for that. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; the glass manufacturers out in Los 
Angeles had a little more influence than the sand fellows over 
in Nevada. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; they opposed my attitude. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 
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Mr. President, the minority members of the conference, the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Susmons] and myself, tried 
to draw from the House conferees some expression as to what 
they would do on the debenture, and what they would do on 
flexibility. We have appreciated from the beginning of this mat- 
ter that those were the two vital things in the whole discussion. 
The debenture would at least go in the direction of giving the 
farm relief for which the President of the United States called 
the extra session of Congress to consider. But they would not 
eyen discuss it, as the Senator from Utah said. 

We asked if they wanted to offer us a compromise of some 
kind, so that when we went back to the Senate we could tell the 
Senate what was the basis of their position and what were their 
views with reference to it. They said, “ No; we will not discuss 
it at all.“ As was pointed out, the other six items which are in 
disagreement and which the majority members of the Senate con- 
ferees were willing to discuss and agree upon, they refused even 
to agree upon at all. They wanted the majority conferees to come 
back here and say that the bill would be defeated. They wanted 
to confuse the issue in such a way as to relieve the President 
from ever having to sign it or veto it. 

For my part I would like to take the responsibility of defeat- 
ing the bill. I say now that if the majority conferees insist, 
as they dre now apparently going to, upon conferring with the 
House conferees and agreeing with them in striking out the de- 
benture and striking out the flexible provision as adopted by the 
Senate, it will be a long time before the country will get a 
tariff bill. It may be that that is what is desired. 

If I can truly interpret the feelings of Senators, I may say 
that I have never seen such a complete change come over such 
august-looking gentlemen as the majority conferees, and over 
the country, as compared with their position a few months ago. 
Oh, the enthusiasm that they had then for the bill has now left 
them. The ardor that we saw on every side for its considera- 
tion and quick passage is all dampened. About the only en- 
thusiast now left is the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor]. He did not get all that he wanted in the bill, but he 
got some good slices in it, and he is still its champion, combat- 
ing with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] in the 
hope of getting his name attached to it for the future ages if it 
should ever be signed. 

No one is trying to protect the present administration. The 
House has always been subjected to the will of the President. 
I do not say that they are acting with his knowledge, because 
I doubt whether he has ever told anybody his views; but the 
House for the past year has been subject to the will of the 
President, as everybody knows. They boast of it over there. 
They put through his program. If they know what his program 
is, they will put it through. But it looks very much to us, and 
it will look to the country very much, as if it is the desire of 
the majority conferees to tie this measure up in conference and 
eliminate the flexible provisions and the debenture, because the 
House has adopted this means of carrying out the will of the 
President and defeating the tariff bill. 

Some say they want the bill to go to the President to see 
what he will do with it. Nobody knows what he will do, be- 
cause he has told one side that he is against the large increases, 
and no doubt has led other people to believe that he is for the 
large increases. Aye, it has been urged that we should leave 
in his hands the power to increase and lower duties by 50 per 
cent, giving him the flexible power, and he will take care of all 
the interests; that he will reduce in those cases where it might 
be good for the Republican Party politically to reduce, and he 
will take care of the other interests which are crying for 
increased rates. 

That is the weakness of giving to the President the power 
to lower or increase taxes upon the American consumer, It en- 
ables him to use the office of President of the United States to 
lay the hand of taxation upon the American people. That is 
why we have, by a pronounced majority in this body, followed 
the rule from the beginning of Government down to this day 
of lodging the taxing power in the representatives of the people, 
and according to the Constitution freeing the President from 
eyen the charge of trying to whip a Tariff Commission into line 
and granting rates for political purposes in order to get contri- 
butions in political campaigns. 

In my opinion, the flexible clause as adopted by the Senate 
is the most constructive legislative proposal I haye ever seen 
written into a tariff bill, It not only preserves to the Con- 
gress the power to tax but it has that within it which, in my 
opinion, will do more to take the tariff out of politics than any 
step which has been taken in the history of the country. Why? 
Because, Mr. President, it insures prompt and speedy action on 
the recommendation of a bipartisan Tariff Commission after an 
investigation. of the facts. It would prevent what is to the 
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shame of this body, which has been written and flashed in the 
papers of the country and broadcast through the air. Those 
who sit in the press gallery know what was done in the writing 
of this bill through the old logrolling, swapping, and trading, 
and bartering process. 

Leave that question in politics, if you will, but you will never 
live down what you did when you proposed some of these rates 
by tying some particular product or article with some other 
product or article in the formulation of the bill. That could 
not be done under the flexible provision adopted by the Senate. 
Not only would that provision secure prompt action but when 
a recommendation comes here showing the difference in the cost 
of production here and abroad on shoes, for instance, no one 
could bring in lumber or wool at the same time, or other prod- 
ucts or articles which would prevent an honest consideration of 
the shoe question upon its merits. 

The business people of the country have been appealed to and 
requested to write to Senators to recede on the Senate flexible 
provision, that it is halting business, I will tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what is halting business, and you know it in your heart 
of hearts as well as I do, and that is the lack of leadership 
in the party which controls the Government to-day. Oh, for the 
time when a Roosevelt or a Wilson had the courage to have a 
program and to fight for that program. But to-day the Presi- 
dent takes neither branch of his party into his confidence. He 
stays out of everything. Here in this confused condition to-day, 
when the House is contending for one proposition and the ma- 
jority conferees on the part of the Senate are contending for 
another, and both are lost in the maze of confusion, the Presi- 
dent sits quietly back and refuses even to advise or suggest. If 
Senators know what his views are, I will wait until they say 
something. But no, they do not know! 

Of course, if we strike from the bill the flexible provision 
written into it by the Senate, and strike from it the debenture 
that gives to the great agricultural interests of the country some 
measure of relief which the President of the United States 
called the Congress into extra session to consider, and which the 
Republican Party promised in its platform, which orators on the 
stump told the people that party would give them—if those 
features are eliminated, of course, the President will sign the 
bill leaving hundreds of millions of dollars of gain to big 
business to be borne by the American people in the form of 
increased tariff taxes. 

But it has been said that the flexible provision as incorpo- 
rated by the Senate, if written into the law, would delay action 
upon the Tariff Commission reports. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand a statement showing that in eight years since the 
flexible provision was written into the law there have been 
only 47 reports of the Tariff Commission made to the President. 
Only 37 of that number have been acted upon. Ten of them 
have gone apparently unnoticed. 

Delay? I see here on the list where the Tariff Commission 
reported back in 1925 on halibut and nothing yet has been done 
by the President of the United States, a delay of five years. 
In 1926 the commission made a report on cotton hosiery and 
up until this good hour there has been no action taken by the 
President. On logs, in 1928, on March 14, the Tariff Commission 
reported their findings to the President and he took no action 
thereon. On maple sugar and sirup, back in 1928, the Tariff 
Commission made their report to the President. They showed 
him the difference in the cost of production in this country and 
in Canada was 3.5 cents on sirup and 5.3 cents on sugar. Mr. 
Coolidge, of Vermont, Was then President of the United States. 
He thought their finding was wrong, and even though he has as 
much love for the people of Vermont as doubtless the two Sena- 
tors from Vermont have, he refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, 

Oh, we know the logrolling process and the desire to get every 
yote that could be obtained not only for the passage of the bill 
but for the adoption of the conference report, so there was 
written into the pending measure and into the conference report, 
which is yonder on the Vice President's desk, not 3.5 cents and 
5.3 cents on maple sugar and maple sirup, as recommended by 
the commission, but 8 cents on maple sugar and 5.5 cents on 
sirup. That is the kind of legislative monstrosity to which the 
Senator from Utah wants to attach his name, with Mr. GRUNDY, 
of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Haw ey, of Oregon. od 

Mr. President, we are sincere and earnest in our fight for the 
flexible provision and the debenture. I believe, as does my 
colleague the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srtmons], 
the other minority member of the conferees, that if the bill is 
sent back to conference to-day and the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Utah is adopted, it will be construed not only by 
the House conferees but by the Senate conferees that the 
Senate has taken backwater on the matter of the debenture 
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and the flexible provisions. The Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] shakes his head. I hope he is correct. I will 
quote that on him if it ever comes back here again. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator does me the honor to 
address me. 

Mr. HARRISON. I always like to address the Senator. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Since I am in very good humor, I 
merely want to assure the Senator from Mississippi that as to 
items in the bill which caused it to be denounced, there is no 
one item concerning which there has been more criticism of me 
than the one in which the Senator and I are so deeply inter- 
ested, the product of his State and of Texas, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and California. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. While the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] was speaking, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] suggested to him sotto voce that he should not 
make any promises, I think that ought to appear in the 
Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did not hear it, but if I make a 
promise I keep it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The great difference between the Senator 
from California and myself 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California is one of the con- 
ferees, and I suggested to him as a conferee to make no more 
promises, 

Mr. HARRISON. As I started to say, Mr. President, from 
what he states the difference between the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and myself is evidently that if he can secure in the con- 
ference report certain rates on commodities produced in his 
State he is going to stand by it. That philosophy does not 
appeal to me. That fact is that the conferees have agreed on 
a tariff on long-staple cotton, and rightfully so in view of the 
arguments presented in the Senate and after two or three sep- 
arate votes in the Senate. The House conferees have agreed to 
that item in conference; but no one can charge that the Senator 
from North Carolina and myself had any influence in the con- 
ference. However, even though the item in regard to long- 
staple cotton be in the report, that fact will not influence my 
vote. Would to God that other Senators would feel the same 
way upon some of the items involved in the bill. I believe in 
deciding the various questions upon their merits on the basis 
of the difference between the cost of production here and abroad 
and of competitive conditions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants the Senate to understand 
that he has no personal interest in the duty on long-staple 
cotton. Did he not tell the conferees that if they did not agree 
or the duty on long-staple cotton that there would not be any 

? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; that is exactly what I said to them; 
and, if the Senator will be patient, I will say further that I 
sat in the conference day in and day out, and I saw put in the 
bill the greatly increased rates which had been adopted by the 
House, but which, under the whip of the coalition here, had 
been reduced, although some of them subsequently were put 
back in the bill in the Senate on its final passage. When those 
items came up in conference I heard the House conferees say, 
“We want the larger increase,” and I saw the majority mem- 
bers of the conference committee on the part of the Senate 
quick to respond and recede from the Senate position. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let me finish the statement. 
The Senator asked me for an explanation, and I want to give 
it to him 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will be patient, I will yield 
to him later. Day after day what I have suggested was being 
done. I saw tariff duties on products of the South wiped out. 
Finally we reached the item of cotton. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] did not want a duty on long- 
staple cotton; the cotton manufacturers of the East did not 
want it in the bill. Mr. President, a peculiar thing, which his- 
tory should record, happened in the conference. I do not be- 
Xeve that there was ever another conference just like it, for the 
House conferees—and the Senator from Utah will bear me out 
and I dare say his colleagues on the conference committee will 
also bear me out—had an understanding that when one of them 
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was for a given rate the other two majority members of the 
conference would be for it, and they would stand locked arnr 
in arm and fight it out on that basis. In other words, one man 
in that conference could defeat the will not only of the Senate 
but perhaps of the House and every other member of the con- 
ference committee. So when I heard one man lift his voice 
and begin to fight the duty on long-staple cotton I said, No, 
you will not do it; we will sit here and we will see that at least 
one of the agricultural interests that the President promised 
to help shall be treated fairly.” I am proud of what I did in 
that regard; I am glad we accomplished the result which was 
accomplished ; and I will state further that my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Utah, thought I was right, and he stood shoulder to 
shoulder with mre. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to call attention to the alleged 
alacrity with which the Senate conferees yielded on these 
amendments. I think the Senator has exaggerated greatly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. HARRISON. We will discuss all that later. I have 
here an analysis and digest of the action taken, and when the 
report comes up we will go into all that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to say that the Senate 
yielded on 198 amendments and the House yielded on 697. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the ones on which the Senate 
receded were important; they involved rates which laid the 
heavy hand of taxation in greater degree upon the American 
consumer, The ones on which the Senate conferees insisted, 
however, were perhaps the changing of a period to a comma or 
a hyphen to a semicolon; they were, in most instances, im- 
material. We will so show when we reach the discussion in 
proper order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would appreciate it if the Senator 
would analyze the conference report at the proper time, and I 
hope he will not forget my position in regard to manganese—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the Senator was consistent throughout. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Which was so sought for by the two 
learned Senators from Montana. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and I want to say that the Senator 
sometimes became quite aggrieved at his colleagues, the major- 
ity members of the conference committee. He made a brave 
fight in behalf of the protected interests of this country, to 
afford them still greater protection. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have said that the en- 
thusiasm for this tariff bill has waned. It has. If I be 
asked why, I will say it is because of the indignation of the 
American people at what has been done. That indignation has 
been voiced, for instance, by the protests of more than a thou- 
sand of the ablest economists of the land, one of whom is from 
the State of the Senator from California, from Leland Stanford 
University, which the present occupant of the White House loves 
to laud, and of which, I believe, he was a student, and from 
which, I understand, he graduated. An economist of that 
great institution protests in behalf of the trade and commerce 
and honest business of this country against the tariff bill. In- 
deed, the economist from that university who signed the pro- 
test, perhaps, either went to school with the present President 
of the United States or, it may have been, taught him some of 
the rudiments of economy when he was a student there. 

Economists, if theirs is the opinion desired, have spoken in 
no uncertain terms. An economist in the very State of the 
Senator from Utah, an economist in the State of Indiana, and 
economists from all over the country, 1,068 strong, have pro- 
tested against the pending tariff bill, and have shown in their 
protests how it is going to affect injuriously the foreign trade 
of our country, how it will cause a revamping of tariff laws of 
other nations, and how it will affect adversely the prosperity of 
the United States. 

Such protests have been received already; but as numerous 
and powerful as they are there will be many more if the bill 
should ever become a law. We know what has happened in 
Canada by way of retaliation. Some of those in the Chamber 
may have heard the broadcasting of the speech of the minister 
of Switzerland last night. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And he ought to be recalled. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is the view of the Senator from 
California. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And if I were President of the United 
States, I would have him recalled, 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What did Grover Cleveland, the great 
Democratic President, do? He had the minister from a foreign 
nation recalled, and so the Swiss minister ought to be recalled. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator can influence the courageous 
gentleman in the White House, perhaps he will be recalled. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If I were President, he would be re 
called in two minutes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield in a few minutes. While hav- 
ing some foreign representative recalled from the United States, 
why not have recalled some of our own ambassadors in foreign 
countries, men who helped to formulate this nefarious bill? 
I doubt, if they should return now and had to do their work 
all over again, after sojourning in France and sojourning in 
Germany and receiving the earnest and numerous protests from 
the French and from the Germans, making their lives miserable, 
and sending their reports back here, whether they would vote 
for such a bill again. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I merely wish to make a statement, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON. I wish to ask the Senator from Mississippi a 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to both Senators or either. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, referring to the economists, the 
Senator mentioned one in Utah. He is a high-school teacher, 
and I guarantee now that he has not read the tariff bill, that 
he knows nothing whatever of what is in it, but was asked to 
sign on the dotted line, and did so. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the troubie about the Senator from 
Utah. He assumes that he is the only great economist in the 
country. [Laughter.] If the economist from Utah who signed 
the protest were put by the side of this other great economist 
whom the Senator put on the Tariff Commission, Mr. Brossard, 
who used to work in the Senator's office, and their respective 
abilities were compared, one would be a mountain by the side 
of a molehill as to the other, Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say that Mr. Brossard 
never spent one minute in my office; that he never worked for 
me one second in his life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, he is very close to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator has said, speaking 
on the recall of foreign representatives, that perhaps some of 
our foreign ambassadors and ministers ought to be recalled. 

Mr. HARRISON. I would not recall them; I want them to be 
where they may receive the protests. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know—and I am asking 
this question seriously now and not in a facetious vein—any 
ambassador of the United States or any American minister 
serving abroad at the present time who has so far forgotten 
himself as to make a public speech on the question of the tariff 
abroad? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. I notice, however, that Mr. Edge, who 
was in charge of one of the schedules of the pending bill which 
was the most infamous, I thought, when the bill was written, 
has been forced to decline invitations to two public places in 
France for fear of expressions of indignation that might be 
showered upon him. Mr. President, what is the cause of these 
protests? 

Mr. WATSON. My point is that former Senator Edge, now 
ambassador to France, did not offend the proprieties by making 
any kind of a public statement with regard to the tariff, not- 
withstanding his intimate relationship with the formulation of 
the bill during that period. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; former Senator Edge would not 
offend anybody, certainly not the special interests of the coun- 
try. I do not think that the minister from Switzerland offended 
anybody except some of the gentlemen who wrote this bill and 
who are chargeable with the crime of attempting to put it upon 
the American people. 

Mr. WATSON. Did my friend from Mississippi read the 
statement of the ambassador from Spain on the tariff question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; I have read about 38 protests from 
foreign countries, some of which have almost threatened to 
destroy cordial relations with this country if Congress should 
pass this bill, and they ought to have a right to protest, 
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Mr. WATSON. I do not agree with the Senator at all. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator, though, stated a fact, and, 
in reply to his question, I said that I had read the protests, 
some even going to the extent of threatening to break off cordial 
relations with this country. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator read public speeches of min- 
isters or ambassadors on the tariff question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I saw in the newspapers this morning 
a reference to the statement of the minister from Switzerland. 

Mr. WATSON. Two only have gotten into the newspapers in 
the way of public speeches—one by the ambassador from Spain, 
and the other, published this morning, by the ambassador from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the pending tariff bill is 
universally condemned. The business interests of the country 
are against it because they know that it will cripple their for- 
eign trade; they know how the reaction will be felt in reduced 
bank deposits and increased lines of unemployment in this 
country, and, in my opinion, the American people, at no far- 
distant date, are going to change some of the views they haye 
formerly held as to the desirability of high walls of protection 
in this country. However, I have gotten away from the real 
proposition which I expected to discuss. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARRISON.. I have about finished. So far as I am 
concerned, when Senators on this side have expressed themselves 
and Senators on the other side have made their excuses for the 
action they propose to take, I am ready to vote upon the 
resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Along the line of the attitude of the Amer- 
cian ambassadors in foreign countries, with special reference to 
those who have sat in this body, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that on the 15th day of March, as reported 
by the New York Times of March 16, former Senator Sackett, 
for whom we all have very high regard, now ambassador to 
Germany, made a speech before the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Berlin in which he said that American commercial life 
believes that the weaving among the nations of closely inter- 
dependent business fabric is a better guaranty of security for 
the future than battleships and other armaments; and so on. 

So, before that American Chamber of Commerce on that date 
former Senator, now ambassador, Sackett spoke at length upon 
the desirability of having cordial business and commercial rela- 
tions not only between Germany and the United States but 
between the United States and all other countries, and, while 
he did not specifically mention the pending tariff bill, he must 
have had it in mind when he made that admirable speech before 
the American Chamber of Commerce. — 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the rule laid down by the Senator 
from Indiana he should be recalled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably, inasmuch as he expresses a senti- 
ment that is at variance with that of the Senator from Indiana, 
he should also be recalled. 

Mr. WATSON. But former Senator Sackett in no wise 
offended German public sentiment or German conscience in 
making that statement or in running counter to the Germanic 
theory of government on the tariff or any other question, He 
simply made a general statement about friendly relations with 
Germany. But here are two ambassadors—I had not intended 
to refer to these things, for they have not anything on earth to 
do with the subject—who openly challenge the right literally of 
the United States to make a tariff law lest it interfere with 
the trade of those two countries. 

I am not going to discuss that, because my friend from Mis- 
sissippi went so far afield that if I were to undertake to follow 
him in all the meanderings of the political speech he has made 
here, I should take the rest of the afternoon, which I shall not 
do. I want to talk for just a little bit about the question before 
the Senate, which is simply this: Shall the three conferees on 
the part of the Senate be relieved from the personal pledges 
made by them to the Senate when this bill was first sent to 
conference? 

That is the sole question for our consideration. The other 
propositions to which my genial and eloquent friend alludes so 
freely will all be discussed if this bill goes to conference and 
if a report comes back from the conference; and until such 
time I refrain from further discussion of those phases of the 
subject. 

It will be recalled, Senators, that before the bill was sent to 
conference, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
asked each of us who were to be conferees as to what our atti- 
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tude would be; and we squarely made the statement that until 
we came back inte the Senate we would not yield on the two 
propositions, the flexible provision and the debenture. By that 
promise we have religiously stood. There is nobody to say, 
even my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Hargison], that we 
varied from that promise, or that we in the least entered into 
any sort of arrangement by which we could be charged with 
having violated it. 

When we first met with the other conferees Chairman 
Haw ey, of the House committee, announced that there were 
seven or eight items on which they had agreed to take separate 
votes in the House when and before they had been appointed 
conferees. He said, “ We are in no position to confer on those 
seven items,” and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] spoke 
up and said, “ We are in no position to confer on the debenture 
and the flexible provision, because we made similar pledges to 
the Senate.” Then we said, “ We will put them aside, and go 
on and confer on all the other items in the bill.” 

We did that, and arrived at conclusions on some 1,200 plus 
items, which were embodied in a report. That report was 
taken to the House and adopted by the House, and at the same 
time the House voted separately on the other seven items and 
sent those items over to the Senate. At that time the Senator 
from Utah asked for a further conference, which was granted. 

Now, Senators, here is the situation: From the parliamentary 
standpoint, as all the parliamentarians agree, we three conferees 
on the part of the Senate have been discharged from that obli- 
gation. They all agree upon that. Not a single dissonant note 
is sounded on that proposition by those who are familiar with 
the situation, because the report was agreed on and adopted by 
the House, and brought into this body and the conferees dis- 
charged, because the conferees adjourned sine die and we were 
discharged. We were reappointed on a new conference; but 
when we were discharged the first time, from a parliamentary 
viewpoint we were absolved from that obligation to the Senate 
of the United States. Yet we did not choose to take that posi- 
tion, because we said, “ It is a moral obligation, and it runs fur- 
ther than parliamentary law and is supreme above it, in our 
judgment.” That was the individual view of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] and myself; and after we had conferred upon it we 
said, “ Notwithstanding the fact that the parliamentarians tell 
us that we are absolved from this obligation, we choose as indi- 
vidual Members of the Senate, having made our pledge to the 
Senate in open Senate, to stand by that obligation.” We have 
stood by it, undeviatingly and unswervingly, to the present min- 
ute; and now all we ask is that we be absolved by the Senate 
in a formal way from that obligation. That is the only ques- 
tion before us. 

Now, you say, “ Why?” 

Senators, after we returned to the conference the first thing 
that was said by Chairman Haw tery was, We are not in any 
position to confer with you.” “Why?” Because you are in 
no position to confer. Your hands are tied. You have an obli- 
gation.” He said, “ When the bill first came to us we told you 
that we had an obligation, and you said ‘Go and discharge your 
obligation by taking your votes.’ We did discharge our obliga- 
tion. We have taken the votes. We have absolved ourselves 
from the binding force of the obligation we made by having the 
yotes. Now, you go and do the same thing; and until you do 
that you have not done anything that we have done. We have 
adopted the conference report. We have voted on the seven 
separate items. We have discharged our obligations to the 
House by having those votes, You have taken no forward step. 
You have not voted on the general conference report. You have 
not voted on the seven items. You have in no wise discharged 
yourselves from the obligation that you voluntarily entered into 
to the Senate, and until you do that you are in no position to 
confer with us and we are in no position to confer with you.” 

That was the attitude of the House; and, Senators, I am 
bound to say, with all due deference to ourselves, that the House 
was just about right on that proposition. ` 

When we sat down to talk about the debenture, they said, 
“ Why, we can not talk to you about that. Your hands are 
tied.” One day, my friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] will remember, I undertook to discuss the flexible 
provision in the conference, I brought up several propositions 
on the flexible provision that I thought we might well discuss 
in the conference, and made two or three suggestions. I see 
the Democratic leader of the House over there, my friend 
GARNER. He can not speak here, but he remembers the situa- 
tion very well. I undertook to discuss four or five changes 
that I thought might be made in the House provision on that 
subject; and after I had talked a little bit, Chairman HAWLEY 
said: “ What is the use of talking about that? You are in no 
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position to confer with us. Your hands are tied. You can not 
enter into a full and free conference; and until you go back to 
the Senate and free your bands and rid yourselves of this obli- 
gation we can not confer with you and you can not confer with 
8 fons so far as this question is concerned the conference is 
ended,” 

That is all there was to the subject. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY, As I understand the Senator, when the 
conferees met, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] told them 
that the Senate conferees were in no position to confer on the 
flexible provision and the debenture, 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What earthly use was there in having a 
conference, then? 

Mr. WATSON. He did not put it just that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. They made the statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator said there were six or 
seven items upon which the House conferees were not in posi- 
tion to confer, and that the Senator from Utah said there were 
two items on which the Senate conferees were in no position to 
confer, 

Mr. WATSON. 
said it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then what in the world was the use of 
having a promise from the Senate conferees at all? If they 
knew those matters were not to be in conference, what kind of a 
conference were they expecting to have? What was the use of 
having a promise that the Senate conferees were going to come 
back with those matters when they were not even going to 
confer about them? 

Mr. WATSON. That was exactly the situation, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That was a declaration upon the part of the 
Senate conferees before they ever tried to confer—that they 
were not going to confer. 

Mr. WATSON. Absolutely, on those items. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then what was the use of having any 
promise to bring them back? 

Mr. WATSON. Because we had 1,500 other items upon 
which to confer, and we did confer upon all the other items, and 
we did reach an agreement, and that agreement was adopted by 
the House, and it is lying here now on the Vice President’s 
desk awaiting our action, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senate conferees understood when 
they went there that they were going to bring those provisions 
back? i 

Mr. WATSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then what in the world was the use of 
having a conference? 

Mr. WATSON. We understood then that we intended to 
bring them back, and we did bring them back, and we have 
brought them back, and they are here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senate conferees never did intend 
to have an agreement about them? 

Mr. WATSON. We could not have an agreement about them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, the Senator says the conferees intended 
when they went there to bring them back. 

Mr. WATSON. We could not have an agreement about them. 
We intended to bring them back. We stated openly on the floor 
of the Senate that we intended to bring them back. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is, that the Senate conferees did not 
intend to try to agree upon them? 

Mr. WATSON. Why, certainly not, so far as the conference 
committee was concerned, because 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. In just a minute—because we did not have a 
full and free hand, and we want to go back with a full and 
free hand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, if the House conferees had 
been perfectly willing to surrender on those provisions, the 
Senate conferees would not have agreed with them. 

Mr. WATSON. Why, of course we would if the House con- 
ferees had surrendered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator says the Senate conferees in- 
tended to bring them back when they went there; that they did 
not intend to agree upon them. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the use of discussing that? 

Mr, CARAWAY. What is the use of haying a conference 
under those conditions? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, regardless of the position of 
the Senate conferees on the flexible tariff and debenture amend- 
ments, the House conferees were free to confer on those items 
during the first stages of the conference, were they not? 


Mr. WATSON. On the debenture? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not? 

Mr. WATSON. They stated squarely that they would not 
Mr. BARKLEY. But they were free to do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Because our hands were tied. 


. BARKLEY. But their hands were not tied. 
. WATSON. But they said, Tou can not confer with us, 
and so there can not be any conference.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. So, in order to bring about a situation 
where the hands of both sides would be tied, they took the 
matter back to the House and had a vote on it; but up to that 
time their hands were not tied, and so long as their hands 
were not tied they themselves were not tied. 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why, absolutely. The Senate conferees 
only promised to bring the matters back here before they would 
yield on them; but as long as they were not willing to yield 
on them, and the House conferees were free, there was a free 
conference. In order to tie up both sides, however, they took 
the matter back to the House and had a vote on it, and then 
came in and made the point that the Senate conferees could not 
confer because their hands were tied. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the use of my friend from Kentucky 
trying to put ideas into our heads? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there is any use at all. 

Mr. WATSON. We had this idea. . It was our personal 
pledge. We construed our own personal pledge, and we con- 
strued that pledge to mean that we never intended to have a 
yote on that question in the conference until we brought it back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was not the promise. The promise 
was that before the Senate conferees would yield on it at all 
they would bring it back. 

Mr. WATSON. We do not think so. We never have con- 
strued it that way. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding of the agreement which the 
conferees, as Senators, made, was that they would not yield 
upon these matters until they brought them back here for the 
judgment of the Senate. That did not prevent a conference, 
except upon the theory that it involved a yielding on the 
matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they had yielded, that would have settled it. 

Mr. BORAH. If they had yielded, of course, the conferees 
would have had no trouble in reaching an agreement; but what 
is happening now is that they are asking that the conferees of 
the Senate be put in a position where they can yield upon these 
two matters—not discuss them but yield upon them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? In view of the record, does the Senator think that 
all of the Senate conferees are at full liberty to confer and reach 
an agreement, if possible, as to the debenture and the flexible 
tariff provision? 

Mr. BORAH. They are in a position to discuss everything 
except the ultimate proposition of yielding the two matters. If 
the conferees can come together upon the two matters and agree 
upon different terms than those which are expressed in the 
Senate amendment, they have a perfect right to do so; but the 
Senate conferees can not surrender the two matters without com- 
ing back to the Senate. 

What is happening is this: I do not know who is the father 
of it, but what is happening is this: The House does not pro- 
pose to confer with the Senate until the Senate conferees are 
in a position to surrender these two matters—not to confer but 
to surrender them—and that is what they intend. 

Mr. WATSON. How does the Senator know there will be a 
surrender if we can not even confer? 

Mr. BORAH. The conferees can confer. 

Mr. WATSON. No; we can not confer, and the House has 
squarely taken the position that we can not confer. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the House has. 

Mr. WATSON. And I want to say to my friend from Idaho 
that we three people construed our own obligation—here is the 
pledge that we made here—we construed our own obligation to 
mean that we would not confer on the matter until we brought 
it back. I want to state further, while the Senator from Idaho 


is on the floor, and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
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SoN] is rising, that he remembers one time when he undertook 
to construe our pledge differently from the way we did. He 
said, “ No; we can talk about it.” That was one day, Mr, Presi- 
dent, when I undertook to talk to the conference committee 
about the flexible provision. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. WATSON. Wait a minute. I undertook to talk to the 
conferees about the flexible provision, and immediately Chair- 
man HAw Ley said, Tou can not confer on that, because your 
hands are tied, and you can not enter into a full and free con- 
ference.” Then Senator Harrison spoke up and said, “ You are 
wrong about that, in my judgment. The Senate conferees 
pledged themselves not to recede until they had gone back 
into the Senate.” We three immediately spoke up and said, 
“No; that was not our pledge. Our pledge was to take it 
back into the Senate before any action was taken.” 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, well; no such agreement was made here. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to ask the Senator in that con- 
nection, after he made the statement that he was in no position 
to yield or to confer about these two propositions, if I did not 
take the other position—and the Senator from North Carolina, 
I think, agreed with me on that proposition—that you had only 
promised that you would not recede on these propositions, but 
that you had the power to try to get together and bring back 
some compromise proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. To which we did not accede, 

Mr, HARRISON, I asked the House conferees if they would 
not offer some basis of compromise, or what was the very best 
they had to offer, and they refused to give us any light on the 
proposition or to offer any hope to us that we might compromise. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, if the House had yielded that 
would have ended it. But the House did not yield, and not only 
a but the House took the position that we had no right to 
confer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to make one statement, and then 
I will yield. 

This was our situation: We had made verbal pledges; there 
was no resolution of the Senate binding us. We stood up as 
three individual Senators, talking to our associates and col- 
leagues, and made three separate pledges on the proposition. It 
may be that we were supersensitive; it may be that we were 
squeamish about it, but there was not one of us who intended to 
come back with any kind of a proposition which would lay us 
open to the charge of having betrayed our trust and turned our 
backs on our pledges. I know how immediately some gentlemen 
in the Senate would have charged us with that, if there had 
been the slightest opportunity on earth to do so. But we did 
not intend to place ourselves in that position, and we have not 
done so. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator was oversensitive about it, 
and therefore construed it wrongly. 

The fact is that we certainly desired that you might confer, 
we certainly desired that you might discuss, we desired that you 
might get the House to accept some form of debenture or some 
form of flexible tariff provision. But we did not want an abso- 
lute surrender on the two propositions until the Senate passed 
upon the question. 

Let me tell the Senator this: The hands of both Houses are 
tied on this proposition, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know what the Senator means. 

Mr. BORAH. We are placed in a situation where we are 
practically told from the White House that if either one of these 
things is in the tariff bill, it will die. That is where the “tie” 
comes, 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator been told that? 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator any doubt about the inter- 
pretation which is to be placed upon the statement of the Presi- 
dent with regard to the debenture? 

Mr. WATSON. Well, in my own mind, I have not, I will 
say frankly to my friend. 

Mr. BORAH. No; nor has any other sensible man. We know 
perfectly well that we have been informed in such language as 
that in which a President would inform the Senate that if that 
provision remains in the tariff bill, the President will veto it. 
That is where our hands are tied. It is the same with respect 
to the flexible provision, and is not the House voting as the 
White House wants on this proposition? 
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Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean that when the House 
of Representatives votes by something like 100 majority on a 
proposition, they are simply echoing somebody else’s yoice, and 
have not any ideas of their own about this flexible tariff pro- 
vision? 

Mr. BORAH. If the House did not intend to kill this propo- 
sition without any reservation or any excuse whatever, they cer- 
tainly would be willing to confer with you as to whether we 
should have the debenture; and, if so, as to what kind of a 
debenture we should have. 

Mr. WATSON. They say that if this resolution is passed and 
our hands are freed and we go back they will confer. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly; and you will then come back with the 
proposition, in a few days, that we will surrender. 

Mr. WATSON. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. BORAH. I know it just as well as I know that the sun 
will rise to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know that, even? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; fairly well. vs 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The promise of the three Senators repre- 
senting the majority in the conference was not that they would 
not confer with the House about these items. It was that they 
would not take any action until they had referred the matter 
back to the Senate for its advice and instruction. Did we not 
make that perfectly clear to the conferees on the part of the 
House, and did not the conferees on the part of the House refuse 
to enter into any discussion of these two items with us? Did 
we not go further than that and ask them if they had any com- 
promise they wanted to suggest to us, and if so, to suggest it, 
having in mind that if the compromise were such as we thought 
we were justified in bringing back to the Senate, we would 
bring it back to the Senate? Did they not refuse to indicate to 
us their views in reference to these items? i 

Mr. WATSON. They certainly did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not only as to that, but as to the other 
items involved? 

Mr. WATSON. They refused to discuss either one of them, 
and they said that while our hands were tied they would not 
confer on the other six items, and they did not confer on the 
other six items. We asked them to sit down around the table 
and confer on the other six items, and that they declined to do, 
and they would not start to confer on the flexible and debenture 
provisions. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
tield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. As a practical proposition, and laying all 
parliamentary questions aside, does the Senator think that if the 
resolution proposed by the Senator from Utah is adopted, it 
will result in the Senate’s flexible provision and the debenture 
being stricken out, and the conference report brought back to 
that effect? > 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know what will happen. We have 
not talked about it. If it does, then the Senator will have an 
opportunity to debate it, and to vote on it, when it comes back. 

Mr. BRATTON. I want to know the Senator's idea about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not vote on it as a separate proposition. 
There will be no opportunity to vote on those matters as separate 
propositions. 

Mr. WATSON. I said on the floor that I did not surrender 
my individual convictions on the question. I have the Recorp 
right here. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] asked me this 
question: 


May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. Warson, Certainly. 

* * . * s * . 

Mr. Boram. In a test vote after coming back to the Senate the Senator 
would yote against the debenture? 

Mr. Watson. Yes; because I am against it. I do not agree to sur- 
render my convictions on the proposition by becoming a conferee, I will 
say to my friend from Idaho, but I do agree to stand by the provisions 
of the Senate bill until the conference returns it to the Senate. I have 
already had a conference with the Senator from North Carolina. 


Which was true. That was the position I took, and it is the 
position the other conferees on this side took, and we stood by it, 
and we are standing by it, and unless our hands are freed by the 
passage of this resolution, there will be no conference. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to my friend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How can the Senator from 
Indiana make the assertion that the conferees are standing by 
their promise when they are here asking, by a solemn resolution, 
to be relieved of it? 

Mr. WATSON. We have stood by it up to the present time, 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly; but the Senator 
now wants to be excused from keeping his promise. 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly do; or there will be no confer- 
ence. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me say that for once over 
a long period of time we have the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Indiana exactly where we want them. We have 
them tied to carry out the wishes of the Senate, and, so far as 
I am concerned, I would like to bind them a little tighter, in- 
stead of releasing them from their obligation. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say this to my friend, I have no doubt 
the Senator personally would like to do that, and that is all 
right, I understand that, and of course I have no feeling about 
it; but here is the situation, in my honest judgment, as I stand 
looking into the face of the honorable Senator, unless our hands 
are freed, and we can go into a full conference with the House 
conferees on this subject, there will be no tariff bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas? Why? 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator ask why? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Because the opposition of the 
House to the debenture and the flexible provision is so marked 
that the Senator does not hope to get either of those matters 
out of conference, and he intends, when he is released from his 
promise, to yield both propositions. 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all, not at all; but I know this, that 
We can not even take the first step toward the passage of this 
bill until we go back and confer with the House conferees, 
Our hands are tied. We are in no position to have a full and 
free conference with them on the debenture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Your hands are tied only 
against yielding on the two propositions. They are not tied in 
efforts to secure the adoption of the two propositions. 

Mr. WATSON. We have not taken that position. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I answer the Sen- 


Mr. WATSON, I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That may well be so—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is so, is it not? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; if the Senator will permit me 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How may it well be so if it 
is not so? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand and can speak the English 
language. It may well be so and it might be so—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But it is not so, the Senator 


says. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Wait a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order, and 
the occupants of the galleries will be in order. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if this is a theater for 
buffoonery, be it so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator does not mean to 
characterize this debate in that spirit? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I characterize the proceedings here now 
as buffoonery, but not imputing any such act to my friend. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator wishes to do 
that, I am perfectly willing to leave it to anybody present to 
determine who is the buffoon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well; if the Senator thinks that 
remark is courteous, he thinks it; I do not. 

I was about to say that the Senator might be entirely right 
in his interpretation of the action of the Senate and of the 
promise given by the conferees, but the House conferees took 
another position. They said that they considered it would be 
idle, entirely futile, to engage in conference when we were tied 
not to recede, or to enter into the discussion in a spirit of com- 
promise. That is what I wanted to say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from In- 
diana to permit me to ask the Senator from California a 
question. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Laying aside all question as 
to the merits of this discussion, is not the significance of this 
motion, the purpose of those who make it, to surrender on both 
propositions—a position affirmatively taken by the Senate, a 
position which the conferees, in order to secure the confidence 
of the Senate, pledged themselves not to yleld? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I answer for myself 
and I stand by what I now say—that I do not seek a further 
conference with any intention of surrendering in the way the 
Senator indicates. I have very fixed notions in regard to both 
of. these propositions, and I hope it will not injure the bill 
when I say that, as for me, I would surrender both of the 
propositions if it became necessary in order to pass this bill 
as amended. I mean that I would eliminate the debenture 
provision; I would eliminate the flexible tariff provision, as 
the latter provision stands in the House and in the Senate, if 
necessary to pass a genuine protective tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Where is the Senator from Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Indiana still 
has the floor. Does he yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been trying to get the Senator from 
Indiana to yield to me for some time. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that if the conferees 
are sincere they will agree that the House is determined, ap- 
parently, that there shall be no agreement unless the conferees 
on the part of the Senate yield on these two propositions. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not prepared to say that. The indica- 
tions all point that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator know that every one of 
the majority conferees on the part of the Senate would like to 
yield on these two propositions? Is not that true? 

Mr. WATSON. So far as I am concerned, there is not the 
slightest doubt on earth about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The House conferees are determined that 
they will not yield, and the Senator knows that if this matter 
goes back with the hands of the conferees untied, the Senate 
conferees are going to yield to the House. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know that at all. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I think the Senator knows that as well as 
he knows anything. 

Mr. WATSON, I do not know it at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, the Senator says that if that should 
happen, the Senate will have an opportunity to vote upon the 
items. Yes; it will—— 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it will have to vote upon tine as a 
part of the general conference report. 

Mr, WATSON. Absolutely, when it comes back—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we can not get a separate vote on 
these propositions. 
Mr. WATSON. 

leave it.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. The desire of the Senate from the very be- 
ginning of this controversy has been to safeguard itself by 
demanding that it shall have a separate vote upon these two 
propositions, and to release you gentlemen means to defeat abso- 
lutely the purpose of the Senate, and it means the defeat of both 
the debenture and flexible tariff provisions of the bill. The 
Senator knows that as well as I know, if he is sincere with 
himself and sincere with the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is a conferee and he will be in 
the conference, 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana has 
said he would like to yield and surrender on these two propo- 
sitions, 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I said so. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] has said the same. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I have not said the same. 
or no rules, I do not want anybody to misrepresent me. 
Mr. BORAH. I would not do it for anything in the world. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I did not make that statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Indiana permit a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from California 
surely will remember that he said he would yield both proposi- 
tions rather than have the bill fail. Now, I want to ask him if 
he expects, after the passage of the Smoot resolution, if it does 


When it comes back it is either “take it or 
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pass, that the House conferees will yield; and is it not the- 


logical conclusion from his statement that he himself will yield 
in order to secure an agreement in conference? He wants to 
yield, and he will yield. 
Mr. SIMMONS. He wants his hands untied so he can yield. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He wants to yield in order to 
get an agreement in conference, and he says he will yield both 
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propositions rather than fail to secure an agreement. I think 
in view of that statement that my declaration a moment ago 
is correct—that the real significance of the resolution is a de- 
vice on the part of the conferees to yield the expressed views 
of the Senate on these two vital questions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield to me a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Supporting the statement of the Senator 
from Arkansas a little while ago with reference to the agree- 
ment between the Republican conferees of the two Houses, I 
wish to refer to the fact that just before they came to a con- 
clusion about presenting this resolution we had a meeting of the 
conferees, and the Democratic members of that body were po- 
litely invited to retire. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; were politely invited to retire. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The minority members? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the Republican conferees on the 
part of the House and Senate remained and prepared the resolu- 
tion which is now before us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is a most astonishing 
proposition [laughter], amazing and conclusive evidence that 
the cohorts of privilege were getting together and trying to 
find some scheme to defeat the will of the Senate with respect 
to these two vitally important itens. 

Mr. WATSON. That is a beautiful thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President. 

Fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator from Indiana, he 
proposes to yield upon both propositions rather than to defeat 
the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Absolutely. 

Mr, BORAH. That is the same position with reference to 
thenr that is taken by the Senator from California. I have not 
misconstrued his position? 

Mr. WATSON. Not a bit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will state my position. 

Mr. BORAH. I will state the Senator's position if I may, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; the Senator need not do so. I am 
eapable of stating my own position. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has already said that he is op- 
posed to both propositions and would like to see them out of the 
bill, and that he does not want to see the bill defeated. He 
can draw his inference, I draw mine. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] feels the same way, and yet we are asked here 
to take off the instructions and release the conferees for the 
purpose of enabling them to go back te confer for the purpose 
of surrendering. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the construction of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Inside of 10 days it will be recorded right here. 

Mr. WATSON. It may be. I do not know what is going to 
happen in 10 days with any conference report, and neither does 
my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should it take 10 days? 

Mr. WATSON. What is the object of a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses? It is that the conferees 
may get together and discuss the whole situation, That we 
have never had the privilege of doing up to this time nor the 
opportunity of doing up to this time. We have not discussed 
the debenture and we have not discussed the flexible provision 
because the House has taken the position and we have taken 
the position that we were so bound that we could not debate or 
discuss either. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Indiana means the Senate 
majority conferees have never yet had the privilege of yielding 


those two points? 

Mr. WATSON. We could not have said to them that we were 
going to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not without violating your promise. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator wants the privilege, and he 


wants the privilege for the purpose of yielding. 

Mr. WATSON. I never have had the slightest idea in the 
world of yielding until we brought the matter back to the 
Senate, and nobody knows that better than my good friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that in his heart of 
hearts he would be delighted to have both of the provisions 
stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. I have said that over and over and over 
again, Certainly in my heart and in my head and in my whole 
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being eens be delighted to have both provisions stricken out 
of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He wants the resolution adopted so he may 
have the privilege of doing that. 

Mr. WATSON. I can not tell whether they will do so or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] the other day, contrary to the ruling of the Senator from 
Utah and Chairman Haw Ley, actually took the floor and argued 
in favor of modifying the flexible provision, and went on with 
his argument at some length, stating that he very much pre- 
ferred that sort of thing to the entire defeat of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the instructions of the Senate or the 
request of the Senate he had a perfect right to do that. There 
Was no reason in the world why he should not do it. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not look upon it that way. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly the Senator from California did. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know whether he did or not. 

Mr. BORAH. He proceeded to argue until the House con- 
ferees told him to desist. 

Mr. WATSON. And I did the same on another occasion, 

Mr. BORAH. That is precisely what we understood the 
Senate conferees were to do, to go there and discuss these 
propositions—— 

Mr. WATSON. We did not understand it so. 

Mr. BORAH. And arrive at a conclusion if they could do 
so. Certainly there would have been no occasion for passing 
these things through the Senate if we could not talk about them 
until they came back here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator recall at any time in either 
the House or Senate when one of the objects of asking for a 
conference was that the conferees would be instructed at the 
outset not to yield on certain items? Is there any time in 
the memory of any Member here that that sort of thing was 
done when a bill was sent to conference the first time? 

It seems to me this is a conflict between the two Houses. 
It is not a question of the merits of the case at all. If we 
should ask for a conference with the other House and instruct 
our conferees, the House would certainly be justified in refus- 
ing a conference, because it would not be a conference. We 
would do the same thing if the situation were reversed. 
Whether it was a mistake or not, it seems to me the whole 
controversy is a matter of procedure between the two Houses. 
If we want to let the bill fail on the ground that the other 
House will not meet us because it is not a conference, we will 
have to let it go that way. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask the Senator from Idaho if he will 
permit me to propound a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Would the Senator from Idaho rather have 
no tariff bill than one without the flexible provision, with presi- 
dential power, and the debenture provision in it? 

Mr. BORAH. I will answer just as frankly as the Senator 
from Indiana has. If the debenture and the flexible provision 
are stricken out of the bill, I propose to vote against the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. There you aret The Senator could have full 
opportunity to do that if we do yield and bring them back in 
that way to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly, but I have to vote on the item as it 
comes here. I want to test the Senate upon the two matters. 
I think I have a right to do so. I do not think we have to 
conclude the matter in 10 days or two weeks or even within a 
month. In my opinion, we could afford to stay here an indefi- 
nite length of time to test the question of whether or not we are 
to have the two propositions. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator can test the matter just as soon 
as we bring the report back. The Senator said he would rather 
have no bill than have a bill with the flexible provision and de- 
benture out. If we yield and bring back the bill with those pro- 
visions out, and that is the crux of the whole thing, he can ex- 
press his views and give voice to his opinion on the proposition 
by voting against the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not interested in expressing my views by 
yoting against the bill. I am interested in getting the deben- 
ture. It does not make any difference about the expression of 
my views. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator can express his views on the 
vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and I could go on record by voting and 
then go home and say, “I voted to retain these items, and that 
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is my record.” But that is not the thing in which I am inter- 
ested. I am interested in getting the debenture. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. In view of the construction of the Senator 
and his colleagues, the majority members of the conference, 
namely, that they were in no position to insist on the two 
Senate amendments in conference, does not the Senator think 
it is fair, instead of offering this resolution that will untie their 
hands, that a motion ought to be made to adhere to the Senate 
amendments so they can at least for the time being go in and 
make a real fight for flexibility and the debenture? 

Mr. WATSON. Here is the situation about that proposal. 
The Senator remembers that we met down in the Finance Com- 
mittee room, all of the conferees being present, for the express 
purpose of bringing in that part of the report. The Senator 
knows that we can not bring in a report unless the report is 
signed by all conferees. We had the report ready and we were 
ready to affix our signatures, but the House conferees refused 
to sign the report and there was no way in the world we could 
come back into the Senate except upon their signatures. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator has admitted that he 
never construed his promise as one that he should insist in 
conference on the two amendments, and consequently nothing 
was done. 

Mr. WATSON. Nothing has been done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think that he and his 
colleagues ought to ask the Senate at least to insist on this 
proposition instead of asking us to untie his hands? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Utah made a motion that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and ask for a further con- 
ference and that was granted. We went into further con- 
ference, and when we got into that further conference the 
House conferees refused further to confer with us on the propo- 
sition. The Senator knows that to be the fact. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said he construed his promise 
then and his action that we could not insist on the Senate 
amendments. I think he is wrong. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he is wrong, too. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator from Virginia desires to take 
the floor, I am glad to yield the floor. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is my desire. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before the Senator from Indiana yields the 
floor I should like to ask him a question, 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The contention which the Senator is mak- 
ing is that the resolution ought to pass so that his hands will 
be untied and he can go into a free conference. On the 3d day 
of May one of the conferees on the part of the House, Mr. 
TREADWAY, made a speech in the House in which he stated 
that there could be no compromise between the House and the 
Senate on the provision of the flexible amendment to the tariff 
bill; that it was a question of granting the President the power 
or not granting it, and there could be no compromise on the 
subject; and that he was irrevocably committed to the House 
provision. If that is true, and that is the attitude of the other 
conferees on the part of the House, what are the Senator from 
Indiana and his fellow conferees going to confer about if the 
resolution of the Senator from Utah be adopted? 

Mr. WATSON. In the first place, I have known many men 
to stand on the floor of the Senate and the House and say 
what they wanted and what they would do and what they would 
not do, and yet when they got into a full and free conference 
and the question was whether or not the bill should pass or 
fail, and if it depended on his changing his position, he would 
yield. I have known that to happen a good many times to save 
a bill which everybody is interested in having passed. I want 
the tariff bill to pass, and I want a full and free conference so 
I can sit down with my fellow’ conferees on the part of the 
Senate and the conferees representing the House, for the pur- 
pose of agreeing if we can agree, and if we can not agree then 
we will report a disagreement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the object of a conference 
is to get an agreement between the will of the Senate and the 
will of the House. That is the purpose of a conference. But 
what does the House say in this instance? They say, We will 
not confer with the will of the Senate expressed in this resolu- 
tion, We refuse to have a conference unless we can meet the 
three gentlemen who have been appointed conferees on the part 
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of the Senate, and confer with their will and their desires and 
their wishes in this matter. If you instruct them, we refuse 
to have a conference. We will confer with those three Members 
of the Senate, and if you do not give them absolute liberty and 
absolute freedom to carry out their will, we refuse to have any 
further conference.” 

In all my experience in legislative bodies I have never known 
the House to take such a stand against the Senate. In other 
words, they say, Unless these three Senators have the right 
to put their will into the conference report and not the will of 
the Senate, we will refuse even to sign a conference report and 
let it come back so that the Senate can express its will.” They 
even refuse, under the confession of these gentlemen, to make a 
report of a disagreement so the motion could be made in the 
Senate to recede from the two amendments which are now in 
disagreement in the conference. In other words, they say, “ We 
refuse to confer with the will of the Senate, the majority of the 
Senate. We segregate three Senators who we know agree with 
us, and we will confer with nobody else.” That is the sum and 
substance of their proposition, I submit, and it can not be 
challenged. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly? 

Mr. WATSON. I want to be fair to the conferees on the part 
of the House. I think it should be said that they take that 
position simply because they claimed we could not confer with 
them, that our hands were tied, and we could not enter upon 
a full and free conference with them. That was their position. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senate conferees could not do that, 
why did they not come back here and make a report of disagree- 
ment? The House conferees said “No; we will not sign a 
report of disagreement. We positively refuse to sign a report 
of disagreement; we positively refuse to let the Senate express 
its will: we will not confer with anybody but the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], If the 
Senate will release them absolutely from any commitment and 
let them come in free and unfettered, we know what they believe, 
and we will confer; but we will not sign a report of disagree- 
ment. We want to do but one thing and that is meet these three 
gentlemen and have them make an ignominious surrender.” 
That is the sum and substance of it, and it can not be denied. 
Has the time come when the Senate shall abdicate its will and 
surrender to three conferees who are opposed to the will of the 
Senate? 

The object of a conference, of course, Is to secure an agree- 
ment between the will of the House and the will of the Senate; 
but in this instance the House, with an arrogance unparalleled 
and with a purpose that everybody understands, says, We will 
not confer with anybody; unfetter Smoor, unfetter WATSON, 
and unfetter SHORTRIDGE; if you will send them back to confer- 
ence free and unfettered we will sign a report either of dis- 
agreement or a report of agreement, but we will confer with 
nobody else; we will even refuse to sign a report in order to 
give the Senate an opportunity to recede or adhere.” In all my 
parliamentary experience I think that is the most unusual and 
remarkable situation which has come to my notice. The three 
conferees on the part of the Senate, with the modesty which 
characterizes them, come here and recommend that the Senate 
surrender to the will of the House and agree to the proposal of 
the House conferees, who say they will confer with nobody save 
three members of the conference committee on the part of the 
Senate if they shall be unfettered. If refusal to accede to such 
a suggestion means the defeat of the bill, I say, so far as I am 
concerned let it be defeated. Has the time come when the 
House shall determine for the Senate by fixing the procedure of 
a conference committee its methods of legislation and even stip- 
ulate the method by which we are to surrender, select even the 
place, the hour, and the manner of making the surrender and 
capitulation? 

Such a precedent ought not to be established anywhere. If 
the Senate majority conferees want to go back unfettered, let 
them move to recede from the two amendments; but I protest 
that the Senate should not surrender to the dictation of the 
House and to the demand that the three majority conferees on 
the part of the Senate shall be sent back to conference unfet- 
tered or else the House conferees will not sign any report, even 
a disagreement. I am willing to meet the issue, and if the issue 
should result in the death of the bill, God knows the country 
would be saved, the country would be benefited, the industries of 
the United States would be relieved. Let the House take the 
responsibility of killing this child that nobody will father except 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY], who is running 
for Senator in the primaries in Pennsylvania to-morrow. I will 
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not be distressed by the death of the bill. Nine-tenths of the 
people of the country would be glad if it were killed, and, in my 
epinion, the House is simply trying te make an issue in order to 
strangle this orphan, whose paternity no one will admit or take 
the responsibility for. 

Why does the majority in this Chamber want to retain the 
present flexible provisions of the tariff law? Do they want to 
give the President an opportunity to write a tariff bill for three 
years? How does the President stand on the tariff? Nobody 
knows. Is he for protection or against protection? Is he for 
this bill or against this bill? Is the Republican majority will- 
ing to enact a bill which will put the entire tariff policy of the 
eountry for three years in the hands of a man who will not say 
whether he thinks this bill is good or bad, who will not advise 
the Congress, but makes only cue recommendation and that is, 
“Give me the power to fix the tariff rates of the United States 
for three years.” That is all he has insisted on; that is the 
only illumination we have gotten from his mind. If the Senate 
has respect for itself, if it does not want to establish a danger- 
ous precedent, it seems to me it should not give the power to 
fix the rates for three yeurs to a President whose stand on the 
tariff is not known. If the power should be given to him for 
three years, the question of what the tariff rates would be 
might be shrouded in uncertainty, 

If the Senate does not want to surrender the farmers of this 
country to the exorbitant protection afforded by this bill. 
which discriminates against the farmer in behalf of the great 
industries, then the debenture plan should be adopted, for that 
is the only means by which conditions can be equalized. If the 
Senate is not willing to make such a surrender, then the proper 
course to pursue is to defeat this resolution. 

Senators on the other side tell the farmer, “ We will increase 
under this bill the cost of raising wheat and corn and all other 
agricultural products 25 per cent; we will do it by law enacted 
in Washington.” Then we on this side say, “If you increase 
the cost of raising all products of the farm 25 per cent by law, 
so help us, the same law that increases the cost of raising farm 
products should provide a method to reduce part of that cost, 
so that when wheat and corn and cotton and other products of 
the United States meet the products of the world in the markets 
of Liverpool the Government may reduce to some extent the 
increased cost that the Government has put on.” That is all 
the debenture does, and it does not grant to the farmer a 
benefit equal to the imposition levied upon him under the 
tariff bill. 

If the bill is to fail, let it fail if it can not do justice to the 
farmer and can not save America from the uncertainties of 
tariff rates fixed by the President. Let the Republican major- 
ity take the responsibility. I am not willing to make this 
cowardly surrender and to change the procedure of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Chair to Senate Rule XVIII, which in part 
reads as follows: 


If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided. 


In view of that rule, I make the request that this proposition 
which contains two separate questions be divided when the vote 
shall be taken. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, whatever the apparent pur- 
poses of this proposed act of absolution on the part of the Senate 
in behalf of its conferees may have been when it was originally 
introduced, I think the debate this morning clearly reveals what 
its real purpose is; and that purpose, of course, is to kill the 
debenture and to kill the flexible provisions adopted by the Sen- 
ate just as soon as sufficient time shall have elapsed during 
which the conferees can decently inter them and come back to 
the Senate and report. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] a 
little while ago stated that when the Senate conferees first met 
the House conferees the House conferees—mind this language— 
were informed that the Senate conferees could not confer with 
reference to the debenture and the flexible tariff provisions. 
I challenge that statement of the Senator from Indiana as being 
consistent with a fair discharge of his duty to the Senate. The 
promise which was exacted from the conferees was as follows. 
Quoting from page 6378 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
2, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] being on the floor, the 
junior Senator from Texas propounded this inquiry: 


Mr. CONNALLY. I understand the Senator from Utah some time ago 
gave assurance on the part of the Senate conferees that no agreement 
to eliminate the debenture or the flexible tariff provisions in the bill 
would be agreed to by the Senate conferees until they had come back 
to the Senate and the Senate had expressed itself upon all those issues, 
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Xr. Smoor, That is correct; that is what I said; and I want again 
to state that that will be the position of the Senate conferees. 


The Senate conferees had a perfect right to take up with the 
House conferees the debenture and the flexible clauses; it was 
the duty of the Senate conferees to undertake to get the House 
conferees to accept the debenture and the flexible tariff provi- 
sions adopted by the Senate; but the conferees, instead of doing 
that, put the flexible tariff provision and the debenture clause 
in a pigeonhole and said to the House conferees, “ We are going 
to bury these two items until we agree on every other item upon 
which we can reach an agreement, and then we shall be in a 
position to dictate whether those clauses be surrendered or 
whether the bill shall die.” That is, the attitude they are 
assuming here to-day. 

Mr. President, when first this bill went to conference some of 
us who have not been in the Senate very long thought that con- 
ferees ought to be appointed who really down in their hearts 
reflected the views of the Senate on these two major features of 
the tariff bill. There were some little rumblings and ripplings 
here to the effect that there should be added another conferee 
representing the progressive Republicans. How was that 
ayoided? It was avoided because the conferees representing the 
Senate, though they were personally opposed to the debenture 
and the flexible clauses, promised the Senate that they would 
not agree to their elimination in conference; that they would 
seek a separate vote here and have the sentiment in the Senate 
tested on those two issues. That was the consideration actuat- 
ing many Senators to abandon the movement to have selected 
conferees who in their hearts really represented the views of the 
Senate, 

What is going to be the result? The three majority con- 
ferees representing the House of Representatives, who have the 
House back of them, really are against the debenture and the 
flexible clauses. With the majority conferees in their hearts 
against both those propositions telling us that they are anxious 
to be absolved from their promise again to submit them to the 
Senate, and telling us that they will surrender them rather 
than to see the bill fail, what chance will the Senate have in 
such a contest? Information as to their attitude has gone out 
to the world; the House conferees know the sentiments of the 
Senate conferees, and when they go back into conference again 
what will the House conferees say? In their hearts they will 
say, “Well, all we need to do is to sit down here in front of the 
Senate conferees and tell them that unless they abandon those 
two items there will be no tariff bill.” Each one of the Senate 
conferees has stated publicly that before he will surrender the 
chance to pass the bill he will surrender the views of the Senate. 
In a week's time the House conferees will smoke them out. An 
army never sat down before a starving town with any greater 
assurance of its capture than the House conferees will have 
when they sit down in front of the Senator from Indiana, the 
Senator from Utah, and the Senator from California. It will be 
only a little time until they will surrender. We all know that. 

This is the most remarkable parliamentary situation I have 
experienced during my short career here. What do we find? 
We find the Senate conferees, having made a solemn promise to 
the Senate to return these items to the Senate and get a vote 
here, coming back and asking the Senate to absolve them from 
the obligation of that promise. 

The Senator from Indiana says, however, that there is no 
obligation on the conferees. He says that when the first con- 
ference was over and a partial report was submitted the con- 
ferees were discharged of their promise. 

If that be his situation, why does he come here now? I make 
the statement that this movement to-day is simply a maneuver, 
a parliamentary maneuver, a grand stratagem, as it were, as a 
result of which, if the vote grants release from the promise, it 
will be hailed throughout the country as a surrender by the 
Senate of these two vital amendments which were placed on 
this bill in the Senate. On the other hand, it will be construed 
by the conferees themselves as an expression of the Senate's 
willingness for them to recede on these two items and to make 
up the bill. 

I make no reflection upon the sincerity of the conferees, 
They have told the Senate their position. Each one of them 
has told you that he would like to see the debenture dead. 
Each one of them has told you that in his secret heart he would 
like to see the flexible tariff provision of the Senate bill dead; 
and with three conferees from the House of the same opinion, 
how long do you suppose the gasping infant will survive? 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to discuss briefly the two Senate 
amendments. 

Mr. President, this bill is the farmer’s tariff bill. The Presi- 
dent of the United States called the extraordinary session of 
Congress in order to relieve agriculture through the agency of 
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the tariff. If this bill is enacted without the debenture it will 
present the strange anomaly of a farmer’s tariff bill that does 
something for everybody on earth except the farmer. It does 
something for everybody except the farmer, and it will do more 
to the farmer than any tariff bill heretofore enacted. 

We have been solemnly told, in this Chamber and out of it, 
that the administration proposed to employ this piece of this leg- 
islation to aid agriculture. I want to say that unless this 
amendment is adopted the farm-relief measure which we enacted 
here a year ago will not meet the promises which this Congress 
made nor the promises of the administration. 

It is true that there are a few little items here and there that 
aid agriculture—a few isolated schedules of somewhat negligible 
importance—but on the great major crops of the country this 
tariff bill does nothing whatever. The farm relief act, as it has 
been administered, has done nothing of a substantial nature; 
and unless the debenture is adopted as a part of this tariff bill 
we are going to break the hopes and the hearts of the farmers 
of this country who have believed they were going to get relief. 

Mr. President, with relation to export crops, the debenture is 
the only hope of the American farmer. I hold in my hand a 
statement issued by Mr. Legge, of the Federal Farm Board. 
Mr. Legge says that so far as the farmer’s situation is con- 
cerned there is no hope for the American wheat farmer as long 
as he has to export a surplus of his product to foreign lands, 

Here is what he says: 

TOPEKA, KANS., April 19. 

Asserting the outlook for the wheat growers on an export basis does 
not appear bright, Alexander Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, in a letter to Governor Reed yesterday said: 

“ It is our duty to place the facts before the growers, in the hope that 
they may gradually adjust production to the probable consuming 
demand.” 


I shall not read all of the article; but, concluding, he says: 


We believe that with some adjustment the American grower of cotton 
can stay in the export field. We can not, however, see any such hope 
for the wheat grower. 


Mr. President, there is the judgment of the chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board. He has been wrestling with the export 
situation now for over a year. The chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board says that so far as the export market for the 
American wheat grower is concerned, no hope can be offered 
to him to compete with farmers in foreign lands. The fact 
that we export some 200,000,000 bushels of wheat each year, in 
connection with this statement of the chairman of the Farm 
Board, absolutely condemns the wheat grower of America to 
no relief whatever from the Government unless the debenture 
amendment is adopted, 

The same fact applies to other export crops. It applies to 
exportable surpluses of cotton and of such other major crops 
as are produced in the United States. So let no Senator to-day 
be beguiled as to the effect of this yote. The effect of this vote 
is to tell the Senate conferees, “ You are at perfect liberty to 
surrender the debenture in conference,” because that is what 
it means. Senators who have voted throughout the years for 
the McNary-Haugen bill in an endeavor to enable the American 
farmer to export his products abroad and to receive the benefits 
of the theoretical principles of the tariff, do not be deceived, 
A vote to release the Senate conferees from their promise is a 
vote to condemn the farmer on an export basis to no relief 
whatever under this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, just a word on the flexible tariff provision. 

The flexible-tariff provision of the House bill is an enlarge- 
ment and a broadening of the power that was conferred upon 
the President in 1922 by the Fordney-McCumber Act. In 1922 it 
was stated on the floor of the Senate that the flexible provision, 
as then framed, was simply a temporary expedient. I quote 
from Senator McCumber, the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 10, 1922, p. 11155): 

Mr. President, if the Senator will read over carefully the directions 
given to the Tariff Commission, I think he will find that they are to 
present to the President all facts necessary for almost immediate con- 
clusion as to the rate of duty. 


Listen to the language of Senator McCumber in 1922, 
this policy was initiated: 


I do not want to convert the Tariff Commission into an organ to make 
tariffs for the United States. * * * But the exigencies of the chaotic 
condition that now confronts us in the commercial world are the only 
justification for the added power that is to be given the President, and 
I want it taken away just as soon as those exigencies no longer exist, 


In 1922 the plea was made that because of the chaotic con- 
ditions following the war, the fluctuations in foreign ex- 
changes, the uncertain conditions in commerce all over the 
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world, the fiexible provisions were to be adopted then simply 
as a temporary expedient. Senator McCumber, who proposed 
them, said that he was opposed to turning over to the Presi- 
dent the power of fixing tariff rates; that he only wanted that 
device to serve during the temporary and emergent conditions 
then existing; that when that time should expire he wanted 
to reclaim that power and put it back into the Congress of the 
United States. But, Mr. President, like every encroachment 
by the Executive upon the legislative power, it is now being 
used as a precedent, not for its continuance in the form in which 
it was originally devised, but it is being used to-day as a 
precedent for increasing the power of the President, for 
broadening his authority, and for giving to him a firmer grasp 
upon the right to fix tariff schedules, rather than for the Còn- 
gress of the United States to execute that purely legislative 
function. 

I should be pleased to hear some Senator explain the shift 
in the position of the Republican side of this Chamber from 
1922 until 1930. The flexible provision as prepared by the 
House is an absolute invasion of the constitutional authority 
of the Congress of the United States. It is more; it is a 
blending of the legislative power with the Executive power— 
one of the most dangerous expedients to be adopted by any 
free people. It destroys that nice system of checks and bal- 
ances which the Constitution set up in order to guarantee lib- 
erty. Writers on early constitutions have all agreed that the 
union of the legislative and the Executive or the judicial 
power in the hands of one agency is a sure agency of tyranny. 

Mr. President, these two issues have been fought out by the 
Senate over a period of more than a year. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, in its first session on the tariff bill, spent some two 
or three weeks, as I recall now, in considering the tariff measure. 
It voted upon few, if any, amendments at that time. It voted 
for the bill as a whole. When that measure came to the Senate 
it went to the Finance Committee, where through all of the 
summer and heat of last year the committee worked indus- 
triously upon its consideration. It then came here into this 
Chamber, and after a long and memorable fight a majority of 
this body deliberately adopted the flexible provision of the 
Senate bill and the export debenture plan. 

Are these labors, is this deliberation, to be thrown aside here 
in a moment simply because the House of Representatives rather 
brusquely, with a sense of authority which one legislative body 
does not always employ toward another, have decreed that unless 
the Senate conferees recede from the flexible tariff amendment 
of the Senate, unless they recede from the export debenture 
plan, there will be no tariff bill? 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives is supposed to 
want this bill enacted. The President of the United States is 
supposed to desire that this bill be enacted. If the President 
and the House of Representatives care so little for the life of 
this bill as to say that it will be killed, they will permit it to 
die, unless the Senate recedes from these two amendments, it 
would seem to me that the desire of the House and of the Presi- 
gent for this bill to live is indeed a frail and almost lifeless 

ope. 

Mr. President, this vote means in effect that the Senate con- 
ferees will immediately agree; when I say “ immediately” I do 
not mean in an hour; they may wait a week; they may wait 10 
days. When I say they will immediately agree, I mean that if 
this vote releases the Senate conferees the meeting of the minds 
will oceur simultaneously with the registration of the vote. 

Who could witness the performance of the Senator from 
Indiana this afternoon, who could hear the words of the Sen- 
ator from California here this afternoon, who could observe the 
maneuvers of the Senator from Utah here this afternoon and not 
know that as soon as the Senate unties their hands they will 
immediately walk over and permit the House to tie their hands? 

Mr. President, I hope that no member of the coalition who 
labored here last summer and last spring in behalf of the de- 
benture amendment and in the interest of agriculture will now 
vote to release the Senate conferees because some tariff schedule 
may carry a rate on peas. I hope no Senator who stood out 
last summer for some substantial relief for agriculture will 
desert that alignment and vote to release the conferees because 
the bill carries a duty of half a cent on flaxseed or a duty on 
some other minor agricultural product. 

Let no Senator who stood on this floor and by his utterances 
or by his yote, declared that the House flexible provision was an 
inyasion of the constitutional prerogatives of the Congress, now 
be made to change his conceptions of constitutional government 
because some tariff schedule carries a rate on some little prod- 
uct, of inconsequential importance. 

Mr. President, these two amendments are absolutely funda- 
mental to the position of the Senate throughout this long tariff 
struggle. If we accomplished anything here it was accomplished 
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in the adoption of these two amendments. A surrender now, 
under pressure, under compulsion of the House conferees, would 
be a surrender of the things for which we have fought and con- 
tended throughout this session, 

Mr. President, these encroachments of the Executive will con- 
tinue in the future, and this particular instance will be used as 
a precedent, just as the vote in 1922 is now being used as a 
precedent for giving the President still more power than he was 
given in 1922. 

It took the British Parliament 400 long, weary, struggling 
years to extort from the King the very power we are now being 
asked to hand back to the outstretched hand of an American 
President. Hallam, I believe it was, said that the Liberties of 
the British people were erroneously believed to have been pur- 
chased by the blood of their heroic ancestors. He said that was 
an error, that the liberties of the British people had been pur- 
chased by money through the control by Parliament of the purse 
and of the taxing power. 

Mr. President, the Senate flexible tariff provision is abso- 
lutely fundamental to liberty and to American institutions. I 
want to see my country survive, but I want to see it survive as 
a republic, rather than as a monarchy; I want to see it live, but 
I want to see it live as a democracy and not as a despotism. 

If the Senate still has regard for its own dignity, if the Senate 
still has a desire to insist that when its conferees go into a con- 
ference with the House, they shall represent the body which sent 
them there; if the Senate wants to maintain its prestige and its 
dignity before the country, it will not to-day vote, because the 
House demands that they surrender, to instruct its conferees to 
lie down in their duty to the Senate, which they were sent to 
represent. 

There can not be any doubt of the issue here. There can not 
be any doubt as to what will happen to the flexible provision and 
the debenture if this resolution shall be agreed to. Any Senator 
who believes in either one of those amendments ought to vote 
against releasing the conferees, and if the conferees are so 
sensitive about a desire to keep their promise, let us vote down 
this resolution, and let the conferees later come in, if they so 
desire, with a resolution that they be instructed, or with a reso- 
lution to recede, or with a resolution to adhere, giving the Senate 
an opportunity to vote upon such amendments separately, as the 
promise was made back yonder months ago. When that sort of 
an issue comes, I believe the Senate will know its duty, and, 
knowing it, will not hesitate to perform it, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the resolution 
presented by the Senator from Utah, which is the subject mut- 
ter of present consideration, creates an unusual situation in the 
Senate. 

Clearly, if the discussion which has taken place since it was 
brought forward this morning is a guide to the effect of the 
resolution, its adoption means a recession on the part of the 
Senate touching the two questions of greatest interest to the 
Senate, touching the two amendments of greatest importance 
incorporated in the tariff bill by the action of the Senate. 

It is pathetic to witness the sorrow, the grief, displayed by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], and the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] when they declare that they have solemnly kept their 
pledge made to the Senate, in which they never had the slightest 
degree of sympathy. It touches our hearts to witness the re- 
morse which the chairman of the Finance Committee exemplifies 
when he speaks of having made a promise to the Senate to try 
to carry out the will of the Senate in the conference on the 
tariff bill. He tells us that never again while the sun shines 
and the waters flow will he enter into any such obligation. 
Hereafter it will be his purpose, when engaging in conferences 
as the representative of the Senate, to be entirely free from any 
promise or obligation to the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield with pleasure to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. If the motion were that the Senate further insist 
upon the amendments, the debenture amendment and the 
flexible provision amendment, would not that leave the con- 
ferees free to confer and agree on some compromise with the 
House? . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That motion has been so in- 
terpreted by a number of Senators. 

It is a singular fact that, knowing that the Senate has made 
this decision as to these two propositions after prolonged debate, 
not one of the majority conferees has committed himself to the 
undertaking to induce the representatives on the conference of 
the body at the other end of the Capitol to take the Senate view 
as to either of these questions. By a species of mental acro- 
batics unaccountable in gentlemen so able, they have declared 
that the effect of their promise not to yield on these two amend- 
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ments was to bind themselyes to do nothing whatever about 
either amendment in the conference without further advice from 
the Senate, and now, after having taken that course, they come 
back to the Senate solemnly declaring they never should have 
made such a promise; that they have not tried to carry it out 
by getting the other body to accept the two Senate amendments, 
but that they have refrained from doing anything. Now they 
solemnly ask the Senate to repudiate its action taken after 
months of debate and yield on both amendments. 

Oh, I know that is not the legal effect, but before I finish I 
will conyince even the Senater from California that if any 
meaning is to be given to his words uttered on this floor this 
morning, that is the only practical effect of the passage of this 
resolution, 

Senators will remember that when the farm relief bill was 
under consideration and a debenture provision had been incorpo- 
rated in that measure, we were urged to recede, under the sug- 
gestion that such a provision would be appropriate in the 
tariff bill which the President had recommended in his message 
to Congress should be enacted as a measure of farm relief. 

The fight on the debenture provision, while the farm relief 
bill was under consideration, was intense and prolonged. There 
were some of us on this floor then who said that, stripped of the 
debenture clause, the farm relief bill would prove inadequate 
for the purposes which we all had in mind. 

Let me now ask those who fayored the debenture, and those 
who opposed it, whether that declaration has been proven cor- 
rect. Are you content, are you pleased, with the condition pre- 
vailing in this country respecting agriculture due to the appli- 
cation of the farm-relief measure? 

The President pad in mind, when he called this Congress into 
extraordinary session, two measures for farm relief. One of 
them was the bill known by that name, the bill which we finally 
passed creating a farm board, providing a large fund, and au- 
thorizing the board, under conditions, to make loans to farmers’ 
organizations for the purpose of financing surplus crops. Now, 
we have the spectacle that great influences in the country are 
insisting on repealing that provision of the law which gives 
the Farm Board the authority to make loans to cooperative 
associations because they make those loans at lower rates of 
interest than private loan companies can make them and be- 
cause it is said to put the Government into competition with 
private business interests, 

Whatever may be the interpretation placed upon that act, 
whatever may be the good faith of efforts to administer it in 
the interest and for the berefit of a class which has been suffer- 
ing from depression throughout the postwar period, I think 
we may all agree that the measure has not yet proved its effec- 
tiveness and that the same appalling condition which brought dis- 
appointment, sorrow, and despair to millions of men and women 
who earned their living by toiling in the fields of the United 
States, the condition which prevailed when the bill passed, 
exists at this hour. 

So if there was ever a time in the history of the United States 
when men charged with responsibility for legislation should 
meet the full standard of manliness and courage in the perform- 
ance of that duty that hour is now at hand. If there was ever 
a time when an export bounty was needed to improve the con- 
dition of agriculture and to offset the increased cost which legis- 
lation by the acts of Congress has imposed on farmers that hour 
is at hand. 

What is proposed to be done by this resolution? Having said 
that notwithstanding the majority conferees were opposed to 
the debenture amendment and opposed to the flexible provision 
the majority conferees would keep faith with the Senate and try 
to carry out its will when they went into conference, they did 
nothing whatever except, as I submit the circumstances in eyi- 
dence here in the debate this morning show, to indicate to the 
House conferees their sympathy with the position of the House 
conferees and their readiness to find a means whereby to escape 
from the obligation imposed upon them by the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I categorically deny that statement. In the 
first place, there was no debate on the debenture; so far as I 
know the word “debenture” never was mentioned in the con- 
ference from the time we met until now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that is the thing about 
which I am complaining. 

Mr. WATSON. Not a word was said about it. So far as the 
flexible provision was concerned there were two efforts made to 
talk about it and they were both resented by the House con- 
ferees, as I said, so there was no indication or intimation at 
any time on the part of the three Senators representing the 
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majority in the Senate that they would yield or not yield on the 
debenture or on the flexible provision. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I rest the con- 
clusion which I am expressing upon the statements of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Watson], the Senator from California 
[Mr. SHORTRIDGE], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
The Senator from Indiana during the course of his remarks 
declared that never at any time did the Senate conferees ask 
any action touching the two amendments; that his interpreta- 
tion of the promise made to the Senate by the conferees was 
that they should not attempt to do anything about it, and that 
is exactly the basis for my complaint. I understand that the 
Senator from Indiana takes a different view of the question 
from that which I take. But, Mr. President, it is in evidence 
here by the arguments of all three Senators of the majority on 
the conference that they are against the two provisions; that 
they would like to see them yielded; that they would like to see 
the bill pass without either of the amendments in the bill. It is 
upon that declaration that I draw the conclusion that the 
Senate conferees have not exhausted their energies in an 
effort to get the House conferees to agree to the two amend- 
ments, > 

But I realize that the attitude of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol is in opposition to the two amendments in ques- 
tion. In my judgment no better statement has been made of the 
effect of yielding the debenture provision than is contained in 
the letter addressed to Senators by the legislative representative 
of the National Grange, Mr. Fred Brenckman. 

There is more need for the debenture clause now than there 
was when we inserted it in the bill. I have already pointed 
out the fact that for some reason the farm-relief measure is 
not working very effectively. I do not believe a Senator here 
will rise and say that the measure has met the full expectation 
and hope of those who favored the legislation. Low prices of 
farm products continue. There exists a proof of agricultural 
deflation that is astonishing. During the last 10 years, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Brenckman, and I believe it is 
accurate, farm yalues and the value of farm equipment have 
shrunk from nearly $80,000,000,000 to less than $60,000,000,000 ; 
and during that same time, while the value of farm property 
bas been declining tremendously, farm mortgages have more 
than trebled, and now exceed $10,000,000,000. 

The tariff bill will increase the farmer’s costs without increas- 
ing his selling prices, and the only provision in it of general 
benefit to agricultural producers is the debenture provision, 
from which it is proposed, through the device of the resolution 
now before us, to recede. 

Let me point out to those high-browed gentlemen who find a 
basis of criticism of the debenture on the ground that it is not 
sound in economic principle that there is not the slightest dis- 
tinction in principle between a protective tariff and an export 
bounty. Both are at the cost of the general public. Both are in 
a measure class legislation. When, as in this bill, there are 
piled up the costs and expenses which the farmers must incur 
in order to produce their crops, and then they are denied any 
means of offsetting them, there has been an increase rather than 
a diminishing of the difficulties under which the farmer strug- 
gles. Make no mistake about it. Those Senators who favor the 
debenture will lose their position and abandon their fight when 
they vote for the resolution. 

Let me take just a moment now to speak of its effect with 
respect to the flexible tariff. There are many distinctions, 
which, per Senators had in mind, touching the House pro- 
vision on this subject and that which was adopted by the Senate. 
The Senate associates the flexible arrangement with the legis- 
lative department, and that is where the Constitution of the 
United States contemplates it shall be exercised. As stated by 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], it is of great conse- 
quence that the taxing power be kept in the control of those 
whe are responsible to the voters and who may be elected or 
defeated as a direct reason for their abuse of that power. 

The House in contrast devolves the rate-making power on 
the President to the extent of 50 per cent ad valorem of the 
duties in force, If it is such a necessary and essential thing 
that the Executive should have the power to make rates, why 
limit his power to 50 per cent? Is it contended that it is danger- 
ous to intrust him with responsibility for raising rates to meet 
any standard which may be written into statute, and that the 
public must be safeguarded against abuses by the Executive by 
limiting his power to 50 per cent? When that confession is 
made, Senators concede the vice in their original proposition to 
giye the President the rate-making power. 

Then there is another practical reason why the President 
should not have this responsibility. I speak now without regard 
to individuals who for any period may occupy the exalted posi- 
tion of President of the United States. You know, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, and I know, that considering his other numerous responsi- 
bilities and duties it is not possible for the President to give 
personal consideration to any question respecting raising or 
lowering tariffs, and that in order to exercise the power he 
must trust the reliability and intelligence of subordinates. If 
the President of the United States gave to the consideration of 
reports or findings by the Tariff Commission that which is due 
them, that which is necessary in order to enable him to perform 
his duties efficiently, he would not have time for the performance 
of his more important duties under the Constitution. It would 
require his entire time. So it is proposed to clothe this Execu 
tive rate-making power with a respectability to which it is not 
entitled. The man who actually decides the issue must be some 
obscure or relatively obscure and unknown person. It is true 
the President takes the responsibility for it, but he can not 
actually perform the functions which the flexible tariff now 
imposes upon him. 

Then there is another consideration. The Senate provision 
maintains the cost of production as the basis for rates, while 
the House provision establishes the differences in conditions of 
competition in the principle market or markets in the United 
States between domestic articles and like or similar imported 
articles, That last standard is quite indefinite. It gives lee- 
way for the exercise of the greatest discretion. It is not an 
accurate standard. Of course, the same, in a less degree, is 
true of the standard defined as “cost of production,’ but the 
standard fixed in the House provision is quite indefinite and 
means further and further increases in rates which are already 
for the most part too high. The position of the two Houses 
has been unchanged since the beginning of this contest. 

The issue is sharply drawn. If we shall adopt this resolution, 
it will be construed as a recession on the part of the Senate 
from both amendments, and it will mean that the best feature 
of the tariff bill, in so far as the general public is concerned, 
in so far as the farmers of the country are concerned, will go 
out of the bill; and the other most important feature, that which 
restores to Congress the power that it ought never to haye dele- 
gated to the Executive, will likewise be defeated. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it is quite likely if the 
pending resolution shall be adopted, that the Senate will recede 
from its position on the flexible provisions of the tariff and on 
the debenture. I can not permit a recession on those provisions 
without a protest. I am not going to take the time of the 
Senate to discuss that phase of the subject which has been dis- 
cussed so ably, not only here in the Senate but in the House 
of Representatives as well, which deals with the constitutional- 
ity of the flexible provisions of the present tariff law. The idea 
it embodies has been sold to the country to a large extent on 
the claim that it has been of great benefit to agriculture, but 
the record shows, in my opinion, that that is a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. 

I want to call to the attention of the Senate the record as to 
two items where as the result of an investigation by the Tariff 
Commission the President did raise the tariff on flax and on 
butter. Throughout the Middle West the raising of the tariff 
on those two items has been cited as one of the most compelling 
arguments why the position of the Senate on the flexible-tariff 
provision should be rejected and the House provision retained. 

One of the proponents of the House position who happens to 
be holding a very influential political position in Washington 
was quoted in the Twin City newspapers last fall as speaking 
in favor of the retention of the flexible-tariff provision now 
incorporated in the law. He pointed to the tariff on flax and 
the tariff on butter, and said—at least he is quoted in the news- 
papers aS so saying—that the increase in tariff on butter and 
flax was made possible solely by virtue of the power vested in 
the President. He was quoted further as asking what would 
we have done if we had had to wait for Congress to act? I 
wish to call attention to the fact that, while the Senate has 
been criticized for taking nearly a year to study and enact a 
tariff bill, involving more than 20,000 items, under the so-called 
efficient functioning of the Tariff Commission, that body took 
seven years to study the one item of flax alone, 

What is the record as to butter? Early in the year 1924, 
within two months the price of butter fell on the New York mar- 
ket from 51 to 36 cents a pound. Early in that year farm or- 
ganizations all over the country petitioned the Tariff Commis- 
sion to act in the then existing emergency, brought about by 
the fact that the Danish crown had fallen to 50 per cent of par. 
With American dollars one could buy Danish crowns for 50 
cents on the dollar, and with the Danish crowns buy butter. 
As a matter of fact, and as a practical proposition, one could 
buy Danish butter for 50 cents on the dollar in American money, 
Under the law the Tariff Commission had authority to act but 
failed to act. I have in my files copies of requests made by 
the farm organizations addressed to the Tariff Commission ask- 
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ing that body to act in behalf of the butter market in this 
emergency. I have also in my files letters addressed by my- 
self to the Tariff Commission calling its attention to the condi- 
tion of exchange, and, that the question of exchange, the rate 
at which Danish money could be bought in American dollars, 
should be tak m into consideration in determining the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, because the cost 
of a product should be computed at the place where the im- 
ported article meets the competition of the local or home prod- 
uct. The record shows that the Tariff Commission failed to 
act. 

On the 17th day of May, 1924, the Senate adopted a resolution 
introduced by Senator Johnson, of Minnesota, requesting the 
Tariff Commission to act. It was necessary to have action on 
the part of the Senate of the United States to compel the Tariff 
Commission to use the power granted it under the law of 1922 
for the benefit of agriculture. 

The Tariff Commission then started its investigation. It 
completed that investigation in April, 1925, but failed to report 
to the President. Through the summer of 1925 farm organiza- 
tions and Members of Congress had a constant parade down 
Pennsylvania Avenue with petitions begging the Tariff Com- 
mission to report. The months of April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October, November, December, and January 
went by, and yet the Tariff Commission did not report. ‘Then 
it was found necessary to call all the farm organizations in the 
United States to meet in Washington in the first week of 
February and to hold a national convention in protest against 
the inertia and the apparent indifference of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in response to the resolution of the Senate, 

That convention had delegates representing 700,000 farm 
families in the United States. It adopted a resolution, and I 
beg those who believe that the flexibility of the tariff has 
proven so beneficial to the agricultural communities of the 
country to listen to the resolution which was adopted by this 
convention of farm organizations. Let me read it. 


RESOLUTION PASSED UNANIMOUSLY BY THR NATIONAL BOARD OF FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS, FEBRUARY 3, 1926 


The United States Tariff’ Commission should be abolished. Its 
elusive and labyrinthie method of dealing with questions of great public 
moment is bringing reproach on all reputable governmental agencies. Its 
unwarranted delay in arriving at decisions, its prejudiced treatment of 
parties appearing before it, its method of holding secret hearings with 
certain parties interested in matters before the commission when other 
parties understand that the hearings have been closed, all have created 
a situation which approaches closely to a public scandal. 

A just cause can not be harmed by publicity. A just commission 
receiving proper information and arriving at proper judgments has no 
need of secrecy. 

The legislative functions of government should be exercised only by 
Congress. We therefore recommend that the United States Tariff Com- 
mission be abolished by a special act of Congress, and that if the Con- 
gress finds it necessary, for the purpose of obtaining information 
relating to questions of tariff, that then some agency be created which 
shall be appointed by Congress and be subject to its direction and 
removal. 

We call upon the Congress to enact at this session not only laws 
which will protect those farmers who have an exportable surplus of 
agricultural products but which will also abolish the present Tariff 
Commission and grant adequate tarifs covering agricultural products 
suffering from foreign competition. 

We further ask for an immediate congressional investigation of the 
acts and procedure of the Tariff Commission. 


That is the resolution which was unanimously adopted by the 
national convention of the farm organizations of the United 
States after an experience of four years with the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff. That convention also appointed a delega- 
tion to wait upon Congress, asking Congress to carry into effect 
the purposes set forth in the resolution and also to investigate 
the Tariff Commission. That delegation was made up of the 
following persons: Mr. A. F. Schelling, of the Cooperative 
Creameries of Minnesota; Mr. F. E. Lammers, of the Twin 
Cities Milk Producers’ Association ; Mr. C. E. Hough, of the Con- 
necticut Milk Producers’ Association; Mr. R. Smith Snader, of 
the Maryland State Dairymen’s Association; Mr. P. L. Betts, 
of the Union Equity Exchange of Illinois; and Mr. F. P. 
Willits, secretary of agriculture of the State of Pennsylvania. 

These gentlemen were selected by the convention to wait upon 
Congress and ask Congress to act in regard to the Tariff Com- 
mission, to ask the Congress by special act to abolish the Tariff 
Commission, saying that if we had to have a fact-finding com- 
mission, it should report to Congress and be responsible to the 
will of Congress alone. 

Resolutions were introduced in the Senate by Senator SCHALL 
and myself asking for an investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
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sion; on the 8d day of March the Tariff Commission made a re- 
port to the President reporting its findings, and the President 
raised the tariff on butter 4 cents. 

This is the picture of what the Tariff Commission did and 
what it was compelled to do by Congress. Still we have the 
idea broadcast over the country that the farmers received the 
benefit of an increase in the tariff on butter solely by virtue of 
the power vested in the President, and people are led to infer 
that if we had had to wait for Congress to act there would 
have been no action at all. 

I did not want, Mr. President, the vote to be taken on this 
resolution without the facts as found in the record in relation 
to these items and the effect of the functioning of the Tariff 
Commission on agricultural products being stated to the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, my views as to tariff leg- 
islation are fairly well known to the Senate. To express the 
thought it may be accurate to say that I am what is generally 
understood to be a protective-tariff man, a believer in a tariff 
designed to encourage, aid, and protect American industries of 
all kinds; to protect, aid, and encourage our men, women, and 
children engaged in labor on the farms, in the mines, in the 
shops, and in the factories of our country, and by developing all 
industries to contribute to the prosperity and the happiness of our 
people. It is not my purpose now to enlarge upon my views but 
rather to devote a few moments to a consideration of the reso- 
lution before us. Not in anger, not in resentment, do I speak; 
and if, in the haste of exchange of thought, I have expressed any 
word which was deemed offensive and improper, I can only 
express my regret for having done so. 

I wish to remark, however, to my friends upon both sides 
of the Chamber that we ought to approach this subject in a 
spirit of compromise. The Constitution under which we live, 
and without which we would not be the republic we are, never 
would have been framed, never would have gone forth from the 
Philadelphia conyention, if there had not been a statesmanlike 
spirit of compromise in the minds—indeed, in the very hearts— 
of the great men who gathered in that immortal convention; 
nor would there have been a ratification of that Constitution if 
the several legislatures of the several States had not been simi- 
larly moved by a spirit of compromise. And within their hear- 
ing I wish to say that the great conference recently held in the 
city of London perhaps never would have reached an agreement 
if it had not been for the spirit of compromise of our splendid 
representatives, and of those speaking for other of the nations 
of the earth. 

No one has ever heard me rise and impute to any of our 
representatives in that great conference anything other than an 
earnest and patriotic desire on their part to serye their country 
first, and, if it be so, to benefit and be of service to all mankind. 
The great document which they have brought here to us, and 
which is soon to be considered by this body, must be considered 
and treated with in a spirit of compromise, if you please, be- 
tween those of us who may differ, and as between us and other 
great nations of the earth, 

It is in that spirit, therefore, that I think the two Houses of 
Congress should proceed in an honest effort to work out a bill 
that shall be satisfactory, or as near satisfactory as is possible. 
It is because I have thought from the beginning that such a 
bill could be reported that I have insisted with respect—not iu 
arrogance, and not with any assumed superiority—it is because 
I have so thought that I have patiently urged that we further 
confer, further consider, in the hope that we could ultimately 
report a bill which would meet the approval of both Houses of 
Congress and also meet with the approval of the President 
and become a law of the land. 

We have been engaged in this work for many months. The 
House deyoted months to the preparation and to the passage of 
the bill. It came to the Senate and was. referred to the Finance 
Committee, and Members of both sides of the Chamber spent 
many months in hearing and in considering the bill. A great 
many amendments were added to the measure as it was reported 
to the Senate and other amendments had been added to it when 
the bill passed the Senate. Then came that stage in parlia- 
mentary proceedings calling for a conference, and conferees were 
appointed by the respective Houses. 

As of that time, Mr. President, there were hundreds—indeed, 
far beyond a thousand—points of difference existing between 
the House and the Senate. The conferees met, They adjusted, 
as far as they could, over a thousand of those points of differ- 
ence. There remained some eight propositions of prime impor- 
tance as to which they did not reach an agreement and 
concerning which, of course, as we know, they did not report 
to the Senate. 

The record is very plain. It is clearly understood, I think, 
and I have but a few more words to say. 
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The parliamentarians assure us that by the action of the Sen- 
ate, deliberately taken, the conferees may resume their delib- 
erations in what is called a free and open conference. It is 
said that by the action of the Senate subsequent to the first 
reference the hands of the conferees, if tied, were untied, and 
that they may now proceed to deliberate, confer, agree, or not 
agree. I have heretofore undertaken to say that that may be 
true in a purely parliamentary sense. I have said, and I repeat, 
and Senators will be good enough to remember what I say, 
that I considered myself at least to have entered into a genile- 
men’s agreement that we would not yield, that we would not 
abandon the position deliberately taken by the Senate. It is a 
fact, however, which Senators not present may not know but 
which I remember, that the House conferees considered that 
inasmuch as we felt ourselves boune ir the manner stated they 
would not even take up the matters mentioned or discuss them. 

Personally I thought, and I think, that we were at full lib- 
erty to sit, discuss, argue, suggest in or about all the matters in 
difference between the two Houses, including the two matters 
which are deemed of vital and paramount importance. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] entertained 
that view, and, in a proper and respectful way, expressed his 
view. The upshot of the whole matter, however, was that be- 
cause of the interpretation which certain conferees placed upon 
this gentleman’s agreement, and the attitude of the conferees of 
the House, there was really no discussion as to the flexible 
provision or as to the debenture provision—neither the flexible 
provision as it appears in the House bill nor the flexible pro- 
vision as it appears in the Senate bill. 

A while ago, in a passage between Senators, I made a state- 
ment which, perhaps, was expressed clearly, but it may not have 
been as clear as I intended or as I desire fo make it. What 1 
intended to say is what I now say, Mr. President—that I believe 
in a protective tariff bill. I am well aware that it was not until 
1922 that anything like a flexible provision was ever put into a 
tariff bill; and I remember that the then chairman of the 
Finance Committee spoke the words which the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] read from the Recorp this morning 
that it was a temporary expedient and was deemed necessary 
because of the then unsettled and more or less chaotic condition 
of the different nations of the world, emerging and not restered 
from the then very recent World War. What I mean to say is, 
speaking individually—not as a conferee at all but as an indi- 
vidual expressing my own view and not assuming to express the 
view of anyone else—that I think it would be highly desirable to 
pass this bill as it is now agreed to by the conferees in respect 
to some 1,200 items, or as it may be as to the other 6 items 
mentioned, even though the flexible tariff provision and the 
oe proposition both were eliminated entirely from the 

That is my view in regard to tariff legislation. That was, I 
believe, the view of one George Washington, and one William 
McKinley, and other more or less and justly distinguished 
statesmen. I do not, however, wish to enter further into a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the two policies. There is not a free- 
trader in this body. No Senator upon either side will rise and 
say that he believes in the doctrines and the old theory of free 
trade; and, as for me, I am not overawed and I am not at all 
disturbed by the proclamation of the college professors who 
never earned a dollar by the sweat of their brow by honest 
labor—theorists, dreamers—I am not overawed or disturbed 
by their pronunciamentos, nor am I disturbed at all by the 
poll of newspapers, whether they be metropolitan journals or 
village publications. 

I am not afraid to go into any State in this Union and 
defend the protective-tariff policy, and I am very sure I am not 
afraid to go down into Mississippi and defend it. No one in 
this body was more valiant and capable and persuasive and 
convincing in favor of a protective-tariff duty on the great 
staple product of Mississippi than my genial and ordinarily 
yery pleasant friend, the Senator from Mississippi. I do not 
purpose to-day to indulge in sarcasm or irony. It is very easy 
to do so. In other bodies and elsewhere perhaps I have been 
betrayed into indulging in sarcasm and imputing wrong mo- 
tives to men. I do not feel disposed to do so, nor would it be 
proper for me to do so in this body to-day or at any time; 
but I am warranted, I think, in calling the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that not only the distinguished Senator men- 
tioned but other Democratic Senators equally distinguished and 
equally learned and equally thoughtful stood up and voted, as 
they should have voted, for a tariff for the protection of the 
great product, the great cotton industry of the Southern, South- 
western, and Western States. 

I said that the criticisms which came to me for my champion- 
ship of that measure—and it was I who offered the amendment 
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in the Finance Committee, and it was I who offered it here, and, 


to the utmost of my ability, strove to pass it through the 
Senate and to uphold it in conference—I said that the criticisms 
that came to me were from the automobile-tire manufacturers. 
I reminded a group of those gentlemen who came to see me 
that if the tariff should be fully effective, and the agriculturists 
of the South and Southwest should get 7 cents per pound more 
on every pound of long-staple cotton they raised, and if the tire 
manufacturer should be obliged to pay four times 7 cents, or 
28 cents, on the 4 pounds of the long-staple cotton, which they 
claimed was necessary in the making of one automobile tire—a 
tire which they sell for $25 or $30—I said the manufacturer 
could well bear that additional cost, but that whether he could 
or not, we had given a compensatory duty to him in the bill, as 
he and some Senators apparently have forgotten. 

I have not thought it proper until this day, Mr. President, 
to divulge or to comment upon what goes on in conference, but 
since so much has been said, I take the liberty of adding that in 
conference, if it had not been for the Senator from Mississippi— 
and may I say myself—the House conferees never would have 
agreed to stand for the 7 cents on long-staple cotton. For days 
and days we fought that fight in conference, and I rejoiced when 
they finally yielded, and, as Senators know by the reports, 
agreed to let the Senate provision of 7 cents on that kind of 
cotton remain in the bill. 

How was it in regard to the products from the great State 
of Montana? How about the tariff on manganese? Who was 
it who spoke logically and persuasively in that behalf? It was 
the senior Senator from the State of Montana, and his colleague 
joined with him. And who was it that, in his own feeble way, 
sought to fortify what they said and fought and voted for an 
appropriate and adequate tariff upon manganese ore, mined 
and produced so extensively in the fine State of Montana? It 
was I, the junior Senator from California, who helped. 

Who was it that, in 1922, yoted and worked for an increase 
in the tariff on rice, raised in the great State of Arkansas, 
which is the first rice-producing State of the Union? My dis- 
tinguished colleagues from that State, of course, both voted 
for the increase in the tariff on rice, and they did right, and I 
joined with them. 

How was it with the products of Florida, the avocados, the 
grapefruit, and the tobacco? The two fine Senators from that 
State, who have walked proudly under the Democratic banner 
all their lives, asked for and, to the utmost of my ability, I 
gave to them, adequate tariff rates on the products of their 
State. 

The distinguished senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Sracmons], who has shed luster on his State for so many years 
has he not stood here—and if it be proper for me to say it, 
and I assume it is—did he not stand up before the conferees 
and plead and argue, and, I think, argue correctly and per- 
suasively, and to me convincingly, in favor of an adequate 
increase in the tariff on a certain product of North Carolina? 
He knows and I know that that product can not compete 
with the comparable product of Japan, as he pointed out so 
earnestly. 

The very courteous junior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] undertook to make a political speech, and I recall that 
he and I stood shoulder to shoulder fighting for a tariff on cot- 
ton, and also for adequate tariffs on figs, which are raised in 
Texas and raised in California and in certain others of the 
States of the Union. No one was more persuasive in pre- 
senting the argument in fayor of an added tariff on figs than 
was the Senator from Texas before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and in the Senate. Before that committee he caused to 
appear a citizen of Texas, who made a better argument, u better 
presentation of the case in favor of an added tariff on figs, 
than was made by any man who came from California. We stood 
together then, and I think we stand together now in our desire 
for a protective tariff on the products I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I do not look upon this aisle between the two 
sides of the Senate as a chasm of hostility or as dividing hostile 
bands. I never haye done so. I stretch my hand across this 
chasm in the same spirit of cordiality and admiration in which 
I reach in the other direction. The Senator from Texas stood 
up for an adequate tariff on wool, did he not? Who is attack- 
ing him and me and others of us? Certain manufacturers of 
New England, or of the eastern manufacturing sections of our 
country. Foolish men, short-sighted men; for as I would pro- 
tect them, so I would protect the great agricultural and farming 
industries of our country. 

Seeing the se.ior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], I am 
reminded to ask, Who was it that stood here, and with a 
charm of speech and a power of expression unexcelled by any 
Member of this body, and plead for adequate tariffs on the 
products of his State? When I see him I am reminded of the 
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fight we made together in 1922 for adequate tariff protection— 
call it protective tariff or competitive tariff—for adequate tariff 
duties on a great mining product of the fine State of Alabama, 
graphite, and, as in 1922, I yoted with the Senator from Alabama, 
in favor of the rates he was asking, so this year I voted and 
worked in the Finance Committee, and here in this body, in 
favor of an adequate tariff on amorphous and crystalline 
graphite. 

I do not say these things to embarrass any Senator. I hasten 
to add that I am thinking of this proposed tariff measure, not 
in a partisan sense, I am not thinking of partisanship, of the 
success or the failure, the triumph or the defeat, of the Repub- 
lican Party or of the Democratic Party, or of any other party, 
if any other party exists in the United States. I am trying to 
consider the subject in a nonpartisan sense, with a view to 
bringing about the passage of a bill which will aid, not manu- 
facturers alone, not miners alone, not agriculturists alone, but 
which will develop, aid, and benefit all the industries of our 
country from Hell Gate to the Golden Gate. 

I could proceed for hours pointing out in the bill items where 
both sides of the Chamber, particularly the Democratic side, 
have asked for added protection duties, increased duties; and 
why? As an illustration of the reasons, I may say that I have 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi. The legislature of that State, by a joint resolution, 
without one dissenting vote in either branch, called upon the 
Senators from Mississippi to stand for, to work for, and to vote 
for a tariff on their great product—namely, long-staple cotton. I 
was furnished with a certified copy of that resolution, and also 
with a newspaper containing a letter, addressed to either the 
editor or the legislature by one of the Senators from that State, 
saying that he would observe the wishes of the people of his 
State, and he kept his promise. 

If the doctrine of a competitive tariff or of a protective tariff 
be sound, then I undertake to say that Texas is a protective- 
tariff State, and that the voice of that State will be for ade- 
quate protection on the products and the industries not only of 
that imperial State but of all other States. 

Whether Texas shall be divided into 5 imperial States, with 
10 splendid Senators coming here, and, with their eloquence 
and knowledge and courage of conviction, overwhelm the rest 
of the country, I know not. If a proposition is made to divide 
the State of Texas up into five States, I shall favor it, provided 
one of the present Representatives from that State shall be one 
of the first Senators to be chosen by one of the States to be 
erected. Otherwise I shall be unalterably opposed to any such 
carving up of that great State, in whose sacred soil my brother 
sleeps. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I take it that the Senator has reference to the 
very able and distinguished Member of the House of Representa- 
tives from Texas, Mr. JOHN N. GARNER? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I did refer to him, and I was prompted 
to do so in my poor way by his smiling countenance as I see him 
now in this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I have been betrayed into departing from what 
I set out to do. I repeat myself to the extent of saying that 
this is not the time nor is it the occasion to analyze the bill. I 
repeat what I undertook to say, that I thought we should re- 
turn to conference feeling freed from any voluntary or invol- 
untary promise given or understanding entered into. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator goes back into conference 
utterly free and is presented with a demand by the House 
conferees that he recede on both amendments or there will be no 
bill, the Senator would have no hesitation in receding, would he? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would have very great hesitation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. But the Senator would recede just the 
same? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I do not say that I would. I would 
put a counter proposition. However, I shall not make any 
promises with reference to it. I do not know what I shall do. 
But let me further answer the Senator’s question with .perfect 
candor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator and his colleagues made a 
promise to the Senate that they would not agree to the elimina- 
tion of the Senate provisions relating to the debenture and 
flexibility of the tariff without coming back to the Senate for a 
separate vote. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not for a separate vote, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


A yote on those two propositions? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator may so construe it, if he 
wishes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not insist. If the Senator was 
forced to the conclusion by the position of the House conferees 
that they would not confer further, and then came back and 
asked that he be relieved from that sort of promise, would not 
he take the same attitude when he goes back and would he not 
take the dictation of the House conferees and accept the bill 
stripped of those two provisions? Is not that inevitable? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The situation was as generally stated 
and is with me this: Right or wrong, the majority conferees, 
perhaps all agreeing, took it that there had been a gentlemen's 
agreement here that we would not do certain things—a gentle- 
men's agreement. We were reminded that in view of the action 
of the Senate there was now an open and free conference and 
that we could go forward, but it was said, “ Here is this out- 
standing gentlemen’s agreement which we can not violate.” 
Personally I have always thought that we might at least have 
talked and endeavored to agree upon something in respect to 
both the debenture and the flexible provision. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Is it true that the majority conferees ex- 
cluded the minority conferees from the conference? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; that is not true in that sense, At 
a certain stage it was suggested that the Republicans might wish 
to confer tonching the procedure, and the Democratic Senators 
retired. It was not as the Senator would seem to indicate. 
They were all gentlemen and conducted themselves as such. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Was anyone other than the conferees per- 
mitted to sit in the conference with the conferees? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There were various experts there dur- 
ing the discussion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
something that appeared in the Nation of May 14, quoting Secre- 
tary of Labor James John Davis, who said: 


I sat in with the joint conference of Congress during its final stages 
pinch hitting for Senator REED who is in London, and aided in shaping 
the pig iron and cement adjustments, a 


Is it true that Mr. Davis sat in with the conference com- 
mittee in that way? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; he was never there for one mo- 
ment. ‘That must be a misstatement. He may have referred to 
the Finance Committee, though I do not know. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have quoted from his statement, in which 
he said that he “sat in with the joint conference committee of 
Congress.” I thought perhaps he might have been permitted to 
represent the minority members in their absence and to take 
their places. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I appreciate the frame 
of mind of Senators. It is not necessary for me to say so, but 
for the benefit of all I undertake to say that, assuming a satis- 
factory or a generally satisfactory and adequate protective tariff 
measure, I would favor its passage eliminating entirely the de- 
benture proposition and also the flexible tariff proposition. I 
remarked a moment ago that from 1789 down to 1922 there 
never was a flexible tariff provision in a tariff law. 

Mr. BORAH. The people then believed in the Constitution. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They did and so do I. I therefore have 
said that I was hopeful that there might be some adjustment as 
between the House and the Senate in respect of these two propo- 
sitions. I have not abandoned that hope. I have expressed it 
elsewhere. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sissons] knows that 
we were advised by our parliamentary experts that in view of 
the action taken by the Senate, our conference had become a 
free and open conference and we could proceed, but there was 
that supposed outstanding gentleman's agreement which pre- 
cluded us from going forward. The House conferees so viewed 
it and said, “ We will not discuss these matters because you are 
not free to discuss them, and any discussion would be purely 
idle and a waste of time.” That was the situation. 

I alluded to the position taken by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] a moment ago and I agreed with him. 
One day when, after a sort of herculean effort, I got the atten- 
tion of my associates to pipe up and say a word or two, I 
joined in the thought that we could at least discuss the matter, 
even though we might not reach an agreement. But as Sena- 
tors know, there was no discussion or nothing that was worthy 
of being called a discussion of the merits of the one or the other 
of these propositions. It was the same in res ect of the other 
six provisions. 

Of course, I may be old-fashioned. I may be backward look- 
ing. I may come from the far West 
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Mr. BORAH (in his seat). But not from a backward State! 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But not from a backward State, as my 
friend from Idaho remarks. I may not be able to grasp these 
great problems. But I favor a tariff on silver, Why? Because 
I know the condition of the people and that industry in the 
State of Neyada. Ah, but the manufacturers here in the East 
opposed the tariff on silver. I say they are short-sighted and 
narrow and provincial. We of the West favor a tariff on wool, 
and certain manufacturers of the East and certain college 
professors—oh, those college professors; some time I shall take 
a day off to express my views touching their capacity to guide 
is Nation! [Laughter.] They are opposed to a tariff on 
wool. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr, ASHURST. Adverting to college professors, when we 
reach the Boulder Dam appropriation I may have something to 
say about a certain college professor from very near the Sena- 
tor’s home town. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I live at Menlo Park and he hiber- 
nates at Palo Alto, a mile away. I have not been much affected 
by these professional doctrines, by these free-trade doctrines, 
which if put into operation would bankrupt and pauperize the 
United States; but there is not a free trader in this body. Did 
not the learned Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] 
make a masterly speech in the opening of this discussion? It 
was a tariff speech. The only difference between him and me 
is in the use of terms. He calls it a “competitive tariff” and 
I call it a “ protective tariff.“ He quoted the Democratic plat- 
form adopted at the late national convention. Perhaps we 
quoted the Republican platform. We are both in favor of a 
tariff, the one called a “protective tariff’ and the other a 
“competitive tariff.” 

But there is one thing which my Democratic friends have 
forgotten, and I remind them of it again and again during the 
discussion. They have forgetten—temporarily and not for any 
strategic reason—that one of the outstanding purposes of the 
tariff is the raising of revenue. Why, away out yonder where 
the sun sets reluctantly as it bids good night to California— 
laughter I—in that State which is attracting the best citizens 
from every State of the Union who are going there to make their 
homes and be happy ever after 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to point 
out that neither of the Senators from Florida is present, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Out there in California I have heard 
Democratic statesmen, like my old-time friends W. W. Foote, 
W. D. English, your former colleagues, Senator Stephen M. 
White and Senator James D. Phelan, and other distinguished 
Democrats, make the nights hideous for 25 or 30 years claiming 
that the fundamental purpose of the Democratic Party was to 
enact a tariff for “revenue only, with incidental protection.” 

We have heard nothing here about a tariff for revenue only. 
We have been talking about a “ competitive tariff” and a “ pro- 
tective tariff ”—words, words, words! What I want and what 
every Senator here representing any one of the 48 States wants 
is an adequate tariff for the products of his State—and prop- 
erly so—not forgetting to give and not declining to give adequate 
protection for the products of the other States of the Union, 
even as we would distribute our favors, if it be so, among the 
10 children of our hearts, not preferring one over the other. 

I have stood for protection for the interests of Idaho just as 
cheerfully, just as gladly, and I shall forever, as I would for my 
own dear State of California. I do not say that to assume a 
greater love for States than other Senators entertain or have 
for them. I do not say it for that reason. I say it to rouse, if. 
I can, in the Senate and in the country a belief in helping every 
State to develop its industries. I know that if Michigan is 
prosperous the prosperity of that State flows over into other 
States. If the great State of New York be prosperous and her 
peopie be employed, if there be prosperity on farm, in village, 
in factory and mine, I know that the great State of New York 
is a market for the products of California, and that its pros- 
perity will contribute to ours. That is so in respect to every 
State in the Union. 

Therefore I have said—some people have thought I said it 
to play upon words or to creep into the affection of men or to 
indulge in “trading” or what not—that if there were an in- 
dustry in Seuth Carolina which needed protection, even though 
I could not see how it would affect California or New York or 
Idaho, I would be for it. Why? Because that State is made 
up of patriotic American citizens, and the Federal Government 
I, all of us—should have an affectionate regard for them and 
for that State. The same thing may be said concerning every 
one of the 48 States of the Union. 
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I hope, Senators, if this be the appropriate way in which to 
proceed, if this be the appropriate resolution, that it may be 
adopted, to the end that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
may sit down with the conferees on the part of the House of 
Representatives and endeavor to agree, to give and to take 
in a spirit of compromise, to the end that a bill satisfactory to 
both may be agreed upon and be passed and become a law. 

It may be that later on the Senate will want to take other 
action in regard to these two items, or as to the six other items, 
including silver, lumber—the other items which are involved 
in the list of eight. I do not know as to that; what I want is 
to feel that I am free and be free to advance my views and 
endeavor to reach an agreement with the House conferees, with 
whom I do not now agree in a great many respects. 

I beg pardon of the Senate for having detained it so long. 

Mr. BRATTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. A number of Senators have come to me asking 
whether or not there would be a vote to-night on the pending 
resolution. I trust the Senator from New Mexico will not deem 
it offensive if I ask him how long he is going to speak? 

Mr. BRATTON. Not at all, Mr. President. I assure the 
Senator from Indiana that I purpose to speak not more than 10 
minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know of any other Senator who is 
going to speak; so I can say to Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber that, in all probability, we will be able to take a vote 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, no Member of the body is 
more anxious to dispose of the pending resolution than I am. 
Accordingly I shall hasten along in submitting a few observa- 
tions regarding it. 

Mr. President, let there be no misunderstanding of the issue 
that is pending before the Senate, and which will be decided by 
the vote we are about to cast. The name attached to the pending 
resolution or its textual content will not determine the effect of 
its adoption. The question at issue is whether the Senate shall 
recede from the debenture provision and the flexible provision 
inserted in the tariff bill by the Senate. Regardless of what 
may have been thought previously, the debate to-day, particu- 
larly the statements made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], and the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], remove all doubt. Who 
believes for one moment that, with the House having voted 
against the Senate flexible provision, with the three majority 
conferees frankly admitting on the floor of the Senate that they 
are wholly out of sympathy with it and with the debenture 
provision, the conference report will be other than to eliminate 
both those provisions from the bill? That will be the effect. 
With no pretense of prophetic vision—none being required—I 
predict that in less than three days the conferees will submit a 
report with the debenture provision stricken entirely and with 
the Senate flexible provision torn asunder. The Senator from 
Utah, the Senator from Indiana, and the Senator from Califor- 
nia know that to be a plain statement of fact. 

Mr. President, the rate structure of the bill entirely aside, 
there are some of us who believed throughout the consideration 
of the measure that the only way to aid materially the agri- 
cultural interests of the country was to insert the debenture 
provision. There are some of us who believe now that that is 
the only way this bill will aid the agriculturists of the country. 
However, it is now proposed to surrender that provision and 
thus increase the disparity against the farmers of the country 
rather than to minimize it. That question, however, is not 
fundamental. The fundamental question involved is whether 
the taxing power shall be exercised hereafter by the executive 
or by the legislative branch of the Government. It has been 
asserted over and over again that Congress and not the Execu- 
tive is the constitutional residuum of the taxing power. Some 
of us were persuaded, at least in part, to vote for the bill 
largely because under its provisions the Executive was stripped 
of the power he now has under existing law to lay tariff taxes 
to the extent of 50 per cent of an existing rate. Some of us 
thought that the President should no longer exercise that power ; 
some of us believed that, aside from the legal phase of the 
proposition, the broad question of policy was involved as to 
whether the power of taxation by levying tariff duties should 
be exercised by the legislative, not the executive branch of the 
Government, 

I make no quarrel with the technical accuracy of the decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the United States upholding 
the flexible provisions of the act of 1922, but, conceding its legal 
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soundness, the broad policy is still involved and will be deter- 
mined by our vote to-day upon the pending resolution. 

As one, Mr. President, who voted for the passage of the bill, 
believing in the debenture provision as an aid to the farmers of 
the country, I am unwilling that we shall surrender that provi- 
sion, and I am equally unwilling to surrender the amendment 
adopted by the Senate designed to restore to the Congress the 
power under the flexible provision of the tariff to exercise the 
taxing power of the country. That is the fundamental question 
involved, and its importance can not be overstated. 

The far-reaching effect of this vote we are about to cast can 
not be exaggerated through the use of time or the employment 
of language. The question we are about to determine is 
whether we shall stand by the flexible provision and by the de- 
benture provision as adopted by the Senate, or whether we shall 
surrender both of them without further effort, further defense, 
or further advocacy, 

Mr. President, it is ridiculous to believe or assert on the floor 
of the Senate that, in view of the vote already taken by the 
House, in view of the sentiment entertained by the majority 
conferees of the House, and in view of the sentiment entertained 
by the majority conferees of the Senate, there will be the alight- 
est hesitation in surrendering both the flexible provision and the 
debenture provision. Such surrender will follow logically; it 
will follow naturally, and it will follow speedily. Mark my 
measured words, that is the issue as presented to us and upon 
which we shall vote momentarily. 

Mr. President, entertaining the view which I hold regarding 
the flexible provision inserted in the bill by the Senate, I am 
unwilling to surrender now. Let us restore that power to the 
Congress where it properly belongs; let us restore it to the 
Congress where it resided from the inception of the Govern- 
ment down to 1922, at which time the flexible provision was 
inserted in the tariff bill then pending in order to equalize 
the cost of production here and elsewhere as a temporary ex- 
pedient to meet unusual and extraordinary conditions follow- 
ing the World War. But now it is proposed to continue that 
policy pernranently and to expand it; not to confine it to 
equalizing the cost of production but to enlarge it so as to 
equalize competitive conditions here and elsewhere. It is pro- 
posed by those on the other side of the aisle, without any 
justification or explanation except that they want a tariff bill, 
to perpetuate the policy and to expand it far beyond the views 
ever entertained by those who founded the Government. 

Mr. President, that is the question we are going to determine 
presently. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, some time ago 
I suggested that in voting on the pending resolution the ques- 
tion be divided. I now suggest that perhaps action on my 
request can be obyiated in view of a request for unanimous 
consent which I understand the Senator from Arkansas intends 
to present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent, in view of the discussion that has taken place 
and of the request made by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
that the Senate proceed to vote, first, upon the question, Shall 
the Senate majority conferees be relieved from their promise 
relative to a separate vote in the Senate on the export deben- 
ture provision; and second, Shall the Senate majority conferees 
be relieved from their promise relative to a separate yote in 
the Senate on the flexible tariff provision? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the request should be granted 
and the vote should be in the negative in either case, would if 
be necessary then for the Senate to adopt the resolution now 
pending before the Senate? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think that perhaps it would 
be necessary to take a third vote on the resolution, and I will 
incorporate such a suggestion in my request. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator should offer his suggestion as 
a substitute for the original resolution, then there would not 
be any necessity of voting on the resolution itself, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, it is impossible to hear the debate, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Utah has 
raised the question whether such a unanimous consent would 
contemplate also a third vote, namely, a vote on the resolution 
itself. I hardly think that would be necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly think so, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Although it would undoubtedly 
be necessary if, for instance, the vote should be in the affirma- 
tive on one of the propositions and in the negative on the other, 
In that event, of course, a third yote would be necessary, but 
I think we will have to wait until the action of the Senate shall 
be determined. I have no objection to following with any 
immediate vote that may be necessary to conclude the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to ask the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas—I was engaged at the time he made his 
request—to state again what his request is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The unanimous consent which 
I requested is—and I am submitting it at the suggestion of a 
number of Senators, as the Senator from North Carolina well 
understands—that the Senate proceed without further debate 
to vote, first, rpon the question, Shall the Senate majority con- 
ferees be relieved from their promise relative to a separate 
vote in the Senate on the export debenture provision; and, 
second, Shall the Senate majority conferees be released from 
their promise relative to a separate vote in the Senate on the 
flexible tariff provision; and that in the event the affirmative 
prevails as to one of the questions and not as to both, a third 
vote be taken on the resolution itself as modified? 

Mr. SIMMONS. As amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, As modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I can see no good 
purpose to be subserved by the third vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not either, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the vote should be in the af- 
firmative, if the conferees should be released as to one, and the 
vote should be not to release them as to the other, it would 
seem as though that would settle the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The only reason why I made 
the suggestion was that it would seem a parliamentary neces- 
sity to conclude the resolution. I am entirely willing to take 
these two votes as decisive of the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all that is necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Arkansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
question is on the first provision of the resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 


answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst George McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glass McMaster Steck 
Bingham Glenn McNary Steiwer 

lack Goldsborough Metcalf Ae panes 
Blaine Greene Norris Sullivan 
Blease Hale Nye Swanson 
Borah Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harrison Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hastings Patterson Townsend 
Brookhart Hawes Phipps Trammell 
Broussard Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Capper Hebert Pittman agner 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Connally Howell Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh. Mont, 
Couzens ones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Denee’ Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Dill eyes Sheppard 
Fess King Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
first provision of the resolution, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may the first provision be 
stated for the information of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Shall the Senate majority conferees be relieved from their promise 
relative to a separate vote in the Senate on the export-debenture 
provision? 


Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. For the purpose of 
a double transfer, so that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Mercar] and myself may vote, I transfer my pair with the 
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Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] to the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrnes], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MET- 
CALF] transfers his pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gout], 
leaving us both free to vote; and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Goto] stands paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrnes}]. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when Mr. Currine’s name was called). On 
this question my colleague [Mr. Currine] has a pair with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. If the Senator from 
Florida were present, he would vote “ yea,” and if my colleague 
were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] and 
therefore withhold my vote, 

Mr. KEYES (when Mr. Moses’ name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Moses] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. If present, my 
colleague would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McMASTER (when Mr. Norreck’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norpecx] has a pair upen this question with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay,” and if the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania were present he would vote yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. HATFIELD] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HALE. My colleague [Mr. Govtp] is absent from the 
city. If present, he would vote “yea.” He is paired. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Allen Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Baird Greene Jddie Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Hale Patterson Townsend 
Broussard Hastings Phipps Trammell 
Capper ebert Ransdell Vandenberg 
Couzens Jones Reed Wagner 
Dale Kean Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Deneen 3 Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Key Shortridge Waterman 
Gillett McCulloch Smoot Watson 
Glenn McNary Steiwer 

NAYS—41 
Ashurst Dill La Follette Shipstead 
Barkley Frazier McKellar . Simmons 
Black George McMaster Steck 
Blaine Glass Norris Stephens 
Borah Harris Nye Swanson 
Bratton Harrison Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hawes Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Brookhart Hayden Pittman Wheeler 
Caraway Heflin ener Ark. 
Connally Howell Schal 
Copeland Johnson Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—12 

Blease Goff Hatfield Norbeck 
Cutting Gould King Smith 
Fletcher Grundy Moses Tydings 


So the majority conferees were relieved from their promise 
regarding the export-debenture provision of the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the sec- 
ond provision of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp}]. 
The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Merca.r] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes}. For the purpose of 
a double transfer so that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Mercatr] and myself may vote, I transfer my pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] to the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrnes], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MET- 
CALF] transfers his pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour], 
leaying us both free to vote, and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Govtp] stands paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrncs}. I vote “nay.” I am informed that if the Senator 
from Maryland were present and voting he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON (when Mr. Currixd's name was called). 
Upon this question my colleague [Mr. Curtinc] has a pair 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. If my 
colleague were present and voting, he would vote “nay.” I am 
informed that if present and voting the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. FrercHer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably absent on account 
of illness. He is paired as has just been stated. 
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Mr. KING (when bis name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KEYES (when Mr. Moses’ name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Moses] is unavoidably absent. If present, he would 
vote “yea.” His pair has been announced. 

Mr. McMASTER (when Mr. Norsecx’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague the senior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Norgeck] has a pair on this question with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy]. If my 
colleague were present and voting, he would vote “nay,” and I 
am informed that if the junior Senator from Pennsylvania were 
present and voting he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD], and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorf]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If that Senator were present, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Got] is unavoidably detained. If he were present, he would 


vote “yea.” He is paired. 
The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 42, nays 42, as follows: 

YEAS—42 
Allen Glenn Metcalf Steiwer 
Baird Goldsborougb Oddie Sullivan 
Bingham reene Patterson mas, Idaho 
Broussar Hale Phipps Townsend 
Capper Hastings Ransdell Trammell 
Couzens Hebert Reed Vandenberg 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ind. Walcott 
Deneen Kean Robsion, Ky. aterman 
Dill Keyes Shortridge Watson 
Fess McCulloch Smoot 
Gillett MeNary Steck 

NAYS—42 
Ashurst Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Black Glass McMaster Stephens 
Blaine Harris Norris Swanson 
Borah Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hawes Overman Wagner 
Brock Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Howell Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Connally Johnson Schall 
Copeland Kendrick Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—12 

Blease Goff Hatfield 0 
Cutting Gould King Smith 
Fletcher Grundy Moses Tydings 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this question the yeas are 42 
and the nays 42. The Senate being equally divided, as Vice 
President the Chair votes “ yea,” and the majority conferees 
of the Senate are relieved from their promise in regard to the 
fiexible provision of the tariff bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
bave printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Baltimore Sun 
of to-day relating to the flexible provision of the tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

: IT’S CONSTITUTIONAL, TOO 

In view of the fact that Congress has made such a mess of tariff 
revision in general it may reasonably be inquired why one should take 
the position that the Senate's flexible tariff plan, which transfers the 
final authority over rate changes from the White House to the Capitol, 
is far better than the House plan which gives this authority to the 
President. 

Perhaps the simplest reason for preferring the Senate's plan is that 
if one is going to be robbed it is generally preferable to be robbed in 
public, where there is at least a chance that shouts will bring some 
help, than to be taken down a back alley and quietly blackjacked. 
Thus far the flexible tariff, in the hands of the Tariff Commission and 
the President, bas been a blackjack in hands of powerful interests. 
Congress has done its pocket picking before a wide public, which at 
least made it more difficult for the tariff plunderers to get away with 
the swag, and made it easier to identify and pursue them. 

This reason for preferring a plan of flexible tariff making that keeps 
the final control over rates in Congress does not appeal to President 
Hoover. He is represented by his friends as believing that if he is 
given power to raise or lower rates as much as 50 per cent, after in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission, he will not only be able to with- 
stand the onslaughts of those seeking tariff favors at the White House, 
but actually will be able to undo much of the mischievous rate boosting 
in which Congress has indulged. It is a position which leaves many 
observers of affairs in Washington quite cold. 

If Mr. Hoover were a proven fighter of the first magnitude it would 
be extremely doubtful if he could do this. Pressed by extremely power- 
ful interests to shift the flexible tariff upward, and unsupported by an 
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opposing public sentiment because of public ignorance of what is going 
on, it would be most difficult for him to resist. And on Mr. Hoover's 
record to date as an antagonist of powerful interests the idea that he 
would be able to apply the flexible tariff in a rigorously scientific way 
is little less than absurd. 

If he could get authority to try, as he hopes to, it might provide a 
weak excuse for signing the present bill, with its outrageous rates, but 
it would not promise any better record of flexible tariff making than 
that since 1922, and in that period it has been primarily a device for 
making tariff grabs in private. And, indeed, the prospect is that if the 
House flexible tarif plan is adopted it will become an even more flagrant 
source of abuse than the existing arrangement, because it gives tariff 
grabbers more room in which to operate. 

The plan adopted in 1922 provided for changes of as much as 50 per 
cent to equalize costs of production. There is far from complete agree- 
ment upon what constitutes cost of production, but there is enough 
agreement to put some limits to tariff manipulating. The plan approved 
by the House makes way for rate changes to equalize competitive condi- 
tions. Since there are no standards for measuring competitive condi- 
tions here and abroad, this arrangement opens wide the door for rate 
changes and makes the Tariff Commission and the White House a happy 
hunting ground for those looking for tariff swag. 

In contrast to a situation where the Tariff Commission and the White 
House, as in the past, would be swarming with quietly operating tariff 
lobbyists, the Senate flexible tariff plan would make each rate change 
a matter for general and public discussion in the Halls of Congress, 
Since the rates would come up singly there would not be room for the 
logrolling that disgraced Congress during the present revision. And 
even if there were, public tariff logrolling is more to be preferred than 
tariff manipulating in secluded corners of the Tarif! Commission and the 
White House. 2 

Incidentally, the Senate flexible tariff plan keeps the taxing power of 
the Federal Government in Congress, where, according to our most emi- 
nent constitutional lawyers, it belongs. The House plan turns the tax- 
ing power over to the Tariff Commission and the President with vir- 
tually no strings attached. This phase of the flexible tariff may interest 
relatively few people. If, however, the Senate’s plan, in addition to all 
of its other compelling advantages over the plan approved by the House, 
happens to be constitutional, that can hardly be held against it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10813) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and fer other purposes; requested a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Sımmons, Mr. Honapay, Mr. 
THATCHER, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. CoLLiIns were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 476. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 8154. An act providing for the lease of oil and gas 
deposits in or under railroad and other rights of way; and 

H.R. 10579. An act to provide for the erection of a marker 
or tablet to the memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, 
Ga., or some other place in Crawford County, Ga. 


MEDALS FOR OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE BYRD ANTARCTIO 
EXPEDITION 


Mr. SWANSON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 327) authorizing the presentation of medals to the 
officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic expedition, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 688) thereon. I call the attention of the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to this report. 

Mr. GLASS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
empowered and directed to cause to be made at the United States mint 
such number of gold, silver, and bronze medals as he may deem appro- 
priate and necessary respectively to be presented to the officers and 
men of the Byrd antarctic expedition to express the high admiration 
in which the Congress and the American people hold their heroic and 
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undaunted services in connection with the scientific investigations and 
extraordinary aerial explorations of the Antarctic Continent, under the 
personal direction of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, said medals to 
be suitably inscribed. 

Sec. 2. That such amount as may be necessary for the cost of said 
medals is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
message from the House relative to the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10813) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other activ- 
ities chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. BrycHam, Mr. PRirrs, Mr. Capper, Mr. Grass, and Mr. 
Kenprick conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate Executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred the the appropriate committees, 


ILLEGAL APPOINTMENTS AND DISMISSALS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by me on illegal ap- 
pointments and dismissals in the civil service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Herts. Mr. President, you remember that in the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress there was introduced a resolution, known 
as Senate Resolution 154, to investigate the illegal appointments and 
dismissals in the civil service, which was referred to the Audit and 
Control Committee, 

I should like to call the attention of the Senators to the names of 
those Members of the Senate (on pp. 185 to 186, inclusive) who have 
received letters from hundreds of people, including many prominent 
public officials, supporting Senate Resolution 154, to investigate these 
illegal appointments and dismissals. Their number convinces me that 
there is merit in the proposed investigation. 

The Senators who indorsed the above-mentioned resolution are: Sena- 
tors BLACK, CAPPER, Couzens, CURTIS, CUTTING, DILL, Edwards, 
FLETCHER, FRAZIER, GILLETT, Kinc, MCNARY, OVERMAN, SHEPPARD, SIM- 
MONS, SMITH, TRAMMELL, Locher, T. J. WALSH, SCHALL, HARRISON, 
BARKLEY, BnOOR HART, GOFF, W. L. JONES, BLAINE, Bayard, MCKELLAR, 
MCMASTER, NEELY, PINE, RANSDELL, Sackett, SMOOT, SHIPSTEAD, Tyson, 
WAGNER, and WATERMAN. 

Then, after the resolution was referred to the committee, the synopsis 
‘of Senators’ letters, letters in favor of the proposed investigation, were 
also referred to the committee. After a long period of deliberation the 
committee instructed the chairman, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Dexe, to report the resolution back to the Senate favorably with an 
appropriation of $2,500. 

The President of the Senate, then Mr, Charles G. Dawes, appointed 
a special senatorial committee in pursuance of this resolution to hold 
hearings and make a report on its findings, as well as such recom- 
mendations as would correct the abuses and injustices in the system. 

You will remember that as soon as this resolution was introduced 
and referred to the Audit and Control Committee of the Senate this 
unscrupulous lobby of bureaucrats began their work to defeat the reso- 
lution and prevent the proposed investigation. You will also remem- 
ber, Mr. President, that this investigation is like all other investigations 
into bureaucracy, in that the unscrupulous tactics of these bureaucrats 
to defeat a proposed investigation generaily convinces us that there is 
need for the investigation. 

The Audit and Control Committee, after study of the resolution, evi- 
dently thought the merit of an investigation overwhelming, for the 
resolution was reported out on May 28, 1928, after which the Senate 
passed it unanimously. 

The special senatorial committee, composed of Senators DALE, BROOK- 
HART, PINE, GEORGE, and Hertin, began hearings on June 15, 1928, and 
were interrupted on June 20, 1928, by failure of the committee to secure 
a quorum, Testimony of employees and former employees, including 
William C. Deming, the then president of the Civil Service Commission, 
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and Harlan Wood, chairman of the Veterans’ Joint Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was given before this committee. 

First, you will note that the then president of the Civil Service 
Commission admits, in an article published in the Washington Post of 
March 6, 1927, that the Civil Service Commission has deliberately 
appointed 10,000 people from the District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Virginia more than are entitled to appointments. 

Second, you will note that the committee requested that the Civil 
Service Commission furnish the names of the employees by States who 
had been discharged since April 1, 1919, and of those who had been 
employed since April 1, 1919, from the District of Columbia, Maryland, 
and Virginia. You will-note, Mr. President, that both Commissioners 
Deming and Wales protested against furnishing the committee this 
requested information. I will ask the chairman of this committee why 
the information concerning these appointments and dismissals were not 
furnished the committee as requested. 

It will also be noted, by the testimony of Commissioner Deming, that 
there were illegal appointments and illegal dismissals in the civil 
service, and certain Senators suggested amendments to the law, namely, 
Nos. 7, 8, and 9, on page 238. These suggested amendments brought 
vigorous protest from Mr. Deming. Why do you suppose, Mr, Presi- 
dent, that this man Deming protested against these suggested amend- 
ments? 

You will also note, from the testimony of Mr. Harlan Wood, chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Joint Committee, and Mr. II. E. Morgan, of the 
Civil Service Commission, that three of the four personnel agencies, 
namely, the Personnel Classification Board, the United States Bureau 
of Efficiency, and the Civil Service Commission, have not been carrying 
out the acts of Congress as passed and interpreted by several Attorneys 
General, 

For instance, here are several methods used by these bureaucrats 
to violate not only the spirit but the letter of the law giving prefer- 
ence to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, to the 
widows of such men and to the wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and 
marines who are not qualified but whose wives are qualified: 

First, the United States Bureau of Efficiency admitted under House 
Resolution 16 that it spent $188,971.97 without a semblance of au- 
thority under the law and only $88.20 with authority under the law. 

Second, the Civil Service Commission, after Congress passed the 
act of July 11, 1919, and after President Wilson issued the Executive 
order, known as Order 3152, to supersede this act of Congress, re- 
ferred it to the Attorney. General through the President for his opinion 
and construction. The Attorney General rendered his opinion and 
referred it to the President, who then referred it to the Civil Service 
Commission (see 32 Op. A. G. 174, on April 13, 1920, p. 237, par. 4). 

However, on March 3, 1923, President Harding issued an Executive 
order, known as Order 3801—consider this, Mr. President—at the in- 
stance and request of the Civil Service Commission (pars. 5, 6, and 7). 

You will remember, Mr. President, that the life of this special com- 
mittee was extended on December 14, 1929, in order to complete the 
hearings and make a report of its findings to the Senate. 

On February 18, 1929, the special senatorial committee met, and 
John A. Savage, attorney, appeared before it for the following per- 
sons: Lincoln Wedel, William Stirling Putzki, Miss Epps Jones, Miss 


Mary Hennanghan, Miss Josephine Peterson, Reese F. Rogers, Mrs. 


May Loveless, Miss Julia Schroder, and others. 

The testimony presented for the above-mentioned persons by Mr, 
Savage appears on pages 192 to 206, inclusive, and 215 to 235, 
inclusive. 

In the case of Lincoln Wedel the records will show that the charges 
against Mr. Wedel, which resulted in his suspension, were subse- 
quently dismissed. The falsity of these charges has been proved be- 
yond a doubt. By reference to the pages above mentioned you will see 
that there was no doubt in the minds of the committee that Mr. Wedel 
had been outrageously treated and is due compensation from the date 
of suspension. 

The United States commissioner, after the charges against Mr, Wedel 
were dismissed, requested that the Secretary of the Treasury see that 
the matter was adjusted and Mr. Wedel restored to duty, but no action 
has ever been taken in the matter. If you will refer to pages 192 to 
206, inclusive, you will find a complete statement of the facts in this 
case. 

This is only one of the many examples of the grave injustices against 
employees which this committee considered. 

In the other cases which I have mentioned the employees were dis- 
missed for various reasons, but the dismissals were no less unjust and 
illegal, as was definitely proved before the committee. 

One of the most startling of these unjust dismissals was that of 
Louise Myers Swift, who was committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
without counsel and without just trial. Others who were committed 
in the same outrageous manner include Mary R. Hurley and Mary 
Ruthven. There are many others. I would suggest that this committee 
take steps to secure a list of employees sent to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
from the Government service and investigate their cases. 
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The young women mentioned were sane when committed to the hos- 
pital. This is shown by the wise and judicious manner in which they 
handled their business affairs. Louise Myers Swift, for example, had 
accumulated an estate of over $13,000. Do you believe that a lunatic 
could have done this? 

If these young women are insane now it is as a result of the mental 
strain caused by this illegal incarceration in an asylum and the in 
treatment which they have received since they were so committed. 
The records of these eases are found on pages 211 and pages 334 and 
335. 

These bureaucrats do not stop at methods outlined so far but resort 
to even more underhanded and illegal acts. In their effort to get rid 
of certain persons in the various departments they resort to the use of 
Plain-clothes men, commonly known as “ stool pigeons,” to spy day and 
night on people as they attend piaces of amusement, to follow them on 
the streets, in buildings, and even into their own apartment buildings. 

There is still another method by which this ring of bureaucrats oper- 
ate through their stool pigeons, in collusion with certain post-office 
officials, For example, I know of a certain organization which has 
written letters to many public officials and organizations, including 
Senators, governors of States, lieutenant governors, committee members, 
and secretaries of chambers of commerce, asking their support of this 
resolution and furnishing them with information concerning the hearings, 

Repeatedly I am informed this gang of stool pigeons, employed by the 
unscrupulous bureaucratic ring, intercepted these letters, read them, and 
checked the information sent. They did not stop here, however. Letters 
of acknowledgment to this organization were intercepted and tampered 
with, as was shown by the condition in which the communications were 
received. Letters I am told which had undoubtedly been opened, read, 
and resealed included messages from the governors of two sovereign 
States. 

Mr. President, think if it! In a free country, such as ours, where 
the right of petition, freedom of speech, and freedom of the press is the 
inalienable right of every citizen, from the highest to the lowliest, such 
conditions exist! If these bureaucratic agents will not stop at tampering 
with the United States mail, where can we expect them to stop? 

After hearings were held before the special senatorial committee, from 
June 15 to June 20, 1928, and on February 18, 1929, the standing 
Civil Service Committee reported out a bill known as 8. 5785, to estab- 
lish a board of appeals for civil-service employees, which would consider 
cases of this nature. The report of the standing committee was not 
based upon any evidence given before them but was based upon the 
evidence predicated in this resolution and upon that before the special 
senatorial committee. 

The special committee was directed to hold hearings and make a 
report to the Senate within 60 days. An extension of the life of the 
committee was granted upon the condition that the report would be 
made during the special session of Congress. 

Mr. President, there were many Members of this body who favored 
and indorsed this resolution when it was introduced. 

Those of us who favor, indorsed, and voted for this resolution are 
in favor of the following things: 

First, the making of the necessary amendments to the laws to correct 
the abuses as shown by the testimony. 

Second, the driving out of office these unscrupulous bureaucrats who 
have willfully violated the civil service laws and those who are respon- 
sible for this persecution of employees in the yarious executive de- 
partments. 

Third, adjudication of the claims of the persons who were illegally 
removed from the service as shown by the testimony. 

Therefore I ask that the Senate instruct this special senatorial com- 
mittee to meet immediately and make a report of its findings to the 
Senate. 

In case that is not done, I ask that this special senatorial committee 
be discharged and the chairman of the standing Civil Service Committee 
be directed to call his committee, in open executive session, together 
one day after this motion prevails and prepare necessary amendments 
to the laws, as outlined on page 238, and adjudicate the claims of the 
persons who were illegally removed and make a report to the Senate 
without delay. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement by me on the political 
situation in Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Senator HEFLIN said: 

I found that the action of the 27“ members of the Democratic 
State committee which is now known to be just what it was intended 
to be at the outset—an effort to permanently divide the Democratic 
Party in the State so that the original Smith supporters could use the 
“ party machinery which they now control in building up an Al Smith- 
Raskob machine that would enable them to cbtain in Alabama an Al 
Smith delegation for President in 1932. That is being discussed and 
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severely condemned by Democrats all over the State, regardless of how 
they voted in 1928, 

You see, the O’Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith-Raskob ring which 
controlled the committee's action on December 16, 1929, is composed of 
the original supporters of Smith. They supported him for the nomina- 
tion and tried to get a delegation for him from Alabama. In their 
blind zeal and stupid determination to carry out the instructions of their 
Tammany masters with regard to the primary for 1930, they misjudged 
the situation as it really exists among four-fifths of the Democrats of 
Alabama. 

The greatest mistake that the O'Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith- 
Raskob ring has made since the inexcusable and indefensible blunder of 
the “27” members of the State committee on December 16, 1929, was 
when they counted as Smith followers and supporters the 85,000 Alabama 
Democrats who reluctantly cast their votes for Smith in 1928 after he 
had been nominated. The truth is they voted for him for no other 
reason than that of being regular.“ Those same Democrats are now 
Saying that they did not then approve and do not now approve the 
Smith-wet-Roman-Tammany program in the United States. 

Smith was supposed to have received 127,000 votes in Alabama, and 
the count gave Hoover 120,000 votes. Now, when you consider that 
65,000 Alabama Democrats opposed to Smith remained away from the 
polls and did not vote at all, and that 25,000 Democrats who voted the 
county, district, and State Democratic ticket but did not vote the 
presidential ticket, and that 26,000 Democratic votes cast for Hoover 
were not counted at all because managers in certain counties claimed that 
they were not properly marked, but which were afterwards found to be 
properly marked, you will get a very definite idea as to just what the 
situation is with regard to the O Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith- 
Raskob ring in Alabama. That ring will control about 42,000 Democrats 
out of a Democratic voting strength of 290,000 Democrats. That ring 
in Alabama will be “ fatter financially ” and their Roman masters wiser 
politically when this campaign is over. They expect this to be a good 
“ political crop year” and they are looking forward to the “ harvest 
time when they can “gather in the sheaves from the sidewalks of 
New York” and elsewhere. 

The talk over the State is that they will certainly “feather their 
nests" in this campaign and be ready to retire “from business "—that 
the O’Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith-Raskob ring care nothing for 
home rule and self-government in Alabama, for white supremacy and 
building up the Democratic Party in the State. They have put local in- 
terests and home affairs in Alabama in the background and have put 
support of Al Smith for President above years of devotion and lifelong 
service to the Democratic Party in Alabama, and that is one of the rea- 
sons that four-fifths of the Democrats of the State condemn and repudi- 
ate the action of the Raskob-Tammany-controlled committee in Alabama. 
The State is literally ablaze with righteous indignation. This is the first 
time in the history of the Democratic Party in Alabama that a State 
committee has ever attempted to deprive the Democrats of the State of 
their right to select the Democrat of their choice to represent them in 
the United States Senate. It is the first time in the history of the State 
that a Democratic State committee ever undertook to deprive a Demo- 
cratic Senator of his right to appear before and be heard by the Demo- 
crats who elected him. The Democrats of Alabama know that the action 
of the State committee is Tammanycratic and not Democratic. They 
know that alien influences and other “strange influences” directed the 
course of the 27“ members of the State committee when they under- 
took to make Al Smith a political god in Alabama, to be acknowledged, 
served, and worshiped hereafter by all Protestant Democrats in the 
State before they can be candidates for any State or Federal office in 
the household of their Democratic fathers. More than 40,000 Democrats 
in Alabama, those who voted for Smith and those who voted for Hoover, 
coming from every section of the State, have, by resolution, in the last 
few weeks in public meetings where I have spoken, condemned the action 
of the State committee and called upon it to rescind said action and 
order a fair-for-all Democratic primary, just as Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida have done. 

Out of the forty-odd thousand Democrats who voted to condemn the 
State committee's action, less than 50 Democrats yoted to sustain the com- 
mittee. The action of the Georgia State Democratic committee by a vote 
of 63 to 4, in providing a fair-for-all Democratic primary where all Demo- 
crats can vote or run for office, had a very fine and wholesome influence 
on the Democratic situation in Alabama, and now since the Supreme 
Court of Texas has decided that all Democrats in Texas, in spite of the 
orders of the Raskob-Tammany machine, are entitled to vote and run 
for office in the Texas primary, the O'Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith- 
Raskob ring in Alabama will be repudiated by at least a hundred and 
fifty thousand majority. 

The “27” members of the State committee have not only ignored the 
primary law in Alabama but have deliberately violated it in order to 
carry out the “orders” from Tammany to “ politically assassinate me” 
and to penalize and punish every Democrat in Alabama that failed to 
vote for Alfred “the anointed.” Judge Thomas, of the Supreme Court 
of Alabama, a very learned, able, and courageous judge, has declared 
the primary plan laid down by the Raskob-Tammany-controlicd committee 
in Alabama to be unlawful, null, and void, 
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Unless the situation is changed in Alabama so that all Democrats 
in our State can go into the primary on equal terms just as they are 
going to do in all the other Southern States, a state-wide Democratie 
mass meeting will be held at Birmingham on July 4 at which time a 
definite plan and policy will be announced and candidates named by 
the Jeffersonian Democrats of Alabama—and in that body of Demo- 
crats will be those who voted for Smith and those who voted for 
Hoover; uniting their forces for the purpose of rescuing the party 
and preserving in their integrity the great principles of Jefferson. 


JUDGE JOHN J. PARKER 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp several editorials and articles relat- 
ing to the nomination of Judge John J. Parker. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Anderson (S. C.) Independent, Friday, May 16, 1930] 
Witt BOTHER THEM 


As an aftermath of the rejection of the appointment of Judge Parker 
to be a Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Senator BLEASE 
stated in the Senate that on the afternoon of the rejection he was 
riding on a street car in Washington and heard one negro say to 
another,“ Well, we gave the South hell to-day.” 

Das said he could not resent the remark, as it was true, It was 
not the negroes who gave the South hell, but southerners sitting in the 
Senate as representatives of constituencies which believe in white 
supremacy. Without their adverse votes the nomination of Parker would 
not have been rejected. 

And the pity of it is that they gave those adverse votes with appar- 
ently no higher motives than the cheap John idea of embarrassing a 
Republican President and standing in with a bunch of western radicals 
who can not be trusted and who had already double-crossed them in 
voting on the tariff bill. 

Their votes for the rejection of Parker are going to be like Banquo's 
ghost, in that they will not down. They will return to plague those 
Senators, their States, and their party, if not the country as a whole. 

[From the Greenville County Observer, May 16, 1930] 
WILL Bos UP AGAIN 


The worst aspect of the defeat of Judge Parker's appointment as a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court is that it was obtained by 
the votes of Democratic Senators. A majority of the Republican 
Senators stood by the President's appointee. 

Most of the Republican Senators who voted against Parker were 
western radicals or Senators from States in which the negro vote is the 
balance of power. 

The Jack of balance of those western radicals is notorious, and nobody 
expects them to keep from going off on tangents. 

The cowardice of Republican Senators from States in which the negro 
vote is the balance of power is understandable, thought not excusable, 

But the purblind folly of the Democratic Senators who voted against 
Parker to embarrass a Republican President is beyond expression. They 
won a victory which is not to their credit and which will weaken their 
party in the confidence of those substantial elements of the country's 
voters without whose support a party has no chance of success, 

The two ablest Democratic Senators—Guass, of Virginia, and Sım- 
mons, of North Carolina—voted for confirmation, and so did their col- 
leagues from their States. Both South Carolina Senators—Smrra and 
Biease—joined them. They properly represented their State in this 
action, many of the ablest South Carolina lawyers and jurists having 
expressed approval of the Parker appointment, 

Hoover tried to recognize the South by the appointment of Parker, 
It is true that Parker is a Republican, but he had the enthusastie sup- 
port of both Democratic Senators from North Carolina, his native State. 
As man, es lawyer, and as judge, he has the respect of the people of 
North Carolina, regardless of whether they be Democrats or Republicans. 

But, when such an appointee is defeated by such unnatural combina- 
tion as the alliance of a Democratic majority in the Senate with the 
radical Members of that body, there was nothing left for Hoover to do 
but what he did—give up the attempt to recognize Southern ability and 
turn to the North for an appointee for the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court Bench. 

That defeat of Parker by Democratic votes is going to be a plague 
spot on the record of the Democratic Party and is going to bob up again 
and again to its serious embarrassment. 

What makes it all the worse is that Jog Rontxsox, Democratic leader 
in the Senate and Al Smith's running mate in the debacle of 1928, was 
one of those who voted against Parker. What else would you expect 
of a prohibitionist who would run on a ticket with such a wringing 
wet as Al Smith? But with such a leader the Democratic representation 
in the Senate is not apt to take any course which will strengthen the 
party. 
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One of the charges made to defeat confirmation of the appointment 
of Judge Parker as a member of the United States Supreme Court was 
that it had a political motive. That charge is probably true. It is 
doubtful if any President, except Taft, ever made an appointment, 
except as a reward of a real close friend, without considering what 
would be its probable political effect. It would be most unnatural if 
he did not think about the political phases of an appointment. In se- 
lecting a judge, of course, the prime consideration is that a man shall 
both in character and legal ability and learning be qualified for the 
place. It would be wrong to appoint a man who was not. But, pros- 
pective appointees having met those requirements, it is no sin to select 
then the one whose appointment will most strengthen the party of the 
appointing power. 

Is there the least doubt that Cleveland and Wilson, the only Demo- 
cratic Presidents since the first national victory of the Republican 
Party, fully considered the political effect of their appointments, even 
to the bench? Taft was unique in his appointment of a Democrat, 
Catholic, Confederate, and southerner as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court when he himself was a Protestant, a northerner, and a Repub- 
lican. There has been no other Taft in the Presidency. y 

Now, wbat effect was Hoover trying to have on politics by choice of 
Parker? North Carolina voted for Hoover. North Carolina is nor- 
mally a Democratic State, but it has a large and respectable Repub- 
Ucan Party. Parker is a leader in that party. As its candidate for 
governor he made a remarkable race, especially considering the fact 
that he asked the North Carolina negroes to keep out of politics. 
Parker has the respect of both parties in Tarheelia. 

Probably Hoover realized that by the appointment of so capable and 
popular a man as Parker he would strengthen his party in North Caro- 
lina. Any President would have considered such an angle of the 
appointment. 

But if to prevent the strengthening of the Republican Party in North 
Carolina the majority of the Democratic Senators voted against con- 
firmation, they may yet realize that their yotes will have an effect 
exactly contrary to that which they intended. Their adverse votes are 
not likely to strengthen their party in North Carolina nor to attract 
to it men who appreciate and admire Judge Parker. 

What makes the votes of those Democratie Senators also unlikely 
to have the effect they intended is that Parker was fought by profes- 
sional negroes because his views on the race question, though he is a 
Republican, are in accord with the majority sentiment of the South. 
Of course, those Democratic Senators will truthfully say that they did 
not vote against Parker because the professional negroes did not want 
him confirmed, but the effect of their action will be to strengthen the 
hands of the professional negroes and Increase the cowardice of Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans who «aspire to political honors in States 
where the negroes have an important voting strength. 

Senator Bieasp reported to the Senate that on the afternoon of the 
rejection of Parker's appointment he heard one negro say to another 
on a street car in Washington: “ Well, we gave the South hell to-day.” 
They did not. The dose was administered by the votes of Democratic 
Senators, many of them from Southern States in which the race question 
is an ever-present volcano, which is only slumbering at present. 


[From the Dorchester County Record, May 15, 1930] 
Gave SOUTH HELL 


Both South Carolina Senators voted for confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Judge Parker, of Charlotte, to be a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In this action Messrs. Suirm and BLEASE were 
right and correctly reflected the sentiment of the State they represent. 
The Democratic Senators from Virginia and North Carolina also voted 
for confirmation, and Senators Grass, of Virginia, and SIMMONS, of 
North Carolina, are two of the foremost Democrats in the United States. 

Parker, a native Tarheel, was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of a Tennesseean, who was a Supreme Court Justice, Presi- 
dent Hoover will give the South no more consideration in selecting a 
man to fill this persisting vacancy. Why should he? Parker would 
have been confirmed had not a majority of the Democratic Senators, 
led by Senator ROBINSON of Arkansas, who was Al Smith’s running mate 
in the national election of 1928, voted with a bunch of western radicals 
and some Senators scared of the labor and negro votes in their States. 

There can be no question of Parker's fitness as lawyer and judge 
for the post. He was defeated on political grounds, which is not to 
the credit of those who scored that victory. The Democrats who voted 
against Parker may glory in the fact that they embarrassed a Republi- 
can President, but it is going to make trouble for them and their 
States that they voted against a man fought by professional negroes 
because he thought it best, when a candidate for Governor of North 
Carolina on a Republican ticket, for them to keep out of politics. He 
did not deny their right to vote, but asked them to refrain from exercis- 
ing it. But he was voted against by Democratic Senators who would 
go any length to keep negro voters from getting control of their States, 
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regardless of the number of their votes. That defeat of Parker is 
going to plague them in the future. 

Senator BLEASE stated in the Senate, after the defeat of Parker, that 
he heard two negroes on a street car in Washington, where negroes are 
more “ biggity than anywhere else in this country, say: Well, we 
gave the South hell to-day.” Btmase said he could not resent the 
remark as it was true, But, properly analyzed, it was not the negroes, 
but southern Senators, who gave the South hell, Without their adverse 
votes Parker could not have been defeated, 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, May 18, 1930] 


PARKER REJECTION SHOWS AWAKENING OF NEGRO INTEREST—BATTLE 
AGAINST NOMINEE IS WAGED SUCCESSFULLY BY NEW LEADER—ANALYSIS 
or VOTES REVEALS INFLUENCE—POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS TO BE 
FACTOR IN CAMPAIGNS, OBSERVER AVERS 

By A. H. Ulm 

Negro political consciousness, until the last year or two rather vague, 
hag been much stirred by the Senate's rejection of Judge Jobn J. 
Parker for a place en the Supreme Court. The potentialities of the 
Negro vote in northern States have been much enlarged by attributes of 
the recent struggle over the justiceship. At the same time the case may 
stimulate a revival in parts of the South of the race question as an 
acute political issue. 

One of the most significant aspects of the struggle is the prestige 
boost given the National Assoclation for the Advancement of Colored 
People by the result of the fight that organization helped wage against 
Parker. This probably establishes for that organization a place, in the 
Negro world, comparable to that long exercised by the Anti-Saloon 
League in the organized prohibitionists’ sphere. 

Almost as significant is the managerial prestige given Walter White, 
the brilliant young negro (who, in fact, is more than four-fifths white) 


who directed, almost single-handed, the negroes’ part of the fight om 


Judge Parker. No user of pressure tactics In politics ever demon- 
strated finer generalship than that displayed by Mr. White in opposing 
the Parker nomination. 

SCARCELY NOTICED IN 1916 


Barring local instances to the contrary, the negroes, as a peculiar 
factor in American politics, fell to a low post Civil War point during 
the period of, say, 1912 to 1924. In the presidential campaign of 1916 
they were scarcely noticed. Even the Republican Party managers vir- 
tually passed them by. They did not get more than nominal attention 
in either 1926 or 1924, though by the latter year the augmented negro 
populations of several Northern States were beginning to count for a 
good deal in various local political spheres. 

The negroes were not particularly cozened as such even in 1928, when 
the political mindedness of the race was much stimulated by the election 
of Oscar De Priest, a negro, as a Member of Congress from Illinois. Mr. 
De Priest is the first negro to sit in Congress since early in the century 
and the first at all to be there from a northern district. 

The election of Mr. De Priest, being due to a local condition, did not 
stir the negroes as a whole in anything like the extent that the result 
of the defeat of Judge Parker has done. There are in the effluvia of that 
result impressive evidences of a “ comeback“ by the negroes, as a minor- 
ity voting power, on a scale that may cause them to be reckoned with 
more seriously than at any time since southern reconstruction days. 
For negro voters now easily can deride contests between the big parties 
in a half dozen or more large Northern States. All they need are 
political mindedness, cohesion, and management. And in the result of 
the fight over Judge Parker there are makings for all those require- 
ments. 

FOLLOWING UP VICTORY 


Negro leader and negro press evince a determination to follow up to 
the full what they rate as an auspicious victory for them in a national 
contest of major grade, the first of that kind won by them in many 
years. 

They are not offensively boastful about it. They admit that consid- 
erations other than their objection to Parker because of his lily-white 
attitude when running for Governor of North Carolina had much to do 
with the Senate’s action. But they assert, with much corroborative 
evidence, that the campaign they made turned the Senate scales against 
President Hoover's first offering as a successor to the late Justice San- 
ford. And the result shows, they say, that negro voting power now may 
be marshaled and maneuvered effectively on the national stage in behalf 
of their race. 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is a 
close organization after the pattern somewhat of the Anti-Saloon League. 
In its membership and among its officers are prominent white as well as 
outstanding colored men and women. Control of its operations is con- 
centrated in a small board, on which are whites like Clarence Darrow, 
William English Walling, Senator Arthur Capper, Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, Herbert H. Lehman, Lieutenant Governor of New York, and Florence 
Kelly, together with leading negroes. 

There are branches, in the form of local auxiliary committees, in most 
northern and in some southern cities, Permanent headquarters are in 
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New York, and continuous operations are carried on by a paid staff of 
skilled workers. Its work is nonpartisan and in much part nonpolitical, 
consisting in the main of combating what are construed as discrimina- 
tions against negroes as such. One of its current fights relates to the 
“ segregating " of negro from white gold-star mothers on the excursion to 
France provided by Congress. 

INTELLECTUALS IN CONTROL 


Those dominating the organization are, both the whites and blacks, of 
the “intellectual” genre. The late Morfield Storey was for long its 
president, May White Ovington, chairman of the board of directors, is 
author of several books. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis, the 
monthly magazine of the organization, has long been rated high as a 
writer of English prose and as a scholar. James Welden Johnson, the 
secretary, now on leaye to make special studies in Japan as a beneficiary 
of the Rosenwald fund, is a poet and fiction writer of note. Walter 
White, the acting secretary, is the author of several published volumes 
and of numerous articles in “ quality” magazines. 

Mr. White is accreditable in perhaps greater degree than any other one 
person for the Senate’s rejection of Judge Parker. He is a young man 
of fairer complexion than that of many whites. Unlike Mr. Johnson and 
Doctor DuBois, who grew up in the North, White was born, reared, and 
educated mostly in the South. He knows the southern phase of the race 
question more fully than does any other member of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People group. He is not a 
radical like Mr. Johnson or an extremist on the race question like Doctor 
DuBois. He knows white people as well as he knows negroes, As an 
investigator he has often moved about as a white man without his rela- 
tion to colored folk being suspected, even in the South. He spent 1928 
in France by virtue of a literary scholarship awarded him from the 
Guggenheim fund. 

Mr. White is singular among negro leaders concentrating on the race 
question in that he can apply his native sense of humor to the American 
“ conflict” between whites and blacks. He has written amusingly of 
many of the reactions of both groups to that conflict. 


UTILIZED PARKER CONFLICT 


It was Mr. White who saw and utilized the opportunity in 
Parker nomination of putting the National Association for the 
vancement of Colored People upon the map as a protagonist for 
negro rights. The association had not been accepted fully by the 
common run of negroes in either the North or the South. It was 
too “whiteish,” too “high brow,” and too unemotional for the ordi- 
nary negro, who would rather enjoy than to succeed with his agitations. 

In the fight on Judge Parker Mr. White introduced the element of 
emotion into National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People operations. He appeared before the Overman subcommittee 
and made a statement of negro objection to Parker. He arranged 
through two newspaper correspondent friends of his a direct line of 
communications. He then took the country where he beat the bushes 
of negro feeling with all the gusto of an Anti-Saloon League expert 
on the job of arousing organized probibitionists. But all the time 
he kept by telegram and telephone in touch with all the details of the 
situation, gave commands and made major decisions. Following are 
some extracts from a detailed official report of the campaign he 
conducted: 

“On Sunday, April 27, the acting secretary addressed a meeting of 
the Chicago branch, from which meeting 262 telegrams were sent to 
Senators Dennen and GLENN (both of whom, good and regular Re- 
publicans, were recorded against the confirmation of Judge Parker), 
40 of these telegrams were from organizations, one being that of the 
Colored Republican Women of Illinois, with a membership of 84,000.“ 

TELEGRAMS TO SENATORS 

“The acting secretary was in Detroit on Monday and Tuesday 
+ + > speaking at a large meeting. From this meeting 95 tele- 
grams were sent to Senators Couzens and VANDENBERG (both of whom 
voted against Parker).” 

When it was denied that Judge Parker had spoken as Mr. White 
alleged about unfitness of negroes for the franchise, Mr. White, far 
away, put his fingers on a few wires and next morning there were 
in the hands of several Senators photostat copies of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) News’ report of the Parker speech. And so on. 

Now, it appears Judge Parker himself tried to arrange a treaty of 
peace with White's group. For the following is in the official report: 

“On April 19 Mr. Taylor (Robert Gray Taylor, of the Society of 
Friends’ Committee on Race Relations, which was working with Mr. 
White) telephoned the national office from Judge Parker's office, say- 
ing that he had helped draft a letter to be signed by Judge Parker. 
+ + © ‘In this letter Judge Parker sought to set himself right 
on the negro question. Upon Mr. Taylor's reading the letter to the 
acting secretary over the telephone the acting secretary pointed out 
that the letter was not wholly satisfactory in that there was no 
direct repudiation of lilywhiteism. * .“ 

CONFERENCE IN WASHINGTON 

There was a conference about it in Washington. 


the 
Ad- 


All except Mr. 


White and one other wanted to accept the letter and drop the fight. 
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Mr. White “pointed out that Judge Parker's letter, though on the 
surface very favorable, did not answer any one of the objections raised 
to his confirmation,” and on Mr, White’s insistence the peace conference 
ended and the fight went on. * 

Mr. White obviously dominated the situation with respect to the 
attack on the score of Judge Parker's attitude toward the negroes. 
And he made free and skillful use of white folks’ political strategies, 
In winning the fight he probably became the American negro who here- 
after must be reckoned with most by politicians operating in the na- 
tional sphere. For with negroes, as with whites, nothing else counts 
like success and nothing is more respected than good generalship. 

So Mr. White and his organization are apt to have a good deal to do 
with the functioning of the negro yote for the negroes in northern 
States. Outstanding among the States where this vote may count for 
much are New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. 
Seven Senators from those States were recorded against the confirma- 
tion of Judge Parker. Two of these are Democrats and five of them are 
Republicans, four of the latter being firm regulars. Five Senators from 
the foregoing States voted for confirmation. Only one of these may be 
up for reelection this year. 

Yet it is difficult to trace positively the effect of White's skillfully 
conducted campaign against Judge Parker. This is illustrated by analy- 
ses of votes cast by Senators from Southern States where the incentive 
produced by the White attack was opposite that attributable to it in 
the northern States mentioned. 

There are nine southern States wherein “ white supremacy " is always 
a potential political slogan of great potency. In those States disfran- 
chisement laws and white primary systems prevail; negroes can not hit 
back at the ballot box. The States are Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas. Ten Senators from those States were recorded for and eight 
against the confirmation of Parker, The two southern Senators most 
identified in the past with the race question as a political issue are 
HerLIN, of Alabama, and BLEAsE, of South Carolina. Both are up for 
reelection this year. HEFLIN voted against while BLxASR voted for con- 
firmation. The latter later put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Columbia (S. C.) Record saying, anent the N. A. A. C. 
fight on Parker: 

“This will not have a healthy effect in the South. It will not tend 
to decrease race animosities. These have been softening. There will 
now be another taking of stock and possibly readjustments, It is too 
early to say what the effects will be. The action of the Senate will not 
be helpful.” 

ISSUE NOT OFTEN RAISED 


Not within the last 10 to 15 years has a man been elected United 
States Senator from the South because of his raising, in seeking the 
office, the race issue In the manner of the Jeff Davises and Vardamans 
of 20 years ago. Few men bave run for the House; or for governor or 
other important offices, on that issue in the South during recent years 
as many used to do regularly. 

This subsiding of the race question as a political issue in the South 
paralleled somewhat a marked relegation, at least in national campaigns, 
of the cultivating of the negro vote in Northern States. The economic 
situation probably had something to do with the subsiding of the ques- 
tion in the South. Enormous migration northward of negroes, on whom 
the South depends for most of its common-labor supply, had much effect 
on political aspects of the race question south of the Mason and Dixon 
line. Dominance of national issues growing out of the World War 
probably accounts in most part for the fact that northern political man- 
agers did not go much out of the way to cultivate negro voters during 
the last four presidential campaigns. 

Now, there may be changes both in the South and North; for the ne- 
groes have demonstrated through their new political strategist, Walter 
White, that it may not be safe for politicians to ignore the most singular 
of all the many singular large minority voting groups in this big coun- 
try of diverse make-up. 

{From the Greer Tribune and the Industrial News] 
SOUTHERNERS Nor FIT FOR THE SUPREME BENCH? 

We didn't think the day would ever come when a southern Democratic 
Senator would be influenced by an organized lobby headed by a negro 
Congressman (Dp Priest) but it verily seemeth that we do have such 
so-called southerners in the Senate who have been influenced by the 
inflammatory negro and socialist element. They have permitted the 
most sordid and unfair attack upon the South and have not truly repre- 
sented the great majority of thoughtful and patriotic citizens in per- 
mitting these attacks which occurred in the argument against Judge 
Parker’s confirmation as United States Supreme Court judge. 

Should any of these same Senators tell you that the Republican Party 
is responsible and ever again throw up to you anything about the 
Republican Party failing to pay merited recognition to the South, please 
refer them to their own disgraceful episode in yoting against Judge 
Parker, a southerner, because of the opposition of the negroes. 
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Somebody should appoint a commission to “ investigate” our so-called 
southern Senators. As ex-Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, said in 
pointing out to the American Law Institute last week the uselessness of 
looking to the Senate as an agency for legal reform, anyone who had 
ever expressed an intelligent opinion on any subject or who had been 
indiscreet enough to talk in their sleep would be forever excluded from 
confirmation. 

The Newberry Observer asks the question, “is any southerner fit?“ 
and makes its own answer in saying: 

“The rejection of Judge Parker for the Supreme Court Bench is far 
more than a mere ripple in the ugly stream of politics. The rejection 
of a member of the dominant political party of unblemished character 
and high ability and learning by the Senate largely because of his 
having said that it would be better for the negro himself, as well as for 
the public in general, for the negro to stay out of politics in the South 
is an insult to southern opinion, It amounts to saying that no repre- 
sentative southern white man, however high his ability and noble his 
character, is fit to sit in the Supreme Court of the United States. We 
are unable to understand how southern Democratic Senators gave their 
votes to stamp this insult on themselyes and their section. We con- 
gratulate both South Carolina Senators that they favored the confirma- 
tion of Judge Parker, although with some of his views it was impossible 
for them to sympathize. Only one yote changed would have secured 
his confirmation. The Charlotte Observer hardly puts it too strongly 
in saying that it is the Nation's shame that that one vote could not be 
found in the whole Senate.” 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until to- 
morrow at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 20, 
1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Hæecutive nominations received by the Senate May 19, 1930 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Lieut. Commander Charles J. Moore to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 10th day of May, 1930. 

Lieut. Commander Thomas Moran to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of May, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frederick J. Eckhoff to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Herbert E. Berger to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 5th day of March, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) James G. Sampson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 11th day of March, 1930. 

Ensign Harper D. Scrymgeour to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

Medical Director Ammen Farenholt to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 7th day 
of December, 1926. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Leslie R. Corbin to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
Tth day of January, 1930. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph L. Bird to be an assistant naval 
constructor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 2d day of June, 1929. 

Ensign John B. Smyth to be an assistant naval constructor in 
the Navy, with the rank of ensign, from the 2d day of June, 
1927. 

Electrician Walter J. Chambers to be a chief electrician in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 13th day of Octo- 
ber, 1929. : 

Carpenter Gerald C. Oaks to be a chief carpenter in the Navy, 
to rank with but after ensign, from the 22d day of April, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 19, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our merciful Father, Thou art the light of the world! Come 
with us, for we need Thee, Give power and sensibility to that 
which is dull and dark in us. Ever lead us toward the com- 
pleteness of the more abundant life. May our faith discern the 
invisible, and bless us with the sense of recovery from all fail- 
ures. Give peace when trouble scowls and rest in the midst of 
tumult. Rebuke us if our range of charity, tolerance, and un- 
selfishness is narrowed, At the close of the day send us forth 
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to our homes to bless and cheer them with joy and gladness, 


and to all may life be worth living and its ends worth striving 


for. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 16, 1930, was 
read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Minnesota; and 

H. R. 10579. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, 
‘Ga. or some other place in Crawford County, Ga. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; and 

H. R. 10340. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2370. An act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force and fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES ON UNDELIVERED MAIL PACKAGES 


Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1234) 
to authorize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage 
charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
1234, with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. — 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, Une 10, strike out the figures “ 10“ and insert the figure “5.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is this such an emergency as 
warrants its being taken up on consent day? I do not know 
a think about this, I do not know what it is. I would like to 
haye the gentleman make some explanation of it. 

The SPEAKER. It is a House bill with a Senate amend- 
ment, and it is customary for Members to call such bills up in 
this way. 

Mr. GARNER. But some time when you change the figures 
“10” to the figure “5” it makes a great deal of difference in 
the law. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows nothing about that, of 
course. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, this bill provides 
for a charge on undelivered collect-on-delivery mail parcels. 
The original House bill provided for not exceeding 10 cents per 
day. The Senate amendment provides for not exceeding 5 
cents per day. This simply reduces the amount that was in the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Did this bill pass the House by unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. It did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This reduces the fee from 10 cents to 5 
cents a day for demurrage. s 

Mr. COLLINS. The bill went through the House with au 
amendment, as I understand it. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. No; there was no amendment 
in the House. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Yes, 

Mr. PALMER. Does this increase the postage charges? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. It simply provides that charges 
may be made for demurrage on undelivered packages. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

TRANSFER OF PROHIBITION BUREAU 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to call up from the Speaker's table, for present consideration, 
the bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney General certain 
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functions in the administration of the national prohibition act, 
to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of Justice, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. This is the bill providing for 
the prohibition transfer from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 8574, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, after line 20, insert: 

Suc. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General 
by joint regulation shall, as soon as may be after the passage and 
approval of this act, create an enforcement division in the Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Treasury Department and place in and apportion to 
such enforcement division so much of the personnel, appropriations, 
records, files, and property of said bureau as they shall agree upon, 

Page 2, line 21, strike out “Sec. 3. (a)“ and insert “(b)” 

Page 3, line 6, strike out “(b)” and insert e).“ 

Page 3, line 13, strike out (e)“ and insert „d).“ 

Page 3, line 22, strike out “thereof” and insert “of such act and 
laws.” 

Page 8, line 24, strike out “act” and insert: “ act, and offenders 
against the internal revenue laws if a violation of such act is involved.“ 

Page 4, line 18, after “ therewith,” insert “and the power to make 
seizures and arrests for violations discovered in the course of such 
investigations.” 

Page 5, line 3, after “act,” insert “and offenders against the inter- 
nal revenue laws if a violation of such act is involved.“ 

Page 7, after line 20, insert: 

“Sec, 9. Section 2 of the act entitled ‘An act relating to the use or 
disposal of vessels or vehicles forfeited to the United States for vio- 
lation of the customs laws or the national prohibition act, and for other 
purposes,’ approved March 3, 1925, is amended to read as follows: 

“* SEC. 2. Any vessel or vehicle forfeited to the United States by a 
decree of any court for violation of the customs laws or the national 
prohibition act may, in lieu of the sale thereof under existing law, be 
ordered by the court, upon application of the head of the department by 
which the seizure is made, to be delivered to the Department of Jus- 
tice for use in the enforcement of the national prohibition act, or to 
the Treasury Department for use in the enforcement of such act or the 
customs laws.“ 

Page 7, line 21, strike out “9” and insert “10.” 

Page 8, line 1, strike out “10” and insert 11.“ 

Page 8, lines 1 and 2, strike ont “ first day of the second month after 
its approval“ and insert “ ist day of July, 1930.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
so that the Recorp may show it, is the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. GAsqueE] in favor of the request? He would be 
a conferee upon the part of the minority. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I talked with the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Gasquve] this morning, and the 
amendments of the Senate are satisfactory to him. He told me 
that I could call it up at any time so far as he was concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if the bill were sent to conference, the 
House conferees would agree to the Senate amendments, and, 
therefore, there is no use of sending it to conference, if they 
are going to acquiesce in the Senate action, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as I know, that would be the 
situation. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Referring to the new section 
which has been added, has the Treasury Department the power 
now to use vessels that are seized under the prohibition law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think not. I think they are obliged 
to dispose of them, to sell seized vessels. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This section gives them an op- 
portunity to create a great big enforcement navy, if they so 
desire? No limitations as to number. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This will give them the option of either 
selling them at public auction or using them in their operations. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Under existing law they have 
no power to use them, but they must sell the vessels, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think that is correct. : 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am in fayor of the transfer, 


but opposed to giving the Attorney General the right to pre- 
scribe regulations in connection with the permit section. 
always been opposed to that section. I opposed it in 


I have 
commit- 
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tee and when the bill was before the House. I regret very much 
the Senate did not see the wisdom of amending that section. 
The physicians, druggists, hospitals, and legitimate users of 
alcohol, grain and industrial, will, in my opinion, have obstacles 
placed in their path when they try to secure the alcohol to 
which they are entitled. 

The amendments of the Senate are rather perfecting amend- 
ments, other than the new section to which I referred, as I 
understand them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, there is one amendment to 
which I wish to call attention, in regard to searches and seizures. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is subdivision (b) of section 4. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take it that this right to make searches 
and seizures is naturally based on existing law requiring a war- 

rant in order to permit such search or seizure, 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. The effect of this law is to preserve the 
existing law. As the bill passed the House, it might take from 
the Secretary of the Treasury the right to make seizures and 
arrests under this paragraph. We are leaving that power in 
the department where it is, as well as extending the power to the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can I have the assurance from the chair- 
man of the committee that nothing in the bill changes existing 
law, and it is not the intent of Congress in passing this bill to 
give added powers in the matter of searches and seizures, and 
it requires a search warrant to make the search? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is my, understanding of the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With that, I have no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. May I inquire if the employees in the legal 
division of the Prohibition Bureau lose their civil-service status 
when they go to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They will not retain their civil-service 
status if they go into the Department of Justice. 

Mr. BRIGGS. An effort is being made to retain those in the 
Bureau of Industrial Aleohol and in the Treasury Department. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Their status will not be disturbed? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is my understanding. In other 
words, as to all attorneys who desire to preserve their civil- 
service status, an effort will be made to either use them in the 
Treasury or to transfer them to some department where their 
civil-service status can be retained. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand the committee and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have had some consultation about this matter, 
and that is the conclusion reached by them? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I have personally had some consulta- 
tions with the departments on the subject. I can not speak for 
the balance of the committee. It was, of course, discussed at 
the hearings. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does this transfer involve additional ex- 
pense—and how much? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. There will not be any additional ex- 
pense in the operation of the law in the Department of Justice 
or any additional expense in the Treasury, so far as the terms 
of this bill are concerned. This simply makes the transfer. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Do I understand that this new section 
3 (a), on page 2, creates a bureau of enforcement in the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The purpose of that amendment is to 
definitely segregate the enforcement division of the Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Treasury Department, so that when the trans- 
fer is made they can take over the personnel in a body. It is 
a temporary arrangement to facilitate the transfer of person- 
nel and equipment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The purpose is to take the enforcement 
division of the Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and place such enforcement division in the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I can say that the only purpose of that 
amendment is to enable the Treasury and Department of Jus- 
tice to segregate the employees who are to be transferred. It 
is a temporary set-up for the purpose of transfer only. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Not for permanent use? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; for transfer only. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman explain the amend- 
ment to section 5 on page 8? Is it the purpose to use these ves- 
sels and vehicles seized? 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Under the existing law the Government 
now utilizes seized vehicles of all kinds, instead of placing them 
on sale at public auction. But it can not do that with respect 
to vessels. This provides that the department making the seiz- 
ure may use the vessels, should this seem adyisable in place of 
disposing of them. 

Mr. McKEOWN. This includes a violation of the custom 
laws as well as of prohibition laws? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It includes a violation of the custom 
laws so far as it relates to intoxicating liquor. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then there is nothing here that takes away 
the right of innocent parties to come in and claim this prop- 
erty—the right of parties whose vehicles have been seized? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think that part of the law is 
changed. 

Mr. McKEOWN: You do not try to take away a vehicle from 
the owner, an innocent man, who has a lien or loan or retained 
lien, and take it and use it, and deprive him of the chance to 
get his property? 2 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think there is any change in 
the law from what it is at the present time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is the gentleman sure about that? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I can not be absolutely certain, 

Mr. McKEOWN. I know, but there is no intention to do 


that? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I do not think there is. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, is my understanding correct that the Senate 
amendment changes in no way the language of the bill incor- 
porated in the amendment that I offered in committee, which 
was adopted, and which amendment requires that the Attorney 
General discharge all prohibition agents who he finds have 
heretofore violated or shall hereafter violate any penal provision 
of the prohibition law? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee struck that provision out, but it was 
restored. It is in the bill now just as it left the House. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That is the best provision in 
the bill, and I shall not object to the gentleman's request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no: objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on e to the Senate 
amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 10813) making 
appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, ask for a conference, and ask that 
conferees be appointed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIM- 
MONS] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the bill H. R. 10813, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference and the appoint- 
ment of conferees. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Srmmons] if 
this is entirely agreeable to the minority Members. I am under 
the impression that it is agreeable to the gentlemen who will 
probably be the minority conferees, but I would like to have 
the Recorp show that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Garner] I have been unable to get in touch with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNON], the ranking Member on the 
minority side, but I feel certain that this request is satisfactory 
to the minority Members. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
SımmĮmons] the disposition of the conferees with reference to the 
amendment placed on by the Senate, increasing the obligation 
of the Government to support the District of Columbia in excess 
of $9,000,000. While I am on my feet, in that connection may I 
state that from conversations with the membership on the 
minority side of the House, it is my opinion that 75 per cent of 
the membership on the minority side is opposed to accepting the 
Senate’s amendment. I am conservative in that statement. I 
think it is nearer 90 per cent of the membership on the minority 
side. I would not be disposed to permit this bill to go to con- 
ference if the conferees did not express some hope or give some 
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assurance that they would not agree to the Senate amendment 
until the House has had an opportunity to express itself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner], 
I think, understands my views. which, I think, are shared by 
the members of the subcommittee who will probably be named 
as conferees. There is no disposition on our part to yield to 
the Senate on that proposition. 

If the gentleman will permit under his reservation, I would 
like to make a short statement to the House on the effect of the 
Senate bill. % 

The Senate has accepted the proviso placed in the bill by 
the House that taxes shall not be reduced in the District of 
Columbia during the next fiscal year, so that the proposal of 
the Senate to increase the Federal contribution from $9,000,000 
to $12,000,000 will not reduce the taxpayers’ bill next year. 
That is out of the question. The bill as it passed the House 
carried an appropriation of $45,333,000. The Senate reduced 
that to $44,420,000. The net appropriations out of general 
revenues, taking into consideration the reductions on account 
of water revenues and gas tax revenue, will be $41,663,000, as 
provided in the House bill, and $40,667,000, as amended by the 
Senate. 

The District carries over into the fiscal year of 1931 out of the 
so-called surplus $4,179,000. The United States has contributed 
to the creation of that surplus. So that there will be net 
revenne, estimated, to take care of this bill in 1931, $43,927,000, 
which includes the above surplus and excludes the $3,000,000 
cash reserve. The surplus then, under the House bill, remaining 
in the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 1931 would amount 
to $2,263,000. The surplus, under the Senate amendments and 
without increase of the $3,000,000 which they propose to put in, 
would amount to $3,259,000. 

However, there are certain appropriations and deductions 
which must be cared for, such as refunds, condemnation awards, 
pensions, and matters of that kind. So that if the House bill 
should finally become law there would be a net surplus in the 
District Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 1931 of $1,403,000, 
and with the $9,000,000 contribution under the Senate amend- 
ments there would be a net surplus of $2,399,000, or if we accept 
the Senate’s amendment of $12,000,000 there would be a sur- 
plus of $5,399,000 had by the Senate bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. As the gentleman knows, the Government of the 
United States owns property in each of the 48 States, and the 
Federal Government does not make contributions to the ex- 
penses of any municipality in the respective States. Can the 
gentleman state what per cent of the taxable property in the 
District of Columbia is owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not have those figures avallable just 
now. I put the figures in the Recorp last year. I can not give 
it in percentages. If the Government were paying taxes on the 
Federal property in the District of Columbia, it would pay 
somewhere between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000, at the current tax 
rate. This accepts as correct the assessors figures as to values 
of Government property. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. On the question of the water system, is that 
being placed back by the Senate upon the users of the water? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate proposal would put about one- 
quarter million dollars of the cost of the water system upon the 
general revenues. As the House bill carries it, and as it has 
been carried for several years, the water department is self- 
supporting. 

There are certain possible expenditures that must be con- 
sidered in addition to those heretofore set out, amounting to 
possibly $1,300,000. So that with the current estimated reve- 
nues and at the current tax rate, plus the estimated $1,300,000 
that may be spent in addition to the amount provided in the 
House bill, the House bill would still leave a surplus in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of $101,000. 

The Senate bill, without the added $38,000,000, would leave 
$1,097,000 in the District treasury. Now, to add to that the 
$3,000,000, which the Senate proposes, or to accept the $12,000,- 
000 contribution, would leave in the Federal Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia a surplus under the Senate 
bill, deducting possible deficiencies, and so forth, of $4,097,000 
unexpended, out of which the Senate proposes to make no ex- 
penditures and to give no relief to the taxpayers. So we are 
going into conference on this bill, if consent is given, with 
a proposal on the part of the Senate that we transfer from the 
Treasury of the United States to the treasury of the District 
of Columbia $3,000,000, not to spend one dollar of it and give 
no relief to the taxpayers of the District of Columbia next year. 
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In this statement I have omitted the $3,000,000 cash reserve 
that is always held back unappropriated under the present law 
in order to keep the District on a cash basis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Smrmrons, Horapay, THATCHER, CANNON, and COLLINS. 

ADDRESS BY HON. LINDSAY C. WARREN 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a short address deliv- 
ered yesterday at the Congressional Cemetery on Thomas 
Blount, a former distinguished Member of this House, by his 
great-great nephew, Hon. Linpsay C. WaRREN, of North Caro- 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

THOMAS BLOUNT 

Among the many accomplishments and aspirations of the Sons of the 
American Revolution there are none more important than this seeking 
out of the last resting places of those who gave us the Nation and the 
recalling of their services in its conception. One of these early patriots 
was Thomas Blount, to whom we dedicate this marker. He is worthy 
of commemoration, for he played a dominant and conspicuous part both 


in the struggle for independence and the early life of the Republic. 


Of cavalier stock, his line goes back without a break to Siegfried 
the Dane and the early Kings pt Denmark. Wheeler's History of North 
Carolina says that the Blount family was coincident with civilization 
on the American Continent, and that its part in history has been 
notable and outstanding down through the ages. 2 

Thomas Blount, one of seven brothers, all of whom became famous, 
was born at the ancestral home at Blount Hall, near the Beaufort- 
Craven line, now Pitt County, N. C., on May 10, 1759. His family 
was rich and powerful, and his home was the center of culture and 
hospitality that brought there the prominent people of the day. His 
eldest brother, William Blount, and another brother, Willie Blount, 
were later to go to Tennessee, and were conspicuous in charting and 
molding the history of that new Territory and State, both of them 
becoming its governors. It will be remembered that it was William 
Blount, as United States Senator from Tennessee, who figured in the 
first impeachment trial of the country, when he was charged with a plot 
haying as its ultimate aim the attachment to the Nation of the Spanish 
possessions, but he returned to Tennessee a hero, and counties and 
towns bear his name and that of his wife. It was the vigorous Willie 
Blount, who as governor of one of the frontier States, did as much as 
any man to establish orderly society and government. For him was 
named the famous Camp Blount, about to be perpetuated now by Con- 
gress—the starting point and rendezvous of all of General Jackson's 
campaigns against the Indians. Another brother was the famous John 
Gray Blount, friend of Washington and Jefferson, who gave lavishly 
to the cause of the Revolution, and was later rewarded by them with 
such land grants that he became one of the three largest individual 
landowners in the Nation. John Gray Blount, as a young boy seeking 
adventure, was a chain bearer for Daniel Boone in his pilgrimage to 
Kentucky. Then there was Maj. Reading Blount, who rendered con- 
spicuous service in the Continental Army. The other brothers, Jacob 
and Sharpe Blount, were men of outstanding patriotism and influence. 

Tutored at his father’s home, Thomas Blount was deprived of a col- 
legiate education, for at the age of 16 he entered the Continental Army. 
In the course of time he became a lieutenant of North Carolina troops, 
and acquitted himself under fire with great heroism. Captured by the 
British near the close of the war, be was sent to England as a prisoner, 
and was not released until the termination of hostilities. Shortly after 
the war he rose to the rank of major general. He returned to North 
Carolina and engaged in business at Tarboro, being sent as a member 
of the State house of commons in 1788. He was elected to Congress, 
and served as a Member of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congresses— 
March 4, 1793, to March 8, 1799—in both the administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams. His constituency covered all of the district in 
North Carolina that I now represent plus additional territory. Of 
strong will, extensive learning that he had himself acquired, and pos- 
sessed of an unusual intellect, he was at once recognized as a leader 
and as a foremost student of government. From the beginning he was 
an ardent Jeffersonian and allied himself with that school of thought 
that was to prevail for nearly a half century. He detested Adams and 
his policies, and was always a lusty partisan. 

He was reelected to the Ninth and Tenth Congresses—March 4, 1805, 
to March 3, 1809—this time serving under Jefferson. He was then de- 
feated by the Federalist candidate, William Kennedy, also of Beaufort 
County, who had likewise defeated him in 1803, but in the elections for 
the Twelfth Congress Blount again triumphed over Kennedy, and served 
from March 4, 1811, until his death in the District of Columbia on 
February 7, 1812. His remains have rested here in the Congressional 
Cemetery undisturbed since then. 

The debates of Congress during the early life of the Republic dis- 
close Thomas Blount as one of the leaders of the House of Representa- 
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tives. He participated actively in all important questions and meas- 
ures, He sat by the side of the great Nathaniel Macon, of North 
Carolina, called by Jefferson the “Jast of the Romans,” and imbibed 
his vast wisdom and knowledge. He upheld and supported Madison 
in his constitutional arguments, and he acquitted himself creditably in 
debates with the temperamental John Randolph, of Roanoke. Thomas 
Blount was one of the first great advocates of a navy and for adequate 
national defense. As chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
during the Jefferson administration, he saw clearly the approach of the 
War of 1812, and when others on the floor of Congress were declaring 
that the building of a navy would forever mean the end of peace, 
Blount met the challenge with a bill for the construction of 188 gun- 
boats, and for the fortification of every coast town from Portland, Me., 
to New Orleans. This legislation was strenuously opposed by New 
England, and excited only casual interest in New York, which brought 
forth a statement from Mr. Blount that if New York City was not in- 
terested in seeing itself protected, there were enough votes in the House 
outside of that territory to give that city proper defense. To Mr. 
Blount was referred the message of the President dealing with the 
outrage on the Chesapeake by the British ship Leopard, and he made a 
scathing report to the House on British aggressions, and sounded a 
clarion call for retaliation. 

His life and accomplishments can not be set forth in this short 
memoir. His place as one of the founders is secure, and as a soldier, 
patriot, and statesman he fully measured up to his notable colleagues of 
that period in our history. 

In the name and on behalf of the District of Columbia Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution, I dedicate this marker to the perpetual 
memory of Thomas Blount. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received from the National League 
of Women Voters on the question of Muscle Shoals. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a communication from the National League of Women Vcters 
on the subject of Muscle Shoals. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PROPOSED CONSERVATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on Senate bill 2498. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I want to discuss with 
Members of the House S. 2498. Its companion bill in the House 
is H. R. 6981. The alleged purpose of this legislation, as set 
forth in the title of the Senate bill, is to promote the better 
protection and highest public use of lands in northern Minne- 
sota. The companion bill in the House also, in addition, pro- 
poses the development and extension of recreational uses, the 
preservation of wild life, the protection of streams and lakes, 
and the joint development of indispensable, international, recrea- 
tional, and economic assets. 

The real objects of the legislation appear to be to prevent the 
raising or lowering of the levels of lakes or streams and to 
prevent the cutting of timber along shore lines. 

In view of the fact that this proposed legislation affects some 
8,000,000 acres in the eighth congressional district in northern 
Minnesota and does not affect any other congressional district, 
I feel that there are certain facts which should be brought to 
the attention of the Members of the House. I do this at the 
present time because efforts are now being made to bring this 
matter before the House for action. 

I am opposed to the legislation in its present form because, 
as I have said above, it involves and affects some 3,000,000 acres 
of territory entirely within my district. 


RESTRICTED AREA AMENDMENT 


I want to direct the attention of the Members of the House at 
this time to the Pittenger bill, H. R. 8968, which is substantially 
along the lines of the above proposed legislation, but which 
differs substantially in respect to the area involved. Section 1 
of the Pittenger bill provides for a restricted area and cuts 
down the boundaries in the other bills so that the area is limited 
to 1,200,000 acres. If this legislation is to pass, it ought to be 
amended to provide for the boundaries provided in section 1 of 
the Pittenger bill; and this can be accomplished by striking out 
the following language in section 1 of S. 2498 and H. R. 6981, 
reading: 

That all public lands of the United States situated north of township 
60 north in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis, in the State of 
Minnesota— 
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and by inserting in lieu thereof the following language taken 
from section 1 of the Pittenger bill, reading as follows: 


That all public lands of the United States, exclusive of mineral 
lands, situated in the following-described area, to wit: Beginning at a 
point on the international boundary line where the westerly boundary 
line of range 8 east, extended northerly, intersects said international 
boundary line; thence southerly along the westerly boundary line of 
range 3 east to the northerly boundary line of township 63 north, as 
the easterly boundary of the area to be included therein; thence west- 
erly along said northerly boundary line of township 63 north, across 
Cook and Lake Counties to the easterly boundary lines of range 18 
west, in St. Louis County; thence northerly along said easterly 
boundary line of range 18 west to the northerly boundary line of town- 
ship 65 north; thence westerly along said last-named line to the westerly 
boundary line of range 21 west; thence northerly along said westerly 
boundary line to the international boundary; thence following the said 
international boundary line southeasterly to the point of beginning on 
said westerly boundary line of range 3 east. 


I am calling this to the attention of the Members of the 
House because, to date, the proponent of H. R. 6981, while he 
does not live in my district, has opposed the amendment such 
as I have indicated above. 

Under the suggested restricted-area amendment, it is possible 
to accomplish every alleged purpose of H. R. 6981, because 
the Rainy Lake watershed is all contained within the area of 
the Pittenger bill. H. R. 6981 includes Cook County, a large 
portion of Lake County, and a rich agricultural section in St. 
Louis County in the vicinity of Cook, Gheen, and Orr, Minn. 
Some towns and villages and several thousand people come 
within the area provided in H., R. 6981. The area provided 
in the Pittenger bill, H. R. 8968, of twelve hundred thousand 
acres, excludes the above communities and the people there who 
object to the boundaries of the bill H. R. 6981, but still leaves 
the actual wilderness area in the northern part of my district, 
and there are perhaps not more than a thousand people who 
are actually living in the area of the Pittenger bill, H. R. 
8968. So I say that if this legislation is to pass, and power- 
ful influences are at work to secure its passage, I ask the 
Members of this House to give careful consideration to the 
wishes of my constituents and to the people who are included 
in the area provided in H. R. 6981 and who do not wish to 
be so included. 

This proposed legislation has considerable history behind it. 
It was a matter brought before the State Legislature of Minne- 
sota during the 1929 session thereof. This matter of restricted 
area came in for much discussion. Substantially the same 
amendment which I have suggested above and substantially 
the same description which I have set forth above in section 1 
of the Pittenger bill was prepared by State Senator Charles E. 
Adams and brought before the Minnesota State Senate. His 
amendment provided for a restricted area in this territory, just 
as the Pittenger bill, H. R. 8968, now seeks to have the legisla- 
tion limited to a restricted area. 

Mr. Adams ranks as one of the leaders in the State senate 
and is, at the present time, Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
Minnesota. In view of the importance of the restricted area to 
the people of my district, I asked him to set forth his views 
upon this proposition, and I incorporate in and make a part of 
my remarks his letter to me on this subject. It is as follows: 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR ADAMS FAVORS RESTRICTED AREA 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
SENATE CHAMBER, 
May 16, 1930. 
Hon. W. A. PITTENGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR MR. Prrrencer: You have requested me to furnish you a state- 
ment relative to the restricted area in the so-called Pittenger bill, now 
pending before a House committee, relating to the protection ani use 
of lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters alon the 
international boundary in St. Louis, Lake, and Cook Counties, including 
reasons for restricting such area as described in your bill, and history of 
the matter in the 1929 Legislature of Minnesota, 

I am pleased to comply with your request, and I will cover the 
matter briefly. 

As you know, I have served in the State Senate of Minnesota con- 
tinuously for the past 16 years as Senator from the fifty-seventh dis- 
trict, which includes all of Cook and Lake Counties and the easterly 
portion of Duluth and six congressional towns in St. Louis County. 
I have also during the past 15 years traveled over much of the area in 
my district and have fished and camped along the Canadian border on 
more than a dozen of these lakes that would be affected by this bill or 
the Shipstead-Nolan bill. I not only know the country intimately and 
am an ardent loyer of this wilderness region but favor its preservation 
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for recreational purposes, which in my opinion are the highest public 
use to which the border lakes and lands referred to can be devoted 
under present conditions. I am not opposed to the fundamental pur- 
poses of the Pittenger bill or the Shipstead-Nolan bill, but I am strongly 
opposed to going far beyond what is reasonably necessary to accom- 
plish the expressed purpose of protecting and preserving the inter- 
national boundary waters by including in the provisions of the Shipstead- 
Nolan bill all lands in St. Louis, Lake, and Cook Counties north of 
township 60 in those counties, including the natural shore line of Lake 
Superior. 

The amendments placed in the Shipstead bill (S. 2498) by the com- 
mittee makes that bill satisfactory to me, and I believe will make 
it satisfactory to the district I represent, except as to the area still 
included in the Shipstead-Nolan bill, which is still very objectionable 
to my district and to the vast majority of people in the six counties in 
your eighth congressional district. 

Shortly after the opening of the Minnesota Legislature in January, 
1929, a joint resolution was introduced by Senator Edwin MacLean, of 
Minneapolis, senate folio 166, now resolution No. 11, Laws of Minnesota 
for 1929, found on page 697 of the 1929 session laws, memorializing 
the Congress to pass the old Shipstead-Newton bill and urging the Presi- 
dent to approve the same. The chief objection to the old Shipstead- 
Newton bill was that it included all the area north of the north line of 
town 60 between Lake Superior on the east and the westerly line of St. 
Louis County on the west, including a half million acres of well-developed 
agricultural region, and extending southerly from the international 
boundary and border waters as much as 60 miles south on the westerly 
line of St. Louis County, to as much as 80 miles south on the Lake 
Superior shore south of Grand Marais. While it is true the bill only 
proposed to restrict the appropriation or other use of unentered Federal 
lands, it cast doubt and uncertainty over other lands and the uses they 
might be put to, if this Shipstead-Newton bill became law in its original 
form, including its vast area of approximately 3,000,000 acres in the 
three counties. Immediately I began to hear objections from the people 
in my legislative district. Soon they began coming to St. Paul to pro- 
test, Then a meeting of 75 to 100 representatives came to the capital, 
representing county boards, city and village councils, and sportsmen’s 
clubs, and an all-day conference was had in which all differences were 
harmonized and an amendment agreed upon, proposing to reduce the area 
to be included in the Shipstead-Newton bill to the north line of town- 
ship 63 north, in place of the north line of township 60 north, and by 
limiting the easterly boundary to the westerly boundary line of range 3 
east, in Cook County, which would exclude the Lake Superior water- 
shed, but leave the international boundary lakes and streams included 
in the Rainy Lake watershed and about one and one-quarter million 
acres of the northern area of the three counties still included in the 
restricted area. Every one in the conference group was satisfied that 
this was fair to all concerned, 

The next day when the bill came up for final passage in the Senate 
I offered an amendment to the MacLean resolution, proposing that 
the area described in the Shipstead-Newton bill be reduced as stated 
above, which reduced area conforms to the area included in the Pit- 
tenger bill; but on the final roll call in the senate there were 28 votes 
for and 88 against my amendment. Every senator, eight in number, 
representing the counties in your congressional district, voted for my 
amendment. After the amendment failed of adoption many of those 
who had voted for my amendment voted for the adoption of the reso- 
lution, explaining their votes by short speeches to the effect that they 
were in favor of the general purposes of the bill and therefore yoted for 
it although opposed strongly to so large an area being included therein. 
I was one of those who so voted and explained my vote. 

The record of these proceedings are found on pages 320 to 322, in- 
clusive, of the senate journal for the 30th day of the 1929 session of 
the Minnesota Legislature. 

I have attended many public meetings at which speakers for and 
against the Shipstead-Newton-Nolan bills spoke, including Messrs. Ober- 
holtzer, Warren, Doctor Bagley, Stafford King, and others favoring 
the measure. All claimed the purpose of the bill was to protect the 
border lakes and the Rainy Lake watershed against the alteration of 
water levels without action by Congress. 

If such be the primary and ultimate purpose of this legislation, it 
seems to me self-evident that it should be sufficient to include the 
areas described in my senate amendment and now included in the Pit- 
tenger bill, without going 18 miles farther south and embracing nearly 
2,000,000 acres more of area in St. Louis, Lake, and Cook Counties, 
including farms, roads, villages, cities, school districts, and almost the 
entire county of Cook. 

I understand clearly that the bill could only define and limit the use 
of unentered Federal lands within the area, some 26,000 acres scattered 
about over an empire of 3,000,000 acres; but the proposed act casts 
such uncertainty upon the whole area as to how it will operate and 
affect other lands and community life that I find at least 75 per cent or 
more of the people in the affected areas violently opposed to Including 
the larger area in the bill. On the other hand, if a compromise could be 
agreed upon so as to include the smaller area included in your bill, 
nearly everybody now opposed would be satisfied and harmony would 
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prevail, Passing the bill with the smaller area therein could not pos- 
sibly defeat or’ interfere with the protection of border waters. 

I think you will be doing a fine public service if you can hold up the 
passage of the Shipstead-Nolan bill until it is amended to conform sub- 
stantially to your description. 

All other features of the bill are satisfactory to the majority of the 
people in your congressional district, in my opinion. 

Stand by your proposition and if you have to go down to defeat, go 
with your colors waving and your good voice protesting the unfairness 
of the area demanded by the Shipstead-Nolan bill. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES E. ADAMS. 


I have set forth at length the discussion by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Adams not only because of the position he occupies as a 
State official of Minnesota, with long years of publie service to 
his credit, but because of his thorough familiarity with the ter- 
ritory and the area involved in these pending bills. He has no 
ulterior or selfish object in taking the position which he does 
take in fayor of a “ restricted area.” 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF PITTENGER BILL 


I want to recite briefly the origin of the Pittenger bill, H. R. 
8968, which contains the description of the restricted area. 
When I was elected to Congress in 1928, I found one of the 
problems confronting me to be the question of a conservation 
program affecting my district. I was advised that legislation 
would be introduced in Congress, when I became a Member 
thereof, relating to this question; and I proceeded as best I 
could to get together the facts and to ascertain the sentiment of 
the people in the various communities involved. I found out 
many interesting things. 

I satisfied myself that the northern Minnesota conservation 
legislation was the outgrowth of a feud and business rivalry 
between two great industrial enterprises, with their headquar- 
ters located in Minneapolis, One of these organizations had 
acquired power and dam sites along the international boundary, 
The other organization was anxious to see that they did not 
utilize the same. Consequently, the people of my section of the 
country were presented with a conservation program, which had 
for its concealed purpose a background of hatred and jealousy. 

Of course, this program was made to look respectable and as 
time went on there was organized what was known as the 
Quetico-Superior council. This is a high-sounding name and, 
upon investigation, I have found that it has no membership but 
consists of a board of directors, and its announced purpose is to 
work through the Izaak Walton League to accomplish its aims 
and objects. It is self-styled, self-constituted, self-operating, 
and responsible to no one. 

Consequently the conservation program, as it has developed, 
has been surrounded with high-sounding phrases and in the 
literature of this organization we find that their purpose is to 
protect and expand the rare public values in the Rainy Lake 
watershed. It has the lofty desire to take care of the para- 
mount public character of the region and point the way toward 
public utilization of natural resources. It is interested in 
unique public values of flora and fauna, health, beauty, and his- 
torical interest of my district. It believes in the establishment 
in my district of a wilderness sanctuary. It seeks to establish a ` 
comprehensive policy of development in conformity with the 
geographic, historical, and economic unity of the region. One 
of its objects is to preserve ihtact one of the most historical 
regions of North America as it originally was—with its forest, 
its game, its lakes, its waterfalls, and its richly romantie past. 

This organization expects to earn the blessings of our children 
evermore by accomplishing its purposes. 

When they discuss this conservation program for northern 
Minnesota they speak of the higher social uses of the territory. 

Thus captivated, numerous well-intentioned people, of un- 
questioned integrity, have become interested in the conservation 
movement. 

While I proceeded to study the question, I also took into ac- 
count the interests and desires of my constituents. I held a 
conference with Lieut. Gov. Charles E. Adams and obtained 
from him the story of the fight in the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture to protect the people of northern Minnesota against the 
Minneapolis propagandists. I consulted with the county officials 
of Lake and Cook Counties and with other of their citizens. I 
consulted with the people in the agricultural section in St, 
Louis County, in the vicinity of Cook, Gheen, and Orr. I con- 
sulted with Martin Hokanson, representative of the Duluth 
Engineering Club, who submitted to me several amendments 
to the old legislation which had been introduced in the past 
Congress. The Minnesota Arrowhead Association also sent me 
a communication, protesting against former legislation unless 
there were amendments to protect the district. I talked with 
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citizens in Duluth, who were interested in the future welfare 
und development of the district. 

As a result of this study and these conferences, I prepared a 
bill, H. R. 8968, which embodied the essentials of the conserva- 
fion legislation proposed by the Minneapolis people but, at the 
same time, trying to meet the objections which came from the 
people of northern Minnesota. In the preparation of this bill, 
I did not consult either of the great business rivals out of whose 
difficulties the proposed conservation legislation was born. 
Neither of them knew that I intended to introduce the bill, 
H. R. 8968. I had no connections with either of them and 
prepared my bill with reference to the best interests of the 
district. 

I want to say to the Members of the House that I am in favor 
of conservation of our natural resources. I do not favor their 
exploitation. I want to see the scenic beauty of northern Min- 
nesota preseryed and made available for all of our citizens. At 
the same time, while this is being done I do not want to see 
industrial and forestry development of this region “ bottled up“ 
and rendered impossible. I believe that the great objects of 
conservation and industrial and forestry development can go 
hand in hand, and I believe that any legislation ought to have 
these objects in view. 

THE PITTENGER BILL 


The Pittenger bill was introduced under these circumstances 
and is as follows: 
H. R. 8968, Seventy-first Congress, second session 
In THE HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 22, 1930. 

A bill to withdraw from entry certain lands in northern Minnesota, to 
conserve the natural beauty of these lands bordering on lakes and 
streams, and to preserve the natural water level of these lakes and 
streams within a certain area, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, eto., That all public lands of the United States, exclu- 

sive of mineral lands, situated in the following-described area, to wit: 

Beginning at a point on the international boundary line where the 

westerly boundary line of range 3 east, extended northerly, intersects 

said international boundary line; thence southerly along the westerly 
boundary line of range 3, east to the northerly boundary line of town- 
ship 63 north, as the easterly boundary of the area to be included 
therein; thence westerly along said northerly boundary line of township 
63 north, across Cook and Lake Counties to the easterly boundary lines 
of range 18 west, in St. Louis County; thence northerly along said 
easterly boundary line of range 18 west, to the northerly boundary line 
of township 65 north; thence westerly along said last-named line to 
the westerly boundary line of range 21 west; thence northerly along 
said westerly boundary line to the international boundary; thence fol- 
lowing the said international boundary line southeasterly to the point 
of beginning on said westerly boundary line of range 3 east, including 
within this area the natural shore lines of the lakes and streams form- 
ing said international boundary so far as they lie within the area, are 
hereby withdrawn from all forms of entry under the public land laws 
of the United States, subject to prior existing legal rights initiated 
under the public land laws, so long as such claims are maintained as 
required by the applicable law or laws: Provided, That lands which were 
open for entry and which were entered and possessed by persons for 
the purpose of acquiring settlement rights, as actual settlers, and on 
which improvements, clearings, and cultivation were actually made, 
prior to the Executive order of May 26, 1928, withdrawing land within 
the above-described area from entry, shall not be affected by the pro- 
visions of this act: Provided further, That the Forest Service of the 

Department of Agriculture shall, upon written application and upon 

proof of conyenience and necessity, grant such rights of way for rail- 

ways and highways within this area as are necessary to the develop- 
ment of mineral resources and to the economic utilization of forest 
products, 

Sec. 2. That the principle of conserving the natural beauty of shore 
Unes for recreational use shall apply to all Federal lands which border 
upon any boundary lake or stream contiguous to this area, or any lake 
or stream within this area, and that for the purpose of carrying out this 
principle logging of all such shores shall be done only as permitted by 
and under the supervision of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Sec. 3. That in order to preserve the shore lines, rapids, waterfalls, 
beaches, and other natural features of the region in an unmodified 
state of nature, no further alteration of the natural water level of any 
lake or stream within or actually bordering upon the designated area 
shall be authorized by any permit, license, lease, or other authorization 
granted by any official or commission of the United States which will 
result in flooding beyond the normal high-water line lands of the 
United States within or immediately adjacent to the Superior National 
Forest, unless and until specific authority for granting such permit, 
license, lease, or other authorization shall have first been obtained by 
special act from the Congress of the United States covering each such 
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project: Provided, That nothing herein shall be deemed to prohibit the 
local development of small-scale hydroelectric power on private lands 
for private purposes: Provided further, That, with the written approval 
and consent of the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
reservoirs not exceeding 100 aeres in area may be constructed and 
maintained for the transportation of logs or in connection with fish- 
breeding ponds and authorized recreational uses of national-forest 
lands: Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to any proposed development for water-power purposes for which 
an application for license was pending under the terms of the Federal 
water power act on or before January 1, 1928; And provided further, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the Secretary of 
Agriculture from listing for bomestead entry under the provisions of 
the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat. 233), any of the above-described 
lands found by him to be chiefly valuable for agriculture and not needed 
for public purposes. 
THE PITTENGER BILL PROTECTS THE DISTRICT 


I challenge any fair-minded man, who favors, from distinter- 
ested motives, the pending conservation legislation affecting my 
district, to point out anything in the Pittenger bill that is in 
opposition to a program to conserve natural resources and 
scenic beauty of the Arrowhead country in any way. Whatever 
changes are made in the Pittenger bill, and in whatever way 
it differs from the other bills, it still has for its object the 
above purposes and, in addition, will permit of industrial and 
forestry development in this section of the country. 

But the Pittenger bill did not meet with favor on the part 
of the Minneapolis propagandists. In this connection, let me 
say that I have no quarrel with the good people of Minneapolis 
or with any organization, because there are many splendid 
people and many splendid organizations supporting pending 
measures and opposing the Pittenger bill, due to misinformation 
and misunderstanding of the facts. They have been misled in 
the whole proposition and have become the victims of a cam- 
paign calculated to put over a program by designing people 
who will brook no change in their plans. With these people 
I take sharp issue. They have not acted fairly toward the 
people of northern Minnesota. 

The pending legislation, S. 2498 and H. R. 6981, the Minneap- 
olis legislation, before it left the committees had to be amended 
in nine different particulars to meet objections that were so 
valid and so apparent to the committees in charge as to make 
it necessary for the committees in charge to put in those 
amendments in order to make it possible at all for the legisla- 
tion in question to be acceptable to the committees of the 
House and the Senate, 

In passing, let me say that most of those amendments are 
substantially contained in the Pittenger bill and have the same 
objècts which were sought in the Pittenger bill. I, therefore, 
feel that I have a right to be suspicious of these people outside 
my district bearing gifts to the people who live in this territory. 


LOBBYING BY OBERHOLTZER 


The man who has apparently been in charge of the program of 
the Minneapolis propagandists is one Ernest C. Oberholtzer, of 
Minneapolis. He can be careless with the truth and careless 
with the facts when it serves his purpose. He has seen fit to 
carry on a campaign, using whatever tactics were necessary, to 
get action on the Minneapolis legislation, S. 2498 and H. R. 
6981, and, at the same time, to cast reflections upon the Pitten- 
ger bill, H. R. 8968. I do not underestimate his ability. He 
knows how to get results. I think he is one of the best lobbyists 
I have ever seen operate. He has admitted that he has been 
engaged in this noble work of saying northern Minnesota for 
the past five years. I appreciate fully that he is clever and in- 
dustrious. His sanctimonious method, like the gentle purring of 
a cat, never fails. 

He has been in Washington practically all winter in connec- 
tion with this proposed legislation. He is responsible for vari- 
ous Members of Congress being circularized by various individ- 
uals and various organizations, many of which have never had 
an opportunity to learn about the Pittenger bill. His produc- 
tivity in the field of propaganda is enormous. 

I am surprised that some of our friends interested in tariff 
legislation have overlooked this human prodigy. I charge him, 
however, with bad faith in having legislation introduced which 
has had to have nine amendments in order to make it possible 
for its proponents to say that it was at all workable. I charge 
him with lack of sincerity. I claim he is unfair to northern 
Minnesota in his violent opposition to the restricted area of the 
Pittenger bill. 

SOME IMPORTANT FACTS 

People have been told that there was great haste for this 
legislation. What are the facts? No application is pending per- 
taining to any of the boundary waters before the International 
Joint Commission at this time. If any such application should 
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be filed, under existing law the people of northern Minnesota 
would have a right to appear at public hearings held for that 
purpose and investigate and, if necessary, protest against any 
such application as might be filed. 

It is interesting to note that at this session of Congress legis- 
lation has been enacted under which the President of the United 
States is to appoint a commission to study and report on the 
conservation and administration of the public domain of the 
United States. In this connection it, is significant that Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, on February 10, 
1930, reported adversely against the Minneapolis proposed 
legislation, giving as his reason the commission to which I 
have just referred, and suggesting that it was not advisable to 
have piecemeal legislation on the conservation question. It is 
also true that, as soon as Mr. Wilbur’s report became public, 
the Minneapolis propagandists were enabled to have this decision 
reversed and favorable report made. x 

As is indicated in the discussion by Lieutenant Governor 
Adams, this proposed conservation legislation is experimental. 
The literature of the so-called Quetico-Superior Council clearly 
indicates that they do not propose either a national park or a 
national forest for this region. They haye higher and loftier 
purposes. 

Getting down to earth, the proposed legislation would prevent 
the raising or lowering of the water levels along the interna- 
tional boundary and in the area described. What effect the 
“Canadian amendment” will have on this proposition no one 
knows. It is a matter of conjecture as to what the courts will 
hold, If the courts should hold that the Canadian amendment, 
found in S. 2498 and H. R. 6981, exempts the international 
waters from the provisions of the legislation in question, then 
the argument in favor of the legislation fails entirely. 

There is another aspect of this case which requires considera- 
tion. The State of Minnesota is interested in water-power 
development. When this bill becomes a law, if it does become a 
law, there is taken from the State of Minnesota control and 
domain over water-power matters in the area in question. That 
power becomes lodged in Congress. The people of Minnesota 
should think carefully before they decide that the State should 
surrender its rights and its prerogatives in this important 
matter. 

If legislation is to be enacted now, by all means, let us have 
the restricted area because the danger of bottling up indus- 
trial and forestry development in northern Minnesota is reduced 
and minimized. I do not wish to be a party to any legislation 
that will be the cause of more unemployment, more men seeking 
work, as a result of hampering and preventing legitimate 
business progress. 

There are many other phases of this question that I would 
like to discuss. Time will not permit. I want to conclude by 
saying that northern Minnesota is vitally interested in the re- 
stricted area amendment, to which I called attention at the 
beginning of these remarks. They have never actually had an 
opportunity to appear at a hearing on the restricted area 
proposition, either before the House committee or the Senate 
committee. I feel confident that the sound and able discussion 
of Lieutenant Governor Adams, hereinbefore referred to, will 
appeal to every fair-minded Member of Congress, and I urge 
you to indorse his position in supporting an amendment of the 
character that I have proposed. The cause of conservation of 
our natural resources will, in no way, be hampered by this 
amendment but will be promoted and the best interests of the 
district served at the same time. 


ADDRESS OF HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, GOVERNOR OF PORTO RICO 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the Governor of 
Porto Rico, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, over Station WMAL, 
Thursday, May 15, 1930, relative to conditions in the island. 

The SPEAKER. The Commissioner from Porto Rico asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting an address delivered by Colonel Roosevelt, Governor 
of Porto Rico. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

PORTO RICO 

The average person in the United States has but little knowledge of 
what Porto Rico is or what it means to this country, They think of 
it vaguely as a small island of but little importance lying somewhere 
to the south, if they think of it at all. Within the last few months I 
have had letters addressed to me, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands; Porto 
Rico, Cuba; and one, even, American Ambassador, Porto Rico, South 
America. Quite a number of times I have known of people asking how 
long it took to go by automobile from the United States to Porto Rico. 

As a matter of fact, the island is of very real importance to the 
United States and can play an influential rôle in our future. Its 
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people are of Spanish blood, culture, and tradition, but citizens of our 
country, and loyal citizens. They are related by blood kinship to the 
people of South America, but they have married into our family, 

As far as the United States goes, I firmly believe that the most im- 
portant relationships we have outside of our own borders are those 
relationships which deal with the sister Republics that lie to the south, 
For our good and for their good the future must bring a close friendship 
based on mutual comprehension and understanding for the mutual 
benefit of all. 

Porto Rico is logically our emissary in this great undertaking. She 
stands in a position where she can interpret the culture and feelings of 
South America to our people here in this country, and in turn interpret 
our ideals and aspirations to them. At this moment, and always, the 
southern countries are watching Porto Rico, watching to see in what 
fashion we cement our relationships here, 

As an illustration of just what Porto Rico may mean, take our 
university at Porto Rico. It should be in the real sense of the word a 
Pan American institution of learning. Right now we have in that 
university a school of tropical medicine which has been founded with 
the aid of Columbia University and to which young men, not only from 
the continental United States and Porto Rico but from the South 
American countries, come to study. We are founding a school of trop- 
ical agriculture with the assistance of Cornell, which will serve in the 
same fashion. To-day there are Porto Rican born American citizens, 
graduates of our agricultural college, who are working in Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, and other countries. In the future there will be many 
more. We have a school of business, organized with the cooperation 
of Boston University. We are trying to establish a postgraduate course 
in Latin civil law for the benefit of continental American students who 
believe that their business connections will place them in business con- 
tact with the south, 

In addition we are planning a course in public service, business, and 
social and industrial laws of the United States, which might be 
attended by students from South America. That gives in brief what 
Porto Rico may mean to the United States. 

What are we? We are an island 100 miles long by 35 miles broad. 
We have a population of 1,543,000 American citizens. In other words, 
we have a population equal to or greater than the population of approxi- 
mately half of the States of the Union. We have a population equal 
to the combined population of Vermont, Delaware; Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Wyoming, but we have only one-one hundred and 
thirty-third of their area, Conditions have never really been good on 
our island. At times we bave shown a fictitious prosperity, but it has 
always been the prosperity of the few, not of the many. At no time 
has Porto Rico been in such shape that the majority of our people 
were prosperous and healthy. We have never had the only real pros- 
perity—that which reflects itself in the pay envelope. A year and a 
half ago the hurricane struck us and left us in desperate condition. 
At the present moment 60 per cent of our children are suffering from 
malnutrition. Many of them have but one scant meal a day, We are 
ravished by disease. Our tuberculosis rate is the highest in the Western 
Hemisphere and four and one-half times that of the United States. 
Our death rate from malaria is fifty times that of the United States; 
our infant mortality is two and one-half times. To phrase it differently, 
some 200,000 of our people are suffering right now from malaria, per- 
haps 30,000 from consumption, fully 600,000 have hookworm. The 
average wages are from $150 to $200 a year. Sixty per cent of our 
people are out of employment, either partially or wholly, during the 
year. 

That is the present condition of the island. It can and must be 
remedied. I am confident we have a bright future. Our people are 
intelligent and industrious. If given the opportunity they will easily 
demonstrate their worth, and it is to that end that we must direct our 
efforts. 

When I arrived at the island last autumn I found, due to the hur- 
ricane, not only the conditions above stated but, in addition, that we 
were in a grave financial crisis, because our revenues had fallen while 
our needs increased. We had a large floating debt and we were running 
behind every month in our insular revenues. It was clearly evident 
two things had to be done. The first was to meet the present crisis 
and strive to save the lives of children, That we undertook through 
an appeal for funds to be used in our school lunchrooms. That, how- 
ever, was only a palliative. The other part of our problem, the more 
difficult and the more important, was to seek for a permanent remedy. 

Our island In the past had been principally agricultural. Even to-day 
the vast majority of its people gain their livelihood directly or indi- 
rectly from agriculture. What we decided we must do was to bend every 
effort to building up the small farmer. Our principal crops had been 
sugar, fruit, tobacco, and coffee. We felt that we could add to this still 
another—vegetables—which could be sold in the north, particularly 
during the fall and winter months, and canned during the others. We 
felt that the solution of our trouble was intensive agriculture. We felt 
that we must try to get the information out to the small people. 

In order to accomplish these ends we have decided to work through 
the schools by developing our consolidated rural schools, emphasizing 
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agricultural and vocational instruction. We have now 13 of these 
vocational schools and we are hoping to add 15 more this year. There 
| Should be 100 when we can find the money necessary to establish them. 
| These rural schools teach reading, writing, arithmetic, and English, 
' but 60 per cent of their curriculum is practical. Around each school 
there is a farm. There the boys are taught farming, not by black- 
board demonstration, but by raising the crops themselves under the 
direction of a practical farmer. Where the boys’ families have farms, 
they are encouraged to keep small market gardens at home. There are 
now over 20,000 of these. And they are inspected by the school 
authorities and prizes awarded—practical prizes such as a pig, or some 
chickens. Meanwhile, the girls are taught home economics, not theo- 
retical home economics adapted only for ideal circumstances, but the 
home economics from which they can benefit in the simple surroundings 
in which they live. They are also taught sewing, and embroidery as 
a commercial asset. There is a social worker at each school who visits 
the families and explains to them in their little huts the basis of sani- 
tation and health. ‘These schools cost approximately only $9,000 to 
$10,000 a year to maintain, because the students build the school 
furniture, raise the food for the school lunchrooms, and cook the food. 
It is work of this kind that reaches back into the country, not only 
preparing the generation that is to come, but teaching the parents 
through their own children. 

Of equal importance to the schools of this type is our Homestead 
Commission. Far too much of our land has passed into the hands 
of a few large holders. The Homestead Commission has for its pur 
pose the amelioration of this situation. With Government money it 
buys cheap land when such land comes on the market. It divides this 
land then into farms of some 244 to 20 acres. Each farm is then 
rented to a suitable individual. He builds his house thereon, and 
pays back to the government the original cost of the land in annual 
installments. The government has, in connection with each one of 
these settlements, a small government farm and an inspector. The 
inspector visits the surrounding farmers, helps them in their prob- 
lems, advises them on their crop, aids them in organizing cooperatives 
and in selling their produce. We have now some 1,200 farms and 
have only had about 1 per cent of defaults in payment. We are going 
to use every effort to extend this work. 

A third matter we are undertaking is the organization of farm 
bureaus like those that we have in the continental United States, 
cooperatives composed of the farmers, whereby the farmers can aid 
themselves. 

We are working in 50 other ways toward the same end, encour- 
aging packing firms to establish on the island; encouraging canneries, 
ete, Already we are beginning to see the fruits of our efforts in an 
increased productivity and in the opening up of certain markets that 
we were unable to reach before. 

Though farming is perhaps our first concern, we can not exist by 
farming alone, for we have 430 people to the square mile. We there- 
fore made up our minds we should do our best to industrialize the island. 
We have abundance of intelligent industrious labor. We have potential 
water transportation to all markets. We have hydroelectric power. We 
are developing in our schools industrial education. We have organized 
a government bureau of commerce to aid in any fashion possible new 
industries that may wish to establish themselves, or old industries that 
may wish to expand. 

In this too, we are beginning to show results. A half dozen firms are 
now either establishing themselves or trying to establish themselves in 
Porto Rico. Old industries are increasing their capacity. The tide is 
turning, but, of course, it will be a slow process. 

Last and of equal importance with farming and industry is health. 
I have sketched briefly above the health condition of the island, In order 
to meet it we must of course feed the children, for no one can be healthy 
without proper food, and the roots of most of our difficulties lie in 
malnutrition. We are also planning to extend our system of health 
units, modeled on those in this country, and to wage with whatever 
means we may be able to obtain a war against tuberculosis. 

Naturally, all of the above endeavors depend upon a properly main- 
tained and developed road system, for you can not have schools, or 
collect your farmers’ produce, or your material for your factories, or 
carry on a health service without roads. We therefore have got to 
maintain our road system in good condition. 

To embark on all this, of course, will require money. Due to the 
hurricane we were loaded with debt and our expenses were exceeding 
our revenues, which had shrunk considerably. We set to work and cut 
every conceivable expense we could from the insular budget. We made 
two men do one man's job. My secretary, for instance, is serving, as 
well, as commissioner of elections, and getting only the salary for but 
one position, We have no head for our insane asylum. The health 
commissioner is acting in that capacity. We have pooled our govern- 
ment transportation. We are watching every penny. That; however, 
was not sufficient, for an estimate of the treasury gave us receipts, on 
the basis of last year’s taxes, of but $9,500,000. We felt that sum 
would not suffice, and even with conditions as they are, we decided to 
raise our taxes. We raised the gasoline tax by 50 per cent and pro- 
vided $300,000 more than way. Then the question of Congress appro- 
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priating $3,000,000 for additional hurricane relief came up, of which 
$2,000,000 is for the rehabilitation and maintenance of our roads. This 
was a lifesaver for us. It enabled us to extend the practical work 
I bave outlined above, and undertake, in some measure, the rehabilita- 
tion of Porto Rico and the care of the children. 

At this moment the appropriation is before Congress. I earnestly 
hope it may prevail. If it does not, we will have to curtail our rural 
education, abandon our farm bureaus, our demonstration farms, the 
extension of our health service, and our bureau of commerce. That, of 
course, would call a definite halt in our struggle to furnish our fellow 
citizens of Porto Rico—men, women, and children—with a fair oppor- 
tunity in life. 

The work I have outlined above is only the beginning. It forms a 
basis for the future, but it heardly touches much of our needs for the 
present, as our funds are small. The American Child Health Associa- 
tion, under the direction of President Hoover, has made a survey of the 
island, which I believe will soon be made public. 

We will need aid from the people of the United States to meet the 
emergency that exists. We must have funds to fight disease and 
hunger now if we are to save the lives of hundreds of our children. 
Porto Rico in the future will more than justify what may be done to 
aid her now. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Consent Calendar day. The Chair 
will say for the information of the Members that, so far as he 
knows, he will recognize only one motion to suspend the rules. 
That will be on Senate bill 1171, to establish and operate a 
national institute of health. The Chair expects to recognize the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Parker] about 4 o’clock. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


COMPACTS OR AGREEMENTS WITH RESPECT TO THE DIVISION AND 
APPORTIONMENT OF THE WATERS OF THE COLORADO AND CERTAIN 
OTHER RIVERS 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
200) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the White, San 
Juan, and Dolores Rivers, and all other streams in which such 
States or any thereof are jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
is my understanding that the gentleman from Colorado is to 
offer certain amendments to this bill definitely specifying and 
limiting its application to the Colorado River and tributaries 
thereof. With that understanding, I shall not obj 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Colorado also the gentle- 
man from Nebraska if the recommendation made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is included in the bill, the recommendation 
being contained in the department’s letter of January 15, 1930, 
in which they recommend the elimination of the colon in line 4, 
page 2, and the insertion of the following: 


Except as to those streams for the apportionment of whose waters 
provision has been heretofore otherwise made. 


I do not think that purpose is carried out as the bill is now 
drafted. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the text will be en- 
tirely changed if these amendments are adopted, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman intend to so amend 
the bill as to carry out the recommendation of the department 
which I have just quoted? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. That particular recommendation; 
yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I should be very sorry indeed to have to object, because 
there is no Member in the House for whom I have a higher 
regard or warmer friendship than I have for the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR], as I understand, one of the proposed 
amendments provides for the striking out of the requirement 
that a representative of the Government, to be appointed by the 
President from the Department of the Interior, shall be present 
at these negotiations. These negotiations have a far-reaching 
effect upon the use of the waters of the Colorado for irrigation 
purposes in various States. We have one branch of the Govern- 
ment whose business it is to study these problems. The Bureau 
of Reclamation is familiar with pending private and public 
projects for the use of water in connection with irrigation. It 
seems to me it would be negligent on the part of the Congress to 
authorize a conference to be held between various representa- 
tives of the States named without also providing that there 
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should sit in at that conference a representative of the United 
States and that representative should be from the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which has the responsibility for these problems. 

I have no objection to the other amendments proposed and I 
have no objection to the bill as it has been reported from the 
committee, but I would be obliged to object to the bill coming up 
if the provision in section 2 making the presence of such a 
representative of the United States mandatory be striken out, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, the Colorado River compact between the seven 
Southwestern States, as some of you will remember, made an 
apportionment and allocation of the waters of the Colorado 
River, and provided that eight and a half million acre-feet of 
water should be awarded to the three lower States of California, 
Arizona, and Nevada, and that seven and a half million acre-feet 
should be awarded to the four upper States of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and New Mexico. While section 19 of the Boulder 
Canyon project act of December 21, 1928, authorizes those 
States to enter into compacts or agreements supplemental to the 
Colorado River compact for a comprehensive plan for the devel- 
opment of that river, and provides that a representative of the 
United States, to be appointed by the President, shall participate 
in the negotiations and report to Congress, and so forth. Never- 
theless, that Colorado River compact has never yet been ap- 
proved by Arizona, and that State has for years been defiantly 
opposing the compact and the Boulder Canyon project act and is 
still doing so and threatening litigations in the United States 
Supreme Court, and the Federal Power Commission has an- 
nounced its determination to commence granting permits or 
licenses for large diversions of water from that river; and for 
other reasons I have doubted whether or not that provision in 
that act was a sufficient protection to the rights of those four 
upper States, and I introduced this bill as a kind of a safeguard 
so that any two or more of them could get together now or when- 
ever we want to and make such mutual arrangements for the 
division and use of that water as may be most beneficial without 
having to wait for possibly several years of litigation and un- 
certainty. That national compact provided for in that act can 
very properly divide that seven and a half million acre-feet of 
water up between those four upper States. But they probably 
will not get down into the details of the manner of use of the 
share of each State as between each of the States. For instance, 
between Colorado and Utah, a local committee of the two 
States can best work out that problem. 

Practically two-thirds of all the water that flows down the 
Colorado River comes from my congressional district. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior in a letter to me of April 2, 1930, concern- 
ing this bill H. R. 200 says: 


This bill as now,gmended does not appear to be in conflict with sec- 
tion 19 of the Boulder Canyon act of December 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 1057) 
+ è >è, The present bill is more comprehensive in that it provides 
for compacts among the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming affecting all the waters in which the States named, or any of 
them, are jointly interested. 


The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cotton] and I live in adjoin- 
ing counties, right near each other, and there are six very large 
rivers, tributaries of the Colorado River, that go from my dis- 
trict into his. As to some of these streams, his constituents may 
want practically all of the water in his State, and as to some 
of them my constituents may want to first use nearly all of the 
water in my State. This is a matter purely between our two 
States. It is something that is immaterial to the Reclamation 
Service, or anybody else but us. 

I introduced this bill a year and a half ago. It passed the 
House and went to the Senate, and the Senate amended it and 
passed it and sent it to conference. The conferees never 
agreed. The bill died in conference. What I am trying to do, 
and all I am trying to do, is to provide authority for these 
States to get together and as between themselves divide the 
waters that cross the boundary lines of the States. We may 
want to put reservoirs in Colorado and they may want to put 
reservoirs in Utah, and we want the authority to negotiate 
amicable agreements whereby we can divide this water, 

The gentleman from my State, my colleague Mr. Eaton, has 
some amendments, Of course, I would like to have had the bill 
passed the way it was introduced, but I will not object to his 
amendment so far as I am concerned, because I feel that it is 
very important to pass this bill. I want to prevent litigation 
and trouble between the States if I can. Colorado and 
Kansas were in litigation for 10 or 12 years and are now in 
litigation, and Colorado and Wyoming were in litigation in the 
United States Supreme Court for some 11 years, and we have 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars trying to dlvide the 
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water of the Arkansas River and the Platte River between the 
States by litigation, and I want to divide it by an amicable 
and practical agreement without expending a cent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, I am in 
entire sympathy with all the gentleman has said, but what I 
am suggesting is that when the conference is held between any 
two or more of these States there should be participating in the 
negotiations respecting said streams, to make a report to the 
Congress on the proceedings, a representative of the Govern- 
ment from the Bureau of Reclamation. The bill provides that 
this is to be done without any expense to the States, and any 
expense incurred would come from the Federal Treasury. I 
would think they would welcome the presence of this Govern- 
ment expert in their conferences, I can see no reason for in- 
sisting on eliminating this representative, and I could not 
consent to the bill coming up with the amendment proposed 
in section 2. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I may say I have tried very 
hard to conyince some gentlemen in another legislative body 
and also some representatives from one or two of the other 
States and the water commissioners of some of the States that 
the position of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] 
is correct, but they seem to want the amendment that is sug- 
gested by my colleague [Mr. Baton]. Personally, I think it 
is entirely too small a matter to cause the killing of the bill, 
as it did in the last Congress, and thereby interfere with a tre- 
mendously important amicable adjustment between these vari- 
ous States of this very large and valuable amount of water. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course the gentleman will recall that 
one of those water commissioners has been quoted publicly as 
stating that these States could go ahead and make their agree- 
ment without asking any odds of Congress. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, 

Mr, CRAMTON. And evidently that same influence is the in- 
fluence that is insisting on no representative of the Government 
sitting in on the conferences. I think this is important. I think 
it is important in the interest of States that have to do with the 
Colorado that might not be in the conference that a representa- 
tive of the Government be there. 

This bill names a half dozen States and any two of them 
under this bill may hold a conference. I think a representative 
of the Federal Government who would be familiar with the 
situation in the other States not represented would be desirable 
and important. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman from Michi- 
gan feel that that provision is of sufficient importance to prevent 
the passage of an important matter like this? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not see any reason why the gentleman 
asking for this legislation should be so insistent that no repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Reclamation shall sit in at the con- 
ference. On the other hand, I think it is very important to 
the irrigation interests of other States concerned, as well as 
the interests of the Federal Government, that the Government 
be represented. The expense is not large and the States bear 
no part of that expense. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Let me suggest: I introduced a 
bill in accordance with the gentleman’s idea. This House passed 
two bills of mine during the last Congress, one for Colorado and 
New Mexico and the other for Colorado and Kansas, and Okla- 
homa on the Arkansas River, with the provision that the gentle- 
man from Michigan asks to have go in this, and I thought it 
was right and that the Reclamation Service should be repre- 
sented. But I do not think it is of very great or vital import- 
ance, so I have said to these gentlemen who insist on this pro- 
vision, that so far as I am concerned, that I would not object to 
it because I do not want that provision to again kill the bill if 
I can avoid it. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? What status 
does this Federal member have—is he there as an observer? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. He is appointed by the President 
of the United States to represent the Federal Government and 
he assumes to be a kind of an umpire and adviser of all parties 
concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand that, but after the commis- 
sion is formed what status has this representative in the 
conference? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Oh, he acts as chairman and 
master of ceremonies and is a very important individual. 

Mr. CRAMTON. He participates in the negotiations and 
makes a report to Congress, and afterwards Congress is to act 
on that report. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, He is an observer for Congress and makes 
an impartial report? . 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; but these two States are not the only 
ones interested in the water, This representative of the Bureau 
of Reclamation will know how other States are affected, if at 
all, and one good reason for the necessity of this is the very 


fact that these certain elements are so insistent on not having 


him there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any serious objection to what 
the gentleman recommends at this time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill as reported was entirely agreeable 
to me, and I have no objection to any of the amendments 
except the amendments in lines 8 and 10, page 2. I think the 
gentleman would not want to insist on those. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? In answer to the 
suggestion of the gentleman from New York under the provi- 
sions of section 19 of the Boulder Canyon Dam act there have 
been conferences between the States. The representative ap- 
pointed by the President has participated in these conferences, 
and is thoroughly familiar with the questions involved and in 
other respects. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that the only difference? 

Mr. COLTON. I am not speaking for those who are offering 
this amendment. + 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am trying to ascertain the reason for 
the opposition to having a representative of the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. COLTON. One objection is that the gentleman appointed 
by the President has sat in the conferences and is thoroughly 
familiar with the problems and has demonstrated his ability. 
I would dislike very much to see him eliminated from these 
conferences by this amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What assurance has the gentleman that 
this particular person would sit in in the conferences provided in 
the bill now before us? 

Mr. COLTON. I have no such assurance, 

Mr. CRAMTON, It would add an additional expense, and he 
is no more familiar than the officials of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion would be. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that we have no assurance that the President under that bill 
would not appoint a representative from the Interior Depart- 
ment. I understand those interested in the amendment want to 
give the President a free hand. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the amendment goes much farther than 
_ that. Under the amendment no representative is to be ap- 
` pointed except on request of the governors of the States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? I take it you 
have no objection to the amendment limiting the bill to the Colo- 
rado and its tributaries? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is up to the gentlemen from those 
States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA: Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill has been on the calendar for a long time. We may as 
well dispose of it to-day, and I think we can if the House will 
indulge us for a few moments longer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Tayror] is agreeable to the amend- 
ments offered by his colleague [Mr. EATON]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have agreed with him not to 
oppose them. The bill is too important in my judgment to allow 
it to be killed, whether that provision is in or out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And he is not insistent on proposed amend- 
ments to section 2. My suggestion is that the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr, Eaton] offer the other amendments, but omit the 
two to which I have objected. If I have that assurance, I 
would not object to the consideration of the bill; otherwise I 
would. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. As I understand the procedure, I 
should offer an amendment to the first paragraph of the bill. 
Would that be agreeable? 

Mr, CRAMTON. The procedure is this: Consent is not yet 
given for the consideration of the bill. If the gentleman gives 
notice that he is going to offer only certain amendments, and 
then consent is given for the consideration of the bill, he would 
have opportunity to offer these amendments. I have no objec- 
tion to any of the amendments suggested, except to those sug- 
gested in lines 8 and 10 on page 2, and unless I have an under- 
standing that those amendments will not be offered, I shall have 
to object to the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, the amendment which 
I am about to submit was sent to me by the water commissioner 
for the State of Colorado, Hon. Delph E. Carpenter, in a letter 
under date of May 6, in which he stated that— 
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Owing to ambiguity in section 19 of the Boulder Canyon act, the com- 
missioners for the upper basin States (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) have decided that it will be wise to legislate to authorize 
those four States to agree among themselves, or with Arizona, respecting 
the waters allocated to the upper basin by the Colorado River compact. 


The essential difference between the bill of my colleague [Mr. 
Taytor of Colorado] and the amendment is that the latter de- 
fines the jurisdictions of commissioners to be appointed to the 
Colorado River and all tributaries thereto above Lee Ferry, 
which is in the State of Arizona. 

In the original bill it is provided that the compacts or agree- 
ments to be made thereunder shall be subsidiary to and subject 
to the terms of the Colorado River compact signed at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., November 24, 1922, if and when approved. The words 
“if and when approved ” are omitted from the amendment and 
instead the words inserted are and now effective in accordance 
with the act of Congress, December 21, 1928.” This amendment 
speaks for itself. 

The principal subject of the debate is the amendment proposed 
by the commissioners in the first clause of section 2, which is 
written in the original bill in these words: 


Such consent is given upon condition that a representative of the 
United States from the Department of the Interior, to be appointed by 
the President, shall participate in the negotiations * * *. 


The commissioners have suggested in this and other like legis- 
lation that the language shall be in the following words: 


Upon request of the governors of said negotiating States, a repre- 
sentative of the United States to be appointed by the President shall 
participate in the negotations ve betes 


The dispute is whether the appointee of the President shall be 
limited to an official or employee of the Department of the 
Interior, or whether Congress shall permit the President to use 
his discretion as to whether an officer or employee of that depart- 
ment shall represent the United States in negotiations. 

My recollection is—and I think it is accurate—that President 
Hoover himself was the first appointee as the representative of 
the United States to sit with the commissioners of the States 
mentioned in this bill, together with Nevada and California, to 
negotiate the Colorado River compact, which was concluded and 
signed at Santa Fe in 1922. In 1928 he resigned and the then 
President appointed a representative who at that time was 
from the Department of Justice and not from the Department of 
the Interior. 

I believe that it is a correct statement to say that the com- 
missioners do not understand why any Member of Congress 
should insist upon limiting the field from which the President 
should select his representative, and they do not wish to be put 
in the position of insisting that they consent to such limitation. 
It is possible that some of the matters incident to the negotia- 
tions of the past year have created a situation which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] believes can best be pro- 
tected by such limitation. i 

I think it is not out of place to state that in a conference 
with the Secretary of the Interior a few days ago the direct 
question was asked him whether he thought that the appointing 
power of the President for such a representative should be lim- 
ited in the bill to officers or employees of the Department of the 
Interior, His answer was unequivocally negative. 

The Colorado water commissioner agrees with the Secretary 
of the Interior, and I understand that the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Simas] and the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
CARTER] are both advised by the water commissioners of their 
respective States that they are of the same mind. 

However, in the light of matters disclosed by the debate, I 
shall withhold offering the amendments to section 2, which are 
on the Speaker’s desk, but I desire to have the text thereof 
set forth at this place in the Recorp as having been here under 
discussion. 

(The text just referred to by Mr. Eaton of Colorado, not to 
be offered, follows:) 


Sec. 2. Upon request of the governors of said negotiating States, a 
representative of the United States appointed by the President, shall 
participate in the negotiations respecting any of the proceedings and 
of any compact or agreement entered into. Other than the compensa- 
tion and expenses of such representative, the United States shall not 
be liable for any expenses in connection with such negotiations. Pay- 
ment of such expenses is authorized from the ‘appropriations for co- 
operative and general investigations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the agreement, is it possible for 


the President to designate anyone he desires as a representa- 
tive of the Federal Government at this conference? 
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Mr. EATON of Colorado. No; the designation must be of a 
representative of the United States from the Department of 
the Interior only. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Why does the gentleman from Michigan 
insist upon the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Because they are the men who know the 
situation, and there will be no extra expense in securing their 
services. They will be available also whenever Congress wants 
to call them before it. S 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman’s purpose in 
having a representative of the Federal Government there, but 
I do not go as far as the gentleman from Michigan does and 
insist that the representative must be selected from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A representative from the Bureau of 
Reclamation knows this business. There is some sense in hav- 
ing him there, The other gentleman they speak about may 
now know something about this matter, but when he was sent 
out there he did not know any more about the irrigation 
problem or irrigation law than any easterner knows who has 
not been west of the Mississippi. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I disagree with the gentleman in that 
suggestion. It is not necessary to have a residence in the 
West to know something about irrigation. This gentleman is a 
very able and competent man. 

The SPEAKER. In the interest of the dispatch of public 
business, the Chair thinks that debate on these bills should be 
limited to some extent. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object unless I am assured that those 
amendments to lines 8 and 10 of section 2 are not to be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
that assurance. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. I shall limit my amendments to 
amendment of the first paragraph of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etoc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming to negotiate 
and enter into compacts or agreements providing for an equitable 
division and apportionment between such States of the water supply of 
the Colorado, Green, Bear or Yampa, the White, San Juan, and Dolores 
Rivers and of the streams tributary thereto and of all other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested: Provided, however, That such 
compacts or agreements shall be subsidiary to and subject to the terms 
of the Colorado River compact, signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., November 
24, 1922, if and when approved, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “ agreements,” insert“ relating to the 
Colorado Riyer and its tributaries.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Karon of Colorado: Strike out all below 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
the consent of Congress is hereby given to the States of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Utah, and/or Wyoming, and/or to said States and the 
State of Arizona, to negotiate and enter into compacts or agreements 
providing for an equitable division and apportionment among such 
negotiating States of the water supply of the Colorado River and ali 
tributary streams above Lee Ferry: Provided, however, That such com- 
pacts or agreements shall be subsidiary to and subject to the terms of 


I trust that my colleague will give 


the Colorado River compact signed at Santa Fe November 24, 1922; 


and approved by Congress December 21, 1928: And provided further, 
That the provisions hereof shall apply with respect to pending negotia- 
tions between said States.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill, as follows: 

Sge. 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative of 
the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be appointed 
by the President, shall participate in the negotiations respecting any 
of said streams and shall make report to Congress of the proceedings 
and of amy compact or agreement entered into. Other than the com- 


pensation and expenses of such representative, the United States shall 
not be liable for any expenses in connection with such negotiations, 
compact, or agreement. The payment of such expenses of such repre- 
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sentative is authorized to be paid from the appropriations for coopera- 
tive and general investigations for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Sec. 3. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been approved by 
the legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr, Earon of Colorado the title was amended 
to read as follows: “A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and/or Wyoming, and/or between such States 
and the State of Arizona with respect to the division and ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Colorado River and all tribu- 
tary streams above Lee Ferry.” 


ADDRESS OF HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unahimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing an address by my 
colleague from Iowa, GILBERT N. Harveen, on Norwegian Inde- 
pendence Day, at the 17th of May festival of the Norwegian 
National League, Second Naval Battalion Armory, Brooklyn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Ryconèb in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no-objection. 

The address is as follows: 


NORWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Norwegian National 
League, I feel highly honored to be invited to address this meeting of 
Norwegians at New York, where so many have first gazed upon this land 
of liberty, opportunity, and promise—among them my good father and 
mother 84 years ago. 

I voice the sentiments of all, I am sure, in saying the Norwegian 
National League is typical of the indomitable spirit which, coupled with 
the admirable traits of frugality, courage, respect for law, incessant 
hard work, and love of home, recognized as attributed and characteristic 
of the Norwegian, of which we are proud to say has done so much to 
make the Norwegian an outstanding element of our national citizenship, ` 

Naturally on occasions like this our hearts are filled with joy and 
gratitude, Indeed, we baye many things to rejoice over. In our respec- 
tive communities we have been blessed with bountiful harvests, aug- 
mented by wonderful material, intellectual and spiritual development, 
We are at peace with the world and enjoy the confidence, respect, and 
admiration, and good will of the people of the world. 

The organization of the Norwegian National League and festivities 
such as arranged for here to-day are indeed commendable; allowing a 
few hours for recreation and relaxation, and affording opportunity to 
clasp the hands of friends, neighbors, and kinsmen; to renew ac- 
quaintances, to make new friends, and meet our coworkers in our pur- 
suit of happiness, material, spiritual, and intellectual development, and 
to manifest our appreciation of our own country, as well as of the 
motherland, and the class of people who have contributed so much to 
our national growth and greatness. 

In showing interest and pride in one’s motherland, of course no 
disrespect or disloyalty is intended to our own or adopted country. 
Although all take a just and pardonable pride in their motherland, all 
foreign-born American citizens take a greater pride in their own or 
adopted country—yes, naturally so, in our land of equal rights and 
opportunities, with its great and glorious Government and its splendid 
and magnificent institutions, 

The young man who departs, with his mother’s Bible under bis arm 
and his father’s blessing on his head, who bids adieu to his kinsmen, 
friends, and neighbors, fjelds and fjords, and all so near and dear to 
him in his childhood days, who comes to America, and who through hiş 
enterprise, intelligence, integrity, and ability builds his home and who 
appreciates the blessings of American citizenship, day by day becomes 
more and more devoted to his adopted country. Though he enjoys and 
appreciates the blessings of American citizenship, he relinquishes nove 
of his love for his motherland. 

It is natural that the Norsemen should seek our shores, as no people 
have a greater love for freedom and personal independence. To be free 
and independent has always been the greatest desire and ambition of 
every true Norseman. 

History tells of them: They would endure the rigid climate of the 
North and the burning sun of the South, they would suffer inconven- 


iences, privations, poverty, and distress. They would make the forests 
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their habitation, but would never give up 1 inch of their rights as free 
men. Their love of personal independence amounted to passion. No 
king or ruler has ever been able for any length of time to be absolute 
master of the Scandinavian people. No foreign nation has been power- 
ful enough to subjugate them. Sweden and Denmark- dethroned their 
absolute monarchs. Norway dared to draw the sword against Europe 
and demand national independence. 

The Norsemen are noted for their firmness, courage, and independ- 
ence. Besides being independent, firm, determined, and courageous, on 
the whole, they are honest and truthful. They had a sense of honor 
to sacrifice their lives rather than their word. A promise once given, 
either to friend of enemy, had to be complied with unconditionally. 
Cunning and deceit under no circumstances were tolerated. They were 
earnest, broad-minded, bold as sailors, and daring adventurers. They 
were conservative in politics and religion, commerce and speculation, 
and radical reforms were repugnant to their very nature. Above ull, 
they were honorable, sympathetic, and conciliatory. 

During the greater part of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Sweden and Denmark and Norway were united under one government. 
Then for 400 years Norway remained practically a province of Den- 
mark. In 1814 Norway separated from Denmark and joined with 
Sweden. During this union, for a period of 91 years, there was some 
strife and contention, but it was honest differences, and at all times 
conducted on a high plane with honesty and dignity, and let it be said 
to the eredit of Norway, and Sweden as well, that in the separation on 
June 7, 1905, their differences were settled and an amicable adjustment 
made without drawing of swords, firing of guns, or the spilling of a 
drop of blood—an event that history will record as the most noteworthy 
and commendable event of the century. As a result, the cordial and 
friendly relations that have always existed between these peopie are 
continued, and the bonds of friendship are as strong as ever. 

While I am American-born, I am indebted to the Hallings from Flaa 
for the blood that runs through my veins. I am proud of Norway, her 
traditions, her history and achievements, her sturdy men, her sweet, 
charming women, her fjelds, and fjords. Wherever her people have set- 
tled in the world, and especially in the United States, we find them in 
the foremost ranks, associated with the best, gallantly marching onward 
and upward and to victory in times of peace and war. We find them in 
our institutions of learning, in commerce, on the farms, in the pulpit, 
in journalism, in publie and private life—in fact, in every walk of life— 
commending and deserving of the respect, confidence, and admiration of 
their fellow men. 

My knowledge of them, and I have some knowledge of them, having 
been associated with them all my life, is that it can be said that Nor- 
wegians, generally speaking, are open, frank, affable, pleasing, and cour- 
teous; they are industrious, frugal, peaceful, and law-abiding, and pos- 
. sess a great amount of energy and business prudence. 

If one would study our history and note the marvelous progress and 
achievements here at home and of the men and women who have 
reared our homes, towns, and villages; who have constructed our vast 
systems of public schools, colleges and universities, and temples of 
religion; many in sickness, in reverses, in privations, and sorrow; others 
in health, wealth, joy, and prosperity, sympathizing with each other's 
woes and sharing each other's joys, step by step advancing along the 
lines of refinement, culture, and wealth until to-day we boast that we 
rank among the most civilized, Christianized, successful, practical, and 
intelligent people on earth. Our onward march to greatness has placed 
us in the foremost ranks of modern civilization and thought. Surely 
these achievements, the morality and intelligence of our people, are not 
the achievements of an indolent or ignorant people. To the contrary, 
they are the achievements of an intelligent, industrious, liberty-loving 
people and bear upon them the impress of the most enlightened views 
and policies, executed with the greatest prudence, firmness, and wis- 
dom, Truly they are the trophies of freedom and the grandest monu- 
ment of our national glory, carved out by an industrious and intelligent 
people. Though a rich and fertile soil, sunshine and rain, industry and 
intelligence have had much to do with it, well may the Norseman be 
proud of having contributed his part in making this country the grand 
and glorious Government, its splendid and magnificient institutions 
what it is. 

, With our grand and glorious Goyernment, with our splendid and mag- 
nificent institutions, with our marvelous resources and results obtained 
in general, with so much of it due to the Norwegians, well may we cling 
to it, live for it, work for it, pray for it, and contribute to its support. 

If we take a just and pardonable pride in our Nation's growth and 
greatness and the services rendered by the pioneers, what can and. what 
should be done in order that this grand march onward and upward may 
continue? The destiny of our country lies in the coming generation ; 
your children, my children, our children’s children in posterity. If so, 
naturally our deepest concern is in our young men and women who 
ultimately shall take on the work so well begun. The first and all-im- 
portant question then is, “ What can we do for our boys and girls?” 
Generally the answer is, give them a good education. Yes, very well. 

Knowledge is power; it always was power and always will be power. 
The importance of a general education in a Republic that must be 
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sustained by the virtue and intelligence of her people can not be too 
highly appreciated. Knowledge is the greatest security of freedom, and 
all we have and enjoy of human liberty was acquired by the people. 
They fought the battles of the Revolution; they declared our inde- 
pendence; they made our Constitution and have sustained it in peace 
and war. These people this Republic demands; and, I am proud to say, 
it receives liberal provision for a general education. 

But knowledge is not sufficient. What else? We must have high- 
class citizens; not only intelligent people, but industrious, law-abiding, 
and liberty-loving people, If so, what is the best capital a young man 
or woman can start in life with? Not only a good education, but good 
morals, sound judgment, foresight, and character of the highest type, 
founded on integrity, robust health, with a will to work honestly and 
bravely. If a young man's ambition is to be a truly great man, he 
must have something to do. Toil is the price of success. Work is what 
God intended us to do. The Good Book says: “In the sweat of your 
face shall thou eat bread until thou returnest to the ground.” “If 
any man or woman will not work, neither shall he eat.” 

No one has a right to expect a fortune unless he earns and deserves 
it. One reaps what he sows. Every man and woman is the architect 
of his or her respective fortune. A life of constant and useful employ- 
ment is the only safe and happy one. Every article used represents 
more or less labor. It is toil that has made our glorious country what 
it is. It is toil that has made our farms and our homes, and has built 
our towns, villages, cities, our factories and mills, our schools and tem- 
ples of religion, and anyone who has contributed his share to this work 
may well feel proud of his part in developing this great and glorious 
country. “An idle brain in the devil's workshop, a lazy man the devil's 
bolster.” „Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow. He who would 
search for pearls, must dive below.” 

Longfellow says that— 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Longfellow’s advice is Do the duty that lies nearest to you, and 
have no thought of fame.” Crockett’s advice is “Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.” 

If one’s ambition is to have a good business, a big farm, a congenial 
and happy home, and all that this world affords, what is there to hinder 
him from having it in this land of plenty under our grand and glorious 
Government, with its splendid and magnificent institutions, which Wash- 
ington, with his band of patriots, so nobly provided for us? Nothing 
whatever. Industry, with proper economy, will bring it. Live within 
one’s income and redeem every obligation, great or small. First, be 
sure that one’s occupation is an honorable one, a good one, one that is 
to his liking; then live for it, pray for it, harden his hands, sweat his 
face, tax his brain, throw in one’s mind, might, and strength in his 
actions for it, and his efforts will be crowned with success; if so, he 
will know that work Is not a curse, but, to the contrary, a blessing that 
an All-wise Providence has provided for the development of man. 

If one will study the life and character of our great men, the shining 
lights, men of prominence, eminence, and influence, he will find that 
most of them early in life took up an honorable occupation, shouldering 
heavy burdens, assuming great responsibilities, competing with keen and 
sharp competition, thus developing their power and influence in the field 
of employment, and gradually going onward and upward, 

We must have not only worthy and legitimate enterprises, churches, 
schools, intelligent, industrious Christian, and law-abiding people; we 
must have a patriotic people. In that respect, I believe, speaking as a 
whole, we are exceedingly fortunate. In our Nation’s progress of civili- 
zation, colonization, and Christianization, Uncle Sam has held out his 
hands and has received with open arms the cream of the world, which 
has been assimilated, crystallized, and amalgamated into a Nation of 
more than 150,000,000 of the most intelligent, industrious, patriotic, 
and law-abiding people on earth. They have never failed to answer 
their country's call. They have always been found marching on to 
victory in time of peace and in time of war. Here they have come to 
this land of equal opportunity because of their love of liberty. Here 
they have established their homes and reared their families, and here in 
sun-kissed, heayen-blest America, with its grand and glorious government 
and its splendid and magnificent institutions, lie all their future hopes 
and aspirations. 

We must have not only industrious, frugal, law-abiding people, we 
must have just laws and an honest administration of such laws. We 
can not afford to be contented with anything else. It must be legisla- 
tion that will not deprive any individual or corporation of a single 
dollar honestly acquired, nor to meet the views of the demagogue or the 
one without respect for government or property rights, but legislation 
dealing with all questions judiciously in a broad and comprehensive 
manner, with intelligence and the spirit of justice and fairness to all 
concerned; laws obtained in a dignified manner to promote intelligence, 
morality, industry, science, art, and for the betterment, advancement, 
and happiness and comfort of all people and to all enterprises. 
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I shall not delay you in discussing legislation at length, but do want 
to speak very briefly on legislation in connection with agriculture. 

My section of the country is largely agricultural. The farmer rejoices 
over the progress and prosperity of others. Unfortunately, agriculture 
has been struggling against adverse conditions. The farmer produces 
new wealth. All wealth springs from Mother Earth. Every year the 
farmer by his labor affords the opportunity of the combined acts of 
the sun, rain, and soil to bring into existence the very essentials of 
home life, the food we eat, and the clothes we wear. Notwithstanding 
the continued decline of the farm population in recent years of more 
than 2,000,000 a year, we still have a farm population of 28,000,000, 
which makes up approximately one-fourth of our population, of which 
approximately six and one-half million farmers are engaged in tilling 
a like number of farms producing approximately one-fourth of the 
world production of wheat, three-fourths of the world's production of 
corn, and two-thirds of the world’s production of cotton, supplying 
about one-half of our exports. 

The current value of capital invested in agriculture in 1919-20 was 
$65,000,000,000, which exceeded the total capital invested in manufac- 
tures of $44,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000 in railroads. Farm and 
farm property represent nearly one-fifth of our tangible wealth. In 
recent years it has contributed about one-sixth of the national income. 
It supplies material upon which depend industries giving employment to 
one-half of our industrial workers. It supplies about one-eighth of the 
total tonnage of freight carried by our railroad systems. It pays 
$10,000,000,000 annually for services and goods produced by others. 
It pays indirectly at least $2,500,000,000 of the wages of urban em- 
ployees. It pays one-fifth of our cost of government—Federal, State, 
county, and municipal. 

Recent experience has demonstrated with absolute finality that the 
stability, growth, and greatness of our Nation, the progress, prosperity, 
and happiness of our people, depend upon our basic industry, agricul- 
ture, We recall that following the deflation policy, only a few years 
ago, which resulted in a disparity in prices between agricultural com- 
modities and the products of industry. Here we were with six and one- 
half million farmers, constituting about 35 per cent of the purchasing 
power, because of the low prices of their commodities in contrast with 
the high prices they had to pay for what they had to buy, found them- 
selves without money or credit to purchase the things necessary to 
operate their farms. Naturaly consumption fell. Production, of course, 
declined correspondingly, resulting in separating more than 6,000,000 
wage earners from the pay rolls. Naturally, wage earners became in- 
tensely interested. Representatives of, I believe, all labor groups ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture, pleading with the commit- 
tee to report out legislation that might restore the purchasing power 
of the farmer so that they might go back to work, 

Edgar Wallace, a grand and lovable character, representing the 
American Federation of Labor, stated: 

“The farmers are our customers; when they have no money we can 
not work. We are the farmer's customers, * * Hence, I think it 
to the interest of all the workers * * * I can not see any hope 
for improvement, except the farmers can buy. * * * ‘These are the 
people on whom we depend, * * * I do not see any difference in 
confiscating a farmer's product by force or forcing upon him confiseatory 
prices that will have the same effect. * * What does it profit us 
if we can buy meat for 10 cents a pound, if we haven't the 10 cents.” 

Again, only a few days before passing away, Mr. Wallace appeared 
before my committee and said: 

“T am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that what I apprehended a year 
and a half ago is now a fact; that is, as we are sitting here to-day 40 
per cent of the workers of this country are idle because no man has hired 
them. * * * So we are heading for the dump.” 

Mr. Wallace also stated: 

“T believe that we have the highest standard of living to-day. I be- 
lieve our standard of living is higher than that of any country in the 
world—bigher than it has been anywhere.“ 

I have stated this to point out the general interest Congress takes in 
legislation helpful to every worthy and legitimate enterprise. 

Being mindful of the party platform pledges of practically all political 
parties, and appreciating the important place the basic industry—agri- 
culture—holds in the economical life of the Nation and the urgent need 
of farm relief, and the fact that our interests are in common, all join 
hands in an honest effort to enact laws to restore agriculture on an 
equality with industry and labor, 

We all take a just and pardonable pride in our Nation’s growth and 
greatness, in the fact that we are living in this age of marvelous ex- 
pansion, and are moving forward with a mighty speed; that the wheels 
of industry are moving; the fact that we rank among the most prac- 
ticable, prosperous, and intelligent people on earth; that progress, 
prosperity, and happiness are in evidence everywhere, We feel it our 
duty, no matter what our political affiliation, creed, occupation, or 
prejudice may be, to strive to benefit this country, to relieve the dis- 
tress, to protect the weak, to uplift humanity, to promote and to per- 
petuate trxe greatness, to give honest and thoughtful consideration in 
securing full benefit for our natural resources, for the development of 
mechanical appliances and the skill and genius of American labor; te 
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see to It that nobody is imposed upon, that everybody is given adequate 
protection against any inyasion on the part of unscrupulous and dis- 
honest interests, in order that we may have the fullest development of 
every worthy and deserving enterprise, 


AMATEUR BOXING IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Caledar was the bill (H. R. 
9182) to prevent professional prize fighting and to authorize 
amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no special wish to object to the consideration of the bill, 
but I would like to have one or the other sponsors of the bill 
present. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
7585) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is the bill that I discussed on the last consent day and 
suggested amendments to. I am heartily in favor of the gen- 
eral policy proposed. Where the Government owns all of the 
land it ought to be willing to build a road across it to connect 
Federal-aid highways, the Federal land not being taxable. But 
as I see it, this bill does not get anywhere. 

This bill, if it becomes a law, means that there shall come 
to Congress another bill authorizing an appropriation that is 
hereby authorized to be authorized, and then a third attempt 
when the appropriation is up. 

I want to suggest that if this comes up we amend it on page 
2, line 10, by striking out lines 18 to 21, which read: 


The roads constructed and maintained under the provisions of this 
section shall be of the same standard as to width and character of con- 
struction as the Federal Government requires of the States under like 
conditions, 


As to that, all the expenditure is by the Federal Government, 
and since the Bureau of Roads has been making a special study 
of these areas with the possibility of getting by with a lower 
cost of construction, I suggest that we leave that to the dis- 
cretion of the department, and strike out those lines. On line 
9, after the word “hereafter,” strike out the words “ author- 
ized to be expended” and insert “appropriate for the fiscal 
years 1931, 1932, and 1933 not exceeding $3,000,000 for each 
year,” so that instead of it being as the bill now stands, an au- 
thorization for a later bill to authorize the appropriations, this 
bill will in itself be an authorization of appropriations, but 
limited to three years, and each of these fiscal years being lim- 
ited to a maximum of $3,000,000 per annum. Then unless the 
Committee on Public Roads bring before the House a bill for 
an extension, it ends in three years. 

Mr. COLLINS. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My idea was that this should be $2,500,000. 
Congress passed a bill fixing it at $3,500,000. My suggestion 
for this bill was to compromise at $3,000,000. I think that 
would be a fair figure. But the gentleman from Mississippi 
suggests $2,000,000. I am broad-minded and willing to com- 
promise and now suggest we agree upon $2,500,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to agreeing to that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. These roads are to be built exclusively 
with Federal funds? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. y 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have passed a bill and it has passed 
the Senate whereby the Federal Government will help con- 
struction, and that will accomplish as much road building as 
was originally proposed? 

Mr. COLTON. It was the intention of those responsible for 
this legislation simply to amend the basic road law and give to 
the public-domain lands the same status as was given to the 
national forests in the original act. That was the purpose of 
this bill. Of course, it is not intended that the appropriations 
shall be anything like the amount used in the forests. If it is 
desired by the Members here to take the short cut and make the 
authorization here, of course we shall not object. I want to 
keep faith with the Roads Committee, however, and it was 
understood a later authorization bill would be passed. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman should accept that. 

Mr. COLTON. Heretofore we have asked for $3,500,000. We 
would probably accept $2,500,000, although we would prefer at 
least $3,000,000 annually for at least three years, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a tremendous area involved. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The gentleman is right to accept 
the $2,500,000, I am sure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think that $2,500,000, with the changed 
conditions, and permitting the Government to use prison labor, 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. COLTON, I do not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Regular order, Mr. Speaker! 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York demands the 
regular order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw that, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Utah yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does it include the State of 


Oregon? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The public domain in the 
This bill would include Oregon. 


State of Oregon. 

Mr. COLTON. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. For the third time I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that the public lands in the 
State of Oregon are now being assessed at a figure as high as 
$100 an acre. If they were homesteaded they would only bring 
to the Government $1.25 per acre. So long as I am confidentially 
advised by men high in the Department of the Interior that 
there should have been no such legislation enacted into law, this 
body should not pass a bill of this kind until that question is 
satisfactorily settled. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is not an acre of public land on the 
public-tax roll in the State of Oregon. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. That does not make any dif- 
ference. The money comes out of the Treasury and goes to the 
counties of Oregon. I do not think we ought to pass a bill carry- 
ing such benefits as are provided in this bill so long as this sit- 
uation exists. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The moneys to which the gentleman refers 
are moneys that the Congress of the United States adjudged to 
them by law in the disposition of certain recaptured lands, which 
gave to the counties in which the lands are located for roads 
and other purposes 25 per cent of net receipts from the sales of 
these lands. The Government is taking over the interests of 
the counties in these lands and the timber on them. The inter- 
est of the Government has increased in these lands dollar for 
dollar for every dollar paid to the counties. These lands were 
ordered sold by Congress, and the net receipts were ordered to 
be distributed as follows: Twenty-five per cent to the counties, 
25 per cent to the State school fund, 40 per cent to the general 
reclamation fund, and 10 per cent to the Federal Treasury. The 
percentage that the Government has in these lands is continu- 
ally increasing as it acquires the interest of the counties, and 
is suffering no loss. The Government can reimburse itself at 
any time by the sales of these lands and timber. The present 
situation is due to the delay of the Government in disposing of 
these lands and timber. Congress intended that it should. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am sorry I can not view 
this question in the same way as the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtry] for the reason that I know of over $7,000,000, 
which has been taken out of the Treasury to pay counties in 
Oregon, and that the total cost of this reimbursement amounts 
to more than $11,000,000, and it is continuing year by year. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the Government has taken over out of 
these lands an additional $7,000,000 interest in the lands them- 
selves and the timber thereon. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I understand; but these lands 
could only bring to the Government $1.25 an acre when disposed 
of under the homestead laws. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg to say that the information of the gen- 
tleman is in error. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Not to exceed $2.50 per acre. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh, no. The gentleman is in error. The 
principal value of these lands is in the timber, and that timber 
has been cruised and it is sold at its appraised value, and it 
brings a very large amount per acre, depending upon the 
amount of timber. The principal value of the lands is in the 
timber. i 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I have received information 
from a high-ranking official in the Department of the Interior, 
and that official said that the timber interests of Oregon would 
not allow these lands to be sold, and they are not being sold, 
at the present time. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman's informant is in error in 
that, because the timber on these lands was cruised many years 
ago, and has been placed on the market and is being sold. The 
timber would have been sold in larger quantities except the 
Forest Service asked that the Department of the Interior do 
not sell this timber for less than the Forest Service fixed price, 
which has held up the sale of the timber. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. This bill would not apply at all to the lands 
which the gentleman has in mind. The lands that would be 
affected by this bill are nontaxable Government lands. It pro- 
vides for the building of roads on the public domain. They are 
not taxed at all. If they are taxed, they are not included in 
what is commonly known as the public domain. This bill would 
have nothing whatever to do with the situation which the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MoCuintic] is describing. The 
situation which the gentleman is describing deals only with 
some lands that were affected by legislation passed some time 
ago, and this bill would neither add to nor subtract anything 
from the lands which the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron] that I was a member of 
the Publie Lands Committee when we passed the recapture bill 
which brought back the California and Oregon lands to the 
Government. 

Mr. COLTON. They have never been placed in the public 
domain, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I did not know until recently 
that any legislation had been enacted into law which would 
allow counties to assess these lands as high as $100 an acre and 
take money out of the Treasury; and as long as that condition 
prevails I think it is my duty to call the attention of this House 
from time to time to that unfair legislation, or legislation dis- 
criminating against other public lands and against other States 
throughout the Nation. 

On December 1, 1928, I received “the following letter and 
memorandum from Gov. William Spry, Commissioner of the 
Land Office: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 1, 1928, 
Hon. James V. McCCLINTIC, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. McCuintic: Pursuant to your telephone call of Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, I inclose herewith a memorandum prepared in this office, 
containing the information requested by you in connection with the 
Oregon & California land grant. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM Spry. 


MEMORANDUM IN RE OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD GRANT LAND 

1. Title to approximately 2,772,000 acres of the Oregon & California 
grant lands revested in the United States under the act of June 9, 1916 
(39 Stat. 218). 

2. Two dollars and fifty cents per acre was paid the railroad com- 
pany for each acre for which it received patent or was entitled to re- 
ceive patent under its grant. The total amount paid the railroad com- 
Pany as a final settlement by the Government was $4,102,215.28. 

3. The requirements necessary to homestead these revested lands are 
contained in the inelosed Circular No. 1103, approved December 10, 
1926. 

4. One hundred and eighty thousand five hundred and eighty-five and 
twenty-four one-hundredths acres, final homestead entry, $451,463.10; 
277,464.95 acres, no final proofs, $138,732.48. 

Total acreage homesteaded, 458,050.19 acres. 

Total amount paid, $590,195.58. 

5. No law has been passed making the undisposed-of lands taxable 
by the local authorities. The act of July 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 915), pro- 
vides, however, for the payment to the counties embracing such lands, 
by the Federal Government, amounts of money equal to the taxes that 
would have accrued against said lands if they had remained privately 
owned and taxable; or, in other words, had title not been revested in 
the Government, 

6. The following are the total amounts paid to the several counties 
for the years 1916 to 1927, inclusive: 


acter 2. ͤ ——— — — — $292,464. $2 
pe Pa De i te eee TESA — 377, 012. 29 

Columbia "(Goes not include 19277 — 11 T4295 
—: — ——. . oe 3! BN dy a =) 
Cure ee LE Se ER ee ee SUE eS —.— 31. 369. 58 
1, 825, 782. 36 

1, 367, 798. 89 

625, 513. 02 

128, 772. 55 
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Multnomah (see below) 31, 810. 67 
Polk (does not include 1927) 13, 873. 17 
Z 49, 343. 68 
C 73, 363. 41 
Yamhill (does not include 1927) 58. 078. 57 
Clark County (Washington) ͤ4c4„%½4 ar B, 764.57 

STEAD A E els eases aps gs ee Sd pe cee tae 7, 514, 333. 82 


The statement noted after several of the counties “does not include 
1927 ” indicates that the"claims of those counties for 1927 have not been 
finally adjudicated or paid. In the case of Multnomah County the 
claims for the years 1926 and 1927 have not been finally adjudicated or 
paid. 

T. As stated under paragraph 5, no law has been passed making the 
undisposed-of lands taxable. The payments made by the Government 
under the act of July 13, 1926, are based on unit valuation used by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the year 1915. These so-called units 
embrace from 1 to 640 acres. This 1915 valuation ranges from $2.50 
per acre to $100 per acre. There are in the neighborhood of 8,000 
separate tax units within the revested area. 

It is impossible to state the number of acres of Oregon & California 
land in each county subject to homestead entry. However, the inclosed 
copy of the vacant-public-land circular dated July 1, 1928, on page 11, 
gives the unentered lands in each of these counties as of that date. The 
counties, however, embrace land outside of the Oregon & California 
grant. 


On several occasions I have called this House's attention to 
the fact that these public lands were being assessed or taxed 
and that the proceeds of the same were being paid to certain 
counties in Oregon. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ry] 
has repeatedly stated that the lands were not taxed; however, 
it will be noted in paragraph 7 of the memorandum furnished 
by the Commissioner of the Land Office that the following lan- 
guage is used: “There are in the neighborhood of 8,000 sepa- 
rate tax units within the revested area,” and regardless of 
what term is applied to the method of obtaining this money 
from the Government, the effect is the same, as the money is 
taken out of the Treasury and paid to the various counties 
that are enumerated above, which is the same result as if the 
lands were taxed. 

It will be interesting to the Members of this House to know 
that when a bill was enacted into a law which caused these 
lands to be restored to the Government, that there were cer- 
tain provisions included in the act which provided that a certain 
percentage of the proceeds should be paid to the various coun- 
ties in Oregon where the land was located. However, there 
was nothing contained in the act which would allow these coun- 
ties to assess this land at a valuation up to $100 per acre and 
then collect the money from the Government. I maintain that 
there were not 20 Members of Congress that knew the effect 
of this piece of legislation, and that it is the only piece of 
public land in this Nation that ever was assessed or taxed in 
such a way as to cause money to be taken out of the Treasury 
and paid to certain counties. 

The amazing result of the entire controversy is that these 
lands are subject to homestead entry at $1.25 per acre, and the 
Government will dispose of them at this price whenever the 
rules and regulations are properly lived up to by some one who 
desires to gain possession by carrying out the provisions of 
the homestead act. 

I also wish to say that I have had occasion to talk to certain 
officials that occupy high positions in this Government, and 
from the confidential information given to me this is one of 
the most unjust, unfair, discriminatory pieces of legislation 
that was ever allowed to be slipped through Congress without 
the purport of the legislation being known to the Members. 

It will be interesting to every person who reads what I have 
to say in this connection to know that I have been told that 
some of the counties that are the beneficiaries of this act have 
not only paid off their indebtedness, but have constructed new 
public buildings ont of the funds derived from this source, 
which, if I view the situation correctly, is unfair to the balance 
of the taxpayers of the Nation. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office by telephone advises 
me to-day that the total amount that has been paid to the 
various counties as referred to in this legislation is $8,324,- 
170.84, which, added to the amount that was necessary to pay 
the railroad company, less the sum received from homestead 
filings, brings the total net loss to the Government up to the 
present date up to $11,836,190.54. 

Therefore, in view of this situation and the fact that there 
is apparently no end in sight, and unless legislation is enacted 
into a law repealing this bill, which is so unjust and unfair, 
certain counties in Oregon will continue to be beneficiaries of 
the Government in a way that I think is unjust and wrong, I 
feel that it is my duty to object. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objection? 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I object. 
ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8163) to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

beck STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object— r. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, if objection is not made, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute a similar Senate bill which is 
on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make an inquiry 
as to the full purport of the provision in section 5, authorizing 
authority to bury indigent persons who die in the national 
parks. I would like to inquire whether under this phraseology 
the Park Service would be authorized to bear the entire expense 
of burial, in case an indigent person should die there, whether 
his home be 2,000 or 3,000 or 5,000 miles away from the park? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would be burial at a suitable place in 
the vicinity of the park. There would be no free transportation 
for any 1,000 miles. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the phraseology of this bill I think 
it would bear the construction that the Park Service would have 
the right to have the Government bear the entire expense, re- 
gardless of the distance. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The situation is that occasionally 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not objecting to the Park Service hay- 
ing authority to provide for their temporary care and even 
removal, but I do not think the Government should bear the 
expense of transporting them to their homes 1,000 or 2,000 miles 
away. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would never be contemplated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the language bears that construction, 
I would say to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] 
with all respect. The amendment by the committee has rather 
broadened the original intent of the act: “ The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, out of any money,” and so forth, “for 
the temporary care and removal from parks of indigents, and 
in case of death provide for their burial.” 

I was going to suggest, to carry out the intention of the 
committee, an amendment to strike out the clause “ and removal 
from the park” and insert after the word “indigents,” in line 
23, on page 3, “and for their removal outside the park limits”; 
and then strike out “and in case of death provide for their 
burial”; and at the end of the paragraph to insert the follow- 
ing: “And in case of death of any such indigent in the park, 
to provide for their burial therein.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only thought is that we might not want 
to establish a cemetery in a park. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, the parks are large. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not always. For instance, General Grant 
Park is only 1 mile square. The conditions in some of the 
parks are such that we would not want to establish cemeteries 
there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think there is much likelihood of 
finding any indigent person in a park of such small area. The 
larger the park the more likely there will be indigent persons, 
yet there could not be any great objection to burying a person 
in a park. I gave the right lately to bury a poor pet dog on a 
piece of lake property out in our resort country. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am opposed to the requirement of the 
establishment of a cemetery in a national park. I think that 
the general purpose would be accomplisbed if the section is left 
as it is, and at the end of the section put in a comma, after 
the word purposes,“ and add this section, in no case to au- 
thorize transportation of indigent or dead to their homes.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Or outside of the parks? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, not more than 25 miles outside the 
parks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be satisfactory. I do not 
think we should authorize the Government to bear the expense 
of transporting the remains 1,000 or 2,000 miles. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would not 50 miles be more satisfactory? 

Mr. STAFFORD. That will be agreeable. With that limita- 
tion in the bill, I shall not object to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should call attention to this situation, 
that in the bill as introduced there were sections 3 and 11. 
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They were stricken out by the committee and they do not 
appear in the Senate bill, it being suggested that what is known 
as the uniform contract bill would take care of those mat- 
ters. The uniform contract bill, which I introduced, has been 
the subject of hearings, but it has not as yet been reported to 
the House. While we are always hopeful it is not at all certain 
that it will be passed at this session of Congress, or even at 
the next. Therefore my suggestion is that we restore those 
sections to the Senate bill. I believe that will be agreeable 
to the committee, as I understand they do not object to those 
provisions. Therefore I suggest that we restore those two sec- 
tions to the bill and add them at the end of the Senate bill. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman from Michigan has explained 
the reason for the elimination of these sections by the commit- 
tee. The committee favored the sections, but eliminated them 
with the understanding that they would be taken care of in 
another bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the real purport of section 3, 
which was stricken out by the committee? I examined this 
bill yesterday with section 3 and section 11 eliminated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have here a statement from the Director 
of the National Park Service covering the matter in question, 
which I will insert at this point: 

APRIL 16, 1930. 

In connection with H. R. 8163, a bill to facilitate the administration 
of the national parks, this is to call attention to the fact that a similar 
bill, S. 195, passed the Senate on April 14, and it would probably expe- 
dite action by the Congress if the Senate bill is substituted for the 
House bill, The Senate bill as passed does not contain the two rather 
important provisions which were eliminated from the House bill in 
committee and which were intended to be covered by appropriate amend- 
ment of the general contract bill now pending in Congress. However, 
as pointed out by Congressman CraMTon on the floor of the House, the 
contract bill may not become law for some time, and it would be ad- 
visable to have the two provisions referred to added to 8. 195. It is 
suggested, therefore, that S. 195 be amended by adding thereto two new 
sections, as follows: 

“ Sec. 10. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
contract for services or other accommodations provided in,the national 
parks and national monuments for the public under contract with the 
Department of the Interior, as may be required in the administration 
of the National Park Service, at rates approved by him for the furnish- 
ing of such services or accommodations to the Government and without 
compliance with the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States.” 

This would authorize the Secretary to contract with public operators 
in the parks and monuments for services or accommodations without 
soliciting competitive bids. Services furnished in the national parks and 
monuments under authorization of the Secretary of the Interior are 
limited to the particular operator, who is protected under contract so 
far as the furnishing of the particular service is concerned. Therefore, 
it would not only be impracticable for the Government when in need of 
such services to secure competitive bids but such procedure would also 
be inconsistent with the contract authorization. Rates at which such 
services are furnished under concession or operating contracts are 
also approved by the Secretary of the Interior and in connection with 
the approval of such rates special rates for furnishing such services to 
the Government would be approved at that time and which would be 
the basis of all Government contracts for such services or accommoda- 
tions. 

“Spc. 11. Hereafter the National Park Service may hire, with or 
without personal services, work animals, and animal-drawn and motor- 
propelled vehicles and equipment at rates to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and without compliance with the provisions of 
sections 3709 and 3744 of the Revised Statutes.” 

This provides that the National Park Service may hire, with or with- 
out personal services, work animals and animal-drawn and motor- 
propelled vehicles and equipment at rates to be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and without advertising for bids and the entering 
into of a contract. Certain language of general application to the vari- 
ous bureaus of this department has been carried in the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation acts for the past several years apparently for the 
purpose of authorizing the hiring of teams and motor equipment with 
or without driver at prevailing rates and without advertising as required 
by law, but this language, in the opinion of the service, is not broad 
enough to accomplish the purpose desired. Owing to the short working 
season in the parks it is far cheaper to hire teams and, to a certain 
extent, trucks and other equipment during the 4-month working period 
than to provide Governmert-owned teams and equipment, which would 
have to be kept during the entire year. At the opening of the working 
season it is necessary to hire a large number of teams from owners in 
the vicinity of the parks. Under the present procedure it is necessary 
to secure competitive bids from each man owning a team, and the park 
generally has need for practically every team which is available in the 
immediate vicinity. This results in dissatisfaction among the teamsters 
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after arriving on the job, and often very much needed teams leave the 
park rather than to work for less than others that are getting a higher 


rate of pay for similar teams and services, Furthermore, the parks 
frequently lose the benefit of the services of good teams because many 
teamsters will not enter into a contract. They want to be free to leave 
at any time and will not take the responsibility of keeping their teams 
on the job. In order to get the best results, the Park Service must pay 
the prevailing rates in the particular locality. It is desirable that teams 
and other needed equipment be secured at established rates based on cur- 
rent charges in the community and without the formalities of contracts. 
Horace M. ALBRIGHT, Director. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I remember reading what the gentleman 
has just referred to. The Park Service points out that some 
difficulty arises because of different rates being extended to 
different private contractors and that there is disappointment, 
whereas if they are given authority to let these services without 
open bidding they will all be at one rate and there will not be 
that disappointment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; that is not quite the situation. Their 
practice is to have only one contractor on a certain class of 
service and the rates for that service are regulated by the Gov- 
ernment under that contract, so there can not be a question of 
which contractor is giving the best rates. The Government de- 
termines the rates, and this is simply to permit them to select 
the contractor without advertising. That is all. 

Mr. COLTON. For that particular service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. The other section has reference to 
the hiring of animals, vehicles, and so forth. 

Mr. COLTON. I may say that the work of providing animals 
in the parks is given to an individual and then his animals are 
at liberty to be used for doing other work in the parks, which 
results in effecting a saving both to the Government and to the 
owner furnishing the animals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. However, there is this conflict as to rates 
for furnishing the same service and disagreements arise by 
virtue of that situation, and the department wishes to avoid 
that conflict. . 

Mr. COLTON. That may be one phase of the question; yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Therefore I was right in the position I 
originally took. I well remember reading to that effect in the 
report only yesterday. With that understanding, Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute Senate bill 195 for House bill 8163. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to substitute Senate bill 195 for House bill 
8163. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are they identical? Was there not some reference to two addi- 
tional paragraphs being added by the Senate? 

Mr. COLTON. They were eliminated from the Senate bill 
and we are going to add them to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to purchase personal equipment and supplies for employees of 
the National Park Service, and to make deductions therefor from moneys 
appropriated for salary payments or otherwise due such employees. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior, in his administration of 
the National Park Service, may authorize the payment of not to exceed 
3 cents per mile for a motor cycle or 7 cents per mile for an automobile 
used for official business, including travel at official stations, when, in 
his judgment, the expense of travel can be reduced thereby: Provided, 
That he may authorize not to exceed 10 cents per mile for an automobile 
used in localities where poor road conditions or high cost of motor sup- 
plies prevail and he finds that the average cost to the operator is in 
excess of 7 cents per mile: Provided further, That he may authorize the 
payment of toll and ferry charges, storage, and towage for such auto- 
mobiles in addition to mileage allowances. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, that 
section 3 of the bill as originally introduced in the House be 
added at this point as an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 2 of the Senate bill, after 
line 10, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
contract for services or other accommodations provided in the national 
parks and national monuments for the public under contract with the 
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Department of the Interior, as may be required in the administration of 
the National Park Service, at rates approved by him for the furnishing 
of such services or accommodations to the Government and without 
compliance with the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statute 
of the United States.” 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will be authorized to renumber the sections of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, author- 
ized in emergencies when no other source is available for the immediate 
procurement of supplies, materials, or special services, to aid and assist 
grantees, permittees, or Ucensees conducting operations for the benefit 
of the public in the national parks and national monuments by the sale 
at cost, including transportation and handling of such supplies, mate- 
rials, or special services as may be necessary to relieve the emergency 
and insure uninterrupted service to the public: Provided, That the 
receipts from such sales shall be deposited as a refund to the appropria- 
tion or appropriations current at the date of covering in of such deposit, 
and shall be available for expenditure for national park and national 
monument purposes. 

Src. 4. The provisions ef section 8651 of the Revised Statutes shall 
not be construed so as to prohibit the cashing of traveler's checks or 
other forms of money equivalent in customary use by travelers, exclusive 
of personal checks, when tendered in payment of automobile license fees 
charged at national parks under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, or other collections made within the national parks or national 
monuments, 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his 
discretion, to provide, out of moneys appropriated for the general 
expenses of the several national parks, for the temporary care and 
removal from the park of indigents, and in case of death to provide for 
their burial, in those national parks not under local jurisdiction for 
these purposes. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. Page 
8, line 15, after the word “ purposes,” strike out the period, 
insert a comma, and add the following: 


This section in no case to authorize the transportation of such 
indigents or dead for a distance of more than 50 miles from the 
national parks, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr; Cramron: At the end of the paragraph, 
after the word “ purposes,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and 
add the following: “ This section in no case to authorize the transporta- 
tion of such indigents or dead for a distance of more than 50 miles from 
the national parks,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior in his adminis- 
tration of the National Park Service is authorized to reimburse em- 
ployees and other owners of horses, vehicles, and other equipment lost, 
damaged, or destroyed while in the custedy of such employee or the 
Department of the Interior, under authorization, contract, or loan, for 
necessary fire fighting, trail, or other official business, such relmburse- 
ment to be made from any available funds in the appropriation to 
which the hire of such equipment would be properly chargeable. 

Sec. 7. That the Secretary of the Interior may require field em- 
ployees of the National Park Service to furnish horses, motor and 
other vehicles, and miscellaneous equipment necessary for the perform- 
ance of their official work; and he may provide, at Government ex- 
pense, forage, care, and housing for animals, and housing or storage 
and fuel for vehicles and other equipment so required to be fur- 
nished, 

Sec. 8. That hereafter the Secretary of the Interior may, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, authorize the hire, rental, or purchase 
of property from employees of the National Park Service whenever the 
public interest will be promoted thereby. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer as an amendment section 
11 of H. R. 8163. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Couron: After line 12, on page 4 of the 
Senate bill, insert a new section, as follows: 

“ Hereafter the National Park Service may hire, with or without per- 
sonal services, work animals and animal-drawn and motor-propelled 
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Interior and without compliance with the provisions of sections 3709 
and 3744 of the Revised Statutes.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 9. Appropriations whenever made for the National Park Service 
which are available for general administration may be used for the 
payment of traveling expenses, including the costs of packing, crating, 
and transportation (including drayage) of personal effects of employees 
upon permanent change of station, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the subject of pen- 
sions for Spanish-American War veterans. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am whole-heartedly in favor 
of Senate bill No. 476 with the amendments proposed by the 
Committee on Pensions of the House of Representatives, This 
measure goes a long way toward correcting the inequalities that 
now exist between the beneficiaries of our pension laws. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Senate will accept the amendments pro- 
posed by the House and send the bill to the President for his 
signature at an early date. It is such a worthy piece of legis- 
lation that it should not be longer deferred. 

For all soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who 
served 90 days or more, from April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902, 
increases are provided as follows: 

Rates for 90-day service 
Present law per month: 


Po ds Py PN ES, pibiebes ose Sir Retire eee yes 2 us ee — $30 

Three-foarths: T —— —. 40 

key A A o ead ee PEE SS ERLE 50 
Proposed law per month: 

One-half disabled 9 35 

Three-fourths disabled. — 1 00 


Totally dme —L—: aaa 


If disabled to the extent that the regular aid and attendance of 
another person is needed or required, the rate is $72 per month. 


The bill as amended also gives a pensionable status to all sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses who served but 70 days within that 
period, as follows: 

Rates for 70-day service 


Per month 


One-tenth disabled.. 
One-fourth disabled_ 
One-half disabled 


Three-fourths disabled 
TOY CURIONI orci nt co AS e a a Ea a ae 


If disabled to the extent that the regular aid and attendance of 
another person is needed or required, the rate is $50 per month. 
In addition, there is a provision, based on age, wherein vet- 
erans of 70 days’ service will receive the following rates: 
Per month 


62. years orf . —. —.᷑ʃñ 
68 years of age 
72 years of age. 
75 years of age xF 

These provisions make it possible for many disabled veterans 
to receive greatly needed aid who have not heretofore received 
any and wiil also grant increases to many others. I regret that 
the bill could not have gone through with certain other more 
liberal provisions, but, in the opinion of the committee, this is 
the most practical form in which to assure its passage, I had 
particularly hoped that more liberal provisions would be made 
covering cases affecting the widows of the veterans. 

The experience we are having daily as Members of this Con- 
gress in dealing with the veterans of our various wars should 
convince everyone here of the necessity of working out a uvi- 
form plan of handling pension cases. The veterans of one war 
should be accorded the same privilege and benefits as veterans 
of another war. The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, of which I am a member, has recommended to this Con- 
gress that a thorough study be made of the whole subject of 
pensions and compensation, with the end in view of working out 
a more fair and equitable plan for the veterans of our wars. 

INDIAN LANDS WITHIN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 


vehicles and equipment at rates to be approved by the Secretary of the | 5282) authorizing the deferring of collection of construction 
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costs against Indian lands within irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am in entire sympathy with the purpose of this bill, but as it 
is drafted it does not properly meet the situation. For instance, 
the present financial arrangement of certain projects, like the 
middle Rio Grande, and I think possibly the Pima and the 
Yuma, and maybe the Fort Hall, would be superseded. I do 
not believe it is intended to do this, It ought not to do that. 

The bill, as it stands, is not limited to restricted Indians and 
what are known as Indian trust lands, An Indian pronounced 
competent, whose lands are no longer trust lands, under this 
bill, as long as the land was in unrestricted Indian ownership, 
which might be for 17 generations, would still not have to pay 
up. That is not the way to teach the Indian to be self-reliant. 
There are other suggestions and I will ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp a very roughly 
drawn draft of an amendment that I have to suggest. I have 
not had enough time to be sure that this draft would meet the 
situation, but I would like to insert this in the Recorp for the 
consideration of the gentlemen interested in the legislation, and 
I shall then ask that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
The bill now reads as follows: 


A bill authorizing the deferring of collection of construction costs 
against Indian lands within irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the collection of all construction costs 

against any Indian lands within any Government irrigation project is 
hereby deferred, and no assessments shall be made on behalf of such 
charges against such lands until the Indian title thereto shall have 
been extinguished, at which time the pro rata share of the total con- 
struction cost properly assessable against such lands shall then be 
assessed and collected in annual installments over a period of not less 
than 40 years. 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill 
and I object to its being passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I will submit my request that I may 
extend my remarks as to the bill, including a suggested amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Further, in the case of a white purchaser 
of developed irrigated lands, it does not seem necessary that 
he should have 40 years without interest to pay the construc- 
tion charges. Furthermore, in many cases the Indian land in 
question may be a part of an irrigation project, the greater 
portion of which is in white ownership. In such a case a dis- 
trict has been organized and is making payments to the Gov- 
ernment under a contract entered into between that district 
and the Government. In such a case a white who takes over 
the lands which have been in Indian ownership should be in 
the same position as any other white landowner in the project. 
All of these matters should be carefully considered. I suggest 
consideration of the following redraft of the bill, which may 
need even further changes: 


A bill authorizing the deferring of collection of construction costs 
against Indian lands within irrigation projects, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That the collection of all construction costs against 

any Indian trust lands within any Government irrigation project, 

accrued or otherwise, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 

Interior, be deferred for any period or until the Indian title thereto 

shall have been extinguished. When any such lands come into other 

than Indian trust ownership the pro rata share of the total construc- 
tion cost properly assessable against such lands and remaining unpaid 
shall then be assessed and collected in not more than 40 years, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That in any case 
in which such lands, now in Indian trust ownership, pass into other 
than Indian trust ownership, the terms of repayment of construction 
and operation and maintenance charges shall in every respect conform 
to the contract between the United States and the irrigation district 
or irrigation project within which such lands are located, if such con- 
tract exists: Provided further, That this act shall not be held to amend 
or repeal or supersede any act of Congress heretofore enacted with ref- 
erence to payment of construction or operation and maintenance costs 
upon any specific named project or projects: Provided further, That 
when any such Indian trust lands at the time they pass into other than 

Indian trust ownership are reasonably well developed and improved 

the Secretary of the Interior shal] not allow more than 20 years for 

the repayment of the construction costs. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11199) to amend sections 22 and 39, Title II, of the national 
prohibition act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

DELINQUENT LANDS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11200) to provide for the acquisition, sale, and closer settlement 
of delinquent lands on irrigation projects by the Government to 
protect its investment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill is another one where the object of the bill is highly 
desirable, but there are certain problems involved in it, par- 
ticularly the length of time that the later purchaser shall have 
to repay the Government, which is, as the bill stands, 20 years, 
and as the bill stands it also holds the property out of taxation 
for that length of time. I have discussed it with the Director 
of Reclamation and with the gentleman from Idaho, Mr. FRENCH, 
the introducer of the bill, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice, in order that this feature 
may be more carefully worked out. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

CHARLES J. HARRAH 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 248) authorizing an appropriation for the 
expenses of the arbitration of the claim of Charles J. Harrah 
against the Government of Cuba. r 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have had this resolution passed over without prejudice on 
two occasions in an effort to obtain some intelligent and ac- 
curate information from the Department of State concerning 
other matters and other claims against the Government of 
Cuba, in which other American citizens are interested. If Mr. 
Harrah desires to go to arbitration, and I understand this is 
his desire, and preliminary arrangements have already been 
made, I certainly shall not prevent one case at least being 
arbitrated. But I want to point out to the gentleman that I 
hope his experience will be more satisfactory than that of Cap- 
tain Smith, who after submitting to arbitration, and after the 
award was made found himself confronted with new conditions 
by the Cuban Government. I refer again to the Barlow case, 
where an American citizen resorted to the courts of Cuba and 
made repeated efforts to get justice, and found himself 
thwarted and deprived of his rights by the machinations of 
politicians in Cuba. I do hope the Department of State will 
accord the claimants at this time against the Cuban Government 
the rights of American citizens. I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


RELIEF OF RETIRED AND TRANSFERRED MEMBERS OF NAVAL RESERVE 
FORCE, NAVAL RESERVE, AND MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
1193) for the relief of retired and transferred members of the 
Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine Corps Reserve 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand this bill refers only to a limited number of the reserves 
at this time? 

Mr. MILLER. It refers to 49 from the Navy and 1 from the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And that will adjust all the matters? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; it will adjust all matters right through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute the bill S. 548, 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, can the gentle- 
man state that the two bills are identical? 

Mr. MILLER. I am not sure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the assignments of provisional ranks, grades, 
or ratings heretofore made to members of the Naval Reserve Force or 
Marine Corps Reserve, including the assignments of higher provisional 
ranks, grades, or ratings than those first assigned, are hereby validated 
and shall be conclusive for all purposes, from the dates of such assign- 
ments. The transfers to the retired list of all members of the Naval 
Reserve Force or Marine Corps Reserve heretofore made in the provi- 
sional ranks or grades held at the date of their retirement are hereby 
validated and shall be conclusive for all purposes. 

Sec. 2. All transfers of enlisted men of the Navy or Marine Corps 
to the Fleet Naval Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve created by 
the acts of August 29, 1916, and February 28, 1925, and all transfers 
of members of the Fleet Naval Reserve or Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 
to the retired list heretofore or hereafter made by the Navy Department 
shall be conclusive for all purposes, and all men so transferred shall 
from date of transfer be entitled to pay and allowances in accordance 
with their ranks or rating and length of service as determined by the 
Navy Department at time of transfer. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the bills are identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to substitut- 
ing the Senate bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The House bill was laid on the table. 


TO REGULATE THE DISTRIBUTION AND PROMOTION OF COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7974) to regulate the distribution and promotion of commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


RATIFYING TITLE OF STATE OF MINNESOTA TO LANDS PATENTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minne- 
sota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the 
United States of America. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, which I hope 
it will not be necessary to do, I feel that there should be an 
amendment at the end of the bill by inserting the words “and 
for the value of all timber cut from such swamp land,” the situ- 
ation being that this bill is one to bring to a termination a law- 
suit between the United States and Minnesota, and to adjust 
the controversies involved. These controversies are rather in- 
volved. Included in the controversies is one set-off put in by the 
State of Minnesota against the claim of the United States tor 
$125,000 for timber cut from certain lands which at the time the 
timber was cut the United States Government supposed belonged 
to the United States or to the Indians. We have settled with the 
Indians, turned over the $125,000 to them. Now it is claimed by 
the State of Minnesota that the lands did not belong to the 
Indians and did not belong to the Government but did belong 
to Minnesota. It seems to me, although I have not been able 
to trace it all through, that it is tied right in with the general 
controversy which is being disposed of in this bill, and in dis- 
posing of other elements I think we should dispose of this 
element as well, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Under the provisions of this bill, Minne- 
sota contemplates no further claim for the timber. The other 
bill was recommended by the Attorney General’s office, the 
Commissioner of Lands, and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While the State of Minnesota in this bill 
does not contemplate the $125,000, yet the bill does provide in 
section 2 that in return for the Government confirming title in 
the State of Minnesota for certain lands that are now the sub- 
ject of litigation in the Supreme Court that confirmation of 
title in favor of the State of Minnesota be enforced only when 
the State of Minnesota shall by legislative act waive and relin- 
quish all right and claim under a certain statute to swamp and 
overflowed lands lying within the White Earth Indian Reser- 
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vation in Minnesota, heretofore conveyed to the United States 
by patent in trust. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That has been done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is true, but in the litigation now pend- 
ing in the Supreme Court the State of Minnesota pleaded two 
set-offs: (1) Title to this land and (2) $125,000 for certain 
timber heretofore cut, and which money we have turned over to 
the Indians. The Legislature of Minnesota did in effect comply 
with the requirements as to land, but they have not yet com- 
plied with what I am suggesting in respect to the $125,000. 
That claim which they claimed as a set-off against the Govern- 
ment is now pending, and would be left in effect by this legisla- 
tion and the next day after the bill became effective and after 
the litigation is ended in the Supreme Court the State of Min- 
nesota could come to Congress with a claim for $125,000 for 
that timber that was cut. If they do not intend to present such 
a claim, it seems to me strange that when they passed legisla- 
tion with reference to the land they did not include a provision 
as to the other item of the set-off. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. When that act was passed in Minnesota 
they probably had no idea that they would ever bring a claim 
for the timber. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very well. It will be a simple thing for 
the legislature to settle the matter. Either Minnesota intends 
to make claim for that $125,000, or she does not. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to keep on 
like this with interminable debate about bills, we will never get 
anywhere. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I only want to complete this statement. If 
Minnesota does not intend to press the claim that was put in 
as an offset, then the next session of the legislature can pass 
the necessary legislation, and it will all be closed up and 
done; but if we do not carry in the bill the amendment I have 
suggested, then they can present their claim with the other 
matters disposed of. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Personally, in the interest of proper bill 
drafting, I believe section 2 should go out, so as not to pass a 
bill making contingent something that has already happened. 
Could not the gentleman insert his $125,000 provision where 
section now stands, providing a waiver of that claim, because 
that matter has already been passed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, we can object to every bill without 
discussion, if that is what the gentleman desires, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Let the bill go over and have the gentle- 
men see the author of the bill and arrange about amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LEHLBACH). Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I am obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This bill has been once ob- 
jected to and restored to the calendar. It will require three 
objections. One objection is heard. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, we haye to have reasonable 
time for consideration of these matters. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am willing to have reasonable con- 
sideration, but this bill ought to go over, and those who want to 
offer amendments should see the author of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. All that has been done. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And when meritorious bills are presented 
to the House, Members rise and object to them without any con- 
sideration whatever. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh, this calendar is different from the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I know it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is, Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? The Chair hears 
one objection. Are there any more? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are three objections ready. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
informs the Chair that there are three objections, but the objec- 
tions should be addressed to the Chair. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

REPAIRS TO FORT SAN CARLOS, FLA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4502) authorizing an appropriation for repairs to old Fort San 
Carlos, Fla., and for the procurement and erection of a tablet 
or marker thereon. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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RELIEF OF THE STATE OF MAINE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8583) for the relief of the State of Maine. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
will report the next bill. 

BITTER ROOT IRRIGATION PROJECT, MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9990) for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation proj- 
ect, Mont. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think this bill should only be operative when the bonds of the 
district referred to are not worth par. I haye suggested to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leayrrr] and to the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation that not exceeding 75 per cent of the 
outstanding indebtedness should be paid, that the holders of the 
indebtedness accept not more than J5 per cent. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. This is a private project? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. Originally it was stated that 90 per 
cent of the reclamation fund would be expended on public land. 
Now 90 per cent of the development is privately owned land. 
Here is a case where a district is already bonded for more than 
they can pay. They are up against it financially.. The district 
may be salvaged and the community may be made prosperous if 
this adjustment is made. My idea is that we should not gc in 
and pay 100 per cent. If the project can pay 100 per cent, they 
do not need the Government aid. This money comes out of the 
reclamation fund, I do not think any better use could be made 
of it. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. We have trouble on unirrigated lands where 
farmers are in danger of losing their farms, in fact, many have 
already lost their farms, owing to prevailing low prices for farm 
produce, due to overproduction. Does the gentleman think the 
Government should go to the rescue of these private irrigation 
projects now? 

Mr, LEAVITT. These funds are from the reclamation fund, 
which comes from the sale of public lands and oil leases from 
lands in States coming within the provisions of the reclama- 
tion act. This is not for the development of any new areas of 
farm lands. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. The funds used are public funds, are they 

not? 
» Mr. LEAVITT. They are public funds only in a sense, and 
they are earmarked for a particular purpose. Here is a case 
where the committee thinks it better to go where there is a 
well-established community already existing and save it rather 
than use these funds to develop new areas. The idea is to 
use a portion of the reclamation fund to preserve an existing 
community. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand that this project was an engi- 
neering failure from the beginning. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; that is not the case, 

Mr. COLLINS. I also understand the project was never able 
to furnish an adequate supply of water. 

Mr. LEAVITT. They have no difficulty in getting water 
under the works now built, except the danger that exists in the 
fact that 10 miles of the main canal are wooden flumes and 
are going out. That is expensive to maintain. This provision 
would enable them to rebuild. 

Mr. COLLINS. The information I have comes from persons 
who are perfectly familiar with the project. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that I am myself 
perfectly familiar with this particular project, and I assert 
that it is a perfectly feasible project. It was improperly 
financed in the beginning, but with this new financial policy 
I am confident it will be a success. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand the water supply is inadequate, 
and in addition there is a charge now of $725,000 on the project. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is not the case. * 

Mr. COLLINS. With reference to the indebtedness, that is 
the case if the reports are true. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is not necessary to expend the amount 
stated here for the water system. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The Clerk 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. COLLINS. If you spend $725,000 to pay off the indebted- 
ness, you will have very little, only $25,000, with which te 
improve the project. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The total indebtedness is not as much as 
that. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report shows that it is. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The proposed amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] would limit the purchase to 75 
per cent of the face of the outstanding indebtedness. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report shows that it is $725,000, of which 
$60,000 is delinquent taxes. The total amount you are propos- 
ing to appropriate is $750,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A few days ago I discussed this matter 
with the Commissioner of Reclamation, and he gave the matter 
consideration and went into the files, and he has written me a 
letter concerning the indebtedness. I proposed scaling the 
indebtedness down 50 per cent. He does not believe it could 
be scaled down 50 per cent, but thinks it could be scaled down 
25 per cent. 

Mr. COLLINS. I imagine we had better let this go over until 
we get more information on it, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this same 
bill I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and in doing so put in the amendment that I am suggesting 
and also the letter I received from Doctor Mead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The following is the letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, May 17, 1930. 
Hon. Louis C. Cramron, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My Drar Me. Cramton: Consideration has been given to memoran- 
dum of proposed amendments of H. R. 9990, copy inclosed, for the 
rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana. 

All the changes proposed seem desirable, but I would suggest that 
the proposed insertion at the end of line 3, page 2, might be changed to 
read as follows: “ not exceeding 75 per cent of the principal and accrued 
interest, no portion of such outstanding indebtedness to be liquidated 
unless the total indebtedness of such project is so liquidated.” 

The reason for suggesting 75 instead of 50 per cent is found in the 
report of the economic board which considered the Bitter Root project. 
That report stated that the district requested the Government to buy for 
about $500,000, its outstanding bonds and warrants, The present indebt- 
edness is $577,000 in bonds and $82,000 for warrants, and from the 
language of the report it is not believed that the bondholders would con- 
sent to scale down their claims 50 per cent, nor do the water users 
recommend so large a reduction. A 25 per cent cut would probably be 
agreed to. Whatever the percentage may be, the plan of having the act 
expressly state the maximum payment to be made is a good one, as it 
will remove this item from the realm of negotiation and make the carry- 
ing out of this development much easier for the Reclamation Bureau. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELwoop MEAD, Commissioner, 


The bill, with the amendments I suggest, as approved by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation and accepted by the author of the 
bill, the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr], would read: 


A bill for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project, 
Montana 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
from the reclamation fund established by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat. 388), the sum of $750,000, or as much thereof as may be necessary 
to be used for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project in 
Montana. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior, hereinafter styled the Secre- 
tary, is authorized to use money thus appropriated for the following 
purposes: 

(1) For liquidating bonded and other outstanding indebtedness of 
such irrigation project on such basis of valuation as the Secretary may 
regard as equitable, not exceeding 75 per cent of the principle and ac- 
crued interest, no portion of such outstanding indebtedness to be liqui- 
dated unless the total outstanding indebtedness of such project is so 
liquidated. 
~ (2) For doing or causing to be done under his supervision any con- 
struction, betterment, or repair work necessary to place the irrigation 
system of such project in good operating condition, and as provided for 
in the contract hereinafter required. 
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(3) For loaning to such irrigation district, hereinafter provided for, 
such funds as in the opinion of the Secretary are necessary for any 
construction, betterment, or repair work to place the irrigation system 
of such project in good operating condition. 

Sec. 3. All funds so used or advanced shall be repaid to the United 
States within a period, to be fixed by the Secretary, of not more than 
40 years, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum on the 
funds so used or advanced from the date of such use or advance- 
ment until repaid. Before any funds are so used or advanced a con- 
tract or contracts satisfactory to the Secretary shall be executed by an 
irrigatien district, formed under State law, obligating such district to 
repay the funds so used or advanced as required by this act. Any 
contract so executed with such district shall require a lien on the land 
and on the irrigation systems of such project. The operation and main- 
tenance of such project shall be continued by the authorities in charge 
under the supervision of the Secretary, so far as necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. In case of default in the payment when due of any interest 
or other charges under any contract executed as herein provided there 
shall be added to the amount unpaid a penalty of one-half of 1 per 
cent of the amount unpaid on the ist day of each month thereafter 
so long as such default shall continue, such penalties being in addition 
to the interest provided in section 3. The provisions of any contract 
executed hereunder may be enforced by suit or by the foreclosure of any 
lien in the manner authorized by the State laws applicable in similar 
cases. In addition to other remedies the Secretary, in any contract 
executed hereunder, may provide that in case of default for more than 
12 months in the payment of any installment, the control, operation, 
and maintenance of the project may, in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be assumed by the United States and the deliyery of water withheld 
until payments are duly made in accordance with the contract re- 
quirements. 

Sec. 5. No funds shall be appropriated for the purposes herein au- 
thorized until investigation and examination shall have been made of all 
pertinent conditions surrounding such project and until the Secretary 
has made a report of his finding in writing to Congress that in his 
opinion by the action proposed the project can and will be placed upon 
a sound basis from a financial and economic standpoint so that the 
funds so used and advanced will be returned to the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to perform any and all acts and 
to make and enforce all needful rules and regulations for effectuating 
the purposes of this act. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 377, and that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice and it be restored to the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. AnpRESEN] asks unanimous consent to return to the bill 
No, 377 on the Consent Calendar and restore the same to the 
calendar and pass the same over without prejudice. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
three objections were made to this bill a moment ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The discussion was cut 
off by a request for the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is agreeable to all of those who 
have objected to allow the bill to maintain its place on the 
calendar. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the gentleman from Michigan, 
who had a number of amendments to offer, should get together 
with the author of the bill, and that is the reason I asked for 
the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]? 

There was no objection. 

CERTIFICATES OF MAILING AND FEES THEREFOR 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8569) to authorize the Postmaster General to issue additional 
receipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any class of mail 
matter, and to fix the fees chargeable therefor, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the charges are not fixed in the bill. A bill this morning 
came over from the Senate, in which the charges provided 
were cut in half, from 10 cents to 5 cents per day demurrage 
charges on parcel post. I doubt the wisdom of creating all 
these additional fees in the post office unless we fix the fees 
in the bil! itself. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think that all bills from this com- 
mittee pertaining to the question of fixing fees for postal 
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service should come up for consideration on Calendar Wednes- 
day when that committee has the call. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not think legislation of this kind 
should be passed by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Does this tend to raise postage rates? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For additional receipts. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have objected to this on the theory 
that it should be handled under the regular rules of debate 
and when the committee has the call on Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The result which the gentleman from 
ee desires can be acconrplished if there are three objec- 

ons. 

Mr. HUDSON, Mr. GREENWOOD, and Mr. LaGUARDIA 
objected. 

STATE-OWNED PROPERTY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
704) to grant relief to those States which brought State-owned 
property into the Federal service in 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent that the bill go over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11514) to define preserves, jam, jelly, and apple butter, to pro- 
vide standards therefor, and to amend the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, as amended. I 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I object. 


YELLOW-FEVER VICTIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4124) to honor the memory of the heroes of the fight against 
yellow fever. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. SCHAFER of Wis- 
consin objected. 


CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 253) to provide for the expenses of a delegation of 
the United States to the sixth meeting of the Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Budapest in 1931. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the House joint resolution? $ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand that the delegates to this conference in all 
likelihood will be officers of the Army. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. KORELL. The Army and other service branches. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That being so, they will have their trave!- 
ing expenses out of their regular fund and their pay. What is 
the reason for the $10,000 appropriation? 

Mr, KORELL. If the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
Guarpt1A] has that information, it is information that I do not 

I understood that this is to cover the expenses for 
which they are not reimbursed out of their regular pay and 
allowances. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Of course, if it does not come out of the 
travel fund of the Army, then we have to provide for it, but it 
is my impression that if we authorize the sending of such dele- 
gates from the Army, the Navy, or other military branches of 
the Government the authorization carries with it travel and pay. 

Mr. KORELL. I may say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] that the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee which reported this bill advised 
that at the conference which was held in London in 1929 there 
were five American delegates, and that all of those delegates 
paid all of their own expenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That, of course, is not desirable, 

Mr. KORELL. And that at another conference there were 


eight and that they paid all of their expenses. 
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Mr. ‘COLLINS. When a Member of Congress goes to the 
Interparliamentary Union he pays his expenses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. We have a bill here for that. 

Mr. COLLINS. But it does not provide for their expenses. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Just what interest has the United States 
Government in this conference? 

Mr. KORELL. It has this interest, as a result of the late 
war there developed certain eases, for instance, such as cases 
of shell shock, which is not an ailment ordinarily encountered 
in peace time. The different governments have on their hands 
many cases of these shell-shocked victims. It is considered that 
the information that can be exchanged between the different 
governments upon the subject of how to treat this class of 
victims or patients will not only be helpful in relieving their 
condition but will be of great benefit to preserve for future use. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORELL. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Are these delegates to be employees of 
the United States Government, or are they people on the out- 
side who are practicing medicine for themselves. 

Mr. KORELL. They are delegates to be selected by the 
President for the purpose of obtaining this information, of at- 
tending the conference, and of assisting in preserving the in- 
formation in some form for the benefit of our Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If it is any kind of a conference in 
which the Government is interested, I am willing to pay for the 
expenses, but I do not think we should pay for all of these 
conferences where private interests are concerned, and which 
are of no concern to the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Greenwoop]. I do not think the scope of this con- 
ference is as useful as some of the other conferences, to which 
we send delegates. I really do not see any need for it at this 
time. 

Mr. COLLINS. All of this talk about military medicine and 
military pharmacy is just so much camouflage. There is not 
any difference in civilian pharmacy and military pharmacy. 
This expression is something thrown out to catch somebody. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; I think there is quite a difference 
between pharmacy in the field and civilian pharmacy. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will these delegates be selected 
from the personnel of the Military or Naval Establishments of 
the United States Government? 

Mr. KORELL. I presume that the majority of them will be. 
There might be an individual, a person of special talent, outside 
of the Military and Naval Establishments. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall object to the bill unless 
there is an amendment not to pay the expenses of the special 
talent from the outside. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORELL. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The special talent from the outside will be 
very necessary to the conference. You can not depend on the 
military men alone. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
their own expenses. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Not at all. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORELL. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. As I understand, this is research work. 

Mr. KORELL. This is research work, for the purpose of 
obtaining information to treat patients which we have on our 
hands as a result of the last war and to preserve the informa- 
tion and experience for future use. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROAD CONGRESSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11145) to increase the authorization for an appropriation for 
the expenses of the Sixth Session of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Association of Road Congresses, to be held in the District 
of Columbia in October, 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the biil? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the joint resolution entitled 
“ Joint resolution to provide that the United States extend to the Per- 
manent International Association of Road Congresses an invitation to 
hold the sixth session of the association in the United States, and for the 
expenses thereof,” approved March 28, 1928, is amended by striking out 
“ $25,000” and inserting in lieu thereof $55,000.” 


It would not be fair to make them pay 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE SIGNING OF TREATY BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5271) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to acquire land 
and erect a monument at the site near Crookston, in Polk 
County, Minn., to commemorate the signing of a treaty on Octo- 
ber 2, 1863, between the United States of America and the 
Chippewa Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill go over without prejudice. 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman reserve his request? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will, I think we have been 
going pretty far in erecting these monuments and markers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have several on this calendar. Will 
the gentleman join in objecting to some of them? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will certainly join in object- 
ing to every one of them. I think we can spend the taxpayers’ 
money to a better advantage in these times of unemployment 
than by passing these bills for the erection of monuments and 
markers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED NURSES IN THE NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10375) to provide for the retirement of disabled nurses 
in the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to make an inquiry of the author of the bill. What | 
is the law with reference to enlisted men who are disabled in 
line of duty? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. They are put on a pensionable status. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does this bill give this class any spe- 
cial privileges over the other classes? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It does not haye anything to do whatso- 
ever with the enlisted men of the service. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Just what class does this refer to? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. This has reference only to nurses of the 
Navy, the disabled nurses of the Navy. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Michigan consent to an amendment, if 
the bill comes up for consideration, to include the nurses of the 
Army as well? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would be glad to accept such an amend- 
ment, if by so doing I do not jeopardize the passage of the bill 
now before the House. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will propose such an amendment. 

Mr. COLLINS. Let the Military Affairs Committee look after 
the Army. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman knows, that the Military 
Affairs Committee has had a similar bill before it for some 
months, and the gentleman realizes that the language of his 
bill is the same as the language of the bill of which I am the 
author and which is now pending before that committee, and 
that the bill as introduced included nurses of the Navy. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand that. I will say to my 
friend that personally I have no objection to the amendment 
he proposes. But, on the other hand, if by proposing such an 
amendment it is going to jeopardize the passage of this bill, 
I hope he will not insist upon it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will say this: Unless they are all taken 
eare of together and at the same time, there will be no prefer- 
ence made. They will all ride together or nobody will ride. 
I will say that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Of course, I can understand the gentle- 
man’s purpose in seeking uniformity in the treatment of nurses, 
but may I suggest to the gentleman that there may be some 
legislative confusion if you include the Army and Navy per- 
sonnel in the same legislation. The gentleman has had more 
experience about that than I have had, but I do not think it 
would be in the interest of orderly legislation. 


Is there objection 
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Mr. McSWAIN. I will say to the gentleman that there will 
be absolutely no confusion whatever. If the language of my 
bill, H. R. 3400, were substituted for the language of this bill 
it would take care of the nurses in both corps, The only 
legislation which is on the statute books now came out of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and took care of the nurses of 
both the Army and the Navy, and in the Seventieth Congress I 
introduced a bill to take care of the nurses in both services. 
I also reintroduced the same bill in this Congress, and doubtless 
it would haye been on the calendar except for the illness of the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman’s bill provide for dis- 
ability contracted in line of duty only? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely. The language of this bill is the 
language of my bill. I do not know where the gentleman got 
this language, but, evidently, great minds are running in the 
same channel. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Michigan what will be the additional cost of this 
legislation? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The report from the Navy Department 
says it will approximate a maximum of $20,000 a year, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I have reserved the right to 
object. Does the gentleman from Michigan agree to the 
amendment? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I have already said to the gentleman that 
I personally have no objection, but evidently there are Mem- 
bers here who do object to it and will object to the passage 
of the bill if such an amendment is proposed. I do not think 
it is fair of the gentleman to object or to bring up this subject 
when we have an opportunity to at least get a few of these 
nurses on this most important and equitable basis. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will only say this: It is just as fair for 
one as the other. There is just as much reason for one as the 
other, and they ought to be handled together, and I proposed to 
handle them together and was handling them together, and the 
legislation was appropriately before the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman's committee reported 
out a bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; as I have said, the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs has been sick, and we have only 
reported a very few of the 1,200 bills that are before the 
committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s committee reported out a 
Muscle Shoals bill, which is not much good. 

Mr. GARRETT. It has just been reported. 

Mr. McSWAIN. We labored painfully and there was great 
travail before it came out of committee. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will say to my friend that if he can 
get unanimous consent of the House at this time for an 
amendment such as he has indicated I personally will not object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I am sym- 
pathetic to his bill, but we have before us here the exact status 
of these nurses in the Navy and what it would cost. Now, 
is the gentleman in a position to inform the House the number 
of nurses in the Army and what it would cost if the bill were 
so amended? 

Mr. McSWAIN. There is no reason in the world why it should 
not go through now. Every argument that can be made in 
favor of the nurses of the Navy can be made in fayor of the 
nurses of the Army., 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much will it cost? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It will cost, I think, the first year about 
$3,700, and in proportion after that, but I am not sure of the 
details. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Has the Army fewer nurses than the 
Navy? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No; but I gave the gentleman the future 
maximum cost. 

Mr. McSWAIN. And I may say to the gentleman that we 
had a hearing on the bill before the Committee on Military 
Affairs last week. General Ireland appeared before the com- 
mittee, gave us the information, said it would greatly enhance 
the efficiency of the corps, and personally he was for it. The 
War Departments report is opposed to it, just like the Navy 
Department’s report is opposed to this bill, and for the same 
reason. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are the Army nurses paid on the same 
seale of wages as the Navy nurses? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely. They are now on the same 
status legally and they were put there by a bill that came out 
of the Military Affairs Committee. Our bill has been pending 
for a year to give them this benefit and but for the illness of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James] it would already 
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have been on this calendar. Now, I am asking for the square 
and fair thing, and a man can not reasonably say he will not 
oppose the nurses’ bill if it comes out from the Military Affairs 
Committee and oppose it now. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, I 
will be very pleased to accept the amendment, because I believe 
the Army nurses are as much entitled to the benefits of this 
legislation as are the Navy nurses. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the name of the corps? 

Mr. MOSWAIN. The Army Nurse Corps. It is my bill here, 
H. R. 3400. The language of this bill will take care of both of 
them, and the language has been approved, and in fact was 
written in the War Department or, at least, rewritten there. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That pursuant to regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Navy, when a member of the Navy Nurse Corps 
shall be found by a board of medical officers to have become disabled 
in line of duty from performing the duties of a nurse, and such findings 
are approved by the Secretary of the Navy, she shall be retired from 
active service and placed upon the Navy Nurse Corps retired list and 
shall be paid 75 per cent of the annual active pay received by her at 
the time of her transfer to the retired list. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert the language which 
I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina offers the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwain: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert In lieu thereof the following: 

“That pursuant to regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, when a member 
of the Army Nurse Corps or of the Navy Nurse Corps shall be found 
by a board of medical officers to have become disabled in line of duty 
from performing the duties of a nurse, and such findings are approved 
by the bead of the department concerned, she shall be retired from 
active service and placed upon the Nurse Corps retired list of the appro- 
priate department with retired pay amounting to 75 per cent of the 
active base pay received by her at the time of her transfer to the retired 
list.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

The title was amended, 

The House bill (H. R. 3400) was laid on the table. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF TRANSFERRED MEMBERS OF THE FLEET NAVAL 
RESERVE, FLEET MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10662) providing for hospitalization and medical treatment of 
transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals without expense 
to the reservist. ; 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill ought to go 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from New 
York will not insist on an objection to the bill, because in three 
words it can be explained. The Fleet Naval Reserve comprises 
the enlisted personnel who have had 20 or more years in the 
service with the American Navy. During that 20 years they 
have been contributing to the naval hospital fund 20 cents 
every month. Now they are retired, and in that retired status 
they are still being taxed under existing law 20 cents a month 
from their pay. 

When they go into the naval hospital they are charged 75 
cents a day, and the object of this legislation is to remove that 
charge of 75 cents. I hope the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection. 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
20 cents every month? 

Mr. BRITTEN. They continue to pay the 20 cents every 
month. They have been doing that for twenty-odd years, and I 
do not think the Government wants to collect 75 cents from these 
men, because they are on the retired list and not on the active 
list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


And they continue to pay that 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That retired enlisted men of the Navy and Marine 
Corps and transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve and Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, transferred thereto after 16 or more years’ 
service, shall be considered to be veterans within the meaning of the 
laws relating to hospitalization under the Veterans’ Bureau, and shall 
be entitled to medical treatment or hospitalization at all Government 
hospitals without deduction from their retired pay or retainer pay of 
the sum of 75 cents per day for hospital rations while in a Government 
hospital. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
NAVAL ACADEMY CAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10880) adjusting the salaries of the Naval Academy Band. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. HUDDLESTON, and Mr. STAFFORD 
objected. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL DESTROYER AND SUBMARINE BASE, 
SQUANTUM, MASS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6142) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to lease the 
United States naval destroyer and submarine base, Squantum, 
Mass. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I asked to have the bill 
passed without prejudice on a former occasion, but I under- 
stand the gentleman from Massachusetts is going to offer an 
amendment which will be satisfactory and which will not give 
away this $25,000,000 plant. I have no objection to the prop- 
erty being leased, inasmuch as the Navy does not want it, 
providing we follow the regular procedure and advertise it. 

Mr. ANDREW. That is perfectly satisfactory to me and to 
my colleague [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH], in whose district the prop- 
erty lies. > 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have seen the amendment that is pro- 
posed to be offered and I will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Further reserving the right to object, will 
an amendment be proposed providing that the lessee shall not 
be entitled to any damages that may result from revocation? 

Mr. ANDREW. I think that is in the amendment that my 
colleague is to offer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease all or any part of the United States naval 
destroyer and submarine base, Squantum, Mass., for periods not exceed- 
ing 25 years, at annual rental considerations payable in cash or in the 
form of repairs, maintenance, and upkeep of such property, on such 
terms and conditions as he may deem most advantageous to the Gov- 
ernment when in his judgment such property may not be needed for 
naval uses and the leasing of it may serve the public interests. Any 
such lease shall be revocable at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy in case of national emergency declared by the President. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendments, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the words“ 25 years,” strike out the words “at 
annual rental considerations payable in cash or in the form of repairs, 
maintenance, and upkeep of such property.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the words “shall be,“ insert the words “ granted 
only after competitive bids and shall be.“ 

Page 2, line 4, after the word “ President,” insert a comma and the 
words “and the lessee shall not be entitled to any damage that may 
result from such revocation.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BATTLESHIP “ OLYMPIA” 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10296) to provide for the use of the U. S. S. Olympia 
as a memorial to the men and women who served the United 
States in the war with Spain. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9707) to authorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
to issue bonds in a sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the purpose 
of acquiring public-utility properties, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

RESTORATION OF ROADS AND BRIDGES DESTROYED BY FLOODS IN GEORGIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10382) for the relief of the State of Georgia for damage to and 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are two such bills on the calendar at this time. As I 
understand it, it is simply to have the Federal Government take 
eare of one-half of the cost of rebuilding Federal-aid roads for 
which the Federal Government originally paid one-half of the 
construction, these roads having been destroyed by floods. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The gentleman’s statement is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is precedent for this? In fact, 
it is the policy of the Federal Government to replace these 
roads under the same conditions under which they were orig- 
inally constructed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It is. 

Mr. CRISP. That has been done in the case of Vermont, 
Kentucky, and Alabama. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And this bill was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee and it has the indorsement of the 
Agricultural Department and has the approval of the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the bridges mentioned in the bill are 
bridges incidental to the roads destroyed? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. They are. In the fall of 1929 
there was a 15-inch rainfall. The Weather Bureau report sub- 
stantiates the accuracy of that statement. These are roads and 
bridges the Government and the State of Georgia built together. 
They were damaged to the extent of a million dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ordinarily, I do not believe a bill of this 
size ought to be considered on the Consent Calendar, but I am 
reliably informed that the arrangements are such that it could 
be considered. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I know to what the gentleman has 
reference. I have talked with the Speaker about the bill, re- 
questing that he recognize us, if necessary, to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill. While the Speaker made me no definite 
promise, I have every reason to believe that that would be done. 

Mr. EDWARDS. And this is a real emergency. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. These are roads that were constructed 
by the Federal Government and the State of Georgia together? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. The State paid 50 per cent of the con- 
struction. 

Mr. DENISON. Does this bill refer to any bridges except 
those over Federal-aid roads? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the Senate bill (S. 3783), a similar bill, which 
has passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered, and the Clerk will read the Senate bill. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read the Senate bill, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $506,067.50 for the relief of the State of Georgia, as a reim- 
bursement or contribution in aid from the United States, induced by 
the extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting from 
the unusually serious financial loss to the State of Georgia through 
the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, 
imposing a public charge against the property of the State beyond its 
reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the sum hereby authorized 
to be appropriated as will be available for future construction shall be 
expended by the State highway department, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, including relocation, of 
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roads and bridges of the Federal-aid highway system so damaged or 
destroyed, together with interstate bridges across the Savannah River 
at or near Augusta, Ga., in such manner as to give the largest measure 
of permanent relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Any portion of the sum hereby authorized 
to be appropriated shall become available when the State of Georgia 
shows to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that it has, 
either before or after the approval of this act, actually expended, or 
made available for expenditure, for the restoration, including relocation, 
of roads and bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum from State 
funds. Nothing in this act shall be construed as an acknowledgment 
of any liability on the part of the United States in connection with 
the restoration of such roads and bridges: Provided, That out of any 
appropriations made for carrying out the provisions of this aet, not to 
exceed 2½ per cent may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons in the city of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, to purchase supplies, material, equipment, and 
office fixtures, and to incur such travel and other expense as he may 
deem necessary for carrying out the purpose of this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That no portion of this appropriation shall be used except on high- 
ways and bridges now in the Federal-aid highway system in Georgia, or 
the necessary relocation of such roads and bridges. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes. 
RESTORATION OF ROADS AND BRIDGES DESTROYED BY FLOOD IN 1929 
IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3189) for the relief of the State of South Carolina for damage 
to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$805,561 for the relief of the State of South Carolina, as a reimburse- 
ment or contribution In aid from the United States, induced by the 
extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting from 
the unusually serious financial loss to the State of South Carolina 
through the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929, imposing a public charge against the property of the State beyond 
its reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the sum hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated as will be available for future construction 
shall be expended by the State highway department, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for the restoration, including relocation, 
of roads and bridges of the Federal-aid highway system so damaged or 
destroyed, in such manner as to give the largest measure of permanent 
relief, under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Any portion of the sum hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated shall become available when the State of South Carolina shows to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agriculture that it has, either before 
or after the approval of this act, actually expended or made available 
for expenditure, for the restoration, including relocation of roads and 
bridges so damaged or destroyed, a like sum from State funds. Nothing 
in this act shall be construed as an acknowledgment of any liability on 
the part of the United States in connection with the restoration of such 
roads and bridges: Provided, That out of any appropriations made for 
carrying out the provisions of this act, not to exceed 214 per cent may 
be used by the Secretary of Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, 
and other persons in the city of Washington and elsewhere, te pur- 
chase supplies, material, equipment, and office fixtures, and to incur 
such travel and other expense as he may deem necessary for carrying out 
the purpose of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 3, after the word “act,” in line 4, insert “ Provided further, 
That no portion of this appropriation shall be used as reimbursement or 
contribution, except on highways and bridges now in the Federal-aid 
highway system in South Carolina, or the necessary relocation of such 
roads and bridges.” 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS ST. JOHNS RIVER, FLA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
180) to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River, 2½ miles 
southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right te ob- 
ject, how was this bridge originally constructed? 

Mr. DENISON. Sometimes they have an impression that a 
permit is not necessary and they go ahead and begin the con- 
struction of the bridge. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I thought perhaps that it was not a 
navigable stream at that time. 

Mr. DENISON. No; it was a navigable stream. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not a large river? 

Mr. DENISON. No; but it is classed as a navigable stream. 
They began the construction of the bridge under the impression 
that they did not have to have a permit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge constructed across St. Johns 
River 214 miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla., is hereby de- 
clared to be a lawful structure, and the consent of Congress is hereby 
granted to the St. Augustine-Green Cove Springs Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to maintain and operate said bridge in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906. 

Src, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. We have heretofore considered so few 
Ba to-day that it will be impossible to dispose of all of them 
to-day. 

Mr. DENISON. If Members will object to the bridge bills 
to-day, I will not ask that they all be considered. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THÐ ILLINOIS RIVER AT OR NEAR PEORIA, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1578) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the IIlinois River at or 
near Peoria, III. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Illinois River, at or near 
Peoria, III., authorized to be built by the city of Peoria, Peoria 
County, III., by the act of Congress approved March 29, 1928, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike ont the words “ the date of approval hereof" 
and insert March 29, 1930.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEEDEE AND WACCAMAW RIVERS, S. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2114) granting the consent of Congress to the Board of County 
Commissioners of Georgetown County, 8. C., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Peedee River 
and a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at 
or near Georgetown, S. C. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE SOUTH FORK, CUMBERLAND RIVER, KY. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3741) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the South Fork of the Cumber- 
land River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the South Fork of the Cumberland 
River, at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky., authorized to be 
built by the State Highway Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
by the act of Congress approved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended 
by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further 
extended one and three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CUMBERLAND RIVER, PULASKI COUNTY, KY, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8742) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky., authorized to be built by the State High- 
way Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress 
approved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended one and three 
years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE CUMBERLAND RIVER NEAR CANTON, KY. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3743) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River at or near 
Canton, Ky. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Cumberland River, at or 
near Canton, Ky., authorized to be built by the State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended one and 
three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER, KY. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3744) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River at or 
near Eggners Ferry, Ky. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Tennessee River, at or near 
Eggners Ferry, Ky., authorized to be built by the State Highway 
Commission, Commonwealth of Kentucky, by the act of Congress 
approved May 18, 1928, and heretofore extended by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby further extended one and 
three years, respectively, from May 18, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 


the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER, MAYSVILLE, KY. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3746) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Mays- 
ville, Ky. 
There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Ohio River, at or near Maysville, 
Ky., authorized to be built by the State Highway Commission, Common- 
weath of Kentucky, by the act of Congress approved March 4, 1929, 
are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date or 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the words “the date of approval hereof” 
and insert in lieu thereof March 4, 1930.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER, CLARENDON, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11196) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the White River at or near 
Clarendon, Ark. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the White River, at or near Clarendon, 
Ark., authorized to be built by the State highway commission, by the 
act of Congress approved May 29, 1928, are hereby extended one and 
three years, respectively. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “ commission,” insert the words “ of 
Arkansas.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the figures “ 1928,” insert the words hereto» 
fore extended by the act of Congress approyed June 20, 1929." 

On page 1, line 8, after the word “ hereby,” insert the word “ further.” 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “respectively,” insert the words 
“from May 29, 1930.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, MOLINE, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11228) granting the consent of Congress to the State of Illinois 
to construct a bridge across the Rock River south of Moline, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress be, and is hereby, 
granted to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a point suit- 
able to the interests of navigation, south of Moline, III., in section 16, 
township 17 north, range 1 west, fourth principal meridian, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby, 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, Une 5, at the beginning of the line, insert the words “ free! 
highway.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time,, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11240) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at Pitts- 
burgh, Allegheny County, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


The question is on agreeing to 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge across the Monongahela River at a point 
approximately 1.5 miles aboye its junction with the Allegheny River 
in the city of Pittsburgh, county of Allegheny, and State of Pennsyl- 
vania, authorized to be built by the county of Allegheny by the act of 
Congress approved February 13, 1929, are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from February 13, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
Pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS DES MOINES RIVER AT CROTON, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11278) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines River 
at or near Croton, Iowa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER NEAR TENTH STREET, BETTEN- 
DORF, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11282) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA] withhold bis objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. LETTS. May I inquire of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarpra] what the difficulty is about this bill? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is a fair question. I object to all 
of these bills and invariably follow the recommendation of the 
Department of Agriculture. If the gentleman will turn to the 


report and notice the letter from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, dated April 9, 1930, the gentleman will find in the closing 
statement the following: 


It still is the view of the department that a private toll bridge should 
not be built at the point proposed, and it would therefore recommend 
against favorable action on the bill. 


I have labored for years, together with the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of Roads, and I will do all I can 
to sustain their views. 

Mr. LETTS. I am sure the purpose of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is most admirable, but the diffi- 
culty out there is that we have a population of over 200,000, 
served by one bridge with a draw span, and the congestion on 
that bridge is a great handicap. The men who have been 
granted authority to build this bridge are business men of those 
localities. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why do they not build the bridge? 

Mr. LETTS. They have had difficulty about the approach to 
the bridge in Moline. The railroad tracks are along the river, 
and they are having difficulty in coming to an agreement with 
the city planning commission, the mayor, and counsel as to 
whether or not the approach shall be an overhead approach 
or whether or not the Rock Island Railroad Co. will be required 
or will voluntarily consent to elevate its tracks so that the 
approach may be underneath. These difficulties are intertwined 
with some plans of the city planning commission with respect 
to the elevation of the tracks. The difficulties are real and these 
men have no interest in this project except to serve the com- 
munities. They are willing to build this bridge and go into 
competition with a free bridge in order that they may serve 
the communities and get another bridge so that they can speed 
up traffic. I hope the gentlemen will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am very sorry. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. It is a local matter. 
will not object. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not a local matter. If the gentle- 
man will take up this matter with the Bureau of Roads and the 
Department of Agriculture and if they will withdraw their 
objection, I will withdraw mine. 

Mr. LETTS. That is impossible. They have held to this 
view and it would be very good, indeed, if their program could 


I hope the gentleman 
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be worked out and we might have free bridges over all of these 
rivers ; but it is imperative that we have early relief. While we 
do not wish to spend the money, yet it is necessary to the com- 
munity as a matter of relief. I do wish to insist, if the gentle- 
man will permit me, that he relax his views about this matter 
in this particular and allow the bill to go through. It is a very 
important one to my community. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman would desist in his 
appeal, because I feel myself weakening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER AT OR NEAR CATSKILL, N. Y. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11430) granting the consent of Congress to the State of New 
York to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
ATOR the Hudson River at or near Catskill, Greene County, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across the Hudson River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Catskill, Greene 
County, N. Y., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. 

SEC. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer certain amend- 
ments to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Denison: Page 1, line 4, after the words 
“ operate a,” strike out the word “ free.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the figures 1906,“ strike out the period, insert 
a comma, and add “and subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act.” 

Page 2, after line 2, insert a new section, as follows: 

“ Bec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and 
its approaches under economical management, and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and its approaches, 
including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years 
from the completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient for such 
amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter 
be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall 
thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to execed the 
amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of 
the bridge and its approaches under economical management. An accu- 
rate record of the costs of the bridge and its approaches, the expendi- 
tures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the 
daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the informa- 
tion of all persons interested.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the facts 
which apparently have caused the State of New York to change 
heart as to the erection of a free bridge and now wishes to erect 
a toll bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. I am not; except that the author of the bill 
asked me to offer these amendments for him. As I understand, 
the State is not in a position to erect a free bridge at this place 
and wants to erect a toll bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, several of 
our bridges are being built by the so-called port authority. 
Those bridges are publicly owned. The State finances them 
and provision is made for free bridges, or, in the case of toll 
bridges, the reduction of tolls until they are free bridges. This 
bridge, as I understand it, is to be built by the State and tolls 
charged sufficient to pay the overhead and amortization. Then 
it is to become a free bridge. It is to be built from public funds 
and not to be conducted for profit. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that before the unanimous-consent stage had passed, when 
one Member could object to the consideration of the bill, the 
Members here ought to have been advised that the gentleman 
was going to offer these drastic amendments changing from a 
free to a toll bridge? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that question directed to me? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We let this bill pass the objec- 
tion stage believing it was going to be a free bridge. Then 
after it passed that stage we have amendments offered by a 
member of the committee reporting the bill making it a toll 
bridge, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Wisconsin, who is 
an expert on toll bridges and other bridges and who electrified 
this House one day with a speech he made which resulted in 
changing a private toll bridge to a free bridge, knows that 
there is a big difference between ‘a publicly owned toll bridge 
and a privately owned toll bridge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman from New York does 
not meet the question raised by my colleague as to the pro- 
cedure, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Illinois offered the 
amendment. Why is the gentleman asking me these questions? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York has a 
consistent record as to the advisability and the propriety of 
advising the House in advance with respect to such matters, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from New York can not 
be responsible for all of the sins of the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The gentleman from New York does not 
want to leave the impression here that I am committing any 
sin in offering these amendments for the author of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will say frankly that if this were a 
change from a publicly owned bridge to a private bridge I 
would object. 

Mr. DENISON. That is not the case, and I would not offer 
that kind of amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I am sure the gentleman would not. 

Mr. DENISON. All of these bills that are considered by 
unanimous consent are subject to amendment, and there is no 
rule of the House or any other rule that I know of that makes 
- it necessary for anyone who proposes to offer an amendment to 
give notice in advance; nevertheless, if the amendment were 
such as to change the principle involved in the bill I would, of 
course, give notice. But this is a bridge that is to be built by 
the State of New York, and they want these amendments made 
to the bill. Of course, the gentleman has the privilege of oppos- 
ing either the amendment or the bill now and defeating it if 
he has suflicient influence in the House to do that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Certainly as a matter of prin- 
ciple the gentleman must agree that there is a great difference 
between the principle of a State free bridge and a State toll 
bridge. I believe, in view of the fact this bill had passed the 
unanimous-consent objection stage without the membership 
being informed that the amendment was going to be offered to 
the bill to make it a toll bridge instead of a free bridge, the 
House should reject the bill, and we should have a quorum 
here to do so. I do not like this kind of procedure and I am 
going to have a quorum here to vote on it. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has the right to ask for a 
quorum if he wishes, and if the gentleman wants to oppose the 
amendments, they are now before the House and he can oppose 
them and let them be submitted to the views of the House, I 
haye no interest in the matter except that the author of the bill, 
Mr. Pratr of New York, asked me to offer the amendments for 
him, and I am doing this at his request. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scuarer of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 90, noes 10. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object tő the 
yote on the ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
makes the point of order there is not a quorum present. The 
Chair will count. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that 
request and serve notice that I shall object to every bridge bill 
on the calendar providing for a free bridge unless the member 
of the committee having charge of the bill assures the House he 
will not offer an amendment, after the bill passes the consent 
stage, to change it from a free bridge to a toll bridge. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R 
11435) granting the consent of Congress to the city of Rockford, 
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III., to construct a bridge across the Rock River at Broadway, 
in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, State of Illinois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
the city of Rockford, III., to construct, maigtain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Rock River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at Broadway, in the city of Rockford, State of 
Illinois, in accordance with the provisions.of the act “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. j 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, after the words “ operate a” insert the words “ free 
highway.” 
Page 1, line 8, after the word “act,” insert the word “ entitled.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I wish to make this brief statement in view of the statement 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

It very often happens that the State highway commissions or 
the State governments ask some Member of the Congress from 
their State or some Senator to file a bill to grant the State per- 
mission to build a bridge within the State. Sometimes they 
ask for permission to build a free bridge, where the State has 
the funds to construct it out of its road funds; but very often 
they have not sufficient funds and they ask the Member to file 
a bill to grant them the right to build a toll bridge, which will 
become free when the cost of the bridge is paid from the tolls. 
Occasionally a Member may misunderstand the request and file 
a bill for a free bridge; then when it is ascertained he has made 
a mistake an attempt will be made to correct it on the floor 
when the bill comes up for consideration. 

In this case the gentleman from New York [Mr. Prarr] by 
misunderstanding filed a bill to grant the consent of Congress 
to the State of New York to build a free bridge. The gentle- 
man misunderstood the request that came to him and he asked 
that when the bill came up on the floor it be amended so as 
to permit the State to build a bridge under the other plan, 
namely, to charge tolls and when the bridge is paid for from the 
tolls to become a free bridge. It seems this is the only way the 
State can build the bridge. 

It is the policy of both the House and Senate committees to 
encourage this kind of bridge building; that is, to let the bridge 
pay for itself and then become free. This is what was done 
in this case. 

At the request of the gentleman from New York, I offered 
the amendments so as to make the bill conform to the original 
intention. r 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to make my position clear. I have 
consistently objected to toll bridges, but certainly there is no 
comparison between a private toll bridge operated for profit and 
a toll bridge maintained by the State not operated for profit, 
and at a certain time when the bonds are redeemed to become 
free. : 

Mr. DENISON. I think it is a wise policy, when the State 
has not sufficient funds to build these expensive bridges out of 
its general road funds, to let the traffic using the bridge pay tolls 
until the bridge is paid for. In that way the bridge is paid for 
by those who use it instead of being paid for by those who do not 
use it, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman believe 
that there is no difference in principle between a State toll bridge 
and a State free bridge? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, it comes out of the public funds. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. There is just as much dif- 
ference in principle as there is between the sun and the moon. 
I regret to hear that the State of New York does not have suf- 
ficient funds to build a free bridge. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. i 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

FREE HIGHWAY BRIDGE ACROSS THE WHITE RIVER AT CALICO 

ROCK, ARK, 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


take from the Speaker's table H. R. 10340, an act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Arkansas State Highway Commis- 
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sion to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
White River at or near Calico Rock, Ark., with Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the Senate amendments. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will report the title to the bill and the Senate amendments. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 1, lines 3 and 4, strike out “Arkansas.” 

Page 1, line 4, after Commission insert “of Arkansas.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ free highway.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “interest,” and insert “ interests.” 

Page 1, line 10, after “ 1906,” insert “, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in this act.” 

Page 1, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient (1) to pay 
the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches; (2) the interest on borrowed money necessarily 
required and financing charges necessarily incurred in connection with 
the construction of the bridge and its approaches; and (3) to provide 
a sinking fund sufficient to retire the bonds issued and sold in connec- 
tion with such original construction. All revenues received from the 
bridge shall be applied to the foregoing purposes, and no bonds issued 
in connection with the construction of the bridge and its approaches 
shall be made to mature later than 20 years after the date of issue 
thereof. 

“After a fund sufficient to retire such bonds in accordance with their 
provisions shall have been so provided, the bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated as a free highway bridge upon which no tolls 
shall be charged. An accurate and itemized record of the original 
cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the same, the interest charges paid, and 
the tolls charged and the daily revenues received from the bridge, 
shall be kept by the Arkansas State Highway Commission, and shall 
be available at all reasonable times for the information of all persons 
interested.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out “2” and insert “ 3.” 


The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


TO EXTEND PROVISIONS OF SECTION 2455 OF THE REVISED STATUTES 
OF THE UNITED STATES TO COAL LANDS IN ALABAMA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11239) to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 1171), as 
amended, to coal lands in Alabama. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the bill S. 4119, absolutely identical with the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill for the 
House bill, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of section 2455 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 1171), as amended, 
be, and the same are hereby, extended to the surveyed unreserved, un- 
appropriated public Iands in the State of Alabama which have been 
reported as containing coal deposits and which were withheld from 
homestead entry under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled 
“An act to exclude the public lands in Alabama from the operation of 
the laws relating to mineral lands,” approved March 3, 1883, but there 
shall be a reservation to the United States of the coal in all such 
lands so sold and of the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same in accordance with the provisions of the act of Congress approved 
June 22, 1910, entitled “An act to provide for agricultural entries on 
coal lands,” and such lands shall be subject to all the conditions and 
limitations of said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The House bill was laid on the table. 

AMENDING THE ACT FOR ENLARGING THE CAPITOL GROUNDS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11432) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the en- 
larging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 4, 1929, relat- 
ing to the condemnation of land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman from Massachusetts or the gentleman from 
Indiana, a question. There are two bills seemingly overlapping 
each other? Would not one bill answer the whole purpose? 
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Mr. LUCE. Judging from the fact that the bills were sepa- 
rate bills from the Attorney General’s office, I think there was 
some reason why they desired a separate enactment. The one 
that comes from the Committee on the Library is for the con- 
demnation of land east of the library, and the one that comes 
from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds relates 
to condemnation of land between the Capitol and Union Station. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are two bills, one Calendar No. 
431, and the other Calendar No. 433, and they both provide that 
8 be acquired according to the act approved March 

Mr. ELLIOTT. May I suggest to the gentleman that both 
bills seek to amend a former act of Congress. This bill we have 
before us seeks to amend the bill for enlarging the Capitol 
grounds. At the time the bill was drafted and passed the old 
law was the only one in force. 

About that time there came about a great demand for a new 
law in regard to the condemnation of land in the District of 
Columbia and this law was enacted. It is now deemed neces- 
sary and advisable to amend the acts enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds so as to bring this condemnation proceeding under 
ranged law instead of the old law. That is all we are seeking 

o do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is seeking to amend two 
previous acts of Congress by providing for the acquisition of 
land according to a subsequent act? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not know anything about this other 
act. I was called upon to amend this act enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds so as to bring the proceedings under the new law 
instead of the old law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, it is intended to acquire 
the land in accordance with the last act of Congress covering 
sons tee of land for public use approved March 1, 
1 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is going to do the same thing? 2 

Mr. LUCE. In the second measure on the calendar after this. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not see why we could not have had a 
general act providing that all condemnation proceedings shall 
be in accordance with the act approved March 1, 1929. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is the estimated cost of purchasing this land? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not tell anything about that. There 
was an authorization of about $5,000,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is simply in respect to the method 
of fixing the valuation and has nothing to do with the acquisi- 
tion of lands heretofore authorized. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will this bill protect the 
Federal Treasury from being held up as it is continually held up 
by the real-estate speculators in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The idea is that the new law is much more 
effective for condemnation purposes than this old law. It is 
a better law than the old law, I think. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is not there some way whereby 
we can cure the situation we find from time to time where land 
is assessed at a certain figure, with the owners growling and 
howling that they are assessed too high, and then, when the 
Government wants to purchase the land for school sites or 
public buildings, we are called upon to pay three and four and 
sometimes five times the amount of the assessed valuation? 

Mr. HUDSON. Oh, they are not complaining about the assess- 
ment. They are complaining simply because they do not want 
to pay any taxes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They complain about the 
assessment because they do not want to pay the taxes, but when 
the Government wants to purchase the land for schools or 
public buildings we have to pay two, three, four, and five times 
the amount of the assessed valuation, which the owners re- 
peatedly have claimed is too high. I believe that too much 
of the Federal funds are going to real-estate speculators in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The idea is that we can get very much more 
good out of the new act than we can out of the old one, and if 
the new law had been in force when this bill was drafted, it 
would have been included in that law instead of the old law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The new law was enacted by reason of 
the fact that we were going to take so much land in the District 
of Columbia, and it was enacted because of the sad experiences 
of the past. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It goes as far as it can go under the 
fundamental law which protects one in the possession of his 


property. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And the passage of this bill 
will heip protect the United States Treasury from unwarranted 
raids? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is the idea. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I, therefore, shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of subdivision (1) of sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the enlarging of 
the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 4, 1929, is amended to read 
as follows: “Any condemnation proceedings instituted under authority 
of this act shall be in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the acquisition of land in the District 
of Columbia for the use of the United States,’ approved March 1, 1929 
(U. S. C., Supp. III, title 40, ch. 7).“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BOOKS FOR THE ADULT BLIND 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11365) to provide books for the adult blind. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Will the lady from New York [Mrs. RUTH Pratr] tell me the 
necessity for the language on page 2 of the bill, as follows 


In the lending of such books preference shall at all times be given to 
the needs of blind persons who have been honorably discharged from 
the United States military or naval service. 


It seems to me that the amount proyided for in the bill is 
ample to supply the needs of all blind persons, and I can not 
see the necessity for preferring the soldier blind over blind 
people. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. As far as I am concerned—and I think 
the other members of the committee would agree with me—I 
can see no objection to an amendment striking out that 


language. 
Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman state his objection? 


Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, it is not a pleasant task to object 
to uny bill offered by my colleague from New, York [Mrs. 
Pratt], and particularly. to a bill which promises relief to the 
blind, but in this instance it is a duty which I shall not shirk. 
I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I know the gentleman is as much inter- 
ested in doing something for the assistance of the blind as any 
man in the House. 

Now, if the gentleman will simply take cognizance of the fact 
that we are appropriating annually only $65,000 in the Treasury 
appropriation bill and an additional $10,000 representing in- 
terest on a fund of $250,000 as provided in the act of March 8, 
1879, together with two appropriations, one of $5,000 and one 
of $10,000, for the use of the Congressional Library, and these 
appropriations are to coyer the reading needs of the blind for 
the whole country, we can not reach one-fortieth of the demand 
on the libraries and distribution agencies for these books for the 
blind, the gentleman will realize the necessity and desirability 
of this bill. 

We started appropriating for the blind back in 1857. Permit 
me to read a brief statement of legislation on this subject: 

ACTS OF CONGRESS CONCERNING THE BLIND 

Act of February 16, 1657 (11 Stat. 161-162; R. S. 4859, 4862, 4864, 
4866, 4808, 4869; U. S. C. 24, 231). Incorporation of Columbia In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind; 
education of indigent blind children of the District of Columbia. 

Act of May 29, 1858 (11 Stat. 293-294). Additional provision for 
the Columbia Institution ; education of blind children of persons in mili- 
tary and naval service. 

Act of February 23, 1865 (13 Stat. 436, c. 50; R. S. 3689, 4859, 4869; 
U. 8. C. 24, 249). Columbia Institution not to give instruction to 
blind children; those formerly entitled to be educated there to be sent 
to some blind school in Maryland or elsewhere at the expense of the 
United States. 

Act of July 13, 1866 (14 Stat. 147, sec. 10). Articles manufactured 
in institutions for the blind, sold to aid in their support, exempted 
from internal-revenue tax (obsolete). 
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Limitation of exemp- 


Act of March 2, 1867 (14 Stat. 475, sec. 10). 
tion under act of July 13, 1866, above (obsolete). 

Act of March 8, 1879 (20 Stat. 467-469; U. S. C. 20, 101, 102, 
104). Permanent appropriation of $250,000 invested in United States 
bonds, for the education of the blind, through the American Printing 
House, under the supervision of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

Act of October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 604, par. 513). Free entry of books 
and music in raised print, used exclusively for the blind (obsolete). 

Act of August 27, 1894 (28 Stat. 538, par. 411). Same as act of 
October 1, 1890, above (obsolete). 

Act of July 24, 1897 (30 Stat. 196, par. 502). 
October 1, 1890, above (obsolete). 

Act of March 2, 1899 (30 Stat. 984, c. 362; U. S. C. 39, 238). 
Letters written in point print or raised characters used by the blind 
when unsealed to be classed as third-class mail matter. 

Act of February 1, 1900 (31 Stat. 4, sec. 1): Statistics of the blind 
to be included in Twelfth Census. (Obsolete.) 

Act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 577): Appropriation of $5,000 for in- 
struction and employment of blind persons residing in the District of 
Columbia, and for machinery and tools for workshop for the blind. 
(Obsolete.) 

Act of April 27, 1904 (33 Stat. 313, ch. 1612; U. S. C. 39, 331): 
Books, ete., in raised characters for use of the blind loaned by public 
institutions to blind readers to be carried in the mails free of postage. 

Act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 974, par. 390): Free entry in Philip- 
pine Islands of books and music in raised print, used exclusively by the 
blind. (Obsolete.) 

Act of June 25, 1906 (34 Stat. 460, ch. 8536; U. S. C. 20, 101): 
Amount of $250,000 invested in bonds under act of March 3, 1879, set 
apart as perpetual trust fund, and in lieu of the interest on these 
bonds a permanent annual appropriation of $10,000 made for the same 
purposes. 

Act of May 26, 1908 (35 Stat. 295; U. S. C. 31, 711). Repeal of 
permanent appropriation for instruction of indigent blind children of 
District of Columbia. (See act of February 23, 1865, above); appro- 
priation of $6,000 for this purpose. A similar appropriation is included 
in subsequent District of Columbia appropriation acts. 

Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1079, sec. 15; 1083, sec. 31; U. S. C. 
17, 15, 31). Copyright books in raised characters for use of the 
blind need not be printed in United States. (See act of July 3, 1926, 
below.) 

Act of July 2, 1909 (36 Stat. 4, sec, 8). Statistics of the blind to 
be included in Thirteenth Census, (Obsolete.) 

Act of August 5, 1909 (86 Stat. 74, par. 518). 
October 1, 1890, above. (Obsolete.) 

Act of August 5, 1909 (36 Stat. 169, par. 326). 
March 8, 1905, above. 

Act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, sec. T; 573, sec. 25). Grants of 
land to New Mexivo and Arizona for schools and asylums for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind. 

Act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 531; U. S. C. 39, 331). Peri- 
odicals in raised characters for the use of the blind to be carried in the 
mails free of postage. 

Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 748; U. S. C. 20, 105). One copy 
of every embossed book manufactured by the American Printing House 
for the Blind to be deposited in Library of Congress. 

Act of October 3, 1913 (38 Stat. 155, par. 426). Free entry of books 
and music in raised print, used exclusively for the blind; also printing 
apparatus, etc. (Obsolete.) 

Act of September 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 710). Appropriation of $5,000 
for aid and support of National Library for the Blind, Also $1,500 for 
Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind. Similar appropriations 
are contained in subsequent District of Columbia appropriation acts; 
e. g., 45 Stat. 677. 

Act of March 3, 1919 (40 Stat, 1294, sec. 8; U. S. C. 13, 27). 
tics of the blind to be included in Fourteenth Census. 

Act of August 4, 1919 (41 Stat. 272). Annual appropriation of 
$10,000 for the American Printing House authorized to be increased 
by $40,000 (obsolete). 

Act of November 4, 1919 (41 Stat. 332; U. S. C. 20, 103). Deficiency 
appropriation of $30,000 for the American Printing House, Two copies 
of all publications of the American Printing House to be furnished free 
to the National Library for the Blind. 

Act of September 21, 1922 (42 Stat. 925, par. 1529; U. S. C. 19, 122, 
par. 1529). Same as act of October 3, 1913, above. 

Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 535, 536; U. S. C. 36, 81-88). 
poration of United States Blind Veterans of the World War. 

Joint resolution of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 668, ch. 375; U. S. C. 
39, 331). Free or reduced rate transmission through the mails of 
Bibles, ete., for the blind. 

Act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 818, ch. 743; U. S. C. Supp. 17, 15). 
Amendment of act of March 4, 1909, above. 

Act of February 8, 1927 (44 Stat. 1060, ch. 76; U. 8. C. Supp. 
20, 101). Annual appropriation of $10,000 for the American Printing 
House authorized to be increased by $65,000, 


Same as act of 


Same as act of 


Same as act of 


Statis- 


Incor- 
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Act of February 26, 1927 (44 Stat. 1247, ch. 217; U. S. C. Supp. 


49, 22). Carriers authorized to transport a blind person and a guide 
for one fare. 

The annual legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation acts 
(legislative appropriation acts since 1921) beginning with that of 
April 17, 1900 (31 Stat. 94) contain an appropriation for the reading 
room for the blind in the Library of Congress. 


It will readily be seen that while Congress has always taken 
great interest in the blind, we haye not as yet appropriated 
sufficiently in the way of providing reading matter for our un- 
fortunate fellow citizens who are so afflicted. There is really 
no other way to provide reading matter for the blind. There 
are too few in any locality, and the cost is so great to purchase 
the books. Therefore it becomes necessary to have some na- 
tional agency to distribute, circulate, and exchange the books 
for the blind in all parts of the country. The cost of printing 
books for the blind is so excessive that no one person or even 
county can possibly go out and buy or rent the books, and in 
out-of-the-way places, where they have not a central library, 
the blind are practically prohibited from having anything to 
read whatsoever. Even with the facilities afforded in the Con- 
gressional Library they can not supply one-thirtieth of the de- 
mand. Surely the gentleman can not object to an additional 
appropriation of $100,000 for the whole country. It will not 
meet the existing requirements but will at least increase the 
supply of books. 

Mr. HOOPER, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from California 
will withhold his objection and permit me to say something for 
the Recorp, I shall be glad. 

Mr. CRAIL. I will not withdraw my objection, but I will 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOPER. I do not know what the gentleman’s reason 
is for objecting to the appropriation, but I will say that we 
were shown many samples of the Braille books, and we found, 
among other facts, this fact that appealed to us very strongly: 
If a person wants to buy an ordinary copy of the English Bible, 
he can buy it for anywhere from 40 cents up to a dollar; but as 
to the Braille books, we find that an ordinary copy of the 
English Bible for the use of the blind costs something like $80 
for one copy. We found out that there are about 10,000 books 
for the blind, but only about 2,000 titles. That means that the 
facilities for the blind to read such books are very limited, and 
it has seemed to the entire Committee on the Library that this 
was a very small and reasonable amount to appropriate. 

Mr. CRAIL. I welcome an opportunity to state why I shall 
object to the present consideration of this bill, A very peculiar 
parliamentary situation exists in regard to this matter. On the 
same day that the Pratt bill was originally introduced another 
bill was introduced along a sinrilar line in that both bills pro- 
vided for the printing of books for the adult blind. ‘This bill, 
the Pratt bill, at that time provided for $75,000. It was amended 
in committee to read $100,000, which is the appropriation au- 
thorized in the other bill. 

The bills differ largely in the following respects: To whom the 
appropriation is to be made; how the money shall be spent; who 
is to select the titles or books to be printed; by whom are they 
to be printed; and by whom and to whom are the books to be 
distributed. 

This bill, the Pratt bill, Was referred to the Committee on the 
Library, of which the author of the bill is a member. The other 
bill was referred to the Committee on Education. A prompt 
hearing was granted by the Committee on the Library on this 
bill, but the author of the other bill and the proponents of the 
other bill were unable to obtain a hearing on their bill, although 
they were making diligent and earnest efforts to obtain a 
hearing. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAIL. Not at thistime. I wish to finish this thought. 
Later, if my friend wishes, I will yield to him. Possibly it 
was proper that the other bill should not be heard before the 
Committee on the Library, because it had been referred to the 
Committee on Education and was therefore not before the 
Committee on the Library, but the author of the other bill and 
the proponents of the other bill were demanding repeatedly and 
insistently that they be given a hearing before the Committee 
on Education. They were denied that hearing with the often 
repeated answer that no hearing would be had on their bill 
until after the hearing on the Pratt bill had been held by the 
Committee on the Library. 

The Committee on the Library, as I say, had a hearing, but 
the proponents of the other bill were not heard. At this hearing 
before the Committee on the Library on the Pratt bill it was 
made very definite that the Pratt bill was the only bill before 
the committee, and that the committee had no jurisdiction to 
consider the other bill. The author of the other bill was giyen 
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the courtesy of being permitted to make a brief statement, but 
he had been cautioned beforehand that the hearing was limited 
to the Pratt bill and that the other bill was not before the 
Committee on the Library. 

Now, gentlemen, a hearing has finally been granted on the 
other bill. It comes up before the Committee on Education on 
the 28th of this month, That is a week from next Wednesday. 
Witnesses are coming from as far away as California. The 
proponents of this other bill have never had an opportunity to 
be heard. They have never had “their day in court.” Surely 
there is no valid reason why action on this bill should not be 
deferred until after that hearing on the other bill has been held 
next week. 

The blind people of this country are divided into two great 
groups or factions. One group is represented in this bill which 
is before you to-day. The other group has never been heard. 
I say the great American principle that every man shall have 
a square deal, that every man shall have his day in court, 
demands that the consideration of this bill be deferred until 
the other people have had an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As to the two groups, does the gentleman 
refer to the different type of script for the blind? This bill is 
not limited. 

Mr. CRAIL. Oh, no; that is not the question at issue. A 
few self-appointed leaders have been trying to direct the blind 
of this country. They have their following. The $75,000 per 
year which the Government appropriates for books for blind 
students is one incentive to this group. The other group does 
not follow their leadership. 

Mr. BLOOM, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes; to my colleague on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the other group object to this bill? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes; and very seriously. 

Mr. BLOOM. The idea is that one group of the blind objects 
to it and the other approves it. What reason do they give? 

Mr. CRAIL. The principal reason is that they do not want 
longer continued this monopoly of printing for the blind which 
is now held by the recipients of this $75,000 appropriation by 
the Government. Their thought is that this bill protects and 
extends this monopoly. Monopoly does not improve the char- 
acter or quality of printing for the blind or the service given, 
any more than monopoly tends to improve any other product or 
3 Competition develops, improves, and insures good 
service. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. I think a wrong impression is being 
given. There is no question of different groups among the 
blind. One bill calls for an appropriation of $100,000 to go to 
the Braille Institute in California, while this bill provides that 
the money shall go to the Library of Congress for the printing 
and distribution of books for the adult blind. It seemed to 
your Committee on the Library that an appropriation of this 
kind by Congress, instead of going to a private institution, 
should go to the Library of Congress—which will let contracts 
for the printing. Undoubtedly, the Braille Institute might 
procure the printing of some of the books. The objection to ap- 
propriating the money directly to the Braille Institute lies in 
the fact that while under the present management this might 
be a satisfactory arrangement there is no assurance that should 
there be a change of management this would still be true. This 
is an appropriation in perpetuity and as such it is more fitting 
that it should be administered by the Library of Congress. 
There is no question of groups of the blind. I wish every Mem- 
ber of this House might have been present at the hearing and 
had the privilege of listening to Miss Helen Keller, who made 
a plea for this bill. I shall ask permission to extend my re- 
marks later by having her statement put into the Recorp. 

Mr. CRAIL. I was present when Miss Keller spoke before 
the Committee on the Library and her plea was a general plea 
for the blind. It made no reference whatever to this bill, the 
Pratt bill, as distinguished from any other bill or any other 
plan. Everything she said could be taken verbatim and applied 
more appropriately to the Crail bill than to the Pratt bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAIL. I yield with pleasure to the gentleman from 
New York. 
sie LaGUARDIA. Does the gentleman refer to the Crail 

? 

Mr. CRAIL. Yes. The other bill is sometimes called the 

Crail bill. It was introduced by the Representative from Cali- 


fornia who bears that name. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As stated by the gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. Pratt], the gentlewoman’s bill would provide for 
the distribution and expenditure of the money herein appropri- 
ated by the Library of Congress. They, of course, would pur- 
chase part of the books from the Braille Institute. 


1930 


Mr. CRAIL. That is entirely problematical. It is possible, 
but not probable. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Suppose the Braille Institute should go out of 
business; that would kill it for all time? 

Mr, CRAIL. It is hardly probable that an institution with 
an annual appropriation of $100,000 would go out of business. 
The men and women who compose the directorship of this insti- 
tute are high-minded, public-spirited, unselfish business men, 
philanthropists, public officials, and benefactors of humanity. 
Proper safeguards are provided in the bill. 

I want to say further in this regard that for almost 60 years 
the Government of the United States have been appropriating 
large sums of money to a private concern in the city of Louis- 
ville, Ky., to print books for student blind. This appropriation 
does not provide for printing books for the adult blind. They 
have been absolutely without any help from the Government in 
the way of books. The Braille Institute, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
which has been printing books for 10 years by means of the 
benefactions made available to them by rich men and women 
who are interested in the blind, has developed and benefited 
printing for the blind to such an extend that there haye been 
very great improvements in it. The character of the work done 
by them has received high praise and has forced improvements 
and better service by others. They thought they could do very 
much more in this line if they had some assistance from the 
Government of the United States, and so they proposed to the 
blind people of the country that they were going to ask Congress 
to appropriate $100,000 for this purpose—the printing of books 
for the adult blind in Braille type and the free distribution 
thereof. That proposition was out over the country for months 
before the Pratt bill was introduced. 

To defeat this plan and to maintain this monopoly to the con- 
cern at Louisville, Ky., which has been getting these large 
appropriations from the Government of the United States, the 
plan was devised of having the new appropriation disbursed 
by the Librarian of the Congressional Library and their bill was 
offered to Congress. The primary purpose of the Pratt bill, as 
distinguished from the other bill, is not to benefit the blind but 
is to benefit this concern, which has the monopoly on the print- 
ing of books for the blind, which are paid for by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is nothing in this bill whatsoever 
which justifies such a statement. 

Mr. CRAIL. I will justify the statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman says that this bill is intro- 
duced for the benefit of the Louisville printing firm. This pro- 
vides for an appropriation to be expended through the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. I sincerely hope the gentleman will not 
object to the bill. This bill is meritorious and should pass. 

Mr. CRAIL. The Librarian of Congress has heretofore recom- 
mended that the books for the blind in the Congressional Li- 
brary should be taken elsewhere, that it was not a proper func- 
tion for the Congressional Library. He is not blind. No claim 
is made that he has any special interest in the blind. To him 
who has the spending of millions of Government money, this 
$100,000 would be a mere incident, to be turned over to a sub- 
ordinate of no particular responsibility or capability. It is a 
matter of major importance, especially to the blind, and should 
be in charge of people who are interested and know the require- 
ments of the blind. ` 

Cries of “ Regular order!” were heard. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

; a CRAIL. For the reasons stated it is my duty to object. 
object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 11978) to 
authorize the appointment of employees in the executive branch 
of the Government and the District of Columbia. 

This is an emergency measure, and should be given immediate 
consideration. It is on the Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Witniamson] states this is a matter of emergency? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] make 
a short statement about the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is not a long bill. May it 
not be read? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Read under the reservation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
bill be read, under the reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 169 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 43), is amended to read as follows: 

“There is authorized to be employed in each executive department, 
independent establishment, and the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, for services in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, such 
number of employees of the various classes recognized by the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, as amended (U. S. C., title 5, ch. 13), as may be appro- 
priated for by Congress from year to year: Provided, That the head of 
any department or independent establishment may delegate to subordi- 
nates, under such regulations as he may prescribe, the power to employ 
such persons for duty in the field services of his department or estab- 
lishment.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the bill insert “ the act of May 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 620), 
is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I may state in this connec- 
tion that the first part of the bill, everything outside of the 
proviso, is a restatement of the present law, except that it brings 
appointments within the classification act of 1923. 

The proviso has become necessary because of the fact that 
the Comptroller General has recently made a ruling which 
makes it necessary to refer back to the department heads, every 
appointment that is made in the field. In other words, they 
can not delegate to subordinates the right to appoint employees 
anywhere in the field. The result of this is that the War Depart- 
ment, which has occasion to appoint thousands of employees all 
over the world, in Guam, in the Philippines, Porto Rico, Panama, 
and other places, not to mention in remote parts of this country, 
can not make such appointments, not even of ordinary workmen, 
through subordinates, but is compelled to have all such appoint- 
ments made by the Secretary. 

That situation exists not only in the War Department but in 
every other department of the Government, because the ruling 
affects all departments except as to one or two cases where 
special legislation has been passed authorizing such appoint- 
ments through subordinates. The Comptroller General has said 
that he will not enforce this ruling until July 1 next, so that 
Congress may have an opportunity to change the law if it sees 
fit to do so; but that if Congress takes no action by that time 
he shall insist that these appointments be made directly by the 
department heads. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. ; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the Comptroller General recommend 
the legislation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The Comptroller General is in favor of 
the legislation. So is every department in the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the effect of repealing the Forty- 
fourth Statute, 620? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is to prevent the duplication of 
statutes. That statute authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to subordinates the power to make such appoint- 
ments in the field. There is no use in having two statutes cov- 
ering the Interior Department. This bill includes all depart- 
ments and independent establishments and will take care of the 
Interior Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman give the citation 
again? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is the act of May 22, 1926, Forty- 
fourth Statute, 620. That is an act which was passed in 1926 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior, through subordinates, 
to make appointments in the field. The bill now being consid- 
ered takes care of all departments, and there is no need for 
having two statutes on the same subject. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. There is nothing in the bill, as I under- 
stand, to restrict these subordinates in making appointments. 
In other words, the power to appoint is unlimited, as far as the 
number of appointees is concerned. Now, it is going a little 
far when that much authority is reposed in a subordinate. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That matter will be entirely controlled 
by rules and regulations of the departments and the appro- 
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priations available; any department head may provide by rules 
and regulations that appointments be temporary and be re- 
ferred back to him for approval, if he so desires. That is the 
situation now in the Interior Department. Also appointments 
ean only be made from the eivil-service register. I can see little 
possibility for abuse under the proposed law. A similar law 
already applies to the Interior Department and Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, and I may say to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Mc- 
Durri£] that the War Department has selected all of its field 
employees through subordinates for more than a hundred years, 
and unless this bill is passed that service will be badly crippled, 
so badly, in fact, as to make a good part of it near inoperative. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. They must secure the approval of the head 
of the department? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. No; they do not have to secure his ap- 
proval. That practice has not been followed in the War De- 
partment, 

They have delegated to their subordinates, the commanding 
officers of the various forts, and to those in charge of the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, and so forth, the authority to 
employ people in the field, ordinary laborers, and appointees 
from the civil-service register. These appointments have never 
beeen referred back to the department head for approval. The 
turnover in the engineer service at large in the War Department 
is approximately 25 per cent annually, and that department has 
a turnover in the ordinary field personnel of about 225 per cent 
annually. So the gentleman can readily appreciate how impos- 
sible it is for the Secretary of War to make all of these ap- 
pointments or to approve them. We are simply proposing by 
statute to permit a practice to go on that has existed, as far as 
the War Department is concerned, for 100 years. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. As I understand, this practice has gone on 
for some time and the present Comptroller General has just 
called attention to it and says he will not approve the accounts 
unless remedial legislation is passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is precisely what he says. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like the gentleman from South 
Dakota to explain the statement he made that the Comptroller 
General would hold in abeyance any disapproval of these ac- 
counts provided remedial legislation is passed on or before July 
1. If these are illegal I can not understand how the payments 
can be recognized by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The statement of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is this, that in view of the fact that this practice has gone 
on in these departments for many years, and in the War Depart- 
ment for at least 100 years, he would not feel justified in cutting 
off the practice overnight, but he does insist there is no legal 
authority for them to make appointments through their subordi- 
nates, and that if they are going to continue to follow that prac- 
tice without statutory authority the salary accounts of such 
employees will not be allowed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. However, he states there is no legal au- 
thority for it and I can not understand how he can approve 
these accounts, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That may be true, but I am just telling 
the gentleman what his ruling is. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is what I was asking the gentleman 
to explain. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is: Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have asked for information and I do not 
think the gentleman should be in a hurry to ask for the regular 
order. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman will permit, he had started 
to take his seat, and I supposed everything was through and 
we were ready to pass the legislation. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was about through but I do not think 
any gentleman ought to be too impatient. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MARKER OR TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH HEWES 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, in the orderly procedure, 
Calendar No. 454, H. R. 11547, to provide for the erection of 
a marker or tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, member of the Continental 
Congress, and patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C., 
would be called quite early to-morrow. I have just been called 
home by very serious illness in my family and I would appre- 
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ciate it very much if unanimous consent is granted to consider 
that bill this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
from the report I find this man was born in New Jersey, lived 
for a long time in Wilmington, N. C., and died in Philadelphia. 
Did he live for any particular length of time at Edenton and 
were his public services rendered while he lived there? 

Mr. WARREN. He lived all during his public career at 
Edenton. He was born jn New Jersey, died in Philadelphia, 
and is buried in the graveyard of Christ Church in Philadel- 
phia. I understand his remains are to be removed to Edenton 
and the people of Edenton are going to spend $10,000 in addi- 
tion to this $2,500. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only further suggestion I have is that 
the bill should provide that the land on which this marker 
or tablet is to be erected should be donated to the United 
States for that purpose and that the work be carried on by 
the Secretary of the Interior, through the National Park 
Service, rather than by the Secretary of War, who has no 
particular facilities for this character of work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, is not this a typical bill of local interest, where the 
marker or monument ought to be put up by the local people? 

Mr. WARREN. I would not think so, when the man to be 
commemorated was a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
in the Continental Congress—was chairman of the committee on 
naval communications, and was the man who caused the com- 
missioning of John Paul Jones. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The commissioning of John Paul Jones 
was a pretty good job, but we have commemorated Jobn Paul 
Jones, have we not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Further reserving the right to object, would 
the gentleman be willing to accept an amendment leaving the 
supervision of this work with the Secretary of the Interior? 
This is not a military battle field or anything of the kind, and it 
does not seem logical to have the work performed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

“ney WARREN. Such an amendment will be perfectly agree- 
able, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I can not see why the Secretary of the Interior should be 
singled out as the one who should have charge of the erection 
and preservation of these markers or monuments. 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the reason that under existing law not 
only are the national parks but the national monuments are 
under the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. They are 
quite familiar with those matters and I think that would be a 
desirable change. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought came to my mind that as 
Congress is establishing a large number of tablets and markers 
in connection with military events it might be more economical 
to have the Secretary of War look after the erection and super- 
vision of such tablets and markers. 

I agree with the gentleman that, as far as national monuments 
are concerned, the work should be under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the work done through the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Where there is an Army post established, 
so that it is right at hand, that is a different matter, This is 
not to commemorate a military service, and it seems to me that 
in this case it is desirable to make the change I have suggested. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know how jealous the gentleman from 
Michigan is to preserve the rights of the National Park Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Make it “ zealous.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe the gentleman is too old 
to have jealousy in his veins, but I will not interpose any ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to erect a marker or tablet at Edenton, N. C., to the 
memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
Member of the Continental Congress, and patriot of the Revolution. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Serec. 3. That the plan and design of such marker or tablet shall be 
subject to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to do all 
things necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, 
with or without advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, 
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including the engagement, by contract, of service of such architects, 
sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical 
and professional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard to 
civil-service requirements or restrictions of law governing the employ- 
ment and compensation of employees of the United States and to spend 
in accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money as may 
be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appro- 
priated by Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have no desire to overurge my point of view, and since 
the bill has been read it has been suggested that the headquar- 
ters of the district engineer of the Corps of Engineers are only 
about 50 miles away, so that, perhaps, is worthy of considera- 
tion. Where it is a matter of economy, I see no reason why the 
War Department should not handle the work, but I think we 
haye been going entirely too far in that direction; and where 
there does not appear a reason for it, I intend to offer the 
necessary amendments. However, in view of what has been 
stated to me by the gentleman from North Carolina, I do not 
press my amendments. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes to-morrow immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent, after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, to address the 
House for 15 minutes to-morrow. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to the 
request of the gentlewoman from New Jersey, of course, because 
her addresses are always informative, interesting, and con- 
structive, but I hope no other requests will be made, because we 
will have the Consent Calendar on our hands to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES J, HARRAH 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 352, the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 248) author- 
izing an appropriation for the expenses of the arbitration of the 
claim of Charles J. Harrah against the Government of Cuba. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 352. The Clerk will report 
the joint resolution by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I simply reiterate, with all 
the vehemence and force that I expressed when the bill previ- 
ously came up, my protest against the attitude of the State 
Department in certain other actions. 

The SPEAKER. Does that constitute an objection to the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, No; I do not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the chairman of the committee or the gen- 
tleman in charge of the bill as to whether these amounts that 
are expended are going to be paid back to the Government? 

Mr. COLE. They will be, so far as they are properly charge- 
able to the individual benefited. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what authorization of law? 

Mr. COLE. Under an agreement, I understand, entered into 
by the State Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in existing law that 
makes provision for that. Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to an amendment which would provide that in case of a 
favorable award the e that have been voted heretofore 
and 5 1 8 will be hereafter voted shall be deducted from the 
award? 

Mr. COLE. I have no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think certainly the Government's inter- 
ests should be safeguarded to that extent. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that that matter was considered by the committee, and inasmuch 
as this claim is in the name of the Government for the benefit 
of the party the money would be paid to the Government and 
the Government could make the deduction under the agreement 
that the gentleman from Iowa speaks of. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government could make the deduc- 
tion, but would it make it? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That question was asked on the 
floor the other day, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] answered by saying that that was the common practice 
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in arbitration proceedings. I understood him to say that that 
is a uniform practice that is not deviated from. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the following amendment, which I 
intended to propose if it were not existing law or existing prac- 
tice, to insert after the year “1931,” on page 2, the following: 


Which amount, and all other amounts heretofore expended for such 
purpose, are to be reimbursed to the Government and paid back into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts from the award that may be made 
under the arbitration of said claim. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be pieased to yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to suggest that inasmuch as 
it undoubtedly has been the practice of the State Department 
to follow that course, the specific recital of that course in this 
bill might be construed—— 

Mr. O'CONNELL. As a reflection on the Government of 
Cuba? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; but it might be construed as indi- 
eating that Congress wants that course pursued when it speci- 
fies it and not in other instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All I wish to do in this instance is to 
have the assurance that the Government’s interests will be 
safeguarded by reimbursement of the funds that are expended. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I think this debate alone will do that. 

Mr. COLE. I can assure the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
that was understood by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
when this joint resolution was reported. If it had not been so 
understood, the joint resolution would not have been reported. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that assurance, Mr. Speaker, I will 
not press the proposed amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $40,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to defray the expenses of the United States in the arbitration 
of the claim of Charles J. Harrah against the Government of Cuba. 
including honoraria to commissioners, compensation of employees, 
stenographic and other services, by contract if deemed necessary, travel 
and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), rent of office, purchase of necessary books 
and documents, official cards. printing and binding, one-half of all rea- 
sonable and necessary joint expenses of the tribunal incurred under the 
terms of the arbitral agreement, and such other expenses as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of State, to be disbursed under the direction 
and subject to the approval of the Secretary of State and remain avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1931, and the Secretary of State is author- 
ized to reimburse from the said appropriation any other appropriation 
from which payments may have been made for purposes connected with 
this arbitration prior to the time when the appropriation herein author- 
ized shall have become available. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN BETTENDORF, IOWA 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 427, the bill (H. R. 11282) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Tenth Street in 
Bettendorf, State of Iowa. 

The gentleman from New York, after making further in- 
vestigation, I believe will not object. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa, authorized to be built by 
B. F. Peek, G. A. Shallberg, and C. I. Josephson, of Moline, III.; J. W. 
Bettendorf, A. J. Russell, and J. L. Hecht, of Bettendorf and Daven- 
port, Iowa, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, by the act of 
Congress approved May 26, 1928, are hereby extended one and three 
years, respectively, from May 26, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 2, after “ 19258," insert “ heretofore extended by the act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1929.” 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “hereby,” insert the word “ further.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BOOKS FOR THE ADULT BLIND 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. RUTH Pratt] may have leave 
to extend her remarks on the bill (H. R. 11365) to provide books 
for the adult blind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT. Mr. Speaker, a statement was made 
to-day on the floor of the House by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. CrarL] which so misrepresents the facts that I think 
answer should be made to it. The gentleman stated that “the 
primary purpose of the Pratt bill as distinguished from the Crail 
bill is not to benefit the blind but to benefit this concern—the 
American Printing House for the Blind—which has a monopoly 
on the printing of books for the blind, which are paid for by the 
Government.” This is not a correct statement of fact. This bill 
was not introduced for the benefit of any printing concern or 
any particular group among the blind people. The bill was in- 
troduced to provide money to be expended upon books to be 
printed and distributed, in so far as possible, among all the 
adult blind throughout the country. That this should be done 
in the most economical and systematic manner, it was deemed 
advisable by your Library Committee to place the appropria- 
tion in the hands of its own governmental agency, the Library 
of Congress. There can be no question in the mind of anybody 
that this is the natural and proper manner to procure the great- 
est number of books at the lowest possible cost for nation-wide 
distribution. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. CRAIL] also stated that 
the appeal made by Miss Helen Keller was for no particular bill. 
To refute that statement I wish to quote a paragraph from a 
letter which I received from Miss Keller under date of March 
5, 1930, which reads as follows: 


Naturally, I am deeply interested in the bill H. R. 9042 (later changed 
to H. R. 11365), to provide more embossed books for the adult blind. 
Mr. Migel, president of the American Foundation for the Blind, came 
back recently from a visit to Washington very optimistic about getting 
the bill? passed because you were whole-heartedly behind it. I was 
delighted to hear that the blind of America have you for their advocate. 
A friend at the court of public opinion is very important nowadays. 


Also, I wish to add an exact transcript of the appeal made 
by Miss Keller at the hearing before the Library Committee, 
which reads as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MISS HELEN KELLER, WHICH WAS MADE AT THE HEARING 
HELD BY THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE MARCH 27, 1930 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, the bill H. R. 9042 (later 
changed to H. R. 11365), which you have under consideration to-day, 
asks for an appropriation to supply Braille books to a class of persons 
who, through no fault of their own, are unable to read regular print. 
I hope the bill passes. Giving the blind worth-while books is a prac- 
tical way of helping them to oyercome their handicap. Indeed, it is 
far more than a practical measure; it partakes of the*nature of a boon. 

Books are the eyes of the blind, They reveal to us the glories of the 
light-filled world, they keep us in touch with what people are thinking 
and doing, they help us to forget our limitations, With our hands 
plunged into an interesting book, we feel independent and happy. 

Have you ever tried to imagine what it would be like not to see? 
Close your eyes for a moment. This room, the faces you have been 
looking at—where are they? Go to the window, keeping your eyes shut. 
Everything out there is a blank—the street, the sky, the sun itself! 
Try to find your way back to your seat. Can you picture who is sitting 
in that chair day in and day out, always in the dark, and only the dark 
gazing back at you? What you would not give to be able to read 
again! Wouldn’t you give anything in the world for something to 
make you forget your misfortune for one hour? This bill affords you 
an opportunity to bestow this consolation upon thousands of blind men 
and women in the United States. 

When you closed your eyes just now you were assuming the sable 
livery of the blind, knowing all the time how quickly you could fling 
it aside. You felt no heavier burden than a grateful sigh that your 
blindness was a mummery. We who face the reality know we can not 
escape the shadow while life lasts. I ask you to show your gratitude 
to God for your sight by voting for this bill. 

HELEN KELLER. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DES MOINES RIVER AT CROTON, IOWA 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 486 (H. R. 11273), to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Des Moines River at or near Croton, Iowa. 
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The SPEAKER Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM E. HULL 


Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech 
made by my colleague, the Hon. WILLIAM H. Horz, before the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate on inland waterways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


The mission of Inland Waterways Corporation is “to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transportation, and to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water transportation,” and its existence is 
due to the will ef Congress to carry on the operations of the Govern- 
ment-owned inland canal and coastwise system to the point where the 
system can be transferred to private operation to the best advantage of 
the Government. 

For 23 years the standard rail and lake routes from New York to 
Chicago were on a scale of 54 cents per hundred pounds. These rates 
gradually increased. In 1915 they were 62 cents per hundred pounds 
and in 1925 $1.42 per hundred pounds, an increase of 166 per cent. 
Likewise, the history of first-class rate by rail from St. Louis to New 
Orleans shows the same depression and elevation. 

Between 1885 and 1887 the competition of the steamboats forced the 
first-class rate from 100 to 78 cents. By 1887 it had risen to 90 cents, 
Since then, by successive advances, this all-railroad rate rose until in 
1925 it was 51.73 ½. 

With the close of the war came the development of water traffic 
through the Panama Canal, from which railroad-owned ships are barred 
by law. 

To-day the interest of the Mississippi Valley, including the valleys 
of the Missouri, the Illinois, and other tributaries, is focused on the 
fact of a railroad on first-class traffic to the Pacifice coast approximately 
twice the rate from New York by sea. 

The revival of transportation on the great Mississippi system of 
natural waterways offers the only possible relief. With these channels 
open industry on these rivers will be able to ship to and from the east 
and west coasts on rates comparable with rates enjoyed by the coast- 
wise industry. In other words, the advantages of the Panama Canal 
will be no longer denied to the central portion of the United States. 

Rather than to make a speech I am going to use this map and point 
out to the committee, if I can, the advantages of adopting the rivers 
and harbors bill presented to you by the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
as a whole. 

There should be no project that is included in this bill left out for 
the reason that I will illustrate by the suggestions of these connections 
on this map. 

Beginning in the East at Boston, there will eventually be a continuous 
route from Boston, New York, and Jersey points, along the Atlantic 
coast to Miami, Fla. In addition to that, there is a survey being made 
now across southern Georgia and northern Florida to New Orleans, 
Then, beginning in western Pennsylvania, we have the Monongahela, 
the Allegheny, and the Youghiogheny Rivers, then down the Ohio River, 
with such rivers and tributaries as the Big Kanawha, the Tennessee, 
Green, and other rivers. This connection is made with the Mississippi 
River. 

The Warrior River is connected up with the lower Mississippi; the 
Intracoastal Canal, beginning at Port Isabel and running in a north- 
easterly direction to the Mississippi River connects up the entire South 
with this system. 

The main trunk line of the Mississippi system begins at Chicago and 
runs through the Illinois waterway and the Illinois River, thence on 
southwardly to New Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. 

This is joined in the Northwest by the Mississippi River from St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to the mouth of the Illinois River at Grafton 

In addition to this, there is the Hennepin Canal, a connection already 
made, and can, with a very small expense, be completed with a 9-foot 
channel leading from Reck Island on the Mississippi River to Bureau 
Junction on the Illinois River. 

This will make a river route from Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
Chicago, the same distance as the Rock Island Railroad. 

Then, we have beginning at Sioux City, Iowa, with a survey to 
Yankton, N. Dak., the upper Missouri River to Omaha, Kansas City, and 
on to St. Louls into the Mississippi River, There will be other tribu- 
tarles, such as the Arkansas and the Red Rivers, that will join this 
great system. 

In addition to that and the Great Lakes system we will have, if this 
bill is passed, the Erie and Oswego Canals, which join the Great 
Lakes with the Hudson River and then on to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Each of these connections carry with it a certain amount of im- 
portance, because if you would take out any one of these links you 
would then destroy the efficiency of the system. 

I can not but believe, if good common sense is used in passing this 
bill, there will be any of these projects omitted, because if you omit 
any projeet recommended by the engineers it will be forced into the 
next bill and eventually they would become adopted projects because 
we, who have studied the inland river situation, know that every one 
of these segments are important and I hope that the committee will 
give due consideration to every project in the bill; not only the 
projects but also the surveys are very important, by passing this 
bill, which is a large one. But remember we have not had a rivers 
and harbors bill for three years, and if it should fail passage, then 
it would, in a measure, deter the next bill, and so I believe if you 
will give the same consideration to these projects that the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House have given and, by the way, they 
have worked on these projects since last November, nearly six months, 
and they have done it very sincerely and carefully, that you will con- 
clude that the best thing to do is to pass the bill as is with such 
amendments that may be necessary to make the projects more complete. 


SCIENTIFIO ADULT EDUCATION 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a report of the 
National University Society, on the Growth and Value of Adult 
Education, as compiled by the research department of the 
National University Society in New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The report is as follows: 


SCIENTIFIC ADULT EDUCATION, ITS POPUŁARITY AND ITs WONDERFUL 
ACHIEVEMENT IN THIS NATION 


The President of our great Nation has said: “An institution that 
carries educational advantages to the door of the ambitious person not 
only aids the individual but contributes to the betterment of the 
Nation as a whole.” 

The popularity of adult business education, presented in a scientific 
manner, is one of the basic reasons for the prosperity of our citizens and 
country. 

Research has discovered— 

That a majority of men and women have ability they are not using. 

That failure to discover and capitalize on this ability results in un- 
happiness, failure, and discontent. 

That unemployment and financial dependence are the results of failure 
to keep up to date and put this ability to its best usage. 

That the only successful way to overcome this is through practical 
training training that will give people modern business 
methods in easy, speedy form, and will show them how to put them into 
immediate use to win success. 

That larger incomes make such men and women better and more use- 
ful citizens, and enable them to rear their children so they will become 
greater assets to the country, thus increasing the prosperity of both 
community and Nation, 

ABILITY—THE GOLD MINE OF BOTH MAN AND NATION 

The ability of the men and women of America is undoubtedly its 
greatest source of wealth. 

To the individual, it is really the only sure source of wealth, for re- 
gardless of adversity, through its use he is able to gain a reward 
commensurate with his knowledge of how to turn it into money. 

Because of this, it is really the duty of every man and woman—to 
himself or herself, family, and country—to find out whether they are 
putting their ability to the best possible use, and if they are getting for 
it the rewards it rightfully deserves. 

WHAT BUSINESS TO-DAY WANTS 

America is at present in the midst of an adult educational movement. 
This is one of the most important movements there has ever come 
into being, and is one that is receiving the support of many of our 
greatest leaders. 

If all those gainfully occupied are happy, successful, and well off 
financially, it can not fail but follow that the community in which they 
live will be likewise. 

The chief reason that all wage earners are not in such happy cireum- 
stances is because they have neglected to get new mental equipment. 
Practical business education will give these people the new ideas and 
methods they need to win a high and responsible position. Ability ig 
its own reward, but only under condition that it is used and capitalized 
on in the best possible manner. 

THE MEANING TO THE EMPLOYEE OF THE RAPIDLY CHANGING TIMES 

Everything in life is constantly changing. C. F. Kettering, vice 
president of the General Motors Corporation, very ably states the 
reason for this. He says: “ Youth to-day is in the saddle and has to 
a great extent.shaken off the shackles of custom, precedent, and tradi- 
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tion to demand new things which have entirely revolutionized the course 
of business. This is not merely temporary but is a situation which 
will grow and expand even further, Science, through the medium of 
research and discovery, is endeayoring to satisfy and even anticipate 
these demands.” 

It is easy to see from this that there is no such thing as standing 
still. One must either advance or be put on the shelf, for when stand- 
ing still the times advance past, until suddenly, before realizing it, one 
has become out of date. 

It is estimated that nearly 10,000,000 men and women in the United 
States have let the times advance past them until they are out of date. 

The ideal training, to overcome this—and training fs its logical 
solution—must show this great number of people how te turn their 
ability into money, and it must in addition bring them the latest in 
business methods so they will be brought abreast of the times. 

It is in this way that adult education has rendered such a signal 
service to the United States and its people. It has been the cause of 
increasing the incomes of millions of people. 

The value of this accomplishment may be further stressed when 
the amount of good received by the community and Nation from this 
increased buying power is considered. Too, it should not be forgotten 
that business and industry also profited greatly threugh these new, 
alert, up-te-date men and women entering Into it with fresh energy and 
a storehouse of new business ideas. 

THE VALUB OF TRAINING—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SUCCESS AND 
FAILURE 

The normal man and woman wants the comforts and luxuries tbat 
are the by-products of success—a home of their own, a new car, time 
for pleasure and leisure, and the means to travel. 

However, the majority do not see that experience in handling routine 
work alone is insufficient to attain them. ‘They do not realize that the 
only way to get them is, in some way, to gain a more specialized 
experience—to procure the training that will make their ability the 
kind for which business firms are willing to pay high salaries. 

The difference between the trained and untrained man, in relation 
to income and earning power, may best be illustrated by figures com- 
piled by the United States Department of Labor. 

Government report of wages earned by— 
Untrained man: : 

At 20 


Per month 


These figures show the tremendous difference between the earning 


power of the trained and untrained man. At 60, the average trained 
man is recelving $440 a month more than the untrained man. 


LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY DEMANDS TRAINING FOR SUCCESS 


Certainly the untrained man has a hard road to follow, and one that 
will become even harder in future years. Labor-saving machinery alone 
will suffice to make his lot more difficult, for such machinery is fast 
taking over the work that was his. 

The Secretary of Labor said the following: “ Our national industrial 
activity now produces a yolume of production 25 per cent greater with 
8,500,000 fewer workers than were needed only a few years ago.“ 

America is the land of opportunity, and because of this is peopled by 
ambitious men and women, who have the right to expect a successful 
and happy life, They must, however, do their share to fit themselves to 
lead such lives. {ý 


LIFE TO-DAY REQUIRES BETTER TRAINING 


Education, with its attendant function of keeping people abreast of 
the times, is a necessity not only for those who are deficient in it but 
also for those who have had a fair amount. Many, when they have 
attained some education and knowledge, feel that they have sufficient 
te carry them to the top. This attitude is responsible for the failure 
of a great many who have been well educated and seemed marked for a 
brilliant future. 

Former President Calvin Coolidge said: “We can not abandon our 
education at the schoolhouse door. We have to keep it up through 
life.” Everyone is familiar with Henry Ford's statement that a young 
man should think less about saving money and more about spending 
it—for self-improvement. Hon. S. D. Fess, United States Senator 
and educational leader, in accepting the chairmanship of the National 
University Society’s honorary advisory council, said: “I believe in ad- 
vancing the cause of adult education in America and feel that the work 
you are doing is an undertaking of merit.” This demonstrates the atti- 
tude leaders take toward adult education. ` 

An investment in one’s self is the best investment that can be made. 
By training, developing, and finding out how ability can be turned into 
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money, any man or woman will receive a bigger return for the time and 
money spent than in any other form. A man without modern business 
equipment, information, training, can not command a high price to-day. 
It is true that the man who puts more knowledge in his head will be 
enabled to put more money in his pocket. 


A NEW FORM OF EDUCATION 


If those of another generation were to return to earth for a brief 
visit, they would find it a veritable land of magic, a new world fall of 
wonderful and startling things. 

Yesterday, 1-horse shay, old oaken bucket, hand plow, hard, labo- 
rious, and tedious methods of education, hours of drudgery, day in, day 
out, from dawn to dusk. 

To-day, automobile, airplane, radio, labor-saving devices, and hand in 
hand with these modern developments a new kind of training, “adult 
business education.” 

At the University of Liverpool Dr. L. P. Jacks, of Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, said: “ When the two words ‘ adult’ and ‘ educa- 
tion’ were first joined together, a new era began in the history of 
education. It meant that a broader vision of what education is was 
dawning. It meant that the old notion of education as limited to the 
few years at school or college was passing away and a new notion of 
it arising as a lifelong process which ends only when a man or woman 
has become incapable of learning anything more. And this demand 
for an extension of the time spent in education is bringing with it a 
demand for a change in the quality of education itself.” 

As Doctor Jacks states, the adult education movement demanded a 
new kind of training. Education heretofore had been something largely 
ornamental, something to use during leisure hours, but of little value 
during work. So the demand became for training that would go to 
work with its owner and enable him to obtain a better position and 
bigger income. 

WHO TRAINING WILL HELP 


Training has helped and can help men and women from every walk 
of life. Naturally the benefits which will come to these people will 
differ greatly. The executive may gain through the acquisition of one 
business-building idea. 

The smaller business man also profits through the gaining of ideas; 
ones that will increase his sales and business. In this way training 
enables him to turn his ability into cash. 

Then there are those employed who feel that their services should be 
worth more but are unable to attain the positions and incomes they 
desire, The ideal training for this person is one that will show him 
how to increase his company's profits for to earn more you must be 
worth more. 


HOW THE EMPLOYEE IS HELPED BY TRAINING 


Such training will show this salaried employee how to increase bis 
company's sales or business or decrease its expense. Because of this 
many large firms are glad to see their employees train, and in many 
cases eyen urge them to do so. 

In their contacts with such large organizations the National Univer- 
sity Society has found that the great majority of firms dislike to dis- 
charge or fail to increase the salaries of their employees. However, 
they are forced to these measures because their employees fail to keep 
up to date. Unemployment situations are usually caused by the inabil- 
ity of workers to meet the increased demands of the times. 

G. E. Marchand, president of the National University Society, re- 
cently said: “ Unemployment is becoming more and more of a problem. 
Thousands are finding themselves displaced through mergers or labor- 
saving improvements in office and factory. One solution for unemploy- 
ment for these people lies in education, for by securing training that 
will fit them for new positions or new industries they still may have 
successful careers,” 

Proper training will bring such people up to date. Business wants 
mep and women with modern brains—brains which are profit and sales 
minded and alert for new methods that will enable both they and their 
employers to make more money. 

There are many types of educational institutions endeavoring to sat- 
isfy this demand, and all of them are exerting a powerful influence for 
good. 

Many colleges have broadened their curriculums to include those who 
are unable to attend their regular sessions. Some are carrying on fur- 
ther educational work for their alumni. The majority of this is accom- 
plished through night school, though in some cases other mediums are 
used. 

Columbia University, Chicago University, the University of Call- 
fornia, and many other large educational institutions have been a 
great force in furthering the cause of adult education, and have been 
an important instrument in helping the Nation achieve prosperity. 

As a specific case of the value business education is to both people 
and Nation, the National University Society and its over a quarter 
of a million members may be cited. 

Thousands of these men and women tell of gains in income ranging 
from 20 to 200 per cent because of its training. Of the total, a con- 
servative estimate of the average gain in earning power might be 10 
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per cent, and this must be at least matched by a proportionate rise in 
Productive ability. 

Since an economic survey held recently gave the average yearly output 
of the American worker as $7,500, it is but a matter of simple arith- 
metic to see that the added output of each National University Society 
student is $750 a year. From this may be computed the figure of over 
$180,000,000 increased production per year as a result of scientific 
business training. 

This shows clearly the important factor that adult education is in 
achieving personal, business, or nationat success, and demonstrates the 
need for even further strides in it for the greater welfare of all. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOOPER, Mr. Speaker, is it the intention to proceed 
33 from this point on the calendar where we leave off 
o-day? 

The SPEAKER. It is the intention to proceed from the point 
where we leave off to-day. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 

Mr. PARKER. Mr, Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 1171 as amended. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 1171 as amended. The 
Clerk will read the bill as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1171 
An act to establish and operate a national institute of health, to create 

a system of fellowships in said institute, and to authorize the Govern- 

ment to accept donations for use in ascertaining the cause, prevention, 

and cure of disease affecting human beings, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health 
Service shall hereafter be known as the National Institute of Health, 
and all laws, authorizations, and appropriations pertainingeto the 
Hygienic Laboratary shall hereafter be applicable for the operation and 
maintenance of the National Institute of Health. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to utilize the site now occupied by the Hygienic 
Laboratory and the land adjacent thereto owned by the Government 
and available for this purpose, or when funds are available therefor, to 
acquire sites by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, in or near the 
District of Columbia, and to erect thereon and to furnish and equip 
suitable and adequate buildings for the use of such institute. In the 
administration and operation of this institute the Surgeon General shall 
select persons who show unusual aptitude in science. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary for construction and equipment of additional buildings 
at the present Hygienic Laboratory of the Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to accept on 
behalf of the United States gifts mađe unconditionally by will or other- 
wise for study, investigation, and research in the fundamental problems 
of the diseases of man and matters pertaining thereto, and for the 
acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipment, and maintenance 
of buildings and premises: Provided, That conditional gifts may be 
accepted if recommended by the Surgeon General and the National Ad- 
visory Health Council. Any such gifts shall be held in trusts and shall 
be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury in securities of the United 
States, and the principal or income thereof shall be expended by the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for the purposes indicated in this act, subject to the same examination 
and audit as provided for appropriations made for the Public Health 
Service by Congress, Donations of $500,000 or over in aid of research 
wlll be acknowledged permanently by the establishment within the 
institute of suitable memorials to the donors. The Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, is authorized to 
establish and maintain fellowships in the National Institute of Health 
from funds donated for that purpose. 

Sxc. 3. Individual scientists, other than commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service, designated by the Surgeon General to receive 
fellowships may be appointed for duty in the National Institute of 
Health established by this act. During the period of such fellow- 
ship these appointees shall hold appointments under regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Treasury and shall be subject to admin- 
istrative regulations for the conduct of the Public Health Service. 
Scientists so selected may likewise be designated for the prosecution 
of investigations in otber localities and institutions in this and other 
countries during the term of their fellowships. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, upon the recommendation of 
the Surgeon General, is authorized (1) to designate the titles and fix 
the compensation of the necessary scientific personnel under regula- 
tions approved by the President; (2) in accordance with the civil 
service laws to appoint, and in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923, and amendments thereto, fix the compensation of such clerical 
and other assistants; and (3) to make such expenditures (including 
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expenditures for personal services and rent at the seat of government, 
for books of reference, periodicals, and exhibits, and for printing and 
binding) as he deems necessary for the proper administration of such 
institution. 

Sec, 5. The facilities of the institute shall from time to time be 
made available to bona fide health authorities of States, counties, or 
municipalities for purposes of instruction and investigation. 

Sec 6. That hereafter the Director of the National Institute or 
Health while so serving shall have the rank and shall receive thè 
pay and allowances of a medical director of the Public Health Service. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second, not for 
the purpose of opposition, but for consideration. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, the general purpose of the bill 
is plainly expressed in the bill itself. It is a bill introduced in 
the Senate last sesston by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL]. 

What the bill does can be explained in a few words. It 
changes the name of the Hygienic Laboratory to the National 
Institute of Health, and enables the National Institute of Health 
to accept private donations by will or otherwise, to be held in 
trust and to be used in the investigation of disease. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is this in the nature of a corpora- 


Mr. PARKER. Yes; it is similar to the Public Library and 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And it will have a board of trus- 
tees? 

Mr. PARKER. No; it will be administered by the Secretary: 
of the Treasury. If the gentleman will read the bill, he will 
find that the funds must be invested in United States securities 
and the income used as provided in the bill, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It is not like the Smithsonian In- 
stitution then; it is another name for the present institution? 

Mr. PARKER, I did not quite catch the gentieman’s question. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, It is another name for the Hygienie 
Laboratory? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; it is another name, but it also embodies 
the right to accept gifts which now they can not do. There is 
something in a name. “The National Institute of Health” is 

very much more of a name than the Hygienic Laboratory.” 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. It sets up a different organization: 

Mr. PARKER. No; it maintains the same organization. 

Mr. McDUFFIR. Does it not enlarge the present organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. PARKER. It enlarges the present organization if they 
get the donations, 

Mr. MILLER. Are there substantial donations in view now: 


Mr. PARKER. There are. My information is that there ig: 


about $5,000,000 ready to be given to this institution when it is 
created, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Section 4 seems to give the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the recommendation of the Surgeon General, 
unlimited power to appoint employees to buy additional books, 

to buy furniture. It occurs to me that you are beginning to set 
up another large institution here in Washington that will con- 
tinue to grow as years go by. 

Mr. PARKER. The Public Health Service has all of that 
now. I think a large part of that is superfluous language. This 
is not a separate organization. This is an organization within 
the Public Health Service. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is true; but the Public Health Serv- 
‘ice could not without this language expand itself so as to take 
in the activity of this additional institute of health. 

Mr. PARKER. But they now control the Hygienic Laboratory, 

Mr. McDUFFIE®. That is true; but they have not the power 
to enlarge the Hygienic Laboratory without this bill. 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, no; that is correct, except by congres- 
‘sional action. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. As a matter of fact, does this bill give 
the Department of Health any more power than it already has, 
except that it erables that particular arm of the Government to 
aecept gifts such as are outlined in the bill? 

Mr. PARKER. In one particular, yes; in the study of dis- 
ease, The gentleman knows that in the study of disease you 
must have the most expert personnel that can be obtained. This 
does give the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service the 
right to appoint fellowships to study disease, but the money to 
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pay for those fellowships does not come out of the Public Treas- 
ury. It must be money that has been donated for that purpose. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No one will question the desirability of 
such legislation and the necessity in this age to continue such 
research work. Surely, if public donations fail, the United 
States Government is big enough and rich enough to provide. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I note that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to utilize the site now occupied by the Hygienic 
Laboratory and the land adjaeent thereto owned by the Govern- 
ment available for this purpose. Is not the Hygienic Laboratory 
at the present time located adjacent to the naval hospital? 

z Mr. LEA. It is down toward the Potomac River, above B 
treet, 

a WOODRUFF. It is adjacent to the naval hospital, is it 
not 

Mr. LEA. Tes; it is in that same area. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does the gentleman know whether or 
not it is the intention to develop this present site? 

Mr. PARKER. It is; yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I had hoped that it was the intention 
when this bill became law to secure a site somewhere else, per- 
haps outside of the limits of the District of Columbia. My 
reason for that is this. I can visualize what this great institu- 
tion will become in the future. I can understand how it will 
expand until it will need territory much in excess of anything 
that is available on or near the present site. A bill has already 
been reported from the Naval Affairs Committee to rebuild the 
naval hospital in Washington, and when that- hospital is rebuilt 
certainly all the land it now occupies, together with the land 
now used by the Hygienic Laboratory, can well be used for naval 
hospital purposes. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will look on page 2, lines 
9 and 10, he will see that they can purchase land in or near the 
District of Columbia, which I think answers the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It does and it does not, for the reason 
that nothing definite is said. It says that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to utilize the site now occupied. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It is my opinion, and I have had this 
matter under consideration for some time, that before any- 
thing is done toward the development of this worthy project, 
steps should be taken under that further provision to secure 
land outside of the District of Columbia where you can secure 
the necessary amount of land for any possible future develop- 
ment. 

Mr. PARKER. I think the gentleman can well leave that 
to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I am not opposing this bill. I have 
some definite ideas on the proposition that I wanted to get be- 
fore the House at this time, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the position of the com- 
mittee, it intends to go ahead with the work at the present 
site; but whenever funds are available in the future under 
this authorization, they are privileged to purchase a large 
site in the District or in the environs of the District. 

Mr. PARKER. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And to establish a Government medical 
institute, in its relation to the public, somewhat similar to 
the relationship of the Walter Reed Medical Hospital to the 


Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will take the trouble to 
read the hearings on this bill, he will find that the most emi- 
nent surgeons in the United States appeared before the com- 
mittee in favor of the bill, and they visualized one of the 
greatest health centers in the world right here in Washington, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That is what I visualize. 

Mr. PARKER. I was given to understand, while I can not 
say positively, that there is about $5,000,000 that will be denated 
immediately by private individuals to carry on this work. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And I say further to my friend from 
New York that I am a graduate of a medical college. While I 
did not graduate in medicine, though I did in dentistry, I had 
three years in medicine and medical research. I can appre- 
ciate the importance to the people of this country of having 
legislation like this on the statute books and in having a Gov- 
ernment institution such as is proposed by this bill. I think 
too much importance can not be placed upon a speedy enactment 
of the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I think one of the best features of 
the bill is the creation of these fellowships, and I wish the 
chairman of the committee would give to the House a picture 
of what may be hoped for from their creation. 

Mr. PARKER. If the gentleman will read the bill, he will 
notice that we amended it so that the fellowships must be 
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paid for out of the denations, because it is impossible to say 
how much it may be necessary to pay Doctor Jones or Doctor 
Smith. 

You may pay him a salary that it would be entirely impossible 
to come here and get an appropriation for. But take, for ex- 
ample, one of the eminent scientists over at Johns Hopkins, in a 
ease where this institution might want to send him abroad to 
study a certain disease for years. If somebody donated the 
money they would have the right to do it and pay the salary. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. That is, if the money were donated? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; if it were donated. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Beginning on line 18 of page 2 I read the 
following: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $750,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary for construction and equipment of 
additional buildings at the present Hygienic Laboratory of the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 


That would indicate to me that it is anticipated by the people 
responsible for the bill that certain construction is to take place 
on the present site of the Hygienic Laboratory. 

Mr. PARKER. I will tell the gentleman about that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman bear with me just a 
moment more? He has been very kind. I had hoped that no 
additional money would be expended for construction on the 
present site of the Hygienic Laboratory, because everybody must 
realize that the land available there will not be sufficient to 
accommodate the activities that will be developed under this 
bill in the future. I think that the expenditure of $750,000, 
under the circumstances, would be unwarranted and ought not 
to be undertaken. 

Mr. PARKER. The expenditure of that money is advocated 
by the Bureau of the Budget and also by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That does not alter the situation. 

Mr. PARKER. The present facilities of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory are absolutely inadequate. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand that. 


Mr. PARKER. If you are going to expand it at all, you 
must have additional buildings. There is in contemplation the 
following: 


An additional story on the present laboratory building. 

An additional story on the present animal house. 

A 2-story and basement, fireproof, storage building. 

A new laboratory building, approximately 40,000 square feet, 
to permit expansion to meet needs of Public Health Service. 

Cost, approximately, $500,000. 

Public Health, estimated additional equipment and furniture, 
approximately $54,000 to $100,000. 

Maintenance and laboratory equipment, approximately $80,000 
to $150,000. . 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I realize that all these things are neces- 
sary. I agree with the gentleman from New York that they 
should be done, but I do not agree that this money for construc- 
tion, which amounts to $500,000, should be expended at the 
point where later the plant will have to be abandoned. I be- 
lieve before any construction takes place we should go outside 
the District of Columbia and secure the necessary acreage for 
the building development, and there spend what is necessary 
for the development of the Hygienic Laboratory. I think that 
is merely good horse sense. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The bill just before that provides 
for discretion to go outside of the District of Columbia, but 
proyides $50,000 for building on the present site. They are not 
entirely consistent provisions. 

Mr. PARKER. Why not? One is a temporary proposition. 
The facilities are absolutely inadequate at the present time. 
If they develop it, as they hope to do in time, into one of the 
largest medical institutions in this country, they will remove 
the whole thing and leave it to the Naval Hospital. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That should be done, in my opinion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But $750,000 will take care of all their 
immediate laboratory needs for the time being? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Then that will not be wasted. If the 
plant is expanded, it will be time enough then to enlarge. After 
all, we can not center all the activities of the Government 
around the Navy Department. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I understand that; and if I could have 
my way about it, we would have none of the activities centered 
around the Naval Hospital. Certainly the people in charge of 
this proposition who will have the expenditure of this money 
ought to take steps to save the Government from this expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for construction, because, in my opinion, this 
will prove almost a total loss. 
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Mr. PARKER. It is probable that they have in contemplation 
the whole situation, so that when they expand these buildings 
they will all be turned over to the Naval Hospital. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
buildings will be of such character that they can all be turned 
over to the Nayal Hospital? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. That is the natural thing to do. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the future proves the gentleman Is 
correct in his assumption then I will not disagree with the gen- 
tleman. I have given this matter considerable thought. I have 
considered the needs of the Naval Hospital. I know the land 
where the Hygienic Laboratory is now located, and I do not 
want to see anything done there that will in any way interfere 
with the development of the Naval Hospital. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is no oppo- 
sition to this bill? 

Mr. PARKER. There is not. Mr. Speaker, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will yield to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I will accept the time from the gentle- 
man from. Wisconsin. 

The chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce [Mr. PARKER] has explained this bill. There are 
three main purposes of this measure. The first is the authoriza- 
tion of the $750,000 for buildings and equipment; the second 
provision authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
gifts on behalf of the United States to carry out the purposes of 


this bill; and the third authorizes the Surgeon General, with 


the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to establish and 
maintain fellowships for the study of the diseases of man. 

This authorization of the appropriation does not prevent car- 
rying out the purpose suggested by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wooprurr]. Those in charge of this institution can go 
outside the district and establish the National Institute of 
Health, if benevolent persons come forward and provide suffi- 
cient funds. It will not be necessary to build the laboratory in 
the District if donated funds provide for it elsewhere. That is 
the principal item of expense in the $750,000. 

The gifts authorized to be accepted are those offered for 
carrying out the purposes of this measure. The primary pur- 
pose is research of the diseases of man. Funds may also be 
donated for acquiring grounds and buildings and equipment, in 
carrying out this main purpose. This bill provides that the gifts 
must be unconditional. The object of that limitation is to pre- 
vent donors from making gifts on conditions that would divert 
the Public Health Service from its fundamental mission. If 
conditional gifts are offered they may be accepted, provided 
they are approved by the Surgeon General and the Public Health 
Advisory Council and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

There is also a provision that a person donating over $500,000 
to this purpose may have a suitable memorial recognition of his 
donation in the institution to which his funds have been con- 
tributed. As the years go by there will be no more worthy place 
for the wealthy of America to perpetuate their memory than to 
have their names enscrolled as donors in this institution, 

The provisions for fellowships provide for the appointment of 
men who have shown unusual scientific skill in health problems 
to devote themselves to the work of this national institute of 
health. They may be assigned to work in this institution or 
they may be assigned to any other scientific institution of the 
country dealing with the problems of disease. They may be 
assigned to institutions in other countries of the world to carry 
on specific investigations in the interest of the public health of 
the United States. For instance, if we had a problem about 
cancer or tuberculosis, or eyen the study of a common cold or 
any problem of that kind, and some other nation or some other | 
laboratory in any part of the world has made special progress 
in that investigation or has special facilities for work on that 
particular problem, one of these fellows may be assigned by 
the Surgeon General to that other laboratory or other country 
or other institution for the purpose of research and inves- 
tigation. 

Those men will largely be young men who have taken post- 
graduate courses and have shown unusual scientific abilities. 
This is a method by which those of a philanthropic disposition 
ean finance that sort of work in behalf of their fellow men. 
Their donated funds will become servants of the sick and 
afflicted everywhere. - 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of. 
the House, I claim your indulgence for only a few moments. 
Senator RANspELL has been my lifelong friend. He has asked 
me to say a few words in regard to what he considers the, 
merits and virtues of this great legislative enactment. l 
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There are many reasons why Senator RANSDETIL should have 
an interest in legislation which is intended to benefit his coun- 
trymen; in fact, to lift mankind to higher levels. Born and 
reared in north Louisiana on the banks of the Mississippi River, 
he has known the terrors of nature, the vicissitudes of human 
existence, and the evils that befall men during the course of 
their lifetimes and the illnesses that afflict them probably as 
as well as any man in the United States. He has witnessed 
flood after flood, spreading terror and devastation among the 
people of the lowlands of Louisiana. He has witnessed those 
floods exact a great toll of life and do considerable damage to 
property ; but, more than that, Senator RANSpELL, although re- 
moved from the immediate part of Louisiana that was afflicted 
with yellow fever, long ago remembers with what terror the 
people viewed the fact that yellow feyer had again visited cer- 
tain Louisiana sections, particularly the city of New Orleans. 
I know that none of you can visualize or bring up in your imag- 
inations the terrors that overcame us when we felt we were 
dead to the world and still in its midst. None of you can ever 
know the horrors of a quarantine. The fact that yellow fever 
was one of the dread enemies of mankind has stimulated my 
splendid friend, Senator RANsSDELL, to take the extraordinary 
interest in this bill that he has taken; and I am glad that he 
has done it, and I just wanted to say these few words in his 
behalf and in behalf of the bill that he is sponsoring. If a cure 
for the flu will come from the institute it will be worthy of the 
finest place in civilization’s hall of fame. If a cure for cancer 
will come from it, it will be worth its weight in gold to man- 
kind. If a cure for tuberculosis comes from its research work, 
men and women of ages to come will say, “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” If through its work the light of reason will 
illumine again the darkened mind of one insane soul now cry- 
ing and shrieking its way through the hellish corridors of an 
asylum, then we have not planned and toiled in vain. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this House will live to rejoice 
over the fact that they voted for this great forwarding looking 
measure to-day. It is destined to do noble things for our coun- 
try and humanity. As suggested by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, my friend, Congressman LAGUARDIA, as a re- 
search institution, if nothing else, the National Institute of 
Health onght to become, and I am sure will become, one of the 
outstanding glories of the Nation. For in that research depart- 
ment every disease that afflicts mankind to-day will be studied 
as will be the cures for those afflictions. The rapidly changing 
conditions of the world from every imaginable standpoint neces- 
sarily affects the children of men as the most vulnerable of all 
animal life, and as a consequence new diseases are coming into 
existence, and will continue to come with a rapidity paralleling 
the speed of our march through the wide expanse of civilizations 
and its wondrous hinterland. The old order changeth, yielding 
place to the new is of great application to the field of medi- 
cine and the gloomy vale of sorrow, pain, and suffering. Old 
illnesses and their cures have passed away and are forgotten. 
The condition that brought them into existence no longer exists, 
but the new order, the new development, the new civilization has 
given birth to and developed poignant griefs, cares, mental and 
bodily sufferings that those of former generations never knew. 
Yellow fever, for instance, has disappeared entirely as a one- 
time dreaded visitation. Drainage and sewerage were the great 
factors that. annihilated that germ that claimed millions of 
victims. 

-As long as our tropical countries were undrained and un- 
sewered the bad air springing therefrom produced malaria, 
which, of course, means bad air and yellow fever, which swept 
over and ravaged with pestilence the cities of the Caribbean 
countries, and then driven by the winds invaded the Gulf and 
found their way up the Mississippi River to the then undrained 
and unsewered city of New Orleans, whose wonderful story 
carries some dark and tragic chapters about the visit of the 
great scourge. In the year of 1900, though that famous old 
city had been partially free from the yellow fever for a number 
of years, the citizens determined once and for all to reconstruct it 
along lines that would make for that sanitation and hygiene 
which has put us among the cities of the first rank in health 
statistics. Before the year of 1900 no one could drive a spade 
in the ground more than 2 feet without striking swamp water. 
The city was lacking in a sewerage system. The mortality 
rate was high. No one ever thought of building to any great 
height. The United States customhouse and the Pontalba 
buildings were regarded as tremendous structures in height, 
weight, and size. To-day one may go down for 60 feet without 
hitting wet soil. To-day, as a result of the advance in the 
science of construction, foundations are as secure in New 
Orleans as those on Manhattan Island. Giant skyscrapers, 
from whose cupolas flame searchlights that may be seen 30 
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miles up and down the Mississippi River, are among the archi- 
tectural wonders of our old city. Now it is a modern town. 
We have the finest drinking water in the world, filtered from 
Mississippi River waters that haye rolled their way from every 
part of the Mississippi Valley lying between the ramparts of 
the Rockies and the crest of the Alleghenies. And this water 
has worked wonders in the people themselves, It has made for 
health, strength, bodily vigor, and endurance. Climatic influ- 
ences are now stimulating, nourishing, and benevolent, as it 
were, having been freed from malaria of generations ago. 

I mention these things particularly, Mr. Speaker, because in 
the great and beautiful city to-day we can see the wonderful re- 
sult that flowed from the conquest of one disease—yellow fever. 
Probably no transition that America can boast of within 30 
years can compare with the chrysalis-like change that has swept 
over the great Southern mart of to-day. Phenixlike, it has 
arisen from the ashes of yesterday. Butterflylike, it is now 
soaring in all its gorgeousness, with crawling caterpillar genesis 
far behind. And all because we are a healthy and healthful city 
as against the healthless city of a generation ago. 

My friend Mr. LAGUARDIA is correct in his statement that the 
research work of the National Health Institute will wonders 
perform, so valuable to mankind as to justify us in making 
appropriations which will permit it to perform its great func- 
tions, even if the institute were never to receive a dollar from 
outside sources, though there is every evidence that millions 
will be given to it by those philanthropists who acknowledge 
the goodness of God and hearken to His mandate to succor the 
lame, the blind, and the stricken in mind and body. Not long 
since the International Convention on Mental Hygiene was held 
in this city. Papers were read there that make for the most in- 
spiring and attractive literature in the English-speaking world. 
Great scientific explorers basing their voyages of discovery upon 
the maxim “ Mens sana in corpore sano ” bave shown that it is 
entirely within the reach of society to cure and reinstate the 
morally and criminally delinquent; that it is entirely feasible 
for society to prevent the vast wreckage to be found in our hos- 
pitals and insane asylums; that it is entirely feasible to make 
derelicts useful members of society and change tragie liabilities 
into assets. Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are building to-day perhaps 
even more wisely than the most optimistic can envision. We 
are indeed, in the language of Kingsley, doing noble things, not 
dreaming them all day long. 

And what a vast field lies ahead of this institute. The won- 
derful experiences of the medical profession will be to it an 
arch wherethrough gleams that untraveled world, the margin 
of which will shift and fade forever and forever as the human 
caravan moves on. But the glance into the future will be with 
a surer and steadier eye from day to day. In the words of 
Carlyle, “ Oh, it is great and there is no other greatness than to 
make the world a little better and happier by our efforts.” 

A few words more before I have concluded this unstudied and 
unprepared address. 

The fellowships provided for in this act are among its 
finest and most attractive features when viewed from 
the standpoint and hope of what the years may bring 
forth. It is inspiring to think that men of a scientific turn of 
mind, educated, with noble impulses, as fellows of this institute 
can devote themselves to the study of that which will cure and 
make whole the poor damned souls who grope their way through 
the black nights of despair that have to be endured in this 
tortuous scheme of things called life. It is a stroke which 
indicates that America is rapidly lifting itself above the sordid 
and material things that were necessarily the care and thought 
of a country that was relatively new and which had to undergo 
and live through all of the phases of a rapidly growing opulent, 
young, and vigorous Nation. Laboratories, institutes, colleges, 
and universities will make for us a place that will crown with 
glory the triumphs of our trade and industry. The passage of 
this bill, Mr. Speaker, means more to our country and those 
Americans that must follow us than the granite and steel palaces 
of New York or the marble and gilded monuments of the 
National Capital. We have indeed done noble things to-day. 

The question was taken, and, two-thirds haying voted in 
favor thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

DRANE (at the request of Mrs. OWEN) on account of illness. 
RADIO 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks on House Joint Resolution 334. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his own remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on May 9, 1930, I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution No. 334, to amend the radio act of 
1927 by providing that the Federal Radio Commission shall 
assign three cleared channel broadcasting frequencies to the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and Interior, which shall 
be licensed to the radio stations recommended by the heads of 
those Government departments as being most representative of 
the labor, agricultural, and educational interests of the United 
States. 

I was impelled to introduce this resolution on account of the 
arbitrary and biased action of the Federal Radio Commission 
in denying a cleared channel to the station of organized labor, 
radio station WCFL, while it has granted six or seven cleared 
channels to the Radio Trust. 

Since the resolution was introduced the Department of Justice 
through the Attorney General of the United States has brought 
suit in the name of the United States of America against the 
corporations composing the Radio Trust—namely, the Radio 
Corporation of America, General Electric Co., American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Western Electrie Co., R. C. A. Photo- 
phone (Inc.), RCA Radiotron Co. (Inc.), RCA-Victor Co. (Inc.), 
General Motors Radio Corporation, and General Motors Corpo- 
ration. 

In this suit the Attorney General charges that these great 
corporations constitute a gigantic monopoly of the radio busi- 
ness, and that they have engaged in an unlawful combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade and commerce in radio 
communication and radio apparatus, and have monopolized, and 
are combining and conspiring with one another to monopolize 
the said business in violation of the laws of the United States. 

The Attorney General has petitioned the United States dis- 
trict court in Delaware to order the dissolution of several of 
these corporations because of their unlawful acts in furthering 
this combination and conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

60,000,000 RADIO LISTENERS 


Sixty million radio listeners in the United States are keenly 
interested in the outcome of this proceeding, and are seriously 
concerned in all efforts to prevent the air from being monopo- 
lized by a few gigantic corporations serving their own selfish 


ends. 
VESTED RIGHTS IN AIR AIM OF RADIO TRUST 


The aim and purpose of the Radio Trust is to secure vested 
rights in the air, and when it has been successful in its attempts 
good-by to freedom of the air. It will never be possible, then, 
to loosen the grip of the monopoly on the radio facilities, and a 
virtual dictatorship will prevail in the United States in all mat- 
ters concerning this marvelous new means of communication. 

Never in the history of the Nation has there been such a bold 
and brazen attempt to seize control of the means of communica- 
tion and to dominate public opinion as is now going on in the 
field of radio broadcasting. 

Never in our history has an agency of the Federal Government 
shown such favoritism or such a crass disregard for the interests 
of the workingmen and women of the Nation. r 

Is it in the public interest, necessity, and convenience that all 
of the 90 channels for radio broadcasting be given to capital and 
its friends and not even one channel to the millions who toil? 
Will the public interest be served by opening all channels of 
communication to those who employ and denying any channel of 
communication to the vast group of the employed? 

CONGRESS MUST PREVENT MONOPOLISTIC CONTROL OF RADIO 


It is extremely important that the Congress shall enact such 
legislation as will recover this priceless treasure—radio—from 
monopolistic control by a few corporations which are using it for 
private profit and gain. 

Congress itself must preserve and utilize it for the people as 
a whole, and must see that a substantial part of the limited pre- 
cious radio facilities be allocated for education, information, 
instruction, and inspiration, to the end that the great mass of 
men and women shall derive from it knowledge, culture, charac- 
ter, and ideals, as well as entertainment, and shall thereby be 
better enabled to solve the problems of everyday life. 

Congress should evaluate carefully the power and limitless 
possibilities of radio; it should look far ahead, and it should 
enact legislation that will preserve the full and free use of radio 
as a heritage to posterity. 

ORGANIZED LABOR DISCRIMINATED AGAINST BY RADIO COMMISSION 


Organized labor, with some 4,000,000 members and comprising 
with their families almost a fourth of the entire population of 
the country, and representing not only its actual membership 
but the many other millions of men and women who toil, has 
asked the Federal Radio Commission for just one channel of the 
80 available in this country, together with ample power and 
adequate time of operation. 
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The commission, however, has denied this petition, and has 
granted to WCFL, labor's station, the right to broadcast on only 
1,500 watts power during the daytime only, while it has granted 
to the Radio Trust six or seven cleared channels, with unlimited 
time of operation, besides numerous other broadcasting stations 
with part-time operation. 

Metropolitan newspapers, which already have a powerful 
means of communication, but which are nevertheless local in- 
stitutions, have been given the choicest wave lengths, with ample 
power and unlimited time of operation. 

Hundreds of private individuals and corporations, who are 
seeking solely to make a private commercial profit out of radio, 
haye been granted choice channels, with ample power and time 
of operation, 

But the great body of millions of workingmen in the country, 
represented in the American Federation of Labor and its affil- 
jated organizations, have been told that it is not “in the public 
interest, necessity, and convenience” for them to have a voice 
on the air. 

RADIO VITAL ISSUE WITH ORGANIZED LABOR 

The resolution which I have introduced contains an outline 
of the reasons which make such legislation necessary at this 
time, and details the treatment which radio station WCFL, 
owned and operated by organized labor, has received at the 
hands of the Federal Radio Commission. 

The property of this station has been virtually confiscated 
by the unwarranted and unjust action of the commission in 
denying it appropriate broadcasting facilities and limiting it to 
1,500-watt power, after having authorized the station to con- 
struct a 50,000-watt station. 

The commission in thus reversing itself has caused WCFL 
serious financial losses, which must be borne by the working 
men and women of the Nation who support the station. 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION SETS ASIDE THREE CHANNELS FOR THE PEOPLE 


The resolution which I have introduced proposes that the 
United States Government shall set aside three clear channels 
which it will hold in perpetuity for all the people. 

One of these channels shall be allocated to the public group 
and will be used to disseminate educational and other informa- 
tion of national interest to the general public. 

Second, a clear channel shall be held by the Government for 
the agricultural interests of the Nation and controlled by the 
farmer organizations. 

The third clear channel is to be held by the Government 
and designated to the labor organizations which are most repre- 
sentative of the workers’ interests in the United States. 

It is submitted that this is a comprehensive program which 
should meet with the approval of not only the organized work- 
ers but also the farmers and educators of the Entire Nation. 

House Joint Resolution 334, Seventy-first Congress, second session 

In THe HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
: May 9, 1939. 

Mr. Rem of Illinois introduced the following joint resolution; which 


was referred to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
and ordered to be printed. 


Joint resolution to amend the radio act of 1927 by providing for 3 
Government broadcasting frequencies, 1 for the Department of Agri- 
culture, 1 for the Department of the Interior, and 1 for the Depart- 
ment of Labor 


PRESIDENT HOOVER CONDEMNS RADIO MONOPOLY 

Whereas the President of the United States has said: 

“The question of monopoly in radio communication must be squarely 
met. It is not conceivable that the American people will allow this 
new-born system of communication to fall exclusively into the power 
of any individual, group, or combination. Great as the development of 
radio distribution has been we are probably only at the thresbold of 
development of one of the most important human discoveries bearing on 
education, amusement, culture, and business communication. 

“Tt can not be thought that any single person or group shall ever 
have the right to determine what communication may be made to the 
American people. We can not allow any single person or group to place 
themselves in a position where they can censor the material which shall 
be broadcast, to the public. 

“Radio communication is not to be considered as merely a business 
earried on for private gain, for private advertisement, or for entertain- 
ment of the curious. It is a public concern impressed with the public 
trust and to be considered primarily from the standpoint of public 
interest to the same extent and upon the basis of the same general 
principles as our other public utilities“; and 

CONTROL OF RADIO MEANS CONTROL OF NATION 

Whereas radio takes its place alongside of the development of the 
printing press and the establishment of the public school. It is the 
super means of entertainment, education, and propaganda. Whoever 
controls radio broadcasting in the years to come will control the Natlon. 
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For good or III, radio will pour into the homes of the land, into the 

minds and hearts of the people a constant stream of song and story, of 

history, science, economies, politics, and propaganda. Overshadowing 

and outreaching all other means of communication, radio has become the 

unriyaled master of human destiny; and 

00,000,000 PEOPLE INTERESTED IN RADIO—MORE RADIO LISTENERS THAN 
NEWSPAPER READERS 

Whereas radio broadcasting is the most effective means known to 
man for influencing public opinion. More people listen to the radio 
than read all the daily newspapers in the land. The mind can not 
conceive of the influence radio is destined to exert upon the thinking, 
the habits, the character, and the progress of mankind; and 

RADIO SHOULD NOT BE MONOPOLIZED BY GREAT CORPORATIONS 

Whereas the public interest, necessity, and convenience requires that 
this marvelous new means of communication should not be placed within 
the control of a few great monopolistic corporations, or handed out as 
a free gift to a few hundred private business concerns for commercial 
exploitation ; and 

“ PUBLIC INTEREST, NECESSITY, AND CONVENIENCE ” 

Whereas the “public interest, necessity, and convenience” requires 
that radio broadcasting provide not only entertainment but informa- 
tion, not only music but science, history, economics, and all the other 
things that make for human welfare. It requires that the serious prob- 
lems of life shall be presented, not from one group or one viewpoint 
only, but from many groups and many points of view; and 

i WELFARE OF ALL PEOPLE INVOLVED 

Whereas the “ public interest, necessity, and convenience” is nation- 
wide; it is age long; it has to do with the physical, mental, moral, 
social, and economic welfare of all of the people; and 

TEST FIXED BY LAW FOR RADIO LICENSES 

Whereas the “ public interest, necessity, and convenience” which the 
law fixes as the sole test for granting radio licenses is the same as 
the “ public welfare,” being that which contributes to the health, com- 
fort, and happiness of the people, which provides wholesome entertain- 
ment, increases knowledge, arouses individual thinking, inspires noble 
impulses, strengthens human ties, breaks down hatreds, encourages re- 
spect for law, aids employment, improves the standard of living, and 
adds to the peace and contentment of mankind; and 
ORGANIZED LABOR’S SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC—RADIO CHARGED WITH PUBLIC 

TRUST 

Whereas like the air we breathe or the sunlight that gives us life, 
redio must be charged with a public trust—the heritage of mankind— 
‘and no man or corporation must be permitted to appropriate it, any 
more than he should be permitted to appropriate the air or the ocean; 
and 

LABOR FIGHTS FOR JUSTICE FOR WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 

Whereas organized labor has contributed immeasurable service to the 
Nation; it has vastly improved working conditions, raised the standard 
of living, infused hope and courage and patriotism into millions of 
hearts; it has battled for needed reforms, sane and useful legislation, 
and social and economic justice for all who toll; it has established 
principles, policies, and ideals which are as essential to the welfare of 
our country as is sunlight to the growing fields; it has a message for 
all mankind; it asks no monopoly, no special privilege, no right to ex- 
ploit the air for commercial profit, but asks only that it be allowed to 
use one of the 90 available radio channels in order that it may freely 
promulgate the principles and ideals and thereby protect and serve 
the entire public; and 


WORKING PEOPLE CONSTITUTE 90 PER CENT OF NATION’S POPULATION— 
LABOR NOT SEEKING PROFIT FROM RADIO 

Whereas the Federal Radio Commission takes the position that organ- 
ized labor, notwithstanding the vast number of people who constitute its 
membership; notwithstanding the unparalleled service it has rendered 
to workingmen and to the general public in the past 50 years; notwith- 
standing the fact that it has principles, policies, and ideals of the 
utmost value to society which it wishes to promulgate; notwithstanding 
the fact that the working people of the country with their families 
constitute 90 per cent of its population and the very bone and sinew of 
the Nation; notwithstanding the fact that all radio broadcasting 
stations of any importance are owned by capital and are almost unani- 
mous in their opposition to the ideals and principles of organized labor ; 
notwithstanding the fact that organized labor is not seeking to make a 
profit from radio but is seeking solely to render a public service, never- 
theless, the Federal Radio Commission has denied this great institution 
one single broadcasting channel out of the 90 available, while it has 
granted the Radio Trust 6 or 7 such channels, with unlimited time of 
operation, besides numerous other broadcasting stations with part-time 
operation ; and 
COMMISSION FAVORS RADIO TRUST AND DISCRIMINATES AGAINST ORGANIZED 

LABOR STATION WCFL 

Whereas it is charged that a great Radio Trust, composed of certain 

large organizations that have made agreements in control of radio— 
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namely, the General Electrie Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the United 
Fruit Corporation, and the Radio Corporation of America—has been 
granted six or seven clear channels by the Federal Radio Commission, 
as well as chain-station rights which permit it to broadcast its pro- 
grams over the entire United States, and it has been granted the 
aforesaid six or seven channels for unlimited use, with tremendous 
power of from 25,000 to 50,000 watts, while the station of organized 
labor, station WCFL, located in the center of the United States at 
Chicago, Ill., has been limited to 1,500 watts and limited to broadcast- 
ing during daylight hours only; and 


RADIO MONOPOLY SEEKS COMPLETE CONTROL OF AIR 


Whereas it is charged that this great radio i:aonopoly is now seeking 
to perfect its complete contro] of the air in the following ways: 


LION’S SHARE OF CLEARED CHANNELS OBTAINED THROUGH CHAIN STATIONS 


1. By obtaining through chain stations the lion's share of the cleared 
channels from which the Federal Radio Commission has removed the 
less-fayored stations and which are looked upon as the choicest gifts of 
the commission. 

ALL LOW-WAVE LENGTHS SOUGHT 

2. By obtaining as complete a onopoly of all commercial and experi- 
mental wave lengths, in the low-wave-length zone as well as in the 
channels above the present broadcasting field. (So far the Radio Com- 
mission has already given the trust and its subsidiaries a vast prepon- 
derance of these wave lengths, both in number and in the power which 
these stations are permitted to use, namely, 4,000,000 watts out of a 
total of 5,000,000.) 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE MONOPOLIZED 


8. The monopoly of all wireless-telephone development in the United 
States. (This particular monopoly was allotted to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. as a chief constituent of the Radio Trust in 
the cross-licensing agreements among the corporations comprising the 
trust.) 

HOOKUPS THROTTLE INDEPENDENTS 


4. The monopoly of all wire hookups between stations. (This 
monopoly is now exercised by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., which is thus the deciding factor in all chain-station develop- 
ments.) 

ALL WIRE HOOKUPS MONOPOLIZED 


5. The monopoly of all wire hookups between transmitting stations 
and “remote control” studios and events, now one of the most im- 
portant features of successful programs. (This also is in the hands of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 

CONSTRUCTION OF ALL TRANSMITTING APPARATUS MONOPOLIZED 
6. The monopoly of the construction of all radlotransmitting ma- 


ehinery. (Also a telephone- company monopoly under the Radio Trust 
agreements.) 
MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF OVER 75 PER CENT OF RECEIVING SETS CON- 


TROLLED 


7. The monopoly of receivying-set manufacture. (This monopoly be- 
longs to the General Electric Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., these companies to share the business 60 and 40 
per cent, respectively, and the Radio Corporation of America to be the 
sole selling agency.. This monopoly bas been further accentuated by 
the licensing of 38 hitherto independent manufacturers, giving the 
Radio Trust control of over 75 per cent of the receiving-set manufac- 
ture in the United States.) 


RADIO VACUUM TUBES UNLAWFULLY SOUGHT TO BE CONTROLLED 


8. The monopoly of all radio vacuum tubes in the United States, 
(This monopoly was to have been perfected through the famous “ tube 
clause“ in the license agreements issued by the Radio Corporation of 
America to the licensed set manufacturers requiring them to buy their 
tubes from the trust. The United States district court at Wilmington, 
Del., however, has declared that this clause violated the Clayton Act, 
and has opened the way for millions of dollars’ worth of triple damage 
suits by the independent tube manufacturers whom the trust had 
tried to destroy.) 


TELEVISION, TELEPHOTOGRAPHY, DISTANCE ACTUATION, RADIANT ENERGY, 
AND RADIO TRANSMISSION OF POWER SOUGHT TO BR CONTROLLED 


9. The monopoly of all future radio development in such vast fields 
as television, telephotography, distance actuation, radiant energy, and 
radio transmission of power. (This monopoly is sought through the 
agreements for the future pooling of all research made by the companies 
in the trust and the reciprocal allotment of exclusive fields for their 
exploitation) ; and 


FARMERS AND WORKERS ENTITLED TO BROADCASTING MEDIUM 


Whereas the field of radio is the last great public domain; and 
Whereas few, if any, of the powerful groups now holding licenses to 
operate the most desirable stations are concerned with the welfare of 
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the farmers and workers of the Nation, who constitute a large section 
of the population of the land, but are, on the other hand, decidedly 
hostile toward these two groups; and 

RADIO MONOPOLY MENACES FREE SPEECH 


Whereas the people, including the farmers and workers, are greatly 
alarmed at the monopolistic control of radio broadcasting, seeing therein 
great danger to themselves and a menace to free speech, independent 
thought, and personal initiative; and 

ORGANIZED LABOR AND FARMERS IMPORTANT FACTORS IN NATION 


Whereas organized labor and the organized farmers, constituting two 
wholesome and important factors, which have greatly contributed to the 
welfare and prosperity of the Nation, have ideals and a message which 
they desire to bring to the people through the medium of radio broad- 
casting, which they find it increasingly difficult to do because they can 
not secure the proper facilities on account of the aforesaid monopolistic 
control of radio broadcasting by groups hostile toward them; and 


WCFL, PIONEER IN RADIO ART—LABOR'S PROPERTY CONFISCATED WHEN 
COMMISSION REVERSES ITSELF 


Whereas organized labor and the organized farmers, represented by 
radio broadcasting Station WCFL, one of the pioneers before the creation 
of the Federal Radio Commission in the field of radio broadcasting, 
short waves, and television, owned and controlled by the American 
labor movement under a public mandate of trusteeship from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, have found it impossible to secure national 
broadcasting facilities for this station from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, notwithstanding the outlay of great sums of money and the assured 
financial and moral support of 5,000,000 dues-paying members of organ- 
ized labor in the United States, and the added financial and moral sup- 
port of large sections of the organized farmers in the United States, 
the commission having arbitrarily and with a display of bias refused to 
make an appropriate reallocation of broadcasting facilities after having 
granted Station WCFL a construction permit for a 50,000-watt station 
on October 15, 1928, basing its refusal on General Order No. 40 
and the allocation of November 11, 1928, and having limited Sta- 
tion WCFL’s broadcasting facilities to a frequency of 970 kilo- 
eycles and a power of 1,500 watts and having required it to 
cease operating at sunset on the Pacific coast, and having denied 
WCFL’s application for authority to operate with 50,000 watts 
power and unlimited time on a cleared frequency of 770 kilocycles, 
which was one of the frequencies theretofore designated by the Federal 
Radio Commission as a “cleared channel” in the fourth zone; by virtue 
of the aforessid refusal to allocate appropriate power and time, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission has practically confiscated labor's property at 
considerable financial loss and then and there seriously crippled the 
efforts of Station WCFL to provide a unique service calculated to exert 
an unlifting force upon the thinking, the habits, the character, and the 
progress of mankind; and 


APPEAL TO CONGRESS AS FINAL AUTHORITY—IMPOSSIBLE TO SECURE FAIR 
TREATMENT FROM RADIO COMMISSION 


Whereas labor and the farmers, and more especially, organized Jabor 
and the organized farmers, feeling and believing, as they have every 
reason to feel and believe, that the Federal Radio Commission bas un- 
justly discriminated against two such vital and necessary influences in 
the life of the Nation when it granted three national cleared unlimited- 
time channels to three Chicago local newspapers, and further belicving 
that the best interests—social, economic, and educational—of the people 
will be served if these groups have the means of proclaiming their ideals 
and voicing their messages over the air, to the world's greatest agricul- 
tural and industrial empire, and realizing that with the present attitude 
of the Federal Radio Commission it is impossible to hope for or expect 
a voluntary reallocation of wave lengths by the commission which might 
afford Station WCFL, or any other station or stations most representa- 
tive of labor, agriculture, and the American public, adequate broadcast- 
ing facilities, and believing further that the Congress of the United 
States is the final and highest authority on the question of radio-broad- 
casting rights and privileges; and 

RADIO TRUST MENACES REPUBLIC’S SAFETY 


Whereas the Radio Trust is the greatest menace to the safety of the 

Republic; and 
PEOPLE AROUSED TO DANGER OF MONOPOLISTIC COMBINE 

Whereas the people are aroused to the great danger arising from the 
threatened monopolistic combine of radio-broadcasting agencies and the 
necessity for action that will insure to the masses of the people some 
avenue through which to express their cultural, educational, and social 
aspiration; and 
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FIVE GREAT CORPORATIONS OPERATE 


Whereas an examination of the present allocation of wave lengths 
will prove this monopolistic trend, for it will show that (1) there is a 
group of five great corporations—that is, the General Electric Co., West- 
inghouse Electrie & Manufacturing Co., American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., United Fruit Corporation, and Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica—which have formed an alliance by mutual contracts and “ cross 
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licenses of patent rights to secure control of the entire field of radio 
patents and of the manufacture of radio equipment, and which group 
operates 11 broadcasting stations with an aggregate of approximately 
230,000 watts of power, and which reccives the exclusive us of 6 or 7 
of the 90 available channels in the United States; and (2) that by 
means of so-called chain hook-ups the stations owned by the Radio Trust 
composed of the five corporations hereinbefore described secures con- 
trol of at least 50 additional important broadcasting stations; and 
CONGRESS FIXES BASIS FOR RADIO LICENSES 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has by statutory enact- 
ment created a Federal Radio Commission and delegated to it the power 
and authority to license persons to operate radio-broadcasting stations, 
when in the judgment of the commission it will be “in the public inter- 
est, necessity, and convenience” so to do, the “ public welfare“ being the 
sole basis for determining who shall be allowed to operate a radio sta- 
tion; and 
CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED FOR PRIVATE PROFIT AWARDED MOST VALUABLE 

WAVE LENGTHS 


Whereas under the aforesaid authority delegated to it the Federal 
Radio Commission has licensed and allocated the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 90 available wave lengths,” which includes the 40 
cleared wave lengths or channels,” to private corporations organized 
for private profit and gain, and has also made available to numerous 
“local stations operating entirely for commercial profit facilities on 
the radio broadcasting spectrum; and 

RADIO COMMISSION ASSIGNS 40 CLEAR CHANNELS TO CORPORATIONS 


Whereas evidence of the tendency of the Federal Radio Commission 
to allocate the most desirable wave lengths to private corporations in 
disregard of the public interest, necessity, and convenience is demon- 
strated by the fact that the 40 “cleared radio broadcasting channels” 
established by the Federal Radio Commission have been allocated as 
follows (some for part time only): 

(1) To corporations formed for the specific purpose of operating a 
broadcasting station, 12 channels, 

(2) To corporations manufacturing radio equipment and supplies, 
seven channels. 

(3) To corporations dealing in merchandise of various kinds, 10 
channels. 

(4) To corporations publishing newspapers, 11 channels. 

(5) To public-utility corporations, three channels. 

(6) To insurance corporations, five channels. 

(7) To a fraternal corporation, one channel (limited time). 

(8) To a municipal corporation, one channel. 

RADIO COMMISSION DIRECTED TO ASSIGN THREE CLEAR CHANNELS TO 
GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Radio Commission shall assign three 
cleared channel frequencies within the broadcasting band, one for the 
executive control by each of the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and 
Interior, and shall issue no licenses to any person for the use of said 
frequencies except as directed by the Secretaries of the respective 
departments; and be it 

CHANNELS TO BE LICENSED ON RECOMMENDATION OF DEPARTMENTS 


Resolved further, That the use of said frequencies for periods of not 
to exceed one year, subject to renewal for like periods, shall be licensed 
by the commission upon recommendations of the said departments as 
hereinafter provided. The licenses of said departments shall be sub- 
ject to all the provisions of the radio act of 1927, except those relating 
to applications for and the granting, renewal, and modification of 
licenses issued by the commission; and be it 

LABOR SECRETARY TO RECOMMEND LABOR-ORGANIZATION STATIONS 


Resolved further, That the Secretary of Labor shall recommend the 
licensing of the use of the frequency assigned to that department to 
such station or stations as may be designated by the labor organiza- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Secretary, are the most representative 
of the labor interests of the United States; and be it 
AGRICULTURE SECRETARY TO RECOMMEND FARM-ORGANIZATION STATIONS 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall recommend 
the licensing of the use of the frequency assigned to that department 
to such station or stations as may be designated by the farm organiza- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Secretary, are most representative of 
the agricultural interests of the United States; and be it 

INTERIOR SECRETARY TO RECOMMEND EDUCATIONAL STATIONS 

Resolved, further, That the Secretary of the Interior shall recommend 
the licensing of the frequency assigned to that department to such 
station or stations as will, in the opinion of the Secretary, make the best 
use of said frequency in the dissemination of educational material and 
information of public interest. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 


1930 


S. 2370. An act to fix the salaries of offieers and members of 
the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 8154. An act providing for the lease of oil and gas 
deposits in or under railroad and other rights of way; and 

H. R. 10579. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, Ga., 
or some other place in Crawford County, Ga. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 476. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the District of Minnesota; 

H. R. 8154. An act providing for the lease of oil and gas de- 
posits in or under railroad and other rights of way; 

H. R. 9323. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
etc., and certain soldiers of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. R. 10579. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, 
Ga., or some other place in Crawford County, Ga. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
42 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 


day, May 20, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, May 20, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize an appropriation of $10,000 for the expenses of 


participation by the United States in the Ninth International 
Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1931 (H. J. Res. 333). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To determine the contribution of the United States to the 
expenses of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Ħ. R. 11194). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
1575 and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
474. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmit- 
ting copies of all papers from the files of the War Department 
relating to the claim of Alfred W. Kliefoth, now first secretary, 
American Embassy, Berlin, Germany, arising from the loss by 
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confiscation or theft of personal property at Leningrad, then 
Petrograd, Russia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

475. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Taunton River, Mass. (H. Doc. No. 403) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

476. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of Nome Harbor, Alaska (H. Doc. No. 404); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Joint Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. A report on the disposition of useless papers 
in the Government Printing Office (Rept. No. 1517). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 4140. 
An act providing for the sale of the remainder of the coal and 
asphalt deposits in the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations, Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1518). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT; Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10425. 
A bill to amend the act of June 6, 1912 (37 Stat. 125; U. S. C., 
title 25, sec. 425), entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to classify and appraise unallotted Indian lands“; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1519). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11784. 
A bill to provide for the addition of certain lands to the Rocky 
Mountain National Park in the State of Colorado; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1520). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11489. A bill to provide for the commemoration of certain 
military historic events, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1525). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. S. J. Res. 24. A joint resolution for 
the payment of certain employees of the United States Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia and employees of the District 
of Columbia for March 4, 1929; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1526). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
8812. A bill authorizing the Menominee Tribe of Indians to 
employ general attorneys; with amendment (Rept. No. 1527). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KOPP: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 12121. A 
bill to provide for a survey of the Salmon River, Alaska, with a 
view to the prevention and control of its floods; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1530). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KOPP: Committee on Labor. S. 8061. An act to amend 
section 4 of the act entitled “An act to create a department of 
labor,” approved March 4, 1913; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1531). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2550. A bill for 
the relief of Joseph Pulitzer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1505). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
8727. A bill for the relief of Wallace E. Ordway; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1506). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6758. A bill for the relief of James B. Conner; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1507). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7555. A bill for 
the relief of Andrew Markhus; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1508). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
7794. A bill for the relief of Genevieve M. Heberle; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1509). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 
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Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7797. A bill for 
the relief of Jens H. Larsen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1510). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8271. A bill for the relief of Brewster Agee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1511). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10093. A bill for 
the relief of Emmett Brooks; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1512). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10938. A bill for 
the relief of Harry W. Ward; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1513). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
11015. A bill to provide an appropriation for the payment 
of claims of persons who suffered property damage, death, or 
personal injury due to the explosion at the naval ammunition 
depot, Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10, 1926; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1514). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11112. A 
bill for the relief of William R. Nolan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1515). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1045. An act for the 
relief of Sheldon R. Purdy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1516). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2083. A 
bill for the relief of A. N. Ross; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1521). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3426. A bill 
for the relief of Halvor H. Groven ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1522). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9872. A bill to 
extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1916, to Andrew J. Brown, a former rural mail carrier 


at Erwin, Tenn., without amendment (Rept. No. 1523). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
ADVERSE REPORTS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 5904. A 
bill for the relief of Chick Patrick (Rept. No, 1528). Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on War Claims. H. R, 6904. A 


bill for the relief of C. H. Reynolds, assignee of the Bitu-Mass 
Paving Co., of Spokane, Wash.; (Rept. No. 1529). Laid on the 
table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6885) for 
the relief of J. Thurman Lincoln, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 12487) authorizing an annual 
appropriation for the expense of establishing and maintaining a 
United States passport bureau at Galveston, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 12438) for the erection of a 
suitable monument or memorial at Savannah, Ga., to commemo- 
rate the founding of the colony of Georgia as well as the 
colonial, Revolutionary, War between the States, and other bat- 
tles at or near that place; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 12439) to authorize the con- 
struction and use of underground pneumatic-tube service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12440) providing certain 
exemptions from taxation for Treasury bills; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 12441) to provide for the 
closing of certain streets in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12442) to amend section 300 
of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 12443) to amend section 79 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 12444) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr, McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12445) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase tax liens and tax titles of 
the lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H, R. 12446) to amend section 284 
of the Judicial Code of the United States to authorize the im- 
paneling of a third grand jury in the southern district of New 
York; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 12447) to extend hospital 
facilities to certain retired officers and employees of the Light- 
house Service and to improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse 
Service; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIROVICH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 337) trans- 
ferring the functions of the radio division of the Department 
of Commerce to the Federal Radio Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LUCE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 338) to make 
available to the Congress the services and data of the Interstate 
Legislative Reference Bureau; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 339) to create 
a commission on the reorganization of the administrative branch 
of the Government and the centralization of government; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY : Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 340) extend- 
ing the time for the assessment, refund, and credit of income 
taxes for 1927 and 1928, in the case of married individuais 
haying community income; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. GARRETT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 341) author- 
izing an annual appropriation for the expense of establishing 
and maintaining a United States passport bureau at Houston, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KVALE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 342) that no 
further permits or licenses for the development of water-power 
sites be granted by the Federal Power Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 12448) for the relief of the 
heirs of Garrett Walsh, sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also a bill (H. R. 12449) granting an increase of pension to 
Hattie Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12450) for the relief of set- 
tlers in Baker County, Oreg., and to consolidate certain forest 
lands within the Whitman National Forest, Oreg., and to add 
certain lands thereto; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (H. R. 12451) granting an increase 
o pension to Sarah Frandle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R, 12452) granting a pension to 
Ogla Wolff Schwarz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 12453) for the relief of Millie M. 
Hinman ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12454) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Dane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12455) granting 
an increase of pension to Rachel Minear; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 12456) for the relief of Nellie 
Oliver ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12457) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza J. Gates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 12458) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary J. Crichfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12459) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Gibson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12460) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca A. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12461) for the 
relief of J. S. Easterling; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 12462) to correct the Navy 
record of Louis Veith; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 12463) granting a pension to 
Margaret J. Triplett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12464) grant- 
ing a pension to Albert F. Campbell; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 12465) granting a pension to 
Catherine Stevens; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


1930 


By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 12466) granting a pension to 
Helen Czolba; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12467) for the 
relief of Annie E. Coulter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 12468) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah A. Martin; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 12469) for the relief of D. E. 
Tracy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 12470) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Glenn Hammond Curtiss; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 12471) granting an increase 
of pension to Virginia L. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12472) granting an increase 
of pension to Paulina Gookins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12473) grant- 
ing a pension to Ardelia Pettry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12474) for the relief of Ara- 
bella E. Bodkin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12475) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 12476) for the relief 
of B. T. Williamson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12477) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary S. Knight; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12478) granting a pension to Sarah Lee 
Hess; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7301. Petition of Arrowhead Izaak Walton Association, of 
Hibbing, Minn., urging the passage of the Shipstead-Nolan bill, 
protecting the forests and water levels in the Arrowhead dis- 
trict of northern Minnesota from exploitation until an adequate 
plan of conservation can be worked out for the region; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

7302. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Woman's 
Club of Sheldon, Iowa, and the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Sheldon, Iowa, requesting that Congress enact a law 
for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing 
higher standards before producfion for films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7303. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 39 residents 
of Dayton, Ohio, asking for modification of the Volstead Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7304. Also, petition signed by 16 residents of Dayton, Ohio, 
for modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7305. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce of city of Newark, N. J., in opposition to consolida- 
tion of the carriers and urging that the consolidation provisions 
of the interstate commerce act be repealed ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7306. Also, petition of division of vocational education, State 
board of education, Oklahoma City, Okla., urging support of 
House bill 10250; to the Committee on Education. 

7307. Also, petition of Emil Soucek, Lamont, Okla., urging 
support of House bill 10250; to the Committee on Education. 

7308. Also, petition of Jet Chapter, Future Farmers of 
America, Jet, Okla., urging support of House bill 10250; to the 
Committee on Education. 

7309. Also, petition of Luse-Stevenson Co., Chicago, III., in 
opposition to increased tariff on corkboard; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

7310. Also, petition of H. E. Wallace, Republican county 
chairman, Spiro, Okla., urging support of House bill 2968; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7311. Also, petition of Labor Union 552, Enid, Okla., urging 
support of Sproul standard wage bill, H. R. 9232; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

7312. Also, petition of Wives of letter carriers of Stillwater, 
Okla., urging support of House bill 6603; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. ý 

7313. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of League of Women Voters 
of Olivia, Minn., urging rejection of Norris amendments provid- 
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ing for leasing Muscle Shoals to private interests; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

7314. By Mr. OSIAS: Petition of Julie Dumagco, Daraga, 
Albay, P. I., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7315. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Elliott (Iowa) Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, favoring Federal supervision over 
moving pictures in interstate and international commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7316. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, urging Congress to pass the Sparks alien amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 263; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7317. Also, petition of citizens of Massachusetts, indorsing 
the bill for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the Dis- 
trict or Columbia or in any of the Territorial or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

7318. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Seegon Creek Creamery 
Co., Danville, III., protesting against Senate bill 3060; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

7319. Also, petition of Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, IIL, 
protesting against Wagner bill, 8. 3060; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 3 

7320. Also, petition of American Asphalt Roof Corporation, 
East St. Louis, Ill., urging defeat of Senate bill 3060 appropriat- 
ing certain money; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

7321. Also, petition of Gertrude Welch, Eleanor T. Cochran, 
Roberta Harvey, Katherine Strawn Dixon, and Dorothy 
Schmidt, of the Junior League, of Chicago, III., urging passage 
of House bill 9042; to the Committee on the Library. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 20, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Z&Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Lord, our Heavenly Father, whose blessed Son came not 
to be ministered unto but to minister, and gave us a new com- 
mandment that we should love one another, grant, we beseech 
Thee, that inspired by Thy love and following in His steps we 
may worthily minister in Thy name to all who suffer wrong, 
to the friendless and the needy, and to all who are burdened 
with care. 

Give us wisdom to resolve and patience to perform the nobler 
tasks, that doing good by stealth we may blush to find it fame, 
knowing that one self-approving hour outweighs whole years 
of men’s applause. And when the dusk—that miracle of gold 
and violet moments with the light of immortal heaven behind 
the rampart of the hills—shall call us home, may we find rest 
and peace in Him, who came among us as one that serveth, 
and having loved His own, loved them even to the uttermost, 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL } 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River, 244 
miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla, ; 

S. 548. An act for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork 
of the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski 
County, Ky. ; 

S. 3742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3743. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky. ; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; 

S. 3783. An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; 
and 
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S. 4119. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 
1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1234) to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to impose demurrage charges on 
undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to each of the following bills 
of the House: 

H. R. 8574. An act to transfer to the Attorney General cer- 
tain functions in the administration of the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of Jus- 
tice, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10840. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River, at 
or near Peoria, III.; 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina 


for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in“ 


1929; and 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute ot 
health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in as- 
certaining the cause, prevention, and cure of diseases affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

II. R. 200. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, and/or Wyoming, and/or between such States and 
the State of Arizona with respect to the division and apportion- 
ment of the waters of the Colorado River, and all tributary 
streams above Lee Ferry; 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass. ; 

H. R. 10375. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled 
nurses of the Army and the Navy; 

II. R. 10062. An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist; 

H. R. 11145, An act to increase the authorization for an ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the sixth session of the Perma- 
nent International Association of Road Congresses to be held in 
the District of Columbia in October, 1930; 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark.; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R, 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11278. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa; 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. X.; 

H. R. 11432. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 
4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land; 
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H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of IIIInois; 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker 
or tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Member of the Continental Congress, and 
patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; 

H. R. 11978. An act to authorize the appointment of employees 
in the executive branch of the Government and the District of 
Columbia ; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the expenses of the arbitration of the claim of Charles J. 
Harrah against the Government of Cuba. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McKellar Simmons 
Ashurst Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNary Steiwer 
Black Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Tale Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Harris Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harrison Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hastings Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hatfield Overman Townsend 
Capper awes Patterson ‘Trammell 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Tydings 
Connally Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Wagner 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Johnson Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
DNI Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Keyes Schall Wheeler 
Frazier smg Sheppard 

George La Follette Shipstead 

Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Fron] and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmiruH] are detained from the Senate by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. The presentation of peti- 
tions and memorials is in order. If there are none, reports of 
committees are next in order. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4357) to limit 
the jurisdiction of district caurts of the United States, and I 
submit a report (No. 691) thereon. I desire to give notice that 
I shall endeavor to have the Senate take up and dispose of this 
bill before the adjournment of the present session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases (Rept. No. 692); and 

H. R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors (Rept. 
No. 695). 

Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2010) for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
693) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 176) trans- 
ferring the functions of the radio division of the Department of 
Commerce to the Federal Radio Commission, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 694) thereon. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported post-office nominations, 
which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: í 
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By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4517) to provide for the regulation of tolls over 
certain bridges; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 

A bill (S. 4518) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in the State 
of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry; and 

A bill (S. 4519) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the White River at or 
near Clarendon, Ark. (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4520) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob Gussin; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 4521) granting an increase of pension to Hattie J. 
Beecher; and 

A bill (S. 4522) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4523) granting an increase of pension to Susan 8. 
Tidball (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 4524) granting a pension to George W. Bryant (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4525) granting a pension to Cora E. Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Messrs. BRATTON, CUTTING, SHEPPARD, and CON- 
NALLY: 

A bill (S. 4526) providing for the issuance of patents upon 
certain conditions to lands and accretions thereto determined to 
be within the State of New Mexico in accordance with the de- 
cree of the Supreme Court of the United States entered April 9, 
1928; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4527) granting a pension to Seward Southern; and 

A bill (S. 4528) granting a pension to Albert J. Thomas; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4529) to amend the act entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices and 
other buildings and work under the supervision of the Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, 
as amended by act of March 6, 1920 (with an accompanying 
paper) ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4530) granting a pension to Grace Major (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4532) for the relief of Frederick Roland Hickey 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 4533) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close certain portions of Arizona Avenue 
and of P Street in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (for Mr. SMITH) : 

A bill (S. 4534) for the relief of Lieut. Harry C. Garrison; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4535) for the relief of the Waterous Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4536) granting a pension to E. D. Simms; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4537) to relinquish all right, title, and interest of 
the United States in certain lands in the State of Louisiana; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4538) authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Missouri River between 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

SURVEY FOR CANCER CONTROL 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I introduce a bill authorizing 
a survey in connection with the control of cancer, and also 
submit an explanatory statement which I ask to have inserted 
in the Recorp immediately following the bill, and also referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 4531) authorizing a survey by the Public Health 
Service in connection with the control of cancer, was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying statement, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service is authorized and directed to make a general 
survey in connection with the control of cancer and submit a report 
thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable, together with his recom- 


mendations for necessary Federal legislation. Such survey shall in- 
clude (1) an investigation of the researches being carried on with 
respect to the control of cancer in the various institutions in the 
United States and abroad, (2) an investigation of the existing methods 
of treatment of cancer with a view to determining and encouraging 
the use of the best methods of treatment to the exclusion of those that 
are worthless or fraudulent, (3) the ascertaining of the best methods 
of increasing the number of physicians skilled in the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer, (4) the ascertaining of the best means of educat- 
ing the public with respect to the signs and symptoms of cancer in its 
early stages in order to prevent neglect and delay in treatment, (5) 
the ascertaining of the extent to which provision now exists for furnish- 
ing optimum treatment for cancer for all sufferers, together with an 
estimate of what would be needed to make this adequate, and the cost 
thereof, and (6) the collection of any other pertinent data to enable 
the Congress to act advisedly in this matter. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 


The statement is as follows: 


A DISCUSSION OF A PROPOSED BILL AUTHORIZING A SURVEY IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE CONTROL OF CANCER 


Item 1: An investigation of the researches being carried on with re- 
spect to the control of cancer in the various institutions in the United 
States and abroad. 

Ultimate successful control of cancer, beyond what is now feasible 
under the best conditions, must be dependent upon research into the 
nature and causes of the disease, and the means by which it may be 
avoided, prevented, and cured. Since cancer is a matter of national 
concern the Government should be informed as to how extensively 
and how well such researches are now being provided for throughout 
this country and abroad in order that it may lend its influence to the 
improvement, if necessary, of conditions. 

This study would be prosecuted by both a questionnaire addressed to 
all institutions which could be ascertained by inquiry to be engaged in 
such work and by personal visits of persons haying expert knowledge 
of cancer research, in cases where such supplemental information ap- 
peared advisable. A good deal of information has already been secured 
on this topic. 

Item 2: An investigation of the existing methods of treatment of 
cancer with a view to determining and encouraging the use of the 
best methods of treatment to the exclusion of those that are worthless 
or fraudulent, 

The purpose is stated in the item sufficiently clearly. The methods 


would be to secure records of a large number of persons suffering 


from bona fide cancer, who haye been treated by various methods, and 
to compare the results secured. Much care will be necessary to deter- 
mine the kind, location, and duration of each case in order to make 
the results comparable. It is understood that not many institutions 
in this country have sufficiently detailed records to furnish material 
for this purpose, but the total cases will probably be considerable, and 
will require statistical analysis. 

Item 3: The ascertaining of the best methods of increasing the 
number of physicians skilled in the diagnosis and treatment of cancer. 

It is generally believed by specialists who are in a position to know, 
that the number of physicians throughout the country who have the 
special skill necessary for the prompt recognition and best treatment 
of cancer, is not sufficient for the increased needs of the public. In 
studying the question of how to meet this need, those organizations 
having to do with medical education, both undergraduate and post- 
graduate, and with agencies providing fellowship facilities for special 
studies, will be consulted. Also the rôle of State medical examining 
boards will be investigated. The possibilities of furnishing timely 
and authoritative information concerning cancer to practicing phy- 
sicians will be studied. 

Item 4: The ascertaining of the best means of educating the public 
with respect to the signs and symptoms of cancer in its early stages 
in order to prevent neglect and delay in treatment. 

A large and influential voluntary association and some of the State 
and city health organizations have had large experience in this feature, 
and it will be necessary to assemble and evaluate the methods used 
and their results. 

Item 5: The ascertaining of the extent to which provision now exists 
for furnishing optimum treatment for cancer for all sufferers, together 
with an estimate of what would be needed to make this adequate, and 
the cost thereof. 

This is in many respects the most important item. It is generally 
believed by those of extensive experience that facilities for optimum 
treatment are quite inadequate for the public needs, and that they 
are not equably distributed geographically. The result is believed to 
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be that even of those sufferers from cancer who seek treatment 
promptly, only a minority are able to secure medica] ald calculated 
to give the best chances for life and health, If this is so, it would be a 
most valuable service to give it quantitative expression, pointing out 
the extent and location of the greatest need, in order that local pro- 
vision for optimum treatment could be undertaken. 

The methods of survey would be by questionnaire, supplemented by 
personal visits by persons expert in evaluating facilities for diagnosing 
and treating cancer. The cost of adequate provision could be esti- 
mated on the basis of unit treatment—cost per unit of population— 
and the estimated prevalence of cancer in various areas, 

Item 6: The collection of any other pertinent data to enable the 
Congress to act advisedly in this matter. 

The purpose of this item is self-evident. In the course of the 
investigation, factors may be encountered which would promise in- 
formation of great value to the Congress, although not enumerated in 
the foregoing items. This is to enable their investigation without 
further authority. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL-——PORT TAMPA CHANNEL, 
FLA. 


Mr. TRAMMELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authori- 
zation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed. 

EXPENDITURES OF COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCE- 
MENT 


Mr. GLASS. I submit a resolution and ask that it may lie 
on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 272) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Whereas Congress has appropriated $250,000 to be expended under 
the direction of the President for the purposes of a thorough inquiry 
into the problems of prohibition enforcement, all of which sum will 
have been expended by the end of the current fiscal year; and 

Whereas the so-called Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment appointed by the President to carry out such purposes has asked 
for a further appropriation of $250,000; and 

Whereas the said commission has made no adequate report of its 
activities in connection with prohibition enforcement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Comptroller General is directed to furnish to the 
Senate as soon as practicable a comprehensive statement of the expendi- 
tures made by or for the said commission to the date of the adoption 
of this resolution. 

SUSIE M. BEAVENS 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following resolution (8. Res. 
273), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and f> 


directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Susie M. 
Beavens, widow of Harry E. Beavens, late a machinist and engineer 
in the employ of the Architect of the Capitol, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


INLAND WATERWAY FROM DELAWARE RIVER TO CHESAPEAKE BAY 
(S. DOC. NO. 151) 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as a Senate document, with an illustration, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers and a report from the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors on the inland waterway from the Delaware River to 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 200. An act granting the consent of Congress to com- 
pacts or agreements between the States of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, and/or Wyoming, and/or between such States 
and the State of Arizona with respect to the division and ap- 
portionment of the waters of the Colorado River, and all tribu- 
tary streams above Lee Ferry; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass.; and 

H. R. 10662. An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
5 expense to the reservist; to the Committee on Naval 

Airs. 
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H. R. 10375. An act to provide for the retirement of disabled 
8 of the Army and the Navy; to the Committee on Military 

airs, 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. ; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela’ 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11273. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa; 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. Y.; and 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway, in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 11432. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the enlarging of the Capitol Grounds,” approved March 
4, 1929, relating to the condemnation of land; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence Member of the Continental Congress, and pa- 
triot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

H. R. 11978. An act to authorize the appointment of employees 
in the executive branch of the Government and the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

H. R. 11145. An act to increase the authorization for an appro- 
priation for the expenses of the sixth session of the Permanent 
International Association of Road Congresses, to be held in the 
District of Columbia in October, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 248. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
for the expenses of the arbitration of the claim of Charles J. 
Harrah against the Government of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mand and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 10, 
24, 25, 33, 34, 40, and 52. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
18, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, and 
50, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,277,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $5,496,786”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$488,500”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the acceptance of a donation of land and the con- 
struction thereon of suitable buildings and appurtenances for the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 15, 1930, $100,000; and in addition thereto the Secretary 
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of Agriculture is authorized to enter into contracts or otherwise 
to incur obligations for the purposes of such act in amounts not 
exceeding $800,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $12,066,230"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 515,859,230“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $397,474”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $2,593,204”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $59,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert“ $1,322,320”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $1,818,320"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“For an additional amount for the control, the prevention of 
the spread, and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, the 
employment of persons and means in the city of Washington and 
elsewhere, investigations, printing, and the maintenance, repair, 
and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $1,740,000, to be immediately available: Pro- 
vided, That in addition to the foregoing sum there is authorized 
to be transferred from other appropriations available to the De- 
partment of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1931 such sum 
or sums, not exceeding in the aggregate $1,500,000, to be used 
as an emergency reserve fund for the further purposes of this 
paragraph, and to be released for expenditure when, in the 
judgment of the President of the United States, the intensity 
and/or distribution of infestation of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
render such action necessary: Provided further, That in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no expenditure shall be 
made hereunder until a sum or sums adequate to State coopera- 
tion shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by 
State, county, or local authorities or individuals or organiza- 
tions.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $5,448,800”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from. its 
disagreement to the amendnrent of the Senate numbered 51, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as fol- 
lows: “, and for the erection of a laboratory building in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere for permanent quarters for 
the testing and research work of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and for the acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, gift, grant, 
dedication, or otherwise, of such lands as he may deem necessary 
to provide a suitable site for such laboratory not to exceed 
$300,000, to be paid from the administrative funds authorized 
by the act approved November 9, 1921, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplemental thereto, appropriated herein. On and 
after the passage of this act the unexpended balance of the ap- 
propriation of $75,000 made by the act approved March 4, 1917 
(U. S. Stat. L., vol. 39, p. 1161), for such a laboratory on the 
Arlington farm property of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture shall cease to be available and shall be covered into 
the Treasury“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $156, 397,770"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

W. L. Jones, 

Henry W. KEYES, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 

Jonn B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Rosr. G. SIMMONS, 

JoHN W. SUMMERS, 

J. P. BucHANAN, 

JoHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THOMAS W. CUNNINGHAM, RECALCITRANT 
WITNESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
5 coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 262) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on the 13th instant, as follows: 


Whereas on the 19th day of May, 1926, the Senate of the United 
States by resolution created a committee of five members and authorized 
an! directed said committee “to investigate what moneys, emoluments, 
rewards, or things of value, including agreements or understandings of 
support for appointment or election to office have been promised, con- 
tributed, made, or expended, or shall hereafter be promised, contributed, 
expended, or made by any person, firm, corporation, or committee, 
organization, or association, to influence the nomination of any person 
as a candidate of any political party or organization for membership in 
the United States Senate, or to contribute to or promote the election of 
any person as a Member of the United States Senate”; and 

Whereas in pursuance of its duty under said resolution the committee 
held a meeting at Washington, in the District of Columbia, on February 
21, 1927, at which meeting Thomas W. Cunningham, in obedience to the 
subpeena of said committee, appeared as a witness; and 7 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham refused to answer certain 
pertinent questions propounded to him by said committee; and 

Whereas said Thomas W. Cunningham, by virtue of said refusal, 
violated section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham was thereafter, to wit, on 
April 20, 1928, indicted by a grand jury in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia for refusing to answer the questions so propounded - 
to him by said committee; and 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham was afterwards, by virtue 
of a warrant issued on account of said indictment, arrested in the city 
of Philadelphia; and 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham swore out a writ of habeas 
corpus in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas upon the hearing in said district court the said Thomas W. 
Cunningham was remanded to the custody of the United States marshal 
for removal to the District of Columbia; and 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham appealed from said order 
of the district court of the United States to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit; and 

Whereas upon such appeal the said circuit court of appeals, by a 
divided opinion reversed the said district court and ordered the said 
Thomas W. Cunningham discharged from custody; and 

Whereas on the same state of facts and on account of the refusal of 
the said Thomas W. Cunningham to answer said questions as above set 
forth, the Senate of the United States issued its warrant directed to the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, commanding the Sergeant at Arms to 
bring the said Thomas W. Cunningham before the Senate to answer the 
questions which he had refused to answer before said committee; and 

Whereas in said case arising out of the same condition and the same 
state of facts, the said Thomas W. Cunningham in like manner swore 
out a writ of habeas corpus in the same courts above named and with 
like result; and 

Whereas in said last-mentioned case the Senate of the United States 
directed the committee to take an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Supreme Court, upon the hearing of said appeal, 
reversed the order of the said Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit and reinstated the judgment of the district court, thereby holding 
that the said Thomas W. Cunningham was in contempt of the Senate 
for refusing to answer the questions above referred to and in effect 
holding that the circuit court of appeals ia ordering the discharge of 
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the said Thomas W. Cunningham was in error, and in effect reversing 
said decision (279 U. S. 597); and 

Whereas after said decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States the United States attorney filed a motion for a rehearing in the 
case above referred to wherein the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit had ordered the discharge of said Thomas W. Cunningham ; 
and 

Whereas the said Thomas W. Cunningham has never been tried upon 
the indictment above referred to and there exists under the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States above referred to no reason 
why the said Thomas W. Cunningham should not be brought to trial 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia upon said indictment : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Hon. Leo A. Rover, United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia, be, and he is hereby, directed to report to the 
Senate— 

(1) Whether said motion for a rehearing in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has been disposed of. 

(2) If said motion for a rehearing has been disposed of and decided 
adversely to the contention of the United States, whether he, the said 
Leo A. Rover, has taken an appeal therefrom to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

(3) If said motion for a rehearing has not been dispesed of, why has 
the same been delayed? 

(4) If said motion has been disposed of by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit, and the said Thomas W. Cunningham has 
been remanded to the United States marshal for the District of Colum- 
bia, why has the said Thomas W. Cunningham not been put upon trial 
upon the charges contained in said indictment? 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] both 
looked into the resolution after it went over. They are both 
agreeable now to the Senate taking it up and considering it and 
have no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

BILL RECOMMITTED 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, at the request of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce I ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persons 
in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating 
on the public highways returned to the committee for a few days 
for further consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRATTON. May I ask what is the request? 

Mr. COUZENS. The request is submitted by direction of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, which desires to have the bus 
bill returned to it for a few days for further consideration. It 
will be reported back promptly to the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator expect to call up the bill pretty 
soon? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; to-morrow or Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, and the 
bill is recommitted. 

“ GOVERNMENT BY GAG” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
from the Mobile Register of May 18, and ask unanimous consent 
that it may be read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the editorial will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Mobile Register of Sunday, May 18, 1930] 
GOVERNMENT BY GAG 


The announced determination of certain supposed leaders in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives to apply the gag rule when the new 
Muscle Shoals bill is laid before the House for consideration, to limit 
debate on the measure to a few minutes on each side of the question, 
and to prohibit the introduction of amendments is an attack upon popu- 
lar government. The time might have been when the use of gags, in 
the form of hot irons rammed down the throats of men, or mufflers of 
some kind to silence opposition, fit in with the dominant thought of 
the period; but are we now living in such a time in America where the 
greatest democracy of the world has been established? We think not, 
and we think, too, that these unwise leaders in Congress who are to 
undertake to gag opposition to what seems to be a faulty Muscle Shoals 
measure may find out that Americans do not believe in the gag. Gags 
are for gangsters and highwaymen in this age. 

The House of Representatives, more than any other branch of the 
Central Government, is supposed to be responsive to the demands of 
the American people; it is supposed to reflect the sentiment of the 
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people of the Nation, and each Member of the House is supposed to 
reflect the sentiment and opinion of the people who intrusted him with 
a commission to speak and vote for them on public measures of interest 
to them. If a small group in Congress can take these rights away from 
a Representative, then constitutional government in this country cer- 
tainly has ceased to be what the founders thought it would be. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama permit a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. So far as I have been able to hear what the 
clerk has read, it seems to me that this is an attack on the 
other branch of Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLACK. This, as I understand, is an editorial which 
evidently represents sentiment throughout the country with 
reference to pending legislation, and the rules of procedure with 
reference to pending legislation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it a reflection on the Senate? If so, I 
have no objection to its being read; but if it is reflecting on the 
conduct of the other branch of Congress, it seems to me, in 
8 with our procedure, that it ought not to be read in 

Mr. BLACK. So far as I see, it is not a reflection on anything 
that has been done. It is a comment on some news items 
which have gone out throughout the country to the effect that 
an effort will be made in the other body to push through a bill 
without giving opportunity for debate or for the offering of 
amendments. For that reason, before such action is taken, it 
occurs to me that it is nothing more than right and proper that 
the views of the people, as reflected in editorial columns, might 
be published for the benefit of the people, and to serve as an 
indication of the feeling of the public with reference to any 
such action. 

That has not been done in the House. I sincerely trust that it 
wiil not be done. It does comment upon such action if it 
should be done, but I imagine that it probably will not be right 
to assume directly that such action would be taken in the 
House. It refers to news items which have gone out. In other 
words, it is a statement of a prospective condition, rather than 
anything that has happened in the past with reference to 
Muscle Shoals legislation. 

I submitted the editorial to several Senators before I offered 
it for publication in the Recoxp, and I thought it was so appro- 
priate to the situation and was so timely just at this time, only 
a few weeks before some have said we are going to adjourn, 
that it should be read into the Record. I will state farther to 
the Senator that I did it for this reason: Personally, it is my 
intention to object to the limit, and, if I can get enough sup- 
port in this body, to prevent any adjournment of this session 
of the Senate until there has been a full, fair, and free oppor- 
tunity in both Houses to vote upon Muscle Shoals legislation, 
with the opportunity given the representatives of the people in 
both Houses to offer amendments or substitutes as they may 
see fit. 

That is the object and purpose. I know of no better time to 
bring it up than before such action has been taken. I desire 
at this time, since the Senator has asked the question, to put the 
Senate on notice that if I can get sufficient support in this 
body, there will be no adjournment of either body until there 
has been a fair opportunity for every Member of the House and 
Senate to put himself on record as to how he stands on Muscle 
Shoals legislation, including the right to vote on such amend- 
ments and substitutes as may be offered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I admire the Senator’s 
courage, and his position, which is a perfectly natural one; but 
it does seem to me, with all due respect to the Senator, that a 
newspaper criticism of the other House ought to be read into 
the Recorp by some one in the other House, and not by a Mem- 
ber of this House. For the sake of good legislation, for the sake 
of harmony between the two bodies, for the sake of avoiding 
difficulties in conference which might make it more difficult 
to secure legislation in the interest of the people of the United 
States it seems to me we ought to avoid on the one floor criti- 
cism of what they do, or might do, or are about to do, on the 
other floor. 

That has been so held. I hope the Senator will not ask to 
have the editorial read here, but will ask some of his friends 
in the House who agree with him to have it read there, in order 
that it may appear as a criticism by a Member of the body to 
which it refers. 

Mr. BLACK. May I say to the Senator that I agree with 
him fully with reference to the amicable relations that should 
exist between the two bodies. If this were a criticism or could 
be construed as a criticism of what the House has done, I would 
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agree with the Senator thoroughly. If the Senator objects, so 
far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing to have the matter, 
‘before it is read any further, referred to the Vice President, so 
that if there are any portions which the Vice President con- 
siders to be violative of the rules, they may be eliminated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that there is nothing in the rules themselves that makes any 
provision concerning reference to the other branch of Congress, 
and that that is merely a precedent which has grown up. 
May I further say that even in so far as the precedent is con- 
cerned, in my judgment it does not apply to articles being read 
at the desk, but applies only to Senators in debate on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the further 
reading of the article? The Chair hears none, and the clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Gags in any form are reminiscent of intolerance, of galling tyranny, 
and are wholly out of harmony with the spirit and purpose of modern 
democracy. Gags are subversive of democracy. Gag rules, which seek 
to silence the voices of the chosen representatives of the people, are de- 
structive of representative government in this country; they are resorted 
to in Congress only when there is a desire on the part of some Members 
of Congress to flout public opinion and to thwart and defeat the popular 
will with respect to measures of profound interest to the people of this 
country. 

There is a growing belief In this country that Congress is too much 
at the mercy of committees of one kind and another. The Rules Com- 
mittee particularly has become extremely dangerous in recent years. 
Critical books have been written on this danger. Efforts have been made 
to curb this committee and to restore popular control in the National 
House of Representatives; these efforts began during the time of Reed, 
of Maine, whose czarlike methods alarmed the country, and they were 
continued during the Cannon régime in the House. But no effective 
corrective seems to have been found up to now, except for brief periods. 

There was some modification of House rules under Cannon as a re- 
sult of a revolutionary movement; but under the present Speaker there 
has been a recurrence to practices against which Members of the House 
have hitherto revolted. 

This effort to apply the gag rule to the Muscle Shoals measure will 
again focus the attention of the country on the importance of restoring 
the lower House of Congress to its proper constitutional functions, It 
is a representative body and its Members have a right to be heard on 
measures of vital concern to their constituents. 

If the gag is applied in this Muscle Shoals matter the people of this 
country will have a right to ask who is responsible for it, for the 
people know that the power lobby and its influential allies at the 
national capital haye not been inactive; they know these lobbyists are 
seeking to do all they are capable of doing to defeat the manifest wishes 
of the people in this matter, and the people would like to know whether 
Members of the House of Representatives are going to do their bidding 
or the bidding of the power lobby. Under which king, Bezonians?” 
The powerful and unscrupulous power lobby or the people? Know this, 
in any case: This is not a government by gag, and the people are not 
going to stand for gag rule. 


PROHIBITION LAW—STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RASKOB 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk 
and ask to have read what purports to be an interview with Mr. 
John J. Raskob, which appeared in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal of May 19, 1930. The interview was sent from Paris, 
France, through the Universal News Service, as will appear 
from the article. I have no comment at this time to make upon 
this interview except to express my emphatic dissent from the 
views and opinion expressed therein by Mr. Raskob. 

There being no objection, the Chief Clerk read as follows from 
the Winston-Salem Journal, Monday, May 19, 1930: 

RASKOB SAYS AMERICA WILL ABANDON DRY LAW 

Panis, May 18 (US).—‘“ The American people are going to find a 
way to do away with prohibition within the next two years.” 

So declared John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratie National 
Committee, at the Hotel Meurice, on arriving here from Rome. 

“The fatuous individuals who represent the organized opposition can 
not say for one minute that they represent the voice of the people,” 
Mr, Raskob continued. 

“What's beyond me is that more people can not see to what extent 
prohibition is detested. It is growing more so. Daily hitherto moderate 
and sensible drys are changing, demanding repeal. That tide will grow 
and sweep everything before it.” 


YESTERDAY'S VOTE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I doubt if there has hap- 


pened in a long time an incident more far-reaching than the vote 
taken on yesterday in the Senate on the resolution to release the 
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majority conferees on the tariff bill from their pledge in con- 
nection with the flexible provision. Of course, it furnished to 
the Vice President an opportunity, after about a year or more 
of waiting, to cast a vote on a very close question. I congratu- 
late the Vice President for having been here on that occasion. 
But it is a matter of such moment, and the American people 
are so much interested in the flexible clause as adopted by the 
Senate, and as the effects of the action of the Senate may be 
the destruction of this great, constructive proposal, I am sure 
the Vice President wants to do the right thing about it. 

In order that in the future the records and precedents may 
reveal what was done yesterday, so that the Senate in the fu- 
ture may follow the precedent, I am going to raise a point of 
order on the right of the Vice President on yesterday to decide 
this momentous question. 

Of course, the Vice President may want to excuse himself 
and not decide the question, it is so delicate and so important, 
but I hope he will decide it, and it may be that he will just want 
to withdraw the vote he cast on that occasion. [Laughter.] 

We appreciate that under the Constitution the Vice President 
on certain occasions may decide questions where there is an 
equal division, but I want to present this phase of the matter 
to the Vice President. A promise was made to $6 Senators by 
the conferees on the tariff bill that they would not recede and 
give up what we won through the great fight we had made until 
they had reported back to the 96 Senators. The resolution voted 
on yesterday was merely the expression of the sense of the 
Senate, and half of the Senate said they would not release 
the conferees; the other half said the conferees might recede; 
they released them from the promise. 

Of course, the Vice President appreciates that without his 
vote these gentlemen would still be tied, and that the American 
people would have then won a great victory. By his putting 
himself into this controversy and casting the deciding vote, we 
did not get an expression of the sense of the Senate. As I have 
said, half of the Senate is against untying the conferees. 

I shall not appeal from the decision of the Chair, but I do 
aya we ought to have a ruling from the Chair on the point of 
order. 7 

Te VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair overrules the point of 
order. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill, H. R. 11965, making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in the items for the Senate under the heading “ Office of the 
Seeretary,” on page 2, line 24, before the words “file clerk,” to 
strike out “executive clerk ” and insert“ two executive clerks,” 
so as to read: 


Two executive clerks, file clerk, and assistant journal clerk at $3,180 
each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Office of the 
Secretary,” on page 3, line 2, before the word “ at,” to strike out 
“ three” and insert “two,” so as to read: — 

Clerks—two at $3,180 each. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading Committee 
employees,” in the item for clerks to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, on page 3, line 20, after the word “incumbent,” to 
strike out two assistant clerks at $4,200 each” and insert 
“assistant clerk, $4,200; assistant clerk, $3,900,” so as to read: 

Assistant clerk, $4,200; assistant clerk, $3,900; three assistant clerks, 
at $3,000 each, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, line 18, before the word 
“the,” to strike out “to include full compensation for” and 
insert “and $200 toward,” so as to read: 

Rules—clerk, $3,900, and $200 toward the preparation biennially of 
the Senate manual under the direction of the Committee on Rules, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, line 24, to reduce the 
| total appropriation for committee employees of the Senate from 
. $481,400 to $481,300. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Office of Ser- 
geant at Arms and Doorkeeper,” on page 7, line 19, after the 
word “each,” to strike out “37” and insert “38” ; and in line 
20, before the word “for,” to strike out “1” and insert “2,” so 
as to read: 


Messengers—5 (acting as assistant doorkeepers, including 1 for 
| minority) at $2,400 each, 38 (including 2 for minority) at $2,040 each, 
1 at $1,560, 1 at card door, $2,880. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 2, to increase the 
number of skilled laborers, at $1,680, from “four” to “seven.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 14, to change the 
total appropriation for the office of Sergeant at Arms and Door- 
keeper from “ $245,024” to “ $252,104.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 8, to change the 
appropriation for reporting the debates and proceedings of the 
Senate from “ $55,340” to “ $60,340.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Statement of 
Appropriations,” on page 23, line 5, after the word “law,” to 
strike out $4,000” and insert “ $2,000,” so as to read: 


For preparation, under the direction of the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Representatives, of the statements 
for the first and second sessions of the Seventy-first Congress, showing 
appropriations made, indefinite appropriations, and contracts author- 
ized, together with a chronological history of the regular appropriation 
bills, as required by law, $2,000, to be paid to the persons designated 
by the chairmen of said committees to do the work. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Capitol Build- 
ings and Grounds,” on page 24, after line 8, to insert: 

The unexpended balance of the appropriation of $500,000 for the re- 
construction of the Senate wing of the Capitol, contained in the legis- 
lative appropriation act for the fiscal year 1929, is hereby continued 
and made available until June 30, 1931. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, at the end of line 17, 
to strike out “ $1,500” and insert “ $2,500,” so as to read: 

Appropriations under the control of the Architect of the Capitol shall 
be available for expenses of travel on official business not to exceed in 
the aggregate under all funds the sum of $2,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 20, before the word 
“personal,” to strike out “ advertising,” so as to read: 

Appropriations under the control of the Architect of the Capitol shall 
be available hereafter for expenses of personal and other services, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 2, after the name 
“Senate Committee on Rules,” to strike out “$157,268” and 
insert “acting through the Architect of the Capitol who shall be 
its executive agent, $202,214,” so as to read: 

Senate Office Building: For maintenance, miscellaneous items and 
supplies, including furniture, furnishings, and equipment and for labor 
and material incident thereto and repairs thereof; and for personal 
and other services for the care and operation of the Senate Office 
Building, under the direction and supervision of the Senate Committee 
on Rules, acting through the Architect of the Capitol who shall be its 
executive agent, $202,214, of which sum $18,500 shall be available for 
a standpipe system for fire protection. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 26, after line 4, to insert: 


Toward the completion of the Senate Office Building, $500,000: Pro- 
vided, That the Architect of the Capitol is hereby empowered to enter 
into contracts within the sum of this appropriation for the necessary 
traveling expenses, advertising, purchase of material, supplies, equip- 
ment, and accessories in the open market; and the employment of all 
necessary skilled architectural and engineering personnel and other 
services, without reference to section 35 of the act approved June 25, 
1910. The amount hereby appropriated to be disbursed by the dis- 
bursing officer of the Department of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, line 6, after the word 
“same,” to strike out “the Union Station group of temporary 
housing,” so as to read: 
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Capitol power plant: For lighting, heating, and power for the Capitol, 
Senate and House Office Buildings, Congressional Library Building, and 
the grounds about the same, Botanic Garden, Senate garage, House 
garage, Maltby Building, folding and storage rooms of the Senate, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, and Washington City post office; personal and 
other services; engineering instruments, fuel, oil, materials, labor, ad- 
vertising, and purchase of waterproof wearing apparel, in connection 
with the maintenance and operation of the heating, lighting, and power 
plant, $345,310. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 1, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “Department of the Inferior, the Union 
Station group of temporary housing, the,” so as to read: 


The Government Printing Office, and the Washington City post office 
shall reimburse the Capitol power plant for heat, light, and power fur- 
nished during the fiscal year 1931 and the amounts so reimbursed shall 
be covered into the Treasury. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Botanic Gar- 
den,” on page 30, line 25, after the word “ services,” to strike out 
“$101,260 ” and insert “$101,990,” so as to read: 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services, $101,990; all 
under the Joint Committee on the Library. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 31, line 17, after the name 
“ Botanic Garden,” to strike out“ maintenance, repair, and op- 
eration of passenger motor vehicles, and exchange, care, and 
maintenance of motor trucks” and insert “exchange, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of motor trucks and passenger motor 
vehicle,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Repairs and improvements: For procuring manure, soil, tools, pur- 
chasing trees, shrubs, plants, and seeds; materials and miscellancous 
supplies, including rubber boots and aprons when required for use by 
employees in connection with their work; traveling expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence of the director and his assistants not to 
exceed $975; street-car fares not exceeding $25; office equipment and 
contingent expenses in connection with repairs and improvements to 
Botanic Garden; exchange, repair, maintenance, and operation of motor 
trucks and passenger motor yehicle; purchase of botanical books, periodi- 
cals, and books of reference, not to exceed $100; general repairs to 
buildings, greenhouses, heating apparatus, packing sheds, storerooms, 
and stables; painting, glazing; repairs to footwalks and roadways; re- 
pairing and putting comfort stations in sanitary condition; repairs 
and improvements to director’s residence; care, maintenance, and pur- 
chase of fuel for greenhouses located at Poplar Point Nursery; installing 
telephone and electric light, with care and maintenance of same, and 
making water connections at Poplar Point Nursery; all under the direc- 
tion of the Joint Committee on the Library, $71,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, after line 13, to insert: 


The appropriation of $600,000 for“ Enlarging and relocating Botanic 
Garden, 1928 and 1929,“ contained in the deficiency appropriation act 
approved December 22, 1927, and continued available by Public Reso- 
lution No. 5, approved June 5, 1929, is hereby continued and made 
available for the same purposes during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the committee 
amendments, The bill is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I 
offer an amendment to come in on page 23, in line 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 23, line 20, after the word 
“ Building,” it is proposed to insert the following: “and elec- 
trical substations of the Senate and House Office Buildings.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the rules may be suspended, in order that I may offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cmr CLERK. On page 22, after line 6, the Senator from 
Connecticut proposes the following amendment: 


That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives are authorized and directed to reimburse from the con- 
tingent funds of the Senate and of the House, respectively, until other- 
wise provided for, to one clerk or to one assistant clerk to each Senator 
and/or Representative, or to one clerk or assistant clerk to each com- 


mitteee of the Senate and to each committee of the House, such amounts 


as may be necessarily paid by said clerk or assistant clerk for railroad 


fare, Pullman charges, and minor expenses of travel from Washington, 
D. C., to the place of residence in the State of the Senator or Repre- 
sentative by whom employed at the time such trip is made and return 
therefrom; said reimbursement being hereby expressly limited to one 
round trip for each regular, extra, or special session of Congress or of 
the Senate or House, to and from said place of residence, for not to 
exceed one said clerk or assistant clerk, by the most direct route of 
travel, such reimbursement to be claimed on vouchers certified by the 
respective Senators or Representatives employing said clerk or assistant 
clerk anf approved by the chairman, respectively, of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and/or the 
Committee on Accounts of the House that such travel has been actually 
performed ond the expense therefor actually incurred. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to suspending 
the rules in order that the amendment may be offered? 

Mr. JONES. I feel that under the rule of the committee I 
eould not giye unanimous consent for the suspension of the 
rules, but I have no objection to a vote on a motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on May 16 I gave notice that 
I would move to suspend the rules for the purpose of offering 
the amendment, and I now make that motion. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecticut 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. Is the Senator’s amendment in the form of legis- 
lation rather than a Senate resolution? : 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amendment was approved by the com- 
mittee, but since it is in the form of legislation it could not 
be submitted without a suspension of the rules. Therefore, 
on the 16th of May I gave notice, pursuant to the provision 
of Rule XI, that I should move to suspend the rules in order 
that this amendment might be embodied in the bill. 

Mr. FESS. So it is an item which must be concurred in by 
the other House? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The amendment, if agreed to, would affect 
both the House and the Senate, because it provides for the 
traveling expenses of one clerk for each Senator and for each 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, concerning this proposition there 
has been much agitation for many years. I have always 
opposed it on the ground that heretofore it has been limited 
to the Senate, and it has been proposed that the amount neces- 
sary should come out of the contingent fund of the Senate. I 
think any change of this kind ought to be in the form of an 
act. I somewhat doubt the wisdom of it, but as this is the 
regular course to pursue I do not object to it on that ground. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have made my motion, and I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I voted against this amend- 
ment in the committee and I oppose it here. About a year ago 
a joint committee was created to revise the salaries of em- 
ployees of both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
That joint committee consisted of six members, three from the 
Senate and three from the House. They worked daily for about 
two weeks, and revised salaries generally, almost invariably 
upward, the increases ranging from 10 to 20 per cent. We 
tried to arrive at a fair rate for comparable services rendered 
in the Senate and in the House. The salaries thus paid are 
larger than are paid generally throughout the country. In my 
opinion there is no justification for increasing the draft upon 
the Treasury. No Senator in the body would have any difficulty 
in supplanting any employee who wants to quit. 

This amendment will carry an expense of many thousands of 
dollars annually. 

It is proposed now to reimburse one clerk for each Senator 
and exch Member of the House of Representatives for all ex- 
penses incurred in making one round trip annually or one round 
trip in connection with each regular or extra session of Con- 
gress from Washington to the home of the Senator or Repre- 
sentative and back to the Capitol. It will run into many thou- 
sands of dollars. As I said, I do not believe it is justified, Mr. 
President, especially in view of conditions throughout the 
country. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I bad not noticed until just now that the amount 
which will be required is to be paid out of the contingent ex- 
penses of the two Houses. 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. FESS. It ought to come out of the general Treasury if 
the proposal is to become a law. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New Mexico a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. What will be the aggregate cost? 

Mr. BRATTON. That I do not know. Perhaps the Senator 
from Connecticut can tell the Senate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this is not in the nature of 
mileage; it is merely to reimburse actual expenses paid. The 
Senator will realize that, while it makes very little difference 
to the Senator from Connecticut, because the expense which he 
must defray in taking a clerk from here to Connecticut for 
service during such part of the year as he may be there instead 
of here is very slight, nevertheless, to Senators who come from 
the section of the country where the Senator from New Mexico 
liyes, the Western States, it involves a very large expense. 

It has been stated that it is frequently necessary for a Senator 
who desires to secure clerical assistance at home to discharge 
one of his clerks in Washington, unless the clerk chooses to pay 
his or her own expenses, and then hire additional service in 
his own home community, which involves the disruption of his 
office force and the employment of a person not familiar with 
his affairs, so that it would really be in the interest of the con- 
stituency of the Senator himself that he be permitted, without 
having to pay it out of his own pocket, as most Senators do at 
the present time, to take one of his elerks back with him when 
he goes home on his annual vacation. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understood the question of the Senator 
from Indiana to relate to the total sum involved under the pro- 
porat: Does the Senator from Connecticut have that informa- 

on? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have not that information, but it obviously 
would not be very large, since there are less than 600 clerks in- 
volved and the average expense would not be great. I am sorry 
I can not give the Senator the figures, because they were not 
obtained; but it is not as though we were paying mileage, it is 
not an unreasonable expense, it is merely to meet the expenses 
which every Senator and Representative who takes a clerk home 
with him at the end of a session must pay at the present time 
or ask his clerk to pay. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand perfectly that the proposal 
does not involve mileage; it is simply to reimburse the employee 
for actual expenses incurred in making the round-trip journey. 
The Senator from Connecticut says that the amount involved 
will not be very large. It is no smaller upon the Treasury than 
it is upon the employee, and conversely it is no larger upon the 
employee than it is upon the Treasury; the sum is the same. 
In view of the substantial increases accorded all employees only 
a year ago, it seems to me, Mr. President, that an additional 
draft upon the Treasury is not justified. The salaries are large 
enough to include this expense. 

Mr. PHIPPS and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at the last session I introduced 
a similar measure, which was adopted by the Senate, but the 
House was not prepared to accept it at that time. I reintroduced 
the resolution at this session, and the Senator from Connecticut 
kindly gave notice of a suspension of the rules on account of my 
enforced absence from the Chamber for a day. 

The purpose of the proposal is to equalize the salaries of the 
clerks. For instance, the salaries arranged by the committee, 
of which the Senator from New Mexico was a member, have 
been equalized; they are on the same basis; but the Senator 
from Connecticut, for instance, when he has to take his secre- 
tary with him to Connecticut is not out of pocket to the extent 
that the Senator from Oregon is when he takes bis clerk with 
him, as he probably does. I think the experience of nearly every 
Senator has been that it is essential for him to have his own 
secretary with him when he goes back to his home city. So far 
as my own experience is concerned, I will say that I have no 
yacation whatever, for when I am in Denver my office is filled 
all the time, and I have just as much correspondence there as I 
have here. It would be impossible for me to handle it myself, 
and that means the employment of a secretary there, who is not 
familiar with my work, or taking a clerk and stenographer with 
me who can assist me with my correspondence. That is what I 
have done. 

The Senators from Virginia and Maryland and other near-by 
States have practically no expense for the travel of their clerks, 
but in the case of Senators, for instance, from the far Western 
States the expense is considerable. I do not know what the 
method of the Senator from New Mexico has been, but I think 
beyond question the majority of Senators and Members of the 
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House of Representatives take their clerks back with them when 
they go to their homes for any length of time. 

As I have said, this proposal is merely to equalize salaries, 
beeause the expense in the case of the States near by Wash- 
ington is very slight, but to those far-away from Washington 
it is considerable, and it seemed to many of us that it should 
not be borne by the Senator out of his own salary or by the 
clerk out of his salary. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the experience of the Senator 
from Colorado in maintaining an office in his home city during 
the vacation of Congress is not exceptional; most of us do that; 
most of us arrange to have a clerk or a secretary there. We 
have gone along without legislation of this character until now. 
We went along without it prior to the revision of the salaries a 
year ago. We got along in some way then. Only a year ago 
we revised and increased the salaries liberally. The employees 
were dealt with generously so far as increases in their com- 
pensation were concerned. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is it not true that the salary of a clerk 
who lives in a neighboring State, such as Virginia or Mary- 
Jand, is exactly the same as that of a clerk whose home may 
be in California or Oregon? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is perfectly obvious. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The salaries are the same? 

Mr. BRATTON. Exactly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And yet when a clerk is obliged to go home 
on business connected with the Senator's campaign or his other 
duties in connection with his position as a Senator, if he makes 
the clerk pay the clerk’s own expenses, in view of the conten- 
tion of the Senator from New Mexico that clerks’ salaries have 
been raised, the one clerk will find a couple of hundred dollars 
taken out of his or her pay, and the other clerk only 50 or 75 
cents, as the case may be. Does the Senator think that is an 
equitable arrangement? 

Mr. BRATTON. Giving full credit to the distinction which 
the Senator suggests, I believe that the salaries are adequate. 
I care not whether the employee comes from New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Connecticut, or elsewhere, the salaries are abun- 
dantly large. They are larger than are paid in private indus- 
try throughout the country, and the work is no harder. 

In view of the increases made so recently, running into large 
figures, a further increase of this substantial character is not 
justified. It certainly is not in keeping with the much-heralded 
talk of economy. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, as I understand it, the question 
before the Senate is the motion to suspend the rules, made by 
the Senator from Connecticut, so that he may present his 
amendment which would enable Senators’ secretaries and 
clerks to accompany them to their homes. I am glad ‘the 
Senator from Connecticut, who lives near Washington, has 
made this motion. It seems to me that the amendment he 
desires to offer is a highly desirable provision of law for ap- 
propriation purposes, 

A Senator who comes from a State a long distance from the 
capital is confronted with one of two choices, Either he must 
- pay the expenses of his secretary or clerk going from Wash- 
ington to his home State, or he must ask that clerk or secre- 
tary to bear the expense, which, of course, is a penalty to that 
extent. It seems to me the very fact that the Senators who 
live farthest away from the Capital have to bear this burden 
makes it doubly just that such a rule as this should be adopted, 
and such a provision should be made. 

It costs anywhere from $300 to $400 for a secretary to make 
the trip and pay the attendant expenses from the city of Wash- 
ington to States in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific coast sec- 
tions of the country. That is a very heavy burden upon any 


clerk or secretary, and is no slight burden to many Senators 


who have no income other than their salaries. 

I hope the motion to suspend the rules will be agreed to, 
and that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me that if we do this, the money 
should not come out of the contingent funds of the two Houses, 
because it is proposed that the provision be made permanent. 
It appears to me that that ought to be changed. 

Mr, DILL. I have no objection to that. In fact, I think the 
Senator’s suggestion is a good one, that the money ought to 
come out of the regular appropriations, and that it ought to 
be a regular expense in connection with clerks and secretaries 
in this and in the other body. 

Mr. FESS. Would it not be better to make it specific, rather 
than to say the “actual expenses”? Would it not be better to 
put it on the basis of mileage? 
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Mr. DILL. I think that might avoid confusion and dispute 
in the future. But I was speaking primarily of the principle 
of the suspension of the rule and the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator, 
that since this is an amendment to a House bill, it would be 
possible to work that out in conference. Personally, I have 
no objection to the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio and 
shall be glad to see that it be suggested to the conferees. I 
hope the motion may prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, while this 
matter is under discussion I should like to make a suggestion 
2 charged with the framing of appropriation bills in the 

ure. 

I think the policy of providing a definite number of clerks 
with fixed salaries is unfortunate. I think we should adopt 
the policy of giving a lump sum of money to each Senator, to 
be distributed among such clerks in his office with such salaries 
as he may choose to employ. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. JONES. May I suggest to the Senator that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has no authority to do that. The 
salaries now being considered have been fixed by independent 
legislation, recommended by a joint committee of the two 
Houses, so that what the Senator suggests—and I am not deal- 
ing with the merits of it—would have to be worked out by a 
legislative committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. I re- 
call that it is a legislative matter and can not be dealt with 
in an appropriation bill. 

So far as my own office is concerned, I frequently have to 
employ extra clerks. Most of them are stenographers; in fact, 
practically the bulk of the work is that of stenographers and 
typists. I find that it does not always conduce to harmony, 
and works out to do injustices, to have stenographers and 
typists of equal ability having a variation of several hundred 
dollars in salary. With the sum that is now appropriated for 
clerical assistance we could employ five or six clerks when that 
number is needed, but under the arrangement that is provided, 
each clerk being designated, with the particular salary he may 
receive, it is very difficult to organize our offices in the manner 
in which we would like to organize it. I find myself obliged 
to divide the larger salaries in order to pay for extra clerks. 

I suggest that the combined sums of money drawn by the 
four clerks allotted to Senators be distributed among the clerks 
as each Senator sees fit, the salaries to be arranged as he 
chooses, and he to be allowed to employ the number of clerks 
he chooses. There are some Senators, from the larger States, 
who really need five or six clerks in their offices during the 
sessions of the Congress. In my judgment, it would not be 
necessary to increase the appropriation in order to provide for 
them if Senators received a lump sum for all clerical hire. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that the real 
way to arrange this is for the Congress to give Senators and 
Representatives salaries commensurate with the importance of 
their duties and responsibilities? There is hardly a commis- 
sion Congress sets up now the members of which are not paid 
more than is paid to Senators and Representatives. We pay the 
members of many commissions $12,000 a year. We pay many 
agents of the Government, in some of the commissions, more 
than $12,000 a year. But Senators and Representatives are 
paid the small salaries of $10,000. Senators have to pay not 
only the extra expense for clerk hire to which the Senator has 
referred but many other expenses, and the result is that inroads 
have to be made on their own fortunes. It does seem to me 
that the proper way to handle this is to increase the salaries 
of Senators and Representatives. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the Senator think 
of my suggestion about a lump sum for clerical assistance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Personally, I do not favor that, because I 
would prefer that the Senate should pay what salaries were to 
be paid to clerks, and then there would not be any misunder- 
standing or any trouble about it. Such a plan was inaugurated 
in the House of Representatives after I left that body. The 
House has one plan, and the Senate another. I greatly prefer 
the Senate plan. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not care to prolong the 
debate. I submit these observations for the future consideration 
of the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio called 
attention to the method of payment, and I think that if he will 
again read the wording he will find that it is properly provided 
for. The payments are to be made from the contingent funds 


of the Senate and the House, respectively, until otherwise pro- 
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vided for. That is to say, we could not take care of them in any 
other way for this session of Congress, but next year undoubt- 
edly provision could be written into the regular legislative ap- 
propriation bill for the amount estimated as necessary to make 
the payments. But that would not change the feature of the 
bill which provides that these accounts shall be audited before 
payment. 

Mr. FESS. It will take separate action to change it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Not necessarily. If it is provided for in an 
appropriation bill that it shall be.paid out of the general fund, 
then it will not come out of the contingent fund. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator agrees with me that if the provision 
is to be permanent, the payments should come out of the gen- 
eral fund? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Absolutely, and I had that in mind, really, in 
drafting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FoLLETTE in the chair). 
The question is on the motion of the Senator from Connecticut 
to suspend the rule, which requires a two-thirds vote. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, could we not save time by 
having a division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. 

On a division, the motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on iny 
amendment, I would like to perfect it by substituting for the 
words “ railroad fare, Pullman charges,” the word “ transporta- 
tion.“ 

Mr. FESS. The Senator strikes out the railroad and Pull- 
man charges and just makes it“ transportation“? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Exactly. 

Mr. FESS. The only question is what would be included in 
“transportation.” 

Mr. BINGHAM, That would be for the decision of the com- 
mittee of which the Senator is a member, the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, which 
must approve the bills for expenses, as stated in the last lines 
of the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. I will say to the Senator that I am not going to 
resist the amendment, but I hope that in the conference there 
will be an effort to make that definite. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can assure the Senator that as far as I 
am concerned there will be such an effort made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
as modified. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to further 
amendment. There being no further amendments the question 
is, Shall the amendments be engrossed and the bill be read a 
third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) 
to suspend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
non to approye consolidations or unifications of railway prop- 
erties. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum bav- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McCulloch Sheppard 
Ashurst Glenn McKellar Shipstead 
Bingham Goldsborough McMaster Simmons 
Black Hale cNary Smoot 

Blaine Harris Metcalf Steiwer 
Borah Harrison Norbeck Sullivan 
Bratton Hastin Norris Swanson 
Brock Hatfiel Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hawes Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hayden Overman Trammell 
Connally Hebert Patterson dings 
Copeland Heflin hipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Pine Wagner 
Cutting Johnson Pittman Walcott 
Deneen ones Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Kean Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Frazier Keyes Robinson, Ind. Watson 
George Ki Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Gillett La Follette Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
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on the motion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 161. 
The motion having been made before 2 o'clock, it is not 
debatable. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is not the joint resolution the unfinished 
business, and would it not automatically come before the Senate 
at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; there is no unfinished business. The 
joint resolution has not yet been made the unfinished business. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If it is taken up now, will it become the 
unfinished business? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may we have the motion 
stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The motion is to proceed to 
the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 161. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and nays on 
agreeing to the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. > 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MONARY (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BrookHartT] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. I 
am not informed how he would vote. I am unable to secure a 
transfer and therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp], which I transfer to the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, BARKLEY], and vote “yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], the junior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Broussard], the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], and the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] 
are detained from the Senate on official business. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. FLETOHER] and the senior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a pair with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Townsenp], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr, WAGNER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Barb]; and in his absence, being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote on 
this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 23, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Ashurst Harris Metcalf Schall 
Black Hatfield Norbeck Sheppard 
Blaine Hayden Norris Shipstead 
Borah Heflin Nye Simmons 
Bratton Howell Oddie Steiwer 
Capper Jobnson Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Connally Jones Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Kendrick Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting La Follette Pittman Wheeler 
Dill McKellar Reed 
Frazier McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
George McNary Robsion, Ky. 

NAYS—23 
Allen Glass Kean Swanson 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch Tydings 
Brock Goldsborough Phipps Walcott 
Copeland Hale Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 

Hawes Robinson, Ark. Waterman 

Gillett Hebert ullivan 
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NOT VOTING——28 > 


Raird Deneen Hastings Steck 

Barkley Fletcher Keyes Stephens 
Blease Gof King Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Gould Moses Townsend 
Broussard Greene Shortridge Trammell 
Caraway Grundy Smith Wagner 

Dale Harrison Smoot Watson 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to sus- 
pend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approye consolidations or unifications of railway properties. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I fear that I shall have to re- 
peat some of the statements I made on last Friday when the 
joint resolution was under consideration for the reason that 
some Senators who were not then present do not exactly under- 
stand the purport of the measure. I shall try to be as brief as 
possible. 

All of the existing law will be in full effect when the condi- 
tions set forth shall haye been complied with, and those condi- 
tions will only be effective until March 4, 1931. I have pre- 
viously pointed out that the provisions of the joint resolution, 
and the joint resolution in its entirety, if passed, will expire on 
March 4, 1931. 

Paragraph (a) seems to receive almost unanimous approval. 
It provides: 


(a) The commission is specifically authorized and directed to pre- 
scribe in its order approving and authorizing any consolidation or 
acquisition of control such terms and conditions as may be found neces- 
sary to prevent the dismissal, lay off, or demotion of employees, and/or 
uncompensated losses of rights, privileges, and conditions of employ- 
ment resulting from the anticipation or consummation of such con- 
Solidation or acquisition of control, and/or to compensate employees 
for all losses and expenses sustained by them (including losses and 
expenses sustained through change of residence or disposition of home) 
as a result of the anticipation or consummation of such consolidation 
or acquisition of control, to the extent that the commission determines 
that such losses result from the consolidation or acquisition of control 
and not from other economic factors. The term “ employee” as used 
herein means a person defined as an employee in the railway labor act. 


Paragraph (b) was inserted at the request of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission itself, because the commission was fear- 
ful that otherwise its rights might be challenged at any time. 
Paragraph (b) provides that— 


(b) The commission is further specifically authorized to make it a 
condition of any consolidation or acquisition of control that existing 
through routes and channels of trade and commerce shall be main- 
tained, and also to require as a condition precedent to its approval and 
authorization of such consolidation or acquisition of control that the 
applicant or applicants shall make a binding offer, upon such terms as 
the commission shall prescribe, to acquire control of, or to consolidate 
or merge with, or to purchase the properties of any other carrier or 
carriers by railroad, not included within the application, which are 
assigned to the same system with applicant or applicants in the com- 
mission’s plan of consolidation, In the event of such a condition prece- 
dent the commission is also authorized, in its discretion, to approve and 
authorize the acquisition of control or consolidation or merger or pur- 
chase specified in such condition precedent with or without other pro- 
ceedings under this section. 


The last paragraph is incorporated in the section so that if 
the commission in its order permitting a consolidation shall 
require the consolidating railroads to take over a short-line 
railroad, in that event there will be no necessity for any fur- 
ther hearings. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Under the joint resolution may consolida- 
tions or purchases by large roads of smaller or short-line roads 
continue? 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely; there is no prohibition whatso- 
ever against the acquisition of short-line railroads. 

Mr. SWANSON. I voted against taking up the joint resolu- 
tion because of an impression that no such provision was made. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘There is a provision later on in the joint res- 
olution to the effect that all short-line railroads or any other 
railroad that does not violate paragraph (b) may be consoli- 
dated. 

Mr. SWANSON. I asked the question because of the fact 
that there are in Virginia three or four short-line roads which 
are in process of being taken over by larger roads, and negotia- 
tions to that end are being conducted. They are afraid if the 
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negotiations should be delayed that some of them might find 
themselves in a very embarrassing situation and no consolida- 
tion could ever be brought about. 

Mr. COUZENS. I direct the Senator's attention to the next 
paragraph. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was assured that, in the opinion of those 
interested in the short-line roads, the effect of the passage of 
the joint resolution would be as suggested, and I voted against 
taking up the joint resolution because I was afraid it would 
interfere with the consolidation of short-line roads. 

Mr. COUZENS. The committee consulted with the Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners and others; and it does not seem to 
me that there is any prohibition against the inclusion of short- 
line railroads in any consolidation plan. 

Mr. SWANSON. The short-line railroads are classified by 
name, are they not? 

Mr. COUZENS. In practically every case every short-line 
railroad has been allocated to some trunk line or larger system. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the definition of a short-line road? 

Mr. COUZENS. We considered that question in committee at 
considerable length. There is no way of defining exactly by 
mileage what a short-line railroad is, but, if the Senator will 
look at paragraph (b) he will find that the commission is 
authorized to prescribe the conditions of any consolidation or 
acquisition and such consolidations or acquisitions must main- 
tain existing through routes and channels of trade. In the- 
allocation of short-line railroads that condition has been main- 
tained. The question arose in the commission as to whether 
or not it was authorized to prescribe these conditions precedent 
to consolidation or unification. So at the request of the com- 
mission we put paragraph (b) in the joint resolution so as to 
make it sure they could prescribe such conditions precedent. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand from the Senator’s state- 
ment short-line roads which are now being considered in con- 
nection with consolidations with other lines will not be inter- 
fered with at all by this joint resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. I direct the Senator’s attention to the pro- 
viso on page 7, which reads: 


That nothing herein contained shall prevent the approval and au- 
thorization by the commission of any acquisition or control of railroad 
Properties required as a condition to any acquisition of control or 
consolidation heretofore or hereafter approved and authorized by the 
commission, 


The word “hereafter” was put in there specifically for the 
purpose of taking care of those acquisitions. As the joint reso- 
lution was first drawn, the word “heretofore” was used so us 
to take care of all consolidations authorized by the commission 
in which as a condition precedent it was required that short- 
line railroads should be taken over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. Does that not amount to saying that the com- 
mission can suspend the Clayton Act? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; if the lines are incorporated in their 
plan; but where a road is not incorporated in the commission's 
plan, then under the joint resolution it would be in yiolation 
of law if it were in contravention of the Clayton Act. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. REED, Is the date 1920, where it appears on page 7, 
line 24, correct? 

Mr. COUZENS. That was put in at the suggestion of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission so as not to affect any pur- 
chase of stock by holding companies prior to the enactment of 
the transportation act of 1920. 

Mr. REED. But the last paragraph on page 7 would have 
the effect of breaking up all holding companies which have 
acquired control without the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, would it not? 

Mr. COUZENS. They would be prohibited from exercising 
control. The joint resolution provides on page 7, line 10: 


That any consolidation or unification, or common control, or any 
exercise of common control, of carriers by railroad engaged in inter 
state commerce, or .the properties thereof, however accomplished, 
whether directly or indirectly, through a holding company or holding 
companies, by a voting trust, or in any other manner whatsoever, and 
which the commission is not empowered to approve and authorize, or 
which the commission, if empowered, has not approved and authorized, 
is hereby declared unlawful and may be enjoined— 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED. Then, leaving out the words which are not neces- 
sary to my question, any consolidation through a holding com- 
pany is declared unlawful and may be enjoined? 

Mr. COUZENS, That is true. 


1930 


Mr. REED. Is not that pretty drastic? Has the Senator 
made a list of the holding companies which will be broken up“ 
The provision may be entirely wise; I am not disagreeing; but 
I should like to know what I am yoting for before I cast my 
vote. 

Mr. COUZENS. The activities of the holding companies are 
really what led to the introduction of the joint resolution. The 
joint resolution was inspired by the activities of the holding 
companies and the voting trusts, and the neglect of the em- 
ployees in the matter of abolishing terminal stations and round- 
houses and shops. 

As everyone knows, when these unifications took place and 
terminals and roundhouse and shop facilities were abolished 
the employees were left high and dry. Their priority rights 
and all were left without any protection. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners said that they did not believe they had 
any right under the law to make it a condition precedent to a 
consolidation that these employees be taken care of; so that 
was provided in paragraph (a). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state what 
the position of the Interstate Commerce Commission is on his 
joint resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. The Interstate Commerce Commission was 
unanimous on the labor question. That is paragraph (a). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There evidently is not much 
difference anywhere on that question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think everybody is for the labor provision. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think they ought to be. 

Mr. SWANSON. They ought to be, whether they are or not. 

Mr. COUZENS. On paragraph (b) the commission were 
unanimous, because they asked us to put it in there. 

As to paragraph (c), they disagreed with that paragraph, 
which puts in effect the Clayton law with certain exceptions. 
They fear that that interferes with their authority to approve 
of certain consolidations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has paragraph (e) the ap- 
proval of the majority of the committee? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; the Senator from New York [Mr. Was- 
NER] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], in approving 
of the joint resolution, made reservations on paragraph (c). 
I think the Senator from New York did not say he was abso- 
lutely opposed to it, but he wanted to look into it further; and 
I think the same thing was true of the Senator from Nevada, 
who signed a qualified report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then do I understand that 
paragraph (a) and paragraph (b) have practically the unani- 
mous approval of the committee and that the difference of 
opinion in the committee is over paragraph (c)? 

Mr. COUZENS. And the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
is against the part of the joint resolution on page 7 which 
affects the holding companies. I am not sure how the mem- 
bers of the committee stand on that particular question; but 
the whole matter is here for the Senate itself to consider with 
respect to these several paragraphs. As I say, there is some 
controversy with respect to the joint resolution on page 7; 
but there seems to be no controversy when those holding com- 
panies ignore the Interstate Commerce Commission in acquiring 
control and making consolidations of railroads. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] thought I misstated the 
matter Friday when I spoke of opposition to holding com- 
panies. There is no opposition to holding companies so far as 
we are concerned, unless, in effect, they assume and obtain 
control of railroads without the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad the Senator is 
repeating his remarks of Friday, for I find among Senators 
who are not members of this committee an absence of knowledge 
of the joint resolution. We have not had time to give it con- 
sideration. I am inclined to have some sympathetic views 
about it, but I hesitate about voting to take it up until I haye 
had more time to study it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, we hope to debate it at sufficient 
length so that Senators who are interested will understand the 
measure. In other words, it seems to me that this is a crucial 
time. 

Some objections have been made to the fact that this is being 
done by a Senate joint resolution instead of by statute. There 
was not any way to draft a measure which would cover the 
matter of halting the procedure of holding companies by statute. 
We did not have adequate information. The House of Repre- 
sentatives are now holding hearings and making an investiga- 
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tion as to the operation and the procedures and the accomplish- 
ments of the holding companies and the yoting trusts. It is 
the opinion of many that it will take some months, and perhaps 
a year, to conclude those hearings; and in all the time that 
elapses the holding companies and the voting trusts are pro- 
ceeding to acquire control and exercising control of transporta- 
tion companies, which in effect destroys the whole plan of con- 
solidation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I expect to 
refer to the testimony of Commissioner Eastman before the 
House committee, in which he points out that the procedure of 
these holding companies and yoting trusts is absolutely destroy- 
ing the plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission to bring 
about consolidation and unification. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fom Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. The matter in which I am interested is these 
short-line roads. Some of the parties who own these short-line 
roads in Virginia, and who are contemplating their consolida- 
tion with and acquisition by other roads, will be here to-day to 
see me as to whether or not this provision would interfere with 
them. Does the Senator contemplate passing this measure 
to-day? 

Mr. COUZENS. It depends upon the Senate. I am perfectly 
willing to go ahead. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is a very important matter with 4 or 5 
or 8 or 10 very important counties and cities in Virginia. I 
should dislike very much to have this joint resolution passed and 
find out later that they were precluded from continuing the 
negotiations for the acquisition of these short lines. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not the intent of the joint resolution, 
and it was not the intent of the committee, and it is not the 
intent of anyone; but the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], 
with all due respect to his views, differs from us; and he, being 
a competent lawyer, is perhaps better able to determine whether 
the joint resolution does that or not. I understand, however, 
that such Senators as the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGnerr}, who are famous 
lawyers, believed that this did not interfere with the holding 
companies when they put the proviso in there which said that 
it could be done wherever the commission pointed it out. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not objecting to stopping these holding 
companies from getting a monopoly of the railroad interests of 
the United States; but I should very much dislike to have four 
or five little short lines in Virginia which are now in process of 
negotiation to be acquired by larger lines, and which are in a 
very perilous condition as to whether or not they can continue 
running, interfered with by this joint resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, there are three provisions, Mr. 
President. If the Senate believes that the joint resolution will 
interfere with that sort of thing the Senate can vote that pro- 
vision out of the joint resolution. It does not need to defeat 
the whole joint resolution. 

Mr. SWANSON. What I want to do is to vote to continue 
conditions such that these short-line roads can continue to nego- 
tiate and be taken over by larger lines. I am afraid that unless 
this is done some of them will stop running. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is my understanding that the joint reso- 
lution does take care of that. Some other Senator may haye 
some other understanding. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is all I desire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it was not intended to 
include the short-line roads within the terms of this joint reso- 
lution; and as I understand the Senator, if they are included he 
would not object to an amendment which excluded them from 
the operations of this particular joint resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely not, because it was not my inten- 
tion to stop the acquisition of these lines. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is just a question, then, of formulating 
an amendment that will make it certain. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senate does not believe that the short 
lines are taken care of, I have no objection to making it more 
specific; but I point out that the provision on page 7, line 4, 
was put in there specifically for the purpose of taking care of 
the short-line roads. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is satisfactory to me; and the Sen- 
ator acts very generously about it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not want to include them. 

Mr. SWANSON. The only reason why I did not want the 
joint resolution considered at once is that the representatives 
of these short lines in Virginia had an engagement to see me 
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to-day in reference to this measure, to see whether or not it 
does interfere with them, I hoped I would have an opportunity 
to see them, and to see that they get ample protection under this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Missouri will tell the Sen- 
ate differently. He says the short lines do not have such pro- 
tection, but we have an honest difference of opinion about that. 
The Senator from Missouri says they are not protected. I 
believe they are; but I say again if the Senate does not think 
they are protected I am perfectly willing to have them 
protected. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr, HAWES. I wish the Senator from Tennessee would 
please follow this for a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. I was going to talk to the 
Senator from Virginia about the matter. 

Mr. HAWES. Efforts have been made in the joint resolution 
which the Senator from Michigan introduced to eliminate the 
short lines and it has been found impossible to do it. The 
Senator can not suggest any language that would amend this 
joint resolution so as to eliminate the short lines. We tried tu 
do it by a limitation of mileage and it was not successful. It 
simply can not be done, and the short-line people say that the 
passage of this measure will stop the sale of 464 short lines. 
You will find it in the RECORD. 

What I wanted to ask the Senator was, Have we not tried to 
eliminate the short lines and failed? There is no language that 
can be employed that will do it. 

Mr. COUZENS. We did discuss a method of describing the 
short lines; that is true; but when we did that we did not have 
the provision in the joint resolution that wherever the commis- 
sion consents to it the line may be acquired; and, of course, it 
should not be acquired if the commission does not consent. 
The provision on line 7, in my judgment, takes care of the 
matter by providing that wherever the Interstate Commerce 
Commission says that a short line may be acquired by another 
line, heretofore -in approving consolidations or hereafter in 
approving consolidations, this joint resolution shall not apply. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield further to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. The short-line representatives have stated em- 
phatically that the passage of the Senator's joint resolution will 
stop the sale of all short lines. We tried three different times 
to eliminate the short lines and it can not be done for this 


reason; The short lines and the weak lines are not valuable | 


properties, and they find a purchaser only as part of a larger 
consolidation. This suspends all consolidations—good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; that is not correct, because if the 
consolidations do not violate the Clayton law, of course, there is 
no prohibition against them. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator can point out in the joint 
resolution where there is any prohibition against consolidations 
except those that violate the Clayton law, I wish he would do so. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is familiar with the statement 
of the counsel for 464 short lines; and the Senator knows that 
there are only 6 men in his committee of 19 who favor this 
joint resolution, and two are only qualifiedly in favor of it; 
and the two who are qualifiedly in favor of it want to take the 
Clayton Act provision from the joint resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. I said in my statement on Friday that if 
the Senate agreed that paragraph (e) was too broad in limit- 
ing consolidations to those that came without the Clayton 
law, the Senate could amend it; but that does not enter into 
the controversy with respect to labor and the holding com- 
panies. If the Senators who disagree with paragraph (c) wish 
to include those that violate the Sherman law, let us deal with 
that; but I am more interested in the conduct of the holding 
companies, If the Senate believes that this proviso on page 7 
does not take eare of the holding companies, the Senate will 
disagree with the Interstate Commerce Commission; and the 
Senate can change that in any way it likes, because it is not 
the intention of those who favor this joint resolution to injure 
the short-line railroads. The holding companies and the voting 
trusts are the menace to an orderly procedure of consolidation, 
even if consolidation is wise. 

It is 10 years since we passed the transportation act of 1920, 
when for the first time we approved of consolidation, and waived 
the application of the Clayton law to such consolidations when 
they had the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Now 10 years have elapsed. Some consolidations have been. 
made; others have not; and yet, after 10 years, the public are 
not in favor of the consolidations of many of these railroads 
that are proposed even by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the plan they promulgated in December, 1929. 

As I stated, I think the greatest interest among individual 
Senators is in some short-line railroads that they haye in their 
States. That is not the most important thing to me. The most 
important thing to me is the conduct of these holding com- 
panies. I want their right to proceed to buy, control, and exer- 
cise control over the transportation systems of this country 
taken away. If that could be accomplished, that would be 
much of what I am interested in. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am deeply interested in 
that, too, and I concur with the Senator that these holding 
companies ought to be interfered with in their acquisition of 
these lines, so that a few men might not be able to run all the 
transportation systems of the United States through holding 
companies. I think it but right and just that the employees 
should be taken care of. 

I am not satisfied in regard to the provision about holding 
companies, which is very important to large sections of Vir- 
ginia. I preferred that the joint resolution net be brought up 
to-day, because I wanted to have an opportunity, which I hope 
the Senator will give me, to see if this would give ample protec- 
tion to certain short lines in Virginia, because I am afraid some 
of them will not be in existence in a year or two if some 
arrangement is not made for the larger lines taking them over. 

Mr. COUZENS. The short-line railroads argue, and the Sena- 
tor from Missouri particularly emphasizes the fact, that if the 
consolidation of strong lines, the consolidation of which lines 
would ordinarily be a violation of the Clayton law, is prohibited, 
the market for the acquisition of the short-line railroads will be 
diminished or closed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would not feel justified in creating a mar- 
ket for any short-line railroad by turning all the railroads of 
the country over to a few holding companies, 

Mr. COUZENS. That is just what they are doing, and, with- 
out meaning to make any criticism of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee as heretofore constituted, I may say that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have been pleading with Congress 
for years, for three or four years, to give them authority over 
the holding companies. It was only recently that Chairman 
PARKER, of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, after a conference with me, introduced his resolution 
for an investigation of the holding companies. 

But the testimony that has been disclosed by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has been so strong 
in favor of doing something to stop procedure, that it seemed to 
me that this joint resolution ought to pass, if it would not do 
anything else but take care of labor, and result in stopping the 
holding companies from these activities. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. At page 7, line 6, after the words “ railroad 
properties,” I suggest that we insert the words “commonly clas- 
sified as short-line roads.” Would that help the situation any? 

Mr. COUZENS, I think perhaps it would, although, as the 
Senator from Missouri has said, we would have some difliculty 
in defining a short-line railroad. 

Mr. SWANSON. It could be defined. After the words“ rail- 
road properties” insert the words “commonly classified as 
short-line roads.” That would be decisive of the matter, would 
it not? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am perfectly willing to accept that, but, as 
I suggested, the committee could not find a definition of “ short- 
line railroad.” 

Mr. SWANSON. 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
committee amendment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will offer my amendment to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I would like to say to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that that will not help the matter at all. We tried to take 
care of the situation by a limitation of mileage and by a de- 
scription. The whole thing fails if the discretion is taken away 
from the commission, because nobody will buy these roads unless 
they are part of a large system, and there is no way of placing 
a limitation by describing them. It can not be done. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand it, any railroad company 
could buy these short-line roads, if it saw proper to do so, if the 


I offer the amendment, so that it may be 
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expression were Inserted “ordinarily classified as short-line 
roads.” As to whether we would create a market for them or 
not is a different proposition. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
has the floor, Does he yield further to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. The act of 1920 provided for the consolidation 
of railroads and the absorption of short lines in these mergers. 
The larger railroads do not want to buy the short lines. They 
are of no value to the larger railroads. It is carrying out a 
public policy of protecting communities served by these short 
roads. So, when consolidations are stopped, the market for the 
short lines stops, and in many cases ultimately the result will 
be that a great many communities in our country will not have 
rail service. Nobody wants to buy these short lines. It was the 
policy of Congress to compel their purchase when a larger 
system was perfected. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, Congress did not accomplish 
any such purpose, because we never had compulsory consolida- 
tion, and wherever the commission has attempted to require, as 
a condition precedent to consolidation, the acquisition of one of 
these short-line railroads, there has always been a doubt in 
their minds as to the authority to require such a condition 
precedent. That is the reason for section (b), which makes it 
lawful that they require as a condition precedent to the acqui- 
sition of any railroad that they buy and take over these short- 
line railroads. So this in effect means the strengthening of the 
power of the commission to require the purchase of these short- 
line railroads, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. There are two theories of railroad consolida- 
tion, one the yoluntary theory, the other the compulsory theory. 
Under the present law we are acting on the voluntary theory, 
but with this qualification, that the larger roads may not com- 
bine unless they do the things which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission demands that they shall do. I hope the Senator 
from Virginia will follow this. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator did not state that 
accurately. 

Mr. HAWES. Let me conclude in just a moment. So there 
is a compulsion—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. HAWES. There is a compulsion in the purchase of the 
short lines because if an agreement is not made to purchase the 
short lines, the commission will not permit consolidations of the 
larger lines. That is the situation. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not the situation, according to the 
testimony of the commission, because the commission said that 
if at any time their power to require the acquisition of a short- 
line railroad was challenged, they doubted if they could sus- 
tain their position. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator is correct, but the Senator knows 
perfectly well that the object of the act of 1920 was to preserve 


the short line and the weak line, and the way it was to be pre- 


served was to put into the hands of the commission the power 
either to approve or reject a consolidation, and the commission 
has refused continuously to grant permission for any consoli- 
dation which did not take over the short line and the weak line. 
That is the compulsion in the act. 

Mr. COUZENS. The commission has contended that they can 
only do that by the acquiescence of the railroad company, that 
they can not compel it. 

I want to point out now that it certainly was the intent 
of Congress, in the transportation act of 1920, that channels 
of trade should be kept open and competition maintained. It 
was the intent, as the Senator from Missouri has said, that 
the weak lines and the short lines should be taken care of. I 
ask whether the consolidation of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Reading is the consolidation of weak and short-line rail- 
roads. I ask whether the consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern is the consolidation of weak-line and 
short-line railroads. I want to say that the whole consolidation 
plan is getting away from the intent of Congress, not only from 
the misinterpretation of the intent of Congress by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at least in the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific case, but also in the operation and conduct 
of the holding companies and the voting trusts. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, an amendment to the Senate 
committee amendment would be in order, would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFIGER. An amendment to the amend- 
ment would be in order. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then I desire to offer an amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. On page 7, line 6, after the words “ railroad 
properties,” I move to insert the words “commonly classified as 
short-line roads.” I think that would make it clear. It would 
give the commission discretion not to apply this law to short- 
line railroads which are now or hereafter may be considered. 

Mr. COUZENS. So far as I am able, I am glad to accept that 
amendment, because everyone knows that the author of this 
resolution and the committee, I think, did not intend in any 
way to prevent the acquisition of the short-line railroads by 
any other line when approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. We only object when there is lack of approval 
of the consolidation and unification of railroads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
have the Chair put the question on that amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

Mr. FESS. What is the amendment? 

Mr. COUZENS. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia, on page 7, line 6, after the words “railroad 
properties,” to insert the words “commonly classified as short- 
line railroads.” 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, if the Senator from Michigan will yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Virginia is trying to take care 
of all the weak lines. There are some long lines which are 
weak which are just as important in this scheme as the short 
lines. Some short lines are strong and others weak, and then 
there are a few long lines which are weak. It seems to me the 
Senator would want to differentiate there and say “commonly 
understood as weak lines” instead of “short lines.” The ex- 
pression “short lines” does not take in what he wants. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not on the committee 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the general supposition is that 
the weak lines have been pretty well made strong. I think 
there are one or two exceptions, as in the case of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Paul, which perhaps the Senator from Ohio has in 
mind, which would not be commonly called a short-line railroad. 

Mr. SWANSON. Put in both, then. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to have the Senator define what 
a weak railroad is and how long it stays weak, or if it ever gets 
strong. 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not do that. 
monly known as a short-line road. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I would like to haye the Senate understand 
that there are 464 of these short and weak lines. They repre- 
sent 23,000 miles in trackage. They are in 31 States of the 
Union. The counsel for one of these roads has stated, and it is 
in the record, that this will automatically stop 

Mr. COUZENS. I can not keep yielding to have the Senator 
repeat that time after time. The Senator has said that three or 
four times. I do not understand why it is necessary to keep on 
repeating it. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. HAWES. Very well. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. COUZENS. I said the Senator had repeated that, and I 
did not want to keep yielding for him to say it over and over. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator has been repeating his story over 
and over again, too. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
own time. 

Mr. HAWES. That is all right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to me? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly this amendment could not hurt 
short lines, and it might help them very materially. I do not 
see where there could be any objection to it. I think it will do 
good. I believe it will show that we do not intend to interfere 
with the short lines. I offer the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment is pending. The Senator from Michigan has the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think I had better let the 
amendment to the amendment be pending. I do not care to lose 
the floor at this time while a vote is being taken. 

As I have repeatedly said, so far as I know, no one desires to 
stop the acquisition of these short-line railroads. But I submit 


I know what is com- 


I do not object to the Senator doing it in his 
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that for 10 years there has been a market for the acquisition of 
these short-line railroads by the large, strong railroads. 

Why they have not acquired the short-line railroads over a 
period of 10 years I am unable to say. It does seem strange to 
me that after 10 years of opportunity to sell the so-called short- 
line railroads there should be such consideration and concern 
for them when we only propose to suspend the consolidation pro- 
gram for 10 months. Even assuming, for example, that this 
does stop the short-line railroads from being taken over by the 
trunk lines, which I am not willing to admit, because I do not 
believe it does, it does not seem to me any great difficulty could 
arise, 

But, Mr. President, what I am particularly anxious to stop is 
the operation of the holding companies and voting trusts. Sena- 
tors are interested in the activities of some of the big holding 
companies which are operating in some of the States. They are 
fearful that their operations are going to be interfered with. 
That may be true, because that is the intent of the resolution. 
For example, in the testimony before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Mr. Eastman, at considerable 
length, pointed out the operations of the holding companies. He 
also pointed out that if permitted to continue, the whole struc- 
ture of consolidation set up by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in their plan of December, 1929, would be wrecked. I 
want to read briefly from page 5 of the hearings on House Res- 
olution 114, volume 1, part 1, where Mr. Eastman said: 


In 1929 the situation became acute because of the organization and 
activity of two new holding companies. These were known as the 
Allegheny Corporation and the Pennroad Corporation. I shall discuss 
the latter first, because it presents the simpler situation. 

Organization of the Pennroad Corporation was preceded by certain 
operations of the Pennsylvania Co., which is a holding company en- 
tirely owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. It used to control its 
leased lines, the western part of the system. The Pennsylvania Co., 
not the railroad but this holding company, between February 16, 1927, 
and June 14, 1928, acquired shares of Wabash and Lehigh Valley stock, 
which we have reason to believe carry control of both of those com- 
panies. These acquisitions were made without any authority from the 
commission, and they are now the subject of a Clayton Act proceeding 
before the commission. 


I want to point out just what happens in a case like this. 
The Lehigh Valley was practically acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. through this holding company. The holding 
company not being a carrier was not subject to the control of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. But the fact that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. had control of the holding company 
enabled them to divert coal to the extent of half a million tons a 
year from the Baltimore & Ohio to the Pennsylvania, thereby 
diverting the traffic which the Baltimore & Ohio had theretofore 
had. I do not object to that, but I object to their doing it 
through the influence of the holding company which the rail- 
roads themselyes own and which they use to purchase other rail- 
roads in defiance of the plan of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

On page 7 Mr. Eastman further said: 


Our information is that the Pennroad Corporation bas acquired a 
controlling interest in the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the Detroit & Iron- 
ton, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and the National Freight Co.; 
what is probably a controlling interest in the Raritan River Railroad; a 
substantial interest in the Boston & Maine, the Seaboard Air Line, and 
the New Haven, and lesser interests in the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Lehigh Valley, and the Southern Railway. 


Just observe the ramifications of that holding company with- 
out any governmental supervision or control. These are illus- 
trations of where organizations not carriers are controlling the 
operation and consolidation of carriers. Mr. Eastman further 
sald: 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. as such does not own a share in the Pennroad Corpora- 
tion, nor does the Pennroad Corporation own a share in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. Every share of the Pennroad Corporation, how- 
ever, is voted by the president and two other directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. 


No one can find a more concrete case of the violation of the 
intent of Congress to put the operation of railroads under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Concerning the organization of the Allegheny Co., Mr. East- 
man said they were organized on January 26, 1929, and then 
continued: 

In 1925 a newly organized company, the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Co., sought authority to acquire control of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Hocking Valley, the Brie, the Pere Marquette, and 
the present New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., which is 
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ordinary known as the Nickel Plate. This authority was refused by 
the commission in Nickel Plate Unification, 105 I. C. C. 425, which was 
decided March 2, 1926. 


Now, observe: 


In 1927 the Chesapeake & Ohio sought authority to acquire control 
of the Erie and the Pere Marquette. (Control of Erie Railroad and 
Pere Marquette Railway, 138 I. C. C. 517, decided May 8, 1928.) 
Such authority was granted as to the Pere Marquette and denied as 
to the Erie. Notwithstanding these various denials, it is common 
knowledge that all of the railroads mentioned are now and for some 
time have been under the common control of the Van Sweringen 
interests. This common control has been accomplished and is now 
made effective in considerable measure through a series of holding 
companies of considerable variety. Among these have been the Alle- 
gheny Corporation, the Chesapeake Corporation, the Virginia Trans- 
portation Corporation, the Vaness Co., the Special Investment Cor- 
poration, the General Securities Corporation, the Pere Marquette Cor- 
poration, the Nickel Plate Securities Corporation, the Clover Leaf Co., 
and the Western Co. 


Continuing, Mr. Eastman said: 


I think there were others. What the present status of all of these 
various holding companies is I do not know, nor have I any complete 
knowledge as to how and where the controlling interests in the stock 
of the various railroad companies which are generally believed to be 
within that system are held. I have, however, certain fairly recent 
information as to the Allegheny Corporation, the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion, and the Virginia Transportation Corporation, 


Mr. Eastman further said in his testimony: 


In the past few years many so-called investment trusts or trading 
companies have been created which invest in a diversified list of securi- 
ties, including railroad stocks. I have little knowledge of the rall- 
road investments of these companies, but doubt whether the holdings 
of many of them are significant from the standpoint of railroad control. 
An illustration is the Adams Express Co., which now seems to be essen- 
tially an investment company. 


Without repeating myself too much I want to refer for a 
moment to the public interest in this question. Nearly every, 
in fact every, railroad brotherhood has urged the adoption of 
the resolution to provide for the care of labor in the unification 
and consolidation plans being considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Chambers of commerce and newspapers 
have pointed out what is being accomplished by the railroad 
consolidations even without the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Michigan vield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will it mean the letting out of a great 
many employees unless some such resolution as this is adopted? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is absolutely true, because the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners have testified that they have no 
authority to take care of the railroad employees in the approv- 
ing of any unification or consolidation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that if a number of these great sys- 
tems get together and consolidate it might mean thousands 
and thousands of railroad employees being thrown out of 
employment? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

I want to call attention to a resolution adopted by the Michi- 
gan Manufacturers’ Association back as far as October, 1929, 
in which, after a number of whereases, they said: 


Be it further resolved, That the Michigan delegation in Washington 
be informed that the so-called consolidation plan so far submitted 
providing for increasing of capitalization upon which future freight 
rates will be based. 


Another part of the resolution points out where the vice 
president of a railroad company operating in Michigan terri- 
tory made the statement before the traffic committee that 
“There are no longer any weak railroads in the United States 
and that the purposes of the consolidation section of the Esch- 
Cummins bill do not now exist.” 

I have resolutions from the chambers of commerce in several 
cities in New Jersey, including Cape May and Newark. 

Mr, BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 


Mr. BORAH. I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McKellar Simmons 
Ashurst Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNar. Steck 

Black Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Hale Nor Stephens 
Borah Harris Norris Sullivan 
Bratton Harrison Nye Swanson 
Brock Hastings Oddie ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfield Overman ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hawes Patterson Townsend 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Trammell 
Connally Hebert Pine Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Johnson Reed Walcott 

Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Fess Keyes Schall Watson 
Frazier King Sheppard Wheeler 
George La Follette Shipstead 

Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the immediate ap- 
plication of this measure, if it should become a law, would 
have reference undoubtedly to the pending merger of what are 
known as the northern railroads—the Northern Pacific and 
the Great Northern—which have been the subject of inquiry by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is quite generally 
assumed that the merger has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but that does not accurately state the 
situation. The majority of the commission, after approving the 
general principle of consolidation, because of economies in opera- 
tion which it is said would thereby be effected, declares: 


The record will be held open for the submission to us by the appli- 
cants, for our consideration and approval, of a supplemental plan or 
proposal which, while not altering the recorded application in other 
respects, shall give acceptable assurance and provide that: 

(1) The Burlington shall be divorced from control by the northern 
companies within a reasonable period of time, such period to be stated 
us nearly as may be practicable, 

(2) A bona fide and feasible plan for the acquisition and operation 
of all the so-called short lines of railroad named in system No, 12 
of the consolidation plan, except such thereof as may be found by us, 
upon this record or from a subsequent showing, not to be required by 
the present or future public convenience and necessity. 

(3) A comprehensive program and statement of proposed policy in 
the matter of the unified operation of terminals, or its equivalent, as 
hereinbefore explained. 

(4) Suitable assurance that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., upon fair terms, may have access from Spokane 
to Portland and intervening points, over the lines of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway Co., as provided in the said plan of 
consolidation. 


So the matter remains open. I referred, Mr. President, to the 
basis of the tentative order approving the consolidation, namely, 
that economies that would be effected in the management and 
operation of the railroads. That the expenses of operation would 
be dintinished to some extent is, perhaps, not open to dispute. 
I suppose, probably, that a similar contention could be success- 
fully made with respect to almost any kind of consolidation 
that might be proposed. Indeed, that is the argument upon 
which all consolidations have been justified. The great indus- 
trial combinations which have been effected in the past, and 
which are being effected at such an alarming rate at the pres- 
ent time, are all justified upon the ground that economies 
would thus be effectuated, and consequently the price of the prod- 
ucts would be reduced to the consumer. However, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the country has not, up to the present time, been quite 
willing to surrender the principle of competition in order to 
attain possible reductions that might ensue from economies 
brought about by operation of larger units. With respect to 
this particular matter, however, although economies might be 
achieved by the merger which is proposed, the important thing 
for consideration is, Who will profit by the economies thus to 
be expected? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a moment. Of course, if the 
reduction in the cost of operation could be immediately reflected 
in reduced rates to shippers, a powerful argument would be 
made; but the commission itself admits that a reduction in 
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rates is not to be anticipated in consequence of the reduction in 
the cost of operation—at least not for the present. 

I I called attention to that part of the opinion of the majority 
of the commission some days ago, when this subject was before 
us. I read from the opinion of the majority as it appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 26, 1930, as follows: 


As to the effect of these economies on the shippers, the record shows 
that certain rate changes, such as those due to the elimination of 
2-line hauls and the elimination of switching charges, should result 
from the plan, but that no general revision of the rate structure is 
promised, or can be expected in the immediate future. The operating 
changes proposed are such as ultimately to reduce rates or to prevent 
advances, 


Accordingly, the only conclusion we can arrive at with re- 
spect to this matter is that these economies will result in some- 
what increased dividends to the stockholders of these companies. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana’ 


yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has already answered the 
question I rose to ask him, which was if the commission had 
not already expressed its opinion that even though the consoli- 
dations were made there would be no reduction in rates, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana.. So it has; but there is an abun- 
dant reason why a reduction in the rates can not be expected. 

These roads, speaking generally, traverse exactly the same 
territory as the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Indeed, 
through the State of Montana the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific for a considerable portion of the distance, perhaps one- 
half of the distance, occupies practically the same territory as 
the Northern Pacific. One might regard the lines as really in 
the nature of double-tracking. The two tracks are in sight of 
each other for many, many miles. In another portion of the 
State, in the eastern portion of the State, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific occupies a region midway between 
that traversed by the Northern Pacific and that traversed by the 
Great Northern, so that in every respect they are competing 
lines. That is to say, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
is in competition with the two other lines; and it, as is well 
known, is what must now be regarded as a weak road. It will 
be recalled that only a short while ago it emerged from a re- 
ceivership, being unable to meet its obligations, and, accordingly, 
rates through that territory from the Twin Cities and Duluth 
to the Puget Sound territory thus traversed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific must be fixed so high as to per- 
mit the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific to live and do 
business, and its returns now are at a very, very low figure. 
Any real, substantial reduction in rates would operate further 
to embarrass that road, and in order to keep it alive and in 
order to keep it active and transacting its business the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be under all kinds of compul- 
sion to keep up the rates, notwithstanding economies may be 
found in the operation of the other two roads which would 
operate materially to increase their net earnings. 

So the merger holds out no hope or promise whatever of a 
reduction in rates to shippers; and, consequently, so far as it is 
possible to appraise the value of the merger, it inures to the 
benefit only of the stockholders of these two roads. One of the 
largest stockholders of the two roads, in an interview given to 
the papers a short while ago, expressed the very confident 
belief that the merger would be accomplished. From his stand- 
point, of course, it is a consummation greatly to be desired. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. In connection with the prevailing rates 
and the protection of the Milwaukee road, is it not true that the 
consolidation of these two, we may say, pioneer lines, now rated 
as strong lines, would make it more difficult for this weak line, 
the Milwaukee road? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. Of course, that can 
not be doubted. That is to say, it is contended that these two 
roads will be strengthened; and they will be strengthened by 
reason of the fact that their operating costs will not be so 
great. They will, of course, then be in a situation to offer 
stronger competition to the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. 

Mr. KENDRICK. It will be substantially two against one in 
the way of competition; and there would be very material ad- 
vantages of cooperation between the two roads in their compe- 
tion with this weaker line. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that competition would seem 
to operate in favor of the reduction of rates to shippers, I 
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should not regard it with any degree of concern; but in view 
of the fact that in all reasonable probability there will be no 
reduction in rates, it becomes a matter of very great conse- 
quence. 

Another matter to be adverted to is this: The majority 
opinion goes into the matter at considerable length to demon- 
strate that at the present time there is no substantial competi- 
tion between the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific—a 
subject to which I shall advert again. 

With respect to the immediate neighborhood of the relatively 
small towns along each line of railroad, there is, as a matter of 
course, no particular competition; but with respect to all of the 
larger towns, like Fargo, Grand Forks, Helena, Mont., Spokane, 
Wash., or the terminals, the competition, of course, exists. 

In the dissenting opinion of Commissioner McManamy refer- 
ence is made to the opinions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon this subject when, many years ago, a simi- 
lar merger was proposed. I read from his opinion on that sub- 
Jeet, as follows: 


This is the third attempt that has been made to consolidate the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads. The first plan by 
which the Great Northern attempted to obtain control of the Northern 
Pacific was found to be in violation of the Minnesota statute prohibit- 


ing the consolidation of parallel and competing lines. Pearsall v. Great 


Northern Railway (161 U. S. 646). 


Bear in mind, Mr. President, that that consolidation was 
prohibited by the decree of the court because these two lines 
were competing lines. 

I continue reading from the opinion: 


The court there said: 

“As the Northern Pacific road also controls, by its own construction 
and by purchase of stock, other roads extending from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific Ocean, and operates as a single system an aggre- 
gate mileage of 4,500 miles, most of which is parallel to the Great 
Northern system, the effect of this arrangement would be to practically 
consolidate the two systems, to operate 9,000 miles of railway under 
a single management, and to destroy any possible advantages the public 
might have through a competition between the two lines.” 


So that it was because they were competing lines that that 
consolidation was forbidden, 

I continue reading from the opinion of Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, as follows: 


The second plan under which control of both companies would have 
been vested in a holding company was found to be a combination to 
restrain competition in violation of the Sherman law. Northern Securi- 
tles Co. v. United States (193 U. S. 197). In that case the court said: 

Left us see what are the facts disclosed by the record. 

“The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. owned, controlled, and operated separate lines of railway—the 
former road extending from Superior, and from Duluth and St. Paul, to 
Everett, Seattle, and Portland, with a branch line to Helena; the latter, 
extending from Ashland, and from Duluth and St. Paul, to Helene, 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. The two lines, main and 
branches, about 9,000 miles in length, were and are parallel and com- 
peting lines across the continent through the northern tier of States 
between the Great Lakes and the Pacific, and the two companies were 
engaged in active competition for freight and passenger trafic, each 
road connecting at its respective terminal with lines of railway, or 
with lake and river steamers, or with seagoing vessels * . 


Anyone conversant with the situation realizes that the condi- 
tion which then obtained, as declared by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, still obtains. There is no substantial 
change in the conditions so far as competition is concerned, and 
Commissioner MeManamy very properly says: 

These statements by the United States Supreme Court are just as ap- 
plicable to these two lines to-day as they were when written. It is 
clearly shown that these two railroads serve the same Pacific ports 
and the same lake ports and other eastern terminals and together serve 
all of the intervening territory. If active and substantial competition 
does not exist between these two lines, nowhere in the country can sach 
competition be found. 


That is the situation, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact 
that a large share of the stock of both of these roads is owned 
by the same parties. My recollection is that something like 
60 per cent of the stock of these two roads is commonly owned. 
Nevertheless, that there is active competition between them is 
disclosed in no more forceful way and no more indisputable 
way than by the fact that these two roads now have pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission applications, each 
bitterly fighting the application of the other, for leave to build 
205 miles of railroad in the State of Montana, extending from 
near the eastern boundary of the State to a line connecting 
with Lewistown, about the central portion of the State. These 
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applications have been pending before the commission for con- 
siderably more than a year now. Hearings have been had, and 
the engineers and counsel of each road are stubbornly fighting 
the application of the other; and I take this occasion to say 
that in all probability a determination of those matters has 
been suspended by the commission to await arrangements for 
the consolidation proposed by the majority of the commission. 

The construction of 205 miles of railroad anywhere in the 
United States at this particular time would be a boon not only 
to the communities directly concerned and interested but prac- 
tically to the whole country. It would give employment to a 
very considerable body of men, it would create a demand for 
supplies of all kinds, and, in the present situation in this coun- 
try, with the unemployment problem facing us, it is to be re- 
gretted that for any reason whatever the commission has found 
it impossible long before this time to reach a determination of 
that matter. 

For myself, I can see no reason why the construction should 
await the determination of the consolidation matter or any 
other consideration properly applicable to the matter before us. 

However, Mr. President, I was calling attention to the con- 
tention of Commissioner MeManamy, eminently sound, in my 
mind, to the effect that these two roads are, as a matter of fact, 
competing lines of railroad and therefore are not open to con- 
solidation under the provisions of the law applicable. 

Before going into that, however, I want to call attention to 
the peculiar situation of affairs. Mr. Commissioner Lewis con- 
curs in the opinion of the majority of the commission only 
because it provides that, as a condition of the merger, the roads 
should divorce themselves of control of the Burlington Railroad. 
It is, perhaps, understood by all Senators that these two north- 
ern roads own practically all of the stock of the Burlington 
road, and they have been operated in conjunction with that 
system for quite a number of years. 

Mr. Commissioner Lewis concurs, but only because the roads 
are to divorce themselves of their ownership and control of the 
Burlington. 

Mr. Commissioner Brainerd concurs, but regrets that the 
roads are called upon to divorce themselves from the ownership 
and control of the Burlington road. He finds that a very desir- 
able connection and regrets that it becomes necessary to operate 
that way. 

Commissioner Woodlock concurs that it is regrettable that the 
Burlington is to be divorced. 

Mr. Commissioner McManamy dissents, and Mr. Commissioner 
Eastman dissents for substantially the same reasons as those 
advanced by Mr. Commissioner McManamy. 

Mr. Commissioner McManamy calls attention to the fact that 
the merger proposed is not authorized by the law, and says in 
that connection as follows: 


It is true that an application by the same parties was filed on July 
8, 1927, and was heard by us about one and one-half years ago. The 
hearing in that case, however, was completed about a year and four 
months before our plan for the consolidation of railroads was promul- 
gated. The Great Northern and the Northern Pacific own practically 
the entire capital stock of the Burlington Railroad, and no suggestion 
was made upon that record that the Burlington should be disassociated 
from the northern lines. The proposition to divorce the Burlington 
from the northern lines, which was for the first time announced in our 
consolidation plan, in my opinion made such a change in the conditions 
surrounding these properties that the record can not be said to-clearly 
reflect the attitude of the public toward this consolidation, and the 
evidence can not be held to show that under the changed circumstances 
it will be in the public interest. In fact, there is no evidence which 
shows that under the changed conditions the applicants themselves de- 
sire this consolidation; and if such a desire has been indicated, it has 
not been in a public hearing, such as is clearly required by paragraph 
(6) of section 5 of the act before a consolidation may be approved or 
authorized, 


That means that the application was made and the testimony 
all taken before the general plan for consolidation of the roads 
all through the country had been put out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In that plan which was then put out the 
Burlington was to be severed from the Northern Pacific and the 
Great Northern lines. So that the hearing went on without 
regard to that situation of affairs. 

The commissioner to whom I have referred continues: 


(2) The consolidation here authorized goes far beyond any power 
that is given us by paragraph (2) of section 5, under which the appli- 
cation was filed. 

Consolidations for ownership and operation are clearly not authorized 
under paragraph (2) of section 5. That section authorizes the 
“acquisition * * * not involving the consolidation of such carriers 


into a single system for ownership and operation,” 


. 
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As a matter of fact, the word “consolidation” appears in this para- 
graph only for the purpose of specifically forbidding jt. Consolidations 
such as this may be made only under paragraph (6) of section 5 after 
the commission has complied with the provisions of paragraphs (4) 
and (5). 


In that contention it seems to me Commissioner McManamy 
is fully justified by the plain reading of the statute under 
which this merger is tentatively authorized. 

Paragraph 2 of section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended by the act of 1920, reads as follows: 


(2) Whenever the commission is of opinion, after hearing, upon appli- 
cation of any carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property subject to this act, that the acquisition, to the 
extent indicated by the commission, by one of such carriers of the con- 
trol of any other such carrier or carriers elther under a lease or by the 
purchase of stock or in any other manner not inyolving the consolida- 
tion of such carriers into a single system for ownership and operation, 
will be in the public interest, the commission shall have authority by 
order to approve and authorize such acquisition, under such rules and 
regulations and for such consideration and on such terms and condi- 
tions as shail be found by the commission to be just and reasonable in 
the premises. 


Observe, Mr. President, that the statute says that— 


Whenever the commission is of opinion * * * that the acquisi- 
tion * * by one of such carriers of the control of any other such 
carrier or carriers either under a lease or by the purchase of stock or 
in any other manner not involving the consolidation of such carriers 
into a single system for ownership and operation— 


it may authorize such consolidation. That is, it may authorize 
one company to lease the property of another, it may authorize 
one company to acquire the stock of two or more companies, but 
it can not authorize anything in the nature of a consolidation, 
under the provisions of paragraph (2) of section 5. 

What is the situation here? It is proposed to organize— 
indeed, there has been organized—an entirely separate com- 
pany, under the laws of the State of Delaware, to be known as 
the Northern Pacific & Great Northern Co. That company is to 
acquire the properties of the two other companies, and to oper- 
ate those companies. If that is not a consolidation of the com- 
panies, it will be difficult to understand what a consolidation is. 
So that I think Mr. Commissioner McManamy is entirely jus- 
tified in his contention that this particular merger is not at all 
justified by the proyisions of paragraph 2 of section 5 of the act. 

Mr. President, I find no argument in the opinions of any of 
the commissioners undertaking to justify the merger against 
the assault thus made by Commissioner McManamy. 

There is another provision of the statute under which consoli- 
dations may be authorized. Reference is made to it in the 
opinion, as follows: 


We are required by the act to agree upon and publish a tentative plan 
for the consolidation of railroads, after which a public hearing, includ- 
ing notice to the governor of each State, must be had. Follow- 
ing such hearing we may proceed to adopt a plan for consolidation, 
later termed a complete plan, and publish the same. Clearly it is not 
contemplated that the plan adopted as a result of the public hearings 
must correspond in all respects with the tentative plan which forms 
the basis of such hearings. It is obvious that we may, and if necessary 
should, depart from the tentative plan; therefore, after the adoption 
of the complete plan, when an application for consolidation is presented 
to us, paragraph (6) requires us to again set the application down 
for public hearing and give notice to the governor of each State in 
which any part of the properties sought to be consolidated is situated 
of the time and place for public hearing. Under the procedure here 
approved by the majority consolidations may be brought about without 
the required notice to the governor of each State and without an oppor- 
tunity for the people to show whether or not such proposal is in the 
public interest. Certainly such procedure is not sanctioned or con- 
templated by any of the provisions of the act. 

(3) The consolidation of these two lines is in complete disregard of 
the specific mandate of Congress that “competition shall be preserved 
as fully as possible.” 

I refer to paragraph 6 of section 5, which reads as follows: 

It shall be lawful for two or more carriers by railroad, subject to this 
act, to consolidate their properties, or any part thereof, into one corpo- 
ration for the ownership, management, and operation of the properties 
theretofore in separate ownership, management, and operation— 

Which is the condition obtaining here— 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The proposed consolidation must be in harmony with and in 


furtherance of the complete plan of consolidation mentioned in para- 
graph (5) and must be approved by the commission; 
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(b) The bonds at par of the corporation which is to become the 
owner of the consolidated properties, together with the outstanding 
capital stock at par of such corporation, shall not exceed the value of 
the consolidated properties as determined by the commission. The 
value of the properties sought to be consolidated shall be ascertained 
by the commission under section 19a of this act, and it shall be the 
duty of the commission to proceed immediately to the ascertainment 
of such value for the properties involved in a proposed consolidation 
upon the filing of the application for such consolidation. 

(c) Whenever two or more carriers propose a consolidation under 
this section, they shall present their application therefor to the com- 
mission, and thereupon the commission shall notify the governor of each 
State in which any part of the properties sought to be consolidated is 
situated and the carriers involved in the proposed consolidation of the 
time and place for a public hearing. 


My understanding is that no such procedure has been observed 
in this particular case. 


If after such hearing the commission finds that the public interest 
will be promoted by the consolidation and that the conditions of this 
section have been or will be fulfilled, it may enter an order approving 
and authorizing such consolidation, with such modifications and upon 
such terms and conditions as it may prescribe, and thereupon such con- 
solidation may be effected, in accordance with such order, if all the 
carriers involved assent thereto, the law of any State or the decision or 
order of any State authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(7) The power and authority of the commission to approve and 
authorize the consolidation of two or more carriers shall extend and 
apply to the consolidation of four express companies— 


And so forth. 

The other requirements of the law seem to be inapplicable 
to the particular case here presented. Anyway, as expressed 
by the commission, it is required that competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible, but, of course, here all com- 
petition is obviously eliminated, and consequently the con- 
solidation does not appear to be justified by section 6. 

The matter has been pending before the commission for a 
long time. It is rather an astonishing thing that when the 
earlier consolidations were attempted about the beginning of 
the present century a perfect furor was aroused throughout 
the entire northwestern country. I believe that the legislature 
of every State traversed by these lines formally protested 
against the consolidation. Proceedings to arrest it were in- 
stituted by the State of Minnesota and the governors of the 
various States were all active in endeavoring to arrest it. 

The present application has aroused no such outburst of sen- 
timent. Indeed, the communities affected seemed while the 
whole thing was going on to have been altogether passive about 
the matter. This may be due in some measure to the fact that 
we have come to look upon these consolidations, even industrial 
combinations, in quite a different light and different spirit. I 
am very sure if industrial combinations and consolidations went 
on 20 years ago with anything like the rapidity and the magni- 
tude which we observe in this day the whole country would 
have been ablaze over the matter. But now they pass, as here- 
tofore stated, practically unnoticed. Occasionally the Depart- 
ment of Justice institutes a suit to enjoin or to dissolve com- 
binations of this character, but there is no active public senti- 
ment back of whatever proceedings it takes in the matter. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, which may in a way 
account for the apathy which was exhibited throughout the 
Northwestern States while this matter was in its earliest stages, 
I believe that much of it was due to the fact that it never was 
conceived in the light of the past history of the matter. In the 
light of the fact that twice before this had been attempted and 
frowned upon and denied by the courts, I take it that there was 
scarcely any apprehension upon the part of the people that any 
such order would be made by the commission. 

However, the order having been made, public sentiment has 
been aroused, and it is a rather significant fact that upon the 
call of the roll to-day as to whether the joint resolution of the 
Senator from Michigan should be placed before the Senate for 
consideration every Senator from every State traversed by these 
roads voted to take up the matter, I believe. Just exactly 
how they will vote on the final adoption of the resolution, I am 
not prepared to say; but they all realize and they all appreciate 
that a different sentiment prevails in the Northwestern States, 
now that the thing is imminent, than has heretofore obtained. 

I am in receipt of telegrams from all over the State of Mon- 
tana protesting against the merger and earnestly favoring the 
adoption of the resolution offered by the Senator from Michigan. 
It may be said that many of these come from communities which 
are likely to be affected. It is no small matter at all, Mr. 
President, that they should be thus aroused and apprehensive 
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about the merger. It is proposed that some of the economies to 
be effected shall arise from a consolidation of the shops, for 
instance. It will be possible to eliminate some of the operatives 
who have their homes now in particular sections. The roads 
will not need so many men, and thus economies are to be 
effected. And yet, Mr. President, that will, of course, affect, 
and disastrously affect, not a few of the important towns along 
the two lines of road which have been built up by the existence 
of the present systems. 

Accordingly, in view of the past history of the roads and the 
diversity of view with respect to the matter which has been 
expressed by the commission, and in view of graye doubt, to 
say the least, as to whether the commission is proceeding in 
accordance with the provisions of law, I think the Senate might 
well direct the suspension of further proceedings until appro- 
priate action can be taken by the Congress. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hay- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll twice, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McKellar Simmons 
Ashurst Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNar Steck 

Black Greene Metecal Steiwer 
Blaine le Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Harris Norris Sullivan 
Bratton Harrison Nye Swanson 
Brock Hastin Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfiel Overman Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Hawes Patterson Townsend 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Trammell 
Connally Hebert Pine Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Johnson Reed Walcott 

Dale ones Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Kean Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Lena Ky. Waterman 
Fess Keyes hall Watson 
Frazier Bing Sheppard Wheeler 
George La Follette Shipstead 

Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
desire to report a bill from the Committee on the Judiciary and 
to ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. It will 
not lead to any debate, because there can be no dispute about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 185) to 
amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended. 

Let me state, Mr. President, that the only object of this bill is 
to provide for a place for holding court while the publie build- 
ing at Fargo, N. Dak., is being rebuilt, it having been de- 
stroyed. The only change in existing law is that the jury 
term of the court shall be held at another place until the new 
building shall be finished. It is necessary that this bill be now 
passed because the jury term is coming on soon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 99 of the act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, as amended by the act of 
April 10, 1926 (sec. 180, title 28, U. S. C.), be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 99. That the State of North Dakota shall constitute one 
judicial district, to be known as the district of North Dakota. The ter- 
ritory embraced on the Ist day of January, 1916, in the counties of 
Burleigh, Logan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, McLean, Adams, Bowman, 
Dunn, Hettinger, Morton, Stark, Golden Valley, Slope, Sioux, Oliver, 
Mercer, and Billings shall constitute the southwestern division of said 
district; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Cass, Richmond, Barnes, Sargent, Ransom, and Steele shall 
constitute the southeastern division; and the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Grand Forks, Traill, Walsh, 
Pembina, Cavalier, and Nelson shall constitute the northeastern divi- 
sion; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties ef Ramsey, Benson, Towner, Rolette, Bottineau, Pierce, and 
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McHenry shall constitute the northwestern division; and the territory 
embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Ward, Williams, 
Divide, Mountrail, Burke, Renville, and McKenzie shall constitute the 
western division ; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned 
in the counties of Griggs, Foster, Eddy, Wells, Sheridan, Stutsman, 
La Moure, and Dickey shall constitute the central division. The several 
Indian reservations and parts thereof within said State shall constitute 
a part of the several divisions within which they are respectively situ- 
ated. Terms of the district court for the southwestern division shall be 
held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday in March; for the southeastern 
division, at Fargo, on the first Tuesday in December; for the north- 
eastern division, at Grand Forks, on the second Tuesday in November; 
for the northwestern division, at Devils Lake, on the first Tuesday in 
October; for the western division, at Minot, on the third Tuesday in 
October ; and for the central division, at Jamestown, on the last Tuesday 
in February. The clerk of the court shall maintain an office in charge 
of himself or a deputy at each place at which court is held in his 
district: Provided, That until such time as a new public building be 
erected at the city of Fargo, all jury cases now pending in the south- 
eastern division, or hereafter brought there, be tried at Grand Forks.” 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 161) to suspend the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve consolidations or unifications of 
railway properties. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the joint resolution which is now 
before us for consideration is an effort to forestall any further 
action or legislation with reference to the consolidation or uni- 
fication of transportation lines until such time as may be re- 
quired to investigate holding companies, in order to ascertain 
to what extent holding companies may be operating in connec- 
tion with railroad transportation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was represented before 
our committee by one of its distinguished members, who indi- 
cated that the commission did not have authority to deal with 
all companies now having to do with rail transportation. As 
everyone knows, it was supposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been granted adequate authority in matters of 
transportation, but in recent years holding companies have been 
formed which, while perhaps haying no participation in the 
actual operation of railway transportation lines, have in a 
sense control over some phases of rail transportation. 

After the commissioner had thus spoken to our committee, it 
was suggested that there should be an investigation of that 
phase of the operations of holding companies. Some members 
of the committee were afraid at one sweep to put holding com- 
panies under the control of the commission, because the major 
activities of such companies might relate to other matters than 
railroad operation, for instance, to insurance or merely to the 
handling of brokerage. So theré was a hesitation to proceed to 
place holding companies under the authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It was, therefore, felt wise not to pro- 
ceed farther with legislation relative to railway consolidations 
until an investigation could be had of holding companies. 

During all the last session the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate had before it the problem of transportation. 
The Interstate Commerce Committee of the House also had 
under consideration the same problem. The committee of the 
Senate had reported favorably a bill to amend the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 in order to afford greater facility to consolida- 
tions, but in the consideration of the bill and the many amend- 
ments offered to the transportation act in connection with the 
bill there was no inclusion of the question of holding companies. 
We decided, therefore, that we would not push legislation 
amending the transportation act until an investigation could be 
made. 

The Senate committee was so much occupied by legislation of 
great importance that the opportunity was not given it to make 
a thorough investigation through elaborate hearings. So it was 
suggested that the House committee, which had greater latitude 
in point of time, should proceed with such an investigation. The 
House, therefore, through its committee, took up the investiga- 
tion of holding companies and the committee has been conduct- 
ing elaborate hearings on the entire subject. 

In the meantime the joint resolution which is now before us 
was introduced. It goes far beyond anything suggested in the 
proposed legislation, It operates upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and suspends the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to proceed with railroad consolidations for a 
limited time until an investigation of holding companies can be 
had. My opinion is that this proposal is unwarranted and is 
unwise, and I can not give my support to it, notwithstanding Ł 
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am in full agreement with those members of the committee who 
contend that if holding companies are exercising any authority 
in transportation to that extent at least the Interstate Com: 
merce Commission should extend its regulations to include 
them, I am in thorough accord as to that particular phase of 
the subject; but the pending joint resolution goes away beyond 
that; it actually suspends further operations on the part of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in connection with railroad 
consolidations, That to me would be a fatal step for us to take 
at this stage. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GotpssporoveH in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is nothing in the joint resolution 
which would prevent end-to-end consolidations, and there is 
nothing in the joint resolution which would prevent any con- 
solidation that did not violate the Clayton Act. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. FESS. I am of the opinion that that is correct. In 
other words, the transportation act of 1920 was not necessary 
to enable consolidations of end-to-end systems, because such con- 
solidations would not interfere at all with competition, and 
therefore could not fall either under the Sherman law or the 
Clayton Act. Such consolidations could be brought about with- 
out any legislation on the subject at all. So, of course, this 
particular joint resolution does not affect that phase of the sub- 
ject, as the transportation act of 1920 does not even touch that 
particular feature. 

Mr. President, when in 1920 the question of the Government 
returning the railroads to their owners came up the most im- 
portant issue was the question of consolidation, in order to 
meet the demands of modern efficiency and economy and yet 
not violate the antitrust laws which were then on the statute 
books. The problem of unification, therefore, was the very core 
of the legislation of 1920. In order to ascertain all the facts 
the most elaborate hearings were held, the result of which 
was the assembling of the most important body of information 
on transportation questions that has ever been collected in this 
or any other country. Those hearings ran from July in 1919 
until February in 1920, and the committee had the benefit of 
the best thought on transportation in America, The result of 
those hearings was, as I said a moment ago, the most elaborate 
collection of information on the transportation problem that 
had ever previously been gathered. 

The importance of the legislation is emphasized by the very 
elaborate discussion both in this body and in the other body. 
At that time I was a Member of the other body, and I recall 
the high level of the discussion that took place in the consid- 
eration of the bill in that body. We know it as the Cummins- 
Esch Transportation Act. There was very severe opposition to 
it at the time. The opposition was very largely from the fear 
that consolidations might not be in the interest of the public; 
but in order to avoid the danger that was then expressed that 
it might lead to monopoly, there were three specific conditions 
written in the law limiting consolidations, 

One was that reasonable competition must be maintained. 
Another provision was that as far as possible the main routes 
that were then existing must be maintained. Consolidations 
must not destroy any great channel of transportation. Another 
was that there should be somewhere near an equality of re- 
ceipts from the operation of the roads, so that one would not 
be away beyond the other in profit, so as to avoid the difficulty 
we encountered in attempting to fix what might be a reasonable 
rate of return. 

In other words, we were dealing there in three different items 
with an economic problem that was very difficult for us to solve. 
If roads are going to consolidate in the interest of efficiency 
and economy to the shipper and still maintain competition it 
would be rather a difficult problem to consolidate and at the 
same time maintain the entities of the lines; so in order to 
work out the problem of consolidation, maintaining those three 
essentials, certain conditions were written into the law. 

There were two methods by which the consolidation was to 
he carried on. The first method is found in section 5, para- 
graph (2): 

Whenever the commission is of opinion, after hearing, upon applica- 
tion of any carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers or property subject to this act, that the acquisition, to the extent 
indicated by the commission, by one of such carriers of the control of 
any other such carrier or carriers either under a lease or by the pur- 
chase of stock or in any other manner not involving the consolidation of 
such carriers into a single system for ownership and operation, will be 
in the public interest, the commission shall have authority by order to 
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approve and authorize such acquisition, under such rules and regulations 
and for such consideration and on such terms and conditions as shall 
be found by the commission to be just and reasonable in the premises. 


That is the first way by which the consolidation could be 
effected. The second plan is as follows: 


When the commission has agreed upon a tentative plan, it shall give 
the same due publicity and upon reasonable notice, including notice to 
the governor of each State, shall hear all persons who may file or 
present objections thereto. The commission is authorized to prescribe a 
procedure for such hearings and to fix a time for bringing them to a 
close. After the hearings are at an end, the commission shall adopt a 
plan for such consolidation and publish the same; but it may at any 
time thereafter, upon its own motion or upon application, reopen the 
subject for such changes or modifications as in its judgment will pro- 
mote the public interest. The consolidations herein provided for shall 
be in harmony with such plan. 

It shall be lawful for two or more carriers by railroad, subject to this 
act, to consolidate their properties or any part thereof, into one corpora- 
tion for the ownership, management, and operation of the properties 
theretofore in separate ownership, management, and operation, under 
the following conditions. 


Then follow the three specific conditions named therein that 
were read a moment ago by the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WatsH], and I shall not take the time to read them now. 

Pets CUPID Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator, of course, understands that the 
application for consolidation of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern was not made under the last provision of law. 

Mr. FESS. It was made under the first provision. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. That was made before the publication 
of the unification and consolidation plan. The Senator under- 
stands, of course, that the reason why the application was made 
under the first plan was to avoid the fixing of the capitalization 
under the law. In other words, because of the indecision as to 
how valuations may be arrived at, the second section of the 
provision the Senator has just read could not be complied with 
for the reason that the entire capitalization could not exceed 
the value of the property as arrived at by the commission. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is accurate there—that the 
consolidation of the particular properties to which he refers 
was made under subparagraph (2) of section 5 instead of the 
last one that I read; and so far as the northwestern situa- 
tion is concerned, that is an open question with me. I am not 
at all convinced that that consolidation, as has been suggested, 
is a wise one. In fact, I have not gone into it; but here is the 
difficulty : 

If there is some defect, and we want to cure it, we are sus- 
pending all the operations of the commission on all of the pro- 
posals, and unscrambling what has been already done—which, 
in my judgment, is wholly indefensible, and can not be ap- 
proved—in order to get at something that might be question- 
able; and I am not saying that it is. I am not saying that the 
consolidation proposal in the Northwest is an unwise one. I 
have not gone into it; but, if it is unwise, this is not the way 
to reach it. There ought to be some way by which that could 
be held up, if necessary, without jeopardizing the more than 
100 consolidations that have already taken place. 

That is the position I am taking in this matter. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield far- 
ther there? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator says that some 100 consolida- 
tions have taken place. Will he name some of those to which 
he has reference? 

Mr. FESS. I will submit them to the Senator. I gave what 
Commissioner Porter said before our committee, in which he 
said that over 100 consolidations had already taken place. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator contend that the passage 
of this joint resolution would affect those that have already 
taken place? 

Mr. FESS. Paragraph (c) of the Senator’s joint resolution 
certainly would. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not retroactive, if those consolida- 
tions have taken place under paragraph (2) of section 5. 

Mr. FESS. I beg the Senator's pardon; I think it is. I do 
not want to reach that point now, however. I want to reach it 
a little bit later. 

Now, Mr. President, I want especially to call the attention of 
the chairman of our committee to a situation in this consolida- 
tion. 
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In 1920 we gave this authoriaztion of consolidation. We 
opened the way by which it could be done. It was limited, 
really, to three methods: 

One method was that one road could purchase the physical 
properties of another road under the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Of course, unless the commission ap- 
proved it, it could not be done; but if the commission did ap- 
prove it, it could be done. That was one way. The first way 
I mentioned would be a merger. 

Another way is where there was an effort for two or more 
roads to coalesce, each one retaining its identity, so that the 
overhead probably would be about the same, and they would 
proceed under the operation of a single corporation. 

Another method was the purchase by one road of the securi- 
ties of another, so that a control would be obtained in that 
wily. 

Those are the three methods. 

There was one method that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission constantly recommended that could not be used; and 
that was one reason for amending, or attempting to amend, the 
law. That was where two or more roads would like to unify, 
would like to create an entirely new corporation, and let the 
individual corporations discontinue operation; let the new cor- 
poration exchange its stock for the outstanding stock of the 
various corporations, with the limit that the stock of the new 
corporation could not exceed the aggregate stock of the various 
corporations. That is the consolidation. Under the technical 
wording, the legal phraseology, we have no consolidation under 
the present law. We have merger, unification, but no consoli- 
dation. The technical term for consolidation is the last one 
I have mentioned; and we can not do it under the present law. 
The law specifically forbids it. It says, “short of a consolida- 
tion“; and there was not only a request on the part of railroads 
but a recommendation of the commission that that method be 
made possible under the law. 

Another provision that they asked us to make was to amend 
the law so that if-a short line that naturally would be a feeder 
to a trunk line wanted to become a part of a system, but the 
trunk line refused to take it over, the consolidation would be 
conditioned upon the trunk line accepting the short line; other- 
wise the consolidation would be denied. 

I am of opinion that the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
proceeding on the basis that they now have that authority, al- 
though they have never exercised it, and have asked us in their 
recommendations to amend the law so as to give them that 
authority. Whether or not the short line intervened, whether or 
not it made an application to belong to the system, if the com- 
mission should say, “You can not unify unless you take in this 
short line, because it belongs to you,” they will deny the con- 
solidation unless the main line will take in the short line. 

Upon these defects in the present law the commission annually 
recommended that we do certain things in the form of amend- 
ments. One of the features was the repeal of paragraph (4), 
section 5. That is the paragraph which requires the commission 
to publish a complete plan, or as nearly complete a plan as the 
commission in its judgment could formulate. The commission 
undertook to publish such a plan. Congress authorized an in- 
vestigation to aid the commission; and the chairman of the com- 
mittee will remember that Doctor Ripley, of Harvard, was 
selected to formulate the plan, which he did, and it is known 
to-day as the Ripley plan. In the meantime, the commission pub- 
lished a plan. It was different from the Ripley plan. The 
Ripley plan was submitted as a tentative one, and the commis- 
sion’s plan was submitted as a tentative one; and neither plan 
was backed, except upon conditions, by the authority that pro- 
mulgated it. 

On the other hand, the commission stated that it could not 
make a complete plan including all the roads, and asked that 
Congress relieve it of the mandate to make a complete plan. 

Mr. President, in four annual reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Congress was asked to relieve the commission 
of the burden, which they said they could not carry into effect, 
of making a complete plan in which all the railroads were to be 
divided up into a limited number of systems. This is the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission in its ex- 
act language, in 1921, that early, the year after the transpor- 
tation act was passed. This recommendation was sent to the 
Congress: 

That paragraphs (4) to (8), inclusive, of section 5 of the interstate 
commerce act, be so amended or supplemented as clearly to provide 
whether and, if so, how voluntary consolidations of carriers may be 
effected pending ultimate adoption by us of a complete plan of con- 
solidation. 


They wanted to go on permitting consolidations under the 
evolution of transportation, making the consolidations the result 
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of transportation needs rather than of legislative decree. Being 
unable to make a plan, they did not want to hold up all con- 
solidations until a plan was adopted. That was in 1921. In 
1922 they made the same recommendation, and repeated it con- 
stantly until last year. 

When we introduced the amendment to the consolidation bill 
of last year the question came up as to whether the commission 
could not make the plan in accordance with a mandate of a law 
of eight years’ standing. Finally the commission in its meeting 
unanimously agreed that unless Congress did repeal this man- 
date they would make a plan; that is, that they were under 
obligation to do so. But they recommended that the mandate 
be repealed. We did not repeal it, and the result was that they 
proceeded to make a plan and it has been published after eight 
years of effort, 

Now, note what we were doing. After we belabored the com- 
mission year after year for maintaining obedience to a mandate 
to proceed to make a complete plan they make it, and before a 
year it is proposed that we pass a resolution directing them to 
suspend doing the thing we had for eight years been demanding 
annually that they do. It does not seem to me that is quite 
fair treatment of the commission. 

We had the commission before us in the person of the one 
who has given us more information on the holding companies 
than any other one person. This is what he said in the hear- 
ings in the House: 

The suspension for a time of all power to unify would, to some 
extent, make it necessary to continue uneconomical expenditures which 
could be eliminated by unification. 3 


Those are the words of Mr. Eastman, the one person who has 
been most active in an effort, with whick I have sympathy, to 
cover with the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion any holding company which is doing transportation busi- 
ness. But to pass a suspending resolution would mean to con- 
tinue the uneconomical procedure which otherwise could be 
eliminated by unification. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator consider that these sav- 
ings would accrue if the Congress passed a resolution or a bill 
providing for the protection of labor, which inyolves 80 per cent 
of the savings? 

Mr. FESS. That is also an undetermined question. For 
instance, here is an amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], a member of the committee: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (6) of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act, as amended, is amended by adding after para- 
graph (c) thereof the following new paragraph. 


Paragraph (6) specifies three things which must be observed 
in consolidations or unifications. The three things were read 
into the Recorp by the Senator from Montana this afternoon; 
hence I will not repeat them. This is the fourth which the 
Senator from Missouri suggests: 


(d) No such consolidation shall be approved by the commission 
unless the carriers involved therein shall agree (1) that no employee 
employed by any such carrier at the time of the approval of the con- 
solidation shall be dismissed directly or indirectly as a result of such 
consolidation; (2) that in case of the transfer from one place to 
another of any employees of any such carrier as a result of such con- 
solidation, the expenses incident to the transfer of such employees and 
their families shall be paid by the carriers; and (3) that any employee 
so transferred shall be reimbursed by the carrier for any losses sus- 
tained by him upon the disposition of his home or other real property 
by reason of such transfer. 


That is an open question. This is a resolution which has 
been reported by our committee; it is on the calendar, and it 
will be put on the preferential calendar, I think, for special 
consideration, within the next few days. I want to hold myself 
open entirely to consider this amendment to the transportation 
55 a the interest, not alone of labor, but in the interest of the 
public. 

If the publie will be served better by this limitation, which 
is the fourth one, the three already having been put in, I should 
be very giad to support it. Just how much of a saving this 
will effect I do not know, but I do know this, that in the ques- 
tion of consolidations or unifications we ought to consider sym- 
pathetically the effect upon labor. I frankly state that, but I 


would not want to say that, even if a consolidation should put 
some particular person out of employment, I would want to 
stop the consolidation, if it were in the interest of the public. 
President Willard said to us in the committee very frankly 
that the consolidations he has in mind would not involye the 
displacement of any labor, but, on the other hand, would almost 
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certainly increase the employment of labor, and I assume that 
is true. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would be glad if the Sena- 
tor would point out where Mr. Willard made the statement that 
it would increase the employment of labor. 

Mr. FESS. That was my impression. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has a wrong impression, be- 
cause the Senator will remember that in the case of any unifi- 
cation, 80 per cent of the saving would come out of labor. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. President Willard testified to that effect. 
In view of that, I wonder how much saving there will be from 
unification, if 80 per cent of the saving comes out of saving 
in labor, and then we provide by resolution or statute that 
labor must be provided for. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have not hesitated to state in 
the past that the idea that unification results in large econo- 
mies is overestimated, and I still think so. That is one of the 
claims that is being made constantly by employers, and I doubt 
very much whether we will realize on it. I think it has been 
overestimated from the start. 

I think the chairman of the committee will agree with me 
that if we could settle definitely the policy of unifications, it 
would unlock, through the improyement of terminals, immense 
amounts of capital which would require investment, and that 
would inevitably increase the employment of labor. In other 
words, unification is almost certain to reflect itself in greater 
investment of capital and in larger employment of labor. I 
have thought so from the beginning, and that has been one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of unification. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
wonder how the unification of terminals, and increasing the 
use of terminals so as to save capital, is going to increase the 
employment of labor. That is an enigma to me. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will recognize that, so long as a 
rail policy is suspended, so long as it is indefinite or uncertain, 
the improvements which would otherwise be made will not be 
made, but if we could fix our policy so that the railroads could 
know what was going to be done, then there would be freedom of 
investment, and that would mean greater employment of labor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
there will be need for increased capital investment as a result 
of unification? 

Mr. FESS. I think so, without a doubt. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to have the Senator point out 
why that is true, because I understood the benefit to be gained 
by unification was through a decrease in the use of capital for 
terminal and other facilities. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no, Mr. Presfdent. I mentioned greater effi- 
ciency in transportation. The Senator will agree with me that 
transportation necessities increase tremendously from year to 
year; that in 10 years from now the transportation problem 
will be tremendously greater in bulk than it is to-day, if the 
last 10 years is any criterion of what the next 10 will be. With 
a growing country like ours, transportation can not stand still; 
it has to grow with the country, and it will grow more rapidly 
than the population will grow. A particular group of the 
population might remain static, but the business of that same 
group of people would increase from year to year. If the policy 
of the railroads is definite, so that the management can know 
what to do to meet the increasing demands, we will have larger 
investment of capital and greater employment of labor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Of course, the Senator disagrees with that 
entirely, because efficiency in management is supposed to result 
in a saving in labor and capital investment. That is what 
efficiency means. The Senator is emphasizing “ efficiency ” as a 
very much overrated word, a word that is being used now as 
applied to the operation of banks and chain banks and chain 
stores and the elimination of all individuality. That is being 
done in the name of efficiency. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, taking the particular item the 
Senator has mentioned, when we speak of greater efficiency it 
is true that through new methods, under the formula of modern 
industry, a better article may be produced at a cheaper rate. 
When the Senator was at the head of a great firm, through 
his methods of efficiency, by employing modern methods, he 
could increase the output 25 per cent with 10 per cent less 
labor. But that does not mean that he was employing less 
labor. It means that his business was growing, and unit by 
unit he would get a greater product, but in the sum total 
he was employing a great deal more labor than he did before. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 
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Mr. HAWES. Is the Senator aware of the fact that the 
House committee has taken up the investigation of holding 
companies—— 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I mentioned that a few moments ago. 

Mr. HAWES. And that the committee has employed special 
counsel and has a fund of $25,000 to go into the whole subject? 

Mr. FESS. I knew they were making an elaborate investi- 
gation, The Senator will recall that it was very largely the 
suggestion of Members of the Senate that they should go into 
the question. 

Mr. HAWES. The object of the investigation is to legislate. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWES. We are saying to the House in effect, “ You 
can not take care of your own business. You can not protect 
yourselves. The Senate will suspend everything until you are 
through.” They are making no such request as that. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator from Missouri and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio are desirous of attaining the same result which 
is desired by the chairman of the committee. I have great 
sympathy with his effort to cover with the authority of the 
commission what the holding company is doing so far as trans- 
portation is concerned. That is my own conviction. I would 
like to do that. But I would not want to suspend the opera- 
tions of the commission in order to do it. I think it would be 
a fatal thing for us to do. 

Mr. HAWES. If we suspend it until March 31, 1931, we 
know that that is following the short session of Congress, and 
it may mean a suspension of all railroad consolidations, good, 
bad, and indifferent, for a period of years. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly, and what is to be the effect, let me 
ask the Senator from Missouri, with such uncertainty thrown 
into the rail transportation problem at this stage? 

Mr. HAWES. It will smash it. Not only that, but it will 
unsettle stocks and bonds and securities throughout the United 
States in a great many directions about which we do not know 
anything to-day. 

Mr. FESS. That is my fear. 

Mr. President, as I suggested I do not want to overestimate 
what we call the economies which will be enjoyed or appre- 
ciated under the process of unification. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to invite the atten- - 


tion of the Senator from Ohio to a new subject. Has he finished 
his colloguy with the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr, FESS. Yes; but I have not yet finished what I desire 
to say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that I have received a number of 
telegrams from various banks in the State of Massachusetts 
protesting against the joint resolution. I particularly want to 
read one of the telegrams from the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., as follows: 


As the owner of over fifty millions of railroad securities, which are 
held as a reserve fund for the protection of nearly 500,000 policy- 
holders, this company strongly feels that the Couzens Joint Resolution 
161 should not be adopted. It is our opinion that much of the public 
confidence in rails, which, after several years of uncertainty, has finally 
been brought to a more stabilized condition, would largely be destroyed. 
This unquestionably would result in loss to the public and to this and 
all other life companies and their policyholders. We also believe that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission should have the opportunity of 
determining what is in the best interests of the country as a whole and 
that the genera] situation should not be influenced and controlled by 
the question of the merging of the northwestern roads, which essentially 
is a local issue. 


The telegram is from the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., by W. H. Sargeant, president. 

Telegrams of protest against the joint resolution have come 
to me also from the Merchants National Bank of Newburyport, 
Mass.; the Essex Savings Bank of Lawrence, Mass.; the New- 
buryport Five Cent Savings Bank, of Newburyport, Mass.; the 
Malden Savings Bank of Malden, Mass.; the Orange Savings 
Bank of Orange, Mass.; the Lynn Institution for Savings, Lynn, 
Mass.; and the New Bedford Institution for Savings, of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

I assume that a good many of the telegrams from these banks 
are probably the result of some solicitation upon the part of 
opponents to the joint resolution, but I am impressed with the 
telegram which I read from the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 

I should like to ask the Senator if there is, in his opinion, any 
reasonable ground for the apprehension indicated by the tele- 
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grams; namely, that the passage of the joint resolution will 
likely be injurious to the extent of affecting the stability and 
security of railroad securities? 

Mr. FESS. I certainly think there is some basis for that con- 
cern. I have had similar telegrams. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator enlarge 
upon that matter and state in what way the passage of the 
joint resolution would shake confidence in the securities and 
tend to reduce them in value? 

Mr. FESS. Much of the savings haye come from the securi- 
ties of small roads. Those small roads without some attach- 
ment to a profitable road will not have a very bright outlook 
for the future. There are many of our roads which were built 
originally for some specific purpose. That specific purpose has 
been carried out, and the road has ceased to be profitable. 
There is no Senator who does not know of some case like that. 
The road by itself operated independently can not make money, 
and yet it is a public function and can not discontinue, if it is 
interstate, unless the Interstate Commerce Commission agrees 
to it, or, if it is intrastate, unless the State railroad commission 
agrees to it. 

We have a situation of hundreds of miles of the small roads 
which are not profitable and yet their securities are in the hands 
of holders. If they could be attached to a trunk line to which 
they would be feeders, they would be profitable to the trunk 
line and in that way be made profitable to the community 
through which they operate and which they serve, and also to 
the holders who own their securities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think a sus- 
pension of the activities of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at this time would result in depressing the value of rail- 
road securities? 

Mr. FESS. I should think so. The suspension is limited in 
the joint resolution, but, of course, that does not mean a limit 
to the suspension, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it is an inoppor- 
tune time, with the present financial situation and the state of 
the stock and bond market of the country as it is to-day, to 
tend by legislative act to reduce confidence in securities, and 
particularly railroad securities. 

I would like to have that aspect of the matter cleared up. I 
am very much impressed with the paragraphs of the joint reso- 
lution which I think ought to be adopted, but as to this aspect 
of the matter I do not want by my vote to shake public confi- 
dence in financial securities any more. Confidence has been 
shaken enough already, and we ought to be very careful to 
prevent any action here of a legislative character which would 
tend to bring about another panic, however small it might be. 

I for one do not want to disregard the plight of financial insti- 
tutions if their position is well founded. If it is mere propa- 
ganda, I want to know it. If there is no reason to fear the 
alarm which they express in these telegrams, I would like to have 
that cleared up. 

Mr. FESS, I do not think that it is mere propaganda. The 
facts are that I have not received a single telegram or letter 
from any railway operative, which strikes me as a very singular 
fact. I would have supposed that that is the source from which 
I would have received the information; but it would indicate 
that the great roads are not concerned about whether the con- 
solidation is going on or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But sometimes the real inter- 
ests work in mysterious ways, and sometimes through an under- 
ground channel means are resorted to in order to accomplish 
the end of the people who are hidden behind the scenes. 

Mr. FESS. I would rather take the view that the large roads 
are satisfied without consolidation. They do not care to take 
on the short lines. I do not think they would be interested in 
propaganda to stir up anything of this sort. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, HAWES. To the Senator from Massachusetts I would 
like to state that, in the first place, it is my candid opinion that 
the passage of the joint resolution would add to the unemploy- 
ment situation in America, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course I was directing my 
question to securities and the effect the measure would have 
upon railroad securities, bonds, and stocks. 

Mr. HAWES. I will come to that. We know that if some 
of the short lines are not taken over they will go out of ex- 
istence. We know that means unemployment. We know that 
that means communities without railroad transportation. 

Answering the Senator’s question as to the financial effect, in 
the first place it is well for the Senate to know that of 19 mem- 
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bers of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, only 6 favor the 
joint resolution in its present form—only 6 out of 19. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But all the members of the 
committee favor certain provisions of it, I understand. 

Mr. HAWES. They all favor only one provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why can we not have that 
provision? 

Mr. HAWES. That provision I have written in the form of a 
bill protecting union labor. It is not in the form of a joint reso- 
lution, but in the form of a bill to change and amend the trans- 
portation act. 

Answering the Senator’s question directly, under the trans- 
portation act of 1920 the effect of the Clayton Act was sus- 
pended. Of course, if it had not been suspended there could 
have been no consolidation of railroads of any kind, so the trans- 
portation act suspended the Clayton Act so far as railroads were 
concerned. 

The joint resolution now before us proposes to withdraw that 
section temporarily, which is now in the 1920 act. What would 
be the result? The result would be that any railroad stock of 
a road contemplating consolidation immediately comes under 
suspicion. Who would buy stock in a company which they 
think violates the Clayton antitrust law? Who would purchase 
such stock? The persons who own that stock would find it 
depreciating because it is under suspicion. 

That is why it will be found that both the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacNer] and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], while voting to report out the joint resolution, specifically 
made the two reservations as to that section. I say to the 
Senator that, in my opinion, the joint resolution, which is an 
unusual form of legislation to begin with, will increase unem- 
ployment. It will adversely affect stocks and bonds, and it will 
make worse, I fear, very bad conditions which exist in the 
United States to-day. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it is not possible for me to com- 
plete what I have to say to-night. I understand the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] desires an executive session, and I 
therefore yield the floor at this time and will resume to-morrow. 


PROHIBITION—INTERVIEW WITH JOHN J, RASKOB 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Winston- 
Salem (N. C.) Journal of Tuesday, May 20, 1930, entitled Shall 
North Carolina Answer This Challenge?” relating to an inter- 
view on prohibition given by John J. Raskob in Paris a few 
days ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Winston-Salem Journal, Tuesday, May 20, 1930] 
SHALL NORTH CAROLINA ANSWER THIS CHALLENGE? 


No doubt the wine makers of France rejoiced to read the statement 
issued for the press by John J. Raskob, chairman of the National 
Democratic Executive Committee of the United States. Immediately 
after his arrival in Paris from Rome last Sunday Mr. Raskob said: 

“The American people are going to find a way to do away with pro- 
hibition within the next two years. r 

“ The fatuous individuals who represent the organized opposition can 
not say for one minute that they represent the voice of the people. 

What's beyond me is that more people can not sce to what extent 
prohibition is detested. It is growing more so. Dally hitherto mod- 
erate and sensible drys are changing, demanding repeal. That tide will 
grow and sweep everything before it.” 

While Raskob from across the sea was hurling this challenge at the 
American men and women who oppose the legalized liquor traffic the 
Southern Baptist Convention was going on record opposing wet candi- 
dates for public office and favoring strict enforcement of present pro- 
hibition laws. That was one answer to his challenge. 

While Raskob, fresh from Rome, was branding the law-respecting men 
and women of this Nation who are for prohibition as “ fatuous individ- 
uals ” who do not represent the voice of the people, the Southern Metho- 
dist Conference was going on record in favor of the prohibition law. 

That was a second answer. 

But there is still another answer that must be made to this latest 
Raskob challenge: On June 7 next the Democrats of North Carolina 
will march to the ballot box to say whether or not they approve 
Raskob’s liquor program for this country. 

The Nation’s present outstanding opponent of Raskobism is SIMMONS, 
of North Carolina. The National Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment would rather defeat Stuuoxs than any other man in public 
life. 

Mr. Bailey, the candidate opposing Senator Simmons in this primary, 
is a friend of Raskob. He has defended Raskob from the stump in every 
nook and corner of North Carolina. If John J. Raskob could vote in 
the June primary in this State, there is no question as to whom he 
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would vote for to represent this Commonwealth in the United States 
Senate. He would not vote for SIMMONS. 

North Carolina's one great opportunity to auswer Raskob’s challenge 
on liquor will present itself on June 7, when our people will haye a 
chance to vote against Raskobism by casting a ballot for SIMMONS. 


SUBSIDIES TO AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a letter dated March 6, 1922, ad- 
dressed to Hon. EWIN L. Davis, then, as now, a Member of 
the House of Representatives from Tennessee, by George B. 
Chamberlain, Frederick I. Thompson, and W. S. Benson, of 
the Shipping Board, and the reply of Mr. Davis and Hon. 
Rufus Hardy to that letter. The correspondence relates to the 
American merchant marine and the granting of subsidies in aid 
thereof. 

There being no objection, the correspondence was ordered to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: ; 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
Washington, March 6, 1922. 
Hon. Ewin L. Davis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sin: The message of the President and the bill introduced simul- 
taneously by the chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
the chnirman of the Marine and Fisheries Committee of the House, 
haying reference to further measures considered essential to establish, 
in full force and effect, an American merchant marine, were based very 
largely upon an intimate study made by the United States Shipping 
Board after extended hearings, at which men of all shades of opinion 
on the subject and intimately familiar with shipping were present. 

In considering the questions the attitude of political parties, past and 
present, was not given consideration by the board, and the Democratic 
members of the board were governed solely by the real questions 
involved: 

(1) The necessity for maintaining a merchant marine developed from 
the immense fleet called into existence by the emergencies of war. 

(2) The necessary action to be taken to assure to the United States 
its former position and prestige on the high seas. 

Aside from the economic necessity for the establishment of an ade- 
quate merchant marine under the American flag, deep consideration was 
given to that aspect embodied in the merchant marine act, 1920, provid- 
ing for the merchant fleet to be a naval auxiliary in time of war. It is 
our opinion there can be no divergence of opinion as to the necessity 
for the full establishment of an American merchant marine; the only 
question upon which there could be divergence of opinion is whether 
aid, either direct or indirect, or both, should be granted to accomplish 
that purpose. It is our opinion that the establishment of an American 
merchant marine will be impossible without such aid as will equalize 
present differentials that exist in favor of foreign shipping, and our rec- 
ommendatien to the President contemplated direct aid only in the event 
the indirect aids first suggested were inadequate to properly develop 
and maintain an American merchant marine, the direct aid itself being 
nonexistent if the indirect aid sufficed and further limited as to profit 
to the ship only up to an adequate return to the operator on his invest- 
ment. This assures no profiteering and brings into being direct aid 
only when it becomes a final essential to maintain American-flag ships 
on the high seas. 

We understand that there will be a goint hearing of the appropriate 
Senate and House committees on the bill in question, and we trust you 
will not deem it impertinent in us, the Democratic members of the 
United States Shipping Board, te suggest to you and the other Demo- 
cratic members of the committees of the Senate and House to withhold 

au final Judgment with respect to this legislation until after the hearings 
have been completed and full opportunity given to the members of the 
board to state the reasons guiding their action in unanimously recom- 
mending direct and indirect aid to American shipping, and so that the 
full details of the proposal submitted, which has taken many weeks of 
survey and consideration, sball have been placed in all detail clearly 
before you, 
Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Gro. E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
FREDERICK I. THOMPSON, 
W. S. BENSON. 


Marca 9, 1922. 
Hon. G. E. CHAMBERLAIN, FREDERICK I. THOMPSON, W. S. BENSON, 
Members United States Shipping Board, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sirs: We are in receipt of yours of the 6th instant, with regard 
to ship subsidy legislation, which has been read with interest and 
astonishment. 
Of course, it is your prerogative to zealously advocate the passage of 
a bill which will confer npon you and the other members of the United 
States Shipping Board the greatest power and widest discretion ever 
conferred upon any board. 
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You state that “in censidering the questions the attitude of political 
parties, past and present, was not given consideration by the board, 
and the Democratic members of the board were governed solely by the 
real questions involved.” 

You also conclude your remarkable letter with the following: 

“We understand that there will be a joint hearing of the appro- 
priate Senate and House committees on the bill in question, and we 
trust you will not deem it impertinent in us, the Democratic members of 
the United States Shipping Board, to suggest to you and the other 
Democratic members of the committees of the Senate and House to with- 
hold a final judgment with respect to this legislation, until after the 
hearings have been completed and full opportunity given to the members 
of the board to state the reasons guiding their action in unanimously 
recommending direct and indirect aid to American shipping, and so that 
the full details of the proposal submitted, which has taken many weeks 
of survey and consideration, shall have been placed in all detail clearly 
before you.” 

We readily concede that our merchant marine problem is of such 
transcendent importance that it should be solved upon merit and prin- 
ciple and not upon partisanship. However, with reference to the man- 
ner in which the matter has been handled, we wish to call your atten- 
tion to certain facts of which you seem to be wholly oblivious. 

It is generally understood that Mr. Lasker was appointed chairman 
of the Shipping Board because of very shrewd and valuable political 
service rendered during the last campaign; he certainly could not have 
been appointed because of any knowledge of shipping matters. His 
appointment from a political standpoint has been fully justified, because 
he has demonstrated beyond question that he is a master politician. 
After months of laborious effort he has succeeded in committing the 
President to an elaborate and expensive ship-subsidy program, a position 
never taken by a previous President. More than that, Mr. Lasker has 
enmeshed all the members of the Shipping Board in this program. This 
is especially significant in view of the fact that until now perhaps no 
high Government official in this country has openly and boldly advocated 
a ship subsidy since the emphatic rejection of such suggestions many 
years ago. 

Furthermore, Chairman Lasker, pursuant to the nonpartisan con- 
sideration for which you innocently vouch, invited the Republican mem- 
bers alone of the Merchant Marine Committee and the Commerce Com- 
mittee to a dinner in his home, and after he had sumptuously fed them 
unfolded his ship-subsidy program and undertook to commit them to it; 
and it has since been repeatedly announced in the press that Chairman 
Lasker has been in conferences with the Republican members of said 
committees, that they had indorsed the ship-subsidy proposition in 
principle, and later that a bill had been agreed upon by Chairman 
Lasker, the President, and the Republican members of said committees. 
However, we predict that it will be demonstrated that Chairman Lasker 
misjudges some of the Republican members of said committees. 

Still further pursuing this nonpartisan course, a document of 268 
pages, in which were assembled all the possible arguments in faror of 
ship-subsidy legislation, and particularly in favor of the bill which has 
since been introduced, was prepared and confidential copies thereof 
furnished to all the Republican members of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee and Commerce Committee. It purported to have been prepared 
by the Bureau of Research of the United States Shipping Board at the 
instance of the latter. The undersigned, Mr. Davis, addressed a letter 
to the Shipping Board requesting a copy of that document as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House of Representatives, stating that as it had been prepared by Gov- 
ernment officials at Government expense he presumed that he was 
entitled to a copy thereof. He received a reply from Chairman Lasker, 
in which he advised that those copies “ had been completely exhausted.” 
He further stated that it had been “prepared at the request of the 
President and for him, and was furnished to him and to such persons 
as he directed.” This statement, in spite of the fact that copies of 
said document had been furnished to all the Republican members of the 
Merchant Marine Committee of the House and the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, but to none of the Democratic members. 

Having, as he believes, successfully lined up the Republican mem- 
bers of said committees, Chairman Lasker has apparently assigned to 
you gentlemen the task of lining up the Democrats on said committees. 
However, you may tell Chairman Lasker that we are not as easily 
ensnared as some people he has come in contact with, and that we 
respectfully refuse to be bound and gagged" while he and the rest of 
you advocates of this iniquitous ship subsidy bill industriously dis- 
seminate your deceptive prepaganda and lull the people and the Con- 
gress to sleep while you complete the job. 

The resourceful mind of Chairman Lasker was again seen in that a 
meeting in Washington of the Merchant Marine Association was staged 
immediately after the delivery of President Harding's address and the 
introduction of the ship subsidy bills. This association is composed of 
ship operators and shipbuilders, together with a few citizens who have 
been artfully brought into the association and placed in the forefront 
for political effect. Aside from the expected speeches and resolutions 
in favor of ship subsidy legislation we notice that one of you gentle- 
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men “as a Democratic member of the Shipping Board” was prevailed 
upon to deliver a speech before said association in the interest of the 
ship subsidy bill, and those more vitally interested have had that 
speech carried in the press throughout the country. 

You ask us “to withhold a final judgment with respect to this legis- 
lation until after the hearings have been completed and full oppor- 
tunity given to the members of the board to state the reasons guiding 
their action in unanimously recommending direct and indirect aid to 
American shipping,” etc. It will doubtless be true, as you indicate, 
that the committees will be flooded with arguments in favor of the 
bill, and ‘that there will be no real investigation of the problem 
involved. Furthermore, Chairman Lasker has repeatedly stated that 
this subsidy bill would be promptly enacted. We may readily assume 
that if the majority members of the two committees are as represented 
by Chairman Lasker, as soon as the one-sided hearings are held the 
bill will be promptly reported to the Senate and the House for action, 
and if the leaders are in sympathy with the bill it will, at least in the 
House, probably be promptly called up for action after brief debate. 
And yet you presume to suggest to us that we withhold our judgment 
and keep quiet “until after the hearings have been completed.” In 
requesting you to write this letter Mr. Lasker knew full well that if 
this bill is fully and intelligently discussed and is understood by the 
American people and they have time to express their will, there will 
be such an emphatic protest that the bill will not pass at all; that it 
will meet the fate of similar previous efforts, which were much less 
expensive and baneful than this measure. You will find that you are 
not only out of line with the members of the Democratic Party with 
but a few rare exceptions, but that you are also out of line with a very 
large percentage of the members of the Republican Party. 

Assuming all wisdom, as well as virtue and patriotism, for yourselves 
with regard to this question, you, on the other hand, assume that we 
members of the Merchant Marine Committee and Commerce Committee 
are densely ignorant, whereas it is doubtless true that the members of 
these committees have devoted as much study and consideration to these 
questions as you gentlemen. Besides, our course of study has not been 
mapped out for us. Speaking as to ourselves, we will state that we 
have devoted a great deal of study to merchant-marine problems ever 
since before any of you gentlemen were connected with the Shipping 
Board, one of the undersigned having been an active member of the 
Merchant Marine Committee for 12 years; and in addition to having 
read all of the voluminous arguments in favor of ship subsidy prepared 
at the instance of Chairman Lasker, we have also read various books 
written by the leading authorities on the subject and the former con- 
gressional debates thereon. The more we investigate the question the 
more fully we become convinced that ship subsidies are wrong in prin- 
ciple and a failure in practice.“ 

There is less excuse for ship subsidies in this country now than ever 
before by reason of the fact that our immense Government-owned fleet 
can be purchased by private operators at considerably less than the 
normal world market prices, and the chief argument heretofore made in 
favor of ship subsidies has been based upon the allegation that ships 
could not be constructed as cheaply in the United States as in some 
foreign countries and our laws forbade American registry of foreign- 
built ships. Yet the bill you now propose would take more than 
$50,000,000 per annum out of the pockets of the taxpayers and put it in 
the pockets of a few private ship lines, after amending the present law 
so that the Government ships may be sold to them at ridiculously low 
prices. 

A few weeks ago there was printed as a Government document a re- 
port on the History of Shipping Discriminations and on Various Forms 
of Government Aid to Shipping, compiled by the United States Shipping 
Board. The information contained in that document is fairly accurate 
and in accord with the standard authorities on the subject. The facts 
therein recited are so contradictory of your position that it is difficult to 
believe that you have read this document, although compiled in the name 
of your board. In support of this suggestion I shall quote briefly from 
said document: 

“Great Britain has never granted general navigation bounties nor 
construction bounties, with the exception of the early Elizabethan 
subsidies above mentioned. Practically the only money aid given by 
Britain to its marine is in the form of postal subventions, 

“All the writers seem to agree that the growth of the British mer- 
chant marine is in no sense due to the small subsidy paid, admitting 
that the payments are in excess of the postal service rendered. The 
growth of the British marine was probably due to the early develop- 
ment of British industry, the acquisition, of extensive colonial posses- 
sions, and the monopolistic position in colonial trade. 

“France appears to be the country of subventions par excellence, 
although in 1910 its merchant marine was outranked by Great Britain, 
the United States, Germany, Norway, and Japan. 

“There seems to be a general agreement that the French subsidy sys- 
tem, which has been more or less the model for Italy, Spain, and 
Japan, has been a failure. The Gallinger committee, which supported 
subsidies for American ships, sought to overcome the evidence of failure 
demonstrated by the French law by introducing the testimony of vari- 
ous French statesmen. They can hardly be said to have succeeded. 
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“The results of a subsidy in Italy have not been any more successful 
than in France, although Italy has a long seacoast, a dense population, 
efficient marine workers, and low wages. She is handicapped, however, 
by the lack of coal and a highly developed iron and steel industry. 
(All of which the United States has in abundance.) 

“The Danish merchant marine has risen from 178,000 tons in 1870 
to about 560,000 tons in 1914. Denmark has not given much state aid. 

“Norway ranks third among the merchant shipping of the world, 
being exceeded now only by Britain and the United States. It rose 
from 1,022,000 tons in 1870, almost exclusively sail, to 1,117,000 tons 
in 1912, two-thirds of which were steel. 

“The small shipping subsidies which Norway has granted to its mer- 
chant marine can not have had a material effect on this growth, which 
is due to other circumstances. 

“The merchant marine of this country (Germany) has, of course, 
been almost annihilated by the treaty of Versailles. Prior to the war 
Germany had reached perhaps the greatest growth in her merchant ma- ) 
rine. This was not due to subsidies or to any other form of govern- 
ment aid that can be established. The greatest line in the world, the 
Hamburg-American, is said never to have received a cent of Government 
subsidy. 

“From 1870 to 1912 Germany's shipping rose from about 1,000,000 
tons in 1870, of which 90 per cent was sail, to over 3,000,000 tons in 
1912, of which one-sixth only was sail.” 

In the final conclusions given in the said report it is stated : 

“A study of the authorities on subsidies, taking into account the poll- 
cies adopted by various countries, would seem to indicate that with the 
exception of Japan the policy has not been important in the building up 
of a merchant marine.” 

As a matter of fact, the merchant marine of Japan was not built up 
by government aid, but its growth was simply in keeping with Japan’s 
marvelous industrial growth. They granted substantially the same char- 
acter of aid as France, Spain, and Italy, where it proved an absolute 
failure. Besides, the total government aid granted by Japan does not 
amount to more than the postal subventions paid by the United States, 

And yet, in spite of the necessarily admitted fact that ship subsidies 
have either not been employed or that they have proven a failure in the 
other great maritime nations, the false doctrine is being industrlously 
circulated that it is necessary for the United States to pay subsidies, 
direct and indirect, which will aggregate more than the combined sub- 
sidies paid by all the other nations on earth (omitting the legitimate 
payment for service actually rendered for carrying mall, etc.) in order 
to compete with the merchant marine of other nations, whose success 
is incorrectly alleged to be due to subsidies. 

The recent report of the Shipping Board, above referred to, after 
stating the facts above quoted, and much more to the same effect, yet 
concludes with the following final conclusion, remarkably ludicrous in 
view of the facts previously stated in the report: 

“A study of the problem would seem to indicate that either the policy 
of discriminating duties in the indirect trade or subsidies are essential 
to maintaining an American merchant marine.” 

There appears in bold type on the inside cover of the said report the 
following : 

President Harding's recommendations to the Congress for a national 
shipping policy will be based in large measure upon the information 
which is contained herein and with which every official of the Govern- 
ment should be familiar.” 

Our opinion is that President Harding never read this report. If 
he had, we can not believe that he would have delivered the message 
he did. It is more likely that what was submitted to him was the 
subsequent confidential argument which Chairman Lasker stated in his 
letter to Mr. Davis had been furnished to the President and which was 
80 fallacious that it was attempted to keep it concealed from the Demo- 
cratic Members and the public. z 

You mention the fact, which has been given more publicity in the 
press, that the members of the Shipping Board—all of whom were 
appointed by President Harding—are unanimously in favor of the 
proposed subsidy legislation. In your letter to us you state that— 

“Our recommendation to the President contemplated direct aid only 
in the event the indirect aide first suggested were inadequate to prop- 
erly develop and maintain an American merchant marine, the direct 
aid itself being nonexistent if the indirect aid sufficed, and further 
limited as to profit to the ship only up to an adequate return to the 
operator on his investment. This assures no profiteering and brings into 
being direct aid only when it becomes a final essential to maintain 
American-flag ships on the high seas.” 

And yet the bills introduced by the chairmen of the Senate and House 
committees provide unconditionally and unequivocally for both direct and 
indirect subsidies, and in the last paragraph of your letter to us you 
ask us to withhold our judgment until— 
full opportunity given to the members of the board to state the reasons 
guiding their action in unanimously recommending direct and indirect 
aid to American shipping.” 

What has caused you to undergo a change of mind since you made 
your recommendation to the President? 
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Since you gentlemen have presumed to make suggestions to us, we 
shall presume to respectfully suggest that you make a real independent 
investigation of these questions and consider them from the standpoint 
and interest of all the American people, whom you and we are supposed 
to represent, and not merely from the viewpoint of private ship operators 
and builders who are so assiduously pressing this legislation. 

In view of the fact that you or somebody furnished to the press copies 
of the letters written us and other Members, even before we received 
them, which haye been freely carried and even editorially discussed, we 
are giving our reply to the press. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ewin L. Davis. 


` Rurus HARDY, 
MARKER UPON THE SITE OF FORMER CHEROKEE INDIAN OAPITAL 


Mr. MoNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, will the Senator be kind enough 
to yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS: I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House bill 9444. I am sure no one will object 
to it. It merely authorizes the placing of a marker on the site 
of the former capital of the Cherokee Nation in Georgia. It is 
unanimously recommended by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, just a moment. It is my in- 
tention to move an adjournment this evening so that there will 
be a morning hour to-morrow, at which time the Senate may 
take up the calendar of unobjected bills. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor will not defer his request until to-morrow? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I think there will be no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the nature of the bill? I could not 
hear the Senator's statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. It merely directs a marker to be placed on 
the site of the former capital of the Cherokee Nation in Georgia. 
The bill has passed the House and has been recommended unani- 
mously by the Senate Committee on the Library. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (H. R. 9444) to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior to 
their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate its 
location and events connected with it, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of War is authorized to erect 
upon some portion of the site of New Echota, last capital of the Chero- 
kee Indians prior to their removal in 1838 west of the Mississippi 
River, a suitable marker commemorating said location, with adequate 
inscriptions relative to the principal facts of its history. 

SEC. 2. The site for said marker shall consist of not more than 1 acre 
of land, which shall be selected under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, and shall be furnished free of cost for this purpose. 

Suc, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
CAMPAIGN SPEECH OF GOVERNOR CHRISTIANSON, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Minneapolis 
Tribune of May 17, 1930, entitled“ Christianson’s Talk Arouses 
Comment.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, May 17, 1930] 


CHRISTIANSON TALK AROUSES COMMENT—GOVERNOR’S KEYNOTE Srirs 
Ur Buzz IN MINNESOTA CONGRESSIONAL CIRCLES 

WASHINGTON, May 16.—The keynote speech of Governor Christianson 
in opening his campaign for United States Senator has stirred up a buzz 
of comment in Minnesota congressional eireles. Naturally the most 
interested student of the keynote speech was Senator THOMAS D. 
ScHALL, against whom it was directed. But the House delegation, espe- 
cially those who have been fighting for parity for agriculture in the 
tariff bill, were surprised and did not know whether to be more pleased 
than displeased. In the current of comment the note was prevalent 


that if Governor Christianson is so much interested in the various 
things he talks about, it might have been well for him to have spoken 
up before. However, the House Members were not ready with comments 
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for publication, with the exception of Representative HAROLD KNUTSON, 
chairman of the delegation. 

“A careful reading of Christianson’s keynote speech,” he said, leads 
to the conclusion he plans to run for the United States Senate as an 
independent. If the governor believes what he says about the delin- 
quencies of the Republican Party are true, he would stultify himself by 
running as a Republican.” 

SCHALL SAYS IT’S LATE 


Over on the Senate side Senator ScHALL, who is planning to return to 
Minnesota soon, crisply remarked he “ welcomed the governor to the 
ranks of the coalition.” “It is a late conversion,” said the Senator. 
“Worse than an eleventh-hour conversion,” he added. The governor 
came in not at 11 o’clock, but at 11.59 and 45 seconds.” 

While the Senator dwelt on the late conversion to the cause of the 
coalition, he expressed doubt as to its sincerity, “If the governor is 
sincere, I can not help thinking it would have been more in line with 
sincerity,” be continued, “if he had given us support while the battle 
was on. It is one thing to share the hazards of the combat and quite 
another to wave the banner after it has been fought. The governor's 
position seems to substantiate every vote I have cast on the tariff from 
which it might be gathered his candidacy is based, not on any desire 
to change the record, but more on the material reason he wants the 
job. I imagine the public will have its own idea about that. Men are 
not usually displaced because they have kept the faith. 

“The note of insincerity shows itself, however, when the governor 
tells what he would have done had he been Senator. He says he 
would have voted for debenture, but would not have voted for the bill 
itself. Debenture was in the bill and the only way to vote for debenture 
was to vote to send the bill to conference. Perhaps the governor is 
sufficiently versatile to explain that point, but I doubt it. 


CITES FEE FIGHT 


“He says he would have voted for the equalization fee. That is fine, 
but the fight over the equalization fee has been on for five or six years 
and if the governor ever aligned himself with that cause I know nothing 
about it. Once more he seeks to creep in over the bodies of those who 
battled for the cause. He is strong for farm relief now, very strong, 
but again it is a lip service little creditable to an eleventh-hour convert. 

“He says if he came down here, and the one genuine thing about 
his position is that he wants to come, he would vote for any group 
that would help Minnesota. Welcome to the coalition. However, only 
a short time ago his newspaper support clamored against those who 
had done exactly as he says he would do—against those of us who 
voted with those who would help Minnesota, but I do not recollect hav- 
ing heard him say one word that would have diverted this defeatist 
move—a move which aided in the final triumph of Grundyism in the 
Senate fight. 

DECLARES BATTLE IS OLD 


It is my belief the public has become acute in detecting the dif- 
ference between sincerity and its opposite. The battle for parity and 
for justice to State and to the industry of agriculture has been on for 
some time. Some of us bear scars from that conflict. I haven't noticed 
that the governor has bared his breast to the reception of scars. 

“The governor dwells on what he would have done had he been 
Senator. That is all right. He has had plenty of opportunity to serve 
the cause for which he is now so vocal. Just what has he done while he 
was governor? That is more to the point and perhaps it would be 
better if he devoted some time telling the people why he did not serve 
as opportunity offered, rather than to disturb the wave lengths by 
telling what he would have done had he been somewhere else.” 


MONOPOLY IN MONTANA 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “ Monopoly in 
Montana,” by John Collier, taken from the New Freeman of 
the issue of May 3, 1930. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

(Reprinted from the New Freeman, May 3, 1930] 
MONOPOLY IN MONTANA 
By John Collier 

A scandal involving Indians and national water-power resources is 
moving to its climax at Washington. A censorship conceals many of the 
details, but a sworn record of 3,000 pages, public though not printed, 
reveals enough. All that follows rests on this sworn record of Federal 
Power Commission hearings and on the sworn record of the Senate 
Indian investigation committee. 

A huge natural reservoir, under the Continental Divide in western 
Montana, spills down the Flathead River gorge an energy of 280,000 
horsepower. ‘This prime or minimum potential of the Flathead sites 
exceeds the prime energy of Muscle Shoals by 80,000 horsepower. It can 
be cheaply harnessed. Government power at Muscle Shoals might be 
sold as low as $20 per horsepower-year. It would pay Government in- 
terest rates but no profit. Power from the Flathead sites, sold at $15 
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per horsepower-year, would pay interest at private rates, meet the 
legally permitted earning on the investment, and yield $240,000 a year 
of rental to the Indians, or $315,000 when fully developed. Under 
public development the rental and all capital costs and amortization 
would be covered through a sales price of $18 per horsepower-year. 

Around this giant power reserve lies an area rich in those earths and 
ores which make fertilizer, chemicals, zinc, and manufactured copper. 
These wait for development on cheapened electrical power. Contiguous 
to the area is the vast grain belt, stretching from Wisconsin to the 
Pacific, and requiring manufactured fertilizer in increasing quantity 
each year, 

The Flathead power sites are on national domain, hence the Federal 
Government controls them. They belong to a tribe of Indians, hence 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Indian Bureau control them as 
guardians of the Indians. The Flathead Tribe bought and paid for 
the sites in 1856. Under the Federal water power act they are guar- 
anteed the exclusive ownership of the rentals; and the same act -guar- 
antees them a reasonable rental. 

Now let us glance at the State of Montana. We find a power 
monopoly, of course. We find an interlocking chemical-fertilizer- 
metallurgical monopoly. One monopoly is the Montana Power Co.; 
the other is the Anaconda Copper Co. John D. Ryan heads them both. 
The power monopoly in turn is owned by the American Power & Light 
Co., one of the four huge holding companies which are controlled, 
though not owned, by a yet vaster organization called the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. This last-named organization earned in 1929 a 
gross revenue of $25,000,000. Its costs were $6,700,000, and its net 
income was $18,000,000. In 1929 the Electric Bond & Share Co. held 
a surplus of $500,000,000 (Moody's Manual of Public Utilities, 1929). 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. operates the subsidiaries thus far 
named, and does their construction work. Its construction agent is 
another subsidiary, the Phoenix Utility Co., which charges for its work 
on the extravagant percentage-of-total-cost basis, and buys without 
competition from the General Electric Co. such machinery as that 
company sells. 

The Montana Power Co. earns, or takes, each year an excess profit 
of 4.7 per cent on its assets. Excess profit means profit above the 
legally permitted earnings. In Montana, it means the -profit, above 
allowed return, which remains after the Montana Power Co. has slashed 
its earnings through giving enormously reduced rates to the affiliated 
Anaconda Copper Co. 

Otherwise stated, the Montana Power Co.'s “squeeze” upon Mon- 
tana consumers is $2,100,000 above the allowed return. Forty-five per 
cent of its sales are made to the interlocked Anaconda Copper Co. 
Anaconda pays 3.82 mills per kilowatt-hour on the average; the total 
sales of the Montana Power Co. are 7.336 mills on the average; and 
industrial customers, other than Anaconda, pay from 10 to 20 mills, 
The Anaconda Co., enjoying cut rates on power from the interlocked 
Montana Power Co., is able to shut out competition and exact mo- 
nopoly rates from all industrial and domestic consumers. And the 
more sensational part of the Montana Power Co.'s excess profit is con- 
cealed through being transferred in cut rates to the Anaconda Copper 
Co., whose earnings are not even theoretically regulated. The Mon- 
tana Power Co. holds undeveloped power sites, cheaply available, of 
more than 200,000 horsepower units, Its reserved water powers cover 
its normal expansion requirements for the next 20 years. 

The position of the Power Trust looks impregnable, but there is an 
Achilles’ heel, and that is the Flathead power sites, Government con- 
trolled unless they be thrown away. The Federal Government can not 
regulate power rates within State boundaries; but competition can. 
Competition can develop the whole Flathead potential, destroy the rate 
structure of the Montana Power Co., and assure to the Indian tribe 
a reasonable rental for its power asset. 

Ideally this competition should be established through Government 
ownership. That, we shall leave aside as politically unfeasible. Gov- 
ernment ownership, moreover, is not urgent in this case, for there is 
an aggressive competing bidder, Mr. Walter H. Wheeler, of Minneapolis, 
who undertakes an initial development of 214,000 horsepower. He 
undertakes to guarantee a sales price of $15 per horsepower-year at 
wholesale, through long-term contracts offered to all comers. He offers 
the Indians a yearly rental of $240,000. His market would be chiefly 
industrial, in the chemical, metallurgical, and fertilizer flelds. He has 
proved elaborately that $15 a horsepower-year is a liberal return on 
this Flathead power. This is more than 100 per cent below the indus- 
trial rates of the Montana Power Co., aside from the cut rates to the 
Anaconda Co. Wheeler is asking for a permit, on the basis of which 
he would sign up contracts for his market, thereafter obtaining the 
license to the sites. Without the permit no contracts can be nego- 
tiated. 

Driven by Wheeler's competition, the Montana Power Co. has asked 
for a license to one of the five sites, which controls them all. It under 
takes to generate 68,000 horsepower as its maximum average, and to pay 
the Indians $68,000 a year rental. It states under oath that no 
appreciable effect on rates will ensue. It refuses to make any undertak- 


ing beyond 68,000 horsepower its sworn maximum of development. It 
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bids for the license through the Rocky Mountain Power Co., a dummy 
corporation, owned by the Montana Power Co., under a guaranty to 
sell exclusively to its owner at a price to be named by John D. Ryan. 
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Let us now shift to narrative. The events have moved against the 
background of fact given above. The actors have been the reform 
officials, appointed by the most respectable President ever known. 

Act. 1, On February 17, 1927, the Indian Bureau drew a contract 
which the Montana Power Co. and its dummy, the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co., signed. This contract provided for a rental of 81 per 
horsepower, to be paid by the monopoly, this dollar to be split between 
the Indians, who own the sites, and the organized whites of the Flathead 
region, whose legal, equitable, or moral claim on the rentals is zero. 
Senator Boran unearthed this contract, which had been kept secret, 
and through criticism in the Senate it was destroyed and outlawed by 
act of Congress in March, 1928. 

Act 2. Wheeler, the independent, solicited by the Flathead Tribe 
itself, made his bid and signed a contract with the tribe for the develop- 
ment of all the power sites, on the terms stated above. The prospective 
gain to the Indians was 280 per cent, the public gain was more than 
100 per cent, and the monopoly was seriously threatened. 

Act 3. Thereupon, the Montana Power Co. commenced a lavish spend» 
ing in Montana. It paid out thousands of dollars to parsons, rabbis, 
and priests, to deaconesses’ homes, and Y. M. C. A.’s, to commercial 
clubs and woolgrowers’ associations, and to individual Indians, Indian 
“fixers,” Indian picnics, and Indian pow-wows. Fake petitions were 
circulated by the company and its paid agents, including bought Indians. 
These petitions called for the instant, unconditional grant of the power 
sites to the company. They were sent to Washington, verified, and 
supported by the Indian Bureau's superintendent of the reservation, 
Charles E. Coe. They were placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Congressman Lovis C. CramTon, of Michigan, the Montana Power Co.'s 
irrepressible friend. 

Act 4. The Rocky Mountain Power Co. filed its prelicense costs with 
the Federal Power Commission. These costs were sworn to as represent- 
ing necessary investment, to be entered as capital cost of the power 
development and charged against the Indians and the consumers of power 
for all time. The hundreds of items of bribe money were included as 
capital cost. 

Act 5. Enter the new reform officials, appointees of President Hoover : 
A new Secretary of the Interior, a new Commissioner and Assistant 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a new Federal Power Commission and 
a new secretary thereof. With their coming, the betrayal of Indians 
and public was speeded up, and the last scene of Act 5 flashes with 
melodrama. 

On the Flathead Reservation the Montana Power Co. increased its 
pressure. Superintendent Coe became extravagantly active. He organ- 
ized a fake “ Flathead Indian association,” officered by hireling Indians 
of the Montana Power Co. Protests to Commissioner Rhoads and to 
Secretary Wilbur have been made in vain. Intervention by the Senate 
Indian Committee and denunciations on the Senate floor have been 
fruitless. Commissioner Rhoads and Assistant Commissioner Scatter- 
good have assumed personal responsibility for Coe and his actions, 
They have withheld from the tribe's attorney all payments authorized 
by the tribe, payable from the tribe’s own funds. And they have 
announced that the official tribal council, whose opposition to the power 
monopoly remains unbroken, is by them considered to be official no 
longer. Thus, incidentally, the destruction of the tribe's collective life 
has gone forward apace. 

In October last Walter H. Wheeler was notified to appear not before 
the Federal Power Commission but before Bonner, its secretary, aud 
show cause why the power monopoly should not be given the license. 
Then, through senatorial protests, the hearing was shifted from the 
secretary to the commission, and more than 2,000 pages of record 
were made. Under Commissioner Scattergood’s cross-examination the 
giant excess profits of the Montana Power Co. were established in the 
record. The duty of the Government to take account of these excess 
profits was established. The excess profits of more than $900,000 a 
year to be derived by the power monopoly from the 68,000-horsepower 
development at the Flathead site alone was established under oath 
and proclaimed by Mr. Scattergood. The right of the Indians to share 
in these excess profits was established and proclaimed. 

Thereafter Scattergood retreated into silence and mystery, from 
which he emerged in an interesting scene. As guardian of the Indians, 
he urged Walter H. Wheeler to eliminate himself as a competitor. 
Wheeler, he proposed, should make a deal with the Montana Power 
Co. and become a minority stockholder or chief engineer. Scattergood, 
called before the Indian investigating committee, admitted this con- 
versation under oath. 

February 27 brought a new revelation. A rental scheme was pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary of War. (The Army Engineers are the 
engineers of the Federal Power Commission.) This scheme contem- 
plated a very low rental for horsepower up to 68,000, the maximum which 
the Montana Power Co., according to its oath, would ever use. Then 
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at 68,000 horsepower it suddenly faced the competitor with an in- 
creased charge, called an energy charge, of $6.53 rental for every 
horsepower. On exposure this scheme was hurriedly withdrawn. But 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Wilbur, promptly issued another 
rental proposal, and transmitted it to the Montana Power Co., ignoring 
Walter H. Wheeler altogether. 

This new proposal cut the Indian rental to $104,000 a year for the 
amount of power which the Montana Power Co. would generate, and 
raised to $8.16 per horsepower year the energy charge which the com- 
petitor would pay. The Montana Power Co. by this new proposal 
would pay 81.53 a year for cach horsepower unit within its maximum 
proposed use, while the competitor would pay $8.16 for every horse- 
power above this maximum plus a rental identical with that of the 
Montana Power Co. for all horsepower below 68,000. 

No longer, this new proposal proclaimed, would the Government con- 
sider that it had any control over excess profits unless the dummy 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. earned them. The Indians’ rental should 
be derived from this dummy’s profits, if any. The excess profits of the 
dummy's owner, which will be $10.21 per borsepower-year from the 
Flathead sites, were held to be beyond Government control or even 
Government knowledge. All pretense of safeguarding the public was 
abandoned. The Indians’ rental, slashed through this device of a 
dummy company, was transferred to the power monopoly. 

This proposal was attacked before the Indian Investigation Commit- 
tee of the Senate. None tried to defend it. And then spoke up the 
power monopoly, rejecting Secretary Wilbur's proposal, and refusing to 
pay this extortionate rental to the Indians! A new rental proposal 
thereupon became necessary, a proposal presumably slashing yet fur- 
ther the Indian rentals; but its terms have been kept absolutely secret. 
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To sum up: In this contest the Electrice Bond & Share Co. and the 
American Power & Light Co, practically are the United States Gov- 
ernment, and they practically are the guardians of the Indians. The 
‘officials are danced as puppets by these mighty showmen. The uproar 
on the Flathead Reservation and all the dramatics of bribery, duress, 
and conspiracy there have served their use in creating in Montana a 
belief that the interests of the Indians and of the white population 
conflict, and that the development of the Flathead sites is in peril. 
This state of mind in Montana has acted coercively on the congres- 
sional delegation from Montana. 

Publicity and congressional debate have enforced a superficial change 
of procedure. The ultimate financial control is not disturbed, but the 
Government officials are moving with a new caution. The making and 
spectacular rejection of proposals, progressively worse, is likely to con- 
tinue for some weeks yet. When the desired psychological effect is 
attained a license will be issued to the Montana Power Co, on that com- 
pany’s own terms. Once the license is granted it will be irrevocable for 
50 years. Competition, governmental or private, will be permanently 
outlawed. The hundred per cent inflated rate structure of Montana will 
be secure. The Anaconda Copper Co.’s monopoly will be guaranteed. 
The Indians, witnessing the confiscation of their rental assets in the 
amount of at least $5,000,000, may seek to have their rights protected 
by the courts, and their appeal may be not in vain. 

President Hoover could save the situation, but as a matter of course 
he will not. The Senate can save the situation, and that is the 
immediate hope. 

JoHN COLLIER. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Judiciary Committee has 
reported favorably the nomination of Owen J. Roberts, to be 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, and in order that we 
may determine whether action should be had to-day or a date 
fixed for the consideration of the nomination, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business in 
open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are no messages. Are there 
any reports of committees? If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the calendar is in order. The clerk will state the first 
nomination on the calendar. 


NOMINATION OF OWEN J. ROBERTS FOR ASSOCIATE JUSTICE, UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Owen J. Roberts to 
be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I understand 
that the nomination of Mr. Roberts was unanimously reported 
by the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. McNARY. I defer that inquiry to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Arkansas is correct; the 
nomination was unanimously reported. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
present consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to state the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions of postmasters will be confirmed en bloc, and the President 
will be notified. 

ARMY NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Park Alfonso Frind- 
ley to be brigadier general, Reserve Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
promotion and transfer in the Regular Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified, 

That completes the calendar. 

ADJOURN MENT 

The Senate having resumed legislative session, 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
21, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 20, 1930 

ASSOCIATE JUSTICE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Owen J. Roberts. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE Corps 

GENERAL OFFICER 
Park Alfonso Findley to be brigadier general, reserve. 
TRANSFERS IN THE ARMY 


First Lient. Leslie Furness Young to Field Artillery. 

Capt. Bickford Edward Sawyer to Finance Department. 

Capt. Willianr Sydney Barrett to Infantry. 

Maj. Robert Washington Brown to Judge Advocate General's 
Department. . 

Capt. Alfred Goodrich Braden, jr., to Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

John McClintock to be lieutenant colonel, 
Corps. 

Edison Albert Lynn to be major, Ordnance Department. 

James Edward Dooley to be captain, Infantry. 

George Edward Isaacs to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Harold Francis Chrisman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Cooper Reinhardt to be first lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Glenn Irving Jones to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 

Charles Carroll Demmer to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. 

William Herschel Allen to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. 

Louis Augustus Carter to be chaplain with the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. r 

Charles Ridgly White Morison to be colonel, Infantry. 

Walter Lawrence Reed to be colonel, Infantry. 5 

Louis Bernard Chandler to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Charles Walker McCiure to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Lawrence Cordell Frizzell to be major, Cavalry. 

Guy Humphrey Drewry to be major, Ordnance Department, 

John Max Lentz to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Warren Hayford, 3d, to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Charles Weess Hanna to be captain, Infantry. 

William Crowell Saffarrans to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

William Joseph Bradley to be first lientenant, Cavalry. 

Clark Louis Ruffner to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 


Quartermaster 


Larry Benjamin McAfee to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
ars Edward Schlanser to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Se Edward Bastion to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
9 Dupuy Woodson to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 


Corps. 
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Alexander Taylor Cooper to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. 2 
Ralph Ellis Murrell to be major, Medical Corps. 
William Lawrence Kay, jr., to be captain, Field Artillery. 
* Harry Marten Schwarze to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Philip Wallace Ricamore to be captain, Infantry. 
Benjamin Kenney Erdman to be captain, Infantry. 
Ridgely Gaither, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Earl William Aldrup to be first lieutenant, Quartermaster 
Corps. 
Conrad Gordon Follansbee to be first lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery. 
John Henry Sampson, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 
George August Zeller to be first lieutenant, Ordnance De- 
partment. 
August Edward Schanze tobe first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Howard Eugene Engler to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
John Thomas Aydelotte to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
Corps. 
Taylor Edwin Darby to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
3 Walter Haverkampf to be lieutenant colonel, Medical 
rps. 
Milner Hubbard Eskew to be major, Medical Corps. 
Herman James Lambert to be major, Dental Corps. 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Paul N. Shailer, Chester. 
DELA WARE 
Howard Rash, Cheswold. 
Lester A. Downham, Wyoming. 
GEORGIA 
John H. Hendrix, Hawkinsville. 
ILLINOIS 
Bernard A. Dorries, Breese. 
Ancel R. Dion, Clifton. 
Lillie M. Diver, Dallas City, 
INDIANA 
Joseph T. Nighbert, Hanover. 
Fred McNutt, Waveland. 
IOWA 
Paul S. Junkin, Fairfield. 
Ruby H. Beasley, Hamburg. 
Mae C. Liebbe, Letts, 
Charles J. Rutenbeck, Lost Nation. 
R. Earl Ferguson, Rolfe. 
KANSAS 


Frederick B. Larkin, Beattie. 
Stephen T. Roach, Englewood. 
Cyrus L. Ward, Narka. 


LOUISIANA 


Harry R. Mock, Baskin. 

Reynald J. Patin, Breaux Bridge. 
Levi P. Carter, Bunkie. 

Russell A. Dilly, Clinton. 

Annie M. Pyron, Collinston. 
Victor E. Green, De Ridder. 
Solomon C. Knight, Elizabeth. 
Ella Farr, Gilliam. 

Benjamin F. Cowley, Leesville. 
Claud Jones, Longleaf. 

John C. Yarbrough, Mansfield. 
‘Leonard L. Thompson, Montgomery. 
Thomas E. Barham, Oak Ridge. 
Henry A. Donaldson, Reserve. 


MAINE 


Lincoln C. Bragdon, Franklin. 
Charles E. Norton, York Beach. 


MINNESOTA 


Arlie R. Wilder, Amboy. 

Alice G. Doherty, Byron. 

William B. Heick, Calumet. 

Emil A. Voelz, Danube. 

Elmer C. Hutchinson, Eagle Bend. 
Joseph Huelskamp, Gaylord. 
Anna E. Miller, Kelliher. 

Oliver A. Matson, Kiester. 
William Pennar, Laporte. 

Frank J. Machacek, Lonsdale. 
Robert L. Bresnan, Madison Lake, 
Wallace R. Ackerman, Mapleton. 
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Archie M. Hayes, MeGregor. 
John P. Keohen, Montgomery. 
Gustave A. Krueger, Plummer. 
Harry M. Logan, Royalton, 
Walter W. Parish, Rushford, 
Edgar A. Enders, Winnebago. 
Charles Lindsay, Woodstock. 
MISSOURI 
Peter S. Rabenstein, Hayti. 
Robert W. Evens, Herculaneum. 
John E. Thomas, Laredo. 
Julius J. Boehmer, Lincoln. 
Rachel Pinkley, Portageville, 
Grace E. Kirkbride, Ravenwood. 
NEVADA 
Anne M. Holċomb, Battle Mountain. 
OREGON 
Carrie N. Parker, Gladstone., 
Karl A. Bramwell, Halsey. 
Polk E. Mays, Joseph. 
Thomas J. Warren, McMinnville, 
John H. Farrar, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Albert S. Leiby, Bath. 
J. Howard Gawthrop, Kennett Square. 
Leon M. Cobb, Mount Pocono. 
RHODE ISLAND 
William L. Simonini, Conimicut, 
Frank W. Crandall, Hope Valley. 
Wilfred R. Easterbrooks, Wakefield. 
UTAH 
Clark Allred, Delta. 
Julius S. Dalley, Kanab. 
A. Morinda Lundberg, Sandy. 
John B. Sheffer, Smithfield. 
VIRGINIA 
Mary P. Moon, Cartersville. 
Stewart G. Baker, Chincoteague Island. 
Anthony Hart, Clifton Station. 
Thomas J. Nevitt, Colonial Beach. 
Thomas C. Bunting, Exmore., 
Harry A. Sager, Herndon, 
Homo D. Gleason, Lovingston. 
James L. Harles, Willis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspax, May 20, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Praise ye the Lord, for He is good and His mercy endureth 
forever. As watchmen wait for the morning, so may we wait 
for Thee. Bring our souls into the mood of hoping and trust- 
ing in Thee, our Father. Unite joy and duty, privilege and 
responsibility, for we can not offer a more convincing testimony 
before the Republic. O that patriotism would walk at the side 
of intelligence, that it may not be blind. Bless our whole coun- 
try and lead it to seek not only its own interests and aggran- 
dizements but the universal good and peace of mankind. May 
all our free institutions be pleasing in Thy sight and be a living 
force among all nations. Through Christ our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE ; 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill and joint resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 9843, An act to enable the Secretary of War to accom- 
plish the construction of approaches and surroundings, together 
with the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution authorizing the presentation 
of medals to the officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic expe- 
dition. 

The message also announeed that the Senate had passed a 
concurrent resolution of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution ‘accepting the statue of 
John Campbell Greenway, presented by {he State of Arizona, to 
be placed in Statuary Hall. 
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The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill H, R. 10813, entitled “An act making 


| appropriations for the government of the District of Columbia 


and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against the 


| revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1931, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. BruyaHam, Mr. 
Pirrs, Mr. Capper, Mr. Grass, and Mr. KENDRICK to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill H. R. 7491, entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes.” 


DONATIONS OF SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, on account of an emergency 
existing for the passage of such legislation I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table and consider the bill 
(H. R. 12343) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept donations of sites for public buildings, which is No. 548 
on the Consent Calendar. The bill in all probability would not 
be reached to-day in the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, accept in behalf of the United States the donation of sites 
for public buildings, etc., in cases when allocation of funds have been 
or may hereafter be reported to Congress under the provisions of the 
public buildings act, approved May 25, 1926, and acts amendatory 
thereof, notwithstanding that specific authorization for the acquisition 
of sites in such cases may not yet have been made by Congress. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I doubt the wisdom of a bill of this kind giving blanket 
authority to the Secretary of the Treasury to accept gifts of 
sites. 

In the first place, it may have a tendency to disturb the pri- 
orities; and in the second place, it seems to me there is great 
danger that under such authority sites may be offered to de- 
velop certain sections of a town or a city, as the case may be. I 
believe that each case ought to be decided on its merits, and that 
the United States should not relinquish control. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think the gentleman from Indiana ought to make an ex- 
planation of what he has in view in offering the bill at this 
time, and why it should be considered now. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. As I understand, the bill was introduced by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House, at the request of 
some of the members of that committee for the following rea- 
sons: First, up at Wellsboro, Pa., in the district represented by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kress], some gentleman 
willed to the Federal Government a valuable site in that city, 
and under the terms of the will the site will have to be accepted 
by the Federal Government on or before July 1, or it reverts to 
his estate. As I understand from the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kress] this is a very desirable site, and one that the 
people there want the Government to accept, and this is about the 
only way they can have it accepted. 

I understand there are several other places in the country 
where they are offering to donate sites to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The question of whether the Secretary accepts them or 
not is left entirely to his discretion, and I presume they would. 
not be accepted except where they were needed for the purpose 
which the Government has in view. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is here and can 
explain the matter further. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the acceptance of these sites change 
the priorities that would otherwise be followed in the building of 
public buildings? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would be a very poor policy for 
the Government to give a city a building where a site was do- 
nated when another community might not get a building because 
the site was not donated. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I do not think this will affect the matter of 
priorities at all. 

Mr. BYRNS. If the gentleman will permit, let me say that 
I do not think the passage of this bill will have any such effect 
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as my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Smroons] seems to fear. 
It will not give any city or any town anywhere in the United, 
States preference in the consideration of sites and buildings by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I have been informed that the amount of authorization now 
unallocated will amount to something like $110,000,000, which 
will doubtless be sufficient to erect a building within the next 
few years in all towns with receipts of over $20,000. 

This is the situation in which the Secretary of the Treasury 
finds himself. Under the law he can accept donations where 
Congress has actually acted and authorized a building and the 
acquisition of a site, but he can not accept a site under the law 
or under the rulings until Congress has taken such action. In 
other words, if a site is offered to be donated in a certain town 
or in a certain city, they can not accept it until they send up 
their allocations and Congress has specifically passed upon them. 
There are, I am told, something like 50 offers of this kind and 
it occurred to me it was a perfectly proper thing to authorize 
the Secretary to accept such donations of sites where there are 
no conditions attached or anything of that sort, because it 
would serve to increase the building fund, 

This first came up in committee on a matter I was discussing 
and it was explained that the Secretary could not accept the 
site, as I have stated, in advance of action by the Congress. 
The matter then was taken up in committee and I do not think 
I am misstating their position in saying that the entire sub- 
committee, and there are several of them on the floor now, felt 
that this proposed legislation ought to be included in the de- 
ficiency bill if it were not subject to a point of order, and I 
made the statement in the hearing that upon my own responsi- 
bility I proposed to offer it on the floor, and it was at the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] 
that I introduced the bill and asked the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to act upon it and report it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me that it is very poor policy 
for the Federal Government to be able to accept a donation, 
where two communities might be trying to get a Federal build- 
ing, and one get ahead of the other by the donation of a site. 
If we could be assured that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
not in administering the law give consideration to a community 
on the basis of a donation of a site, and allow that community 
to get ahead of another that was not able or willing to donate a 
site, I would have no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have been assured by those who represent the 
Treasury Department that it will not have that effect; that it 
will not result in the slightest favoritism to the community that 
donates the site. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it might favor one section of the city 
against another where the public building is to be erected. I 
think every case ought to be decided on its merits, If the gen- 
tleman wants to provide the authority for the Treasury to take 
advantage of the gift mentioned by the gentleman from Indiana, 
the bill can be amended to do that, but this bill is certainly too 
broad in its general policy. : 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not think it is. The discretion is left with 
the Secretary of the Treasury where the building is to be 
erected. If he does not think that the building should be erected 
in one portion of the city, the Secretary is not going to be 
swayed by the donation of a site. I do not think he would be 
guided by the fact that some part of the city or town offers a 
site in another portion of the town. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, He is bound to if he has only so much 
money for this project in a place. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me say that he already has authority 
now, after the appropriation is made, to accept the donation of 
a site, and every evil that the gentleman from New York con- 
jures up might happen. This is to make it possible to expedite 
things; it is an emergency case that the gentleman from In- 
diana mentions where the gift will lapse if not accepted at a 
certain time. Let the Secretary of the Treasury accept the gift 
when the site appeals to him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is most unbecoming in a demo- 
cratic form of government where a man can donate a site and 
erect a monument to himself, 

Mr. CRAMTON. He will not have any monument; his name 
will not appear on the site or the building. It has been done 
in dozens of cases where men have donated sites and nobody has 
had any monument erected to him. 

Mr. BYRNS. As the gentleman from Michigan points out, 
the Secretary of the Treasury can accept a donation of a site 
after an appropriation is made. Take this case: Suppose the 
Secretary of the Treasury has $125,000 for the acquisition of 
a site fora building. After Congress has acted on it, under the 
law he can accept the donation to which the gentleman from 
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New York objects. If it was probable that he would do what 
the gentleman from New York fears, he could then do that very 
thing. This simply provides that he may do in advance what 
he may do afterwards. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? I do not know what 
the effect of this proposition will have on giving preference 
to one place over another for the construction of a Federal 
building. But it seems to me a little bit of strained policy 
for the Federal Government to begin to accept favoritism from 
‘individual places that desire public buildings. The situation 
is this: One place is equally meritorious with another, but 
one place is ready to give a site for a Federal building and 
they will say if you are ready, go ahead with the project 
immediately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman may add that this 
may be the first step toward putting up a building in a com- 
munity in place of another community which can not afford to 
donate a site. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Let me say this: There is a lot of trouble 
that exists over the manner of getting these sites. I have noted 
cases where communities came crawling before the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds to get an authorization for 
a public building in their town and then, immediately upon the 
acceptance, proceeded to go out and try to hold the Govern- 
ment up to the last notch for a site. Here is a case where the 
community is just offering to give a desirable site to the Gov- 
ernment, and it must meet with the approbation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and after the site has been accepted, then 
Congress has to pass upon the question of whether a building 
will be placed on that site; so that if there is any favoritism, the 
whole matter can be ironed out here in Congress when they 
come back asking for an appropriation of Federal funds to 
construct a building on this site. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker, I am in thorough accord with the 
statement of the chairman of the committee. He has done a 
most valuable work for this country. He has met innumerable 
and almost insurmountable problems in getting this building 
program on foot. I have the greatest regard for his judgment 
in respect to matters of detail, but the compromising attitude 
in which we may place our departments in working on these 
particular items when it comes to considering a place that is 
offering a site and one that can not offer a site does not appeal 
to me. I know that there are instances where the building 
may be held up because a site is put up in price after the au- 
thorization is made, and that is something that has to be met. 
I am sure the gentleman has stated the situation correctly, 
but I do not like the idea of placing our Government in a posi- 
tion of holding out any sort of favorable consideration to a 
place that will give a site, any more than it does to a place 
that can not give a site. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I notice the bill uses the 
following language: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, accept 
in behalf of the United States the donation of sites for public build- 
ings, and so forth, 


What does “and so forth“ mean? It is peculiar legislative 
language. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I shall ask the gentleman from Tennessee 

[Mr. Byrns] to explain that. 

- Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, that language was furnished by 
those representing the Treasury Department, to meet the very 
situation that has been set forth here by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Eaorr] and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton]. ` 

Mr. MICHENER. It seems to me it would be unusual in- 
deed to enact a statute using such language. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am willing to have that stricken out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a wonder they did not put in the 
words “you know what I mean.” 

Mr. MICHENER. When the Treasury Department accepts 
these sites do they require good title, perfect title as shown by 
the record? 

Mr. BYRNS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I suppose so, I never knew them to accept 
a title that was not perfect. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They will have to require the same kind 
of a title for a site donated as for a site purchased. 

Mr. MICHENER. It must be such a title as is passed on by 
the Attorney General, the same as a title that is purchased? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no use of passing on the title 
now, because I am going to object to this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa. Is it not true that under the last 
appropriation where the Government owns lots a preference is 
given for the building of post offices to the town in which it 
owns such lot? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes; if heretofore purchased under the public 
acts of Congress. [Cries of Regular order! “1 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PREFERRED HOMESTEAD ENTRY RIGHT TO SOLDIERS, ETC, 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 181, to amend 
a joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution giving to discharged 
Soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead 
entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 
1922 and as extended December 28, 1922, with Senate amend- 


‘ments thereto, and concur in the Senate amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolu- 
tion 181, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the joint resolution 
and the Senate amendments, 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, after “ war,” insert “, military occupation, or military 
expedition.“ 

Page 2, line 15, after “ Provided,” insert That for the purposes of 
this resolution the war with Spain shall be considered to include the 
period from April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902: Provided further.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is this a unanimous request? 

Mr. COLTON. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. To consider Senate amendments to a House 
bill? Does this come from the Public Lands Committee? 

Mr. COLTON. It does; with the approval of the minority 
members of the committee. 

Mr. GARNER. How much land is it proposed to take this 
time in this bill? 

Mr. COLTON. We are not proposing to take any. For 10 
years the discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
United States who participated in the war with Germany have 
had a preferred right of homestead entry. That right expired 
in February of this year. This resolution extends that period 
for another 10 years and includes yeterans of all wars. When 
public lands are opened for entry it gives a preference right to 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who have participated 
in any war. 

Mr. GARNER. Is that preference right calculated to keep 
other people from taking up homestead rights? 

Mr. COLTON. No; a preference right is given to these vet- 
erans for 60 or 90 days, and at the expiration of that time, if 
the land is not entered, it is opened to public for entry. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The Senate amendments to this House 
joint resolution are the very provisions of the resolution which 
were stricken out in the House. The House ought to be in- 
formed as to that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I thought we had an agreement about amend- 
ments on bills on the Consent Calendar. There is no use in 
letting these bills pass with amendments if the Senate eliminates 
the amendments and the House conferees accept them and 
bring the bills back to the House as originally drawn. 

Mr. COLTON. The House bill reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands contained the language that the Senate has 
put in the bill. It was stricken out in the House. This bill 
has not been to conference. This bill, as amended, gives men 
who participated in certain military expeditions to foreign lands 
the same privilege as that given to the veterans of wars. 

Mr. COLLINS. If that is going to be the policy, then bills 
should be objected to originally, and amendments should not 
be permitted. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
unanimous consent is asked to be given to put in certain 
amendments covering provisions that were stricken out by the 
House. The gentleman goes over to the Senate, and they re- 
store them. The language is put back in the bill, and then the 
gentleman comes over here and asks unanimous consent that 
the House agree to the very thing that it struck out. 

Mr. COLTON. The gentleman has not conferred with any 
Senator on the matter. This course is frequently pursued. We 
are asking concurrence in the Senate amendments, 

Mr. GARNER. How that comes about nobody knows; but 
they do take the exact language and restore it, and then the 
gentleman comes back to the House and asks us to do the very 
thing we refused to do at the beginning. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I am not against the bill, but I am going 
to protect the action of the House on a previous occasion, and 
therefore I am going to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York objects. 


1930 


NATIONAL REFERENDUM ON PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from New Jersey for 15 
minutes. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have been a Member of this 
distinguished body since 1925, and since that time the subject 
of prohibition has been discussed upon the floor of this House— 
passionately always. 

Those for prohibition will not admit that Congress was wrong 
in imposing its will upon a free people, and those against insist 
that the amendment created an un-American class distinction 
which has destroyed American character. 

As I view the question, it is absolutely necessary to start with 
an open mind and seek the middle of the road. Neither the 
extreme so-cafied “wets” nor the “drys” will ever provide 
a solution. 

It is not a question of whether or not one desires a drink; it is 
a far more important question, for it deals with the soul of a 
great Nation. 

The very latest advice offered over the radio and through the 
newspapers by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Doctor 
Klein, suggests that tourists remain in America and spend their 
money here in order to return the much-talked-of “ Hoover pros- 
perity.” 

While I consider Doctor Klein an optimist to believe this will 
bring about prosperity, nevertheless it sounds like good advice. 

However, I wonder if Doctor Klein realizes that one of the 
principal reasons why so many Americans go abroad every 
summer is because America is no longer a popular summer play- 
ground and it is a well-known fact that greater freedom can be 
had in other countries. 

The latest cruise offered now is an ocean trip to no particular 
port—just to relax and enjoy a cool drink beyond the 12-mile 
limit. Enjoy violating the prohibition law while cruising on 
the high seas for six days and return. I imagine it will be a 
most popular trip for tired business people and of great benefit 
to our British brethren under whose auspices the trip is planned. 

How long will a nation continue great when its laws are ridi- 
culed and disobeyed? 

This is the question, as I see it, that we must concern our- 
selyes with. We must divest ourselves of all prejudices and 
outside control and think only of the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Granted that our duty seems plain, that the law demands 
obedience, who is there in this body who will not admit that as 
long as life remains we will battle against injustice and tyranny? 
Had this not been true generations ago our country would never 
have led the nations of the world as it does to-day. 

It may be difficult to admit, but we know that no law has 
ever been observed by the masses unless that law had public 
opinion supporting it. 

We know that public opinion demands the punishment of the 
murderer, the thief, the home destroyer, the man or woman who 
commits any crime against a fellow man and considers such 
punishment simple justice; but in the breaking of the law that 
has to do with taking or buying a drink such law is not sup- 
ported by public opinion and therefore not considered a crime. 

You can not change the habits of a lifetime nor make an act 
a crime since 1920 that was not a crime previous to that year. 

It is because this is true that the thinking men and women 
of the country have organized to bring this unfair, sumptuary 
law out in the open for discussion in order to cure a far greater 
evil than drink at its worst. We realize that something must 
be done if our country shall not be delivered into the hands of 
the new type criminal—the “ organized bootlegger.” 

We know that the ordinary “ bootlegger” of eight or nine 
years ago—the man who sold liquor and paid for protection— 
has been supplanted by a far greater menace during the past 
few years, for bootlegging is now an organized underworld 
business, made up of the lowest type criminal—the man to 
whom life means little and who does not hesitate to commit 
eet or any other crime when his business is interfered 
with. 

Too many fine lives have already paid the price trying to 
enforce the law, while the price paid through taxation has been 
a heavy load for our citizens to carry. 

Let us, therefore, take a look at this law from an absolutely 
neutral point of view. It was brought about, probably, through 
good motives—to assist the weakling—believing that the law 
could cure character weakness—a false premise from which to 
begin. a 

It was thought that with the outlawing of liquor and closed 
saloons we soon would have closed prisons. 

We know that every prison throughout the country—State 
and Federal—is overcrowded now and that the authorities re- 
sponsible for these prisons are terrified at what may happen 
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to-morrow. We know, too, that 50 per cent of our prison popu- 
lation is under 25 years of age. 

Men huddled together like animals grow desperate, and des- 
peration causes them to commit crimes they would not think of 
committing under ordinary circumstances. Are they responsible 
for the recent frightful loss of life suffered in the Ohio State 
prison, or are we whose business it is to find a cure for an 
admitted evil? 

The recent hearings before the Judiciary Committee, if lis- 
tened to with an open mind, could not fail to convince the most 
ardent “dry” that we have before us the greatest moral issue 
this country has ever been called upon to solve. 

This committee has not had the courage to face the question 
and report a bill that could be brought before the House for 
debate and action. 

I say it is a peculiar method of evading a great responsibility. 
I do not care whether you represent a “wet” or “dry” con- 
stituency you can not evade a responsibility by turning your 
back to it. It will come before you in the still, small hours of 
the night, or it may come through the ruin of a dear one in 
your own home. Who can tell how we may be called upon to 
pay for a neglected duty. 

A few days ago we held our memorial services in this House 
for our colleagues of a year ago. Our turn may come to-morrow, 
and of what avail, when we are called upon to render an ac- 
count of our stewardship, to say we thought we were right. 

It seems to me we should investigate and know whether or 
not we are right. In every large center of population to-day 
the struggle between decency and corruption is greater than at 
any time in our history. Would this be true if prohibition 
meant what iis strongest advocates intended it to mean? 

For the sake of argument, I shall assume that many prohi- 
bitionists were actuated by a desire to benefit mankind. Since, 
after a trial of 10 years, it is a detriment rather than a benefit, 
why do these good-intentioned people not face the issue, admit 
they were wrong, and join forces with those of us who are 
seeking a solution of this intolerable condition? 

I have a great respect for my colleagues in this House 
whether or not I agree with you, and feel certain many of you 
would like to be relieved of the unsavory label of the Anti- 
Saloon League, whose business transactions, as disclosed by 
recent testimony before the Senate committee, conclusively 
prove this league to be what we have always suspected it to 
be, an organization of clever men who prey upon ignorance and 
prejudice for their own personal gain. If altruism prompted 
these men we could forgive their mistakes; but no such reason 
has been or ever will be found for the terrible crimes they are 
responsible for in their despicable work of threatening men and 
distorting facts. 

I believe that Congress is and has been controlled, to some 
extent, by this league and its allied church organizations; and 
I believe the time has come when this strangle hold on per- 
fectly honest Members of Congress shall be destroyed. 

Paid lobbyists should be driven from the halls of Congress, 
and Members should be free to do what their conscience 
prompts them to do. 

The letters and threats which I have received since the intro- 
duction of my resolution calling for a national referendum of the 
prohibition question, prove to what extent ignorant people may go. 

This resolution merely provides a method by which the people 
who elect us to represent them, may decide this big question. 
It takes the problem out of our hands and permits the people 
themselves to accept the responsibility that, up to now, seems 
to have been assumed by the Anti-Saloon League and a minority 
of church organizations. 

Members of this House should welcome a “show down” on 
this big moral question. We should not fear being counted; 
yet the opportunity is denied because it is impossible to get 
before the House any bill that would bring about a fair debate 
and submit the question to the country. Because this is true, 
I have a petition at the desk, to which I would invite the atten- 
tion of the Members and ask them to sign in order to bring up 
my resolution for debate. 

The first report of the Hoover Law Enforcement Commission 
is a pathetic admission of the unwisdom of Federal prohibition 
and the impossibility of enforcing it. 

Ten years of trial, costing the taxpayers over $400,000,000, 
and that which is much more important, a tremendous loss of 
life, have shown its folly. 

The honest friends of prohibition should admit its failure and 
help secure a better remedy. Adding additional millions of 
expense to the overburdened taxpayer. appointing hundreds of 
men to continue the work in the Federal courts, multiplying the 
personnel of the Coast Guard, building prisons everywhere to 
house men declared criminals because they were caught buying 
or selling a drink, will never solve the prohibition question, 
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In a country composed of people of all nations, with as many 
different complexes and habits, such a law could never hope to 
be enforced. No person guilty of breaking the law regards him 
or her self a criminal. The conscience of a man does not rebel 
against a drink of liquor. He considers prohibition tyranny 
and far removed from the virtue of temperance. 

Every right-minded person desires temperance and before the 
eighteenth amendment became part of the Constitution we had 
made progress in temperance. Had the millions spent in ex- 
ploiting an experiment been spent in educating our people, 
particularly cur young people in the schools of the country, we 
would not to-day have the sad conditions confronting us every- 
where. 

We must retrace our steps, courageously confess our mis- 
take, and permit the people to cooperate with us in finding a 
solution that will be satisfying to the masses. When this is 
done we shall find less crime around the corner, less need of 
new prisons, less hospitals for the insane, greater happiness in 
the home of America, and a finer and better youth. 

I have received thousands of letters from all parts of the 
country approving my resolution calling for a national referen- 
dum, and I, therefore, consider it my duty to place before you, 
who represent these people, the opportunity of signing my 
petition so that they may know whether or not you believe the 
people themselves have the right to express their convictions 
upon this question that intimately concerns—not only them- 
selves but the future of our own great country, 

At the present time questions of great importance to the 
security and happiness of our beloved country are being sub- 
merged, and in the elections this year the important issue 
presented to the voters will be whether or not they are in favor 
of prohibition, 

Many otherwise good candidates will go down to defeat as a 
result of the injustice of prohibition. Therefore it is important 
to take the question out of politics by allowing the people to 
yote on it. 

Whatever the majority votes, the minority will support, for 
it will be the first opportunity the people of the country have 
had to express their convictions. They will do so in this case, 
when the honor and life of a great Nation are at stake. 

' I therefore urge you to sign my petition on the Speaker's desk, 
so that we may have a fair opportunity to present the question 
to the country. A national referendum will decide the matter 
right. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentlewoman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the lady be permitted to proceed for five minutes 
more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. I am very much concerned as to the effect 
of prohibition on our youth and therefore would have you 
recall that when Doctor Polling, of the Penny Foundation and 
Christian Endeavor of New York, appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee he stated that he had conducted a poll of 62 presi- 
dents of leading colleges and 26 replied that student drinking is 
not general; 3 others said it was; and 1 admitted that it had 
increased since prohibition. 

I would like to have printed in the Recorp with my remarks, 
if there is no objection, the inclosed poll taken by the president 
of the Harvard Crimson, of Harvard University, on collegiate 
prohibition, which refutes the testimony offered by Doctor 
Polling. 

I would also like to have included in the Recorp the text of 
my resolution, H. J. Res. 219, for the convenience of Members 
who may be interested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlewoman from New Jersey to extend her remarks in the 
manner indicated? 

There was no objection. 

The poll and resolution referred to follow: 

Tue HARVARD CRIMSON, 
Cambridge, Mass., April 29, 1930. 
Mrs. Mary T. NORTON, 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Norton: I inclose the final report of our college pro- 
hibition poll, as I promised earlier in the month to do. 

I hope the data it contains will be of service to you and that you 
will let me know if there is any other possible information connected 
with colleges and prohibition which I might be able to furnish you. 

Very truly yours, PauL M. Swrezy, 
President of the Crimson. 
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REPORT ON COLLEGIATE PROHIBITION POLL, CONDUCTED BY THE HARVARD 
CRIMSON, APRIL, 1930 


(Drawn up by Paul M. Sweezy, Geoffrey Parsons, jr., and Robert S. 
Morison) 

The recently conducted polls held in many of the country’s colleges 
had two chief objects. The first and perhaps the more significant was 
to discover whether or not there is at the present time a drinking 
problem in the universities of the Nation. Various supposedly reMable 
witnesses, including several college presidents, have appeared or allowed 
themselves to be quoted before the House Judiciary Committee as of 
the opinion that drinking is virtually nonexistent in the college of 
to-day. If, indeed, such were the case, it was felt that it would be 
interesting to have supporting figures. The second object of the poll 
was to determine the attitude of the American undergraduate toward 
prohibition. The second object is admittedly less a matter of fact, and 
therefore the results are probably less reliable; nevertheless, it reflects 
in the aggregate what the rising generation thinks of the handiwork of 
its predecessors. 

This report will include not only the colleges which voted in the inter- 
collegiate poll sponsored by the Harvard Crimson but also a number of 
colleges which held polls independently. ‘The first group is made up of 
Harvard, Princeton, Michigan, Cornell, Dartmouth, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Brown, Lafayette, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Colgate, Pittsburg, Purdue, Amherst, and Assumption College (Worces- 
ter, Mass.). The independent polls are the following: Bowdoin, Clark, 
Denver University, Illinois, New York University, Radcliffe, University 
of Virginia, and Yale. This completes a list of 22 institutions. 

The representative nature of the poll may be understood when it is 
pointed out that there are five State universities, one engineering school, 
6 private universities of over 2,000, and 6 smaller colleges, I. e., under 
2,000. One women’s college and separate voting in three coeducational 
universities are included in this list. 

Geographically the distribution is as follows: Eighteen in the East, 
3inthe Mid West, and 1 each in the South and the far West. The total 
enrollment of the institutions is approximately 117,801, necording to 
the figures of the 1930 World Almanac. The poll was not expected to 
reach all the students in the universities, but it may be reasonably 
assumed that the voters represent a fair cross section of the total enroll- 
ment. In most cases no attempt was made to reach the entire student 
body, and only those who passed the places of voting were recorded. 
It is reasonable to assume that on a given day no larger percentage of 
drys than wets or vice versa would pass through the classroom build- 
ings. The total vote cast, not counting ballots cast out for duplication, 
etc., comes to 35,760. Of this number 2,297 were cast by women. 

The vote by universities is as follows: 
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New York University * 
C gy) tor) eee Meee PES a ae See Set 


35, 760 

The fact that the same ballot was not used in every case is to be 
regretted, but it was nevertheless inevitable. The only way that an 
exactly similar poll could be held at a number of institutions at once 
would be to have assistants of one organization directing each separate 
poll. This was obviously impossible, and the poll as held was the 
best that could be done under the circumstances. Inasmuch as the 
ballot suggested by the Crimson was the one most generally used, the 
results in this report will be on the questions on that ballot only. 
They are: 

Do you ever drink? Yes, No, i 

Do you ever get drunk? Yes, No, — 

If you do not drink, check principal reason: (a) Legal restrictions; 
(b) family; (c) personal taste. 

Do you favor: (a) Present prohibition situation; (b) strict enforce- 
ment; (e) modification of present laws; (e) total repeal cf liquor 
legislation. 

For purposes of tabulating the grand totals, the questions in the last 
group have been consolidated under two headings so that the questions 
on some of the different ballots, which were worded slightly differently, 


2 Separate polls for men and women, 
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may be included. These headings are first: Those favoring prohibition, 

that is either the present situation or strict enforcement, and second those 

favoring modification or repeal. The totals figured on this basis follow: 
ON THE LIQUOR SITUATION—ALL COLLEGES VOTING 


In favor: of prohibition. 3-5). so ⁰ʒ2 088 
In favor of modification or repenl - 26, 150 


ON DRINKING AMONG STUDENTS 
Eighteen colleges voting, as follows: Cornell, Dartmouth, Michigan, 


Colgate, Pittsburgh, Harvard, Pennsylvania, Assumption, Purdue, Prince- 
ton, Amherst, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, New York Uni- 
9 Brown, Clark, Illinois, University of Virginia, Yale. 


- 21, 236 
1 


ON DRUNKENESS AMONG STUDENTS 

Twelve colleges voting, as follows: Cornell, Michigan, Colgate, As- 

sumption, Harvard, Purdue, Princeton, Amherst, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Brown, Illinois, and University of Virginia. 

Ce ae AENA TA Sh al ETEN OE SE SSS ie AA SES a 6 

Beit bur ee get rr coaster 7, 883 

REASONS FOR NOT DRINKING 

Fourteen colleges voting, as follows: Cornell, Dartmouth, Michigan, 

Colgate, Pittsburgh, Assumption, Harvard, Purdue, Princeton, Amberst, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Brown, Illinois, and University 

of Virginia. 


n Legal 3 


. NE RET ROAST a E EP 2 AE SUES RR: 
The distinction between the votes cast for modification and repeal is 

nevertheless an important one and the respective numbers, as closely as 

they can be caiculated, are as follows: 

1 E A SE PS AE ee Pa AO Oy A 

Repeal 


On the ballots used at Bowdoin and Yale the question was asked so 
that the only alternatives were enforcement or repeal. These figures, 
therefore, are probably too favorable to the advocates of repeal, it being 
safe to assume that the correct ratio would be about 3 modificationists 
to every 2 who favor repeal. 

Approximate ratios covering all the questions follow: Six modifica- 
tionists to 4 repealers to 3 for enforcement; 7 drinkers to 4 nondrink- 
ers; 8 who drink but do not get drunk to 6 who drink and get drunk; 
16 who do not drink on account of personal taste to 2 who do not 
drink on account of family considerations to 1 who does not drink on 
account of legal restrictions, 

In the ranks of the women the following institutions are represented : 
Illinois, Michigan, New York University, and Radcliffe, 

The aggregate figures are given In the following tables: 


VOTES CAST > 


ON THE LIQUOR SITUATION—-ALL FOUR COLLEGES VOTING 


// T E RE 811 
In favor of modification — Lb Oe 
Gs AANO- Of Repeat eo eee ea a a N — 344 


ON DRINKING AMONG STUDENTS 


Three colleges voting, as follows (Illinois, Michigan, New York Uni- 
ake fi 


REASONS FOR NOT DRINKING 
Two colleges ee as follows (Tllinols, Michigan): 


N. B.—Drunkenness was not included on the ballots for women. 

Ratios: 11 modificationists to 8 for enforcement to 3 repealers; 15 
drinkers to 25 nondrinkers; 57 who do not drink on account of personal 
taste to 5 who do not drink on account of family considerations to 3 
who do not drink on account of legal restrictions. 


Tabulation of the Crimson’s prohibition poll 


Am- 


Tech- Bow- 
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Do 5 ever drink? 
es. 


Prinipal 3 for abstinence— 
A. Legal restrictions 
B. Family reasons 


Bs. 58 83 
888 88 #8 
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Tabulation of the Crimson’s prohibition poll—Continued 


Am- 


herst | nology 


Do 5 avor— 
Present prohibition situation 
8. Strict enſor cement 
C. Modifications of present laws 
D. 988 lete repeai of liquor legisla- 


No. 2.414 
Principal reasons for abstinence— 
Legal restrictions 202 
B. Family reasons... 115 
GO. Personal taste E ANA UENTA 1,517 
Do you favor— 
A. Present prohibition situation 157 
B. Strict enforcement....-...--- 1, 046 
C. Modifications of present laws. 2, 966 
D. Sompa repeal of liquor legis! E 


Uni- 
Rad- | versity 
cliffe | of Vir- 


ginia 
ns 713 
n 207 
482 
229 
Prinelpal reasons for abstinence 
Legal restrietions 4 12 
B. AT 39 
r r 160 
Do you favor— 
A. Present prohibition situation 29 18 
B. Strict enſorcement 154 90 
5 eee of prenons * 3 47 
repeal of liquor legisla- 
Compi EARE T E EEE 265 
Total votes cast 920 
Do you ever drink? 
kin PES tls Ok tant D I P A EALL REAT AAA 


wo Ea 


B. 2 

O. 31 
Do you favor 

A. Present prohibition situation 2] 699 

B is enforcement. _.........-.. 2 

35 tions of nt laws pr 


Do you favor— 


A. Present prohibition situation 20 
B. Strict enforcement__.......... 436 209 
O. Modifications of present laws. 966 
D. Complete repeal of liquor legisla- 


[1 L II E es EA 


House Joint Resolution 219, Seventy-first Congress, second session 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, providing for a referendum on the eighteenth amend- 
ment thereof 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House 

concurring therein), That an amendment is hereby proposed to the 

Constitution of the United States which shall be valid to all intents 

and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by three-fourths 

of the legislatures of the several States. Said amendment shall be as 
follows : 


“ ARTICLE — 


“Each State shall submit to the electors thereof at the next general 
congressional election therein, after three months from the date of the 
adoption of this amendment, the question whether or not the eighteenth 
amendment to this Constitution shall be repealed. 

“The electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

“Each State shall conduct such election therein and determine the 
result as the law thereof provides or, in the absence of such State law, 
in such manner as the Congress shall provide. 

“On the expiration of the time for such election in all the States 
the submission of the question shall be complete. 

“If a majority of all the people voting thereon vote for the repeal, 
the eighteenth amendment shall thereupon cease to be a part of this 
Constitution; but the Congress shall retain power to prohibit the 
interstate transportation of intoxicating liquors in violation of State 
laws, and no State shall permit or authorize the conduct of a saloon.” 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 

The first business in order on the Consent Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 11433) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition of certain property in the District of Colum- 
bia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that the report on this bill coming from the Committee 
on the Library, and it is not the first time I make the criti- 
cism, that the report does not contain any reference to the 
existing law. It is very helpful, in the examination of these 
bills, to have some reference to the existing law. It is laborious 
enough to pore over a bill and report; it becomes a heavy task 
to refer to the Code for the existing law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You will not find this law in the Code. 
It was a law carried on an appropriation bill, a rider on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then there is so much more need to have 
it incorporated in the report, so that the few of us who ex- 
amine these bills may save our time and strength. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I may say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] that he has not complied with the rule; 
and, reading from the gentleman's treatise on Parliamentary 
Law, I gather that he is in favor of a legislative body com- 
plying strictly with the rules. May I ask the gentleman that 
when he again reports a bill from the Committee on the Library 
he will comply with the rule? 

Mr. LUCE. I accept the admonition of my colleague with 
due humility, and in the future will try to conform there- 
with. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition of certain property in 
the District of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 21, 1928, is amended to read as follows: 
“Any condemnation proceedings necessary to be instituted under the 
authority of this act shall be in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the acquisition of land in the 
District of Columbia for the use of the United States,“ approved March 
1, 1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 40, ch. 7).” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY AT BUDAPEST 


Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back to Calendar No. 402 and consider the House Joint Resolu- 


Is there objection to the present consid- 
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tion 253, to provide for the expenses of a delegation of the 
United States to the sixth meeting of the Congress of Military 
Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Budapest in 1931. 

The question was raised yesterday as to whether or not any 
delegates to be appointed to the congress by the President 
would be selected from outside of the service establishments. 
I have made inquiry since then and I have in my hand a letter 
from the Surgeon General stating that there has never been a 
delegate appointed to any military medical congress in the past 
who has not been in active service, in the Organized Reserve, in 
the National Guard, or in the Public Health Service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I understood it was announced 
that the Clerk would begin at a certain place on the Consent 
Calendar to-day. Members who were opposed to the bills ap- 
pearing before that bill might not be here. It might take some 
one by surprise, although I am not opposed to this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Oregon if the resolution yesterday was stricken off the calendar? 

Mr. KORELL. It was stricken off yesterday. The gentle- 
man who objected, however, is not opposed to it now. 

The SPEAKER. For the time being the Chair would rather 
not recognize the gentleman for that purpose. . 

The Clerk will report the next bill. 


MINISTER, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 282) authorizing the appointment of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Union 
of South Africa. ° 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CoLe], member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, if there is any movement 
on foot for the appointment of ministers to any of the other 
British self-governing dominions, outside of the Dominion of 
Canada and the South African Union at this time? I have no 
objection to the resolution, which I am sure is all right, but 
I would like this information. 

Mr. COLE. There is none that has come to our committee, 
as far as I know. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What happened to the minister to 
Liberia? 

Mr. COLE. His salary was increased to $10,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, does the gen- 
tleman not think we have too many foreign officers now? 

Mr. COLE. We have a foreign officer in South Africa. This 
is simply to raise his salary and place it on an equality with 
other similar salaries and positions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is a little more than that in 
this resolution. I think this resolution designates this man as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. It is cus- 
tomary to use all of those words. As a matter of fact, I think 
it is desirable that this Government have a representative of this 
dignity in South Africa. 

Mr. COLLINS. We have one in Liberia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I favored that, and I think we should keep 
the same relation with the British community in South Africa 
as we do with Canada. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We should not treat the South African 
Republic as a colony. They have their own parliament. They 
have their own sovereignty, and we recognize them as such. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. They have, as a matter of fact, the right of 
secession from the British Empire. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think this resolution should go over. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The South African Union has a representa- 
tive here, a very able representative. Our representative in 
South Africa, Mr. Ralph J. Totten, of Tennessee, has been a 
long time in the Foreign Service and is a very able gentleman, 
who would fill this position very acceptably. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 


Mr. STAFFORD. This condition arises by reason of the fact 
that the British Government has accorded to the representa- 
tives of their Dominion a diplomatic officer, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. They have appointed such diplomatic 
officer from South Africa to our country and this is a matter 
of comity, to extend like consideration to South Africa, 

Mr. CRAMTON. As a matter of fact, I think this should be 
given consideration. In international councils on more than one 
occasion the representatives of Canada and South Africa and 
other British dominions have stood with our representatives in 
international policies. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. As a matter of fact, the self-governing do- 
minions of the British Empire are sending ministers to other 
countries as well as to the United States. I noticed the other 
day that they have just accredited a Canadian minister to 
Japan, and as far as the Union of South Africa is concerned, it 
stands on the same footing as the other great British dominions 
and has even the right of secession without interference on the 
part of the Empire. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will realize that the com- 
mittee will have the Calendar Wednesday call to-morrow, and 
they can bring this up to-morrow. 

Mr. COLLINS. It may be a good thing to object to it for 
that reason. I doubt very much if there is much legislation of 
importance on the calendar. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, yes. There is a great deal on the 
calendar for to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, as the representative of the United States, an envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa, who 
shall receive as compensation the sum of $10,000 per annum. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the resolution which we have just 
passed comes from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, We all 
know of the serious illness of the distinguished and much loved 
and respected chairman of that committee, Mr. Porter, who is 
quite ill in the Naval Hospital. We all hope he will soon be 
restored to health and take his place among the Members of this 
House. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC ROAD, WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 320) authorizing reconstruction and improvement of a pub- 
lic road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have discussed this with the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Carter], who is much interested in its passage. He has ex- 
pressed willingness to accept two amendments. The bill stands 
in a class by itself. It is likely to be regarded as a precedent 
in later cases and hence seems to me of importance. The bill, 
with the amendments that I will propose, will limit the appro- 
priation for this road from the Federal Treasury, to $150,000, 
and that the Federal appropriation shall not be more than one- 
half the expense of constructing the road. Inasmuch as the 
road is over Federal-owned lands, an Indian reservation, the 
State being willing to put up one-half of the cost of construc- 
tion, 1 have no objection whatever to the bill. 

I then add one other amendment, requiring only Indian labor 
to be employed, except for engineering and supervision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read this bill it is more liberal in its 
provisions than the general bill we passed yesterday authoriz- 
ing the building of public roads through the unreserved public 
domain, in that the State contributes its proportionate part. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is liberal on the question of the 
State’s contribution, and I am heartily in favor of it on that 
account. It is a road that will be of importance to this State 
because it connects important highways. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. But $150,000 will not provide all they 
need. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I think their expectation is that something 
less than $300,000 will be the cost, of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment puts up half. 
eth It will cost about $8,000 a year to main- 

n . 

Mr. CRAMTON. The State is to maintain it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is not this bill on all fours with the one in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ], and 
objected to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not recall that bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the bill to which the gentleman 
refers the entire burden was to be borne by the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Committee on Indian Affairs considers 
this bill to be therefore more meritorious than the oné to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand we make a yearly appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Not sufficient from the Federal Government 
for this road. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. This is all the money that will 
be appropriated, and the State will maintain the road. 

Mr. COLLINS. We do carry an appropriation in the Interior 
Department appropriation bill for such roads, so let us be 
accurate about this matter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will explain that to the gentleman. There 
is an item in the Interior Department appropriation bill of 
$250,000 for the construction of roads on Indian reservations. 
That item was primarily a matter of Indian relief, to give 
needed employment to the Indians in a productive way. Now, 
when you allot the $250,000 among the many Indian reserva- 
tions it does not permit of such an ambitious program as pro- 
vided here. That amount only provides for a few thousand 
dollars on each reservation. 

Mr. COLLINS. General legislation should be passed and each 
case can thus be provided for, so why should not that amount be 
increased? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For this reason: The Senate did propose 
to increase it this year, but my fear as to that was—that 
item being primarily a matter of Indian relief, the building of 
roads needed by the Indians and their needs to be primarily 
considered—that if it was made a large amount so it could 
take in such an item as this, then the Indian end of it would be 
lost sight of and that the needs of adjacent white communities 
would dominate. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In addition to that, if it were built under 
that sort of an appropriation the Government would pay 100 
per cent, and the maintenance on Indian reservations might be 
upon the Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the amendment be agreed to that 
this is to be a 50-50 proposition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be; yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is complete agreement on that. 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming. And the State will forever main- 
tain the road. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The effect of this is to increase the appro- 
priation allotted to the State, because the provisions of the 
general road law provide one-half by the State and one-half by 
the National Goyernment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. If this road were constructed under the 
Federal aid act and it would ultimately be added to the 7 per 
cent system of Wyoming, being on an Indian reservation, it 
would be entiled to 100 per cent of Federal money. Thus, under 
this bill the Federal Government is saving half the cost of this 
road, and a promise has been secured from the State to per- 
manently maintain it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If this road connects other State high- 
ways, then it is not a Federal project. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It would be a Federal project if placed under 
the 7 per cent system, and it would be entitled to 100 per cent 
under that present law. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But this road is not entirely a Federal 
project? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Therefore the 50-50 plan is an equitable 
one? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; it is justified from both State and 
Federal angles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
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of $150,000 for the reconstruction and improvement of the road running 
northwest from Milford across Wind River or Shoshone Indian Res- 
ervation, through Fort Washakie to the diversion dam in Wyoming, 
approximately 30 miles, and lying wholly within said Indian reserva- 
tion, on condition that the State or county, or both, shall defray the 
remainder of the cost and agree in writing to maintain the road without 
expense to the Government or the Indians: Provided, That the work 
on said road shall be jointly under the supervision and direction of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 1, line 5, after the words 
“sum of,” strike out “$150,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ not more 
than $150,000 to pay not more than one-half the cost.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON: On page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ Roads,” insert “and only Indian labor shall be employed, except 
for engineering and supervision.“ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
proposed amendment and wish to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman has it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose Indian labor is not available to 
perform this work? 

Upon the Menominee Reservation some years ago a dis- 
tinguished former Senator from my State, who was inclined 
toward the idea of public ownership, had erected on the 
Menominee Indian Reservation a sawmill at a cost of several 
million dollars out of the Menominee Indian trust fund. The idea 
was to give employment to the Indians on the reservation, but 
later developments showed that the Indians would not always 
work. It is proverbial that some Indians do not care to work. 

Now, we wish to have this road built and the amendment 
does not provide if Indian labor is available but makes it abso- 
lutely mandatory that the work shall be performed by Indian 


labor. 
Mr. CRAMTON. It is believed the labor is available on this 
reservation. They have a large Indian population and they 


need the work. The situation is much different in the matter 
of road building, which requires entirely unskilled labor and 
untrained labor, perhaps, from the operation of a sawmill. 
As a matter of fact, I know something about the Menominee 
sawmill, and it is in large part operated with Indian labor, 
but the organization there must be definite and composed of 
certain trained personnel. It is a much more complicated situ- 
ation than the building of roads. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman quite certain that In- 
dian labor exclusively will be available for the building of this 
road? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; it is believed so. The provision is 
not applicable to supervision, and so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but I would think the amendment 
should provide that Indian labor should be employed if it is 
available. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To be effective at all it is not desirable to 
have too many “ifs” in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just so the road will be built, that is the 
desideratum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN FOREST, LANGLADE, 
AND ONEIDA COUNTIES, WIS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10932) for the relief of homeless and destitute Chippewa Indians 
in Forest, Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. - 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I think I am going to object, here are these poor Indians, 
and there are 141 of them in all, It is proposed to appropriate 
$3,500 to investigate their destitute condition, when these poor 
Indians were investigated in 1919, on June 14, 1922, again in 
1922, and in 1924. There are 141 of them, 5 of them are blind, 
13 are orphans, 14 are aged and decrepit, They have all the 
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information that they possibly can have on these poor, unfortu- 
nate people. 

Now, give them the $3,500, but do not spend any more money 
to investigate their destitute condition. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and confirming in part what the gentleman has just said, the 
bureau has every authority to investigate now, and I think they 
have money that could be used for that purpose. I would like 
to ask that the bill be passed over, I am expecting some infor- 
mation as to the condition of these Indians that I would like to 
have before the bill is considered. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER, May I say in reply to the gentleman that 
these Indians at the present time are not getting any relief and 
they have not at any time in the past? 

Mr, CRAMTON. There is nothing to prevent it. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The department claims there is no money 
available that they can use for the relief of these Indians be- 
cause of the fact they are not enrolled. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Oh, no; that is not correct. They do not 
have to be enrolled in order to get money. It may be that 
certain moneys could not be used, but other moneys are avail- 
able, and if not they can bring in an estimate in the pending 
deficiency bill for such moneys as may be necessary. 

Mr, SCHNEIDER. Does the gentleman from Michigan say 
that the department has money to make this investigation that 
is provided in this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why do you want an inyestigation, in the 
name of common sense? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If they have not enough funds for such 
purpose, they ought to have it. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I may say to the gentleman from New 
York that it is quite necessary to make a census of these In- 
dians and such a census has never been made, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. That has been made and you know there 
are 141 of them, you know they are poor, you know they need 
relief. Why do you not strike out everything in the bill and 
simply appropriate the $3,500 for their relief? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The bill provides for investigating what 
particular tribes they belong to and what rights they may have. 

Mr, O'CONNELL. May I ask how much money we have 
already spent on these previous investigations? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Of course, as the gentleman knows, inves- 
tigations always cost something, 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes; this one is going to cost $3,500. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I do not think this House ought to 
spend $3,500 on investigating 141 Indians that we know are 
destitute. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, And have already been overinvestigated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. You can not feed these In- 
dians on investigations, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Has it been established by the previous 
investigations that these Indians are members of the Chippewa 
Tribe? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. It has not. A census has never been 
concluded and therefere the Comptroller General holds that the 
department has no right to spend appropriations on Indians who 
have not been enrolled. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It strikes me they are either members of 
the Chippewa Tribe or they are wards of the State of Wiscon- 
sin, one or the other, and they ought either to be taken care of 
out of the tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians or they ought 
to be taken care of by the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. But they are not members of the tribe. 
They are not enrolled, 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Then they are indigent citizens of the 
gentleman's State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand the gentleman from Michigan to say that pro- 
vision can be made for the relief of these Indians in the second 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the department brings in a case there is 
authority to make the appropriation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. We have been informed the department does 
not have authority to spend money for the care of indigent In- 
dians who are not enrolled in such a way as to bring them 
within the jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can not an amendment to this bill be 
prepared so that you can get the appropriation in the second 
wee bill? They want relief, they do not want an investi- 
gation. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman from Nevada brought in a 
bill such as the gentleman refers to to take care of this same 
sort of situation, so that the Government could perform that 
service for the scattered Indians, but it was objected to and 
defeated. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was too broad, If the gentleman 
from Wisconsin will prepare an amendment giving this author- 
ity—I do not care whether they belong to the Chippewa Tribe 
or whether they are enrolled—what you want is to give them 
relief. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. The department must have an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of getting the census of the Indians, and 
the tribe that they belong to, and what they are entitled to 
under the treaty between the tribes and the Government, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE ACT AUTHORIZING PAYMENT OF SIX MONTHS’ DEATH 
GRATUITY TO DEPENDENT RELATIVES OF OFFICERS, ENLISTED MEN, 
AND NURSES 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 7639) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize pay- 

ment of six months’ death gratuity to dependent relatives of 

officers, enlisted men, or nurses, whose death results from 
wounds or disease not resulting from their own misconduct,” 

approved May 22, 1928. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object. 

Mr, BRITTEN. I hope the gentleman will not object. This 
department bill is approved by the Director of the Budget, and 
the entire three pages of language only changes existing law by 
half a dozen words. The original act of 1920 providing for this 
gratuity for dependent relatives of officers and men killed in the 
line of duty was amended by an act in 1928, in order to insert 
certain departmental language to expedite the settlement of the 
cases, 

Now, it appears that even with that language in the office of 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy was not suflicient to 
expedite the settlement. By this bill that language is taken 
out and has additional language of 15 words added. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the change of one word will some- 
times alter the whole spirit of the law. This takes away the 
final action by the comptroller and leaves it to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Mr. BRITTEN. I will call the gentleman's attention to the 
language inserted in 1928 which was intended to do the very 
thing the gentleman front New York is talking about. That 
language is this: 


Provided, That the determination of the facts of dependency in all 
cases of dependent relatives, of personnel of the Navy or Marine Corps, 
whether previously designated or not, by the Secretary of the Navy, 
shall be final and conclusive upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 


Now, Congress felt that language was necessary in order to 
give the Secretary of the Navy the right and authority to ex- 
pedite these unimportant payments—unimportant to the Treas- 
ury, but important to the relative of the officer or the man 
who died. 

Now, it occurs that the Comptroller of the Currency feels 
that the language is not broad enough. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the claim is just, you should have no fear 
of the general accounting officer. I do not believe in the idea 
or doctrine of permitting a department to audit itself, 

Mr, BRITTEN. The language taken from the bill was in- 
tended to do the very thing that they now intend to do. 

Mr. COLLINS. The purpose of such bills is to destroy the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Oh, no. 

Mr, HASTINGS. It is only passing on a question of fact. 

Mr. BRITTEN. That is all. 

Mr. HASTINGS. It does not pass on a question of law. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know about that—if all the facts 
are in the department, they can be submitted to the General 
Accounting Office, and let this disinterested agency go oyer 
them. 

Mr. BRITTEN. Very often a case arises like this: A man is 
killed in the line of duty. Up to the moment of his death he 
has not declared any dependent, but after his death it develops 
he has some dependent—a child, a wife, a mother, or father— 
who has been receiving a certain portion of his pay monthly. 
So he has a dependent, although it is not indicated in the 
jacket in the department. The Navy Department can now run 
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that thing down and instantly make settlement with that de- 
pendent. The Comptroller General has to send to the depart- 
ment for these records, and the department is better qualified 
and better organized to make that settlement than the comp- 
troller, 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, they all say they are better organized. 

Mr. BRITTEN. We are aiming to do now what we hoped to 
do two years ago. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MODERNIZATION OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9370) to provide for the modernization of the United States 
Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for other pur- 
poses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] give us an 
explanation as to what is purposed for the modernization of 
the Naval Observatory as carried by this authorization? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I can give some angles to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Our Naval Observatory is probably 
one of the most interesting as well as valuable institutions we 
have. The present 26-inch telescope there was built in 1872 and 
installed, and at the time of its installation the observatory was 
one of the foremost in the world. There is now no photographie 
apparatus in connection with the Naval Observatory and there 
has not been, and the major portion of this appropriation is to 
modernize that observatory and install up-to-date photographic 
apparatus for the preservation of the records of the celestial 
bodies. 

In view of the language in which the bill is cast, it is impor- 
tant that it be made clear that no new class of astronomical 
work on the part of the Government is contemplated. The 
object of the bill is to afford means of carrying on the estab- 
lished functions of the Naval Observatory in accordance with 
modern, approved astronomical practice. The construction of 
an astrographic laboratory does not represent an establishment 
for a new line of endeavor. It is designed to furnish a suitable 
building to replace a small frame structure that was moved to 
the present site of the observatory when the observatory itself 
was removed from the grounds now occupied by the Naval Hos- 
pital. The removal of the observatory was incident to the poor 
elevation of the old site and the interference with observing 
caused by the Potomac River mists. Astronomical photography 
was in its infancy at the time the present observatory estab- 
lishment and structures were planned. 

Photographie methods are now applied largely to all forms 
of astronomical observation. The photographic method shortens 
the time required to secure data from the heavens, and hence 
increases the time that the astronomers are able to give to the 
computations incident to the reduction of observations. With 
visual observations, the measurements of the object observed 
must be made at the eyepiece of the telescope. In a photo- 
graphic observation an hour's exposure of a photographic plate 
may yield sufficient material for several days of measurement 
and discussion. 

The measurements can be made in daylight under satisfactory 
physical conditions; they can be checked back, in case of sus- 
pected error, because the record is permanent; they can be ap- 
plied to objects beyond the range of the keenest eyesight. Until 
the time of Galileo, naked-eye observations, unassisted by the 
telescope, were of necessity the principal dependance of astron- 
omers. In a very real sense, the application of photography to 
astronomy has worked almost as great a revolution in methods 
of obtaining results as did the telescope of Galileo to the astron- 
omy of his day. 

As yet, the Naval Observatory, which carries on the national 
functions of the Government in respect to the astronomy of posi- 
tion and of time, has never had an appropriation for so much as 
a single photographie instrument of the major sort. Every 
photographic instrument in use is a secondhand instrument, 
obtained at bargain rates from lots of material not in use or 
about to be retired from other activities. 

As long ago as 1906, Prof. Simon Newcomb, then at the height 
of his fame, said of the Naval Observatory: 


The establishment is unique among great observatories in the absence 
of distinctly modern instruments, especially those for the application of 
photography. 


The fact that the Naval Observatory has had no appropria- 
tion for major astronomical instruments since 1894 and that a 
large part of the work of the institution must be carried on with 
instruments more than half a century old, in a period when 
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material and mechanical development is in a high state of ef- 
ficiency, is a source of great embarrassment to the scigntific 
staff of the establishment. It is a condition so out of keeping 
with the popular conception of the American attitude toward 
scientific adyancement as to be a source of wondering comment 
to visitors, especially foreign scientists, who learn at first hand 
of how inadequate, from a modern point of view, is the equip- 
ment of the National Astronomical Observatory of the United 
States. 

The prineipal features of the modernization will be the con- 
struction of a building to house astrographic apparatus, this 
will cost $65,000, and is one of the items in the bill; the other 
item of $160,000 is for modernization of the observatory and the 
apparatus generally. This latter as now considered will be a 
pair of 26-inch doublet photographic objectives for a twin photo- 
graphic telescope. These will be of the doublet type. A 12-inch 
guiding telescope with finder and micrometer; an 8-inch Ross- 
type wide angled lens, with camera and mountings, together 
with a 66-inch photoheliograph of 60-foot focal length, with 
mirror and mounting and clockwork, especially in the shape of 
adequate measuring engines or comparators. These together 
with other apparatus, minor in character, will bring the United 
States Naval Observatory up to date. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I understand that for 30 years there has not 
been an appropriation made for a major piece of apparatus or 
instrument used out there, 

Mr. MILLER. There has not been. 

Mr. COLTON. It is one of the finest institutions in the 
American Government, and one of the most beneficial to-day. 
The men in charge are capable, courteous, efficient officials. 
They should be furnished with up-to-date equipment and instru- 
ments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It should be added also that the scien- 
tific personnel of that observatory stand very high in the scien- 
tific world, but they are hampered with the antiquated equip- 
ment which they have. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, there can be no question 
about the need for the modernization of the equipment, but 
I direct attention to the proposed estimate for a modern garage 
amounting to $40,000. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, personally I would prefer that 
this bill relate exclusively to the scientific instruments. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall move to strike out the $40,000 
item. None of the scientific men in whom I am interested is 
allowed an automobile or can afford an automobile. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman agree to have stricken 
out the item for the construction of a service building, amount- 
ing to $40,000? 

Mr. MILLER. That is acceptable to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, such sums as may be necessary to be expended by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy for the following purposes at a cost not to 
exceed the amount stated after each item enumerated: United States 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C., purchase and installation 
of equipment, utilities, and appurtenances for astrographic and re- 
search work and modernization of the astronomical plant, $160,000; 
construction of astrographic laboratory, $65,000; construction of a 
service building, $40,000; total, $265,000: Provided, That the location, 
plans, and specifications for such bulldings shall be approved by the 
Fine Arts Commission and by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MILLER: Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out the 
words “construction of a service building, $40,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4192) to authorize the coinage of silver 50-cent pieces in com- 
anniversary 


memoration of the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
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7 a expedition of Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William 
TK. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object, in 
view of the veto message we received on a similar bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that for a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 8 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, this bill was reported and 
placed on the Consent Calendar prior to the veto of a com- 
panion bill. I recognize that the Congress is not going to pass 
measures of this kind in view of the earnest position upon the 
general subject by the administration, and I shall not ask the 
House to consider a question that it has passed upon by sustain- 
ing the veto of the President. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PAYMENT TO HAWAII OF CERTAIN RENTALS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
11134) to amend section 91 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
in order to ask one question. Why is it not possible for the 
Federal Government to return this land to the Territory instead 
of leasing it to private individuals, and then the Territory 
could make its own terms in leasing its own lands. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. The War Department takes the 
— that this land may be needed by them at some future 

e. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And tbey have a recapture clause, I sup- 
pose, on short notice in their leases? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I read this report, I thought it was a matter of very minor 
consequence, and one that would entail some inconvenience to 
the War Department to pay over these little amounts, I think 
totaling something like $7,000. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the high profits accruing to the 
sugar planters of that Territory, is the Territory so prostrate 
in its finances that it needs $7,000 rental that the War Depart- 
ment receives from tenants? 

Mr. COLLINS. There is on this calendar, further down, a 
bill increasing the amount that the Government of the United 
States pays to legislative officers of Hawaii. The money for 
this comes out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. There is no increase. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes; there is an increase. The islands 
get now $30,000 per annum and a bill on the calendar provides 
an increase. In one instance you are asking that money be 
turned into the treasury of the islands, and in the next you are 
asking for a larger amount out of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. We are only asking for money 
that we think should revert to the Territory. The lands were 
transferred freely by the Territory to the War Department upon 
the assumption that the lands would be used for military pur- 
poses, and therefore we further assumed, because the authority 
exists in the organic act, that if the lands were no longer needed 
for military purposes that the War Department would return 
the lands to us. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no special objection to this bill, but it 
seems hardly fair to ask that these funds go into the treasury 
of the islands and then provide for the Federal Treasury to pay 
the salaries of their legislative officers. 

Mr, HOUSTON of Hawaii. That has not been done in case 
of any other Territory of the United States. That is a correct 
statement with respect to every Territory before it came in; that 
the Territory did not pay the salaries of the legislative officers. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is no reason why we should retain a 
law that is wrong. Let us change it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows that this property is 
owned by the Government and that the Government has need 
for it. It lets it temporarily. I presume that this condition 
exists with respect to other property. Why should the Govern- 
ment turn over this measly sum of $7,000? May I ask the gen- 
tleman if this bill originated with the Territory? 


It may rise to a considerable 
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Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It did not. The organic act pro- 
vided that the salaries of the legislative officers should be paid 
by the National Government, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is too small a matter for the 
Territory to come here and ask for, in view of the possible 
inconvenience to the department. Seven thousand dollars is not 
much for the islands to pay. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


THE EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorn on the bill H. R. 2152. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, recently I addressed the House in 
support of H. R. 2152, known as the Ketcham bill, which pro- 
yides for the appointment of agents of the Department of Agri- 
culture, whose duties will be to seek new foreign markets for 
American farm commodities. I called attention to the fact that 
Congress had, by appropriate legislation, created a Foreign 
Commerce Service in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce, which is doing much to 
find an outlet for the products of American industrial plants, 
and which actually brings the American manufacturers into 
direct contact with prospective foreign customers. 

The Ketcham bill proposes to do in a modest way for agri- 
culture what has already been done in a generous manner for in- 
dustry. One argument lodged against the pending bill is that 
the Foreign Commerce Service of the Department of Commerce 
can do this work for agriculture while carrying on its activities 
for industry. 

In my former remarks I endeavored to show that the Foreign 
Service of the Department of Commerce is essentially an agency 
for the expansion and benefit of the American manufacturers ; 
that its agents were largely drawn from the industrial classes, 
were saturated with industrialism, out of sympathy with agri- 
culture, interested primarily in enlarging the markets for manu- 
factured products; and that they had not given and would not 
give to agriculture the effort and attention they were giving 
to the manufacturers. I have insisted that as long as the 
Department of Commerce has charge of our agricultural inter- 
ests in foreign fields agriculture will undoubtedly get the worst 
of the deal. 

The agricultural classes will see no substantial enlargement 
of their foreign markets until we have a force of men in sym- 
pathy with agriculture, fully informed as to its needs, and 
enthusiastic for the expansion of its markets. 

In my former address I quoted the Commerce Reports to 
show that the Department of Commerce and its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce were essentially and primarily 
agents of the manufacturers to expand the market for manu- 
factured commodities. I now desire to submit the following 
corroborative observations: 

Each year the Secretary of Commerce calls attention in his 
report to what the Foreign Service agents of the Commerce 
Department have accomplished in finding markets for American 
commodities, but practically all of these are sales of manufac- 
tured products. Comparatively few new markets have been 
found for agricultural commodities. Only now and then does 
the Commerce Department claim credit for having found an 
outlet for the products of American farms. These agents are 
sent to localities where the people are more interested in the 
output of American factories than they are in grain and other 
agricultural commodities. I am stating facts, and in support of 
my contention I call your attention to the official reports of the 
Department of Commerce in relation to the activities and 
accomplishments of that bureau in finding foreign markets for 
American commodities. 

In the 1927 annual report of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
WE Commerce, made by Director Klein to Secretary Hoover, 

t was said: 


It is, of course, impossible to calculate accurately the amount of 
business secured for American firms and of losses prevented in their 
behalf by the bureau's foreign offices. Nevertheless, an interesting indi- 
cation of the dollars-and-cents value of these offices is.afforded by this 
fact: A number of firms constituting only a small percentage of our 
regular clientele has voluntarily testified to a total of $16,089,254 as 
the value of business which they obtained or losses which they avoided 
through the activities of the foreign office during the fiscal year just 
ended, This, it should be emphasized, is only a partial figure. * * + 
The sum mentioned does not take into account seyeral millions of 
dollars that have been indubitably saved or repaid to American firms 
through the effort of bureau representatives in bringing about a more 
favorable treatment of American merchandise, helping to adjust dis- 
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putes between American firms and their foreign connections, forestall- 
ing tendencies that might have been highly damaging to established 
lines of this Nation’s foreign-trade activity, or through many other 
concrete services of actual dollars-and-cents value. 


These statements, typical of many others, very clearly estab- 
lish the fact that the foreign agents of the Commerce Depart- 
ment deyote their time and energies almost exclusively to aiding 
American manufacturers find new markets for American fac- 
tory-made goods, This brings a multitude of new customers 
for our factory products and adds millions of dollars to the 
income and profits of the industrial classes of the United States. 
These Commerce Department representatives act as selling 
agents of the manufacturers, and as Uncle Sam pays their 
salaries and expenses the industrialists are reaping rich har- 
vests in profits on this foreign trade that our Government gets 
for them. 

Continuing, Mr. Klein, in his report, said: 


The following examples of dollars-and-cents services to American 
business by the personnel of the bureau's foreign officers are representa- 
tive, although no attempt is made to present anything like a com- 
plete picture of the work accomplished at any given station: 

After the field representative of a Detroit automobile manufacturer 
had paid unsuccessful visits to Batavia, Dutch East Indies, over a period 
of two years, the American trade commissioner obtained for him a local 
dealer, who is now buying cars to the value of $10,000 a month. 

An important American cotton-goods house, with the advice and 
assistance of the bureau’s trade commissioner at Batavia, did about 
$80,000 worth of business in five months In a market in which the intro- 
duction of American textiles is particularly difficult because the agencies 
for distribution usually have foreign affiliations and are averse to han- 
dling competitive American lines. 


Here follows a statement of many, many instances where the 
agents of the Commerce Department had succeeded in finding 
customers and making sales of American machinery and mer- 
chandise, as follows: 


One million six hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can manufactured products in Berlin. 

Five thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of artificial leather sold in 
Berlin. 

Twelve thousand dollars’ worth of automobile accessories and imple- 
ments sold in Berlin. 

Three bundred thousand dollars’ worth of lubricating systems sold in 
Germany in three months. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of printing machinery sold in 
Germany. > 

Eight thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of road-making machinery 
sold in Germany. 

Thirty-two thousand dollars’ worth of cyanide sold to the Argentine 
Government. 

Five thousand dollars’ worth of hosiery sold in Buenos Aires. 

Ironed-out difficulties in Cairo, Egypt, thereby preserving a Detroit 
motor-car company investment of more than $1,000,000. 

Forty-two thousand dollars“ worth of automobiles sold in Egypt. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of piece-goods merchandise sold 
in Bombay. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of chemicals sold in Calcutta in five 
months. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of cigarettes sold in Calcutta in 
10 months, 

Twenty-two thousand dollars’ worth of automobile parts sold in 
Bombay. z 

American rubber footwear sold in Denmark. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of automobile tires sold in Denmark. 

Twenty-one thousand dollars’ worth of hosiery sold in Hamburg. 

One hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles 
sold in Finland, 

Six thousand dollars’ worth of outboard motors and $25,000 worth 
of jute bags and burlaps sold in Finland. 

Effected a reorganization of two American business firms in South 
Africa with a turnover of approximately $1,500,000. 

Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of printing machinery and $5,000 
worth of builders’ hardware sold in Peru. 

Twenty thousand dollars’ worth of car-washing machinery. 

Forty-one thousand dollars’ worth of textiles. 

Forty thousand dollars’ worth of yarns, $50,000 worth of well-drilling 
machinery, $50,000 worth of specialties, and $170,000 worth of auto- 
mobile and radio equipment sold in London. 

One hundred and ten thousand dollars’ worth of leather sold in Lon- 
don. 

Protected an American oil company's investment in Spain amounting 
to $1,500,000, 

Sold more than $1,000,000 of electric cars in Spain. 

Protected the American Shoe Machinery Cos business in Spain 
amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. 
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Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of paper machinery sold in 
Madrid. 

Ten thousand five hundred and seventy-seven dollars’ worth of brass 
manufactures sold in Manila. 

Six thousand five hundred dollars’ worth of cement-making ma- 
chinery sold in Manila. 

Obtained electrical contracts in Australia valued at $39,614. 

Brought about the purchase of $250,000 worth of American material 
for the construction of a new hotel in Melbourne, Australia. 

Sold $56,630 worth of traction engines in Australia. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of canning machinery sold in 
Mexico. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of motor trucks and $10,000 
worth of lumber sold to Uruguayan buyers. 

Sold $5,000 worth of wall paper and $300,000 worth of manufactured 
novelties in Montreal. 

Saved exporters of fire brick to Canada $750,000 by securing exemp- 
tion from Canadian marketing requirements. 

Sold $100,000 worth of merchandise to 22 Canadian stores. 

Sold $74,000 worth of miscellaneous merchandise in Ottawa. 

Seven thousand nine hundred and seventeen dollars’ worth of bathing 
suits in Paris, and $104,000 worth of piece goods in the Philippines. 

Protected an inyestment of American motion-picture firms in Czecho- 
slovakia, representing an annual return of $600,000. 

Sold $47,469 worth of automobiles in Brazil. 

Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles and $8,000 
worth of builders’ supplies in Italy. 

Helped American airplane companies to sell $200,000 worth of air- 
planes to the Chilean Government. 

Sold $128,000 worth of automobiles in Chile. 

Secured a contract for the sale of automobile tires in Austria amount- 
ing to $200,000 annually, having induced the dealer to discontinue sell- 
ing European brands and handle American products, 


In this entire list of transactions promoted by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce only four items are mentioned 
which would be of interest or benefit to the American farmers, 
namely, $4,500 worth of cattle sold in Cuba, $100,000 worth of 
fruit exported to Argentina, $40,000 worth of lard sold in Peru 
the principal profit therefrom going to the packers—and $100,000 
worth of raw cotton sold in Sweden. No one can read these 
reports and escape the conviction that practically all the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce relate to 
matters in which the manufacturing and commercial classes of 
the United States are interested and which do not directly or 
indirectly concern the American farmers. 

I now call your attention to the 1929 report of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

The director of the bureau calls attention to the activities 
of its foreign agents and the dollars-and-cents returns accruing 
to the business public from such activities. He said: 


Highly satisfactory growth continues to be shown in the dollars-and- 
cents return obtained by American business firms through the bureau's 
trade-promotive work, a statement borne out not only by the substantial 
sums involved but by the wide diversity of achievements reported. 


The report then enumerates instances where the foreign agents 
of the Commerce Department succeeded in finding customers in 
foreign lands for American commodities; but in almost every 
instance these transactions related to commodities produced in 
American factories, and very few of them related either directly 
or indirectly to agricultural products, as the following synopsis 
of his report will show: : 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of airplanes and 
equipment sold in Chile. 

One hundred thousand dollars’ worth of aluminum ware sold in 
Canada. 

Two hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles 
sold in Brazil. 

Hight hundred thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles sold in Turkey. 

Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles sold in South Africa. 

Two hundred and twenty-eight thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles 
sold in Chile. 

Forty thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles sold in Netherland 
East Indies. 

Fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of automobiles sold in Panama and 
Colombia, 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of cars sold in Japan. 

Three million five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of Detroit auto- 
mobiles sold in 15 foreign countries. 

Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of automobile accessories 
from 19 American firms sold in Australia. 

Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of motor trucks sold in Canada. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of baking equipment sold in 
New Zealand. 
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One hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of doughnut machinery 
sold in Canada. 

Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of brass geods sold in Australia. 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of building equip- 
ment and machines sold in Canada. 

Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of architectural steel and $20,000 worth 
of sheet-metal building specialties sold in Canada. 

Ninety-one thousand dollars’ worth of canning machinery sold in 
Germany. 

Three million dollars’ worth of chemicals sold in Germany. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of coal sold in Canada. 

One hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth of milk-handling 
equipment sold in Brazil. 

Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of drills sold in India. 

Five hundred and eighty-eight dollars’ worth of electrical equipment 
sold in Paris. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of flour-mill 
machinery sold in Mexico and Europe. 

Five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of general groceries sold in the 
Philippines, 

Ten thousand dollars“ worth of fountain pens sold in Austria. 

Thirty thousand dollars’ worth of glassware sold in Panama. 

One hundred and forty-five thousand dollars’ worth of hardware from 
22 American manufacturers sold in the Australian market. 

Forty thousand dollars’ worth of oil heaters sold in Canada. 

Eighty thousand dollars’ worth of X-ray equipment sold in Rumania. 

Eighteen thousand dollars“ worth of hospital equipment sold in 
Egypt. 

Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of manufactured leather sold 
In Sweden. 

Three thousand dollars’ worth of manufactured leather sold in China. 

Seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of leather sold in Belgium. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars“ worth of leather sold in Canada. 

Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of shoes sold in South America. 

Ten thousand dollars’ worth of farm lighting sets sold in Canada. 

Three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of lumber sold in Germany. 

One hundred and ten thousand dollars’ worth of lumber sold in 
Panama. 

Two hundred and five thousand dollars’ worth of lumber sold in 19 
foreign nations. 

Eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of lumbering machinery sold In 
Japan. ` 

Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of motor cycles sold in Egypt, Poland, 
and Brazil. 

Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of accounting machines sold in Sweden. 

Fifty thousand dollars worth of typewriters sold in Turkey. 

Twenty-seven thousand dollars worth of dictaphones sold in New- 
foundland and the Straits Settlements. 

Twenty-three thousand dollars worth of adding machines sold in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars worth of oil-well machinery 
sold in Argentina. 

Twenty-eight thousand dollars worth of paints sold in Manila. 

Twenty thousand dollars worth of white lead sold in Holland. 

Three hundred thousand dollars worth of paints and roofing sold in 
Latin-America. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars worth of paper and paper goods sold in 
South Africa. 

One hundred thousand dollars worth of wrapping paper sold in Porto 
Rico. 

Ten thousand dollars worth of paper sold in New Zealand. 

Two hundred thousand dollars worth of lubricating oils sold in Paris. 

One hundred thousand dollars worth of plumbing equipment sold in 
Brazil. 

Fifteen thousand dollars worth of plumbing equipment sold in Peru. 

Fifty thousand dollars worth of binding machinery sold in Hungary. 

Fifty thousand dollars worth of linotypes sold in Finland. 

Fifteen thousand dollars worth of printing ink sold in Brazil. 

Ten thousand dollars worth of printing equipment sold in Panama. 

Assisted in securing contracts for a New York firm for the construc- 
tion of two dams in Chile involving a consideration of $1,057,000. 

Assisted a Massachusetts firm in securing a paving contract in South 
America involving $1,700,000. 

Sold a conveyor system for $500,000 in South America. 

Sold $12,500 worth of centrifugal pumps in Mexico. 

Sold $200,000 worth or radio sets and accéssories in Canada. 

Sold $74,000 worth of electric refrigerators in Rumania, $60,000 in 
Brazil, and $15,000 in India. 

Sold $375,000 worth of concrete mixers, cranes, and power shovels 
in Spain and Brazil. 

Sold $14,000 worth of gasoline-driven shovels in Rio de Janeiro. 

Sold $125,000 worth of road machinery in Uruguay. 

Sold $198,000 worth of rubber goods in Sweden, Austria, and Egypt. 

Sold $110,000 worth of salt in British Colombia. 

Sold $100,000 worth of sewer pipe in Canada, 
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Sold $80,000 worth of smoke consumers in Hungary. 

Sold $105,000 worth of laundry soap in Porto Rico. 

Eighty thousand dollars’ worth of soda fountains in Germany; and 
thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of soda fountains in Brazil. 

Sold $30,000 worth of alloy steel in Brazil. 

Thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth of sugar-mill machinery in Brazil, 

One hundred and seventy thousand dollars’ worth of bathing suits in 
Berlin. 

One hundred and ninety thousand dollars’ worth of textiles in 
Canada. 

Eighty-five thousand dollars’ worth of cotton duck in Singapore. 

Ninety thousand dollars’ worth of piece goods in Malaysia. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of towels in Chile. 

One hundred and ninety thousand dollars’ worth of knitted and piece 
goods in Egypt; and one hundred and five thousand dollars’ worth of 
textiles in India. 

One hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of theater seats in the 
Straits Settlements. 

One hundred and ten thousands dollars’ worth of theatrical goods in 
sundry markets. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of thermometers, con- 
trollers, and gages in Latin America. 

Two hundred and twenty thousand dollars’ worth of tires in Finland, 
Spain, and Egypt. 

One hundred and eighty-five thousand dollars’ worth of tires in Aus- 
tria, Rumania, and Spain. 

Sold $450,000 worth of vacuum cleaners in Holland. 

Seyenty thousand two hundred and fifty dollars“ worth of wali board 
in India. 

One million dollars’ worth of wall board in Denmark. 

Four hundred thousand dollars“ worth of wall board in Rome. 

Sold $20,000 worth of woodworking machinery in Czechoslovakia. 

Five hundred and twenty thousand dollars worth of steel flooring, 
rail appliances, trailers, vacuum cleaning machinery, valves, and ex- 
hausters in Australia. 

Sold $44,000 worth of radios, electrical goods, vending machines, 
grinding tools, wireless sets, and textiles in Australia. 


No one can read the annual reports of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and not be impressed with the fact 
that probably as much as 95 per cent of its activities are for 
the benefit of the American manufacturers, and comparatively 
small results are obtained in an effort to establish new markets 
for American farm commodities. The 1929 report gives the 
bureau credit for having assisted in selling in Germany $400,- 
000 worth of canned fruit and foods from California, Washing- 
ton, and New York, but obviously these sales benefited the 
packing companies more than the growers of fruits and vege- 
tables. The bureau claims to have aided in the selection of 
agencies in Great Britain, for the sale of American fruit juice, 
fruit, rice, and canned goods; and here again the lion’s share 
of the profits went not to the farmers and growers but to those 
who packed or processed these products. 

Credit is also claimed for having assisted in the sale of 
$200,000 worth of flour in China, and obviously the profits from 
this transaction found their way into the pockets of the millers. 
The bureau claims to have been instrumental in bringing about 
the sale of $89,000 worth of meat products in Venezuela, and 
in saving $30,000, in tariffs on a meat shipment from Illinois 
to Europe, and undeniable, the profits from these transactions 
went to the packers, and probably not a single penny was re 
flected in an increased price that the farmer received for the 
raw material. 

In this 1929 report, a letter is quoted from an airplane manu- 
facturer, who said: 


We encountered very strong and extremely well-organized competition 
in Chile. The work of the commercial attaché in Santiago was of the 
utmost help to us in closing a contract covering about $750,000 worth 
of airplanes and equipment. 


This illustrates what the Foreign Service agents of the Com- 
merce Department are doing for manufacturers. 

The report shows that in one instance the commercial attaché 
at Constantinople suggested to a Turkish firm that they buy 
American automobiles and pressed the matter so aggressively 
that the firm bought $800,000 worth of American automobiles 
in two years. 

1 An American manufacturer of electrical equipment wrote the 
ureau: 


Had vou not been able to assist me in this matter, the order (for 
$588,000 worth of electrical equipment) would have gone to a European 
competitor. 


The bureau’s agent at Shanghai, by the use of the radio, sold 
$83,000 worth of American leather. These reports show many 
similar instances where the foreign agents of the Commerce 
Department have been able to find markets for millions of dol- 
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lars’ worth of American factory-made commodities. Primarily, 
these agents were appointed for that purpose, and they are doing 
a good job and rendering efficient service. 

Now, by the pending bill, H. R. 2152, we are trying to have 
the Government give the Department of Agriculture a few men 
who, in foreign fields, will seek new markets for American 
farm products and try to do for agriculture what the Foreign 
Service agents of the Commerce Department are doing for the 
manufacturing classes in America. 

In 1929 shipments of American merchandise abroad exceeded 
$5,000,000,000, one-half larger than the United Kingdom’s ex- 
ports of British goods and three-fourths greater than Germany's 
domestic exports. It may be interesting to note that we sell 
abroad one-eighth of our total farm commodities and one-tenth 
of the products of our factories. We can not afford to lose or 
even look with indifference upon our foreign commerce, without 
which a vast army of workmen would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. The effect would be felt in every line of industry. 

We have reached the point of saturation, and the American 
people are no longer able to absorb all the production that comes 
from our farms and factories. We must not only hold our 
present foreign trade, but we must diligently seek new outlets 
which will absorb our surplus production, bringing to us a very 
considerable part of the wealth of other nations and afford 
remunerative employment to thousands or millions of men who, 
without our foreign trade, would be idle. 

The farmers of the world have never produced a surplus of 
agricultural commodities. For every pound of foodstuffs pro- 
duced there are somewhere hungry mouths and empty stomachs 
to consume it. With better facilities for transportation and dis- 
tribution all the so-called surplus food products of the world 
would be consumed. In a limited area there may be an over- 
production, but if we had proper facilities for transportation 
and distribution of these surplus food products the world would 
consume them and cry for more. There are millions of people 
in foreign lands who would be only too glad to get our farm 
products if ways and means could be deyised to bring our farm 
commodities within their reach. The Department of Commerce 
has been very diligent and successful in creating a demand in 
foreign lands for our manufactured products and in facilitating 
their transportation and distribution. In a modest way, I think 
the pending bill will materially help the American farmers along 
the same lines. 

The foreign demand for our finished manufactures has been 
growing by leaps and bounds, amounting to $2,509,000,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year of 1929. This was 22 per cent larger than in 
the preceding year and 107 per cent larger than in the fiscal 
year of 1922. It is significant that the greatest gains during 
recent years have been in motor vehicles, machinery, chemicals, 
and other highly elaborated products. The activities of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce have contributed 
materially to this enormous increase in our exports of manufac- 
tured commodities, In the last report of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce it was stated that the absence of our 
export market would be no small disaster to our economic life. 

I quote from the 1929 report of the bureau: 


DOLLARS-AND-CENTS RETURNS TO THE BUSINESS PUBLIC 


Highly satisfactory growth continues to be shown in the dollars-and- 
cents returns obtained from American business firms through the bu- 
reuu's trade-promotive work, a statement borne out not only by the 
substantial sums involved but by the wide diversity of achievements 
reported. 


It will be noticed that these dollars-and-cents returns are to 
“the business public” or “American business firms.” Nothing 
is said about dollars-and-cents returns to farmers. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce does not speak the language of agriculture. 

The report continues: 


Aid in the selection of suitable foreign connections (one of the most 
helpful contributions the bureau has made to the expansion of American 
export trade) produced to a large extent the results on which a money 
value could be placed. However, only a part of the actual benefits each 
year becomes known, for the bureau is not informed in all Instances in 
which business or savings accrued from its efforts. Many of the serv- 
ices rendered, such as preventing American firms from dealing with 
unreliable and incompetent importers, or from expending time and 
money to introduce articles that could not be marketed in a particular 
area chosen, and counsel given preparatory to offering goods in foreign 
countries, though of major importance, are not computable in dollars 
and cents. 


That is to say, the commercial agent of the Commerce Depart- 
ment in foreign lands acts as agent, representative, salesman, 
attorney, and wet nurse of the American manufacturing con- 
cerns, 
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Some of the activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce have undoubtedly been exceedingly injurious to 
American agriculture. I quote from the 1929 report: 


In addition to developing markets for American goods, this office is 
now furnishing long-needed information on the production of cocoa and 
palm oil (of which West Africa is the principal world supplier), the 
importance of which data can be readily measured by the widespread 
and growing use of these products in the United States. 


In other words, the foreign representatives of the Commerce 
Department are keeping the vegetable-oil producers in the 
United States informed as to where they can get adequate sup- 
plies of cocoa and palm oil and other vegetable oils which are 
now being brought into this country in enormous quantities, 
and which displace fats and vegetable oils produced in the 
United States. Indeed, the production and impartation of vege- 
table oils has increased to such an extent as to almost destroy 
the market for lard, one of the most important commodities 
produced by the American farmer. 

The zeal of the Department of Commerce in promoting the 
welfare of the American manufacturers is not confined to 
activities in the foreign field, but its agents visit our great 
industrial centers, confer with our manufacturers, and actively 
cooperate with them in the expansion of their foreign and 
domestic trade, as is clearly established by the last report of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, I quote: 

CLOSB CONTACT MAINTAINED WITH INDUSTRY 


Direct contact with industry on the part of the Foreign Commerce 
Service is established through the extensive traveling in the United 
States of returned officers, who visit the principal industrial centers 
to confer with individuals and organizations interested in export trade. 
It is estimated that last year 12 industrial centers, on the average, 
were visited by each such officer, and that in each city, 20 or more 
interviews were had with firms and individuals, in addition to numer- 
ous addresses before chambers of commerce and other trade bodies. 

As a result of such contacts, business executives are making greater 
use each year of the services available from these offices, particularly 
when traveling abroad. Evidence of this is found in the increasing 
number of letters of introduction (over 500 last year) given by Wash- 
ington and district offices to American business men embarking for 
foreign countries—and, conversely, by our overseas offices to business 
men in their respective territories, contemplating a visit to the 
United States. More than 250 interested foreign buyers were thus 
introduced to Washington headquarters and the district offices, and 
interviews arranged for them with suitable manufacturers, to say 
nothing of the numerous trade delegations which visited this country 
and for which the bureau, at the request of Foreign Commerce offices, 
planned itineraries, or at least offered them the facilities of its dis- 
trict offices. 


You will observe that the chief function of the Foreign 
Service of the Department of Commerce is to bring American 
manufacturers into contact with foreign individuals or firms 
who are prospective customers for the products of American 
factories. I do not criticize the Department of Commerce for 
aiding American manufacturers in finding new markets for 
their finished products, but my criticism is based on the failure 
of the Department of Commerce to do one one-hundredth part 
as much for agriculture as it is doing for industry. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce not only 
materially aids the American industrialists in finding new mar- 
kets for their products but it performs many other functions of 
great value to the industrial groups. It adjusts misunder- 
standings and disputes between our American manufacturers 
and their customers abroad, assists in collecting overdue ac- 
counts, adjusts claims, frequently secures favorable tariff clas- 
sifications, prevents discrimination against American merchan- 
dise, protects American trade-marks abroad, conducts foreign- 
trade meetings, and acts as a clearing house for information in 
reference to market and economic conditions, 

In the language of the report, the bureau furnishes “ concrete 
commodity service for American industries.” There is a divi- 
sion devoted to each great manufactured commodity, namely, 
agricultural implements division, aeronautic section, automotive 
division, chemical division, electrical equipment division, hide 
and leather division, industrial machinery division, iron-steel- 
hardware division, lumber division, minerals division, nrotion- 
picture section, paper division, rubber division, shoe and leather 
manufacturers’ division, specialties division, textile division, 
commercial intelligence division, division of commercial laws, 
division of credits and distribution, editorial division, finance 
and investment division, division of foreign tariffs, division of 
statistical research, division of statistics, transportation divi- 
sion. This list reads like the roster of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and includes all important industrial and 
commercial activities. 
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All of the foregoing divisions or sections are under the super- 
vision of high-salaried experts, and all relate to activities in 
which our industrial classes are interested. It is true the bu- 
reau maintains a foodstuffs division, but the activities of this 
division seem to be directed more toward bringing foodstuffs 
into the United States rather than finding a foreign market for 
American farm products, as the following quotation from the 
1929 bureau report will conclusively show. I quote: 


FOODSTUFFS DIVISION 


West Africa produces about two-thirds of the cocoa beans of the 
world; yet the American trade, which imports some $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000 worth of this cocoa annually, has in the past had no direct 
information service covering the harvest or the factors that affect 
yield and price. One of the most tmportant extensions of the foodstuffs 
division’s work last year, accordingly, was the arranging for a very 
complete service of reports on this crop through the bureau's new 
office at Accra, Gold Coast. 


Undeniably this work of the Foodstuffs Division of the bureau 
will not help the American farmer, because it encourages and 
facilitates importations of vegetable oils into the United States 
from abroad. ‘These vegetable oils are being used more and 
more as substitutes for American butter and lard products. 
These importations are not only destroying our market for 
American lard, but by being used as a substitute for butter are 
injuriously affecting our dairy interests. They also come into 
direct competition with such vegetable oils as are produced in 
the United States. So the less active the Foodstuffs Division 
is in stimulating importations of vegetable oils into the United 
States the better it will be for the American farmer. 

But, you may ask, “ Why is the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce so much interested in finding foreign supplies 
of vegetable oils for importation into the United States?” The 
answer is obvious. The manufacturers of food products want 
these foreign vegetable oils as substitutes for American lard 
and American butter, and the Department of Commerce sees to 
it that the manufacturers get what they want, even at the 
expense of the American farmer. 

According to the last report, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 1929 rendered 3,342,118 services or 
11,140 each business day. Practically all of these had to do 
with the business of the manufacturing classes, and compara- 
tively few of them touched, either directly or indirectly, the 
interests of American agriculture. I have mentioned these 
matters in detail, in order to bring to your attention the un- 
deniable fact that the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce is essentially an activity or agency of the American 
manufacturers, with barely a speaking acquaintance with 
agriculture. I repeat, I do not criticize the Department of 
Commerce for what it has done and is doing for industry, but 
I think the Department is subject to criticism for what it has 
failed to do for agriculture. 

More and more each year the manufacturer is becoming the 
petted, pampered, and spoiled child of Uncle Sam, who con- 
tinues to treat agriculture as a stepchild. I am not complaining 
about what has been done for industry and commerce, but I 
insist that more should be done for agriculture, the first and 
greatest of all basic industries. While the one should be aided 
in every right way, relief for the other should not be denied. 


LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11679) to extend hospital facilities to certain retired officers and 
employees of the Lighthouse Service, to improve the efficiency of 
the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? r 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this bill covers two distinct and separate subject matters. We 
had an instance of that this morning, which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] referred to. A bill was amended 
which could not be found in the statutes. 

I would suggest that we take the bill as it is, the first part, 
and strike out section 2 and all the other sections. Then that 
will be one bill, and the author can get unanimous consent of 
the House, I am sure, to consider the other subject in a separate 
bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment which 
I wish to present for the information of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That has nothing to do with my objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'CONNELL]. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“available,” insert the words “at the same cost conformably to the 
retired officers and men in other branches of the Government service.” 


Mr. MERRITT, Mr. Speaker, I agree with what the gentle- 
man has in his mind, but I think it is available to every other 
branch of the service now. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is a limitation as to the cost of service 
to be applied to these light keepers and assistant light keepers. 

Mr. MERRITT. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that I shall make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment is offered for 
the information of the House, 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is not the bill now under consideration, 
Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Yes. 

Mr, MERRITT. I have no objection to the amendment, but 
as to the suggestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA], I may say that I have consulted with him, and 
also with the Speaker yesterday, and consequently I would 
propose, in accordance with the gentleman’s suggestion, that 
the first section of the bill be stricken out and the title changed 
to conform to the remaining section, the number of these sec- 
tions to be changed, I also, with the consent of the committee, 
prepared another bill embodying only section 1 of the present 
bill, word for word, and I am authorized by the committee to 
offer that, so that if by unanimous consent the first bill is 
passed, striking out the first section, I will offer the other bill. 
That will meet the objection of the gentleman from New York, 
which I admit has a good foundation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the House should be acquainted 
with the substance of the substitute. 

Mr. MERRITT. It is an exact copy of section 1 of the 
bill before the House, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not inclined to favor the transfer 
of public property to a private organization which is author- 
ized to charge admission. 

Mr. MERRITT. The reason for that is that the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities is already in ex- 
istence and has heretofore done fine work in regard to mark- 
ing and preserving historical sites in Virginia. There will be 
some expense involved in keeping this old lighthouse in order, 
and we believe it will receive more attention in this way than 
by letting it go as has been the case all these years, so that 
it will gradually be destroyed by time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any information which 
is not given in the report, as to its historic significance? 

Mr. MERRITT. The only historic significance is that it was 
the first lighthouse constructed on this continent. It is the 
oldest lighthouse on this continent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman has fair assurance 
that the authorization providing for the charging of a reason- 
able fee for admission to this antiquity will not be burdensome, 
but simply sufficient to maintain the lighthouse? 

Mr. MERRITT. I have every assurance to that effect. This 
society is a patriotic society and not operated for gain at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the big idea of the 
provision of section 4 donating this land to the so-called 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, and 
so forth? What kind of an association is this? 

Mr. MERRITT. It is an association similar to that which 
has been operating Mount Vernon for many years. It already 
is in existence and has charge of many other historical an- 
tiquities. It is not a society for gain, as I told the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What is the value of this 
property? 

Mr. MERRITT. 
historic value. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we turn it over to the National Park 
Bureau we will have to have 8 or 4 watchmen there and 2 
supervisors, and a speech by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. That is all right, but there 
must be some value to this property. 

Mr. MERRITT. No commercial value. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How large is it? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. This Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities is composed of the 


It has no commercial value. It only has 
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leading patriotic women of our State who try to preserve these 
ancient memorials. This old lighthouse is on the spot at which 
John Smith and his expedition landed. This is the first light- 
house built on this continent. The land has absolutely no com- 
mercial value. It is a sand pile. A new lighthouse has been 
erected near it. I do not suppose it has any practical value 
at all. It is just the old site with this lighthouse erected on it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Since the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpta] has brought me into the discussion, I know some- 
thing about this Cape Henry matter. It is an historie point of 
great interest, and this society has done a great deal of patriotic 
work, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the department now operat- 
ing a lighthouse at this particular place? 

Mr. MERRITT. Oh, no. It has not for 50 years. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Within probably a hundred 
yards of it is another lighthouse, a new one, but this is the old 
abandoned lighthouse. It has not been used for 40 or 50 years. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Do you believe that in the 
future they might want to expand the present lighthouse and 
would need this property located 100 yards from where the 
new one is now? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Oh, no. It will never be used. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A very notable celebration is held at this 
point every year. I think something like 5,000 people were 
there this year, commemorating this historical event. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The people through such or- 
ganizations in the State of Virginia can find more ways of 
getting more land and appropriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment than any other 10 States in the Union, but, since our park 
expert, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] approves 
of this bill, and since I follow him on park questions because 
he is generally right, although he is all wrong on another funda- 
mental question, the prohibition problem, I shall not object. 

Mr. BRIGGS. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why does the gentleman strike out section 1 
with reference to the benefits? 

Mr. MERRITT. I am going immediately to reintroduce that 
in another bill, and ask unanimous consent to pass it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What assurance has the gentleman that he 
will get unanimous consent to pass the other bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. I think I will, because it is the same bill as 
this. It is not different. 

Mr. BRIGGS: Why not leave it like it is? 

Mr. MERRITT. The point is that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] objects to the bill if it is left in. That 
is all. I do not object. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] says that the bill covers two unrelated subjects. 

Mr. BRIGGS. ‘There is no objection if they are separated? 

Mr. MERRITT. No, sir. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How does the gentleman expect to get the 
other bill considered to-day? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have already arranged for the parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am interested in having it passed. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
I notice in the bill it is stated “and shall be open to the public 
at reasonable times and on reasonable terms.“ 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

9 PALMER. Then there will be admission charged to see 
this 

Mr. MERRITT. There may be; yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. This is a private matter for speculation pur- 
poses by private individuals, is it? 

Mr. MERRITT. Oh, no; it is not. This society is not a 
society organized for gain at all. It is the same sort of society, 
as I said before, that is taking care of Mount Vernon. 

Mr. PALMER. The bill further provides for the maintaining 
and making of repairs to water mains, and so on? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. At the expense of the Government? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are our water mains. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hospital and out-patient facilities of the 
Public Health Service shall be available, under joint regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to light keepers and assistant light keepers (who during their 
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active service were entitled to medical] relief at hospitals and other sta- 
tions of the Public Health Service), and officers and crews of vessels 
of the Lighthouse Service, who have been or who may hereafter be 
retired under the provisions of section 6 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,“ approved June 20, 1918 (U. S. C. 
title 33, sec. 763), and of acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, notwithstanding any other provision of law. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to strike 
out section 1. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Merritr: Page 1, line 3, strike out all of 
page 1 down to and including line 7 on page 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to acquire, by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise— 

(1) A suitable site for a lighthouse depot at or in the vicinity of 
Seattle, Wash.; and 

(2) Such additional land contiguous to the present site of the light- 
house depot at Chelsea, Mass., as may be necessary to care for the 
increased activities of such depot. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, to 
strike out the clause “Sec. 2,” and substitute therefore the 
word“ That.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Srarronů moves to amend on page 2, line 8, by striking out the 
clause “ Sec. 2” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ That.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk be authorized to number the sections to corre- 
spond with the action on the first amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. Section 4 of the act entitled “An act to improve the efficiency 
of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved February 
25, 1929, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to purchase the 
necessary land to be used as sites for lighthouse depots (1) at New- 
port, R. I., or elsewhere on Narragansett Bay; (2) at Portland, Me.; 
and (3) at or in the vicinity of Rockland, Me.” 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the Association for the Preservation of 
Virginia Antiquities, subject to the conditions hereinafter specified, the 
land constituting the site for the Old Light Tower at Cape Henry, Va., 
described by metes and bounds as follows, shown on blue print of draw- 
ing No. 306, dated January 31, 1925, on file in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Lighthouses, Baltimore, Md.: Beginning for the same at 
Point A, which Point A is south 20° west 55.75 feet from the 
center of Old Light Tower and running thence north 70° west 135 feet 
to B; thence north 20° east 265 feet more or less to C; thence along the 
south side of the 10-foot concrete road to the intersection at D; thence 
along the south side of 18-foot military road to E; thence south 20° 
west 19 feet more or less to F; thence north 70° west 385 feet to A, 
the point of beginning, containing approximately 1.77 acres of land, 
together with the abandoned lighthouse tower thereon, reserving to the 
United States a right of way for the water main now running through 
such site, together with the right of ingress and egress to the valve on 
such water main and for the purpose of maintaining and making repairs 
to such water main. 

The property herein authorized to be conveyed shall be preserved by 
such association solely for its historic interest, and shall be open to the 
public at reasonable times and on reasonable terms, The deed executed 
by the Secretary under the provisions of this section shall contain the 
express condition that if such association shall at any time cease to 
carry out the provisions of this section, or shall at any time use such 
property or permit its use for other purposes, or shall attempt to 
alienate such property, title thereto shall revert to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. i 

The title was amended. 


EXTENSION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES TO CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS 
AND EMPLOYEES OF THE LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 

the present consideration of the bill H. R, 12447, which em- 
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bodies the paragraph which has been stricken out of the bill just 
passed. It is the first paragraph which was stricken out be- 
cause it was unrełated to the rest of the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has this been introduced as a 
separate bill? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. I did this yesterday at the sugges- 
tion of the Speaker. ; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the bill H. R. 12447, to extend hospital facilities to certain re- 
tired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hospital and out-patient facilities of the 
Publie Health Service shall be available, under joint regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to light keepers and assistant light keepers (who during their 
active service were entitled to medical relief at hospitals and other 
stations of the Public Health Service), and officers and crews of ves- 
sels of the Lighthouse Service, who have been or who may hereafter 
be retired under the provisions of section 6 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Lighthouse 
Service, and for other purposes,” approved June 20, 1918 (U. S. C., 
title 33, sec. 763), and of acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, notwithstanding any other provision of law. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The bill which the gentleman 
has presented is not on the Consent Calendar. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that he does this at the suggestion 
of the Speaker? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill simply contains section 1 of the 
bill which was on the Consent Calendar and which was re- 
ported by the committee. It is the section stricken out of the 
bill just adopted because the bill contained two separate and 
distinct matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Has this bill been reported by 
the committee? 

Mr. MERRITT. It has been reported by the committee 
to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is not on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MERRITT. It was passed on by the committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was reported by the committee, because 
exactly the same provision was section 1 of the bill just con- 
sidered by the House. It simply separates two propositions 
which the committee combined in one bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. By mistake. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know whether it was by mistake 
or not. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. It was a legislative mistake. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Has the bill a number? 

Mr. MERRITT. Yes; it is H. R. 12447. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But it is not a bill that has 
ever been reported by the committee? 

Mr. MERRITT. The committee reported it to-day. 

Mr. TILSON. But that is not necessary at all. By unani- 
mous consent we often present resolutions from the floor and 
pass them immediately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. But the bill is not on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. Bills are often taken up that are not on the 
Consent Calendar, and it has been done to-day in a number of 
instances. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL: Page 1, line 4, after the word 
“ available,” insert “at the same cost applicable to retired officers and 
men in other branches of the Government service.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The committee was discharged from further consideration of 
the bill. 
AMENDMENT OF THE ACT TO PROVIDE A GOVERNMENT FOR THE 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

vacate the proceedings by which the bill (H. R. 11134) to amend 
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section 91 of the act entitled “An act to provide a government 
for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, as 
amended, was objected to, return to the bill, and have it passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings whereby the 
bill H. R. 11134 was objected to, return to the same, and have 
it passed over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN GRAIN ELEVATORS AND GRAIN FIRMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 303) to amend Public “Resolution No. 80, 
Seventieth Congress, second session, relating to payment of cer- 
tain claims of grain elevators and grain firms. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when the original resolution was up the gentleman from North 
Dakota will recall we had a great deal of labor over it. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And at that time assurance was given to 
me and to the House, on January 21, 1929, to be found on page 
1991 of the Recorp of that day, that the purpose of the resolu- 
tion was to permit the Comptroller General to make an audit 
with existing records, and upon this assurance the resolution 
passed this House. Now you come back and say, “ We have not 
got the records, let them make the audit without the records.” 
Certainly this was not the intention of the House when the 
original resolution was passed. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, it was believed at that time 
that all the records were available. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. We find that at the time the claims were in- 
curred the Government was in charge of not only the railroads 
but the elevators also. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. And since that time the records that should 
be available have been destroyed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Not by any fault of the claimants but 
through the fault of the Government itself.. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no, no, no. The report says that these 
little fellows did not keep their records and this resolution was 
passed on the understanding that these claims could be estab- 
lished by the books now in the possession of the Government. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. That is true, and the amounts of these 
claims have all been established. The weekly reports disclose 
precisely what each claimant has due him right on the books 
of the Government. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I think the gentleman from New York 
does not fully appreciate the only proof that seems to be lack- 
ing in these cases, as I understand it. The claims made weekly 
by the different companies are on file and constitute a part of 
the records here, but under the resolution that is now the law, 
in order for the comptroller to pay the claims my understand- 
ing is that he has taken the position that these various claim- 
ants must not only show that the claims were filed here in the 
offices of the Grain Corporation but they must show also, as 
the gentleman will find if he will turn to page 2 of the report 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is exactly what I have in my hand. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Let me read this so the gentleman may 
get an understanding of it: 


This involved making a showing that the weekly reports had been 
made. 


This is conceded has been done, and the next clause is the 
material one for this bill: 


That call had been made upon the carrier for cars for the transpor- 
tation of the wheat, and refused, so as to require the wheat to be held 
and not shipped. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now read the next sentence, please. 
Mr. BURTNESS. All right. 


The long lapse of time appears to have made it impossible for the 
claimants to produce this essential data. 


Now let us see what is lacking. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The report has gone in each particular 
week to the Government during the time that these contracts 
were in effect. That report cites that they have made demand 
upon the railroad companies that cars were not available, and 
so forth, so that under the provisions of the contract they were 
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entitled to be paid for their storage; but, of course, obviously, 
the actual demand made upon the railroad company for a car 
and the refusal by the railroad company to furnish a car was 
not sent in to the Government. The report advises of the action 
without further proof. 

Now, it seems ridiculous for the accounting officer or anyone 
else to require at this date the detailed proof that can be fur- 
nished only from the records of the railroad companies with 
laine to proceedings that happened 12 years ago on these small 
claims, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman can not belittle this 
proof. It is the very proof you need. 

Mr. COLLINS. And they can not furnish it and now they 
are asking the Government to waive it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. First you say, “Give us an audit on our 
records, and on the proof we have we will establish our claim.” 
We say, “Good.” You have the resolution passed and now you 
come and say, Waive the proof.” 

Mr. BURTNESS. The fact is the way it was handled, gen- 
erally speaking, by those companies who kept their books in the 
very best shape, as some of the large concerns could do, was 
that their word given in the weekly reports was accepted for 
these things. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Their what? 

Mr. BURTNESS. My understanding is that when these 
claims were allowed to the larger concerns years ago the reports 
that came in with reference to these cars having been ordered 
and denied were accepted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; they proved their claims, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Well, it is one thing to ask for proof ut 
the time and another thing to ask for it 12 years later. The 
position of the proponents is that where the records show that 
the reports were made by the little elevator companies each 
week, that report showing that they made a demand on the 
railroad company for cars and the railroad company refused it, 
we take the position that that ought to be deemed sufficient 
without delving into the records of the railroad company, which 
apparently are not even obtainable at this time. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The gentleman knows that at the time this 
was established there was absolute control by the Government 
of both the railroads and the elevators, and they were delegat- 
ing to each locality where they could ship and where they could 
not ship. 

A MEMBER. The regular order! 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is called for, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I object. 


TEMPORARY OR EMERGENCY STAR-ROUTE SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5190) to enable the Postmaster General to authorize the estab- 
lishment of temporary or emergency star-route service from a 
date earlier than the date of the order requiring such service. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER, Reserving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I have not had an opportunity to study the 
bill and I would like to have the gentleman from Illinois make 
a short explanation. 

Mr. BUCKBEE. In reply to the gentleman from Michigan 
I will say that in the case of an emergency, such as the with- 
drawal of train service or some important emergency, the 
Post Office Department at the present time does not have the 
legal power to make contracts on the spot, so it leaves a space 
of time, say, from the Ist to the 5th of the month, where the 
service must be given by the Department, of course, but under 
the present law it can not be done, without causing the Depart- 
ment a lot of red tape. 

Mr. HOOPER, And this bill seeks to span that space of 
four or five days? 

Mr. BUCKBEE. Yes; it is simply to clarify that situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing the Postal Savings 
System, and for other purposes,“ approved May 18, 1916 (39 Stats. L. 
161; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 484), is hereby amended by adding thereto 
the following proviso: 

Provided further, That the provisions of section 3960, Revised 
Statutes, that no compensation shall be paid for additional service in 
carrying the mail until such additional service is ordered, the sum to 
be allowed therefor to be expressed in the order and entered upon the 
books of the department, and that no compensation shall be paid for 
any additional regular service rendered before the issuing of such 
order, shall not apply to any service authorized under this act.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CIVILIAN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT STATIONED 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11371) to provide living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, 
for civilian officers and employees of the Government stationed 
in foreign countries. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
the gentleman from Maryland wishes to make an explanation. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this is a 
policy being carried out by the United States Government, and 
it is only giving the little fellows the same chance and help 
that we are giving to the big ones. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think charity begins at home, and if we are 
going to furnish living quarters, light, and heat to Government 
employees, we ought to furnish it to the employees of the Goy- 
ernment who live in the United States. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. We send them over there. 

Mr. COLLINS. If we keep on boosting the salaries and per- 
quisites of certain Government employees, we will have to pass 
a 12 hours a day law for civilians; otherwise they will not be 
able to support them. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. They are officers of the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; and we have officers of the Government 
living in the United States. Do you want to provide all of 
them with homes, heat, and light? Why pick out this class? 
Their services are not so worth while. 

Mr, STAFFORD. And they are not living in localities where 
the cost of living is high. This is nothing but an increase-of- 
salary proposition. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Only a few days ago you passed a bill 
giving the same help to employees of the Department of Com- 
merce living abroad. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the gentleman confuses this with a 
bill we had the other day. That placed employees in the Foreign 
Commerce Service on the same parity so far as living condi- 
tions were concerned. Here you are giving them an additional 
salary. You are going wild in inereasing salaries in the For- 
eign Service. A bill comes up to-morrow increasing the salaries 
greatly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say to my colleague that when 
I lived abroad in the Foreign Service I lived in a furnished 
room, and I would not want anyone representing the Govern- 
ment of the United States to live the way I did. 

Mr. COLLINS. You do not see but few resignations in this 
service. We passed the Rogers bill, which substantially raised 
their salaries. This bill gave these employees larger salaries 
than other Government employees in the other departments. 
I think we have been exceedingly generous with them already. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The Army and Navy are pro- 
vided with quarters. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes. Other Government employees do 
not receive quarters. Let us treat them all alike from now on. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The turnover in resignations in the For- 
eign Service is over 100 per cent a year, and they are resigning 
from the service because they do not get decent salaries. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman is just mistaken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PASSPORT BUREAUS AT PORTLAND AND LOS ANGELES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House Joint 
Resolution 235, authorizing an annual appropriation for the ex- 
pense of establishing and maintaining a United States passport 
bureau at Portland, Oreg. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. This resolution provides for additional passport bureaus 
in the cities of Portland and Los Angeles. The gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Konkz.L] has given this matter a great deal 
of time and consideration, but the question is whether we are 
going to establish passport bureaus all over the country. At the 
present time we have six—in New York, New Orleans, Seattle, 
San Francisco, and Chicago. As all know, passports are issued 
by the Department of State, by the Passport Bureau. If we au- 
thorize the opening of a passport bureau in Seattle and another 
in Los Angeles, then there is no reason why Galveston, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Savannah, Milwaukee, should not have 
passport bureaus also. 
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Mr, KORELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I might sugest that Galveston is entitled to a 
passport bureau. 

Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to enter into a 
controversy with any other Member on the floor over the question 
whether his particular district is entitled to a service of this 
kind. I call the attention of the Members of the House to the 
fact that this resolution comes here with the unanimous report 
of the committee, and that it is reinforced by a letter that I 
received from the, State Department, which includes this 
statement: 


I am happy to say that the department has not the slightest objection 
to the creation of passport agencies at the places named as convenience 
to the traveling public, if the Congress should consider such agencies 
necessary and make provision for them. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman give the House some 
information about the testimony that appeared before the com- 
mittee advocating the establishment of these two branches. 

Mr. KORELL. I shall be very glad to do so. The city of 
Portland is located, by the very quickest means of transporta- 
tion, some four and a half days from the Capital. In order to 
obtain a passport under the present conditions it is necessary 
for the applicant to make out his application with the clerk of 
the court at Portland, wait four and a half days until it arrives 
at Washington, and then four and a half days for its return 
to Portland. It ordinarily takes from 10 days to two weeks 
to obtain passport service, when it is applied for east of the 
Mississippi, and it takes a good deal longer time to obtain it 
wam t is applied for from points that are west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And was not the evidence to the 
effect that the public on the Pacific coast would be greatly 
convenienced by the establishment of these passport offices? 

Mr. KORELL. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And that there will be no incon- 
venience to the Government, and that the expense will be very 
slight? 

Mr. KORELL. Nominal. 5 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman wants to be fair and 
the gentleman from Virginia also. He brushes aside the mat- 
ter with the statement that the expense will be nominal. They 
will have to have an officer in charge, and there will be rent 
to pay, and a stenographer, and also fuel. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is incorrect in his 
view of the matter of expense. The testimony before the com- 
mittee, as I recall, was that the expense would be limited to 
about $10,000. 

Mr. KORELL. It will be about $4,000 for the city of Port- 
land. There is now being turned in to the State Department 
from Portland passport fees amounting to over $8,000 a year 
for which we are given official credit. There is probably as 
much again that we are not credited with on account of the 
fact that applicants, in order to ayoid delay and inconvenience, 
apply elsewhere or get their passport service here at Wash- 
ngton. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that the passport 
must be issued in Washington. é 

Mr. KORELL. I have no such information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report overlooks the fact that since 
those first offices were established at San Francisco and Seat- 
tle, the air mail has come into use, and that very much 
shortens the time from the coast here. 

Mr. KORELL. That is true. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill would not be in the interest of the 
expansion of the air mail? 

Mr. KORELL. That may be a means of speeding up the 
service to some extent, but the situation there now is this: 
The city of Los Angeles has spent over $40,000,000 for its port 
and the city of Portland over $30,000,000 for its port. Port- 
land capital is now spending millions of dollars for the estab- 
lishment of ship lines out of the port. Very recently they have 
undertaken to spend something in the neighborhood of $20,090,- 
000 to $25,000,000 to establish another passenger line from 
Portland to the Orient. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman say that all of its 
passengers are from Portland? 

Mr. KORELL. The fact of the matter is that in order to 
obtain a passport under present conditions the applicant must 
not only pay the $10 fee but he is also subjected to an expense 
of from $10 to $15 for telephone and telegraphic charges to 
which the people in the Northeast are not now subjected. For 
over 1,200 miles on the Pacific coast there is only one passport 
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agency, while in the northeastern area of the United States, 
within just a few hours’ distance of the Capital, there are four 
of these agencies established. 

Now, so far as the question of service or convenience is con- 
cerned, it is much greater at the remote ports which incidentally 
need a little encouragement from the Congress in order to 
further develop the great foreign commerce that they are 
steadily building up for our country. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Is it not a 36 hours’ ride to San Francisco, 
the nearest point? 

Mr. KORELL. Yes. It is all of that. But if you take into 
consideration the question of obtaining the record of birth and 
naturalization, sometimes these are not very clear or easily 
obtainable, and that in order to obtain a passport it is neces- 
sary to obtain such data you wiil appreciate the fact that a 
passport agency at San Francisco does not meet the existing 
requirements. Very frequently a man going to San Francisco 
to get a passport neglects to bring something that is necessary 
to enable him to get his passport. We are building up an export 
trade of a billion dollars on the Pacific coast. Our people are 
investing liberally in a merchant marine, and in order to foster 
and encourage foreign trade it is necessary to send traveling 
men across the water. Many times they have to leave in a 
hurr. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KORELL. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the installation of this pass- 
port bureau is so important, why did not the State Department 
recommend it? 

Mr. KORELL. For the simple reason that the State Depart- 
ment does not want to go on record as encouraging the estab- 
lishment of these agencies all over the country. But as is 
shown by the contents of the letter that I have just quoted, 
they say that in cases where a good showing is made they have 
no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They might as well have made 
an adverse report. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Oregon ought to 
know that in the language of diplomacy the letter which he has 
read is a negative answer, or, in the parlance of the street, they 
are kidding you. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. KORELL. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am not familiar with all the 
ways of the Diplomatic Service, but I think the passport bu- 
reaus are worthy of encouragement. The recent census has 
shown that. Unless you are going to confine to the Atlantic 
coast the favors which these men would afford in the promotion 
of business, this resolution should be passed in recognition of 
the importance of the Pacific coast. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Boston bas one, and so has San Francisco. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman be satisfied with hav- 
ing a provision made for service by the courts? 

Mr. KORELL. That is about all that is provided by this bill, 
merely a passport form lodged with the clerk. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should think the establishment would 
mean more than the utilizing of the service of the courts. 

Mr. KORELL. The idea is to have those men out there sup- 
plied with passport forms to deliver to applicants and wi 
authority to extend and amend the same. k 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. KORELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Why should not the great cities of Texas 
be included in this bill? We have a thousand miles of coast 
line, The city of Houston has outgrown any city in the North- 
west or the Southeast. Our population is over 300,000. We have 
a great many ships plying to all the ports of the world, and 
‘it would be a great convenience to us. [Applause.] I think 
that in the port cities the service ought to be given. The gen- 
tleman would not object to adding Houston to this, would he? 

Mr. KORELL. I think it perhaps would not be wise to do 
so if we are to follow the rules that a proper case must be made 
out first before a committee. 

Mr. GARRETT. The House has it in its discretion to do so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the House, it 
has been erroneously stated in the course of this debate that 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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passport bureaus have no authority to issue passports and that 
passports can be issued only by the State Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

It is true that in the ordinary course much of the work is 
sent to Washington for final execution, but in cases of emer- 
gency, or whenever great haste is required, passports can be 
and are executed at passport bureaus. Passports are also 
extended and renewed at passport bureaus. 

Passport offices are now operated at Los Angeles and at Port- 
land. This bill gives these offices the status of bureaus and the 
power, which they do not now have, of executing passports. So 
that you can readily see that the additional expense to the 
Government would be slight. 

If a passport bureau is justified or necessary any place in the 
United States outside of the city of Washington, they are cer- 
tainly justified at these two great ports of the Pacific coast. 
San Francisco has a passport bureau, but San Francisco is 
almost 500 miles from Los Angeles. Seattle has a passport 
bureau, but Seattle is 500 miles from Portland. Los Angeles, 
the great port of the Southwest, and Portland, the great port 
of the Northwest, in all fairness, should be given these advan- 
tages; I might say these necessities. 

The fees paid into the passport office at Los Angeles now 
aggregate more than $50,000 per year. If a passport bureau is 
established there the fees may increase to double that amount. 
Surely this bill will not work an economic loss to the Govern- 
ment. 

The growth of Los Angeles and of all of the Southwest has 
been tremendous. You can scarcely realize this growth. One of 
our cities increased almost 2,500 per cent in population during 
the last 10 years. Los Angeles itself has grown 150 per cent 
during the last 10 years. When the census figures are an- 
nounced, I predict they will show a greater increase than 150 
per cent. 

The increase of our Pacific coast trade as compared with the 
expansion of our Atlantic commerce during the past few years 
is shown in many recent reports compiled by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

An idea of the size of this increase can be obtained from the 
following report of the progress made by the 11 Western States. 
The total value of products for agriculture of that district rose 
from $562,000,000 in 1909 to $1,694,846,000 in 1928. The value 
of mineral products increased from $354,000,000 in 1909 to 
$1,046,000,000 in 1926, and the value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts increased froin $1,208,000,000 in 1909 to $4,595,102,000 in 1927. 

In 1900 the total exports from our Pacific coast ports amounted 
to $69,608,329. In 1928 the value had grown to $557,860,000. 
Imports coming to our Pacific coast ports in 1900 were valued 
at 858.401.381. In 1928 the value of imports was $493,775,000. 
In 1928 the Pacific coust's combined volume of exports and im- 
ports, exclusive of Hawaii and Alaska, amounted to $1,051,635,- 
000, which was nearly ten times that of 1900 and three times 
that of 1913. The total exports of the United States as a whole 
in 1928 to Asia and Oceania amounted to $834,547,000, and the 
imports to the United States as a whole from those sections of 
the Pacific area amounted to $1,222,378,000, making a total value 
of trade between the United States, Asia, and Oceania of about 
$2,056,925,000, 

Due to the very substantial increase in our trans-Pacific trade 
many passenger steamship lines have been established and are 
now plying between west coast ports and Japan, China, Asiatic 
Russia, South America, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Central 
America, and Canada, 

The establishment and operation of these lines has greatly 
increased the passenger travel from all the western ports. This 
travel is an encouragement and aid to further development of 
our trans-Pacific and Asiatic trade. 

Owing to the great distance between the west coast ports and 
the offices of the Department of State at Washington, D. C., 
considerable delay is experienced by travelers from these ports 
in obtaining passports. This delay is a discouragement to travel 
and therefore a handicap to Pacific coast trade. 

Vigorous protests have been voiced by the people of Los 
Angeles and those living in the territory immediately adjacent to 
these ports against the time consumed and expense involved in 
obtaining passports in the regular course and through the au- 
thorized emergency procedure. In many cases the telephone and 
telegraph expenses haye amounted to two or three times the 
amount of the passport fee, which at present is 810. Ordinary 
mail between these two ports and Washington, D. C., is four and 
one-half days in transit both going and returning. 

In obtaining a passport, one on the Pacific coast must make 
allowances for four weeks’ or one month's time. 

As my colleague from Oregon [Mr. KorriL] has stated the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs fayorably reported this bil! by a 
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unanimous vote. The State Department which would administer 
the law has stated over the signature of the Acting Secretary 
that it has no objection to the bill. There is no good reason why 
passport bureaus should not be established at these two Pacific- 
coast cities. 

I sincerely trust that the bill will pass. 


METERED PERMIT MATTER IN THE MAILS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8651) to authorize the dispatch from the mailing post office of 
metered permit matter of the first class, prepaid at least 2 cents 
but not fully prepaid and to authorize the acceptance of third- 
class matter without stamps affixed in such quantities as may 
be prescribed. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I have had difficulty in subscribing to the principle that persons 
sending mail in wholesale quantities should be privileged to send 
it with postage underpaid. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I am going to ask in 
behalf of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], who is 
absent to-day, that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
I make that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIENCY OF POSTAL REVENUES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10344) to provide for the classification of extraordinary expendi- 
tures contributing to the deficiency of postal revenues. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection ‘to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11007) to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, 
par. 7, 87 Stat. 555), making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913. 

The title of the bill was read. 

There being no objection to its present consideration, the 
Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 
87 Stat. 555), making appropriations for the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, be amended to read as follows: 

“All clerks appointed to the Railway Mail Service and to perform 
duty on railway post offices shall reside at some point on the route or 
at some point convenient thereto in the discretion of the general super- 
intendent of the Railway Mail Service to which they are assigned ; 
that railway postal clerks appointed prior to February 28, 1895, and 
now performing such duty shall not be required to change their resi- 
dence except when transferred to another line.” 

With committee amendments as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the figures “555” and insert the figures 
“556; U. S. C., title 89, sec. 631.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ assigned,” strike out the semicolon 
and the word “that” and insert the words “Provided, That.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to amend the act of 
August 24, 1912 (ch. 389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, 
sec. 631), making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913.” 


CERTIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP TO CERTAIN VETERANS OF WORLD WAR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10668) to authorize the issuance of certificates of citizenship to 
certain veterans of the World War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to point out that the bill gives authority to the 
Commissioner of Naturalization to issue a certificate in the case 
where a citizen lost his citizenship by reason of service in the 
army of a foreign country. In order to distinguish this certifi- 
cate provided for in this bill from the regular certificate of citi- 
zenship, because a certificate of citizenship is issued by a court 
and a court alone, I would suggest that this certificate be called 

“a certificate of repatriation,” which carries out the purpose of 
the bill, and it distinguishes it from the original certificate of 
citizenship, which must be issued by a court. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] understand that this bill proposes to vest power in 
a clerk of the Naturalization Bureau to administer the oath 
8 piegano instead of in the district court of the United 

tates? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but this refers to a former citizen 
who simply lost his citizenship on a technicality. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The point I wanted to call attention to is 
that power now vested in a Federal court is being vested in a 
deputy commissioner of naturalization. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Only in case of former citizens. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. But why split the power of the court and 
give it to some clerks in the Naturalization Bureau? Why 
should they not go through the same process? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The report says: 


Congress amended the naturalization act May 9, 1918, permitting all 
such citizens to resume their citizenship by taking the oath of allegiance 
to the United States in some court having jurisdiction over naturaliza- 
tion or before consuls of the United States if such veterans were 
abroad. 

The record of such repatriation was certified to the Department of 
Labor and the Department of State, but no provision was made in the 
law for such veterans to obtain a certificate showing that they were 
again American citizens. 


They obtain it by due process in the court, but what they need 
is a paper to show that they have done it. That is all there is 
to this bill. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I do not propose to object, but will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under the act of May 9, 1918, citizens who 
lost citizenship are permitted to resume their rights to become 
citizens by taking the oath in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; that is the law. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Now, it is proposed to amend the law so 
that they may take the oath of allegiance before a naturaliza- 
tion commissioner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. He gets a certificate. That is all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He has already been in 
court and got back his citizenship, which he temporarily lost 
while fighting. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. In other words, he takes the oath in 
court? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. He has taken the oath in 
court and he gets a paper to show that he has done it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not like to call this a certificate of 
citizenship, because I would like to distinguish it from the 
original certificate of citizenship which is issued by the court. 
Inasmuch as this is simply a certificate of repatriation, I would 
call it that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I suggest that we let it go 
over until I can ascertain about that exactly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will be glad to let the bill pass and 
then the gentleman can consider it, and if it is not in proper 
form it can be amended on the other side. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is not repatriation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. A man who lost his citizenship is expa- 
triated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There was a war and in that 
war Congress did permit people to take the oath of allegiance to 
that country and be excused, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly; and some of those men did not 
come in under the wire. They were expatriated by virtue of 
their war service. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have no objection to the 


amendnrent suggested by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA]. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it will clarify it. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the twelfth subdivision of section 4 of the 
naturalization act of June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“Any individual who claims to have resumed his citizenship under 
the provisions of this subdivision may, upon the payment of a fee of $1, 
make application to the Commissioner of Naturalization, accompanied by 
two photographs of the applicant, for a certificate of citizenship. Upon 
proof to the satisfaction of the commissioner that the applicant is a 
citizen and that the citizenship was resumed as claimed, such individual 
shall be furnished a certificate of citizenship by the commissioner, but 
only if such individual is at the time within the United States. The 
certificate of citizenship issued under this subdivision shall have the 
same effect as a certificate issued by a court having naturalization 
jurisdiction, and the provisions of subdivisions (b) and (c) of section 
33 shall apply in respect of proceedings and certificates of citizenship 
under this subdivision in the same manner and to the same extent, 
including penalties, as they apply in respect of proceedings and cer- 
tificates of citizenship issued under such section.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] offers four amendments, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 1, line 10, strike out 
the word “ citizenship" and insert in lieu thereof the word “ repatria- 
tion“; page 2, line 3, after the words “ certificate of,“ strike out the 
word “citizenship” and insert the word “ repatriation”; page 2, line 
5, strike out the word “ citizenship ” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“repatriation “; page 2, line 9, strike out the word “ citizenship” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “repatriation.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
there is some doubt as to whether we should have two forms 
of certificate, one for naturalization and still another for 
repatriation, and whether we really mean repatriation in all of 
these cases, I am going to ask that this bill go over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That stage has passed in the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all proceedings on this bill thus far had be 
vacated and that the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent that the proceedings thus far 
had in connection with the bill be vacated and the same go 
over without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MONUMENTS TO MARK THE BIRTHPLACES OF DECEASED PRESIDENTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11582) to provide monuments to mark the birthplaces of de- 
ceased Presidents of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
consideration of the bill. 


ERECTION OF TABLETS OR MARKERS AND THE COMMEMORATION OF 
CAMP BLOUNT AND THE OLD STONE BRIDGE, LINCOLN COUNTY, 
TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7924) for the erection of tablets or markers and the commemo- 
ration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, Lincoln 
County, Tenn, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have discussed this bill with the author, and he has said he 
would accept amendments which would confine the activity of 
the Government to the erection of the markers, but would not 
charge the Federal Government with the cost of maintenance 
or with the cost of acquiring land, and reducing the amount 
to $10,000. With those amendments, I have no objection to 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
to erect and maintain at Camp Blount, Lincoln County, Tenn., tablets 
or markers describing and commemorating the historical events which 
have taken place there, and to acquire the appropriate land therefor 
in the area of Camp Blount adjacent to the Jackson Highway. 

Sec, 2. That in connection with Camp Blount the Secretary of War 
is hereby authorized to accept, upon behalf of the United States, a 
donation of and title to the historic and picturesque Old Stone Bridge 
crossing Elk River at the site of Camp Blount, together with the ap- 
proaches thereto and any land adjoining said bridge; and to preserve 
and maintain said bridge and approaches and other lands, to erect 
appropriate tablets or markers, construct appropriate walks, and do 
necessary landscaping. The Secretary of War is authorized to acquire 
by purchase or gift such lands adjoining said bridge or approaches as 
may be reasonably required to properly commemorate the Old Stone 
Bridge and Camp Blount and to perpetuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much of the 
sum of $20,000 as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 10, after the word “ purchase,” insert the words “ or 
gift.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a series of amend- 
ments, which I have sent to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan , 
offers a series of amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. CramtTon: Page 1, 
at the end of the line, the words “and maintain.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the words “and to acquire the appropri- 
ate land therefor in the area of Camp Blount adjacent to the Jackson 
Highway." 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “and” where it occurs the second 
time in the line, strike out the words “to preserve and maintain said 
bridge and approaches and other lands.“ 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ markers,” strike out the words 
“construct appropriate walks, and do necessary landscaping.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the words “ purchase or.” 

Page 2, line 11, after the word“ approaches,“ insert the words “or in 
the area of Camp Blount.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike out the figures “ $20,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $10,000." 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 2, line 14, after the word 
“act,” insert three new paragraphs, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is authorized to do all things neces- 
sary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, with or with- 
out advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, including 
the engagement, by contract, of services of such architects, sculptors, 
artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical and profes- 
sional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard to civil- 
service requirements and restrictions of law governing the employment 
and compensation of employees of the United States, and to spend in 
accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money as may 
be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appro- 
priated by Congress. 

“Sec. 4. The plans and designs of such tablets or markers shall be 
subject to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the local chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, or with the appropriate officials of the town of Fayetteville, 
the county of Lincoln, or the State of Tennessee, for the care and 
maintenance of the said tablets and markers, the Old Stone Bridge, 
and lands appertaining thereto: Provided, That such care and mainte- 
nance shall be without expense to the National Government.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, it has been the policy in this 
House recently—since we have had such an epidemic of bills 
providing for the erection of markers and the establishment of 
battle fields—to provide for maintenance, and I believe one of 
the distinguished Members on the gentleman's side of the House 
pointed out the desirability of making the arrangements with a 
subdivision of the State rather than with a private organization. 
Therefore I offer an amendment to the gentleman's amendment 
striking out the words “ Daughters of the American Revolution ” 
and leaving arrangements for maintenance to be made with the 


line 3, strike out, 
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county of Lincoln. I think that is the best policy, and we might 
as well have uniformity. 

Mr. DAVIS. The amendment I offered—which was offered 
in an effort to meet the wishes of others—simply authorizes 
the Secretary of War to make an agreement with the local 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, or with 
the appropriate officials of the town of Fayetteville, the County 
of Lincoln, or the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is all right, but I move to strike 
out the words “ with the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution or.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Davis: In the second line of section 5 strike out the words “ with 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution or.” 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 2, line 13, after the word 
“to” strike out the word “ perpetuate’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ effectuate.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will renumber the paragraphs. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THREE HUNDRETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BAY COLONY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 306) establishing a commission for the 
participation of the United States in the observance of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony, authorizing an appropriation to be 
utilized in connection with such observance, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, may I inquire of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] the need of $10,000 for this purpose? 

Mr. LUCE. This is the customary figure that has been 
placed in previous reselutions of the same sort. It is uncertain 
as yet whether this commission 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, 
a question? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. I was answering the gentleman from 
New York first. 

It is uncertain whether this commission will be in attend- 
ance more than one day. It will expend only such amounts 
of money as are necessary for the traveling expenses of the 
commission, and undoubtedly a considerable part of the money 
would not be used if it were in attendance but one day. The 
program may take in, however, celebrations at other places in 
Massachusetts besides Boston. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The report states: 


There has come from the State commission that is organizing and 
directing the celebration no requests for Federal funds, and those in 
authority have said that none will be needed. Therefore the accom- 
panying bill has been restricted to the provision for a ceremonial com- 
mission that has become customary in the case of the more noteworthy 
anniversaries. 


Does the gentleman think that $10,000 ought to be authorized? 

Mr. LUCE. As I point out, if the commission should pass 
several days in Massachusetts and travel over the State, as is 
quite possible, this amount of money would be needed. If not, 
the balance would be returned to the Treasury. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 4 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is customary when the Federal Goy- 
ernment appoints a commission to attend a historical celebra- 
tion for the Government to pay the expenses of the commission, 
is it not? Is not this the general rule? p 

Mr. LUCE. Oh, yes; that has always been done. 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. And this is no departure from the usual 
rule in that respect? 

Mr. LUCE. Absolutely not. We have followed the language 
of previous resolutions for similar ceremonial representation of 
the Government at these historical anniversaries. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it not true that Massa- 
chusetts has a commission of this kind appointed at every ses- 
sion of Congress, or every year or two, and that other commis- 
sions were appointed under Resolutions Nos. 57 and 43 to at- 
tend similar celebrations in Massachusetts? 

Mr. LUCE. We are now going through the period 150 years 
after the Revolutionary War. This brought the attendance of 
representatives of the Government at Lexington and Concord 
and Bunker Hill early in this period. We are now getting 
nearly through with sesquicentennial celebrations of the Revolu- 
tionary War episodes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman 
think it would be better to consolidate all these activities and 
not have a new commission go up to Massachusetts at the 
expense of the Government every term of Congress? Would 
it not be quite a good deal better just to have one large enter- 
tainment or one large centennial in commemoration of all the 
battles? 

Mr. LUCE. The battles in the latter years of the Revolu- 
tionary War were chiefly in the South. With the Yorktown 
celebration we shall have finished for a time the commemorat- 
ing of Revolutionary episodes. 

Mr, McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am informed by a Mem- 
ber of the House that a bill has been reported out this morning 
that appropriates $10,000 to send a commission of 10 members 
to Denmark. In view of this fact, does not the gentleman think 
that $10,000 is a little bit high just to send a commission from 
Washington up to Massachusetts and back? Would the gentle- 
man be willing to include an item of $1,000 to take care of the 
situation? Then, if there is any deficit, let the patriotic socie- 
ties in Massachusetts take care of it. 

Mr. LUCE. As I have explained, this is an arbitrary maxi- 
mum that will be required only in case the commission should 
attend celebrations in various parts of the State. I have, how- 
ever, no expectation that the amount will be fully used. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In view of the fact that 
Massachusetts has had a celebration for nearly every battle, 
unless the gentleman is willing to reduce the amount asked in 
this bill, I shall have to object. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, if that is the gentleman's pleasure, 
I shall accept his decision for the time being. 


DISTRIBUTION AND PROMOTION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
LINE OF THE NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1190) to regulate the distribution and promotion of commis- 
sioned officers of the line of the Navy, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, if there are three objectors to 
this bill there is no use wasting the time of the House in talking 
about this very meritorious bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This bill is of such importance that it 
ought to be considered under a rule. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Mr. COLLINS, and Mr. TABER objected. 
CONSTRUCTION OF A GRAVEL ROAD IN THE WALKEE RIVER INDIAN 
RESERVATION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5057) to provide for the construction of a gravel road in the 
Walker River Indian Reservation, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

` INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. J. Res. 280) to authorize participation by the United States 
in the Interparliamentary Union. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That an appropriation not to exceed $20,000 is hereby 
authorized, $10,000 of which shall be for the contribution for 1930 of 
the United States toward the maintenance of the Bureau of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the promotion of international arbitration ; 
and $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to assist in meet- 
ing the expenses of the American group of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1930, such appropriation 
to be disbursed on vouchers to be approved by the President and the 
executive secretary of the American group. 

Src, 2. That the American group of the Interparliamentary Union 
shall submit to the Congress a report, including its expenditures under 
this appropriation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider wus laid on the table. 
PERMITTING THE PENNSYLVANIA GIFT FOUNTAIN ASSOCIATION 
ERECT A FOUNTAIN IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 300) to permit the Pennsylvania Gift Foun- 
tain Association to erect a fountain in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, may I have 
the attention of the erudite gentleman from Massachusetts, the 
chairman of the Committee on the Library? There is under 
consideration in this bill authorization for the acceptance of a 
prospective gift of a fountain by the Pennsylvania Gift Foun- 
tain Association. I rise to make an inquiry of the gentleman, 
who is so well acquainted with the various gift horses that haye 
been heretofore given to the Government, what disposition has 
been made of the Centennial Fountain that adorned the Botanic 
Garden, and which was removed to make place for the Meade 
statue? i 

I wish to say in that connection that shortly before the death 
of my lamented friend and leader, the late Hon. James R. Mann, 
that he was giving consideration to an appropriate site for plac- 
ing this Centennial Fountain that had been removed from the 
exposition grounds at Philadelphia shortly after the centennial 
exhibition. After inquiries of officials, I have not been able to 
locate the fountain that adorned the Botanic Garden grounds. 

Mr. LUCE. The fountain is in storage pending the acquisi- 
tion of the two squares to which the Botanic Garden is to be 
moved, and the landscape work in preparation for the new 
garden, as I recall it, contemplates that this fountain is to be 
placed in the center of the square to the south. We have been 
delayed in that regard as in other undertakings here in Wash- 
ington by the difficulty of acquiring the land at a reasonable 
price. Within a week the Joint Committee on the Library has 
taken the final step to secure from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, if possible, the additional appropriation which, it 
turns out, will be absolutely necessary if the land is to be 
acquired. In the case of this land, as in the case of all other 
acquisitions in the neighborhood of the Capitol, the demands of 
the landowners have been very far in excess of the assessed 
value of the properties, and such condemnation proceedings as 
have been carried to a finish have resulted in exposing the 
Government to the necessity of larger appropriation than it was 
originally thought might be necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman in his investigation 
been able to determine whether the assessed value was equal to 
the real value, or whether it was much below the real value? 
We have it stated here that much of the property that has been 
purchased by the Government has been purchased at some four, 
five, and even ten fold more than the criginal assessment. A 
glaring example was the purchase by condemnation of the 
Congress Hotel and property across from the Capitol. It is 
hard to believe, for me at least, knowing the character of that 
building and the ground, that it was worth anywhere near even 
one-half of the $700,000 plus paid under condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

Has the gentleman in his investigation been able to deter- 
mine whether the assessed value is away below the real value 
or whether the juries are leveling up the prices three and four 
fold or more? 

Mr. LUCE. I can not answer the question directly, but I 
may say that in the case of 40 or 50 plots which I think are 
concerned, although I may have the number too large, the 
average demand on the part of the owners was as in the case 
of the property taken for the House Office Building about 130 
per cent above the assessed valuation. One owner of land in 
the proposed site demanded more than 500 per cent of the 
assessed valuation. Naturally this has compelled condemna- 
tion proceedings in nearly all cases. Judging by the findings 
of the condemnation juries, the assessment has been very much 
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below the actual value of the property, if we are to assume 
that the juries are accurate in their findings. e 

Mr. BRIGGS. What steps are being taken to provide the 
District of Columbia with a new condemnation law whereby 
the rights of the Government are better protected than under 
the existing law? 

Mr. LUCE. We passed a new law a year or two ago which 
it is hoped will prove better than the preceding one, but the 
gentleman has presented a problem with which the Committee 
on Appropriations is far more familiar, and I see a member of 
that committee on his feet. Possibly he can answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the hearings now in progress on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill in connection with the acquisition of 
lands in the triangle, the statement presented by the Supervising 
Architect, Mr. Wetmore, was more reassuring. It was more 
favorable as to prices that they were obliged to pay either 
through condemnation or otherwise than has been our experience 
in the vicinity of the Capitol. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the reason for that because that 
property has for years been difficult to sell? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not try to give the testimony, but 
I think it would be interesting to gentlemen to read it. As 
I recollect it, there is only one case where the condemnation 
proceedings have been completed, and there the result, the price 
fixed by the jury, was fairly satisfactory. I do recall the state- 
ment that in the progress so far of acquiring land in the trian- 
gle, those Jands provided for in the building program, they are 
getting them within their original estimates as to what the lands 
would cost them. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has not the development thus far shown the 
need of additional legislation in the way of an amendment to 
the present condemnation law so as to further protect the rights 
of the Government with fairness to the property owners as well? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have recently amended the law, and I 
have no information as to any further amendment that would 
be helpful, though I am not saying that there could not be such 
an amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Has there been any condemnation under this 
amended law so as to contrast it with conditions under the pre- 
vious condemnation law? 

Mr. LUCE. I am not sure. We have just passed through 
the House two measures to take advantage of the new law, and, 
of course, these have not had any test. Whether other cases 
have been completed under the new law I am not informed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Coming to the bill under consideration, 
what is the significance of this private society wishing to col- 
lect more than a million dollars for the purpose of donating a 
fountain? What is the motivating cause of their wish? 

Mr. LUCE. The project seems to have started in the mind 
of a most excellent woman in Washington, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, who thought it would be a happy thing to do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is she related in ideas to the creator of the 
memorial hall project that lies in a dormant condition on the 
Mall? 

Mr. LUCE. No; I think the circumstances are somewhat dif- 
ferent in this case. Persons of high standing in Pennsyivania 
have taken up the idea. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why? What is the primal motive for 
wishing to donate a fountain? 

Mr. LUCE. The primal motive is patriotic loyalty to the 
State that has given its name to the Avenue. It seems to me 
that it would be an excellent thing if other States would follow 
the same example, and through wish to be honored thereby add 
more fountains to our streets. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are some fountains on the Avenue 
to-day that are only partly used. One of them is in a rather 
obscure place, at least for those using automobiles. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There are none there in keeping with 
the beauty of the Avenue if this new construction on the 
Avenue and on the Mall is carried through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not true with respect to that at 
Seventh Street and the Avenue. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is necessary to decorate those 
avenues after the new construction is on. Surely the gentle- 
man does not think we should turn down the great State of 
Pennsylvania that wishes to decorate the principal avenue of 
the Capital City. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to honoring the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. They are willing to put up their money 
for the adornment of the greatest capital city in the world. 
Should we turn them down? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I fear the school children hereafter will 
be asked to contribute their pennies for this object. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I am quite in sympathy with the idea if it 
is worked out as the picture now is. The report indicates that 
it is expected to raise a million dollars by the patriotic citizens 
of Pennsylvania to provide a memorial to go on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. When we read the bill we find that first the officer 
in charge of the public parks will be called upon to designate a 
site. That site doubtless will be in a prominent place. It 
might possibly be in the area between Thirteenth and Four- 
teenth Streets, where there is now a triangle, and where the 
tentative plan for the improvement of Pennsylvania Avenue 
contemplates a central square. That officer makes that desig- 
nation now. If he puts that monument on that square, so long 
as it has the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts, they 
are within the law. 

But there is no requirement that the fountain itself shall be 
ultimately deemed adequate for the conspicuous site set aside 
for it, and the language of the report, where a million dollars 
is mentioned, would not have any binding effect. History has 
furnished numerous examples where the performance has not 
been up to the enthusiasm shown at the beginning. Instead of 
being a million it might be only $10,000, but the site would 
have been designated. 

Mr. LUCE. I think it was understood by all concerned that 
the “design” would be worthy of the location. We passed a 
bill yesterday putting in the control of the Commission of Fine 
Arts the facades of buildings on the opposite side of the street 
from public grounds. It is our intention and expectation that 
we shall be protected in these matters by the judgment and 
wisdom of the commission. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How would this appeal to the gentleman: 
On page 2, at the end of the first line, insert the words “ ade- 
quacy for the site designated“? 

Mr. LUCE. I would have no objection to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then it would read that the design of the 
fountain and the treatment of the ground and the adequacy 
of the site selected “ would be taken into consideration.” 

Mr. LUCE. I should be satisfied. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
mun yield there? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did your committee investi- 
gate and ascertain who was back of this gift fountain associa- 
tion, to determine whether or not it was an association of 
profiteers, to raise money on the 50-50 basis, or some such plan 
as other racketeer organizations are pursuing to-day? 

Mr. LUCE. I have no information on that subject. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But what is this association? 
Who is back of it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Here is a resolution which simply gives 
authority to receive a gift. Am I right? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And all sorts of objections are made. A 
few moments ago we passed bills for marker after marker for 
which we appropriated money. I do not see the sense of all 
this, with all due deference. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Would the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGuarpiIa] approve passing this resolution 
even under the color of a donation, if some racketeer organiza- 
tion is to go out and raise a million dollars under the racketeer 
system of 50 per cent going to those who collect the funds? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Wisconsin does not 
attribute any such motive to this resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The possibilities are great, 
and that is why I am trying to find out if the committee has 
inquired into those back of this association, to determine 
whether it is a racketeer association or a bona fide public- 
spirited citizens’ association. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watson] had the certificate of incorporation before the com- 
mittee, and it was taken up with all of us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is unfortunate that this resolution is 
being considered to-day when the Pennsylvania primaries are 
being held. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson], the author of the 
bill is not here, and in view of the statement of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] that there is no racketeer 
business behind this resolution, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant per- 
mission to the citizens of Pennsylvanin, acting through the Pennsyl- 
vania Gift Fountain Association, to erect a fountain, at an appropriate 
Place on part of the public grounds of the United States on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in the District of Columbia, as a gift to the people of the 
United States: Provided, That the design of the fountain and the plan 
for treatment of the grounds connected with its site shall be approved 
by the Commission of Fine Arts, and that it shall be erected under the 
supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital; that all funds necessary to carry out its erection shall 
be supplied by the donors in time to permit the completion and erection 
of the fountain not more than three years after the site is reported 
available for the purpose; and the United States shall be put to no 
expense in the erection of said fountain. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramwron] I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hooper: On page 2, line 2, before the 
word “shall” insert the words “and the adequacy of the site desig- 
nated.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10464) to facilitate and simplify national forest administration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that this bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LAGUARDIA] asks unanimous consent that the bill go over 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE EUSTIS HIGH SCHOOL BOYS’ BAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, my State has a State champion- 
ship band which is sponsored by several civic organizations, and 
the band is in the city to-day, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks to include the names of the boys in that 
band. It is only a small number. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, I take this oc- 
casion to briefly call to your attention the educational progress 
which my State of Florida is making, and in the beginning may I 
remind you of the financial importance which Dr. C. B. Glenn, 
superintendent of Birmingham schools, attaches to education. He 
estimates the monetary value of a high-school diploma at 
$56,000. He says that an untrained man with only an ele- 
mentary education goes to work at 14 years of age, reaches a 
maximum income at 45, earning on the average less than $1,700 
a year, with a total earning for the period from 14 to 60 years 
of about $64,000. 

He goes on to state that the high-school graduate begins work 
at 18 years of age and passes the maximum earning capacity 
of the elementary trained man in 10 years, rising steadily until 
he is about 50 years of age. He estimates the amount earned 
on the average by the high-school man between the years of 18 
and 60 at a total of $88,000, or $24,000 more than the man with 
an elementary education only. Thus he believes that each of 
the four years in high school is worth to the average boy $6,000. 

He further says that the college graduate goes to work at 22 
years of age and should earn between the ages of 22 and 60 
years approximately $144,000, thus earning $56,000 during life- 
time more than the average high-school graduate. Hence 
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Doctor Glenn places $14,000 as the value of each year’s college 
attendance. 

The State of Florida has fully realized the importance of 
elementary, high school, and higher education. In 1905 the 
present University of Florida and Florida State College for 
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Women were established. When I entered the University of 
Florida, almost 20 years ago, its enrollment was well under 
200. Now it has an annual enrollment of more than 2,200 young 
men, together with necessary buildings, classrooms, and other 
general facilities required by higher institutions of learning. It 
also has for its president, Dr. John J. Tigert, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Education, who is properly recognized 
as one of the ablest university presidents in the world. The 
Florida State College for Women had a very small enrollment 
to begin with, but same has rapidly increased until its annual 
enrollment goes well over fifteen hundred. Its president is 
Dr. Edward Conradi, whose worthy and efficient administration 
has retained his services for many years. There are other 
State institutions, as well as John B. Stetson University at 
DeLand, Southern College at Lakeland, Rollins College at 
Winter Park, and a number of other endowed or private institu- 
tions. 

As feeders to these institutions of higher learning, the State 
of Florida, together with local and county cooperation, is main- 
taining in every county one large high school and in many 
counties there are several such high schools. In fact, the State 
is spending some $50,000,000 annually for elementary and high- 
school education with the remarkable result of some 5,000 high- 
school graduates annually. 

The educational and intellectual is not the only side of life 
which is dealt with in the Florida public-school system, but 
the musical and aesthetic as well. In fact many of the high 
schools have splendid musical organizations carried on under 
competent and thorough instruction and this brings me to the 
real subject of my discourse. 

Recently the State of Florida held a contest for the State 
high-school band championship, and as the winner of this con- 
test the Eustis High School Boys’ Band ended in first place. 
Eustis, in Lake County, Fla., recently obtained national fame 
by winning the National Girl's 4-H Club health contest. Miss 
Florence Smock, of Eustis, brought this national championship 
honor to Florida. Now the Eustis High School Boys’ Band has 
won the State championship and has been given a trip to the 
Capital and to Flint, Mich., by the Eustis Rotary Club, the 
Eustis Kiwanis Club, the Elks Club, and other organizations of 
Eustis and Lake County. The personnel of the band is kept up 
to approximately 50 boys, ranging in age from 11 to 18 years, 
or an average of 14% years. 

The present organization represents 15 States of the United 
States in that the boys composing the band were born in as 
many States but removed to Florida with their parents to 
reside. They came from as far west as New Mexico and as far 
north as Maine, 

Their names and ages are: J. R. Ashmore, jr., 17; James 
Greyden, 14; George Cochrane, jr., 16; Jack Nepp, 15; Jim 
Mulholland, 14; Elwin Moore, 14; Bill Quayle, 12; Junior Mac- 
Donald, 13; Irving Foigin, 12; Robert Brown, 15; Bryon Dean, 
12; William Hannum, 14; Emory Owens, 13; Norman Herrick, 
15; Paul Baker, 14; Phillip Earnest, 13; Harry Foigin, 17; 
Tom Hannah, 17; Kenneth Glass, 16; Stanley Tyre, 11; Joe 
Burkhalter, 18; George Baugher, 18; Jim Kinsor, 17; Hubert 
Miller, 18; William Adams, 14; Harry Hannah, jr., 16; Richard 
Jones, 14; Lawrence Taylor, 13; Earnest Pike, 18; Harry 
Thomas, 13; William Ham, 12; Bobbie Jackson, 12; Gene Isted, 
11; Morton Hopson, 17; Dick Lum, 14; Murray Thomas, 15; 
Raymond Combs, 18; Carl Story, 15; Donald Haselton, 16; Neal 
Maston, 16; Jimmie Hunter, 16; Ernest Moore, 15; William 
Cathrae, 12; Harold Gore, 15; Dwight Bray, 14. 

Every class in the junior and senior high school is represented 
in the band. There is a total enrollment of 213 in the two 
schools. Music is a part of the course of study. 

They have given programs at Rotary district convention, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Washington and Lee-University of Florida foot- 
ball game, Jacksonville, Fla.; concert in Hemming Park, Jack- 
sonville Shrine Club; inauguration of Gov. Doyle E. Carlton at 
Tallahassee, Fla.; South Florida Fair, Tampa, Fla.; reception 
to ex-President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Mount Dora, Fla.; 
Volusia County Fair, De Land; Central Florida Exposition, Or- 
lando; Elks’ parade and institution of Eustis Lodge of Elks; 
reception to Southern Commercial Secretaries; broadcast from 
radio station WDBO, Orlando, and State radio station WRUF, 
Gainesville; and number of local events. 

The members of this band have spent to-day in the city of 
Washington and recently sat in the House gallery. Of course, 
many of my colleagues had the privilege of seeing them. They 
have been greatly inspired by this trip to the Nation’s Capital 
and are going on from here to Flint, Mich. 

The band is supported by taxation from Lake County School 
Board and publicity fund of the city of Eustis to the Eustis 
Chamber of Commerce. Liberal support is accorded by all 
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organizations. The present trip to Washington and to Flint, 
Mich., is made possible by the generosity of the citizens of 
Florida and throughout the country. 

No member of the band receives any compensation whatever 
for band services. The band plays an average of two concerts 
a week during the winter season. 

On this trip, besides the members of the band, are Capt, 
James B. O'Neal, leader since organization, and Mrs. O'Neal; 
Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Jackson. Mr. Jackson is business man- 
ager and financial agent. Mrs. Jackson is a graduate trained 
nurse. 

These young men represent that high type of citizenship 
training which is now being offered in Florida’s splendid public- 
school system. I have great pride in these young men and so 
has the State of Florida. Their future usefulness as citizens 
to my State and to the Nation will be greatly enriched by their 
splendid experience to-day here in our Nation's Capital. 
[Applause.] 

ALASKA GAME LAW 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11285) to amend the Alaska game law. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in looking over the report I thought the fee charged to non- 
resident corporations was extremely high, being $500, and that 
it might result in some reciprocal policy by Canada, which 
would be the only country affected in case this amendment is 
adopted. I refer to the section on page 7— 


If the applicant is an alien, or is a corporation, association, or copart- 
nership, not organized under the laws of the Territory or of a State of 
the United States, or is a corporation, association, or copartnership, 
any stockholder or member of which is an alien, $500. 


I notice in reading this that it covers not only a corporation 
but an individual. There should be some comity existing be- 
tween our country and Canada, notwithstanding the tariff 
barriers that are being attempted to be raised under the existing 
tariff law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is a point that is very often raised, 
but, nevertheless, this has been in effect for the past six years, 
and it would seem to be a discrimination against aliens but it 
is not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This does not apply to the Japanese and 
Chinese directly, but to the Canadians, I suppose. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It applies to all aliens. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Canadians have sporting instincts and 
have occasion to go across the Alaskan boundary. Why should 
they be penalized to the extent of $500 for a license fee? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know that the reason is any 
less for a Canadian than a Chinaman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I can appreciate, with the feeling on 
the Pacific coast, that you might be more inclined to penalize a 
Japanese or Chinese. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But an alien is an alien. This does 
not discriminate against any race. We have a great many 
Scandinavians who have been living there for 20 years who 
have never taken out citizenship papers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman mean that they are 
obliged to pay a license fee of $500 because they are not natural- 
ized citizens, although residents of Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; they have done so in the past. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield; this does not 
change the law. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This does not raise any of the license 
fees or charges? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It reduces them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Even though it is existing law, and it is 
attempted to reenact the law, it seems to me it is an outrageous 
amount. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] asks unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


NAVAL RADIO STATION, SEAWALL, ME. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
428) to authorize the transfer of the former naval radio station, 
Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia National Park. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if this property to be transferred is adja- 
cent to the Acadia National Park? 

Mr, NELSON of Maine. They are picking up different par- 
cels of land from year to year and combining them into one 
beautiful park. i 

Mr. COLLINS. And they will finally be connected? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I think there is no doubt of it, and 
they need this land. 

Mr. COLLINS. How far is this land from the national park? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I am not sure, but some of it adjoins 
the park lands; at least, it is very near it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is the gentleman certain that some of it 
adjoins the park? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. I could not state that positively, 
but I know it is all very near it. 

Mr. DYER. It is near enough. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Not only that, but they are picking 
up land all the time and putting it together. It is land that no 
other department of the Government wants to use, and it simply 
means transferring it from the Navy Department to the Interior 
Department. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 8 
There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and directed to transfer to the control and jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior as an addition to the Acadia National 
Park, established under the act of February 26, 1919 (40 Stat. 1178), 
as amended by the act of January 19, 1929 (Public, No. 667, 70th 
Cong.), all that tract of land containing 223 acres, more or less, with 
improvements thereon, comprising the former naval radio station at 
Seawall, town of Southwest Harbor, Hancock County, Me., said tract 
being no longer needed for naval purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF MATERIAL NO LONGER NEEDED BY THE NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
8185) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of mate- 
rial no longer needed by the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to find out why the Navy wants the schools, colleges, 
and universities of the country to use obsolete machinery and 
equipment. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that oftentimes the Secretary of the Navy receives 
a request from some school for a certain kind of tools to carry 
on yocational training, Under the law the Secretary is pre- 
cluded from complying with the request, and if any school 
desires these tools and they are obsolete as far as the Navy 
is concerned it is desired that the Navy be permitted to transfer 
them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law also provides for the furnishing 
of motors to these schools, so they can be taken apart and used 
in connection with their mechanical training. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. In other words, you are going to transfer 
worth-while equipment? A 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would say it would not be an 
economical proposition for the Navy to transfer material that 
ean be used and is needed by the Navy, but when the Navy 
has some machinery that is of no particular use to the Navy, 
instead of letting it go into the scrap heap and be scrapped it 
would be a good thing to transfer it to some school for the pur- 
pose of using it in instructing the pupils, 

Mr. COLLINS. I did not want obsolete equipment to be 
transferred. If it is useless, it should be destroyed. To trans- 
fer it may help the Navy Department from a bookkeeping 
standpoint, but no good would come from it, and Congress 
should not sanction a transfer merely for this purpose. A 
careful check up should later be made of the transferred 
articles to find out if they are good or bad, so that the Congress 
can discontinue the practice if the articles are useless. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is here- 
by, authorized in his discretion to dispose of, without charge, except 
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for transportation and delivery, to properly accredited schools, colleges, 
and universities, for use in courses of vocational training and instruc- 
tion, such machinery, mechanical equipment, and tools as may be obso- 
lete or no longer needed by the Navy. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


GEANTING OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE CITY OF SAULT STE. MARIE, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 8934) granting certain lands to the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
State of Michigan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume the gentleman from 
Michigan who reported the bill will have no objection to strik- 
ing out the preamble. 

Mr. HOOPER. I have prepared an amendment to that effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the land donated to school district No. 1, Sault Ste. Marie 
Township, Chippewa County, Mich., under the provisions of the act of 
March 3, 1875 (18 Stat. 519), is not being used for the purpose for 
which granted: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the land donated to school district No. 1. 
Sault Ste. Marie Township, Chippewa County, Mich., under the pro- 
yisions of the act of March 3, 1875, be, and it is hereby, forfeited to 
the United States, and the United States hereby resumes the title 
thereto, 

Sesc. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed to issue patent in fee to the city of Sault Ste. Marie, State 
of Michigan, for the land donated to school district No. 1, Sault Ste. 
Marie Township, Chippewa County, Mich., under the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to donate a certain portion of the military reserva- 
tion at Fort Brady to school district No. 1, in township of Sault Ste. 
Marie, and State of Michigan, for school purposes,” approved March 3, 
1875, and to make whatever supplemental survey is necessary to secure 
the definite location, identification, and description of the tract to be 
conveyed. 


Mr., HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I just wish to say that this bill is in a form, perhaps, 
which is a trifle out of the ordinary. A question was raised in 
the committee as to whether the property could be forfeited in 
just this particular way, as described in the first paragraph of 
the bill, Doctor Bown, the author of the bill and the Member 
of Congress from the district in which Sault Ste. Marie is 
located, has secured, at the request of our committee, from the 
school board which is affected by this the promise that they will 
at once give a quitclaim deed which will cover any possible 
defect. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hooper: Page 1, after the title, strike out 
the preamble, beginning with the word “ Whereas,” to and including 
the word“ Therefore.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
NATIONAL FOREST ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 460 on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to Calendar No. 460. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object 8 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is a bill to which I objected, but I 
have since obtained the information I desired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman, after further 
investigation, believes the bill should be passed? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed there is a similar 
Senate bill. 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider Senate bill 3817 in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPpEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
expend not to exceed $8,000 annually, out of any money appropriated 
for the improvement or protection of the national forests, for the fiscal 
year 1930 or for subsequent years, in the completion of water supply 
or sanitary systems costing in excess of the $500 limitation as imposed 
by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. 1132). 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to reimburse 
owners of private property for damage or destruction thereof caused by 
employees of the United States in connection with the protection, admin- 
istration, or improvement of the national forests, payment to be made 
from any funds appropriated for the protection, administration, and im- 
provement of the national forests: Provided, That no payment in excess 
of $500 shall be made on any such claim. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized in cases of 
emergency to incur such expenses as may be necessary in searching for 
persons lost in the national forests and in transporting persons seriously 
ill, injured, or who die within the national forests to the nearest place 
where the sick or injured person, or the body, may be transferred to 
interested parties or local authorities. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I moye to strike out the last 
word. Before the objection stage was passed I intended to in- 
quire as to whether, in the administration of the Forest Service, 
there is any practice by which the Government is reimbursed for 
the expenses of transporting the remains of persons who die in 
the national forests. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is no such practice. The responsi- 
bility of the Government grows largely out of the fact that the 
national forests have become great recreational areas and are 
visited by a tremendous number of citizens of this country each 
year. 

Sickness and accident take place and the responsibility falls 
on the forest ranger or the existing forest officer. He some- 
times has to hire saddle horses, pack horses, or wagons, or help 
to take out an injured person, and naturally the local people 
look to him for reimbursement. This is one of the responsibili- 
ties the Government has to meet in the protection of its own 
people. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the provisions of section 3 I believe 
the Government could even provide for the expenses of trans- 
portation of the remains of a person who died in a forest to 
his home. 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; it states to the nearest point where the 
sick or injured person or the body may be transferred, to 
interested parties or local authorities. In actual practice this 
would take the injured person out to a community where there 
was a doctor or a hospital and the dead person out to a place 
where there was a coroner or to a railroad station, where the 
responsibility of others would take charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was going to suggest an amendment, 
although I do not believe I shall insist upon it, at the end of 
section 3 to add, “and to receive reimbursement for such ex- 
penses from such persons, their relatives, or estates.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. I doubt if such an amendment as that should 
be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I shall not press the amend- 
ment and I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


MONEY ORDERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8568) to compensate the Post Office Department for the extra 
work caused by the payment of money orders at offices other 
than those on which the orders are drawn. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I notice it is provided in this bill that a fee is to be 
churged for cashing a money order at any other office except 
the one on which it is drawn and the fee is to be equal to the 
amount charged originally for the issuance of the money order. 

Mr. FOSS. The same fee that you pay when you get the 
money order. 
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Mr, GREENWOOD. It strikes me this would be excessive 
in some instances, and I think the additional fee ought to be 
limited in amount to a 10-cent charge for cashing a money order 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. FOSS. The object of the bill is that when an order is 
paid at any other office except the one on which it is drawn the 
postmaster has to notify the office on which it is drawn, and 
also notify the office which draws the order, and then has to get 
a receipt or a check back from the original office before he can 
get credit on his books for the amount of the order. This 
requires practically twice as much work. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. A portion of that same detail is neces- 
sary in cashing the order at the office on which it is drawn. 
Some of these reports have to be made in any event, and inas- 
much as the department is being relieved of that detail in the 
office on which it is drawn, it would seem to me the additional 
fee to be charged ought to be limited to 10 cents. I am not 
against the purpose of the bill, but I think to allow a fee equal 
to the original charge would perhaps be excessive. 5 

Mr. FOSS. The amount of the fee, of course, depends on the 
size of the money order, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit—I am not 
going to object to this bill, because I have objected to so many 
bills coming from the Post Office Department—but it would 
seem to me that the Post Office Department is devising every 
possible means to drive business away from them. Imagine a 
man getting a draft on a bank and then, because he wants to 
collect at another branch of the same bank, having to pay an 
extra fee. A bank would not charge him another fee for that 
service. The department seems to hit upon all sorts of schemes 
for getting new receipts, extra receipts, for instance, with re- 
spect to directory service; and now, because a man gets a money 
order payable at Newark, N. J., and wants to cash it in Jersey 
City, he is going to be charged a new fee. I do not know what 
is getting into the heads of the present Post Office adminis- 
tration, but they are certainly going out of their way thinking 
up new fees that may be charged. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think that all these bills from the 
Committee on the Post Office that propose to raise fees in the 
Postal Service should come up on a calendar day for discussion 
and amendment, so that the House would fully understand all 
the details. 

I think to charge the same fee as was originally charged in 
obtaining the money order is excessive, but if the gentleman 
will accept an amendment limiting it to 10 cents, then, if a cus- 
tomer feels that he would rather go to another office, as a 
matter of convenience, and pay the 10 cents, so far as I am 
personally concerned, I shall not object to the bill; otherwise I 
will object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FOSS. Of course, this privilege is being abused uow by 
people sending money orders they receive through the mails and 
using them as checks. So far as I am concerned, I would not 
object to the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have such an amendment prepared. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman’s amendment would pro- 
vide for a fee not exceeding 10 cents? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; when the money order is cashed at 
an office different from the one on which it is drawn. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. FOSS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
expressed in this bill? 

Mr. FOSS. This is a recommendation of the department. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Who is to pay this extra charge? 

Mr. FOSS. The payee. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The payee then has to pay to get 
his check or order cashed and the sender of the order had to 
pay for it in the first instance? 

Mr. FOSS. Of course, it would not be the original payee. 
It would be indorsed over to Some one else, unless the payee 
carried it around in his pocket and used it in place of an express 
check; and that is being done. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But when it is cashed at the post 
office the one who cashes the order must pay this fee? 

Mr. FOSS. He would pay the 10 cents extra for that con- 
venience. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
for it in the first instance? 

Mr. FOSS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I object. 


Who is the author of the idea 
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HIRE OF VEHICLES FROM VILLAGE-DELIVERY CARRIERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9300) to authorize the Postmaster General to hire vehicles from 
Village-delivery carriers. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of February 20, 1929, entitled “An 
act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire vehicles from letter car- 
riers for use in service” (45 Stat. 1252; U. S. C., Sup. ILI, title 39, 
sec. 52) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Provided, That beginning with the fiscal year 1928, and thereafter, 
the Postmaster General may hire vehicles from letter carriers for use 
in the city delivery and collection service, and in the village delivery 
and collection service, either under an allowance or on a contract basis.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ATTENDANCE OF THE MARINE BAND AT THE NATIONAL ENCAMPMENT 
OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC AT CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10082) to authorize the attendance of the Marine Band at the 
National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give concerts 
at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the week beginning August 24, 1930. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in 
attending and giving concerts at such reunion there is authorized: to 
be appropriated the sum of $10,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 10, strike out the numerals “ $10,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
* $5,532.26.” 

Line 12, after the word “ act,” strike out period, insert a colon, and 
add the following proviso: “Provided, That in addition to transportation 
and Pullman accommodations the leaders and members of the Marine 
Band be allowed not to exceed $5 per day each for actual living expenses 
while on this duty, and that the payment of such expenses shall be in 
addition to the pay and allowances to which they would be entitled 
while serving at their permanent station.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI NATIONAL PARK IN THE STATE OF IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4020) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and report to Congress on the advisability and practicability of 
establishing a national park to be known as the Upper Missis- 
sippi National Park in the State of Iowa, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I do not know 
that I will object to anything outside of the appropriation, but 
I want to make this observation: Gentlemen do not seem to 
understand the situation with reference to such propositions as 
this. In the Interior Department appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending 1931 there is carried for the first time a 
specific appropriation to enable the National Park Service to do 
just what this bill authorizes to be done, That being true, it is 
not necessary to pass a law to instruct or authorize thenr to do 
it. All that it is necessary to do is to go to the National Park 
Service and make a request, and I know that a request coming 
from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcEn] would be com- 
plied with as rapidly as this type of work would permit. They 
would do it. This bill is entirely unnecessary. I will have to 

. object to that part of it that makes a special appropriation. As 
to the other part, it is wasted effort, but it can be done. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does the gentleman think that an investi- 
gation can be made in three or four States for $500? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That may be true, but the item in the In- 
terior appropriation bill not only gives an appropriation which 
can be supplemented but it gives authority to employ experts to 
make a thorough investigation, an investigation worth while, 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes; if they are located on the ground they 
can. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I think you will run up against this 
situation: Where a certain appropriation is specifically named 
for a specific purpose no general appropriation can be used for 
the same purpose. I think it will be better for the gentleman to 
have lines 12 to 15 stricken out. 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman understand that the Park 
Service has funds with which they eun go to the various parts 
of the United States and make investigation without author- 
ization by Congress? 0 

Mr. CRAMTON. Absolutely; as I say that is an item in the 
Interior Department bill that has not been in heretofore. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The report contains a letter from the 
Acting Director of the National Park Service saying that funds 
are provided for this purpose in the ‘fiscal year 1931 in the 
appropriation bill and that this authorization is unnecessary. 
I do not think this kind of a bill, where that is shown by the 
Acting Director, ought to be reported to Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there would be this danger. If 
you pass this bill as reported, you would be limited to this 
appropriation, and I am not sure that the department would 
have the general authority they have otherwise to employ 
experts other than their own staff. As the gentleman knows, 
their own staff is sometimes pretty well occupied, and could 
not make the examination. 

Mr. COLTON, Is there authority of law for the appropria- 
tion the gentleman has referred to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. The National Park Service act 
is very broad. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The committee has an amendment includ- 
ing certain counties in Minnesota along the Mississippi River. 

Mr. COLTON. That amendment was made at the suggestion 
of the Interior Department. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to an amendment which I propose, adding two adjoining coun- 
ties to go into the general program? 

Mr. COLTON. I would have no objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Then I shall not object to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will be agreeable to eliminate lines 12 to 
15, will it, carrying the special appropriation? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, directed to investigate and report to Congress as to the de- 
sirability and practicability of establishing a national park, to be 
known as the Upper Mississippi National Park, along the Mississipp! 
River in the counties of Jackson, Dubuque, Clayton, and Allamakee of 
the State of Iowa and vicinity for the benefit and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States and to preserve said area in its natural 
state, including in his report full information as to the ownership, 
value, estimated cost to acquire, and character of the lands involved 
and his opinion as to whether such areas measure up to national-park 
standards. And there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for expenses of such 
investigation. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “Iowa,” insert a semicolon and the 
words “the county of Jo Daviess of the State of Illinois; the counties 
of Grant, Crawford, Vernon, La Crosse, Trempealeau, Buffalo, Pepin, 
and Pierce of the State of Wisconsin; and the counties of Houston, 
Winona, Wabasha, and Goodhue of the State of Minnesota.” 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ANDRESEN: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
“Wabasha,” strike out the word “and,” insert a comma after the word 
“ Goodhue,” and add the following: “ Dakota and Washington,” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 
and the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CRAMTON: Page 2, line 11, “standards,” strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The billas amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate and report to Congress on the 
advisability and practicability of establishing a national park 
to be known as the Upper Mississippi National Park in the 
States of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.” 


TUSAYAN NATIONAL FOREST 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3585) to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan National 
Forest, Ariz, as an addition to the Western Navajo Indian 
Reservation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand this transfer is what would be about five 
civil townships of land from the national forests to the Indian 
reservation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is the gentleman familiar with the char- 
acter of land; does he know whether there is any timber on the 
land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. This land has on it some timber, but it 
would be classified as woodland rather than as having any great 
present forest value. It is on the edge of a national forest and 
is shut out from the national forest by the canyon of the Colo- 
rado in such a way that it is not accessible to the remainder of 
the forest for administrative purposes. On the other hand, it 
adjoins the Indian reservation, and the Indians use it, graze 
steck on it, and this is merely to transfer from the forest to the 
Indian reservation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is just to consolidate and straighten 
up the lines of the two different tracts? 

Mr. LEAVITT. To get a natural boundary for administrative 
purposes, and it allows the exchange of any private lands which 
may be in this area that goes from the national forest, for other 
public lands within the same State, outside of that area. 

Mr. COLTON. And it is valuable only for grazing purposes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is not valuable as timber? 

Mr. COLTON. No. 

Mr, SPROUL of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is this transfer without eonsidera- 
tion to the Indians, just a gift to them? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is an area that has been used from time 
immemorial by the Indians. In the running of the boundary 
line of the national forest the existing reservation line was 
taken as a national forest line. As a practical matter, the 
natural boundary line is the deep canyon of the Colorado and the 
Little Colorado. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the bill provide for a transfer 
of the mineral and oil rights on the land to the Indians? 

Mr. COLTON. The land is now in the national forest. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Nevertheless, whatever mineral is 
in the land now, the title to it is in the Government. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This goes to the Indians; there is no reserva- 
tion made. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. How much of it is there? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Eighty-two thousand six hundred and twenty 


res. 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. This is just a donation of Govern- 
ment land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is a donation to the Indians of Jand that 
they have been using from time immemorial. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But even so, the white man pas- 
tures over the same lands? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no. There are some private holdings, 
not of an extensive character, within the area, and the bill pro- 
vides that those people may make selection of other publie lands 
outside the area, and that an exchange may be made. That is 
to the advantage of these people, because as the situation now 
is the Indians graze in there and use the land. Some of them 
live on this land, and these settlers can not be protected. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. How near is this land to oil devel- 
opment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. A considerable distance, 

Mr. GREENWOOD, What is the situation with those settlers 
if they do not prefer to make the exchange? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


ac 
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Mr. LEAVITT. I understand that it is known to the depart- 
ment that they do wish to make the exchange, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will there be the proper reservation 
made to protect anyone there if he does not want to make the 
exchange? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, yes. They are not required to make any 
such exchange. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described land be, and the same 
is hereby, eliminated from the Tusayan National Forest, Ariz., and 
added to and made a part of the Western Navajo Indian Reservation, 
subject to all valid rights and claims of individuals initiated prior to the 
approval of this act: All that part of the Tusayan National Forest 
lying east of the Colorado River and north of the Little Colorado River, 
unsurveyed, but which will probably be when surveyed in townships 32, 33, 
34, 35, and 36 north, ranges 5 and 6 east; all lands in township 31 north, 
range 6 east, which are now a part of the Tusayan National Forest; 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 10 to 14, inclusive, east half section 23, sections 
24 and 25, east half section 26, and sections 35 and 36, township 30 
north, range 6 east; sections 27 to 34, inclusive, township 30 north, 
range 7 east; sections 1, 2, and 11 to 14, inclusive, sections 23 to 26, 
inclusive, sections 35 and 36, township 29 north, range 6 east; sections 
3 to 10, inclusive, and sections 15 to 36, inclusive, township 29 north, 
range 7 east; section 1 and north half section 12, township 28 north, 
range 6 east; sections 1 to 23, inclusive, and sections 29 to 32, in- 
clusive, township 28 north, range 7 cast; Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, Arizona: Provided, That all unappropriated and unreserved 
public lands in sections 24 to 28, inclusive, and sections 33 to 36, in- 
clusive, in township 28 north, range 7 east, Gila and Salt River base 
and meridian, Arizona, be, and the same are hereby, added to and made 
a part of the Western Navajo Indian Reservation, subject to all valid 
rights and claims of individuals initiated prior to approval of this act. 

Suc. 2. That upon conveyance to the United States of a good and 
sufficient title to any privately owned land within the areas described in 
this act, the owners or their assigns thereof are hereby authorized 
under regulations of the Secretary of the Interior to select at any time 
within 15 years after the approval of this act, from the surveyed, unap- 
propriated, unreserved, nonmineral public lands of the United States, in 
the State of Arizona, land approximately equal in value to the lands 
thus conveyed, such values to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to issue 
patents for the lands thus selected: Provided, That the lands conveyed 
to the United States under authority of this act shall thereupon become 
a part of the Western Navajo Indian Reservation. 

Sec, 3. That before any exchange of lands as above provided is 
effected, notice of such exchange describing the lands involved therein 
shall be published once each week for four consecutive weeks in some 
newspaper of general circulation in the county or counties within which 
the selected lands are situated. 

Sec. 4. That the State of Arizona shall have the right to select 
other public lands in lieu of sections 2, 16, 32, and 36 within said 
addition to the Western Navajo Indian Reservation, in the same man- 
ner as is provided in the enabling act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. L. 
557). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, TO ISSUÐ BONDS 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to Calendar No. 412, to the bill (H. R. 9707) to author- 
ize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds 
in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring 
public-utility properties, and for other purposes. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that I am imposing somewhat on the 
patience of the House in asking to return to a bill passed over 
yesterday at the request of the gentieman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. It is a bill, however, of great importance to a com- 
munity of my district, and if it is not passed at this session of 
Congress it would have no effect. 

It provides that the city of Ketchikan can issue bonds not to 
exceed $1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring the public-utility 
properties of the Citizens’ Light, Power & Water Co. The time 
limit expires in September of this year. Hence my anxiety to 
have the bill passed at this session. If the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will consent, I shall appreciate his action. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9707) to authorize the incorporated town of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of acquiring public-utility properties, and for other purposes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, unfortunately I did not have 
the report at hand when I examined the bill the day before. I 
asked unanimous consent to have the bill passed over without 
prejudice in order that I might examine the report. 

I have read the report since and the bill carefully, and I ques- 
tion the advisability of authorizing a small community in Alaska 
to go into the ownership and operation of an electric-light plant, 
especially as the report shows that the bonded indebtedness of 
the municipality is now $150,000, upon which payments of 
$10,000 per annum have been made in the past four years. 

I am a firm believer in the policy of local self-government, 
and I would not interpose my objection to having a municipality 
acquire this lighting plant; but I question very much the ad- 
visability of it. I fear that some day the local people there will 
regret their bonding themselyes to the enormous amount of a 
million dollars for the purchase of a plant which is now in the 
hands of a receiver, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. While it is true that the company is in 
the hands of a receiver, yet it is a mother company, and this 
plant is operating at a profit. I think they make a profit of 
$145,000 every year. This plant otherwise would be sold to 
satisfy the demands of creditors. This particular plant is a 
profit-making concern, and certainly it would be to the advan- 
tage of the community to buy it itself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose the gentleman contends that 
although there is already a bonded indebtedness of $150,000 
on the municipality, presumably for school purposes, they are 
going to bond their city for a million dollars so that they can 
not bond themselyes further for needed school purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The property will be back of the bonds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is true; but there is no necessity of 
acquiring the utility and perhaps blocking the issuance of addi- 
tional bonds for necessary improvements. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The people up there ought to know what 
they want. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Territory is very ably represented. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes; the people there are very well repre- 
sented. They ought to know what is best for themselves, 
ee SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
to exceed $1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring for the said town of 
Ketchikan the public-utility properties of the Citizens Light, Power & 
Water Co. and to finance and operate the same by the municipality of 
Ketchikan: Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instru- 
ments of any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such bonds or 
other instruments of indebtedness in serial form maturing in substan- 
tially equal annual installments, the first installment to mature not later 
than five years from the date of the issue of such series and the last 
installment not later than 50 years from the date of such issue. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall 
be ordered by the common council of the town of Ketchikan, at which 
election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued shall be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors of the said town of Ketchikan whose 
names appear on the last assessment roll of said town for municipal 
taxation. Thirty days’ notice of such election shall be given by publi- 
eation thereof in a newspaper printed and published and of general 
circulation in said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Ske. 3. That the registration of such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as near as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall 
be issued only upon condition that a majority of the votes cast at such 
election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds, 

Sxc, 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest, at a rate to be fixed by the 
common council of Ketchikan, not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually and shall not be sold for less than their par value, 
with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations not exceeding $1,000 
each, the principal to be due in 50 years from date thereof: Provided, 
however, That the common council of the said town of Ketchikan may 
reserve the right to pay off such bonds in thelr numerical order, at the 
rate of not less than $22,000 thereof per annum from and after the 
expiration of five years from their date. Principal and interest shall 
be payable in lawful money of the United States of America at the office 
of the town treasurer or such place as may be designated by the common 
council of the town of Ketchikan, the place of payment to be mentioned 
in the bonds: And provided further, That each and every such bond 
shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of said town 
of Ketchikan and also bear the seal of said town. 
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Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than that specified in this act. Said 
bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall 
direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said common 
council from time to time as the same may be required for said purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill H. R. 6124, No, 481 on the Consent Calendar, 
which we are now working on. I will state to the House that 
that is an emergency matter. I wish to ask unanimous consent 
to read a copy of a letter showing that there is an emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6124) to provide for the reconstruction of the Army 
and Navy hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I doubt if the Government has ever owned and operated 
any institution for the good of mankind that has accomplished 
as much good to humanity as the general hospital for the 
Army, Navy, and veterans at Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 

The corner stone for this hospital was laid in the year 1883 
and was built under an act of Congress in June, 1882, and one 
of the main objectives when it was built was to take care of the 
old Civil War veterans, The Army and Navy have since that 
time used the hospital for the care of officers and enlisted men 
on the active and retired lists of both services including the 
Marine Corps and United States Public Health Service and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. It served the purpose well at 
that time. 

Now, modern medicine has made tremendous strides in the 
last 50 years and so much so that none of the modern facilities 
now required were provided when this hospital was built. 
Necessity for modern equipment and facilities has become eyi- 
dent to meet the urgent demands and especially so since the 
World War. 

The past managers of this hospital are certainly to be com- 
mended for the splendid work that they have done with the 
equipment with which they have had to work. Every available 
space has been converted to use in this building, and they could 
use double the space that is being used now. The eye, ear, 
nose, and throat clinic is operated in the basement. They are 
now utilizing what was formerly the guardhouse, the post office, 
and hospital library. The present Red Cross office and library 
are now kept in what was formerly the medical supply office 
and a part of the storeroom of the hospital. The hospital 
originally did not have a single operating room. 

They now have practically every modern facility and are 
well equipped, but the equipment and facilities are not so ar- 
ranged to be convenient for the patients and makes the hospital 
difficult to administer. 

The normal bed capacity for this hospital is 169, but by using 
the porches and passages and other locations not originally in- 
tended for the purpose, they can crowd in 300 patients in this 
hospital. They frequently have as high as 275 patients at one 
time there, and, of course, they are constantly coming and going 
as they are treated. 

I think it is the consensus of opinion of the medical world 
that the waters of Hot Springs are as fine as can be found in 
the world and are very beneficial in treating many diseases, 
and the result has been the saving of the lives of many men. 

I know of many persons that have come under my own ob- 
servation that have been brought to this great resort on 
stretchers and in so much pain that they could hardly be moved 
and within a very short time would be restored to their normal 
health. 

There are many diseases that can be treated successfully there 
that have never been treated successfully elsewhere, by the aid 
and use of the waters of this great wonder of nature. 

This building is now 47 years old and inadequate and out 
of date. The walls were built of brick, but the entire frame- 
work is all of wood, and the floors, beams, joists, and rafters 
are all of wood. The building is not fireproof but is in fact a 
fire trap. Its porches and stairways are all of wood. 


To care for the 300 patients that they are constantly caring 
for they have to crowd beds and cots in the passageways and 
on the side porches. The regional office of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau at Little Rock, Ark., serves as a kind of 
clearing house for all applicants for hospitalization at Hot 
Springs, and there is constantly on the waiting list awaiting 
admission from 65 to 150 persons. Many of the soldiers in the 
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last war are suffering with rheumatism, either from traumatic 
or other causes of the last war, and are cured by the healing 
waters of Hot Springs as well as many other of the diseases 
they are suffering from. 

This is to be a general hospital for the Army, Navy, and vet- 
erans. It is shown by the testimony that 70 per cent of the 
patient load are now, and have been since the war, veterans of 
the World War, and that 80 per cent are Army and Navy 
patients. The bill we passed and which was approved Decem- 
ber, 1929, provided for an appropriation of $1,050,000 from the 
veterans’ fund, and this bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$450,000, making the required amount of $1,500,000, which it 
is estimated will complete a fireproof, modern hospital of 410 
beds, 

There are a number of men in this Congress that have either 
been treated in or visited this great hospital who know the 
needs of this rebuilding, and I do not believe that there will be 
a vote in this Congress against this bill. ; 

It is the plan to erect the new building by sections, so that 
the hospital can continue its operations constantly while the 
buildings are being erected. The site is one of the most beau- 
tiful and commanding sites for a hospital that is to-day owned 
by the Government, and when this building is erected it will 
stand as a monument for ages to the good judgment of this 
Congress in providing for its construction. 

It is exceedingly fortunate that this building has not been 
destroyed by fire long before this time, and it has only been 
prevented by Providence and the splendid good management and 
care taken by those operating it. We read in the paper a few 
weeks ago of more than 300 persons in Ohio that perished in 
the flames. It would be a horrible thing for these splendid 
men in this hospital, many of whom would be incapable of ex- 
tricating themselves in case of fire, to lose their lives in a 
building of this character after they have made the great sacri- 
fice that they haye made for this great Government. Let us 
provide for the construction of this fireproof building and give 
them the protection that they so richly deserve by the great 
service they have performed. 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker— 
and personally I have no wish to object—I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. GLOVER] if he will not with- 
hold now and call this bill up a little later? My colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who is very active with respect to 
this calendar, asked me to submit a unanimous-consent request 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. I have no in- 
terest in it myself. If the gentleman from Arkansas will with- 
hold for 10 minutes, the gentleman from Michigan will be here. 
I will send for him at once. 

Mr. GLOVER. Very well. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEE DEE AND WACCAMAW RIVERS, 8. ©. 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 4182, No. 537 on the Consent Calendar, be taken up 
out of its order. It is an emergency matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will repprt the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 4182) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Pee Dee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at 
or near Georgetown, S. C. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, do I understand that this is an emergency matter? 

Mr. GASQUE. It is an emergency matter. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This bill provides for a toll 
bridge owned and operated by a municipality? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes; by the county of Georgetown, S. C. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Can the gentleman give us 
assurance that an anrendment will not be offered to make this 
a private toll bridge after the unanimous-consent objection stage 
has passed? 

Mr. GASQUE. I can assure the gentleman that I will not 
be a party to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in order to promote interstate commerce, im- 
prove the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the county of Georgetown, S. C., or its board of county commissioners, 
their successors or assigns, be, and are hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pee 
Dee River and a bridge and approaches thereto across the Waccamaw 
River at points suitable to the interests of navigation, both at or near 
the city of Georgetown, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the 
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act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and limitations contained in said act. 

Sec. 2. The said county of Georgetown or its board of county com- 
missioners, their successors and assigns, are authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate such bridges and the necessary approaches thereto 
as highway bridges for the passage of pedestrians, animals, and vehicles 
adapted to travel on public highways. 

Sec. 3. The said county of Georgetown, or its county commissioners 
or the successors thereof, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridges, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridges the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the 
bridges and their approaches under economical management, to pay an 
adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund suffi- 
cient to amortize the cost of such bridges and their approaches, including 
reasonable interest and financing costs, as soon as possible under reason- 
able charges but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the 
completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortiza- 
tion shail have been so provided, such bridges shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridges and 
their approaches under economical management. An accurate record of 
the cost of the bridges and their approaches, expenditures for maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the same, and of daily tolls collected, shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
county of Georgetown, 8. C., or its board of county commissioners, 
their successors and assigns; and any corporation to which, or any 
person to whom, such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, as% 
signed, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corpora- 
tion or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Georgetown County, State of South Carolina, 
and their successors in office, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Peedee River and a 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Waccamaw River, 
at points suitable to the interests of navigation, both at or near the 
city of Georgetown, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridges, the rates 
of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the 
reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridges 
and their approaches under economical management, and to provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridges and their 
approaches, including reasonable interest and financing cost, in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State of South Carolina applicable thereto, 
but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the completion 
thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have 
been so provided, such bridges shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls. An accurate record of the costs of the bridges 
and their approaches, the expeditures for maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and 
shall be available for the information of all persons interested. r 

“Sec. 3. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Georgetown County, and their 
successors in office, for the purposes of and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina 
authorizing the construction of the bridges authorized by this act. And 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to authorize the same as though fully authorized upon 
such -corporation or person. 

“Sec. 4. During the construction or after the completion of the 
bridges authorized by this act the State of South Carolnia or the 
highway department thereof may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridges and their approaches, and 
any interest in real estate necessary therefor, by purchase or by con- 
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demnation, in accordance with the laws of the State of South Carolina 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation or expropriation, 

“Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CONGRESS OF MILITARY MEDICINE AND PHARMACY 


Mr. KORELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Union Calendar No. 210, House Joint Resolution 253, 
providing appropriation for the International Congress of Mili- 
tary Medicine and Pharmacy. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Koger] 
asks unanimous consent to return to Union Calendar 210. 

The Clerk will report the House joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. KORELL]? 

There was no objection . 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of. any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum, not exceeding $10,000, as may by the President be considered 
necessary for the expenses of participation by the United States 
through delegates appointed by the President in the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at 
Budapest, including travel expenses, subsistence or per diem in lieu 
thereof (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), compensa- 
tion of employees, stenographic and other services by contract if 
deemed necessary (without regard to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes), purchnse of necessary books and documents, 
printing and binding in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, official 
cards, and such other expenses as the President may deem necessary. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


OUACHITA NATIONAL POREST, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 10780) to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita National 
Forest, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the southwest quarter southeasi quarter of 
section 24, township 4 north, range 28 west, fifth principal meridian, be, 
and the same is hereby, transferred to and made a part of the Ouachita 
National Forest, in the State of Arkansas, and shall hereafter be 
administered subject to the laws and regulations relating to the national 
forest. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE FROM WABASHA, MINN., TO NELSON, WIS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
10823) to grant a right of way or easement over lands of the 
United States within the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge to the Wabasha-Nelson Bridge Co., assignee of the 
Wabasha Bridge Committee, for the construction of a bridge 
from Wabasha, Minn., to Nelson, Wis., as authorized by the act 
of March 10, 1928, as amended December 13, 1929. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes; I will withhold the objection, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This bill is an emergency. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I know it is. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


LAGUARDIA] give some reason for objecting? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; this is a toll bridge. 
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Mr. ANDRESEN. Certainly. Authorized by an act passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Owned and operated for profit. Now you 
are seeking to give them a right of way over Government prop- 
erty as an approach to this bridge? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. How are you going to get across the river 
when the wild life and game refuge goes alongside of the river? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why did they put the bridge there? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. ‘The river has been crossed at that point 
by ferry for years. There is already a road through there, but 
it is not straight. It is too narrow and it is located where it 
will be flooded at high water. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. This provision should have been in the 
original act as it was passed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think there is a defect in the bill which the gentleman has 
not realized. I do not object to the bill, but I do not think 
even the Secretary of Agriculture should be authorized to per- 
mit a right of way to be used for any other purpose than the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. I have no objection to limiting it to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Next, lines 6 and 7, on page 3, provide that 
on reversion it becomes a part of the said upper Mississippi 
River wild life and fish refuge. As a matter of fact, I do not 
believe it ever ceases to be a part of that refuge, and hence that 
language ought not to be there. We will simply give’an ease- 
ment over a highway in the refuge, but it does not cease to be a 
part of the refuge. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The fee title will remain in the Govern- 
ment and all that reverts is the easement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought it meant the whole thing. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Reserving the right to object, 
I have been told that the States of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
contemplate taking over this bridge and making it a free bridge. 
If that is so and you retain section 2 in the bill, this private 
toll-bridge monopoly will have the right to take the right of 
way we are going to give them under this bill, sell and assign 
it, and hold up the taxpayers of these States. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. If the gentleman wishes, I would agree to 
an amendment to strike out section 2. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How many amendments are you going to 
have to this bill? I am not going to let it go through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask the gentleman if the work of 
construction in connection with this bridge is now proceeding. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. It is. May I remind the gentleman from 
New York that the bill granting the right to construct this 
bridge was enacted in 1928. The bridge company, which is made 
up almost entirely of citizens at Wabasha, Minn., and vicinity, 
has already sold nearly $500,000 worth of shares in their bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They have sold shares? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. To local people. 

. LAGUARDIA. Of stock? 

. CHRISTGAU. To local people; yes. ` 

„ LAGUARDIA. And not bonds? 

. CHRISTGAU. Shares of stock. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is ali the more reason why I am 


‘going to object. 


Mr. STAFFORD. To my mind that is all the more reason 
for the construction of this bridge, because it is local capital 
that is seeking to provide a convenience for the benefit of the 
locality. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. If a right of way is not granted one end 
of the bridge will be in river-bottom lands and the other end in 
the city. You are not protecting anyone by making objection 
to it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 
just a word on this bill and reserve the right to object. It is 
proposed to give to a corporation. its successors and assigns, a 
right of way 200 feet in width over any lands—‘ any lands "—of 
the United States reserved or acquired for the purposes of the 
upper Mississippi River wild life and fish refuge, and extending 
between the eastern and western boundaries of said refuge, 
“ along such course as may be suitable upon the final location 
of the bridge.” Now, the report says a toll bridge is already 
under construction. And I should suppose from that language 
that the location of the bridge has already been definitely fixed, 
and therefore I do not understand what that provision in the 
bill means—* 200 feet wide over any lands” on that reserva- 
tion extending between the eastern and western boundaries of 
said refuge as may be suitable “ upon the final location of the 
bridge.” 
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The bill does not say how long that right of way is to be, nor 
does it say anything else about it, except that it is to be 200 feet 
wide, 

There is another provision to which I am opposed and to which 
attention has been called by the gentleman from Michigan, 


Such right of way shall not be used, except by permission of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, for any purpose other than the construction, 
maintenance, and operation of said bridge. 


In other words, the bill proposes to have the use to which this 
strip through this game and fish preserve may be put, left en- 
tirely to the discretion of a Secretary of Agriculture, a political 
appointee. I am not referring to any individual, but I have in 
mind right now Secretaries of the Interior who leased Teapot 
Dome. 

This refuge is the property of the people of the United States. 
We are trustees for them. They are our cestui que trust; and for 
us to turn over to a Secretary of Agriculture the right to lease 
for any length of time, in his discretion, and to any person or 
corporation, a strip 200 feet in width in a national game refuge 
preserve, is something that I can not consent to. 

Moreover, suppose he leases it for eight years? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. If the gentleman will permit, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is not given the power to lease it. It only 
states under what conditions it may be used. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He could, by the bill, give them 
permission to use it for any length of time and for any purpose, 
in his discretion. 

Mr, CHRISTGAU. Will the gentleman be satisfied if we 
strike out that section? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would not be satisfied with 
any bill of this character, when the House is asked to pass it by 
unanimous consent, and I object. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARMY AND NAVY HOSPITAL AT HOT 
SPRINGS, ARK. 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6124) to provide for the 
reconstruction of the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas renews his 
request for the present consideration of House bill 6124, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I understand the gentleman from 
Arkansas has agreed with my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramcron] that a proviso shall be inserted at the end of the bill. 

Mr. GLOVER. I accept that amendment, and also an amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed (1) to raze the buildings constituting the Army and Navy 
Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; (2) to construct on such site a sanitary, 
fireproof hospital with a capacity of approximately 500 beds, and to in- 
stall therein necessary heating and ventilating apparatus, furniture, 
equipment, and accessories; and (3) to build necessary roads leading 
to such hospital. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,800,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, strike out all of line 3 and down to and including line 10 on 
page 1, and all of lines 1, 2, and 3 on page 2, and insert: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to raze such part of the existing hospital buildings in the 
reservation of the Army and Navy General Hospital, at Hot Springs, 
Ark., as may be desirable and proper to make room for the construction 
of another hospital, and thereafter to construct upon said ground such 
additional unit of said Army and Navy General Hospital, at Hot Springs, 
Ark., and for said purpose there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $450,000 out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 

“Sec. 2. All funds expended for the construction or reconstruction 
of hospital buildings and facilities on said Army and Navy General 
Hospital Reservation, at Hot Springs, Ark., authorized by this or any 
other act, shall be so expended under supervision of the Secretary of 
War, and the said hospital shall remain under the jurisdiction and 
control of the War Department.” 
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Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwain to the committee amendment: Page 2, 
line 12, after “ $450,000,” insert “or so much thereof as may be 
necessary.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr, Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hooper: Page 2, line 20, after the word * De- 
partment,” strike out the period, insert a comma and the words “ Pro- 
vided, That the exterior design of said hospital shall be approved by the 
National Park Service.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS PECATONICA RIVER NEAR ROCKFORD, ILL 


Mr. BUCKBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, be- 
cause of an emergency, for the present consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 11779) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, III., in section 5, 
township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth principal medidian. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
11779, and states it is a matter of emergency. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Pecatonica River, 
northwest of Rockford, Ill, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, in section 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth 
principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY RIVER AT OR NEAR OLEAN, N. Y. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 11703) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Olean, N. Y., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Allegheny River at or near Olean, N. X. This is a matter 
of emergency. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
11708, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Allegheny River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Olean, Cat- 
taraugus County, N. Y., in accordance with the provisions of an act en- 
titled “An act to regulate fhe construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to be assured that the member of the 
committee reporting the bill will not offer an amendment to 
make this a toll bridge after we have passed the unanimous- 
consent stage, as was done yesterday. 

Mr. REED of New York. I will guarantee that. 
man need not worry about that at all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The gentle- 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1931 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska calls up the 
conference report on the agricultural appropriation bill, and asks 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement, 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7491) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 9, 10, 
24, 25, 33, 34, 40, and 52. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 35, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, and 
50, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $1,277,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $5,496,786”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 17, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $488,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the acceptance of a donation of land and the 
construction thereon of suitable buildings and appurtenances 
for the forest products laboratory, and for other purposes,’ 
approved April 15, 1930, $100,000; and in addition thereto the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into contracts 
or otherwise to incur obligations for the purposes of such act 
in amounts not exceeding $800,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $12,066,230”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $15,859,230”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $397,474"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $2,593,204”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $59,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Amendment numbered 36: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 36, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
ae sum proposed insert “ $1,322,320”; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
be sum proposed insert “ $1,818,320"; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

For an additional amount for the control, the prevention of 
the spread, and eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, the 
employment of persons and means in the city of Washington 
and elsewhere, investigations, printing, and the maintenance, 
repair, and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles outside of 
the District of Columbia, $1,740,000, to be immediately available: 
Provided, That in addition to the foregoing sum there is au- 
thorized to be transferred from other appropriations available 
to the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1931 such 
sum or sums, not exceeding in the aggregate $1,500,000, to be 
used as an emergency reserve fund for the further purposes of 
this paragraph, and to be released for expenditure when, in the 
judgment of the President of the United States, the intensity 
and/or distribution of infestation of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
render such action necessary: Provided further, That in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no expenditure shall be 
made hereunder until a sum or sums adequate to State coopera- 
tion shall have been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by 
State, county, or local authorities or individuals or organiza- 
tions.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $5,448,800"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read 
as follows: “, and for the erection of a laboratory building in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere for permanent quarters 
for the testing and research work of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and for the acquisition, by purchase, condemnation, gift, 
grant, dedication, or otherwise, of such lands as he may deem 
necessary to provide a suitable site for such laboratory not to 
exceed $300,000, to be paid from the administrative funds 
authorized by the act approved November 9, 1921, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplemental thereto, appropriated 
herein. On and after the passage of this act the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $75,000 made by the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1917 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 39, p. 1161), for such 
a laboratory on the Arlington farm property of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shall cease to be available 
and shall be covered into the Treasury ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$155,397,770”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Rost. G. SIMMONS, 

Joun W. SUMMERS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 

Joan N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Cuas. L. McNary, 

W. L, Joxxs, 

Henry W. KEYES, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

WX. J. HARRIS, 

Jonn B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon 
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and recommended in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 

On No. 1: Retains the Senate language making available for 
the fiscal year 1931 the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion for rent of buildings for the department for the fiscal 
year 1930. 

WEATHER BUREAU 

On No. 2: Appropriates $10,000, as provided by the Senate, 
for extending horticultural frost warning service in the West. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $30,000, as provided by the Senate, 
for expansion of weather reporting service to include data on 
ceiling and visibility conditions for the benefit of commercial 
aviation. 

On No, 4: Corrects a total. 

* BUREAU OF DAIRY INDUSTRY 

On No. 5: Increases the allotment for construction of build- 
ings under the Bureau of Dairy Industry in the sum of $5,090, 
to care for the construction of a dairy barn at Mandan, N. Dak. 

On Nos. 6 and 7: Corrects a title, 

BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 

On No. 8: Appropriates $20,000, as provided by the Senate, 
for study of culture of sea-island cotton, development of a seed 
supply for same, ete. 

On No. 9: Appropriates $140,000, as provided by the House, 
instead of $160,000, as provided by the Senate, for studies of 
rubber, fiber, and other tropical plants. 

On No. 10: Strikes out the appropriation of $12,500, as pro- 
vided by the Senate, for studies in the culture of Turkish 
tobacco. 

On No. 11: Retains the increase of $5,000, as provided by the 
Senate, in the appropriation for speeding up the testing of 
sugar-cane varieties for adaptation to conditions in Louisiana, 

On No. 12: Retains the Senate appropriation of $5,000 for 
date-growing studies, and strikes out the Senate appropriation 
of $5,000 for studies of the diseases of cabbages and onions. 

On No. 13: Retains the Senate appropriation of $20,000 for 
the study of acid tolerant leguminous crops in the Southeastern 
States. 

On Nos. 14 and 15: Corrects the total of the bureau appropria- 
tion and adjusts the amount available for personal services 
in the District of Columbia. 

FOREST SERVICE 

On No. 16: Corrects the spelling of a word. 

On No. 17: Retains the Senate appropriation of $10,500 for 
the study of southern hardwoods and $5,000 for horticultural 
research work in northern Georgia. 

On No. 18: Retains the Senate appropriation of $15,000 for 
investigations at Madison (Wis.) Forest Products Laboratory of 
pulp possibilities of softwoods, 

On No. 19: Appropriates $100,000, together with authority to 
obligate in the additional sum of $800,000, for new buildings at 
the forest products laboratory at Madison, Wis., as provided by 
the House, instead of a direct appropriation of $900,000 for 
such purposes, as provided by the Senate. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $50,000, as provided by the Senate, 
instead of $25,000, as provided by the House, for investigations 
in forest economics. 

On No. 21: Corrects a total. 

On No. 22: Corrects a citation of a statute, 

On No, 23: Corrects a total. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 

On No. 24: Restores the House appropriation of $25,000, 
stricken out by the Senate, for the establishment of a soil ero- 
sion station in the Pacific Northwest. 

On No. 25: Corrects a total. 

BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 

On No, 26: Retains the Senate appropriation of $5,000 for 
pea-weevil investigations and strikes out the Senate appropria- 
tion of $3,800 for investigations of the bean beetle in New 
Mexico. 

On No. 27: Retains the Senate increase of $10,000 in the 
appropriation for developing sugarcane-borer parasites. 

On No. 28: Retains the Senate appropriation of $10,000 for 
mosquito investigations in the Columbia River Valley. 

On No. 29: Retains the Senate appropriation of $5,000 for 
insect pests of confections and nut meats. 

On No, 80: Retains the Senate appropriation of $7,500 for 
apiary investigations in Pacific Coast States and $3,100 for bee- 
keeping studies. 

On No, 81: Corrects a total. 

BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


On No, 32: Strikes out the Senate appropriation of $5,000 for 
purchase of animals at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., fur-bearing 
animal station and retains the Senate appropriation of $2,000 
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for the study of the diseases of fur-bearing animals at that 
station. 

On No. 33: Strikes out the Senate appropriation of $4,157 for 
laboratory work in identification of birds and mammals col- 
lorea by the Biological Survey and cooperating scientific agen- 
cies. 

On No. 34: Strikes out the Senate appropriation of $40,000 
for investigations concerning destruction of young wild ducks by 
predatory animals. 

On No. 35: Appropriates $40,000, as provided by the Senate, 
instead of $15,000, as provided by the House, for the establish- 
ment of a musk-oxen industry in Alaska. 

On No. 36: Corrects a total. 

On Nos. 37 and 38: Corrects a title. 

On Nos. 39 and 40: Corrects a total and adjusts the amount 
available for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 

On No. 41: Appropriates $70,000, as provided by the Senate, 
ach of $20,000, as provided by the House, for tobacco 
grading. 

On No. 42: Retains the Senate appropriation of $10,000 for 
extension of market news service to the Oregon State College 
of Agriculture. 

On No. 43: Corrects a total. 

On Nos. 44 and 45: Corrects a total and adjusts the amount 
available for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

PLANT QUARANTINE AND CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 


On No. 46, relating to the Mediterranean fruit fly: Appro- 
priates $1,740,000 for control, prevention, and eradication work, 
and authorizes the President to transfer not to exceed $1,500,000 
from other appropriations available to the department during 
the fiscal year 1931 and to release the same for expenditure 
when, in his judgment, the intensity and/or distribution of in- 
festation of the fly renders such action necessary in lieu of a 
direct appropriation of $6,900,000 for such purposes, as provided 
by the Senate. 

On No. 47: Corrects a total. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Corrects a title. 
Corrects the spelling of a word. 

On No. 50: Corrects the citation of a statute. 

On No. 51: Restores the provision, stricken out by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to expend not to ex- 
ceed $300,000 out of administrative funds authorized by the 
Federal highway act approved November 9, 1921, as amended, 
for the erection of a laboratory building in the District of Co- 
lumbia or elsewhere for permanent quarters for the testing and 
research work of the Bureau of Public Roads, and for the acqui- 
sition of a site therefor, in modified language, confining the 
authorization to the funds appropriated in this bill. 

On No. 52: Strikes out the Senate appropriation of $805,561 
for the restoration of Federal-aid roads in South Carolina 
damaged by floods. 

On No. 53: Corrects the total of the bill. 


Rost. G. SIMMONS, 

Jonan W. NUMMERS, 

J. P. BUCHANAN, 

JOHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


On No. 48: 
On No. 49; 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I was startled, surprised, 
and shocked to hear in this report that we are providing $1,700,- 
000 for the further eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly 
in Florida. I had the impression that it did not now exist. We 
sent a committee down there, of which the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] was a member, and I understood 
from that committee that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop] and others went over the State with a magnifying glass 
and they could not find a fly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The statement of the gentleman from New 
York is correct, we found no flies. Last August the Agricul- 
tural Department was asking for $26,000,000 for this purpose, 
and at the time that we went down there they asked in excess 
of $15,000,000. After we came back they asked for $6,000,000, 
and we are now down to $1,700,000, which will enable them to 
carry on the work, keep up the quarantine work, and absolve the 
Government from any further claim. I think we have justified 
our trip to Florida. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That may be so; but is there any danger 
that a part of this money will be used to breed new flies to 
justify an appropriation next time? [Langhter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think so. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 
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The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the.conference 
report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, several days ago the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp] inserted in the RECORD a 
statement of Mr. Marsh, of the University of Nebraska, regard- 
ing the Federal Farm Board. Later the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] inserted a statement by Governor McKel- 
vey answering the statement. Due to the fact that these two 
statements are in the RECORD, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting two letters from the secretary 
of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include two letters written by C. B. 
Steward, secretary Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, to John 
R. Webster, president board of regents, University of Nebraska, 
regarding the Federal Farm Board. 

The letters are as follows: 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 15, 1930. 
Mr. JOHN L. WEESTER, 
President Board of Regents, University of Nebraska, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sin: I am inclosing a clipping from the Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
issue of April 23, of a paid advertisement purporting to be signed by Mr. 
Fred A. Marsh, a regent of the University of Nebraska. This advertise- 
ment signed by a regent of the university first appeared in the Central 
City Republican, issue of April 8, 1930. It appeared there as a full- 
page advertisement. Reprints of this full-page advertisement were 
mailed broadcast throughout Nebraska by a mailing bureau in Omaha. 
For your information, I wish to say that this is only one of a series of 
similar advertisements appearing in the same paper each week, signed by 
different men, all of the same general nature, and all mailed out by the 
mailing bureau in Omaha. 

I wish to direct your attention to the fact that Mr. Marsh is using 
his position as a regent of the university for its publicity value in 
attacking the Farm Board and indirectly the cooperative-marketing 
movement among farmers. The significant thing is that these attacks 
all appear originally in the Central City Republican, and that some 
of the men who sign them, while they advertise themselves to be farmers, 
are in reality stool pigeons of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. 

The Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association has been a bitter foe of 
farmers’ cooperative organizations ever since the beginning of this 
movement 25 years ago. I wish to say that I concede that Mr. Marsh 
has a right to his opinions, and if he wished to fight the battles of 
the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, he has a right to do so, but as 
a Nebraska farmer and a representative of Nebraksa farmers’ organiza- 
tions I wish to protest against the use by Mr. Marsh of his position as 
a regent of the University of Nebraska to secure publicity and act as 
a cat’s-paw for the enemies of the farmers’ cooperative movement in 
Nebraska—the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Nebraska is preeminently an agricultural State. The support of our 
university comes very largely directly or indirectly in the form of taxes 
paid by agriculture. In addition to that, I wish to point out that the 
university derives considerable financial support from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that this financial support is included in the appropriation 
made for the Department of Agriculture and is expended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of which the Secretary, a Cabinet member, is 
also a member of the Farm Board which Mr. Marsh is criticizing. 
Now, of course, we have very good reason to believe that the adver- 
tisement attacking the Farm Board and cooperative marketing which 
Mr. Marsh signed as a regent of the university was inspired by the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association, and that they paid for the adver- 
tisement and for its distribution. Will Mr. Marsh on his honor say 
that this was original with him and that he bore the expense? 

You know it just happens that Central City is the headquarters 
of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association and that Mr. T. B. King, 
secretary and manager of the T. B. Hord Grain Co., is also the president 
of the Nebraska Grain Dealers’ Association. I sm very sorry indeed 
that a regent of the university would so far belittle the high position 
which he occupies by making use of that office in order to spread 
propaganda detrimental to the Interests of the cooperative movement 
among farmers in Nebraska, and I especially condemn it because Mr. 
Marsh was represented to be the farmer representative on the board 
of regents for his district. Certainly he has acted in a very unethical 


and reprehensible manner in permitting his position as a regent of the 
university to be used for such a contemptible purpose. 

I hope you will bring this matter to the attention of the board of 
regents at the next regular meeting of the board, and that the board 
will see fit to officially place its stamp of disapproval upon such a use 
of the high position of a regent of the University of Nebraska. Other- 
wise the just criticism of farmers may be leveled at the board of 
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regents as a whole. In my opinion, Mr. Marsh should relieve the board 
of regents of the University of Nebraska of such an embarrassing situa- 
tion as has come about because of his unwise actions by immediately 
resigning from the board, as he certainly has proven unfaithful to the 
interests which he was supposed to represent. 
Very truly yours, 
C. B. Srewarp, Secretary. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., May 16, 1930. 
Mr. JoHN R. WEBSTER, 
President Board of Regents, University of Nebraska, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sm: I have just read in the Omaha-World Herald the state- 
ment of Mr. Fred A. Marsh, regent of the university, in defense of his 
action in assisting the organized grain dealers in their opposition to 
the Farm Board and to the cooperative efforts of farmers to market 
the products which they produce. 

Mr. Marsh says he did not approve of the use of his title as a regent 
of the university in the statement which appeared over his name and 
which he admits he did not prepare or mail out, May I suggest that 
we need men on our board of regents who think for themselves and do 
not depend upon somebody else to do their thinking for them. I want 
to point out further that Mr. Marsh's statement was first made in the 
Central City Republican on April 3. This statement was later reprinted 
and broadcasted over the State over his signature as a regent and later 
was printed again as an advertisement in the Grain Dealers Journal 
on April 23. It looks as though Regent Marsh had not made a very 
strong effort to prohibit the use of his title as a regent of the university. 
In fact, there does not seem to be any statement from him disclaiming 
the unwarranted use of his official position until be has been publicly 
condemned for his unethical conduct. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Marsh js justified in Saying that so far as 
he knows the persons who signed these advertisements to which I 
referred are farmers and not connected with the Nebraska Grain Dealers“ 
Association. I accept his statement as correct and retract that part of 
my statement. I do not change my position that Mr. Marsh and these 
others have been induced to assist the organized grain dealers in their 
battle to crush the development of the cooperative marketing principle 
umong farmers. The issue is clearly drawn and Mr. Marsh has chosen 
to align himself with the enemies of cooperative marketing. 

He expresses great sympathy for the grain dealers, but he bas never 
raised his voice in sympathy of the thousands of farmers who, because 
of the postwar deflation, have lost their homes and the savings of a life- 
time. He seems to be of the same opinion as the grain dealers of 
Minneapolis that “the farmers should go home and slop the hogs,” 
leaving the marketing of his products to the favored interests who have 
grown wealthy at the expense of the producer class who have seen the 
value of their property steadily depreciate because of its low earning 
ability. I am very glad indeed that Mr. Marsh has publicly acknowl- 
edged his alignment with the enemies of farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations. When he was elected a member of the board of regents 
it was thought that he was properly classed as a representative of 
farmers, but we now find we are mistaken and that it was just another 
case of fooling the farmer. We regret very much that a member of the 
board of regents should lose sight of the great responsibilities of his 
position to the extent that he would permit selfish interests to exploit 
the infiuence of that position in order to spread this propaganda against 
cooperative marketing. In my opinion, Mr. Marsh's explanation only 
puts him deeper in the mire. 

Very truly yours, 
C. B. Stewanp, Secretary. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, the following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

To Mr. Srrovicn, for the balance of the week, on account of 


illness. 
To Mr. Reece, for three days, on account of private business. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania., from the Committce on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 


' Speaker : 


H. R. 1234. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels; 

H. R. 8574. An act to transfer to the Attorney General cer- 
tain functions in the administration of. the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of 
Justice, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9843. An act to enable the Secretary of War to accom- 
plish the construction of approaches and surroundings, together 
with the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 
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H. R. 10340. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, mainiain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark.; and S 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution authorizing the presentation of 
medals to the officers and men of the Byrd Anarctic expedition. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 
214 miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. ; 

S. 548. An act for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork of 
the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky. ; 

S. 3742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River 
at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3743. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River 
at or near Canton, Ky.; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; 

S. 3783. An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; 
and 

S. 4119. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 
1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama. 


ADJOURN MENT 
And then, on motion of Mr. TILSsON (at 4 o'clock and 43 min- 


utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
May 21, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE ITEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, May 21, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To prohibit experiments on living dogs in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and providing a penalty for violation thereof (H. R. 
7884). 

To authorize the merger of street-railway corporations oper- 
ating in the District of Columbia (H. J. Res. 159). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
“near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

477. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimates of appropriations submitted by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to pay claims 
and causes of actions which have been settled by them under 
the provisions of an act authorizing the commissioners to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia amounting 
tó”$98,242.09 (H. Doc. No. 406); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

478. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1931, in the 
sum of $20,800 (H. Doc. No. 407) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

479. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
pertaining to the Legislative Establishment, amounting to 
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$404,190.68 (H. Doc. No. 408); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

480. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the George Washington Bicentennial Commission for the 
fiscal year 1931, amounting to $364,875, in lieu of the estimate 
of $148,200 on April 10, 1930 (H. Doc. No. 409); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
12263. A bill to authorize the acquisition of 1,000 acres of 
land, more or less, for aerial bombing range purposes at Kelly 
Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain damage claims; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1538). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3810. An 
act to provide for the commemoration of the termination of the 
War between the States at Appomattox Court House, Va.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1541). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12231. A bill authorizing the exchange of certain 
real properties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary 
of Commerce on behalf of the United States Government and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate 
conveyances containing certain conditions and reservations; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1542). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BROWNE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
333. A joint resolution to authorize an appropriation of $10,000 
for the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
Ninth International Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
1931; without amendment (Rept. No. 1543). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CROSSER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. II. R. 12284. A bill to provide for the cénstruction of 
vessels for the Coast Guard for rescue and assistance work on 
Lake Erie; without amendment (Rept. No. 1544). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2215. A bill for 
the relief of Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co,; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1532). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5523. A bill for the relief of Mrs. A. K. Root; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1533). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5926. A bill for 
the relief of Lillian N. Lakin; with amendment (Rept. No. 1534). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8607. A bill for 
the relief of Frank Bayer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1535). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9199. A bill for 
the relief of John F. Williams and Anderson Tyler; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1536). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 9215. A bill for 
the relief of Jessie Axton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1537). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
416. A bill to equalize the basis of longevity pay and retirement 
of Warrant Officer Edward F. McCarron, United States Army; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1539). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4084. <A bill for 
the relief of the United States Bank of St. Louis, Mo.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1540). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12421) 


granting a pension to Ella Ellis, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIO BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 12479) to coordinate the agri- 
cultural experiment station work and to extend the benefits of 
certain acts of Congress to the Territory of Porto Rico; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 12480) to amend an act to pre- 
vent the destruction or dumping, without good and sufficient 
cause therefor, of farm produce received in interstate commerce 
by commission merchants and others, and to require them to 
truly and correctly account therefor, same being known as the 
produce agency act; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12481) to promote agricul- 
tural progress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 12482) to relieve unemploy- 
ment, to protect American labor, to encourage industry and 
regulate commerce with foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12483) to provide for moral 
and humane education in the publie schools in the District of 
Columbia, and to prohibit practices inimical thereto; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12484) to amend the act approved Febru- 
ary 28, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the establishment 
of a municipal center in the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12485) au- 
thorizing the construction and equipment of a United States 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital in the first congressional district of 
Oklahoma ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion, 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12486) to 
designate streets to be known as Memorial Boulevard; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12487) to amend the naturali- 
zation laws in respect of residence requirement, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 12488) to provide for the 
regulation of tolls over certain bridges; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 12489) to provide for the 
enforcement of the act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities,” approved June 8, 1906, as amended, and 
the Lacey Act, approved May 25, 1900, as amended, regulating 
interstate or foreign commerce in wild animals and birds, or 
parts thereof, and for the protection of employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12490) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 12491) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Turner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12492) granting a pension to David W. 
Skinner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 12493) granting a pension to 
Emina Dennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12494) granting a pension to Mattie 
Grover ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12495) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara A. Mosier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12496) for the relief of Hermie Frederick; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12497) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha A. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 12498) for the relief of the Port 
Arthur Canal & Dock Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12499) for the relief of Charles 
H. Early; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12500) for the relief of Charles H. Earl; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 12501) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Kern; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FINLEY: A bill (H. R. 12502) granting a pension to 
Gellgoo Wells; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H, R. 12503) for the relief 
ret peot Col. Fred E. Bury; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12504) for the relief of 
Theodore W. Beland; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: A bill (H. R. 12505) for the relief of Cath- 
erine L. Merrill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 12506) for the relief of H. E. 
Hurley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bil (H. R. 12507) 
granting an increase of pension to Thomas P. Dunn; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 12508) for the relief of 
Claude Cyril Langley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: A bill (H. R. 12509) for the relief of 
Charles J, Eisenhauer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 12510) granting a pension to 
Mabel F. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 12511) granting a pension to 
Emma J. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 12512) granting an 
increase of pension to Laura A. Brazelton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12513) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Jerusha Tuller; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12514) granting a pension to Mary Car- 
penter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12515) granting a pension to 
Zerah M. Bridges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 12516) 
granting increase of pension to Mary G. Haines; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12517) granting an increase in pension to 
Rhoda Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12518) granting an increase in pension to 
Mary T. Hardy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 12519) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alzina Griffin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12520) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Barnheisel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7322. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Memorial of Baptist Women's 
Missionary Society of the Davids Fork Church, Chilesburg, Ky., 
signed by Krille Ware, president, and Lula Gahagan, secretary, 
memorializing Congress to enact a law for the Federal super- 
vision of the production and distribution of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7323. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, of Peterson, Iowa, urging that 
Congress enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pic- 
tures establishing higher standards before production for films 
that are to be licensed for interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7324. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of the Philip- y 
pine Islands, favoring the passage of House bill 8371; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

7325. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
committee on foreign and insular trade, New York Board of 
Trade (Inc.), indorsing Senate bill 2627, to provide for the ex- 
tension of the life of the passport and the reduction of the fee; 
to the Conmittee on Foreign Affairs. 

7326. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by the president, 
Mrs. F. F. Lapp, and the secrefary, Mrs. Ida F. Mitchell, of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Waterloo, Iowa, 
which represents a large number of women, urging the passage 
of legislation for the Federal supervision of motion-picture films 
that are to be licensed for interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7327. By Mr, SELVIG: Petition of Hennepin County Couneil, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, urging the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Labor employment service to be located in the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota ; to the Committee on Labor. 

7328. By Mr. STONE: Petition of Quincey M. Rusco and 
wives of letter carriers of Stillwater, Okla., in support of House 
bill 6603, 44-hour week bill; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

7329. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of Eloise P. Green, of 
Berea, Ky., favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures to 
establish higher standards in that industry ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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7330. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Merrett Storr, 1300 Wes- 
munster Building, 110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 6147; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

7331. Also, petition of Lincoln Letter Co., 205 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill., protesting against the passage of the pro- 
posed 214-cent rate on first-class mail; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7332. Also, petition of Mr. H. E. Schoefield, 8817 Throop 
Street, Chicago, III., and 25 other citizens of Chicago, III., 
urging the immediate passage of House bill 10821; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

7333. Also, petition of Rumford Chemical Works, Hast St. 
Louis, III., protesting against Senate bill 3060, creating a Fed- 
eral bureau of employment; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

7334. Also, petition of B. Heller & Co., Calumet Avenue and 
Fortieth Street, Chicago, Ill, urging defeat of Senate bill 
3060; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 21, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou ruler of the nations, who hast called 
us to share with Thee in the order and government of the 
world, bring us now through quiet prayer into the spirit from 
which shall flow some streams of service for the Nation’s weal 
as light streams from the stars. Pardon our shortcomings, our 
instability of purpose, our proneness to decline from vivid 
aspiration to the dullness of content, and grant us such clear- 
mindedness, such passion for the reign of righteousness that 
what we greatly think we shall ever nobly dare. And when we 
talk with our past hours in spirit walks of days deceased, speak 
Thou with us, that we may know that life is long which 
answers life’s great end. All of which we ask through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia Na- 
tional Park; 

8.3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

S. 3585. An act to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan 
National Forest, Ariz. as an addition to the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation; and 

S. 3817. An act to facilitate and simplify national-forest 
administration. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 7491) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 320) authorizing reconstruction and improvement 
of a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo., with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, State of Michigan; and 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across. the Peedee River and a bridge across the Wac- 
camaw River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as 
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the Upper Mississippi National Park in the States of Iowa, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota ; 

H. R. 5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to author- 
ize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route serv- 
ice re a date earlier than the date of the order requiring such 
service ; 

H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; 

H. R. 7924. An act for the erection of tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp Blount and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9300. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to hire 
vehicles from village delivery carriers; 

H. R. 9870. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9707. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not to exceed 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring public-utility properties, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark. ; 

H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 
389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 631), making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1913; 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; 

H. R. 11679. To extend hospital facilities to certain retired 
officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service, to improve the 
efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 
8 

II. R. 11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, III., in sec- 
tion 5, township 27 north, range 11 east, fourth principal 
meridian ; 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain re- 
tired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service; 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
a delegation of the United States to the sixth meeting of the 
Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at 
Budapest in 1931; 

H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 21% 
ie southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla.; 

S. 548. An act for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork of 
the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

8.3743. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland River 
at or near Canton, Ky.; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; 

S. 3783. An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; 

S. 4119. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 
1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama; 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended; 
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H. R. 1234. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 


ls * 

II. R. 7491. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 8574. An act to transfer to the Attorney General cer- 
tain functions in the administration of the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of Jus- 
tice, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate 
its location, and events connected with its history; 

H. R. 9843. An act to enable the Secretary of War to accom- 
plish the construction of approaches and surroundings, together 
with the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 

H. R. 10340. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark. ; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution authorizing the presentation of 
medals to the officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Frazier La Follette Sheppard 
Ashurst George McCulloch Shipstead 
Baird Glass McKellar Shortridge 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Simmons 
Bingbam Goldsborough McNar; Smoot 
Black Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Bora Harrison Norris Sullivan 
Bratton Hastings Nye Swanson 
rock Hatfield Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hawes Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hayden Patterson ‘Trammell 
Caraway Hebert Phipps Tydings 
Connally Heflin Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland Howell Pittman Wagner 
Couzens Johnson Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Jones Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Kean Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind, Waterman 
Dill Keyes Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess King Schall Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. Surra] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the routine morning business the Senate 
shall proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar under Rule VIIT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as 
the Upper Mississippi National Park in the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; and 

H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 5190. An act to enable the Postmaster General to au- 
thorize the establishment of temporary or emergency star-route 
service from a date earlier than the date of the order requiring 
such service; 

H. R. 9300. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
hire vehicles from village delivery carriers; and 

H. R. 11007. An act to amend the act of August 24, 1912 (ch. 
389, par. 7, 37 Stat. 556; U. S. C., title 39, sec. 631), making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, 

H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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H. R. 7924, An act for the erection of tablets or markers and 
the commemoration of Camp Blonnt and the Old Stone Bridge, 
Lincoln County, Tenn.; and 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 9370. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public at Cincinnati, Ohio; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R.9707. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not to exceed 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of acquiring public-utility properties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 11679. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain 
retired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service, to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
DENTES bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 


H. R. 11779. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pecatonica River northwest of Rockford, III., in sec- 
tion 5, ene 27 north, range 11 east, fourth principal merid- 
ian; an 

H. R. 12447. An act to extend hospital facilities to certain re- 
tired officers and employees of the Lighthouse Service and to 
improve the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to provide for the expenses of 
a delegation of the United States to the sixth meeting of the 
Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Budi- 
pest in 1931; 

H. J. Res. 280. Joint resolution to authorize participation by 
the United States in the Interparliamentary Union; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


IMPROVEMENT OF ROAD IN WIND RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, WYO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 320) uu- 
thorizing reconstruction and improvement of a public road in 
Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo., which were, on page 1, 
line 5, to strike out “ $150,000" and insert “not more than 
$150,000 to pay not more than one-half the cost,” and on page 2, 
line 4, after the word“ roads,” to insert “and only Indian labor 
shall be employed except for engineering and supervision.” 

Mr. KENDRICK. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO CITY OF SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3934) 
granting certain lands to the city of Sault Ste. Marie, State 
of Michigan, which was to strike out the preamble. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1171) to 
establish and operate a national institute of health, to create 
a system of fellowships in said institute, and to authorize the 
Government to accept donations for use in ascertaining the 
cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting human beings, 
and for other purposes, which were, on page 1, to strike out 
lines 3 to 7, inclusive, and down to and including the word 
“The” in line 8 and insert That the”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the syllables “ ratory,” to insert “of the Public Health Serv- 
ice”; on the same page, line 2, after the word “health,” to 
insert a comma and “and all laws, authorizations, and appro- 
priations pertaining to the Hygienic Laboratory shall hereafter 
be applicable for the operation and maintenance of the national 
institute of health“; on page 2, line 8, after the word 


“thereon,” to insert and to furnish and equip,” and on page 2, 
lines 8 and 9, to strike out “including furniture and equip- 
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ment”; on page 2, to strike out lines 12 and 13, and down to 
and ineluding “1902” in line 14; on page 2, line 25, after the 
word “thereto,” to insert “, and for the acquisition of grounds 
or for the erection, equipment, and maintenance of buildings 
and premises: Provided, That conditional gifts may be accepted 
if recommended by the Surgeon General and the National 
Advisory Health Council”; on page 3, line 10, after the word 
“ general,” to insert “, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury ”; on page 3, line 10, after the word “establish,” to 
insert “and maintain”; on page 3, line 11, to strike out all 
after the word “health” down to and including the word 
„maintenance“ in line 12 and insert “from funds donated for 
that purpose; on page 3, line 13, after the word “ scientists,” 
to insert “, other than commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service”; on page 4, line 5, after the figures “ 1923,” to 
insert and amendments thereto”; on page 4, after line 14, to 
insert a new paragraph to read as follows: 


Sec. 6. That hereafter the Director of the National Institute of 
Health while so serving shall have the rank and shall receive the pay 
and aHowances of a medical director of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senate has just con- 
curred in the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 1171) to 
establish and operate a national institute of health, to create a 
system of fellowships in said institute, and to authorize the 
Government to accept donations for use in ascertaining the 
cause, prevention, and cure of diseases affecting human beings, 
and for other purposes, 

It gives me great satisfaction to realize that I am the author 
of this bill, which I believe is fraught with incalculable good to 
humanity; it is my dream come true. 

The object of the bill is to bring together under the Public 
Health Service in a great institution in this city representatives 
of every branch of science connected with plant and animal 
life, so that they may conduct under the most favorable auspices 
intensive research into all the diseases that afflict human beings 
for the purpose of discovering their cause, cure, and prevention. 

During the years of persistent effort following the first intro- 
duction of this measure July 1, 1926, many men of vision and 
love for their fellows have assisted materially in doing the edu- 
cational work necessary for its proper understanding by Con- 
gress. It is impossible to name all of them, but I can not re- 
frain from mentioning President Hooyer; ex-President Coolidge ; 
Mr. Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury; and Mr. Francis 
P, Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation. These four 
great Americans saw with clear eyes the possibilities of this 
health institute for preventing or curing disease, with its awful 
suffering and colossal economic losses, not only to our country 
but to the whole world. They and many others gave their whole- 
hearted support to the bill. 

On behalf of the countless millions in the ages to come who 
will be benefited by this institute, I thank these gentlemen and 
all others who have given and who hereafter may give it aid 
and encouragement. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD as 
part of my remarks extracts from reports on the bill and from 
addresses on the measure made by me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Exnikrr 1 


[Extract from report of the Senate Commerce Committee, presented 
January 18, 1930, to accompany S. 1171, to create a national institute 
of health] 

The intent of the bill: 

The object of this bill is to promote the health of human beings, to 
improve their earning capacity, to reduce their Uving expenses, to in- 
crease their happiness, and prolong their lives. 

It seeks to prevent disease by ascertaining its cause and applying pre- 
ventive measures in advance of its outbreak. 

It has unselfish interest to serve, and its beneficent results will enter 
every home in the Nation. 

It appreciates that disease is universal and ignores State and National 
lines, hence it sceks to establish in this Capital City, a great national 
institute of health in the belief that it will become a clearing house of 
health for all the world. 

It has received the indorsements of distinguished men of science, 
and of all the national organizations of related scientific research. 

The bill contains three distinct features: First, the creation of a 
national institute of health in the Public Health Service under the 
administrative direction and control of the Surgeon General, for the 
special purpose of pure scientific research to ascertain the cause, pre- 
vention, and cure of diseases affecting human beings. It does not 
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ereate any new bureaus or new commissions, but utilizes existing Govern- 
ment machinery and provides for much enlargement of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, which is merged in and made an essential part of the 
national institute. It authorizes the appropriation of $750,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for construction and equipment of 
additional buildings at the present Hygienic Laboratory of the Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

Second. It authorizes the Treasury Department to accept gifts un- 
conditionally for study, investigation, and research in problems relating 
to the health of man and matters pertaining thereto, with the proviso 
that if gifts in the sum of half a million dollars or more are made, the 
name of the donor shall be attached thereto. 

Third. It proposes the establishment and maintenance in the institute 
of a system of fellowships in scientific research in order to secure the 
proper scientific personnel and to encourage and aid men and women 
of marked proficiency to combat the diseases that menace human health. 

Shortage of financial support for local, municipal, State, and Federal 
health agencies is much to be regretted because it delays the spread of 
existing knowledge, through which many sicknesses and diseases might 
be prevented or cured. The total insufficiency of funds appropriated for 
the Hygienic Laboratory has been most unfortunate and has greatly re- 
tarded the development of pure research in the problems of health by 
that splended institution. 

We have accomplished wonderful results through the vast sums ex- 
pended by our State and National Governments in successfully com- 
bating the diseases of plants and lower animals, through the thousands 
of State and Federal officials engaged in research and teaching in order 
to benefit agriculture and through the marvelous development of trans- 
portation on earth, water, and in the air. It is unfortunate, however, 
that our public-health activities can not be placed in this category of 
brilliant successes that have made America a land of magic and wonder 
to all the world. The fault does not lie with our health officials and 
scientists, for they have no superiors, but is due to the comparatively 
small proportion of our national wealth expended in solving health 
problems. Though our appropriations for this purpose have been pitifully 
inadequate and small in comparison with other departments, nevertheless 
we can justly boast of the great results achieved by our public-health 
scientists. 

The main purpose of this bill is to arouse our people to the impera- 
tive necessity and wisdom of preventing the innumerable diseases that 
affect humanity, and of making life more comfortable and happy by 
assuring good health, the greatest of temporal blessings. 

The plan of the institute is to make of it a great cooperative scien- 
tific organization in which leading experts in every branch of science 
will be brought together and given opportunity to work in unison for 
the purpose of discovering all the natural laws governing buman life, 
and especially to learn those variations of such laws which are detri- 
mental to human health. It is confidently believed that if there is 
brought together in one central place under one directing head the very 
ablest experts in the sciences of medicine, surgery, chemistry, physics, 
biology, bacteriology, pharmacology, pharmacy, dentistry, etc., and a 
concentrated, united effort for a term of years is made by them against 
disease, singling out first the more important maladies, such as cancer, 
tuberculosis, common cold, pneumonia, etc., that success will result 
therefrom. While very remarkable and most beneficial efforts have been 
made in the war against disease by our great medical schools and en- 
dowed institutions, there has never been in any one place a combination 
and concentration of all the branches of science such as is contemplated 
in the national institute of health. In our universities constant work 
is in progress and should be generously supported, but too often the 
workers are isolated and can devote only part time to research because 
of the claims of teaching duties. Too often the chemist needs the 
knowledge and technique of the biologist, and equally often the biologist 
needs the chemist’s information and point of view. 

It is thought that liberal donations in further support of the institute 
will be made by public-spirited citizens who desire to benefit their 
fellow men. Any such gifts will be held in trust by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the income thereof administered by the Surgeon General, 
with all the safeguards attendant upon Federal appropriations. A case 
in point is the Smithsonian Institution, which was established by a 
donation of $550,000 made by James Smithson, an Englishman, in 1826, 
to the United States for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men, The Smithsonian Institution is one of the greatest research 
institutions in the world and has been of incalculable value. How 
much good might have accrued had Smithson been able to make a similar 
donation for the purpose of preventing disease among men, Another 
case in point is a Federal statute passed several years ago authorizing 
the Library of Congress to accept donations, under which authority about 
$2,000,000 have been received. 

The system of fellowships for researches of demonstrated proficiency 
is a most important one. These fellowships would offer inducement and 
opportunity for those specially qualified for this line of research to serye 
their fellow men in the most useful of all ways. While it is contem- 
plated that the bulk of this research work will be carried out in the 
laboratories in Washington, nevertheless it is not so limited, for under 
the terms of the bill these “fellows” could be assigned to a definite 
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problem in educational or endowed institutions in any other part of this 
or other countries, wherever it would be most advantageous for the 
problem to be worked upon. The existence of such fellowships will 
direct the attention of the young men and women of our universities, 
and even those in our high schools, to the desirability of equipping 
themselves for lifetime work in this most important of all fields of ap- 
plied science. A system of fellowships was established by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in its war on hookworm, and found to be very suc- 
cessful, and aided that great organization materially in bringing this 
disease under control. 
THE NECESSITY FOR A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


The scope of work coming under the national institute of health i 
very great. An idea as to some of the problems awaiting solution is 
clearly set out in a recent study made by the Public Health Service of 
the cases of sickness in a typical small town. ‘Translated into terms of 
the population of the United States, it is shown that the number of 
persons suffering from minor sicknesses in 1927 were as follows: 


Colds and bronchitis— 


Whooping cough_---_-__--__ 


Rheumatism and jumbago——44444ł4!!⸗“4“ 616, 000 
Heart and other circulatory diseases — 2, 196, 000 
Hay rei and than ð — 600, 


It must be remembered that these figures do not touch on the more- 
dreaded diseases, such as cancer, tuberculosis, ete. Furthermore, it 
should give rise to serious thought when we read from the report of 
Dr. George T. White, secretary and manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, that while the death rate among policy- 
holders of the 52 legal reserve life-insurance companies was 828 per 
100,000 policyholders in 1921, nevertheless the corresponding figures 
for 1927 were 823.5, a decrease of only 4.5 deaths per 100,000, which 
is equivalent to a decrease of only 0.045 of 1 per cent, and this in spite 
of all the wonderful developments in science during that period of six 
years. 

Entirely apart from the inconvenience, the suffering, and the sorrow, 
what an economic loss this represents; inefficiency in work, absenteeism 
from daily duties, prolonged stays in hospitals, expense of medical 
treatment, a tremendous loss from the productive capacity of our citil- 
zeury, when interpreted in money terms—as has been so clearly demon- 
strated by calculations of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, chief statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., whose letter on this subject is incor- 
porated in this report. 

Three estimates of the annual repair bill of the human frames of our 
citizens, namely, the cost of medical service, have been made. Doctor 
Dublin estimates about $1,000,000,000; Doctor Herty about $1,015,000,- 
000; while the Red Cross estimates $60 per family annually, which is 
the equivalent of practically $1,500,000,000. 

To this great amount must be added further loss from wages, etc., 
amounting to at least $2,000,000,000, and finally some $6,000,000,000 
as representing the financial value of those lives which have been lost 
through premature death from preventable diseases. Certainly the 
loss from those sicknesses which at present we do not know how to 
control represents on a conservative basis at least an equal amount. 
We thus reach figures of startling magnitude, far exceeding losses from 
floods and other national disasters, and these are annual losses, If 
these losses are to be reduced the only sure road is that of scientific 
research with its results vigorously applied. 

Within the last few years industry has suddenly awakened to the 
all-important role of research in the creation of wealth. It is pre- 
dicted that within the next few years there will be an equal awakening 
throughout this country of the similar rôle which scientific research 
must play in the betterment of health. Congress recently passed a 
measure authorizing the appropriation of $325,000,000 for protection 
of the great Mississippi Valley from floods and to further navigation 
on that great system of waterway. That is very wise legislation, and 
it will never be regretted. It will prevent great destruction of property 
and much suffering to humanity. Compared with $325,000,000, the 
expenses of a national institute of health constitute a very meager sum 
of money. Yet it would be a nucleus, a foundation, that would result 
in the saving of vast amounts annually, to say nothing of the suffering 
and the sorrow it would prevent. 

By making use of the research of the laboratories established years 
ago and steadily maintained by the German Government, we have im- 
proved our own methods of diagnosing and treating tuberculosis; we 
guard our children against diphtheria by the antitoxin originally 
developed in the laboratories of Germany. In the same way we, and 


all-the world, are protected from tetanus and cholera by discoveries 
made in that country. The causes of many other diseases, including 
pneumonia, erysipelas, blood poisoning, gonorrhea, and syphilis, have 
been determined and great strides made in their treatment in European 
laboratories, 

We can not plead that this is no field for our Government to enter. 
We have already entered it, but only with faltering steps. The sup- 
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port of research through appropriation of Federal funds has for many 
years been recognized as a proper Federal function. Vast sums have 
been appropriated and wisely and advantageously used for research 
on the crops and livestock of our farms, on the potential wealth of 
our mines and minerals, on the problems of industry, and last and 
least on the problems of the health of our citizens. Far too long and 
to our great detriment we have waited upon the generosity of our citi- 
zens of wealth and the zealous devotion of university researchers for 
the solution of these problems, We have been prone to accept sickness 
Somewhat as a necessary evil, while boasting of accomplishments of 
science in its applications to other material affairs, It is proposed now 
to develop the Hygienic Laboratory, the research department of the 
Public Health Service, into a great national institute of health, thus 
realizing the vision of that leader of public-health work, General Gorgas. 
Quoting from the testimony at the hearings on this bill, Doctor MeCor- 
mack, the State health officer of Kentucky, testified as follows: 

“A few years ago, during the war, I happened to be stationed in the 
office of the Surgeon General of the Army here. There was a consulta- 
tion at that time between the members of the Cabinet in regard to the 
consolidation of all the health agencies of the Government, and I recall 
just one question and answer that, I think, are particularly applicable 
here. General Gorgas and Doctor Welch, the great laboratory worker, 
one of the greatest of all of our leaders, from Johns Hopkins, were 
present, and Doctor Welch said, ‘In your plan for these things, what 
will be done with the hygienic laboratory as it now exists?’ And I 
can remember and always will remember the sweet smile that spread 
over General Gorgas’s face as, with his dreamy eyes he looked forward 
to what should be accomplished, and said : 

I would always preserve that splendid little building and would 
make it the gateway at the entrance to a great national health institute 
that would be developed so that the numerous scientists there concen- 
trating on all our problems might know how much had been accomplished 
in that little building in spite of the handicap of its smallness and the 
penury of the citizenship that had failed to realize its real needs.’ ” 

We are disposed to feel hopeless over the time required for the solu- 
tion of these intricate and difficult problems of the health of the in- 
dividual. Yet the necessities of war gave us clear Illustration that when 
researchers in the several sciences are brought together and given ade- 
quate facilities and full time for research, results can be accomplished 
at a speed hitherto undreamed of. Surely we would be unfaithful to 
our responsibilities if we do not profit by this striking example and 
apply similar defenses for the battle of man with disease. Our failure 
to act will mean a deliberate sentence of sorrow and suffering in the 
homes of our constituents, Favorable action will mean an effective 
start along the road which ultimately will lead to successful solution. 
As an economic question, there can be no difference of opinion on the 
wisdom of such an investment of public funds; as a social question, 
none can equal it in importance. 


Exnisir 2 


{Extract from report of House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, submitted May 15, 1930, to accompany S. 1171, to create a 
national institute of health] 


The bill has the approval of the Treasury Department, as will appear 
by referring to Senate Report 102, Seventy-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, by Senator RANSDELL, January 6, 1930, which report is not made 
a part of this document. 

The general purposes of this bill are to provide enlarged facilities 
for investigations of diseases of man and matters pertaining to the 
public health, to encourage research and the training of individuals 
engaged therein, to enable the Government to accept bequests in aid 
thereof, and to bring about cooperation with scientific institutions in 
the prosecution of research work. 

Scientific research is the most important function of the Federal 
Government as relates to public health and protection. While steady 
progress has been made along these lines, the problems presented are 
becoming increasingly complex. There is a necessity, therefore, that 
larger facilities should be provided, that means be adopted whereby 
the services of trained scientists can be utilized, and cooperation on 
the part of the Government with scientific institutions wherever located 
be encouraged. 

Section 1 of the bill would change the name of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory to the National Institute of Health, and, for purposes of its 
operation and maintenance, render applicable all laws, authorizations, 
and appropriations pertaining thereto to the new organization. It 
would authorize the utilization of the present site of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory and land adjacent thereto owned by the Government for the 
necessary development of the new institute. To this end there would 
be authority to acquire sites by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise 
in or near the District of Columbia for the erection and equipment 
of additional suitable and adequate buildings. 

There would also be authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$750,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for construction and 
equipment of additional buildings at the present Hygienic Laboratory. 


1930 


Public-health investigations by the Federal Government were first 
authorized in 1901. Since then commendable progress has been made 
and many new facts discovered which have had an important bearing 
on the control of disease. The necessity for this work far outstripped 
the facilities for its conduct. The authorizations contained in section 
1 would enlarge existing facilities for this purpose. Moreover, the 
new institute in its development would have advantage of the traditions 
and successes of the Hygienic Laboratory, which has dealt largely with 
communicable diseases and their prevention. It becomes increasingly 
necessary to investigate the degenerative diseases, so called, and the 
environmental conditions which favor their development. 

Section 2 would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
gifts made unconditionally for investigations of diseases of man and 
matters pertaining to the public health, and for the erection, mainte- 
nance, and equipment of buildings and premises. It would also author- 
ize the acceptance of gifts on the recommendation of the Surgeon 
General and the National Advisory Health Council conditioned on their 
being used for the investigations of specifie problems. Any gifts so 
made would be held in trust and invested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in securities of the United States, the principal and income 
to be expended by the Surgeon General, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, for the carrying out of the purposes of the act. Donations of 
$500,000 or over would be acknowledged permanently by the establish- 
ment within the institute of suitable memorials. These memorials 
would consist in naming after a donor or some scientist selected by 
him a laboratory or fellowship for the investigation of a special disease 
or other health problems. The most lasting memorials have taken this 
form, as evidenced by the Smithsonian Institution. This section pro- 
vides for the establishment of fellowships to be supported from funds 
donated for the purpose. 

Section 3 would provide that individual scientists other than com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health Service might receive fellowships 
and be appointed for duty in the National Health Institute. These 
appointments and the services to be performed under them would be 
governed in all respects as other officers in the Public Health Service. 
The authorization for the establishment of fellowships is perhaps the 
most important authorization of the bill. Native ability is the most 
valuable asset of the people of a country. The object is to encourage 
postgraduate students of extraordinary ability and aid them to per- 
manently follow their scientific bent in the interests of humanity. 
Depending on the amount donated for this purpose, such aid could 
be extended to individual scientists indefinitely so as to enable them 
to work not only within the institute of health but in other laboratories 
with which it might be affiliated throughout the country. 

Section 4 would authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to fix the 
titles and compensations of scientific personnel in the institute of 
health, and, in accordance with civil-service rules and the classification 
act of 1923, to appoint and fix the compensation of necessary per- 
sonnel, and make expenditures deemed necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the institute. 

Section 5 would render available the facilities of the institute from 
time to time to health authorities of the States, counties, and munici- 
palities for purposes of instruction and investigation. 


EXHIBIT 3 


[Extract from testimony of Dr. J. W. Kerr, of the United States Public 
Health Service, before the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, at hearings on S. 1171, to create a national institute 
of bealth, held April 21, 1930] 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. W. KERR, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HPALTH SERVICE 


Doctor Kerr. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
no particular argument to make. As I understand it, the essential 
functions of the bill or the purposes of the bill would be to provide for 
encouragement of the conduct and coordination of public-health re- 
search throughout the country. In my opinion, scientific research is 
the most important function of the Federal Government that relates 
to health. Its police powers are limited, and properly so. Those 
largely devolve on the States and, as a result of, progress in research, 
the States have grown rapidly and their organizations are and will, in 
the future, become competent to handle the application of the knowledge, 
within their jurisdictions, within the limits of existing knowledge. 

Research, on the other hand, is limitless, and, singularly, it was the 
last function to be furthered by the Federal Government. There was 
no authorization in law for scientific research prior to. 1901. The 
Hygienic Laboratory was reorganized at that time and all the work 
that has been done, the achievements that have been accomplished, 
have been since that time; and, within that period the information 
acquired in the Hygienic Laboratory has had a great impetus, not only 
in building up the regulatory work of the service itself, but also the 
States and localities. 

I believe the most important feature of the bill is the provision for 
fellowships, which would be in the nature of chairs, as those chairs, 
as we know them, are founded in institutions, The most valuable 
asset of the people of the country is brains, and, from my experience 
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in college and university life, I know there are young men, have been 
young men, and I know there must be now, who, by reason of lack of 
finances and lack of encouragement, and the inaccessibility of a scientific 
environment in which to develop, bave fallen by the wayside. Now, 
the purpose of a measure of this kind should be to have potentially 
available a provision whereby a young man could be aided, not for a 
few days or a few weeks to finish his education, as the universities 
have some funds of that character, but to aid him, after he has gradu- 
ated, providing he is an extraordinary student. I contemplate that 
nobody but extraordinary students should receive consideration under 
this bill at all, and their first duties would be to come to the Hygienic 
Laboratory, or to come to this institute and receive their training 
and stimulus, and then be subject to detail wherever health problems 
might be desired to be taken up. Under the present law we have no 
authority to spend any moneys for research outside of the United 
States. If we want to undertake studies of yellow fever, our organic 
law does not permit it; we have to do it in the guise of preventing an 
epidemic. 

I think the type of investigations that would be undertaken would 
be somewhat different than can be undertaken by any university or 
lesser, legal organization than the Federal Government. There is 
excellent work being done, but the trouble with a great many inves- 
tigations now is they are boring in and do not know what the other 
person is doing and, by means of exchanges of fellowships and details 
here and there over the country, and in the other countries, the Surgeon 
General and the advisory board would be able to coordinate investi- 
gation and stimulate investigation and assume leadership in this 
country, so far as practicable, and this organization should be a court 
of last resort within the limits of present knowledge on scientific 
public health subjects. 


EXHIBIT 4 


[Extracts from speech of Senator RANSDELL, of Louisiana, in the Senate, 
July 2, 1926, in support of his bill to create a national institute of 
health] 


The Government should lead in efforts for health, and should secure 
active, close cooperation of all health agencies in the Union, public and 
private, so as to get the full benefit that comes from united effort. It 
should show no rivalry or jealousy toward private endowments, founda- 
tions, institutions, schools, municipal and State health departments, but 
merely a friendly leadership in a concentrated effort to conquer disease 
and relieve human suffering, to prolong the term of life, and make our 
sojourn on earth more pleasant and free from pain. This institution 
should be an international clearing house for health. It should keep in 
close touch with every agency that is trying to conquer disease, not only 
in the United States but throughout the entire world. 

The present Hygienic Laboratory is a fine start. Its buildings are 
small but its work has been magnificent. Why not make it the nucleus 
of the great institutions outlined above? Why not make the Surgeon 
General its leader? Liberal donations will probably be made by private 
persons when the public understands the real need and the great end to 
be attained, and the Government will not have to incur anything like 
the whole expense. Congress should announce the big purpose, should 
set aside not less than 52,000,000 a year for five years to start the 
institution on a firm basis, and should declare its willingness to accept 
all donations in trust and administer them for warfare against 
disease, 

However, with relatively small amounts of money, the Federal Public 
Health Service has been able to turn out results of incalculable value in 
the field of health. With generous appropriations and with freedom to 
select the proper personnel to outline investigations and bring about 
the correlation of official and unofficial efforts, the height of efficiency 
could be reached in scientific matters relating to hygiene and sanitation. 

In applied science as relates to the public health leadership must 
come from official sources. By conferences and other legal methods thts 
has peen prongnt about 5 e degree, 

* 

A ront 9 ee . fully 9 to cope 
with all diseases that afflict mankind, where he can carry on his im- 
portant work fruitfully and in an unlimited way, is the need of the 
American scientist. Our lagging in the matter of medical research has 
not been the result of the inefficlent mentality of our scientists, but, 
on the contrary, the lack of facilities and the discouraging insufficiency 
of funds to stimulate recruits in science. 

If such work is to be successfully prosecuted in our midst, it must 
through the practical idealism of America, which can here find abun- 
dant outlet in providing such conditions as will direct the future 
energies of chemistry in America to this greatest blessing of mankind, 
a blessing which will not be confined to its own borders, but which will 
stretch out its helping hands to all suffering humanity. 

Under the Constitution scientific research Is a fundamental function 
of the Federal Government. Aside from the discharge of international 
sanitary obligations, it is its most important public-health function. 
The exercise of this function should include studies not only of applied 
but abstract science, 
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The States reserve to themselves the exercise of sanitary police 
powers within their borders. During a long period of the history of the 
country these powers were indifferently exercised. In fact, it was not 
until 1869 that the first State board of health was organized (Massa- 
chusetts), although Louisiana organized a maritime quarantine board 
in 1855. 

On account of the increasing interest in public-health betterment, 
however, sanitary police powers have been more efficiently exercised in 
all States in recent years, and in many of them these activities have 
been large and have had a profound influence in the reduction of mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. In the registration area the death rate from 
tuberculosis (all forms) has been reduced from 201.9 per hundred 
thousand in 1900 to 90.6 in 1924, and typhoid fever from 35.9 to 6.7. 
The death rate under 1 year of age has been reduced from 131.7 per 
hundred thousand births in 1910 to 77.1 in 1928. According to life 
tables, which are not entirely comparable, however, for the years men- 
tioned, the expectancy of life has been increased from about 45.4 in 
1897 to 55.3 for males and 57.52 for females in 1920. 

Not only has the expectancy of life been increased but greater security 
and happiness have been promoted. These results are attributable to 
multiple causes, but chiefly to education in health matters and the 
application of scientific information gained through systematized inves- 
tigations. 

* 


* . . > > * 

These investigations have been of two kinds— that is, mass investiga- 
tions and individual investigations. They have been engaged in by 
Federal, State, and local authorities and unofficial agencies throughout 
the country. The official agencies, including State and local authori- 
ties, haye been in position to contribute vitally in the conduct of mass 
investigations. Without thorough cooperation of all these agencies 
these investigations could not be successful. They should be enlarged 
and systematically conducted year after year. The results obtained may 
be expected not only to indicate the extent of progress made but the 
trend that public-health activities should take in future. 

vor instance, an improved system of collection, compilation, and dis- 
semination of information regarding the prevalence of disease through- 
out the country is urgently needed. Notwithstanding the Union is in 
the one hundred and thirty-seventh year of its existence, only 40 States 
are included in the registration area for the collection of mortality 
statistics, and from many States the collection of morbidity reports is 
fragmentary. Public-health organization is now sufficiently advanced 
to perfect a system which will include Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties, but some readjustment of authority is necessary and adequate ap- 
propriations must be provided to insure success. With this system in 
full operation opportunity would be afforded for the conduct of mass 
investigations systematically and regularly into the causes, means of 
transmission, and prevention of diseases as well as their existence. This 
work is now under way. The need of the hour is for centralization of 
authority, improved machinery, and improved methods in order that the 
expectancy of life may be further increased, economies effected, and 
healthful living promoted. 

By reason of the nature of the work to be performed, the necessity 
for continuity of effort and the limitless field to be covered, mass inyes- 
tigations in sanitation can best be supervised by the Federal health 
agency. In fact, this is the essential rôle of this agency in health mat- 
ters as relates to the States. 

In the past there was urgent need of Federal cooperation in local 
health surveys and demonstrations, and at times in measures of control 
to prevent the spread of communicable diseases to other States. This 
need is gradually disappearing, but cooperation on the part of Federal, 
State, and local authorities will always be required in statistical re- 
search, which, in the larger sense, provides the index of accomplish- 
ments in the past and efforts in the future. 

Mass investigations necessarily comprise the assembling of data in the 
possession of all agencies, either State, local, or private, for the reason 
that all of these reports are made pursuant to official regulations or 
law. With the organizations available for the assembling of these data 
their character and extent may reasonably be enlarged and the field of 
mass investigations extended and given greater importance with rela- 
tively little increased effort. 

In fact, with an adequate organization the conduct of mass investiga- 
tions should practically consist of the interpretation In the aggregate 
of all health records accurately compiled from month to month and 
year to year. By this means these records would become available for 
interpretation by the hundred and one unofficial agencies and by indi- 
viduals engaged in studies of specific problems. 

Such an organization should be the repository for accumulated data 
in order that they might be available for Individual research at any 
subsequent time, It should also be the repository for exhibits and the 
clearing house for public-health information collected from all sources. 

The basic foundation for human progress is the genius of individuals 
crystallized in the form of new discoveries. The names of Galileo, New- 
ton, and Pasteur serve to remind us of the discoveries of great scientific 
facts, the application of which has profoundly Influenced the affairs of 
men, 
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During his efforts to save the wine industry of France, Pasteur made 
the discovery which laid the foundation for the new science of bac- 
teriology. Without intent, his studies led him into the realm of pure 
science. The results have had wide application and have been of the 
greatest value to mankind. Through them his name has become more 
illustrious than any sons of France, past or present. 

Progress in future may be expected to depend on the advancement of 
science, and that country will be most bencfited whose citizens are en- 
couraged to engage in systematic research and aided in doing so. 

The problems requiring investigation are becoming increasingly difi- 
cult. In the past it has been practicable for individual workers with 
More or less adequate preparation to undertake limited investigations 
with the hope of immediate success. In future the problems to be 
studied will require the efforts of scientists of the highest training, 
Furthermore, these workers will require specialists in diverse subjects 
working in collaboration. All of these workers may not necessarily 
work in the same institution, but their work should be coordinated 
in order to promote efficiency. — 

The benefits of the close association of scientists are amply demon- 
strated in official life. Many instances of discoveries of the highest 
value are to be found among scientific workers in governmental estab- 
lishments. Through scientific association and the financial ald accorded 
them by their positions they were enabled to engage unremittingly in 
special studies, accompanied by substantial rewards. 

The discoveries of the causes of malaria, syphilis, sleeping sickness, 
and the method of transmission of malaria, yellow fever, and many 
other diseases were made by officers of their respective governments. In 
our own country the discovery of the cause of Texas cattle fever by 
Theobald Smith; the method of transmission of yellow fever by Reed, 
Carroll, and Lazear; the prevalence of hookworm disease in the country 
districts by Stiles; the essential cause and means of control of pellagra 
by Goldberger; and many other notable discoveries might be mentioned 
to emphasize the importance of individual research made possible by 
governmental aid. z 

For over 10 years Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, has engaged exclusively in the studies of pellagra, a disease which 
threatened to be of great gravity throughout the country and which 
actually did in many sections causé much sickness and death, its se- 
verity being much greater among adult women than in any other class. 
As a result of his studies Doctor Goldberger was able to prove that 
faulty diets are the cause of the disease; and right here I wish to say 
that, according to Doctor Goldberger, no physician on earth knows what 
is a perfect diet. It is unknown to science. By the use of these im- 
proper diets he actually produced pellagra in several men in a southern 
State as an experiment voluntarily entered into by them, By means of 
corrective diets he cured the disease and prevented it among asylum 
populations. These important facts have been accepted and used by 
physicians with great benefit where the disease has appeared. Further- 
more, the results of this research are of importance, because by dem- 
onstrating that this is a disease of faulty nutrition it gives essential 
information with regard to the fundamental question of what constitutes 
proper nutrition and sets us on the road to learn what constitutes a 
proper diet. In effect the pellagra research was a research in the funda- 
mentals of nutrition and diet; and I believe my friend the Senator 
from New York [Mr. COPELAND] will say that nothing is more impor- 
tant from the health viewpoint than for us to determine what is a 
proper diet, and then live according to that proper diet. This is of 
value not only to man but also to the domestic animals, and is thus of 
interest not only to the physician and sanitarian but also to the farmer, 
animal husbandryman, and veterinarian. I doubt if the Government 
has engaged in a greater work within the period mentioned. 

A very determined attack on the common cold is now being made by 
Mr. Francis P. Garvan, president of the Chemical Foundation (Inc.). 
of New York City, and his associates. They are convinced that the 
common cold is the most insidious and dangerous enemy of human 
health and the fruitful source of many other diseases. It is to be 
hoped that speedy success will crown their efforts. 

In applied science as relates to the public health leadership must come 
from official sources. By conferences and other legal methods this has 
been brought about in increasing degrce. 

As an example may be mentioned the conference on the future of 
public health in the United States and the education of sanitarians 
assembled by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service in 1922. 
This conference was attended by presidents of universities; deans and 
directors of schools of public health, hygiene, and medicine; professors 
of public-health subjects and other educators; State and city health 
officers; representatives of semipublic and private health organizations; 
and representatives of various Federal health agencies, to the number 
of 136. 

A more recent conference was assembled by the same authority in 1925 
to determine whether or not there is a public-health question in the 
manufacture, distribution, and use of tetraethyl lead gasoline. The 
list of organizations, industrial agencies, and governmental buresus 
represented attests the great importance of the subject under considera- 
tion, By reason of the number and eminence of the membership, these 
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conferences are indicative of the value of associated effort when directed 
along the proper lines. 

Several methods of facilitating research from a country-wide stand- 
point suggest themselves as follows: 

1. Large private endowments with the maintenance of a central head- 
quarters for advisory and coordinative purposes. 

2. Donations from philanthropists to the Federal Government for the 
maintenance of laboratories and the promotion of specialized research. 

8. Liberal regular appropriations by the Federal Goyernment. 

It is highly commendable for philanthropists of large means to make 
endowments and to establish private foundations to promote human 
welfare. What greater fame could a man receive, or what greater good 
could his wealth accomplish than to liberally endow such work and 
have his name forever attached to it in the same way as tbat of James 
Smithson to the Smithsonian Institution? 

With the rapid increase of wealth these endowments have corre- 
spondingly increased; in fact, the present number and the amount of 
money represented are believed to have far outstripped the number 
of thoroughly trained scientists available to take advantage of the fa- 
cilities afforded. The great need is coordination of effort and the de- 
velopment of scientists from among promising students wherever present. 

The transactions of the conference on public health in the United 
States and the education of sanitarians held in 1922 plainly indicate 
that the last is the ‘greatest need. Some practical means should be de- 
vised whereby persons having potential qualifications may receive sub- 
stantial aid in developing these qualifications and given opportunity to 
apply them unremittingly without thought of being hampered by per- 
sonal financial considerations. This would be accomplished by the insti- 
tute of health and by fellowships. It is possible that some helpful sys- 
tem may be developed through the coordinative efforts of faculties of 
universities. Any system would have to take into account the fact 
that difficulties and privations stimulate individuals and that in proper 
degree these are assets rather than liabilities. No system that limits 
the aims to be accomplished and lessens personal ambition will be 
successful, 

With moderate amounts of funds and good standing from a scientific 
standpoint, the health agency of the Federal Government may outline 
the future public-health field, may encourage coordination of effort, and 
may aid in actual investigations of problems and associate other official 
and unofficial agencies in these investigations. 

The ambition should be to bring together into one working faculty 
one or more scientists in the respective specialties that have to do with 
public health and which are necessary for the solution of public-health 
problems, 

In the field of public health no precedent can be recalled of donations 
from philanthropists to enable the Federal Government to maintain 
laboratories and institutions for the promotion of research, with possi- 
bly one exception. The Smithsonian Institution was founded as the 
result of the gift of one man. It stands as a monument to his name, 
und its achievements are known throughout the world. Too much 
praise can not be accorded to James Smithson for his wonderful gift 
of $550,000 to the United States to found in this city an establishment 
“for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.“ As a re- 
sult of the vision of this great Englishman, who never visited America 
nor even had the acquaintance of a friend in this country, the United 
States has taken a leading place among nations in the field of science, 
and many benefits have resulted therefrom. The name of Smithson will 
last as long as the Republic exists and men delight to honor those who 
bave done great things for their fellows. But Smithson's donation 
was purely along educational and investigational lines, not at all re- 
lated to the health of mankind. They related to intellectual studies 
and added materially to the development of the mind but not of the 
body. With the highest respect for Smithson and full appreciation of 
the great work accomplished by the Smithsonian Institution and the 
bureaus directed by it, I believe that the citizens of America would have 
derived infinitely more practical benefit had he left his endowment for 
an establishment to study the diseases of man, to relieve human suffer- 
ing, and prolong human life. 

The promotion of scientific research by means of special appropria- 
tions to maintain laboratories has been the policy followed by our 
Federal Government and many State governments. Thus far the field 
covered has been limited, although an immense amount of work has 
been performed and results of untold value obtained, considerable in- 
crease of funds is needed. 

The system of maintenance of research by means of appropriations 

should be continued. In future, the effort should be to utilize these 
appropriations not only for the conduct of investigations but the coordi- 
nation of scientific effort and the maintenance of advisory and super- 
visory agents in the interest of science. 
_ Philanthropists may well be encouraged to establish endowments for 
the conduct of research and, above all, for the training and employ- 
ment of scientists. They may be encouraged also to make donations 
for the use of the Federal Government in the promotion of scientific 
effort. 

If I were possessed of large wealth nothing would please me more 
than to endow the national institute of health, as provided in my 
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bill, whether my name were attached to it or not, and thereby made 
immortal, as was that of James Smithson. I would then have the 
proud satisfaction of knowing that as the result of my donation in- 
numerable human beings were saved from disease, relieved from suffer- 
ing, and given more happiness during their journey to eternity. I can 
not suggest anything to the millionaires of America—many of whom are 
earnestly seeking some wise use for their wealth—that will do as much 
good to humanity as to contribute generously to their Federal Govern- 
ment for public-health purposes in combating disease. 

[Extracts from speech of Hon. Josep E. RANSpELL delivered in the 

Senate when the bill was under consideration] 
. e . * . = * 


Disease is the greatest and most formidable enemy of human life, also 
of animal and vegetable life. There are millions of sufferers from pain- 
ful, consuming disease such as the common cold, about the nature, 
origin, and cure of which little or nothing is known, and which causes 
more deaths and economic waste than any other; as influenza, before 
which modern medicine remains impotent; measles, the offending organ- 
isms of which have not as yet been definitely proven; pneumonia, which 
is still unconquered ; tuberculosis and cancer, which baffle the skill of 
scientists; childbed sickness so fatal to mothers; infantile paralysis, 
which remains a curse to childhood; Bright's disease, which is so prev- 
alent among adult men; mental troubles, heart lesions, and venereal 
diseases, all of which take heavy toll of human life. Leprosy, life's 
greatest tragedy, is only slowly being conquered. A great deal bas been 
done recently in a scientific way to conquer malaria, but it, too, is not 
thoroughly understood. A vast amount of research work is awaiting the 
attention of scientists in the field of medicine, and its application for 
the alleviation of suffering. It is through the joint intensive efforts of 
chemist, physicist, physiologist, pharmacologist, pathologist, immunolo- 
gist, and physician that remedies must come for the above-named ail- 
ments and others to which the human race is susceptible. How many 
years must unfortunate sufferers from these and other diseases wait for 
relief? That is the big question which confronts us, and its solution is 
of supreme importance. 

* * * . * * . 

Congress, with rare vision, established this laboratory about 20 years 
ago. Its stafi has included some of the foremost representatives of 
chemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, and medical zoology, the special- 
ties most needed for a cooperative attack on the problems of health, 
But subsequent Congresses haye not provided for any considerable growth 
of the laboratory. How unfortunate this failure of Congress to further 
the good work this institution is effecting in its efforts for the preserva- 
tion of human life! 

The Government should lead in efforts for health, and should secure 
active, close cooperation of all health agencies in the Union, public and 
private, so as to get the full benefit that comes from united effort. It 
should show no rivalry or jealousy toward private endowments, founda- 
tions, institutions, schools, municipal and State health departments, but 
merely a friendly leadership in a concentrated effort to conquer disease 
and relieve human suffering, to prolong the term of life, and make our 
sojourn on earth more pleasant and free from pain. This institution 
should be an international clearing house for health. It should keep in 
close touch with every agency that is trying to conquer disease, not only 
in the United States but throughout the entire world. 

. * . . . * 

The Federal Government should establish and maintain a scientific 
educational institution in connection with this laboratory in order to 
encourage and aid men of marked proficiency to fight the diseases that 
menace health just as they are now trained at West Point and Annapolis 
to fight the Nation's enemies in war. This national health institute 
would differ from the Military Academy at West Point in this particular: 
West Point gives a full collegiate course to the cadets and after gradua- 
tion a limited number of the honor men are sent to other institutions 
such as the War College for postgraduate training in advanced science. 
The health institute would not do any undergraduate work whatsoever, 
but its students would be selected on account of special qualifications and 
promise from among the young men of the Nation who have completed 
their academic studies, The institute should graduate every year at 
least 100 well-equipped scientists, and enlist them under the Government 
for six years after graduation in a systematic effort to ascertain the 
cause, prevention, and cure of disease, and make their findings known 
to all the world. They should be trained in pure scientific research in 
all things relating to the health of human beings. The benefits from 
such an institution would be incalculable. None except young men of 
the best talent and preparation should be selected and designated by 
the Burgeon 9 to serete n as peices in my bill. 


8 commeree ane 88 vast OER of . aie been eroanda 
during the last decade in the development of research work in order 
that the resources of nature may be more effectively utilized. 

The National Academy of Sciences, composed of many of the ablest 
men of the Nation, with Hon. Herbert Hoover as chairman of its board 
of trustees, is now conducting an active campaign to secure $25,006,000 
Mr. Hoover well says: 
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“A special study in an industrial laboratory, resulting in the im- 
provement of some machine or process, is of great yalue to the world, 
but the discovery of a law of nature applicable in thousands of in- 
stances and forming a prominent and ever-ayailable addition to knowl- 
edge is a far greater advance. We must find greater support for 
research in pure science.” 

The bulletin of the academy asserts that— 

“The funds now available for the support of research in pure science 
in the United States are far below what our population, education, and 
material resources demand.” 

I agree entirely with these statements and cordially wish success to 
the worthy efforts of the academy for a national research endowment 
of $25,000,000. Be it understood clearly, however, that the research 
in pure science referred to by Mr. Hoover and his associates is confined 
to industry and does not relate to the health of human beings. It is a 
most worthy purpose, and it should succeed; but a like endowment of 
$25,000,000 for promoting public health would prove far more beneficial 
to the Nation. 

* * * . * * * 

As an example of our failure to further research in regard to health 
problems, I quote from The Future Independence and Progress of Ameri- 
can Medicine in the Age of Chemistry, a report prepared by the Chemi- 
cal Foundation (Inc.), New York City, as follows: 

“As an instance of the severe handicaps placed on the university 
worker the following is of interest: In 1910 a pharmacologist in one 
of our leading universities discovered and isolated from the contents 
of the poison glands of the tropical toad a pure chemical principle, 
bufagin, which was found to have a marked and important action on 
the heart, of the order of the most effective members of the digitalis 
series. Digitalis is the most valuable heart stimulant known to 
medicine, but it consists of a mixture of principles and it is one of 
the most unsatisfactory of drugs to handle because of the difficulties 
of securing uniform preparations of it on whose effects the physician 
may count with absolute certainty. It is also difficult to secure 
reliable preparations for hypodermic injections with their advantages 
of almost instantaneous results. A pure chemical principle with the 
same action on the heart as digitalis would be free from all of these 
vital defects and would prove an invaluable addition to medicine. 
With limited resources in personnel, supplies, etc., our university men 
have not been able to develop this promising investigation by any 
large-scale preparation, and now a German chemist, with the munificent 
support of German chemical industries, is moving at top speed to 
isolate in quantity and commercialize a similar principle found In a 
species of German toad. Had we in the United States possessed the 
necessary funds and other facilities for the further development of 
this investigation the honor of its discovery would have devolved upon 
a son of America; but the German, who is so well equipped for medical 
researeh, will be the recipient of this honor, and also the profits 
arising from it. This is only one of the unfortunate instances when 
the United States has failed to realize its responsibility in the allevia- 
tion of human suffering.” 

The most recent and remarkable instance of the value of cooperation 
in the field of medical research was the search for poisonous gas when 
it became clear during the Great War that this chemical was to consti- 
tute an important munition. Our country called to its service a group 
of its ablest research chemists to provide efficient means of defense and 
to solve those problems of production which would provide our field 
forces with an ample supply of this new weapon. 

To quote again from the above able report on The Future Independ- 
ence and Progress of American Medicine in the Age of Chemistry: 

“Not to the professional inventor nor to the accident of haphazard 
discovery was this graye responsibility assigned, but to the trained 
minds in systematic research. Nor were these men asked to under- 
take this vital work in the seclusion and Isolation of their respective 
laboratories, but they were assembled at the American University Ex- 
periment Station on the outskirts of the city of Washington, under one 
roof, as it were, where by dally—nay, hourly—conference utmost speed 
could be secured in the solution of these problems on which the question 
of life and death so closely hung. 

“But these chemists found that they alone were Inadequate to take 
up this task. To supplement their special skill and knowledge there 
were added to the staff pharmacologists and experimental pathologists. 

“Through the combined efforts of these groups, working in closest 
association and provided with ample facilities for research, results were 
accomplished with a speed and certainty which amazed all. The paths 
to agencies for both defense and offense were clearly pointed out and 
large-scale production quickly followed. 

Is there no valuable lesson for peace in this mighty and successful 
effort in the making of war? Is there not another battle constantly to 
be fought—the battle against disease? While war claims its sacrifice in 
millions of lives, disease each year claims its tens of millions. Pnen- 
monia, influenza, tuberculosis, cancer, and a score of other ailments 
claim their many victims. And what a host of wounded do we have 
in this destructive war of peace—men, women, and children who suffer, 
often longing for death as a rellef, their efficiency crippled, and their 
future on earth beclouded ! 
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“Can we not use for the solution of these problems the same methods 
80 successfully employed in the solution of means of making war? The 
experience of the ages is now being drawn upon in this fight against 
disease, but the means are entirely inadequate, as shown by the con- 
tinued ravishment of disease. Too often, in default of exact knowledge, 
we blindly seek remedial agencies.” 

The availability of the services of scientists in different lines has 
been dependent more or less on fortuitous circumstances rather than 
demand for their services. It can not be too often repeated that the 
greatest asset of a nation is the mentality of its citizens and the 
means of discovery among them of geniuses who are able to follow new 
paths of scientific thought and action. 

The number of medicaments is inereasing at a tremendous rate, beyond 
all proportion to the amount of systematic research being devoted to the 
subject. Thirty years ago 2,699 drug items were reported to be on the 
market ; to-day more than 45,000 are said to be in use. Along with this 
increase of so-called patent remedies comes a huge increase of expendi- 
ture, which, if the cause of the different maladies were known, would 
probably be obviated. The frailties and suffering of humanity are 
being grossly exploited, and we in America are doing little to amortize 
this huge debt and unjust exploitation. 

Several centuries ago the chemist and the physician cooperated closely 
for the alleviation of suffering; the chief aim of chemistry in those 
days was the providing of medicinals for the use of the physician. In 
fact, the connection between medicine and its daughter science, chemis- 
try had been so close that in the sixteenth century the great physician 
and chemist Paracelsus stated that— 

“The true purpose of chemistry is not to make gold, but to prepare 
medicines,” 

But despite Paracelsus’ valiant protest, chemistry drifted away from 
medicine, the physician looking more and more to other means to effect 
his ends, while the chemist turned to the production of wealth in the 
industries, 

But the complex problems of the body are too infinitely complicated to 
be solved by any one class of scientists. Preeminently chemical in their 
nature, the chemist alone is imperfectly equipped to carry them to com- 
plete and successful solution. He must join hands with the physiologist, 
the pharmacologist, the pathologist, the experimental biologist, the 
immunologist, and the physician. For that reason much of the work in 
progress to-day is halting and uncertain. The efforts are isolated. We 
have in one institute the pathologist with chemical assistance, but lack- 
ing the constant full-time cooperation of leaders in synthetle organic 
chemistry, in physical chemistry, and in pharmacology. In another in- 
stitute a great chemist may be working, but his brother chemist, the 
leader in physical chemistry, and the great pharmacologist, aré lacking. 
There is thus no single institute in which the whole effort is based on 
the joint attack on fundamental problems of medicine by leaders in 
chemistry, physics, pharmacology, and medicine. 

In our universities constant work is in progress and should be gener- 
ously supported, but too often the workers are isolated and with only 
part time to devote to research because of the claims of teaching duties. 
Too often the chemist needs the knowledge and technique of the biologist, 
and equally often the biologist needs the chemist's information and point 
of view. Men and women must be trained for public health as a whole- 
time vocation which has its own peculiar problems and technique. It 
is at best no job for the partial attention of a private practitioner. 
Health work calls for persons, knowledge, power, and money. With the 
growth of science and the accumulation of experience there is no escape 
from specialization. 

Think of the things about which an officer of health should have 
some knowledge: 

1. The minute organisms of infection, the animal and insect parasites. 

2. Methods of controlling communicable diseases. 

3. The organization and administration of public-health work. 

4. Sanitation, including water supplies, sewerage, disposal of wastes. 

5. Maternity, infant, and school hygiene. 

6. The diseases and hazards of industry. 

7. Sanitary and health law. 

8. Possibilities of protection by vaccines and antitoxins, 

9. Hygiene of ventilation, diet, sleep, and exercise. 

10. Mental hygiene, delinquency, feeble-mindedness. 

11. Statistical methods applied to birth, deaths, and sickness, 

12. Education of the community concerning prevention of disease and 


the ome — the n and 8 * 
* * 


Mr. ERE Mr. President 

The Presipinc Orricer. Does the Senator from Louisiana yield to 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr. RAXsDELL. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. Coprnanp. Confirmatory of what the Senator has said, I call 
attention to the fact that in what we call the slum districts of New 
York the infant death rate has been reduced to 60 per thousand, even 
lower than mentioned by the Senator as the general lowering of the 
death rate of infants in this registration area; and that wonderful 
result is due wholly to the education of the mothers by trained workers. 
Therefore, if this project of the Senator’s could be carricd out, so that 
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every mother and every family in this country could have the benefit 
of that instruction which comes from education in these technical and 
scientific things, we could expect the death rate to be still lower than 
it is at present. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I thank the Senator for that; and I believe that in 
that great city, as testified to recently before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, a great deal of what has been accomplished is due to the pure 
milk which resulted from the better hygiene and better sanitary laws 
that have been carried into effect. 

Mr. Copsnanp. And, Mr. President, the purity of the milk came by 
reason of the application of trained minds to that particular problem. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Absolutely. To proceed: 

These investigations have been of two kinds—that is, mass investiga- 
tions and individual investigations. They have been engaged in by Fed- 
eral, State, and local authorities and unofficial agencies throughout the 
country. The official agencies, including State and local authorities, 
have been in position to contribute vitally in the conduct of mass inves- 
tigations. Without thorough cooperation of all these agencies, these 
investigations could not be successful. They should be enlarged and 
systematically conducted year after year. The results obtained may be 
expected not only to indicate the extent of progress made but the trend 
that public-health activities should take in future. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, rarely does the dream of a 
statesman come true. I congratulate the Senator from Louisiana 
that his glorious dream has materialized in the passage of this 
bill. 

It is rare, indeed, for the Senate to turn aside from economic 
discussions to consider the physical welfare of the people. It 
has done so to-day in a signal manner. The passage of this 
House measure, in my judgment, is the most forward step ever 
taken by the Anrerican Goyernment. 

When I think about the sufferers from the so-called incurable 
diseases—cancer, pernicious anemia, Bright's disease, leprosy, 
and kindred ailments—I am proud, indeed, that the Congress 
of the United States has expressed its determination that so far 
as Government can do it we intend to fight off dread disease 
` and to defeat the activities of the death angel. 

There should be one place in the United States where un- 
ceasing efforts are being made to conquer disease. It is pathetic 
to think that infantile paralysis, influenza, and pneumonia are 
just as fatal to-day as they were a century ago. There must 
be found means of controlling these dread diseases. The Rans- 
dell bill will. help to accomplish this. 

I, too, am proud I share the feeling of the Senator from 
Louisiana. It was my pleasure to serve upon the subcommittee 
which prepared this bill. I am a competent witness to the en- 
ergy, the enthusiasm, and the intelligence used by the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett]. Except for his tireless efforts 
this bill would have gone the way of many others; but to-day 
the Senator has the joy of knowing that he has left an enduring 
monument to his kindness of heart as well as his statesman- 
like foresight. The economic welfare of the country will be 
promoted; but, better than that, there will be fewer broken 
hearts and fewer broken lives by the operation of this law. It 
marks an epoch in the history of welfare tegislation. 

PETITION 


Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Walla 
Walla and vicinity, in the State of Washington, praying for 
the passage of the so-called Rankin bill, being the bill (H. R. 
10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
which was referred to the Conmittee on Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4064) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Des 
Moines River at or near Croton, Iowa, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 696) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (H. R. 11703) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 
N. Y., reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 700) thereon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch (Rept. No. 698) ; and 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn 
(Rept. No. 699). 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported an additional amendment to the bill (H. R. 12205) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc, and certain 
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soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors, and submitted a report 
(No. 695, pt. 2) thereon. 


WHITE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CLARENDON, ARK, 


Mr. DALE. From the Committee on Commerce I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11196) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the White River at or near Clarendon, Ark., and 
I call the attention of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son] to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this is a_bill 
extending the time authorized for the construction of a bridge 
across White River at Clarendon in the State of Arkansas. The 
time is about to expire and it is necessary that action be taken 
promptly on the bill. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the White River, at or near Claren- 
don, Ark., authorized to be built by the State Highway Commission of 
Arkansas by the act of Congress approved May 29, 1928, heretofore 
extended by the act of Congress approved June 20, 1929, are hereby 
further extended one and three years, respectively, from May 29, 1930. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President of 
the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 2½ 
miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. ; 

S. 548. An act for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserye Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Corps Reserve ; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the South Fork of 
the Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3743. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky.; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky. ; 

S. 3783. An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929; and 

S. 4119. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, see. 
1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4539) granting a pension to Thomas Duncan (with 
accompanying papers) ; and , 

A bill (S. 4540) granting an increase of pension to Phebe A. 
Ingles (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (S. 4541) for the relief of Earl D. Barkly; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4542) for the relief of Charles W. Lingle; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Z 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4543) granting a pension to Matilda E. Houlette 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 4544) granting a pension to Lula Rogers; and 

A bill (S. 4545) granting an increase of pension to Howard 
M. Katz (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4546) for the appointment of Lieut. Alford J. Wil- 
liams, jr., United States Navy, as a captain in the Naval Re- 
serve of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4547) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Larimer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4548) to provide for the special delivery and the 
special handling of mail matter; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4549) granting a pension to Minnie A. Wassman; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4550) granting an increase of pension to Nannie 
Young (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4551) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GLASS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 182) prohibiting location or 
erection of any wharf or dock or artificial fill or bulkhead or 
other structure on the shores or in the waters of the Potomac 
River within the District of Columbia without the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT OF PARAGRAPH (6), SECTION 5, INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 

Mr. HAWES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4205) to amend paragraph (6) of 
section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, Mr. KEYES, and Mr. WALSH of 
Massachusetts each submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, respectively, to House bill 11781, the river 
and harbor authorization bill, which were severally referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

REPLACEMENT OF DIAL TELEPHONES — 


Mr. GLASS. I submit a resolution and ask that it may lie 
on the table. 
The resolution (S. Res. 274) was read and ordered to lie on 


the table, as follows: 


Whereas dial telephones are more difficult to operate than are manual 
telephones; and 

Whereas Senators are required, since the installation of dial telephones 
in the Capitol, to perform the duties of telephone operators in order to 
enjoy the benefits of telephone service; and 

Whereas dial telephones have failed to expedite telephone service: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to order the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to replace 
with manual telephones, within 30 days after the adoption of this reso- 
lution, all dial telephones in the Senate wing of the United States Capi- 
tol and in the Senate Office Building. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

CRUSADE AGAINST IMPURE DRUGS 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp two articles from the Newark 
(N. J.) News of recent date, relative to the crusade against 
impure drugs. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


ERGOT REPORT CALLS FOR GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Twenty-three years ago this country was in the midst of a crusade 
against impure foods and drugs. For three years a group of men headed 
by Dr. Henry H. Rusby has been waging another crusade to compel 
enforcement of the law which, under the leadership of Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley and the organized women of the country, was then placed on 
the Federal statute books. 

It has been charged by these later crusaders that impure ergot is 
saerificing to-day hundreds of mothers in childbirth, that impure ether 
is imperiling the lives of thousands in hospital operating rooms, that 
impure digitalis is partly responsble for the fact that heart ailments 
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lead the causes of death in the United States, and that physicians and 
patients alike are at the mercy of a situation which is charged to 
refusal on the part of responsible Federal officials to enforce the law 
of 1906 as it is written. 

Aroused by these charges, and realizing their importance to health 
and medicine alike if true, the American Association of Obstetricians, 
Gynecologists, and Abdominal Surgeons in September last ordered an 
investigation with respect to ergot, a drug which for 300 years has 
been considered indispensable in maternity cases because it bas, when 
pure, the property of preventing the hemorrhages. Headed by Dr. Ed- 
ward J. Ill, a committee of the national organization has made a report 
the seriousness of which can not be evaded. 

They find evidence not only of the use in this country of bad ergot, 
but of a conspiracy to prevent the use of good ergot. They do not 
stress the statistical fact that the United States has the highest ma- 
ternal mortality in childbirth of all civilized nations, but they condemn, 
as one of the causes of that blot upon the country, the conditions 
which have brought about their report. Their authority, sincerity, 
and separation from the interests of government and manufacturer of 
drugs are unquestionable. What they say deserves the attentive read- 
ing of every doctor and will repay the time which laymen may devote 
to it. 

The courts have failed to meet the situation the report presents. 
The issue it sheds such a white light upon is pending before a com- 
mittee of the Senate at Washington, but aside from an incomplete 
hearing has had too little attention there. It can not continue to lack 
attention in the light of this report of the Ill committee. 

Whether true of ether and digitalis or not, the facts as to ergot 
have been presented in a way and from a source which can not be 
sidestepped or ignored. 


Docrors SUPPORT CRUSADE AGAINST IMPURITY IN DRUG—DOCTORS oN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, HEADED BY DR. EDWARD J. ILL, SUPPORT CON- 
TENTION FEDERAL OFFICIALS PREVENTED USE OF BETTER QUALITY 
Endor 


A crusade made during the last three years by Dr. Henry H. Rusby, 
of Newark, known as one of America's foremost pharmacologists, to 
compel enforcement of Federal law against impure drugs of a vital 
character receives support in a report just completed by a national 
committee of physicians headed by Dr. Edward J. Ill, also of this city. 

With Doctor Ill were associated Dr. Walter T. Dannreuther and Dr. 
John Osborn Polak. Their report has been forwarded to Dr. Edward 
A. Vanderveer, president of the American Association of Obstetricians, 
Gynecologists, and Abdominal Surgeons, by whom they were appointed 
after a discassion at that body's annual convention last September of 
the issue raised by Doctor Rusby. 

The subject of the report is ergot, obtained from a fungus or rust 
which forms on rye and used in the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations employed in maternity cases the last three centuries. 

Doctor Rusby and others have charged that owing to the impurity 
and inefficiency of much of the ergot used in this country the maternal 
death rate in childbirth in the United States is the highest among 
civilized nations. 

The report of Doctor Urs committee, made after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, strongly supports his main contentions, and quotes at length 
from his writings on the subject and from testimony given by him 
before the committee. 

FINDS ENFORCEMENT LACK 


The committee finds that the Government officials charged with en- 
forcing the food and drugs act of 1906 are not discharging effectively 
that duty with respect to ergot. The committee refers to a recent deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia in which it 
was held that the officials and departments in question—Agriculture 
and Treasury Departments—are themselves the judges of the effective- 
ness of their regulations hs to drugs. The committee declares that if 
this decision is to stand more effective legislation is called for on the 
part of Congress in defense of the public welfare. 

It finds that successful efforts have been made and admitted by Fed- 
eral officials to prevent the use of the better quality of ergot, which 
comes from Spain, and to further the use of ergot Imported from Russia, 
which it finds is in the main inferior and unsafe because deteriorated 
by improper preparation and storage. 

Importation of deteriorated ergot being unlawful, under the specific 
terms of the law and of the United States Pharmacopeia, made the 
standard by the law, the committee declares that “ the evidence at hand 
is convincing that for some years importations of inferior Russian ergot 
have been of common occurrence, and that large amounts of mixtures of 
Russian and Spanish ergot have been sold and used under the name of 
‘Spanish’ ergot,” a misbranding which is also unlawful. “We con- 
demn,” the committee adds, “any and all activities, for whatever rea- 
sop, to prevent or interfere with the use in this country of any ergot 
of good quality from any source.” And in the context of the report of 


which the sentences just quoted are among the conclusions, the com- 
mittee says: 
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TELL OF AGREEMENT AGAINST SPANISH ERGOT 


“ In spite of the acknowledged superiority of Spanish ergot, your com- 
mittee has been unable to secure evidence that any appreciable amount 
of genuine and unmixed Spanish ergot has been imported into this coun- 
try during the last two years. It is furthermore fully proved that in 
the fall of 1927 a large amount of superior Spanish ergot was imported, 
nnd that a general agreement was entered into by dealers and manu- 
facturers not to use this ergot. What the reasons were that led to this 
‘boycott,’ are outside the official purview of this committee, but the fact 
that an abundant supply of ergot of good quality was forcibly excluded 
from use and that of inferior quality substituted must meet with the 
condemnation of every one who shares, in any degree, responsibility for 
maintaining the purity and efficiency of our medicinal supplies, 

“Doctor Rusby, who bas recently received the highest international 
recognition, in the award of the Hanbury medal from the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain, for contributions to the human knowl- 
edge of ‘the natural history and chemistry of drugs,’ has devoted spe- 
cial attention to the subject of ergot, and, while pharmacologist for the 
Department of Agriculture, successfully attacked a situation in which 
the supplies of ergot in the New York market were generally unfit for 
use, He has furnished much testimony in the investigation of this 
committee.” 

After further reference to Doctor Rusby's investigations and their re- 
sult of showing the practical lack of pure Spanish ergot on the Amer- 
ican market, the report continues : 

NO DISCUSSION oF “ CORNERING” 


“ Disregarding of pharmaceutical requirements: A charge was brought 
that the market for Spanish ergot was ‘cornered’ for the purpose of 
extorting high prices. ‘The truth or falsity of this charge is not a 
subject for investigation by this committee, since it has no bearing 
whatever on the right or propriety of influencing the quality of ergot 
used for medicinal purposes, but subsequent events are of significance. 

“The United States Attorney General assigned a deputy to investigate 
and prepare to prosecute this serious offense against the Federal stat- 
utes. The deputy reported not oniy that there was no ground for the 
charge but also that very objectionable practices of adulteration and 
misbranding were general in the ergot market. No report was forth- 
coming from the Attorney General. 

REFERENCE IS MADE TO AMBRUSTER SUIT 


“Attempts were made to secure judicial compulsion to obey the law.” 
(This reference is to a suit brought by Howard W. Ambruster, a New 
York drug importer and the man who has been accused of attempting 
to corner the market because he specialized in importing Spanish ergot. 
The suit was decided this week in Washington and Mr. Ambruster’s 
comment on the decision, published last Thursday, referred to this 
feature of the committee headed by Doctor Ill.) “Two features of this 
case are her bmitted in the firm belief that they indicate conditions 
that demand legislative correction for the safety of the public. 

“(1) It appears that an action to compel officials to perform their 
duty in protecting the public can be brought only by one who shows 
that his own financial interests are at stake. Such an association as 
our own, for illustration, desiring to secure the safety of our patients, 
would be ruled out of court unless we could prove selfish pecuniary 
interests at stake. The complaint, which was brought by an individual, 
would have been dismissed but for the declaration that the plaintiff 
did have selfish pecuniary interests at stake. 

“(2) In the end the complaint was dismissed on the ground that dis- 
cretion in enforcing the law rests wholly with the officials concerned 
and that their acts are not subject to judicial review. This would 
seem to leave the public entirely unprotected against any acts what- 
soever that might be committed by these officials if they are inefficient, 
careless, or corrupt. 

NONE OF FIVE SAMPLES GOOD 


„It has been claimed by the Government officials that when they ad- 
mitted unfit ergot it was done because its real character was stated on 
the label and that it was not to be used for medicinal purposes. It 
is difficult to understand how any reputable manufacturer could accept 
and use in manufacturing the fluid extract any lot of ergot that was 
indicated on its label as having undergone putrefactive decomposition. 
If so, then such manufacturers are very culpable. If not, then the 
Government must certainly have failed in its obligation to prevent this 
ergot from going into use. In order to determine the correctness of 
this claim, Doctor Rusby went into the open market and obtained 
samples (five), none of which proved good. 

“It appears to your committee, in view of all the evidence before it, 
that sufficient care was not exercised by the Government to prevent the 
use of the unfit ergot for any purpose for which a market could be 
found.” 

When the substandard character of the crude ergot employed in manu- 
facturing its medicinal extracts was recognized, more or less of the ma- 
terial was used to overcome the defective properties, the committee re- 
ports. As to this, it adds: 

“Regarding the permission given by officials to use an excessive 
amount of ergot for making the fluid extract, when loss of activity had 
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resulted from its decomposition, Doctor Rusby says: ‘If only the legal 
amount of ergot is used in making a given amount of fluid extract, the 
latter will be deficient in medicinal activity, and if a larger amount is 
used, the amount of injurious or dangerous decomposition products will 
be proportionately increased.’ ” 


SAYS PHARMACOPŒIA MUST BE REVISED 


The committee indicates its belief that a revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia itself is called for to eliminate what is called “ the cocks- 
comb test" for determining the qualitative character of ergot, ex- 
pressing the conviction that this test is unreliable and misleading, 
although it has come to be almost exclusively relied upon in testing the 
fitness and quality of ergot. It quotes with approval condemnation of 
this test by Doctor Rusby, and expresses its conviction that only clini- 
cal evidence is dependable in determining the fitness of much of the 
ergot available, urging physicians to be on their guard accordingly. 

At the time when the ergot controversy arose, after the discoveries 
of Doctor Rusby as to the state of the American market for the drug, 
the committee finds that Russian ergot was selling at from $1.60 to 
$1.65 a pound, while that from Spain was selling at $2.50. But the 
committee adds that “it has been pointed out that even if ergot would 
have reached the impossible price of $10 a pound, the cost of the ergot 
contained in an average dose would be less than 5 cents.” 

The committee says Doctor Taylor, in charge of drug imports in the 
Department of Agriculture, “is quoted as making definite statements 
pointing to the fact that the cockscomb test furnished the evidence on 
which ergot was admitted,” and that he “spoke of previous cases in 
which the ergot had tested 100 per cent’ and said ‘some crude ergot is 
not up to standard potency, but in the hands of reliable manufacturers 
can be made up into a fluid extract of ergot of potency that meets the 
United States pharmaceutical standard.’ ” 

On this the committee comments: “This violation of the express 
specification of the pharmacope@ia which we have quoted, viz, ' prepari- 
tions are to be made only from drugs that comply with the United 
States Pharmacopwia standards, appears to be indefensible. Your 
committee has not been able to learn of any way in which fluid extract 
of ergot can be made to meet the standard except by the use of an 
excessive amount of the ergot, which again is expressly forbidden by 
the pharmacopeia and the statutes. In the nature of the case such 
ergot is unfit for use.“ 


INFERIOR QUALITY ON SALE 


Asserting Doctor Taylor admitted having allowed “a few ship- 
ments“ of substandard crude ergot to enter under restrictions as to its 
employment, the committee declares: “ But Doctor Rusby bas shown 
that ergot of very inferior quality was freely on sale in the New Yori 
market with no restrictions or conditions whatever as to its intended 
use. It Is concluded that up to the time the ergot controversy broke 
forth, the admission of ergot which was seriously at variance with the 
official and legal requirements, was of common occurrence and that this 
was the cause of ti great deterioration in the quality of our fluid 
extract of ergot that had been going on in an increasing degree for 
some years previously.” 

Turning to another phase of the subject the committee reports: 


SPANISH ERGOT DECLARED TO COMPLY 


“Use of Spanish ergot prevented: One of the most serious aspects 
of the ergot situation, in our opinion, is the persistent and determined 
effort which was made to prevent the use of the large amount of Spanish 
ergot that was offered in the market. Your committee is able to state 
that this ergot complies with all the requirements of the pharmacopœia 
in every respect, as does the fluid extract that has been made from it. 

“Those who have been concerned in these procedures have been very 
free to state their reasons, which are such as to have no weight with 
our association, even if the assumptions on which they were based were 
correct. That commercial competitors if convinced of the truth of such 
a charge would be sorely tempted to resort to punitive methods is quite 
understandable, but that Government officials could lend themselves to 
a procedure that would result directly in depriving patients of a re- 
liable medicine at a time when all other supplies were of questionable 
character, to say the least, seems difficult to believe. 

„Nevertheless, Dr. Rusby and one of his associate professors testify 
positively that an official of the food and insecticide division said to 
him: ‘We have succeeded in preventing a market for the Spanish 
ergot.’ ” : 

The committee goes into tbe “the second phase“ of the controversy, 
following what it says may have been partial measures of correction, 
and quotes Dr. Rusby as testifying that conditions were not greatly 
changed thereby, other than that some good Spanish ergot, adulterated 
with the substandard Russian material was imported, but that “it is 
not likely that many if any of the Russian material so admitted“ met 
any other U. S. P. requirement than the cockscomb test ” condemned by 
the committee. 

The significance of this statement is that in the committec’s judg- 
ment, relying upon its confidence in Doctor Rusby's technical knowledge 
of the subject, the situation remains substantially unchanged. 
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REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, I send to the desk a report 
from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary inves- 
tigating lobbying activities, which I ask to have read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report (No. 43, pt. 7), as follows: 


Mr. Caraway, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, submitted the following report (pursuant to S. Res. 20): 

Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, beg leave to report as 
follows : 

Your committee has made a somewhat exhaustive inquiry into lobby- 
ing activities in connection with legislation in relation to Muscle Shoals, 
avoiding the field somewhat fully covered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation under Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session. 

The major portion of the propaganda and related efforts in recent 
years has been carried on ostensibly by the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association, organized many years ago by people of the valley of 
that river for the laudable purpose of promoting the development of the 
region drained thereby. 

In the earlier years of its career it majored on efforts to secure 
appropriations for the improvement of the river for navigation, but 
power problems have engaged a large share of its attention in more 
recent times, Muscle Shoals being the central feature in its activities. 
Its funds were contributed by the people of the communities directly 
interested in its work, contributions being made, as a rule, through the 
ocal chambers of commerce and the like. It did a very considerable 
amount of engineering work, assembled data in support of the enter- 
prises it was forwarding, and had produced in considerable quantity 
maps and charts to make clear its contentions and to forward its 
purposes. 

It maintained an office in the city of Washington in charge of Col. 
J. W. Worthington, an engineer, now of advanced years and in feeble 
health. The office of the association, if it might be called its office, 
rather than his, was in the residence of that gentleman in the Capital, 
and, always dominant in its affairs, he became latterly to all intents 
and purposes the association. In its earlier years annual meetings were 
held at which some kind of accounting was made of the moneys 
received by it and of its activities, but none such have been held since 
1925, and from that time on there has been no accounting to anyone, 
and your committee has been unable to secure any statement of its 
receipts or expenditures since. At least two capable assistants have 
been in the office of Colonel Worthington for some years past, but they 
declare themselves unable to afford the committee any enlightenment 
as to the existence or the whereabouts of any books of account or other 
records by which there would be disclosed the sources from which the 
funds of the association came, the amounts contributed, or the disposi- 
tion of the moneys received amounting, it is estimated, to $60,000 a 
year, save that they know that their salaries and some of the bills were 
paid by check drawn by Colonel Worthington on bank accounts in his 
own name and not in the name of the association. 

They assert in that connection that no mail containing remittances 
was ever opened by them, and that when Colonel Worthington happened 
to be out of the city, a frequent occurrence, all such were forwarded to 
him; indeed that all mail was so forwarded, none coming to the office 
ever having been opened by anyone except Colonel Worthington, save 
only letters obviously containing bills for household accounts and pos- 
sibly rent. Colonel Worthington for months pleaded inability to appear 
before the committee on account of illness, and when last heard from 
was, as it was reported, in the Ford Hospital in the city of Detroit. 

About 1925 the original sources of the funds of the association dried 
up almost entirely, due, it is said, to dissensions among the contributors 
as to the policy that ought to be pursued in relation to the various 
proposals for the development and utilization of Muscle Shoals. 

Since that time the association, or at least Colonel Worthington and 
Mr. C. H, Huston, who was its treasurer from 1913 to 1915, when he 
became its president, continuing as such until 1929, have been active in 
advocating the acceptance by the Congress of the offer of the American 
Cyanamid Co. for the development and utilization of Muscle Shoals, 
represented by a bill before the House known as the Madden-Wright 
bill. That company has some agreement with the Union Carbide Co., 
both of them having their general offices in New York City, by which 
the American Cyanamid Co. agrees to let the other have whatever 
power may be developed by the works it undertakes to construct in 
excess of what may be necessary for the production of nitrates and 
fertilizer, as contemplated in the American Cyanamid Co.’s proposal, 
to the amount of 50,000 horsepower. 

Colonel Worthington was supposed to be entitled to a salary of 
$10,000 a year, payable monthly, but in more recent years, at least, 
his stipend came with no regularity, and according to such of his cor- 
respondence as came into the hands of the committee he was frequently 
in desperate straits financially. During the summer of 1929 he wrote 
repeatedly to Huston and wired him asking for remittances to meet 
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obligations upon which he was pressed for payment, in response to 
which Huston made remittances to him from time to time, having 
funds provided by the Union Carbide Co. to the amount of $36,100. 
This amount was turned over to Huston, on his solicitation, $22,000 
on March 7, 1929, and $14,100 on June 26, 1929. The amount thus 
contributed was to be used in carrying on the work of the Tennessee 
River Improvement Association and represented, as told by Huston, 
the sums expended by the association in assembling data shown thereby 
and in the preparation of maps in the possession of the association, 
supposed to be of value to the Union Carbide Co., which maps he 
asserted were sold to that company. 

The contributions of the Union Carbide Co. were made by check of 
its president, one Haggerson, to one Moore, a business associate and 
confidant of Huston, and by Moore deposited to the credit, in each 
instance, of an account in his name with the stock-brokerage firm of 
Blyth & Bonner of New York City, a trading account. These accounts, 
though carried in the name of Moore, were in reality accounts of 
Huston, representing dealings on margin in stocks and other securities, 
The $22,000 payment went to the credit of an account then running, 
reducing the balance due the brokerage firm, while a new account was 
started by the deposit of the $14,100 check from which purchases of 
stock were made on margin, afterwards sold at a profit of approximately 
$500, The profit Huston retained, asserting that he had frequently ad- 
vanced funds to the association upon which he neither asked nor re- 
ceived interest from it. He insisted that he had turned over to the 
association the entire sum so received by him from the Union Carbide 
Co., and he exhibited checks to Worthington for the aggregate amount 
received by him, including two checks made and delivered in 1928, said 
to represent loans to Worthington and which Huston elected to regard 
as satisfied out of the funds so intrusted to him by the Union Carbide Co. 

Having asserted, as no doubt is the case, that he had often made 
contributions to the association and had likewise often made loans to 
Worthington, the committee asked Mr. Huston, that it might know 
whether the checks made by him to Worthington in 1928 represented 
contributions or loans, to provide it with a list of all contributions 
made by him to the association since 1926 as well as a list of all loans 
made by him to Worthington, with his correspondence showing the 
nature of the payment, but he contented himself with sending the 
canceled checks as stated. 

Another source of funds is to be noted. ‘The association, or rather 
Colonel Worthington, for latterly, at least, he was to all intents and 
purposes the association, after the manner of most lobbyists, got out 
press releases and carried on a voluminous correspondence to promote 
the passage of the Madden-Wright bill. He interested Chester H. 
Gray, legislative representative of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, with headquarters in Washington, in the object of his labors, and 
through Gray and others, including Samuel Thompson, the president 
of the federation, secured the approbation by that organization of the 
Madden-Wright bill upon the ground, among others, of opposition to 
Government development and operation contemplated, as it was repre- 
sented, by the Norris bill. 

By arrangement between Gray and the president of the American 
Cyanamid Co., the National Agricultural Publishing Co., a press service 
operating out of Washington—a one-man company—printed and circu- 
lated in large numbers circulars in the name and as though issued by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, containing articles either writ- 
ten or visaed by Gray, advocating the passage of the Madden-Wright 
bill, which articles were further put up in mat form and thus sent 
to farm journals and other newspapers. This effort to influence public 
opinion entailed an expense of $7,000, paid by the American Cyana- 
mid Co, 

It is needless to say that no formal action was ever taken by the 
governing officers of the Farm Bureau Federation other than Gray 
touching this particular enterprise. Gray having been interrogated 
before another committee of the Senate concerning contributions made 
to his organization, other than dues from members or in payment of 
material sent out by it, was evasive. The facts as recited were, how- 
ever, developed by his testimony and that of other witnesses. 

The press service above referred to was utilized in like manner by 
the two companies mentioned for the circulation of other printed mate- 
rial, the purpose of which was to influence public opinion and eventu- 
ally the action of Congress, their entire account with the National 
Agricultural Publishing Co. aggregating approximately $45,000, the 
Union Carbide Co. paying $34,634, or over three times as much as the 
American Cyanamid Co. Nothing in or connected with the material 
so sent out indicated that it was put out by or at the expense of the 
American Cyanamid Co. or the Union Carbide Co, 

One R. F. Bower, who contributed articles to the material sent out 
as emanating from the American Farm Bureau Federation and who 
was at the time under pay by the Union Carbide Co. and Colonel 
Worthington, was by them sent into various States, parttcularly those 
having representation on the House Military Affairs Committee, before 
which the Madden-Wright bill was pending, to advocate before farm 
organizations the American Cyanamid Co. proposal. 

Gray, who knew of his employment, was importuned by the president 
of the Union Carbide Co, to give Bower a letter indicating that he was 
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an emissary of the Farm Bureau Federation. Gray exhibited an un- 
willingness to do this, but wrote one O'Neill, president of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation, proposing that Bower be supplied with some 
document indicating that he was out under the auspices of that organi- 
zation, O'Neill, however, though active in support of the Madden- 
Wright bill and frequently in conference with the officers of the two 
interested companies, declined. Gray, by letter, commended Bower to 
the favorable consideration of those with whom he should come in con- 
tact as one who was working in harmony with the writer in connection 
with Muscle Shoals. So equipped, Bower engaged in the work, receiving 
a salary of $725 a month, besides an undetermined amount from Worth- 
ington. ‘Telegraphic correspondence indicates that sums were remitted 
from the office of Worthington to John I. Simpson, president of the 
Oklahoma Farmers“ Union, but both the amount and the purpose are 
indefinite. 

One, J. E. Pierce, publisher of the Huntsville (Ala.) Daily Times, 
supporting the Madden-Wright bill, was paid on November 5, 1929, 
$1,000 by Worthington, the recipient, testifying that it was received as 
satisfaction for expenses incurred in traveling between Huntsville and 
Washington and on other trips in connection with the Muscle Shoals 
legislation, he having made many such journeys, he told the committee. 
No Itemized statement was submitted. 

The total amount spent by the American Cyanamid Co, in preparing 
its proposal and forwarding its acceptance and enactment into law 
amounted on February 11, 1930, to $168,706.88. Of this sum $99,158 
were paid for legal services—to Hughes, Rounds, Sherman & Dwight, 
$19,031 ; $67,000 to Bond, Schoeneck & King; and to J. L. Andrews, of 
Florence, Ala., $13,127. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, the report sub- 
mitted from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, known generally as the lobby committee, is a condemna- 
tion of C. H. Huston, who happens to be the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. I did not join in that report 
for the reason that I deemed it to be purely and wholly political. 

So far as I know this is the only report emanating from that 
subcommittee on which there has been any division, I notified 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WAtsu] a few days ago that I 
could not join in that report for the reason that I believed it to 
he entirely political, brought into the Senate for political pur- 
poses, to achieve only political results on the eve of a political 
campaign. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I will not yield to the 
Senator at this moment. I will later; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. President, I have read the report through carefully and 
am wondering what crime C. H. Huston has committed unless 
indeed it be a crime that he happens to be a prominent Repub- 
lican, even though he is a private citizen. Other prominent 
men have been before the lobby committee, charged with lobby- 
ing, and it was not considered necessary, so far as I know, 
that any report be submitted as to their individual activities. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for just a minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Not at this moment. I will 
later. Weeks after the Muscle Shoals legislation has passed 
the Senate, however, a committee reports to the Senate with 
reference to alleged lobbying activities in connection with 
Muscle Shoals legislation. 

“Mr. Huston was treasurer of the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association from 1913 to 1915, when he became its presi- 
dent,“ says the report, “ continuing as such until 1929.“ That 
is a long while; and let it be said that during many of those 
years the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock], a Demo- 
crat, who now honors this body with his membership, was 
treasurer of that association; yet there is not a word in this 
report condemning him. There is no mention of his name. 

During many of those years the late Senator Tyson, from 
Tennessee, a Democrat, honored and revered by every Member 
who remembers him and his gentleness and kindness to every- 
bedy here, was vice president of this association and one of 
its most active workers. 

Former Senator Shields, from Tennessee, a Democrat, was an 
active worker and supporter. 

The late Senator Underwood, a Democrat, attended many of 
the meetings of the association and made speeches to the 
members, always in commendation. 

Maj. E. B. Stahlman, owner of the Nashville Banner, one 
of the most prominent Democrats in the country, and certainly 
in Tennessee, was one of the association’s most active sup- 
porters. s 

Prominent Democrats throughout the South were members 
of this association and gave it their unstinted support; and yet 
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in the partisan report made here to-day from certain members 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary there 
is no mention of any of these Democrats; and, of course, the 
reason is perfectly obvious. 

Why is Claudius H. Huston pilloried? Why are his activities 
mentioned here, when all the testimony shows that throughout 
all the years of his activity for the people of the South in con- 
nection with this association he never attempted to benefit him- 
self? The testimony shows that he has never realized one cent 
of remuneration for the sacrifice he has made, for the efforts he 
has put forth, in behalf of his people there in the Tennessee 
Valley. The testimony shows that he never stands to gain one 
penny; that his whole activity in that connection has been 
unselfish. 

Aye, forsooth, Mr. Huston did receive $36,100 in two pay- 
ments from the Union Carbide Co. They were interested in 
legislation here. That is true. Mr. Huston frankly stated that 
he was against Government ownership and for private owner- 
ship of Muscle Shoals; that for years that great industrial 
project there had remained idle, due to the impotence of Con- 
gress, and the fact that nothing constructive had been done here 
throughout the years. Mr. Huston, along with the people of 
the South, particularly in the valley, believed that that great 
industrial asset should be harnessed for the benefit of men every- 
where, and especially the people there. He believed that the 
legislation should provide for private ownership. He believed 
that the Madden-Wright bill was the best bill that had been 
presented to Congress, and said so. He said he was willing to 
take any other measure thut would put the shoals into operation 
for the benefit of the people; and in that connection, because the 
Union Carbide Co. and the Cyanamid Co. were interested, it was 
perfectly proper, said Mr. Huston, in his opinion, that they 
might pay something towurd the expenses the association had 
incurred. The carbide company, according to the testimony, 
paid him $36,100 in two installments, every cent of which was 
turned over to Colonel Worthington, the manager of the asso- 
ciation, and canceled checks for which were introduced into 
the record. 

What has Huston done? Why, they say he bought stock. Is 
it a crime to buy stocks? Then millions of American people 
have violated the law, Mr. President. Was it a crime for 
Claudius Huston to purchase securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange? Then how about John J. Raskob, who encouraged 
everybody to go into the stock market and buy as far as he 
could? Is he by the same token a criminal, then? What law 
that Congress has enacted did Claudius Huston violate? 

Aye, but it is said that there was a period of time of some 
length, at any rate, during which he used some of the money in 
these two brokerage accounts of his with which to purchase 
stock; but he had other accounts where other money was, and 
he had already for years loaned money to the Tennessee River 
Improvement Association, given them money, had not even kept 
account of the amounts, so much interested was he in the im- 
provement of the Tennessee River Valley. Subsequently, a little 
later, every cent of the $36,100 was turned over to the Tennes- 
see River Improvement Association; and that is the whole case 
against Claudius Huston as it appears in the record. 

He was a private citizen. He is now. He certainly was in 
every respect for a month, at least, before he became national 
chairman of the Republican Party organization, and was not 
connected with the organization as national chairman at the 
time these alleged activities took place; but now that he has 
become chairman of the Republican National Committee it has 
become important, in the eyes of those or some of those on the 
other side of the aisle—not all of them but some of them—to 
drag him through the mire, if it is possible, in order to see how 
much damage may be done to his reputation. 

Mr. President, a contribution of $22,000 was received by Mr. 
Huston on March 8, 1929, and placed in Mr. Huston’s brokerage 
account on March 9. On that date total disbursements for the 
purposes of the association had been made by him in the sum 
of $10,750, leaving a balance of $11,250, which was disbursed 
during the months of April, May, and June, 1929. These pay- 
ments were made by Mr. Huston’s checks on his bank account 
and not by withdrawals from the brokerage account. 

The contribution of $14,100 was deposited in a special account 
opened on June 26, 1929, in which no other funds were placed, 
and then precisely one week thereafter the entire $14,100 was 
drawn out by Mr. Huston, and promptly thereafter, according 
to the needs of the association, disbursed in full by him to J. W. 
Worthington. At no time was there a call for margin, and 
these deposits were not needed in either account for that 
purpose. 

That there were ample funds in the account No. 150—that is, 
the first account—apart from the $22,000 check, is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that between the date of the deposit of that 
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check and the date of the final payment completing the dis- 
bursement of the proceeds of it to J. W. Worthington, who was 
managing the Tennessee River Valley Improvement Association's 
affairs, there was drawn out of the account in cash by 14 differ- 
ent checks a total of $78,000, and there was paid into the 
account, in addition to the $22,000 check, only two checks, total- 
ing $11,800. N 

Account No. 1000, which was the second account, was opened 
June 26, 1929, by W. E. Moore, confidential agent of Mr. Huston, 
depositing the check for $14,100, Mr. Huston being out of town 
at the time, according to the evidence, and Moore having no 
instructions. Two days later Moore bought stocks in this ac- 
count, on his own judgment, as he had the right to do under 
the authority given him by Mr. Huston, according to the evi- 
dence in the record. Four days thereafter he sold them, closing 
the account, and Mr. Huston received the fund, which he dis- 
bursed by three checks, shown in the last group in Exhibit A, 
which I am going to put into this RECORD. 

The entire $36,100 was properly disbursed and accounted for. 
All disbursement checks were produced by Mr. Huston, and 
eyery one of them bears the indorsement of J. W. Worthington. 
The last check completing the disbursement of the $36,100 was 
dated August 8, 1929. A month later—mark you, a nronth 
later—after it was all done, Mr. Huston became chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, on September 9, 1929. 

At this point in the Recorp I ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated this Exhibit A, of which I have spoken, as well as 
2 B, the latter showing the withdrawals from the other 
account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the exhibits were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 
Dates and amounts of payments to Colonel Worthington 
SUNG Tf Ses Ne Ee ar hee ee L $750 
SUNY PAS ——— EA E Beate eee ee 1, 750 
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De ð v 7, 500 


Nore.—Contribution of $22,000 received Mar. 8, 1929. 
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Nork.— Contribution of $14,100 received June 26, 1929. 
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Exuisit B 
Withdrawals from account 1000 in which $14,100 was placed 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Mr. President, Mr. Huston testi- 
fied that he had carried this load for the River Improvement 
Association, or helped to carry it, for many years, and it be- 
came burdensome. He testified also that Colonel Worthington, 
who was nranaging their affairs here, seeking to assist the asso- 
ciation in matters to their interest, and in which the entire 
river valley was interested, was spending more money than Mr. 
Huston could afford to supply personally. So he held back 
these payments, knowing that if he sent them all at one time, 
more demands would be made for still additional funds. Finally 
he reported it all. That is the point. 

What has he done? Why this dragging of a private citizen 
through all this mire and slime when others far more culpable 
in yarious lines of lobbying activity here have been spared? 

Mr. Huston was asked if he had been doing lobbying work 
here, and he said, substantially: 

I suppose your definition is broad enough to include my activities 
in that term, in the sense that chambers of commerce and commercial 
organizations do lobbying work and conduct lobbying activities, If it 
was lobbying to look after the interests of all the people of the Tennes- 
see River Valley, where I live and have my being, the people whom I 
love, if working for their interest and in their interest be lobbying, 
under such circumstances I have been lobbying. 


Mr. President, shortly after Mr. Huston testified, another 
man was called before the committee. He happens also to be 
a chairman of a political committee. He is chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, and his name is John J. Ras- 
kob. I am going into his lobbying activities, and the activities 
of the association which he supported, and in which he was 
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doubtless the most prominent figure. If Claudius Huston was 
lobbying, trying to influence legislation and governmental action, 
it was for industrial development down in the Tennessee River 
Valley. John J. Raskob was engaged in lobbying against the 
Constitution of the United States. There is a difference. 

I am wondering if that can be considered patriotic in any 
degree, especially when one takes into consideration the fact, 
not disputed, that this Association Against the Eighteenth 
Amendment has been making surveys from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, contributing to candidates, provided they pledged them- 
selyes to yote against the amendment to the Constitution, con- 
tributing to campaigns for judges, governors, lieutenant gover- 
nors, Senators, legislators, provided only, not that they be 
Democrats or Republicans, but that they be against a part of 
the Constitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. Raskob testified before the committee that he had given, 
during 1928, 1929, and 1930, up until that time, a total of $64,- 
500 to this association engaged in that activity, much of which 
I make bold to say was nefarious, 

Mr. Raskob did not hesitate to express his views. He testified 
frankly to the committee. I will quote his exact language, as 
found on page 9401 of the record of the hearings. Speaking of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, he said: 


Its purpose is to gather information and statistics with respect to 
the workings of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, with 
a view to presenting facts and data to the American people that will 
tell them the truth about the conditions existing, and to do everything 
in its power to elect representatives who will favor the modification or 
repeal of the amendment. 


There is no difference, whether they be Democrats or Repub- 
licans. Indeed, Mr, President, the directors of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment held a meeting in New 
York, at which one of their directors proposed a plan for a 
liberal party, and the correspondence showed definitely that 
Pierre S. du Pont, the chairman of the executive committee of 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, was to 
become one of the pillars of that new liberal party. 

In fact, this Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
it developed, according to the evidence, is very largely a du Pont 
subsidiary. One of the witnesses, the chairman of their board, 
testified that Pierre S. du Pont was more interested in the asso- 
ciation’s activities than in anything else in the world, he 


thought. He may have said “in this country.” I think he said 
“in the world.” I have not the record before me at_ this 
moment. 


John J. Raskob is a member of the finance committee. By the 
way, he was a member of that committee when it was organ- 
ized, as I remember now, some time last year, about the middle 
of 1929, since he became chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. He is a director of the association, and, of course, 
the purpose of the liberal party, in which they were all con- 
spiring, was to defeat both the Republican and the Democratic 
Parties and set up this “booze” party, a party dedicated to 
destroy at least a part of the Constitution of the United States 
of America; and if they destroyed the eighteenth amendment, 
judging from the testimony of their president, Major Curran, 
the nineteenth amendment might easily follow, depriving the 
women all over the country of the right of suffrage, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, I do not wish to be interrupted; 
but I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to ask whether or not Major Cur- 
ran testified that he was in favor of the repeal of the nineteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. While Curran did not say that 
in so many words, he did say that he thought it was a mistake, 
that it had no business in the Constitution. That leads logi- 
cally to the supposition that if they were successful with the 
eighteenth amendment, all those against the eighteenth, so far 
as I know, would oppose the nineteenth. I do not have their 
confidence, but most of them with whom I have conversed indi- 
cate that the nineteenth amendment is just as bad from their 
standpoint as is the eighteenth. 

Mr. Raskob further said 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Not at this point. I will yield 
later. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I decline to yield at this point, 
with all courtesy to my distinguished friend from Montana. I 
will be glad to have him ask me questions a little later. 

I quote further from Mr. Raskob’s testimony: 


I have made it quite clear to this committee, I think, in this testi- 
mony, that I believe in the work that the Association Against the Pro- 
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hibition Amendment is doing. I have explained the purposes, as I 
understand them, of the organization and the work they are doing. 
I have great confidence in the men that compose the executive com- 
mittee. I am perfectly willing to contribute the money that I bave 
contributed, to be directed by those men in carrying out the purposes 
of the association. 


Mr. President, what are the purposes of the association? 
Here is some of their literature, which was introduced into the 
record. First of all it says here that the national headquarters 
are in the National Press Building, Washington, D. C. That 
was denied, so far as I know, by all the witnesses. They in- 
sisted their national headquarters were in New York City, but 
in this circular which they put out to fhe country, though I do 
not know what the purpose is, for some reason or other they 
say their national headquarters are in the National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. In fact they have two offices here and 
none of the witnesses were able to tell the committee why. 

Now, what is the purpose? I quote from the circular: 


The association is working for the immediate modification and ulti- 
mate repeal of the eighteenth amendment, 


Further: 


What has the association accomplished? 
The association is generally recognized as the leader of the opposition 
to national prohibition. 


Further: 


The principles for future legislation, The fundamental principle of 
the association is to take prohibition out of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


That is the fundamental principle, to take prohibition out of 
the Constitution of the United States, and all the activities of 
the association are directed toward that goal and leading in that 
direction. 

A very prominent Democrat in the United States, one who is 
honored and respected, I think, by our people all over the 
country, Hon. Josephus Daniels, was for many years Secretary 
of the Navy in the Cabinet of the last Democratic President, 
Woodrow Wilson. For 20 years he was a member of the 
Democratic National Committee from North Carolina, although 
Democratic colleagues of mine on the committee, when I asked 
Mr. Raskob if that were not true and Mr. Raskob denied any 
knowledge of that sort, intimated that perhaps they themselves 
were not familiar with their party's history in North Carolina. 
Mr. Daniels is of the Wilson leadership. Mr. Daniels believed 
in Woodrew Wilson. Millions of American people of Demo- 
cratic persuasion believe with Mr. Daniels in Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Daniels, disciple of Woodrow Wilson, is against the con- 
tinuation of John J. Raskob as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee and set out his reasons in an editorial 
which appeared in his newspaper, the News and Observer, of 
Raleigh, N. ©. I am going to quote from that editorial because 
of the distinguished authority behind the editorial. He is of 
the Democratic Party, not of the Republican Party. I am going 
to quote from it because the excerpts were all placed in the 
records of the committee, and therefore are a part of the evi- 
dence, and because, further, Josephus Daniels himself was 
called to the stand and under oath testified that, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, every word contained in the edi- 
torial is true. Therefore as a part of the record I read from 
the editorial these excerpts. The editorial appeared in the 
News and Observer, of Raleigh, N. C., Saturday morning, March 
29, 1930. The title of the editorial is “Should Pay His Debt 
and Resign as Chairman.” I read: 


The hearings staged in Washington for the purpose of making senti- 
ment against the elghteenth amendment is followed by the publication 
of the well-financed propaganda against prohibition and sobriety. The 
inception of the measures of repeal or modification came from the 
Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, which last year ac- 
knowledges that it spent $468,000 in the attempt to nullify or do away 
with prohibition, and thus early in 1930 has already expended $98,756. 

The reports disclose that John J. Raskob, at one time vice president 
of the Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, contributed last 
year $30,000 to the work of undermining the Constitution and already 
this year has contributed $17,000 to the same association, making 
$47,000 of recent contributions. What John J. Raskob did as an indi- 
vidual was his own business. What John J. Raskob does after he be- 
comes chairman of the Democratic National Executive Committee is the 
concern of every member of the Democratic Party. 

The Democratic Party demands, or the best portion of it does, that 
the chairman of the committee shall have no alliances that are hurtful 
to the common good or that will work injury to party success. Mr. 
Raskob bas not been mixed up with any of the corruption or lobbying 
for private interests. He has used no other man’s funds to pay his dues 
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to his brokers. No such stigma attaches to him. But his connection 
with the Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment and his large 
contributions to that fund are so injurious to the Democratic Party as 
to put its future success in Jeopardy, and no man should remain at the 
head of the committee whose actions and money constitutes a party 
peril. In 1928 the fact that he was a member of the Union League 
Club (Republican)— 


May I not interpolate that according to my understanding 
Mr. Raskob is still a member of the Union League Club of 
Philadelphia. Since that is an old-line Republican club, Mr. 
Raskob therefore in Philadelphia is presumably still a Republi- 
can. Of course, as chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee he becomes a Democrat. As one of the pillars of the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, interested 
only in the election of wets to office, he becomes bipartisan. 
Now he is a prospective member of the liberal party. He has 
many party connections, according to all the evidence. 

Resuming the editorial: 


In 1928 the fact that he was a member of the Union League Club 
(Republican) and that he was an official of the Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment were millstones around the neck of the party 
that caused its candidate to receive fewer electoral votes than were cast 
for any Democratic candidate in the history of the party. His connect- 
tions then hurt the party serlously. The fact that last year he con- 
tributed $40,000 to the propaganda against the eighteenth amendment 
and has so far this year put $17,000 more in that propaganda against 
the Constitution constitutes a continuing and continuous injury to the 
party of which he is chairman. 

As pointed out in Washington correspondence, during the time Mr. 
Raskob was donating $47,500 to the political Association Against the 
Highteenth Amendment be was loaning $40,000 to the Democratie com- 
mittee. The public understands that no man can be the good angel of 
the Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment and lending the 
Democratic committee $40,000 without expecting and desiring the 
money all to aid the same purpose. In the public mind, as long as Mr. 
Raskob remains chairman, the Democratic committee is believed to be 
hand in glove with the propaganda against prohibition. It is evident 
that Mr. Raskob is more interested in destroying prohibition than in the 
Democratic Party. He gives to the antiprohibition crusade. He lends 
to the Democratic committee. As long as this condition lasts the Demo- 
cratic Party finds its way balked and every step impeded. These con- 
tributions are a body of death from which it must be separated before 
it can regain the place to which the views of the great majority of its 
members wish it to hołd. 

Therefore Mr. Raskob owes it to the party which gave him by the 
grace of Governor Smith the chairmanship, to pay the debt he has 
created against the party and to resign the chairmanship. As long as 
he remains millions of voters will believe the Democratic Party is wet. 
As long as that notion persists the Democratic Party can wage no suc- 
cessful campaign for the Presidency. No man who put wets before 
Demoeracy should be in any position of national leadership. The 
Democratic Party is committed by its declarations to an honest enforce- 
ment of national prohibition. Nothing else. An individual can favor or 
oppose national prohibition. But no candidate or chairman of the na- 
tional party has any right to paramount antiprohibition. To do so is 
to continue and emphasize the division that split the party in 1928. 
If he wishes to join forces with the Association Against Prohibition, it 
is his duty to retire from official position in the party. 

It isa humiliating spectacle to the Democratic Party to have it 
periodically advertised that it owes a big debt, secured by Mr. Raskob 
and his wet friends, who are putting up money against prohibition, and 
particularly so since periodically it is published that Mr. Raskob is 
advancing $40,000 or some other amount to the debt. It is not broad- 
casted that the Democratic committee owes $485,000, of which $375,000 
is due the Bankers’ Trust Co. and $110,000 is due Raskob for ad- 
vances to the committee.” 

As a matter of fact, the debt due the Bankers’ Trust Co. was not 
loaned to the Democratic Committee except in name. It was obtained 
by and for John J. Raskob. It was a Raskob debt, not a debt justly 
due by the Democratic Party. The money was used in extravagant 
campaign management, much of it doubtless wasted. No experienced 
campaign manager would haye conducted so lavish and expensive a 
campaign. Mr. Raskob contributed to his own personal tastes when he 
bad magnificent trains at heavy cost going all over the country. No 
other campaign has such costly and unnecessary frills as that of 1928. 
Mr. Raskob wished them. He adopted them. He should pay for them. 
And inasmuch as he continues to be the good angel for the highly 
financed gang of Dugald Dalgettys employed by the Association Against 
the Eighteenth Amendment, he should resign as an officer of the party. 
“Advancing money to pay debts he incurred is an injury to the party, 
particularly at the same time Mr. Raskob is “giving money” to secure 
a repeal of the eighteenth amendment. In the public mind it is the 
Democratic chairman who is giving money to undo what a large 
majority of the Democrats in Congress are fighting to retain. It makes 
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an impression which stands as a deterrent to Democratic success, He 
should end it by resigning. 


Mr. President, those are not my words; that is not advice from 
me to the Democratic Party; that is not my statement; that is 
the statement and advice and counsel of Josephus Daniels, who 
to-day probably is the most prominent Democratic private 
citizen in the United States. It comes from a man who followed 
the Wilson leadership, who is against the new Raskob leader- 
ship, and because of the unquestioned authority I am quoting it 
in this discussion. 

Mr. President, we asked Mr. Raskob about the salary of the 
president of this association. A great deal of its income goes 
to high salaries which are paid to various officials connected 
with the organization. Mr, Raskob was asked about the salary 
which was paid to Mr. Curran, the president, and he said he 
did not know how much salary Mr. Curran received. A little 
later we dug up in the files of the association a contract entered 
into by Mr. Curran with Jobn J. Raskob and four of his asso- 
ciates, among others Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, Mr. Lammot du Pont, 
Mr. Sabin, as I remember, and Mr. Harkness, whereby they 
underwrote Mr. Curran’s salary of $25,000 a year, each con- 
tracting to pay $5,000 annually. So, of course, Mr. Raskob knew 
what Mr. Curran's salary was, and Mr. Raskob evidently, if we 
may go by his written contract, perjured himself before the 
committee. 

Mr. President, for the first two months of this year it deyel- 
oped that seven men contributed more than 70 per cent of all 
the funds of the Association Against Prohibition. Those seven 
men were Irenee du Pont, Pierre S. du Pont, Lammot du Pont, 
Richard T. Crane, jr., Arthur Curtis James, John J. Raskob, 
and Charles H. Sabin. 

It developed, as I remember the evidence now, that practically 
90 per cent, perhaps 95 per cent, of all the funds of the associa- 
tion come from the pockets of 53 very wealthy men in this 
country, all of the 53 being bent and bound on destroying a part 
of the Constitution of the United States of America; and, of 
course, it goes without saying, that Mr. Raskob is probably the 
most prominent one of the 53, 

Mr. President, I want now to talk a little about the activities 
of this association. Understanding as we do the prominent 
part Mr. Raskob has in its organization, since he has stated 
that he is in full sympathy with all of its activities, has the 
utmost confidence in the officials of the organization, and be- 
lieves in all its purposes, it becomes important now to find out 
what some of its activities are. 

First of all, it is interesting to note that throughout the ranks 
of the official circles of this organization there seems to be an 
understanding that we may come to armed revolution in this 
country over prohibition; in fact, before the committee ever 
came into being, Mr. Raskob expressed himself as believing it 
not impossible, at any rate, that this great country of ours 
might, in the no distant future, be divided into two or three 
separate republics. I want to quote from the speech he made 
here in Washington, just to give some notion of his mental atti- 
tude on this question, to be followed then by the evidence that 
appears in the record. On June 10, 1929, at a meeting of Demo- 
cratic leaders of the country at the Mayflower Hotel, in this 
city, Mr. Raskob made a statement. I want to quote from that 
speech as it was reported in the New York Herald Tribune of 
Tuesday, June 11, 1929. Mr. Raskob said: 

In my opinion the continuation of the tendency of the Republican 
Party to centralize greater and greater powers in our Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington, instead of building each of our 48 States into 
strong sovereignties, is bound to result in a power so colossal as to be 
unwieldy, incapable of administration. The lack of respect for such a 
government, and the tyranny under which our people will have to live 
in consequence thereof, may well result in revolution, which will divide 
this country into two or three republics, and our prosperity will then 
suffer the ills which the countries of Europe have suffered through 
jealoustes, lack of trust, standing armies, etc., for countless generations, 


In that statement the chairman of the national executive com- 
mittee of one of the great political parties rather prophesies, Mr. 
President, that in the no distant future there may be two or 
three republics in this country as a result of armed revolution, 

The expression of such sentiments occurs again and again. 
Mr. Raskob wrote a letter to Colonel Callahan, of Louisville, 
president of the Louisvile Furniture Co., according to the story 
which appeared in the New York World of Monday, June 4, 
1928, from which I quote a sentence, as follows: 

The menace of prohibitory laws is the spirit of intolerance underlying 
their adoption, and this is bound to result in revolution. 

This man goes around the country preaching revolution, 
armed insurrection, dividing the country into two or three 
separate republics. 

Mr. DILL, Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Not at this time; I will yield a 
little later. 

That sentiment seems to be prevalent in the circles of the 
antiprohibition organization. For instance, Arthur W. Machen 
is the head or was at that time the head of the Maryland branch 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, which 
has State branches over the country. On January 20, 1930, in 
a circular letter he used this language: 


If the dry tyranny is not overthrown by ballots now, it is bound to 
be destroyed by bulicts hereafter, The patriot must be up and stirring 
while peaceful means are still possible. 


A fine sentiment to come from this association! That if the 
people do not now succeed in doing peacefully what this asso- 
ciation wants done it will be done by bullets! Imagine such a 
statement! The most prominent figure in this association is 
the chairman of the Democratic National Committee who him- 
self has expressed not only once but on more than one occa- 
sion similar views, 

Again, Emory B. Clark, director of the association in Michi- 
gan, writes to Captain Stayton, the chairman of the board in 
this city, on April 17, 1930, as follows: 


If there is to be a revolution in this country, let us approach it 
with a calm and sane mind. 


What are we coming to, Mr.. President, when such views as 
that are countenanced by men as prominent as the Democratic 
national chairman, who, it was stated before the committee, 
believes in all the association does, in its activities and in its 
purposes? We asked Mr. Curran, the president of the asso- 
ciation, about that view of the situation, and he replied, in 
substance, that “Armed revolution is coming; the people are 
in revolt against this amendment to the Constitution.” He 
was asked if he would take up arms to bring about the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. What did this man reply? After 
parrying the question three or four times he finally said, ** We 
will cross that bridge when we get to it.” Instead of saying 
like a patriot should have said, “ Of course, we do not counte- 
nance revolution; of course, there will be no armed revolt against 
the Constitution of the United States“; instead of making a 
declaratory patriotic statement of that kind, the president of 
this association, of which John J. Raskob is the most prominent 
member, said simply, “ We will cross that bridge when we get 
to it.“ It is high time, I should say, Mr. President, that the 
American people were thinking about some of these things 
that are going on. 

Mr. Raskob was so interested in the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment and in its activities that he wrote let- 
ters within the last year or so, since he has become chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, to hundreds of prominent 
Democrats, asking them to contribute to the association. So it 
becomes apparent, Mr. President, that his chief interest is in 
destroying a part of the Constitution and that he would use, if 
he could, the Democratic Party as the tail to the kite of the 
National Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. The 
evidence is conclusive on that point. 

He has been for many years intimately connected with the 
Du Ponts. I make bold to say, Mr. President, that if Mr. Raskob 
and the Du Ponts, his close associates, were eliminated from this 
association it would not last 30 days. The Du Ponts may have 
a selfish interest in it, and if they have, Mr. Raskob also has. 
because of his intimate association with them. According to the 
correspondence in the record, the Du Ponts are large manu- 
facturers of industrial alcohol, and so, of course, they would be 
selfishly interested in the prohibition question from beginning to 
end. 

Again, it seems, according to the record, that Mr. Irenee du 
Pont made a most naive statement to the effect that he could 
saye one of his corporations $10,000,000 if we could have in this 
country the English system of a tax on beer. When the question 
was asked by one of the members of the committee of the wit- 
ness who was appearing at that time—Captain Stayton, as I 
remember—whether that meant remoying from the owners of the 
corporation, the Du Ponts, $10,000,000 in income taxes and plac- 
ing it on the backs of the beer drinkers, the workers in the 
plants, he said: “I think the worker would be glad to pay it.” 
That is one of the arguments used for destroying the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, namely, that thereby high in- 
come taxes could be passed from these enormously wealthy 
income-tax payers to the beer drinkers themselves. I think 


the figure mentioned by one of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee was a tax of 3 cents on beer, and he testified that he 
thought it would be gladly paid. 

I want to go into some more of the activities now. 

In 1926 Senator Butler was a candidate for election in Massa- 
chusetts ; and the Senator who now represents that great State 
(Mr. WatsH] was the candidate on the Democratic ticket. How 
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much do.you suppose the Association Against the Prohibition 

Amendment spent that year in Massachusetts for the election of 

the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and the Demo- 

cratic ticket? Why, according to the evidence, $74,000; and it 
was practically all spent in the lust three days of the campaign. 
How was it spent? Let me show you from the record how 

a large portion of it was spent. I brought the record along in 

order that I might refer to it readily. I will not attempt to 

read it all, but I will read parts of it, and it is ali in the record 
for anyone who desires to see it. 

Oct. 30, 1926, to Charles S. Ashley, New Bedford, Mass., for 
getting out vote in New Bedford — $2, 000 
That is October 30, two or three days before the election. 

Oct. 30, 1926, to the Democratic State committee of Massachu- 


setts for getting out vote throughout State $3, 702 
Oct. 30, 1926, to John J. Murphy, Boston, Mass, automobile 

hire for rallies, r pete 500 
Nov. 1, 1926, to Beacon Trust Co., Boston, Mass., for deposit 

in account of Joseph B. Ely, for getting out vote in western 

Massachusetts 500 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would rather not yield just 
now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I simply desire to know from what the 
Senator is reading. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I will say to the Senator that 
this is the report of the expenditures of the association as filed, 
and which was identified as correct by Captain Stayton, the 
chairman of the board of the association in his evidence. There- 
fore, it went in the record as evidence. 


Nov. 1, 1926, to Francis X. — for getting out vote in 

ninth con . SR EAA nara N $2300. 00 
Nov. 1, 1926, to Democratic ‘State committee of Massachu- 

setts, for setting out vote: is: poten. = 3 1, 292. 50 
Oct. 30, 1926, to Democratic State committee of Massachu- 

setts for 271970 out vote throughout State on election 

day, Non . E eaae en d — 19, 005. 00 
Oct. Me IS, 1926, Clarence W. Harding, getting out vote in 50 
Oct 29, 1926, John J. Hackett, getting out yote in Taunton__ 100. 00 
Oct. 1926, James P. Lamont, » petting out vote in Taunton- 100, 00 
8 8 EM 2028, Charles Henry Lincoln, getting out vote in 1 
Oct 20 152 26, Charles II. Lincoln, getting out vote in 

Pm GO ee a ae oa ee a 100. 00 
Oct. 29, 1926, Dr. J. L. MecCarthey, getting out vote in 

HIPS iO pha lah et SAD aN OE Sea DCLG ee EAT 100. 00 
Oct. 9 1920, Norman F. Fermoyle, getting out vote in 

Te ESR EEST a 150. 00 
Oct. 20. 1926, William M. McCarthy, getting out vote 

e E etiam nee 300, 00 
Oct. 29, 1926, wae ds Lamoreaux 300. 00 
Oct. 29, 1926, Mark L. O'Toole, getting out vote in Leo- 

hg TC ::. SE eet ry ee 100, 00 

29, 1926, John T. McLoughlin, getting out vote in Mil- 400 05 
oeh ee 1926, Arthur A. Hendrick, getting out vote in Brock- 109 00 

—— — — ä A— 2 —ü—ũ—ä— 2 ͤ—— ene ‘ . 
bete 20. 1926. Thomas F. Armstrong, getting out vote in 

Wellesley, Dedham Need T. —. —— 75. 00 
Oct. 29, 1926, Grover 1 L. Drury, getting out vote in Dedham, 

oct in . SASS —— 75. 00 

26, — A. Manning, getting out vote in four- 

teenth ional 22 TERE RR Es 250. 00 
Ot N 1020 John J. Brady, getting out vote in Framing- 10 00 
oet 29 ngham Clarence R. Halloran, getting out vote in 50,00 
Oct. 29, 1926, Francis X. Benton, getting out vote in incy_ 100. 00 
Oct. 29, 1520. J. Edward Martell, getting out vote in Quincey. 50. 
Oct, 29, 1926, John J. Gallagher, getting out vote in Quincy. 100. 00 
Ore oo 1924, Engene L. L. Murphy, getting out vote Nor- 

an Oe APTE EN — areererereme 75. 00 
Oct. 930 1926, Bennett v McLoughlin, getting out vote in 

Randol h, Avon, en 75. 00 

2 25 926, Edward R. Goodwin, getting out vote in Nor- 
nw a Sn —ůĩv*r᷑ð a m man aa baaa gaie ee ran a oe He esas meen os ew — 100. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Frank J. Jordan, getting out vote in Stoughton, 

Centon, and Bharoni acna a ee e SA 175. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, John T. ppb getting out vote in Marlboro. 150. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, James C. Grah am, getting out vote in Belmont. 100. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Francis J. Buc ley, getting out vote in 

En y D AE E Ep RAAE AE AE SE E oS 50. 00 


Oct. 30, 1926, Joseph V. O'Kane, getting out vote in Dudley, 
Webster, W Leicester, Auburn ͤ4ĩ⸗öꝗ 275. 00 


Oct. 30, 1926, me Carofano, getting out vote in Lxun 210. 00 
Oct. 30. 1926, Cities C. O'Donnell, getting out vote in Lynn.. 200. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, H. H. Cotter, getting out vote in Lynn 210. 00 
Oct. 30. 1926. K. J. Dougherty getting out vote in Lynn 50. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Thomas H. Donahue, getting out vote in Lynn. 200. 00 
Oct. 30 1926, George L. 2 an out vote in Lynn 200. 00 
e 8 1926, Elizabeth J. Scanlan, getting out vote in 
oneham .-..-~-- --—-—- +--+ ~~ - +--+ + + a maa a 50, 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Jobn J. Gilbride, getting out vote in Lowell.. 1, 480. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926; John M. Thayer, getting out vote in Worcester. 1, 000. 00 
Use 30, 1926, Peter F. Sullivan, getting out vote in Worces- 4 fr 
ARSE SEE EERO RS ee Ee ERT , 000. 
Oct. "30, 1926, McLaughlin, getting out vote in Chelsea_ 500, 00 
Oct. 30, 1926 Wiliam F. Byrne, getting out vote in Milford. 50. 00 
Oct: 30, 1926, John J. Murphy, getting out vote in Somer- 188 50 
Oct. 30, 1926, James E. Fitzgerald, getting out vote in Revere. 250. 00 
0, 1926, 88 — 7 Beard getting out vote in Winthrop. 100. 00 
Oct 20. 1926, getting out vote in Lowell 300. 00 
Oct. 30, 1826 Pes MeCaman® gr A out vote in Taunton__. 300, 00 
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Oct. 3 1926, Edward J. Kelley, getting out vote in Worces- 


PEEL ROG NTS EI NEE LAD EE AI $200. 00 
5 30. 1926, Herbert H. Lyons, getting out vote in Win- 60. 00 
oct f 35 1926, Mrs. Margaret E. Geary, getting out vote 25 
Winchenter coc eos es Se a 100. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, M. J. Quinn, petting out vote in Lowell 150. 00 
30. 1926, Daniel Mor rty, getting out vote in Lowell_ 150. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Michael F. Shaw, getting out vote in Revere 200. 00 
Nov. 1, 1920, to Democratic State Committee of Massachu- 
setts for 0 Coa out vote throughout State. 3, 167. 93 
1 2 19: Conlon Prescott Co., 28 Central Street, Bos- 
$8., for political advertising ee OAS ER TS ER SS 11, 225. 00 
Now me eee Western Union Telegraph Co., 35 telegrams... 10. 15 
Nov. Ï, 1926, J. R. Whipple Corporation, Hotel Touraine, 
1 room rent and telephone „ 19. 75 
Nov. 1520. bey Billerica 8 Billerica, Mass., auto- 
mobile hire in getting out vote.—...-.._---___-____---.. 30. 00 
Nov. 2, 1926, Ed De = wes 84 Portland Street, Boston, Mass., 
aan anne oo ae 115. 80 
‘Oct, 30, 1926, to Democratic State Sesser Charles H. 
a hy for getting out vote in Boston 50. 00 
Oct. 1926, to Edward W. Quinn, Cambridge, Mass., for 
tne out vote in Cambridge, Nov. 222 571. 37 
Oct. 30, 1926, 5 Michael Laffey, ering out vote in Boston 100. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, John May, petit ng out vote in Boston 100, 00 
Oct. 80, 1926, George h, getting out vote in Boston. 100. 00 
Oct. 30; 1926, Edward Robinson, getting out vote in Boston 150. 00 
Oet. 30, 1926, John F. Norton, getting out vote in Boston 100. 00 
Oct. 30, 192 20, William Muldoon, getting out vote in Boston 150. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Thomas C. Stutch, getting out vote in Boston 500. 00 
Oct. 3 193) John J. Mulrooney, getting out vote in Boston. 400. 00 
ore bo, 926, Matthew J. O'Brien, getting out vote in Bos- 600 00 
oct "80, 1926, Joseph Ryan, getting out vote in Boston 300. 00 
Oct. 30, 1926, Thomas C. Sullivan, getting out vote in Boston- 700. 00 
be rot 30, 1926, Edward J. O'Connor, getting out vote in Bos- 800. 00 
— —ũ4Iä—— x lil — — ä ĩä— 2 S e 900. 


And then numerous others—I shall not name them for get- 
ting out the vote in Boston in these various amounts: $1,250, 
$1,000, $900, $250, $200, $850, $100, $200, $300, $100, $450, $800, 
$300, $600, $700, $500, $500, $250, $200, $200, $200, $250, $200, 
$200, $200, $200, $600, $200, $200, $200, $200, $200, $200, $200, 
$150, $200, $200, $200, $200, $200, $200. All of these latter items 
were November 1 for getting out vote in Boston. Then, there 
is an item on November 1 of $500 to David Robertson, Boston, 
Mass., for printing campaign posters and cards and posting and 
distributing same; Cornelius Desmond, jr., for getting out vote 
in Lowell, $880; Charles H. McGliue, Boston, November 1, for 
expenses, radio address of Mayor Talbot over radio station 
WMAC, $125; November 1, Billerica Enterprise, Billerica, Mass., 
for campaign advertising, $50; William J. Burns, for getting 
out vote in ward 1, precinst 3, Boston, $5; Bernard J. O'Neil, for 
getting out vote in Boston, $100, 

Oh, well, Mr. President, the total of these expenditures is 
$74,000, practically all spent in the last three days up there— 
four days at the most—of the campaign in Massachusetts in 
1926 by the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
All of these activities are subscribed to and believed in by 
John J. Raskob, according to his own evidence before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, in 1928 the association again furnished mate- 
rial assistance in the campaign in Massachusetts. The evidence 
showed, and it is in the record, that in response to a request 
from the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] the expenses 
of one man were paid by the association to assist in his cam- 
paign. 

In 1929 the association continued in Massachusetts. There, 
to repeal, as I remember, the “ baby Volstead Act,” the State en- 
forcement act, they spent $29,000—this association whose chief 
purpose is to take prohibition out of the Constitution of the 
United States—went into Massachusetts year after year and 
spent these huge sums of money for matters that concern appar- 
ently the State alone, but indirectly which they said they hoped 
would assist them to take the eighteenth amendment out of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Why, Mr. President, last year in Massachusetts, in the latter 
part of the year, they financed the much-advertised Ritchie 
meeting, so-called, addressed by Governor Ritchie of Maryland. 
That was all financed by the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, whose purpose it is to take prohibition out, not of 
the laws of Massachusetts, but the Constitution of the United 
States. They lobby everywhere all over this blessed land. 

While perhaps I should not say that they financed the Black 
Duck investigation, unquestionably they spent hundreds of 
dollars in trying to work up interest in it in Massachusetts, 
even going to the extent of hiring wagons, vans, with painted 
signs on all sides of the van, illustrated with a black duck in 
the center, the signs reading, “Go hear this latest outrage by 
the United States against personal liberty,” or something of 
that sort. I have not the exact inscription here. That was 
financed, even, by this Association Against the Eighteenth 
Amendment, of which Mr. Raskob is the most prominent mem- 
ber and official. 

What else did they do? Why, in 1928 they went out to 
the State of the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsu], and they 
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spent, according to the testimony of Mr. Curran, as I remem- 
ber—it is in the record—they spent out there in that referen- 
dum against prohibition approximately $10,000. 

Last year, in 1929, they went into Wisconsin, and in order 
to influence the legislature—in fact, they made no secret of 
this—in order to influence the Legislature of Wisconsin, they 
spent $29,000. 

They paid one lobbyist in Wisconsin $2,000 per month, fur- 
nishing him a stenographer and an office and incidental ex- 
penses, and they admitted it was because of his great political 
power there with the legislature. He held meetings with mem- 
bers of the legislature right along until the vote had been 
taken. « 

One Walter Hooke alternated between Albany, when the 
New York Legislature was in session up there, and Springfield; 
III., when the Illinois Legislature sat there, lobbying in every 
conceivable way, apparently undertaking to influence the leg- 
islatures to vote for a repeal of prohibition and enact legisla- 
tion fayorable to the cause of this Association Against the 
Eigfteenth Amendment. Large sums of money were spent by 
Hooke, and while Curran denied that he had an unlimited ex- 
pense account, he could not tell the committee in what respect 
the account was limited, if at all. 

They received $5,000 from somebody at a dinner held in New 
York, and Captain Stayton deliberately admitted that they 
violated the law in not reporting it as coming from that man; 
in fact, he could not tell how he did report it, but the corre- 
spondence showed that he received it. 

All these things are countenanced by Mr. Raskob, according to 
his own testimony. 

Money was contributed to individual candidates for Congress 
all over the country provided they would be against the eight- 
eenth amendment, and provided they would take the position 
of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. 

Many here will remember that over in Ohio the late Senator 
Locher, who sat here but a short time by appointment of the 
chief executive of that State, was listed as a dry. This asso- 
ciation went into Ohio and backed a man by the name of Hunt, 
who was wet, and, as the evidence disclosed, Hunt was chosen. 
They are not content with coming here to influence legislation 
in Washington. They start at the beginning, before men even 
become candidates, and then nurse them all the way, financially 
and otherwise, so that they may be certain to be cbedient to 
their wishes once they have them here. 

It developed from the testimony also that 15 of the 28 Amer- 
ican directors of the General Motors Co. are members of this 
association. General Motors is one of the Raskob-Du Pont 
companies. Here in Washington the association did not hesitate 
to have Congressmen subservient to their wishes answer speeches 
on the floor, in the Halls of Congress, which had been made by 
proponents of the eighteenth amendment. Whether the speeches 
were made in Congress or out in the country, this association 
had no hesitancy in calling in Congressmen friendly to their 
interests and haying them answer the speeches on the floor. 

Not only that, but Captain Stayton, according to all the 
correspondence in the record, very largely had charge of the 
program of those opposed to the eighteenth amendment before 
the Graham committee, as I remember its name, which con- 
ducted hearings recently for the House of Representatives. 
Captain Stayton met the representatives of the so-called wet 
bloc, as many as 50 at a time, as I remember the evidence now, 
advised with them, counseled with them, lobbying constantly 
here in Washington. 4 

Mr. President, that is not all. The association, until yester- 
day, was backing a full slate of candidates in Pennsylvania, 
according to their own admission, a candidate for Senator, a 
candidate for governor, a candidate for lieutenant governor. 

This association did not even spare the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Letters were written by one of their directors, 
Phillips, of Pennsylvania, the same man, I think, who has been 
running up.in Pennsylvania for governor in the primary, to at 
least two of the members of that august tribunal, urging argu- 
ments against prohibition, which could have been sent to those 
Justices with only one purpose in view, and that was to influence 
them in their opinion and their judgment. If that was not part 
of the program of the association, if these were but perfectly 
harmless personal letters, then I ask, Mr. Presiderit, why were 
these copies all found in the files of the Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment? They were part of the propaganda, 
part of the program, and that is further borne out by the addi- 
tional fact that the evidence is complete that they were looking 
to a new day in the Supreme Court, when the personnel should 
change in one manner or another, and when they could again 
take their fight against the eighteenth amendment before the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America with some hope 
of a decision favoring their interests, 
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This association spares nobody; it goes everywhere. They 
admitted in the evidence—in fact, boasted—that the association 
would support no one who was not wet, who was not in accord 
with their program. 

They made a survey of the United States from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the correspondence abounds with information 
along this line. They were willing to spend money anywhere if 
they thought they could obtain results. But in some States 
where they felt that public sentiment might be against them 
they fought to avoid referenda. That was notably true, as I 
remember now, according to the evidence, in Colorado and 
California. 

Mr. President, all these activities were carried on with Mr, 
Raskob’s money and with his active aid and assistance, and, 
according to his own testimony, he believed in it all. 

The activities of Claudius Huston pale into insignificance 
compared with what was done and is being done to-day against 
the Constitution of the United States by the present chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. 

Let me suggest this: Mr. Huston, say what you please, still 
had the decency to remain in the United States while this inves- 
tigation was going on. He demanded to be heard. He remained 
here constantly at the service and the command of the com- 
mittee investigating the matter in which he was connected. 
But Mr. Raskob went to Europe immediately, and he is in 
Europe now. Mr. Huston did stay in this country; Raskob 
went to Europe. There is food for much thought there. 

Mr. President, in view of all the record, from all the evidence 
contained in the record, and after the most careful study I 
have been able to make of that record, I am convinced that Mr. 
Raskob went into the Democratic Party and became chairman 
of its national committee for one purpose and one only, and 
that was to destroy the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 

I shall not detain the Senate longer in this connection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Just as soon as I put into the 
Recorp the report I hold in my hand. 

At this point I ask that the following partial report, prepared 
by me as a member of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and for which I take responsibility, be inserted 
in the Recorp immediately following my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator a question about 
a part of the report he has not discussed. I do this because I 
want to find out whether there is any disagreement as to the 
part of the report about which I am going to ask the question. 

The Senator will remember that the report deals with people 
other than Mr. Huston. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It talks about something be- 
sides Mr. Huston, but the whole purpose of the report is Hus- 
ton. Take Huston out of the report, and there is no report. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not at this time, at least, going to quar- 
rel with the Senator about that. I do not question that. He 
can have his opinion about that. If he will listen to my ques- 
tion he will see that it is a perfectly fair one, and he certainly 
ean not take any exception to it. 

The report goes into the activities of Mr. Gray, the repre- 
sentative of the American Farm Bureau at Washington, and 
Mr. R. F. Bower and Mr. Pierce. I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator whether there is any disagreement in the subcommittee as 
to the facts alleged in the report in regard to the activities of 
Mr. Gray and as to what he did in order to convince the farm- 
ers that they ought to support the Cyanamid for Muscle Shoals 
and the methods he used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not know, Mr. President. 
I have not dissected the report, taken it apart piece by piece, to 
decide what part I agree with and what part I would not agree 
with, In looking over the report, I concluded I could not agree 
to it because it was purely political. I would not want to 
directly answer the Senator's question about Mr. Gray. 

I am willing to say this about Chester Gray: In my opinion 
he believed he was doing nothing wrong. After having heard 
his testimony, and having read all that is in the record on that 
subject, in my opinion he believed he was working for the 
benefit of the American farmer and for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. That is only my opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not answer my question, however. 
It is rather alleged in the report that he resorted to methods 
of deception; in other words, that he tried to influence the 
farmers of the United States, and let them believe, and the coun- 
try believe, that he was acting as a representative of the Farm 
Bureau, concealing from them all the time the source of the 
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revenue, which he received from the American Cyanamid Co. 
and the Union Carbide Co.; and that they sent Mr. Bower out, 
who was paid a salary of something like $750 a month by the 
Union Carbide Co., to the farmers of the United States to influ- 
ence the federation to indorse the Cyanamid bid, with a letter 
signed by Mr. Gray representing to them that he was acting on 
the part of American Farm Bureau, when, as a matter of fact, 
he was paid by the Union Carbide Co. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, if there was any 
deception practiced by Gray, of course that was wrong, and I 
condemn it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The report shows there was. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. It is rather indistinct in my 
mind at this moment, but as I recall his testimony, giyen quite 
some weeks ago, perhaps months ago, he had an explanation for 
that, which was somewhat involved and not very satisfactory; 
but if there was deception, if there was an intent on his part to 
deceive anybody, that sbould be condemned, and I do condemn it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Senator read the testimony of Chester 
Gray before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry referred 
to In this report? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. It was read to the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on the Judiciary investigating lobbying. 
I heard parts of it read. I did not read the record as it ap- 
peared originally from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator heard the testimony read. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I heard it read by one of the 
members of our committee investigating lobbying. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not the Senator convinced that regardless of 
what Chester Gray might have tried to do or believed that he 
had a right to do and about which he testified before the lobby 
committee, that his testimony before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry which was referred to was absolutely false? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. I know there were some sug- 
gestions made, possibly by the distinguished Senator himself, 
that there was possible perjury there or would have been if he 
had been sworn, but that he had not been sworn and therefore 
there was not perjury. I am frank to say to the Senator that 
I did not go into that matter carefully, and the little I did learn 
about it is now dim in my memory, since it is back several 
weeks and possibly months. Therefore I can only repeat what 
I said about Mr. Gray. If there was any deception or fraud 
practiced by him—which I am inclined to doubt—then I con- 
demn it. 

The views (Rept. No. 43, pt. 8) submitted by Mr. ROBINSON 
of Indiana as a minority member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary are as follows: 


Mr. Romxsox of Indiana, from the Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following partial report (pursuant to S. Res. 20): 

One of the witnesses examined by your committee in the lobby 
investigation was John J. Raskob, a director of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment and a member of its finance committee. 

In answer to a question as to the purpose of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment (p. 9401), Mr. Raskob replied: “Its pur- 
pose is to gather information and statistics with respect to the work- 
ings of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, with a view 
to presenting facts and data to the American people that will tell them 
the truth about the conditions existing, and to do everything in its 
power to elect Representatives who will favor the modification or repeal 
of the amendment.” 

In the course of bis testimony in response to a question he also made 
the following statement: “I have made it quite clear to this com- 
mittee, I think, in this testimony that I believe in the work that the 
Association Against the Prohibition Amendment is doing. I have ex- 
plained the purposes, as I understand them, of the organization and 
the work they are doing. I have great confidence in the men that 
compose the executive committee. I am perfectly willing to contribute 
the money that I have contributed, to be directed by those men in 
carrying out the purposes of the association.” 

In view of this statement, the activities of the association become 
important. In order that the significance in connection with Mr. 
Raskob’s activities therewith may be properly understood, he testified 
that during the past three years he had contributed a total of $64,500 
to the work of the association and that he is committed in an addi- 
tional amount of $12,500 for the year 1930, making a grand total for 
the three years of $77,000. 

The president, Maj. Henry H. Curran, receives a salary of $25,000 
per year, underwritten in equal amounts of $5,000 each by Messrs. 
John J. Raskob, Pierre S. du Pont, Lammot du Pont, Edward S. Hark- 
ness, and Charles H. Sabin, and although a contract in writing was 
entered into between Mr. Curran and these gentlemen covering this 
matter, yet Mr. Raskob testified under oath (p. 9417) that he did 
not know the amount of the president’s salary. The evidence disclosed 
that during the first two months of this year, 1930, a total of $166,- 
154.29 had been collected by the association and that $117,000, more 
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than 70 per cent of the total amount, had been contributed by seven 
men. These contributions and those from whom they were received are 
as follows: 
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Total receipts of the association during the year 1928 were $408,- 

814.41, total expenditures for the same year, $406,814.41; total re- 
ceipts for the year 1929 were $457,326.95, total expenditures for the 
same year were $428,036.63. 
Though apparently most of the work is conducted from New York 
City as a base, a circular published November 30, 1929, states the 
national headquarters of the association are in the National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Pierre S. du Pont is chairman of the executive committee and 
the purposes of the association, according to its circular, “ the asso- 
ciation is working for the immediate modification and ultimate repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment.” 

Again, to quote literature of the association, “the association is 
generally recognized as the leader to opposition to national prohibition,” 
and still further, “the fundamental purpose of the association is to 
take prohibition out of the Constitution of the United States.” 

To accomplish these results, the organization has engaged in many 
and diverse lobbying activities. The News and Observer, a newspaper 
published at Raleigh, N. C., by Josephus Daniels, published an editorial 
Saturday morning, March 29, 1930, statements from which were read 
into the record, and which Mr. Daniels himself appearing before the 
committee, testified were true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 
The following excerpts from said editorial are quoted: The hearings 
staged in Washington for the purpose of making sentiment against the 
eighteenth amendment is followed by the publication of the well-fnanced 
propaganda against prohibition and sobriety. The inception of the 
measures of repeal or modification came from the Association Against 
the Eighteenth Amendment, which last year acknowledges that it spent 
$468,000 in the attempt to nullify or do away with prohibition, and 
thus early in 1930 has already expended $98,756. 

“The reports disclose that John J. Raskob, at one time vice president 
of the Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment, contributed last 
year $30,000 to the work of undermining the Constitution and already 
this year has contributed $17,000 to the same association, making 
$47,000 of recent contributions. What John J. Raskob did as an 
individual was his own business. What John J. Raskob does after he 
becomes chairman of the Democratic National Executive Committee is 
the concern of every member of the Democratic Party. * * The 
Democratic Party demands, or the best portion of it does, that the chair- 
man of the committee shall have no alliances that are hurtful to the com- 
mon good, or that will work injury to party success. Mr, Raskob has 
not been mixed up with any of the corruption or lobbying for private 
interests. He hag used no other man’s funds to pay his dues to his 
brokers. No such stigma attaches to bim. But his connection with the 
Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment and his large contribu- 
tions to that fund are so injurious to the Democratic party as to put its 
future success in jeopardy, and no man should remain at the head of 
the committee whose actions and money constitutes a party peril. In 
1929, the fact that he was a member of the Union League Club (Repub- 
lican), and that he was an official of the Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment, were millstones around the neck of the party 
that caused its candidate to receive fewer electoral votes than were cast 
for any Democratic candidate in the history of the party. His connec- 
tion then hurt the party serlously. The fact that last year he con- 
tributed $40,000 to the propaganda against the eighteenth amendment 
and has so far this year put $17,000 more in that propaganda against 
the Constitution, constitutes a continuing and continuous injury to the 
party of which he is chairman. 

“As pointed out in Washington correspondence, during the time Mr, 
Raskob was donating $47,500 to the political Association Against the 
Eighteenth Amendment he was loaning $40,000 to the Democratic com- 
mittee. The public understands that no man can be the good angel 
of the Association Against the Eighteenth Amendment and lending the 
Democratic committee $40,000 without expecting and desiring the money 
all to aid in the same purpose. In the public mind, as long as Mr. 
Raskob remains chairman the Democratic committee Is believed to be 
hand in glove with the propaganda against prohibition. It is evident 
that Mr. Raskob is more interested in destroying prohibition than in the 
Democratic Party. He gives to the antiprohibition crusade. He lends 
to the Democratic committee. As long as this condition lasts, the 
Democratic Party finds its way balked and every step impeded. These 
contributions are a body of death from which it must be separated 
before it can regain the place to which the views of the great majority 
of its members wish it to hold.” 

In a letter dated September 1, 1928, to W. H. Stayton, chairman 
of the board of the association, Mr. W. Scott Proskey, a director from 
Nevada, who also had charge of the 1928 campaign in the Mountain 
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States for the association, said he had made the following statement to 
Senator PITTMAN, of Nevada, Of course, we are very gratified that the 
Democratic National Committee had to come to our association for its 
chairman.” 

The president of the association, Major Curran, intimated in his 
testimony that there might be armed revolution in this country against 
prohibition, and on being asked what the policy of the association would 
be in that event he refused to commit himself further than to say that 
he would cross that bridge when he got to it. 

Indeed, statements of this kind were rather common in the circles of 
the association's officials. Emory B. Clark, a Michigan director, in a 
letter to Mr. Stayton, dated April 17, 1930, used this language: “If 
there is to be a revolution in this country, let us approach it with a 
calm and sane mind.” And again in a circular letter dated January 20,, 
1930, Mr. Arthur W. Machen, head of the Maryland branch of the 
association, made this statement: “If the dry tyranny is not over- 
thrown by ballots now, it is bound to be destroyed by bullets hereafter. 
The patriot must be up and stirring while peaceful means are still 
possible.” 

Copies of letters were found in the files of the association from one 
of its memebrs in Pennsylvania, Mr. T. W. Phillips, jr., to at least two 
members of the United States Supreme Court, in which argument against 
the present system of prohibition is set out in detail and which could 
have been apparently used for no other purpose than to bring influence 
to bear on members of that tribunal. Indeed, correspondence found -in 
the files of the association clearly indicates that after the present per- 
sonnel of the Supreme Court of the United States is changed, a further 
attack on the eighteenth amendment would be made by the association in 
that tribunal. 

Money was spent liberally by the organization in various States to aid 
various candidates for public office favoring the program of the associa- 
tion. More or less comprehensive surveys of the whole country were 
made from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific. Activities were conducted 
and financed to bring about referenda in different States to have local 
enforcement laws repealed, etc. 

Not only is the organization interested in electing Congressmen favor- 
able to its views but also in the election of State legislators, governors, 
lieutenant governors, and judges. Seventy-four thousand dollars was 
spent by the association in Massachusetts in the political campaign of 
1926 to aid Senator Walsu and the Democratic ticket. A large pro- 
portion of this amount was expended on October 30 and November 1, 
1926, with the explanation simply that it was used for getting out the 
vote. Material assistance was given also in the Massachusetts campaign 
of 1928; and in 1929 thousands of dollars were spent to promote various 
activities; among others, a meeting at which Governor Ritchie, of Mary- 
land, spoke, the so-called black-duck investigation, and sums for variously 
influencing the vote. 

Twenty-nine thousand dollars was spent in Wisconsin while the legis- 
lature was in session in 1929 in antiprohibition activities, and one ex- 
pert lobbyist was paid $2,000 per month because of the large political 
influence he could wield there. Similar activities went on in other 
States. 

One, Walter Hooke, alternated between the legislature in session at 
Albany, N. Y., and the legislature sitting at Springfield, III., during the 
year 1929, and expended large sums of money in various lobbying ac- 
tivities connected with the two places. 

In Washington, D. C., two offices are maintained and, according to 
the testimony, it has not been uncommon for the association to have 
Congressmen deliver speeches in the Halls of Congress against the 
prohibition amendment generally, and at times in answer to speeches 
made by proponents of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. Stayton, chairman of the board of the BER PIA did not 
hesitate to attend meetings of the so-called wet block in Congress; 
that he very largely conducted the antiprohibition campaign before 
the Graham committee, which conducted hearings recently for the 
House of Representatives, is strongly indicated by the correspondence. 

Throughout the activities of the association, the name of John J. 
Raskob appears and reappears, and apparently few important activi- 
ties were engaged in without reference to him. Indeed, it developed 
that a letter was sent out over bis own signature to prominent Demo- 
erats throughout the country, asking them for contributions to this 
organization. 

A third political party, to be known as the Liberal Party, was dis- 
cussed at one of the meetings of the directors, and correspondence 
indicated that Pierre S. du Pont, chairman of the executive commit- 
fee, would probably become an active member in this party. It de 
veloped also in the testimony that the Du Ponts are large manufac- 
tures of industrial alcohol, and therefore would have a selfish and 
commercial interest in the question of prohibition. Furthermore, cor- 
respondence found in the files of the association revealed that 
“Irenee du Pont said one of his companies would save $10,000,000 
in corporation taxes if we should have, say, the British tax on beer.” 

In the evidence before your committee it developed that few, if any, 
of the methods of lobbying were neglected by the Association Against 
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had an important part. His financial contributions were among the 
largest, and the association has generally had his active aid and 
assistance in all of its plans and undertakings. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 161) to 
suspend the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to approve consolidations or unifications of railway properties. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to me a moment? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, reference has 
been made by the Senator who just addressed the Senate to 
some money expenditures in the campaign of 1926 in Massa- ` 
chusetts furnished by the Association in Opposition to the 
Eighteenth Amendment. So far as Massachusetts is concerned, 
there is no occasion for comment or explanation. I want to say, 
however, for the Recorp that in that campaign there was a 
straight issue on the wet and dry question between the Demo- 
cratic candidate for governor and the Republican candidate for 
governor. The Democratie candidate for governor, now de- 
ceased, was a man of wide popularity and affluence. He was a 
member of this association. His large circle of business friends 
were members of the association. I have learned for the first 
time since that election that some of the expenses of getting the 
vote out in some of the cities in Massachusetts were paid by this 
association. It was, however, a proper cause for this associa- 
tion to contribute to, in view of the issues in that campaign. 

I want to say for the Recorp that never in my life in any of 
my campaigns for public office have I eyer received one dollar, 
directly or indirectly, from this association, and no committee 
interested in my candidacy personally has received any contri- 
bution, to my knowledge, from this association. I have never 
made a campaign in Massachusetts upon the sole question of 
prohibition or nonprohibition. It has been well known that I 
have been opposed to the present prohibition system, but I have 
fought my campaigns upon what I considered at the time of 
those campaigns to be more important issues, namely, some of 
the great economic issues of the day. Prohibition has never 
been tht dominant or controlling issue in my campaigns. 

But in order that the record may be clear I would like to add 
also that it is the custom in Mussachusetts for the candidates 
for governor and the candidates for United States Senator and 
the candidates for the House of Representatives to finance 
their own campaigns, to collect and make returns for such 
moneys as their friends see fit to contribute. They are ex- 
pected to meet the expenses of distributing literature and of 
advertising and taking care of their own personal expenses. 
The State committee takes care of expenditures for holding 
public meetings and for getting out the vote on election day 
and other expenses incidental to the campaign and the election 
of the entire party ticket. 

In all my campaigns for public office, and I haye been a can- 
didate for office in state-wide elections because of the annual 
elections of State officers I think on nine different occasions in 
the last 16 years, I have never had contributed to me nor have 
I received for any fund over which I had any personal control 
more than $25,000. That is the maximum sum that has ever 
been spent toward my personal election in Massachusetts by 
any personal campaign committee. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] for yielding to 
me. I merely wanted the Recorp to show, because of the fact 
that I was a candidate in 1926 and therefore perhaps an indi- 
rect beneficiary of money that was forwarded to the State com- 
mittee to be used for getting out the vote, that I never knew 
of any contribution and never received any contribution from 
this organization and never sought any contribution from 
it. The first information I ever had that it had contributed 
to the campaign of 1926 was during the investigation. I re- 
peat, it was undoubtedly due to the fact that the candidate for 
governor was a member of the association, one of the active 
citizens interested in bringing about the repeal of the prohi- 
bition amendment, and undoubtedly himself a contributor to 
the funds of the association because he was during his life- 
time a vigorous opponent of prohibition, that led to the finan- 
cial assistance given to the campaign of 1926 in Massachusetts 
to cover the excessive expenses of election day. 

DENATURING OF ALCOHOL 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I notice on the calendar of 
general bills submitted by the steering committee to be con- 
sidered by the Senate one entitled “A bill (S. 1133) to amend 
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section 8 of the act entitled ‘An act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended,” introduced by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. I hope the Senator from Oregon 
will give us notice when the bill is to be taken up, because I 
have two short amendments to propose dealing with the poison- 
alcohol situation, which seems to be well in line with the title 
of the bill, and therefore a very appropriate place to have the 
matter considered. As the amendments are only six or eight 
lines long each, for the information of the Senate and in order 
to get them in the Recorp I ask permission to have them read 
from the desk. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will not the Senator be satisfied 
to have them printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will concede me the time, I 
would like to have them read, because I have removed as far as 
possible any objectionable features and some Senators interested 
in them are here to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Typrxes to the bill (S. 
1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An act for preventing the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded or 
poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for 
regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906, as amended : 

On page 3, after line 16, add a new section to the bill, to be known 
as section 6, as follows: 

“Src. 6. For the purposes of section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act 
for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol when ren- 
dered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with suit- 
able denaturing materials,’ approved June 7, 1906, as amended, and 
of sections 10 and 11 of Title ITI of the national prohibition act of 
October 28, 1919, as amended, the terms ‘ denaturing material" and ‘ de- 
naturing materials’ as used in such sections in such acts shall not be 
construed to include any material which will render such alcohol de- 
structive to human life if used as a beverage.” 

On page 3, after line 16, add a new section to the bill to be known 
as section 6, as follows: 

“Sec. 6. On and after the thirtieth day after the approval of this 
act, it shall be unlawful— 

“(1) For any person to denature any alcohol by the admixture there- 
with of materials rendering such alcohol destructive to human life if 
used as a beverage; 

“(2) For any person knowingly to sell or otherwise dispose of, or to 
have in his possession for the purpose of sale or other disposition, any 
alcohol which has been denatured by the admixture of any such mate- 
rials; or - 

“(3) For any officer or agent of the United States to prescribe or 
require the use of any such materials for denaturing alcohol. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent the de- 
naturing of alcohol by the admixture of such materials, for use exclu- 
sively in scientific research under regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner of Industrial Alcohol with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“(c) Any person violating any provision of this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or impris- 
onment for not less than six months nor more than one year, or both 
such fine and imprisonment.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator from Ohio for yielding 
me sufficient time to have the amendments read. I trust that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], when he proposes to 
bring up the bill, will give us notice so that all of us may be 
recorded with reference to the particular amendments which 
I propose to offer. 

EXCHANGE OF PROPERTIES IN MOBILE, ALA, 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Com- 
merce I report back favorably with an amendment the bill 
(S. 4481) authorizing the exchange of certain real properties 
situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of Commerce 
on behalf of the United States Government and the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate conveyances 
eontaining certain conditions and reservations, and I submit a 
report, No. 697, thereon. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the Government authorities are 
very anxious to obtain action on the measure just reported by 
the Senator from Mississippi. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is my intention to have a 
call of the calendar to-morrow. Unless this is an emergency 
measure I should not like to have it taken up out of its order. 
Mr. BLACK. It is an emergency to this extent. An effort 
is being made to get the measure up in the House. It has been 
approved by the Attorney General, by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, by the district attorney at Mobile, and by the lighthouse 
keeper and by every other person connected with the Govern- 
ment. There is no opposition to it. 
Mr. McNARY. Very well. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 3, line 19, to strike out 
“ northwest and insert “northeast,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey by quitclaim deed to the Guif, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Co., the Choctaw Point Lighthouse Reservation, Mobile County, 
Ala., described by metes and bounds as follows: 

A tract of land situated in the southeast corner of section 37, 
township 4 south, range 1 west, St. Stephens meridian, Alabama, the 
northern boundary of which is 4.845 chains true south of a point 
4 chains north 82° 12“ W. true from the eastern end of the northern 
boundary of section 37. From the above-mentioned point on the northern 
boundary of the lighthouse tract, said northern boundary being a true 
east and west line, the northeast corner of the lighthouse tract is 
3.381 chains true east. Beginning at the northeast corner of the tract 
marked by a wooden post set at the water's edge, the northern 
boundary extends true west 7 chains to the northwest corner marked 
by a I inch gas pipe; thence true south 11.03 chains to the water's 
edge, also marked by a 1-inch gas pipe; thence by meanders of shore 
line, north 83° 53“ E., 5.56 chains to a point by triangulation; thence 
north 7° 19’ E., 6.52 chains, 1 chain of which is along sand beach 
and remainder along wooden retaining wall of south edge of pier; 
thence north 10° 7’ E., 1.14 chains across wharf to north edge at shore; 
thence north 8° 47’ E. to a wooden stake at the northeast corner of 
the tract, containing 6.67 acres, all as per survey of October 20-31, 
1911, executed by R. M. Towson, of the United States General Land 
Office, approved December 5, 1911. 

Sec, 2. The tract of land described in the foregoing section is to 
be given in exchange for, and dependent upon, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Co. conveying to the United States, by warranty 
deed and such abstracts and certifications as may be necessary to convey 
a title acceptable to the Attorney General of the United States, the 
following property, consisting of a parcel of land and a pier 1,020 feet 
long, described in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section. 

(a) A parcel of land embraced within the boundary of the above- 
mentioned lighthouse reservation, the initial point of which is 227.65 
feet south 7° 45’ W. from the northeast corner of the Choctaw Point 
Lighthouse Reservation and is at the intersection of the west bulkhead 
line of Mobile River and the center line of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Railroad Co.’s Pier No. 3. From the initial point of the parcel the 
boundary extends north 7° 45’ E. (true) along said west bulkhead line 
a distance of 115 feet to a point; thence to the left with angle of 
90° 80 feet to a point; thence to the left with an angle of 90° and 
parallel to said west bulkhead line a distance of 190 feet to a point; 
thence to the left with an angle of 90° 80 feet to a point in said west 
bulkhead line; thence north 7° 45’ E. along said west bulkhead line 
a distance of 75 feet to the point of beginning, containing 0.348 acre. 

(b) A pier of pile and timber construction, mentioned above and 
known as the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. Pier No. 3, extend- 
ing south 81° 48’ E. true from shore, or from the line of bulkhead as 
it now exists, approximately 1,020 feet long, with all tracks and 
improvements thereon. 

Sec. 3. The said warranty deed shall contain the following provisions: 

(a) No pier or wharf, exclusive of the present Pier No. 2, which 
shall remain in its present position and shall not be extended, shall be 
maintained closer than 300 feet northward of Pier No. 3. 

(b) No pier or wharf parallel to Pier No. 3 shall be built within 300 
feet southward of it, other than the pier which the said railroad com- 
pany reserves the right to build and maintain, commencing on its shore 
end within 200 feet of Pier No. 3 at the bulkhead, and extending in a 
straight line which would bring its outer end, or the prolongation of the 
line; 400 feet southward of the end of Pier No. 3. 

{c) The United States shall have free access at all times across the 
tracks of said railroad company by the most convenient route to be 
determined by the Lighthouse Service and the said railroad company 
for pedestrians and vehicles, and the said railroad company shall pro- 
vide a road therefor which will be shown on a map to be recorded in 
the office of the judge of probate of Mobile County, Ala. No change 
shall be made in the route presently used and shown on said map 
without the consent of the Lighthouse Service, 
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(d) The said railroad company shall continue to maintain railroad 
switch-track privileges to Pier No. 3 as the needs of the Lighthouse 
Service reasonably require and so long as such Lighthouse Service 
continues. 

(e) The said railroad company shall carry fire insurance for two 
years on Pier No. 3 in the sum of $30,000, payable to the United States 
Government, until July 31, 1931. 

(t) The said railroad company May use or permit the use of, for a 
period that shall expire not later than July 31, 1931, the north side 
of Pier No. 3 for a distance of 500 feet from the bulkhead for the 
accommodation of vessels and boats to be loaded or unloaded: Provided, 
That the maintenance and repair of Pier No. 3 and the dredging of the 
water approaches thereto for Lighthouse Service vessels shall hereafter 
be at the expense of the Lighthouse Service. 

Src, 4. The lease of the Choctaw Point Lighthouse Reservation 
granted under the act of Congress approved April 23, 1902 (Public, 
No. 80, 57th Cong.; 32 Stat. 119), shall be automatically terminated 
upon completion of the conveyances herein authorized. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON EAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on yesterday the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] presented a resolution calling for 
certain information with reference to expenditures of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. A 
few days ago I wrote to the commission asking for substantially 
the information that is called for by the Senator's resolution 
because I thought we might need it in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I have a letter from the chairman of the commission and also 
a report which I shall ask leave to insert in the Recorp. I wish 
to take only a moment to call attention to the summary. The 
amount appropriated was $250,000; and amount disbursed up 
to April 30 of this year, $119,027.07; approved, vouchers unpaid, 
$2,967.17 ; estimated commitments on April 30, 1930, $3,211.32; 
a total of $125,205.56, leaving the estimated balance available 
until June 30, 1930, of $124,794.44. 

I ask that the letter from the chairman of the commission 
and the data submitted therewith may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter and data are as follows: 

NATIONAL COMMISSION ON Law OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT, 

Washington, D. C., May 14, 1930. 
Hon, WESLEY L. JONES, 
Chairman Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Jones; In reply to the request of the secretary 
of your committee, I am sending you the report prepared for and sub- 
mitted to this commission at its last regular meeting on May 6. As you 
will see, the actual expenditures of the commission up to the close of 
business on April 30 amounted to $119,027.07, besides $2,967.17 unpaid 
vouchers, This includes the sum of $13,417.60, which is in the nature 
of a capital outlay for furniture, fixtures, and office equipment. The 
amount, however, does not include accounts payable as of April 30, nor 
obligations, if any, which experts may have incurred and have not yet 
reported. The item for administrative subdivisions, aggregating $68,- 
377.70, includes the expenses of the Washington office, which is applicable 
to all of the various subjects handled by the commission and includes a 
very large amount expended in connection with prohibition, It has 
been impracticable to make an accurate allocation of this amount to each 
of the subjects dealt with by the commission. 

I am also inclosing a sheet giving the classification of expenditures 
by organization units and classification showing on whose behalf expend- 
itures were made. I shall be very happy to add any other details 
which you may desire respecting these expenditures. 

I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Gero. W. WICKERSHAM, Chairman. 
[Inclosure] 
THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 
FINANCIAL REPORTS APRIL 30, 1930 


I. Financial status of National Commission on Law Observance and 
Enforcement at the close of business April 30, 1930 


5 gE a Fe A ee a eae $250, 000. 00 
Disbursed : 
Vouchers passed for payment May 28, 
1929, to Mar. 31, 1930. $104, 164. 15 
Vouchers passed for payment Apr. 1, 
1930, to Apr. 30, 16360. 14, 862. 92 
Total vouchers expended__________ 119, 027. 07 
Approved vouchers unpaid_._____-____ 2, 967.17 
Commitments: Estimated expenses not yet 
submitted to Apr. 30 1930 eae 8, 211. 32 
125, 205. 56 


Estimated balance available to June 30, 1930. 124, 794. 44 
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Classification of expenditures W Aeir nature, May 28, 1929, to April 


General operating costs exclusive of personal 
senc 


21. Allowance for subsistence in Washing- 


ok eh oe ae 


Consumable office supplies s 34 
27. 8 documents, pamphle — 
28. Telephones, telegrams, postage, express- 
age, and messenger service 8, 221. 49 
29. Multigraphing, mimeographing, photo- 
stating, printing, press clipping, 
stenographic, and other outside 
ce 2. 732. 63 
Total general operating cost, exclusive of personal 
1 :..... ERP LESS $45, 898. 38 
Personal services (salaries) account No. 30_---._--_______ 59, 711. 09 
Permanent equipment : 


Total permanent equipment. 13, 41T. 60 


|) RRR REAR SEAS Rte er arte AE Ot Co ERE I 119, 027. 07 
Budget statement 


Subject of inquiry 


„ 317. 63 
5, 412, 53 
La oe ee nee 3, 668. 22 
Crime and the foreign born. 7, 500.00 | 1. 090. 33 6, 409. 47 
Official lawlessness... 10, 673. 02 
Ar ee 1660 folio 4, 983. 40 
Penal institutions, 
and 4, 793. 42 
Prohibition.. 42, 068. 61 
Prosecution.. 5, 308. 37 
Stat isties 1750. 62 
05 


Has been expended in excess of amount budgeted. 

These expenditures, December 1. 1929, to April 30, 1930, are exclusive 
of items that were included in the November 30 accounts payable re- 
ported at the December meeting of the commission, but do include 
accounts payable as of April 30, 1930. They do not include obligations, 
if any, which experts may have incurred and have not yet reported, 

Classification of expenditures, by organization units 


Commission sessions (organization unit No. 177 $7, 687. 29 
Commissioners on special duty (organization unit No. 2)___ 8, 404. 21 
Administrative subdivisions : 
10, Chairman's omce . $11, 399. 44 
20. Secretary's offlce 5 . 64 
80. Eibrar r . 3.857 90 
ö Sn I TN 2, 619. 14 
40, Administrative assistant's 
office— 
40. Unclassified_....._.__ $2, 909. 43 
41. Mall and file section — 1,575. 90 
42. Disbursements and ac- 
Onn sas 1, 340. 25 
43. Reroute by. 4 dicta- 
one, an pe- 
em wri 5 6, 523. 81 
pace, supplie: 
equipment 22, 333. 37 
45. Messenger service sec- 
. 2, 794. 18 
46. Telephone service sec- 
ü 3. 654. 64 
Total, administrative assistant’s 
yt eR ERIN SEARS TRI $41, 131.58 
Total, administrative subdivisions_.......____ $68, 377. 70 
Research subcommittees : 
61. Causes of crime $4, 656. 04 
62. Cost of crime. 795. 
63. Courts 3, 403. 21 
64. Crime and the foreign born 1, 173. 59 
65. Official lawlessnes 44% 2, 026. 23 
a ETSA REOR IE — 1. 755. 12 
67. Penal institutions, probation, and pa- 
pe EEE FSO ST 1, 792. 23 
68. Prohibition — 8, 025. 
69. Prosecutions. z 4, 829. 78 
nee. — 5, 966. 89 
71. Juvenile delinquency te 133. 74 
Total, research subcommittees 34, 557. 87 
CA ER —— AE 119, 027. 07 
lS 


Classification showing on whose behalf expenditure is made 
A. The commission (collectively)--.-...--..-_.----____.__ $28, 500. 45 
B. Commissioners : 
101, George W. Wickersham, chairman $3, — 75 2 
102. Henry W. Anderson 
103. Newton D. Baker 210.50 
104. Ada I. Comstock 799. 
105. William I. Grubb 1, 074. 42 
106. William 8. Kenyon 8, 142. 13 
107. Monte M. Lemann — 629. 
108. Frank J. I. Ms, — OR OBS. O1 
109. Kenneth Mackintosh —— 4,406. 85 
110. Paul J. MecCormick , 116. 44 
111. Roscoe Pound. 2, 898. 58 
Total expended on behalf of commissioners-_._.___.. 19, 858, 92 
C. Research staff (secretary to the commission, 
5 experts, advisors, and their 
staffs) 
119. Max Lowenthal 2 $3, 201. 34 
120. Henry S. Dennison 2, 859. 22 
121, Albert E. Sawyer. 2, 545. 86 
122. James L. Magrish__-_-__--_-_ 330, 00 
123. Mary van Kleeck . 68 
124. Amos W. W. Woodeock . 63 
125. Alfred Bettman 95 
126. Z. Chafee, jr., Engelhard, Pollak. 
Pitcher, and Stern 1, 866. 23 
127. Charles H. Clark .-.~.-----_.-_- 1, 366. 44 
128. Goldwaithe H. Dorr and Sidney P. 
Simpson 795. 35 
129. Winth 31 
130. James J. Forrester 619. 19 
131. Sam Bass Warner 46 
182. Hastings H. Hart 2. 29 
133. I. V. Harrison 42 
134. August pg ie 88 
135, Clifford R. 52.14 
136. Edith Tte (University of Chieng) 848. 59 
137. Wiliam Moseley Brown 461. 66 
141. Herman Adler 1, 186. 56 
142. Jessie F. Steiner 1 325. 00 
143. Joseph C, Hutcheson_ > 755. 05 
144. Miriam Van Waters 1 — 17. 31 
Total expended on behalf of research staff — 82, 836.56 
i; Headouarters stale 37, 831. 14 
ill eS Seite! Oy ORT AOE 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

8. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia 
National Park; 

S. 3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

S. 3585. An act to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan 
National Forest, Ariz., as an addition to the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation; and 

S. 3817. An act to facilitate and simplify national-forest 
administration. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR MAYSVILLE, KY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3746) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Maysville, 
Ky., which was, on page 1, line 8, to strike out all after the 
word “from” down to and including the word “hereof” in 
line 9, and insert “ March 4, 1930.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I move that the Senate concur 
in the amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 195) to 
facilitate the administration of the national parks by the 
United States Department of the Interior, and for other pur- 
poses, which were, on page 2, after line 10, to insert: “Src. 3. 
That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
contract for services or other accommodations provided in the 
national parks and national monuments for the public under 
contract with the Department of the Interior, as may be re- 
quired in the administration of the National Park Service, at 
rates approved by him for the furnishing of such services or 
accommodations to the Government and without compliance 
with the provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States“; on page 2, line 11, to strike out “3” and 
insert 4; on page 3, line 1, to strike out “4” and insert 
“5”; on page 3, line 9, to strike out “5” and insert 6“; on 
page 3, line 15, after “ purposes,” to insert “, this section in no 
case to authorize transportation of such indigent or dead for a 
distance of more than 50 miles from the national park”; on 
page 3, line 16, to strike out “6” and insert “7”; on page 4, 
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line 1, to strike out “7” and insert “8”; on page 4, line 8, to 
strike out “8” and insert “9"; on page 4, after line 12, to 
insert: Sec. 10. Hereafter the National Park Service may 
hire, with or without personal services, work animals, and ani- 
mal-drawn and motor-propelled vehicles and equipment at rates 
to be approved by the Secretary of the Interior and without 
compliance with the provisions of sections 3709 and 3744 of the 
Revised Statutes”; and on page 4, line 13, to strike out “9” 
and insert “ 11.” 

Mr. NYE. I move that the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resoiution 
(S. J. Res. 161) to suspend the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve consolidations or unifications of 
railway properties. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the more closely I study the effect 
and probable result of the passage of the joint resolution which 
is now before us, the more firmly I am convinced that it should 
not receive favorable consideration. When this measure was 
before the committee we did not have the opportunity of going 
into it in detail. That statement is not made by way of criti- 
cism, and I do not want it to be so understood; but I, at least, 
had not gone into the possibilities of the joint resolution suffi- 
ciently to be keen in my opposition to it. On the other hand, I 
had some inclination not to oppose it, but as I look into the 
various phases of it, its possibilities and probable results, I am 
getting farther and farther from any sympathy whatever for it. 

I was mentioning yesterday the processes of consolidation of 
railroads during the last 10 years, and I incidentally referred 
to a statement made by Commissioner Porter from which I 
understood him to say that there had been more than a hun- 
dred such consolidations effected. The chairman of the com- 
mittee asked me where I received that information. I find it 
on page 378 of the hearings, which were held by the Senate 
committee. Commissioner Porter was testifying, and he said: 


I think the transportation act brought about a greater safeguard 
than had existed prior to 1920. There have been several hundred cases, 
and I do not think any criticism is raised as to that in this long list 
that I have here, from 1920 to the present time; and the fact that the 
commission has been doing that with no serious criticism unless it be 
in the present instance of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific,- 
would indicate that on the whole it has worked well, and the commis- 
sion, long before I became a member, has been protecting the public 
interest. 


The question had arisen whether the commission itself would 
be a sufficient safeguard of the public interest. We all recog- 
nized that no consolidation could be made unless in the opinion 
of the commission it was in the interest of the public. That, of 
course, must be the touchstone of every consolidation. It is the 
test by which the commission must determine whether a given 
proposal to consolidate shall be approved. If it is in the public 
interest, other things being equal, the commission will approve 
the consolidation. 

Mr. President, there is one phase of this question that has 
not been fully developed. It is in reference to paragraph (c), 
and I want the attention of the legal element of the Senate to 
this particular issue. Paragraph (c) runs as follows: 


(c) The commission shall not approve or authorize any such consoli- 
dation or acquisition of control where, except for such approval and 
authorization, said consolidation or acquisition of contro] would be in 
violation of any of the antitrust laws as designated in section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914. 


That is one of the provisions of the joint resolution upon 
which we are going to vote, and under it the determining factor 
is whether there is involved a violation of the antitrust laws, 
and not the question of whether the proposed consolidation is in 
the public interest. It thereby immediately becomes not a ques- 
tion of policy but a juridical question, to be decided not by the 
commission but by the court. If the question to be determined 
is not whether the proposed consolidation is in the public inter- 
est, which would be for the commission to decide, but whether 
or not it is in violation of the antitrust law, then it means that 
it must be tied up until a court shall decide it. If that inter- 
pretation be correct—and it is the interpretation placed upon 
the paragraph by some of the best lawyers with whom I have 
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consulted—then the passage of this joint resolution will tie 
up all consolidations, for the controversy would be unending. 
For that reason I am very much concerned about the signifi- 
cance of that particular feature of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. COUZENS. While the Senator called the attention of 
the lawyers to that particular paragraph, as a layman I want 
to say that it was the intention to do that very thing, and the 
purpose to do that was largely brought about by the action of 
the commission in approving the consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern and Pacific, it being our opinion that 
parallel lines which are in competition with each other should 
not be allowed to consolidate. If a proposed consolidation of one 
road with another road is not in violation of the Clayton law, 
then such consolidation is not prohibited. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am very glad that the chairman 
of the committee has made that statement, because it makes 
the situation plain, and, in my opinion, shows that the joint 
resolution is absolutely indefensible, because the time limit on 
the suspension means absolutely nothing whatever, and we 
might just as well eliminate the limitation of March 1, 1931. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? : 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why does the Senator say that the time limi- 
tation means nothing? 

Mr. FESS. Because if the question of consolidation is to 
be determined by the courts rather than by the commission al- 
most unlimited time may be involved, because, as the Senator 
knows, court procedure may be indefinitely prolonged. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the joint resolution will expire on March 
4, 1931, and if nothing is done by that time then the old law will 
be in effect. 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why not? 

Mr. FESS. When Congress imposes a limitation there is not 
any certainty that that limitation will not be continued by the 
same body which originally prescribed it; so the contention of 
the Senator, in my judgment, has no force. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator said in his remarks yesterday 
that the joint resolution would affect consolidations which have 
already taken place. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator said he would discuss that 
phase of the subject further. Is he going to discuss it to-day? 

Mr. FESS. I am; and I should like to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee while I am doing so. I made 
the statement that the pending joint resolution is retroactive 
back to the time of the passage of the transportation act of 
February, 1920, It is specifically so stated in the joint resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, COUZENS. It is not specifically stated with reference to 
paragraph (c) which covers the Clayton law. 

Mr. FESS. Not, perhaps, with reference to paragraph (c). 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish the Senator would make himself 
plain. He is talking about holding companies. 

Mr. FESS. Will not the Senator permit me to proceed in 
accordance with my own judgment in the matter? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I knew the Senator would permit me to do that. 
I am discussing the question whether or not the joint resolution 
is retroactive; it is retroactive, and it is specifically so stated 
by the clause dealing with the holding conmpanies ; and secondly, 
it is retroactive in reference to paragraph 2 of section 5 of the 
transportation act, as to which the Senator now questions the 
retroactive effect of the pending measure, I will convince the 
Senate that it is retroactive. Under section 5—and I should 
like to have the attention of the Senate especially to this branch 
of the subject—there are two methods of consolidation. The 


one is under paragraph 2 of section 5, and the other is under 


paragraph 6 of section 5, and then that is modifled by para- 
raph 8. 

= xe I have said, under section 5 there are two methods of con- 
solidation and there are two obstructions to avoid. The reason 
we have paragraph 2 as contradistinguished from paragraph 6 
or paragraph 8 is that paragraph 2 has to do with consolida- 
tions which do not necessarily violate the antitrust laws, and 
therefore the question involved in such consolidations is not to 
be determined by the antitrust legislation on the statute books. 
1 will read the provision: 
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(2) Whenever the commission is of opinion, after hearing, upon 
application of any carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of 
passengers or property subject to this act, that the acquisition, to the 
extent indicated by the commission, by one of such carriers of the 


control of any other such carrier or carriers either under a lease or 


by the purchase of stock or in any other manner not involving the 
consolidation of such carriers into a single system for ownership and 
operation, will be in the public interest, the commission shall have 
authority by order to approve and authorize such acquisition, under 
such regulations and for such consideration and on such terms and 
conditions as shall be found by the commission to be just and reason- 
able in the premises. 


Under that paragraph many consolidations have taken place 
without the necessity of approval by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, not on the basis that they do not violate the anti- 
trust laws but on the basis that such consolidations are in the 
public interest and, therefore, do not necessarily need the ap- 
proval of the commission. In other words, the railroads pro- 
ceed, for example, to consolidate end for end, where there can 
not be any violation of the antitrust laws, for the lines are 
not parallel, and they do not even fall under the transporta- 
tion act. Therefore, the way is open, if it is in the interest of 
the public, for such consolidation to be effectuated. Under 
that provision any number of consolidations have been effected 
without even asking the commission for its approval. If, how- 
ever, we shall agree to paragraph (e) of the joint resolution 
which forbids consolidations in violation of the antitrust laws 
and if we shall make it broad enough to include consolidations 
that do not violate the antitrust laws, then we shall have nulli- 
fied a large percentage of the work carried on by the commis- 
au the case of consolidations already effected and com- 
pleted. 

That is the opinion of members of the commission—that this 
joint resolution will not only interfere with future consolida- 
tions, but it will interfere with consolidations that are already 
completed; for the language is broad enough to cover all con- 
solidations and is meant to do so. It not only covers consoli- 
dations that are permitted under the act, which otherwise 
would violate the antitrust law, but it covers consolidations 
that have been effected that do not violate the antitrust law. 

Let me give an illustration. 

Here is an effort to consolidate a road that runs out of, say, 
the area of St. Louis to the Gulf and another road that runs 
from St. Louis to the Atlantic coast. They are not parallel; 
they run perpendicular to one another; but there is competition, 
because the road that carries the export product to the Atlantic 
Ocean carries a product that goes to the same consignment area 
that is reached by another road carrying it out of the same 
place or from the same area down to the Gulf, consigned to the 
European market. They go in different directions; they do not 
traverse the same area, but there is competition. If we cover 
all consolidations with this blanket joint resolution, then if it 
can be shown that there is substantial competition, this joint 
resolution forbids that sort of consolidation, There can be no 
question about it unless it can be shown that there is no com- 
petition at all; and that can not be shown if the roads traveling 
through different areas from the same area carry export prod- 
ucts to the same export countries. There is competition between 
those two lines, and yet they are not regarded at all as violating 
the Clayton Act; and what I fear is that we are attempting 
with a blanket denial here to do what none of us in the outset 
had in mind. 

I desire to read the part of the Clayton Act that we must 
keep in mind. It is section 7 of the Clayton Act: 


That no corporation engaged in commerce shall acquire, directly or 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock or other share capital 
of another corporation engaged also in commerce, where the effect of 
such acquisition may be to substantially lessen competition between 
the corporation whose stock is so acquired and the corporation making 
the acquisition, or to restrain such commerce in any section or com- 
munity, or tend to create a monopoly of any line of commerce. 


The Clayton Act as it stands would forbid the particular 
consolidation I have mentioned, because there is substantial 
competition between those two lines, although one runs east and 
the other runs south. Under the transportation act of 1920 that 
situation was attempted to be relieved by paragraph (6) of 
section 5. It was not intended to be touched by paragraph (2) 
of section 5, for under paragraph (2) a consolidation can* be 
made where there is no violation of law; but this joint resolu- 
tion is broad enough to cover the consolidations that are made 
in obedience to the transportation act cf 1920 because of the 
violation of the Sherman law and the Clayton law and also the 
consolidations that could be made under paragraph (2) that 
would not necessarily be in violation of the antitrust laws. 
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Many of those consolidations are made without the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, because there is no 
violation of any law in existence; and for that reason we are 
undoing, according to the opinion of the commission and good 
lawyers, transactions that have taken place, many of which not 
only had no opposition to them but were pretty universally 
commended from all sources. I am of opinion that there can 
be no question about that. 

So much on that particular phase of the joint resolution, 
which I think is quite dangerous. Now, let me say a word about 
the very thing we are trying to reach, and that is the holding 
companies. 

As I have stated, the holding companies 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator permit me to finish my sentence? 
The holding companies are organizations that I think without a 
doubt are legal and should be permitted to operate; but if they 
operate on matters of transportation there ought to be some 
regulation along that line. With that in view, I have been quite 
sympathetic with the effort to cover the holding companies to 
the extent of their operations in transportation, 

Now I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If I understood the Senator from 
Ohio aright, I quite agree with him that mergers of noncom- 
peting lines could be accomplished without any appeal at all to 
the commission—for instance, end-to-end lines. Is that the view 
of the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. That is my view. I will say to the Senator that 
I am not entirely certain that end-to-end lines might not be 
competitive under certain circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. I speak of noncompeting 
lines, and take those as an illustration. Those lines could con- 
solidate without going to the commission at all. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then paragraph (2) has no appli- 
cation at all, has it, except in the case of lines which are 
competing? 

Mr. FESS. Paragraph (2) does have the element of competi- 
tion in it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the antitrust act is the 
only thing that this operates on, likewise the Clayton Act? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will admit, if he has followed the 
operations of consolidation, that many consolidations have been 
made in which approval by the commission was not required, 
because there was no violation of any law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, of course; nobody can question 
that. So when the proposers of consolidation, if that is the 
proper term, or merger, as the case may be, find themselves 
confronted with the Sherman Act they must go to the commis- 
sion under the provisions of paragraph (2)? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the Sherman Act is an 
obstacle in the way of a merger under paragraph (2) of section 
5 as well as under paragraph (6); is it not? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the transportation act of course 
was passed in response to a desire to effect consolidations that 
would be illegal, unless such a law was passed, because of the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. Had it not been for that obstacle 
- over which they wanted to go, there would have been no great 
demand for the transportation act of 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does net subdivision (2) by its 
very terms modify the Clayton Act to that extent, in authoriz- 
ing a merger by the purchase of stock? That is forbidden by 
the Clayton Act, but this is obviously a modification of it. 

Mr. FESS. No; Mr. President. There has been from the 
beginning—it has never yet reached the Supreme Court—a ques- 
tion of dispute as to whether paragraph (2) is anything but 
permissive. It never has been regarded by any authority as 
directory or mandatory, but simply permissive. Under the per- 
missive feature consolidations have been effected that did not 
necessarily go before the commission for its approval; and this 
joint resolution is broad enough to interrupt even those cases. 

I should like to haye Senators examine this section on page 7, 
line 10. I read it: 


Resolved, That any consolidation or unification, or common control, 
or any exercise of common control, of carriers by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, or the properties thereof, however accomplished, 
whether directly or indirectly, through a holding company or holding 
companies, by a voting trust, or in any other manner whatsoever, and 
which the commission is not empowered to approve and authorize, or 
which the commission, if empowered, has not approved and authorized, 
is hereby declared unlawful and may be enjoined by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction— 
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And so forth. That does two things. In the first place, it 


forbids, by blanket authority, all consolidations by way of hold- 


ing companies, without any exception. In the second place, it 
forbids any exercise of common control by a holding company. 
This first provision, applicable to all consolidations, would cover 
not only the consolidations which were permitted by the trans- 
portation act, which looked to relief from the antitrust law, 
not only those, but all of the consolidations which could have 
been effected without affording the relief sought by the trans- 
portation act. There is no limitation to it. It forbids every- 


thing. 


Then, when we read further, we find this proviso: 


Provided, That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only to 
consolidations, unifications, and common control effected or exercised 
subsequent to February 28, 1920. 


It becomes retroactive, by the very proviso written here, as 
to operations which were effected under the transportation act. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. It refers only to cases of holding companies, 
The whole paragraph was approved unanimously by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and that proviso was put in so 
that if there was a holding company operation accomplishing 
the results recited in the paragraph before the passage of the 
transportation act of course it would not be considered illegal. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee did not fully comprehend what I said. At least, I did 
not want to imply that that did not apply to holding compa- 
nies. I am talking about holding companies, and that is, of 
course, precisely what it applies to. The chairman, I am sure, 
does not want to go as far as he has gone. 

Let us, for example, take 2 or 3 or 4 short lines. They 
may be coterminus. They may be three or four lines in 
separate links of separate companies, which, run independ- 
ently, do not operate at a profit but which could be organized 
as one company. There would be no violation of the Sherman 
law, because they would not be parallel. 

To give a fanciful illustration, one road will run, I will say, 
from Portsmouth, Ohio, to Columbus; another branch will run 
from Columbus to Toledo; another will run from Toledo to 
Detroit; and another from Detroit to another northern city. 
There are four roads which can be formed into one road by one 
company and operated as one company, known as a holding com- 
pany, so that the securities of those roads might be submitted 
to a bank as collateral for loans for improvements. 

Suppose a bank takes over the roads, and therefore becomes 
a holding company, not from choice but as an ineyitable result. 
There would be a company owning four roads now operating 
as one, making it a profitable transportation line resulting from 
a method of doing business. That could not be done under 
this measure. If since 1920 such a thing has been done—and 
Senators know such things have been done—then this measure 
would make them illegal if it is retroactive to 1920. 

I am sure no one wants to do that. There are any number 
of consolidations which have been effected since 1920. Some of 
them are of short lines connected with stronger lines. It is a 
sort of an evolution in industry. Such a short line as I have 
mentioned would not be operated by a transportation company 
but by the holder of the bonds which loaned the money and took 
the securities as collateral. 

This resolution would make such a thing an illegal per- 
formance, 

I would not object to the resolution applying to the future, 
but I do object to its disturbing what has taken place since 
1920. I will say to my friend from Missouri that that answers 
the question which was put yesterday as to why certain mutual 
savings societies are much concerned about the destruction of 
the value of their securities. That is a splendid example of 
the inevitable result of such a performance. 

This section is specific, that it is to apply to things done 
subsequent to February 28, 1920. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Barxtery in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not understand the measure to pro- 
vide that a suit may be brought for the purpose of destroying 
what has already been done. 

Mr. FESS. It would be pronounced unlawful. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not so construe the section. I think 
it gives the Interstate Commerce Commission power to regulate 
in the future. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask my friend from Montana, 
because I know, outside of the Senator’s great concern about 
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this northwestern territory, he is not so much interested in 
this as he would be otherwise—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not any interest in it, outside of 
the general proposition. 

Mr. FESS. I sympathize with the Senator in that particular 
point, but I do not think this is the way to get at it. 

If the Senator from Montana will read with me the language 
on page 7, line 10, he will find this proyision: 


That any consolidation or unification, or common control, or any 
exercise of common control, of carriers by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, or the properties thereof, however accomplished— 


That is in the past tense— 


whether directly or indirectly, through a holding company or holding 
companies, by a voting trust, or in any other manner whatsoever, and 
which the commission is not empowered to approve and authorize, or 
which the commission, if empowered, has not approved and authorized, 
is hereby declared unlawful. 


There can not be any doubt about that. Then it says it shall 
not apply except in cases arising since February 28, 1920. There 
can not be any doubt about that. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. A question was asked as to what stocks would 
be affected by the passage of this joint resolution. I have had 
furnished me here a statement as to three classes of railroad 
stocks which it would affect: First, the stocks of what are called 
prosperous roads, such as the Wabash, the Lackawanna, the St. 
Louis & Southwestern, the Kansas City Southern, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, the Frisco, the Rock Island, the Reading, the 
Central of New Jersey; of the relatively weak roads, such as the 
Erie, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
Chicago Great Western, and Western Pacific; and of weak roads, 
such as the Seaboard Air Line, the Chicago & Alton, the Western 
Maryland, the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co., the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, and the Nor- 
folk & Southern. This joint resolution would affect the stocks 
of all of those companies. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the Senator for that observation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, With respect to the last sec- 
tion in the bill—and I ask also the attention of the Senator from 
Montana to this point—the last section apparently is intended to 
prohibit absolutely any form of common control of railroads. 

Mr. FESS. That is the way I read it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It prohibits the exercise of 
such form of common control. 

Mr. FESS. That is my understanding. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I understand it, before 1920 
there were many railroads not consolidated into a single cor- 
poration which were operated under a common control in a 
lawful manner. There was no authority im the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission -to approve such control. That control is 
exercised to-day, I think the Santa Fe Railroad is an instance, 
where short lines were built and incorporated under separate 
charters and operated under a common control. 

The method of operation was lawful, it was not subject to 
supervision by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that 
control is exercised now. So if the joint resolution should be 
enacted the effect of it would date back, under the section to 
which I haye referred, according to my understanding of it, 
prior to 1920, and make such arrangements unlawful, provided 
the common control is still exercised. 

Mr. FESS. That is my idea. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I really intended to ask a 
question, but that seems to be one possible interpretation of it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield, 

Mr. COUZENS. It was for the very purpose of not includ- 
ing such roads as those to which the Senator has just referred 
that we put in the provision on line 22, page 7. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission pointed out that those consolidations or 
unifications or acquisitions of control prior to the enactment of 
the transportation act of 1920 were legal, and we made them 
legal by this provision, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The point I am making in 
that connection now is this, that the language does not accom- 
plish the purpose which the Senator apparently has in mind, 
for the reason that it reads: 

That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only to consolida- 
tions, unifications, and common control effected or exercised subsequent 
to February 28, 1920. 
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If the word “effected” were used alone, it would not relate 
back to arrangements made prior to 1920, but where the com- 
mon control is still exercised under those arrangements, This 
forbids the common control where it is exercised subsequent to 
1920. I call that to the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FESS. I was told by a very good lawyer whom I asked 
to go over this particular provision that there is a doubt as to 
whether under this the New York Central, which since 1910, I 
think, has controlled the entrance to New York by going over 
another line, the Harlem Line, could not go into New York City. 

The question has also been raised as to whether the Pennsyl- 
vania, which operates the Pittsburgh & Fort Wayne as a sub- 
sidiary, under lease, could continue to operate if this provision 
were enacted. We all want to get at the same thing, but I 
submit this is not the way to do it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it seems to me that could 
be easily amended by simply saying that the provisions of this 
paragraph shall not apply to consolidations, unifications, or com- 
mon control effected prior to February 28, 1920. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would undoubtedly 
change the meaning of the paragraph very materially, and it 
would reach the cases where the arrangement under which the 
control is exercised was effected prior to 1920 but where common 
control is still exercised. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; that would absolutely eliminate that 
complication, 

Mr. FESS. I have occupied more time on this issue than I 
had intended, but I still believe that this is not the method to 
pursue, If the northwestern situation is something that ought 
not to be allowed to continue, and we ought to be able to reach 
it, this is not the way to do it, because this will disturb what 
has béen going on for 10 years, most of which has taken place 
without any opposition or criticism at all, and we ought not to 
do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Ohio 
feel himself at liberty to suggest what we ought to do in con- 
nection with the case to which he just referred? 

Mr. FESS. If we want to reach the northwestern situation 
and if it is to be done by resolution, I should think the better 
plan is to pass a resolution specifically applying to that situation. 
But I believe the Senator from Arkansas will agree with me 
that a resolution is not the way to get at it. It should be by 
an amendment to the law. Here is a work of 10 years. It is 
a valuable piece of work. By resolution we would stop it all 
What I would prefer to do is to have the matter committed to 
a committee and considered, anden bill introduced to amend the 
transportation act in line with what is being attempted, but not 
to do it by resolution. 

I will say to the Senator from Arkansas that in order to cover 
the holding company problem the House is conducting now 
elaborate hearings, which of course will be concluded in due 
time, and then they will be able to submit some formulated plan 
touching the holding companies. That is the orderly process, 
and I think it would be much better not to proceed with the 
particular resolution now before us. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I think the reason why some 
of us, at least, are particularly anxious to see the situation 
reached by resolution at this time is because of the fact that 
we felt that the Interstate Commerce Commission would not fly 
in the face of what the Supreme Court of the United States had 
said in two different cases with reference to the public interest 
of the people of the Northwest. But when we find the commis- 
sion flying in the face of the language used by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in at least two cases, it seems to me 
it is time for the Congress to do something to check their activi- 
ties along that line. 

Mr, FESS. The Senator will recall that when the members 
of the commission were before our committee they stated to us 
that they did not understand that the northwestern situation is 
closed at all, but that it is open. I am of the opinion that the 
agitation which has been going on here is sufficient notice to 
them and that there will not be anything hasty done about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I hope the Senator is right, but the trouble 
has been that most of the Senators and most of the people of 
the Northwest assumed that the commission would not do any- 
thing about it and because of that fact we did not protest; but 
they went ahead and did something anyway. My judgment 
about the matter is, althongh I may be wrong, that if this joint 
resolution does not pass and nothing is done about it, they will 
go ahead regardless of the agitation. 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Are amendments in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing. The amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] is now pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to offer an amendment, which I 
ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be entered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let the amend- 
ment be reported, if there is no objection, so the Senate may 
understand the proposal of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment intended to be 
proposed by the Senator from Texas will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 7, line 9, after the word“ Com- 
mission,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


(d) The commission shall approve no plan for the unification, merger, 
or consolidation of carriers or their properties, or the transfer or lease 
of the properties or franchises of any carrier or carriers to another 
carrier under this act which does not require the continued operation 
of general offices and shops at such places as they have been located 
under contracts for yalue, or under bond issue, or by law, or under 
judicial decree, unless such plan shall provide for full and adequate 
und continuous compensation for such removal, which compensation 
may be furnished by the permanent location and maintenance at such 
place of other offices or shops by the carrier, its successors, receivers, 
or assigns, with at least as large pay rolls as the facilities removed. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I think the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Couzens] is prepared to accept the amendment. I do not care 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss it if that is the case. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator from Texas ought to 
explain to the Senate the reason for the amendment because it 
applies to one particular situation in the Senator's State. It 
is a peculiar situation which I believe does not exist anywhere 
else. I think the Senator ought to explain its purpose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Missouri has the floor, 
and I will do so when he shall have concluded. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I shall discuss with the Senator 
from Texas later the question as to whether union labor is 
amply protected in the bill which the committee has unani- 
mously reported; but before doing so—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to the Senator that my 
amendment has no reference to that matter at all. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr, President, the pending resolution is funda- 
mentally wrong because it proposes to destroy the discretion 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It proposes to take 
from that commission the power of investigation, analysis, and 
thought. In the early days of railroads each of the States 
undertook through a program of legislative enactment to pre- 
seribe rates, to prescribe conditions, to direct the railroads 
what they should do. Later this plan of administration was 
abandoned and each of the States in the Union created a rail- 
road commission and deposited within the power of that rail- 
road commission the determination of these questions, whether 
of rates, regulations, or conditions. 

Later in our history this great national body, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, was created, superseding to a certain 
extent the powers of the commissions of the States. We have 
given to the Interstate Commerce Commission, with certain 
limitations, the power to fix conditions and to regulate rates. 
Every detail of the railroad business comes under its super- 
vision. 

The resolution now before us proposes to suspend temporarily 
the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In this 
case it proposes to do it in the matter of railroad consolidation. 
I asked witness after witness who came before the committee 
whether the same theory would not apply to a rate on potatoes. 
If the Congress of the United States or the Senate of the 
United States, by resolution, can specifically direct the commis- 
sion what to do or what not to do in the matter of consolida- 
tion, it can, by resolution, tell the commission what it should 
do in the matter of rates on potatoes, on lumber, on coal, or 
with reference to any other subject covered by the transporta- 
tion act, So it is proposed to put the Congress back into the 
railroad business and take from the commission that discretion 
which it was previously decided the commission should possess ; 
so that the resolution is, in the first place, fundamentally 
wrong. 

If the Senators want to change the transportation act, that 
can be done by writing an understandable provision into the 
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act itself. That is the way we have legislated in the past. 
That is the proper way to legislate. So that, fundamentally, 
without considering any other subject, legislation by resolution 
on one specific subject is not the proper method, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, two railroads applied for permission to con- 
solidate in the great Northwest. They have been referred to 
so frequently that we all understand that much of the opposi- 
tion was created by the attempted merger of the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific. If there has been a protest filed 
from any place in the United States by a chamber of commerce 
or any other body against any other consolidation I have not 
heard of it, and it is not in the record of the proceedings of our 
committee. 

In the Great Northern case it was assumed that the merger 
had been completed, but we found in the testimony of the com- 
missioners themselves that this was not correct. There were 
four contingencies which had not been complied with, all of 
them difficult things to do. If the bill which the 19 members 
of the committee approved is enacted into law it will apply a 
fifth condition, so that Members of the Senate need not fear the 
consolidation. 

What happened is this: Fearing that future consolidations 
might throw men out of employment, labor indorsed the resolu- 
tion. All Senators have received telegrams asking them to vote 
for the Couzens resolution. My friends, the telegrams which 
you have received to support the Couzens resolutions applied 
to a resolution then before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. That resolution was rejected by the chairman of the 
committee himself and by every other member of the committee, 
Then a second resolution was brought in, and a second time it 
was repudiated by the chairman and by all the members of the 
committee. Finally a third resolution came in. That resolu- 
tion is now before the Senate, having received the outright ap- 
proval of but 6 of the 19 members of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and having received the restricted, qualified 
approval of but two more members—a very unusual procedure, 

Mr. President, on one subject, and one subject only, your com- 
mittee was absolutely unanimous. That related to the human 
element, which must be considered in railroad consolidations. 
It was the unanimous thought of the committee that men could 
not be scrapped like old iron ; that employees could not be abol- 
ished as could a roundhouse; that men who had grown up in a 
community, sometimes for two generations, had built their 
homes and raised their children, should not have their occupa- 
tion destroyed by railroad consolidations without their interests 
being considered. 

So a bill was introduced—not a resolution but a bill—propos- 
ing a change in the law, and the language of that bill was care- 
fully prepared at the suggestion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee. A bill was prepared by special counsel and another one 
by Mr. Eastman, of the legislative committee of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Then it was that the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce adopted the language 
suggested by Mr. Eastman in the form of a bill and had it re- 
turned to the full legislative committee of the commission, so 
that the three members of the legislative committee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission might consider it, and they ap- 
proved the bill. It was then presented by the subcommittee to 
the full Committee on Interstate Commerce, and was unani- 
mously indorsed by all the members of that committee. 

So, while the pending joint resolution, the so-called Couzens 
joint resolution, received the approval of only six members of 
that committee, the other measure, the bill proposing a change in 
the law, meets the unanimous approval of all members of the 
committee; it is now on the program and can be quickly passed 
and made a law not as a temporary measure, not in the form of 
a joint resolution limited to a period of months, but a law for 
all time, providing clearly, in understandable language, that in 
railroad consolidation the human element of labor shall be taken 
into account and damages paid where labor suffers. 

As to the short-line railroads, effort after effort was made in 
the committee to eliminate them by some appropriate phrase- 
ology. The chairman of the committee, I am sure, does not 
want to include them; the members of the committee do not 
want to include them; but it is impossible to eliminate them. 
In what do these short lines consist? Let me read to the Senate 
some figures from a list which I have before me. In Alabama 
there are 15 short lines; their minimum mileage is 7 miles and 
their maximum mileage is 220 miles. Skipping down the list, in 
Georgia there are 21 short lines; their minimum mileage is 3 
miles and their maximum 505 miles. In Kentucky there are 15 
short lines; their minimum mileage is only 7 miles, and their 
maximum is only 41 miles. 

Taking my State of Missouri, in that State there are 11 short 
lines, the minimum mileage of which is 5 miles and the maxi- 
mum only 104 miles. So it goes, this list showing some 464 of 
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these weak and short lines, scattered through 31 States of the 
Union. I ask that this complete list be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The list is as follows: i 


State 


e 


— 


e ND S 


— — 
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Mr. HAWES. 


Mr. President, the transportation act of 1920 
recognized, of course, that if railroads were to be consolidated 
the Sherman Antitrust Law would have to be set aside to permit 


that to be done. Certain restrictions were made in relation to 
competitive roads, paralleling roads, but other general restric- 
tions were set aside, because unless they had been set aside 
there could have been no railroad consolidations. To-day we 
are confronted by this unusual situation: Several great railroad 
systems have been built up; they are satisfied ; they are opulent, 
and contented. They do not want in the railroad field of 
America other long extensions of lines. Some of those roads 
have entrance into the great metropolis of New York City, and 
they would be very glad if no other road could enter that city 
and interfere with their monopoly. There has been a very 
strange silence in some of the eastern districts. However, I am 
making an appeal for the great Southwest; I am making an 
appeal for some of the cities in the Mississippi River Valley. 
We want our outlets to the Southwest, and we want the liberty, 
if you please, to go to New York City. The pending joint reso- 
lution, however, if passed, would strike down all forms of con- 
solidation, even those approved by the communities through 
which the roads run. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator says the passage of the joint 
resolution will strike down all forms of consolidation. I can 
not agree with him, and I can not understand how he gets such 
an idea from the joint resolution. As a matter of fact, as I read 
the joint resolution it only applies to such proposed consolida- 
tions as are in violation of the Sherman Antitrust law. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Northern 
Securities case, laid down the rule as to what kind of a con- 
solidation would be in violation of the Sherman Antitrust law. 
I take it, for instance, that there can be no question that the 
Missouri Pacific could consolidate with a line extending farther 
east or farther west. 

Mr. HAWES. It is the contention of those who are trying to 
bring about these community improvements that the pending 
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joint resolution, if passed, would be an instruction to the com- 
mission to stop all railroad consolidations. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that some are so contending, and, 
frankly, I have a good deal of sympathy, as the Senator knows, 
with some of the proposed consolidations. I have much sym- 
pathy, for instance, with some of the consolidations being at- 
tempted by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in its desire to 
secure entrance into the city of New York, and I appreciate 
much of what the Senator has said with reference to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad already having obtained what it wants and 
naturally desiring to see the Baltimore & Ohio stopped from 
entering New York City. However, I doubt very much in view 
of the manner in which the joint resolution is worded, whether 
or not it will affect the consolidation of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
I am not sufficiently familiar with the conditions to say that it 
will not do so, and it is possible that it will. 

Mr. HAWES. It is believed that it will. 

Mr, WHEELER. There may be some question about that, 
but certainly it would not stop the consolidation of small rail- 
roads, nor would it stop the consolidation of railroads which are 
seeking to extend their lines either east or west, not involving 
the merger of parallel lines. 

Mr. HAWES. I placed in the Recor a list of 464 short lines 
with a statement of the counsel of those short lines that the 
pending joint resolution, if passed, would automatically stop 
the sale of all those short lines, Now, I have a letter from 
Mr. Cain, which I will read. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before passing 
from the question now under discussion, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] being now on the floor, would the Senator 
from Missouri permit an interruption at this point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Missouri is now 
addressing himself to the point made, as I take it, by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio a while ago that under the last resolution, ap- 
pearing on page 7 of the joint resolution, consolidations or 
mergers not falling under the provisions of paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 5 and authorized by law would be condemned. I take it 
the Senator from Missouri now is advancing the same idea, 
namely, that consolidations or mergers which have been effected 
and which at the time they were effected violated no law at all 
and were perfectly legal at that time, though not authorized by 
the commission, would fall under the condemnation of the reso- 
lution on page 7 to which I have referred. 

Mr. FESS. Not having been approved by the commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not having been approyed by the 
commission, and the commission not being empowered to give 
approval, the commission being empowered to approve only 
those consolidations which would otherwise be in violation of 
the Sherman Act. I am sure, if the Senator from Missouri 
will pardon me further, that no such construction can possibly 
be given to the provision appearing on page 7 of the joint reso- 
lution, because if the unification, consolidation, or ‘common con- 
trol was authorized by the law at the time it was effective, or 
was not forbidden by the law, it would be perfectly impossible 
for the Congress now to declare to be illegal what was legal at 
the time it was done. That would be depriving one of his 
property without due process of law. 

Here is a holding company organized in the year 1923, and 
acquiring the stocks of two noncompeting railroads, the acquisi- 
tion of the stock of the two roads at the time being in viola- 
tion of no law at all, not authorized; the commission is not em- 
powered to make it under the provisions of paragraph (2) of 
section 5, or, at least, it is not necessary to resort to the com- 
mission. It is valid as it was. If we should now attempt to 
declare that thing illegal, it would be depriving the holding 
company of its property without due process of law, and would 
be violative of the Constitution; and we must give this section a 
construction which will not make it violative of the Constitu- 
tion. So if the consolidation has been effected, and was legal 
at the time it was effected, it can not possibly be made illegal 
by this section, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I was about to discuss another 
feature of this matter, and that is the future, not the past. 
There is this to be said, however 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was addressing myself to the 
past. 

Mr. FESS. Mr, President, if the Senator from Missouri will 
permit me 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HAWES. I do, 
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Mr. FESS. The Senator has given an example that I had in 
mind; and he may be correct that this joint resolution could 
not make that illegal, on the ground that it would be taking 
property without due process of law; but I will state to the 
Senator that in conversation with a legal mind in whom I have 
great confidence, that question was raised here. He says it is 
a question of doubt. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, with respect to the future—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. x 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly we can declare these 
illegal; but, as I understand the purpose of the committee, it 
was for the purpose of reaching these consolidations that are 
effected through holding companies without resorting to the 
commission at all. That is to say, the holding company acquires 
the stocks of two competing railroads, or holds the stock of 
roads that are not competing, thus in effect accomplishing the 
consolidation without any resort to the commission at all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
permit me to submit an inquiry to the Senator from Montana? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Here is a road that runs from Portsmouth, Ohio, 
to Columbus, we will say, and another one that runs from 
Columbus to Toledo, and another one that runs from Toledo 
to Detroit—three separate roads. They organize under a hold- 
ing company and become one road clear through since 1913. 
Because they were not competing, therefore they did not violate 
the antitrust law. What effect would this joint resolution, if 
passed, have upon that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The consolidation has been 
effected? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say it would have no 
effect at all, because if they were end-to-end roads, and there 
was no competition at all between them, I can see no reason 
why they should not be consolidated, and I can see no reason 
for questioning the validity of the consolidation. Accordingly, 
this joint resolution, to my mind, could not possibly affect a 
situation of that character. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri permit me to ask the Senator from Montana a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator now, as I under- 
stand him, is construing the language of the joint resolution 
from line 10 to line 24 on page 7. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If it is the intention of the 
joint resolution, and the true interpretation of the language em- 
ployed, not to interfere with unifications or common controls 
that have already taken place, what is the significance of the 
date February 20, 1920,” in this provision? 


That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only to consolida- 
tions, unifications, and common control effected or exercised subsequent 
to February 28, 1920. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is so that it shall not reach 
to consolidations effected prior to February 28, 1920. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but it does go back of 
the present. It does go back of the date when this legislation 
is enacted to 1920. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it invalidates, or seeks to 
invalidate, all unifications or common controls, however effected 
or however operated, subsequent to the date to which I have just 
referred—February 28, 1920—does it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; that is, those which the 
commission was not empowered to authorize. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but there are a number 
of those common controls that existed, that were entirely lawful. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. So that the effect of this 
legislation may be to invalidate any form of common control 
that arose subsequent to February 28, 1920, or that has been 
exercised subsequent to that date. I maintain that the plain 
interpretation of that language is that no common control 
through any device whatever or arrangement whatever can be 
operated now under the provision that we are construing. The 
plain language is: 
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That any consolidation or unification, or common control, or any 
exercise of common control, of carriers by railroad * * * however 
accomplished, whether directly or indirectly, through a holding com- 
pany or holding companies, by a voting trust, or in any other manner 
whatsoever, and which the commission is not empowered to approve 
and authorize, or which the commission, if empowered, has not ap- 
proved and authorized, is hereby declared unlawful and may be en- 
joined by any court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the United 
States— 


And so forth. That language renders unlawful any form of 
common control not approved by the commission if the commis- 
sion has the power under the transportation act to approve it; 
and it does not relate to the time of the formation of the plan 
for common control. It relates to the present exercise of the 
plan, however long ago, the common control began. That is the 
interpretation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly the language is com- 
prehensive enough to embrace all of those consolidations; but 
I have indicated that upon well-settled rules of construction it 
can not be given so wide an operation. If the Senator from 
Ohio is really very desirous of clearing up whatever doubt 
there may be in this matter, he can do so very nicely by putting 
in another proviso after “ February 28, 1920,” substantially in 
the following language: 


Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall be held to 
make unlawful any such consolidation, unification, or common control 
or exercise of common contro! sanctioned by law at the time the same 
came into being. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I desire to ask the Senator from Montana a 
question. Of course I understand the Senator from Montana 
to take the position which the Senator from Arkansas tukes, 
that we can not relate back prior to the date of the passage of 
the joint resolution and affect things which haye effected prior 
to that date. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
they were effected. 

Mr. GLENN. Certainly. It could not be done. 
unconstitttional. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think so, plainly, so that those 
things must, notwithstanding the general language, be excluded 
from the act, as would be the case if a separate proviso of this 
kind were made. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senater from Montana? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
thought, under the Sherman antitrust law at the present time, 
for instance, any holding company that takes in parallel lines 
in restraint of trade would be guilty, as the Supreme Court 
held in the Northern Securities case. There the Pennroad Co. 
and the Allegheny Co. are not relieved by the interstate com- 
merce act for the reason that they never applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to consolidate in 
the manner that they did. So there is no question in my mind 
but that the Allegheny Co. and these other holding companies, 
if they are taking in competing roads and controlling the stock 
of those roads in that way, are subject to be prosecuted at the 
present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They fall immediately under the 
doctrine of the Northern Securities case. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Then why not insert in line 23, before the word 
“ consolidations,” the word “ unlawful,” so as to make it read 


That the provisions of this paragraph shall apply only to unlawful 
consolidations, unifications, and common control effected? 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I should like to continue now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. HAWES. We find that some of our ablest lawyers here 
disagree as to the meaning of this joint resolution. There is 
great difference of opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does that surprise the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HAWES. It surprises me that this joint resolution ever 
got before the Senate, when only 6 men out of 19 favored it. 


“Sanctioned or permitted.” 


If they were legal at the time 


It would be 
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That has been the great surprise of my brief membership in this 
body. I can not understand it yet. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It seems to indicate that the 
way to get a measure considered in the Senate is to get an ad- 
verse report from the committee. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, returning to the subject that 
I was discussing when the senior Senator from Montana ques- 
tioned the Senator from Ohio, I should like to read this letter 
from an authority: 


THE AMERICAN SHORT Link RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Hawes: In the debate yesterday in re Senate Joint 
Resolution 161 the Senator from Massachusetts read telegrams from life 
insurance companies and others, and thereupon inquired whether ór 
not the statements in these telegrams were propaganda or justified by 
the threatened legislation. 

In answer to the Senator you stated that the passage of this joint 
resolution would cast suspicion upon railroad securities and would also 
have the effect of reducing employment. This statement is sound, in 
my opinion, but there is a further answer, to which I call your attention. 

First. It should be remembered that upon the faith of existing law, 
which requires all railroad properties to be grouped into a limited num- 
ber of strong and well-balanced systems, railroad securities have been 
unusually active and have generally advanced in price. The publie be- 
lieved the railroads would be grouped and ultimately consolidated, thereby 
assuring the integrity of the weaker roads and placing the stronger sys- 
tems in position to furnish adequate transportation more economically. 

Merely by way of example I attach hereto a list of three classes of 
railroads whose securities would be affected: (a) Prosperous roads that 
would have to compete with giant systems already formed, (b) rela- 
tively weak roads whose securities have become attractive because of 
their probable absorption by strong systems, and (c) weak roads whose 
securities have also been sustained to some extent by the prospect of 
consolidation with strong systems. 

In addition to the type of roads which I have listed it should also be 
remembered that some of the strongest roads, such as the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Wabash, and St. Louis-San Francisco, have attracted much atten- 
tion, because it was believed that under existing law these strong roads 
would be permitted to form groups that would place them upon a fair 
footing with the larger systems, both as to financiul strength, mileage, 
territory, industries, commercial centers, ports, gateways, and other fea- 
tures that are vital to the prosperity of railroad systems. 

Second. It should be borne in mind that such a resolution as here 
proposed, if enacted into law, would amount to a complete reversal of 
national policy, and would be equivalent to a legislative declaration of 
lack of confidence in the commission, thus producing such uncertainty 
as to the future policy and such apprehension on the part of the public 
‘as that railroad securities will necessarily be depressed. 

Third. It is possible that the language of Paragraph “C” may be so 
interpreted as that all consolidations or unifications which have oc- 
curred subsequent to February 28, 1920, would have to be tested by 
the inhibitions of the antitrust laws. I call your attention to the 
fact that on May 29, 1922, two years after the transportation act was 
passed, the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of United 
States v. Southern Pacific Co., reported in 259 U. S. 214, held that 
the contro! of the Central Pacific by the Southern Pacific, which had 
existed for 50 years, was violative of the antitrust law. The court held 
in that case: 

“One system of railroad transportation can not acquire another, nor 
a substantial and vital part thereof, when the effect of such acquisi- 
tion is to suppress or materially reduce the free and normal flow of 
competition in interstate trade.” 

And the court directed that a decree be entered severing the control 
by the Southern Pacific of the Central Pacific by stock ownership or 
by lease. 

I quote from a paper prepared by Mr. J. P. Blair, general counsel of 
the Southern Pacific, read in a meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science, June, 1929. Referring to the above-mentioned case, Mr. Blair 
says: 

“ Beginning about 1870, the two sets of lines had developed together 
as a single interdependent system. Born of a common parentage and 
fed from a common pap, they were intended and expected always to 
be mutually dependent parts of the same family. You can, therefore, 
readily understand that their separation into two parts would have 
resulted, not in two self-sufficient systems, but in two main and incom- 
plete parts of what had been a single system. The dismemberment 
which the court directed to be made was in reality a capital operation, 
likely to be fatal not only to the Southern Pacific system, but to the 
transportation needs of the communities served by the system. From 
the death sentence that had been pronounced by the Supreme Court, 
the Southern Pacific Co. fled for refuge to the transportation act and 
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prostrated itself before the altar it found in paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 85. We applied to the commission to legalize, in the exer- 
cise of its power under the transportation act, the common control 
which the Supreme Court had declared unlawful under the Sherman 
law.” 

As pointed out by Mr. Blair— 

“The commission had no difficulty in finding as a fact that the 
common control was in the public interest; that the benefits of any 
competition that might be gained by the dismemberment of the system 
were as nothing compared to the benefits from the continued opera- 
tion of the lines concerned as one system. It had the courage, as well 
as the good sense, to render an order approving and authorizing the 
common control which was in the form of stock ownership and opera- 
tion under leases by the Southern Pacific Co. of both sets of lines.” 
(76 I. C. C. 508). 

This action of the commission was contested before the court by 
the Government, the Solicitor General insisting upon a drastic decree 
of dismemberment prepared pursuant to the mandate of the Supreme 
Court. The court held that the order of the commission under the 
transportation act of 1920 superseded the decree of the court under 
the Sherman law, and the final decree adopted and confirmed the com- 
mission's order. 

In the language of the general counsel of the Southern Pacific— 

“The radical difference between the new and the old régime may be 
stated in a sentence. The underlying philosophy of the new dispensa- 
tion is that the public interest in any particular case should prevail 
over .the prohibitions of general laws, while the dominant maxim of the 
old dispensation is, Let competition be unrestrained though the heavens 
fall.” 

I call attention to this remarkable case merely to make the point 
that financial interests, which were shocked by this decision, hence 
have not forgotten it, will assuredly fear that under the language of 
the joint resolution unifications already effected since 1920 may be 
declared unlawful by the courts, hence securities involved in these 
unifications will, undoubtedly, be affected. 

I know you will pardon me for taking the liberty of thus present- 
ing my views, and you will believe me when I say that I was greatly 
pleased with the manner in which both you and Senator Fess answered 
the question of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Very respectfully, 
Ben, B. CAIN, General Counsel. 


Mr. President, I am satisfied, and I think every other member 
of the committee is satisfied, that the consolidation of the Great 
Northern and the Northern Pacific will not proceed. The com- 
mittee has made provision for union labor. With very rare ex- 
ceptions, and those in a few communities, all the force back of 
this resolution was labor; so that is taken care of. 

That leaves one open subject, and that is the question of hold- 
ing companies, This, all will admit, is an intricate subject, and 
I would like to call attention again to the fact that the House is 
at work upon the problem; that by a special resolution $25,000 
has been set aside for that work; that they have employed an 
eminent specialist, Dr. W. M. Splaun, of the American Uni- 
versity, to go into the subject. They are going into it to such 
an extent that they are sending out questionnaires to all com- 
panies which might in any way be suspected of being holding 
companies. I ask that this questionnaire be inserted in the 
Record to show what the House is doing. 

There being no objection, the questionnaire was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. O., April 15, 1930. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Ga a ats aa ected ec CEO wa CONE, SAO a ete SSN LA DE hers Ry 

On January 24, 1930, the House of Representatives adopted House 
Resolution 114, reading as follows: 

Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary ag 
a basis for legislation, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to investigate the 
ownership and the control, direct or indirect (through stock ownership 
or control or otherwise), of stock, securities, or capital interests in any 
common carrier engaged in the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate commerce by holding companies, investment trusts, individuals, 
partnerships, corporations, associations, and trusts, and the organiza- 
tion, financing, development, management, operation, and control of such 
holding companies, investment trusts, partnerships, corporations, associa- 
tions, and trusts, with a view to determining the effect of such owner- 
ship and control on interstate and foreign commerce, and, to the extent 
necessary to determine the effect of such ownership and control, to make 
like investigation of common carriers so engaged. 

The committee shall report to the House the results of its investiga- 
tion, including such recommendations for legislation as it deems advis- 


able. 
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For such purposes the committce, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not the House is in session, to hold 
such hearings, to employ such experts, and such clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to take such testi- 
mony, to have such printing and binding done, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems necessary, 

Pursuant to the authority given in the aforesaid resolution, the 
respondent is required on or before June 1, 1930, to file with the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce specific and complete an- 
swers to the following questions. Unless otherwise directed, make all 
replies as of December 31, 1929, and indicate by footnote any significant 
changes subsequent thereto. Extra sheets may be added where neces- 
sary for complete answers. 

I. Name of respondent carrier: 
(Give correct corporate name.) 


II. Name, title, and address of respondent's official to whom corre- 
spondence regarding this return should be addressed: 


III. Capital stock: 
(a) Common: 
1: Pat walae: e T 
2. Total par value authorized 
8. Total par value? actually outstanding 
(total actually issued less that held 
ei tat PORE Ee RS Cs Ee, 
4. Has each share the right to 1 vote?__ 
If not, give full particulars. 
5. Ar voting rights proportional to hold- 


2. Description (dividend ae cumulative 


. Total par value authorized 
Total par value ! Pais a outstandin 
ton sau Bona ess that hel 
TTT 
„ Has each share the Wer Wote a N 
If not, give full particulars. 
$ ny 8 rights proportional to hold- 


waco 


* 
an 


referred: 


(e) Second 
1. Par value pe 


8. Total 
4. Total par value? actuall 
(tota 


outstandin 
ess that hel 


(d) Other stock: 
1. Description : 


4. Total par value? actuall, outstanding 
(total ne ess that hel 


If not, give full particulars, 
6. Ans mang rights proportional to hold- 
r ee ae 
If not, state relation between holdings 
and corresponding voting rights. 


other than stock to which seve rights are atta £ 
and state in detail the relation between holdings and 
corresponding voting rights, serpe 
rights are actual or contingent, and, i 
ing the contingency. 

V. Has any class or issue of securities any special privileges, 
contingent or other, in the election of officers, directors, 
trustees, or managers, or in the determination of corpo- 
rate action by any method 

If so, describe fully each such class or issue and give a suc- 
einet statement showing clearly the character and extent 
of such privileges. 


VI. Date of latest closing of stock book prior to the actual 
filing of this return 


whether voting 
contingent, show- 


— SSS 


Include stocks without par value on the basis of cash value of con- 
sideration received at issue, indicating by footnote the number of shares, 
If more than one issue of no-par stock has been made, indicate in foot- 
note the number of shares and considerations received at each issue. 
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VII, Number and voting power of security holders as of December 31, 
1929, and as of any subsequent date of closing stock book or 
compilation of list of stockholders: 


Class of security 


1 Specify kind. 


VIII. Control of respondent: 
(a) Is respondent controlled by any individual, cor- 

poration, association of individuals or cor- 

porations, or other agency? 

1. By whom controlled: 


3. Extent of control 

4. If entry under (1) is an intermediate 
holding or investment company or 
an inactive or lessor railroad com- 
pany, indicate where the immediate 
and/or ultimate control of such 
company is vested. 

(b) Is respondent jointly controlled“ by any indi- 
viduals, corporations, associations of indi- 
viduals or corporations, or other agencies ?_ 

1. By whom controlled: 


2. Manner of control. 
SORNE Of EONO = S 
4. If entries under (1) are intermediate 

holding or investment companies or 

inactive or lessor railroad com- 

panies, indicate where the imme- 

diate and/or ultimate control of 

such companies is vested. 

IX. Give the information indicated below for the 30 security holders 
of respondent who, as to each class of security shown. had the 
highest voting powers on December 31. 1929." If not shown else- 
where, give in footnote the holdings, of any party listed, of other 
stock or rights in stock (or other securities having voting rights) 
of respondent. Indicate by footnote significant changes since 
December 31, 1929. 


(A) COMMON STOCK 


Office | Number 
address | of votes 
(street to which 
and city) | entitled 


Name of security holder“ 


a Indicate also any holders of options or other contractual rights in respondent's 
securities who by the exercise of such rights would have been included among the 30 
having the elea voting powers on Dec. 31, 1929. 

b If stock is held in trust, give the particulars of the trust. 


(B) FIRST-PREFERRED STOCK 


ote gore a! 
dress | of votes 
Name of security holder ! (street. | to which 


and city) | entitled 


1 If stock is held in trust, give the particulars of the trust. 
(C) SECOND-PREFHRRED STOCK 


Name of security holder + 5 ra 


(street 
| and city) | entitled 


a If stock is held in trust, give the particulars of the trust. 


If other than through title to stock, explain fully. 
the nature of any voting trust or similar arrangement 
Joint control is that which rests in two or more penons; corpora- 
tions, or other associations and which was acquired through the same 
act or transaction or series of acts or transactions, or in pursuance of 
an agreement or arrangement between the SARODE ai (Inter- 


Indicate clearly 


state Commerce Commission, annual report, Form “ 
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(D) OTHER STOCK? 


Office | Number 
address | of votes 
(street to which 
and city) | entitled 


Name of security holder? 


238 kind. 
3 If stock is held in trust, give the particulars of the trust. 
(E) SECURITIES OTHER THAN STOCK HAVING VOTING RIGHTS * 


Office | Number 
Name of security holder agar 2 sand 


and city) j entitled 


do pent E kind. 
If stock is held in trust, give the particulars of the trust. 


X. Furnish the following information as to each member of respondent’s 
board of directors: 


Other 
ome | busines 
Name 3 prises of 
which an 
and city) | officer or 
director i 


1 Exclude lessors of respondent and jointly controlled switching and terminal com 
panies. 


XI. Furnish the following information as to each of respondent's gen- 
eral officers, i. e., 5 vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, 
Sel, if not included in answer to question No. X. 


and general coun 


Sen eat lessors of respondent and jointly controlled switching and terminal com- 
panies, 


XIL Respondent’s holdings of or contractual rights in stocks (or other 
securities having voting rights) of common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce! Answer as of December 31, 1929, and in- 
dicate by footnote significant changes thereafter. 


Respondent's holding 
(or interest). 


Issuing company 


7 Holdin, 


of securities of jointly controlled switching and terminal companies and 
eorporations empowered td ge in common-carrier operations, but not so engaged, 
3 4 as lessor companies, shoul 


For definition of joint control, see question No. VIII. 


XIII. Common carriers engaged in interstate commerce controlled by 
respondent otherwise than through voting or contractual rights 
in stock or other securities having voting rights.! 


If control a with 
is indirect, whom 
names of gem is 
join y 


Drannor Extent 
Name of company of 
ee ts control band rere 


1 Do not incinde lessor compan 
For definition of joint piece see question No, VIII. 
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mdent’s holdings, not covered by answer to question No. XII. 

or contractual rights in stocks (or other securities havin 
Sot rights) of any corporation, nodes company, investmen 
trust, or other organization or agency which holds or deals in, 
or is authorized to hold or deal in, the stocks or other securities 
of common carriers in interstate commerce. Include holdings in 
such inactive or lessor corporations as in turn hold securities of 
active corporations. Answer as of December 31, 1929, and indi- 
cate by footnote significant changes thereafter. 


XIV. R 


Respondent's holding 
(or interest) 


Issuing company 


1 Describe any security other than stock to enn es rights attach. 
For definition of joint control, see question No. VIII. 


XV. Respondent's holdings of or contractual 3 in stocks (or other 
securities having voting rights) of an E AM other than 
those listed in response to questions X 1 NI 


Issuing company 


Securities of nonprofit organizations and holdings the par value of which is not in 
excess of $10,000 may be omitted. 
Describe any CCC 
For definition of joint control, see questian No. VIII. 


XVI. If respondent has an interest in any company listed under ques- 
tions XIV and XV amounting to 10 per cent in voting power, 
state the nature and extent of the interest of each such cor- 
poration, holding company, investment trust, or other organi- 
zation or agency: 

(a) In the stocks or other securities of respondent and any 
other common carrier or carriers engaged in inter- 
state commerce: 


+ Answer as of Dee. 31, 1929, and indicate by footnote significant changes 
hereafter. 


2 Describe any security other than stock to which Seige rights attach. 
For definition of joint control, see question No. 


(b) In the stocks or other . of any other corpora- 
tion, bolding company, investment trust, or other 
organization or agency similarly authorized to hold 
or deal in seeurities of common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce : 


Holding or interest 


Voting with 
hts | whom 


Owning company: 


1 Describe any security other than stock to which voting rights attach. 
For definition of joint control, see question No. VIII. 


(e) In securities of other corporations, of whatsoever nature: 


Describe any bee gatos “7 Describe any security other than stock to which voting rights attack than stock to which vas rights attach. 
For definition of joint control, see question No. V 
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XVI.— Continued. 

(d) State whether any such corporation (included among 
those listed under question No. XIV), in addition to 
holding securities of other companies, owns tangible 
vote aia and/or engages in any form of business 
activity. If so, state the general nature of any such 

business and list any such tangible property the fair 
commercial value of which exceeds the sum of ap- 
proximately $250,000, 


Company Business or property? 


+A general description will suffice. 


An original and four copies of this return shall be mailed or de- 
livered to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., on or before 
June 1, 1930. The original shall be accompanied by the usual form of 
affidavit signifying that, so far as based on information within the 
command of respondent, the return is correct to the best of respondent's 
knowledge, information, and belief; shall be signed by an executive 
officer of the respondent having knowledge of the matters therein set 
forth; and shall show, among other things, that such officer is duly 
authorized to file the return. Each copy shall bear the date and signa- 
tures that appear in the original and shall be complete in itself. The 
signatures in the copies may be stamped or typed and the affidavit may 
be omitted, 

James S. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. HAWES. While the House of Representatives is investi- 
gating this subject of holding companies, doing it carefully and 
cautiously, trying to frame some act which might be written 
into the law, a minority of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce tries, in a joint resolution, to act as guardian for the 
House committee and the House. If the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
wanted a suspension of consolidations during the investiga- 
tion of the House, he would have asked for it, but the subject 
is not even before the Senate. Yet six men on the committee, 
a minority, ask the Senate of the United States to pass a joint 
resolution for the protection of the House while the House is 
investigating this matter. 

We know, or we ought to know, that under the circum- 
stances the House committee would not report this joint reso- 
lution to the House even if the Senate passed it. It has no 
chance of passage in the House. It will not suspend. Why, 
therefore, should we pass this resolution when the only thing 
in the resolution will be covered by a proposed change in the 
law, which the House will consider, and, I am satisfied, will 
pass so as to change the law? 

There is great uncertainty about this joint resolution. One 
man says it means one thing, and another man says it means 
something else. Let me illustrate. 

When the first resolution came before our committee there 
Was a great proposed development pending in the city of St. 
Louis. It was an underground-railway development from the 
city wharf to Twelfth Street in my city. The morning news- 
paper, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, is building a new home, 
and a great afternoon newspaper, the St. Louis Star, is building 
its home, to take advantage of that development. Fifteen mil- 
lion dollars was to be spent on it. 

On the Illinois side of the river there were four or five little 
roads, some of them about to be abandoned, some of them elec- 
tric, and some of them steam. This resolution stopped that 
entire development or killed it. Special counsel came on to 
protest. 

It is impossible to describe a short-line railroad or a weak- 
line railroad in this law in any kind of terms, and if that is 
not in the law itself the damage will be done. It is because, in 
the philosophy of the act of 1920, the Congress, not interested 
in railroads but interested in communities which were served by 
short-line railroads, and wanted to preserve transportation sys- 
tems for those communities, required in consolidations that these 
short-line railroads should be protected. 

All that labor wanted—and all the force back of this resolu- 
tion is a just claim of labor—can be taken care of. The House 
of Representatives is going into a complete and exhaustive inyes- 
tigation of holding companies. No one, I assume, after the 
discussion which has taken place here, wants that section of 
the Clayton Act withdrawn as applied to railroads. So here we 
have a proposal to provide law by joint resolution, a law which 
would reflect upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, a law 
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which would return to a theory of 30 or 40 years ago, long 
since abandoned in every State in the Union. 

Mr. President, this resolution would set a precedent, so that if 
any man in the Senate, or in the House, does not like a rate 
or a condition, he may introduce a resolution directing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to do a thing or refrain from 
doing a thing, and all the power and discretion on merits that 
is deposited in that commission may be destroyed by this sort 
of legislation. 

It is fundamentally wrong, and I say it is wrong so far as 
union labor is concerned because the passage of this joint reso- 
lution would be an idle gesture, a mere motion; it would mean 
nothing. Labor can be protected by a change in the law. No 
man here thinks that this joint resolution can pass the House. 
The House is not going to indorse the guardianship position 
taken by the Senate. 

Since there is so much confusion as to the effect of the joint 
resolution, since it must be obnoxious to the House, since it 
would not protect union labor, it seems to me it should be 
defeated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the amendment which I 
have offered, if the Senator from Michigan will give his 
attention 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there is 
an amendment pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 
taken on the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 6, after the word 
“ properties,” the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] moves 
to insert the words “ commonly classified as short-line railroads.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think before we begin to vote we 
ought to have a quorum. Therefore, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will withhold the suggestion for a moment, I desire to take this 
occasion to refer briefly to another matter. 

Mr. FESS. I withhold the suggestion for the moment. 

NAVAL REDUCTION TREATY 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with the committee hearings upon the London naval treaty a 
good deal has been said about parity. I think it is generally 
admitted that the treaty does bring about or seeks to bring 
about a parity between this country and Great Britain and 
Japan in so far as naval combat vessels are concerned. A ques- 
tion has been raised by myself and others in the Committee on 
Naval Affairs as to the difference between parity in naval com- 
bat vessels and parity between the countries in naval defenses, 
The result of some inquiries made by me lead to the discussion 
of the extent that merchant-marine vessels are natural naval 
auxiliaries in time of war. If we have in mind the total naval 
strength, including the merchant marine of all countries, we are 
far from enjoying naval-defense parity with other countries. 

I asked the Navy Department to prepare for me some figures 
to show what the respective merchant-marine strength is of the 
different countries named in the treaty. The information and 
table is of such importance that I think it ought to appear in 
the CoNGrRESsIONAL Recorp, so that Senators and the country 
may have the facts. I do not present the information for the 
purpose of expressing any views which I have in opposition to 
or in support of the pending treaty. I present it for the purpose 
of calling attention to the fact that if we desire to place our 
country on an actual parity of naval-defense strength with these 
other countries we must not only appropriate the necessary 
money to build the combat naval vessels named in the treaty 
and necessary to establish a parity, but we must go farther. 
We must immediately consider the question of building up in 
this country an active merchant marine sufficiently large to be 
a naval auxiliary to our Navy in time of war and equal to that 
of the other countries. 

It seems to me our task now is not merely that of approving 
the pending treaty, but also of providing the necessary funds to 
build the naval vessels which will put us upon a parity with the 
other great powers and considering seriously the question of an 
adequate merchant marine. The American people should reflect 
upon the tremendous disparity in number of merchant vessels 
between our country and these other countries, The informa- 
tion I obtained is as follows: 

In total merchant tonnage the United States ranks second, 
with 1,695 ships, of 9,526,108 tons. For the same date, January 
1, 1930, Great Britain had a total of 3,034 ships, of 18,057,236 
tons. Great Britain thus has about a 2 to 1 advantage over the 
United States in general merchant tonnage. 


I will wait until action is 
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From the national-defense standpoint, however, the most im- 
portant consideration is the number of vessels having an indi- 
vidual gross tonnage of 4,000 or more and having a speed of 15 
knots and over. This is the type of vessels which in the event 
of hostilities will be utilized as cruisers or armed transports. 
The position of the powers in respect of this classification is 
shown in the following table: 


Nation 


United States. x ⁰—WA—ũwa—-. ——— 
Great Britain 


It is here evident that Great Britain, while having a 2 
to 1 superiority over us in general merchant tonnage, has a 
superiority of nearly 3 to 1 in vessels which might have 
distinct military use. Parity with Great Britain seems clearly 
in sight so far as the naval fleets are concerned. Parity in sea 
power is still far away in view of these statistics relating to 
merchant tonnage, ` 

Mr. President, it seems to me that information is of very 
great importance in connection with the matter of the ap- 
proyal of the treaty and the shaping of such policies as our 
country ought to adopt for its future naval defenses. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the number and location of 
naval bases is also a factor in obtaining parity in sea power. 
Just now I desire to emphasize the importance of an adequate 
merchant marine. 

When the question of the Kellogg peace pact was before the 
Senate for ratification I quoted some figures which were sub- 
mitted to me showing the extent to which the larger nations 
of the world were building merchant ships. The figures then 
submitted showed that since the Washington treaty between 
1922 and 1927 Great Britain had built 50 transoceanic service 
ships to our 1, Germany 10 to our 1, France 5 to our 1, Japan 4 
to our 1, and Italy 5 to our 1, 

I ask the pardon of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couz- 
ENS], in charge of the unfinished business, and other Senators 
` interested in the subject matter before the Senate, but I did 
feel that I ought to take this occasion to call public attention to 
the fact that we have only begun to solve the problem of parity 
between the great powers and this country if we approve of the 
pending treaty. It is inevitable, if we are interested in the 
defense of our country, that we must follow up our action by 
appropriating the necessary money to equip our Navy with the 
same number of classified naval yessels as are permitted under 
the London treaty and that we must immediately consider, if 
we are concerned about being on a parity of naval defense, the 
importance, the extreme importance, of an adequate naval 
auxiliary, namely, a merchant marine of equal size to that 

ses by other nations. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table to which I have referred 
may be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


American, British, and Japanese vessels, 4,000 gross tons and over, 
grouped by speed, with individual and total tonnage of each group 


it is so 


and year built as of April 1, 1930 
SUMMARY 


d 
e 


4 3 2 = 

3 2 3 E 

4 1 2 1 5, 259 
13 526 2 37, 10 1 5, 268 
7 50, 934 6 32, 2} 38,408 |e 
33 530, 571 10 21 2 33, 747 
57 826, 364 16 39 2 26, 546 
116 | 1, 253, 399 22 85 9 $8, 849 
121 | 1, 132, 2 2 85 16 | 124,030 
258 | 2, 174, 722 25 201 22| 179,028 
291 | 1, 997, 208 36 214 41 | 244,357 
605 | 3, 709, 197 84 447 74 | 494, 686 
$40 | 4,932,673 | 351 404 25 | 145, 768 
448 | 8,318,981 | 678 674 96 | 504, 527 
250 | 1, 262, 920 33 130 87 | 464, 990 
25 119, 315 2 6 17 80, 770 
1, 298 835 
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PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, in a short while the Senate will 
have presented to it a bill relating to the independence of the 
Philippines. Under the 3-power treaty adopted some years ago 
the United States Government agreed not to extend its fortifica- 
tions in the Philippines, but to the preserve the status quo. It 
may be that the new treaty will add to that general effect. 
There seems to be a disposition in some quarters to question 
the unanimity of the Philippine people in their desire for inde- 
pendence. I ask permission to insert in the Rxconn as a part 
of my remarks a statement of a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine Legislature, who is visiting in 
Washington. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 130. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator Hawes: As a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Philippine Legislature I desire to take advantage of my 
short visit in Washington to add my voice to the pleas already made 
by our official Philippine delegation for the independence of our country 
in the hope that It may reach the Congress and aid, even in a small way, 
in the solution of this problem. 

At the outset, let me state that the Filipino people earnestly desire 
their freedom, and I wish to emphasize the fact that if there is anything 
in which the Filipino people are united it is on the queston of their 
freedom. 

The Filipinos have staked their very lives in order to be free. Our 
revolution against Spain and our unequal struggle against the superior 
armed forces of America testify to this fact. Unable to win our freedom 
in the field of battle, we have in the last three decades tried and are 
now trying to secure it in the realm of peace, something which no subject 
people in the history of colonization has ever attempted. In this peace- 
ful struggle for our liberty, our only arm is the justice of our cause and 
the fairness and generosity of the American people. 

In every conceivable way under a democracy the Filipinos have demon- 
strated their unity for freedom. The Philippine Legislature, which is 
the official and authorized spokesman of the Filipino people, is unanimous 
in its demand for independence. Ever since it was organized its very 
first act at the beginning of each session is to adopt a resolution without 
any dissenting vote urging the Congress and people of the United States 
to grant independence. 

All the political parties In the Philippines are one on the question 
of independence. As in the United States, they fight bitterly on local 
questions but are absolutely united in the demand for independence. 
The Philippine delegation now present in Washington is composed of 
representatives of both parties in the Philippine Legislature. 

The conservative elements of our country are just as strong for inde- 
pendence as the rest. The Philippine Chamber of Commerce, composed 
of business men, has adopted a resolution urging immediate, complete, 
and absolute independence. Only a year or so ago the first convention 
of business men in the Philippines was held and soon later a convention 
of the agricultural element of the country also took place, and each 
adopted a similar resolution for independence. 

One of the strongest evidences of the desire of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence is that no one can be elected to any office in the Philippines 
if he does not advocate the freedom of his country. Avowal of any 
candidate of his opposition to independence means defeat for him at 
the polls. 

The latest proof of this intense desire for liberty was manifested in 
the independence congress beld in Manila only recently. At that his- 
torical assemblage all the vital elements of the entire country—of com- 
merce and trade, agriculture, labor, social, political, and fraternal 
organizations, the veterans of the Philippine revolution, religion, the 
professions, etc_—were represented. All in one voice solemnly reiterated 
the supreme desire of the Filipino people for immediate, complete, and 
absolute independence. 

These evidences of the desire of the Filipinos for the freedom of their 
country can not be denied nor successfully contradicted. 

Once the desire of the Filipinos for independence has been deter- 
mined, the Philippine question should be viewed in the light of only 
one consideration, and that is whether or not a stable government has 
already been established in the Philippines. In enacting the Philip- 
pine organic act of 1916, commonly known as the Jones law, the Con- 
gress prescribed only that one condition for the granting of independ- 
ence. The preamble of the Jones law, which is regarded by the Filipino 
people as a solemn covenant which embodies America’s pledge to grant 
us our freedom upon the fulfillment of that condition, says: 

“ Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the United 
States in the inciplency of the war with Spain to make it a war of 
conquest or for territorial aggrandizement; and 

“ Whereas it is, as it has always been, the purpose of the people of 
the United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine 
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Islands and to recognize their independence as soon as a stable govern- 
ment can be established therein; and 

“Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is de- 
sirable to place in the hands of the people of the Philippines as large 
a control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without in the 
menntime impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by the 
people of the United States in order that, by the use and exercise of 
popular franchise and governmental powers, they may be the better 
prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjoy all the privi- 
leges of complete independence.” 

Does a stable government exist in the Philippines? The words 
“stable government” have a definite and well-settled meaning in the 
public law and international relations of the United States. In the 
recognition of new nations, and especially with regard to the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, state documents are specific as to their meaning. 
These documents contain a definition of this phrase by Grant, McKinley, 
and Root and is as follows: 

“A stable government is one elected by the suffrages of the people, 
supported generally by the people, and is capable of maintaining order 
and of fulfilling international obligations.” 

Have the Filipinos fulfilled these conditions? 1 will undertake briefly 
to show that the Filipinos have complied witb the terms of this 
definition, 

(1) ELECTED BY THE SUFFRAGES OF THE PEOPLE 

With the exception of the Governor General and the vice governor, 
all of the officials of the Philippine government, except, of course, those 
by appointment, are elected by the suffrages of the Filipino people. 
That the Filipinos are intensely interested and take active participation 
in the affairs of their government may be demonstrated by the fact that 
in every election In the Philippines an average of from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the registered voters actually go to the polls and vote, whereas 
in the United States only an average of 50 per cent of the registered 
voters cast their ballots. 

As to the character of the Philippine elections Governor General 
Wood, the most strict critic of the Filipinos, in bis annual report to 
the Secretary of War for 1922, said: 

“During the year general elections were held. They were the most 
orderly elections ever held in the islands. It can be stated that 
throughout the archipelago there were no serious disturbances, All 
parties admit that the elections were fairly and honestly conducted. 
The number of complaints bave been strikingly small.” 

In his message to the Philippine Legislature that same year, Governor 
Wood had the following to say: 

“{ congratulate you and through you the Filipino people on the 
orderly and Jawful conduct of the recent elections, which, notwithstand- 
ing the keenness of the struggle and the appearance of a strong new 
party in the fleld, were conducted with due regard to the rights of the 
candidates and with the absence of fraud and irregularity which would 
be a credit to any people.” 

(2) SUPPORTED GENERALLY BY TIE PEOPLE 


Ever since civil government was established in the Philippines in 
1903 the Philippine government has always been self-supporting. Since 
its establishment it bas been fully accepted and respected by the people 
and all expenses incident to administration have come from taxes paid 
by them. This fact is not commonly known in the United States. 

The Philippine government is in a sound and stable financial con- 
dition. Receipts are well in excess over expenditures and are amply 
sufficient to provide for all necessary activities. The government main- 
tains a comfortable surplus to guard against possible shortage in 
estimated collections and also to reduce the public debt. A complete 
budget system has been established in the Philippines in relation to 
government appropriations, Incidentally it may be stated that the 
budget system was in operation in the Philippines long before it was 
adopted in the United States. 

(3) CAPABLE OF MAINTAINING ORDER 


Peace and order in the Philippines is maintained by the Philippine 
Constabulary, the insular police force of the islands, which number 
6,300 enlisted men, all Filipinos, and 398 officers, of whom 378 are 
Filipinos and only 23 Americans. The head of this organization has 
for many years been a Filipino, and upon his death he was succeeded 
by an American only because the latter was next in rank, The police 
force in every locality in the Philippines is composed entirely of Fili- 
pinos with the exception of the city of Manila, where a few Americans 
are employed as police officers. 

It is not dificult to keep peace and order in the Philippines, because 
Filipinos are by nature orderly and law abiding. Quoting Governor 
General Wood again, in one of his last annual reports to the Secretary 
of War: 

“With a few minor exceptions, conditions of public order have been 
excellent throughout the archipelago. No disturbances have occurred 
beyond the control of the municipal and insular police. There has been 
no organized resistance to authority. Life and property have been 
reasonably secure and travelers have gone unmolested without arms or 
escort wherever they cared to go. Parties of women unescorted and 
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unattended haye traversed the most remote portions of the mountain 
province without suffering any discourtesy or annoyance.” 


(4) CAPABLE OF FULFILLING INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Fulfillment of international relations is generally understood to mean 
due respect to treaties and international agreements and understandings 
including protection of the rights of foreigners. There is no doubt that 
the Filipinos, when they get their independence, will try to keep the 
good will of other nations by fulfilling all international obligations, for 
not to do so would be to endanger their newly acquired freedom and 
independence. 

During the brief existence of the erstwhile Philippine Republic, the 
lives and properties of foreigners residing in the Philippines at the time 
were fully protected. But the best way to find out whether the Fili- 
pinos are capable of fulfilling international relations is to grant them 
their independence. 

From the American point of view of this question of whether or not 
there exists a stable government in the Philippines, it is respectfully 
recalled that in 1920 a President of the United States, in a message to 
Congress, certified to the existence of a stable government in the Philip- 
pines and recommended the granting of independence. 

It will be noted from the above that the existence of a stable govern- 
ment in the islands is already an established fact. The question of 
economic preparation, of military preparedness, of security from aggres- 
sion, it seems to me, are matters which are without the scope of the 
question of whether or not there is a stable government in the Philip- 
pines, for, as stated before, this is the one and only condition previously 
required by the Congress for the granting of independence. Those who 
insist on economic preparation, military preparedness, ete., are begging 
the issue, for these are not embodied as requirements in the preamble 
of the Jones law which is the only officlal and formal declaration of 
purpose and policy of the United States toward the Philippines ‘and 
which the Filipino people have accepted in good faith. 

As to economic preparation before independence, our reply is that the 
Philippines can never become economically self-sufficient until the politi- 
cal situation has been settled: One of the main reasons why the 
Filipinos are urging immediate independence is that the uncertainty of 
the political status of the islands is preventing economic progress. 
Capital—American, native, or foreign—is shy because of this transient 
status. The granting of independence is the best way to clarify the 
situation. Its permanent settlement in this manner will enable the 
Filipinos to rebuild their economic structure upon permanent basis. The 
free-trade relations between the United States and the Philippines, bene- 
ficial as they are to us in many ways, can not but be temporary, for 
our present free American market can be closed to us even before inde- 
pendence is granted. The sooner free trade is discontinued with the 
grant of independence the better for us. When that is done, the Fili- 
pinos will have to readjust themselves to a new economic situation, and 
they prefer that the necessary readjustments be made immediately while 
they can still stand the shock of foregoing the benefits derived from 
free trade with America. 

Fear for the security of an independent Philippines fills the minds of 
many with doubts and misgivings. The existence to-day of a greater 
and an ever-increasing sentiment of friendship and amity among the 
nations is the greatest protection to the Integrity of the Philippines. 
International peace, amity, and justice is greater to-day than at any 
time in the past. The rich and powerful nations can no longer dare 
commit acts of aggression against the weak and helpless peoples without 
incurring the condemnation of the entire world. The World Court, the 
Kellogg-Briand treaty denouncing war as instrument of national aggres- 
sion, the League of Nations are mighty instruments in favor of the 
weak and the small. 

The League of Nations would especially be an asset to an Independent 
Philippines. I have just come from a visit in Geneva where I had the 
good fortune of coming into contact with many of the executive officials 
of the league and of studying at the very ground the workings of this 
institution. The protection which the league accords to the territorial 
integrity of its members appealed to me greatly. There is no reason 
why the Philippines, once independent, could not be admitted as a 
member of the league as are Cuba, Haiti, Siam, and the Irish Free State. 
It would not be amiss to quote here Article X of the covenant of the 
league which is as follows: C 

“The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league. In case of any such aggres- 
sion, the council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled.” 

The insistence of the Filipino people on independence seems to cause 
surprise to not a few Americans with whom I have had the opportunity 
of discussing the Philippine question since my arrival in the United 
States. They make the assertion that since the Filipinos themselves 
admit that America’s rule in the Philippines has resulted in unparalleled 
progress they should perfer to continue under the American flag rather 
than sever their relations with the United States. 
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Permit me to repeat here what we have stated many a time before: 
That our longing to be free does not arise from lack of appreciation for 
the many blessings that we have received from her fruitful guidance. 
We are, indeed, eternally grateful for the many things that America 
has done for us. In demanding our independence we are only express- 
ing our God-given right to be free and to carve out our own destiny. 
A great American statesman, Daniel Webster, fully and correctly visual- 
ized the situation of a people under the control of another, and was 
voicing our own sentiments, when he said: 

“No matter how easy may be the yoke of a foreign power, no matter 
how lightly it sits upon the shoulder, if it is not imposed by the voice 
of his own nation and his own country, he will not, he can not, he 
means not to be happy under its burden.” 

Thanking you for your generous efforts on behalf of our sacred cause, 
I am, my dear Senator, 

Very sincerely yours, 
MARCELO T. Boxcax, 
Member House of Representatives Philippine Legislature. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(8. J. Res. 161) to suspend the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to approve consolidations or unifications of 
railway properties. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Shipstead 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Simmons 

ird Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Goldsborough MeNa Steck 
Biack Greene Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Hale Norbeck — — 

ruh Harris Norris Sullivan 
Bratton Harrison Nye Swanson 

stings die Thomas, Idaho 

Capper Hatfield Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Trammell 
Connally Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert e Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Waish, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Deneen Jones Robinson, In Watson 
Dill ean Robsion, Ky Wheeler 
Fess Kendrick Schall 
Frazier Keyes Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators haying 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask to have my amend- 
ment to the amendment stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 6, after the word 
“properties,” it is proposed to insert the words “commonly 
-classified as short-line railroads,” so as to read: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent the approval 
and authorization by the commission of any acquisition or control of 
railroad properties commonly classified as short-line railroads. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SWANSON. I offer another amendment proposing to in- 
sert the words suspend or” before the word“ prevent,“ in line 
4, page 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Virginia to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 4, after the word 
“shall,” it is proposed to insert the words “suspend or,” so as 
to read: 


That nothing herein contained shall suspend or prevent the approval 
and authorization by the commission of any acquisition— 


And so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Texas to the amendment of the committee will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 9, after the word 
“commission,” the Senator from Texas proposes to insert the 
following as a new paragraph: 
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(d) The commission shall approve no plan for the unification, merger, 
or consolidation of carriers or their properties, or the transfer or lease 
of the properties or franchises of any carrier or carriers to another 
carrier under this act which does not require the continued operation 
of general offices and shops at such places as they have been located 
under contracts for value, or under bond issue, or by law, or under 
Judicial decree, unless such plan shall provide for full and adequate 
and continuous compensation for such removal, which compensation 
may be furnished by the permanent location and maintenance at such 
place or other offices or shops by the carrier, its successors, receivers, 
or assigns, with at least as large pay rolls as the facilities removed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it will require only three ` 
or four minutes for me to explain the purport of this amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment I have proposed is intended to prevent such 
a consolidation as would pernrit the companies consolidating to 
avoid contracts into which they may have already entered, and 
which have been upheld by the courts, to maintain their general 
offices or shops at certain points. In the State of Texas there 
are two or three places where the situation is about as follows: 
When the railroad was established the company, in considera- 
tion of certain grants of money or property, contracted to locate 
shops and general offices. Disputes growing out of such con- 
tracts have been litigated, they have gone to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the contracts have been upheld. So 
the effect of my amendment to the amendment, if adopted, will 
merely operate to prevent such a consolidation as would permit 
the companies involved to avoid their contracts. I can not see 
that the adoption of the amendnrent to the amendment would 
prevent any consolidation except, as indicated. by the Senator 
from Michigan, in a few isolated cases in which the rights have 
already been fixed by judicial decision. I do not think Con- 
gress ought to interfere with judgments of the courts. So I 
hope the amendment to the amendment will be adopted, as I 
understand the Senator from Michigan has no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 7, line 6, after the word “of,” I move to insert 
the words “ steam or electric,” merely to make it definite that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] to the amendment, and accepted by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], includes both classes of short- 
line railroads. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Illinois to the amendment is a very good one, 
and, so far as I am concerned, I accept it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Illinois to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution is still open 
to amendment. If there be no further amendment, the question 
is on the engrossment and the third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion as amended. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading and was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the joint 
resolution as amended pass? 

Mr. FESS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourtp]. I transfer that 
pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MCMASTER] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). On the passage 
of the joint resolution I have a special pair with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I ask whether 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILIETT] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts and therefore withhold my vote. If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” : 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surrkl. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I transfer 
my pair with him to the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuart] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] are both necessarily absent. They are 
paired. If the Senator from Iowa were present, he would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Maryland, if present, would vote 
“na y.” 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to inquire if the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with that Senator. In 
his absence I shall have to withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNsEND]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovs- 
BARD] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. FESS, I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with me Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. K1ne]. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Ashurst Dill La Follette Shipstead 
ird 8 McKellar Steck 
Barkley sorge MeNar. Swanson 
Black 15 Norbec! Thomas, Idaho 
Blaine Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Hatfield Nye Trammell 
Bratton Hayden e Vandenberg 
Capper Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Johnson Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Cutting Jones Schall 
Dale Kendrick Sheppard 
NAYS—27 

Allen e Metcalf Steiwer 
Brock Hastings Oddie Stephens 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Sullivan 
cupid Hebert Phipps Walcott 

Kean Ransdell Waterman 
Goldshorough Keyes Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Greene MeCutloch Smoot 

NOT Mg eis 

Bingham Gillett ing Simmons 
Blease Glass Nen aster mith 
Brookhart Glenn Moses Townsend 
Broussard Gor Overman dings 
Deneen Gould Reed Wagner 
Fletcher Grundy Shortridge 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. HAWES. I move that Senate bill 4205, which is an 
amendment of the law coyering the employment of labor in rail- 
road consolidations, be taken up. I understand that there is no 
objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Busi- 
ness 636, Senate bill 4205, to amend paragraph (6) of section 5 
of the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, according to the program 
submitted here and tentatively agreed to, at least on this side 
of the Chamber, the oleomargarine bill comes next. 

Mr. HAWES. I do not think there will be the slightest dis- 
cussion of this bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that I should like to make a motion to make the oleomar- 
garine bill the unfinished business. I am perfectly willing to 
lay it aside for a day while the Senator proceeds with the other 
measure. 

Mr, HAWES. I do not think there will be any discussion at 
all on Senate bill 4205. I yield to the Senator, though, for the 
purpose he has indicated. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator think he can pass his bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like an opportunity 
to prepare and present the amendment about which I talked to 
the Senator. I am perfectly willing to have the bill to which 
he refers made the unfinished business; but I should like to 
have it go over to-night, because the question of anticipated 
consolidation has not been provided for in the Senator's bill, 
and I should like to prepare an amendment to cover it. Will 
the Senator let it go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. HAWES. Very well. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. NORBECK, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order of Business 193, House bill 6, being the 
oleomargarine bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of a bill the 
title of which will be stated by the clerk. 

The LEGISLATIVE ĈLERK. A bill (H. R. 6) to amend the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

SENATOR HEFLIN’S ACTIVITIES REGARDING COTTON 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp some brief excerpts from the New 
York Evening Post, the Washington Post, the New York Herald 
Tribune, and the New York Journal of Commerce on my activi- 
ties regarding the cotton question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

[From the New York Evening Post of December 13, 1928} 
OPINIONS DIFFER 

A sudden bulge in activity and a rise in prices, however, developed 
during the noon hour when the news came over the ticker from Wash- 
ington that Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, bad declared in the Senate that 
the Government's crop estimate of last Saturday of 14,373,000 bales, 
without linters, was too large by at least a half million bales. 

* . * » * * . 
LIVERPOOL CLOSES DULL 

The advance on this movement extended to 25 and 30 points from 
the low of the morning and to about 20 and 25 points over yesterday's 
closing. This brought December back to 2034 cents, January and March 
to about 20.45, May above 20%, and July over 20 cents before the rise 
was checked by fresh scattered profit taking 


[From the Washington Post; no date shown] 

The Senate adopts Senator Hxriux's resolution requiring the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to find out if print paper can be made from cotton. 
We realize that there isn't a man in America to-day who is doing as 
much as he is for the encouragement of the staple crop of the South 
every time we see him in one of his yoluminous Kleen Kool Kotton suits. 


{From the New York Herald-Tribune of February 12, 1929] 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—After extended debate the Senate to-day 
adopted a resolution offered by Senator J. Tuomas HEFLIN, of Alabama, 
asking the Federal Reserve Board to give to the Senate any information 
and suggestions which it feels would be helpful in obtaining legisla- 
tion to reach the loan situation and “ prevent illegitimate and harmful 
speculation.” 

{From the Journal of Commerce of December 14, 1928] 
SENATOR HEFLIN BULL Canẽb— Chor Estimare Too HIGH ?—Conrracts 
Scarce 

A sudden revulsion of sentiment sent cotton up at one time yester- 
day 20 to 25 points net in the fear that the last crop estimate by the 
Government may have been too high, and that the November consump- 
tion report and the week's spinner takings to be announced to-day may 
be bullish. Offerings suddenly dried up. Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama, 
was the evil genius of the bears. He doubts the accuracy of the bureau 
estimate; thinks it entirely too high. And under the spur of this 
and short liquidation prices rose 25 to 35 points from the low of the 
morning . 

SENSITIVENESS OF MARKET 


The sensitiveness of cotton to anything immediately or remotely bull- 
ish was strikingly exemplified yesterday in the early afternoon when 
that quick rally was caused largely by the fact that Senator HEFLIN, 
of Alabama, expressed the opinion on the floor of the United States 
Senate that the last Government estimate of 14,370,000 bales was á 
500,000 bales too high. Certainly it was 273,000 bales above the aver- 
age prebureau estimate. Wall Street, the West, and other elements 
in the trading it appears started at once to cover on the HEFLIN report 
some of the cotton supposed rightly or wrongly to have been put out 
on the short side earlier in the week. Some made light of the HEFLIN 
matter at first and then took to cover. It turned out, too, as we 
already intimated, that the supply of contracts was none too plentiful. 
Prices soon ran up $1.50 a bale above the early low * * », 
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[From the Washington Post of September 27, 1929] 

The Senate adopted the Heflin resolution requesting the Census Bu- 

reau to report how an error of 300,000 bales for Georgia was made in 


this week’s cotton ginning report, and to state what could be done to 
prevent such errors in the future. 


DECISION OF SUPREME COURT OF TEXAS ON ELIGIBILITY OF VOTERS TO 
PARTICIPATE IN PRIMARIES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp excerpts from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Texas deciding that Democrats who sup- 
ported Hoover could participate in the primaries, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


COURT ORDERS NAME TO BE ACCEPTED—SAYS RESOLUTION OF DEMOCRATIC 
COMMITTEE IS YOID—MANDAMUS HOLDS—OPINION IS DECISIVE ON ALL 
POINTS BROUGHT UP IN ACTION 
Austin, TEx., May 17.—The State supreme court this morning granted 

the application of former Democratic National Committeeman Thomas 

B. Love for a mandamus ordering the State Democratic executive com- 

mittee to accept his name as a candidate for governor in the Democratic 

primary election, though he supported Herbert Hoover after participat- 

ing in the Democratic primary of 1928. 

` A 25-page opinion was written in the case by Justice Thomas B. 
Greenwood. It first holds that Chief Justice C, M. Cureton is not de- 
barred from sitting in the case, though he is to be a candidate in the 
same primary election. 

It then upholds the validity of the act of the recent special session of 
the legislature giving the supreme court original jurisdiction in such a 
case and then rules in favor of Love's right to a place on the ballot, 
which was in effect denied when the State Democratic executive com- 
mittee adopted a resolution February 1, 1930, declaring that those who 
supported Hoover could not be candidates for State office in the Demo- 
cratic primary this year. 

* + * * * * * 

Following an outline of the undisputed facts upon which the case was 
submitted, the court says: 

The questions for our decision are— 

1. Has the State Democratic executive committee power to deny any 
person the right to participate in the party primaries as a candidate 
who offers to take the test prescribed by article 3110, Revised Statutes 
(I am a Democrat and pledge myself to support the nominees of this 
primary) and to comply with the pledge contained in that test to the 
utmost limits of conscience and good faith, because he advocates or 
claims the right to violate such pledge in the 1930 general election in 
so far as such violation may be required by the dictates of his con- 
science? 

2. Has the State Democratic executive committee the power to deny 
any person the right to participate in the Democratie primaries because 
he voted in 1928 against Democratic nominees for electors, after par- 
ticipating in the 1928 conventions or primaries under pledge to support 
the nominees? 

In making its ruling on these points the court says: 

“At this time the law entitles relator [Love] to the relief he secks 
to the extent of awarding him a mandamus, commanding and requiring 
the respondents [the State Democratic executive committee and county 
Democratic committees] to proceed with their statutory duties as though 
the resolutions of February 1, 1930, had not been adopted and specifically 
commanding respondents and each of them to desist and refrain from 
enforcing said resolutions in certifying names of candidates for the 1930 
Democratic primaries and requiring respondents to be governed by this 
opinion in the performance of the duties to which it relates.” 

The judgment was entered with specific provision that Love may 
make further appeal to the court if it should become “ necessary for the 
enforcement of his complete statutory rights.” 


Austin, Tex., May 17.—" That is just what I expected,” Gov. Dan 
Moody said when informed of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Love mandamus case. The governor did not indicate when he will an- 
nounce his candidacy for reelection. 


DECISION SMASHING BLOW TO MACHINE POLITICS, SENATOR DECLARES 

“The decision of the court is a very great victory for freedom of 
conscience and rule of the people,” Mr. Love said when informed of 
the higher court’s action, “It is a smashing blow at machine politics 
in Texas. The holding of the election mandamus act to be constitutional 
was in itself a great epochal event in Texas history. That act is the 
greatest judicial reform Texas has known for a generation. Nothing 
could do more to put an end to political skullduggery as practiced in 
Texas the last two years than this act now held constitutional and 
valid by the court of last resort.” 


ADDRESS ON BUSINESS CONDITIONS BY HON. OGDEN L. MILLS, UNDER- 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an interesting and 
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encouraging address by Hon. Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of 

the Treasury at the annual dinner meeting of the American 

7 1 1 PTA of Advertising Agencies in Washington, D. C., May 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


When a public official is invited to address a meeting of business men 
at this particular time he is expected to discuss the business outlook. 
This is embarrassing, but natural, since every business man is vitally 
interested in hearing what course events are likely to take in the imme- 
diate future, and those in public positions are presumed to speak with 
authority. Let me, therefore, state at the outset that I am not a 
prophet, and that when I accepted your courteous invitation I did so 
with the distinct understanding that I should not indulge in any fore- 
casting. Once a year at least I am obliged to do so in connection with 
the estimates of future revenues of the Government. I have no desire 
to go beyond my official obligation in this respect and to enter the 
general field of prophesying. Estimating the revenue is quite enough 
to satisfy my ambitions along these lines. 

At the present time we are unquestionably passing through one of 
those depressions which, in spite of all our advances in business and 
economic science, seem to recur periodically. We are all the more im- 
pressed and depressed because the yesterday was so extraordinarily pros- 
perous, and the sharpness of the contrast is accentuated by the rapidity 
with which the change has come. Being human, we are inclined to 
pick the best year as the standard year and to compare existing business 
activity with the record rather than with average figures. Moreover, 
each business man in his own individual line of business must, from 
business necessity, attempt to determine the likely course of his business 
during the next few months. His interest is in the immediate future 
and his natural basis of comparison is the immediate past. There 18 
thus a tendency to shorten the perspective, whereas a more correct 
appraisal of the situation as a whole can only be obtained from a longer 
view. 

It is from this more detached standpoint that I would like to talk 
this evening of the economic prospects of the people of the United 
States. Our present experience, and for that matter, all past experi- 
ence in the modern world, indicates that the machine can not be made 
to function at full speed all the time. Periodically a lack of balance 
develops somewhere along the line. The whole fabric is so closely knit 
and interdependent that a general slowing up inevitably occurs until 
a readjustment has been effected and the balance restored. It is dis- 
couraging that this should be so, and the day may come when we shall 
have so mastered our economic machine as to have it under better con- 
trol. But in the meanwhile it is well to remember that these down- 
swings do not wipe out the progress achieved during the forward move- 
ments, and that when the onward march is resumed once more we 
start, not from the old mark, but from the new. 

This is an infinitely important fact to us, who have progressed at 
such a remarkably rapid rate during recent years. It is difficult to 
believe that the progress achieved will not be consolidated and re- 
sumed, for the basic factors which made it possible are still there. 

I take it that a nation may be said to be prosperous when the 
people, generally speaking, are fully employed at a relatively high rate 
of remuneration which brings within the purchasing range of the aver- 
age man or woman a constantly increasing list of goods and services. 
Such a condition presupposes on the one hand a high level of pur- 
chasing power, and on the other, high productivity with increased efi- 
ciency in production and distribution, reflected in relatively low prices 
for a broad list of articles, which includes not only necessities, but the 
luxuries demanded by the almost unlimited desires of human beings 
constantly aspiring to a higher standard of living. 

During the period which has recently witnessed such a remarkable 
quickening of our economic life and the attainment of a standard in the 
satisfaction of human wants hitherto unheard of, these factors have 
been present. Estimates by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
for 1928 place our total realized income at about $90,000,000,000, as 
compared with about $30,000,000,000 in 1909. This represents an in- 
crease in per capita income from $327 to $749, or in Income per in- 
dividual gainfully employed from $864 to $1,920. Although adjustment 
for price changes over the period would reduce the increases, it would 
by no means eliminate them. It is interesting to note that the re- 
muneration of employees—that is, salaries, wages, etc.—are estimated 
to-day at about 57 per cent of this total, as compared with about 51 
per cent 20 years ago. Treasury statistics derived from corporation 
and individual income-tax returns reflect the growth in national income 
which has taken place in recent years. For example, between 1922 and 
1928, a period during which important tax reductions were effected, the 
net income tabulated from individual returns increased from $21,000,- 
000,000 to nearly $25,000,000,000, in spite of revenue act revisions 
which eliminated more than 3,000,000 of the smaller taxpayers; while 
net income of all reporting corporations increased from $4,800,000,000 
to about $7,400,000,000, 

Here, then, we have the factor of growing purchasing power, which is 
vastly important not only from the standpoint of what bas been accom- 
plished but as pointing to possibilities in the way of future development, 
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In the second place, we have enormously expanded our national plant 
as expressed in terms of estimated national wealth. Our national 
wealth to-day may be considered as well in excess of the $320,000,000,- 
000 estimated by the Bureau of the Census for 1922, which compares 
with the figure of $186,000,000,000 in 1912. This figure includes the 
value of land, structures and other improvements thereon, the equip- 
ment of industrial enterprises and farms, livestock, railroad and public 
utilities, pipe lines, shipping, irrigation enterprises, ete. 

What I have described as plant expansion has been accompanied by 
a sharp increase in the volume of production, principally of manufac- 
tured goods. Thus, taking the physical volume of manufactured out- 
put in 1909 at 100, production increased to about 175 in 1927 and to 
197 in 1929. In the latter part of this period the increased efficiency 
in production resulted in increased per capita output of those engaged 
in industry. Comparing 1919 and 1927 there was an increase of more 
than 40 per cent in the output per individual in manufacturing enter- 
prises, and of 35 per cent in manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and 
railway transportation combined. Comparisons for individual imdus- 
tries are even more striking: The individual output per hour increased 
nearly 100 per cent in the automobile industry, about 163 per cent in 
the tive industry, and about 52 per cent in steel works and rolling mills, 
lines which bave been conspicuously capable of adapting mechanical 
refinements and organization improvements in their processes. 

Here. then, we have a rapid increase in the already large purchasing 
power of 120,000,000 people; an improved and expanded plant; greater 
efficiency in production and distribution, and as a result an ever-widen- 
ing market for all manner of goods and services, Here is a real basis 
for prosperity, It is well to remember that these basic factors are still 
present and there is no reason why they should not contribute to our 
progress in the future as they have in the past, We are the possessors 
of a vast territory, rich in natural resources and populated with an en- 
ergetic and intelligent people, constituting a tremendous economic unit, 
free from trade restrictions, and with a market in which mass produc- 
tion and a demand for commodities sustained by a means to satisfy it 
have gone hand in hand. Although the standards of equipment of the 
average man, whether for his labor, his comfort, his cultural develop- 
ment, or bis recreation, are admittedly high, yet vast numbers in this 
country enjoy incompletely many even of the necessities of life. This 
is a fact which at the same time offers an opportunity and a challenge 
to the business man to-day. 


Certainly one of the opportunities that confronts him is the oppor- 


tunity by increased efficiency, lower costs, and studied adaptation of his 
products to market needs, so to diminish the price of his products 
as to render possible a wider distribution for them. This is not incon- 
sistent with an expanding purchasing power in the domestic market, for 
increased productivity and increased effective demand experience has 
demonstrated can go hand in hand. 

Given such a fundamentally favorable situation as exists in this 
country, it is irritating and puzzling to be confronted with periodic 
depressions. They seem somehow unnecessary. And yet to me the prog- 
ress we have achieved in this country, the marvel of the present economic 
order, with the almost unlimited promise which it seems to hold out to 
the average man in the way of material betterment, are infinitely more 
impressive than any temporary recession. With the economic world in 
balance, increased production and increased purchasing power seem to 
supplement each other so naturally that we accept the two phenomena 
as a matter of course. But let any considerable group of people pro- 
duce what isn’t wanted or more than is wanted, let their goods fail to 
find a market, and their impaired purchasing power immediately affects 
the market for goods produced by other groups. A nicely adjusted bal- 
ance is disturbed, the movement spreads, and almost before we know 
it we are confronted with the phenomenon known as a business de- 
pression and the most baffling of problems, It is only in times like 
these that we realize the intricacies of the system and how necessary 
it is to analyze and determine what are the controlling and determining 
forces, 

When one considers what it means to have a freely competitive eco- 
nomic order, such as prevails throughout most of the world to-day, in 
which men engage frecly in a wide variety of specialized activities for a 
money income, which is spent by them also quite freely upon a wide 
variety of commodities, and in response to frequently unstable prefer- 
ences, and when one appreciates the importance of the psychological 
factor and the tendency of human beings to move all together in one 
direction or the other at the same time, it is easy to understand how 
complicated and susceptible is our whole economie structure. It ex- 
plains why periodic depressions and readjustments seem almost to be 
inevitable. Whether they can be entirely eliminated is certainly ques- 
tionable, but that they can be further mitigated is not too much to 
expect. After all, there was a time when we were satisfied with a 
banking and credit system subject only to corrective checks and balances 
that automatically became operative only when unsound developments 
had carried us to periods of costly and painful crises. With the organi- 
zation of the Federal reserve system and the consequent centralization of 
responsibility for the supervision of credit developments, we made a great 
step forward. The Federal reserve act has not only given added 
strength to our credit structure but bas provided us with a group of 
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officials whose duty it is to study changing business and credit condi- 
tions in order that business and commerce may benefit from an en- 
lightened supervision of banking and credit developments. We have not 
yet reached perfection in the use of this instrument, but I believe that 
all will admit that its creation was a step in the right direction and 
that it has functioned, even in these early years of its existence, with 
untold benefit to the country. 

The Federal reserve system did not come into existence until after 
many years of Intensive study and work. The analogy is perhaps not 
quite legitimate, but if a proper solution of one of the great economic 
problems has been found and suitable machinery has been evolved for 
dealing with one of the Important business factors, namely, that of 
eredit, is it too much to hope that intensive study of all of the other 
complicated and intricate factors may yield similarly fruitful results? 
The President has recently proposed that The whole range of our 
experience from this boom and slump should be placed under accurate 
examination with a view to determination of what can be done to achieve 
greater stability for the future, both in prevention and in remedy." 

To me this is a most constructive suggestion. Certainly if there ts 
any hope of maintaining balanced conditions in industry and trade as 
against haphazard adjustments on which we have in the main relied in 
the past, that hope lies in the gathering of accurate information, its 
careful analysis, the establishment of fundamental principles, and a 
wide understanding of those principles and facts on the part of indi- 
viduals engaged in many lines of business activity. We have made 
such enormous strides in the gathering of current business statistics, 
information can be so readily, rapidly, and widely diffused, that it is 
not too much to hope that the business course of the future may be 
charted by the light of adequate information and knowledge and in 
accordance with recognized rules of conduct, resulting in greater safety 
to individual industries and in more assured stability in our economic 
life. What has been accomplished in the course of the last few months 
by collective efforts in a comparatively limited field, with very real 
effect in taking up the severity of the present down swing, is a pretty 
fair sample of the greater results that can be accomplished if the con- 
certed efforts of the Nation can be intelligently directed to the main- 
tenance of economic stability. We might as well understand, however, 
that no such goal is to be attained until there is not only intelligent 
direction but a very definite sense of responsibility on the part of all. 
Then, as now, there will be no escape from the consequences of ill- 
advised actions. 

Let me conclude as I began: I am not here to tell you whether busi- 
ness is going to be good, bad, or indifferent in the next three or four 
months. But it is not inappropriate at this time to remind you how 
far we in the United States have traveled along the economic highway 
in the last few years; that certain definite factors contributed to our 
progress; that they are still available; and that while the road may 
temporarily run through a valley, it still stretches out before us holding 
infinite promise. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
88 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 
22, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 21, 1930 
Coast GUARD 


Peery L. Stinson to be a temporary ensign in the Coast Guard 
of the United States, to take effect from date of oath. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
To be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of major general, for a 
period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank from 
April 2, 1930 
Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof, assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, 
vice Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Williams, Chief of Ordnance, retired 
from active service April 1, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 21, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whatever the falsities or errors that may cloud 
and confuse our vision, never permit us to lose faith in our 
immortal hopes and in the eternal verities. We thank Thee for 
the truths which transcend the trivial and the mortal and 
assume an endless life and a glorious destiny. Bless and direct 
the hidden sympathies and emotions of our souls, which silently, 
though masterfully, sway the course of our lives. Continue to 
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enlarge the rims of our mental and spiritual horizons that we 
may not dwindle and wither. We pray that immortal love may 
be the fixed axis of our beings and obedience to law the rule 
of our conduct until we enter upon the vast journey of undis- 
turbed blessedness. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended ; 

H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate 
its location, and events connected with its history; and 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 11965. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House to bills of the following titles: 

8.195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. ; 

8. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in 
ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Maysville, Ky.; and ¢ 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, State of Michigan. 


ADDITIONAL UNITED STATES PRISONS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6807) establishing 
two institutions for the confinement of United States prisoners, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 6807, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The Clerk reported the Senate amendments, as follows: 

Page 4, line 9, strike out all after That,” down to and including 
„produce in line 17, and insert “any industry established under 
authority of this act be so operated as not to curtail the production 
within its present limits, of any existing arsenal, navy yard, or other 
Government workshop.” 

Page 4, line 23, strike out all after “Government” down to and 
including “hereof” in line 3, page 5, and insert “and the several 
Federal departments and all other Government institutions of the United 
States shall purchase at not to exceed current market prices such prod- 
ucts of the industries herein authorized to be carried on as meet their 
requirements and as may be available and are authorized by the appro- 
priations from which such purchases are made, Any disputes as to the 
price, quality, suitability, or character of the products manufactured in 
any prison industry and offered to any Government department shall be 
arbitrated by a board consisting of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, the Superintendent of Supplies of the General Supply 
Committee, and the Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, or 
their representatives. The decision of said board shall be final and 
binding upon all parties.” 

Page 5, line 7, after “of,” where it appears the first time, Insert 
“industrial.” 

Page 5, line 9, after “ employees,” insert engaged in any industrial 
enterprise.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, has 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania consulted with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]? 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have the authority, given 
unanimously, of the entire Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3975) to amend 
sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, and to add a new section 
thereto, with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
H. R. 3975, with a Senate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 3, line 23, strike out all after “shall” down to and including 
“ shall,” in line 25. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. J 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 7412) to provide 
for the diversification of employment of Federal prisoners, for 
their training and schooling in trades and occupations, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
H. R. 7412, with Senate amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 2, after “roads,” insert “the cost of which is borne 
exclusively by the United States.“ 

Page 2, line 5, after “in,” insert “ major.” 

Page 2, line 24, strike out all after “ That,” down to and including 
produce,“ in line 7, page 3, and insert any industry established under 
authority of this act be so operated as not to curtail the production 
within its present limits, of any existing arsenal, navy yard, or other 
Government workshop.” 

Page 4, line 3, after “institutions,” insert “ heretofore or hereafter 
established.” 

Page 4, line 20, after “of,” insert“ industrial.“ 

Page 4, line 25, after “ employees,” insert “ engaged in any industrial 
enterprise.” 

Page 5, line 2, after “of,” insert “ industrial.” 

Page 5, line 11, strike out all after “ prices,” down to and including 
representative,“ in line 12. 

Page 5, after line 15, insert “Any disputes as to the price, quality, 
suitability or character of the products manufactured in any prison 
industry and offered to any Government department shall be arbitrated 
by a board consisting of the Comptroller General of the United States, 
the Superintendent of Supplies of the General Supply Committee, and 
the Chief of the United States Bureau of Efficiency, or their representa- 
tives. The decision of said board shall be final and binding upon all 
parties.“ 

Page 6, line 5, after “camp,” insert “for the first year or any part 
thereof, and for any succeeding year or any part thereof not to exceed 
five days for each month of actual employment in said industry or 
said camp.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE—PEEMISSION TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF 
HOUSE 


Mr. HALL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, I ask unanimous 
consent that that committee be permitted to sit during the 
sessions of the House on next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, the 26th, 27th, and 28th of May. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Judiciary be permit- 
ted to sit during the sessions of the House during next Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


1930 


THE PRISON OF THE FUTURE 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech on 
prisons, made by Mr. Sanford Bates, superintendent of pris- 
ons, Department of Justice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rrcorp, I include an address delivered by the 
Hon. Sanford Bates, superintendent of prisons, Department of 
Justice, before the conference of mental hygiene at Washington, 
D. C., May 9, 1930. 

The address is as follows: 

It is a significant and gratifying event for a prison man to be invited 
to address an international conference on mental hygiene. It is a 
hopeful omen when a great and learned body of men and women who 
are devoting their lives to the scientific study of human nature set aside 
an evening to discuss some of the perplexing problems which assail our 
governmental agencies when we attempt to control or correct the human 
failures of our communities. I feel at once grateful for the opportunity 
to address you and also humble in the presence of so many people who 
have given so much and such productive thought to this great question. 

May I not at the outset, on behalf of our struggling, groping Amer- 
ican prison system, acknowledge the great debt which we owe to the 
penologists of the countries of Europe whose distinguished representa- 
tives have honored this conference by their presence. The strictly im- 
partial and speedy system of criminal justice in England and the pro- 
fessionalization of its prison personnel; the successful system for the 
care and correction of juveniles in Holland; the splendid psychiatric 
studies in the prisons of Belgium; the modern and scientific develop- 
ment of adult prisons in Germany; the brilliant and convincing con- 
tributions made by the Italian school of criminologists; the remark- 
able success in Switzerland in the treatment of misdemeanant types of 
offenders on prison farms, to mention only a few of Europe's outstand- 
ing contributions, all excite our envy and command our admiration. 

It might be well to refer at the outset to the duality of our Amer- 
ican penal systems. In each of our 48 sovereign States we have a 
separate and independent prison organization, Under the Constitu- 
tion, the States delegated certain duties and rights to the central or 
Federal Government. The enforcement of laws enacted under this Con- 
stitution, laws presumably National or Federal, rather than local in 
character, is the business of the National Government. All other 
offenses are punished by the States. 

I wish I could report to you to-night that America has solved the 
problem of the prison. But I can not. The topic of this paper must, 
therefore, be the Prison of the Future. Indeed, I doubt if the prison 
problem can be isolated and treated as a single problem. When we 
have solyed the problems of poverty, bad heredity, industrial in- 
equality, physical and mental inadequacy, we shall probably likewise 
have solved the problem of the prison. 

There is not much to be said for the prison of the past. Oscar Wilde 
said about all of it when he wrote: 


“I know not whether laws be right 

Or whether laws be wrong, 

All that we know who be in gaol 
Is that the wall is strong; 

And that each day is like a year, 
A year whose days are long. 

But this I know, that every law 
That men have made for man 

Since first man took his brother's life, 
And the sad world began, 

But straws the wheat and saves the chaff 
With a most evil fan.” 


The prison of the present has evolved from a place purely of deten- 
tion into a place of punishment. We have progressed far enough along 
the path of civilization to have largely discarded capital punishment, 
expatriation, and corporal punishment as penal correctives and for 
want of some better or more appropriate solution have been to some 
extent forced to adopt the expedient of sequestering our criminals in 
places of more or less permanent confinement. We have hit upon the 
idea of adapting jails or prisons originally used to detain prisoners 
pending their trial, or awaiting other forms of punishment, into places 
of punishment in themselves. There was reason for this. Patrick 
Henry knew whereof he spoke when said, “ Give me liberty or give me 
death.“ A prison, for a human being as well as for a bird or an 
animal, no matter how the cage may be gilded, is for many a living 
death—the nadir in punishment. 

It will therefore be noted that we have not always chosen candidates 
for imprisonment on the basis of their present danger to the community 
and have used our prisons not only to control persons against antisocial 
acts in the future but to make them miserable because of antisocial acts 
in the past. It is this idea, by the way, which leads many sincere, prac- 


tical people to question the wisdom and efficacy of the so-called scien- 
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tific prison methods which are being proposed, and, in a sense, their 
doubts are justified, for the reason that if the prison is only designed 
to take the place of the stake or the cat-o-nine-tails or the dungeon 
chamber, then it stands to reason that it will not be an effective prison 
unless it does make its inmates reasonably unhappy and miserable. 

In America to-day it would be difficult to provoke any real dissent to 
the proposition that the prisons have not succeeded in their purpose. 
A series of prison riots in which lives of both officers and inmates have 
been sacrificed, culminating in the Columbus horror of a few weeks ago, 
have resulted in the almost unanimous conclusion among our editorial 
writers, that prisons have failed. Have failed in what? Failed to 
make their inmates miserable? The desperate efforts of the inmates to 
liberate themselves do not seem to make that ground tenable. We need 
hardly be afraid that our prisons are coddling their prisoners or making 
their stay too attractive. Failed to keep men in the prisons once they 
have been committed there? This can hardly be maintained, as the 
number of men who have successfully made their escapes in this whole 
series of riots can be counted on the fingers of one hand. It may have 
taken steel and iron and machine-gun companies to hold them in, but 
they have not escaped. Have they failed to make the majority of the 
rejects and outcasts and unfortunates of society which finally reach 
their portals over into tractable and law-abiding citizens? They cer- 
tainly have, and the conviction is beginning to dawn on us that they 
will continue to do so until organized and operated on an entirely differ- 
ent basis and with a different object in view, and until our attitude is 
one of helpful interest instead of disdainful neglect. 

Let us be fair to the prisons. They are not entirely to blame for 
the disturbances of the past year. We have delegated to the poorest 
equipped agency a task which the combined ingenuity of all the rest 
of society has yet found impossible of solution—the task of controlling 
criminal conduct. When 3,000,000 men were returned from the rigors 
and brutalities of the war, when wages were reduced, many thoughtful 
students of sociology predicted an increase in crime similar to that which 
has followed every great war. In the meantime several new and dan- 
gerous elements had entered our civilization. The use of the auto- 
mobile had almost become twentyfold, small side arms and even machine 
guns had almost become accepted articles of personal equipment. The 
youth of our country entered upon a period of determined self-emanci- 
pation. The old orthodox religious controls were being challenged and 
disregarded. There has ensued a period of desperate, dangerous, selfish 
criminality. 

It has been commonly maintained that the crime rate in this country 
has been mounting rapidly. Such figures as we have would seem to 
indicate this. It must be pointed out, however, that it is not safe to 
assume that the country is therefore more criminal or more vicious 
than formerly. It may be that we have more crime because we have 
more of everything else. Again our country has not the homogeneous 
population, the settled traditions, and the well-oiled judicial systems 
that many foreign countries are blessed with. Again our growing 
prison population at least may be in part accounted for somewhat by 
the fact that we have recently lengthened the terms of our sentences 
and withdrawn the privileges of parole. It may also be that we have 
more criminals because we have recently tried to raise the standards of 
conduct by making acts criminal which were not so formerly. 

This is especially true with reference to Federal offenses, 

It is still contended, on the other hand, that the crime wave, so- 
called, was not unusual; that it was participated in by but a small 
section of our communities, that the total volume of crime is not 
greater to-day than formerly; but it is more spectacular, and to the ex- 
tent that it utilized more dangerous instrumentalities it is certainly 
more menacing. 

Now, there were two ideas of ways to handle the situation. Society 
could attempt to understand, to labor, to treat with the criminal, to 
train him into better ways. During the period 1900-1920 much of 
this work was undertaken. This was the period of the birth of the 
juvenile court and the development of probation, parole, and the inde- 
terminate sentence. Society could continue this attempt or it could 
arm and fight. We did the most natural and what seemed to us the 
most protective and immediate thing to do—we fought. Crime com- 
missions investigated and came to the conclusion that we had gone 
too far In sympathizing with the criminal; that we owed it to ourselves 
and to the victims of the crime to treat law violators in a more con- 
dign and summary fashion. So we tightened on parole, we lengthened 
sentences, we attacked probation, and for the time being we waved 
the social sciences aside. Now, it is impossible to confine a fight to 
one side. Minor disturbances occurred in prisons. Crime, having 
itself. assumed a war-like appearance, increased in intensity. The 
culmination came with the terrible prison riots of the past year. 

It is idle to discuss or determine who started the war. The fight is 
on, and the position which we take with reference to the treatment 
of prisoners within the next few years will be of extreme importance 
to our future welfare. Let the fight go on, but let it be along the lines 
suggested by President Hoover and his excellent crime commission— 
against delay, against corruption, against indifference, against greed 
and selfishness, against ignorance, against the evils themselves which 
have brought us to the conditions in which we find ourselves. 
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The thoughtful observer to-day who candidly questions the efficiency 
of the punitive treatment still hesitates to expose his community to the 
risk of abandoning the protection which comes from imprisoning its 
law violators. He insists that the program of swift and sure punish- 
ment as a social corrective must not be weakened. How can we devise 
a system which will be at once a present protection and still comprehend 
a program of sound humanitarian rehabilitation? 

The first duty of society is to protect its members. All scientific 
theories must be tested on the basis of whether they accomplish or 
defeat this end. Let us assume that until we devise something better 
the prisons and reformatories are to continue to represent our answer 
to the demand of society that its law breakers shall be punished. The 
vast majority of men and women who go to prison will shortly emerge. 
The community will not be safe if they come out worse than when they 
went in. With some men the prison experience will be in itself a 
regenerating influence. They will be either more honest or more care- 
ful in the future, Possibly the mere disgrace of exposure, or loss of 
social, prestige, or conviction would have done as much for this type. 

Recent studies have demonstrated, however, that in a majority of 
instances a prison term is not an improving experience. This, it should 
again be pointed out, is not entirely the prison's fault. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that if the prison is to direct its efforts toward the 
permanent protection of society it must do more than make men tempo- 
rarily miserable, more antisocial, and eventually more dangerous, The 
function of the prison as originally conceived is a simple one. The 
function of the prison as a place of reformation or regeneration is one 
of extreme difficulty. 

Assuming, then, that the prison of the present has failed, or as stated 
more accurately, assuming that the task of the prison has not been 
performed to the extent expected and demanded by our communities, 
that the lesson it was supposed to teach has not been effective to pro- 
duce the desired results, what should be the prison of the future? 

Our distinguished Attorney General, William D, Mitchell, whose stand 
on the prison problem has been a fearless and humane one, has recently 
said, “ The prison of the future should be at once a disciplinary school 
for those who can be reformed, a place of permanent segregation for 
the incorrigible, and a laboratory for the study of the causes of crime.” 

May I take this opportunity to present four directions in which the 
prison of the future will differ from the prison of the past. In some 
of our States much progress has been made toward a realization of these 
ideals, and where such progress has been made it can be successfully 
demonstrated that the crime situation has improved. For years penolo- 
gists and sociologists have had a vision of what a prison might be. 
The reports of annual meetings of the American Prison Association for 
50 years back will testify to the sincere efforts of many devoted men 
and women to better prison conditions. These conditions are infinitely 
better than they were half a century ago, but it has taken the bloody 
riots of recent history to bring about any general public movement 
toward the realization of these ideals, 

In the first place, the prison buildings and equipment of the next 
goneration will be so constructed and devised as to lend themselves to 
the application of constructive programs of rehabilitation. Stone caves 
and barred doors may be necessary for a certain percentage of our 
criminal population, but they are not designed to bring out the higher 
and nobler sentiments in human nature. We have been in the habit of 
putting all of our prison population in an environment suited for the needs 
of a small percentage. The most encouraging progress American States 
haye made in the treatment of the offender has been along extramural 
lines—probation, parole, the juvenile court, the foster home, and plac- 
ing-out systems are splendid examples of American ingenuity and pro- 
gressiveness in penal matters. 

Strangely enough these expedients have, though they diminish the so- 
called sanctions of the law, succeeded where prisons have not. States 
employing these methods most largely are freest from crime waves. 
Massachusetts, for example, has long been referred to as the State 
which makes the fullest use of probation. Page 4 of a recent pamphlet 
published by the Census Bureau shows the general increase in number 
of persons in State prisons and reformatories per 100,000 to have risen 
from 68.5 in 1904 to 79.3 in 1927, whereas in the same period the num- 
ber of inmates per 100,000 in the State of Massachusetts has dropped 
from 64.5 to 45.6. 

The prisons, especially those of the Federal Government, are now 
dangerously overcrowded. The obvious, the orthodox thing to do, seems 
to build more prisons. The Federal Prison Bureau is insisting, how- 
ever, that with new prisons shall go increased probation, better super- 
vised parole, and such substitutes for and improvements on prisons as 
can be devised. So we have our Federal women's reformatory at Alder- 
son, an institution founded on the principle that every woman offender 
is entitled at least once to be brought in touch with a fine, clean environ- 
ment and subject to improving influences. We have our Federal re- 
formatory for boys at Chillicothe, and our newly established Federal 
prison camp systems. Six hundred men have now been transferred to 
road and construction camps on Army reservations at Fort Bragg, N. C.; 
Fort Riley, Kans. ; and Fort Meade, Md. A temporary construction proj- 
ect has been authorized at Camp Lee, Va., where forestation and agricul- 
tural camp will be established. Similar projects have been contem- 
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plated in the national forests and parks, so that at the end of next 
year 1,700 men, who otherwise would be housed in Federal penitentiaries, 
will be doing an honest day's work for the Government on projects which 
would not otherwise be done. In the extension of its institutional 
facilities, jail as well as prison, the Federal Government plans to 
utilize existing Government property and resources wherever that is 
possible. 

For some time to come, however, prisons of one kind or another 
will be necessary. The prison of the future will be of strong construc- 
tion where strength is needed, but it will give prominent place to the 
hospital, the laboratory, the school, the mental hygienic clinic, and the 
workshop. It will have a farm and a library—albeit it may be found 
necessary to eliminate those modern refinements of cruel and unusual 
punishment—the motion picture and the radio. It will not be an 
asylum or a place of amusement or a dungeon. It will be clean, and 
teach cleanliness. It will be busy, and teach industry. It will be stern, 
and teach discipline. The new institutions for Federal institutions 
have been planned by Congress on those lines. 

In the second place, the prison of the future will be manned by 
persons who will be trained in the science of understanding human 
nature. Too long bave we left the conduct of our prisons in the hands 
of men picked at random on the basis of size, strength, and inability 
to get a position anywhere else. Under existing conditions it is nston- 
ishing to find the large number of sincere prison wardens conscien- 
tiously devoted to their Jobs and the great proportion of prison guards 
who perform the disagreeable and the dangerous task with fidelity and 
loyalty, but who have been chosen without emphasis on the fundamental 
aspects of their duties. 

The prison service to-day can be professionalized. The United States 
Government is making a start in that direction. A school for prison 
officers has been established. ‘The other day a class of 30 men gradu- 
ated from a four months’ intensive course, including the science and 
theory of criminology, lectures on elementary medicine, psychiatry, and 
first aid, together with the more practical subjects of jujutsu, floor 
drill, and self-protection, 

Recently a notice was sent to the universities of America calling 
attention to the fact that the prison service offered a productive field 
for college graduates. In the last two weeks the Federal Prison Bureau 
has received over 200 applications from college men. Once this idea 
has taken hold—that the prison offers an opportunity for intelligent and 
constructive work—improvement in our personnel may be expected. 
This may well be followed by a system of promotional examinations and 
the extension of the protection of the civil service in the whole of our 
penal system. 

In the third place, much attention will be given to the realization 
of the important fact that an idle mind is the devil's workshop. No 
serious prison riot has yet taken place in an institution where all the 
inmates have been provided with steady and productive labor, It is to 
the everlasting credit of our American Federation of Labor and the 
employing interests of the country as well that they have come to the 
realization of the important truth that idleness in prison is a public 
menace. The adoption of the State-use theory of prison labor is a 
compromise upon which all can agree. The Government has a right to 
employ its own wards in the manufacture of articles for its own con- 
sumption. Private interest in prison labor is to be abolished, The 
prisoner must not be exploited. He can be taught valuable lessons in 
self-reliance, thrift, and industriousness through 2 carefully guarded 
wage or token system. The Government must not go into competition 
in the industrial field. But, on the other hand, it must be given access 
to its own industrial market. The one feature upon which editorial 
comments are unanimous is on this phase of the problem. We do not 
always look to the Saturday Evening Post for guidance on scientific or 
sociological subjects. It may even be said to have a hard-boiled clientele, 
The following extract from a recent editorial, however, is a straight- 
forward, fearless, and progressive challenge: 

„Most important, perhaps, of all, the prisoners must not be idle, and if 
there is not enough ingenuity to solve this particular problem, then we 
might as well give up in despair any attempt to handle the crime situa- 
tion. Of all crimes against society none quite equals that of keeping 
prison inmates idle and unoccupied. Surely the evils which flow there- 
from must far exceed any small harm which comes from the sale of 
prison-made goods in the commercial markets.” 

The bill in Congress which the Senate passed yesterday calls for a 
diversified prison-industry system in Federal prisons, the payment of a 
modest wage to the inmate, and access to governmental markets, in- 
cluding road building, public works, reforestation, ete. Its passage 
marks an epoch in American prison history. 

Fourth, we finally come to the most difficult and yet the most hopeful 
function of the prison of the future. We must find some way to indi- 
vidualize the corrective and protective treatment to be given the in- 
mates. Men may be punished en masse; it is doubtful if they can be 
reformed that way. What will help one man will not cure another, It 
is just at this point that the psychiatrist and the mental hygienist can 
be of inestimable value in the development of our future prison program. 
Before we can treat we must prescribe. The astonishing accumula- 
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tion of knowledge made In the last quarter of a century in the science 
of psychiatry will be heavily drawn upon. The guard force in the 
prison, trained as above outlined, will be augmented and perhaps sup- 
plemented by physicians and psychometrists, vocational instructors, re- 
search assistants, librarians, athletic instructors, superintendents of 
schools, morale officers, parole supervisors, who will find their places 
as component parts In the program of Individualization. The difficult 
thing, of course, in the tremendously large population of the State and 
Federal penitentiarics is to isolate and disagnose the individual and his 
problem, 

In many prisons the need for such program has been felt and ir the 
Federal institutions it is taking definite shape. Based on legislation 
which has just been approved, the well-organized Pubic Health Service, 
under the sound and expert guidance of Surgeon General Cumming, 
has been called in to organize and supplement the medical and psy- 
chiatric service in Federal prisons. Educational directors have been 
appointed in each institution, in most of them a trained librarian, in 
some of them morale officers and vocational superintendents. The 
chart herewith submitted will give some picture of the possibilities of 
such a program. It may readily be seen that a large part of the success 
of such plan depends upon accurate diagnosis, which we expect from 
that branch of the medical profession which produces the modern psy- 
chiatrist. The insane, feeble-minded, and psychiatric must be recog- 
nized and cared for elsewhere. 

I know that most of you have read with keen delight Mr. Walter 
Lippman's Preface to Morals, but I can not refrain at this point from 
reading an extract from it: 

“Great progress has been made in scientific psychology within the 
last generation, enough progress, I think, to supplement in important 
ways our own unanalyzed and intuitive wisdom about life. But it 
would be idle to suppose that the science of psychology is in a stage 
where it can be used as a substitute for experienced and penetrating 
imaginative insight. A good meteorologist can be confident of the 
weather. But we can not have that kind of confidence in even the best 
of psychologists. 

“Indeed, an acquaintance with psychologists will, I think, compel 
anyone to admit that if they are good psychologists they are almost 
certain to possess a gift of insight which is unaccounted for by their 
technical apparatus. Doubtless it is true that in all the sciences the 
difference between a good scientist and a poor one comes down at last, 
after all the technical and theoretical procedure has been learned, to 
some sort of residual flair for the realities of that subject. 

“But in the study of human nature that residual flair, which seems 
to be composed of intuitions, common sense, and unconsciously de- 
posited experience, plays a much greater rôle than it does in the more 
advanced sciences, 

“The uses of psychology to the moralist are, therefore, in confirming 
and correcting, in broadening and organizing, his insight into human 
nature” (pp. 172-173). 

“Therefore you ‘ psychologists’ can help us ‘moralists’ to broaden 
our ‘experienced and penetrating imaginative insight.’ ” 

The psychiatrist or mental hygienist, whether he calls himself by 
that name or not, is in the prison business to stay. 

All we ask of him is that he work with us and not apart from us, 
that he realize the tremendous difficulties of our work, that he not con- 
tent himself with telling us what is (or was) wrong with our offenders, 
but that he take his coat off and go into the operating room with us to 
help correct and cure them. Oh, yes; und one more thing he might do: 
When he has discovered the causes, the community, environmental, or 
hereditary causes, he might go out into the great soclety which is the 
recrulting ground of our human material and tell its members how to 
keep away from us. We penologists are the only people for whom poor 
business means success. When our customers stop doing business with 
us and attend the clinic, the hospital, the vocational school, the social 
center, and the churches instead, it will be the happiest act of some 
future warden to tack up on his front gate the sign “ Closed—going 
out of business.” 

Hopeful developments then lie ahead of us. Those of us who have 
been recently working with the Federal prison system are greatly en- 
couraged at the readiness of the President, the administrative depart- 
ments, and both Houses of Congress to cooperate in a forward-looking 
solution of the national prison problem. The legislative program which 
has passed the House and received the approval of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate calls for an extension of the Federal probation 
system; a new board of parole with a scientific parole supervi- 
sion; a diversified prison-labor program along Government-use lines; 
the establishment of a penitentiary in the Northeast and a reformatory 
in the Southwest; a general hospital for defective delinquents and 
criminal insane in the central part of the country; a reorganization of 
the Federal Prison Bureau with power to classify and transfer pris- 
oners, to set new standards for county jails, and exercise closer control 
over Federal institutions; and a bill to utilize the services of the Public 
Health Service in building up an adequate medical unit in each of our 
Federal institutions. Also substantial increases in appropriations have 
been given or promised. 
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Our great problem, then, is to harmonize the police and custodial 
function of the prison with the educational and correctional function, 
It may be necessary to make this amalgamation tactfully and gradually, 
but in the long run there can be no substitute for intelligence. Scien- 
tific intelligence has revolutionized our mechanical civilization in the 
last century. If it can be applied with success in the flelds of commerce, 
medicine, and sociology it can be applied in connection with the more 
dificult and baffling problems of human nature. 

As we ponder to-day whether we are likely to give too much atten- 
tion to the individual prisoner, if we are still assailed by doubts as to 
the wisdom of spending our substance and our intelligence upon this 
dificult problem, I commend the reading of a remarkable document 
written by Judge Josiah Quincy, judge of the town of Boston, Mass., 
in 1822, handed to me by my friend Herbert Parsons, godfather of pro- 
bation, in which he says: 

“The more vicious, the more base, the more abandoned the class of 
society on which any department of justice acts, the more and the 
weightier is the reason that those who administer it should be elevated 
above all interest and all fear and all suspicion and all reproach. Every- 
where the robe of justice should be spotless; but in that part where it 
is destined to touch the ground, where from its use it must mix with 
the soil, there its texture should contain and preserye whatever there 
is of celestial quality in human life and conduct; there, if possible, its 
ermine should dazzle by exceeding whiteness and be steeped not only 
with the deep fountains of human learning but be purified in those 
heavenly dews which descend alone from the source of divine and 
eternal justice.” 

Finally, we must be ready to assure ourselves and convince the public 
that in the adoption of this future program of prison management there 
will be no diminution in the insistence on strict law obedience and 
enforcement. A complex civilized community must have rules for con- 
duct and rewards and penalties for their observance or defiance. 
Whatever we do in controlling conduct, let us do it quickly and accu- 
rately, impartially and justly. It is surely better to do a little promptly 
than a lot some time in the future. 

But when we punish, or treat, or prevent, let it be scientific and in- 
telligent and protective. It must also be made clear that science is not 
Synonymous with leniency of treatment. ‘The psychiatrist with his in- 
sistence on accurate diagnosis and prompt segregation of incorrigibles, 
not to make them suffer but to protect the law abiding, is much less 
lenient than his critics may be in their unreasoning prejudices and 
preconceptions. We must be prepared to demonstrate that corrective 
and reformatory treatment is in the long run protective. We must keep 
close watch upon its results to see that it is. One of the most searching 
questions that can be faced may be stated in these terms: Which is 
the most important to society as a whole, to attempt to reform on 
humane terms the 90,000 men and women how in our State and Federal 
penitentiaries and reformatories, or through fear of punishment attempt 
to deter the 120,000,000 still on the outside? It is my firm conviction 
that we can do both. Punishment may be so devised as to be at once 
protective, corrective, and deterrent. It is punishment to the tramp or 
hobo to give him a bath. It is punishment to the shiftless boy to send 
him regularly to school. It is punishment to the loafer or parasite to 
make him earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. It is punishment 
to the nonsupporter to make him support, instead of sending him to 
jail where he can not support, and it may not be too idealistic to say, 
as it has so often been said, that it is a keener humiliation and disappoint- 
ment to a thug who expects to be treated like a rough neck to treat him 
with the decency and consideration which perhaps he may not deserve. 

There are many who will say these are fine-sounding ideals, they 
square with scientific discovery and research, they breathe the senti- 
ments of the Christian religion, but they just don’t work when applied 
to the members of the gang lands of Chicago and New York. This may 
be true. There is no nostrum or serum which always works. Further- 
more, science teaches that there is sometimes a tolerance in a body, 
whether human or politic, against which no medicine can prevail. 

In such case the doctor or psychiatrist is apt to say, “Oh, that we 
could have had this case earlier, this condition might have been pre- 
vented.” And so, it may likewise be said as to the most vicious and 
abandoned member of a criminal gang. 

And so we may leave this problem of the future with the frank admis- 
sion that even under the most favorable circumstances, with the finest 
prison structure manned by intelligent and devoted officers, with its 
inmates working steadily at productive labor and a staff of experts 
laboring with the individual problems, it will not be entirely successful. 
Bad heredity, faulty environment, lack of opportunity, warped personal- 
ity of its inmates will have made impressions too deep to be eradicated. 
But in the effort to do so, much material will be unearthed, many 
studies on personalities and causes of crime will be undertaken and 
completed which will be of inestimable value to society in the coming 
generations. 

The prevention of crime in the future is more hopeful than its cure 
in the present and this is the task not only of the prison but of the 
whole community. When one wants a statement of dramatic and con- 
viucing power with reference to any of our social ills, he can often find 
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it in the pages of that great English penologist, Charles Dickens, who 
has said: 

“ Who turns his back upon the fallen and disfigured of his kind, aban- 
dons them as vile, and does not trace and track with pitying eyes the 
unfenced precipice by which they fell from good does wrong to Heaven 
and man, to time, and to eternity.” 


CORRECTION 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday an amendment which 
I prepared for House Joint Resolution 300, to permit the Penn- 
sylvania Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the 
District of Columbia, is erroneous as finally presented and 
agreed to and does not accomplish its purpose. I desired to 
say “and its adequacy for the site designated.” Instead of that 
the amendment I wrote reads “the adequacy of the site desig- 
nated,” which is quite different. I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the proceedings by which House Joint Resolution 300 
passed and by which the amendment referred to was adopted, so 
that I may offer the proper amendment and have the resolution 
finally passed with that amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani 
mous consent to vacate the proceedings by which the amendmen 
to House Joint Resolution 300 was passed and by which 
House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
third time, read a third time, and passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. After the gentleman left the Chamber yes- 
terday upon the adoption of the amendment referred to, it oc- 
curred to me that the word “ propriety ” would better express 
the intent involved than the word “ adequacy ” as incorporated 
in the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I suggest that we use both words. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 2, line 2, before the word 
“shall,” insert the words “and its adequacy and propriety for the site 
designated.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the joint resolution as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CLERKS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the list of committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I call up the bill H. R. 9110. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 9110, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9110) for the grading and classification of clerks in the 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House therefore resolves itself automatically into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 9110, with Mr. MICHENER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9110, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9110) for the grading and classification of clerks in the 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, and providing com- 
pensation therefor. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DYER. May I inquire of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania if this is a long bill? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. 

Mr. DYER. Then I ask that the bill be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the clerks in the Foreign Service of the 
United States of America shall be graded and classified as follows, and 
shall receive, within the limitation of such appropriations as the Con- 
gress may make, the basic compensations specified : 

Senior clerks: Class 1, $4,000; class 2, $3,750; class 3, $3,500; class 
4, $3,250; class 5, $3,000. 

Junior clerks: Class 1, $2,750; class 2, $2,500; class 3, all clerks 
whose compensation as fixed by the Secretary of State is less than $2,500 
per annum, 

Sec, 2. Appointments to the grade of senior clerks and advancement 
from class to class in that grade shall hereafter be by promotion for 
efficient service, and no one shall be promoted to the grade of senior 
clerk who is not an American citizen and has not served as a clerk 
in a diplomatic mission or a consulate, or both, or as a clerk in the 
Department of State for at least five years. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized, at posts 
where in his judgment it is required by the public interests for the 
purpose of meeting the unusual or excessive costs of living ascertained 
by him to exist, to grant compensation to clerks assigned there in addi- 
tion to the basic rates herein specified, within such appropriation as 
Congress may make for such purpose: Provided, however, That all such 
additional compensation with the reasons therefor shall be reported to 
Congress with the annual Budget. 

Sec. 4. No clerk who is not an American citizen shall hereafter be 
appointed to serve in a diplomatic mission. 

Sec. 5. The President is hereby authorized to prescribe regulations 
for the administration of the foregoing provisions. 

Sec, 6. Section 5 of the act of April 5, 1906, entitled “An act to 
provide for the reorganization of the Consular Service” (U. S. C., p. 
646, sec. 57), is hereby repealed. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this bill has been recom- 
mended -by the State Department and considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. It is a bill for the improvement 
of the Foreign Service of the United States. 

We have as clerks 2,113 persons in the foreign field. The 
average compensation is $1,288 a year. Seven hundred and 
fifty seven of these are American citizens, and their average 
compensation is $2,090. The remaining 1,356 clerks are for- 
eigners who receive an average compensation of only $841. A 
consideration of the facts and of the work to be done itself 
attracts attention at once to what appears to be inadequate 
compensation. 

I think the bill is very meritorious, and I hope it will pass. 

I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
LINTHICUM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this bill has for its purpose the grading and classification 
of clerks in the Foreign Service of the United States and the 
providing of compensation therefor. It is a companion bill to 
the Rogers Act, which was passed May 24, 1924—six years ago. 
In that act, Congress took eare of the career or professional 
group in the Foreign Service, and in this bill we are taking care 
of the noncareer or nonprofessional group. 

The main object of this bill is to put the Foreign Service 
clerks on a classified basis, so that men entering this service 
may know what their future shall be if they continue in it and 
make the grade. 

There are 2,113 of these clerks. The average compensation 
is $1,288. Seven hundred and fifty-seven of them are American 
citizens, and the remaining 1,356 are foreigners. The foreigners 
receive an average salary, as stated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], of $841 per annum. The foreign 
clerks constitute typists, stenographers, interpreters, and all 
noncareer men. 

Now, a comparison of salaries paid by other departments of 
the Government is as follows: The Treasury Department pays 
an average of $1,500 a year. The Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce have no limit, whereas by a 
law enacted in 1906, 24 years ago, the State Department was 
limited to a salary of $1,000 for foreign clerks. 

I do not think I could better express the importance of this 
bill than by reading a short excerpt from the statement of the 
Secretary of State. He said: 

While the war retarded the development of many other nations, it 
spurred the United States to a development in industry, finance, and 
commerce unprecedented. The Nation became almost overnight the 
world’s largest creditor and most powerful competitor. Our foreign 
trade amounted in 1928 to $9,219,939,000, or nearly three times the 
amount in 1910. Our investments in foreign countries at the close of 
the calendar year 1928 had increased to $14,555,000,000 from only 
$8,105,000,000 in 1923. Our shipping has doubled; American banks 
and chambers of commerce are scattered all over the world; the num- 
ber of our people who trayel to foreign lands every year is nearly 
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three times the number of those who went abroad before the war. 
More and more are international questions adjusted through inter- 
national conferences. No important conference of nations now takes 
place without the participation of the United States having been in- 
vited * . No important question affecting the peace of the 
world, the freedom of commerce, the cooperation of nations in respect 
to great humanitarian enterprises is settled without affording the 
United States an opportunity to be heard. The participation of the 
United States in international affairs has become a matter of vital 
importance, both to the American people and to the people of other 
countries * e. Moreover, every American who goes abroad and 
every shipment of American goods to a foreign port and every dollar 
of American money invested abroad constitutes an actual or potential 
problem for the Department of State and its agents abroad. As more 
American citizens, more American goods, and more American money go 
abroad, the number of American citizens and enterprises that meet 
with accident and misadventure and the call upon American official 
agencies for assistance or protection increase. 


So you see that these men, whose duty it is to handle our 
great business abroad and to give advice and assistance to 
trayelers, are receiving a very small compensation for their 
work, yet are not classified. I feel that if we could classify 
these men and give them more salary it would be an incentive 
to get many more good men to enter the service and make the 
work their permanent career. At present we are losing many 
from the service who go to civil employment where the chances 
are so much better than the low salaries and uncertain em- 
ployment under Government employ. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will you tell us how many resigned from 
the service as the result of the inadequate salaries they receive? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from New York I will say that for the period extending 
from 1925 to 1929 there was a turnover of 116 per cent, and 
in the Consular Service 119 per cent during the same period. 

Mr. EDWARDS. What does the gentleman mean by the 
„turnover“? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I mean 119 per cent of all those in the 
Consular Service from 1925 to 1929 resigned and 116 per cent 
of those in the other branches resigned and new ones took their 
positions. 

Mr, EDWARDS. They resigned their positions? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They resigned because they could not live 
on their salaries and because there was no career for them on 
the present basis. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Are these clerks in. any instance under 
civil service? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They are not under civil service, but they 
are under a very strict efficiency system which the Department 
of State conducts. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Why should not the civil service have some 
control of these appointments, or at least some touch with them, 
as well as all other governmental appointments of clerks? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should say because it is not in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. The Constitution places these 
matters in the hands of the President. He has the appointment 
of all ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and in turn, all clerks 
in the service. 

Mr. EDWARDS. There is, however, 
service? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There is a form of civil service, promul- 
gated by the President through the Department of State, but 
not the general civil service of which we generally speak. 

I feel that if this bill is passed we will establish a definite 
salary basis so that a man who makes good in the service will 
receive promotion and some additional salary. It would remove 
the limitation as to foreign clerks in the service, enabling them 
to receive more salary and permanence in the service. It can 
readily be seen just how hard it must be to procure efficient 
clerks at less than $1,000, according to the law of 1906 which 
provided that limitation. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the House, this bill is not going 
to cost the Government very much money. Mr. Carr, Assistant 
Secretary of State, in reporting the appropriation for 1931, esti- 
mated that there would be an increase of $105,452 for 1931, 
which is not a very large one. 

It must be remembered that the Foreign Service brings into 
the Treasury some $7,000,000 a year from passports and fees 
of various kinds, so that it pays a large part of its own expense. 
This does not apply to many of the other departments of the 
Government. This $105,000 would be a small item in compari- 
son with such revenue as it brings in. 

Moreover, Congress does not lose control of this, Congress 
can regulate the salaries. It is first recommended by the de- 
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partment to the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 
Budget goes over it and brings it to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Appropriations Committee brings it into Congress. 
So that Congress loses no control over the salaries or other 
provisions in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that inasmuch as the report filed is in 
such detail and gives such complete information, both as to the 
salaries and to the classification, it would be useless for me to 
make any extended remarks. Any Member can see from the 
report just what the bill is intended to do. The prime thing 
which the bill is intended to do is to classify this service in 
accordance with the classification made in the Rogers Act for 
the career men. It places the noncareer men in a Classified 
service, just as the Rogers Act placed the career service men, 
and carries out that work. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does not the gentleman think that this 
would vastly increase the morale of every one of the clerks who 
would receive the additional compensation, and the benefit to 
the United States would be a hundredfold by reason of giving 
them our support in this measure? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In reply to what the gentleman from New 
Jersey says, it will benefit the Government very largely in being 
able to tell the men, “ Now, if you enter this service you are 
entering a classified service, You hgve a career before you. 
You have a chance to advance if you are efficient.“ I think a 
satisfied clerkship in the Diplomatic and Consular Service will 
be a wonderful benefit to the Government, and there will not be 
the turnover which now exists and which is most detrimental 
and expensive to the Government. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. The gentleman has seen many of these 
officials abroad, and knows how faithfully they work in behalf 
of the Government, often at very meager salaries, and they 
have received practically no consideration up to the present 
time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
clerks in the service do all the detail work. A man may come 
and see the consul or the ambassador, or the minister, but, 
finally he is referred to the clerk to carry out instructions and 
he is the one who helps the traveler or business man. I know 
of numbers of instances where these men are really running the 
consulate; where they are the chief men in charge, the consul 
being away or the deputy being in charge. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I can also testify to the same thing, as I 
have seen it a number of times abroad. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I know the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has traveled all over the world, and has been in contact 
with these men in this matter, as well as in matters applying 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With reference to one question 
which was asked a little while ago, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Carr, explained very fully to the committee that 
there is a rigid examination of applicants for this service, 
before they are appointed. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, yes; and after they are in the service 
a record is kept, and they also advance under this bill upon an 
efficiency basis depending on the record they make in their 
work, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to suggest another 
thing which the gentleman may perhaps have mentioned, that 
Secretary of State Stimson addressed a lengthy communication 
to the committee urging the importance of this action. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That is quite true. I should like to say, 
also, and I thank the gentleman from Virginia for calling my 
attention to it, that not only is the President in favor of this 
bill, but the Department of State, and I think everyone who 
has come in contact with it. 

I would like to ask the gentlemen of the committee if they 
have an opportunity to read the latter part of the report called 
the addenda, showing what people in the service have said from 
all over the world, all recommending this bill. 

In addition to that I have quite a number of letters from 
young men asking me whether they should continue in the serv- 
ice, and I have told them in every case to stay in and make a 
good record; that better times are ahead. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Appointments to the grade of senior clerks and advancement 


from class to class in that grade shall hereafter be by promotion for 
efficient service, and no one shall be promoted to the grade of senior 
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clerk who is not an American citizen and has not served as a clerk in a 
diplomatic mission or a consulate, or both, or as a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State for at least five years, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 2, line 7, strike out the 
words “to the grade of senior clerk.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, my amendment would 
carry out what I have been endeayoring to do for some years— 
that is, to give American citizens an opportunity and the pref- 
erence in clerical positions in this service. I understand there 
are some clerks in the service now who are not American citi- 
zens, The committee bill provides that no clerk shall be pro- 
moted to the grade of senior clerk who is not an American citi- 
zen, My amendment would make the bill read: 


And no one shall be promoted who is not an American citizen. 


That is the only change. In that way the committee can pro- 
tect any clerk who is now in the service who is not a citizen, and 
gradually they would be weeded out. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I think the gentleman will concede that very 
often one who is not an ‘American citizen can serve our Goy- 
ernment better by reason of being acquainted with the language 
of the foreign country and with the customs. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; that is not so. I served at Buda- 
pest, Hungary, 26 years ago as clerk in the consulate, and I was 
compelled to study Serbian, while the consul, himself a Bos- 
tonian and a graduate from Harvard, studied and learned 
Hungarian. 

Mr. BLOOM. There has been a change since then. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. You bet there has been a change—a 
change for the better. We are paying better salaries now. We 
have more young men going into the service, young men who 
can acquire knowledge of foreign languages. It is foolish to 
say that an American young man can not acquire a knowledge 
of a foreign language. Our young men go abroad, and they do 
acquire knowledge of foreign languages just as well as anyone 
else. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman will admit it often happens that 
an American who has this foreign-language knowledge is not 
available at a particular point. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under your bill a noncitizen could be 
appointed to the grade of junior clerk only and he could not 
be appointed to the grade of senior clerk. That is the bill as it 
is drawn. 

Mr. COLE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I would simply limit promotions in the 
service to American citizens, which is the logical thing to do. 
I will say to the gentleman that several of the colleges of this 
country have courses in foreign service and diplomacy, and if 
we give American citizens a chance we can certainly fill all of 
these places with American citizens. 

Mr. COLE. If this bill is passed and the pay is increased 
the chances are we will be able to get Americans in the 
service. One reason why we have had so much difficulty in 
the past is because we haye not paid salaries sufficient for 
Americans to live on in foreign countries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is quite true. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman think that should 
be left to the discretion of the State Department? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I do not. I do not think it ought 
to be left to the discretion of the State Department any 
more than you would put noncitizens in the Customs Service, 
the Treasury Department, or any other department of the 
Government. If it is desirable to have lackeys and valets to 
act as guides to some of our citizens that is one thing, but if 
you want self-respecting American citizens to represent this 
country abroad, then you ought to give these men a chance, 
and this will be an opening by which they can enter the 
Consular Service. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Does the gentleman’s amendment apply to all 
foreigners in our service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It applies to promotions. The amend- 
ment provides that promotions shall be limited to American 
citizens. The bill limits promotions to the grade of senior 
clerk to American citizens, 
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Mr. BLOOM. Would not that prevent them from going into 
the junior grade? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLOOM. Where are you going to get your men to go 
abroad? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You can get all the young men you want 
from our colleges to go into the service. 

Mr. BLOOM. You would have difficulty in getting them, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think so. The gentleman knows 
that in his city and my city there are lots of men who can not 
go into the Consular Service, and if the gentleman desires me 
to amplify that I will do so. I will say right now there is a 
certain prejudice in the State Department against the appoint- 
ment of a certain class of young men from our city, and the 
gentleman ought to know that. 

Mr. BLOOM. I do not know anything of the kind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say that right now, and I am try- 
ing to open the doors to those young men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Does the gentleman’s amendment 
in any way bar the employment of foreign clerks in the lower 
grades where, because of language requirements or something 
of that kind, a foreign clerk is desirable? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would not; but it would bar them from 
promotion. Suppose you do have a noncitizen clerk and a citi- 
zen clerk in a consulate. The citizen clerk could acquire the 
language and he would be given the preference on promotions. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The thought I had in nrind is that 
it would be embarrassing if by some inelastic provision you 
made it impossible to render the service that is required at some 
particular place. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My amendment would not do that. I 
believe the time has arrived when our colleges are producing 
young men who speak foreign languages. This thing of foreign 
languages is no longer a mystery, such as was the case at one 
time. It is not so difficult for a young man to acquire a knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. 

We have student interpreters studying the oriental languages 
all the time in our consulates and embassies, and there is no 
reason why the young men can not have an opportunity to 
enter the service; but there is a distinct prejudice in the De- 
partment of State against certain young men, Now, let us be 
frank about it. Let us be perfectly frank about it. They have 
an oral examination and that is where they flunk anyone who 
does not meet their personal likes or dislikes. 

I will concede that the State Department is getting a very 
splendid set of young men in the service, but we want to make 
the Consular and Diplomatic Service a typical American service 
and open to all who can qualify without discrimination. Of 
course, if some gentlemen when they go abroad, because they 
have no social standing of their own, want to be taken around 
to tea parties, that is another question. I am not interested in 
that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How about cocktail parties? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The American boys will attend to that. 

To have efficient clerks who may be trained into becoming 
consuls or secretaries of embassies, I say we ought to give the 
opportunity to American boys. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. GREEN. I hope the gentleman will offer an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have offered the amendment and it is 
pending, and we will haye a vote on it on a motion to recommit 
if it is not agreed to in committee. 

Mr. GREEN. When we find we can not secure American 
citizens to do this work, then it will be plenty of time to go 
into foreign fields. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly. 

Mr. GREEN. There are 5,000,000 of our people out of em- 
ployment. Every day I get letters from my district begging for 
jobs. They would come here for $20 a week, and a similar 
situation exists all over the United States, and yet we are 
spending American money to hire foreigners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Every leading college in the country has 
a regular course for this service, and I hope the committee will 
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adopt my amendment. If it does not, we will give the House an 
opportunity to pass on it on a motion to recommit. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, the bill, without the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from New York provides that 
no clerk who is not an American citizen shall hereafter be 
appointed to serve in a diplomatic mission. The distinction, of 
course, being between the Diplomatic Service and the Consular 
Service. Hereafter appointments of foreigners, if this bill 
passes, may be made only to clerkships in the Consular Service 
where there is a great deal of commercial business to be done 
between business concerns of the United States and those of 
foreign countries. The very first thing that is desirable is that 
the clerk of the consulate know the language not as he learns 
it in the school but as it is spoken on the streets and in business 
affairs, I am reminded of Chaucer's line about the quality of 
the French spoken by one of the personages in his Canterbury 


Tales: 
And French she spake full faire and fetys!v, 


After the school of Stratford atte Bowe; 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 


So a good many of the boys who learn foreign languages in 
our colleges know the classroom language and they do not know 
the current, colloquial, half-slang, or full-slang expressions used 
in ordinary affairs. We need clerks that know the language 
intimately, know it as their mother tongue. We provide that 
none of them shall be promoted beyond the grade of junior clerk 
even in the consulates, and none shall be appointed at all in the 
Diplomatic Service who are not American citizens. 

I do not believe the amendment of the gentleman from New 
York is necessary. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Not only is a knowledge of the language required, 
but they need men who understand the customs of the country 
to which they are assigned. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes; and have contacts with the persons with 
whom they are doing business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all fairness—and the gentlemen are all 
familiar with conditions—how many nonsubjects of their coun- 
try has the consulate or the embassy of France or Belgium or 
England or Italy or Germany in the United States outside of 
stenographers and purely clerical help? They employ their own 
subjects. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman there 
are a great many of them who are not their own nationals. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Iowa takes the stand 
it is impossible for an American citizen to go abroad and 
acquaint himself with conditions there and establish contacts 
there. 

Mr. COLE. No; I do not take that position; but I believe 
that the men the gentleman has in mind are not always avail- 
uble. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The bill does not take the position referred to 
by the gentleman from New York, I am sure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. This very point was discussed when 
we had hearings before the committee, and the Assistant Secre- 
5 of State, Mr. Carr, was interrogated on it, and this is what 

e said: 


All I can say as to that is what men on the spot say about it. The 
best of our men, the men who are doing the most for American trade 
in our service, are men who advocate the retention of the present system 
and the use of foreign clerks, because of their language abilities and 
contacts, etc., in subordinate positions. 


Now, the fact is that these subordinate positions are so sub- 
ordinate that they are restricted to a salary of not more than 
$1,000 per annum. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, not at all; if the gentleman is famil- 
iar with his own bill he will find that the junior clerks are paid 
$2,500, and below that he can appoint his noncitizens. My 
amendment simply prevents the promotion of these noncitizens 
to the higher grades. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There are 1,356 foreigners in the service now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just 1,000 too many. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And the officers in the field think they are 
necessary. 

Mr, PALMER. I am inclined to think that the LaGuardia 
amendment is a good one. I think the gentleman is right. We 
certainly have a sufficient number of American citizens, and, as 
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foreigners employed. I believe the gentleman's amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The bill as it stands, Mr. Chairman, provides 
there shall be no promotion to the senior grade of anyone who 
is not an American citizen. The junior grade is divided into 
first, second, and third classes. The amendment, if it carries, 
would provide that no junior clerk shall be promoted to a higher 
class even within the junior grade unless he is an American 
citizen, 

- Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Virginia has read to you what the 
Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Carr, the best-informed man 
in the Government service, has to say about this question. I 
do not know how long he has been in the department, but cer- 
tainly more than 20 years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I served under him 26 years ago. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from New York says that 
he served under him 26 years ago, and I have no doubt very 
satisfactorily, indeed. Mr. Carr advises against this amend- 
ment. We have 1,356 foreign clerks in the service, and we pay 
them on an average $780 per annum. It is recommended that 
their salaries be increased from $720 and $817 per annum to 
$780 and $840, making a total of $105,452. 

I want to say to the gentleman from New York—and I agree 
with him on general principles—that you could not get an 
American to go abroad for less than $2,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to leave these 225 places open 
to American citizens, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If you calculate this you will find that 
this difference will amount to some $1,750,000 which must be 
appropriated in order to fill these places with American citizens, 
Mr. Carr tells me, and I know it has been his work right along, 
that the foreign clerks are being eliminated just as fast as it is 
possible to do it in the interest of the service. I am sure if the 
gentleman does not insist on his amendment he will find that 
in time we shall have none but American citizens except where 
it is absolutely necessary. I am just as anxious as the gentle- 
man from New York to eliminate all foreign clerks possible, 
but it must be left to the department to do that gradually, with 
regard to efficiency. The bill already prohibits their promotion 
to the senior grade. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I was wondering to what extent foreign nations 
employ American citizens here in their consulates and legations. 
Is it not negligible? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; they employ a good many. Most of 
these clerks are stenographers and underclerks. You must have 
some men of the nationality where the office is located in order 
to make contacts and get trade reports, which the American 
citizens can not get as well. Mr. Carr says that it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. GREEN. Let me give the gentleman a little experience— 
there is a young woman from my State in this city to-day, an 
expert in three languages, and she can not get a position at 
any price. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What would she take as a salary to go 
abroad? 

Mr. GREEN. If the gentleman knows how a Democrat is 
received in the State Department—we are Democrats. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If it is a case of being a Democrat, that 
is a different proposition, which no bill could well remedy. 
I am in that class myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That has no application in appointments 
in the classified Foreign Service. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is it not a fact that Mr. Carr testi- 
fied before our committee that foreign embassies and legations 
in this country employ Americans for clerical work, and that 
they could hardly get along without doing so? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman is absolutely right. I 
hope the committee will vote down the amendment and leave 
this question to the department, who will surely handle it in 
the interest of our Government. 

Mr. EDWARDS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is the time for debate on this bill to be 
divided equally between those who are for and those who are 
against the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is within the discretion of the Chair. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I am in favor of this amendment, and I 
would like to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. FIsH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 


the gentleman has said, I think there are just 1,000 too many | ment. This whole question was carefully considered by the 
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committee. I think there is some little misunderstanding on 
the part of some Members of the House as to the common 
practice. The common practice among civilized nations is to 
employ in a clerical capacity the natives of the country where 
embassies, legations, and consulates are located. 

What we should at least consider here is, first, what is for 
the best interests of our Diplomatic and Consular Service. It 
must be self-evident to you that it is in the interest of our 
service to hire clerks, not only natives of the country, but na- 
tives of the city in which the consulates are situated. 

These foreign clerks are better qualified to obtain informa- 
tion from foreign industries, and a large part of the work of 
our consulates is to provide facts regarding the commerce and 
trade in foreign cities and countries. The alien clerks not 
only know the language but know their way around and can get 
information that American citizens would never be able to 
secure. These alien clerks know the heads of factories, and 
they can go there and immediately get the information that is 
needed and furnish it through our consulates to American man- 
ufacturers to build up our foreign trade. They become almost 
fact-finding secretaries or clerks and of great value to our 
expanding trade with foreign countries. 

Mr. BLOOM. And they must know the English language and 
our ways, and all about our country, just the same as their 
own country. 

Mr. FISH. Certainly. I have, I admit, almost a personal 
interest in this issue, due to the fact that I happened to go 
to school abroad with one of these alien clerks who is now 
located in the American consulate in Geneya, Switzerland. He 
is the son of our old schoolmaster and is a young man of very 
high type. He has been in our consulate in Geneva for a good 
many years, receiving the munificent salary of $1,000 a year, 
which is the maximum salary our Government pays to our 
foreign clerks. This bill, if it goes into effect, will permit him 
to get a slight increase in salary, perhaps a few hundred dol- 
lars, but nothing in any way adequate to the service that he 
has rendered our country in the way of getting information 
which has been invaluable for the promotion of our trade and 
commerce. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In case of any conflict between this 
country and a foreign country, is not the legation in a rather 
delicate position because of having natives employed in confi- 
dential positions in relation with the diplomatic service? 

Mr. FISH. Oh, the people that I refer to are in consulates. 
They are not in our diplomatic service. They have no alien 
clerks in confidential capacity in our embassies or legations. 
That is another question entirely. This has to do with our 
consulates, dealing with trade and commerce. I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
will not prevail, because it will be unfair to much needed and 
valuable clerks and will be a handicap to our trade and com- 
merce. It must be self-evident that you can not send a boy from 
Washington or New York over to Geneva, Switzerland, and 
expect him to know all about the commerce of Geneva and of 
Switzerland in a few years, irrespective of his gift for lan- 
guages. We are trying to promote commerce and trade through 
our consulates, and the proposed amendment would be destruc- 
tive of the present high degree of efficiency. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All my amendment does is to give prefer- 
ence in promotion to American citizens. From the gentleman’s 
remarks I can see that my amendment might interfere with his 
school friend. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; and with hundreds of others in similar situa- 
tions who have and still are rendering faithful and important 
service in American consulates throughout the world. Of course, 
I, like everyone else, wants to put American citizens in where 
they are qualified, but what American citizen is going over there 
to serve for a $1,000 a year and render sere service as 
foreign clerks in return? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He will if he has a career ahead of him. 

Mr. FISH. Some people talk about what other nations do. 
Every foreign nation employs American citizens over here, and, 
furthermore, they do not stop at the senior grade for clerks, to 
which we limit promotion in this bill, but go as high as financial 
and executive officers. You find American financial and other 
advisers all oyer the world—not only here, but high up in em- 
bassies in Japan, Siam, and in legations either in Washington 
or in foreign lands. I think the committee has done a good job. 
Their action has been approved and recommended by the State 
Department, and I hope the House will not support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. EDWARDS.. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA], for the, reason that unless we hold out some hope 
to our American young men and women who are eligible for 
this service we are going to handicap them. The argument by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisu] and by others, for 
that matter, that foreign talent is more efficient than American 
talent is not sound. I am not ready to admit that, but, to the 
contrary, I believe the American citizen is the most eflicient to 
be found for this service. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. It is sound, it they know the language and 
our American boys do not. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman touches the point “if they 
know the language.” Let us encourage American citizens, native 
and foreign born, to study languages and be eficient. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. That is what this bill does. 

Mr. EDWARDS. This bill without this amendment would 
destroy their hope in that respect. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGuagrpia] is good, because it 
will prevent the promotion of anyone in our Foreign Service 
except American citizens. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman not think 
that this country, in certain parts of it, should undertake the 
burden of getting our own so-called Americans to study the 
English language? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; and I will say further that a lot of the 
foreign representatives of the American Government after they 
have been in foreign countries for a while and return to this 
country can hardly be understood because they are so affected 
with foreign accents and ways. We need more Americanism in 
this Government, and we should never miss an opportunity to 
shoot it into our governmental services whenever we can. I do 
not know of a nation in the world that has any finer or more 
efficient citizenship than we have, or that even approaches it. 
We have the ability, so why say to American boys and girls 
that these, places are not for them but are open to aliens who 
are not American citizens. There are now over 1,300 people 
who are not American citizens in these positions. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the gentleman not think that if we en- 
courage the American boys and girls in this way we will help 
the unemployment situation in this country? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Does the gentleman also 
realize that in many foreign consulates in this country, in New 
York and other places, many American citizens are employed? 

Mr. EDWARDS. That is all right; I am not against that; 
but I am in favor of giving preference to American citizens, 
whether native born or naturalized. I am for Americans first. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The gentleman believes that they should 
employ our citizens, but that we should not employ theirs? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; if they want to follow that policy, but 
I am for putting American citizens in our Foreign Service. 
Here is a provision in this bill that bears out the thought the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] has in mind. It 
is on page 2 of the bill: 


Sec. 2. Appointments to the grade of senior clerks and advancement 
from class to class in that grade shall hereafter be by promotion for 
efficient service, and no one shall be promoted to the grade of senior 
clerk who is not an American citizen and has not served as a clerk 
in a diplomatic mission or a consulate, or both, or as a clerk in the 
Department of State for at least five years. 


If it is good in that instance, it is good in the other. It 
should apply also in the class of clerks his amendment would 
affect. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman ought to take into con- 
sideration that a great majority of these people are typists and 
stenographers. Also, I think he should take into considera- 
tion the fact that a foreigner can get certain information in a. 
certain city and country that one of our people, no matter how 
good French or Italian or Spanish he could talk, could not get. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Oh, the American equals any of them, and 
should have the preference in our Foreign Service. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. You would talk to an American much 
more freely than to anybody else. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; and there is also the question of 
loyalty involved in this matter. We should do as George Wash- 
ington said, “Put no man on guard to-night but Americans.” 
[Applause.] That is our need now. We need Americans on 
guard now and all the while. I am for the amendment because 
I am for America and believe she can be best served in these 
positions by her own citizens. We might just as well meet this 
thing right now and fight it out. The amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] will serve a good pur- 
pose. It gives preference to our own citizens. You have already 
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provided for American citizens in the senior class. I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York will pre- 
vail and be effective as to the other class of clerks provided for 
in this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN and Mr. STAFFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Florida against the 
amendment? 

Mr. GREEN. No; I am for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 
man from Florida for five minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
T probably shall not use the entire five minutes, but I have in 
mind ene picture when I vote for this amendment, and my col- 
leagues have probably had the same experience. Hardly a day 
passes but some one either stops me on the street or comes to 
my office and appeals to me for money to buy the next meal. 
Do you mean to tell me that when the financial condition of 
the country is such and when the industrial condition of Ameri- 
can citizens is such that there are 5,000,000, approximately, out 
of employment, and when men come in my office asking me for 
any kind of a position that I can possibly secure for them— 
some of them college graduates and some of them high-school 
graduates—and saying that the amount to be paid is not to be 
considered, whether it is $5 a week or $10 a week or $100 a 
month, I can reconcile my conscience to yote for a bill that 
will carry a million or so dollars of additional American money 
to pay foreigners salaries for service which can be performed 
by American citizens who are ready and willing to go to those 
countries if they have the opportunity? 

It is all right to talk about expanding business, and it is all 
right to talk about the welfare of the various departments, but 
when it comes to the time when our own people are suffering, 
then it is time for you to remember the American citizen rather 
than the foreigner. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman has made a forcible argu- 
ment, but 

Mr. GREEN. I could probably name in my own district a 
thousand young men under the age of 25 who are high-school 
graduates who would promptly sign up to go a year to those 
stations for a year’s salary. 

Mr. DENISON. Do you think the other countries would do 
the same thing? 

Mr. GREEN. They are doing it. You can go to the various 
departments of our Goyernment here and abroad and you will 
find that more good American money is paid to foreigners than 
you will find other nations paying here to American citizens, I 
believe. The United States is a Santa Claus to all those foreign 
countries; we are giving them far more than we are getting. 
Our American high schools and colleges are turning out annu- 
ally thousands of young men and women, American citizens, 
who can speak foreign languages and who are in every way 
qualified for these positions, who are without employment, and 
who desire just such positions, and as for me, I am going to 
vote to give it to them, My country’s affairs are far safer in 
the hands of employees who are American citizens. I shall vote 
for this amendment providing for their employment and promo- 
tion. They have helped to make America great and strong and 
are entitled to American protection and benefits. I stand for 
employment of Americans by Americans, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this is the most un-Ameri- 
ean amendment that I know of as eyer having been proposed 
in the House of Representatives. It purports to be American, 
but it does not read Americanism. It spells narrow provin- 
cialism, It indicates bigotry. It does not realize that the 
United States of America is a Nation among nations, that it is 
not a little puritanical state or colony. 

The amendment seeks to bar from the service of the United 
States in foreign countries everyone who happens to be native 
to that soil and not an American citizen. It is the narrowest 
of narrow propaganda that I ever heard enunciated on the 
floor of Congress. 

I am surprised that the erstwhile ultraliberal from New 
York City would espouse and propose such a provincial amend- 
ment. I have heretofore regarded the gentleman as a liberal. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has not yet caught the 
purpose of my amendment. I myself have served in the Con- 
sular Service, and I know what I am talking about. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have visited consular offices in other 
8 and I know something about what I am talking 
about 
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What is the purport of the gentleman’s amendment? Every 
foreigner who is serving in a clerical position in a foreign 
country would have no incentive whatever to do efficient work 
as being without hope for promotion because of this restrictive 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A New York boy has not a chance to 
get one of these positions. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Milwaukee boy or the Milwaukee 
girl has a chance to get these jobs that are open to all; and I 
will say to the gentleman from Florida that these positions are 
not distributed according to politics. Politics is unknown down 
in the State Department, but efficiency is known. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. When the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] was describing this amendment as 
being bigoted and narrow, I thought the gentleman was going to 
add that it had a hood on it with a cross in front. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, it has a shroud, benignly white, but 
underneath dark in its sinister purposes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Would it not be consistent to 
follow it up and say that “ Nobody shall be employed unless he 
be born in this country“? à 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Nothing of the kind, and the gentieman 
from New York [Mr. O'Connor] should know it, and the gen- 
tleman should know better if he does not know better. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
GUARDIA] will not dispute the fact that where it is necessary 
in the work of administration of foreign service abroad to 
employ natives, there will be no possibility of advancement or 
promotion. Is that not the effect of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For aliens? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For aliens; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Conditions abroad, in many cases, even in 
Canada, are such that it is not possible to get American citizens 
to perform this service. They may be remote. This great sery- 
ice, which is bottomed on efficiency, would be crippled by re- 
fusing to allow natives in those countries to have any prospect 
of promotion by having their salaries raised. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes, of course, as I am attacking the gen- 
tlemen’s amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The argument for the necessity of these 
aliens is their knowledge of languages. I suppose an American 
can not speak the language spoken in Canada? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have said sufficient, Mr. Chairman, to 
show the un-American character of this amendment that is be- 
ing paraded around under the guise of Americanism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Srarrorp] has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment- 

The question was taken; and upon a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srarronp) there were—ayes 10, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill without amendment, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
9110) for the grading and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, and providing compen- 
sation therefor, had directed him to report the same back to 
the House without amendment, with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to re- 
commit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
GARDA] opposed to the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As the bill is now drawn, I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. LAGUARDIA moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment; 
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Page 2, line 7, after the word “ promoted,” strike out the words “ to 
the grade of senior clerk.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and upon a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes T, noes 45. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 79, nays 210, 
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not voting 138, as follows: 
[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—79 
Abernethy Doxey Hull, Wis. Quin 
Almon Driver Johnson, Okla. Ragon 
Bland Edwards Jones, Tex. Ramspeck 
Bowman Englebright kemp Rankin 
Box Eslick Kendall, Pa, Rutherford 
Brand, Ga. Fisher Kincheloe Sanders, Tex, 
Brand, Ohio Fulmer Kvale Sandlin 
Busby Garber, Okla LaGuardia Shaffer, Va. 
Byrns sque Lankford, Ga. Smith, W. Va 
Canfield Glover rsen Spearing 
Clark, N. C. Green Ludlow Sproul, Kans. 
Collins Greenwood McKeown Stone 
Connery G: 18 MeMillan rv 
Cooper, Tenn. Hall III. McSwain Vinson, Ga. 
Cox Halsey oore, Ky. Welch, Calif. 
Casp Hammer O'Connor, La Williams 
Davis Hare Oldfield Wilson 
DeRouen Hastings Palmer Wolverton, W. Va. 
Doughton Hill, Wash, Parks Wright 
Dowell Hull, Tenn. Patman 
NAYS—210 
Ackerman Eaton, N. J. Ketcham Rogers 
Adkins Elliott Kiefner Romjue 
Aldrich Esterly opp Row bottom 
Allen Evans, Mont Korell Sanders, N. Y. 
Andresen h Lambertson Schafer, Wis. 
Andrew Fitzgerald Langley Schneider 
Arentz Fitzpatrick Lankford, Va. Sears 
Arnold 0857 Lea Seger 
Auf der Heide Freeman Leavitt Seiberling 
yres French Lehlbach Sava 
Bacharach Her Letts Shott, W. Va. 
Bacon Gambrili Linthicum Simmons 
Beedy Garner Lozier Simms 
Bloom Garrett Luce Sinclair 
Bohn Gibson McClintic. Okla, Sloan 
Bolton Gifford McClintock, Ohio Smith, Idaho 
riggs Goodwin McCormack, Mass. Snell 
Brigham Granfield McLaughlin Snow 
Browne Guyer McLeod Somers, N. X. 
Buchanan Hadley Maus Speaks 
uck le Manlove Sproul, III. 
Burtness Hall, Ind. Mansfield Stafford 
Butler Hall, Miss. Mapes Stalker 
Campbell, Iowa Jall, N. Dak. Martin Stobbs 
Carter, Wyo. ancoc Michaelson Strong, Pa 
Chalmers Hard Michener Sullivan, N. Y. 
Chindblom Hartley Miller ers, Wash, 
Christgau augen Milligan Sumners, Tex. 
Christopherson ess Moore, Ohio Swanson 
Clague Hicke: Moore, Va. Swing 
Clancy Hill, Ala Morehead Taber 
Cochran, Mo. Hoch Mor; Temple 
Cochran, Pa. Hoffman Nelson, Me. Thatcher 
Cole Hogg Nelson, Mo. Thurston 
Colton Hooper ewhall Ison 
ke Hope Nolan Tinkham 
Cooper, Ohio Hopkins Norton Treadwa 
Cooper, W: Houston, Del. O'Connell Underhill. 
Corning Howard O'Connor, N. Y., Wainwright 
Coyle Huddleston O'Connor, Okla. Walker 
Crail Hull, Morton D. - Oliver, N. Y Wason 
Cramton Irwin wen Whitley 
Cross Johnson, Ind. Palmisano Whittington 
Crosser Johnson, Nebr. rker Wigglesworth 
Culkin Johuson, S. Dak. Perkins Williamson 
Dallinger Johnson, Tex. Pittenger Wolverton, N. J. 
Darrow Johnson, Wash. rall Woodruff 
Davenport Johnston, Mo. Pratt, Harcourt J. Woodrum 
Denison Jonas, N. C. Pratt, Ruth Wurzbach 
Dickstein Kading Rainey, Henry T. Yates 
Douglas, Ariz. Kahn seyer Zihlman 
Douglass, Mass. Kendall, Ky. Reed, N. Y. 
Eaton, Colo. Kennedy Reid, III. 
NOT VOTING—138 
Allgood Campbell, Pa. Dominick Goldsborough 
Aswell Cannon Doutrich Graham 
Bachmann Carley Doyle Griffin 
Baird Carter, Calif. e Hawley 
Bankhead Cartw: t Drewry Holaday 
Barbour er Dunbar Hudson 
Beck Chase Dyer u pae 
Beers Clark, Md. Ellis Hull, William E. 
Bell arke, N. X. Estep goe 
Black Collier Evans, Calif. James 
Blackburn Connolly 'enn Jeffers 
Boylan Craddock Finley Jenkins 
Britten Crowther Fort Johnson, III. 
Browning Cullen Frear Kearns 
mm Curry Free Kelly 
Brunner Dempsey Garber, Va. Kerr 
Burdick De Priest Gavagan Kiess 
ble Dickinson Golder Kinzer 


Knutson Mooney Robinson Turpin 
Kunz Mouser Sabath Underwood 
Kurtz Murphy Short, Mo. Vestal 
Lampert Nelson, Wis. Shreve Vincent, Mich, 
Lanham Niedringhaus Sirovich Warren 

h Oliver, Sparks Watres 
Lindsay Patterson Steagall Watson 
McCormick, IN Peavey Stedman Welsh, Pa. 
McDuffie ‘orter Stevenson White 
McFadden Pou Strong, Kans. Whitebead 
McReynolds Pritchard Sullivan, Pa. Win 
Magrady Purnell Swick Wolfenden 

ead Quayle Taylor, Colo. ood 

Menges Ramey, Frank M. Taylor, Tenn. Wyant 
Merritt Ransley Thompson Yon 
Montague Rayburn Timberlake * 
Montet Reece Tucker 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Graham with Mr. Pou. 

Mr. Crowther with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Lanham, 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Barbour with Mr. Steagall. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Short of Missouri with Mr. Black. 
Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Mooney. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Cullen, 

Mr. Dyer with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Ellis with Mr. Carley. 

Mr. Menges with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Brunner. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Connolly with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Yon. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Boylan. 

Mr. Beers with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Holaday with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Blackburn with Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr, Taylor of Colorado, 
Mr. Swick with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Doutrich with Mr. Gavagan. 

Mr. Niedringhaus with Mr. Montague. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Allgood. 

Mr. Murphy with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Watson with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. McReynolds. 
Mr. San with Mr. Sabath 


§ sborough. 

Mr. Evans of California with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Finley with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Igoe. 

Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. De Priest with Mr. Magrady. 

Mr. Estep with Mr, Mouser. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr, Wyant. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Temper, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
for printing under the rule on the bill (S. 15) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended. Pending that, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to proffer a unanimous-consent request. One 
of the managers on the part of the Senate signed the conference 
report with a statement, and at his request I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this statement be printed in the Recoxp immediately 
following the conference report and the statement by the man- 
agers on the part of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey submits a 
conference report for printing under the rule. 

The conference report and statement follow. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 15) 
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to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, having 
met, after full and free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with the following 
amendments : 

1. In section 1, on page 1, in the last line of the engrossed 
eopy of the amendment after the word “clerks,” insert the 
following: employees of the Indian Service at large, excepting 
clerks.” 

2. In section 1, on page 2, in line 3, after the words “ navy 
yards,” strike out the comma and insert “including leading men 
and quartermen but excluding master mechanics and foremen.” 

8. In section 2, on page 4, in line 21, after the word “ years,” 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following: ex- 
cept that where the head of the department or establishment 
certifies, and the Civil Service Commission agrees, that by reason 
of expert knowledge and special qualifications the continuance 
of the employee would be advantageous to the public service, 
further extensions of two years may be granted.” 

4. In section 3, on page 6, in line 23, after the figures “ 1924,” 
strike out the comman and insert and amendments thereof.” 

5. In section 4, on page 9, in line 9, after the word “ exceed,” 
insert “three-fourths of.” 

6. In section 4, on page 9, in line 14, after the word “ hereof,” 
insert the following: together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

7. In section 5, on page 10, in line 21, after the word “ offices,” 
insert a comma and the following: “ or the legislative branch.” 

8. In section 5, on page 11, in line 13, after the word “ex- 
cluded,” insert the following: “except such leaves of absence 
granted employees while receiving benefits under the United 
States employees’ compensation act.” 

9. In section 6, on page 12, in line 14, after the word “ there- 
after,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That any employee who heretofore has failed to 
file an application for retirement within six months after sepa- 
ration from the service may file such application within three 
months after the effective date of this act.” 

10. In section 6, on page 14, in line 1, after the word “ hereof,” 
insert the following: “together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

11. In section 9, on page 18, in line 4, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” insert the following: “All employees who may hereafter 
be brought within the purview of this act may elect to make 
such deposits in installments during the continuance of their 
service in such amounts and under such conditions as may be 
determined in each instance by the Commissioner of Pensions.” 

12. In section 12, on page 20, in line 14, after the word “ the” 
where it occurs the first time, strike out “Secretary of the 
Interior, after consultation with the heads of the executive 
departments and with the approval of the President,” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ Civil Service Commission.” 

13. In section 12, on page 20, in line 21, after the word 
“credited,” strike out “together with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

14. In section 12, on page 20, in line -23, after the word 
“employee,” strike out the semicolon, insert a comma, and 
the following: “To be maintained by the department or office 
by which he is employed.” 

15. In section 12, on page 21, in line 4, after the word “ cred- 
ited,” strike out the comma and the remainder of the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof “to such individual account.” 

16. In section 12, on page 21, in line 12, after the word 
“employee,” strike out the colon and insert “together with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum compounded on June 30 of 
each year.’ 

17. In section 12, on pages 21 and 22, strike out the paragraph 
designated (c) and in the following paragraphs strike out the 
letters (d), (e), (f), and (g), and insert in lieu thereof the 
letters (c), (d), (e), and (f), respectively. 

18. In section 19, on page 27, strike out the last line and 
insert in lieu thereof “ July, 1930.” 

And agree to the same. 


FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
Abmsox T. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Porn H. DALE, 
James COUZENS, 
KN NY MoKrLLaR (with statement), 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An 
act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of em- 
ployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ 
approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” ap- 
proved July 3, 1926, as amended, submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the 
conference committee and submitted in the accompdfying con- 
ference report: 

The House amendment to S. 15 struck out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserted the text of the new bill. The Senate 
receded from its disagreement to this amendment and agreed to 
the same with 17 amendments, in which amendments to the 
House amendment the House conferees concur. 

1. Includes among the class of employees automatically retir- 


“ing at the age of 65 years employees of the Indian Service at 


large, excepting clerks. 

2. Clarifies the provision for the automatic retirement of me- 
chanics and laborers in navy yards by including leading men 
and quartermen, but excluding master mechanics and foremen, 
leaving the latter in the group retiring automatically at the age 
of 65 years. 

3. Excepts from the provision that after August 20, 1930, no 
employee shall be continued in the civil service of the United 
States beyond the age of retirement for more than four years 
such employees in whose cases the head of the department or 
establishment certifies and the Civil Service Commission agrees, 
that by reason of expert knowledge and special qualifications the 
continuance of the employee would be advantageous to the publie 
service. 

4. To the provision excluding from the civil service retirement 
system persons within the Foreign Service as defined in the act 
of May 24, 1924, it adds persons within the Foreign Service as 
defined in amendments to such act. 

5. The provision that no basic annuity shall exceed the com- 
pensation in active service is amended so that such annuity 
shall not exceed three-fourths of the compensation. 

7. In computing the length of service upon which the retire- 
ment annuity is based periods of prior service in the unclassified 
civil service of the departments and establishments of the Gov- 
ernment and in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
of the United States are included, This amendment also in- 
cludes prior service in the legislative branch of the Government. 

8 In computing the length of service upon which the retire- 
ment annuity is based so much of any leaves of absence as may 
exceed six months in the aggregate in any calendar year are 
excluded. This amendment makes this exclusion not applicable 
to leaves of absence granted employees while receiving benefits 
under the United States employees’ compensation act. 

9. Persons entitled to disability retirement are required to 
make application therefor within six months after the appli- 
cant’s separation from the service. This amendment permits 
such employees who have heretofore failed to make such appli- 
eation within six months to do so within three months of the 
effective date of this act. 

11. Persons not before within the provisions of the retirement 
act and who subsequently come thereunder are required to make 
a deposit of a sum equal to such contributions as they would 
have made had they been under the act during their prior 
service if they wish such period to count in computing their 
length of service as the basis for an annuity. This amendment 
permits such deposits to be made in installments in such amounts 
and under such conditions as may be determined in each instance 
by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

6, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. The effect of these amendments 
is to provide that the accounts of the moneys to the individual 
credit of the employees and their accumulations be kept in the 
department or office in which they are employed instead of in a 
central office. 

18. Makes the effective date of the act July 1, 1930, instead 
pf the Ist day of the second month next after its approval. 


FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
ADDISON T. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that a statement signed by one of the ma 
on the part of the Senate be printed immediately following the 
. the part of the House. Is there 
on 


Managers on the part of the Senate, There was no objection. 
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The majority of the conference committee has seen fit to report the 


SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATOR M’KELLAR 


Lehlbach bill. I am signing the report with reservations, 

1. Under the terms of this bill carrying out a so-called tontine in- 
surance plan, $12 a year, $1 a month, is taken out of the salary of each 
employee without compensation. I do not think the employees ought 
to be assessed with this dollar a month, but the Government ought to 
bear this proportion. Three and a half per cent is enough for the em- 
ployees to pay. We started out on the absolute half-and-half plan, and 
we should uphold it. The claim is made that the dollar a month is a 
small amount, and so it is from each employee, but taking all the em- 
ployees together it amounts to about $5,100,000 per year. 

2. The Lehlbach bill is more of an insurance bill than a retirement 
bill. The Dale bill is purely a retirement bill based on all of our pre- 
vious retirement legislation. In the conference I moved to strike out the 
dollar-a-month provision, but the motion received only the vote of Mr. 
Jerrers and myself. A majority of the conferees of both houses voted 
for the Lehlbach insurance plan and it carried, 

8. I think it very unwise to depart from the now long-established 
plan of retiring Government employees under a retirement bill that has 
worked well and put them on an insurance basis. I know some of the 
representatives of the employees favored the change, and they may be 
right, but I believe it is not to the best interests of the great body of 
the employees. 

4. There are groups of the employees of the Government now outside 
of the civil service who, under the terms of the Lehlbach bills, are re- 
quired to pay all that they would have paid in during the last 10 years 
if they bad been in the retirement plan. It was no fault of these clerks 
that they were not in the retirement system, and I think it is not fair 
to charge them with what they would have paid in order for them to 
receive the benefits of the system. In 1920 when we began this retire- 
ment system we did not require those clerks who were immediately 
retired to pay in anything to receive its benefits, and I do not believe we 
should treat the groups left out differently from what we treated those 
groups that originally came in. It was no fault of these groups that 
they were not included in the system then, and I do not think they 
should be charged this sum now in order to get the benefits of the 
system. Such charge, I am informed, will amount to about $750 for 
each employee. I first offered an amendment to let them come in free, 
as did the original employees in 1920, but this was voted down by a 
majority of both Senate and House conferees, I then offered an amend- 
ment which provided that these groups can pay in installments, and this 
was adopted. Of course, this is better than the original bill, but I do 
not think these groups should be charged at all, and certainly they 
should not be charged the full amount of what they would have paid 
in if they bad been members of the system during the last 10 years. 
Of course, the amendment will help some, because I take it many clerks 
not now in the system would be absolutely excluded if they had to pay 
cash the average sum of $750 to get into the system. 

5. The system of separate accounting set up in the Lehlbach bill 
would have cost the Government $250,000 per year. This was elimi- 
nated by the three Senate conferees. 

6. A provision in the Lehlbach bill gives a number of employees a 
retirement pay sometimes equal to what they received as salaries while 
working for the Government. I moved to strike this out and insert 
three-fourths pay, and this was done. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLES WORTH 


Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Appendix an address recently 
delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WiacLEs- 
WORTH]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
printing an address delivered by his colleague [Mr. WIGGLES- 
wortH]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the follow- 
ing address of Hon. RicHarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, of Massachu- 
setts, at the exercises commemorating the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony at 
Malden, Mass., May 13, 1930: 

THE FOUNDING OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 

The event which we commemorate this evening and which is to be 
marked by appropriate ceremony in many of our cities and towns dur- 
ing the summer is one the importance of which can not be over- 
emphasized. It has meant much to Massachusetts, much to America, 
much to the world as a whole. History has yet to record the far- 
reaching effects of its influence 

It was the granting of the charter of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
to a group of devout and courageous pioneers in 1629 which was des- 
tined to assure the development of this great Commonwealth of ours 
and the sturdy section of the country known as New England. It was 
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in a large measure upon the solid foundation laid in New England that 
the world was to see the erection of the American Nation offering 
unparalleled opportunity to the individual, enjoying unparalleled oppor- 
tunity for contributing to the welfare of mankind. 

The Puritans who came to our shores with this colony were a remark- 
able group of people. Macaulay has characterized them as “the most 
remarkable body of men perhaps which the world has ever produced.” 
You may recall his tribute to them in his essay on Milton in part, as 
follows: “ Those,” he said, “ who roused the people to resistance through 
a long series of eventful years; who formed out of the most unpromis- 
ing material the finest army that Europe had ever seen; who trampled 
down king, church, and aristocracy; who in the short intervals of 
domestic sedition and rebellion made the name of England terrible to 
every nation on the face of the earth were no vulgar fanatics. They 
were men whose minds had derived a peculiar character from the daily 
contemplation of superior beings and eternal interests. Not content 
with acknowledging in general terms an overruling Providence, they 
habitually ascribed every event to the will of the Great Being for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was too mi- 
nute ; to know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him was with them the great 
end of existence. Hence originated their contempt for terrestrial dis- 
tinctions. They brought to civil and military affairs a coolness of judg- 
ment and an immutability of purpose which some writers have thought 
inconsistent with their religious zeal, but which were, in fact, the neces- 
sary effects of it. The intensity of their feelings on one subject 
made them tranquil on eyery other. They went through the world 
crushing and trampling down oppressors—insensible to fatigue, to pleas- 
ure, and to pain—not to be pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood 
by any barrier.” 

These men were content to leave their native land, their friends 
and relatives, the comforts of their homes, and to face the perils of 
the ocean and the hardships of a new world that they might find 
liberty of conscience. It is indeed fitting that we should pay our 
tribute at this time to the spirit of self-sacrifice and indomitable pur- 
pose which led to the ultimate triumph of the work to which they 
dedicated their lives. 

Our forefathers knew thoroughly the principles and practices of 
government. Under the wide powers assumed under the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony charter there emerged for the first time in this country 
the outline of representative government as we know it in America 
to-day. 

They bronght with them also the spirit and tradition of English 
culture with a keen desire to plant here the fullest possible educa- 
tional facilities. As one of them expressed it: “After God had carried 
us safe to New England and we builded our houses, provided neces- 
saries for our livelihood, reared convenient places for God's worship, 
and settled the civil government, one of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity.” This desire for education which has continued to be a Massa- 
chusetts tradition to this day was reflected in the establishment of 
Harvard College only seven years after the founding of the colony. 
It was further evidenced by one of the most striking contributions made 
to the life of the Nation, namely, the founding of the first public school 
in America, It was these steps which were to lead the way in Massa- 
chusetts to free public schools, free high schools, free textbooks, and 
to outstanding schools and colleges for the education both of men and 
of women. 

Those whom we honor brought with them also a sense of the glory 
ot work. Idleness was regarded as a sin. Everyone, regardless of 
firancial condition, was expected to work for the common welfare. 
Confronted by an unpromising soil and a severe climate, the energies 
of the colony were devoted, in large measure, to maritime and industrial 
pursuits. Shipbuilding, perhaps the first real industry, developed to 
afford the ships needed by the fishermen and for trade and commerce. 
Shipbuilding plants grew up in many communities, laying the founda- 
tion for a policy which at one time was to produce perhaps the greatest 
merchant marine in the world bearing the Stars and Stripes to every 
harbor of importance on earth. Other industries followed in turn Jead- 
ing from humble beginnings to the great industrial state which is ours 
to-day. 

It was the ideals, fortitude, and faith in the future with which our 
forefathers were imbued which made possible the sacrifice of self for 
the sake of freedom of conscience, the triumph over hardships of every 
kind in the New World, and the ultimate contribution to State and 
Nation. It was these virtues also, inspiring millions coming to America 
at a later date, which served to carry us through the crises of the 
past and to weld us into the Nation which we are to-day. Let us hold 
fast to these qualities in meeting such problems as may confront us in 
the future. r 2 

We have our problems to-day. They can not be minimized. They 
must be solved. I am confident that they will be solved. Personally, 
ic is helpful to me in this connection to keep in mind the tremendous 
progress which the world has made in the decade which has just 
closed. I shall not impose upon you by undue detail. Suffice it to point 


out that when the decade opened the world was confronted by economic 
Problems of unprecedented magnitude. 
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The Great War, with its toll of over 10,000,000 killed and over 
20,000,000 wounded or impaired in health, costing, according to compe- 
tent authority, over $300,000,000,000, had left in its wake famine, 
disease, and financial and economic chaos presenting a task of recon- 
struction without parallel in history. Generally speaking, to use the 
phraseology of a distinguished American statesman, “Industry and 
production were stagnant, trade was lifeless, and unemployment existed 
on a hitherto unheard-of scale. The budgets of the principal nations 
of the world were unbalanced, unsecured currencies fluctuated widely, 
creating almost insoluble problems in price and exchange; while a huge 
volume of intergovernmental debts remaining unsettled and unfunded, 
and a reparation bill of staggering proportions constituted almost im- 
passible barriers to the restoration of credit and budgetary, currency, 
and exchange stability.” No words can describe the human suffering, 
the bitterness, the hatreds resulting from these conditions. 

To-day the world affords a striking contrast. Generally speaking, 
China and Russia excepted, order has been restored and the forces of 
production and industry are again on the march. Trade has increased, 
unemployment has diminished, national budgets have been balanced, 
currencies bave been stabilized on a gold basis, intergovernmental debts 
have been funded, and a plan has been presented which it is devoutly 
to be hoped will prove to be a final solution of the separation question. 

America has played its part in this world reconstruction. It has met 
and solved problems of the greatest difficulty at home. It has been able 
also to contribute to the solution of those problems which have con- 
fronted the nations overseas. Its record during the past 10 years, 
relatively speaking, has been almost as striking as that of the world as 
a whole. This record has no doubt been due to a combination of 
various factors—a combination of resource, industry, leadership, sound 
administration, and improved international understanding. Such a com- 
bination augurs well for the future. Let us not forget the record of 
these years. Even if circumstances at home or elsewhere are tem- 
porarily adverse, it seems to me impossible to consider the results 
achieved during this period in America and in the world as a whole 
without looking forward to the years to come with assurance and 
confidence, 

We commemorate to-day the ideals, the courage, and the faith of our 
forefathers. In so doing let us not forget the opportunity—the respon- 
sibility—which they have intrusted to us as American citizens and as a 
Nation. No nation in the world to-day offers a greater opportunity to 
its individual citizen; no nation in the world enjoys a greater oppor- 
tunity for contributing to the welfare of mankind. The use which we 
make of the opportunity and the power which is ours will largely deter- 
mine the position which America holds in the pages of history. Let us 
go forward with this realization in mind, true to our heritage, “ keenly 
alive,” as Theodore Roosevelt expressed it, “to the responsibility im- 
plied in the very name ‘American,’ proud beyond measure of the glorious 
privilege of bearing it.” 


LIVING QUARTERS FOR CIVILIAN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT STATIONED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 11371) to provide 
living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, for civilian 
officers and employees of the Government stationed in foreign 
countries, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and there- 
fore the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11371, with Mr. MICHENER in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 11371, which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the heads of the re- 
spective departments concerned may prescribe and the President ap- 
prove, civilian officers and employees of the Government having perma- 
nent station in a foreign country may be furnished, without cost to 
them, living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, in Government- 
owned or rented buildings and, where such quarters are not available, 
may be granted an allowance for living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70): Provided, That said rented 
quarters or allowances in lieu thereof may be furnished only within 
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the limits of such appropriations as may be made therefor, which ap- 
propriations are hereby authorized: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall apply only to those civilian officers and em- 
ployees who are citizens of the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this is a very important bill and I hope it will 
receive the kindly attention and consideration of the committee 
and the House. 

This bill conres from the Foreign Affairs Committee with a 
unanimous vote. It has the strong recommendation of the 
Budget Bureau, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Labor, and of the Tariff Commission. 

Its purpose is threefold. First, to equalize conditions now 
obtaining among our employees in foreign countries, which are 
not equal and ought to be. We have and have had in the De- 
partment of State certain housing facilities for the representa- 
tives of our Department of State abroad. We have voted in this 
House this year $200,000 for the purpose of properly housing 
and caring for representatives of the Department of Commerce 
abroad. This bill attempts to put all departments of our Gov- 
ernment with foreign representatives on an equal basis, so that 
all of our representatives abroad may be comfortably equipped 
to discharge their obligations to the country they represent. 

In the second place, gentlemen, we want this bill to go through 
because it approaches a parity between ourselves and other 
great nations. It may be surprising to some of you gentlemen 
to know the difference between the way we equip our foreign 
representatives, in salaries and in housing, and the way in 
which other nations equip their representatives, 

We have an ambassador in London, a distinguished states- 
man, who for four years presided as Vice President of the 
United States over the Senate. He has a house which, I 
believe he admits is very expensive, and he has a salary of 
$17,500 a year. 

Great Britain, the next great nation in the economic world, 
and our chief competitor in the markets of the world, has in 
Washington a representative who will have this summer as 
his official home the finest embassy building in this city, fur- 
nished him by his Government and completely equipped and 
carried on, and he will have $75,000 a year in salary and 
allowances to take eare of his important duties in this great 
Capital. 

We do business with the great Argentine Republic. The 
British Government has a representative there who receives 
$30,000 a year and a fine house. Our representative has 
$17,500 a year, and until we get a little farther along he will 
have no house and will have to pay his own way, as he always 
has done. 

Great Britain has a representative in Japan. He has a house 
worthy of the representative of Great Britain, and $31,000 a 
year in salaries and allowances. Our man has no house and 
$17,500 a year. 

In the Argentine Republic Great Britain pays its consul 
general twice as much as we pay ours and houses him besides. 
They pay their next in authority twice as much as we pay 
our next in authority and house him besides, And this is sup- 
posed to be the greatest and richest country in the world, with 
vital and far-reaching relationships with every nation. 

Now, gentlemen, I listened with delight to the distinguished 
and brilliant gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] smiting 
hip and thigh as only he can the accursed dogma of pro- 
vincialism, and I rejoice to know that he is going to join us 
now in eliminating forever provincialism in our conception of 
how to support our foreign representatives abroad. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition for one 
hour in opposition to this bill. [Laughter.] y 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Well, one hour would be just 
as good as two, because I think it would be in vain. 

I was greatly interested in the young gentleman from Florida, 
distressed over unemployment in this country, which he hitched 
up with the bill from the Fpreign Affairs Committee of the 
House which has just been triumphantly passed. 

Gentlemen, the time is here when we American people and 
the Government of the United States have got to wake up and 
face the fact that we are living in this identical world at this 
particular time and that we have certain responsibilities and 
opportunities and relationships which we can no longer dodge 
behind the screen of provincialism and narrowness or niggardli- 
ness in undertaking to discharge our obligations. [Applause.] 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. In other words, we are going along in 
line with the appropriations we made some years ago for new 
embassies abroad in order to make the United States equal to 
any other nation in its housing situation. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Exactly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Carrying that doctrine to its logical con- 
clusion, how about the protective tariff? 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The protective tariff does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and I will wrestle with the gentleman in private on that sub- 
ject, because I think in regard to his own State he is sound, like 
all the rest of us. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, we have a national income of around $90,000.- 
000,000, In spite of the depressing picture which was painted 
for us this morning by that brilliant young orator from Florida, 
the fact is that our economic worst at this moment is better 
than the economic best of any other country in the world or 
any other country that the world ever saw. 

This is the fact that we confront. We have unemployment 
and I regret it with all my heart and have spent the best years 
of my-life grappling with the question of unemployment. But 
we can not solye the problem of unemployment by failing to 
properly care for our sons and daughters who represent us 
abroad. 

We have a foreign trade now, in and out, of around $9,000,- 
000,000. It is a fact that we have an excess productive capacity, 
both in agriculture and industry, organized by science, and 
management and machinery and power from the wicked Power 
Trust that gives us 25 per cent more commodities than we can 
consume, or haye consumed, at home; and the hope of continued 
prosperity in this country lies in the absorption of this excess 
production in our agriculture and industry by the other nations 
of the world. Who are going to get that for us? Our repre- 
sentatives abroad. We are sending them out to bring home the 
bacon and we want them to represent this country properly and 
to have a decent place to live in and a place where they can 
meet foreign people on an equal basis and worthily represent 
their country. 

One of the central baffling problems which we are facing to- 
day is how to merchandise profitably abroad in the foreign mar- 
kets our vast excess production. If we put the output of our 
agriculture and industry at $40,000,900,000, 25 per cent of that 
is $10,000,000,000. If you add $10,000,000,000 of consumption of 
our production to what we now have, you solve the problem of 
unemployment in this country, and if we had the foreign trade 
that Canada has per capita, we would have a foreign trade of 
between thirty and forty billion dollars. You will not get 
this by staying at home and fulminating against the foreigner. 
You have got to go out into other countries, go out with an 
open hand and an open mind and an open heart, in a manner 
that is worthy of your country, and live abroad as Americans 
ought to live, and not live as the distinguished statesman from 
New York, who was forced to liye in one room when he was an 
American diplomat somewhere over in southern Europe. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. . Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for ope hour. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Lieut. Al 
Williams, who is the greatest aerial acrobat we have, has lost 
his record to the gentleman from New Jersey, Doctor EATON. 
I have seen him fly airplanes upside down and loop the loop, 
nose dive and spin, but I have never seen anyone turn a somer- 
sault so quickly as the gentleman from New Jersey did a 
moment ago. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let me finish my sentence. Here he 
comes and appeals for a good, strong American Diplomatic 
Service. Here he comes and says that the future of American 
industry and commerce depends on foreign trade and informa- 
tion that we can get from our American representatives in the 
Foreign Service. Only a few moments ago he admitted, to- 
gether with the rest of the committee, that we could not get 
American citizens to get this information, but we must have 
foreign subjects in the Consular and in the Diplomatic Service 
because our men do not know the language of the country, and 
now he speaks for the American citizen in the service. 
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Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. The question that arises in my 
mind is whether the little clerks and stenographers are the ones 
that get this entire information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My amendment would not disturb the 
little French stenographer. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. I do not have a French stenog- 
rapher. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My amendment would not have disturbed 
the little lackey who brings the cheap politicians around the 
town when they visit European cities. My amendment would 
not have disturbed the janitor or the cleaner or the charwoman, 
my amendment would have given preference to American citi- 
zens. 

I say now, from my own actual experience as a Member of 
this House, that New York boys who graduate from our colleges 
in New York City are prejudiced against by the State Depart- 
ment for positions in the Consular and Diplomatie Service. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. Would it assuage the gentle- 
man’s grief from the defeat of his amendment in the preceding 
bill—could we do anything toward that? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You could adopt my amendment if it was 
3 in a parliamentary way, but that is all over now. It is 
too late. 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. We have got by that; we have to 
honor the dead. [Laughter.] Could we induce you now—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I served in a consulate where we had 
foreign clerks and we found that information of the consular 
business was being peddled by some of these clerks from our 
office. We had an experience in our Consular Service recently 
since we passed the quota law, where foreign clerks have been 
discovered taking graft from immigrants—we have been 
through all that. I do not see how it is possible for a man to 
vote against giving preference to American citizens in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service, especially when Americans are seeking to 
enter the Diplomatic Service. 

These American boys are taking courses in American col- 
leges and applying for positions and they pass the written test 
and then go up to the oral test, and that is where they get them. 
Certain classes of our boys from New York City will not be 
accepted by the Department of State. They seemingly prefer 
subjects of foreign countries. That is the situation, and the 
gentleman from New Jersey should know it. 

We have in New York brilliant boys who pass the written 
test and then go up for the oral test, and that is the end of their 
eligibility. I do not know whether you are going to provide 
unlimited quarter 

Mr. EATON of New Jersey. They have to be American eiti- 
zens. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about that provincialism the com- 
mittee members were talking about a few moments ago? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Their homes are there. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I agree with that, and now it is the com- 
mittee that makes a discrimination. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am distressed when the rules of the House 
are broken. The gentleman from New York and the gentleman 
from New Jersey both know the rules of the House, and yet they 
persist in employing the first person in addressing each other, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I used the third person. 

Mr. HOWARD. Oh, no; I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But the gentleman from New York was in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But I take exception to the Chairman’s 
ruling. The gentleman from New York was in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not ruled. He simply ad- 
vises the gentleman to proceed in order, 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. It occurs to me that if the officers in charge 
of these foreign offices would exercise their authority of office, 
even under the law on which we were recently overridden, they 
could still employ our citizens, but they are not doing it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The positions which are desirable ought 
to be filled by young men from home, and the young men who 
are entitled to promotion I believe ought to be appointed from 
home. The consul general has limited powers to employ ste- 
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nographers, messengers, and the like. There is no objection to 
that, of course, and while some of the great diplomats on the 
committee sought to misconstrue my amendment and construe 
it as if it would hamper the consul in making those appoint- 
ments in junior places where there is no promotion, there was 
nothing in the amendment to justify such a construction. 

Mr. GREEN, The gentleman’s amendment would have as- 
sisted them to eventually have good, strong American boys and 
girls in the employ of the Government. I believe a thousand 
such could be recruited in my own district for $1,000 a year for 
the experience abroad and the training that they would get, and 
they can speak more languages than one. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If the gentleman from Florida is correct, then 
why the language in the bill just passed that promotion shall 
be made to the senior grades from only those who are citizens 
from the United States? That does not indicate that they 
come from the United States, but it means the promotions are 
made from the junior grade to the senior grade. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. My amendment simply broadens that. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But both gentlemen said that there were not 
American citizens employed in the junior grade. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Nobody said anything of the kind. While 
the gentleman was not on the floor, and while the bill was 
under discussion, the information was given that there were 
1317 clerks in our service who are not citizens of the United 
States—just 1,000 too many. 

Mr. GREEN. And each of those places could haye been filled 
by citizens of this country. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I would not say all, but at least a theu- 
sand of them. 

Mr. GREEN. When we beg for positions we can not get 
them. I have three young attorneys from my home district 
-begging for any position they could get, one of them an expert 
stenographer. He wanted to go into the Foreign Service. He 
would have gone for $100 a month. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Were they Democrats or Republicans? 

Mr. GREEN. They were Democrats. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Of course, they could not get in. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there are other discriminations be- 
sides polities. 


Mr. GREEN. That is true, but we can not get them in. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman did not expect to get 
any Democrats in, did he? 

Mr. GREEN. I certainly did not. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not a faet that for 30 or 40 years it 
has been impossible for any poor man, a man of ordinary means, 
to obtain an appointment as an ambassador or minister to a 
foreign country from this country because of the small salary 
paid? And that has resulted in what undeniably is a national 
scandal. For 30 years only men with long pocketbooks have 
been able to fill these places. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but now we are not dealing with 
those positions in either of these bills. We are dealing with 
clerks who having the proper educational requirements and 
necessary ability might by promotion reach these high places. 
It is that class I sought to help by removing clerks who are not 
citizens of the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Brepy]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I did not intend to speak at this time. In fact, I am frank to 
say that I did not know this particular bill was to be presented 
for our consideration here this afternoon. From my observa- 
tions of our embassies and consulates abroad and from my own 
personal knowledge of some of the situations which exist in 
these consulates and embassies abroad, which to my mind are 
exceedingly to be regretted and are a reflection upon this Nation 
of ours, I felt I should rise to congratulate the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the author of this bill for bringing it upon this 
floor. I know of situations involving young men of the finest 
type, who, having had the ambition to serve their country, have 
gotten into the service, enjoy the work, and dislike very much, 
having started the furrow, to leave it uncompleted. So they 
haye kept on and at length have married. Many are living 
abroad in one room, buying part of their food ready prepared, 
living from hand.to mouth, and are utterly unable to live in the 
manner in which we ought to enable them to live if we expect 
them to continue in our service. If this bill should become a 
law, I think it would do as much toward improving the morale 
of our Foreign Service as any one measure that we could pass. 
The suggestion made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lozrer] a moment ago is well founded and it is a reflection 
which has always been made upon our Foreign Service. It is 
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2 tedly stated that only a rich man can remain in the 
service. 

Only well-to-do men, men of independent income, can go into 
our service and live abroad and entertain as we would expect 
them to entertain the citizens of those countries with whom they 
come in contact. That is a situation very much to be regretted. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentieman has noticed that 
this bill is not confined to employees of the State Department. 

Mr. BEEDY. It has to do with civilian employees in the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It includes employees in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the Treasury Department, in the 
Department of Commerce, in the Department of Labor, and 
other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. BEEDY. All those men are sent abroad to deal with our 
problems in foreign countries, commercial and otherwise, and 
in so doing they are obliged to meet with a substantial type of 
people. They not only meet people from foreign countries, but 
they meet our own people, and it is embarrassing for them not 
to be able to receive foreigners and American citizens in a man- 
ner that comports with the standing of this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the committee took that view, 
and it is shared by all the departments of the Government. The 
idea is to give fair, not extravagant allowances, so as to put 
these people on a status that will correspond with civilian em- 
ployees of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think it is a sane and commendable purpose, 
and I do not think it is necessary for me to urge its desirability 
upon this House, intelligent as I know it to be; I wish merely 
to express my congratulations to the committee. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I will say to the gentleman that we have 
had exhaustive hearings on the bill, and it is commended by 
everybody who has had the necessity of going abroad. We 
ought to be as good as any other nation. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; I agree with the gentleman; and I can 
not conceive that any intelligent person who knows the facts 
would raise his voice against this proposed legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is in accordance with what other 
countries are doing now. 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not know as to that, but I believe that if 
only one or two other nations provide living accommodations 
for their representatives abroad, surely the United States ought 
to do it. [{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to enlighten the 
members of the Committee of the Whole, and particularly the 
members of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and dispel from 
their minds the idea that other governments are pursuing a 
similar policy. I wish to direct the attention of the committee 
to the report, page 3, which negatives the idea enunciated by the 
brilliant and distingnished and erudite gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] and the versatile and accomplished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'Conner] that other countries are 
pursuing the same policy of providing allowances for fuel, light, 
and rental accommodations. If I am in error I will yield to 
either or both of those distinguished gentlemen for correction. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would say at this time that it 
is a strange thing that while we do not make this provision for 
the particular people that we are talking about, we do make that 
provision for the employees of the Army and Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is an accepted alibi just enunciated 
by the distinguished advocate from Virginia. He seems to try 
to carry out the illusion that our Government is guilty of a 
faux pas in not extending a condition arising directly from the 
peculiar conditions surrounding Army and Navy service. Gen- 
erally speaking, in the military branch of the Government, and 
the same is true of the naval branch, when the Government 
does not provide quarters for officers of the Army or Navy at a 
post or yard, we provide commutation of quarters in lien; and 
carrying out that policy with respect to military and naval 
attachés assigned for duty in foreign countries, they are allowed 
commutation of quarters. 

But as a general policy foreign governments do not accord to 
their employees, when assigned to clerical service in foreign posts, 
any allowance for quarters, light, or heat. But our Government 
in the Foreign Service of the Department of State and also of 
the Department of Commerce where living conditions are of 
such an exceptional character that the present salary does not 
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compensate for the living conditions that prevail generally, does 
make compensating allowances. In the State Department ap- 
propriation bill and in the Commerce Department appropriation 
bill several hundred thousand dollars are provided as a fund for 
the department heads to bring about an equalization of salaries 
in accordance with the exceptional living conditions wherever 
they preyail. 

What does this bill do? We have just passed through the 
House almost unanimously a bill providing for proper classifi- 
cation and grading of salaries to clerks in the Foreign Service. 
That is the bill reported by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM]. 

I was in Congress when the distinguished predecessor and 
husband of the worthy gentlewoman from Massachusetts, the 
late Hon. John Jacob Rogers, brought before this House a bill 
to increase and equalize the salaries in our Consular Service. 
It was then shown that the salaries paid to our consuls were 
inadequate. The salaries were then placed on a higher level, on 
the theory that those officials should pay for their own living 
quarters. It was so liberal in its provisions that you might say 
there have not been any general or even minor withdrawals 
from the Consular Service since those increases became opera- 
tive during the administration of the distinguished former Sec- 
retary of State, Charles Evans Hughes. Now, we have just 
passed through the House a bill providing for paying living 
salaries to those employed in the clerical positions in the For- 
eign Service. 

What are you trying to do here? This is purely a salary- 
raising proposition. You raise the salaries of all consular offi- 
cers, and even the clerical employees, and now you propose to 
make a further increase in salary, under the guise of an allow- 
ance for quarters. We are already providing for exigent con- 
ditions where the living expenses are abnormal. We appro- 
priate funds amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars 
where those exceptional living conditions pertain, and now you 
are providing in substance for further increase in their salaries. 

I very strongly contend that it would be far better to provide 
for their living expenses in the way of salaries, rather than by 
making a special allotment for living expenses. It would be far 
better if that policy were established than that we recognize the 
idea that every employee of our Government, whether at home 
or abroad, should be provided with living quarters. 

There is something to be said regarding the argument as to 
disparity of salaries of our head diplomatic officers per se. I 
recognize that in many instances a salary of $17,500 is not 
commensurate with the station and responsibilities of some 
of the diplomatic corps, but I have some general idea that those 
salaries, in many instances, are remunerative, particularly in 
the small South American countries. I haye in mind one or 
two instances where I know the minister regarded the salary 
as lucrative. 

This bill is essentially a bill to raise salaries. We have in- 
creased the salaries of the officers in the Foreign Service under 
the Rogers bill so that there can be no complaint. There have 
been no resignations from the seryice by reason of inadequate 
salaries. We have just made provision for increasing the 
salaries of the clerical forces in the Foreign Service. Now it 
is attempted to add to that by providing this allowance for living 
quarters. Who is to determine the character of the allowance? 
Is it to be a flat rate or will there be different scales of living 
for the respective clerks according to the respective countries 
in which they are living? It is purely a question of salaries. 
It would be better to have this allowance included in the salary 
than to work out an anachronism, as I see it, by paying special 
allowances to officers and clerks for quarters, light, and heat. 

I yield to my distinguished friend from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would not interrupt except that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin never touches any subject which 
he does not adorn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can not equal my friend from Virginia in 
the wonderful embellishments which he frequently bestows upon 
the speaker. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Foreign governments always make 
specific allowance or include in the salaries an amount that will 
cover expenses such as are dealt with in this bill. That is 
exactly what is done by the Army and Navy. The Army and 
Navy, under the law, do not add a specific amount to take care 
of these expenses, but they came before our committee, at least 
the representatives of the Navy, and told us that they include 
in the salaries of civilian employees abroad, something that will 
take care of these items that are being dealt with here. 

While I am on my feet I would like to say further to my 
friend from Wisconsin that at the present time the Committee 
on Appropriations handles this subject to a large extent by 
making appropriations, and the point has been made that they 
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do that without any authority of organic law. The Assistant 
Secretary of State, in the hearings referring to that matter, 
said: “That was very fully considered in the Committee on 
Appropriations in both the House and the Senate. In fact, it 
has been discussed at great length in the Committee on Appro- 
priations in the House for at least three years, and the com- 
mittee is in full accord with the legislation you are proposing 
in this bill.” That is this very legislation. 

The chairman of the committee said: “I might interrupt to 
Say that Mr. Sureve spoke to me about this matter several 
times—in regard to having the proper authorization.” Mr. 
Sureve is chairman of the subcommittee on the State Depart- 
ment bill. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sureve] is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee hav- 
ing charge of the appropriations for the State Department, and 
he wishes the proper authorization so that the committee can 
base its action upon substantive law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Apparently I haye not made myself clear 
to my friend from Virginia, that the allowance for rent and 
quarters to our military and naval attachés is predicated upon 
the rule established in this country, that when any military 
officer is stationed at a post where there are no quarters he 
is allowed commutation of quarters; and, naturally, when he 
goes abroad he carries that same principle with him. I dissent 
from that exposition of policy of the Government that in any 
instance we vote any allowance for commutation of quarters 
to any clerk to any naval or military attaché, The report of 
the committee on this bill shows that the average salary of 
the military and naval attachés are of such amount that they 
secure high-grade officials whose major purpose is to adorn, in 
a social way, our embassies abroad. 

As far as providing authorization of law is concerned, if this 
bill is passed, I venture the prediction that there will be no 
cessation in the appropriations reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations for adjusting the difference in scale of living 
where the clerks are empleyed, and they are different from the 
general, normal conditions. That $200,000 which is voted for 
the Commerce Department, and whatever is voted in the Foreign 
Service Department, $150,000 or $200,000, will continue. I do 
not think there will be any member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs who will dispute my statement. If anyone thinks 
I am in error when I say that since the passage of the Rogers 
bill there has been no general withdrawal from the service by 
reason of inadequacy of pay, I would appreciate it if the 
gentleman would so inform the House. I am under the impres- 
sion that that bill took care effectively of the Consular Service, 
and it was predicated upon the idea that the consular officers 
were to pay for their own living quarters. We raised their 
salaries to what we considered the proper amount, based upon 
living conditions which followed the war. Now, by way of 
subterfuge, we are adding to those salaries by this allowance 
for quarters. That is all it is. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Has the gentleman made any estimate of 
what the cost will be to the Government to provide living 
quarters, to provide the employees with fuel and light? What 
is the total amount of additional cost? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will say in reply to my friend from Mis- 
souri that the amount will be limited to what the Committee on 
Appropriations votes, but from my acquaintance with condi- 
tions arising in the Committee on Appropriations, after some 
years of service on that committee, and as that committee is at 
present functioning, it is my belief that the heads of the de- 
partments will provide a scale commensurate with the American 
standard of living and request that they should have so much 
money. 

The report does not show what it will cost to put this system 
into effect, but I make this prediction, that if you establish this 
policy you will find it is going to come home to plague you, so 
that you will be asked to provide not only living quarters for 
clerks abroad but living quarters for clerks at home. 

As I view the practical legislative situation, I would prefer 
to vote to increase salaries and allow the clerks to provide their 
own quarters, according to their own ideas, rather than to have 
some department head prescribe a norm which will be the basis 
for what they determine are proper living quarters. 

If you will recall what took place on the floor to-day in the 
consideration of the former bill, you can conceive that once you 
establish this policy you will find persons coming on the floor 
and saying, “ There is nothing too good for an American citizen 
when he is employed by the United States of America in for- 
eign climes. Give him the best and raise it to the limit,” 

Mr. SEGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 
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Mr. SEGER. The statement is made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that he weuld raise the salaries to be commensurate 
with the cost of living on the other side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. We provide a lump-sum appropriation 
in the State Department appropriation bill and in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriation bill. For each department the 
appropriation is $200,000, and the department head is privileged 
to make an allowance and increase the salaries based on excep- 
tional living conditions in foreign countries. 

Mr. SEGER. Which would compare with living conditions 
in this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Naturally. For instance, in some countries 
like South America and the Orient, the cost of living is very 
much higher and naturally there must be some arrangement 
made to take care of that condition. That is a workable propo- 
sition, but when you provide for quarters there must be a stand- 
ard, and it is not a workable and practical proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under such regulations as the heads of the 
respective departments concerned may prescribe and the President ap- 
prove, civilian officers and employees of the Government having perma- 
nent station in a foreign country may be furnished, without cost to 
them, living quarters, including heat, fuel, and light, in Government- 
owned or rented buildings, and where such quarters are not available 
may be granted an allowance for living quarters, including heat, fuel, 
and light, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes (U. 8. C., title 5, sec. 70) : Provided, That said rented quarters 
or allowances in lieu thereof may be furnished only within the limits of 
such appropriations as may be made therefor, which appropriations are 
hereby authorized: Provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall apply only to those civilian officers and employees who are citizens 
of the United States. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
On page 2, line 2, after the word “light,” strike out the balance 
of the line and all of line 3. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 2, line 2, after the word 
“light,” strike out the balance of line 2 and all of line 3. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. . Mr. Chairman, may the Clerk read the 
words that are stricken out? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
words to be stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70). 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The statement has been made that this is a bill to increase 
salaries. On the contrary, this is a bill to equalize our own 
treatment of the men we employ in the foreign service. The 
Congress and the country have adopted the policy of providing 
quarters for our ambassadors and ministers, and in many of the 
countries of the world to which we send diplomatic representa- 
tives we already have buildings. 

In some other countries we have not yet built or bought them. 
Why should we not equalize matters by giving the ambassadors 
and ministers in countries where we have no quarters the means 
to pay rent for buildings that they live in? 

We passed some years ago a law providing for construction 
in Japan of buildings for diplomatic offices and residences for 
ambassadors and apartment houses for resident secretaries and 
American employees. In many other countries we have no such 
arrangement. — 

This bill is intended to equalize conditions among the people 
we employ to represent us in foreign countries. 

Now, it is said that there will be no limit. In an estimate 
given on page 2 of the hearings furnished by the department the 
estimate of the State Department is $726,000. The estimate of 
the Department of Commerce is $200,000. These appropriations 
are for the current year and have already been made. If you 
will add together the items to which appropriations have not 
been made, you will find the total additional authorized in this 
bill is $97,200, as against nearly a million dollars appropriated 
for like allowances for employees of departments already pro- 
yided for. It is a bill to equalize conditions and not a bill 
to raise salaries. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me add a word, that this reso- 
lution presupposes that before anything is done the President 
will make full regulations, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman from New York is really sin- 
cere and wants the American employees in foreign countries, he 
should be in fayor of this bill, because the present conditions 
militate against the employment of Americans in this service. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think that is the best point made this 
afternoon in this debate. I am glad to see that the committee 
is limiting it to American citizens, while they ridiculed my 
position in the other bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York is to strike out certain language, To that 
motion the usual pro forma amendment is probably not in order. 
I therefore ask to proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in order to dissent 
from the view which has been expressed and approved by sev- 
eral members of the committee, that section 1765 of the Revised 
Statutes relates to legislative action. I do not think it does. 
Section 1765 of the Revised Statutes reads as follows: 


No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other person 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, shall 
receive any additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation in any 
form whatever, for the disbursment of public money, or for any other 
service or duty whatever, unless the same is authorized by law and the 
appropriation therefor states that it is for such additional pay, extra 
allowance, or compensation. 


Clearly that is a limitation upon the executive and adminis- 
trative authority, but can not be a limitation on the action of 
Congress itself. I think without this provision in the pending 
bill section 1765 would yet be nonoperative. If you apply the 
theory and principle of that section you will find they accord 
wholly with the provisions of this bill, because in the bill it is 
provided by authorization of law that certain emoluments and 
other benefits may be given to employees in addition to existing 
salaries, and these benefits may be furnished only “within the 
limits of such appropriations as may be made therefor.” 

So when it is said that striking out the provision would kill 
the bill, I dissent from that view. I will say, however, that 
inasmuch as the provision is now in the bill, and the motion is 
to strike it out, the action of striking it out might be serious, 
because it might then be held by the courts that Congress was 
unwilling to have this proposed legislation stand entirely upon 
its own footing. It is a well-known principle that subsequent 
legislation amends and modifies prior legislation, so I think 
that if we pass a law here under which we are giving addi- 
tional compensation to certain employees, section 1765 of the 
Revised Statutes would not apply because this is subsequent 
legislation. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. It would have the same effect in repealing, 
so far as this act is concerned, if this part is eliminated, would 
it not? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think it would, but I do not see the 
necessity for eliminating the provision. I think it a little in- 
consistent, perhaps, to put it in in the first place, but it is a 
well-known principle of construction that where a provision is 
eliminated by affirmative action, it might show an intent on 
the part of the legislative body to dissent from the original 
purpose of the text. 

Mr. DOWELL. I can see where there would be no difference 
in the construction of the language left in the bill if this is 
eliminated, and it seems to me that the language of the bill 
clearly repeals any law that is in conflict with this in any way. 
I can see no change in the bill even with the amendment 
agreed to striking it out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I agree with the gentleman’s views, ex- 
cept for the fact that in the course of the debate it was said 
on one side that this would practically kill the legislation and 
that was practically conceded on the other side; I hold no such 
view. I do not think it will make any difference, as a matter 
of fact, whether this citation with reference to section 1765 of 
the Revised Statutes is in the bill, but it having been put in 
the bill, I think it wise to leave it as it is, for the reason stated. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think the courts would follow the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I also think so, Having reached this 
situation, however, I think it would be unwise to adopt the 
1 and strike the language out. It can do no harm to 

ve it 
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Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Chairman, I should like to add as the 
acting chairman of committee that I agree entirely with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. I do not believe it 
would kiil the bill to strike that out, but for fear of the situn- 
tion he speaks of, I should prefer to see it left in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the recommendation that 
it do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Micuener, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 11371, 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the Dill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LaGuarpia) there were—ayes 60, noes 1. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is no quorum present. : 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring 
in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 227, nays 32, 
not voting 168, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
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YEAS—227 

Ackerman Driver Kendall, Pa. Reid, III. 
Adkins Dyer Kennedy Robinson 
Aldrich Eaton, Colo. Ketcham Rogers 
Allen Eaton, N. J. Kiefner Romjue 
Andresen Elliott Kopp Rowbottom 
Andrew Englebright Korell Rutherford 
Arentz Eslick Guardia Sanders, N. X. 
Aruold Esterly rtson Schafer, Wis. 

con Evans, Calif. Langley Schneider 
Baird Evans, Mont. Lankford, Va. Sears 

Tish Lea Seger 

Bland Fisher Leavitt Selberling 
Bloom Fitzgerald Lehlbach ae 

hn Fitzpatrick Letts Shaffer, Va 
Bolton ‘ort Linthicum Shott, W. Va. 

wman ch Lozier mmons 
Brand, Ga Fuller Luce Simms 
Brand, Ohio Gambril Ludlow loan 

riggs Garber, Okla. McClintock, Ohio Smith, W. Va. 
Brigham arner McCormack, Mass. Snell 
Buchanan Garrett cKeown Snow 
Burtness Gibson McLaughlin 
Butler Gifford Mel. Spearing 
Byrus Goodwin Meswain Sproul, Ii. 
Campbell, Iowa Grantield as Stalker 
Canfield Greenwood Manlove Stobbs 
Carter, Calif. Gre: apes Strong, Pa. 
Chalmers Hac 55 Martin Summers, Wash. 
Chindblom Hall, III Menges Swanson 
Christgau Hall, Ind. Michener Swing 
Clague Halsey iler Taber 
Clancy Hancock Milligan ‘Tarver 
Clark, Md. Hartley Moore, Ky. Taylor, Tenn 
Clark, N. C. Hastings Moore, Ohio emple 
Cochran, Mo. Hess Moore, Va Thatcher 
Cochran, Pa. Hicke Morgan Thompson 
Cole Hill, Ala Nelson, Me. n 
Colton Hill, Wash Nelson, Mo. Tinkham 
Connery Hoge ewhall 8 
Cooper, Tenn. Hooper Norton Underhil 
Cooper, Wis. Hope O'Connell Vinson, Ga. 
Corning Hopkins O'Connor, La. Wainwright 
Cs Howard O'Connor, N. Y. Walker 
Coyle Hull, Morton D. O'Connor, Okla. Warren 
Crail Hull, Tenn. Oldfield Wason 
Cramton Irwin Owen Welch, Calif. 
Cross Johnson, Nebr. Palmer Whitley 
Crosser Johnson, Okla. Palmisano Whittington 
Culkin Johnson, S. Dak, Parker Wigglesworth 
Dallinger Johnson, Tex, Perkins Wilson 
Darrow Johnson, Wash. Pittenger Wolverton, N. J. 
Davenport Johnston, Mo. Prall Wolverton, W. Va- 
javis Jonas, Pratt, Ruth Wood 
Denison ading Quin Woodraft 
Dickstein ahn Ramseyer Wurzbach 
Douglass, Mass. eee a Ziulman 
Drewry Kendall, Ky. Reed, N. Y, 
NAYS—32 

Abernethy Edwards Hammer Jones, Tex, 
Almon Falmer Hardy cheloe 
Box Gasque Hare Lankford, Ga. 
Christopherson Glover Huddleston n 
Doxey Green Hull, Wis. Morehead 
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Patman Sanders, Tex. Somers, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. 
Rainey, Henry T. Sandlin Sproul, Kans. Willams 
Rankin Sinclair Staford Williamson 
NOT VOTING—168 
Allgood De Priest Johnson, III. Pritchard 
Aswell eRouen Johnson, Ind. Purnell 
Auf der Heide Dickinson Kearns ayle 
Ayres Dominick Kelly 
Bacharach Doughton Kerr Ramey, Frank M, 
Bachmann Douglas, Ariz. Kiess ansley 
Bankhead Doutrich Kinzer Rayburn 
Barbour Dowell Knutson 
Beck Doyle unz Sabath 
Beers Drane Kurtz Short, Mo. 
Bell Dunbar Kvale hreve 
Black Ellis Lampert Sirovich 
Blackburn Estep Lanham Smith, Idaho 
lan nn Leech Sparks 

Britten Finley Lindsay Steagall 
Browne Foss McClintic, Okla. Stedman 
Browning Frear McCormick, III. Stevenson 
Brumm eDume Stone 
Brunner Freeman McFadden Strong, Kans, 
Buckbee Garber, Va. McMillan Sullivan, N. Y. 
Burdick Gavagan McReynolds Sullivan, Pa. 
Busby Golder 1 Swick 
Cable Goldsborougb Mansfield Taylor, Colo. 
Campbell, Pa. Graham lead Thurston 
Cannon Griffin Merritt Timberlake 
Carley Guyer Michaelson Tucker 
Carter, Wyo. Hale Montague Turpin 
Cartwright Hall, Miss. Montet Underwood 
Celler Hall, N. Dak Mooney Vestal 

ase Haugen Mouser Vincent, Mich, 
Clarke, N. Y. Hawley Murphy Watres 
Colier Hoch Nelson, Wis. Watson 
Collins Hofman Niedringbaus Welsb, Pa. 
Connolly Holaday Nolan White 
Cooke Houston, Del. Oliver, Ala. Whitehead 
Cooper, Ohio Hudson Oliver, N. Y. Wingo 
Craddock Hudspeth Parks Wolfenden 
Cris Hull, William E. Patterson Woodrum 
Crowther Igoe Peavey Wright 
Cullen James Porter Wyant 
Curry Jeffers Pou Yates 
Dempsey Jenkins Pratt, Harcourt J. Yon 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Crisp. 
Mr. Buckbee with Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Vestal with Mr. Woodrum. 
. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Ayres. 
. Knutson with Mr. DeRouen. 
. Yates with Mr. Ragon. 
Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Wright. 
„ Hoch with Mr. Busby. 
. Foss with Mr. Arnold, 
. Dowell with Mr. Doughton. 
Smith of Idaho with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
. Watres with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma. 
„ Hale with Mr. Parks. 
. Cable with Mr. McMillan. 
. Brown with Mr. Hall of Mississippi. 
. Kvale with Mr. Jeffers. 
. Hudson with Mr. Dominick. 
. Wolfenden with Mr. Wingo. 
„ Haugen with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Freeman with Mr. Mooney. 
r. Britten with Mr. All 
. Jenkins with Mr. Collins. 
Mrs. McCormick of Ilinois with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Stedman. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. TEMPLE, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
THE HAGUE CONFERENCE—CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up House Joint Resolution 331 and ask 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 331 
Joint resolution relative to The Hague Conference on the Codification of 
International Law 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress of the United States of America 
expresses its approval of the action of the United States delegation at 
The Hague Conference on the Codification of International Law in 
voting against the “ convention on certain questions relating to the con- 
flict of nationality laws.” 

Resolved further, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States of America that there should be absolute equality for 
both sexes in nationality, and that in the treaties, law, and practice of 
the United States relating to nationality there should be no distinction 
based on sex. 

With a committee amendment as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ conference,” insert the figures “ 1930," 


The SPEAKER. The bill is on the House Calendar. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has one hour. 


1930 


Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FISH. , Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, while a 
conference was being held in London for the purpose of limiting 
naval armaments, to which we sent as our delegates the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Navy, and several Senators, 
another conference was held at The Hague, in Holland, for the 
purpose of codifying international law, a very important con- 
ference, but one in which the American people took little inter- 
est because their attention was centered on the London Confer- 
ence for Limitation of Naval Armaments. 

We sent our delegates to The Hague Conference on the Codi- 
fication of International Law, which began on March 13 and 
concluded on April 12, 1930. Mr. David Hunter Miller, editor 
of treaties in the State Department, was the chairman of the 
delegation. The other members were Mr. Green H. Hackworth, 
Solicitor of the Department of State; Mr. R. W. Flournoy, jr., 
Assistant Solicitor, Department of State; Mr. Theodore G. 
Risley, Solicitor, Department of Labor; and Mrs. Ruth B. 
Shipley, Chief of the Passport Division in the Department of 
State. The following, Prof. James Brown Scott, president of 
the American Institute of International Law; Miss Alice Paul 
and Hon. Joms L. Caste, Representative jn Congress from Ohio, 
who has sponsored in Congress the legislation for equality 
between men and women in nationality, appeared before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and specifically indorsed the 
pending resolution. 

The purpose of the conference at The Hague was to recodify 
international law. That conference took up the question of 
nationality, and proposed to write into the proposed world code 
certain inequalities with reference to nationality in contraven- 
tion to the well-understood principle of the American Govern- 
ment, as developed and formulated by the United States, that 
there should be no discrimination or distinctions based on sex 
in nationality. 

In other words, the Old World wanted to continue their 
principles and their practices and write them into international 
law, which would be the world code for generations to come. 

Our delegation, headed by Mr. Miller, opposed these inequali- 
ties throughout, but was yoted down by a vote of 40 to 1 on 
the adoption of the convention. It seems to me to be a question 
of calling upon the New World to redress the wrongs of the Old. 
Our delegates stood up in that conference, in spite of over- 
whelming opposition, and opposed these inequalities based on 
sex and refused to support or sign the convention. 

It is the purpose of this resolution to indorse the action of 
our delegates and to uphold the principle of equality in refer- 
ence to nationality, and also to make clear the declared policy 
of the United States of America that there should be absolute 
equality to both sexes in nationality and that in the treaties 
and laws of the United States relating to nationality there 
should be no distinction based on sex. 

Two different hearings were held before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Leaders of various women’s groups through- 
out the country appeared, and I am happy to say that they were 
unanimous, which is not always the case with women any more 
than with men on different important issues pending before the 
country, particularly such an important one as this; but all 
groups of women through their leaders approved this resolu- 
tion as reported unanimously by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Representative Canty, who is the leader for this kind of legis- 
lation in the House, appeared before the committee and indorsed 
the resolution most emphatically. Prof. James Brown Scott, 
who was head of the American Institute on International Law, 
appeared and spoke in favor of the resolution without any 
change or amendment, 

The resolution comes to you with the unanimous report of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and of all groups of women, 
not only in the National Woman's Party but all the different 
groups of women throughout the country, backed by a unani- 
mous report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs after careful 
consideration based on the open hearings before the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in the Recorp all the 
articles that were adopted in the convention on nationality 
laws. Our delegates approved some of the 17 articles and 
disapproved others, but the entire convention was disapproved 
by our delegates because it contained principles of inequality 
contrary to our laws in reference to nationality. Therefore 
I thought it would be well to put in the Rroonůb at this time 
all the articles contained in the convention. I am under the 
wore our delegates opposed most of the articles from 

to 17. 
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CONVENTION ON CERTAIN QUESTIONS ‘RELATING TO THE CONFLICT OF 
NationaLiry Laws 
Names of the high contracting partics 

Considering that it is of importance to settle by international agree- 
ment questions relating to the conflict of nationality laws; 

Being convinced that it is in the general interest of the international 
community to secure that all its members should recognize that every 
person should have a nationality, and should have one nationality only; 

Recognizing accordingly that the ideal toward which the efforts of 
humanity should be directed in this domain is the abolition of all cases 
both of statelessness and of double nationality ; 

Being of opinion that under the economic and social conditions which 
at present exist in the various countries it is not possible to reach 
immediately a uniform solution of all the above-mentioned problems; 

Being desirous, nevertheless, as a first step toward this great achieve- 
ment of settling in a first attempt at progressive codification those ques- 
tions relating to the conflict of nationality laws on which it is possible 
at the present time to reach international agreement ; 

Haye decided to conclude a convention, and have for this purpose 
appointed as their plenipotentiarics : 

Designation of plenipotentiaries 

Who, having deposited their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed as follows: 

CHAPTER I,—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 1 

It is for each state to determine under its own law who are its 
nationals, This Jaw shall be recognized by other states, in so far as it 
is consistent with international conventions, international custom, and 
the principles of law generally recognized with regard to nationality. 

Article 2 


Any question as to whether a person possesses the nationality of a 
particular state shall be determined in accordance with the law of that 
state. 

Article $ 

Subject to the provisions of the present convention, a person having 
two or more nationalities may be regarded as its national by each of 
the states whose nationality he possesses. 

Article 4 


A state may not afford diplomatic protection to one of its nationals 
against a state whose nationality such person also possesses. 
Article 5 
Within a third state a person having more than one nationality shall 
be treated as if he had only one. Without prejudice to the application 
of its law in matters of personal status and of any conventions in force, 
a third state shall, of the nationalities which any such person possesses, 
recognize exclusively in its territory either the nationality of the country 
in which he is habitually and principally resident or the nationality of 
the country with which in the circumstances he appears to be in fact 
most closely connected. 
Article 6 


Without prejudice to the liberty of a state to accord wider rights 
to renounce its nationality, a person possessing two nationalities ac- 
quired without any voluntary act on his part may renounce one of 
them with the authorization of the state whose nationality he desires 
to surrender, 

This authorization may not be refused in the case of a person who 
has his habitual and principal residence abroad if the conditions laid 
down in the law of the State whose nationality he desires to surrender 
are satisfied. 

CHAPTER I.—EXPATRIATION PERMITS 
Article 7 


In so far as the law of a state provides for the issue of an expatria- 
tion permit, such a permit shall not entail the loss of the nationality 
of the state which issues it, unless the person to whom it is issued 
possesses another nationality or unless and until he acquires another 
nationality. 

An expatriation permit shall lapse if the holder does not acquire a 
new nationality within the period fixed by the state which bas issued 
the permit. This provision shall not apply in the case of an individual 
who, at the time when he receives the expatriation permit, already 
possesses a nationality other than that of the state by which the permit 
is issued to him. 

The state whose nationality is acquired by a person to whom an ex- 
patriation permit has been issued, shall notify such acquisition to the 
state which has issued the permit. 


CHAPTER II.—NATIONALITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 
Article 8 
If the national law of the wife causes her to lose her nationality on 


marriage with a foreigner, this consequence shall be conditional on her 
acquiring the nationality of the husband. 
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If the national law of the wife causes her to lose her nationality 
upon a change in the nationality of her husband occurring during mar- 
riage, this consequence shall be conditional on her acquiring her hus- 
band’s new nationality. 

Article 10 

Naturalization of the husband during marriage shall not involve a 

change in the nationality of the wife except with her consent. 


Article 11 


The wife who, under the law of her country, lost her nationality on 
marriage shall not recover it after the dissolution of the marriage ex- 
cept on her own application and in accordance with the law of that 
country. If she does recover it, she shall lose the nationality which 
she acquired by reason of the marriage. 

CHAPTER IV.—NATIONALITY OF CHILDREN 
Article 12 : 

Rules of law which confer nationality by reason of birth on the ter- 
ritory of a state shall not apply automatically to children born to per- 
sons enjoying diplomatic immunities in the country where the birth 
occurs. 

The law of each state shall permit children of consuls de carriére, or 
of officials of foreign states charged with official missions by their 
governments, to become divested, by repudiation or otherwise, of the 
nationality of the state in which they were born in any case in which 
on birth they acquired dual nationality, provided that they retain the 
nationality of their parents. 


Article 13 


Naturalization of the parents shall confer on such of their children as, 
according to its law, are minors the nationality of the state by which 
the naturalization is granted. In such case the law of that state may 
specify the conditions governing the acquisition of its nationality by 
the minor children as a result of the naturalization of the parents. 

In cases where minor children do not acquire the nationality of their 
parents as the result of the naturalization of the latter, they shall 
retain their existing nationality. 

Article 14 

A child whose parents are both unknown shall have the nationality of 
the country of birth. If the child's parentage is established, its na- 
tionality shall be determined by the rules applicable in cases where the 
parentage is known. 

A foundling is, until the contrary is proved, presumed to have been 
born on the territory of the state in which it was found. 


Article 15 


Where’ the nationality of a state is not acquired automatically by 
reason of birth on its territory, a child born on the territory of that 
State of parents having no nationality, or of unknown nationality, may 
obtain the nationality of the said state. The law of that state shall 
determine the conditions governing the acquisition of its nationality in 
such cases. 

Artiole 16 


If the law of the state whose nationality an illegitimate child pos- 
sesses recognizes that that nationality may be lost as a consequence of 
a change in the civil status of the child (legitimation, recognition), 
such loss shall be conditional on the acquisition by the child of the 
nationality of another state under the law of that state governing the 
effect of the change in civil status upon nationality. 

CHAPTER V.—ADOPTION 
Article Tt 

If the law of a state recognizes that its nationality may be lost as 
the result of adoption, this loss shall be conditional upon the acquisition 
by the person adopted of the nationality of the person by whom he is 
adopted under the law of the state of which the latter is a national 
governing the effect of adoption upon nationality. 

CHAPTER VI.—GENERAL AND FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 18 

The high contracting parties agree to apply the principles and rules 
contained in the preceding articles in their relations with each other as 
from the date of the entry into force of the present convention. 

The inclusion of the above-mentioned principles and rules in the con- 
vention shall in no way be deemed to prejudice the question whether 
they do or do not already form part of international law. 

It is understood that, in so far as any point is not covered by any 
of the provisions of the preceding article, the existing principles and 
rules of international law shall remain in force. 


Article 19 


Nothing in the present convention shall affect the provisions of any 
treaty, convention, or agreement in force between any of the high con- 
tracting parties relating to nationality or matters connected therewith. 
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Article 20 


Any high contracting party may, when signing or ratifying the 
present convention or acceding thereto, append an express reservation 
excluding any one or more of the provisions of articles 1 to 17 and 21. 

The provisions thus excluded can not be applied against the contract- 
ing party who has made the reservation nor relied on by that party 
against any other contracting party. ‘ 

Article 21 


If there should arise between the high contracting parties a dispute 
of any kind relating to the interpretation or application of the present 
convention and if such dispute can not be satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy, it shall be settled in accordance with any applicable agree- 
ments in force between the parties providing for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. 

In case there is no such agreement in force between the parties, 
the dispute shall be referred to arbitration or judicial settlement, in 
accordance with the constitutional procedure of each of the parties to 
the dispute. In the absence of agreement on the choice of another 
tribunal, the dispute shall be referred to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, if all the parties to the dispute are parties to the 
convention of December 16, 1920, relating to the statute of that court, 
and if any of the parties to the dispute is not a party to the convention 
of December 16, 1920, the dispute shall be referred to an arbitral 
tribunal constituted in accordance with The Hague convention of Octo- 
ber 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement of international disputes, 

Article 22 


The present convention shall remain open until December 31, 1930, 
for signature on behalf of any member of the League of Nations or of 
any nonmember state invited to the first codification conference or 
to which the council of the League of Nations has communicated a 
copy of the convention for this purpose. 

Article 23 

The present convention is subject to ratification. Ratifleations shall 
be deposited with the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The secretary general shall give notice of the deposit of each ratifica- 
tion to the members of the League of Nations and to the nonmember 
States mentioned in article 22, indicating the date of its deposit. 

Article 24 

As from January 1, 1931, any member of the League of Nations and 
any nonmember state mentioned in article 22 on whose behalf the con- 
vention has not been signed before that date may accede thereto. 

Accession shall be effected by an instrument deposited with the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations. The secretary general of the League of 
Nations shall give notice of each accession to the members of the League 
of Nations and to the nonmember states mentioned in article 22, indi- 
eating the date of the deposit of the instrument. 

Article 25 

A procès-verbal shall be drawn up by the secretary general of the 
League of Nations as soon as ratifications or accessions on behalf of 10 
members of the League of Nations or nonmember states have been 
deposited. 

A certified copy of this procès-verbal shall be sent by the secretary 
general of the League of Nations to each member of the League of 
Nations and to each nonmember state mentioned in article 22. 


Article 26 


The present convention shall enter into force on the ninetieth day 
after the date of the procès-verbal mentioned in article 25 as regards all 
members of the League of Nations or nonmember states on whose behalf 
ratifications or accessions have been deposited on the date of the 
procès-verbal, 

As regards any member of the league or nonmember state on whose 
behalf a ratification or accession is subsequently deposited, the conven- 
tion shall enter into force on the ninetieth day after the daté of the 
deposit of a ratification or accession on its behalf. 

Article 27 


As from January 1, 1936, any member of the League of Nations or 
any nonmember state in regard to which the present convention is then 
in force may address to the secretary general of the League of Nations a 
request for the revision of any or all of the provisions of this conven- 
tion. If such a request, after being communicated to the other members 
of the league and nonmember states in regard to which the convention 
is then in force, is supported within one year by at least nine of them, 
the council of the League of Nations shall decide, after consultation 
with the members of the League of Nations and the nonmember states 
mentioned in article 22, whether a conference should be specially con- 
yoked for that purpose or whether such revision should be considered at 
the next conference for the codification of international law. 

The high contracting parties agree that if the present convention is 
revised the revised convention may provide that upon its entry into 
force some or all of the provisions of the present convention shall be 
abrogated in respect of all of the parties to the present convention. 


1930 
Article 28 


The present convention may be denounced. 

Denuneiation shall be effected by a notification in writing addressed 
to the secretary general of the League of Nations, who shall inform 
all members of the League of Nations and the nonmember states men- 
tioned in article 22. 

Each denunciation shall take effect one year after the receipt by the 
secretary general of the notification but only as regards the member 
of the League or nonmember state on whose behalf it has been notified. 

Article 29 


1. Any high contracting party may, at the time of signature, ratifica- 
tion or accession, declare that, in accepting the present convention, he 
does not assume any obligations in respect of all or any of his colonies, 
protectorates, overseas territories, or territories under suzerainty or 
mandate, or in respect of certain parts of the population of the said ter- 
ritories ; and the present convention shall not apply to any territories or 
to the parts of their population named in such declaration, 

2. Any high contracting party may give notice to the secretary general 
of the League of Nations at any time subsequently that he desires that 
the convention shall apply to all or any of his territories or to the parts 
of their population which have been made the subject of a declaration 
under the preceding paragraph, and the conyention shall apply to all the 
territories, or the parts of their populaticn named in such notice, six 
months after its receipt by the secretary general of the League of 
Nations. 

3. Any high contracting party may at any time declare that he desires 
that the present convention shall cease to apply to all or any of his 
colonies, protectorates, overseas territories, or territories under su- 
zerainty or mandate, or in respect of certain parts of the population of 
the said territories, and the convention shall cease to apply to the terri- 
tories or to the parts of their population named in such declaration one 
year after its receipt by the secretary general of the League of Nations, 

4, Any high contracting party may make the reservations provided for 
in article 20 in respect of all or any of his colonies, protectorates, over- 
seas territories, or territories under suzerainty or mandate, or in respect 
of certain parts of the population of these territories at the time of 
signature, ratification, or accession to the convention or at the time of 
making a notification under the second paragraph of this article. 

5. The secretary general of the League of Nations shall communicate 
to all the members of the “League of Nations and nonmember states men- 
tioned in Article 22 all declarations and notices received in virtue of this 
article. 

Article 30 

The present convention shall be registered by the secretary general 

of the League of Nations as soon as it has entered into force. 


Article 81 


The French and English texts of the present convention shall both be 
authoritative. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Is this resolution much more 
than a mere gésture? 

Mr. FISH. It is far more than an ordi . It de- 
clares a definite policy on the part of the United States that 
we believe in equality in nationality without distinction as to 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


sex. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But, that is for the United 
States. Does not the part of the resolution go quite a little 
farther and undertake to point a finger as to what other coun- 
tries of the world may or should do? 

Mr. FISH. No. We have no power to do that; but this is not 
a gesture, because if we do not announce this policy at that 
time, they will proceed to write into the international code 
certain inequalities against women. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is exactly what I am 
intimating. We are by resolution endeavoring to direct action 
of other countries. 

Mr. FISH. That is the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This, then, is an effort to 
prevent some international body from doing something? 

Mr. FISH. Exactly. It is to uphold the hands of our dele- 
gates and try to prevent, as far as possible, the Old World 
from writing in inequalities against women in a proposed world 
code, which will be international law for generations to come. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Suppose this international 
body undertakes to say, as another international body did, that 
the matter of immigration is too much a world subject to be a 
domestic matter for any nation, what would we do then? 

Mr. FISH. Of course, we would oppose it. If they did that, 
then we should adopt a declaration of policy, if necessary, so 
that they would not proceed with any such proposition, so that 
they would know in advance that we would have nothing to do 
with such a code. 
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Mr. JOHNSON 91 Washington. If we get into the habit of 
adopting resolutions congratulating or revising or remonstrat- 
ing against what international bodies do, we are liable to 
establish precedents that will carry us some time a long way 
afield, although I think this ong is harmless. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman from Washington is correct. It is 
not good practice to pass a declaration of this kind unless it is 
to accomplish some object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What is the object? 

Mr. FISH. It is to serve notice on the rest of the world that 
we not only uphold the hands of our delegates, but that we 
declare absolute equality for both sexes in nationality to be 
our policy, and if any inequalities based on sex is written into 
an international code we will reject it. If we do not take this 
action, I know of no way of preventing foreign nations from 
proceeding with the international code and writing into inter- 
national law an unequal status for women in nationality that 
will be the guiding principle for years to come. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What we may wish to de- 
clare as our own United States policy with respect to equality 
of the sexes is all right. That is one thing. But when we 
undertake to direct, even by indirection, the policies of other 
nations, that is quite another. If we do it on one thing, we 
may have to do it on another, and thus we might have the 
House of Representatives from time to time bringing resolu- 
tions out of committees either indorsing or protesting or giving 
direction to some international body, hoping thus to infiuence 
treaties. 

Mr. FISH Well, if it is necessary, then it should be done. 
In this case it happens to be necessary, and I do not believe 
there is any sound reason why the House of Representatives 
should not exercise our proper influence on the publie opinion 
58 world on this or any other national or even international 

cy, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In between times, not only 
in this forum, but on the public platform, in the press, and 
elsewhere, we cry out against entangling alliances and denounce 
the efforts of other countries te dabble into and attempt to 
direct our internal affairs. 

Mr. FISH. That is what we are trying to prevent, by taking 


action in time. 

Mr. ,OHNSON of Washington. Well, I am afraid that the 
policy is fraught with danger. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. FisH] has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one additional minute 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. I want to put in the Recorp the planks of the 
different party platforms on the subject of equality of rights 


for women. The following is quoted from the platform of the 
Democratic Party, formulated in June, 1928: 


We declare for equality of women with men in all political and 
governmental matters. 


The platform of the Republican Party contained the follow- 
ing plank: 

The Republican Party, which from the first has sought to bring this 
development about, accepts whole-heartedly equality on the part of 
women. 


I trust that this resolution will pass without amendment, as 
it has the entire support of the committee and of all the women 
in the United States of America. [Applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Florida [Mrs. OWEN]. 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very glad to have the opportunity of saying a word in approval 
of this bill; first, because this bill bears a direct relationship 
to a problem which has been very close to my own experience, 
and, secondly, because it deals with an underlying principle 
which is a matter of vital interest to the women of the United 
States. 

Those of you who are familiar with the details of my own 
election contest know that it was possible to contest the right 
of a woman born in the United States of American parentage, 
with a family line so directly American that it includes 11 an- 
cestors under arms in the Revolution, to occupy a seat in this 
body on the ground that she had not been sufficiently long an 
American citizen to entitle her to that right. 

Because of that recent experience of my own, the nationality 
laws of our country are a matter of deep personal concern. 
But if this matter was one of concern to myself alone I should 
not feel that I had the right to address you. The principle 
approved in this resolution, that our country should recognize 
no sex discrimination in the matter of nationality, is one which 
this Congress itself has approved by its own action, one which 
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@ 
both of the great political parties of our country have ap- 
proved by their own statements, and one which was being tested 
when the American representatives at The Hague were asked 
to take part in signing a code which was not in accord with 
these principles. * 

In order that they should accurately represent the feeling of 
our Nation as expressed in the laws of Congress, and as affirmed 
by the statement of our political parties, and as implied in the 
sentiment of the people of our country, our American repre- 
sentatives took a stand alone against the other nations. The 
nationality laws in the world now in regard to women are in 
a fluid state. There is an extraordinary range of differing laws. 
If you study the nationality laws of the different nations of the 
world you will find that in some 13 nations men and women 
have exactly the same nationality rights under the laws of their 
countries. In several other nations they approximate equality. 
In still other nations as soon as a Woman marries her nation- 
ality is lost. There is no recdgnition of the dignity and indi- 
viduality of her citizenship. It has been recognized that it is 
desirable that there should be some degree of conformity be- 
tween the nations on this subject. 

This conference called at The Hague had for one of its major 
purposes the codification of these nationality laws. It has been 
recognized that little by little we must approximate interna- 
tional understanding and agreement. When our representatives 
went to The Hague and saw that the codification of these laws 
was crystallizing in a form which was unjust toward the nation- 
ality of women the American representatives stood aside and 
refused to sign the convention. They took a stand in favor of 
the view of the new world as against the old view, and we are 
asking Congress to recognize their action with approval and to 
express by resolution what has already been implied by legis- 
lation passed in Co 

I feel that if this is an unprecedented action it is warranted 
by the importance of the underlying principle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the Member from 
Florida yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Part of this resolution is 
right and proper. It reads: 

Resolved further, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
United States of America that there should be absolute equality for 
both sexes in nationality— 


And so forth. It would be all well and good if Congress 
wanted to make such a declaration, because that is in line with 
legislation that is being enacted from time to time by the Con- 
gress. That part of the proposal is in full accord with the plat- 
form declarations of both political parties. But the resolution 
also provides: 

That the Congress of the United States of America expresses its 
approval of the action of the United States delegation at The Hague 
Conference of 1930. 


Why is it necessary for Congress to do that? 

Mrs. OWEN. It may not be necessary, but I think it is 
appropriate. [Applause] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It may be appropriate in an 
effort to sécure the equality of the sexes throughout the world 
in the course of time, but I am inclined to think that this 
embarks the Congress of the United States on the precedent of 
attempting to direct the internal doings of other countries. 
Now this is proposed to be done in a body that is not the treaty- 
making body. Also, it makes this House pay attention to inter- 
national conferences held elsewhere in the world, 

Mrs. OWEN. I think it is very important that we should pay 
attention to what is done in international conferences. If I 
may answer the gentleman, this resolution does not approve or 
disapprove the action of the conference itself. It approves the 
action of the American delegates in refusing to allow interna- 
tional law to be crystallized in such a way as to do an injustice 
to women. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. Les. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is not this the only manner in which we 
could direct the attention of the world to the fact that the 
American people are behind the action of its delegates to this 
convention ? 

Mrs. OWEN. It is the only way I know to direct the atten- 
tion of the nations to this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In 1924 an international con- 
ference was held in Geneva and American observers were pres- 
ent. They were there to be observers in order to see what was 
going to happen, but after full conference it was decided that 
they were not there to even cast one dissenting vote. That con- 
ference dealt with several international matters, among others 
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immigration, and the stand was taken that immigration was too 
great a subject to be treated as an international matter by any 
country. No one came back here to enter a protest or confirma- 
tion of that by a resolution of the House. 

Mrs, OWEN. I understood the gentleman to say they were 
observers and not active participants in the conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. They might have been par- 
ticipants, but actually were observers and went in and came out 
Somewhat as these women went in and came out of this con- 
ference. 

Mrs. OWEN. Gentlemen were also members of our American 
delegation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would say ladies and gen- 
tlemen, then, including several unofficial delegates, Miss Stevens 
and others. All the American delegation to that conference did 
was to cast its protesting vote of one. Was not that true of this 
conference, that there was a protesting vote of one? 

Mrs. OWEN. No. The whole delegation took a stand against 
the 40 votes which were cast for a codification of the laws in 
opposition to the American spirit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It amounted then to 
is Mrs. OWEN. To a protesting vote on the part of the United 

tates. 

5 Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As one unit of the United 
tates. 

Mrs. OWEN. As one United States unit; yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This was a conference for the codifica- 
tion of laws. We sent a delegation there representing the 
United States. On this particular question they had no direct 
instructions or mandate, and now we are simply announcing 
that their action meets with the approval of the Congress. 

Mrs. OWEN. The gentleman states the matter correctly. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentlewoman will permit, there were four 
men among the delegates and only one woman, and this is merely 
the approval of the Congress, representing the people, of the 
action taken by the delegates representing the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 2 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. Les. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This was a convention on certain questions 
relating to the conflict of nationality laws. Was that the only 
subject of law that was under consideration by this Hague 
conference? 

Mrs. OWEN. No; that was not the only subject. The rela- 
tions between the nations on the high seas were also under con- 
sideration. But we are only approving the action in regard to 
this one decision, and we are not asking a study to be made 
or approval of any other action taken by the conference. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If we take this action of approval, will it 
hold up the codification of all international law? 

Mrs. OWEN. No; because the United States.refused to sign 
the codification in its present form. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Because they did not consider the sexes 
equal? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then this is holding up the codification of 
all international law? * 

Mrs. OWEN. Not at all. They have proceeded, except that 
the United States is not one of the signers. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Is this important enough that we should 
hold up the codification of international law if 39 out of the 40 
nations are in' favor of it? Should we stand out just because 
the other 39 do not agree with us or 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentlewoman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes more to 
the gentlewoman from Florida. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Or had we better go along and help them 
codify international law without this subject in it, with the 
hope that later we can convince them that by amendment, or 
otherwise, this idea should be incorporated in international law? 

Mrs. OWEN. Do I understand the gentleman, himself, is in 
sympathy with equality of the sexes in nationality and the 
gentleman is merely questioning whether that end would be 
attained more quickly by compromising with the other nations 
or by taking an individual stand? Is that the position of the 
gentleman? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, the action of our delegates to the 
convention referred to in the resolution is new to me, and I am 
asking the questions for information. 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 


And what I want to know is whether we 


should hold up the codification of international law just be- 
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cause on this particular subject 39 nations are against us and 
we are alone. Are we holding up the codification of interna- 
tional law because of our position on the idea expressed in this 
resolution? It occurs to me that if this is the only thing in 
the way of codification of international law we should go along 
with the other 39 nations and codify international law, and then 
maybe later persuade the other 39 nations to our way of think- 
ing in regard to sex equality so far as nationality is concerned. 

Mrs. OWEN. May I answer the gentleman by a question? 
If you were asked to surrender the dignity of your own citizen- 
ship in order to get some compromise, would you be willing to 
accept less than a complete right to hold your American na- 
tionality inviolate? 

Nationality is a sacred possession, equally sacred to men and 
to women. Our American nationality was purchased for us by 
the sacrifice of our forefathers. It has been safeguarded by 
the devotion of our citizenry, both in war and in peace; ang 
as the American woman has borne uncomplainingly her share 
in the privations of pioneering, as by her example and precept 
in the home and in the school she has helped to shape the 
patriotic ideals of our people, as she has borne her share of the 
burden in time of war, both by her personal service and by the 
gift of that which is dearer to her than life itself, the child she 
has borne and raised to manhood, it is fitting that the Govern- 
ment of our country should have recognized by its law the right 
of the American woman to the same dignity and individuality of 
citizenship which has always been accorded the American man. 
In declaring as a national policy this fundamental principle 
which has been recognized by our law, the United States of 
America holds aloft a sure light which will give hope and 
courage to all women. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No woman American citizen 
surrenders her own citizenship under any circumstances. She 
is protected by our laws, but she is reaching out and wanting 
other countries to do the same thing. 

Mrs. OWEN. No; she is refusing to surrender the principle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But she holds the American 
citizenship that Congress gave her or that she was born to. 

Mrs. OWEN. Exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. And that far she is right. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentlewoman permit me to 
interrupt in order to answer the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Iowa? As I understand, there were only three sub- 
jects which were under negotiation and study at this conference ; 
one was territorial waters, I have forgotten the second one, and 
the third question concerned nationality. A failure to agree on 
the question of nationality in no wise affects the ability of the 
American representatives at this conference to go ahead and 
study the other features of international law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, that adds a new phase to the sub- 
ject. Do I understand then that these 39 nations and the 
United States did agree on codification of international law so 
far as the question of territorial waters is concerned? 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I do not know how far they got in 
the consideration of that question, 

Mr. FISH. No; they did not agree at all, and this is the only 
way we have to change the attitude of the foreign governments— 
by action of Congress, They will then realize we are serious 
and that we mean what we say and that, we believe in equality 
for both sexes in nationality. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Understand me, I am not out of sympathy 
with this resolution, so far as the United States is concerned. 
The only question in my mind is whether we ought to hold up 
the whole codification of international law when we have no 
support from the other nations for the idea embodied in this 
resolution. 

This does not change the attitude of the United States on the 
question of equality of nationality for both sexes. Our own laws 
settle that. 

Mr. FISH. After this resolution goes thréugh we will have 
more support. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentlewoman from Florida yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is not a question of whether the Congress 
is going to hold up the codification of international law or not. 
Our delegates to this conference did hold it up on this point. 
Their work is done, and the only question is whether we approve 
or whether we disapprove of what the representatives of this 
Nation did, in harmony with our laws. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask a question 
for information. Did the delegates to this conference at The 
Hague report to Congress? 

Mrs. OWEN. They reported to the State Department. 
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Mr. FISH. The chairman of this delegation appeared before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and made a very detailed 
report on the entire proceeding and on the vote on every article. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Was that an official act on 
the part of this delegation after they had attended this inter- 
national conference? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. 
gentleman? 

Mrs. OWEN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The fact is that the negotiation of a treaty 
is in the hands of the President. The gentleman would not need 
to be reminded of that fact if he had not asked the question. 
Men sent abroad to negotiate a treaty do not report to the 
Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They report to the President; and if they had 
signed a treaty, that treaty would have gone to the Senate. They 
did not sign it, and therefore nothing goes to the Congress or to 
the Senate, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I understand that thoroughly. 
I am trying to bring out that point. Of course, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE], with his long experience on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, would have far superior knowl- 
edge to mine with respect to the procedure with reference to 
sending delegates abroad to an international conference and the 
place to which they report. The purpose they had in mind in 
the making of a treaty and the subject to be considered is one 
thing. The report of these delegates to the State Department 
and to the President is another thing, and action in the House 
of Representatives is still another thing. Treaties are not made 
here; and with all due respect—disliking very much to get into 
this dispute, and not wanting to take up the time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Florida, which I hope will be extended—I have 
grave doubt as to the wisdom of the House of Representatives 
going so far in this matter. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I know it would be of some 
importance to me, and possibly to other Members, if we could 
find out who these delegates were. 

Mrs. OWEN. I think the list of delegates was read by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FIs HJ. The chairman of our 
delegation was David Hunter Miller. I have not the exact list 
of delegates here. 

Mr. FISH. David Hunter Miller, of the State Department, 
was the head delegate. There was a delegate from the State 
Department and from the Labor Department, and Mrs. Shipley, 
from the visa bureau. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. They were all Government em- 
ployees, and they spoke for the attitude of the country. 

Mr. FISH. They spoke for the attitude of the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. This resolution indorses the 
expression of certain employees of the Goyernment. 

Mr. FISH. No; the gentleman at the head of the committee 
was a distinguished Democrat, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If they had been selected 
from the public at large it might present a different situation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Probably the most experienced 
diplomatic negotiator in this country, James Brown Scott, ap- 
peared before the committee and gave information upon this 
matter in detail, and he earnestly urged that action be taken, 
and a notification to the world of what this Government believed 
to be right. I do not think if that is the purpose of the reso- 
lution to tell the world what we believe, and where we stand, 
that it can do any harm to say so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Without going into the merits 
of the resolution, I think it is an attempt to save the face of 
Government employees or the heads of departments for—using a 
slang expression—“ busting up” the conference. This looks like 
a gesture to save their face at this time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Let me say that the way I understand it is 
that the delegates are acting under instructions from the State 
Department. They were not acting by themselves, but under 
instructions from the State Department here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like a minute or so. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield a minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have given very little study 
to this, but I think it is as much as the average Member has 
given. I do not believe in the House going outside at present 
of the proper field of legislation in this way. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House has asked the House to pass 
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upon something that is within the power of the President and 
the Senate, It is not within the proper domain of the House 
of Representatives. For one I have supported woman's suffrage 
and equality for women, but I have not gotten to the point where 
I am ready to say what must be the law or practice of any 
other nation, 

I am not one that is certain that the Senate of the United 
States is always right. I think the Senate has mixed in things 
that are not in its proper domain. But the ratification of trea- 
ties and the consideration of and approval of the codification 
of international law is not within the province of the House. 
It is within the province of the Senate. Therefore, I do not 
believe that the House should speedily or hastily declare a thing 
of this kind when the committee has heard only one side. 

Two or three years ago in reference to the World Court we 
hastily adopted a resolution that had no effect to advance the 
World Court. It only put the House Members on, record hastily 
and without proper consideration. I do not believe we should 
again repeat that mistake. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I have the time. 

Mr. HOWARD. In view of the statement by the gentleman 
that the Senate is not always right, that it does not always 
do the right thing, why does the gentleman hesitate to give the 
Senate advice? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the Senate has overlooked many ocea- 
sions when they had an opportunity to take advice from the 
House, and I have no reason to expect that they would profit 
by any advice that we might give them now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? This 
is not without precedent. Some time ago the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed a resolution asking the President to call a 
conference for the limitation of naval armament. 

The House has frequently declared its opinion to the world 
by House resolution on a variety of subjects. A little more than 
a hundred years ago, in his first great speech made in this body, 
Daniel Webster introduced a resolution, which was passed, de- 
claring to the world our sympathy with the struggle of the Greek 
Nation for independence, because he thought it was right, al- 
though many other nations were opposed to them. As I under- 
stand the proponents of this resolution, they think the resolution 
is right, and that we have taken a position that is irrevocable. 


Mr. CRAMTON. This is not a resolution declaring the sym- 


pathy of Congress with struggling women throughout the world. 
It is merely a resolution indorsing the action of certain dele- 
gates, which action this House knows very little about. All it 
knows about it has been presented by those who wanted the 
delegation to take that action, possibly the delegates themselves, 
in an ex parte way. I do not believe the House ought to mix in 
the proposition, certainly not with the very limited information 
we now have. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, just a word in 
reply to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. If there 
is anything that the House of Representatives ought to begin to 
do and to do thoroughly, it is, I think, to exercise its constitu- 
tional right to express its opinion upon questions of national 
policy. [Applause.] People talk about the House losing „the 
respect of the country. If it is losing that respect, it is, in part 
at least, because of arguments like that of the gentleman from 
Michigan, that we, the representatives of the American people, 
must not upon questions of national policy express an opinion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is not this a question of international rather 
than national policy? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all, It is a question 
purely of national policy. The gentleman has misread the 
resolution, and also, in my judgement, has misinterpreted it. 
When the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] 
rose, I was trying to get the floor in order to cite the same 
precedent which he cited. Daniel Webster, one of the greatest 
statesmen the world has ever known, introduced, during his first 
term in this House, a resolution calling upon the House of 
Representatives to express its sympathy with the Greek people 
struggling against Turkish tyranny. It was objected then, as 
the gentleman from Michigan objects now, that this House 
should refrain from doing any such thing, because the Senate 
had all to do with national treaties. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not a treaty; it is the matter of 

ing an opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of order. I make a point of order against the word 
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“treaties ” in the resolution, as not being within the jurisdiction 
of this House. 

The SPEAKER. It is very well known in the House that 
the Chair refuses to rule on questions of constitutionality. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Then I make the point of 
order on the question of the jurisdiction of the House, that 
anit owe has no jurisdiction to pass a resolution dealing with 

es. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from New York had made 
his point of order earlier, before the House undertook the con- 
sideration of the resolution, the Chair would have ruled on the 
question; but the resolution has been debated, and the House 
has taken jurisdiction, and the question of the jurisdiction of 
the committee to report it would now come too late. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [ Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, I hesitated quite a bit before I undertook 
to ask a few questions for information from the distinguished 
author of this bill, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fis], 
and the equally distinguished legislator from Florida [Mrs. 
Owen]. But I feel that I have done right. I have been re- 
warded in seeing this debate accelerated. It is now clear that 
the resolution under cons‘deration is something more than a 
mere perfuntory resolution. One part of it, as I have pointed 
out, is good and highly desirable. Now, then, even though our 
delegates were quite right in walking out of that Hague con- 
ference, I feel that in undertaking to vote approval as ex- 
pressed in the other part of this resolution, we are getting into 
the internal affairs of other nations. It may be by indirection, 
but are we not doing it? 

I feel, I know, that even though each and every one of us 
here is firmly of the belief that every woman in the United 
States should have every right that every man in the United 
States has—it is our policy, what is more, we hope that the 
equalities that we in the United States are extending to the 
women here will be extended to the women of other nations 
by the laws of their governments—yet I feel se sure that we 
are treading on dangerous ground when we endeavor to enact 
the first part of this resolution that I have not hesitated to call 
attention to that belief. We all appreciate the painful and 
unfortunate difficulties that befell Mrs. Owen in the contest 
against her for ber seat in Congress, which charges were un- 
justified in the first place. 

Our committee, familiar with the Cable Act of 1922, offered to 
her its aid, which she did not need. Her problem ran to the 
meaning of the Cable Act of September 22, 1922, which gave to 
women who were married after that date to aliens rights equal 
to those given to other women—separate and independent citi- 
zenship. But that act did not give that right to those women 
who had married aliens prior to that date. Congress at this 
very moment is trying to correct that situation. Only two 
weeks ago this House, by unanimous consent, passed a bill to 
give to those American women married prior to 1922 the same 
rights as Americans that the women married after that date 
have already received. That bill is now in the Senate. Un- 
fortunately the other body has loaded enough amendments on 
it to sink a ship. Ten or twelve other naturalization and citi- 
zenship bills are riding on that bill, hoping to fly through on the 
wings of the woman's citizenship bill because the latter is popu- 
lar. My friends, the women leaders and the women voters do 
not want one single thing that the men do not want. I am not 
afraid to speak here in the House, because the women who are 
in this movement are themselves fair. They do not insist that 
one part of this resolution be carried because of the strength 
and righteousness of the other part. I fully believe that the 
second part, affirming our policy as to the rights of women, will 
do just as much good in helping to extend that policy abroad 
as the other part probably more good. 

The House has acted to cure the Cable Act. Other legisla- 
tion in behalf of woman's equality are in prospect. We are 
about to vote. 

Members will come trooping in through the lobby doors and 
will find that the yea vote is the popular one—the easy yote— 
but I believe it has been my duty to ask for more information 
and to point to certain dangers. We have had only a little 
knowledge of this from the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
but we know a little more about it, but we do not know the de- 
tails of this conference at The Hague. We do not know any- 


thing about the report to the State Department. There seem to 
be no printed reports from the committee. I ask you to notice 
the language in the second part of the resolution: 


Resolved further, That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the | 
United States of America that there should be absolute equality for 
both sexes in nationality and that in the treaties, law, and practice of 
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the United States relating to nationality there should be no distinction 
based on sex. 


That says what it should be, but it is not what it is now. 
Rights are not yet equal eyen in the United States. So that 
declaration is good. That part of the resolution is all right. At 
the proper time, if possible, I shall move to strike out all of the 
first paragraph. 

I believe if you stop for a moment and consider the matter 
you will conclude that it is hardly cur business in a matter of 
this kind to undertake to point the way to the European 
nations when we have had so much trouble about the League 
of Nations, and are in so much doubt about the World Court. 
We should remember that one lady Member of this body, the 
present Member from Illinois [Mrs. McCormick], won her can- 
didacy for nomination to the other body by proclaiming through- 
out the State of Illinois against entangling alliances. What she 
did, fellow Members, we should and can do here. She has set 
us an example. Pass the second part of this resolution; let the 
first part wait, and you will not regret it. [Applause.] 

I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT rose. 

meg SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
n 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to inquire as to the resolution before 
the House, whether it is divisible, so that we can have a separate 
vote on the two resolutions? 

As to the first resolution, a Member sitting near me suggests 
that it can be stricken out, but I apprehend that that oppor- 
tunity will not be accorded. My inquiry is whether under the 
rules of the House we may have the opportunity to have a 
separate vote on each of the respective resolutions. 

The Chair will notice that the first resolve refers to the action 
of our delegates at The Hague Conference on the Codification 
of International Law. We have not yet been informed authori- 
tatively by any member of the committee just what the action 
of the delegates was. We are acting in the dark. 

As to the second resolution, it is a declaration of national 
policy. There may be some Members here who would like to 
yote against the first part of the resolution who may be willing 
to vote for the second resolve, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask if under 
the rules it would be permissible for me to be recognized to 
strike out the language from line 3 to the end of line 7? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania yields, 
the gentleman from Washington could do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Otherwise, the only thing that the gentle- 
man could do would be to move to recommit and strike out that 
resolve. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I simply rose to clear up 
in my own mind as well as in the minds of others the question 
whether or not we are to understand that our delegates, when 
there were up for consideration other questions than this par- 
ticular subject, such as maritime matters, walked out of that 
conference and refused to take further part in it because they 
could not secure an agreement in the conference as to the 
question of women’s rights and women’s nationality. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that the other ques- 
tions that were raised there had to do with territorial waters 
and the responsibilities of nations for damages and injuries to 
aliens. The consideration of those questions was not completed, 
and no vote was taken on them, and the conference adjourned 
without a second vote on either of these two issues. The only 
convention that was completed was that concerning nationality, 
which is the question now pending before the House. In answer- 
ing the question of the gentleman, I would say that our dele- 
gates did not leave the conference until the conference adjourned. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The fact is that they did not withdraw 
from that conference on account of this disagreement? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; they did. The New York Times 
says they withdrew and would not act on other matters. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not understand that they did 
withdraw from this conference. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division of the 
question, and I call the Speaker's attention to paragraph 6 of 
Rule XVI, which says: 


On the demand of any Member before the question is put, a question 
shall be divided if it includes propositions so distinct in substance that 
one being taken away a substantive proposition shall remain. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is familiar with that rule, but 
he doubts if it applies to a case like this. The Chair is of opin- 
ion that this resolution can not be divided. The Chair finds in 
the Manual, section 775, this: 


In voting on the engrossment or passage of a bill or joint resolution 
a separate vote on the various portions may not be demanded. (V, 
6144-6146.) 


These decisions before the Chair are very old, as old us 1856. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can see the pertinency and correctness of 
the ruling of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks you can not divide the 
question here. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is it true that there is no opportunity to 
amend or recommit the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It would be in order to move to recommit 
after the third reading. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then there would be an opportunity to 
recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This resolution is very appealing with 
reference to the attitude and views of the Congress and people 
of the United States on the question of equality of the na- 
tionality of the sexes. I have, however, very serious doubt that 
we are serving any good purpose in the passage of this resolu- 
tion. The codification of international law has been the sub- 
ject of consideration by governments of the world for a long 
time. It is now in progress. Meetings of various kinds are 
being held looking toward the possibility, with the hope of 
realization, of the codification of the laws, upon which nations 
might agree. 

Here we are taking one single question, piecemeal, and ex- 
pressing our views upon that single problem that relates to this 
matter of international law. I think it is a wrong beginning 
for Congress to take up one question or another question or a 
third question relating to international law, which is the sub- 
ject of codification and consideration the world over, and ex- 
press its opinion upon that one single subject. Let us wait until 
some progress has been made in the codification of international 
law generally and until specific questions are submitted to Con- 
gress, whether we will agree to any particular form upon 
which the nations of the world have united, and which they 
are offering for our approval. For the present I think we 
should defer action upon this matter, and I hope a motion will 
be made to recommit this bill to the committee for further 
consideration. 

So far as the references to treaties in the pending resolution 
are concerned, I think they should be omitted, as the jurisdic- 
tion as to them is entirely in the Senate. To that end the reso- 
lution should be properly amended, 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be considerable 
misunderstanding about this resolution. It is not an attempt 
to say how other nations shall deal with women within their 
boundaries. The refusal of our delegates to sign a convention 
which was intended to be a chapter in the proposed international 
law code was a refusal to accept a law that would be binding 
on the United States as an international law but is out of har- 
mony with our own law. We can not allow the nations of the 
world to impose upon us as international law principles that 
are contradictory of our domestic law. Now, what is the mode 
of procedure by which international law is made? There is no 
international legislative body to enact it. Some international 
law has grown up by custom as common law. In modern times 
the commoner method of getting changes in international law 
is by international conferences which draw up treaties, in which 
the signatory powers agree on a code or a partial code cover- 
ing a certain subject. Such a treaty is recognized as a real 
source of international law but binding only upon the nations. 
that have accepted it. 

Our delegates at The Hague found presented to them or under 
consideration at the conference a chapter which would have 
been a part of a treaty which, in their judgment and in the 
judgment of the State Department, from which they were get- 
ting instructions from day to day, was out of harmony with 
our own domestic law. If that had been incorporated into a 
treaty and had been ratified by the Senate, it would have super- 
seded our law. A treaty that is newer than the enacted statute 
is in force. > 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The second part of the resolution, lines 8 
to 12, would certainly cover all that the gentleman argues for. 
We can understand that. We know what it is about. Whether 
it is within our jurisdiction or not is another question, but we 
do understand and know what it is about. But, lines 3 to 7, in 
which we are asked to indorse the actions of our representatives 
at the conference, when we have only the most imperfect and 
vague idea of the circumstances under which they acted, or as 
to the action itself, appeals to me as entirely unnecessary even 
from the viewpoint of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, it is unnecessary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am asking the gentleman if it would be 
agreeable to him to eliminate lines 3 to 7 from the resolution? 
75 TEMPLE. I have no instruction from the committee to 

o that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And let the vote be taken simply on lines 8 
to 11, or, will it be agreeable to the gentleman to give some one 
an opportunity to offer that amendment before the vote is taken? 

Mr. TEMPLE. It is not within my power to prevent anybody 
offering that proposal in a motion to recommit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows the practice of the 
House. It is certainly within the discretion of the gentleman to 
yield to the gentleman from Washington, for instance, to make 
a Paon to amend, and give the House a chance to express 

self. 

Mr, TEMPLE. I do not think, under the limited authority 
conferred upon me by the committee, I have any right to yield 
for such an amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then it is not the attitude of the committee 
that they are willing to give the House a chance to really 
express itself on this resolution? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The House will have an opportunity to ex- 
press itself by a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. „I would like to ask a question for 
information. In the first paragraph of this resolution the lan- 
guage is: 

Expresses its approval of the action of the United States delegation 
at The Hague Conference of 1930 on the Codification of International 
Law in voting against the convention on certain questions relating to the 
conflict of nationality laws. 


What are those questions? Was there any evidence before the 
committee to show what questions they voted against? This 
Ieaves it in doubt. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They voted against a convention on “ certain 
questions“ relating to a conflict in nationality laws. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What were the questions relating 
to the nationality laws which they voted against? 

Mr. TEMPLE. There was only one convention which they 
voted against, one agreement which took up a great many 
questions, because some of the points in that agreement were 
out of harmony with our own national policy which is expressed 
in the latter part of the resolution. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. We are asked to sustain the delega- 
tion in voting on certain questions,” and we have no knowledge 
what those questions are. 

Mr. TEMPLE. They did not vote on a special question. They 
voted once against an agreement that had many items in it, and 
some of those items doubtless all of us would have approved of. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Still we do not know what they are. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am confused about the language 
quoted: 


Convention on certain questions relating to the conflict of nationality 
laws. 


A conflict of nationality law is a conflict of intranational law, 
it seems to me, and not international law. It is a conflict be- 
tween the laws of several States dealing with international 
_ affairs. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Each nation has its own nationality laws. 
For example, I might cite this to the gentleman: We natural- 
ize people who come to the United States and conform to cer- 
tain requirements. Italy does not recognize our naturalization. 
Further than that, if an American child, American under our 
law, born in this country after the father was na goes 
back to Italy, under the law of Italy that child is an Italian 
subject and may be put into the Italian Army, and that has 
been done. There is a conflict of nationality laws, According 
412 our law, the boy is an American citizen; according to the 
aw of Italy, he is an Italian. There are conflicts also with 
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reference to the nationality of married women. When an Amer- 
ican man marries a British woman she does not, under our law, 
become an American citizen until she is naturalized, but she 
loses her citizenship in Great Britain, so that she is up in the 
Rip with no nationality. There are conflicts of nationality 
aws. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I make myself a little clearer? 
The question is, How does it happen that a convention dealing 
with international law takes jurisdiction of an intraconflict? 

Mr. TEMPLE. By getting the nations to agree on interna- 
tional Iaw the differences which exist with regard to those 
questions may be reconciled. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But is that a question of interna- 
tional law? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not now, but the attempt was to make it so. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What I am trying to ascertain 
from the gentleman is why an international conference should 
deal with domestic attitudes toward public questions. Is that 
a matter which ought to come within the jurisdiction of an 
international convention? That is what I am trying to ask. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Each nation has its own laws now, and there 
is no generally accepted international law by which conflicting 
national laws may be reconciled. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The point is, What business is 
that of a convention dealing with international questions? 

Mr. TEMPLE. If a subject or citizen of one nation is forced 
into the army of another, and that nation is asked to release 
him, it might bring about such friction as would have serious 
consequences if the two nations did not reach an agreement in 
that regard. It is a-matter that ought to be determined, and 
if all the nations can agree by a great international treaty 
that the thing shall be settled in a certain way, that agreement 
becomes international, and each nation having ratified it is 
henceforth bound by it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the gentleman believe it 
would be a wise governmental policy for the world to deal 
with the domestic problems of the several governments? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Never as to a problem that is only domestic. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Suppose this convention had un- 
dertaken to deal with some question with regard to which the 
Congress has jurisdiction. Does the gentleman believe that 
is a proper question to be submitted to the jurisdiction of an 
international convention? 

Mr. TEMPLE. We have jurisdiction over the question of 
naturalization, but we have jurisdiction only within our own 
boundaries. We have no jurisdiction within the boundaries of 
other countries; yet, when a man who by our law has been 
declared a citizen goes outside of our jurisdiction, we want to 
protect him there, and we can do that only by international 
agreement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Suppose that convention had not 
agreed with our laws with reference to naturalization? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then we would refuse to sign it, as we did. 
That is exactly what happened. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It seems that 39 governments 
agreed to a proposition with regard to which we did not agree? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The problem with which we did not 
agree seems to haye been a problem that had to do with an 
international problem in those governments. Does the gentle- 
man think we have anything to do with that? 

Mr. TEMPLE. No. They would not accept our position, but 
wrote into the proposed agreement certain things that are out 
of harmony with the laws which Congress has passed, and we 
said, “ No; we will not accept an international agreement that 
is out of harmony with the action that our Nation has already 
taken.” [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman prepared to state to the 
House just the propositions he has referred to and just the 
details in which that agreement was in conflict with our 
national laws? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am afraid that if I attempted to read the 
whole of that contract 

Mr. CRAMTON. But before we are asked 

Mr. TEMPLE. Let me first answer the gentleman’s question. 
I shall not allow him to treat me as if I were not able to answer 
one question and then proceed to ask me another question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is very able. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I want to answer the question. If we under- 
took to take this contract, with as many clauses in it as it 
has, and should attempt to discuss them clause by clause, we 
would be discussing them until a time beyond which I hope 
this Congress will not extend. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman permit a question now? 


Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 


1930 


Mr. CRAMTON. The genffeman is asking Congress to go 
on record as to propositions of which it is entirely in ignorance 
and which he does not communicate to the House. 

Mr. TEMPLE. In my judgment, no Member of the Congress 
has the right to-day to be entirely ignorant about matters of 
such importance in which the United States Government has 
been engaged. [Applause.] It is a matter we ought to know 
about. The Government has been concerned in it for months. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are many Members of Congress, in- 
cluding myself, who are not able to know everything about 
everything. 

Mr. TEMPLE. 
sion myself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And hence I am content to legislate on 
those things that are within the jurisdiction of the House 
under the Constitution, without infringing on the province of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Under the circumstances would it 
not create a bad impression and maybe have a very bad effect 
for this House to-day to proceed to vote this resolution down? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I rather think it would. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I promised to yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

I yield one minute to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
O CoN NOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I want to repeat 
the observation that has just been made as to how this will be 
construed if the resolution is voted down. 

These gentlemen opposing the resolution say they are in favor 
of the second section, which declares a policy, but they want to 
knock out the first section, which is simply an indorsement of 
that policy, which was carried out by our delegates over there. 
I think if the gentlewoman from Florida had been there as one 
of the delegates, we might have had better luck. 

Columbus is about the only one who ever discovered America. 
Some of these other people over there are going to have to dis- 
cover America. The real thing that is involved in this resolu- 
tion is the onward march to freedom of womankind to full and 
equal treatment as individual citizens, and it is going to go on 
to fulfillment, and one of these days the men will be in here 
asking for legislation to give us equal rights and will want the 
help of the gentlewoman from Florida. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. - 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jounson of Washington) there were—ayes 81, noes 15. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. It is evident there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
the House adjourns at this time, this would go over until next 
Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 233, nays 15, 
not voting 179, as tollows: 

(Roll No. 47] 


I am quite willing to make the same confes- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Johnson, S. Dak. Mapes Rankin Swanson 
Johuson, Tex. Martin Reed, N. Y. Swing 
Jonas, N. C. Menges Reid, III. Taber 
Jones, Tex. Michener Robinson Tarver 
Kading iller gers Taylor, Tenn. 
Kahn Milligan Romjue Temple 
Kendall, Ky. Moore, K Rowbottom ‘Thompson 
Kiefner Moore, Ohio Rutherford Thurston 
Kopp Moore, Va Sanders, Tex. Tilson 
Korol Morehead Sandlin Treadway 
LaGuardia Nelson, Mo. Seger Underhill 
Lankford, Ga. Newhall Selvi Vinson, Ga. 
Lankford, Va. Nolan Shaffer, Va. Walker 
rsen Norton Shott, W. Va. Wason 
Lea O'Connell Sinclair Welch, Calif. 
Leavitt O'Connor, La. Sloan Whitley 
Lehlbach O'Connor, N. Y. Smith, Idal Whittington 
Linthicum O'Connor, Okla. Smith, W. Va. Wigglesworth 
Lozier Oldfield Snow Williams 
Luce Owen Speaks Williamson 
Ludlow Palmisano Sparing Wilson 
McClintock, Ohio Patman Sproul, III. Wolverton, N. J, 
McCormack, Mass. Perkins Sproul, Kans. Wolverton, W. Va. 
McKeown Pittenger Stalker oodruff 
McLeod Pratt, Ruth ‘Steagall Woodrum 
MeMillan in Stobbs Wright 
McSwain Rainey, Henry T. Strong, Pa. 
as Ramey, Frank M. Summers, Wash. 
Manlove Ramspeck Sumners, Tex. 
NAYS—15 
Bland Dyer Kennedy Somers, N. Y. 
Chindblom Edwards Ramseyer Staford 
Craddock Hull, Wis. Schafer, Wis. Wainwright 
Cramton Johnson, Wash. Simmons 
NOT VOTING—179 

AL Doutrich Kunz Ransley 
Andresen Doyle Kurtz Rayburn 
Aswell Drane Kvale Reece 
Auf der Heide Ellis Lambertson Sabath 
Bachmann Englebright Lampert Sanders, N. Y. 
Bankhead Estep Langley Schneider 
Barbour Evans, Mont Lanham Sears 
Beck , enn Leech Seiberling 
Beedy Finley Letts Short, Mo. 
Beers Frear Lindsay Shreve 
Bell French McClintic, Okla, Simms 
Black Garber, Va McCormick, III. Sirovieh 
Blackburn Gayagan McDuffie Snell 
Boylan Golder McFadden Sparks 
Britten Goldsborough McLaughlin Stedman 
Browne Graham McReynolds Stevenson 
Browning Griffin Magrady Stone 
Brumm Hale Manstield Strong, Kans. 
Brunner Hall III. Mead Sullivan, N. Y. 
Burdick Hall, Miss. Merritt Sullivan, Pa. 

usby Tanco Michaelson Swick 
Cable Hardy Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Campbell, Pa. Hawley Montet Thatcher 
Cannon Hess Mooney Timberlake 
Carley Hoffman Morgan Tinkham 
Carter. Wyo. Holaday Mouser Tucker 
Cartwright Houston, Del. Murphy Turpin 
Celler Hudspeth ‘elson, Me. Underwood 
Chase Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis. estal 
Clark, Md. Igoe Niedringhsus Vincent, Mich. 
Clarke, N. Y. James Oliver, Ala. Warren 
Collier Jeffers Oliver, N. X. Watres 
Collins Jenkins Palmer Watson 
Connolly Johnson, Til. Parker Welsh, Pa 
Cooper, Ohio Johnston, Mo. Parks White 
Crisp Kearns * Patterson Whitehead 
Crowther Kelly Peavey 7 5 
Cullen K p Porter Wolfenden 
Curry Kendall, Pa Pou Wood 
Dempsey err Prail Wurzbach 
De Priest Ketcham Pratt, Harcourt J. Wyant 
Dickinson Liess Pritchard Yates 
Dominick Kincheloe Purnell Yon 
Doughton Kinzer Quayle Zihlman 
Douglas, Ariz. Knutson Ragon 


So the previous question was ordered. 


The following additional pairs were announced: 


YEAS—233 
Abernethy Chalmers Doxey 
Ackerman Christgau Drewry Greenwood 
Adkins Christopherson Driver Gregory 
Aldrich Clague Dunba: Guyer 
Allen Clancy Eaton, Colo oey 
Almon Clark, N. C Eaton, N. J Hall, Ind. 
Andrew Cochran, Mo Elliott all, N. Dak, 
Arentz Cochran, Pa Bslick Halsey 
Arnold Cole J y Hammer 
Ayres Colton Evans, Calif. 
Bacharach Connery Fish Hartley 
Bacon Cooke Fisher Hastings 
Baird Cooper, Tenn tagera augen 
Bloom Cooper, Wis Fitzpatrick Hick 
Bohn ‘orning Fort Hill, £ 
Bolton x Foss Hill, Wa 
Bowman Coyle Free Hoch 
Box Crail Freeman Hogg 
Brand, Ga. Cross Fuller Hooper 
Brand, Ohio Crosser Fulmer Hope 
Briggs Culkin Gambrill Hopkins 
Brigham Dallinger Garber, Okla. Howard 
Buchanan Darrow Garner Huddleston 
Buck Davenport Garrett udson 
Burtness Davis ue Hull, Morton D. 
Butler Denison Gibson Hull, Tenn. 
Byrns DeRouen Gifford n 
Campbell, lowa Dickstein Glover Johnson, Ind. 
Canfield Douglass, } . Goodwin Johnson, Nebr. 
Carter, Calif. Dowell Granfield Johnson, Okla. 


Mr. Snell with Mr, Kincheloe. 

Mr. McLaughlin with Mr. Warren. 

Mr, Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. French with Mr. Kemp. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp a motion to recommit that 
I hope to make to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Titson). The gentleman 
from Washington asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp 
for the information of the House a motion that he intends to 
make to recommit the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 

The motion is as follows: 

Mr. Jounson of Washington moves to recommit House Joint Resolu- 
tion 331 to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with instructions te 
return the same forthwith with the following lines stricken out: Lines 
8 to 7, inclusive, and the words Resolved further,“ in line 8. 


TO PROMOTE AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


Mr. MeSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reocorp on a bill recently introduced 
by myself to promote agricultural progress. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
question of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, please let me use this opportu- 
nity to make a brief explanation of the purpose and funda- 
mental idea of H. R. 12481, a bill recently introduced by myself 
to promote agricultural progress. The mere legal framework of 
the bill does not conyey to the reader the purpose and thought 
lying back of the bill and the ultimate object to be accomplished 
by operating under the provisions of the bill. 

ORIGIN OF IDEA 


A few years ago I was talking with a great and widely ex- 
perienced leader in agricultural demonstrations and education, 
and while we both agreed that great progress has been made 
and great results have been achieved under such legislation as 
the Smith-Lever Act and similar legislation looking to trained 
and educated leadership and guidance for agriculture, yet we 
both deplored the fact that it may be several generations at the 
present rate of progress before we begin to approximate that 
degree of cooperation and scientific production and marketing 
manifested by the farm classes of Denmark. I asked this 
learned leader of agricultural education, “Is not there some- 
thing else that we can do and ought to do within the limits of 
reason and practical statesmanship to drive forward at a higher 
rate of speed the advancement now going on?” He replied, 
“Yes; if I could spend $50,000 a year in some one county of 
every agricultural State in the Union, and this to go on for a 
period of at least 10 years and to be in addition to the money 
now being spent in such county and in the States, I believe I 
could bring about such results in the one county as to be an 
example to all the other people of the State and that other 
counties will fall in line, and by following the example the de- 
velopment will soon become state-wide and, consequently, soon 
become nation-wide.” 

HOW THE PLAN WOULD WORK 


Thereafter, my friend in a conversation of two or three hours 
went into great detail and in a manner that charmed my imag- 
ination and appealed to my judgment. The central idea is that 
$50,000 a year, contributed equally by the State and the Federal 
Government, will appeal to all the counties in a State very 
powerfully and will enable the board, set up under the provi- 
sions of the bill, to conduct a lively competition among the coun- 
ties. The board would specify as the factors of the competition 
absolute pledges and promises by all the interests of the county, 
to wit, the bankers, merchants, manufacturers, professional men, 
county authorities, educational institutions, and the farmers 
themselves, to cooperate with each other and with the program 
to be outlined by the board for the whole period of 10 years. 
In conducting the competition the board would require all of 
these several interests to obligate themselyes in writing to 
manifest this spirit of cooperation by constructing cooperative 
creameries, cooperative canneries, cooperative packing houses, 
and to operate the same efficiently and economically. ‘The farm- 
ers would bind themselves in writing to enter into a campaign 
of progressive and cooperative farming by increasing the num- 
ber of cattle and swine, by soil building, by producing diversified 
crops, and by marketing these various products through coopera- 
tive associations using the creameries, canneries, and packing 
houses for the purpose of preparing these products for the mar- 
ket. Marketing agencies would be established and the farmers 
would be insured of the highest market prices for their products. 
The board would then consider which county had made the best 
showing in its plan and program of cooperative development, and 
considering the geographical situation, and other factors with 
reference to the entire State, the board would then pick the 
county and start the work. 

Naturally the farmers from other counties would begin to 
yisit, at various periods of the year, this demonstration county. 
As the work progressed in the demonstration county, as the 
number of cows and hogs increased, as the soil manifestly 
improved, as the diversification of crops became manifest, as 
the cooperative creameries, canneries, and packing houses began 
to show results, and as the cash accounts of the individual 
farmers began to improve, as farm mortgages began to dis- 
appear, and better farmhouses began to appear, as the farm 
families began to show happy and contented hearts refiected 
in smiling faces, the farmers of other counties and the business 
and professional men of other counties would see just how this 
great change has been brought about. With them it would not 
be necessary to spend the $50,000 a year. That money is to be 
spent to show the people of one county how it can be done. 
After the people in the one demonstration county have demon- 
strated the results of such cooperative methods, then it will 
be easy for the people in other counties, both the business peo- 
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ple and the farm people, to follow the example, and thus the 
example will spread from county to county all over the State, 
and from State to State all over the Nation. 


THE PLAN IS PRACTICAL AND WORKABLE 


This plan proposes to deal with human nature as we find it. 
It proposes to deal with existing conditions. It does not pro- 
pose to set up a little Utopia in a new promised land. It 
Proposes to take the farmers as they now are, upon the land 
as it now is, under the depressing conditions as they now are, 
and to lead them out into agricultural prosperity. This is to be 
done by appealing to the natural human instinct of trying to 
get something that other people do not get, in the hope of 
surpassing others, but with the indirect result of blessing and 
helping others. 

If you tell the people of the counties of a given State that 
some one county shall have $50,000 a year spent in paying the 
salaries of leaders, instructors, helpers, and agents, then all the 
people of the State will be very anxious to have that money 
spent in their several counties. When the board sets up its 
competition there will be great activity among all the interests 
in every county, seeking to bring that $50,000 a year to the 
county. Under such pressure all the interests of the county 
will gladly agree in writing to carry out the program outlined 
by the board. The board can then bind the people to a program 
of cooperation that seems otherwise impossible to obtain. I 
have engaged in campaigns of education for the purpose of 
trying to induce the farmers themselves to join cooperative 
marketing associations, It is very hard to obtain substantial 
results. But if by such a moyement as here proposed we can 
get the bankers, the merchants, the manufacturers, the profes- 
sional men, the housewives, the schools, the colleges, and the 
farmers all themselyes stirred up in a competition and get 
them to lay down their individual jealousies and rivalries, 
their neighborhood envyings and differences, and to join in a 
program of county-wide development to last for a period of 10 
years, then we are almost sure to get results. If we can get 
the people of one county to stick together for 10 years. the 
results will be so manifest in the blessing and betterment of 
such county, that they will never again fall into individual 
units and break up into neighborhood factions, but will con- 
stitute an integral agricultural unit for the purpose of produe- 
ing and marketing a large variety of farm products. This will 
bring solid and permanent prosperity to the banks, to the mer- 
chants, to the manufacturers, to the professional people, to the 
schools and colleges, and primarily to the farmers and to the 
farmers’ wives and farmers’ families. 


SUPERIOR TO OTHER PLANS 


There is a plan that has been given much publicity and con- 
sideration which will involve the expenditure of tens of mil- 
lions of dollars and is intended to set up neighborhood com- 
munities of agricultural producers under idealistic conditions. 
This plan is very good and is represented by the bills of dis- 
guished and patriotic Members of Congress with great expe- 
rience and with profound interest in agriculture, such as the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] with H. R. 10475 and the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] with H. R. 
1677. By this plan of acquiring at Federal expense huge tracts 
of cut-over and partially abandoned land and of inducing farm 
families to move into this area and to carry on, under Federal 
guidance, a program of diversified farming under cooperative 
conditions, necessarily limited in its application and in its les- 
sons. Not all the farmers of the United States can or will or 
should abandon their farms as they now exist and move to 
such waste areas. Farmers operating under existing condi- 
tions would refuse to follow the practices set up in such idealis- 
tie community, as contemplated by the bills just mentioned, 
because the farmers would say that such a system could not be 
made to pay under the conditions now existing. They would 
say that only millions of Federal money could make the show- 
ing being made in such development projects. I do not wish 
to be understood as hostile in any respect to the legislation 
above referred to for the development of organized rural com- 
munities, 

They will perform a useful service in showing the diversified 
adaptability of the soils and the possibilities of community co- 
operation. But I insist that the application of the lesson is 
limited and that agriculture as a whole will not generally 
profit by the lesson, and that the expenditure of the money 
involved would bring quicker and more far-reaching results 
if applied to the enlargement and expansion of the existing 
program of farm demonstration and to some such program as 
is sought to be outlined by II. R. 12481. But I will vote for 


the bill to set up these organized rural communities for the 
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reason that I will yote for any project that promises to set 

any worthy example and to teach any proper lesson to the 

farmers of our Nation. P > 
THE CRUX OF THE QUESTION 


The heart of the problem is to bring about cooperation 
among the farmers as they now live upon their own land and 
in the communities where they have been born and reared. 
We can not make over the Nation; we. can not revolutionize 
property holding conditions; we can not destroy family, com- 
munity, and county tradition. The problem therefore is to 
engraft upon economical and social conditions as they now ex- 
ist in the farm counties a system and organization of coopera- 
tion in producing and in marketing that will bring to the 
farmer a maximum of profits for his labor. The county is the 
natural and legal unit for such organization. 

The township or community is too small for that purpose. 
The county is already organized legally and socially as well as 
economically. County canneries, county creameries, and county 
packing houses may be made reasonably profitable from the 
start. In these days of good roads and automobiles a county is 
not as large in terms of time as a township was 20 years ago. 
Therefore it is useless to talk about organizing communities. 
The county must be the community. The life of the Nation is a 
century, and it has centered around the county. The roads lead 
to the county seats. The railroads tap the county seats. The 
banking, industrial, commercial, and manufacturing institutions 
have been set up with reference to the county as a whole. The 
problem, therefore, is to organize the county and not a com- 
munity. Manifestly it is futile to think of purchasing an entire 
county and of reorganizing it under the plan contemplated by 
H. R. 1677, H. R. 8880, and H. R. 10475. The expense would 
be prohibitive. It would be unjust, uneconomical, and perhaps 
physically impossible. Since we can not take, therefore, an en- 
tire county and remodel it according to our idea, we will take 
an entire county as it now stands and try by leadership, by 
concentrated instruction, by multiplying the helpers and agents, 
by inducing the business men, such as bankers, merchants, and 
manufacturers, to cooperate with the farmers in producing and 
marketing their products, and thus slowly, it is true, but more 
quickly than is now being done, reform and rearrange the farm 
methods, both as to production and marketing, in one whole 
county in each State. 

It is thought that 10 years will be sufficiently long to make 
a practical demonstration. During that period it would cost 
the Federal Government only $250.000, and the other $250,000 
would be contributed by the State. At the end of the 10 years 
the county would be a living example of what the farmer and 
business people in all the other counties in the. State can do. 
It is believed that the example will be so striking and impres- 
sive as to force itself upon the attention of the business men and 
farmers of other counties in the State. It is believed that such 
business men and farmers throughout the entire State will find 
it to their interest to copy that example and thus to make real 
the lessons taught by such example. These lessons will be prac- 
tical because they will be applicable to conditions as they now 
are. The farmers now living will not be required to move from 
the land on which they are now living. They will still attend 
the same church. Their children will still attend the same 
school. But the land will quickly improve in fertility, the bank 
will increase in deposits, the farm mortgages will disappear, 
the farm homes will brighten in appearance, the farmers’ chil- 
dren will be happy at their work because there will be hope in 
their hearts, and the entire life of the county will be rein- 
vigorated in a striking and impressive manner. 

WILL IT WORK? 


I believe the plan will work because the States will see the 
wisdom of such demonstration on a county-wide basis and will 
gladly put up the additional $25,000 a year. The people of the 
counties will enter into a most lively and vigorous competition 
in the hope of being made the beneficiaries of the $50,000 a year 
in farm education, in leadership, in demonstration agents, in 
helpers and guides of all kinds in carrying out the program of 
cooperation. This will apply to all classes of citizens and per- 
haps more forcibly to the business and professional men than 
to the farmers themselves at first. With these motives behind 
the bill, it certainly will work. - 

PROBABLE OUTLINE OF PROGRAM * 


Most probably the board set up by the bill would contemplate 
~ and launch a program somewhat along the following lines: The 
board would outline a program for increasing the cows in a 
given county, binding the farmers not to kill or sell any fenrale 
calves and to buy a certain number of high-bred cattle so as to 
increase the number of cows by 100 per cent every three years 
so that at the end of 10 years there should be eight times as 
many cows in the county as were when the program started. 
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The same program would apply to hogs. With more hogs and 
cows would come improvement in the soil. The farmers would 
be bound to diversify their crops, to adopt the use of clovers 
and other scientific and practical means of soil building. 

Then the board would require the carrying out of the agree- 
trent to build a creamery to prepare the milk and cream for the 
market. Connected with the creamery would be a cheese fac- 
tory. Furthermore, the cannery would be established to save 
for the market the surplus perishable vegetables and fruits. 
Next the packing houses would be built to take care of fruits, 
potatoes, and such products. The $50,000 a year would hire 
enough men and women to keep constantly in touch with all the 
farmers and farm homes of the county, so that the same would 
be one busy group of people 12 months in the year. With im- 
provement of the soil and with better methods of cultivation 
and the use of better seed, the quantity of such stable crops as 
cotton in our section of the country would not be reduced. But 
the acreage planted in cotton would be greatly reduced. 

Due to better soil, better fertilization, and better methods, the 
same amount of cotton as now produced would be produced on 
about half the same acreage. The rest of the acreage would be 
devoted to grain crops, vegetables, and fruits, and the grain 
crops would be fed to cattle and hogs and chickens, and every 
day in the year thousands of dollars worth of butter and cheese, 
of canned yegetables and canned fruits, of dried fruits, of 
potatoes cured and preserved in proper packing houses, of eggs 
and chickens, of slaughtered pork products, of dozens of other 
farm products that do not just at this moment come to my 
memory. All this would be shipped from the various shipping 
points in the county and would bring back a constant flow of 
money amounting to thousands of dollars a day. Of course, 
in the fall of the year the same amount of cotton would bring 
its hundreds of thousands of dollars. Under such conditions 
as these, prosperity would prevail on the farms and among all 
the business and financial institutions of the county. Of 
course, it would mean work, and plenty of it, every day in the 
year. But where there is a return in sight, where there is a 
manifest reward for labor, people do not mind work. It is the 
natural order of things. It makes for law-abiding and loyal 
citizens. It makes for strength of character and for good 
health. It is the only way ta permanent and enduring pros- 
perity. It is God's plan for mfin’s earthly success, and the wise 
and proper avenue for man’s approach toward spiritual 
redemption. 

But, under present conditions there is no encouragement to 
labor. With the farm mortgages constantly increasing by in- 
ability to meet the interest, with farm values shrinking, with 
the lands becoming more impoverished, with the buildings and 
improvements depreciating, with the value of the crops annually 
growing less, there is nothing but discouragement and despair 
facing the farmers of to-day. Consequently the tenant farmers 
are leaying the country wherever they can and gathering in the 
congested industrial and commercial centers. Most of the land- 
owners have already left the country many years ago and 
gone to town. To-day, in our southeastern section of the 
country I know of stretches of country where thousands of acres 
of land may be found in one body with practically no cultiva- 
tion upon any part of it. What were once prosperous planta- 
tions, with fertile fields, full of busy men and horses and mules, 
are now abandoned to weeds and gullies. Something must be 
done in our part of the country at least. The soil is yearly 
becoming more impoverished. The thinner the soil, the more 
expensive the production of crops. It not only requires more 
fertilizer, but more labor. The purpose of my bill is to change 
this distressful condition of things. The purpose of my bill is 
to put ambition in the heart of the farmer. It is to show him 
the way. It is to prove to the farmer that cooperative farming 
and cooperative marketing can be engrafted upon our existing 
social and economic conditions, if we demonstrate that by a 
10-year program in one county of each of the States we shall 
have taken a great forward step in the redemption of agricul- 
ture. 

THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE MATTER 


The three indispensable principles necessary to agricultural 
progress, around which all other matters may be grouped as 
parts of the great whole, are soil building, diversification of 
crops, and cooperative marketing. The purpose of H. R. 12481 
is to encourage all three of these fundamental principles, Fur- 
thermore, the purpose is that such encouragement shall be prac- 
tical, common sense, and applicable to existing conditions. It 
is not intended to create a little Utopia here and there; it is not 
expected that conditions shall be ideal anywhere; but it is 
reasonable to believe that worth-while progress made along these 
lines in one county of the State will attract the attention of 
the people all over the State. Consequently the people from 
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all over the State will visit the county, and thus learn how the 
reformation was brought about. The farmers will never learn 
how to bring about soil building, diversification, and coopera- 
tion by merely reading. Neither will they learn these things 
by being talked to in mass or individually. The only way they 
can and ever will learn these things is by an actual physical 
demonstration made under conditions identical with those now 
existing, and under which the farmer lives. In other words, 
there is very little use or benefit in a farmer visiting an agri- 
cultural demonstration farm. He sees crops being produced 
under almost ideal conditions where there are unlimited Goy- 
ernment resources. The crops thus produced are not profitable, 
when measured in terms of the expense. The farmer therefore 
turns away in disgust and disdain. He must farm for a living 
with no governmental subsidy back of him. On the other hand, 
I fear it will be of little benefit to the farmer in visiting one 
of these organized rural communities proposed to be set up at 
great expense upon cut-over and abandoned land by bringing 
the farmers and their families from other sections and countries, 

Of course, any project can be made to look pretty if unlimited 
money be back of it. Water can be piped to a desert and arti- 
ficial fertilizers applied and marvelous crops grown in the 
middle of the desert. But such beauty at such expense will 
never pay for land, will never pay the interest on mortgages, 
will never pay the taxes, will never support the farmers and 
their families, will never send the farmers’ boys and girls to 
college, and will never enable the farmer to accumulate a suffi- 
cient reserve to take care of his old age and to give himself a 
decent burial. Farming must be some sort of profit-earning 
business. To be profit earning it must be based upon economi- 
cal, social, and physical conditions as they now exist. The 
country can not be made over by a fell swoop. Economic and 
social conditions can not be revolutionized by the creation at 
great expense of a few idealistic and utopian communities. 
The remedy must apply to the existing disease; the patch must 
cover the existing rent in the cloth; the relief must suit the 
distress as we find it. I respectfully suggest that by the applica- 
tion of the principles involved in H. R. 12481, if administered 
in the spirit in which the bill was conceived, which spirit I have 
undertaken to set forth in this brief speech, I believe the desired 
results will be accomplished and that within the period of 10 
years agriculture throughout the Nation will begin to reflect 
the results of the teaching by example contemplated by the bill, 
and that within 20 years every agricultural county in the Na- 
tion will show marvelous development and progress, and within 
30 years our farm population will be changed from that state 
of poverty and distress and hopelessness in which they now 
flounder into a condition of financial independence, of economic 
prosperity, and of social happiness to which, under the laws of 
nature and of nature’s God, they are entitled. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Srevenson, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absence for two weeks, on account of illness in family. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended ; 

H. R. 7491, An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; and 
H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate 
its location, and events connected with its history. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia Na- 
tional Park; 

S. 3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

S. 3585. An act to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan 
National Forest, Ariz., as an addition to the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation; and ; 

S. 3817. An act to facilitate and simplify national-forest ad- 
ministration. 
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` 
BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 1234. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
ao demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels; 

H. R, 8574. An act to transfer to the Attorney General cer- 
tain functions in the administration of the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of 
Justice, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9843. An act to enable the Secretary of War to accom- 
plish the construction of approaches and surroundings, together 
with the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of ‘the 
Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National Cemetery, Va.; 

H. R. 10340. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River, at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark.; and 

H. J. Res. 327, Joint resolution authorizing the presentation of 
117 to the officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic expe- 

on. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
May 22, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, May 22, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Second deficiency bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend section 8 of the act making appropriations to pro- 
yide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other 
purposes, approved March 4, 1913 (H. R. 10742). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SEARS: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 8479. A 
bill to amend section 7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Con- 
gress, approyed May 15, 1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1548). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10582. A bill to provide for the addition of certain lands to 
the Lassen Volcanic National Park in the State of California; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1550). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAMPERT: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. 2370. An act to fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1564). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6340. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for construction at the 
Mountain Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1566). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 12379. A bill te admit to the 
United States Chinese wives of certain American citizens; with- 
ont ete (Rept. No. 1565). Referred to the House 
Calendar. ` 
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Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3950. An act 
authorizing the establishment of a migratory bird refuge in 
the Cheyenne Bottoms, Barton County, Kans.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1567). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 134. An 
act authorizing an appropriation for the purchase of land for 
the Indian colony near Ely, Nev., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1573). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8529. 
A bill to provide for the establishment of the Yakima Indian 
Forest; with amendment (Rept. No. 1574). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. H. R. 10816. A bill to construe the contract labor provi- 
sions of the immigration act of 1917 with reference to instru- 
mental musicians, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1575). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6659. A bill for the relief of Earl F. Heist; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1545). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11031. A 
bill to extend the benefits of the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Clara E. Nichols; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1546). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. S. 1406. An act for the 
relief of Mary S. Howard, Gertrude M, Caton, Nellie B. Reed, 
Gertrude Pierce, Katie Pensel, Josephine Pryor, Mary L. Mc- 
Cormick, Mrs. James Blanchfield, Sadie T. Nicoll, Katie Lloyd, 
Mrs. Benjamin Warner, Eva K. Pensel, Margaret Y. Kirk, 
©. Albert George, Earl Wroldsen, Benjamin Carpenter, Nuthan 
Benson, Paul Kirk, Townsend Walters, George Freet, James 
B. Jefferson, Frank Ellison, Emil Kulchycky, Harold S. Stubbs, 
and the Bethel Cemetery Co.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1547). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims, H. R. 303. A bill 
for the relief of Charles Thomas and Edgar Thomas; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1551). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
762. A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Gallus 
Kerchner, ‘deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 1552). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
782. A bill to extend the benefits of the United States em- 
ployees’ compensation act to R. W. Dickerson; with amendment 
oe No. 1553). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 921. A bill for 
the relief of Andrew Kline; with amendment (Rept. No. 1554). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 922. A bill for 
the relief of William S. Murray; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1555). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 923. A bill for 
the relief of Louis J. Stroud; with amendment (Rept. No. 1556). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 925. A bill for 
the relief of George Curren ; with amendment (Rept. No. 1557). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX; Committee on Claims. H. R. 1109. A bill for the 
relief of Martin J. Hayes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1558). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2589. A bill for 
the relief of Josiah J. Hostetler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1559). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6636. A bill for 
the relief of Philip L. Hambsch; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1560). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8604. A bill to 
authorize and direct the Comptroller General to settle and allow 
the claim of Harden F. Taylor for services rendered to the 
Bureau of Fisheries ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1561). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9395. A bill for 
the relief of Alton B. Platner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1562). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11911. A bill for 
the relief of Frank J. Spencer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1563). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 557. An 
act to authorize the disposition of certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada; without amendment (Rept. No. 1568). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FULLER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1183. An 
act to authorize the conveyance of certain land in the Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark., to the P. F. Connelly Paving Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1569). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1508. 
A bill providing for the advancement of Robert G. Dickson on 
the retired list of the Army; with amendment (Rept. No. 1570). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 10615. 
A bill for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor; without amend- 
ee (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. : 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
11091. A bill for the relief of Harvey H. Padgett; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1572). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. ê 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12088) for the relief of Sallie E. Hall; Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 12415) for the relief of the John Sealy Hospital, 
at Galveston, Tex.; Committee on Ways and Means discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 12428) granting a pension to Bridget Keegan; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12521) to amend 
an act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
¢ity of Knoxville, Tenn., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Tennessee River at or near 
Henley Street in Knoxville, Knox County, Tenn,” so as to ex- 
tend the time within which said bridge may be constructed; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 12522) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across 
Little River in the State of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 12523) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of Georgia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 12524) to 
relinquish all right, title, and interest of the United States in 
certain lands in the State of Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 12525) for the control 
of the destructive floods of the Wabash River and its tribu- 
taries; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 343) to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND or Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12526) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth C. Benton; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 12527) granting a pension to 
Alpha Cremean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12528) for the relief of 
Strother B. and Mary N. Earls; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 12529) provid- 
ing for the distribution of the estate of Matobdoka, deceased 
Yankton Sioux Indian; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 12530) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Shull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12531) for the relief of 
‘Daniel S. Schaffer Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12532) granting an increase 
of pension to Sadie B. Cowles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 12533) for the relief of 
E. B. Rose; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12534) for the relief of Warren 
Burke; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 12535) for the relief of Harrison 
H. Bradford; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12536) grant- 
ing a pension to Elizabeth Powell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12537) granting a pension to Agnes E. 
Kimmel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 12538) granting a 
pension to Maud A. Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 12539) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Boyce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. — 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12540) granting an increase of pension to 
Esther M. Amey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12541) granting an increase of pension to 
Edith Pealing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12542) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Sanford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STHAGALL: A bill (H. R. 12543) granting a pension 
to Stephen Swan Ogletree ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 12544) granting a pension to 
Pink Foster Sanders; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 12545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Eliza Bunn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 5 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12546) for the 
lief of J. W. Talbert ; to the Committee on Claims. y 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 12547) granting an increase 
of pension to Willhelmina Heisner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ou the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7335. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York, 
urging the passage of the bill (H. R. 6603) providing for 544- 
day week for post-office employees; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7336. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of Atlas Council, No. 963, 
Fraternal Patriotic Americans, Northampton, Northampton 
County, Pa., urging the enactment of the Robsion-Capper free 
public school bill into law; to the Committee on Education. 

7337. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of George P. Lacey, a veteran 
of the Spanish War and of the Philippine insurrection, protect- 
ing against the passage of the Robinson-Knutson pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

7338. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Gertrude B. 
Harris and 20 other persons, indorsing the passage of the 
Capper-Robsion bill; to the Committee on Education. 

7339. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of A. J. Hamilton and 
other citizens of Kellyville and Creek County, Okla., urging 
immediate action on House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for the veterans of the Spanish War period; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

7340. By Mr. SWANSON: :. Petition by Woman's Christian 
Temperance Unions of Stanton and Massena, Iowa, favoring 
Federal supervision of motion pictures in interstate and inter- 
national commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7341. By Mr. YATES: Petition of John W. Boxwell, Sheridan 
and Beach Road, Waukegan, IIL, urging the immediate passage 
of House bill 6147; to the Committee on the Library. 

7342. Also, petition of Dr. U. S. Grout, professor of geology, 
Evanston, III., commending the passage of Senate bill 2498 and 
urging the passage of House bill 6981; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

7343. Also, petition of Mrs. T. L. Stone, 559 Aldine Avenue, 
Chicago, III., protesting against the Jones-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7344. Also, petition of Mrs. James F. Portor, 1085 Sheridan 
Road, Hubbard Woods, III., protesting against the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Most merciful God, fountain of all grace, Thou uncreated 
source of life, who hast made us living souls, and coming forth 
in this our fleeting form hast given us to have life within our- 
selves, grant us at this morning hour the bestowal of Thy won- 
drous gifts of wisdom, kindliness, and patience, that we may 
find our work a joy and count all labor light that is undertaken 
out of love toward Thee. : 

Touch the heart of this great Nation, kindling her undazzled 
eyes at the full midday beam, and guard us from all tendencies 
to careless, fitful service on behalf of all mankind. Keep us 
ever mindful of the solemn obligations our duty doth impose, 
that we may know the fuller life exceeding its own promise in 
its ripened store and find our perfect rest in Thee, who wilt 
not rest till Thou art perfected in us. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Jourbal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3975) to amend sec- 
tions 726 and 727 of title 18, United States Code, with reference 
to Federal probation officers, and to add a new section thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
5 of the Senate to each of the following bills of the 

ouse: 

EL R. 6807. act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; and 

H. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling 
in trades and occupations, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 11371. An act to provide living quarters, including heat, 
fuel, and light, for civilian officers and employees of the Goy- 
ernment stationed in foreign countries; and 

II. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania 
8 Fountain Association to ereet a fountain in the District of 
Columbia. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George McCulloch Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough 1 Steck 
Black Greene Met Steiwer 
Blaine Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Harris Nye Sullivan 
Bratton n die Swanson 
Brock Hastings Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hatfield Patterson Thomas, Okla, 
Capper awes Phipps Townsend 
Caraway Hayden Pine Trammell 
II Hebert Pittman Tydings 
Copeland eftin ell Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell eed Wagner 
Cutting Jobnson Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
e Jones Robinson, Walsh, Mass. 

Deneen n Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 

ill Kendrick Schall Waterman 
Fess Sheppard Watson 
Frazier La Follette Shipstead Wheeler 


Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norgrs] is detained on business of the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Firercuer] and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sars] are detained from the Senate by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MONARY. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the routine morning business the Senate shall proceed to 
5 tion of unobjected bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 
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hears none, and it is so ordered. 
PETITIONS 


Mr. REED presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Pennsylvania, praying for the passage of 
the so-called McMaster resolution, being Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 148, for the relief of the distressed and starving people of 
China, which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of Olive Bigelow Pell 
(Mrs. Herbert C. Pell) and about 4,000 other citizens of New 
York City and vicinity, in the State of New York, praying for the 
passage of the so-called Schall bill, being the bill (S. 4497) to 
prohibit experiments upon living dogs in the District of Colum- 
bia and providing a penalty for violation thereof, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PAPAGO INDIAN LANDS, ARIZONA 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, for some years past certain 
persons have been pretending to assert some sort of claim to 
vast tracts of the lands of the Papago Indians in Arizona. 
These persons assert that they hold what I declare to be spurious 
and pretended deeds of conveyance alleged to have been signed 
by Papago Indians, and these spurious claims to title have been 
sent out in such volume as to lead many persons to believe that 
those who are pretending to own the lands in question have a 
good and indefeasible title thereto. 

I have from time to time suggested to the Interior Department 
to denounce these spurious and pretended deeds of conveyance 
in order that innocent third persons might not be misled and in 
order that the rights of the Indians might not be prejudiced or 
lost. 

I now ask leave to print in the Recorp the memorandum of 
the Interior Department denouncing the pretended deeds of con- 
veyance, and that the same be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington. 
Memorandum: Re rights to lands of the Papago Indian Reservation, 

Ariz., claimed by one R. M. Martin, based upon the so-called Colonel 

Hunter deeds. 

About the year 1880 deeds were drawn and acknowledged by a num- 
ber of Indians conveying to one Colonel Hunter, as trustee, an interest 
in the lands, grants, and privileges of certain-named villages on the 
Papago Reservation. Among these deeds was one which purported to 
be made by one Luis, captain of the village or pueblo of Santa Rosa for 
himself and inhabitants of that village and others, and to convey an 
undivided half interest in 720 square miles of land. At the same time 
powers of attorney were executed by the various grantors. 

These powers granted to Hunter the rights of delegation, substitu- 
tion, and revocation, and recited that as they were “accompanied with 
an interest it is hereby made irrevocable.” 

In 1911 Hunter entered into contracts with one R. M. Martin, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., by which Martin was to undertake to establish 
Indian title and make certain cash payments in consideration of the 
conveyance to him of an undivided three-fourths interest in the lands 
which would fall to Hunter upon a partition between himself and the 
Indians. 

The same year, 1911, and long after the death of Luis, captain of the 
Santa Rosa pueblo, Colonel Hunter executed a delegation of his powers 
to one Cates. Colonel Hunter died in 1912, and a suit was brought 
during the year 1914 by a firm of lawyers, of which Cates was a mem- 
ber, to enjoin the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office from offering, leasing, or disposing of the 
lands involved as public lands of the United States. 

This suit reached the United States Supreme Court on appeal, and 
that court effectually disposed of Mr. Martin’s claim to the land in- 
volved. The court ruled (see case, Pueblo of Santa Rosa v. Secretary of 
the Interior et al., 273 U. S. 315) that the suit purporting to be brought 
in the name of and for the benefit of the Papago Indians had never 
been authorized by them and could not be maintained, and directed 
that the suit be dismissed as one brought without authority. While the 
merits of the title claimed by Martin, based upon the so-called Hunter 
deeds, were not judicially passed upon, the court intimated in its 
opinion that the deeds were and are worthless. 

It may also be sald that title to the lands involved In the so-called 
Hunter deeds is in the United States. As the reservation was created 
by Executive order, no right of ownership to said lands is vested in 
Mr. Martin or any other individual, and this department has consist- 
ently advised persons inclined to Invest in the purchase of any rights 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is tebe objection? The Chair | in these lands to consider well before investing money in the proposi- 


tion. The investors, in order to obtain redress, must look to the courts 
or to the promoters of the sales. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTIES 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the 
discussion which took place in the Senate on yesterday when 
Senate Joint Resolution 161 was under discussion, and particu- 
larly that part of the discussion which related to the effect the 
repeal of the consolidation provision of the transportation act 
would have upon railroad securities, I ask that a letter from 
C. J. Fagg, secretary of the New Jersey Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


New JERSEY TRAFFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 21, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR WALSH: According to press dispatches, you are 
fearful that the repeal of the consolidation provisions in the transpor- 
tation act will affect railroad securities. 

The few minutes I talked with you about this situation I specifically 
mentioned that the repeal of the railroad consolidation program would 
not affect the securities to any extent, and not nearly as much as it will 
absolutely affect them if we go ahead with this uneconomic program. 

First, I would suggest that one analyze what securities are under 
discussion. The conclusion, I think, will be that it is the securities of 
the large railroads. You know for a fact that the insurance companies 
and the savings banks only take the securities of the larger carriers. 
Now, we will carry this one step farther and analyze the position of 
security holders with respect to the New York Central Railroad. This 
is a railroad that is serving New England, Middle North Atlantic 
States, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Illinois with their own rails. 
Throughout this territory there are no doubt a number of bonds and 
stocks owned by individuals, banks, corporations, etc. It is a good 
security, and I contend that this good security of the New York Cen- 
tral was what we were all talking about when we were relying upon 
discussions of securities. 

Under the proposed consolidation program the New York Central 
security owner is told in so many words that he must take and bring 
into his securities as an underlying basis for them a number of rail- 
roads that are not earning even 1 per cent on any kind of stock they 
have out, and probably if they were analyzed they are not meeting 
much of their bond-issue interest it would be found. 

Now, you or I as a holder of the New York Central securities must 
participate in taking over a weak economic unit, and we must put the 
standards that our operator has on the short line and weak line, which 
means that if to-day the weak line is not “ making its salt,” then it is 
going to cost all the more for my carrier, namely, the New York Cen- 
tral, to operate that “link” on account of the higher standards. 

In a nutshell, who is going to suffer from this specific illustration of 
railroad consolidation? The answer can be nothing else but the indi- 
vidual security holder of the New York Central. 

Senator, you can not get away from the old worn-out saying, “ supply 
and demand regulate everything.” 

In my analysis of the New York Central securities, if they are forced 
to take these weak lines, there is no other outcome to security holdera 
than to depreciate the value of their holdings. 

It is only fair to raise the question, “ Well, where has major con- 
solidation affected the security holders?" All I can do is to refer you 
to a specific instance at the time when the Goulds tried to build up a 
Wabash system by adding to it the Wheeling & Lake Erie, etc. The 
result of that was chaos, and especially to the security holders. Fur- 
ther, a specific illustration is what happened to the security holders of 
the Frisco Railroad when it consolidated with the Santa Fe. What 
happened again after the Frisco was made a good property after it 
consolidated with the Rock Island Railroad? Chaos to the security 
holders of the Frisco is the answer. 

These are all matters of record, proving that they have not been 
able to protect their security holders under consolidation and, regard- 
less of this, we now find that you are proposing to put the Rock Island 
and the Frisco together again, and the Frisco has proven under eco- 
nomic conditions on two occasions, to the detriment of the security 
holders, that it should not be done; and I think we will all admit that 
to-day the Frisco is a substantial system, absolutely protecting its 
security holders. 

I bave talked to a number of New England people about this railroad 
consolidation, and I understood from them that they had communicated 
with you and that they were strenuously opposed to the consolidation 
Program, which was more or less your informal commitments to me 
when I talked with you about it. 

With kind regards, I am, very truly yours, . 
C. J. Faac, Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3156) providing for the final 
enrollment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation 
in the State of Oregon, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 701) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2231) to reserve certain lands 
on the public domain in Arizona for the use and benefit of the 
Papago Indians, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 702) thereon. 

Mr. PINE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4195) for the relief of Samuel W. 
Brown, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 716) thereon. ö 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan (Rept. No. 
703) ; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards (Rept. 
No, 704); 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents 
of Indian Service (Rept. No. 705) ; 

H. R. 833. An act for the relief ef Verl L. Amsbaugh (Rept. 
No. 706); 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb (Rept. No. 
707); and 

H. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer (Rept. 
No. 708). 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1918) for the relief of Irene Strauss, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 710) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2332) for the relief of Milburn Knapp, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
711) thereon, 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4235) to prohibit the 
sending of unsolicited merchandise through the mails, reported 
ae without amendment and submitted a report (No. 709) 
thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote 
peace and to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits 
of war, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) 
for the amendment of the acts of February 2, 1903, and March 
8, 1905, as amended, to allow the States to quarantine against 
the shipment thereto, therein, or through of livestock, including 
poultry, from a State or Territory or portion thereof where a 
livestock or poultry disease is found to exist, which is not cov- 
ered by regulatory action of the Department of Agriculture, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 712) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, te which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon as indicated: 

S. 1164. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance (Rept. 
No. 713) ; 

S. 2218. An act to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
of Joseph K. Munhall (Rept. No. 714); and 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 te 14 of the aet of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4531) authorizing a survey by the 
Public Health Service in connection with the control of cancer, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
717) thereon. 


VIEWS OF MINORITY OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOBBYING ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I submit a report, 
prepared by myself and for which I take responsibility as a 
member of the Subcommittee on the Judiciary, ordinarily 
known as the lobby committee, with reference to the lobbying 
activities of one Eugene R. Pickrell, of New York, chemical 
` associations, and others, and ask that it be read so it may 
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appear in the Recorp. I shall not now make any comment upon 
the report. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is to 
some extent interested. He is not now in his seat, and I shall 
therefore defer comment until a later time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, as I understand it, the Senator 
asks that the report be read. I object to it being read in the 
absence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the report 
being received? If there is no objection, it will be received and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not understand whether 
the Senator from Indiana announced that it was the report of 
the subcommittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the individual report of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator's individual report? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I announced that it is a report 
prepared by myself, for which I assume responsibility as a 
member of the Subcommittee on the Judiciary, known as the 
lobby committee, and which simply states the facts as adduced 
by the evidence. 

Mr. BLAINE. My purpose in asking the question was that 
I had not seen the report, and, therefore, know nothing about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I may 8a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Discussion while the Senate is pro- 
ceeding under the order of reports of committees is not in 
order, but without objection the Senator may be heard. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the morning business now over, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is not over. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to make some remarks about the 
statement which the Senator from Indiana made yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the presenta- 
tion of the report? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Reserving the right to object, I 
merely desire to inquire of the Senator whether the report 
which he has now presented has been submitted to other 
members of the committee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President, I may say 
that I have not been able to get other members of the commit- 
tee sufficiently interested in the report to read it. I did re- 
cently talk to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way], and told him I was ready to submit the report, and he 
said he had no objection to the report being submitted. With- 
out even having seen it, he made that statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator let me 
qualify that statement? I did see the report; I read a part 
of it; I said I had no objection to it, and I have not any objec- 
tion now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator will remember—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I said I had no objection to it then, and I 
have none now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Exactly; but I brought the re- 
port before the committee on at least one occasion, and I think 
twice, in executive session, seeking an opportunity to present it 
months ago. It was then delayed; it was suggested that it be 
further delayed; and it has been delayed until this time, may 
I say, Mr. President, very largely because of the illness of the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krsa]. I have always desired 
to be fair in this matter and not to present the report so long 
as the Senator from Utah was unable to be here. Since that 
time the Senator from Utah has been in Europe; but he has 
returned, and I understand that, while now not in perfect 
health, his health is very much improved. 

In the interest of the Senate and the country, and in order 
that the Senate and the country may know precisely what the 
evidence discloses, I have submitted this report, for which I 
take personal responsibility, and I have asked that it be read. 
If consent for the reading of the report is not granted, I my- 
self shall read it; I shall have to do that, because I want the 
report read, Mr. President. I would be content to have it read 
by the clerk; and if there is no objection I hope that will be 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope that no Senator will object to the 
reading of the report. No Senator is put in the position of 
approving it by letting it be read as an expression of the views 
of the Senator from Indiana. Such reports have always been 
read. So I hope that no Senator will object to the reading of 
the report 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that if the Senator from Indiana insists upon read- 
ing the report, I will not object, but I do not think in the ab- 
sence of the Senator from Utah that it should be read. That 
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was the reason I objected. I know nothing about what the 
report contains. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I understand 
the Senator has withdrawn his objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I do withdraw it, if the Senator from Indiana 
insists that it shall be read in the absence of the Senator from 


Utah. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Reports from the lobby commit- 
tee have always been read, so far as I can now remember, 
Therefore, there should be no exception made in this case. 

Mr. BLACK. There is quite a different issue in this in- 
stance. According to the Senator’s statement, there is in the 
report some kind of reflection upon a Senator of this body who 
is absent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have not made that statement. 
I have said simply that this report states the facts as adduced 
by the testimony taken before the committee; that is all. I 
consented to defer any comment I might have to make on the 
report until the Senator from Utah shall be in his seat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, if the Senator 
states that he thinks that the report embodies a fair statement 
of the facts, and that he has in mind offering the report when 
the Senator from Utah is away, I will withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read, and read as follows: 


Mr. Rontxsox of Indiana, from the Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following partial report (pursuant to Senate Resolution 
20). 

One of the witnesses examined by your committee—— 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana will 
state it. 2 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, In view of the caption of the re- 
port as read by the clerk— 

Mr. Roprnson of Indiana, from the Subcommittee on the Judiciary 
submitted the following report— 


I inquire whether in the practice of the Senate that does not 
indicate that it is a report from the committee? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, to clear up that 
point, may I say I mean it to be a minority report for which I 
take the responsibility as a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood from what the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has said that this is simply his own indi- 
vidual report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
ator’s comment, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understood the Senator hereto- 
fore to say that this is only his own individual report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, This is a minority report from 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, for which 
I, as a minority member, take full responsibility. It states only 
the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can the Senator tell us what other 
member concurs in this report? s 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not know that any other 
member has concurred. I have tried to get majority concur- 
rence time and again without success. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that, accord- 
ing to its caption, the report purports to be a report from the 
subcommittee, The Chair understands the Senator from Indiana 
modifies the caption, and makes it his own individual report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, It may be considered as the 
views of the minority of the committee.” I think that is the 
language ordinarily used; and I have no objection to that 
phraseology, but I do want the report read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Merely to refresh the memory of the Chair, when 
the Senator from Arkansas presented a partial report on a 
previous occasion, I raised the question as to whether it was 
not bad practice to have a subcommittee make a report directly 
from the floor, It was thought, in view of the resolution under 
which the subcommittee has been operating, that such procedure 
was in order, although it had not been the practice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair begs the pardon of the 
Senator from Ohio; but the question of order has never been 
raised for the Chair to pass upon. The Chair, however, has 
always put the question whether or not there was objection to 
receiving the reports presented. If the point were raised the 
Chair would hold that such reports are not in order unless 
authorized by a majority or quorum of the committee; but all 
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the partial reports from the so-called lobby committee have been 
presented without objection. The Chair has on each occasion 
submitted the question whether or not there was objection. The 
Secretary will read. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
views of the minority (Rept. No. 43, pt. 9) submitted by Mr. 
Rogrson of Indiana, which entire are as follows: 

[S. Rept. No. 43, pt. 9, 71st Cong., 2d sess.] 
LOBBYING AND LOBBYISTS 

Mr. Ronixsox of Indiana, from the Subcommittee on the Judiciary, 
submitted the following views of minority partial report (pursuant to 
S. Res, 20). 

One of the witnesses examined by your committee was Dr. Eugene R. 
Pickrell, of New York City. Doctor Pickrell has been a familiar figure 
around Washington for a number of years; be entered the service of 
the United States Government in 1909, and for a period of 10 years 
performed services as a chemist in various governmental offices, and for 
the last seven years of his service occupied the position of chief chemist 
in the Customs Service in New York; his duties there are more fully 
explained by his testimony. An excerpt from the record follows: 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana, And what was your duty there, Doc- 
tor, as the chief chemist in the Customs Service of the United States 
Government at the port of New York? 

“Mr. PICKRELL. My duty was to supervise the analyses of samples 
that were sent te the laboratery from the various examiners, sent from 
the Assistant Attorney General's office in charge of customs, and samples 
sent from special agents of the service; also to appenr before the cus- 
toms court as a witness in any case involving reappraisement or classi- 
fication of chemicals or related products. 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. That is just the point. You had a 
lot to do with testimony with reference to the appraisal of imported 
chemicals of various kinds? 

“Mr, PICKRELL. Yes. 

“ Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. You were employed as an expert 
along that line by the Government? 

“Mr, PICKRELL. Les.“ (Rec. vol, 37, p. 4905.) 

It is significant that Doctor Pickrell occupied his responsible position 
during the period of the World War, both prior to and during our par- 
ticipation in that conflict, and during which time necessity had brought 
forth numerous infant dye manufacturing plants in this country. 
Doctor Pickrell, on account of this experience in the customs office, very 
readily found more lucrative employment outside of Government service. 

With the exception of about one year immediately after he left the 
public service and a little over a year on the Pacifie coast he hus been 
principally in the employ of Herman A. Metz, incerested largely in the 
importation of foreign dyes and allied products. 

Evidence before the committee disclosed that Herman A. Metz is 
president of General Dyestuffs Corporation, and that his principal place 
of business is 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City; that he is also inter- 
ested in Afga-Ansco Corporation and the General Aniline Co.; that the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien-gesellschaft was organized in Germany to 
take over the principal dye concerns of that country, notably what 
were known as the “ Big Six,” as well as smaller companies; that re 
cently a dye cartel has been organized in Europe, embracing the prin- 
cipal dye interests in France, Switzerland, and Germany; that one of 
the purposes of this cartel is to control prices of dye products in various 
parts of the world; that the German I. G. is perhaps the largest con- 
cern of its kind in the world; that within the last two years there bas 
been organized in this country what is known as the American I. G. 
Chemical Corporation; that at least $30,000,000 worth of its securities 
have been authorized to be sold on the New York Stock Exchange; that 
it is a subsidiary of the German I. G., by whom it was promoted; that 
its principal offices are the same as those of the German I. G.; that Mr. 
Metz assisted in its organization, is vice president and treasurer of the 
corporation, and owns over $100,000 of its securities; that it was to 
take over the Afgu-Ansco Corporation and the General Aniline Works 
(Inc.), in both of which Mr. Metz is interested; that the General Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, of New York, which maintains branches and ware- 
houses in the industrial centers of the United States, is intimately con- 
nected with the German I. G.; that these yarious concerns are interested 
in maintaining the foreign-valuation plan and have conducted a vigorous 
lobby in this direction. 

During the tariff revision, 1921-22, Doctor Pickrell was in Wash- 
ington almost continuously from May, 1921, until September, 1922; he 
was employed by H. A. Metz at a salary of $5,000 per year and ex- 
penses; he had no office he says and stayed most of the time at the 
Raleigh Hotel; his activities here during that period are described in 
his own testimony which will appear from the folloting excerpt from 
the record : 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. You were giving your entire time to 
H. A. Metz? 

“Mr. PICKERLL, That is right. 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. Do you know of any other money 
that was spent here during that period by H. A. Metz? 

“ Mr. PICKRELL. I do not, 
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“Senator Romxsox of Indiana. Doctor, when you were here during 
that period, until September, 1922, from the spring of 1921, where did 
you make your headquarters? 

Mr. PICKRELL, I lived most of the time at the Hotel Raleigh. 

Senator RoBINSON of Indiana. The Hotel Raleigh? 

“Mr. PICKRELL. Yes. 

Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. Where did you have your office? 

“Mr. PICKRELL. I had no office in Washington. 

“Senator RoBINSON of Indiana. Did you have any office facilities of 
any kind? 

“Mr. PICKRELL. Only I had, at times, a typewriter in my own hotel 
room. That is all. I had no office. 

“Senator Roptnson of Indiana. You didn’t use any office anywhere 
else? 

“Mr. PICKRELL, No. 

“ Senator Romxsox of Indiana. You didn’t use any office in which to 
hold meetings, except your room at the Raleigh Hotel? 

“Mr. PICKRELL. That is right. 

“Senator Ropinson of Indiana. During that period of time, while 
you were Working on the tariff, in 1922, what Members of the House 
and Senate did you call on, if any? 

“Mr. PICKRELL, Of course, that is very hard to recall, Senator. It 
was several years ago. 

“Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Do you remember how many of them 
you called on? 

“Mr, PICKRELL. Very few. 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. You say you were working down here 
in the interest of Mr. Metz at that time on the tariff. Just what kind 
of work did you do on the tariff? 

“Mr, PICKRELL, Senator, I prepared material as to the argument for 
and against the dye embargo.” (Rec., vol. 37, pp. 4915-4916.) 

In view of subsequent testimony of other witnesses your committee 
calls particular attention to statements that he used no office other than 
his room at the hotel and knows of no money spent by H. A. Metz other 
than that paid to him. 5 

Doctor Pickrell has had various ideas on tariff in accordance with his 
employment; immediately after he left Government service he was 
ready to champion the cause of American yaluations, but as this did not 
meet the approval of his new employers, he changed his mind and is 
now firm in the belief that foreign valuations is the thing for the Amer- 
ican people. Doctor Pickrell seems to know but little of the manage- 
ment of the German dye interests, and although he was sent to Ger- 
many in 1923 by H. A. Metz and has been in his employ for a number 
of years, yet he testified his knowledge on this question is confined to 
what he has read in the papers. 

On January 1, 1929, after it was a well-known fact that a special 
session of Congress could be called to revive the tariff laws, Doctor 
Pickrell opened up an office in New York City. His business, he says, is 
that of chemist and customs consultant, 

He testified that during the present tariff revision he has been repre- 
senting General Dyestuffs Corporation, at an annual retainer of $5,000 
and expenses; Kutroff-Pickard & Co., at $3,000 and expenses; the Syn- 
thetic Nitrogen Products Corporation, at $3,000 and expenses; and the 
Afga-Ansco Corporation, at $1,000 and expenses, 

Doctor Pickrell testified that be stayed at the Raleigh Hotel in 
1921-22; in 1928-29 he alternated between the Mayflower and Ward- 
man Park. He still had no office, however, he stated, and no office 
facilities, and your committee is at a loss to know how he performed 
services commensurate with the substantial retainers he received. He 
had no correspondence of any kind, or at least very little, and this was 
of such small consequence, he testified, that he kept no copies, although 
letters written by him and copies of letters written to him very vitally 
affecting the work your committee had in hand were later produced 
and made a part of your committee's records. (Rec. vol. 43, pp. 5639- 
5647.) 

Doctor Pickrell denied all association with Senator Kina; that he had 
used his office as headquarters, or the office of any other Senator for 
such purpose; he did, however, admit a general acquaintance with one 
Samuel Russell, who was Senator Krxe’s secretary from 1916 to 1928, 
and whom he saw frequently during the tariff revision in 1921-22. 

These statements were decidedly at variance with other evidence be- 
fore the committee, however. Frank K. Beal, a Washington news- 
paper-man, testified that in the latter part of September, 1929, it was 
generally known among newspaper-men that Doctor Pickrell was making 
his headquarters in the office of Senator WWA H. Kiyo, of Utah; 
that he called on the telephone for Doctor Pickrell at that office; that 
Doctor Pickrell was put on the line promptly and consented to an 
interview on the tarif; that he went to Senator Krno’s office, found 
him there with his hat and coat off, dictating to one of the employees; 
that he arranged with him for an interview the next morning at 11 
o'clock ; that when he returned the next day Doctor Pickrell had gone 
and left no word. Indeed, Doctor Pickrell, in his testimony, admitted 


practically all of this. 

Mr. Samuel Russell, of Salt Lake City, Utah, was called as a witness 
by your committee. He testified, among other things, that he was a 
resident of Utah, and prior to 1917 was engaged in the practice of law; 
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that he had always been interested in politics and in public affairs; 
that he never held public office prior to coming to Washington but had 
once been candidate for State senator on the Democratic ticket; was 
delegate to the Democratic National Convention at Baltimore in 1912, 
and was at one time vice chairman of the Democratic State committee ; 
that he came to Washington as secretary to Senator KI Nd, of Utah, 
March 4, 1917, and retained that position until September 1, 1928, 

Mr. Russell testified further thai his acquaintance with Dr. Eugene 
R. Pickrell dates from 1922, just prior to the time the Shortridge com- 
mittee of the Sixty-eighth Congress started to hold its hearings on the 
so-called dye monopoly. That he first met Doctor Pickrell in Senator 
Krno’s office prior to the time the resolution was presented; that he 
worked with Doctor Pickrell in Senator Krya’s office in the prepara- 
tion of a statement on schedule of charges against the so-called dye 
monopoly; that at the time this work was going on Doctor Pickrell 
was in the employ of Herman A. Metz, of New York; that Doctor 
Pickrell supplied material which was dictated into statements and 
speeches for Senator Kine; that until March of that year they used 
Senator Kixe’s office for their preparation of the data on the dye mo- 
nopoly, and that Doctor Pickrell carried a key to Senator Kino’s office ; 
that sometime in March, in order to get more privacy, they transferred 
the scene of their operations to Doctor Pickrell’s rooms in the Raleigh 
Hotel; that they worked there together until the passage of the tariff 
bill in September, 1922; that during most of the term Albert Kubeldzis, 
another clerk in Senator KINd's office, worked with them at the Raleigh 
Hotel, 

The witness testified that Doctor Pickrell continued to frequent Sen- 
ator KINa's office from 1922 up until September, 1928, when he 
(Russell) left the employ of Senator KING. 

The witness also, in answer to his subpœna, brought several letters 
and copies of letters with him, which were introduced and read into 
the record. These are appended hereto and marked Exhibits A, B, C, 
and D. 

The following transcript from the record Is of Interest: 

“Senator Rontxsox of Indiana. Now, Mr. Russell, I have here a 
letter dated November 22, 1928, addressed to Mr. Samuel Russell, secre~ 
tary to Senator W. A. Kino, Washington, D. C. Evidently by mistake 
it was sent you through that office, 

“Mr, RUSSELL, Les. 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. Purporting to come from Eugene R. 
Pickrell, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

“Mr. RUSSELL, Yes, 

“Senator Romxsox of Indiana, That letter you received through the 
mail in due course, did you? 

“Mr. RUSSELL. It was forwarded to me from Senator KINd's office. 

“Senator Rosinson of Indiana. And that is Doctor Pickrell’s signa- 
ture here, is it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is, 

“Senator Rortnson of Indiana. I will read this letter: 

“*Samorn RUSSELL, 
“t Secretary, Senator King’s Office, Washington, D. O. 

„Mr Dear Ma, RUSSELII ——' 

“Senator Caraway. Will you give us the date of it, please, sir? 

“Senator Rontxsox of Indiana. November 22, 1928, 

Mx Dran Ma. RUSSELL: There is inclosed herewith my check for 
$157.50, Kindly pardon the delay in making this remittance, but mat- 
ters unforeseen prevented me from taking care of this sooner. 

received your pamphlets on the antitrust laws and on the 
rectification of the corporate profits tax, for which kindly accept my 
sincere thanks. I haven't had a chance to peruse them, but expect to 
do so in the near future. 

“* Colonel Metz sent his personal check for $1,000 to Senator Kine 
on October 18, and addressed the letter “ Salt Lake City.” Since he 
has had no acknowledgment from the Senator, he made inquiry at the 
bank, and has been advised that the check has not been returned. He 
would appreciate it If you would find out from the Senator whether or 
not he received this check. 

“*T expect to be in Washington on December 4, and shall drop in to 
see you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
E. R. PICKRELL’ 

“You received that letter? 

“Mr, RUSSELL, Yes.” (Rec., vol. 48, p. 5639, ete.) 

This letter shows that Mr. Metz had send a check for $1,000 to 
Senator Krxe on October 18, 1928. It also shows the payment of 
$157.50 to Mr, Russell for revision of data looking toward the revision 
of the antitrust laws to suit the interests represented by Pickrell. As 
above stated, other letters were read into the record evidencing the close 
relationship between Doctor Pickrell and Senator Kine’s office. 

It is interesting to note that no trace of the correspondence produced 
by Mr. Russell and of which Doctor Pickrell had been the recipient or 
the sender could be located among Doctor Pickrell’s files, nor did he 
seem to have knowledge of it when he testified on the stand. 

The witness also stated to your committee that $1,000 had been con- 
tributed to Senator KIxe's campaign fund in 1922 by Colonel Metz, and 
that Doctor Pickrell had given the money to him (Russell), and Mr. 
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Russell had in turn given it to Samuel King, the Senator's brother, for 
the use of the Senator in his campaign. He stated also that Senator 
Kixd was informed of this transaction. 

It should be stated here that Herman A. Metz in his testimony sub- 
stantially corroborated the evidence of Mr, Russell. 

He said that in 1922 Russell came to his office in New York to get 
seme facts with reference to the embargo or the investigation or some- 
thing, and Pickrell brought him into his (Metz’s) office; that he told 
Pickrell “ to fix it up,“ and that the latter gave the money to Russell in 
cash. 

He testified he also sent a check in the sum of $1,000 to Senator 
Kine at Salt Lake City, in October, 1928; that the following July, 
1929, Senator Kine told him he had destroyed that check; he said he 
was in the Senator’s office when given this information, 

The memory of Mr. Metz was hazy on these details, however. He 
testified the check had never been paid by his bank, but was unable to 
substantiate his statement with records of any kind. 

While Senator KINa could doubtless throw much light on all these 
matters he has thus far shown no desire to testify before your com- 
mittee. : 
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NovemBer 22, 1928. 
SAMCEL RUSSELL, 
Seerctary, Senator King’s Office, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mr. RUSSELL: There is inclosed herewith my check for 
$157.50. Kindly pardon the delay in making this remittance, but mat- 
ters unforescen prevented me from taking care of this sooner. 

I received your pamphlets on the antitrust laws and on the rectifi- 
cation of the corporate profits tax for which kindly accept my sincere 
thanks. I haven't had a chance to peruse them but expect to do so in 
the near future. 

Colonel Metz sent his personal check for $1,000 to Senator KN on 
October 18, and addressed the letter “Salt Lake City.” Since he has 

d no acknowledgement from the Senator he made inquiry at the 
bank and has been advised that the check has not been returned. He 
would appreciate it if you would find out from the Senator whether or 
not he received the check. 

I expect to be in Washington on December 4 and shall drop in to 
see you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
E. R. PICKRELL, 


Exursit B 
Mr. SAMUEL RUSSELL, 
Secretary to Senator W. H. King, 
Senate House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Mr, RUSSELL: I note in the New York Times, issue of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1929, that a group of prominent St, Louis men have forwarded 
a petition to Congress asking that appropriate compensation be paid 
former German owners of the patents seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian during the war. I would appreciate the courtesy if you would 
kindly send me a copy of this petition, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
E. R. PICKRELL, 


ExHi Rt C 
Sart Lake Crry, Uran, February 20, 1929, 

Dear Doron: The petition about which you inquired in your letter of 
February 13 is obviously that signed by Archbishop Glennon, Richard 
Bartholt, and other citizens of St. Louis, which was presented by Mr. 
CANNON in the House of Representatives on February 11 and referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

There is a notation of this as petition 10067 on page 3401 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 11, 

The petition was not printed in the Recorp, and the only way a 
copy may be obtained is to have the same transcribed from the original 
paper on file with the Ways and Means Committee. I do not think it 
would be printed as a public document or otherwise available in printed 
form. 

I presume that the check of Colonel Metz for $1,000, about which 
you wrote me some weeks ago, has by this time passed through the 
bank and come back with the colonel's vouchers. 

Qxtend my greetings to Colonel Metz and Major Vandiver, and accept 
for yourself my very best personal regards 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL RUSSELL, 

Dr, E. R. PICKRELL, 

230 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


Exuisir D 
FEBRUARY 23, 1929. 
Mr. SAMUEL RUSSELL, 
164 South West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mr Dear MR. RUSSELL: I am in receipt of your kind letter dated 
February 20, and certainly appreciate the information contained therein. 
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I was in Washington on Wednesday and Thursday last, and did not 
know until then that you were no longer affiliated with Senator KING. 

I will extend your greetings to Colonel Metz and Major Vandiver and 
wish you success in your now venture. If I can be of any assistance to 
you at any time, please do not fail to call upon me. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
E. R. PICKRELL. 
RIVER AND HABBOR BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 11781) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 715) thereon. I give notice that at the 
earliest possible moment I shall move that the Senate proceed 
to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar, 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. HOWELL. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Commerce the bill (S. 4538) authoriz- 
ing the construction, maintenance, and operation of a bridge 
across the Missouri River between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Nebr., and ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Richard L, Metcalf, mayor of Omaha, Nebr., and his successors in office ; 
Oscar H. Brown, mayor of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and his successors in 
office; Harry H. Lapidus, of Omaha, Nebr.; Mathew E. O'Keefe, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; and C. A. Sorensen, attorney general of the State 
of Nebraska, and his successors in office, all as trustees, are hereby 
authorized and empowered to cause to be prepared and to adopt plans 
and specifications for and to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Missouri River, and to own and hold 
the same in trust for said cities of Omaha and Council Bluffs and the 
States of Iowa and Nebraska. Said bridge shall be constructed at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. Said five trustees shall act jointly as a 
board under the designation and style of the “Omaha and Council 
Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees.” No act of said board shall be valid unless 
concurred in by not less than three members thereof. Said board shall 
fill any vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or refusal and failure 
to act of any one of the two nonpublic officer members of the board, 
or the refusal and failure to act of any one of the three public officer 
members of the board. The term of any person selected to fill a va- 
cancy caused by the refusal and failure to act of any one of the three 
public officer members shall terminate with the election and qualifica- 
tion of said official member's successor in office. 

Suc, 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Omaha and Council Bluffs 
Free Bridge Trustees, their successors and assigns, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches 
as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by 
bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real 
estate or other property is situated, upon making just compensation 
therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, 
and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in condemnation or 
expropriation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, 
their successors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be 
such as will amortize the cost of said bridge within a period fixed by 
sald Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees but not to exceed 
20 years, and such rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 4. If after the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Nebraska, the State of Iowa, any 
public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two of them, 
jointly, may at any time desire to acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, it shall not be necessary to condemn or 
expropriate such property, but the said Omaha and Council Biuffs Free 
Bridge Trustees, thelr successors and assigns, shall deliver to such 
public agency, by proper instrument of conveyance, all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches; and no damages or compen- 
sation whatsoever sball be allowed for any such right. title, or interest, 
but if such bridge is so acquired it shall be taken over subject to the 
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bonds, debentures, or other instruments of indebtedness, including ac- 
crued interest thereon, actually issued in payment for the bridge, its 
approaches, and improvements and outstanding at the time of such 
taking over. Such instrument of conveyance shall be executed and de- 
livered within a period of 30 days after receiving from such public 
agency a written notice of such intention to take over such property. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired by 
such States, or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by 
either of them, as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are 
thereafter charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost 
of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches 
under economical management and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid therefor, including only those items named 
in section 4 of this act, as soon as possible under reasonable charges 
but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring 
the same, After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall 
have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper maintenance, repair, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches under economical management. An accurate record of the 
amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and 
of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for the 
information of all persons interested. 

Sec, 6. The said Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, 
their successors and assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion 
of such bridge file with the Secretary of War and with the Highway De- 
partments of the States of Nebraska and Iowa a sworn itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches, the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property 
necessary therefor, and the amount of bonds, debentures, or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued in connection with the construction of such 
bridge. The Secretary of War may, and upon request of the highway 
departments of either of such States shall at any time within three years 
after the completion of such bridge investigate such costs and deter- 
mine the accuracy and the reasonableness of the costs alleged in the 
statement of costs so filed and shall make a finding of the actual and 
reasonable costs of constructing and financing such bridge. For the pur- 
pose of such investigation the said Omaha and Council Bluffs Free 
Bridge Trustees, their successors and assigns, shall make available all 
of their records in connection with the construction and financing 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable 
costs of the construction and financing of the bridge shall be conclusive 
for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject only to a 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, their successors and 
assigns; and any corporation to which or any person to whom such 
rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or 
who shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is 
hereby authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as 
though conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. All contracts made in connection with the construction of the 
bridge authorized by this act and which shall involve the expenditure 
of more than $5,000 shall be let by competitive bidding. Such contracts 
shall be advertised for a reasonable time in some newspaper of general 
circulation published in the States In which the bridge is located and in 
the vicinity thereof; sealed bids shall be required, and the contracts 
shall be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. Verified copies or 
abstracts of all bids received and of the bid or bids accepted shall be 
promptly furnished to the highway departments of the States in which 
the bridge is located. A failure to comply in good faith with the pro- 
visions of this section shall render null and void any contract made in 
violation thereof, and the Secretary of War may, after hearings, order 
the suspension of all work upon such bridge until the provisions of this 
section shall have been fully complied with. 

Sec. 9. Upon the completion of such bridge it shall be the duty 
thereafter of said Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, until 
said bridge shall be taken over or acquired by such States or political 
agencies or subdivisions thereof as provided for in this act, to super- 
vise the collection of tolls and to authorize and audit all expenditures 
of money received from the collection of tolls; it shall be their duty to 
see that all revenues received from the bridge, except such amounts as 
may be necessary for the repair, operation, and maintenance, under 
economical management, of the bridge, shall be paid into the sinking 
fund and used for the amortization of the outstanding indebtedness 
incurred for the construction or improvement of the bridge. After a 
sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided 
the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls; and 
the Omaha and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, their successors 
and assigns, shall thereupon convey, by proper instrument of convey- 
ance, all right, title, and interest in said bridge and its approaches to 
the State of Nebraska and the State of Iowa, jointly, or to the high- 
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way departments thereof, if such States or their highway departments 
shall agree to accept and to maintain and operate the same; if such 
States or their highway departments refuse to agree to accept and 
maintain and operate the bridge as a free bridge, then the said Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Free Bridge Trustees, their successors and assigns, 
shall convey said bridge to either of such States, or to either of the 
counties thereof in which such bridge is located in whole or in part, 
or to the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, jointly, or 
to either of them as shall agree to accept and maintain and operate the 
same as a free bridge. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr, GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia Na- 
tional Park; 

S. 3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
pose of material no longer needed by the Navy; 

S. 3585. An act to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan 
National Forest, Ariz., as an addition to the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation; and 

S. 3817. An act to facilitate and simplify national-forest ad- 
ministration. 

REPORT OF NAVAL NOMINATIONS 

As In open executive session, ` 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported the nominations of sundry officers in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, which were placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 4552) for the relief of Elmer E. Mynatt; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 4553) to authorize forestation investigations and 
experiments in North Dakota and adjacent prairie States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4554) to amend the red light law of the District 
of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 4555) to amend certain sections in the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia relating to offenses against 
public policy; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. JONES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 12236, the naval appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“Naval air station, Sand Point, Wash.: For the acquirement by 
purchase or condemnation approximately 30 acres of land adjoining 
the naval air station and necessary for its proper development, $50,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1928 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of 
the merchant marine act, 1928, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, 

APPOINTMENT OF WARRANT OFFICERS IN THE ARMY 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1238) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Nannie C. Barndollar, Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. 
Dickerson as warrant officers, United States Army, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

RETIREMENT OF CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I desire to submit a conference 
report on Senate bill 15, the retirement bill, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to print following the conference report a state- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] respect- 
ing the report. 

The report was ordered to lie on the table, and it and the 
accompanying statement were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 15) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
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act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with the following 
amendments : 

1. In section 1, on page 1, in the last line of the engrossed 
copy of the amendment, after the word “clerks,” insert the 
following: “ employees of the Indian Service at large, excepting 
clerks.” : 

2. In section 1, on page 2, in line 3, after the words “navy 
yards,” strike out the comma and insert including leading men 
and quartermen but excluding master mechanics and foremen.” 

3. In section 2, on page 4, in line 21, after the word “ years,” 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following: ex- 
cept that where the head of the department or establishment 
certifies, and the Civil Service Commission agrees, that by rea- 
son of expert knowledge and special qualifications the continu- 
ance of the employee would be advantageous to the public 
service, further extensions of two years may be granted.” 

4. In section 3, on page 6, in line 23, after the figures 1924,“ 
strike out the comma and insert “and amendments thereof.” 

5. In section 4, on page 9, in line 9, after the word “ exceed,” 
insert “ three-fourths of.” 

6. In section 4, on page 9, in line 14, after the word “ hereof,” 
insert the following: together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

7. In section 5, on page 10, in line 21, after the word “ offices,” 
insert a comma and the following: “or the legislative branch.” 

8. In section 5, on page 11, in line 13, after the word “ ex- 
cluded,” insert the following: “except such leaves of absence 
granted employees while receiving benefits under the United 
States employees’ compensation act.” 

9. In section 6, on page 12, in line 14, after the word “ there- 
after,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That any employee who heretofore has failed 
to file an application for retirement within six months after 
separation from the service may file such application within 
three months after the effective date of this act.” 

10. In section 6, on page 14, in line 1, after the word “ hereof,” 
insert the following: together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

11. In section 9, on page 18, in line 4, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” insert the following: “All employees who may hereafter 
be brought within the purview of this act may elect to make 
such deposits in installments during the continuance of their 
service in such amounts and under such conditions as may be 
determined in each instance by the Commissioner of Pensions.” 

12. In section 12, on page 20, in line 14, after the word “ the” 
where it occurs the first time, strike out “Secretary of the 
Interior, after consultation with the heads of the executive 
departments and with the approval of the President,” and insert 
in lieu thereof Civil Service Commission.” 

13. In section 12, on page 20, in line 21, after the word 
“ eredited,” strike out “together with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

14. In section 12, on page 20, in line 23,.after the word 
“ employee,” strike out the semicolon, insert a comma, and the 
following: “'To be maintained by the department or office by 
which he is employed.” 

15. In section 12, on page 21, in line 4, after the word “ cred- 
ited,” strike out the comma and the remainder of the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof “ to such individual account.” 

16. In section 12, on page 21, in line 12, after the word 
“employee,” strike out the colon and insert “together with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum compounded on June 30 of 
each year.” 

17. In section 12, on pages 21 and 22, strike out the paragraph 
designated (c) and in the following paragraphs strike out the 
letters (d), (e), (f), and (g), and insert in lieu thereof the 
letters (e), (d), (e), and (f), respectively. 

18. In section 19, on page 27, strike out the last line and 
insert in lieu thereof “ July, 1930.” 

And the House agree to the same. 


Porter H. DALE, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR (with statement), 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
ADDISON T. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF SENATOR M'KELLAR 


The majority of the conference committee bas seen fit to report the 
Lehlbach bill. I am signing the report with reservations. 

1. Under the terms of this bill carrying out a so-called tontine in- 
surance plan, $12 a year, $1 a month, is taken out of the salary of each 
employee without compensation. I do not think the employees ought 
to be assessed with this dollar a month, but the Government ought to 
bear this proportion. Three and a half per cent is enough for the em- 
ployees to pay. We started out on the absolute half-and-half plan, and 
we should uphold it. The claim is made that the dollar a month is a 
small amount, and so it is from each employee, but taking all the em- 
ployees together it amounts to about $5,100,000 per year. 

2. The Lehlbach bill is more of an insurance bill than a retirement 
bill. The Dale bill is purely a retirement bill based on all of our pre- 
vious retirement legislation. In the conference I moved to strike out the 
dollar-a-month provision, but the motion received only the vote of Mr. 
JEFFERS and myself. A majority of the conferees of both Houses voted 
for the Leħlbach insurance plan and it carried. 

3. I think it very unwise to depart from the now long-established 
plan of retiring Government employees under a retirement bill that has 
worked well and put them on an insurance basis. I know some of the 
representatives of the employees favored the change, and they may be 
right, but I believe it is not to the best interests of the great body of 
the employees. 

4. There are groups of the employees of the Government now outside 
of the civil service who, under the terms of the Lehlbach bills, are re- 
quired to pay all that they would have paid in during the last 10 years 
if they had been in the retirement plan. It was no fault of these clerks 
that they were not in the retirement system, and I think it is not fair 
to charge them with what they would have paid in order for them to 
receive the benefits of the system. In 1920 when we began this retire- 
ment system we did not require those clerks who were immediately 
retired to pay in anything to receive its benefits, and I do not believe we 
should treat the groups left out differently from what we treated those 
groups that originally came in. It was no fault of these groups that 
they were not included in the system then, and I do not think they 
should be charged this sum now in order to get the benefits of the 
system. Such charge, I am informed, will amount to about $750 for 
each employee. I first offered an amendment to let them come in free, 
as did the original employees in 1920, but this was voted down by a 
majority of both Senate and House conferees. I then offered an amend- 
ment which provided that these groups can pay in installments, and this 
was adopted. Of course, this is better than the original bill, but I do 
not think these groups should be charged at all, and certainly they 
should not be charged the full amount of what they would have paid 
in if they had been members of the system during the last 10 years. 
Of course, the amendment will help some, because I take it many clerks 
not now in the system would be absolutely excluded if they had to pay 
cash the average sum of $750 to get into the system. 

5. The system of separate accounting set up in the Lehlbach bill 
would have cost the Government $250,000 per year. This was elimi- 
nated by the three Senate conferees. 

6. A provision in the Lehlbach bill gives a number of employees a 
retirement pay sometimes equal to what they received as salaries while 
working for the Government. I moved to strike this out and insert 
three-fourths pay, and this was done. 

KENNETH MCKELLAR. 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent to discharge the Judiciary Committee from the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 266, and ask for its immedi- 
ate passage. 

I will state, before I make this request, that I have had this 
matter up with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the 
chairman of the committee, and he states that it is satisfactory 
to him to withdraw the resolution from the committee; that it 
is not customary to refer resolutions of this kind to the Judici- 
ary Committee. It is a resolution which provides for certain 
information to be supplied the Senate by the Attorney General 
in connection with the packers’ consent decree. The Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL] offered the resolution, and at 
his request I am seeking this action after conference with the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who said it would not 
only be satisfactory to him, but in his judgment the committee 
should be discharged from further consideration of the matter 
in order that the Senate might obtain this information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator send the resolu- 
tion to the desk in order that it may be read? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall object to the present 
consideration of the resolution, for the reason that about two 
months ago the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE] intro- 
duced a similar resolution, and we acted upon it, and the At- 
torney General has supplied the information. If there is any 
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difference at all, I do not apprehend it from the statement; but 
Hid the present I shall object to the consideration of the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. BLACK. Since I haye the floor, then, I desire to read to 
the Senate a recent circular issued by Mathews & Co., brokers 
of Chicago, with reference to this decree and with reference to 
the packers’ bonds which are sought to be sold throughout the 
country, and stating—which I trust is not correct—that the 
present administration is favorable to a modification of the 
decree. I desire to read this circular: 

MATHEWS & Co., 
Chicago. 
RIDING NEW PROSPERITY WAVE WITH THE PACKERS 


After nine rather lean years, the meat-packing industry is entering 
an epoch of nine or more fat years. 

Beef, mutton, and pork are commanding better prices this year than 
for a long time previously and there is a strong upward trend for 
future deliveries. 

Hence, the margin of profit from the business in fresh meats is widen- 
ing substantially. 

With the development of a more active demand for pork products, 
which require from one month to three months for curing, the packers 
are no longer in danger of sustaining losses through the carrying of 
huge inventories. 

Educational propaganda on the farms is encouraging the cattle, 
sheep, and hog raisers fo stabilize their production so as to avoid here- 
after their biennially alternating “ feast and famine” offerings. 

Moreover, quick-freezing processes are also helping to keep fresh 
meats without deterioration for more extended periods, thereby enabling 
the packers to hold such products indefinitely, for the best prices obtain- 
able. 

But, above all other considerations, the leading meat packers are now 
getting into line to benefit materially through a reentering into the 
distribution end of the business. 

They are now banking heavily—and with justification, on a modifica- 
tion of the celebrated “consent decree” of 1920, whereby they were 
forced to divest themselves of all business activities and control of op- 
erations other than in the wholesaling of meat, poultry, and dairy 
products. 

It has been contended by the packers for several years that the Goy- 
ernment decree was obtained by unlawful methods, and it would appear 
that the weight of judicial opinion is now with them. 

Cogent arguments, recently presented by the packing interests in the 
Supreme Court for the District of Columbia and to the Department of 
Justice, are well-calculated to result in the setting aside or radical modi- 
fication of the United States Supreme Court's decision, prohibiting the 
packer from handling fruit and vegetables as well as all retailing op- 
erations in meats, poultry, and dairy products. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would be interesting to note what state- 
ment would be made in support of the allegation that the con- 
sent decree was obtained by fraud, would it not? 

Mr. BLACK. It would be most interesting. I call the Sena- 
tor’s particular attention te the next paragraph: 


The present administration in Washington is known to favor unifica- 
tion of interests and the elimination of needless competition and ineffi- 
cient distribution, which President Hoover has estimated to entail an 
economic waste of fully $8,000,000,000 a year. It is known to favor 
a modification of the consent decree. 


I call attention to the fact that this resolution which I am 
seeking to have brought up asked the Attorney General for in- 
forination as to what has been done to enforce this decree, what 
efforts have been made to violate the decree, what they expect 
to do in the future, what the attitude is in connection with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was quite surprised to hear the Senator 
from Oregon say that a report had come. I have been listening 
for it and waiting for it, because I share with the Senator from 
Alabama great anxiety over this matter. What information 
has the Senator about the report haying come from the Attor- 
ney General? 

Mr. BLACK. I have a copy of the report, which is very 
brief, and it does not by any means, in my judgment, cover the 
propositions inquired about in this resolution. I shall be glad 
to show the Senator the report. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am concerned about it because if this 
decree is actually dissolyed, as I understand it, it will permit 
the meat packers to go into the chain-store business, and still 
further embarrass the independent dealers of the country. 

Mr. BLACK. I will show the Senator exactly what they say 
in this circular they are going to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. BLACK. It continues: 


With the expected modification of the consent decree, the big meat 
packers will enter the retail field anew, with nation-wide chains of 
grocery and other food shops, which will overshadow all the existing 
enterprises of that type in the United States. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, who is the author of that 
remarkable document? 

Mr. BLACK. It is issued by Mathews & Co., brokers, of 
Chicago, III. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the purpose of it? 

Mr. BLACK. The purpose of it, as I understand it, is to 
advertise the packers’ bond issues and stock issues, in order that 
they may be sold throughout the world. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They can not haye any blue sky laws in 
Illinois, if that kind of a statement can be issued. 

Mr. BLACK. _My own judgment is that they accurately 
prophesy what will be the result if this packers’ consent decree is 
modified. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not doubt that; but does the Senator 
seriously believe it will be modified? 

Mr. BLACK. I am yery fearful it will be modified if the 
Attorney General does not prosecute vigorously. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should be very much alarmed if I be- 
lieved it would be modified. I would like to examine some of 
the contentions to see under what theory any court would be 
asked to consent to a modification of the decree. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state to the Senator from Arkansas that 
I do not think it should be modified; but if the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s force does not fight the effort vigorously it is likely to 
be modified, and there has been little effort, so far as I know, 
to enforce it in the past. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I concur in the Senator's effort, then, to get 
this information at once. 

Mr. BLACK. The circular continues: 


As the nucleus of such chains of meat and grocery stores as they now 
contemplate the packers may take over most of the huge retail food 
store chains already existing, such as the big grocery chains, which 
now operate meat departments in 20,000 to 30,000 such shops in various 
parts of the country. 

It will pay every investor to scrutinize closely the increasing profit 
potentialities of the packing organizations. 

Consult us on this score. We will gladly furnish you with worth- 
while advices. 


Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, the Senator is an able at- 
torney, alert in all legal matters. Has he any suggestion to 
make? Is there anything the Senate may do to force the action 
he has in mind? I regard it as a great menace to American 
institutions. Our country was built on the snrall merchants, 
and if we are to have created in the United States a situation 
where the chain stores and the great meat packers control the 
industry of the country, to my mind it will undermine the very 
existence of our country and the institutions of our country. I 
appeal to the Senator, if he has any plan which may be pre- 
sented to the Senate in order that this calamity may be averted, 
to bring it forward. 

Mr. BLACK. The first plan I have in mind is to obtain from 
the Attorney General full and complete information as to what 
efforts they have made to enforce this decree, in what way it 
has been violated, in what way the packers have attempted to 
violate it, in what way the Attorney General intends to fight 
peri efforts in the future. That is what this resolution pro- 
vides. 

I trust that after it has been examined thoroughly by the 
Senator fronr Oregon he will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I can state to the Senator 
that I have no desire to prevent the consideration of the resolu- 
tion if the subject has not already been acted on; and during 
the day I shall read the Senator's resolution and I shall be 
pleased to get the consent of Senator Nye. If it is not a dupli- 
cate, I certainly will not interfere with its passage. With that 
statement I hope the Senator will conclude his remarks so that 
we may take up the calendar. 

Mr. BLACK. I appreciate the Senator's position, and I ex- 
pect to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I made the suggestion because 
we can probably handle the matter later in the day. The Sena- 
tor will be very helpful if he will let us go on with morning 
business. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator that it would have 
been very helpful, and would have expedited business, if the 
Senator had made that statement when I first asked for the 
consideration of the resolution, and since the Senator has made 
it, with the statement that, so far as I am concerned, I am 
against this kind of monopoly, and every other kind of monopoly, 
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against these mergers which some people seem to believe mean 
the salvation of the country through depriving men of their 
jobs and building up huge monopolies to fleece the public, I 
await with great hope the Senator's investigation. 


CHAIRMEN OF NATIONAL POLITICAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp several editorials from southern 
papers. 

There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{Editorial from the Greensboro (N. C.) Record, April 9, 1930] 
THESE NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 

The furor which is being raised in dry Democratic circles because 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the party, has been contributing from his 
personal funds to the work of the Association Against the Eighteenth 
Amendment should not be confused with the hullabaloo over retention 
of the post of chairman of the Republican Party by Claudius H. Huston. 
Demands are being made that both chairmen retire, and that right 
soon, but the reasons behind the demands are as far apart as night 
and day—and in justice to Mr. Raskob the facts should not be over- 
looked. 

Let's take the Huston case first: During February of last year Mr. 
Huston was playing the stock market, but under an assumed name, 
He was pressed for money, evidently, and went to a close friend in 
his lobby work for private operation of Muscle Shoals, told him it was 
necessary to have $22,000 at once in order to keep up the work. In- 
asmuch as this friend was president of the concern for which Huston 
was trying to get Muscle Shoals, the money was forthcoming. Huston 
used it to settle his account with the brokers, which was $19,381 short. 
Later he went back and got $14,000 more, and this also went to his 
broker. It was not until August that he paid the money into the treas- 
ury of his lobbying association. In other words, he got money for 
his lobbying activities and used it to settle personal accounts, and 
had his activities been discovered between the time of receiving the 
money and of paying it to the organizaton for which it was intended, 
he probably would have been disgraced, if not convicted. Having been 
successful, however, he was made chairman of the Republican Party. 
But now that his rather irregular (putting it mildly) activities have 
come to light, the G. O. P. is very much embarrassed, his good friend 
President Hoover is embarrassed, and most Republicans in high posi- 
tions agree that the party will have to get rid of Huston. That gen- 
tleman refuses to resign, saying he has done no wrong. 

In the case of Mr. Raskob, there is a different situation. Mr. Ras- 
kob is a wealthy man and is an acknowledged wet. Since assuming the 
chairmanship of the Democratic Party he has contributed to the treas- 
ury of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment. In the eyes 
of the drys this is a heinous offense, though, presumably, had he con- 
tributed to the Anti-Saloon League, the hue and cry probably would 
not have been raised. The fight on Mr. Raskob until three or four 
days ago centered about the fact that he gave to the antiprohibition 
organization, while he only loaned to the Democratic Party. Then the 
fact came out that the antiprohibition organization sponsored candidactes 
of men without regard for parties, caring only if they were wet. Thus 
was Mr. Raskob. the head of the Democratic Party, placed in the rather 
embarrassing position of fighting privately candidates whom he indorsed 
as head of the party. In his case, however, there is no suggestion of 

` dishonesty, or even tricky dealing, as in the case of Mr. Huston. 

There is no denying the fact that his political enemies have Mr. 
Raskob in a well-nigh untenable position. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that some of these men can not see themselves as others see them. 
As we pointed out in the case of Josephus Daniels a few days ago, 
he was for a long number of years a member of the Democratic execu- 
tive committee and a member and director of the Anti-Saloon League 
which was fighting—and still is while Mr. Daniels still is a director— 
against all wet candidates, and thus fought Democrats as well as 
Republicans. It is a well-known fact, indeed, that the Anti-Saloon 
League is the stepchild of the Republican Party. If it was and is 
entirely correct for Mr. Daniels and others of the same class to belong 
to dry organizations and hold office in the Democratic Party, why is it 
not right for Mr. Raskob to belong to wet organizations and hold office 
in the party? This line of argument, however, will profit little at this 
time. We merely bring out this point to illustrate the inconsistency— 
and narrow-mindedness—of some of the opposition to Mr. Raskob. 

The truth of the matter is that it probably will be the wise thing 
for both parties to get rid of their national chairmen. Mr. Huston will 
hardly be able to attract contributions in the face of the fact that it 
has been proved he used them for his own profit. Mr, Raskob will 
hardly be able to rationalize his activities as head of the party and 
heavy contributor to an organization fighting candidates of the party. 


[Editorial from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, April 10, 1930) 
THE SENATE AND THE CITIZEN 


Chairman Raskob of the Democratic National Committee was brought 
before the Senate lobby committee at the instance of Senator ROBINSON 
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of Indiana, Mr. RoBIxsox’s motive seems obvious. Chairman Huston 
of the Republican National Committee had been examined by the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Rosinson apparently concluded that the Democratic 
chairman ought also to be questioned. It was rather shoddy reasoning 
on Mr. Rontxsox's part. The results convict the Senator from Indiana 
of haying abused his official authority. 

The results are well known. Mr. Huston has been disqualified for the 
high party office which President Hoover conferred on him. He had 
diverted funds intrusted to him for lobbying purposes to his own specu- 
lative needs. He proffered an explanation of his action which the 
committee listened to with incredulous amazement. Subsequently that 
explanation was contradicted by another witness, the man who had 
sent Mr. Huston the money. 

Mr. Raskob was not a lobbyist within the Senate committee’s meaning 
of the term. He had not been interested in influencing legislation before 
Congress for gainful purposes. He was a member of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. Everybody knew that. He had 
contributed money to that association. Everybody knew that. That 
was the extent of his alleged lobbying. Mr. Raskob was a pleasant, 
candid witness. He had nothing to conceal. Mr. Huston was a worried, 
ill-tempered, evasive witnesss who had much to conceal. 

In summoning Mr. Huston for examination the Senate committee per- 
formed a necessary public service. In summoning Mr. Raskob the com- 
mittee, it seems to us, exceeded its authority. We do not believe that a 
citizen should be subject to the beck and call of a Senate committee 
at the mere whimsy of any Senator. Would it be far-fetched to say 
that the constitutional guaranty against “unreasonable search and 
seizure” applies in this instance? Waiving that point, may we not 
fairly expect the members of our Federal Senate to be scrupulously 
respectful of the rights of the citizen? Because a party officer has, by 
his deportment, become a proper subject of senatorial inquiry, is it now 
to be the custom that the corresponding officer of another party shall 
also be placed on the stand? 


[Editorial from Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette, April 11, 1930] 
RASKOB AND HUSTON 


What appears to be an attempt to bring John J. Raskob, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, into a state of disfavor with his 
party equal to that occupied by Chairman Huston of the Republican 
National Committee is based on Raskob's relations with the antiprohi- 
dition movement. 

Raskob is a director of and a contributor to the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment. Former Secretary of the Navy Daniels, 
testifying before the Senate lobby committee, made this comment about 
Raskob’s position as a foe of prohibition in relation to his position as 
a Democratic leader : 

“I think that a chairman of the Democratic Party ought not to be a 
member of and be giving money to any organization to elect anybody 
except Democrats.” 

This comment is based on the fact that the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment is bipartisan, and, therefore, interested prima- 
rily in candidates who personify its attitude toward prohibition. Thus, 
it is conceivable that Raskob as a director and contributor to the asso- 
ciation might be aiding the campaign against a candidate, whom, as a 
Democratic leader, be should be assisting. 

What Daniels would say if Raskob were as prominent in the work of 
the Anti-Saloon League as he is in the work of the Association Against 
the Prohibition Amendment we do not know. Daniels is a prohibitionist 
and a Democrat in a position to speak for the prohibition element in his 
party. We do not doubt that Daniels would welcome the elevation to 
the chairmanship of his party of a probibitionist. Raskob is a conse- 
quence of the ascendancy in Democratic councils of the foes of prohibi- 
tion that was attained when Alfred E. Smith was nominated for Presi- 
dent. His opinion of prohibition, therefore, is not the opinion of ali 
of his party. Indeed, there is no single opinion on prohibition that ex- 
presses the opinion of the party. Southern Democrats are dry and 
northern Democrats are wet. 

The man at the head of the national committee must offend one ele- 
ment or the other or be a man utterly lacking in ideas on a great issue. 
A man so utterly lacking ideas almost certainly would not be the type 
of leader that a party needs. Expecting a man with strong opinions 
to abandon those opinions or to cease to work to advance them the 
moment he attains high partisan position we believe is expecting too 
much, 

The chances are thus that whoever is chairman of the party will 
offend Danlels's ideas of the proper course for a chairman. 

If Raskob is convinced that prohibition is bad, then he must believe 
that prohibition is not a cause his party should support, and working 
against prohibition while working for his party ts not inconsistent. 
Similarly with Huston. Huston's activities for leasing Muscle Shoals 
to private enterprise in themselves were not just reasons for demanding 
his resignation as chairman of the Republican National Committee. 
Demands for his resignation are justly based only on his conduct during 
the course of these activities, 
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And Democratic drys must find something more against Raskob than 
mere antiprohibition activities before they can reasonably demand his 
resignation. 


{Editorial from the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune, April 7, 1930] 
RASKOB “PLAY Was BOOMERANG 


Pity the poor G. O. P. commanders in a storm like this! 

Harassed by public criticism of the failure of Congress to meet the 
problems with which It is confronted and chagrined and humiliated over 
the exposures affecting the chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee, party leaders have sought desperately to pin something on the 
Democrats in order that the winds of criticism might be in part diverted. 

But it has proved a rather pathetic exhibition, failing completely to 
achieve desired results, 

The calling of Chairman Raskob before the Senate lobby committee 
is a ease in point. The move was made in sheer desperation when the 
Republican chairman was caught indulging in shady transactions, and 
was ridiculous from the start. It served simply to emphasize the 
difference in the business character of the two men, and certainly it 
developed nothing that could even vaguely suggest the possibility of 
Mr. Raskob making sly use of funds collected for other purposes. 
Clearly he is not that type of man. 

In point of business integrity, Raskob towers over Huston like the 
Woolworth Building over the Manhattan subway, a fact emphasized by 
his appearance before the committee., 

Disappointing also to the Republicans was the frank attitude of the 
Democratic chairman in matters political. He made it perfectly clear 
that while he is opposed to prohibition he regards it as an issue for 
the party to pass upon and not for him to determine for the party— 
a sane and proper view of the subject. 

The Democratic Party is dry—and will continue to be so—but one 
may disagree with this attitude and work on the outside for a change, 
if he sees fit, without being guilty of disloyalty. Many “sound money“ 
Democrats stood by the party when it advocated free silver, putting 
loyalty above conviction, and the very fact that party men are able to 
put loyalty above conviction when circumstances make the choice 
necessary is what gives party its permanency. It is a sound view that 
the party is bigger than the individual, and in expressing this thought 
Chairman Raskob emphasized a truth that may not be too often 
stressed. 


{Editorial from the Cedartown (Ga.) Standard, April 24, 1930] 


While we can not always agree with Mr. Raskob, the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, we certainly admire the way in which 
he handled himself the other day before the Senate lobby investigating 
committee. Huston, the Republican chairman, had not only been caught 
as a lobbyist but was also shown to have used money turned over to 
him for private speculation, and because Mr. Raskob was known to be 
a liberal contributor to the fund for fighting the Volstead law the 
Republicans in desperation tried to besmirch him as a lobbyist. Mr. 
Raskob answered his critics inside and out of the Demoeratic Party 
by frankly telling them how much and to whom his contributions were 
made; that his views on the question were personal; and that he had 
made no effort of any kind to direct the policies of the party. Huston 
is undoubtedly black as a pot, but Raskob refused to be put in the 
kettle class, 


[Editorial] from the Omaha (Nebr,) World-Herald, April 10, 1930 
MR. DANIELS AND Mk. RASKOR 


Josephus Daniels admits that the “ facts” contained in his recent edi- 
torial demanding that Mr. Raskob resign the chairmanship of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee are “ true.“ One might observe that facts 
usually are so considered. But the strange thing is that Josephus 
Daniels should feel that Mr. Raskob or Mr. Anybody Else should resign 
the chairmanship of the Democratic National Committee—or the Repub- 
lican National Committee or any other national committee, unless it be 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union national committee—simply 
because he is against prohibition. x 

Would Mr. Daniels expect Mr. Raskob to resign from the Democratic 
National Committee if Mr. Raskob were for prohibition—on the ground 
that he would be more interested in the retention of the eighteenth 
amendment than he would be in the success of the party? Is one of the 
prerequisites of the chairmanship of the Democratie National Committee 
an allegiance to and a faith in everything to which Mr. Daniels sub- 
scribes? Is 100 per cent conformity one of the indispensable qualifica- 
tions? Does Mr. Daniels so conform? Does anyone? 

There may be more than one reason why Mr. Raskob should step 
out, even as there may be one or two reasons why Claudius Huston 
should lay down the Republican scepter, But surely his honest, coura- 
geous, and outspoken attitude toward a policy that is neither Democratic 
nor Republican is not one of them. 
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[Editorial from the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat, April 12, 1930] 
THE RASKOB TEST 


The Democratic Party, or rather the Democratic organization, is on 
trial at Washington. An attempt is being made to force John Raskob, 
Democratic national chairman, out of his office. This attack is being 
led by a Senator from Indiana, who is reputed to bear a commission 
from the Ku-Klux Klan, and by a Senator from North Carolina, who 
bolted the Democratic Party, who is a Hoovercrat, a tariff log roller, 
and a slippery citizen generally. 

Raskob is being attacked primarily because Chairman Huston, of 
the Republican National Connmittee, got his fingers pinched while 
lobbying to secure Muscle Shoals for the Power Trusts. 

If the Democratic leaders have any courage at all, they will support 
Raskob. Anyway, it is just about time to find out whether the Demo- 
cratic Party is or is not a dry organization. According to our notion, 
no democratic Democrat, no matter how dry he may be, can indorse the 
eighteenth amendment as a method that can properly be used in promot- 
ing the *irtue of temperance. 

{Editorial from the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, April 22, 1930] 

OUR STAND INDORSED 

The Coal Valley News indorses our stand upon Chairman Raskob in 
the following editorial: 

“The Gazette in a long editorial ably combats the demand of a few 
Democrats that Raskob be ferced to resign his connection with the 
Democratic National Committee because he opposes national prohibition 
and favors State control of the liquor problem; and argues that Raskob 
has been a good chairman and that forcing his resignation would be 
notice to the world that nobody is wanted in the Democratic Party who 
does not regard national prohibition as a shining success. 

“The News is compelled to stand behind the Gazette in this matter. 
It is really immaterial to us whether Raskob, Shouse, or somebody else 
is head of the Democratic Party. We hope that whoever it is he will 
take the position that the Democratic Party is big enough to hold most 
anybody who desires to be a good citizen. If everybody who thinks like 
Raskob is forced out of the Democratic Party, pray who would be left? 
Only the other day a most beautiful and intelligent lady teacher was 
discharged in this county for drunkenness. A year ago two lady 
teachers were discharged for the same reason. Four months ago a 
circuit judge of West Virginia was forced to resign because of drunken- 
ness. Two weeks ago another judge suicided, whom prohibition had 
failed to cure of the same habit. A great portion of our car wrecks are 
due to drunkenness. Every man and woman in Boone County knows 
that national prohibition at best is no success. Why, then, not say so? 
Does the Democratic Party desire to stifle free thought and free speech? 
Hardly. 

“The Republican Party is reading the signs of the times. They will 
act accordingly. At present they are not ready to move in the matter 
of prohibition. Wisdom requires that they wait and watch. The Demo- 
erats have plenty of issues now without prohibition. Almost every 
man’s pocketbook and household wants have become an issue. Things 
look good for Democratic success. Why should we hasten to commit 
political suicide just to establish a world record for being prize fools? 

“We are with the Gazette. There is room in the Democratic Party 
for Raskob and several more like him.” 


{Editorial from the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette-Republican, Saturday, 
April 12, 1930] 
BAITING RASKOB 

The curious perversion of moral standards which appears to be an 
inescapable accompaniment of prohibition is illustrated by the attitude of 
Republicans and Democrats, respectively, toward their national commit- 
teeman. As a result of testimony at the lobby probe, Mr. Huston stands 
accused of lobbying, gambling in stocks, and bolstering his stock account 
with other people’s money, poker playing, neglect of duty, and parties 
with some choice chorus girls in whom he bas acquired a purely pla- 
tonic interest. In spite of these revelations, there has been no clamor 
for the resignation of Mr. Huston. The word has gone out that his 
usefulness has been somewhat impaired and there are strong hints that 
he ought to resign, but the rank and file of the party organization in the 
Capital have not waxed vociferously indignant. 

On the other hand, consider the case of Mr. Raskob, At the instiga- 
tion of Senator Rosinson, he was called and the fact elicited that he 
had contributed money to the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment. As soon as this became known, several and sundry Demo- 
crats, including Heri, Simmons, and former Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels, exhibited signs of apoplexy. Southern drys are howl- 
ing their heads off and demanding his resignation. But not a single 
southern Republican is expressing horror and indignation at the revela- 
tions concerning Mr. Huston. 

If the revelations had been the other way around, if Mr. Raskob 
stood accused of chorus girls, poker, stock gambling, reckless handling 
of funds, dereliction of duty, etc., while Mr. Huston confessed to finan- 
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cial support of the wets, there would have been loud howls from 
BrookHartT and middle westerners demanding that the Republican 
Party be immediately purged of such moral degradation. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, would have remained mute concerning the little 
frivolities of Mr. Raskob. ‘The moral world has turned topsy-turvy since 
the coming of Volsteadism. 


[Editorial from the Lynchburg (Va.) News, April 8, 1930] 
A PAINFUL CONTRAST 


Those who thought John J. Raskob not the proper man to be chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee because of his wet views think so 
now that he has appeared before the Senate committee investigating 
lobbying. Those who thought he should remain, either because of his 
wet views, or in spite of his wet views, or because of the attempted 
dictation of the party by those who have been seeking his scalp, think 
so now. The argument for and against Raskob is unchanged. 

Yet even those who have fought him and even partisan Republicans 
who would have been glad to have seen developments at his hearing 
before the committee which would have helped their party by discredit- 
ing in some way the chairman of the opposition party must have been 
impressed with the contrast between Democratic Chairman Raskob and 
the Republican Chairman Huston before the committee. Both were 
subjected to searching cross-examination and both were subjected to 
hostile attack. The one was evasive, uncertain, perspiring; the other 
was straightforward, confident, cool, and collected. The one sought to 
hide things; the other answered even impertinent questions temperately 
and frankly. The one had something to conceal and suffered when dis- 
closure came; the other had nothing to conceal and nothing was dis- 
closed that was not already known and which he was unwilling to have 
known. In short, Chairman Huston made a spectacle of himself, while 
the chairman of the opposition came very close to making a spectacle 
of his hostile inquisitor. 

Chairman Raskob is just as qualified now as he was before the hearing 
to be chairman of the Democratic Party no more and no less; Chairman 
Huston is exposed as disqualified for the position of chairman of any 
party. Whether Raskob remains or retires is a question of policy to be 
settled by the party he serves; whether Huston remains or retires is 
a question of good taste, if not a question of common honesty. Repub- 
licans will be the first to admit that it would have sulted them better 
if neither had been called by the Senate committee, and none of them 
will thank Senator Rortxson of Indiana for insisting on calling Mr. 
Raskob. 


[Editorial from the Durham (N. C.) Herald, April 18, 1930] 
A MATTER OF SAUCE 


Our esteemed contemporary, the News and Observer, is almost 
panicked because John J. Raskob contributed funds to the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. The man who defends Raskob's 
giving money to elect wet Republicans isn't very keen about Democratic 
victory, or he hasn't accurately sensed Raskob's looking two ways at 
once.” 

We regret that Raskob contributed funds to the fight against prohi- 
bition. We don't agree with his view on prohibition. But readily ad- 
mit that he has a right to oppose it just as we expect to be accorded 
the right to favor prohibition. We concede that there are honest men 
who oppose prohibition. We believe that those honest antiprohibition- 
ists will concede the right of honest prohibitionists to espouse the cause 
they believe in, Mr. Daniels is a strong prohibitionist, and we give 
him credit for his position. 

However, to try to discredit the Democracy of those who concede the 
right of any man to be on the other side is not in good taste, nor 
justifiable. 

The dragging in of the question of electing wet Republicans is but an 
nttempt to muddy the waters. Mr. Daniels, we believe, is an official in 
the Anti-Saloon League, certainly he is one of its champions, and no 
doubt contributes money to its support. It is engaged in electing dry 
Republicans, and if Mr. Daniels is a contributor to that campaign fund, 
he contributes to the aid of electing Republicans. No doubt but that 
the Anti-Saloon League in Illinois will indorse Mrs, RUTH Hanna MC- 
Cormick, Republican candidate for the United States Senate, in her 
race against James Hamilton Lewis, Democratic candidate, who was 
the party’s whip in the Senate when Woodrow Wilson was President. 
We take it that President Wilson was a friend to Lewis, and relied con- 
siderably on him in those days. Yet, the Anti-Saloon League, of which 
Mr. Daniels is an influential member, will no doubt fight Lewis, and Mr. 
Daniels will be put in the position of aiding in that fight. It would 
seem, therefore, that from the point of mere political argument, he is in 
a poor position to criticize anyone who contributes to an organization 
that at times supports Republicans when he apparently is guilty of a 
similar partisan offense. 


{Editorial from the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, April 27, 1980] 
REPUBLICAN “ MOCKERY ” 


The large attendance on the 1,266 Jefferson Day celebrations held 
throughout the country on April 21 is cited by Chairman Jouett Shouse, 
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of the Democratic national executive committee, as convincing evidence 
that the people of the country are fed up” with the control of a party 
which during nearly 10 years of administration has “ made a mockery 
of Jeffersonian principles.” 

In commenting upon the nation-wide resentment which has grown ap 
as the result of 10 years of Republican control of the party, Mr. Shouse 
said: 

“The treachery of the Harding administration gang was of no lasting 
consequence; a few millions stolen, a shock to the faith of America in 
its high officials, a few criminals convicted where many should hava 
been, a few reputations blasted. More enduring is the harm done by the 
respectable administrations that followed, with their cynical disregard 
of the fundamentals of republican government, their exploitation of the 
mass of the people for the benefit of those favorites of fortune who 
control our national industries. 

“ Jefferson laid down the principle that the three pedestals of Ameri- 
can prosperity were agriculture, manufacturing, and commerce, Favor 
one of these at the expense of the other and you are bound to have a 
lopsided prosperity.” 

The condition described by Mr, Shouse is the reason for the Demo- 
cratic successes at every election held so far this year; it is the cause 
of the panic which exists in the ranks of the Republican leaders, and it 
is why every indication points to sweeping Democratic victories in the 
congressional elections of the fall. 

When a party in control] finds itself so weak that it bas to seek 
recourse in the aid and leadership of discredited politicians and lobby- 
ists of the type of Senator Grunpy in order to pass legislation its lead- 
ers have insisted upon it is time for that party to look for the band- 
writing on the wall and for its opposition to prepare to take advantage 
of the reaction which has set in. 

Democratic prospects have never been brighter in an off-presidential- 
election year. With a united front the party can this year gain suf- 
ficient momentum to carry it into the next presidential election with 
assurance of success. 


WHAT THE SMOOT-HAWLEY TARIFF BILL DOES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement on “ What the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Bill Does,” by the People’s Lobby. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WHAT THE SMOOT-HAWLEY TARIFF BILL DOES 
(By the People’s Lobby, Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. Prof. John 

Dewey, president; Hon. Henry T. Hunt, vice president ; W. Jett Lauck, 

treasurer; Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary) 

1. Increases the cost of living about $1,000,000,000. 

2. Increases the Government's revenue only about $75,000,000. 

3. Raises the average of tariff duties from 35 per cent to 40 per cent. 

4. Repudiates the President's request for limited revision. 

5. Double-crosses the farmers. 

Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representative of the National 
Grange, says of it: The rates of the bill which has been passed by the 
Senate and sent to conference fall far short of placing agriculture on a 
basis of equality with industry as was promised In the last presidential 
campaign.” 

6. Gives about four times as many increases to industry as to agri- 
culture. 

7. Encourages inefficient production by high duties and so insures 
enormous profits for many factories. 

8. Imposes a tariff on scores of raw materials and increases on others. 

9. Has started reprisals against us by many nations and protests 
from 33 nations and endangers our foreign relations. 

THE OLDEST LIE ABOUT THE TARIFF 

The oldest lie about the tariff is that it prevents unemployment and 
insures high wages. 

There have never been as many people unemployed in the Unired 
States as now—with the possible exception of the postwar period orf 
adjustment. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research gives the average annual 
earnings of wage earners in 1927, as follows: 
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Street railways. 
Private electric light and 
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TYPICAL CASES OF HIJACKING THE PEOPLE IN PROPOSED TARIFF BILL 
1. Imports of lemon, lime, and sour-orange juice were valued in 1926 
at $507,058 and in 1929 at $167,816—one-third as much. In spite of 


this, citrate of lime was removed from the free list and a tariff of 65.33 
per cent put on. - 
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2. The duty on earthenware and china tableware has been increased so 
that it now ranges from 85 per cent to 136 per cent on earthenware 
teapot and cups, to 163 per cent to 300 per cent on china salt-and-pepper 
sets. 

3. Cheaper stained or painted glass windows now pay a tariff of 
50 per cent, and imports were in 1929 only about three-fifths of imports 
in 1925 and amounted to about one-fifteenth of domestic production, but 
the duty is increased to 60 per cent. 

4. Forks, hoes, and rakes, the domestic production of which amounts 
to about $7.000,000 and of which the imports are small, but the exports 
about $500,000, were removed from the free list and a tariff of 30 per 
cent imposed. 

5. Cotton shirts now pay a duty of 35 per cent which has been in- 
creased to 45 per cent, although imports are only about one-fifth of 1 
per cent of the domestic production which in 1927 was $230,385,000. 

6. Cotton warp-knit fabric gloves called “ chamoisette" are manufac- 
tured by two firms in the United States, and the value of their product 
is only $200,000 a year, but to keep the industry going, the women of 
America paid in 1928, about $5,000,000 in duties, which with the pyra- 
miding which always takes place, cost them close to $10,000,000, The 
duty of 60 per cent was retained, although an effort was made to reduce 
it. 

7. Cotton blankets: The duty has been increased from 25 per cent to 
52 per cent—more than doubled. Imports dropped from 1,500,000 blan- 
kets in 1924 to 482,000 in 1928, and increased to 736,000 in 1929 (to 
avoid paying the higher duty), valued at $469,000, while the valne of 
domestic production increased from $38,000,000 in 1923 to $50,000,000 
in 1927, and exports are twice the value of imports. 

8. Wool bags and other wool waste: The tariff on wool rags and 
other wool waste Is increased from an average of 26.94 per cent to 
47.02 per cent, which adds an average of 20 cents per pound to the 
domestic price of this material and since the domestic consumption is 
about 170,000,000 pounds, this means an «dded burden upon the Ameri- 
can people of about $35,000,000 a year. This will hit poor people, who 
have to buy cheaper clothing, hardest. 

9. Wool clothing, not knit or crocheted: Domestic production of such 
products amounts to about $1,500,000,000 a year. Imports in 1929 were 
Jess than $4,000,000, and are constantly decreasing, so that imports are 
about one quarter of 1 per cent of domestic production. The present 
tariff on cheaper grades of wool clothing is 56 per cent, and the pro- 
posed bill increases this to 67 per cent, or about one-fifth. 

10. Wool felt hats: One man makes about half the domestic produc- 
tion of wool felt hats, amounting to nearly 12,000,000, and in 1928 his 
net profits were about $500,000. 

The proposed bill increases the duty on the less expensive grade of 
these hats from 55 per cent to 203 per cent and on better grades to 
112 to 157 per cent. The new rate will make these hats cost American 
women about $30,000,000, chiefly to increase the present high profits 
of one manufacturer, The foreign value of these hats is only about 
$12,000,000, 

11. Brierwood pipes: Importation of brierwood pipes decreased from 
700,000 dozen in 1927 to 414,000 dozen in 1929, when they were worth 
$600,000, or one-tenth of domestic production, but the proposed bill in- 
creases the duty from 60 per cent to 103 per cent. 

12. Fountain pens: Experts of the United States Tariff Commission, 
known to be very high protectionists, investigated unofficially costs of 
production of one of the principal producers of the cheap but chief grade 
of fountain pens. pyroxylin, and found that a 74 per cent duty was 
adequate, but the proposed bill makes it 151 per cent—more than double 
adequate protection. 

13. Kitchen broomeorn brooms: The domestic production of kitchen 
broomcorn brooms is about $40,000,000 a year, and imports dropped from 
$51,000 in 1923, when the duty of 15 per cent was imposed, to $9.500 in 
1929, but the duty is increased from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. 

14. Olive oil: Hon. Alfred P. Dennis, vice chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, says: “ We pay out about $7,000,000 a year 
in duties on imported olive oil to protect a circumscribed district in 

——~Callfornia that produces less than 150,000 gallons a year, or about 1% 
per cent of our consumption. At one one-hundredth of the cost to the 
consumer we could give the California industry the same amount of 
benefit through a straight-out subsidy of $70,000 a year and at the 
same time promote better trade relations with the Mediterranean 
countries,” ? 

15, Manganese ore: Tariff Commissioner Dennis also says: “ The 
public at large is taxed $129 per ton in duties for every ton of native 
manganese ore worth, say, $26 taken out of the ground. Here is an 
outlay of $5 to produce $1. What's the answer? We are legislating 
for a fraction of the parts rather than for the whole.” 

16. Phonograph needles: Domestic production of phonograph needles 
was, in 1927, $1,322,000 and imports in 1929 only $18,000, but the 
duty is raised from 45 per cent to 131 per cent. 

17. Men's inexpensive straw bats: Men use about 15,000,000 inex- 
pensive straw hats a year. If imported, they would cost about 50 cents 
apiece wholesale, or $7,509,000. The duty is 150 per cent in the pro- 
posed bill, so the average cost will be about $1.25, or $18,750,000 for 
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the Nation. This is $11,250,000 more than they would have cost with- 
out the tariff. This is more than twice the total wages paid in the 
men’s hat industry in the United States in 1927. 


THE PROPOSED BILL IMPOSES A TARIFF OR INCREASES THE PRESENT DUTY 
ON SCORES OF RAW MATERIALS 


The proposed tariff bill increases the tariff duty or imposes a duty for 
the first time on practically all raw materials, which will further bur- 
den manufacturers, sbackle trade, and result in driving factories out 
of the United States. Many factories are now moving abroad. 

The following 40 industries have transferred part of their operations 
to European countries: A. C. Spark Plug Co., Aeolian Co., American 
Cyanamid Co., American Radio Co., American Radiator Co., Armstrong 
Cork Co., Beech Nut Co., Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co., Boston Blacking Co., 
Carborundum Co., Chicago Pneumatic Tools Co., Columbia Ribbon & 
Manufacturing Co., Crane Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Edison Lamp Works, 
Ford Motor Co., Frigidaire, General Electric Co., General Motors Cor- 
poration, B. F. Goodrich Co., International Harvester Co., International 
Combustion Engine Corporation, Kardex Rand Corporation, Mergenthaler 
Co. (linotype machine), National Cash Register o., O-Cedar Corpora- 
tion, Otis Elevator Co., Palmolive Co., Pyrene Manufacturing Co., Sharp- 
less Separator Co., Standard Oil Co. (N. J.), Standard Varnish Works, 
Steinway & Sons, Singer Sewing Machine Co., United Machinery Co., 
Western Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Worthington Pump Co., Wrigley Co., and Yaie & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. (Yale locks). 


[Editorial from the Lexington (Ky.) Herald, May 19, 1930] 
TARIFF INCOMPETENCE 


There never has been a more glaring exhibition of disorganization and 
incompetency in Washington than during the present consideration of 
a tariff. 

The Republican Party bas complete control over the House, the 
Senate, the Tariff Commission, and the presidential administration. 

For years it has been the custom of Republican orators to overrate 
their own party and low rate the Democratic Party on the matter of 
organized competency. It is the boast often heard that the Republican 
Party is organized and disciplined, that it follows recognized leadership, 
that it calls to the consideration of important national problems the 
“best minds” of the party, that it has able leaders acquainted with the 
economic needs of the country. 

Particularly is the party supposed to shine when it comes to the 
writing of a protective tariff, and many times have the warnings been 
heard of what dangers might come should it fall to the duty of the 
Democrats to write a tariff, and should they undertake such a task, 
with the possibility that their tendency toward individualism might 
result in lack of organization and lacking, as the party of Jefferson is 
supposed in these attacks to lack, the great and profound wisdom of 
the tribunes and statesmen of the high-tariff party. 

For 16 months, with complete control in Washington, the Republican 
Party has tinkered with the tariff, and to-day there is good cause for 
fear that nothing will be accomplished whatever and that all this lost 
motion may wind up with no tariff act achieved. 

For 16 months the Republican Party has been tangling itself up in 
the intricacies of tarif writing without accomplishment. A Tariff 
Commission, founded during the régime of Woodrow Wilson and estab- 
lished for the purpose of bringing scientific recommendations into tariff 
deliberations, has been ignored. 

The President of the United States, whose wishes are known in 
regard to the flexible provisions otherwise has left his desires in doubt. 
He has used effectively neither a big stick nor a soft voice. 

Without a wink or a nod he has permitted various groups representing 
entirely different viewpoints to claim to reflect his thought. 

The House of Representatives drew up a tariff bill and sent it to 
the Senate. The Senate played football with it, and finally after the 
Senate had reduced certain schedules, Jon GRUNDY, for years the high- 
powered lobbyist of Pennsylvania manufacturing interests, had himself 
appointed to the Senate in order that he might take matters in his 
own hands. 

A number of Senators changed their votes on important schedules, 
deals were made, and finally the Senate developed it so that its own 
authors could not recognize it. 

Mr. Ronsiox of Kentucy, a Congressman while the House debated the 
bill and a Senator by appointment while the Senate discussed the bill, 
found himself in the analogous position of voting one way on the sugar 
schedule in the House and a different way on the same item in the 
Senate. 

The bill finally was shaped up and sent back to the House only to find 
more trouble, and the House of Representatives received the bill only to 
issue an ultimatum that the Senate must come to terms if there were 
to be further conferences. 

Meanwhile the country suffers from the anxiety and disturbance over 
the long delay in the writing of a tariff, and the country as a whole 
is disgusted with the demonstration of complete incompetency in Wash- 
ington, 
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INVESTIGATION OF PROHIBITION EN BUREAU 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish to make a motion for 
the discharge of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary from 
the further consideration of Senate Resolution 211, a resolution 
offered by the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
looking to an investigation of the prohibition enforcement 
bureau. This resolution has been before the committee for over 
two months, as I recall, and no action has been taken upon it. 
At the first opportunity, as soon as we dispose of the bills now 
on the agreed program, I shall ask that we vote upon my motion 
to discharge the committee from the further consideration of 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will be entered. 


REMOVAL OF DIAL TELEPHONES 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the table Senate Resolution 274, directing.the Sergeant at 
Arms to have these abominable dial telephones taken out of use 
on the Senate side. I have not seen a Senator who does not 
say he is in favor of the resolution. Many of them have volun- 
tarily come forward and told me that the system is a perfect 
nuisance to them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator understands that 
the installation of the dial system is a great conservation 
measure. It results in the discharge of a number of employees. 

Mr. GLASS. I object to that phase of it, and I object to 
being transformed into one of the employees of the telephone 
company without compensation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I congratulate the Senator 
on the moderation of the language he employs in speaking of 
the dial system of telephones. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would not be mailable if it contained in print what Senators 
think of the dial-telephone system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to congratulate the 
Senator from Virginia on the splendid work he is doing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 274) submitted 
yesterday by Mr. Grass, as follows: 


Whereas dial telephones are more difficult to operate than are manual 
telephones; and 

Whereas Senators are required, since the installation of dial telephones 
in the Capitol, to perform the duties of telephone operators in order to 
enjoy the benefits of telephone service; and 

Whereas dial telephones have failed to expedite telephone service: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to order the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. to replace 
with manual telephones, within 30 days after the adoption of this reso- 
lution, all dial telephones in the Senate wing of the United States 
Capitol and in the Senate Office Building. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that I am in full 


sympathy with the resolution so far as it goes, but I have won- 
dered why the Senator limited it to telephones in the Senate 
wing of the Capitol and the Senate Office Building, and why he 
does not introduce a bill which would keep the dial-telephone 
system out of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GLASS. I hope this will be a warning to the Telephone 
Co., and that they may do that voluntarily without being 
compelled to take the step. 

Mr. DILL. I hope that they will do it, and if they do not, 
that Congress will enact a law to keep the dial system out of 
the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 28) accepting the statue of 
John Campbell Greenway, presented by the State of Arizona, 
to be placed in Statuary Hall. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisi- 
tion, establishment, and development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and 
Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the 
acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States 
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of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
parkway, and playground system of the National Capital. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act 
entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 181) to amend a joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution 
giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred 
right of homestead entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as 
amended January 21, 1922, and as extended December 28, 1922; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cotton, Mr. SMITH of 
Idaho, and Mr. Evans of Montana were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bill and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9110. An act for the grading and classification of clerks 
in the Foreign Service of the United States of America, and 
providing compensation therefor; and 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution relative to The Hague Con- 
ference on the Codification of International Law. 5 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto ; 

H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners ; 

II. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling 
in trades and occupations, and for other purposes ; and 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 9110. An act for the grading and classification of clerks 
in the Foreign Service of the United States of America, and pro- 
viding compensation therefor ; 

H. R. 11371. An act to provide living quarters, including heat, 
fuel, and light, for civilian officers and employees of the Govern- 
ment stationed in foreign countries; and 

H. J. Res. 331. Joint resolution relative to The Hague Con- 
ference on the Codification of International Law; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to permit the Pennsylvania 
Gift Fountain Association to erect a fountain in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the Library. 


ECONOMIC EQUALITY—RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR PINE 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. PINE] entitled“ Economie Equal- 
ity.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


Economic equality is the one great pressing governmental need of 
the hour. The farm problem, the coal problem, the unemployment prob- 
lem, and the depression in general, have all been produced by economic 
inequality. This inequality is due principally to the failure of the 
Government to function properly, to function as contemplated by the 
Constitution. This Government was ordained and is maintained to re- 
strain the strong and to protect the weak; yet, in 1930, those who are 
strong financially are building $3,000,000,000 banks and the weak are 
walking the streets seeking jobs. 

Economic equality is pledged by both political parties, is guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States, and common honesty demands 
it, yet it is a well-known fact that we do not have economic equality. 

Honest, intelligent, aggressive government will provide economic 
equality. It is because we are lacking in these characteristics that we 
do not have it. 

Your Government controls most of the conditions that control your 
business. There is a great contest, an economic war, between the sec- 
tions of our country and between the groups of our people for the 
wealth produced in the Nation. The pressure, the demand for adran- 
tages and special privileges by individuals and organized groups is con- 
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stant and almost frresistible, and many of the officials of the Govern- 
ment break under the terrific strain. < 

Hardly a bill is passed by the Congress and hardly a decision is 
made by a court, commission, board, or executive of the Government 
that does not give something to one section of the country at the 
expense of the others; that does not give to one class or group of our 
people that which has been taken from the pockets of all the others. 
Thirteen thousand bills were introduced in the last Congress and thou- 
sands of decisions are made daily, and practically all of them influence 
the economic condition of all our people. The Government does not 
produce this wealth; it only distributes it. It has nothing to give 
except that it takes from some one’s pocket. 

MANIPULATION 

For our present purpose our people may be divided into two classes— 
producers and manipulators. In the one class we place those who 
produce wealth or render a real service for what they get, and in the 
other class we have the manipulators or those who render no real service 
for the wealth they take. In the beginning this was a nation of pro- 
ducers, but it is fast becoming a nation of manipulators. 

The primary producers of the Nation are the ones that are in dis- 
tress, The manipulators are favored by the Government and are doing 
quite well. 

The great financial institutions can make or break the stock market 
at will. In recent months they have twice demonstrated that they 
have this power. They have become credit factories and can expand or 
contract the Nation’s credit supply. By manipulating the money and 
credit supply they can raise and lower prices at will and there is no 
effective restraint on their actions. The part of the Nation's wealth 
they take and the part they let the producers retain is determined en- 
tirely by then. They are now exercising powers and functions for their 
own benefit that are conferred on the Congress by the Constitution to 
be exercised for the benefit of all the people. 

We can not have great concentration and wide distribution of wealth 
at the same time, We must choose one or the other. By the laws 
enacted and the decisions of the courts, commissions, boards, and execu- 
tives the Government abdicates its power and in this way permits great 
concentration. 

Excessive concentration of wealth necessarily destroys prosperity. 
Widespread distribution of wealth promotes, produces general prosperity. 
It is quite apparent to any student of national affairs that at the pres- 
ent stage of our development we can not have $3,000,000,000 banks 
and general prosperity at the same time. The wealth can not be in 
New York City and Iowa at the same time. 

It is a contest between individual or group demands on the one 
hand and the general welfare on the other. Under the Constitution 
your Government is the arbiter, but it is not functioning. That is the 
reason we have economic inequality. 


UNDERCONSUMPTION 

In general there is no overproduction. This people can, and, when 
opportunity is afforded, this people will consume twice the goods we 
are now consuming. If you will list the things you and your family 
want, you will find that you at this time do not have half the things 
you desire. The very things you want are produced by some one who 
wants the very things you produce. You have a surplus of the things 
you produce and are limiting production and the other fellow has a 
surplus of the things he produces and is limiting his production. Why 
is it that you can not exchange with each other and each have un- 
limited production and unlimited consumption? The limits on your 
production are the only natural limits on your consumption. Who is 
holding you? Who is restricting you? Who prevents you doubling your 
production and doubling your consumption? You are willing and you 
are anxious to do it. 

Ninety-nine per cent of our people are talking about overproduction 
and at the same time 99 per cent of our people are limiting, restricting 
their consumption. 

We now face the necessity of designing a new national system of 

distribution that will provide for a free and unrestricted exchange 
among the producers of the Nation. The manipulators and extortioners 
and those who render no real service must be eliminated from the pic- 
ture. In this connection I would remind you that the Constitution 
grants the Congress the power to regulate commerce, A commerce that 
makes billionaires in one section of our country and paupers in another 
certainly needs regulation. 

In 1926 I accepted a place on the Gooding Senate committee to inves- 
tigate conditions in the coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
I was interested In finding a market in America for the so-called farm 
surplus. In that investigation we found hundreds of dinner tables on 
which there was no meat, no potatoes, and an inadequate supply of 
brad. Here were thousands of men, women, and children in America 
who were on less than half rations. Give them work; give them the 
wherewithal to buy and they would gladly treble their consumption of 
farm products. By giving them the equality of opportunity guaranteed 
by the Constitution we can contribute to the solution of the farm prob- 
lem. The farmers had a surplus because the mirers could not buy more 
food. The miners could not buy the food because they could not sell 
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their coal. The farmers, the ultimate consumers of the coal, could not 
buy because they could not sell their food. Here is a jam in the com- 
mercial stream that the Congress has the power to regulate. 

I sat in the Senate and heard an able and distinguished Senator say 
that the farm problem could not be solved until the farmers limited their 
acreage, reduced their production in the same way that industry con- 
trolled the output and the price. In less than an hour I left that 
Chamber and walked down the greatest avenue in the Capital of the 
greatest nation in the world, and I passed more than 60 children and 
50 per cent of them were undernourished, underclothed, and probably 
underhoused, and their Government was adopting a policy that would 
further reduce their inadequate food and clothing supply. 

The problem is not overproduction, it is underconsumption. 

With millions In the United States on half rations, and with millions 
in China and other parts of the world who are starving, it is impossible 
for us to dispose of our food supply. A government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people would find a solution, Economic equality 
will solve that problem. 


. 


WRONG PHILOSOPHY 


There is another factor that is worthy of our serious consideration. 
American industry has adopted and is dominated by the wrong philos- 
ophy. Industry is following the philosophy of restricted, limited pro- 
duction, less goods for more money—monopoly. ‘This is the philosophy 
of the miser—of selfishness and greed. It is wrong and has been proven 
unsuccessful again and again. 

The right and successful industrial philosophy has been exemplified 
by Henry Ford. He makes bigger automobiles, better automobiles, and 
more automobiles, and sells them for less money. More goods, better 
goods for less money is the correct, is the successful industrial theory, 
and it should be adopted and proclaimed as a fundamental policy of the 
United States Government. 

Man was created in the image of God, given dominion over the earth 
and commanded to subdue it. He has the power, the right, the duty 
to take from the limitless wealth of the earth and convert it to the 
use of men. The natural resources of the earth are limited only by 
our capacity to develop and utilize. The Christ came into the world 
that men might have life, and have it more abundantly. He was the 
greatest philosopher, the greatest business man the world has ever 
seen. This Government is based on His philosophy and was instituted 
that all men might bave life and have it more abundantly. 

It is now proposed to change our course and follow the philosophy of 
selfishness and greed and limit our production; this will make of many 
of our people hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

This is a contest between the philosophy of the Christ and the philoso- 
phy of the miser; between the philosophy of the abundant life for all 
and the philosophy of restricted production. The American Constitution 
provides liberty and the abundant life for all. The philosophy of re- 
stricted production is un-American and is at war with the fundamental 
principles of the American Constitution. 

Men and nations are made rich by producing more wealth; but many 
now indulge the thought that we can make ourselves rich by reducing 
production and raising the price. A free people can not follow that 
course because for most of them it ends in slavery. Economic equality 
is possible. Economic equality is the end to be sought by those in 
charge of the Government. x 

DECENTRALIZATION 


Economic equality requires the decentralization of industry. In the 
interest of efficiency we have developed monopoly and monopoly is 
woefully inefficient. Monopoly, centralization of control, and excessive 
concentration of wealth is destructive and can not be tolerated by a 
free people. 7 


FLATHEAD RIVER POWER SITE, MONTANA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp a memorandum of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior relative to the renewal of a power site on 
the Flathead River in Montana. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


After years of consideration definite plans have finally been adopted 
which, if the terms of the license are approved by the legal advisers of 
the Secretary of the Interior, will make it possible to build the dam 
at the Flathead site in Montana and to give the Indian owners a flat 
rental of practically double the amount originally proposed. With the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, as required by law, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, at a meeting held May 19, has granted the 
license at site No. 1 to the Rocky Mountain Power Co, 

In working out the agreement every effort has been made to provide 
a sound business proposition advantageous to the Government and to 
the public interest, to care liberally for the Indians whose reservation 
includes a portion of the Flathead Lake and the actual power site, to 
care for the interests of the settlers upon the reclaimed areas near the 
dam site, and to give advantage to the community at large of Montana 
and the surrounding area in the development of industrial and other 
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uses of the comparatively cheap power which can be generated at this 
power site. 

The rental originally offered for this power was at the rate of $1 per 
horsepower per year, and the company estimated an average use of 
68,000 horsepower. The flat rentals to which the power company has 
finally agreed is on a fixed annual basis. A progressive scale for the 
first five years begins at $60,000 for an estimated use of 50,000 horse- 
power, and works up to $125,000 for the fifth year; thereafter the 
successive 5-year periods will carry annual rentals of $150,000, $160,000, 
and $175,000 each. The total rentals for site No. 1 for 20 years will 
be $2,845,000. In addition, the power company has agreed to supply 
up to 15,000 horsepower for pumping and other purposes on the Flat- 
head irrigation project, at 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for the first 10,000 
horsepower, and 244 mills for the additional 5,000 horsepower. It has 
also agreed to reimburse the Government $101,000 for a partially con- 
structed tunnel which will be made use of for deflecting Flathead River 
during the construction of the dam. 

The Flathead power site has been the subject of much controversy. 
The original application of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., a subsidiary 
of the Montana Power Co., was contested by Walter H. Wheeler, a civil 
engineer, of Minneapolis, who asked for a preliminary permit to investi- 
gate the five possible Flathead power sites, and who bid 81.12 %½ per 
horsepower as rental to the Indians. His plan was to offer to sell 
power at $15 per horsepower and to try to develop a market for the 
power by attempting to induce new industries to locate at Flathead. 
He estimated that site No. 1 would provide 105,000 horsepower, and 
that the other sites would provide 109,000 horsepower. 

Prolonged hearings were held last October and November. The claims 
of Mr. Wheeler were presented to the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and there have been many conferences in trying to work out a 
satisfactory rental program. The attitude of the department through- 
out has been that of a trustee acting for a ward, so that the Office of 
Indian Affairs has endeavored to secure the best possible bargain for the 
Indians. The accepted plan gives a sure rental to the Indians rather 
than to involve him in a speculative enterprise, such as the bringing in 
of possible new industries into an area distant from normal markets. 
The present plan can be carried out promptly, since the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. is ready to begin operations at once. 

No decision as to the preliminary permits asked for by both the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co. and Walter H. Wheeler on the four other Flathead 
sites has been announced. It is true that power can be produced cheaply 
enough at the Flathead site so that this increased rental can be paid to 
_the Indians and still the cost of the current will be lower than that 
given for the other Montana Power Co. plants. This makes it possible 
for the general public in Montana to benefit in the rate reductions that 
are possible by the Flathead development. The corporate set-up ss pro- 
vided will make possible complete regulation by the State commission in 
the interests of the consuming public. In making the decisions the 
Indian Bureau and the Federal Power Commission considered as deter- 
mining factors not only the greatly increased rental possible for the 
Indians, but also the fact that immediate and certain development was 
possible. 

Negotiations for the license were largely in charge of Assistant Com- 
missioner Scattergood, of the Indian Service, who made a most careful 
and detailed study of the series of rental plans which were suggested at 
various times. Secretary Wilbur joined with Assistant Commissioner 
Scattergood in stating that he considered the settlement would result 
in an excellent business proposition for the Indians, the Government, 
the settlers, and the citizens of the State of Montana. This license, like 
others issued by the Federal Power Commission, is for 50 years, but the 
rental for the Indians is fixed for 20 years, after which it will be 
readjusted for 10-year periods. . 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. Un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate will proceed to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. The clerk will state the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government and 
conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as the first 
order of business. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. This bill may go over, because it is on the 
program to be considered later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Over, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
resolution will be passed over on objection. 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion of 
commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Senators. Over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was about to require some 
explanation of the bill, but inasmuch as objection has been 
made and the bill will go over, I shall not do so at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
investigate immediately the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution 
may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters per- 
taining to interstate air commerce was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. METCALF. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

JOINT RESOLUTION INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that measure might as well be 
indefinitely postponed because it has been superseded by a joint 
resolution which passed the House and which was this morning 
reported by the Committee on Military Affairs. I move the 
indefinite postponement of the joint resolution, 

The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 
cases, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask that the bill may go over 
for the present. 

Mr, COUZENS. I understand that this bill has been passed 
and is at the White House now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; this is a Civil War pension 
bill. It was passed, but was recalled from the House, recon- 
sidered, and again placed on the calendar. A little farther down 
on the calendar is the House bill, along the same line, which I 
believe the Senate will pass to-day. It does not go as far as 
our bill, but seems the best we can get at this session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
goes over. 

The bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine 
contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also im- 
posing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill being the unfinished 
business, it will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This bill will take some time, so I think 
it had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, in refer- 
ence fo the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928, which was passed over a few moments 
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ago, I offer at this time an amendment to the bill, which I will 
ask to have printed and lie on the table. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 
BILE. PASSED OVER 


‘The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, COPELAND. Over. ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF INDIANS 


The bill (S. 3581) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to arrange with States for the education, medical attention, and 
relief of distress of Indians, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was considered by 
the Senate on April 30 and an amendment submitted by the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] is pending, which 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. After the word “ State,” in line 10, page 
1, insert the following proviso: “Provided, That this act shall 
not apply to the States of Arizona and New Mexico,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, in his discretion, to enter into a contract or contracts with 
any State having legal authority so to do for the education, medical 
attention, and relief of distress of Indians in such State through the 
qualified agencies of such State, and to expend under such contract or 
contracts moneys appropriated by Congress for the education, medical 
attention, and relief of distress of Indians in such State: Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to the States of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior in making any contract 
herein authorized with any State may permit such State to utilize, for 
the purposes of this act, existing school buildings, hospitals, and all 
equipment therein or appertaining thereto, including livestock and other 
personal property owned by the Government, under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed upon for their use and maintenance. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into effect. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress 
on or before the first Monday in December of each year any contract 
or contracts made under the provisions of this act, and the moneys 
expended thereunder. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I agreed with the Senators 
from New Mexico and Arizona to accept the amendment, as it 
excindes their States, and I understand that otherwise the bill 
is satisfactory. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase farm-loan bonds issued by Federal 
land banks was considered. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with amendments, on page 1, line 3, 
to strike out “and directed”; in line 4, to strike out the word 
„immediately“ and insert “upon application of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, and at his discretion”; and in line 8, after 
the word “ banks,” to insert the words “ or any portion thereof,” 
so as to read: 


_ That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to purchase upon 
application of the Federal Farm Loan Board, and at his discretion, at 
par and accrued interest from the Fedcral land banks, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $100,000,000 of farm-loan 
bonds issued by such banks, or any portion thereof. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney was on page 1, after line 8, to strike out the remainder of 
the bill in the following words: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is further authorized to purchase from 
any Federal land bank, from time to time, additional farm loan bonds 
issued by such bank in such amounts as in his opinion will provide suf- 
cient funds to enable the bank to meet legitimate demands for loans. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the rate of interest specified in the farm loan 
bonds issued by any Federal land bank, the bank which Issued any such 
bonds purchased by the Secretary of the Treasury as herein provided 
shall be required to pay to the Government, with respect to the bonds so 
purchased, interest only at a rate per annum equal to the lowest rate 
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of yield (to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent), at the time of such 
purchase, of any Government obligation bearing a date of issue subse- 
quent to April 6, 1917 (except postal savings bonds). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is no report on the joint 
resolution. It seems to me a measure of this magnitude ought 
to be accompanied by a report of the committee in order that we 
may be informed about the necessity and wisdom of it. I will 
ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution goes over 
on objection. 

RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States, was announced as next in 
order. The joint resolution had been reported adversely from 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 


MOTOR TRANSPORTATION IN THE ARMY 


The bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 
portation in the Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, just a word of explanation about 
the bill. It is intended to settle a dispute of long standing be- 
tween the Comptroller General and the War Department. The 
War Department has wanted to adopt standard types of vehicles 
for trucks, tractors, and things of that sort which it uses. The 
Comptroller General has insisted that the lowest bid on any 
type of vehicle of that general description shall be accepted. 
The result has been a great loss of economy because of the ne- 
cessity of keeping a great variety of spare parts. Instead of 
having a few standard spare parts it has been necessary to 
keep Ford and Dodge and Chevrolet and what-not spare parts. 
It is very wasteful for the Army in operation as in repairs, 
That is the whole purpose of the bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, as I understand the bill and 
the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania, that is the con- 
tention of the War Department, but I think a contention oppo- 
site to that can more logically be made, and that this measure 
is not going to be in the interest of economy. I object to the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
passed over. 


On objection the bill will be 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the failure of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to take some action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, relative to the commencement of the terms of 
President, Vice President, and Members of Congress, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be pussed 
over. . 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 
Republics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT M'GREGOR, IOWA 


The bill (S. 4094) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the town 
of McGregor, Iowa, was considered by the Senate, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows; 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, at or near the town of McGregor, Iowa, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23. 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate 
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and other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by rail- 
road corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property 
is located, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge, and tbe rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State of Iowa, 
any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, 
within or adjoining which any part of the bridge is located, or any two 
or more of them jointly, may, at any time, acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches and any 
interest in real property necessary therefor, by purchase of, by con- 
demnation or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of 
such States governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation or expropriation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge the same is 
acquired by condemnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interest in real property; (3) actual financing 
and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such 
interest in real property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or public agencies, or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of them, 
as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged 
for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches under economical manage- 
ment, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid therefor, including a reasonable interest and financing cost, as 
soon as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to 
exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the 
rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of 
not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, 
and operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical man- 
agement. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the 
bridge and its approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, re- 
pairing, and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall 
be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

Src. 6. W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns 
shall, within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the 
Secretary of War and with the Highway Departments of the States of 
Wisconsin and Iowa a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and upon the request of the highway departments of either of such 
States shall, at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge, investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and 
reasonableness of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, 
and shall make a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of con- 
structing, financing, and promoting such bridge; for the purpose of such 
investigation, the said W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns shall make available all records in connection with the 
construction, financing, and promotion thereof. The findings of the 
Secretary of War as to the reasonable cost of the construction, financing, 
und- promotion of the bridge shall be conclusive for the purposes men- 
tioned in section 4 of this act, subject only to review in a court of 
equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Snc. 7. The rights to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all of the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to W. L, Eichendorf, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall 
acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to order of business 531, being the bill 
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(S. 4094) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the town of 
McGregor, Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask unanimous consent that the votes by 
which the bill was read the third time and passed may be 
reconsidered, and that the bill may go over. 5 

Mr. HEFLIN. This is a bridge bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. It is a bridge bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, on the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin, the votes whereby the bill 
was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed 
will be reconsidered, and the bill will be returned to the 
calendar. 


MERGER OF WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT COS. 


The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish the Senator who 
made the objection would withhold it for a moment. This 
measure was giyen thorough study in the committee and a hear- 
ing was had. The matter has the approval of the Public 
Service Commission. There are two gas companies here, one 
operating on west side of Rock Creek and the other on the 
east side of Rock Creek. All the stock of one company is held 
by the other. It is the desire that this merger may be accom- 
plished in order chat their financing arrangements can go for- 
ward with an improvement of the gas service throughout Wash- 
ington and Georgetown. I trust the Senate will see the pro- 
priety of passing the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the bill goes 
over. 


Is there objection? 


ADDITIONAL LAND OFFICES IN CERTAIN WESTERN STATES 


The bill (S. 107) establishing additional land offices in the 
States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Nevada was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all that portion of the State of Montana 
included within the present boundaries of Beaverhead, Broadwater, 
Deer Lodge. Gallatin, Granite, Jefferson, Lake, Lewis and Clark, Madi- 
son, Mineral, Missoula, Park, Powell, Ravalli, Sanders, and Silver Bow 
Counties is hereby constituted a new land district and that the land 
office for said district shall be located at Helena in the county of Lewis 
and Clark. 

Sec. 2. That all that portion of the State of Montana included 
within the present boundaries of Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, 
McCone, Powder River, Prairie, Richland, Rosebud, and Wibaux Counties 
is hereby constituted a new land district and that the land office for 
said district shall be located at Miles City, in the county of Custer. 

Sec. 3. That all that portion of the State of Montana included 
within the present boundaries of Fergus, Garfield, Judith Basin, Mus- 
selshell, Petroleum, and Wheatland Counties is hereby constituted a 
new land district and that the land office for said district shall be 
located at Lewistown, in the county of Fergus, 

Sec. 4. That all that portion of the State of Montana included 
within the present boundaries of Blaine, Daniels, Hill, Liberty, Phillips, 
Roosevelt, Sheridan, and Valley Counties is hereby constituted a new 
land district and that the land office for said district shall be located 
at Glasgow, in the county of Valley. 

Sec. 5. That all that portion of the State of Oregon included within 


the present boundaries of Union, Baker, Grant, Morrow, Umatilla, 


Malheur, Harvey, and Wallowa Counties is hereby constituted a new 
land district and that the land office for said district shall be located 


by the Secretary of the Interior at some point within said land district ` 


promptly upon the approval of this act. 

Sec. 6. That all that portion of the State of South Dakota included 
within the present boundaries of Harding, Butte, Lawrence, Meade, 
Pennington, Jackson, Custer, Washington, Washabaugh, Fall River, 
Shannon, and Bennett Counties is hereby constituted a new land dis- 
trict and that the land office for said district shall be located at Rapid 
City, in the county of Pennington. 

Sec. 7. That all that portion of the State of Idaho included within 
the present boundaries of Blaine, Camas, Gooding, Jerome, Twin Falls, 
Cassia, Minidoka, and Lincoln Counties is hereby constituted a new 
land district and that the land office for said district shall be located at 
Hailey, in the county of Blaine. 

Sec. 8. That all that portion of the State of Nevada included within 
the former boundaries of the land district created by the act entitled 
“An act to create an additional land district in the State of Nevada,” 
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approved October 3, 1913, is hereby constituted a new land district and 
that the land office for said district shall be located at Elko, in the 
county of Elko. 

Sec. 9. That an additional land district is hereby created in the 
State of New Mexico to embrace lands described as follows: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of the State of New Mexico and 
running thence north on the east line of said State to the base 
line of the public-land survey in said State; thence west on sald line to 
the range line between ranges 8 and 9 east; thence south on said range 
line to the first standard parallel south; thence west on said line to the 
range line between ranges 8 and 9 east; thence south on said line to 
the second standard parallel south; thence west on said line to the 
range line between ranges 8 and 9 east; thence south on said line to 
the third standard parallel south; thence east on said line to the 
Tange line between runges 8 and 9 east; thence south on said line to 
the south line of the State of New Mexico; thence east on said line 
to the point of beginning, and tbat Roswell, within said district, is 
hereby designated as the site for the land office thereof. 

Sec, 10, That all that portion of the State of Colorado included 
within the present boundaries of Eagle, Delta, Garfield, Gunnison, Mesa, 
Montrose, Ouray, Pitkin, Rio Blanco, and San Miguel Counties is hereby 
constituted a new land district and that the land office for said dis- 
trict shall be located at Glenwood Springs, in the said county of 
Garfield. 

Sec. 11. That all that portion of the State of Wyoming included 
within the former Lander land district as it existed on June 1, 1927, is 
hereby constituted a new land district, and that the land office for said 
district shall be located at Lander, in Fremont County. 

Sec, 12. That all that portion of the State of Utah within the pres- 
ent boundaries of Duchesne and Uintah Counties is hereby constituted 
a new land district, and that the land office for said district shall be 
located at Vernal, in the county of Vernal. 

Sec. 13. That the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, is hereby authorized to appoint a register for each of the 
additional land offices established under the provisions of this act, who 
shall discharge the duties of said office and recelve the same amount of 
compensation as other officers discharging like duties in the other land 
offices of the respective States. 

Sec. 14. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause all plats, 
maps, records, and papers which relate to or form a necessary part of 
the records of the lands embraced in the land districts hereby consti- 
tuted in the States of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming to be transferred to the land 
offices in such land districts from the land offices in such States having 
Jurisdiction over such plats, maps, records, and papers on the date of 
the approval of this act. a 

Snc, 15, That the land offices created and established by this act 
shall be maintained at the places hereinbefore designated until further 
provided by act of Congress. 


SALARIES OF DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 


The bill (8. 4242) to fix the salaries of the Commissioners 
oi the District of Columbia was considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill was considered on 
May 12 and an amendment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copretanp] is pending to strike out, in line 4, 
“ $10,000" and insert “ $9,000," and in line 6 to strike out 
“ $10,000” and insert “ $9,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the salaries of the two civilian 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall be at the rate of 
$9,000 per annum each, and the salary of the engineer commissioner 
$9,000, to include the pay and allowances he receives as an officer in the 
United States Army. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

175 ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE IN NEW YORK 

The bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of New York 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as I said the other day, one 
of the Senators desired that this bill should go over; so I ask 
that it may go over at this time without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

TEXTILE FOUNDATION 

The bill (H. R. 9557) to create a body corporate by the name 
of the “ Textile Foundation” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 

The bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative to the 
citizenship and naturalization of married women, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is a very important bill: 
Some of its sections ought not to be adopted without considera- 
tion. Because it is impossible to consider it at this time I ask 
that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill will be passed over. 

BUSINESS BEFORP PATENT OFFICE 

The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
80 Office, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. . 

Mr. OVERMAN, Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

LEASE OF LANDS OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS 

The bill (H. R. 9989) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and 
for other purposes, was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

_ AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

The bill (S. 4205) to amend paragraph (6) of section 5 of the 
interstate conimerce act, as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, that bill is on the steering 
committee calendar, so it should go over now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ROADS ON BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 

The bill (S. 1785) providing for the construction of roads on 
the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $60,000, to be immediately available for the construction of 
roads on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the State of Montana, to 
be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, 


ROADS ON ROCKY BOY INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 

The bill (S. 4002) providing for the construction of roads on 
the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $40,000, to be immediately available for the construction of 
roads on the Rocky Boy Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
to be expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 


ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

The bill (H. R. 7933) to provide for an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Operations was considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

The bill (H. R. 7390) to authorize the appointment of an 
assistant commissioner of education in the Department of the 
Interior was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Over. ‘ 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that there is no additional salary involved 
and no increase in appropriation. I think the Senator should 
not object if it does not increase the appropriation. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well; I withdraw my objection. 

The bill was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

SALARIES OF FIRST-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

The bill (S. 3054) to increase the salaries of certain post- 
masters of the first class was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think that had 
better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REHABILITATION OF PERSONS DISABLED IN INDUSTRY 


The bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like a moment to ex- 
plain the bill. It is to continue an existing law which provides 
for the aid of the Federal Government in the rehabilitation of 
those employed in industry. I have gone very carefully into the 
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question, and I know that under the act heretofore passed won- 
derful results have been accomplished throughout the States. 
The present law will expire on July 1 unless the pending bill 
Shall be enacted in the meantime. I hope there will be no objec- 
tion to considering it now. The Committee on Education and 
Labor reports an amendment to the bill so as to bring the 
appropriation within the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Education 
and Labor with amendments. The first amendment was, in 
section 1, page 2, line 15, after the word “year,” to insert the 
following proviso: “ Provided further, That such portions of 
the funds allotted that will not be used in any fiscal year may 
be allotted in that year proportionately to the States which are 
prepared through available State funds to use the additional 
Federal funds,” so as to make the section read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That tbe first section of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for the promotion of vocational rebabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employ- 
ment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended (U. 8. C., title 29, sees. 
31, 32), is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That in order to provide for the promotion of vocational rebabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their place- 
ment in employment, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the use of the States, subject to the provisions of this act, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the sum of $1,000,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, the sum of $1,000,000; and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, the sum of $1,000,000. Said sums shall be 
allotted to the States in the proportion which their populations bear 
to the total population in the United States, not including Territories, 
outlying possessions, and the District of Columbia, according to the 
last preceding United States census: Provided, That the allotment of 
funds to any State shall not be less than a minimum of $10,000 for 
any fiscal year: Provided further, That such portions of the sums al- 
lotted that will not be used in any fiscal year may be allotted in that 
year proportionately to the States which are prepared through avail- 
able State funds to use the additional Federal funds. And there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1931, June 30, 1932, and June 30, 1933, the sum of $97,000 or 
so much thereof as may be needed, which shall be used for the purpose 
of providing the minimum allotments to the States provided for in this 
section. 

“All money expended under the provisions of this act from appro- 
priations authorized by section 1 shall be upon the condition (1) that 
for each dollar of Federal money expended there shall be expended in 
the State under the supervision and control of the State board at least 
an equal amount for the same purpose: Provided, That no portion of 
the appropriations authorized by this act shall be used by any institu- 
tion for handicapped persons except for vocational rehabilitation of 
such individuals entitled to the benefits of this act as shall be de- 
termined by the Federal board; (2) that the State board shall annually 
submit to the Federal board for approval plans showing (a) the plan 
of administration and supervision of the work; (b) the qualifications 
of directors, supervisors, and other employees; and (c) the policies 
and methods of carrying on the work; (3) that the State board shall 
make an annual report to the Federal board on or before September 1 
of each year on the work done in the State and on the receipts and 
expenditures of money under the provisions of this act; (4) that no 
portion of any money authorized to be appropriated by this act for the 
benefit of the States shall be applied, directly or indirectly, to the pur- 
chase, preservation, erection, or repair of any building or buildings or 
equipment, or for the purchase or rental of any lands; (5) that all 
vocational rehabilitation service given under the supervision and con- 
trol of the State board shall be available, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the 
United States disabled while in the performance of his duty.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 7, line 6, after 
the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $100,000" and insert 
“ $75,000,” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of said act of June 2, 1920, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 29, sec. 39), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education the sum of $75,000 annually 


for a period of three years, commencing July 1, 1930, for the purpose. 


of making studies, investigations, and reports regarding the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons and their placements in suit- 
able or gainful occupations, and for the administrative expenses of 
said board incident to performing the duties imposed by this act, 
including salaries of such assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as the board may 
deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary expenses incurred 
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by the members of the board and by its employees, under its orders, 
including attendance at meetings of educational associations and other 
organizations, rent and equipment of offices in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodi- 
cals, stationery, typewriters, and exchange thereof, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, postage on foreign mail, printing and binding to be done at the 
Government Printing Office, and all other necessary expenses. 

“A full report of all expenses under this section, including names of all 
employees and salaries paid them, traveling expenses and other expenses 
incurred by each and every employee and by members of the board, 
shall be submitted annually to Congress by the board.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

WALLACE E. ORDWAY 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2334) for the 
relief of Wallace E. Ordway, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, after 
the words “sum of,” to strike out “$7,500” and to insert 
“ $4,000,” and on the same page, in line 10, after the name 
„Oregon,“ to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 5 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said clnim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
5 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $4,000 to Wallace E. Ordway, of Klamath Falls, Oreg., as admin- 
istrator. Such sum represents compensation to Wallace E. Ordway in 
his personal right and as administrator for the death of his son, Harry 
Ordway, who was drowned September 1, 1927, in the United States Irri- 
gation Canal at Klamath Falls, Oreg.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 5 per cent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 5 per cent thereof on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION, MONT. 

The bill (S. 1270) providing for the construction of roads on 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in the State of Montana 
was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $40,000, to be immediately available for the construction of roads on 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation In the State of Montana, to be 
expended under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe, 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT MOUND CITY, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 7962) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Mound City, III., was read, considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT CAIRO, ILL. 


The bill (H. R. 9805) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River at Cairo, III., was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The bill (S. 3122) authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
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Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF ST. CHARLES BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI RIVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 168) declaring the transfer of 
the St. Charles Bridge over the Missouri River on National 
Highway No. 40 not a sale was read, considered, ordered to be 
ay Seats for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the conveyance of the bridge over the Missouri 
River at St. Charles, Mo., by the St. Louis & St. Charles Bridge Co. 
to St. Louis and St. Charles Counties in Missouri, as a part of National 
Highway No. 40, in accordance with conveyance between the St. 
Charles Free Bridge Committee and the St. Louis & St. Charles Bridge 
Co., which conveyance is duly recorded in the office of the recorder of 
deeds of St. Louis and St. Charles Counties in Missouri, shall not be 
considered as a sale, 


COURT OF CLAIMS COMMISSIONERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7822) amend- 
ing section 2 and repealing section 3 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964, ch. 301), entitled “An act to 
authorize the appointment of commissioners by the Court of 
Claims and to prescribe their powers and compensation,” and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amendments. The first amendment 
was, in section 1, page 1, beginning in line 2, to strike out: 


That section 2 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964; 
ch. 301, U. 8. C., p. 899, sec. 269), as amended by section 711 of the 
act approved May 29, 1928, entitled “An act to reduce and equalize 
taxation, provide revenue, and for other purposes,” providing for com- 
missioners in the Court of Claims, their appointment, powers, procedure, 
and salaries, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and prescribe their 
powers and compensation,” approved February 24, 1925 (U. 8. C., title 
28, sec. 270), as amended by section 711 of the revenue act of 1928 
(U. S. C., Sup III, title 28, sec. 270), is amended to read as follows: 


So as to make the section read: 


That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of commissioners by the Court of Claims and prescribe their 
powers and compensation,” approved February 24, 1925 (U. S. C., title 
28, sec. 270), as amended by section 711 of the revenue act of 1928 
(U. 8. C., Sup. III, title 28, sec. 270), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Each of the said commissioners shall devote all of his time 
to the duties of his office and shall receive a salary of $7,500 per 
annum, payable monthly out of the Treasury. The Chief Justice, or 
any judge of the Court of Claims, may sit at any place within the 
United States to take evidence in any case instituted in said court. 
The Chief Justice, and any judge of the court, the commissioners and 
stenographers authorized by the court, shall also receive their necessary 
traveling expenses and their actual expenses incurred for subsistence 
while traveling on duty and away from Washington in an amount not 
to exceed $10 per day in the case of the Chief Justice or any judge of 
the court and the commissioners, and $7 a day in the case of stenog- 
raphers. The expenses of travel and subsistence herein authorized shall 
be paid upon order of the court.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, to strike out section 2, 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. That section 3 of the act of February 24, 1925 (U: S. C., 
title 28, sec. 271), and the provisions of the act of January 11, 1928 

(45 Stat. p. 51; U. S. C., title 28, sec. 271a), be, and the same are 

hereby, repealed, but section 1, and section 2 as amended by this act, 
of the act of February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. p. 964), shall remain in full 
force and effect, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 2. Section 1 of such act of February 24, 1925 (U. S. C., title 28, 
sec. 269), and section 2 of such act as amended by this act, shall re- 
main in full force and effect until January 11, 1934. The following 
are hereby repealed: Section 3 of such act of February 24, 1925 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec. 271); the joint resolution entitled “Joint reso- 
lution to continue commissioners of the Court of Claims,” approved 
January 11, 1928 (U. S. C., Sup. III, title 28, sec. 271 (a)); and section 
711 of the revenue act of 1928 (U. S. C., Sup. III, title 28, sec. 270). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that that bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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CLAIM OF CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3165) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, consider, and re- 
port upon a claim of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Na- 
tions or Tribes for fair and just compensation for the remainder 
of the leased district lands, which bad been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 
and after line 2, to strike out: 


It being claimed and insisted by the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian 
Nations or Tribes that they have never received fair and just compensa- 
tion for the remainder of their leased district lands acquired by the 
United States under the treaty of 1866 (14 Stat. p. 769), and it ap- 
pearing that said claim is well founded, the Court of Claims is hereby 
authorized and directed to hear and consider such claim and to report 
its findings to Congress, notwithstanding the lapse of time or the 
Statutes of limitation and irrespective of any former adjudication upon 
title and ownership, as to what amount, in fairness and justice, the 
United States should pay the Choctaws and Chickasaws for said lands, 
taking into consideration the circumstances and conditions under which 
they were acquired, the purposes for which they were used, and the 
final disposition thereof. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the Court of Claims is hereby authorized and directed to hear 
and inquire into the claims of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indian Na- 
tions that they have never received fair and just compensation for the 
remainder of their “leased district“ land acquired by the United States 
under article 3 of the treaty of 1866 (14 Stat. L. 769) not including 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe lands for which compensation was made to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations by the act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L. 989), and to report its findings to Congress 
notwithstanding the lapse of time or the statute of limitations and 
irrespective of any former adjudication upon title and ownership, as 
to whether the consideration paid or agreed to be paid for said re- 
mainder of said lands was fair and just, and if not, whether the United 
States should pay to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations additional 
compensation therefor, and if so, what amount should be so paid, tak- 
ing into consideration the circumstances and conditions under which said 
lands were acquired, and purposes for which they were used, and the 
final disposition thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BLANCH BROOMFIELD 


The bill (S. 1536) for the relief of Blanch Broomfield was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Blanch Broomfield, widow of Florus Broomfield, the 
sum of $5,000, as compensation for the death of such Florus Broomfield 
on May 5, 1926, while employed as a teacher in the Indian Service at 
Rosebud Reservation, Rosebud Agency, S. Dak. 


AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIC CO. 


The resolution (S. Res. 265) referring Senate bill 3396, for the 
relief of the American Transatlantic Co., to the Court of Claims 
for findings of fact was read, considered, and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 3396) entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
American Transatlantic Co.,” now pending in the Senate, together with 
all the accompanying papers, be, and the same is hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate 
in accordance therewith. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next Order of Business, 
No. 661, being the bill (S. 3396) for the relief of the American 
Transatlantic Co., will be referred to the Court of Claims by 
force of the resolution just adopted. 


FORT HALL INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT, IDAHO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3938) authoriz- 
ing the construction of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an appropriation therefor, and 
the completion of the project, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, page 3, line 9, after 
the numerals “ $362,500,” to insert “or so much thereof as may 
be required,” so as to make the section read: 
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Sec. 2. The irrigation works constructed and those acquired by pur- 
chase for the Fort Hall and Gibson division of the irrigation project 
have resulted in the development of, and have made partially available, 
a water supply approximating 424,000 acre-feet of water annually, 
which water supply should be adequate to provide water for irrigation 
purposes for both the existing and the Michaud divisions of the project. 
The reimbursement of the cost of the preseut development of the exist- 
ing divisions is to be made by the owners of the lands thereunder as pro- 
vided by law. The Michaud division, by reason of the benefits to be 
derived by it through the existing works and by the acquiring of its 
water supply from the existing system, shall bear its equitable share 
of the cost of the present existing works and for the development of 
that part of the water supply that will be used on the lands of the 
Michaud division. The cost of the existing system approximates $1,087,- 
000, of which one-third thereof is hereby allocated to the Michaud 
division, as provided in section 3 hereof, in consideration of the share 
of the developed water supply hereby allocated to that division and of 
the share of the existing works, which sum, amounting to approximately 

2,500, or so much thereof as may be required, is hereby diverted to 
the Fort Hall and Gibson divisions of the project, and is hereby author- 
ized to be used in completing the distributary system of the Fort Hall 
and Gibson divisions, including the rebuilding of the Tyhee siphon; 
the completion of storage facilities, and the enlargement and straighten- 
ing of the Blackfoot River Channel, including payment of damages for 
the benefit of the entire irrigation project. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 4, page 4, line 19, after 
the word “ grazing,” to insert “ or agricultural,” and in line 23, 
after the word “ grazing,” to insert the words “ or agricultural,” 
and on page 5, line 2, after the word “ grazing,” to insert “or 
agricultural,” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 4. For each Indian now owning land allotted as grazing or 
agricultural under the Michaud division who has no irrigable agricul- 
tural allotment with an adequate water supply elsewhere within the 
Fort Hall Indian Reservation there shall be reserved by the Secretary 
of the Interior as a homestead from such grazing or agricultural 
allotment for the Indian a 20-acre tract on which the collection of 
construction charges shall be deferred so long as said tract remains 
in Indian ownership. The construction charges on the remaining area 
of each such grazing or agricultural allotment shall be reimbursable to 
the Government in 40 equal annual installments beginning three years 
after the date of the completion of the project: Provided, That no 
Indian land coming within this division of the project shall be sold at 
less than the appraised price therefor approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and that any such land sold in violation of this pro- 
vision the Secretary of the Interior may cancel the water right therefor : 
Provided further, That in case of all sales of Indian land prior to the 
payment of the proper share of the cost of the irrigation works assessed 
against such land, the purchaser thereof shall obligate himself to pay 
all installments that may have fallen due and remain unpaid at the 
date of the sale of the land to him, and to assume and pay all future 
installments to accrue against such lands, both construction and opera- 
tion and maintenance. And there is hereby created a first lien against 
all Indian lands within this division of the project, which lien shall 
be recited in any patent or instrument issued therefor prior to the 
reimbursement of the total amount chargeable against such lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
FERRY AND HIGHWAY NEAR PACIFICO ENTRANCE OF PANAMA CANAL 

The bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a ferry and a highway 
near the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

WATER-RIGHT CHARGES ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 8296) to 
amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled “An act to adjust water- 
right charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal irri- 
gation projects, and for other purposes,” which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation with 
amendments, on page 2, line 5, after the word “ following,” to 
strike out “sums” and insert “sum”; on page 3, line 3, after 
the word “ within,” to strike out “20” and insert “40,” and on 
the same page, after line 8, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. All contracts with the Government touching the project 
shall be uniform as to time of payment and charge for the construction 
of the St. Mary diversion. 

So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 25, 1926 (44 Stat. L. 636) 


be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding after section 20 of said 
act sections 20-A and 20—B, as follows: 
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“Sec. 20-A. There shall be deducted from the total cost chargeable 
to the Chinook division of this project the following sum: 

1) Twenty-one thousand six hundred and eighty-four dollars and 
fifty-eight cents, or such amount as represents the construction cost as 
found by the Secretary of the Interior against the following lands: 

“(a) One thousand seven hundred and seventy and seventeen one- 
hundredths acres permanently unproductive because of nonagriculturul 
character. 

“Sec. 20-B. All payments upon construction charges shall be sus- 
pended against the following lands in the Chinook division: 

“(a) Twelve thousand six hundred and seyenteen and sixty-four one- 
hundredths acres temporarily unproductive because of heavy soil and 
seepage; (b) 11,307 acres for which no canal system has been con- 
structed, all as shown by the land classification of the Chinook divi- 
sion made under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and 
approved by him under date of January —, 1930. The Secretary 
of the Interlor, as a condition precedent to the allowance of the 
benefits offered under sections 20-A and 20-B, shall require each irriga- 
tion district within the Chinook division to execute a contract providing 
for repayment of the construction charges as hereby adjusted within 40 
years and upon a schedule satisfactory to said Secretary; and no water 
from the St. Mary River watershed shall be furnished for the irrigation 
of lands within any district after the irrigation season of 1930 until 
the required contract has been duly executed.” 

Sec. 2. All contracts with the Government touching the project shall 
be uniform as to time of payment and charge for the construction of © 
the St. Mary diversion. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


TITLE OF LANDS IN HARNEY COUNTY, OREG, 


The bill (H. R. 1198) to authorize the United States to be 
made a party defendant in any suit or action which may be 
commenced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon, for the determination of the 
title to all or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian 
thereto, and to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their 
tributaries, together with the right to control the use thereof, 
authorizing all persons claiming to have an interest in said 
land, water, or the use thereof to be made parties or to inter- 
vene in said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the 
United States courts over such cause was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLAIM OF THE CITY OF PARK PLACE, TEX. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6414) au- 
thorizing the Court of Claims of the United States to hear and 
determine the claim of the city of Park Place, heretofore an in- 
dependent municipality but now a part of the city of Houston, 
Tex., which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment on page 1, line 4, after the word “ deter- 
mine,” to insert the words “and report to Congress,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States Court of Claims be, and it 
is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine and report to 
Congress the claim of the city of Park Place, Tex., heretofore an inde- 
pendent municipality, but now included within the extended corporate 
limits of the city of Houston, Tex., for compensation for the destruction 
of the streets of the said city of Park Place by the Army trucks of the 
United States in the years of 1917 and 1918. Said claim shall not be 
barred by any statute of limitations nor because of the fact that the 
claimant was at the time of the injury a separate municipality and now 
a part of the city of Houston, Tex. 


The amendment was agreed to. > 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to` 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 
AUGUST MOHR 


The bill (S. 308) for the relief of August Mohr, was read, 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aud he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of August Mohr 
United States Treasury 4% per cent notes No. 118443 for $1,000 and No. 
16641 for $5,000, series B-1927, maturing March 15, 1927, and interest 
due, without presentation of the said notes or the coupons representing 
interest thereon, said notes haying been lost, stolen, or destroyed: Pro- 
tided, That the said notes shall not have been previously presented for 
payment and that no payment shall be made hereunder for any coupons 
which shall have been previously presented and paid: Provided further, 
That the said August Mohr shall first file in the Treasury Department a 
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bend in the penal sum of double the amount of the note and the interest 
payable thereon in such form and with such surety or sureties as may 
be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and save 
harmless the United States from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, 
or destroyed notes herein described or the coupons belonging thereto. 


PASQUALE IANNACONE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1447) for the 
relief of Pasquale Iannacone, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments. The first amendment 
was, in section 1 on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$4,000,” so as to make the 
section read: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to Pasquale Iannacone, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000 in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the Government resulting from personal in- 
Juries received by him, without negligence on his part, as a result of 
being struck by a Government truck No. 637, United States Marine 
Service, League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 2, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to St. Agnes Hospital of Philadelphia the sum 
of $1,000 in part for its own use, and in part to be paid by St. Agnes 
Hospital to the surgeons, physicians, and nurses who attended the said 
Pasquale Iannacone on account of said injuries, as shall be found by 
St. Agnes Hospital to be owing to them for said services. Such pay- 
ment to be in full settlement to said St. Agnes Hospital, and said 
surgeons, physicians, and nurses for said services rendered to said 
Pasquale Iannacone, on account of said injuries: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
of the sum of $4,000 appropriated in section 1 of this act shall be paid 
to, delivered to, or received by agents, attorney or attorneys on account 
of services rendered in connection with the claim. No attorneys’ fees 
shall be paid on the $1,000 appropriated in this section for St. Agnes 
Hospital, and attending surgeons, physicians, and nurses. It shall be 
unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, col- 
lect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 per cent of the sum of $4,000 appropriated in section 
1 hereof on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


TERMS OF COURT IN EASTERN JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the bill (S. 
1317) to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
so as to change the time of holding court in each of the six 
divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas; and to 
require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of himself or a 
deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 
is the nature of that bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it merely rearranges the 
time for hoiding terms of court in the eastern judicial district 
of Texas, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have no objection to it; I merely wanted 
to know the purpose of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


— CUSTODY OF NEW ORLEANS BATTLE FIELD MONUMENT 


— The bill (H. R. 6151) to authorize the Secretary of War to 


assume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at 
Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it, was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

BATTLE FIELD OF SARATOGA, N. Y. 

The bill (H. R. 9334) to provide for the study, investigation, 
and survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field at 
Saratoga, N. Y., was read, considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

HOWARD C. FRINK 

The bill (H. R. 591) for the relief of Howard C. Frink was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Howard C. Frink, who was a member of Company H, Thirty-first Regi- 
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ment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and who was honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a member of said 
company and regiment May 17, 1899, and who reenlisted on September 
6, 1899, as a recruit for the Forty-third Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and who was honorably discharged on September 29, 
1899, shall hereafter be held and considered to be entitled to all rights, 
privileges, and benefits accorded honorably discharged soldiers by law: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


REVETMENT WALL AT FORT MOULTRIE, S. C. 


The bill (H. R. 9154) to provide for the construction of a 
revetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C., was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION AND LICENSING OF DISTRICT REAL-ESTATE BROKERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3490) to define, 
regulate, and license real-estate brokers and real-estate sales- 
men; to create a real-estate commission in the District of Co- 
lumbia; to protect the public against fraud in real-estate trans- 
actions, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 
The first amendment was in section 1, page 1, line 4, after 
the word “after,” to strike out “60” and insert “90,” and in 
line 5, after the word “ unlawful,” to insert “in the District of 
Columbia,” so as to make the section read: 


Section 1. That on and after 90 days from the date of approval 
of this act it shall be unlawful in the District of Columbia for any 
person, firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corporation to 
act as a real-estate broker or real-estate salesman, or to advertise or 
assume to act as such, without a license issued by the real-estate com- 
mission of the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 2, page 2, line 4, after 
the word “this,” to strike out “article” and insert “act,” and 
at the top of page 3 to insert: 


Persons employed by a licensed real-estate broker in a clerical ca- 
pacity, as collectors, or in similar subordinate and administrative posi- 
tions shall not be required to obtain licenses. The real estate commis- 
sion created under this act shall have power to make rules and regula- 
tions governing this exemption. 


So as to make the section read: 
DEFINITIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 2, Whenever used in this act “ real-estate broker“ means any 
person, firm, association, partnership, or corporation, who, for another 
and for a fee, commission, or other valuable consideration, lists for sale, 
sells, exchanges, buys, rents, or leases, or offers or attempts to nego- 
tiate a sale, exchange, purchase, lease, or rental of an estate or interest 
in real estate, or collects or offers or attempts to collect rent or income 
for the use of real estate, or negotiates or offers or attempts to nego- 
tiate, a loan secured or to be secured by a mortgage, deed of trust, or 
other encumbrance upon or transfer of real estate: Provided, however, 
That this definition shall not apply to the sale of space for advertising 
of real estate in any newspaper, magazine, or other publication. 

“ Real-estate salesman ” means a person employed by a licensed real- 
estate broker to list for sale, sell, or offer for sale, to buy or offer to 
buy, or to negotiate the purchase or sale, or exchange of real 
estate, or to negotiate a loan on real estate, or to lease or rent or offer to 
lease, rent, or place for rent, any real estate, or collect or offer or 
attempt to collect rent or income for the use of real estate for or in 
behalf of such real-estate broker. 

Persons employed by a licensed real-estate broker in a clerical capac- 
ity, as collectors, or in similar subordinate and administrative positions 
shall not be required to obtain licenses. The real estate commission 
created under this act shall have power to make rules and regulation 
governing this exemption. 1 

One act for a compensation or valuable consideration of buying or 
selling real estate for or of another, or offering for another to buy, 
sell, or exchange real estate, or leasing, renting, or offering to lease or 
rent real estate, except as herein specifically excepted, shall constitute 
the person, firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corporation 
performing, or offering or attempting to perform any of the acts enumer- 
ated herein, a real-estate broker or a real-estate salesman within the 
meaning of this act. 

The provisions of this act shall not apply to recelvers, referees, ad- 
ministrators, executors, guardians, or other persons appointed or acting 
under the judgment or order of any court; or public officers while per- 
forming their official duty, or attorneys at law in tbe ordinary practice 
of their profession. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, page 4, line 1, after 
the word “appoint,” to strike out “three” and insert “two”; 
in line 2, after the word “than,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“one”; in line 5, after the words “ prior to,” to strike out“ the 
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enactment of this act“ and insert appointment”; in line 12, 
after the word “years” to strike out the semicolon and the 
words “one member for a term of three years”; and on page 
6, after line 6, to strike out: 


All fees and charges collected by the commission under the provisions 
of this act shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the District of Columbia, All expenses incurred by the com- 
mission under the provisions of this act, including compensation to 
members, the secretary, clerks, and assistants, shall be paid out of the 
fund so created and such appropriation as Congress may make for the 
purpose, upon warrants of the auditor of the District of Columbia from 
time to time when vouchers therefor are exhibited and approved by the 
commission. 


And insert: 


All fees, charges, fines, and penalties collected by the commission 
under the provisions of this act shall be paid at least weekly to the 
collector of taxes for the District of Columbia for deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That the commission may refund any such fees or charges 
erroneously collected out of any undeposited collections in its possession. 

The annual estimates of appropriation for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1931 and succeeding fiscal years 
shall include estimates of appropriations for the operation and mainte- 
nance of such offices. 


So as to make the section read: 
CREATION OF COMMISSION 


Src. 3. There is hereby created the real estate commission of the 
District of Columbia. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
within 30 days after the approval of this act shall appoint two persons, 
not more than one of whom shall have been actively engaged in or 
closely connected with the business or vocation of real-estate broker or 
real-estate salesman within five years immediately prior to appointment, 
who shall serve as members of said real estate commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In addition thereto, the assessor of the District 
of Columbia shall serve, ex officio, as a member of said real estate 
commission but without added compensation for his services as such. 
One member of said commission shall be appointed for a term of one 
year; one member shall be appointed for a term of two years, and 
until their successors are appointed and qualified, thereafter the term 
of the members of said commission shall be for three years and until 
their successors are appointed and qualified. Members to fill vacancies 
shall be appointed for the unexpired terms. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia may remove members of the real estate commission 
at any time for cause. 

The real estate commission immediately upon the qualification of the 
member appointed in such year shall organize by selecting from its mem- 
bers a chairman, and may do all things necessary and convenient for 
earrying into effect the provisions of this act and may from time to 
time promulgate necessary rules, regulations, and forms. 

Each member of the commission, except the ex officio member, shall 
receive as full compensation for each day the greater part of which is 
actually devoted to the work of sald commission the sum of $15, but 
no member shall receive in any one year a greater sum than $2,000. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall provide for the 
use of the real estate commission such office space, furniture, sta- 
tionery, fuel, light, and other proper conveniences as shall be reasonably 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

The real estate commission shall employ, and at its discretion, dis- 
charge, a secretary and such assistants as shall be deemed necessary to 
discharge the duties imposed by the provisions of this act, and it shall 
prescribe their duties and fix their compensation. 

The commission shall adopt a seal with such design as it may pre- 
scribe engraved thereon by which it shall authenticate its proceedings. 
Copies of all records and papers in the office of the commission, duly 
certified and authenticated by the seal of said commission, shall be 
received in evidence in all courts equally and with like effect as the 
original. ‘The commission shall keep a record of all its proceedings and 
a complete stenographic record of all hearings authorized under this act. 

All records kept in the Office of the commission under authority of 
this act shall be open to public inspection under reasonable rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commission. 

All fees, charges, fines, and penalties collected by the commission 
under the provisions of this act shall be paid at least weekly to the 
collector of taxes for the District of Columbia for deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia: 
Provided, That the commission may refund any such fees or charges 
erroneously collected out of any undeposited collections in its possession. 

The annual estimates of appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1931 and succeeding fiscal years 
shall include estimates of appropriations for the operation and mainte- 
nance of such offices. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
LXXII——590 
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The next amendment was, in section 4, page 7, at the begin- 
ning of line 18, to strike out the word “chapter” and insert 
“act. Such proof of competency to act as broker shall not be 
required of any applicant who shall furnish proof of two years’ 
experience as real-estate broker, real-estate salesman, or two 
years’ employment in connection with the real-estate business 
in the District of Columbia,” so as to make the section read: 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR LICENSE 

Szc. 4. No license under the provisions of this act shall be issued to 
any person who has not attained the age of 21 years, nor to any 
person who can not read, write, and understand the English language; 
nor until the commission has received satisfactory proof that the 
applicant is trustworthy and competent to transact the business of a 
real-estate broker or real-estate salesman in such a manner as to 
safeguard the interests of the public. 

In determining competency, the commission shall require proof that 
the applicant for a broker's license has a fair understanding of the 
general purposes and general legal effect of deeds, mortgages, land con- 
tracts of sale and leases, a general and fair understanding of the 
obligations between principal and agent, as well as of the provisions of 
this act. Such proof of competency to act as broker shall not be 
required of any applicant who shall furnish proof of two years’ ex- 
perience as real-estate broker, real-estate salesman, or two years’ em- 
ployment in connection with the real-estate business in the District of 
Columbia. 

No license shall be issued to any person, firm, partnership, copartner- 
ship, association, or corporation whose application has been rejected in 
the District of Columbia or any State within three months prior to date 
of application, or whose real-estate license has been revoked in the 
District of Columbia or any State within one year prior to date of 
application. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, page 8, line 21, after 
the word “ The,” to strike out “ applicant” and insert “ applica- 
tion,” and in line 24, after the word “forth,” to strike out 
“in,” so as to make the section read: 

APPLICATION FOR LICENSE 


Sec. 5. Every applicant for a license under the provisions of this act 
shall apply therefor in writing upon blanks furnished by the real estate 
commission, 

The application of every person for a real-estate broker's license or a 
real-estate salesman's license shall be accompanied by the recommen- 
dation of at least two residents of the District of Columbia, real-estate 
owners, who have owned real estate in the District of Columbia for a 
period of at least one year and who are not related to the applicant but 
who have personally known the applicant for a period of at least six 
months prior to the date of application, which recommendation shall 
certify that the applicant bears a good reputation for honesty, truthful- 
ness, fair dealing, and competency, and recommend that a license be 
granted to the applicant. 

The application of every firm, partnership, copartnership, association, 
or corporation for a real-estate broker’s license shall state the location 
of the place or places for which said license is desired and set forth the 
period of time, if any, which said applicant has been engaged in the 
real-estate business, together with a complete list of all former places 
where the applicant may have been engaged in business for a period of 
30 days or more during the five years preceding date of application, 
accounting for such entire period. Such application shall also state the 
name and residence of each individual member or officer of said applicant 
who actively participates in the brokerage business thereof. 

The application of every Individual member or officer of a firm, partner- 
ship, copartnership, association, or corporation for a real-estate broker's 
license shall state the full name and residence address of the applicant 
and the full name and business address of the firm, partnership, copart- 
nership, association, or corporation with which he Is or will be assqa. 
ciated, the length of time he has been so associated, and in what 
eapacity. Such application shall also state the period of time, if any, 
which said applicant has been engaged in the real-estate business, to- 
gether with a complete list of all former places where the applicant may 
have resided and all former places where the applicant may have been 
engaged in business for a period of 30 days or more during the five 
years preceding date of application, accounting for such entire period. 

The application of each person for an individual real-estate broker's 
license shall state the full name of the applicant, his business address, 
and residence address. Such application shall also state the period of 
time, if any, which said applicant has been engaged in the real-estate 
business, together with a complete list of all former places where the 
applicant may have resided and all former places where the applicant 
may have been engaged in business for a period of 30 days or more dur- 
ing the five years preceding the date of application, accounting for such 
entire period. < 

The application of every person for a real-estate salesman’s license 
shall state the full name of the applicant, his residence address, and the 
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will be employed, Such application shall also state the period of time, 
if any, which said applicant has been engaged in the real-estate busi- 
ness, together with a complete list of all former places where the appli- 
cant may have resided and all former places where the applicant may 
have been engaged in business for a period of 30 days or more during 
the five years preceding the date of application, accounting for such 
entire period. Such application shall be accompanied by a written 
statement by the broker by whom the applicant Is employed or is abont 
to be employed, stating that in his opinion the applicant is honest, 
truthful, aud of good reputation, and recommending that the license be 
granted to the applicant. 

Every application for a license under the provisions of this act shall 
be sworn to by the applicant and shall be accompanied by the license 
fee herein prescribed. In the event that the commission does not issue 
the license the fee shall be returned to the applicant. 

Every application for a license shall be accompanied by a bond in the 
sum of $1,000, running to the District of Columbia, executed by two 
good and sufficient sureties, to be approved by the commission, or exe- 
cuted by a surety company duly authorized to do business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Provided, however, That no bond shall be required 
of any firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corporation when 
the application of every member or officer of such firm, partnership, co- 
partnership, association, or corporation actively participating in the 
brokerage business thereof is accompanied by a bond as provided for in 
this section, Said bond shall be in form approved by the commission, 
and conditioned that the applicant shall conduct himself and his business 
in accordance with the requirements of this act; and for his failure 
sò to do any person aggrieved thereby shall bave, in addition to his 
right of action against the principal thereof, a right to bring suit 
against the surety on said bond either alone or jointly with the principal 
thereon, and to recover in an amount not exceeding the penalty of the 
bond any damages sustained by reason of any act, representations, trans- 
action, or conduct of the principal which may be prohlbited by this act 
or enumerated as one of the causes fot suspension er revocation of a 
license granted hereunder. 

The commission, with due regard to the paramount interest of the 
public, may require other reasonable proof of the honesty, truthfulness. 
integrity, reputation, and competency of the applicant. 

The commission is expressly vested with the power and authority to 
make and enforce any and all such reasonable rules and regulations con- 
nected with the application for any license as shall be deemed necessary 
to administer and enforce the provisions of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 7, page 13, line 21, after 
the word “of,” to insert the article “a,” so as to make the 
section read : 

DETAILS RELATING TO LICENSE 

Sud. 7. The commission shall issue to each licensee a license in such 
form and size as shall be prescribed by the commission. Every license 
shall show the name and address of the licensee, and if licensee is a 
member or officer of a firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or 
corporation, the full name and address of such firm, partnership, co- 
partnership, association, or corporation shall also be shown on said 
license. Licenses issued to real-estate salesmen shall in addition show 
the name and address of the real-estate broker by whom the said sales- 
man is or will be employed. Each license shall have imprinted thereon 
the seal of the commission, and in addition to the foregoing shall con- 
tain such matter as shall be prescribed by the commission. The license 
of each real-estate salesman shall be delivered or mailed to the real- 
estate broker by whom such real-estate salesman is employed and shall 
be kept in the custody and control of such broker. It shall be the 
duty of each real-estate broker to conspicuously display his license in 
his place of business. 

At any time within six months, but not thereafter, after the issuance 

an original license, the commission may, upon its own motion, and 
shall, upon the verified complaint, in writing, of any person, provided 
such complaint, or such complaint together with evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, presented therewith, shall make out a prima facie case 
that the licensee is unworthy to hold such license, notify the licensee, 
in writing, that the question of his honesty, competency, truthfulness, 
and integrity will be reopened and determined de novo. Such written 
notice may be served by delivery thereof personally to the licensee or 
by mailing same by registered mall to the last known business address 
of the licensee. Thereupon the commission may require and procure 
further proof of the licensee’s trustworthiness and competency, and if 
such proof shall not be satisfactory such license shall be recalled and 
shall thereafter be null and void. Upon the recall of any such license 
it shall be the duty of the licensee to surregder to the commission such 
license, 

The fee for an original real estate broker's license and every renewal 
thereof shall be $15. 

No fee shall be charged for any original license or renewal thereof 
issued to any firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion all of whose members or officers actively participating in the 
brokerage business thereof have been issued a broker's license. 
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The fee for an original real estate salesman'’s license and every 
annual renewal thereof shall be $5. 

Every license shall expire on the 1st day of July of each year, except 
that the original or initial licenses, first issued under the provisions 
of this act, shall expire on the 1st day of July, 1931, subject, however, 
to revocation as hereinbefore provided. 

The commission shall issue a new license for each ensuing year, in 
the absence of any reason or condition which might warrant the refusal 
of the granting of a license, upon receipt of the written request of the 
applicant and the annual fee therefor, as herein required. The revo- 
cation of a broker's license shall automatically suspend every real-estate 
salesman's license granted to any person by virtue of his employment 
by the broker whose license has been revoked, pending a change of- 
employer and the issuance of a new license. Such new license shall be 
issued without charge if granted during the same license year in whicb 
the original license is granted. 

No person, firm, partnersbip, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion engaged in the business or acting in the capacity of a real-estate 
broker or a real-estate salesman within the District of Columbia shall 
bring or maintain any action in the courts of the District of Columbia 
for the collection of compensation for any services performed as a real- 
estate broker or real-estate salesman without alleging and proving that 
such person, firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corpora- 
tion was a duly licensed real-estate broker or real-estate salesman at the 
time the alleged cause of action arose. 

Every real-estate broker shall maintain a place of business in the 
District of Columbia. If a real-estate broker maintains more than one 
place of business within the District of Columbia, a duplicate license 
shall be issued to such broker for each branch office maintained; and 
there shall be no fee charged for any such duplicate license. 

Notice in writing shall be given to the commission by each licensee of 
any change of principal business location, whereupon the commission 
shall issue a new license for the unexpired period without charge. The 
change of business location without notification to the commission shall 
automatically cancel the license theretofore issued, 

When any real-estate salesman shall be discharged or shall terminate 
his employment with the real-estate broker by whom he is employed, it 
shall be the duty of such real-estate broker to immediately deliver or 
mall by registered mail to the commission such real-estate salesman's 
license. The real-estate broker shall, at the time of delivering or mail- 
ing such real-estate sulesman's license to the commission, address a com- 
munication by registered mail to the last-known residence address of such 
real-estate salesman, which communication shall advise such real-estate 
salesman that his license has been delivered or mailed to the commis- 
sion. A copy of such communication to tbe real-estate salesman shall 
accompany the license when mailed or delivered to the commission, 
It shall be unlawful for any real-estate salesman to perform any of the 
acts contemplated’ by this act, either directly or indirectly, under 
authority of said license from and after three days following such 
delivery or mailing of the said license by said broker to the commission. 

There shall be no additional fee for the reissuance of a salesman's 
license, necessitated by the change of employers, nor shall such change 


“work a revocation or require a renewal of the salesman's bond. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 16, page 27, line 5, after 
the word “herein,” to strike out “described” and insert “pre- 
scribed,” so as to make the section read: 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 16. Any person or corporation violating any provision of this act 
shall upon conviction thereof, if a person, be punished by a fine of not 
more than $500 or by imprisonment for a term not to exceed six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court; 
and if a corporation, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000. 
Any officer, director, employee, or agent of a corporation, or member, 
employee, or agent of a firm, partnership, copartnership, or association, 
who shall personally participate in or be accessory to any violation of 
this act by such firm, partnership, copartnership, association, or corpo- 
ration, shall be subject to the penalties herein prescribed for individuals. 

This act shall not be construed to release any person, partnership, 
association, or corporation from civil liability or criminal prosecution 
under the general laws of the United States applying to the District of 
Columbia. 

All prosecutions for violation of this act shall be begun in the police 
court of the District of Columbia in the name of the District of Colum- 
bia and under the direction and charge of the corporation counsel of 
the District of Columbia. The corporation counsel of the District of 
Columbia and his assistants shall also be counsel for the commission in 
all suits to which it may be a party, and shall advise the commission 
and at its request-attend any and all hearings which it may hold in the 
performance of its duties hereunder. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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CONTRACT OF THE COMMERCIAL COAL CO. WITH THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 4807) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at law 
resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the Commercial 
Coal Co, with the District of Columbia in 1916 was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MeNARY. In the absence of the author of the bill and of 
an explanation of its purport, I do not think it should be con- 
sidered to-day, and I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

GOLDBERG & LEVKOFF 

The bill (H. R. 6083) for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff, 
was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm com- 
posed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David 
Levkoff, of Augusta, Ga., on December 3, 1920, under sales contract 
SE-1309, bought from the United States Government 150,000 pairs of 
cotton breeches, as follows: 50,000 pairs at 33.55 cents per pair, 
50,000 pairs at 32.05 cents per pair, and 50,000 pairs at 30.55 cents 
per pair, all of said breeches so purchased being class “B”; and that 
the United States delivered to the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm 
composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and 
David Levkoff, 20,062 pairs of said breeches so purchased, which said 
20,062 pairs of breeches were received by the said Goldberg & Levkoff, 
a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, 
and David Levkoff, and paid for by them at the rate of 33.55 cents per 
pair; and inasmuch as the United States was unable to deliver to said 
purchasers any more class “B” breeches so purchased by them, the 
agents and officers of the said United States in charge of said sale 
canceled the said sale as to the balance of said breeches, to wit, 129,938 
pairs, which it was unable to deliver, the action of the agents and 
officers in charge of the sale of said breeches in so canceling the re- 
mainder of said sale is hereby ratified and approved on the part of the 
United States, and the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of 
Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, 
are hereby relieved from any lability on account of 3 contract can- 
celod by the United States Government. 

Sec. 2, That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a Am composed of 
Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, 
on March 2, 1922, purchased from the United States Government under 
sales contract No. SE-6374, 100,000 pairs of drawers, new, at 22.75 
cents per pair, and thereafter the agents and officers in charge of said 
sale canceled the sale of said drawers, through no fault of the said 
Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Gold- 
berg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, the action of the agents and 
officers of the United States Government in charge of said sale in can- 
celing the said sale is hereby ratified and approved by the United 
States, and the said Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph 
Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David Levkoff, are re- 
lieved from any liability on account of said contract of sale which was 
canceled by the United States. 


The bill (H. R. 6084) to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and Goldberg & Levkoff was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That inasmuch as Goldberg & Levkoff, a firm com- 
posed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier Levkoff, and David 
Levkoff, of Augusta, Ga., in disposing of 23,609 trousers, denim, used; 
89,917 jumpers, denim, used; 5,000 pairs of leggins, woolen; 18,174 
pairs of drawers, cotton, summer; 15,000 pairs of drawers, wool; 
10,000 undershirts, cotton; said articles having been purchased from 
the United States Government under sales contracts numbered SE- 
5939, SE-5941, SE-6071, SE-6376, SE-6430, and SE-6409, respec- 
tively, entered into between the United States and the said Gold- 
berg & Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Gold- 
berg, Shier Leykoff, and David Levkoff, on February 9, 1922, March 2, 
1922, and March 3, 1922, have adjusted their sales prices in reliance 
upon the action of the local board of sales control of the War Depart- 
ment in reducing and fixing the price to be paid by the said Goldberg & 
Levkoff, a firm composed of Joseph Goldberg, Samuel Goldberg, Shier 
Levkoff, and David Levkoff, under such contracts, such action of such 
board is hereby ratified on behalf of the United States. 


PETER C. HAINS, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1697) for the 
relief of Peter C. Hains, jr, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 5, after the name and initial “Peter C.,“ to strike out 
“ Haines ” and insert “ Hains,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Peter C. Hains, jr, formerly captain, Coast Artillery Corps, United 
States Army, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been hon- 
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orably discharged July 28, 1911, from the military service of the United 
States: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Peter ©. Hains, jr.” 
JAMES W. NUGENT 


The Senate proceeded. to consider the bill (S. 35) for the 
relief of James W. Nugent, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment on line 9, 
after the word “ pension,” to insert “ back pay, or allowances,” 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers James 
W. Nugent, late of Troop F, First Regiment United States Cavalry, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably dis- 
charged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of said troop and regiment on July 29, 1903: Provided, That no pen- 
sion, back pay, or allowances shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
ALLEN NICHOLS 
The bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of Allen Nichols was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Allen 
Nichols, who was a member of Company L, Second Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 10th day of April, 1899; 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


PAPERS IN OFFICES OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT CLERKS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5261) to 
authorize the destruction of duplicate accounts and other papers 
filed in the offices of clerks of the United States district courts, 
which had been reported from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment in section 2, page 2, line 9, after the word 
“years,” to insert “after final disposition of such proceedings,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That upon the recommendation of the clerk of a 
a district} court of the United States, and with the approval of the 
senior district judge of the proper district, the Attorney General may, 
in his discretion, authorize the destruction of duplicate accounts of the 
United States marshals, attorneys, clerks, and commissioners, and 
other miscellaneous papers or records, not in cases, which have been on 
file for 10 years or more, and the further retention of which will serve 
no useful purpose. 

Sec, 2. That proofs of claims filed in bankruptcy proceedings in the 
United States district courts, pursuant to the act entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, as amended, and which have remained on file 
in the offices of clerks of United States district courts for a period 
of 10 years after final disposition of such proceedings, may be de- 
stroyed, pursuant to an order of the presiding judge of the court in 
which such proofs of claims have been filed, said order to be filed and 
entered of record in said court. t 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
BILL INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 1933) providing for punishment of assaults upon 
letter or mail carriers was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being an adverse report 
on the bill, without objection, it will be indefinitely postponed. 
CERTIFICATES OF TITLE IN ACQUISITION OF LAND BY UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 3068) to amend section 355 of the Revised Stat- 
utes was announced as next in order. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to have a brief 
statement as to the nature of that bill. Perhaps the bill itself 
‘may disclose sufficiently its purport. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 355 of the Reyised Statutes of the 
United States (U. S. C., title 33, sec. 733; title 34, sec. 520; title 40, 
sec, 255; and title 50, sec. 175) be, and the same is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 355. No public money shall be expended upon any site or land 
purchased by the United States for the purposes of erecting thereon 
any armory, arsenal, fort, fortification, navy yard, customhouse, light- 
house, or other public building of any kind whatever, until the written 
opinion of the Attorney General shall be had in favor of the validity 
of the title, nor until the consent of the legislature of the State in 
which the land or site may be, to such purchase, has been given. The 
district attorneys of the United States, upon the application of the 
Attorney General, shall furnish any assistance or information in their 
power in relation to the titles of the public property lying within their 
respective districts. And the Secretaries of the departments, upon the 
application of the Attorney General, shall procure any additional evi- 
dence of title which he may deem necessary, and which may not be in 
the possession of the officers of the Government, and the expense of 
procuring it shall be paid out of the appropriations made for the con- 
tingencies of the departments, respectively: Provided, however, That in 
all cases of the acquisition of land or any interest therein by the United 
States for the purposes herein specified or for other purposes, wherein 
the written opinion of the Attorney General in favor of the validity of 
the title of such land is or may be required or authorized by law, the 
Attorney General may, in his discretion, base such opinion upon a cer- 
tificate of title and/or policy of title insurance, in such amount as the 
purehasing authority may require.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. From the reading of the bill it is difficult to 
understand what change is made, but I see nothing wrong with 
the proposed legislation ; it seems to be all right, and so I do not 
object. 

Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, the report which accom- 
panies the bill states exactly what the situation is. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 970) to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


REPEAL OF SECTION OF COMPILED LAWS OF ALASKA 


The bill (II. R. 5258) to repeal section 144, Title II, of the 
act of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled 
Laws of Alaska), was considered by the Senate and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it cnacted, ete., That section 144, Title II, of the act approved 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429, 30 Statutes, 1301 (sec. 2253 of the Com- 
piled Laws of Alaska), be, and the same is hereby, repealed, effective on 
and after January 1, 1930. 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, this bill is for the purpose 
of repealing a section of the Compiled Laws of Alaska. The laws 
of Alaska in the particular regard, with reference to the joint 
trial of defendants, are out of harmony with the regular stat- 
utes of the United States. The Attorney General and the dis- 

. trict attorneys of Alaska desire to make the system of law in 
that connection in Alaska the same as it is throughout the dis- 
trict courts of the United States. 

That is all there is in the bill. It simply wipes out this stat- 
nte and substitutes the general law of the country. 
The committee desires an amendment to be made, which is 
at the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 
The Cuter CLERK. The Senator from Colorado offers the 
following amendment: After the word “repealed” strike out 
the comma and the words “effective on and after January 1, 
1930.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

| The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 

to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DISPOSITION OF CONDEMNED VESSELS, MERCHANDISE, ETC. 
The bill (H. R. 5259) to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows; 
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Be it enacted, etc., That section 939 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States (sec, 752, title 28, U. S, C.) be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 939. All vessels, goods, wares, or merchandise which shall be 
condemned by virtue of any law respecting the revenue from imports 
or tonnage, or the registering and recording or the enrolling and licens- 
ing of vessels, and for which bonds shall not have been given by the 
claimant, shall be sold by the marshal or other proper officer of the 
court in which condemnation shall be had, to the highest bidder, at pub- 
lic auction, by order of such court, and at such place as the court may 
appoint, giving at least 15 days’ notice—except in cases of perishable 
merchandise—in one or more of the public newspapers of the place 
where such sale shall be; or if no paper is published in such place, in 
one or more of the papers published in the nearest place thereto. And 
the amount of such sales, deducting all proper charges, shall be paid 
within 10 days after such sale by the person selling the same to the 
clerk or other proper officer of the court directing such sale, to be by 
him, after deducting the charges allowed by the court, paid to the col- 
lector of the district in which such seizure or forfeiture has taken place, 
as hereinbefore directed.” 


EXPENSES OF KEEPING ATTACHED OR LIBELED BOATS, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 5262) to amend section 829 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know what that bill is. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill; and there being no objection, 
it was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 14 of section 829 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States (par. 14, sec. 574, title 28, U. 8. C.) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“For the necessary expenses of keeping boats, vessels, or other prop- 
erty attached or libeled In admiralty, such amount as the court, on 
petition setting forth the facts under oath, may allow.” 


TRIAL OF CIVIL CASES WITHOUT A JURY 


The bill (H. R. 5266) to amend section 649 of the Revised 
Statutes (sec. 773, title 28, U. 8. C.) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 649 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.), be, and the same is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sxc. 649. Issues of fact in civil cases in any district court may be 
tried and determined by the court, without the intervention of a jury, 
whenever the parties, or their attorneys of record, agree to waive a jury 
by a stipulation in writing filed with the clerk or by an oral stipulation 
made in open court and entered in the record. The finding of the court 
upon the facts, which may be either general or special, shall have the 
same effect as the verdict of a jury.” 


CHARLES MORTON WILSON 


The bill (S. 8712) to establish a military record for Charles 
Morton Wilson was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws or 
any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons honor- 
ably discharged from the United States Army, their widows, children, or 
dependent relatives, Charles Morton Wilson shall be held and considered 
to have been enrolled as a private in Company C, Eighty-fourth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, on September 12, 1863; to have been 
honorably discharged on December 31, 1863; and to have served con- 
tinuously between such dates; but no pension, pay, nor bounty shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized and directed to issue to 
Charles Morton Wilson a discharge certificate showing that he is held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged as of such date. 


MARSHAU’S FEES 


The bill (H. R. 5268) to amend section 1112 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ctc., That the first paragraph of section 1112 of the 
act of March 3, 1901, chapter 854, entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” be, and it is hereby, amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 1112. Marshal's fees: For each return on any warrant, attach- 
ment, summons, capias, or other writ (except execution, venire, or a 
summons or subpena for a witness), whether or not service has been 
made, $1 for each person: Provided, however, That for the return on 
any citation, summons, notice or rule issued by the probate court the 
fee shall be 50 cents for each person.” 

MIDDLE OREGON OR WARM SPRINGS TRIBE OF INDIANS OF OREGON 


The bill (S. 2895) authorizing the bands or tribes of Indians 
known and designated as the Middle Oregon or Warm Springs 
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Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to submit their 
claims to the Court of Claims was considered by the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 15, after the word 
“Oregon,” to strike out “and more particularly all claims for 
lands included within and comprising part of the Warm Springs 
Indian Reservation under the treaty of June 25, 1855 (12 Stat. 
963), and by the United States disposed of as publie lands or 
made part of and included within national forest reserves or 
otherwise held as part of the public lands of the United States, 
and all without compensation to the said Indians; and all claims 
of the said tribe or bands of Indians arising under or growing 
out of fishing, hunting, berrying, and grazing rights reserved to 
them by and under the said treaty of June 25, 1855 (12 Stat. 
963), namely the fishing rights and privileges of the said In- 
dians in the waters of the Columbia and Deschutes Rivers and 
tributaries, and the hunting, berrying, and grazing rights and 
privileges in territory adjacent to the said rivers and tributaries, 
reserved to the said Indians by the said treaty of June 25, 
1855, and disposed of or bartered away by the said Indians by 
the treaty of November 15, 1865 (14 Stat. 751), through mis- 
understanding by the said Indians of the nature and purpose 
of the said last-mentioned treaty, and without adequate, proper, 
or any compensation for the rights and privileges so surren- 
dered,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etec., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court 
of Claims, with the right of appeal by either party to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, notwithstanding the lapse of time or stat- 
utes of limitation and notwithstanding the provisions of the act of June 
6, 1894 (28 Stat. 86), to hear, determine, and adjudicate, and to 
render final judgment on all legal and equitable claims of whatsoever 
nature of the Warm Springs Tribe of Indians, or any band thereof, 
against the United States, arising under or growing out of the original 
Indian title, claim, or rights of the said tribe of Indians, or any band 
thereof, in connection with the Warm Springs Indian Reservation in 
the State of Oregon, including all claims, title, or rights growing out of 
or incident to the treaties of June 25, 1855, ratified by the Senate on 
March 8, 1859, and proclaimed by the President April 18, 1859 (12 
Stat. 903), and of November 15, 1865, ratified by the Senate on March 
2, 1867, and proclaimed by the President March 28, 1867 (14 Stat. 751), 
or either of them, relating to the Warm Springs Indian Reservation in 
Oregon; and all claims of whatsoever nature growing out of the 
erroneous payment of any sum or sums of money due under the treaties 
of June 25, 1855 (12 Stat. 968), and November 15, 1865 (14 Stat. 751), 
or to any misapplication or misappropriation of any such funds or 
moneys to purposes not contemplated by the said treaties. 

Sec, 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the pur- 
view of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits be insti- 
tuted or petition, subject to amendment, be filed with the Court of 
Claims within five years of the date of this act; and in any such suit 
or suits the Warm Springs Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or any band 
thereof, shall be party or parties plaintiff and the United States shall 
be the party defendant. The petition of the said Indians shall be 
verified by the attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such claim 
or claims, under contract with the Indians, approved in accordance 
with existing law, upon information and belief as to the facts therein 
alleged and no other verification shall be necessary. Official letters, 
papers, documents, records, maps, historical works, and affidavits in 
official files, or certified copies thereof, may be used in evidence and 
the departments of the Government shall give access to the attorney 
or attorneys of the said Indians to such treaties, papers, maps, corre- 
spondence, reports, documents, or affidavits as they may require in the 
presentation or prosecution of any suit or suits instituted under this 
act. 

Sec. 3. In the said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, 
consider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have 
against the said Indian tribe or bands thereof, or any of them, and any 
payment or payments which have been made by the United States upon 
any such claim or claims shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suit or suits, as may gratuities, if any, 
paid to or expended for said Indian tribe or bands or either of them. 

Sec. 4. Any band of Indians associated with the Warm Springs 
Tribe of Indians deemed necessary to a final determination of any suit 
or suits brought hereunder may be joined therein as the court may 
order: Provided, That upon final determination of the court of any 
such suit or suits the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix 
and determine a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
amount secured, to be paid the attorney or attorneys employed as herein 
provided, together with all necessary and proper expenses incurred in 
the preparation and prosecution of such suit or suits to be paid the 
attorney or attorneys employed herein as provided, and such fee or 
fees and such expense or expenses shall be included in the decree, and 
shall be paid out of any sum or sums adjudged to be due said tribe or 
bands or either of them; and the balance of such sum or sums shall 
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be placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of such 
tribe or bands, where it shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, and shall be subject to appropriation by the Congress of 
the United States for any and all proper tribal purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MISUSE OF OFFIOIAL BADGES 


The bill (S. 1985) providing against misuse of official badges 
was considered by the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, on page 2, after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Any person who offends against the provisions of this act 
shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $250 or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the wearing, manufacture, or sale 
of a badge or badges of the design or designs prescribed by the head 
of any department of the Government of the United States for use by 
any subordinate thereof, or of any colorable imitation thereof, or the 
possession of any such badge or badges, or colorable imitation thereof, 
with intent to sell or wear the same, is prohibited, except when and 
as authorized under such regulations as may be prescribed by the head 
of the department of which such badge indicates the wearer is an 
oficer or subordinate. 

Src. 2. Any person who offends against the provisions of this act 
shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceeding $250 or by 
imprisonment for not exceeding six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 977) establishing under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation to be known as the division of identification and infor- 
mation was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4857) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is this the same bill relat- 
ing to diverse citizenship that the Senator introduced last year? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 12013) to revise and equalize the rate of pen- 
sion to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, 
to certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases was considered by the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment, in section 3, page 2,-line 25, after “June 
27,” to strike out “1905” and insert “1910,” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 3. That the widow or remarried widow of any person who served 
in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States during the 
Civil War for 90 days or more and was honorably discharged from all 
contracts of service, or regardless of the length of service, was dis- 
charged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the service 
and in the line of duty, or who has heretofore been allowed a pension 
as a Civil War veteran, under existing service pension laws, such widow 
having been married to such Civil War veteran prior to June 27, 1910, 
who is now or who may hereafter attain the age of 70 years, shall be 
entitled to and shall be paid a pension at the rate of $40 per month; 
and nothing herein shall be construed to affect the additional allow- 
ance provided by existing pension laws for a helpless child or child 
under 16 years of age: Provided, That hereafter the service pension laws 
applicable to Civil War widows shall extend to the former widow of a 
Civil War veteran, such widow having remarried either once or more 
than once after the death of the veteran, if it be shown that such sub- 
sequent or successive remarriage has been dissolved either by the death 
of the husband or husbands or by divorce on any ground except adultery 
on the part of the wife. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2010) for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

RADIO DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 176) transferring the func- 
tions of the radio division of the Department of Commerce to 
the Federal Radio Commission was considered by the Senate. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce with an amendment, on page 2, line 24, 
after the word “resolution,” to insert, This resolution shall 
take effect July 1, 1930,“ so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the powers and duties vested in and imposed upon 
the Secretary of Commerce by the radio act of 1927, as amended (U. 8. 
C., Supp. III. title 47, secs. 81-119), and by the act entitled “An act 
to require apparatus and operators for radio communication on certain 
ocean steamers,” approved June 24, 1910, as amended (U. S. C., title 46, 
sees, 484-488), are hereby vested in and imposed upon the Federal 
Radio Commission. All officers and employees of the radio division of 
the Department of Commerce, and all records, mechanical and office 
equipment, furniture, supplies, and other property, including monitoring 
radio stations, under the jurisdiction and control of such division, are 
hereby transferred to the jurisdiction and control of the Federal Radio 
Commission. Such transfer of officers and employees shall not operate 
to change the grade or salary of any such officer or employee. All 
unexpended appropriations for the operation of such division that are 
available at the time of the approval of this joint resolution, and all 
appropriations that may hereafter become available for the operation of 
such division are hereby transferred to the Federal Radio Commission, 
and shall be available for expenditure under the direction of said com- 
mission. All rules and regulations of the Secretary of Commerce made 
under authority of the acts herein referred to shall be effective as rules 
and regulations of the Federal Radio Commission until said commission 
shall otherwise provide. All operator’s licenses issued by the Secretary 
of Commerce in force at the time of the approval of this joint resolu- 
tion shall continue in effect to the same extent as if they had been 
issued by said commission. The enactment of this joint resolution shall 
not invalidate any proceeding begun by or before, or any of the acts or 
orders of, the Secretary of Commerce, prior to the approval of this joint 
resolution. This resolution shall take effect July 1, 1930. 


The amendment was to. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be serene for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 12205) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
considered by the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on 
page 8, line 16, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “$20” 
and insert “$12,” so as to read: 


The name of Frank E. Trimyer, late of Company E, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month; and the name of Ella Trimyer, helpless 
and dependent mother of Frank E. Trimyer, late of Company E, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

7 The next amendment was, on page 14, Iine 4, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30” and insert “ $20,” so as to read: 
The name of Rose Edwards, widow of William H. Edwards, late of 

Company B, First Battalion Nevada Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 

her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 

receiving. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, line 6, after the words 
“rate of.“ to strike out “$30” and insert $20,” so as to read: 


The name of Mary C. Chapman, widow of Amos Chapman, late scout 
and guide, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 12, after the words 
rute of,“ to strike out “$18” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 

The name of Jesse P. Murphy, late of Company G, Thirty-elghth Reg- 
iment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 17, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$17” and insert “$12,” and in the 
same line, before the words “per month,” to strike out “$4” 
and insert “$2,” so as to read: 


The name of Rosa Jordan, widow of Milton Jordan, late of Company 
K, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month with $2 per 
month additional for each of the minor children of the soldier under 
16 years of age, said pension to continue to the minor children until 
they shall attain the age of 16 years, respectively. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 18, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $25” and insert “ $20,” so as to read: 

The name of Constant W. Merrick, late of Company E, Third Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 22, after line 14, to strike 
out: 


The name of Eva P, Fleming, dependent mother of Alfred A. Peter- 
son, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 23, line 1, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert $10,” so as to read: 


The name of Adelbert Carpenter, late of Company D, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $10 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $20” and insert “$12,” so as to read: 


The name of William C. Andrews, late of Company G, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 3, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20,” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 

The name of Curtis A. Peterson, late of the Sixth Battery, Iowa Light 


Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 18, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $30,” and insert “ $20,” and in line 19, 
after the words “per month,” to insert a comma and “and $30 
per month when 60 years of age is attained,” so as to read: 

The name of Maude McManus, widow of Daniel F. McManus, late of 
Troop C, Second United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when 60 
years of age is attained. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 3, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out $20” and insert $12,” so as to read: 

The name of John T. Cooper, late of Company D, First South Caro- 
lina Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, y 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 14, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “ $20” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 

The name of Perry M. Martin, late of Company B, First South Carolina 
Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 

The name of Harry R. Bennett, late of the United States Navy, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, line 21, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out $20 ” and insert “$12,” so as to read: 

The name of Walter W. McGowen, late of Company D, First Regi- 
ment Alabama Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the. 
rate of $12 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, line 7, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$30” and insert 520,“ and in the 
same line, after the words “per month,” to insert a comma and 
“and $30 per month when she is 60 years of age,” so as to read: 


1930 


The name of Lula Smith, widow of Eli Smith, late of Company D, 
Thirty-first Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month 
when she is 60 years of age. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 36, line 17, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$20” and insert “ $12,” so as to read: 


The name of Frank J. Long, late of Company B, First Regiment Ohio 
Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, line 16, after the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$12” and insert “$20,” so as to read: 


The name of Thomas B. Ellis, late of Company C, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 37, after line 23, to insert: 


The name of Janet R. Parker, widow of Samuel M. Parker, late major, 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida E. McBride, dependent mother of William D. Me- 
Bride, late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Iowa 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Victor Culberson, late of Captain Fleming’s company, 
New Mexico Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Charles Watlington, alias Oscar D. Watlington, late of 
Capt. Jesse Thompson's Company K, First New Mexico Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Brown, dependent mother of Everet L. Brown, 
late of United States Coast Artillery School Detachment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Joseph C. Petres, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry W. Kappes, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frank C. Nelson, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Ellsworth F. Bloodgood, late of Capt. David C. Cant- 
well's Company F, First New Mexico Volunteers, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah McCraney, widow of William McCraney, late of 
Captain Morgan’s Iowa Mounted Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harry C. Clifford, sr., late of Battery F, Fourth United 
States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Knight, dependent mother of Ernest M. Knight, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Frederick Upperman, late of Battery A, Second United 
States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month, 

The name of Martin Padgett, late of Captain Hardee's company, 
Florida Mounted Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Armstrong, late of Company C, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry R. Ruther, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay bim a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Etta K. Martin, widow of George P. Martin, late of 
Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Salyers, widow of George Salyers, late of the 
Seventy-first Company, United States Coast Guard Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional 
for any minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Harry B. Guyton, late of Company K, Fortieth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John A. Burke, late of Company A, Twenty-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Rieseberg, late of the Twenty-ninth Ordnance 
Company, Ordnance Department, United States Army, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Benjamin H. Williams, late of the Fifth Battery, Iowa 
Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank E. Shipman, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $8 per month, 
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The name of Gus W. Peterson, late of Wagon Company Twenty-six, 
Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Woods, late of the Medical Department, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John Placot, late of Troop C, Seventh United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Mahlon A. Russell, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of James H. Fisher, late of Captain A. C, Smith's com- 
pany, Oregon Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Carl O. Jinks, late of the Sixty-elghth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $1T 
per month. 

The name of Georgia Young, widow of William A. Young, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Aaron Schollars, late civilian employee, Quartermaster 
Department, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Harriett L. Meece, widow of William H. Meece, late 
of Company I, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of David N. Henderson, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Ada B. Ferguson, dependent mother of Earl C. Fergu- 
son, late of Battery C, Eighty-second Field Artillery Battalion (horse), 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Stephanie S. Murphy, widow of Theodore Rodes Murphy, 
late second lieutenant, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and $2 per month addi- 
tional for each minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Evelyn W. Ellis, widow of Arnold W. Ellis, late of Com- 
pany A, First Separate Battalion, Florida National Guards, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month, and $2 per month additional 
for each minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Claud D. Lugenbeel, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth T. Jayne, widow of Joseph E. Jayne, late rear 
admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Thom, dependent mother of William Deadmon, 
late of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mallie C. Fikes, late of Company E, United States 
Signal Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William W. Merritt, late of Troop B. First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Burnham Gibson, late of Company E, Second Regiment 
Kentucky Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles E. Wilson, late of the Tenth Battery, United 
States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Etta F. Dailey, dependent mother of Fay C. Dailey, 
late of feld hospital, First New Hampshire National Guards, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Agnes Shinolt, widow of Jobn Shinolt, late of Company 
H, Thirtieth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when it 
is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. > 

The name of James R. Clark, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Andrew J. Dorak, late of Company D, Tenth United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of John Feiereisen, late of Troop B, Second United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harley E. Busby, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month, 

The name of Jesse D. Walker, late of Capt. John A. Fairchild's com- 
pany, California Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Julius A, Fubrman, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he Is 
now receiving. = 

The name of Peter C. Petersen, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 
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The name of George W. Beaty, late of Company G, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$10 per month. 

The name of Inez G. Barber, widow of Henry Anson Barber, late of 
Troop E, Seventh United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Larry E. Gant, late of Troop B, Third United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James W. Taylor, late of Company E, Tenth United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Frank H. Regan, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Annie E. Bowen, dependent mother of Willie Bowen, 
late of the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Fawcett, sr., late of Capt. Willis Coplans's 
Company A, Utah Volunteers, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Jack Miller, assigned to detachment of Nez Perce Indian 
scouts, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Cad W. Savage, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Reuben Samson, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month, 

The name of George Eagle Road, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of John Fred Riley, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Josephine Nogle, widow of John A. Nogle, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when it 
is shown that she has attained the name of 60 years, 

The name of Roe Simerly, late of Company I, Twenty-sixth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 
per month, 

The name of Patton D. Moreland, late of Company L, First Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Jursha A. Allen, widow of Jonithan A. Allen, late of Com- 
pany B, First Battalion, First Cavalry, Iron Military District, Nauvoo 
Legion, Capt. J. W. Freeman, commander, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lorenzo D. Walters, late of Troop F, Sixth United States 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank Brown, late of Company D, Third Regiment Wis- 
consin Infantry, National Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in Lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth King, who served under the name of Lizzie R. 
Hand, late contract nurse, Medical Department, United States Army, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Stephen Curran, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Robert Vaughn, late of the Sixty-ninth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Surber, late of the Twenty-eighth Battery, 
United States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of James Henry McCoy, late of Company G, Second Regi- 
ment Idaho Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Cynthia A. Smith, widow of George W. Smith, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteer Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry B. Arnold, late of the Bannock Indian war, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Commodore Howell, late of Capt. Franklin McCarrie’s 
Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Volunteer Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert N. McClure, late of Capt. Henry H. Spaulding 
and Capt. John Knifong’s company, Washington Volunteers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William H. Tullis, late of Troop K, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month, 

The name of Elizabeth B. Decey, widow of Francis J. Decey, late of 
the General Mounted Service, United States Army, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Earl Seneff, late of Troop L, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Charles Face, late of Company I. Sixteenth Regiment 
a States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
mon 

The name of Hobart A. Smith, late cadet, United States Military 
Academy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur Edwards, late öf Company B, First Battalion 
United States Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Emma Jarvis McClean, widow of Walter McClean, late 
rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $125 per month. 

The name of Nellie L. Fickett, widow of Fred W. Fickett, late of the 
Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Sophronia M. Shepler, widow of Alpbons V. Shepler, late 
of Capt. C. M. Ricker’s company, Barber County (Kans.) State Militia, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John Pleas Rader, late of the Military Organization, 
Yakima, Wash., and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emma Langley, widow of Miles T. Langley, late of 
Capt. Thomas C. Galloway’s Company E, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna Lee Duncan, widow of Harry Duncan, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month and $2 per month additional for 
any minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Marianne Winder Fullam, widow of William F. Fullam, 
late rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christena Coey, dependent mother of Thomas William 
Ccey. late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virgie Hamilton, late of the Twlefth Battery, United 
States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George Williams, late of Company C, First Battalion 
Nevada Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Joseph Tunney, late of the United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William T. McArdle, late of Company B, First Battalion 
Nevada Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of Maude Thurman, widow of Floyd Thurman, late of 
Troop E, Second United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month and $6 per month additional for each minor child 
under 16 years of age. 

The name of Aileen Oakley Griffith, widow of Thomas Wilson Griffith, 
late colonel, Eighteenth United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Merritt Ramsay, widow of Martin McMahon 
Ramsay, late paymaster, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George P. Hamilton, late of Company B, First Cavalty, 
Iowa National Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 pet 
month. 

The name of John Robinson, late of Troop G, Fourth United Staten 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Angelina C. Powell, widow of John W. Powell, jr., late 
colonel, Seventeenth United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dora Ivey, widow of John H. Ivey, late of Troop G, 
Second Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 when she attains the age of 60 
years. 

The name of Eliza J. Surles, widow of William P. Surles, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment North Carolina Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eva F. Tice, helpless child of Solomon W. Tice, late of 
Troop A, Eighteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of James Curtis Bell, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Oscar D. Baker, late of Captain Wilkerson's Company 
G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of William F. Hardeman, late of Captain Wilkerson's 
Company G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Wyatt E. Heard, late of Captain Wükerson's Company 
G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Charles W. McFadden, late of Captain Wilkerson’s Com- 
pany G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 
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The name of George W. Baylor, late of Captain Wilkerson's Com- 
pany G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, 

The name of James Whitecotton, late of Captain Wilkerson’s Com- 
pany G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Sidney J. Baylor, late of Companies A and D, Texas 
Frontier Battalion, and pay au a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Henry W. Baylor, late of Captain Wilkerson's Company 
G, First Texas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Ada Vermont Lincoln, dependent mother of Harry C. 
Lincoln, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jacob Lemuel Hartsfield, late of the United States Navy, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Anna May Harness, dependent mother of Theodore R. 
Harness, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John A. Bresler, dependent father of Frank A. Bresler, 
late of the United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. Wark, widow of Robert Wark, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Henry C. Graham, late of Captain John B. Salesman's 
company, Miller County Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William Larson, late of the United States Navy, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DES MOINES RIVER BRIDGE, CROTON, IOWA 


The bill (S. 4064) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River, at or near Croton, lowa, was considered by the Senate. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after 1928,“ to insert 
“and heretofore extended by the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1929,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Des Moines River, at or near 
Croton, Iowa, authorized to be built by Henry Horsey, Winfleld Scott, 
A. L. Ballegoin, and Frank Schee, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, by the act of Congress approved May 22, 1928, and here- 
tofore extended by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from May 22, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JAMES ALBERT COUCH 


The bill (H. R. 293) for the relief of James Albert Conkh, 
otherwise known as Albert Couch, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR COBURN 


The bill (H. R. 8854) for the relief of William Taylor Coburn 
was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, OLEAN, N. Y. 


The bill (H. R. 11703) granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Allegheny River, at or near 
Olean, N. Y., was considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes the calendar. 


EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
passed a bill expanding the agricultural foreign service. A 
day ago the House passed a similar bill, with an amendment. 
The House bill has been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. In order to expedite action, I ask that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be discharged 
from the further consideration of the House bill, and that it 
be placed on its final passage. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the committee is discharged. Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 2152) to promote 
the agriculture of the United States by expanding in the for- 
eign field the service now rendered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing useful informa- 
tion regarding agriculture, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, yesterday evening the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Noreeck] succeeded in making the 
oleomargarine bill the unfinished business. At that time, as I 
recall, the Senator from South Dakota said he would yield to 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] for the purpose of dis- 
posing of a measure. 

In view of the temporary absence of the Senator from Mis- 
souri I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George MeCulloch Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough Me Na Steck 
Black Greene Metcal Stciwer 
Blaine Hale Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Harris Nye Sullivan 
Bratton Harrison die Swanson 
Brock Hastin Overman Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hattflel Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hawes Phipps Townsend 
Caraway Hayden Pine Trammell 
Connally Hebert Pittman Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Reed Wagner 
Cutting Jobnson Robinson, Ark. Walcott 

Jale Jones Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Kean Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Kendrick Schall Waterman 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Watson 
Frazler La Follette Shipstead Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present, 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROAD PROPERTIES 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. NORBECK] has kindly consented that I may call up 
Senate bill 4205, to amend paragraph (6) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce with an amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert: 


That section 5 of the interstate commerce act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by inserting between paragraphs (6) and (7) thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(6A) In any hearing upon an application under paragraph (2) for 
authority to acquire control or under paragraph (6) for authority to 
consolidate, employees of any carrier involved in such acquisition of 
control or consolidation, or representatives of such employees, may in- 
tervene and be heard, and the commission is specifically directed to pre- 
scribe, in any order which it may enter approving and authorizing such 
acquisition of control or consolidation, such terms and conditions as it 
may find necessary or desirable, as a result of such hearing, to protect 
such employees against uncompensated injury resulting from such ~ 
acquisition of control or consolidation.” 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to the 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 22, after the word 
“from,” insert the words “anticipation or consummation of.” 

The amendment to the anrendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be.engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRAZIER subsequently said: Mr. President, I want to 
inquire of the Senator from Missouri whether or not the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] was placed 
in the bill, 

Mr. HAWES. There was included an amendment which I 
submitted to the Senator from Michigan, and which he approved. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Very well. 
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Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. BryeHas] a question. If the Sena- 
tor is prepared to take it up, I should like to call up the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 206. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like very much to 
oblige my friend the Senator from New Mexico, but both the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and I are due in a conference with 
the House conferees on an important appropriation bill and I 
would like to have the matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have talked with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and he has told me that he did not even care to be 
present when it was taken up; that he bas no interest in the 
matter, One way or the other. I should like to dispose of the 
resolution, if the Senator from Connecticut can agree to do so 
now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hope the Senator will let it go over. 

Mr. BRATTON. Can the Senator give some indication as to 
when he will be prepared to proceed with the matter? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I suggest to the Senator that we may take 
it up to-morrow. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator suggested yesterday that we 
might take it up to-day. 

Mr. President, I dislike to insist upon taking the matter up, 
but at some time I should like to have the Senator from Con- 
necticut give some satisfactory answer as to when we can pro- 
ceed with this resolution. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the oleomargarine bill is the 
unfinished business, and while I would have no objection to 
taking up any matter which might require only a few minutes 
I do not want the unfinished business to be sidetracked for some- 
thing which might take considerable time. 

Mr. BRATTON. Of course, I would not ask the Senator to 
do that. I was endeavoring to reach some agreement with the 
Senator from Connecticut. Apparently that is impossible. So I 
shall endeavor to get the matter up to-morrow, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It being nearly 2 o'clock, the 
Chair will lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
is House bill 6. 

DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6) 
to amend the definition of oleomurgarine contained in the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the pending measure was 
introduced by me about two years ago, but it was the opinion 
of those learned in the law that it was a revenue measure, and 
therefore could not originate in the Senate. The bill has since 
passed the House, and comes before us in the form of a House 
bill. 

This measure is intended to deal with a situation which has 
developed quite recently—that is, there have been so many forms 
of butter substitutes coming on the market that their sale 
amounts to what is almost a fraudulent practice. The bill does 
not propose to change the present law as to oleomargarine, the 
main features of which were adopted more than 40 years ago. 

Many substitutes for butter, sold sometimes under the name 
of cooking compounds, sometimes as butterine, and sometimes 
under other attractive names, have gotten into the market and 
displaced butter. They are even sold as butter, or sold as 
something better than butter. But it is well known that they 
do not contain the ingredients of butter, although they are 

“made up in packages which lock like butter, are colored like 
butter, and sometimes taste like butter. 

A large business has developed in these substitutes, which 
differ just enough from oleomargarine to escape the require- 
ments of the law, and thereby avoid the tax. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, which 
I send te the desk and ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Rhode Island 
offers the following amendment: On page 2, after line 20, insert 
the following new section: 


Sec. 2. That the proviso in section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

Provided, When oleomargarine is free from any ingredient or arti- 
ficial coloration that causes it to look like butter or any shade of yellow 
said tax shall be one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I may say, briefly, that the 
purpose of my amendment is to equalize the cost of doing busi- 
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ness as between the large packers of the country, who control 
the oleomargarine business, and the producers of the so-called 
cooking compounds, which this bill aims to destroy. 

On its face the pending bill appears to have this purpose; 
namely, to protect the producers of butter, the dairymen. My 
notion is that its effect will be to protect rather the manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine. : 

Again, I have reason to believe that another of the purposes 
is to drive out of existence and destroy the business of the men 
who are producing these cooking compounds, 

It makes a new definition of oleomargarine, that is to say, it 
brings within the definition of oleomargarine, as now known in 
the law, these various cooking compounds to which I have 
referred. It does that in these words, for instance, compounds 
“ churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other 
liquid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or 
common. salt.” 

I doubt whether anyone can tell us how far-reaching that 
amendment would be and what sort of compound would be 
included within the definition. I do know that a statement has 
come from the Department of Agriculture to the effect that 
it might be interpreted to include ice cream. 

It was found by the proponents of the bill, and those who 
have had something to do with its preparation, that it would 
include shortening now used in pastry, and inasmuch as it was 
going to do that, out of consideration for the interests of the 
large packers of the country, who control the shortening indus- 
try, those particular compounds were specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment goes far beyond anything that 
was eyer devised or ever thought of when the original oleo- 
margarine bill was considered in Congress more than 30 years 
ago. A reference to the original bill or the existing law will 
reveal the fact that it contains two specifie conditions: First, 
“anything that is made in imitation or semblance of butter,” 
and second, “or calculated or intended to be sold as butter or 
for butter.” It will be observed that the pending amendment 
does not fix any such condition. The product which is sought 
to be legislated against and which will be destroyed by this 
legislation need not be sold as or for butter, it need not be 
advertised as a substitute for butter, and nothing need be said 
concerning butter, and yet it is legislated out of existence by 
the amendment. : 

The nut products are in no sense an imitation of butter, nor 
have they been represented as an imitation of butter. That 
fact has been established by a court decision to which I wish to 
refer. The case of Higgins Manufacturing Co. against Page, re- 
ported in Two hundred and ninety-seventh Federal Reporter at 
page 644, was a case bronght by the collector of internal reve- 
nue of the district of Rhode Island to collect a tax upon prod- 
ucts of the Higgins Manufacturing Co. not unlike those which 
are included within the purport of the pending amendment. 
Mr. Justice Brown, after hearing evidence in the case, said in 
his decision denying the right of the collector of internal reve- 
nue to demand a tax as if the product had been oleomargarine: 

The trade dress is not only not an aid to deception— 


It was contended that the Higgins Manufacturing Co. was 
attempting to deceive the public, to make the public believe that 
their product was butter or oleomargarine and was to be con- 
sumed in that way. The court said: 

The trade dress is not only not an aid to deception but is designed 
to tell the truth and avoid deceptions. The triangular form of the 
package, the label of the same, “ Nut-Z-All,” and the words “nut prod- 
uct prepared for cooking and baking” prove that the plaintiff bas in 
these respects done its best to avoid deception of a customer. There 
is no deception that is offered to the customer in the shape, and when 
the package is opened by a person who had read the label the yellow 
color of the product would probably not make him believe he had got 
butter. 


That case was taken to the circuit court of appeals, and Mr. 
Justice Lowell, in passing upon the appeal, had this to say: 

This bill in equity was brought to restrain the collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Rhode Island from collecting a tax, alleged 
to be due under an act of Congress relating to oleomargarine, on 
“ Higgins’ Nut Product.” The defendent filed a motion to dismiss. 

In the year 1922 the defendant notified the plaintiff that he was 
going to collect a tax on the product known as “ Nut-Z-All” after all 
of it which had then been made had been exhausted. The plaintiff paid 
the tax on a small quantity of the compound and sued to get it back. 
Judge Brown, in a very careful opinion (Higgins Mfg. Co. v. Page, 297 
F. 644) decided that the tax was not due, as the act of Congress did 
not subject the plaintiff's compound to a tax. There was no appeal 
from this decision. 

The bill of complaint in the case at bar, the allegations of which are 
admitted by the motion to dismiss, alleges that the compound now 
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known as Higgins’ Nut Product is the same as Nut-Z-All“; that the 
way in which it is put up is the same; and that all the circumstances 
of the case are identical with the one decided by Judge Brown. The 
bill further alleges that the defendant has notified the plaintif that on 
the ist of October, 1927, he will collect a tax of 10 cents a pound on 
“ Higgins’ Nut Product” under the oleomargarine statute. We have, 
therefore, a case where the collector of internal revenue for the district 
of Rhode Island is threatening to take action which the court for that 
district has held to be illegal. 

At the hearing it was contended by the defendant that under Revised 
Laws 3224. Comp. St. 5947, the court had no power to restrain the 
collection of the tax. This raises a serious question. It is alleged in 
the bill—and admitted by the motion to dismiss—that if the tax is laid 
and collected the business of the plaintif€ will be ruined, because in an 
action at law brought after paying the tax it can not recover adequate 
damages, The tax is so high that the plaintiff can not afford to manu- 
facture the compound, pay the tax, and sell the article, and the alterna- 
tive is to stop making it and destroy an established business. 

It is true, of course, that except under extraordinary circumstances a 
court can not Interfere with the assessment and collection of a tax. 
(See Graham v. Du Pont, 262 U. S. 234, and cases cited.) But the 
Supreme Court of the United States has said, in Hill v. Wallace 
(259 U. S. 44): 

“It has been held by this court in Dodge v. Brady (240 U. S. 122, 
126) that section 3224 of the Revised Statutes does not prevent an 
injunction in a case apparently within its terms in which some extraor- 
dinary and entirely exceptional circumstances make its provision in- 
applicable.“ (259 U. S. at p. 62; see also Acklin v. People's Sav. Assn., 
293 F. 393, 304; Lafayette Worsted Co. v. Page, 6 F. (2d) 399.) 

It is true, as contended by the defendant, that the statement was 
not necessary for the decision of the case (see 159 U. S. at pp. 62 
and 63); but the statement of the court deserves all the greater atten- 
tion from that fact, as it evidently wished to draw attention to the 
matter. 

The case at bar seems to be one coming within the exception above 
stated by the Supreme Court of the United States. The circumstances 
are exactly the same as in Higgins Manufacturing Co. v. Page, ubi 
supra. There has been no change in the congressional statute relating 
to oleomargarine. The action threatened by the collector of internal 
revenue for Rhode Island is therefore in defiance of the decision of the 
court. This is an extraordinary situation and calls for t.e interposi- 
tion of injunctive relief. If it be true, as contended by the defendant, 
that a tax may be collected although it has been judicially determined to 
be illegal, the result will be that the taxing authorities are entirely 
above and beyond the law. Although the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that a tax laid under an unconstitutional statute will 
not be restrained (see Bailey v. George, 259 U. S. 16), in that case there 
was a complete and adequate remedy at law. It should be noted also 
that the statute had not been held void until after the tax was assessed. 
The taxing power is essential to the existence of the Government, and 
the courts have rightly gone very far in holding that taxing authorities 
should not be interfered with. (Snyder v. Marks, 109 U. S. 189, and 
cases cited.) But in this case, where there is no adequate remedy at 
law, the court should have power to grant relief; otherwise the citizen 
will be more at the mercy of the departments of the National Govern- 
ment than is consistent with life in a free country. (Acklin v. People’s 
Say. Assn. 293 F. at p. 394.) 


Mr. President, the real beneficiaries under the bill are, I 
believe, the packers. I say that for this reason: It must be 
borne in mind that oleomargarine not artificially colored is 
taxed under existing law at the rate of one-fourth of 1 cent 
per pound, but oleomargarine that is artificially colored is taxed 
at the rate of 10 cents per pound. The business of the manu- 
facture of oleomargarine is to a very large extent in the control 
of the packers. 

In the manufacture of the product the packers have an ad- 
vantage which is denied to the independent producer in this 
respect: I am informed that the tallow or suet which comes 
from old cattle slaughtered by the packers, when used to pro- 
duce oleomargarine, gives the product a yellow tint not unlike 
the color of butter. Of course, the use of that sort of tallow 
does not constitute artificial coloring. It is a natural color. 
The packers do nothing to change its effect upon the product. 
So, notwithstanding the packers produce colored oleomargarine, 
they are exempt from the payment of the 10-cent tax which 
their competitors are required to pay if they color their oleo- 
margarine, 

Having in mind, as I am informed, that all of the yellow 
tallow which is used in the production of oleomargarine is ab- 
solutely within the control of the packers, it will become appar- 
ent that no one can compete with them in producing oleomar- 
garine that is colored, either artificially or otherwise. 

Mr. President, there has been for many years a so-called 
“oleo pool” made up of the large manufacturers of oleomar- 
garine ‘The “oleo pool” has been made the subject of investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commission, and the report of that 
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commission on the meat-packing industry might be of interest to 
the Members of the Senate. I propose to quote from that report 
which was submitted to the President July 3, 1918, and pub- 
lished under date of June 24, 1919. In part 1, at page 65, ap- 
pears the following: 


At least two separate pools of this character are participated in by 
the big packers: First, “the packers’ pool,“ limited in membership to 
the big five; and, second, “the oleo pool,” the membership of which 
varies from year to year, but always includes Armour and Swift. 

The oleo pool is composed of large manufacturers of oleomargarine, 
butterine, and other similar products, who are pledged to divide what- 
ever assessments may be determined upon for their joint purposes on 
the basis of, their proportionate production of oleomargarine during the 
preceding year. In 1917, for example, the membership of the oleo pool 
and the percentages used in collecting the joint funds were as follows: 


r ̃ ee eee a a ner aes eee 
F. (Friedman Manufacturing Co.) 
J. (Jobn F, Jelke Co.) 

M. (Morri s & ce 11 
W. J. (W. J 1 (Inc.)) 
W. Wilkos & Co. (ine) ees on 
H. (G. 

S. ( 


Hammond Co.) — — 
Witt dc CO) eects wera panini epee en 19. 

Then the report goes on to say: 

The general character and purposes of the oleo pool are disclosed by 
the following extract from a letter written by Alfred R. Urion, former 
general counsel for Armour & Co., to Henry Veeder: 

“I give you the following information to be disseminated amongst 
those who are associated with us in Pennsylvania oleomargarine. The 
source of my report you are familiar with. I give you letter on the 
subject received Saturday.” 


Then he goes on to quote the letter: 


“Have been given positive assurance by the big man that there will 
not be any suits brought in this State during the time named on tinted 
goods, provided they are not too yellow; that is to say, you must not 
go to extremes in color, but that the regular run of tinted goods will be 
all right. The wholesalers and manufacturers should not go further in 
spreading the understanding than to simply notify their trade verbally 
that no suits will be brought and that there will be no trouble in their 
handling natural tinted goods.“ 


Further on the report goes on to say: 


I have gone back to the party by letter and asked to get a definite 
statement from the big man, calling off the State agents from taking 
samples and frightening the trade, and have no doubt will receive a 
favorable answer thereto. 

. * * * b > > 


As to the uses of the joint funds that were collected, the re- 
port goes on to refer to them in this way: 

Page 64: 

“These joint funds, as will be shown in one of the sections of the 
report, were used: 

“To employ lobbyists and pay their unaudited expenses. 

“To influence legislative bodies. 

“To elect candidates who would wink at violations of law and defeat 
those pledged to fair enforcement, 

“To control tax officials and thereby evade just taxation, 

“To secure modifications of governmental rules and regulations by 
devious and improper methods. 

“To bias public opinion by the control of editorial policy through 
advertising, loans, and subsidies, and by the publication and distribution 
at large expense of false and misleading statements.” 

Part II, page 144: 

“Swift & Co. is the largest single factor in the United States in the 
handling of butter. This is shown by evidence from the files of Swift 
& Co. Armour & Co. is also an important factor in this line, Both 
Swift & Co. and Armour & Co., the first operating as Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, have entered extensively the business of putting up condensed and 
evaporated milk. The otber packers have not been found in the con- 
densed-milk business nor to any great extent in the cream-buying and 
ereamery-butter-making business. The Cudahy Packing Co., through its 
subsidiary, the D. E. Wood Creamery Co., has recently entered the 
ereamery business. Morris & Co. does some business through Sherman 
White & Co. All the big packers, however, through their owned or con- 
trolled poultry and egg-buying stations collect packing stock butter made 
by the farmers, which they renovate and distribute. 


Further on the report has something to say about the division 
of territory. It appears that the packers had parceled out 
certain territory which was to be for the benefit exclusively of 
one or the other of the members of this combination or pool. 
The report goes on to say: 

Division of territory: The area of greatest milk production, aside 
from those eastern dairy districts which supply fresh milk to the cities 
and the cheese-producing sections, is practically covered by the cream- 
eries, condensaries, and cream-buying stations of the big packers and 
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their subsidiaries. Fifteen hundred and sixty-one creameries, condens- 
arics, and cream stations of the packers were reported to the commission; 
of these, 1,262 were of the Swift group and 293 of the Armour group. 


They assessed themselves for the expenses of this organiza- 
tion, and in the year covered by the report of the investigation 
to which I am referring they collected from their members the 
sum of $211,933.25. 

Notwithstanding the legislation that has been enacted to curb 
the manufacture and sale and consequent reduction in consump- 
tion of oleomargarine, the fact is that its production has in- 
creased from year to year. For instance, from the report of 
the collector of internal revenue for June 30, 1927, there is 
shown to have been produced 14,500,000 pounds of colored oleo- 
margarine, and during the same period of uncolored oleomar- 
garine there were produced a total of 243,654,000 pounds. I 
have a summary of the production of oleomargarine, both 
colored and uncolored, as well as of the production of creamery 
butter, over a period of years, which I ask to bave inserted at 
this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Production of oleomargarine, year ending June $0 


B, 308, 000 331, 485, 000 
351, 185 279, 348, 104 
180,407 | 234 Son 391 
280, 121 204, 122, 417 
548, 371 228, 150, 378 
259, 663 200, 922, 525 
003, 981 184, 346, 392 

* 000,319 | 269, 481, 105 
623, 746 375, 655, 766 

S48, 576 345, 357, 995 

594, 790 319, 934, 049 

012, 031 225, 158, 030 

748, 940 145, 760, 973 

595,141 | 138, 214, 907 

384, 222 137, 637, 054 

520, 435 138, 707, 426 

225, 639 122, 385, 414 

£30,995 115, 331, 800 

176,991 | 135, 685, 289 

710, 301 86, 572, 514 

452, 800 74, 072, 800 

758, 529 63, 008, 246 

888, 086 50, 545, 014 

460, 304 46, 427, 082 

785, 670 46, 413, 972 

710, 407 67, 573, 689 

126, 316, 427 

104, 943, 856 

107, 045, 028 

83, 130, 474 

57, 516, 136 

45, 531, 207 

50, 853, 234 

56, 958, 105 

69, 622, 246 

67, 224, 298 

48, 364, 155 

44, 392, 409 

32, 324, 032 

35, 664, 025 

34, 325, 527 

21, 513, 537 

1 1887 to 1902 totals include both colored and uncolored. 
Source: Report of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Production of creamery butter 


420, 954, 016 21 

~ 533, 449, 261 2 
627, 145, 865 2 

785, 003, 489 30 

760, 030, 573 34 

759, 511, 000 43 

818, 175, 123 51 

868, 124, 805 61 

883, 577, 000 61 

1, 054, 938, 000 43 

1, 153, 515, 000 41 

1, 242, 214, 000 47 

1, 355, 080, 000 43 

1, 361, 526, 000 45 

1, 451, 766, 000 45 

1, 496, 495, 000 47 
1.487, 049, 000 47 
1.513. 580, 300 45 


~ I Census figures; other, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Preliminary. 
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Mr. HEBERT. It is interesting to note, Mr. President, that 


during all this time when the oleomargarine law has been in 


force the production and consumption of creamery butter has 
constantly increased, and in 1929 the Department of Agriculture 
reports that there were produced something over 3,000,000,000 
pounds of creamery butter in the United States. Of the cooking 
compounds, the nut products, against which this amendment is 
directed, it is estimated that there were produced in the year 
1929 approximately 8,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. President, I am free to state to the proponents of this 
measure that if it could be agreed that all manufacturers of 
these products, including oleomargarine as well as the so-called 
nut products, could be considered upon an equal footing, and 
were to be taxed alike, a sufficient amount not to destroy the 
industry—for those industries have just as much right to live 
and to exist and to prosper as have any other industries in this 
country—but for the purposes of proper supervision of the busi- 
ness, I know the manufacturers of the nut products would have 
no objection to such legislation. They are prepared now, they 
have been prepared at all times, to submit to the most rigid 
supervision and regulation in the production of the commodities 
which they sell; but, Mr. President, those who advance this pro- 
posed legislation contend that the producers of these nut prod- 
ucts are guilty of fraud; that they are practicing a deceit upon 
15 public, and that is what they seek to reach by this legis- 
ation. i 

Well, I have already called attention to a court decision upon 
that point, where both the Government and the party interested 
were at liberty to bring all the facts to the consideration of the 
court, and the court held, and was sustained upon an appeal to 
the circuit court, that there was no intent to deceive; in fact, 
that all of the packages were clearly marked, not only on the 
88 of the package but on the inside and upon the wrapper 
as well. 

It is said further that the dairy interests are desirous of 
securing this legislation. Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
it has been brought to the attention of the dairy interests that 
they may expect some benefit from this legislation, but let me 
say that the dairy interests did not initiate it. The Margarin 
Institute originally conceived it. Who compose the Margarin 
Institute? Out of perhaps some 30 oleomargarine factories, 
Armour & Co., Swift & Co., and Wilson & Co., by themselves 
and through subsidiaries, control about 20 factories or more. 

Who constitute the American Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers? Swift & Co, and Armour & Co. are members, 
and investigation by the Federal Trade Commission revealed 
that Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. were the largest factors 
in the marketing of dairy products in the United States. 

Again, the National Dairy Union is composed largely of manu- 
facturers of butter-making machinery. The support of other 
organizations and lobbyists is in line with the activities of these 
concerns. 

Mr. President, I have had some letters from persons inter- 
ested in this legislation. I shall not take the time to refer to 
them at length; but I have one from Mrs. Franklin W. Fritchey, 
president of the National Housewives’ Alliance (Inc.), of 7 St. 
Paul Street, Baltimore, Md., addressed to me under date of 
March 1, 1930, which I desire to read for the information of the 
Senate: 


NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES ALLIANCE (INC.), 
Baltimore, Md., March 1, 1930, 
Senator FELIX HEBERT, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

IIOXORABLE Sir: II. R. 6, as passed by the House, to amend the defi- 
nition of oleomargarine to include fish oil, fish fat, and also fat churned 
in water is not fair to the consumer. This bill is an unnecessary one, 
so stated last Friday by Representatives UNDERHILL, LAGUARDIA, and 
O'CONNELL, 

For years I have tried to educate the housewives of the United 
States to know that oleomargarine was no longer a substitute for but- 
ter, but a food product of itself, being made from wholesome products 
and manufactured under strict Government supervision. 

Now, to amend this definition of oleomargarine to include fish fats 
and oils and fats churned with water, I would no longer recommend 
oleomargarine as a table product, and would advocate putting it on 
under a new label of cooking compound and thereby remove the unjust 
tax of 10 cents per pound that the consumer has been forced to pay 
for years for colored oleomargarine. 

My theory has been: If the rich consumer is entitled to a colored 
and palatable spread for bread that the working man's family and the 
poor mother supporting a large family has a right to buy colored 
oleomargarine, giving her a palatable and appetizing spread for her 
bread without tax, for both butter and oleomargarine are colored with 
pure coloring, and if one is taxed both should be taxed. 

The products made from fish oil and fat and other fat churned in 
water should be taken care of under labels provided by a pure food 
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law, und then the consumer can buy intelligently and use the product 
as she sees fit. 

We know you are interested in the problems of the home makers of 
the country and ask you to vote against this bill in our interests. 

It is time the dairy interests sell their products for what they are 
and let the oleomargarine industry do the same, and then let the pure 
food laws protect the consumer with the proper label. 

We are working on a campaign to educate the housewife to read her 
labels intelligently. 

Thanking you for voting in our interests, I am, very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH FRITCHEY, 
(Mrs. Franklin M. Fritchey), 
President. 
Marion D. McCurpy, 
Legislative Chairman. 


Mr. President, I submit that if the proponents of this bill 
want to prevent fraud and deception, if that is their sole pur- 
pose, then surely this is not the way to accomplish their ends. 
We could very well have a law passed to punish fraud and 
deception, and again we might very well provide a sufficient tax 
to pay the expenses of supervision of that law. 

Again, there can be no deception in the sale of these products 
in the States of Iowa or Wisconsin or Pennsylvania or Minne- 
sota or Montana or South Dakota, as well as many other West- 
ern States, because in those jurisdictions there are statutes 
expressly prohibiting the sale of any oleomargarine of any kind. 
So it can not be that the purpose of this bill, after all, is to 
prevent fraud and deception. Rather do I believe the purpose 
of this bill is to destroy the business established by the manu- 
facturers of nut products. There are States where the sale of 
these products is not prohibited, but I venture to say that no 
Member of the Senate would contend that the governments of 
those States can not look out for the interests of their people 
without any legislation from the Congress. 

The original oleomargarine law was held constitutional by 
the Supreme Court in the case of McCray against United 
States, reported in One hundred and ninety-fifth United States 
Reports, page 27, December 31, 1904. The attitude of the 
Supreme Court as disclosed at that time may be said to 
have changed somewhat in the construction of these taxing 
statutes. I find in the report of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, when the original oleomargarine bill came before it, 
that some question was raised about its constitutionality. I 
desire to read from that report some brief excerpts. 

I find at page 7134 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Forty- 
ninth Congress, volume 17, this language: 


The bill in its present form is a false pretense. It professes to seek 
ea esin) when 5 fact re is i a nor apoen asa 8 


ro use that Savar for ie N of A one ime of N 
at the expense of another —for the purpose of transferring a portion of 
the earnings of one class to increase the profits of another—is a 
ee of power; a great Wrong, not to say a sag 

5 

But, Mr. President, as 1 said atone, it is not pretense that salen 
is the object of this bill. It is too plain to admit of argument or doubt 
that the purpose is to prostitute the revenue power to the accomplish- 
ment of an object that Congress has not the semblance of power to 
accomplish in any other way; or, in other words, has no legitimate 
Siig le pows: to 5 Pua this re in any heb 

+ 

Why should the 8 kos its 5900 or in ie manner inter- 
fere with the competition which exists between two lawful and legiti- 
mate home industries? 

The dairy interest is an important one, I grant, and I will go as far 
as any other Senator to secure to it absolute fair play; but I will not 
consent to tax out of existence another industry to free it from 
competition, 


That was a statement made by Senator Isham G. Harris, of 
Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield for a moment? 

Mr. HEBERT. I will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not desire to interrupt 
the Senator in the legal citations which he is giving; but I 
should like to ask him if oleomargarine is a food product which 
is not injurious to health? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I have been told upon excel- 
lent authority that oleomargarine is absolutely pure; that it 
is produced under the supervision and inspection of goyern- 
mental agencies; that everything that goes into it is proper for 
consumption as food; and that it has very good food value. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assumed that. If it is not 
proper food for people to eat, it should be prohibited rather 
than taxed, should it not? 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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Mr. HEBERT. Why, most assuredly. If it is unfit for feod, 
it should not be permitted to be sold. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Upon what theory can any 
one kind of food that is proper for human consumption be 
picked out, segregated from all other edibles, and a tax levied 
upon it? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, the only theory I can conceive 
for such a course is the power to do it. I have reached the 
conclusion that the bill as originally passed was unconstitutional. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Indirectly. it is an attempt 
by the taxing power of our Government to compel the free men 
and women of this country to use a substitute for something 
that they desire to use because it is cheaper, is it not? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is absolutely true, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachussets. Carried to extremes, we shall 
be legislating from now on to put a tax upon every food and 
every product for which the people acquire a taste or a desire 
and that interferes with some other food or product that is 
being produced, shall we not? 

Mr, HEBERT. Why, Mr. President, it is just a repetition of 
the claim that was made here during the consideration of the 
tariff bill, that we should impose a high tariff upon bananas to 
mike Americans eat more apples. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I bad in mind that substi- 
tutional theory that we heard expressed so frequently during 
the discussion of the tariff bill. 

It strikes me that legislation of this kind is a blow at per- 
sonal freedom. I can not conceive the power of a free govern- 
ment to justify selecting certain foods, particularly the foods of 
the poor, which are not unwholesome, which are proper for 
human consumption, and saying, “ Because you will not choose 
to use some other food that costs more, we propose to levy a tax 
upon the morsels of food which you, the poor, take into your 
mouths.” 

I wonder if the Senator shares the regret and the amazement 
that I entertain at the extent to which this principle can lead, 
to the detriment of human freedom. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I not only share the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts, but I am becom- 
ing apprehensive about the ultimate effects of this trend in 
legislation. 

If, for instance, the producers of oats upon the farm had an 
idea that too much corn was being consumed and not a suffi- 
cient quantity of oats, I can well imagine that they might. if 
they were strong enough, come to this Congress or any Congress 
and secure legislation which might place at a disadvantage the 
growers of corn or of any other staple grain, for their benefit. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The illustration the Senator 
makes is very apropos. Another occurs to me. We could at- 
tempt to make people drink cream instead of milk by putting a 
tax upon milk that would make it so expensive that people 
would have to turn to cream. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The discussion has proceeded on the assump- 
tion that this is a proposal to establish an entirely new public 
policy. I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
the bill would amend the present law, would not change the pub- 
lic policy which has been in existence for a great many years, I 
think since 1884 or 1886, and merely would extend the provisions 
of the present law to substitutes which imitate butter when they 
are churned, emulsified or mixed in cream, milk, water, and so 
forth. I was wondering whether the Senator had considered the 
proposition from the standpoint that this is not a proposal to 
change the policy of the Government. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I referred to that very point 
at the outset of my remarks, and stated that the proposed 
amendment to the law did go beyond anything that was thought 
of in the original law regulating the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine, n 

Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin was not in the Chamber 
at the time, but I called attention to the fact that the original 
oleomargarine law, passed in 1886 and amended, I think, in 
1902, fixed two conditions in the manufacture of oleomargarine 
which would subject it to tax: First, it applied to those products 
made in imitation or semblance of butter, and, second, to those 
products calculated or intended to be sold as butter or for butter. 

I call attention to the fact that in the proposed amendment 
to the law there is no reference to any imitation or semblance 
of butter, there is no reference to anything calculated or in- 
tended to be sold as butter or for butter, the language of the 
proposal being as follows: 


Churned, emulsified, or mixed In cream, milk, water, or other liquid, 
and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or common salt, 
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In other words, it does not make any difference for what pur- 


pose any such composition is going to be used. In fact, the 
Department of Agriculture has gone so far as to say that the 
proposed amendment may be held to cover ice cream and subject 
it to taxation. So the policy of the Government, if this measure 
is to be enacted into law, will be very much extended over and 
beyond the policy as set out in the original oleomargarine law. 

Mr. President, I want to quote now once more from the debate 
upon the original bill when it was before the Senate in the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. I find at page 3514 of Senate Volume 
35, of the Fifty-seventh Congress, this statement by the then 
Senator Bailey, of Texas: 


Mr. Battey, Mr. President, let us first consider the purpose of this 
bill and inquire whether Congress can find any warrant in the Consti- 
tution for serving such a purpose. I am thoroughly convinced that its 
sole and only purpose is to destroy the oleomargarine industry (p. 2 
in order to relieve the butter industry of its competition; * * 
The Senator from Iowa, whose brilliant oration is easily the feature p 
the debate and who is himself a member of the committee which reported 
the bill, as well as one of its most earnest advocates, declared: “ I will 
say to the Senator from Mississippi that the object of this bill, if I have 
understood it correctly, is to put a stop to an abuse which has long 
existed in the American marketplace—an abuse which has worked a 
very special hardship upon a great agricultural industry of the country, 


and in a lesser Pesos a on the whole ä 2 
* * . 


Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from New Hampshire [ Mr. Gallinger] said: 

“As I understand the bill, it is precisely the opposite of that; its 
chief aim and purpose being to compel the manufacturers of and dealers 
in oleomargarine to be just, moral, and honest; to discontinue the 
perpetration of fraud, and conduct their business squarely and legiti- 
mately. That seems to be the underlying principle of the bill, and 
surely that is commendable. * * *” 

In the face of what these distinguished Senators have said when 
speaking to that very point, can any man entertain an honest doubt 
that the purpose of this bill is to suppress wi punish fraudulent prac- 
tices in the sale of oleomargarine? * * 

Has Congress any constitutional power to define and punish fraudu- 
lent practices in the sale of oleomargarine? What will the lawyers 
of this body say on that question? 

Not only did the Senator from Massachusetts explicitly declare that 
Congress has no such power as the advocates of this bill assert, but 
he declared that the assertion of such a power was fraught with the 
greatest possible danger. Here are his words, and I earnestly commend 
them to the thoughtful Members of this body, and still more earnestly 
to thoughtful men throughout the country: 

“1 think one of the greatest dangers to the country now is the danger 
that the principle will be established that we may use the taxing 
power of the Government as a means either of punishing or suppressing 
vice and all crime or any form of wrongdoing. We have, in my judg- 
ment, no right under the Constitution to use the taxing power for that 
purpose. If we have, we can usurp into the hands of Congress the 
entire power of criminal and penal legislation in this country. We 
can punish polygamy or murder or burglary or any form of offense 
against the safety of business, like stockjobbing, and attempt to reach 
it in a way by which the measure on the part of the State can be de- 
feated, and so get all the powers which belong to the States indirectly 
into our hands .“ 

In the very first paragraph of the Rahrer case, that court, speaking 
through Chief Justice Fuller, declares : 

“The power of the State to impose restraints and burdens upon 
persons and property in conservation and promotion of the public 
health, good order, and prosperity is a power originally and always 
belonging to the States, nor surrendered by them to the General Govern- 
ment nor directly restrained by the Constitution of the United States, 
and essentially exclusive,” 

Again, in the case of Plumley v. Massachusetts, the court met 
this precise question and laid down the following doctrine: 

“If there be any subject over which it would seem the States ought 
to have plenary control and the power to legislate in respect to which it 
ought not to be supposed was intended to be surrendered to the General 
Government it is the protection of the people against fraud and decep- 
tion in the sale of food products. Such legislation may, indeed, in- 
directly or incidentally affect trade in such products transported from 
one State to another State. But that circumstance does not show that 
laws of the character alluded to are inconsistent with the power of 
aren to n anes 3 the 8 

> 

Mr. BA. The e of the CAE is this: 

“Upon this record oleomargarine is conceded to be a wholesome, 
palatable, and nutritious article of food in no way deleterious to the 
public health or welfare. It is of the natural color of butter and is 
often colored, as butter is, by harmless ingredients, a deeper yellow, to 
render it more attractive to consumers.” 

I do not countenance the sale of oleomargarine for butter, and these 
decisions do not sanction it; but I contend, and they decide, that under 
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our form of government such frauds must be prohibited and punished 
by the States and are not within the reach of Federal jurisdiction. 


Again, another decision holding clearly that the prevention of 
fraud is one of the powers reserved to the States is that in 
Plumley v. Massachusetts (155 U. S.), at page 472, where the 
rule is stated to be as follows: 


In none of the above cases is there to be found a suggestion of inti- 
mation that the Constitution of the United States took from the States 
the power of preventing deception and fraud in the sale within their 
respective limits of articles in whatever State manufactured or that 
that instrument secured to anyone the privilege of committing a wrong 
against society. 

So in Dent v. West Virginia (129 U. S. 114, 122), which involved the 
validity of a State enactment making it a public offense for one to 
practice medicine in West Virginia without complying with certain 
prescribed conditions, this court, speaking by Mr. Justice Field, said: 
The power of the State to provide for the general welfare of its people 
authorizes it to prescribe all such reguiations as in its judgment will 
secure or tend to secure them against the consequences of ignorance and 
incapacity as well as deception and fraud.” If there be any subject 
over which it would seem the States ought to have plenary control, 
and the power to legislate in respect to which it ought not to be sup- 
Posed was intended to be surrendered to the General Government, it is 
the protection of the people against fraud and deception in the sale 
of food products. 


In 1917 Congress passed the so-called child labor law, which 
received the consideration of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Hammer v. Dagenhart (247 U. S. 251). 
The Supreme Court held that law unconstitutional, and in the 
course of its opinion it said: 


Commerce “consists of intercourse and trafic * + e and in- 
cludes the transportation of persons and property, as well as the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of commodities.” The making of goods and 
the mining of coal are not commerce, nor does the fact that these things 
are to be afterwards shipped or used in interstate commerce make their 
production a part thereof. (Delaware L. & W. R. Co. v. Yurkonis, 238 
U. S. 439, 59 L. ed. 1397, 35 Sup. Ct. Rept. 902.) 

Over interstate transportation, or its incidents, the regulatory power 
of Congress is ample, but the production of articles intended for inter- 
state commerce is a matter of local regulation. “ When the commerce 
begins is determined not by the character of the commodity nor by the 
intention of the owner to transfer it to another State for sale, nor by 
his preparation of it for transportation, but by its actual delivery to a 
common carrier for transportation, or the actual commencement of its 
transfer to another State.” (Mr. Justice Jackson In re Greene, 52 Fed. 
113.) This principle has been recognized often in this court. (Coe v. 
Errol, 116 U. S. 517, 29 L. ed. 715, 6 Sup. Ct. Rept. 475; Bacon v. Mi- 
nocis, 227 U. S. 504, 57 L. ed. 615, 23 Sup. Ct. Rept. 299), and cases cited. 
If it were otherwise, all manufacture intended for interstate shipment 
would be brought under Federal control to the practical exclusion of the 
authority of the States—a result certainly not contemplated by the 
framers of the Constitution when they vested in Congress the authority 
to regulate commerce among the States. 


Then the court made this very significant statement: 


There is no power vested in Congress to require the States to exer- 
cise their ponca power so as to prevent possible unfair competi- 
tion. . s 

The grant aa power to Congress over the subject of interstate com- 
Merce was to enable it to regulate such commerce, and not to give it 
authority to control the States in their exercise of the police power over 
local trade and manufacture. 

* * t * * * . 

The maintenance of the authority of the States over matters purely 
local is as essential to the preservation of our institutions as is the 
conservation of the supremacy of the Federal power in all matters in- 
trusted to the Nation by the Federal Constitution. 


* >. > > * . * 

To sustain this statute would not be, in our judgment, a recognition 
of the lawful exertion of congressional authority over interstate com- 
merce, but would sanction an invasion by the Federal power of the 
control of a matter purely local in its character, and over which no 
authority has been delegated to Congress in conferring the power to 
regulate commerce among the States. 


The court sought to distinguish between the Dagenhart case 
and the child labor case, and in the course of its opinion said: 

The case before = can not be distinguished from that of Hammer v. 
Dagenhart. * * 

Congress there 3 a law to prohibit transportation in interstate 
commerce of goods made at a factory in which there was employment 
of children within the same ages and for the same number of hours a 
day and days in a week as are penalized by thé act in this case. 


Mr. President, there is one other feature affecting this legis- 
lation which to my mind is deserving of consideration at this 
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time. I have already referred to the case of Higgins Manufac- 
turing Co. against Page, decided by the United States District 
Court for the District of Rhode Island, and sustained by the 
circuit court of appeals, Mr. Justice Lowell writing the 
opinion. There are similar cases pending in other jurisdictions, 
one of them before the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Third 
Circuit. All the decisions which have been rendered up to the 
present time have sustained the contention of the manufacturers 
of nut products that they are not subject to a tax and that they 
ve not oleomargarine within the meaning of the statute now in 
orce. 

To my mind, every one of those decisions is based upon jus- 
tice and good sense. However, the proponents of this bill are 
not content with leaving their case in the hands of the courts 
where it should properly be, but even during the pendency of 
litigation looking to a fair interpretation of the law which has 
been in force in this country for so many years, they have 
come to Congress to seek to have a bill passed, the provisions 
of which no one has been able to explain, the extent of which 
no one knows, and no one can tell us how far-reaching it is 
going to be. 

I have even heard it stated, Mr. President, that if the bill 
becomes a law certain emulsions, the basis of which is cotton- 
seed oil, will be subject to the tax of 10 cents per pound. That 
is a matter of some importance to those States producing cot- 
tonseed oil, because, as I view the situation, if the bill becomes 
a law it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the pro- 
ducers of cottonseed oil will themselves be put out of business, 
just as will be the producers of the nut products. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say that all the manu- 
facturers of nut products seek is to have fair treatment at the 
hands of Congress. They are not here seeking any favors from 
us or from anyone else. If they are going to be subjected to a 
tax for the supervision of their business, as they say, all they 
ask is that their competitors shall be subjected to a like tax. 
Certainly that is American doctrine, that is nothing more than 
fair, that is nothing more than just, that is nothing more than 
reasonable, and surely they have a right to ask it at our hands. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point two letters which I have 
received from Connecticut bearing on the subject of the bill now 
before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The letters are as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Damy AND Foop COMMISSION, 
Hartford, May 15, 1930. 
Hon. HInau BINGHAM, 
Senator from Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In order to protect the dairy industry of Con- 
necticut as much as possible I hope that you will vote in favor of the 
Norbeck-Haugen bill, as I understand the bill forbids the use of colored 
oleomargarine. We have a Connecticut law worded similarly, which is 
giving very satisfactory results here. At the last legislative session an 
effort was made by the oleomargarine manufacturers to haye it repealed, 
without success. 

Hoping that this will be your view of the situation, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
W. J. Warner, 
Deputy Commissioner. 
HARTFORD, CONN., April 26, 1929. 
Hon. Hitam BINGHAM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR: We are addressing you at this time in order that you 
may know the attitude of the Connecticut dairy farmers regarding 
House Resolution No. 6 introduced by Mr. Haugen, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and is intended to amend (he 
definition of oleomargariue, entitled “An act defining butter, also impos- 
ing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and 
exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, 

Our association is strongly in favor of ‘the passage of this bill, the 
purpose being to bring under the oleomargarine laws and regulations 
butter substitutes that have been created since the passage of our 
present Federal laws on that subject. 

The science of chemistry and the use of new kinds of material in the 
making of oleomargarine necessitates an amendment to the law so that 
it may still be effective. We will greatly appreciate your support of 
this bill when it becomes ready for action. 

Very truly yours, 
Connecticut MILK PRODUCERS’ Association, 
C. E. Hover, General Manager. 
Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest the 


absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris Overman Swanson 
Bingham Hastings Phipps Thomas, Idaho 
lack ebert Pine Townsend 
Blaine Heñin Ransdell Trammell 
Bratton Johnson Robinson, Ark. Vandenberg 
Capper Kean Robsion, Ky. Walcott 
Connally McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Dill McMaster Shipstead Wheeler 
Frazier MeNary Simmons 
George Metcalf Steck 
Goldsborough Norbeck Sullivan 


Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE], and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] are detained in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norgrs] is detained on business of the Senate. 

I further wish to announce that the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] is detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The 
secretary will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Currtne, Mr. DALE, and Mr. Keyes answered to their names 
when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Seuator from Oregon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 21 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, May 23, 
1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 22, 1930 


Ws 
The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, our weakness is more conspicuous 
than our strength. Man with his boasted power weighs the 
mountains and the hills in balances, yet he sorely needs a refuge. 
Many ills confront his mortal condition. Heavenly Father, we 
would open our hearts and turn to Thee that we uray become 
the temples of Thy spirit and the vessels of Thy grace. Do 
Thou impress us that it is always wiser to be good than bad, 
and safer to be meek than fierce. Help us to a deep realization 
that there is no flower on mount or plain so lovely as a sweet 
child, no early sunlight so splendid as a young life, no jewel se 
beautiful as a transparent character, and no harvest so fair as 
the product of a fine life. Harken unto our prayer, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

8. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real prop- 
erties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of Com- 
merce on behalf of the United States Government and the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate convey- 
ances containing certain conditions and reservations ; 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to suspend the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission te approve consolidations or 
unifications of railway properties; and 

S. J. Res. 176. Joint resolution transferring the functions of 
the radio division of the Departnrent of Commerce to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House of the following titles: 
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H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the 
Interior ; 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations; 

H. R.7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Mound City, III.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; and 

H. R. 9939. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and for other 
purposes. 

ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to insert therein an ad- 
dress delivered yesterday on the radio by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] upon the question of river 
and harbor development. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, many of us listened, with in- 
terest and profit, to the very able and instructive address of 
our genial and popular colleague, Hon. CHARLES L. ABERNETHY, 
of North Carolina, last night, over one of the Washington radio 
stations. Being impressed with the able manner in which he 
handled his subject, I have procured a copy of this splendid ad- 
dress, delivered by one of the leading Members of Congress, and 
ain asking that it be reproduced in the Recorp that the Mem- 
bers might have an opportunity to read it and that it might be 
preserved. 

Being on the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House, I 
know how diligently Congressmen ABERNETHY, WARREN, CLARK, 
and others of the Atlantic seaboard, have worked for all 
worthy waterway projects of our section. The address deals 
almost wholly with North Carolina. We can draw lessons for 
our own States from it, however, for our distinguished colleague 
is a student and ardent advocate of waterway developments. 
That such improvements will result in great benefit to the farm- 
ers, mill men, and to every class of our people, in reduction of 
freight rates and otherwise, there is no question; and that we 
should work hand in hand with our colleague, and others who 
are working for such results, is our plain duty as representatives 
of the people. 

Coming as I do from the South Atlantic section, I can visual- 
ize the benefits that will come to our section if we follow the lead 
of forward-looking and sincere men of the type of Congressman 
ABERNETHY in securing all possible internal improvements for 
our section. Like the alert Congressman who delivered this in- 
structive address, I am for all that will benefit the people, the 
masses of the people, who are so ably and truly represented here 
by such men as our good friend who made this excellent address 
over the radio last night, which is as follows: 

IMPROVED PORTS AND WATERWAYS FOR NORTH CAROLINA 

Next to our tax problems in North Carolina in importance is the de- 
velopment of our waterways and ports of the State. I spoke over the 
radio some time ago setting forth in detail the plan which I proposed 
for tax relief, by reducing the Federal tax on tobacco and returning this 
reduction to the States to be used for roads and schools. If I can be 
successful in having Congress to pass this bill it will in a large measure 
solve our tax problems in so far as North Carolina is concerned. 

Particularly at this time, since the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so unjustly required the raising of our intrastate freight rates to con- 
form to freight rates in Virginia, it is more imperative than ever before 
that we use our waterways and ports in North Carolina. 

North Carolina is greatly favored by nature with a coast line of 
more than 300 miles and with over 3,600 square miles of inland sounds, 
rivers, and waterways. The State stands without a southern rival as 
to potential water-transportation facilities, having within its borders 
the longest link of the inland waterway, sounds, rivers, and two great 
potential ports. 

The two great ports of the State to be developed are Beaufort Inlet 
and the Cape Fear River from Southport to Wilmington. 

These ports have been extensively used in the past, but the reason 
they have not been used more is due to the inadequate depth of water. 
Nothing less than 30-foot depth at mean low water will meet the present- 
day requirements of navigation for large vessels, and particularly vessels 
engaged in foreign trade. 

North Carolina has been forward in its movements in the past to take 
care of its transportation facilities. This is shown by the building of 
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railroads by the State in the early days. No other State in the Union 
of which I have knowledge built from State funds a finer system of 
railroads, These roads were built with the idea of having east and 
west systems, the Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley Railroad running from 
Mount Airy to Wilmington, where it was contemplated that a great 
port should be developed; the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad was 
constructed from Goldsboro to Morehead City, and also an extension 
of the Atlantic & North Carolina Railroad from Goldsboro to Smithfield, 
the North Carolina Railroad from Goldsboro to Charlotte, and the 
Western North Carolina Railroad from Salisbury to Asheville, Paint 
Rock, and Murphy. The intention of our forefathers was to have a 
great west and east system, running from the mountains to the sea, 
with a great port to be developed in connection therewith at Beaufort 
Inlet. 

All went well for a season until private interests began to scheme 
to take from the State its fine system of railroads. The Cape Fear & 
Yadkin Valley Railroad was sold and to-day has been divided between 
the Southern Railway and Atlantic Coast Line Railway. The Western 
North Carolina Railway was practically given away to the Southern 
Railway at the ridiculously low price of $600,000, to-day worth many 
millions of dollars. The scheme to get this valuable road was based 
on the idea that the State could not complete the road on account of 
“mud cut,” and just as soon as the Southern Railway secured the rail- 
road they completed the same. The North Carolina Railroad went to 
the Southern Railway with a 99-year lease; the Atlantic & North Caro- 
lina Railroad is now operated by the Norfolk & Southern Railroad by a 
long-time lease; the road from Goldsboro to Smithfield having been 
sold to the Atlantic Coast Line and now practically abandoned. So we 
see the fine system of State-owned railroads, adequate to take care of 
our railroad transportation in the State, and which could be used for 
building up our two great ports, sacrificed to railroad companies who 
have used these systems in such a way as to not only hamper our ports 
but to practically destroy them. z 

And to-day one of the troubles we are having in the development of 
our ports comes from these same interests who have so greatly bene- 
fited by the securing of North Carolina’s wonderful system of railroads. 
I only wish that I had the power to arouse the conscience of our people 
in North Carolina that they might arise in their might and get behind 
this movement to develop our two great ports in North Carolina, and to 
use our waterways as they should be used. 

The influence of the people of the State is necessary to bring about 
the desired results. There should be a battle ery of North Carolina 
Commerce for North Carolina Ports.” 

Practically all of our commerce that goes out and comes into our 
State that uses ships, uses ports other than North Carolina ports. 

The State of North Carolina, while it has parted with our State- 
owned railroads for the time, yet has the power to bring about a change 
in the situation. Our Governor, council of state, attorney general, cor- 
poration commission, and legislature can, if they will, bring about 
enough pressure to cause the railroads to change their attitude as to 
the development of our ports in North Carolina. The attitude of the 
railroads at the present time with reference to this question is unwise 
and shortsighted. They should cooperate with the people of North 
Carolina in the movement for the development of our ports. This 
would bring about a better feeling and would mean more business for 
the railroads in the end. 

Regardless of the attitude of the railroads, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has the power under the transportation act of 1920 to 
require the railroads to enter into joint and connecting water and rail 
rates with shipping lines and companies through our ports, and if the 
State gets behind the movement as it should, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, I feel sure, will act in the interest of the shippers and 
receivers of freight, and require the railroads to do what is necessary in 
the matter. It is most pleasing that the United States Engineers have 
recommended a 30-foot channel for the Cape Fear River from the sea 
to Wilmington. This recommendation has been sent to Congress, and 
the Senate Commerce Committee will incorporate this project In the 
present river and harbor bill now pending in the Senate. This means 
that after many long years of fighting this important port will come 
into its own. It has been a long, hard fight. 

The next important fight for the people of North Carolina to make at 
the present time is to see that a 30-foot channel is provided at Beaufort 
Inlet. 

Beaufort Inlet recently had its depth of water increased to 25 feet at 
mean low water, and a project is now pending before the United States 
Army Engineers for a 30-foot channel at mean low water. The possi- 
bilities of a great port at Beaufort Inlet loom large at this time. This 
port at one time was the principal port of the State, and large commerce 
was developed through it, not only of a coastwise nature, but with the 
West Indies. 

It is contemplated that adequate terminal facilities will be provided 
at Pier 1, which lies between the twin cities of Morehead City and 
Beaufort, on the Norfolk Southern Railroad. For many years this pier 
belonged to the raflroad, supplied the needs of this port, but the rail- 
road allowed the same to deteriorate and fall into disuse. 
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Feeling that it was a crying shame that this important port should 
remain unused, I went before the Chief of Engineers, General Jadwin, 
together with certain shipping people, and presented to him the need of 
deeper water across the bar at Beaufort Inlet, and General Jadwin allo- 
cated a sufficient sum of money to make a depth of 25 feet of water at 
mean low water. With the deep water secured, the next step was to 
secure the rebuilding of Pier 1 at Morehead City. The officials of the 

«Norfolk Southern Railroad were approached, but they did not feel sufi- 

ciently the urge to replace the pier. I then drew an act for passage 
through the legislature to establish a port commission for Carteret 
County. Hon. W. H. Bell, the representative from Carteret County at 
that time, secured the passage of this bill through the legislature. The 
act will be found in the Public, Local, and Private Laws, North Caro- 
lina, session 1927, chapter 245. One of the most important features of 
the act was the legislative declaration, as follows: 

“Sec. 11. That it is hereby declared to be the policy of the State 
of North Carolina to promote, encourage, and develop water trans- 
portation, service, and facilities in connection with the commerce of 
the United States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation, and that Beaufort Inlet, N, C., is hereby declared 
to be a port, to be developed in connection with the towns of Beaufort 
and Morehead City, and in connection with the interior of the State 
of North Carolina and other States, and that it is hereby declared and 
deemed by the State of North Carolina necessary and desirable and in 
the public Interests of the entire State that there shall be established 
through Beaufort Inlet through connecting water and rail rates in 
connection with shipping companies and other transportation com- 
panies, and in accordance with provisions of the acts of Congress of 
the United States and the laws of North Carolina.” 

This legislative enactment is still a law, and the port commission 
of Carteret County has been organized, and this law provides the 
means for requiring the railroads, through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to give to a North Carolina port through connecting water 
and rail rates the same as now exists through Norfolk, Va., and 
Charleston, 8. C. 

Very recently at my instance Mr. Henry Herberman, the owner of the 
Ameriean Export Lines, operating 44 ships flying the American flag, 
from this country to foreign ports, and being one of the outstanding 
shipping men of the country, together with Mr. J. F. Shumacher, who 
operates the Quaker Lines from Philadelphia to Pacific coast ports, 
made an inspection with me of the possibilities of Beaufort Inlet as a 
port. We went into every angle of the matter, and while these gentle- 
men were in North Carolina we called upon Gov. O. Max Gardner at 
Raleigh, and also visited the large business interests at Winston-Salem, 
Durham, and other points, and conferred with them as to the possibili- 
ties of moving Jarge quantities of tonnage through Beaufort Inlet by 
ships and by connecting rail from and to the interior of North Carolina 
and other States. 

The results of this inspection and this conference with the governor 
and others caused Mr. Herberman and Mr. Shumacher both to assure 
me that they were ready to operate the ships through Beaufort Inlet to 
European ports and also to the Pacific coast ports as well as Atlantic 
ports. The governor of the State promised full cooperation in the 
matter. 

The department of conservation and development, at the instance of 
Governor Gardner, is now fully cooperating in this matter, and at the 
present time are getting up data, facts, and statistics to present to 
Maj W. A. Snow, to whom this report on Beaufort Inlet has been 
rereferred by the Board of Engineers, with a view to having him make 
a comprehensive statement of the same and an accurate survey as to 
the costs. This work is being done under the direction of Col. J. W. 
Harrelson, director of the department of conservation and develop- 
ment, and he is assisted by Mr. Park Mathewson, assistant director of 
the department. These gentlemen have gotten together some very 
wonderful data showing comparisons of value of North Carolina prod- 
ucts with those of other southern States where ports have been devel- 
oped, to show the extent of potential tonnage for water-borne traffic, 
creating the necessity for the improvement of the harbor facilities of 
North Carolina. 

These gentlemen show in the brief which they are to file with Maj, 
W. A. Snow, the district engineer of the United States Army, the fact 
that in both agricultural and industrial products North Carolina leads 
every southern State except Texas, and that it is due by reason 
thereof adequate water facilities for economical transportation, not only 
of these commodities for outside markets, and that the State is due 
commensurate ports to attract shipping lines that import raw or semi- 
fabricated materials, fertilizers, and other commodities required in 
North Carolina. They further show that the combined values of indus- 
trial products and farm crops for the coastal States of the South to be 
as follows: North Carolina, $1,445,823,000; Maryland, $1,009,098,000 ; 
Georgia, $853,960,000 ; Virginia, $835,730,000 ; Louisiana, $803,171,000 ; 
Alabama, $1,750,347,000; South Carolina, $521,847,000; Mississippi, 
$458,498,000 ; Florida, $325,598,000. 

The facts shown by these gentlemen are to the effect that a large 
part of the industrial and agricultural products, especially cotton and 
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textiles, tobacco and its products, and furniture, are shipped out of 
the State. The brief to be filed with the engineers by these gentlemen 
also calls attention to the effect that there appears to be little wonder 
as to why the imports and exports through North Carolina ports are 
so inadequate to the State’s development, compared to those of other 
southern seaboard States of much less agricultural and industrial 
importance. 

The latest figures of the United States Shipping Board will illustrate 
this great discrepancy between production and imports and exports. 
Total tonnage handled by ports of the various States in the group are 
as follows: Maryland, 6,279,000 tons; Virginia, 2,915,000 tons; Florida, 
2,742,331 tons; Alabama, 1,088,000 tons; South Carolina, 906,000 
tons; Georgia, 745,000 tons; and North Carolina, 293,000 tons. 

Some time ago I went before the United States Shipping Board and 
presented the necessity of the development of the ports of North Caro- 
lina, and secured their indorsement to the Board of Engineers of a 
30-foot channel at mean low water at Beaufort Inlet. The indorsement 
of a 30-foot channel from Wilmington to the sea was also made by the 
United States Shipping Board. This had the effect of sending the Beau- 
fort Inlet project back to Maj. W. A. Suow, United States Engineer, 
for a more detailed statement as to costs and the necessity of the devel- 
opment of this important project. 

No greater thing can be brought about in North Carolina for its 
future development than the establishment of great ports at Beaufort 
Inlet and the Cape Fear River, with ships plying to and from foreign 
ports and ports on the Pacific, as well as ports on the Atlantic seaboard. 

The railroads now operating through the Potomac yards, Washington, 
and Baltimore, to and from North Carolina and the South, are bound 
to begin to realize the impossibility of moving all the traffic by rail 
through this “neck of the bottle.” The growing traffic is getting 
beyond the capacity of the railroads to handle and the ports of the 
South and the inland waterways will of necessity have to be developed 
and used. The Government is spending millions of dollars developing 
inland waterways. More than $9,000,000 has been expended on the 
inland waterway from Norfolk to New Bern, Beaufort, and Morehead 
City. Six million dollars is now being expended upon the inland water- 
way from Beaufort to Wilmington. The project providing for the com- 
pletion of the link of the inland waterway from the Cape Fear to 
Charleston has recently been approved. It will not be long until we 
have the completed inland waterway from Boston, Norfolk, New Bern, 
Beaufort, Morehead City, Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, and Miami, 
Fla. 

The delegation in Congress from the State are a unit in their support 
of these developments. 

With the improvements of the ports of Beaufort Inlet and the Cape 
Fear River, and the development of our waterway system, and the con- 
nection of the same with the interior of our State with our wonderful 
State highway system of hard-surface and dependable roads and our 
railroad facilities, and the utilization of these facilities to their fullest 
extent, North Carolina will become the greatest industrial and agricul- 
tural State in the Union, bringing to our people contentment, happiness, 
and prosperity. 


IMMIGRATION—TIME TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that I may have five days after the filing of the majority report 
on the bill S. 51 to amend subdivision (e) of section 4 of the 
immigration act of 1924, as amended, to file minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, are not three days quite sufficient? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; I think not. The gentleman has not 
yet filed his majority report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It would not delay the consideration of the 
bill any in any event. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 5 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested to ask 
unanimous consent of the House that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Strovich] may be permitted to speak for one hour 
some day next week, and in order to put it in concrete form, I 
ask unanimous consent that he be permitted to address the 
House for one hour immediately after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table on Tues- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague [Mr. SrrovicH] may be permitted to 
address the House for one hour on Tuesday next after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
dislike to object to hearing a speech from my colleague from 
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New York, because he always says something, but on Tuesday 
next it is planned to haye the Muscle Shoals bill before the 
House, and there are several other important matters coming 
up next week. I would not want to agree to give anyone an 
hour until the day arrives and we know what the situation is 
exactly. Therefore, I shall have to object. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman would not like to give con- 
sent for any day next week until that day arrives? 

Mr. SNELL. Until that day arrives. $ 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman announce definitely 
that it is the present intention to take up the Muscle Shoals 
bill on Tuesday next? I wish he would do so, if that is the 
plan. 

Mr. SNELL. The Committee on Rules voted out a rule this 
morning for the consideration of the Muscle Shoals bill, with 
three hours of general debate. It is the plan to take that up 
on Tuesday next, immediately after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker's table. I hope nothing will intervene to take 
any special time on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas withdraw 
his request? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, naturally, I withdraw it. 


PREFERRED HOMESTEAD ENTRY RIGHT TO SOLDIERS, ETC. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table House Joint Resolution 181, to amend 
a joint resolution entitled “ Joint resolution giving to discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead 
entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 
1922, and as extended December 28, 1922, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Utah asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 
181, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendment, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object, but 
as I recall this is the resolution that the gentleman asked unani- 
mous consent the other day to call up and concur in the Sennte 
amendment. 

Mr. COLTON. It is. . 

Mr. GARNER. Objection was made upon the theory that the 
resolution passed by unanimous consent and could not have 
been passed in the House without this amendment having been 
made to the bill. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not care to go that far. I do not want 
to admit that it could not have passed without the amendment. 
An amendment was proposed, to which at the time there was 
no objection raised. 

Mr. GARNER, Does the gentleman propose to insist upon 
the House position and resist the Senate amendment, or does 
he propose to go through the form of a conference and agree to 
the Senate amendment? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. As author of the resolution let 
me say this is an important amendment, and the language 
should not have been stricken from the resolution in the House. 
The suggestion was made by some one when the resolution was 
under consideration, that it would be best to accept the amend- 
ment which had been offered, so the resolution could pass in 
the hope that the Senate would restore the language, and that 
then it could be threshed out in conference. If you do not agree 
to the amendment you will discriminate agatnst thousands of 
veterans who served in China and the Philippines, I think 
that the Senate amendment should be agreed to without sending 
the resolution to conference. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not presume to speak for the conferees. 
Personally, I favor the amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Conton, Mr. SITH of 
Idaho, and Mr. Evans of Montana, 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlemen from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker last week the city of Malden, 
Mass., celebrated the three hundredth anniversary of its settle- 
ment. The city for the week had as its special guest the mayor 
of Maldon, England. To-day the mayor and his wife are my 
guests, and they are now seated in the gallery. I have the 
privilege and the pleasure of presenting to the House Mrs. 
Clarke and His Worship the Lord Mayor of Maldon, England, 
Mr. Arthur L. Clarke. [Applause, the Members rising in 
salute. ] 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 26 for the acquisi- 
tion, establishment, and development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and 
Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the 
acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States 
of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, 
parkway, and playground system of the National Capital, with 
a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
26. with a Senate amendment, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, establishment, and development 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from 
Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to Great Falls, and to provide for 
the acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States of 
Maryland and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, 
and playground system of the National Capital. 

SENATE AMENDMENT 


Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: 

“That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$9,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for acquiring and developing, 
except as in this section otherwise provided, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act providing for a com- 
prehensive development of the park and playground system of the 
National Capital,” as amended, such lands in the States of Maryland 
and Virginia as are necessary and desirable for the park and parkway 
system of the National Capital in the environs of Washington. Such 
funds shall be appropriated as required for the expeditious, economical, 
and efficient development and completion of the following projects: 

“(a) For the George Washington Memorial Parkway, to include the 
shores of the Potomac, and adjacent lands, from Mount Vernon to a 
point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side, except within the city 
of Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to a similar point above the 
Great Falls on the Maryland side except within the District of Colum- 
bia, and including the protection and preservation of the natural scenery 
of the Gorge and the Great Falis of the Potomac, the preservation of 
the historic Patowmack Canal, and the acquisition of that portion of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal below Point of Rocks, $7,500,000: 
Provided, That the acquisition of any land in the Potomac River Valley 
for park purposes shall not debar or limit, or abridge its use for such 
works as Congress may in the future authorize for the improvement and 
the extension of navigation, including the connecting of the upper Po- 
tomac River with the Ohio River, or for flood control or irrigation or 
drainage, or for the development of hydroelectric power. The title to 
the lands acquired hereunder shall vest in the United States, and said 
lands, including the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway authorized by 
the act approved May 23, 1928, upon its completion, shall be maintained 
and administered by the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital, who shall exercise all the authority, power, and 
duties with respect to lands acquired under this section as are con- 
ferred upon him within the District of Columbia by the act approved 
February 26, 1925; and said director is authorized to incur such ex- 
penses as may be necessary for the proper administration and mainte- 
nance of said. lands within the limits of the appropriations from time 
to time granted therefor from the Treasury of the United States, which 
appropriations are hereby authorized, The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission is authorized to occupy such lands belonging to 
the United States as may be necessary for the development and protec- 
tion of said parkway and to accept the donation to the United States 
of any other lands by it deemed desirable for inclusion in said parkway. 
As to any lands in Maryland or Virginia along or adjacent to tbe shores 
of the Potomac within the proposed limits of the parkway that would 
involve great expense for their acquisition and are held by said com- 
mission not to be essential to the proper carrying out of the project, 
the acquisition of said lands shall not be required, upon a finding of the 
commission to that effect. Said parkway shall include a highway from 


Fort Washington to the Great Falls on the Maryland side of the Po- 
tomac and a free bridge across the Potomac at or near Great Falls and 
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necessary approaches to said bridge: Provided, That no money shall be 
expended by the United States for lands for any unit of this project 
until the National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall have 
received definite commitments from the State of Maryland or Virginia, 
or political subdivisions thereof or from other responsible sources for 
one-half the cost of acquiring the lands in its judgment necessary for 
such unit of said project deemed by said commission sufficiently com- 
plete, other than lands now belonging to the United States or donated 
to the United States: Provided further, That no money shall be ex- 
pended by the United States for the construction of said highway on 
the Maryland side of the Potomac, except as part of the Federal-aid high- 
way program: Provided, That in the discretion of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, upon agreement duly entered into by 
the State of Maryland or Virginia or any political subdivision thereof to 
reimburse the United States as hereinafter provided, it may advance 
the full amount of the funds necessary for the acquisition of the lands 
and the construction of said roads in any such unit referred to in this 
paragraph, such agreement providing for reimbursement to the United 
States to the extent of one-half of the cost thereof without interest 
within not more than eight years from the date of any such expenditure. 
The appropriation of the amount necessary for such advance, in addi- 
tion to the contribution by the United States, is hereby authorized from 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“(b) For the extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland as may be 
agreed upon between the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion and the Maryland National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
for the preservation of the flow of water in Rock Creek, for the extension 
of the Anacostia Park system up the valley of the Anacostia River, 
Indian Creek, the Northwest Branch, and Sligo Creek, and of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin John 
Creek, as may be agreed upon between the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, $1,500,000: Provided, That no appropriation 
authorized in this subsection shall be available for expenditure until a 
suitable agreement is entered into by the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commis- 
sion as to sewage disposal and storm water flow: Provided further, 
That no money shall be contributed by the United States for any unit 
of such extensions until the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission shall have received definite commitments from the Maryland 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission for the balance of the 
cost of acquiring such unit of said extensions deemed by said commis- 
sion sufficiently complete, other than lands now belonging to the United 
States or donated to the United States: Provided further, That in the 
discretion of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission upon 
agreement duly entered into with the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission to reimburse the United States as hereinafter 
provided, it may advance the full amount of the funds necessary for the 
acquisition of the lands required for such extensions referred to in this 
paragraph, such advance, exclusive of said contribution of $1,500,000 by 
the United States, not to exceed $3,000,000, the appropriation of which 
amount from funds in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated is hereby authorized, such agreement providing for reim- 
bursement to the United States of such advance, exclusive of said Fed- 
eral contribution, without interest within not more than eight years 
from the date of any such expenditure. The title to the lands acquired 
hereunder shall vest in the State of Maryland. The development and 
administration thereof shall be under the Maryland National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission and in accordance with plans approved 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The United 
States is not to share in the cost of construction of roads in the areas 
mentioned in this paragraph, except if and as Federal-aid highways. 

“Src. 2. Whenever it becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation 
proceedings any lands in the States of Virginia or Maryland for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, such acquisition shall 
be under and in accordance with the provisions of the act of August 1, 
1888 (U. S. C., p. 1302, sec. 257). No payment shall be made for any 
such lands until the title thereto in the United States shall be satisfac- 
tory to the Attorney General of the United States. 

“Spc. 3. Whenever the use of the Forts Washington, Foote, and 
Hunt, or either of them, is no longer deemed necessary for military 
purposes they shall be turned over to the Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital, without cost, for administra- 
tion and maintenance as a part of the said George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby further authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $16,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of 
any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the acquiring of such lands in the District of Columbia as 
are necessary and desirable for the suitable development of the National 
Capital park, parkway, and playground system, in accordance with 
the provisions of the said act of June 6, 1924, as amended, except as 
in this section otherwise provided, Such funds shall be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1931 and thereafter as required for the expeditious, 
economical, and efficient accomplishment of the purposes of this act 
and sball be reimbursed to the United States from any funds in the 
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Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia as follows, to wit: 
$1,000,000 on the 30th day of June, 1931; and $1,000,000 on the 30th 
day of June each year thereafter until the full amount expended here- 
under is reimbursed without interest. The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission shall, before purchasing any lands hereunder for 
playground, recreation center, community center, and similar municipal 
purposes, request from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
a report thereon. Said commission is authorized to accept the donation 
to the United States of any lands deemed desirable for inclusion in 
said park, parkway, and playground system, and the donation of any 
funds for the acquisition of such lands under this act. 

“Src. 5. The right of Congress to alter or amend this act is hereby 
reserved. 

“Sec. 6. Section 4 of Public Act 297 of the Seventieth Congress, 
entitled ‘An act authorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Potomac River at or near Great Falls,“ approved April 21, 1928, as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding at the end of said section the 
following: 

“* Provided, That after the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
is established and the lands necessary for such parkway at and near 
Great Falls have been acquired by the United States, the United States 
may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge, its approaches and approach roads, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, paying 
therefor not more than the cost of said bridge and its approaches and 
approach roads, as determined by the Secretary of War under section 6 
of this act plus 10 per cent.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to ask the gentleman if his committee has gone over and 
given serious consideration to each of the forty-odd changes 
which have been made in the House bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes, sir. We had the matter up in committee 
for a long time yesterday, and we went over everything con- 
nected with the amendment. These 42 changes are brought 
together in one amendment by striking out all after the enacting 
clause of the bill and inserting the Senate bill. But we went all 
over them, and I think we have a pretty comprehensive idea of 
everything connected with the amendment. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. The amendment of the Senate is vastly 
different in many respects from the bill as it passed the House. 
The amendment now carries authorization for appropriations 
in an amount of nine or ten millions of dollars, which is to be 
loaned to the District of Columbia, and the Senate has increased 
ice ra over the amounts in the bill as it passed the 

ouse. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Two million dollars was occasioned by rea- 
son of the fact that the House directed a free bridge to be built, 
and the House bill did not carry additional funds for that 


purpose. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. That is quite true; but the gentleman will 
recall also that under the House bill the United States Govern- 
ment was to contribute about one-third the cost of the extension 
of this project into the State of Maryland. Here it is proposed 
that Congress expend $1,500,000. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Under the Senate amendment we are to 
appropriate $1,500,000 to be contributed or loaned to the State 
of Maryland, but there is nothing in the bill which sets out 
specifically what shall be done with that $1,500,000. Of course, 
we are bound to assume that it shall be used for park purposes, 
buying lands, and so forth, On the other hand, the title of any 
land taken over by the Parkway Commission, either in Mary- 
land or in the District of Columbia, would, under the House 
bill, vest in the United States Government, while under this 
Senate bill or amendment the title is to be vested in the State 
of Maryland. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The House bill did have such an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama himself, but when the 
bill went over to the Senate it was stricken out in the Senate. 
I understand we have already passed a law, which passed the 
Senate and was signed by the President, which governs the kind 
of title which can be taken by the Parkway Commission. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. We are bound to assume, of course, that if 
the Government takes a title it will be a good title. I under- 
stand that, of course. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I say that Congress has already passed a law 
which governs the kind of title that can be taken in these cases. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is true; but the point I make is that 
under the Senate bill the title taken will vest not in the United 
States Government, but in the State of Maryland, so far as the 
lands on the Maryland side of the river are concerned. I have 
no particular fault to find with the bill because a little amend- 
ment I offered was striken out in the Senate. We assume that 
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all titles taken for the United States Government will be good 
titles. That is not my reason for questioning the action of the 
House which the gentleman now ‘asks. I fear we are doing an 
unwise and foolish thing by agreeing to this bil. Something 
that may be shortsighted. In our enthusiasm to make the 
environs of Washington more beautiful let us not become im- 
practical, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let us keep it Gear: The title to the lands 
in the Potomac Parkway must vest in the United States. The 
land that the gentleman speaks of is that contemplated in the 
extensions of Rock Creek and Anacostia into Maryland, in- 
eluding the valleys of Sligo Creek, Indian Creek, Northwest 
Branch, and so forth. It will constitute a great series of 
parkways connected with our parkways, It gives great benefit 
to the National Capital in that way, but the primary value to 
us is preservation of Rock Creek, which will disappear unless 
something is done. It also tends to guard against the pollution 
of Rock Creek and the Anacostia by sewage: For the cost of 
acquiring those lands we pay one-third, or $1,500,000, which 
can only be used toward paying the cost of the lands in the 
valleys I have mentioned, and the title does vest in the State of 
Maryland, 

But let me advise the gentleman we are paying only one-third 
of the cost of these great parkways, and we not only protect 
the stream flow and purity of Rock Creek and Anacostia River 
but we will perpetually have the advantage of these parkways 
adjacent to the National Capital, and Maryland, or a subdivision 
of it, created for that purpose, perpetually will maintain as 
well as develop them. After they are developed, if they per- 
petually maintain them and pay two-thirds of the cost of them 
and devote them to public-park purposes, there is no harm in 
letting the title rest in the State of Maryland that I can see, 

Mr, McDUFFIE. As to that I am not so sure. I understand 
we are to have this wonderful park under this bill, and I am the 
last man to object to beautifying the enyirons of Washington, 
I am delighted that the gentleman is building a monument to 
himself as well as to George Washington, but I doubt the wisdom 
and good judgment of this action by the Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no illusions about the matter. They 
will forget all of us within three years after we leave Congress. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I grant that is entirely possible as to the 
gentleman and myself, but the serious question involved, as I 
see it, is that we are about to destroy the commercial possibilities 
of a great waterway, and experts in whom I have confidence, 
the United States engineers, say that we may have that com- 
mercial possibility developed and preserve the park possibilities 
also. We may develop power, we may control floods, and we 
may beautify more intensively this wonderful parkway by hav- 
ing three or four or a half dozen lakes between Washington and 
Harpers Ferry and at the same time control the floods. That 
means three lakes between Washington and Great Falls, with 
their beautiful wooded sides and driveways, and at the same 
time we may develop a vast amount of cheap power. Now, why 
destroy that possibility? 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that the Senate went into that question at length and saw no 
reason to make any change in the House provision as to that. 
The Senate accepted the House provision embodied in the Demp- 
sey amendment, framed, as the gentleman from Alabama knows, 
and presented by the Federal Power Commission and Secretary 
of War, and the Senate made no change in that whatever. The 
Senate is accepting what the House has done as to that matter, 
after giving full hearing to those interested in the power permit. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But did they give a full and complete 
hearing? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. They gave full hearing to those 
that favored power development, but declined to hear fully from 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission in oppo- 
sition, for the reason that their minds were made up, and they 
said there was no occasion for considering that question. I 
think they were influenced in that largely by the fact that the 
bill as amended in the House by the Dempsey amendment ex- 
pressly says that the next Congress and the one after that and 
every other Congress to come will have the power, notwithstand- 
ing this bill, to provide for any power development at Great 
Falls which they may desire. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Of course, we know the next Congress can 
do that, but the gentleman does not expect the next Congress 
nor many Congresses to come to undo this vast amount of work 
and to waste the vast amount of money that will be put into 
this parkway system as outlined in this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be frank as I was when the bill was 
in the House and when the Dempsey amendment was. being 
considered, when I expressed the hope that this beautiful park- 
way would never be destroyed by a power development, but I 
admitted that we do not know what will be the needs of the 
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future. The Dempsey amendment makes clear what already 
was the effect of the bill, that this bill does not constitute a 
declaration of Gongress that there shall never be any power 
development at Great Falls. I hope there will not be. The 
gentleman from Alabama may hope there will be. Congress in 
the future may decide it. 

Mr. McDUFFIB, If we can have it without destroying the 
beauty, as you conceive it, of your parkway, we should have it. 
We are just entering the electrical age in this country, and it 
seems to me it is an unwise policy to put a barrier between us 
and future development of so great an asset, which is estimated 
to be worth $100,000,000, by our best experts. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Certainly. 

Mr. DALLINGHR. It will be years before there will be any- 
thing done that will interfere with the water-power development, 
It will take years to acquire the land. That is what we want to 
do now. We want to get the land on both shores of the Potomac 
River. It would not interfere with the power development. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. I never like to object to any request made 
by my good friend from Indiana [Mr, Extiorr]. I wish the 
gentleman would let this go over a few days and give me and 
the House an opportunity to study all these amendments. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I will say to,the gentleman from Alabama 
that there is nothing in this bill, either the House bill or the 
Senate amendment, that interferes in the slightest with the 
development of navigation or power on the Potomac River, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, no; certainly not, if Congress sees 
fit in the future to so provide, but Congress will not do it, in 
my judgment, after such improvement as this is made, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not only that but there is nothing in this 
bill that seeks in any way to prohibit Congress in the future 
doing what they please in that matter. I do not think we have 
any power to do that if it were in the bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Of course not. I know that. The next 
Congress could undo all we do to-day. Everyone knows that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The only other legislative course, if the 
gentleman's request does not receive the unanimous consent of 
the House, would be to send the bill with the amendment to the 
gentleman’s committee for consideration there, and the commit- 
tee would report the amendment back with the recommendation 
that the House agree to the same, would it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The committee has already considered it and 
has directed me to take this action. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The committee has informally considered 
the amendment and has instructed the chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana, to make this request. But this is a unanimous- 
consent request, and if this unanimous-consent request is not 
granted the ultimate result will be the same, because the gen- 
tleman’s committee will, of course, recommend to the House 
that the House agree to the Senate amendment. 

ae ELLIOTT. I presume that is right. They did it yes- 
terday. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is only a question of delay. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Of course, I understand all that. I realize 
if the gentlemen responsible for legislation here decide that 
this bill must become a law, it is going to be a law, and I can 
not stop it, but in view of the fact that experts have testified 
that we can have both the development of power with a more beau- 
tiful parkway than here provided and at the same time get the 
commercial advantages also, it seems to me that we are rather 
hasty in laying down a program which certainly will not be 
upset in the immediate future by any Congress without great 
loss should we need to develop in the future a vast amount of 
power which is possible to be developed on the Potomac River. 

Mr. ELLIOTT, I wish to say to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama that the Senate passed this bill several days ago. 

I did not rush in hastily with this matter. I gave the 
matter careful consideration. We had it before the committee 
twice and yesterday I had it before the committee. We had a 
full hearing on it before a very large proportion of the members 
of the committee, considerably more than a quorum. After 
going over it for about two hours the committee came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the proper thing to do was to agree 
to the Senate amendment and instructed me to ask the House 
to agree with their position. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. Has the gentleman from Michigan care- 
fully studied the constitutional phase of this question with ref- 
erence to the right of the Federal Government to make improve- 
ments in a State and to invest money in that State outside of 
the District of Columbia for such a purpose as this? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have given that question very careful 


consideration, and if the gentleman will do me the honor of 
reading my former speech, as I extended it in the Recorp, he 
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will find I pointed out one or two decisions, notably the decision 
in the Gettysburg case, where that question was directly at 
issue. It was sought to condemn land for the purpose of creat- 
ing the Gettysburg National Park. That proceeding was at- 
tacked on the ground that the National Government did not 
have the right to establish a national park, and in that case 
the court directly held that the Federal Government had that 
authority. There are other cases that I will not take the time 
now to refer to, but there is no question whatever about the 
authority of the Federal Government in that respect. 

While I am on my feet let me make this observation: I know 
the gentleman’s views and mine are not the same as to power 
development at Great Falls. However, whether we agree or 
not, any Congress hereafter can do as it likes about that, and 
let me emphasize here that the Senate bill and the House bill 
have no difference as to that and hence when we accept the 
Senate amendment we are, as to that, only approving our own 
action in the House. The parliamentary situation is such that 
the issue as to power development has been eliminated, because 
the Senate has unanimously, in committee and on the floor, 
aecepted the House action. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I agree that both Houses have agreed on 
that phase of it, but here we have 41 changes by the Senate in 
this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Many of those changes are minor. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I agree that some are minor changes. 
I can not stop the passage of this bill, of course, and my only 
purpose was to have an opportunity to look into it. Could we 
not bring it up to-morrow? I have no desire to set my judg- 
ment up against the judgment of the committee, which sup- 
posedly have gone into these questions, but I dislike to see such 
a far-reaching measure pass without the House having further 
opportunity to study the various changes which have been sug- 
gested by the Senate. However, I do not assume it is all my 
responsibility, and I can not stop it. I could only delay action 
on something that will eventually pass the House, and, there- 
fore, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the Dempsey amendment still in the bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman means as to water power? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. It is in the bill just as it passed the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
privileged report, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


IIouse Resolution 222 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, to provide for the national defense by the creation 
of a corporation for the operation of the Government properties at and 
near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. 
‘That after general debate, which shall be confined to the joint resolu- 
tion and shall continue not to exceed three hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the joint resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the 56-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the joint resolution for amendment the committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the joint resolution and the amendments therete to final 
passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed, 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the gentleman from New York 
has given notice that he expects to call up this resolution on 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. SNELL. On Tuesday next; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And continue the consideration of the bill 
until its final completion. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no intention of putting anything else in 
between. Of course, Calendar Wednesday will intervene, and 
personally I should be glad if unanimous consent were asked to 
put Calendar Wednesday over to Thursday, so we could use two 
consecutive days in the consideration of this bill. If that could 
be done, I think it would be better, so we could go on with the 
bill until it was completed. 
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RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN THE CLASSIFIED CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, as amended, and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement see proceedings of the 
House of May 21, 1930.) 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, the bill reported from con- 
ference is the bill that was passed here in the House some 
weeks ago. The changes do not go to the substance and have 
been fully explained in the statement, to the reading of which 
the House has just listened with rapt attention. I therefore 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


STATUE OF GEN. JOHN O. GREENWAY 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 28). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a Senate con- 
current resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the thanks of Congress are hereby tendered to the State of Arizona 
for the statue of Gen. John Campbell Greenway, her illustrious son, 
whose name is so honorably identified with the State and with the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That this work of art by Gutzon Borglum is hereby accepted 
in the name of the United States and assigned to a place in Statuary 
Hall set aside by act of Congress for statues of eminent citizens, and 
that a copy of this resolution, suitably engrossed and duly authenticated, 
be transmitted to the Governor of the State of Arizona. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak for one minute with respect to this concurrent 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, the statue of Gen. 
John C. Greenway is to be unveiled on Saturday afternoon at 3 
o’clock in Statuary Hall. 

On behalf of the State of Arizona and on behalf of Mrs. 
Greenway I cordially extend to every Member of the House an 
invitation to be present. 


CHAIN STORES AND CHAIN BANKS 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on chain banks and chain 
stores. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, we have chains in the dry- 
goods business, in the hardware business, in the drug business, 
and in the grocery business. We have mail-order houses han- 
dling every kind of a commodity. None of the profits of these 
chain corporations remain in the local community for taxation 
or for other purposes. 

The local banks are also becoming chain or branch banks. 
These chain banks have already acquired approximately 17 per 
cent of the total banking resources of the United States and the 
chain-bank system is rapidly extending itself in all parts of the 
United States. The profits of the business are escaping out of 
the local community in which the business is conducted. 

The milk business, which used to be conducted by local dis- 
tributors and creameries, is now conducted by large companies 
which have their headquarters in New York. It is estimated 
that 75 per cent of the fluid-milk business is conducted by New 
York companies and the profits leave the local community and 
are distributed in New York. 

Many industrial plants all over the Nation have been pur- 
chased and merged with their main offices in the large cities, 
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The profits of all of these concerns no longer stay where they 
originated and no longer accumulate for the purpose of invest- 
ment in the local community or to the development of the com- 
munity, or even for taxation purposes for the maintenance of 
schools and other local activities. 

The United States Treasury, through its income division, tells 
us that one-third of the income-bearing wealth of the United 
States is in 1 State, the State of New York; that there is 
one-half of the income-bearing wealth of the United States in 
4 States and three-fourths in 8 States and the balance, or 
one-fourth, in 40 States. These figures prove conclusively 
that the wealth of the United States is fast moving into a very 
small section of the country, no longer to be used in the places 
where it was produced, and not even liable for taxation for any 
of the necessary activities of the various localities. 

AMAZING GROWTH OF CHAIN STORES AND MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 

The National City Bank of New York in its report on economic 
conditions May, 1930, shows that the net profits returned on 
capital and surplus of 58 chain stores amounted in 1928 to $639,- 
340,000; in 1929, to $773,502,000. That the gross sales of 67 
chain stores and mail-order houses in 1928 amounted to $3,513,- 
402,000 ; in 1929, amounted to $4,149,753,000; a gain in sales of 
18 per cent in one year. The six largest national chain stores 
have increased the number of their stores 144 per cent from 1920 
to 1928 and increased their national sales 176 per cent for the 
same period. 

MONEY WENT AWAY 

All of this enormous amount of money went out of the locality. 
None of the profits helped support vour schools, your churches, 
your streets, or any of your civic institutions. These mail-order 
houses paid no tax whatever in your localities and a very small 
property tax anywhere. 

Recently a group of students of the University of Wisconsin, 
working under faculty direction, made an exhaustive study of 
chain-store growth and progress in the United States. They 
accumulated an enormous amount of statistical information. 
Their conclusions, briefly summarized, are these: 


We are on the verge of establishing, or allowing to be established, 
mercantile feudalism as well as individual feudalism. Thirteen per cent 
of the population of the United States owns 90 per cent of the wealth. 
Ninety-five corporations made 50 per cent of last year’s profits. Five 
hundred thousand independent dealers, or one in every three, bave gone 
down before the chains, and in the next four years at the present rate 
90 per cent of the independents will be out of business. 


The enormous concentration of the wealth of the country is a 
menace to our form of government and will be greatly accentu- 
ated by the chain stores and chain banks. At this very time 
a group of 25 men control 82 per cent of the country’s steam- 
transportation system, operating 211,280 miles of railroad. 
These 25 men divide between them 193 directorships. This 
means that they average nearly eight directorships apiece. These 
25 men sit together on the board of directors of 99 class I rail- 
roads. These men also own 75 per cent of the coal mines in the 
United States, both anthracite and bituminous, and completely 
control the output of coal. They also control the largest banks 
and trust companies in the United States, including the National 
City Bank, the Chase National Bank, and the Guarantee Trust 
Co. and the New York Trust Co. and the United States Steel 
Co. They also control the greater portion of the developed 
water power in the United States, and are rapidly acquiring 
additional hydroelectric power. 

The wealth of the United States increased from December 31, 
1912, to December 31, 1922, from $186,000,000,000 to $320,000,- 
000,000, an increase of $134,000,000,000 ; a larger increase than 
in the preceding 50 years. The coming census will undoubtedly 
show the same proportionate increase. This increase in wealth 
has been so unfairly distributed that the farmers constituting 
one-third of our population who have produced the major por- 
tion of this wealth have not received a living wage, and the 
value of farm property has decreased from 1920 to 1929 
from over $70,000,000,000 to $57,000,382,000. During the same 
period corporate wealth increased from $99,000,000,000 to 
$134,000,000,000. 

THE HOME MERCHANT 

The home merchant faithfully served his people in fair 
weather and foul. No time clock or steam whistle marked his 
working hours. He paid his taxes, supported all civic activities, 
took a pride in the upbuilding of his schools, churches, roads, 
hospitals, and libraries. The profits of his business were spent 
in his city. He owned his home and his place of business and 
took a just pride in having them a credit to his city. 

Under the new order the whole economic system will be 
changed. Instead of your own citizen conducting his own busi- 
ness, aiding the development of the community, you are to have 
a clerk representing a large chain corporation or bank in New 
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York City. Your city is to become a vassal with thousands of 
other cities with the commercial overlord in Wall Street, to 
whom all the profits of the business must be sent. Instead of 
your bank, where the community and surrounding farming 
country deposits its money, being owned and directed by your 
friends and neighbors, the officers of the chain banks will never 
be seen on your streets, and you will have no acquaintance with 
them; you will deal with a clerk who represents the New York 
bank that owns the chain bank. If the branch is of a New York 
bank, it will be the New York point of view; or if a Chicago 
bank, it will be a Chicago point of view. 

In either case loans will be made primarily on the basis of 
collateral, and the collateral in small local enterprise or farm 
mortgages is automatically excluded on account of the cost and 
time involved in an investigation sufficient to satisfy the New 
York bank officials who pass upon it. Therefore you will not 
have the opportunity to borrow that your banker neighbor 
formerly gave you. 

Because a mail-order house or a chain store can sell you a tire 
or a bottle of perfume cheaper than your neighbor, your home 
merchant, will it pay you to drive your home merchant out of 
business? 

Because you can paint an auto or a house with a spraying 
machine at less cost than you can paint a picture, it would not 
follow that it is in the general interest for the artist to throw 
aside his palette and take up the paint spray. 


EVOLUTION OF THE SMALL CITIES 


The smaller cities are rapidly becoming only the homes of the 
employees and agents. Main Street is becoming a succession 
of chain stores and filling stations, all of which are duplicate in 
every other town in color scheme, architectural design, and 
goods on their shelves. 

If this movement keeps on, in a decade there will be no more 
neighborhood butchers or bakers or druggists or merchants or 
small manufacturers. 

This condition will not make for a well-rounded prosperity 
or social and political stability. 


ABSENTEE OWNERSHIP 


Absentee ownership of banks, business, and land has wherever 
tried resulted in irreparable injury. It has created the caste sys- 
tem in the Old World and made tenants and peasants out of 
farmers and labor slaves out of free labor. The reason is that 
the profits of the business flow out of the community to the city 
where the owners live and are not spent in the locality where 
the profits are made. The absentee owners taking no interest 
in the employees or the community. Owners of these local 
banks and stores living thousands of miles away are not inter- 
ested in the community activities where the various chain 
banks or stores are located. ‘They are interested only in the 
size of their dividend checks and in the cities where they and 
their families reside. They are not interested in your city and 
in your schools, libraries, churches, hospitals, and your boys 
and girls. 

The home merchant puts his money in the home bank, and if 
it is an independent bank and not a chain bank the money is 
there to be loaned and used by the community. The home mer- 
chant summers and winters with you. He gives you credit, he 
employs the local boys and girls and helps teach them the busi- 
ness, so they will be fitted for a business career and some time 
become the proprietors of a business. When you were sick or 
out of work your home merchant gave you credit. He did not 
say our employers who live in New York insist upon our carry- 
ing out their orders and point to a conspicuous sign which reads, 
We sell for cash only. 

Chain stores pay low wages and give the employees no oppor- 
tunity to become independent business men. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor after a 
thorough study of conditions advise that of all the women em- 
ployed in the chain-store system in this country, 70 per cent re- 
ceive $15 or less per week; 44 per cent $12 or less per week; and 
25 per cent are expected to be self-respecting and keep body 
and soul together on $10 per week. 


HOPE OF AMERICA 


The splendid independent middle class which has been the 
hope and strength of America and from which the Government 
and business has drawn for its best material is constantly grow- 
ing smaller under the rapid and radical evolution which is tak- 
ing place in business. 

Equality of opportunity has been the boast of America. It 
has attracted to our shores the ambitious and worthy men and 
women from every country in the world. This is the only land 
where every child born who has the capabilities has the oppor- 
tunity to rise to the highest position of honor in business and 
Government. 


1930 


I firmly believe that the chain-bank and chain-store system 
is a very great menace to our free institutions. 

I will repeat the words of an eminent judge, a member of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of the State v. The 
Standard Oil Co. (49 Ohio State, pp. 186-137). 

The court said: 


Experience shows that it is not wise to trust human cupldity, where 
it has the opportunity to aggrandize itself at the expense of others. 
The claim of having cheapened the price to the customer is the usual 
pretext on which monopolies of this kind are defended. * * s 

A society in which a few men are the employers and a great body are 
the employees or servants is not the most desirable in a republic; and it 
should be as much the policy of the law to multiply the number en- 
gaged in independent pursuits or in the profits of production as to 
cheapen the price to the consumer. Such policy would tend to an 
equality of fortune among its citizens, thought to be desirable in a 
republic, and lessen the amount of pauperism and crime, 


I will close by introducing a letter Wzitten by one of Wis- 
consin’s ablest bank presidents to his d itors on chain banks, 
and also by inserting a synopsis of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on bank mergers: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL Baxk, 
Marinette, Wis., October 4, 1929. 
To Our Depositors and Citizens of Marinette: 

Until the directors of the First National Bank of Marinette can feel 
assured that the industries, depositors, residents, and the entire sur- 
rounding community can be better served by this bank joining one of 
the chain-banking groups now in process of formation we shall not do 80. 

We believe that a carefully managed bank owned and managed by 
citizens of Marinette is better for our city and citizens than any bank 
controlled by nonresidents with power to dictate its management. 

We like to know and feel that the First National Bank is now owned 
by local people and that its profits in dividends are distributed in 
Marinette where they are earned. 

For 40 years the people of this community have continued to show 
constantly growing confidence in this institution, Its present command- 
ing position is impressive evidence of that confidence and patronage. 

We do not believe that a stockholder’s profit (no matter how large) 
alone considered is a valid reason for this bank to ignore its debt to 
this community’s welfare and good will by subjecting the bank borrow- 
ing credit of our people to foreign control. 

CHas. A. GOODMAN, 
President of Board of Directors. 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT ON BANK MERGERS 


The question of the public policy involved in the alien control and 
management of banks was discussed in a decision rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court in Concord First National Bank v. Haw- 
kins (174 U. S. 368), ‘rendered in 1898. The decision, which is en- 
lightening in view of present-day trends, reads, in part, as follows: 

„Thus it is enacted, in section 5146, that ‘every director must, 
during his whole term of service, be a citizen of the United States, and 
at least three-fourths of the directors must have resided in the State, 
Territory, or district in which the association is located for at least 
one year immediately preceding their election, and must be residents 
therein during their continuance in office.’ 

“One of the evident purposes of this enactment is to confine the 
management of each bank to persons who live in the neighborhood, and 
who may, for that reason, be supposed to know the trustworthiness of 
those who are to be appointed officers of the bank and the character and 
financial ability of those who may seek to borrow its money. But if 
the funds of a bank in New Hampshire, instead of being retained in 
the custody and management of its directors, are invested in the stock 
of a bank in Indiana, the policy of tbis wholesome provision of the 
statute would be frustrated. The property of the local stockholders, 
so far as thus invested, would not be managed by directors of their 
own selection but by distant and unknown persons. Another evil that 
might result, if large and wealthy banks were permitted to buy and hold 
the capital stock of other banks, would be that, in that way, the banking 
capital of a community might be concentrated in one concern and 
business men be deprived of the advantages that attend competition 
between banks.” 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 48] 


Allgood Blackburn Brunner Campbell, Pa. 
Aswell oes Burdick Cannon 

Bell Britten Byrns Carley 

Black Brumm Cable Cartwright 
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Celler Golder Ludlow Sabath 
* Goldsborough McReynolds Short 

Connolly Grabam Magrady Sirovich 
Curry Griffin Manlove Steagall 
De Priest Hudspeth Mead Stedman 
DeRonen Igoe Merritt Stevenson 
Dickinson James Michaelson Sullivan, N. Y. 

minick Jenkins ooney Sullivan, Pa. 
Doyle Johnson, III. Murphy Taylor, Colo. 
Drane Jobnson, Ind. Nelson, Wis. Turpin 
Englebright Kearns 8 Underwood 
Estep Kennedy Oliver, N. Y. Vincent, Mich. 
Fenn Kerr Palmisano Warren 
Fort Kiefner Patterson White 
Free ess Porter Whitehead 
Freeman Kunz Pritchard Yon 
Fuller Kurtz uayle 
Gasque h Rayburn 
Gavagan Lindsay Reece 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-eight Members 
are present, a quorum, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE—CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The SPEAKER. When the House adjourned last night the 
previous question had been ordered on House Joint Resolution 
331, relative to The Hague Conference on the Codification of 
International Law. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read a third time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I move to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Jonnson of Washington moves to recommit House Joint Resolu- 
tion 331 to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, with instructions to 
return the same forthwith with the following lines stricken out: Lines 
8 to 7, inclusive, and the words “Resolved further,“ in line 8. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
TEMPLE) there were 70 ayes and 74 noes, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the 
point of no quorum, because the gentleman from Washington 
desires to ask for tellers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
TEMPL and Mr. Jonson of Washington. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 64 ayes and 91 noes, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
ground that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin objects to 
the vote on the ground that no quorum is present, The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and fifty-five Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

z The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
III. 

The question was tuken, and the bill was passed. 

A motion by Mr. Tati to reconsider the vote whereby the 
bill was passed was laid on the table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO ATTEND ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FINTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 28, and ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 28 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, shall represent the Congress of the United States at the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of American in- 
dependence by the Lewis and Clark expedition on July 4, 1805, at a 


I object to the vote on the 
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point adjacent to what ts now Great Falls, Mont., to be held at Great 
Falls, Mont., on July 4, 1930. The members of such committee shall 
be paid their actual expenses, one-half out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr, LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this resolution 
is to give the recognition of Congress through the attendance of 
a committee of three Senators and three Representatives to the 
historical importance attached to the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the celebration of the Fourth of July, 1805, 
by the Lewis and Clark expedition. The event occurred at a 
spot above the Great Falls of the Missouri near the present city 
of that name. 

On the 4th of July, 1930, that historic event of a century and 
a quarter ago will be commemorated. There will be a celebra- 
tion and pageant depicting the passing cycles of time which 
have brought the development of a land, then inhabited by 
only sayage tribes and without history save the unwritten lore 
of unrecorded ages. It has become a part of these United 
States, rich in the character of its people, under the American 
flag which those intrepid explorers thus first displayed within 
that boundless wilderness. It has become rich beyond their 
dreams by the development of its national resources of soil, of 
powers, of forests, and of minerals; but it is to become even 
richer yet in its contribution to the future of the Nation. 

The States along the explorers’ route, up the Missouri and 
down the Columbia to the western sea, will participate by rep- 
resentation in the commemoration of this one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of that celebration of the Independence 
Day. That observance by Lewis and Clark was on but the 
twenty-ninth anniversary since the adoption of the immortal 
declaration itself. The Constitutional Convention was only 18 
years in the past. It was but two years ago that the Louisiana 
Purchase had been consummated by Jefferson, adding to the 
Union either all or part of what are now 14 States. 

The significance of that commemoration of the Nation’s natal 
day by a band of daring adventurers in a land unmarked and 
unknown to the white race except as Lewis and Clark were 
then in the very act of learning it, is such that the imagination 
is stirred and the heart is made to beat with a quickened stroke, 

Those charged with the celebration of that event of 125 years 
ago will appreciate to the full this action of the Congress, 
They will welcome the Representatives of a Congress whose 
predecessor of over a century and a quarter ago provided by 
similar resolution for the expedition whose achievements made 
the names of Lewis and Clark immortal. 

The concurrent resolution was concurred in. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE GERMAN REICH 


Mr..SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up House Resolution 219. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 219 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
10480, a bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Ger- 
man Reich to the United States on account of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs of the 
United States army of occupation. That after general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just presented pro- 
vides for consideration of H. R. 10480, which gives authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to settle with the German Government the claims of our 
Federal Government for the army of occupation and the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, both for the Federal 
Government and of our individual nationals. 

Under the convention of the armistice and also referred to in 
the treaty of Versailles it was granted that our Government 
should receive pay for the total cost of our army of occupa- 
tion, and also the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
both in favor of the Government and of our nationals. 

The total cost of the army of occupation was $292,000,000. 
There is a balance due at the present time of $193,000,000. 
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The balance due on the Mixed Claims Commission awards is 
$256,000,000. Under the provisions of the terms of settlement 
the cost of the army of occupation has been reduced 10 per 
cent, and the Mixed Claims Commission awards are paid in full. 

At the present time we have been receiving toward the pay- 
ment of the Mixed Claims Commission awards 2½ per cent of 
the total reparations collected from Germany. We have been 
receiving about $13,000,000 a year on the cost of the army of 
occupation, Under the terms of the Young plan, as we are not 
parties to that plan, there is no provision for the continuation of 
these payments by the German Government on either one of 
our two accounts. The question before Congress at the present 
time is, first, to decide whether the awards are satisfactory and, 
second, how we are going to collect the awards made under 
these two provisions. Under the provision of the settlement we 
will be paid $6,000,000 a year for 37 years to také care of the 
army of occupation. That will be the full amount due, with 
3% per cent interest. On the Mixed Claims Commission awards 
we receive $9,700,000 a. Efe for the next 52 years, which is the 
total amount of the Mixed Claims Commission awards, plus 
5 per cent interest. This agreement has already been approved 
by the German Government, and it is highly essential that it 
should be approved by us at a very early date, because unless it 
is approved, as I understand the situation, there is no arrange- 
ment whatever at the present time whereby Germany will pay 
us any regular amounts on these two claims. That in a general 
way is the proposition that is before us at the present time. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman stated that under the pro- 
posed arrangements Germany would pay us $6,000,000 a year 
on the cost of the Army of Occupation. That is the amount that 
she will pay us in the beginning of the settlement; but when 
you get down to the years 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, and so 
forth, she will not pay us that much money. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the average amount over the terms 
of years. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The average amount over the terms of years, 
and not the amount fixed for any special year. In fact, some 
years we will receive as much as $12,000,000. 

Mr. COLE. This is a very favorable settlement, is it not? 
We get not only the principal, but we get interest. 

Mr. SNELL. We get reasonable interest, but of eyen more 
importance is the fact we get something definite. We have a 
definite bond of the German Government to pay, whereas at the 
present time all we have is an open book account. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, these deferred payments 
due on account of the Army of Occupation beat interest at the 
rate of 35g per cent from September, 1929? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. On all of the deferred payments? 

Mr. SNELL. That is the average. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then the aggregate amount of these de- 
ferred payments will make up the total amount due on account 
of the cost of the Army of Occupation, less 10 per cent? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Are we to understand that we will have 
the obligation of the Germany Government entirely irrespective of 
any arrangement that she has made with any other powers, or 
is this in some way mixed up with the claims of other powers? 

Mr. SNELL. This has nothing to do with the Young plan 
and has no relation with any other country. It is the direct 
obligation of the German Government to the Government of the 
United States, and we get their bonds for the full amount. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We get their bonds? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the German Government hypothecate 
anything at all to secure the payment of these bonds? 

Mr. SNELL. Not as I understand it. It is the direct bond 
of the German Government, that is all. 

Mr. DENISON. And these payments for the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission run over a period of how many 
years? 

Mr. SNELL. Fifty-two years. 

Mr. DENISON. What arrangement is made for the payment 
of those claims? 

Mr, SNELL. For the first 35 years all of it goes toward 
the payment of private claims, and for the last 17 years toward 
Government claims. 

Mr. DENISON. How are the priorities established? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not tell the gentleman that. 
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' Mr. DENISON. Will some of these claimants have to wait 
for 35 years to get their money? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand it, the money has already 
been appropriated by Congress and those claims have been paid, 
We are now being reimbursed for the money that we have 
advanced. 

Mr: SNELL, Certainly; I had forgotten that. 

Mr, DUNBAR. It is a fact that the United States now has 
paid more than $91,000,000 on these mixed claims? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Why the discrepancy of interest in one case of 
35g per cent and in the other 5 per cent? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not answer that question. I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in order that there may be 
no misunderstanding as to the attitude of the members of the 
minority on the Rules Committee, and some members at least 
of the minority on the floor of the House, I rise to make a brief 
statement with reference to the acquiescence of the Democrats 
on the Rules Committee in reporting out this rule. We all 
understand, of course, that it is a matter of considerable im- 
portance to our country and to the Treasury to have some final 
adjustment of these differences involved in the settlement of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, and also with reference to the pay- 
ment of money expended by our Government for the army of 
occupation in Germany after the armistice. 

I am informed that the minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, at least several of them, are not in favor of 
the terms of this settlement and have registered their opposition 
by voting against it. It is my further information that no in- 
tensive effort will be made by those gentlemen to defeat the bill. 
As far as the members of the minority on the Rules Committee 
is concerned, we acquiesced in reporting this rule because we 
thought it a matter of sufficient importance to justify its con- 
sideration by the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR}. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, as a member of 
the Rules Committee, I want it thoroughly understood that I 
am not only in favor of the rule but am also in favor of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

os SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10480) to author- 
ize the settlement of the indebtedness of the German Reich to 
the United States on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs of the 
United States army of occupation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10480, with Mr. LEHLBACH in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10480, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the German 
Reich to the United States on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs of the United 
States army of occupation. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, we have now reached a stage in our relations with Ger- 
many that makes it necessary to enter into direet financial 
relations with that country. Heretofore our relations with 
Germany have been indirect, and the money we have received 
has been received through the agency of other governments or 
through the Reparations Commission. But recently the nations 
which are Germany’s creditors arranged to enter into separate 
agreements with that Government for the settlement of their 
claims, and the agencies that heretofore collected the money 
paid over to us will be dispensed with, so that unless we settle 
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our relations with Germany we shall be without any agency 
with which to collect the money due us or have any financial 
agreement with her for the orderly payment of money due us. 

These claims consist of two kinds. After the war, at the 
request of Germ 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is not that agreement for the pay- 
ment of reparations part of the treaty? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; but no arrangement has been made by 
which that is to be effected. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The arrangement has been an inter- 
national arrangement, so far as an arrangement can be made? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

The German Government, after the war, desired our troops 
to occupy certain German territory, agreeing to pay the cost 
of that occupation. Our Government sent troops into that 
country, maintained, and later withdrew them. That cost 
amounted on the whole to something like $292,000,000. 

The other claims arise out of the indebtedness of the United 
States against Germany for injuries suffered by our citizens 
and the United States at the hands of the German Government 


Chairman, will the gentleman 


during the war, the total at this time being about the sum of 


$256,000,000. This bill authorizes a settlement on a basis that 
we will receive payments during a period of about 52 years. 

Germany has already adopted legislation of this kind, so that 
our relations with her are very cordial in this matter, and as 
soon as we adopt this legislation the arrangement becomes 
effective. 

We have received heretofore the payments that would be due 
under various plans that have been proposed up to September 
1 of last year, so that there has been no attempt on the part of 
Germany to evade the obligations in any way or to defer the 
payments, 

As I stated in the beginning, the United States has heretofore 
been an outside party in all the engagements and arrangements 
that have been entered into by the governments of the world 
against Germany. 

It may be interesting just to recite briefly the history of these 
matters. The Wadsworth agreement of May 25, 1923, was the 
first attempt to make a settlement. That agreement was signed 
by the principal allied powers and the United States, and pro- 
vided that the United States should be reimbursed for the ex- 
penses of the army of occupation in 12 equal installments. 
These installments were to be repaid out of funds collected from 
Germany by the allied powers. This agreement was never rati- 
fied, but $14,725,154.40 was released to the United States when 
the Paris agreement of January 14, 1925, became effective. 

In 1923, due to the unstable conditions in Germany, it became 
apparent that the demands of the Allies greatly exceeded the 
eapacity of Germany to pay, at least in the immediate future, so 
the whole question of her war obligations was again considered. 

The Reparation Commission, on November 30, 1923, invited a 
commission of experts, under the leadership of General Dawes, 
to consider three questions: First, balancing the German 
budget; second, stabilization of German currency; and, third, 
reparation payments by Germany in the immediate future. The 
Dawes committee reported in the spring of 1924. 

Now, it was apparent that when they were determining the 
entire amount that Germany should pay, unless the claim of the 
United States was presented it would not be included’ in that 
amount. Three things were evident: 

First. That Germany was virtually in receivership. 

Second. Payments provided for to represent Germany’s capac- 
ity to pay. 

Third. The United States could not expect to receive payment 
of any sum not included in the plan. 

In order to provide for the distribution of the annual pay- 
ments made by Germany representatives of all creditor coun- 
need met and signed an agreement at Paris on January 14, 

Under the terms of this Paris agreement the United States 
was to receive payments on two counts. First, $13,000,000 an- 
nually, beginning September 1, 1926, for expenses of the army 
of oceupation costs until such costs were fully liquidated. These 
payments were to be a first charge on cash available for trans- 
fer out of the Dawes annuities after providing for certain 
obligations. Second, the United States was to receive on the 
account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission 214 
per cent of all receipts from Germany available for distribution 
as reparations, but such amount was not to exceed $10,700,000 
in any one year. 

Germany was not a party to this agreement. It was a meet- 
ing of the creditors of Germany acting as receivers, determining 
what amount they could collect from an insolvent debtor. 
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The United States has received in full to September 1, 1929, 
the amounts provided for it by the Paris agreement, so that up 
to that time the moneys due us from Germany have been paid. 
The Dawes plan was intended to be simply a temporary arrange- 
ment to tide over to the time when the condition of Germany 
might be supposed to have attained some stability. 

Now, as to the Young plan, named after an American who 
participated in the negotiations, on September 16, 1928, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan agreed 
that a committee of financial experts should be selected to 
prepare proposals for a complete and final settlement of the 
reparations problem. The Young committee met in Paris on 
February 11, 1929, and reached a final agreement on June 7, 
1929. i 

The Young plan provides that Germany shall pay an average 
annuity (exclusive of payments on her external loan of 1924) 
of $473,000,000 for a period of 37 years, and varying annuities 
for 22 additional years. 

Under this plan the United States is to receive, first, for com- 
bined claims for costs of occupation and mixed claims an aver- 
age annuity of $15,700,000 for 37 years; and, second, a flat 
annuity of $9,700,000 for 15 years thereafter. The Young plan, 
when adopted, will supersede the Dawes plan. All machinery 
through which payments have heretofore been collected from 
Germany and distributed to creditor governments will be 
abolished. 

Now, two courses are open to the United States: First, to 
adopt the Young plan, with its many complicated arrangements, 
which has no application to the United States; and second, to 
negotiate a simpler, separate agreement with Germany alone. 
The United States can enter into relations with the other na- 
tions adopting the Young plan and be a party to the arrange- 
ments which other nations have made with Germany. But our 
country so far has abstained from any entangling alliances with 
other nations dealing with Germany. 

So this bill proposes that we now absolutely segregate our- 
selves from any relations with other countries in the matter 
of settlement with Germany and make our own settlement with 
her direct, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Then what is the significance of 
the last sentence in paragraph No. 1 on page 2 of the bill if we 
have nothing to do with the settlement of other German war 
debts? Line 15 says: 


The obligations of Germany hereinabove set forth in this paragraph 
shall cease as soon as all the payment contemplated by the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928 have been completed and the bonds have 
not been matured evidencing such obligations shall be canceled and 
returned to Germany. 


That provision indicates some relationship to the debts owing 
to other countries, does it not? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think not. My understanding is that this 
entire matter, the entire bill relates only to the debts which 
Germany owes us and the collection of them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But we cancel all bonds that are 
outstanding. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That relates to the former act of this Goy- 
ernment relating to debts owed to the United States or her 
nationals, known as the settlement of war claims act of 1928. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Was that the Dawes plan? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. It was an act of Congress. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. That is provided for in this bill, 
H. R. 10480. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I must confess I do not quite understand 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In H. R. 10480, on page 2, at the 
end of line 15, there is a provision for and condition upon 
which a share of the debt from Germany to the United States 
is to be canceled. The bill contains this language: 


The obligations of Germany hereinabove set forth in this paragraph 
shall cease as soon as all the payments contemplated by the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928 have been completed. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Why, surely. When a debtor pays his debts 
in full, while there may still be outstanding some obligations 
of his for which there is no just claim, these ought to be 
canceled. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But if there is no relationship be- 
tween what Germany owes us, and it is completely independent 
of what Germany owes other countries, then why cancel a part 
of the debt that Germany owes us when other debts that 
Germany owes haye been paid? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. If the gentleman is referring to debts owed 
by Germany to other nations, he is in error. It does not have 
anything to do with any other nation. It is only relations be- 
persia United States and Germany that are dealt with in 

1is = 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Is it not a fact that the settlement 
of war claims act of 1928, which has just been referred to, 
provides for the adjustment as between three classes of claim- 
ants growing out of the World War, namely, American holders 
of mixed claims, German owners of private property located in 
the United States and seized through the Alien Property Cus- 
todian by way of security, and German owners of ships, radio 
stations, and patents also located in the United States and 
seized by the United States during the war? The act has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do, I think, with the settlement of the debts 
which the gentleman from Kansas has in mind, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Does this bill afford the only opportunity 
os Congress will have to approve or disapprove of the Young 
plan? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Young plan is not involved in this at 
all. We propose to separate ourselves entirely from that. We 
refuse to enter into any part of the Young plan. We make 
our own arrangement with Germany direct, having no connec- 
tion with the claims or settlements made by other nations. This 
arrangement is between the United States and Germany only, 
relating to their settlement of the claim we have against them, 
and will be dissociated from every other government and every 
other plan. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think there is some danger, because of 
the involvement in the report that is made—it is referred to as 
Senate Document No. 95 of the Seventy-first Congress. What 
I am fearful of is that there is an involvement of reparations 
with war debts. The gentleman, I know, is in accord with the 
declared policy of the last administration, to the effect that 
there should be no mixing of reparations with war debts. I am 
fearful that in the adoption of this report there is involvement. 
Can the gentleman assure us that there is no such involvement? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is my understanding that there is not. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Are these payments that are to be made 
under this bill to be made direct by Germany to the United 
States, or are they to be made through the Bank of Inter- 
national Settlements? 

1 HAWLEY. They are to be paid into the Federal reserve 
nk, 

Mr. McFADDEN. By whom are they to be paid to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank? 

Mr. HAWLEY. By the German agencies. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. By what German agencies? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The fiscal agencies of the Government of 
Germany. 

Mr. McFADDEN. The fiscal agent of the German Goyern- 
ment might be the Bank of International Settlements. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Well, it is to be paid on the authority of 
whatever officer in Germany corresponds to our Secretary of 
the Treasury, as I understand. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Direct to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York? Is that correct? 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think so. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would be glad to be enlightened on that 
particular point. 

Mr. DUNBAR. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Somewhere in the gentleman’s report the 
distinct statement is made that this settlement is not in accord 
with the Young plan; the Young plan has nothing whatever to 
do with it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. DUNBAR. And that our settlement proposition is with 
the German Government direct, regardless of any arrangements 
that might be made between Germany, in accord with the Young 
plan, and any other nation. I can not recall where I read that, 
but somewhere in the gentleman’s report that is distinctly 
stated. 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the question of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN], let me read: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


All bonds issued hereunder shall be payable both principal and inter- 
est, if any, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for credit in the 
general account of the Treasurer of the United States in funds immedi- 
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ately available on the date when payment is due in United States gold 
coin in an amount in dollars equivalent to the amount due in reichs- 
marks, nt the average of the middle rates prevailing on the Berlin 
Bourse, during the half monthly period preceding the date of payment. 
Germany undertakes to have the Reichsbank certify to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York on the date of payment the rate of exchange 
at which the transfer shall be made. Germany undertakes for the pur- 
poses of this agreement that the reichsmark shall haye and shall retain 
its convertibility into gold or devisen as contemplated in section 31 of 
the present Reichsbank law and that for these purposes the reichsmark 
shall have and shall retain a mint parity of 1/2790 kilogram of fine 
gold as defined In the German coinage law of August 30, 1924. 


Mr. McFADDEN. The gentleman will assure us there is no 
mixing of war debts with reparation? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman mean European war 
debts? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Of other nations? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. That there is no involvment of reparation 
payments with war debts. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the gentleman mean war claims of 
other nations on Germany? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Xes, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Then, this is not a ratification of the 
Young plan in any sense? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. I said that before, and I respectfully 
insist on it, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I wish to read from your report substan- 
tially just what the gentleman has said, It is on page 3, the 
second paragraph. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the language of the bill on page 1, lines 7 and 8, that this 
proposed authorization in this bill is to be 
under the terms and conditions set forth in Senate Document No. 95, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session. 


Mr. HAWLEY. The bill provides for the settlement. 

With the approval of the President, the State and Treasury 
Departments have negotiated with the German Government a 
form of agreement under the terms of which it is proposed that 
the United States will receive from Germany on account of the 
costs of the United States army of occupation an average an- 
nuity of 25,300,000 marks (about $6,026,000) for a period of 37 
years, and on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission a flat annuity of 40,800,000 marks (about $9,700,000) 
for a period of 52 years. Under the Young plan the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain forego the collection of 
about 10 per cent of their total army costs. At a critical stage 
of the deliberations of the Young committee, the President, 
after a conference concerning the entire situation with leaders 
of both Houses of Congress, none of whom raised any objection, 
stated for the information of the Young committee that he was 
prepared to recommend to the Congress that it authorize the 
acceptance of the annuities allocated to the United States which 
involye a similar reduction of 10 per cent of our army costs, 

A statement of the army cost account as of September 1, 
1929, follows: 


Army costa 
Total army-cost charges ss), including nses of 
interallied Rhineland High Commission (American 
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Credits to Germany: 
Armistice funds (cas eash requisi- 
tions on German Government) 


$202, 663, 435. 79 


$37, 509, 605. 97 


Provost fines- 159, 033. 64 
Abandoned enemy war material_ 5, 240. 759. 4 
Armistice trucks l, 088. 3 
Spare parts for armistice trucks 355, 546. 73 
Coal acquired by army of occu- 
arr. 756. 33 


44, 797, 790. 30 
247, 865, 645. 49 


Payments received : 
Under the army-cost agreement 
923, which was 
agreement of 
Under Paris agreement of Jan. 
14, 1925 


14, 725, 154. 40 
39, 203, 725. 89 


53, 928, 880. 29 


Balance due as of Sept. 1, 1929_.._.___-_____ 193, 936, 765. 20 

After allowing for the 10 per cent reduction, amounting to 
$29,266,343.58, the sum due on account of army costs will be 
$164,670,421.62. The United States will receive on account of 


tkis debt about $249,000,000 in varying annuities over a period of 
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37 years. The difference of about $85,000,000 is intended to com- 
pensate the United States for the deferment of its payments 
over a 37-year period rather than the 15-year period provided 
for under the Paris agreement, and represents interest at a rate 
of about 35 per cent per annum on such deferred payments. 

A statement of the estimated amount still due from Germany 
as of September 1, 1929, on account of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission follows: 


Mizved claims 


Principal of awards certified 
Treasury for payment 
Interest up to Aug, 31. 1929__---- 


Estimated principal 
awards yet to be 
certified 


to 
$113, 295, 478. 68 


59, 407, 605. 03 


amount of 
entered and 
Estimated Interest up to Aug. 31, 

c PR 


$172, 703, 083. 71 


53, 000, 000. 00 
8 to United States Govern- 
Pir EEE EIN ee PDD 42, 034, 794. 41 
Interest up to Aug. 31, 1929 22, 900, 000. 00 
64, 934, T94. 41 
290, 637, 878. 12 
Received from Germany up to Aug. 
RS Cy eee ea — 31, 831, 472. 03 
Earnings and profits on invest- 
et Poe ee ae 2, 149, 692. 70 
33, 981, 164. 73 
Estimated balance due as of 
Bapt „ I ees 256, 656, 713. 39 


Under the Paris agreement the United States received during 
the standard Dawes year the sum of about $10,700,000 (45,000,- 
000 marks) on account of mixed claims awards. The sum pro- 
vided in the proposed agreement with Germany is an annual 
payment over 52 years of about $9,700,000 (40,800,000 marks). 
It is estimated that this latter annuity will pay in full all of the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, in fayor of the United States and its nationals, with 
interest. On the basis of the annuity granted to the United 
States on this account under the Paris agreement, it was esti- 
mated that the awards to private claimants would have been 
paid in approximately 30 years and the awards to the Govern- 
ment in about 14 additional years. Under the proposed agree- 
ment it is estimated that the private claimants will be paid in 
full in about 35 years and that the Government will receive its 
payments in about 17 additional years with simple interest at 
5 per cent. In other words, under the proposed agreement it will 
require approximately 5 additional years to pay off the private 
claimants and about 3 additional years to pay the Govern- 
ment’s claims, all deferred payments, however, continuing to 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

The proposed agreement follows in general those made with 
our other foreign debtors except that the obligations to be 
issued thereunder are payable in marks rather than dollars and 
are unassignable. The German Government, however, under- 
takes to maintain the mint parity of the mark. 

4 i following official documents state the proposals in greater 
etail: 


Made the day of 19___, at the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, between the Government of the German 
Reich, hereinafter called Germany, party of the first part, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, hereinafter called the United 
States, party of the second part. 

Whereas Germany is obligated under the provisions of the armistice 
convention signed November 11, 1918, and of the treaty signed at Ber- 
lin, August 25, 1921, to pay to the United States the awards, and 
interest thereon, entered and to be entered in favor of the United States 
Government and its nationals by the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, established in pursuance of the agreement of Au- 
gust 10, 1922; and 

Whereas the United States is also entitled to be reimbursed for the 
costs of its army of occupation; and 

Whereas Germany having made and the United States having received 
payments in part satisfaction on account of these two obligations desire 
to make arrangements for the complete and final discharge of said 
obligations ; * 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and the mutual cove- 
nants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1. Amounts to be paid: (a) Germany shall pay and the United States 
shall accept in full satisfaction of all of Germany's obligations remain- 
ing on account of awards, including interest thereon, entered and to be 
entered by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, 
the sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for the period of September 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, and the sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks per annum 
from April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1981. As evidence of this indebtedness 
Germany shall issue to the United States at par, as of September 1, 
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1920, bonds of Germany, the first of which shall be in the principal 
amount of 40,800,000 reichsmarks, dated September 1, 1929, and matur- 
ing March 31, 1930, and cach of the others of which shal. be in the 
principal amount of 20,400,000 reichsmarks, dated September 1, 1929, 
and maturing serially on September 30, 1980, and on each succeeding 
March 31 and September 30 up to and including March 31, 1981. The 
obligations of Germany hereinabove set forth In this paragraph shall 
cease as soon as all of the payments contemplated by the settlement of 
war claims act of 1928 have been completed and the bonds not then 
matured evidencing such obligations shall be canceled and returned to 
Germany. 

(b) Germany shall pay and the United States shall accept in full 
reimbursement of the amounts remaining due on account of the costs 
of the United States army of occupation, the amounts set forth on the 
several dates fixed in the following schedule: 

Reichsmarks 


9, 300, 000 
9, 300, 000 


000 
. 650, 000 
12, 650, 000 


i, . 
17. 650. 000 
17. 650, 000 
17. 650, 000 
000 


17, 650, 

17, 650, 000 
17. 650, 000 
17, 650, 

17, 650, 000 
17. 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 


12, 750, 000 
12, 650, 000 


12, 

12, 650, 000 
12, 650, 000 
12, j 

12, 650, 000 
12, 650, 000 
12. 650, 000 
12, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 


As evidence of this indebtedness, Germany shall issue to the United 
States at par, as of September 1, 1929, bonds of Germany, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, and maturing on March 31, 1930, and on each suc- 
ceeding September 30 and March 31, in the amounts and on the several 
dates fixed in the preceding schedule. 

2. Form of bonds: All bonds issued hereunder to the United States 
shall be payable to the Government of the United States of America 
and shall be signed for Germany by the Reichsschuldenyerwaltung. 
The bonds issued for the amounts to be paid under paragraph No. 
1 (a) of this agreement shall be issued in 103 pieces, with maturities 
and in denominations corresponding to the payments therein set forth, 
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and shall be substantially in the form set forth in “ Exhibit A” hereto 
annexed and shall bear no interest, unless payment thereof is postponed 
pursuant to puragraph No. 5 of this agreement. The bonds issued for 
the amounts to be paid under paragraph No. 1 (b) of this agreement 
shall be issued in 73 pieces, with maturities and in denominations cor- 
responding to the payments therein set forth, and shall be substantially 
in the form set forth in Exhibit B” hereto annexed, and shall bear no 
interest unless payment thereof is postponed pursuant to paragraph 
No. 5 of this agreement. 

3. Method of payment: All bonds issued hereunder shall be payable 
both principal and interest, if any, at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for credit in the general account of the Treasurer of the United 
States in funds immediately available on the date when payment is due 
in United States gold coin in an amount in dollars equivalent to tie 
amount due in reichsmarks, at the average of the middle rates prevail- 
ing on the Berlin Bourse during the half-monthly period preceding the 
date of payment. Germany undertakes to have the Reichsbank certify 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on the date of payment the 
rate of exchange at which the transfer shall be made. Germany under- 
takes for the purposes of this agreement that the reichsmark shall have 
and shall retain its convertibility into gold or devisen as contemplated 
in section 31 of the present Reichsbank law, and that for these purposes 
the reichsmark shall have and shall retain a mint parity of 1/2790 
kilogram of fine gold as defined in the German coinage law of August 
30, 1924. 7 

4. Security: The United States hereby agrees to accept the full faith 
and credit of Germany as the only security and guaranty for the fulün- 
ment of Germany's obligations hereunder. 

5. Postponement of payment: Germany, at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice in writing to the United States may post- 
pone any payment on account of principal falling due as hereinabove 
provided, to any subsequent September 30 and March 31 not more than 
two and one-half years distant from its due date, but only on condition 
that in case Germany shall at any time exercise this option as to any 
payment of principal, the two payments falling due in the next succeed- 
ing 12 months can not be postponed to any date more than two years 
distant from the date when the first payment therein becomes due un- 
less and until the payments previously postponed shall actually have 
been made, and the two payments falling due in the second succeeding 
12 months can not be postponed to any date more than one year distant 
from the date when the first payment therein becomes due unless and 
until the payments previously postponed shall actually have been made, 
and further payments can not be postponed at all unless and until all 
payments of principal previously postponed shall actually have been 
made, All payments provided for under paragraph No. 1 (a) of this 
agreement so postponed shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, and all payments provided for under para- 
graph No. 1 (b) of this agreement so postponed shall bear interest at 
the rate of 354 per cent per annum, payable semiannually. 

6. Puyments before maturity: Upon not less than 90 days’ advance 
notice in writing to the United States and the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, Germany may, on March 31 or 
September 30 of any year, make adyance payments on account of any 
bonds issued under this agreement and held by the United States. Any 
such advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds 
as may be indicated by Germany at the time of the payment. 

7. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest, if any, of all 
bonds issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, and shall 
be exempt from any and all taxes or other public dues, present or 
future, imposed by or under authority of Germany or any political or 
local taxing authority within Germany. 

8. Notices: Any notice from or by Germany shall be sufficient if deliv- 
ered to the American Embassy at Berlin or to the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. Any notice, request, 
or consent under the hand of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States shall be deemed and taken as the notice, request, or consent of 
the United States and shall be sufficient If delivered at the German 
Embassy at Washington or at the office of the German Ministry of 
Finance at Berlin. The United States in its discretion may waive any 
notice required hereunder, but any such walver shall be In writing and 
shall not extend to or affect any subsequent notice or impair any right 
of the United States to require notice hereunder, 

9. Compliance with legal requirements: Germany and the United 
States, each for itself, represents and agrees that the execution and 
delivery of this agreement have in all respects been duly authorized, and 
that all acts, conditions, and legal formalities which should have been 
completed prior to the making of this agreement have been completed as 
required by the laws of Germany and of the United States, respectively, 
and in conformity therewith. 

10. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall be in the English and German languages, both 
texts having equal force, and each counterpart having the force and 
effect of an original. 
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In witness whereof, Germany has caused this agreement to be executed 
on its behalf by its ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at 
Washington thereunto duly authorized, and the United States has like- 
wise caused this agreement to be executed on its behalf by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved „all on the day and year first 
above written. 


THE GERMAN REICH, 
By 8 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
Tue UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


By ` 
Becretary of the Treasury. 
Approved : 
8 
President. 
EXHIBIT A 
(Form of bond) 
THE GERMAN REICH 
R. M. 20,400,000 No. — 


The German Reich, bereinafter called Germany, in consideration of 
the premises and the mutual covenants contained in an agreement 
dated between it and the United States of America, hereby 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, on , the sum of 
twenty million four hundred thousand reichsmarks (R. M. 20,400,000). 
This bond is payable at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York in gold 
coin of the United States of America in an amount in dollars equiva- 
lent to the amount due in reichsmarks at the average of the middle 
rates prevailing on the Berlin Bourse during the half-monthly period 
preceding the date of payment. 

This bond is payable without deduction for, and is exempt from, 
any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed by 
or under authority of Germany or any politica! or local taxing authority 
within Germany. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph num- 
ber 1 (a) of an agreement dated „between Germany 
and the United States, to which agreement this bond is subject and 
to which reference is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Germany has caused this bond to be executed 
on its behalf by the Reichsschuldenverwaltung and delivered at the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, by its ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, 
as of September 1, 1929. 


For THE GERMAN REICH, 
THE REICHSSCHULDENVERWALTUNG, 


By President. 
, Member. 
Pxamwr B 
(Form of bond) 
THE GERMAN REICH 


R. M. 5 5 

The German Reich, hereinafter called Germany, in consideration of 
the premises and the mutual covenants contained in an agreement 
dated between it and the United States of America, hereby 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, on , the sum of 
reichsmarks (R. M. —————-). This bond is payable at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in gold coin of the United States of 
America in an amount in dollars equivalent to the amount due in 
reichsmarks at the average of the middle rates prevailing on the 
Berlin Bourse during the half-monthly period preceding the date of 
payment, 

This bond is payable without deduction for, and is exempt from, any 
and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed by or 
under authority of Germany or any political or local taxing authority 
within Germany. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph No. 1 
(b) of an agreement dated ——-————, between Germany and the 
United States, to which agreement this bond is subject and to which 
reference is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Germany has caused this bond to be executed 
on its behalf by the Reichsschuldenverwaltung and delivered at the 
city of Washington, D. C., by its ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, as of September 
1, 1929. 


For Toe German REICH, 
Tee REICHSSCHULDENVERWALTUNG, 
By President. 


, Member. ~- 
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NOTES TO BR EXCHANGED BETWEEN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 
SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE EXECUTION OF THE AGREEMENT FOR THE 
COMPLETE AND FINAL DISCHARGE OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF GERMANY TO 
THE UNITED STATES WITH RESPECT TO THE AWARDS MADE BY THE 
MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, AND FOR THE 
COSTS OF THIS GOVERNMENT'S ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
The German Government (the Government of the United States) has 

the honor to set forth its understanding of paragraph No. 4 of the 

agreement executed this day between the United States and Germany in 
the following sense: 

(a) In respect of the acceptance by the United States of the full 
faith and credit of Germany as the only security and guaranty for the 
fulfillment of Germany's obligations under the agreement, Germany 
will be in the same position as the principal debtors of the United 
States under the debt-funding agreements which exist between them 
and the United States. 

(b) Nothing contained therein shall be construed as requiring the 
United States to release any German property which it now holds 
other than as heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. 

The German Government (the Government of the United States) 
also desires to expressly recognize, so far as the agreement executed 
this day between the United States and Germany is concerned, the 
prior rights of the holders of the bonds of the German external loan 
as provided in the general bond securing the loan dated October 10, 
1924. 

The United States has reccived the sum of R. M. and the 
sum of R. M. on account of the bonds No. 1 to be delivered 
under paragraphs No. 1 (a) and 1 (b), respectively, of the agree- 
ment executed this day between the United States and Germany. 
The receipt of these amounts will be evidenced by an indorsement by 
the United States on the bonds on account of which the sums were 
received. 

The agreement executed this day between the United -States and 
Germany is substituted for the direct arrangement providing for the 
realization by the United States of its 2% per cent share in German 
payments under the experts’ plan of 1924. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am not going to make any speech 
upon this bill, for reasons satisfactory to myself. I do not 
expect to vote for the bill, but I realize the futility of any 
fight being made on it. The Committee on Ways and Means 
were practically all in favor of the bill when it was reported 
out. I am simply going to state to the House just what this 
bill does, and will be content after I have voted against it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Inasmuch as the gentleman is going to 
explain this matter, I would like to have him, if he will, explain 
what effect this 10 per cent reduction has in connection with 
the possibility of its ratifying the Young plan. In other words, 
my own thought is that the reduction of 10 per cent in the 
volume of these payments is a backhanded endorsement of the 
Young plan, inasmuch as it says definitely it shall not be opera- 
tive without it. 

Mr. CRISP. I think the hearing before the committee was 
indefinite and uncertain as to the question which the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee has propounded to my 
chairman, and which he now propounds to me. I will give him 
all the information I have on it, and, of course, I can not give 
anything but what I know. 

The effect of this bill is for the United States to reduce its 
claim against Germany by $29,000,000 on account of the cost 
of our army of occupation in Germany. It further extends the 
time for the payment of this money 15 years. That is all that 
is intended to be accomplished by this bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I will not yield until I haye made my statement. 
It is fair to state that all of the other creditors of Germany 
have reduced their claims for reparation agaiust Germany on 
account and the cost of army of occupation in the same way 
that the United States is reducing its claim for reparations, 
Of course, the other nations have this in view: It enables them 
to collect hundreds of billions of marks of war reparations which 
Germany owes them, while the United States has no claim and 
makes no claim against Germany for anything except the cost 
of the army of occupation—and the army went there at the 
request of Germany—and the small amount of reparations that 
the United States has received for its nationals, its private citi- 
gens, who had claims against Germany in which the United 
States Government had no interest. This bill is intended to do 
just those two things, namely, to reduce the claim of the United 
States against Germany by $29,000,000 and to extend the time of 
payment 15 years. 
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The testimony was indefinite as to how these payments should 
be made, and, therefore, unsatisfactory. I think it is fair to say 
this to the House—because I always try to take the House into 
the fullest confidence in any matter that I present to it, and I 
did not know this when we had the hearing on this bill, but 
subsequently it developed that before the Young plan was 
finally agreed to there was a conference at the White House 
with President Hoover and that there were present the 
Speaker, Mr. Tison, Mr. HAwLEY, and Mr. GARNER; also Sen- 
ator Watson, Senator Smoor, Senator Harrison, or Senator 
Srarmons. The matter was considered, and before the Young 
plan finally was agreed to, these leaders of the two Houses and 
the President agreed to offer no objection to it, and the Young 
plan was approved and went into effect. That is the whole his- 
tory of the matter, so far as it was brought out before the 
Ways and Means Committee. I now yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I was just going to ask the gentleman— 
and he has practically answered my question—why this reduc- 
tion is made now, when it comes out that this reduction of 
$29,000,000 is made by us in order that the Young plan may 
become effective. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Garner is in conference, and he insisted on 
my explaining the matter to the House, I have given the House 
all the information that I have on the subject. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That is the fact, is it not, that that 
was practically our contribution in order to make the Young 
plan effective. 

Mr. CRISP. I have explained the whole thing and that is 
all I can do. What actuated them or what their motives or 
reasons were, of course, I can not say, but I have given you the 
facts. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York on what he bases his conclusion, and simply because it 
accords with the reduction made by other governments he is 
justified in saying that it was made so that we might indorse 
the Young plan. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No; I did not say that. I said there 
was a question whether the Young plan would become effective 
and whether it could be consummated, as I understand from 
the statements made here, and that we agreed to reduce the 
amount of Germany's obligation to us by $29,000,000, which was 
a definite obligation to pay the cost of the army of occupation. 

Mr. CRISP. Ten per cent of $291,000,000 is $29,000,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Which appears to have been made in 
order that we might facilitate the Young plan going into effect. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I do not think that had anything to do with 
it. I think it was because we did not want to demand any 
more from Germany than the other nations were demanding. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is an important measure and one upon which 
the House should be fully informed. I think it is very. evident 
from the answers that have been made to the interrogatories 
here to-day that the House is not being fully advised on this 
particular piece of legislation. 

To my mind there is a serious possibility of involvement, by 
the passage of this legislation, of reparations and war debts 
through the acceptance of this 10 per cent reduction of the 
costs of Army occupation, which is a part of the Young plan, 
which reduction caused a rewriting of the schedules of the 
Young plan, and in order to have it enforced it must be accepted 
both under the Young plan and by the Congress. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. CRISP. I simply want to say to the gentleman that so 
far as I am concerned I was giving the House all the informa- 
tion I had. Of course, I had nothing to do with it and had 
no way of knowing what was going on in Europe. I had noth- 
ing to do with the collection of reparations, I had nothing to 
to do with the administration of the Government, and I simply 
informed the House fully as to all the pertinent matters that 
came out before the Ways and Means Committee, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I know the gentleman is correct in that. 
He is always frank with the House. There is a lack of definite 
information in connection with this particular matter, as I will 
attempt to show if I have sufficient time to explain the matter 
fully to the House. 

On several occasions I have spoken in the House and out of 
the House on this particular subject. It is an important matter 
to the United States. - The Coolidge administration was very 


careful to see to it that there was no involvement of repara- 
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tions with war debts, and that is the question that is involved 
here. They did not dare to come here with a proposition 
directly asking for approval of the Young plan. They come here 
with a proposition to indirectly approve the Young plan, and 
that is what this question involves. There is graye danger in 
involving the war debt and reparations problems by the action 
which the House will be taking to-day. 

Just how the Young plan is to work is set forth in a dispatch 
to the New York Times of May 19 by James, one of their leading 
international writers, from which the following is a quotation: 


Not only does the Young plan bring France, the greatest allied ered- 
itor, and the debtor, Germany, into better relations, but the plan, 
through the working of the international bank at Basel, promises im- 
portant political results, not only for the European nations but for the 
United States as well. 

From now on it is a question of the European debt to America rather 
than the debts of the individual states which borrowed money from 
Washington. 

The Young plan coordinates the whole business, From to-day Ger- 
many pays to meet the obligations to America of the former Allies, 

As long as the Young plan works, the payments to America do not 
fall directly on the taxpayers of Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
debtors to America. 

The Young plan sets forth definitely the sums Germany must pay for 
57 years to meet the annuities due to America. ‘Two-thirds of what 
Germany pays goes to the United States in this manner while one-third 
goes to the allied creditors. Should America ever remit the claims on 
the former Allies, Germany will profit to the extent of two-thirds of any 
such remission. * * © 

The payments to America do not constitute any part of the burden 
on the British taxpayers this year, or any years so long as the Young 
plan works. 


This is a definite statement of the position of Europe. Europe 
Sees no difference between reparations payments and war debts. 
They think that the ratification we are asked to put through 
here to-day is an absolute mixing of these two things, and this 
is the fight that the United States has always had with Europe. 
The allied countries propose that Germany shall pay to the 
United States the debt that Germany owes to the Allies. It is 
a very clever scheme and they are about to put it across. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman must remember that these 
newspaper men are very clever fellows, too. Has the gentleman 
any more authentic information than a newspaper dispatch of 
this character? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think the gentleman will be satisfied by 
the time I have finished with this matter. 

Mr. CROWTHER. They are about the cleverest people in 
the world, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I realize that. 

Mr. CROWTHER. And one has to read between the lines to 
find out what is the honest subject matter in many of these 
dispatches, 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think there is grave danger of involve- 
ment of international reparations with war-debt settlements in 
this bill to-day. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the International Banking Association 
have anything to do with this? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The international bankers are involved in 
this situation, of course. 

The concurrent memorandum signed by the European experts 
at the time the Young plan was signed refers to their payments 
to the United States as “ outpayments,” and names specific sums 
out of the annual German reparations which are required to 
cover these outpayments. It provides that in the event of mod- 
ifications of those obligations for outpayments by which the 
creditors benefit, Germany shall benefit to the extent of two- 
thirds of the net relief, and as to the last 22 years the whole of 
such relief shall be applied to the reduction of Germany’s lia- 
bilities. 

There is a close connection between this concurrent memoran- 
dum and the Young plan itself. The Young plan fixed the 
amounts of the successive annuities for 37 years to correspond 
with the annual sums due by the allied states to the United 
States, and in these decisions the American members of the com- 
mittee participated. They did not sign the concurrent memo- 
randum, but it was their action as members of the Young com- 
mittee that made the provisions of the concurrent memorandum : 
possible. _ 

What is the bearing upon this general situation of House bill 
10480? 
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If passed as introduced, Congress will have authorized the 
Executive to “ go along with the Young plan.” 

This will be construed in Europe as a definite acceptance of 
the Young plan, which itself was instituted by the European 
governments as “a final and definite setilement of the repara- 
tions problem.” 

The United States will have relinquished its absolute right to 
repayment by the allied states of the debts which they owe, a 
right which it now possesses and which the allied states admit. 
Instead it will have accepted a contingent obligation; for the 
Young plan and the concurrent memorandum make it plain that 
these payments are to come from Germany only. By approval 
and acceptance of the Young plan, the United States will be 
estopped from claiming that allied debts to the United States 
are absolute obligations. 

This is why President Coolidge consistently held that “ there 
is no connection between German reparations and allied debts 
to the United States.” 

The sale of a first slice of $90,000,000 worth of the Young plan 
reparation bonds is about to begin on Wall Street, and there is 
nothing to prevent a succession of similar offerings of the repa- 
ration bonds. The passage of H. R. 10480 unamended, being 
un indorsement of the Young plan, will be an indorsement of 
legitimacy of these bonds. 

Plain sailing for the Young plan in the United States having 
thus been assured, we have this result: 

First. The $11,000,000,000 debt of the allied states to the 
United States becomes only a contingent claim. 

Second. The capital sum of German reparations is paid in 
cash to the Allies (with the money paid by American investors 
in Young plan bonds) and the hazard of nonpayment of an- 
nuities by Germany is borne by the American investors and not 
by the allied governments. 

Now, suppose that American investors do not buy the Young 
plan bonds and that they cease to buy German securities. 

Then Germany can not find the money to pay annuities on 
the commercialized bonds. It was with the money received in 
loans from America that Germany paid annuities under the 
Dawes plan. 

If Germany does not pay annuities approximating the annual 
payments due by allied governments to America then the al- 
lied governments will refuse to pay those annual debts by 
means of taxation on their own people, saying that Germany 
should pay under the Young plan. 

They will say that the cure is in the hands of the United 
States only; that if America requires the allied governments 
to keep up their annual payments, then Americans must con- 
tinue to make adequate loans to Germany so that Germany can 
find the money to pay annuities covering allied annuities to the 
United States. 

In a word, American money must go into Germany continu- 
ally so that Germany can pay annuities covering the annuities 
that the allied states pay to the United States. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman does not claim that 
this bill in any way cancels the agreement made with all the 
allied governments with reference to this matter? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I say there is strong likelihood of this bill 
involving reparation payments with war debts, which is con- 
trary to the earlier announced policy of the entire administra- 
tion, and it is contrary to the announced policy of our State 
Department at the present time. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That does not answer my question. 
This does not dispose of or interfere with the agreements made 
with the allied countries with respect to their debts to the 
United States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I have just said it made a contingent lia- 
bility rather than a direct liability that possibly exists; yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I do not get the connection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. There is that possibility. Now, in connec- 
tion with the effort which is about to be launched in this coun- 
try to sell these reparation bonds, I desire to send to the Clerk’s 
desk a letter which I addressed to the State Department, with 
a copy of their reply, and I will ask that the Clerk may read 
them in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

May 6, 1930. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear MR. SecrREraRy : On several occasions during the past year I 
have spoken in and out of Congress on the subject of the proposed Bank 
for International Scttlements and German reparation bonds, which are 
proposed to be issued and sold under the auspices of this bank through 
the provisions of the Young plan. 
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In this connection I have questioned not only the distribution and sale 
of these bonds in this country because of the possibility therein afforded 
of involving this Government in international affairs against the wishes 
of a majority of our people, but I have raised definitely the question of 
the legality of the issue of these bonds and have set forth in my speeches 
the basis of this belief. 

I am now sending you herewith copies of these several speeches under 
dates of February 10 and 26, March 27, April 7 and 28, and May 2, 
Please consider these speeches together with other definite facts already 
officially in your possession pertaining to this matter, and advise me 
whether or not these particular reparation bonds, which are authorized 
under the Young plan, and of which $300,000,000 are about to be com- 
mercialized, issued, and sold in the major countries of the world in- 
cluding the United States, are legal and fit for the American investing 
public to purchase; whether through the carrying out of this plan there 
is not a possibility of involving this country in international debts and 
reparations by mixing debt settlements with reparation payments by the 
fact that the Bank for International Settlements are authorized to 
ecllect and disperse reparation payments and also to issue and sell 
these reparation bonds to our people; and also whether or not you will 
issue a public statement iu regard to the sale of these reparation bonds 
in this country in eccordance with the already established policy of your 
department in regard to the issue and sale of other foreign securities 
in this country. 

Your prompt reply will be expected. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. T. MCFADDEN. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 10, 1930. 
The Hon, Lovis T. MCFADDEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Sır: I transmit the following replies to the three questions asked in 
your letter of May 6, 1930: 

Question 1: Whether or not these particular reparation bonds, which 
are authorized under the Young plan and of which $300,000,000 are 
abowt to be commercialized, issued, and sold in the major countries of 
the world, including the United States, are legal and fit for the Ameri- 
can investing public to purchase. 

Reply: The bonds to which you refer are those provided for in the 
agreements signed at The Hague conference January 20, 1930, and ap- 
proved by German law of March 13, 1930 (Reichsgesetzblatt, pt. 2, No. 
7, of March 19, 1930). It is understood that these agreements have not 
yet come into force, the ratification and other procedure prescribed 
therein not having been completed. 

The department has not attempted to examine the questions of law 
which your question suggests are involved and does not expect to. The 
Department of State does not undertake to pass upon the legality or 
the soundness of contemplated issues of bonds. ‘This is well under- 
stood. As stated by the Secretary of the Treasury in his report for 
1926 : ` 

“It is the banker floating the loan in this country who must decide 
the question in the first instance, and it is the investor using his sav- 
ings to acquire the security who must finally decide whether or not the 
risk is to be accepted.” 

It is customary for American bankers intending to float foreign loans 
to consult the Department of State before final action is taken by them. 
In failing to raise any objection the department does not pass upon 
the merits of the financing in any way or assume responsibility of any 
sort in connection therewith. 

Question 2: Whether through the carrying out of this plan there is 
not a possibility of involving this country in international debts and 
reparations by mixing debt settlements with reparation payments by the 
fact that the Bank of International Settlements is authorized to collect 
and disperse reparation payments and also to issue and sell these 
reparation bonds to our people? 

Reply: The question is not entirely clear, and in any event seems to 
call only for our opinion. It is not believed that the Government of 
the United States is likely to become involved in the manner you sug- 
gest or otherwise by operation of the Young plan or The Hague confer- 
ence agreements of January 20, 1930, to none of which is the United 
States a party, and none of which engages the responsibility of the 
United States. 

The debt settlements of the United States with other governments are 
evidenced by bonds of each debtor government held in the Treasury of 
the United States. A similar settlement with Germany has been sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Congress. 

Question 3: Whether or not the Department of State will issue a 
public statement in regard to the sale of these reparation bonds in this 
country in accordance with the already established policy of this 
department in regard to the issue and sale of other foreign securities in 
this country? 

Reply: It is not the established policy of the Department or State to 
issue public statements in regard to the issue and sale of foreign securi- 
ties in this country. Occasionally oral reply is made in the press 
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conference to inquiries regarding the department's attitude toward par- 
ticular loans of apparent public interest. 
The question of the issuance of a statement has not yet arisen for 
decision in the matter of the reparation bonds, 
Very truly yours, 
J. P. COTTON. 


During the reading of the letters the time of Mr. MCFADDEN 
expired and he was yielded 15 minutes additional by Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, these letters need no further 
explanation by me; they are perfectly clear to you and they 
should be perfectly clear to the American people that the State 
Department is evasive on this important subject. They are in- 
volved in the international debt situation to the extent that 
they are not being frank with the American people. In view of 
the great uncertainty that exists, not only in this country 
but in England and throughout the world, the State Depart- 
ment should make a definite statement—$300,000,000 worth of 
these German reparation bonds are about to be commercialized 
and sold. Eighty or ninety million are to be sold in the United 
States by the international bankers, who are the official agents 
of leading governments, whose debts are being paid by and 
through money obtained from citizens of the United States. 
The State Department knows this and are in possession of all 
the facts. Why should they not speak frankly now? In two 
weeks these bonds will be offered to the American public. 

Mr. Chairman, in the modern world the most powerful forces 
operating in the field of politics and economics are often the 
least obvious, and by preference those who direct these forces 
frequently choose means which will conceal the ultimate purpose 
and which will not arouse popular discussion or popular or 
political interference. 

In the ancient states of Europe, monarchical and arbitrary 
in their tendencies, this is quite a matter of course. It manifests 
itself especially in their foreign relations, where combinations 
of power effected secretly by a few men or groups determine 
relationships of peace and war and financial and economic alli- 
ances, while they remain unknown to the people and to their 
representatives in parliament. The very objects of these secret 
combinations may remain entirely undisclosed until they become 
obvious in some fait accompli effecting far-reaching changes in 
international relations, 

The history of Europe is the history of mutual aggressions, 
of never-ending perils from without the state, and this condition 
is no doubt the explanation of the fact that the populations of 
Europe in general are politically docile, yielding power of deci- 
sion wholly to a ruling class, and depending upon the skill 
and adroitness of their political supermen to gain advantage for 
the state in foreign negotiation, to carry it into war when 
advantageous, and to obviate the danger of entrance into war 
that would be disastrous. 

No such conditions have been present in the evolution of our 
country. The least of the problems which American statesmen 
have had to face was menace to the integrity of the State from 
foreign attack. The republican principle upon which the Gov- 
ernment was founded called for common counsel in determining 
the relations of the State to foreign governments, lodged the 
power to declare war and to advise and consent to treaties in 
the Congress, and left to the decision of public opinion through 
congressional action the use of those powers which in Europe 
were exercised in camera by superstatesmen without the knowl- 
edge or consent of parliaments or peoples. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I yield, 

Mr. SLOAN. I would like to ask whether or not these in- 
volvements which the gentleman suggests are based on any overt 
Statements or agreements made by any American authority, 
or are they based upon deductions from incidental acts? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will say that the various conferences 
took place which I have referred to in my various speeches— 
the conference at Versailles, the conference at Paris, at the Spa, 
the conference in connection with the Young plan at The Hague, 
and conferences back and forth between the heads of the gov- 
ernments, and conferences of experts—I think all indicate and 
prove my contention. 

Mr. SLOAN. There were negotiations, but has the gentle- 
man any overt statement or agreement made that we could 
base our deductions on, or is it confined to circumstances and 
coincidences that the gentleman has so well stated? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think both, but I have not now the time 
to go into the details. 

This system of government has been practiced successfully 
here for a hundred years. The genius of the American people 
and the geographic position of the country make it possible, and 
the republicanism of our social institutions make it practicable 
and desirable. Popular determination of the foreign policy of 
the United States Government has vindicated itself always, and 
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there is visible to-day in the war-torn world an almost pathetic 
dependence upon American public opinion for guidance abroad. 
Oppressed peoples in their struggles turn eagerly to American 
public opinion for support; and reactionary rulers, contemptu- 
ous of the populace at home, strive to present their measures 
in such a way that public opinion in the United States may not 
be tempted to utter its moral disapproval. There is no doubt 
that the United States to-day is the exponent of justice in inter- 
national relations and that to its moral leadership the whole 
world pays homage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has again expired. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Can I have some additional time? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 


ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 37 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. I will yield the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 


Mr. MoFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks, and in that I want to include 
some quotations from the Secretary, because I will not have an 
opportunity to read them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Is it not in this example of successful 
self-government that the American people are making their 
greatest contribution to the good of the world? They conduct 
domestic government through common counsel, and they require 
of their statesmen that the relations of the United States to 
foreign states be discussed and determined in the open light 
of day, and that the moral implications of treaty relationships 
be publicly discussed. They have seen the dark and devious 
policies of ambitious and predatory governments drive their 
unsuspecting peoples into cruel and unprofitable wars, and they 
distrust among their own statesmen any leadership which 
shuws a tendency to condone or imitate the methods of the 
European supermen. 

Mr. Speaker, since the Great War in Europe—great enough to 
have affected our interests as no other European war has done— 
Old World political methods and Old World conceptions of the 
relations of a government to the people have become visible in 
the conduct of our foreign relations at Washington. This 
change in our traditional method has manifested itself in the 
Government's attitude toward questions growing out of the 
treaty of Versailles, and particularly the obscure question of 
German reparations. The Government professes to have no 
connection with German reparations and to know little about 
them; yet, in view of recent developments, somebody acting on 
behalf of the Government must have had much to do with them 
and to have taken steps which make the reparation question 
pres more than academic interest to the people of the United 

tes. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the 
proposed agreement and exchange of notes with Germany, which 
this House is now considering, undertakes to inform the Con- 
gress of developments of relations with Germany since the 
armistice convention of November 11, 1918, and the separate 
treaty of peace of August 25, 1921. It refers to the London 
ultimatum of May 2, 1921, fixing a liability of 833.000. 000.000 
upon Germany, and to the Dawes plan of 1924, providing for 
the payment of annuities for an indeterminate period, and indi- 
cates that the United States was not a party to these settle- 
ments. But the United States became a party to the Paris 
agreement of January 24, 1925, allocating the Dawes plan annui- 
ties, and a recipient of a part of the reparations. 

Inasmuch as the Dawes plan did not fix the number of 
annuities Germany was to pay, the principal interested govern- 
ments, not including the United States, agreed in 1928 to set 
up a committee of independent financial experts to draw up 
proposals for the complete and final settlement of the repara- 
tions problem. The report of this committee, known as the 
Young plan, requires a reduction of 10 per cent in army cost 
accounts. 

It is to reduce the claims of the United States by 10 per 
cent that the Secretary of the Treasury asks this legislation of 
Congress. Incidentally opportunity is here taken to extricate 
the Government from its rôle under the Dawes plan as a co- 
collector of German reparations. Under the proposed agree- 


ment with Germany the United States will cease to participate 
in the general agreements which impose the payment of repa- 
rations by Germany, Thus, technically, the United States ceases 
to be a party to the general reparations settlement. 

As the concessions asked are small, and there is no justifica- 
tion for refusal, the Secretary of the Treasury recommends the 
passage of this legislation, and in this the President concurs. 
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Mr. Chairman, this information would indicate that the pas- 
sage of this bill means no more than a bilateral agreement with 
Germany for the payment of army costs and mixed claims by 
annual installments. There is nothing in the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s report to indicate that there are any far-reaching 
implications in it. He indicates that we do not avail ourselves 
of the machinery provided for by the Young plan and the Bank 
of International Settlements, yet he concludes his report with 
the statement that the execution of the agreement with Germany 
will be conditional on the coming into operation of the Young 
plan, and the Undersecretary of the Treasury has advised the 
Congress, in support of this bill, that we should go along with 
the Young plan.” 

I quote now from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


The United States has at all times maintained a detached position 
with respect to the European reparation question, and the claims of the 
United States against Germany, except definite accounts like Army 
costs, have been determined independently by an international judicial 
commission on which Germany was equally represented. 

The United States has not participated in the determination either 
of the total reparations payable by Germany under the treaty of Ver- 
sailles ($33,000,000,000) or of the percentages of distribution fixed by 
the principal creditor powers in 1920. 

Both the Secretary of State and I have felt that the position stead- 
fastly adhered to by our Government was a sound one, and that there 
was no justification at this late date for involving our country in the 
responsibilities of collecting and distributing reparation payments which 
adoption of the Young plan would necessitate. Very obviously we could 
not ayail ourselves of the machinery provided for by the Young plan 
and at the same time refuse to accept any of the responsibilities. 


Mr. Chairman, I said a moment ago that Old World political 
methods and Old World conceptions of the relations of a gov- 
ernment to the people have become visible since the war in the 
conduct of our foreign relations at Washington. They reveal 
themselves in the statements which I have just quoted. 

It is quite apparent that the United States did not maintain 
a detached position with respect to the European reparations 
question when it became a party to the Paris agreement of Janu- 
ary, 1925. Why should the Secretary of the Treasury so state 
when under that agreement we participated directly in the 
division of the reparations collected by the allied governments? 
And why, if it were right for the United States to participate in 
the reparation annuities in 1925, should it be necessary now, 
under this agreement, for the United States to divest itself of 
those rights? 

We find by reference to the records that the United States did 
not maintain a detached position at the time of the London 
ultimatum in 1921, when Germany was compelled by menaces 
to accept a liability of $33,000,000,000, but that, on the con- 
trary, the Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes, intervened diplo- 
matically and threw all the prestige of his Government to the 
support of the allied demands. Without this powerful pressure 
the German signature could not have been secured, 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman says that the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury is opposed to mixing war-reparation debts with 
the Young plan. 

Mr. McFADDEN. With war debts—the debts that Germany 
owes the Allies. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does he make any special reference to debts 
that Germany owes us? 

Mr. McFADDEN. The occupation of the Ruhr—I do not 
know that he made special reference to that. 

It was the suggestion of Secretary Hughes in his New Haven 
address that encouraged the international bankers of New York 
to enter into independent negotiations with the European gov- 
ernments for the purpose of becoming agents of the allied gov- 
eruments in collecting from Germany the maximum sums within 
her capacity to pay, and out of which negotiations the Dawes 
plan was evolved. The State Department thereupon yielded up 
its function of negotiation to these bankers, and thereafter, to- 
gether with the Treasury Department, gave its unofficial sup- 
port to the negotiations of the bankers. Parallel with this de- 
velopment the Secretary of the Treasury progressively loosened 
the ties which hold the Federal reserve system to Government 
policy yielding up to the private bankers the power to deflect 
the flow of credit into foreign channels. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Mellon were both present in London at the most critical stage 
of the Dawes plan negotiations, and it was undoubtedly the 
role which they played there which resulted in putting the 
Dawes plan into operation. 

Why, then, should the Secretary of the Treasury now declare 
to the Congress that “the United States has at all times main- 
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tained a detached position with respect to the European repara- 
tion question,” and that the United States “has not partici- 
pated in the determination either of the total reparations pay- 
able by Germany or of the percentages of distribution“? 

Is the Congress of the United States an inferior parliamen- 
tary body, like some of those in Europe, to be told only so much 
of the conduct of foreign affairs as the foreign offices choose, 
or even to be cajoled with representation of facts that would 
not bear the light of analysis? 

In connection with that statement I again call the attention 
of the House to the statement of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crise], who was a member of the debt settlement com- 
mittee, who to-day admits on the floor of this House his lack 
of knowledge as regards this particular bill. 

Why is it that the State Department and the Treasury De- 
partment have so little information about German reparations 
to impart to the Congress and to the people, and why has the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his report stated facts that are 
not true? 

In view of the grave discrepancy between the facts which the 
State and Treasury Departments would have us accept and the 
facts which are known, the conclusion can not be escaped that 
these departments have deliberately deceived the Congress and 
the people. 

Among the financial advisers of President Wilson in the peace 
conference were Thomas W. Lamont and Norman Davis, of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. Their efforts were directed to the 
imposition upon Germany of an indemnity approximating 
$33,000,000,000, which was in flagrant violation of the Wilson 
peace agreement with Germany. The provision in Annex II 
of the treaty, providing for commercialization of the reparation 
bonds, met with their approvat. 

Since 1921 the international bankers have been fortunate in 
having in the offices of Secretary of State and of the Treasury 
men who have been in whole-hearted accord with the financial 
setilements of the treaty of Versailles. They have been largely 
instrumental in bringing about the present situation. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to consider what the commercializa- 
tion of German reparation bonds means, 

The war in Europe impoverished the rich European States. 
Besides the general destruction of property and stocks of goods, 
it denuded Europe of its money and the stored-up wealth rep- 
resented by securities. As a result of the war nearly all of 
Europe's money and its valuable securities were shipped to 
America and elsewhere to pay Europe's debts. The total in 
gold, and in securities convertible into gold, shipped in this 
way out of Europe was probably thirty or forty billion dollars. 

If the Continent was to be restored to its privileged position 
at an early date after the war, this monetary wealth must be 
repatriated at once. And to get it back Europe must have 
something to sell for it to purchasers outside of Europe. 

By the treaty of Versailles such an asset was created by 
imposing upon Germany the obligation to pay reparations which 
were fixed by the Reparations Commission at the sum of 
$33,000,000,000. As provided in the treaty, bonds covering the 
total indemnity were to be sold to private investors, the proceeds 
to go into allied treasuries, while the private holders of the 
commercialized bonds would look to Germany for payment. 
This was the method by which the financial liquidation of the 
war was to be effected. 

As there was no market for gold bonds in Europe it was upon 
securities markets elsewhere that these bonds were to be placed. 
Inasmuch as the postwar United States was incomparably the 
lergest securities market of the world this device in the treaty 
or Versailles, providing for commercialization of the reparation 
bonds, ought thereafter have become a matter for the closest 
scrutiny by the Government of the United States. It was not 
te the interest of the United States that its significance be kept 
secret. Publicity upon this issue was a matter of publie right. 

Since 1921 there has been unfavorable publicity. The history 
of German reparations, and of European diplomacy for 10 years, 
is the history of the effort to sell these reparation bonds in the 
United States. f. 

The total of the bonds which could have been commercialized 
here under the London ultimatum cf 1921 was $12,000,000,000; 
under the Dawes plan of 1924, $5,000,000,000; and now under 
the Young plan, $3.250,000,000. 

Repeated attempts were made to induce President Coolidge to 
permit the Dawes plan bonds to be sold on Wall Street, but 
President Coolidge had no sympathy with the scheme and these 
attempts failed. 

But the Young plan now meets with the approval of our 
Government and we are asked by the passage of this legislation 
tv authorize the Government to go along with the Young plan 
and the Bank of International Settlements. The State Depart- 
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ment has indicated that it has no objection to the sale of the 
Young plan bonds here, and the international bankers have an- 
nounced that the bonds will be offered on the investment mar- 
kets here in June. 

Mr. Chairman, the holders of these bonds will become heirs 
tu» one of the most dubious claims in history. If the negotia- 
tions which brought about the armistice constituted a prelimi- 
nary treaty of peace, then the treaty of Versailles is illegitimate, 
because the terms of the preliminary treaty were subsequently 
repudiated and a different settlement imposed by force and 
duress. There is little doubt that this is true, and when we 
bear in mind that the bonds of the colossal indemnity were to 
Le commercialized and sold outside of Europe we do not have to 
go far to find a motive for varying the armistice terms. 

The device of commercialization is a transparent fraud upon 
the American investing public. Germany to-day, owing repara- 
tions to the allied governments, dare not, under the menace of 
allied bayonets, publicly assert the illegitimacy of the repara- 
tions debt. But when the Allies have been paid through the 
operation of the Young plan in America, and the menace of their 
bayonets is removed, Germany will assert it against the private 
holders of the commercialized bonds. I again quote the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury: 


Both the Secretary of State and I bave felt that the position stead- 
fastly adhered to by our Government was a sound one, and that there 
was no justification at this late date for involving our country in the 
responsibilities of collecting and distributing reparation payments which 
adoption of the Young plan would necessitate. 


What does the Secretary of the Treasury mean by this? The 
legislation which he now asks will carry approval of the Young 
plan, and he is willing to permit the sale of the Young plan 
bonds in the United States, When the bonds are sold here, who 
but the United States Government will have the responsibility 
of protecting these bondholders? These American citizens will 
haye succeeded the allied governments as reparations creditors 
of Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, the State and Treasury Departments have been 
conniving with European governments and with international 
bankers who have been at once agents of both parties. 

Since 1921 our Government has revealed a dual personality. 
The official Government has proclaimed the purity of govern- 
mental motives. It has repeated assurances that the Govern- 
ment has taken no part in the imposition of reparations upon 
Germany or in their collection. Its voice, trusted by Congress 
and the people, has lulled them into a sense of rectitude and 
allayed suspicions that all was not right in connection with 
German reparations. 

The other personality, the unofficial Government, has held 
itself above and free from the obligation of good faith and an- 
swerability to the public. It has negotiated secretly; it has fol- 
lowed subtle and dubious courses; it has utilized intrigue and 
indirections ; and its efforts have culminated in the request for 
the enactment of this innocent-appearing bill which will put the 
Young plan into operation in the United States. This is the 
first time in our history that rulers of the state have under- 
taken to move the populace like pawns according to the time- 
honored formula of European ministries, [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozi]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, an agreement having been 
reached between the United States and Germany for the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the German Reich to the United 
States, on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion and the costs of the United States army of occupation, I 
shall vote for the pending bill, H. R. 10480, which authorizes 
and approves such settlement. I consider this adjustment fair 
to Germany and not unfair to the United States. 

Germany is paying us in full all she owes on account of 
awards made in our favor by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
which is approximately $290,000,000. Germany under the pend- 
ing bill will also pay the United States $292,000,000, costs of 
our army of occupation, less 10 per cent, or $29,000,000, which 
is the same discount the other nations allowed Germany on the 
cost of their armies of occupation. Moreover, this settlement 
enables us to deal directly with Germany and takes the pay- 
ment of this claim out from under the jurisdiction and control 
of those who administer the so-called Young plan for the col- 
lection of reparations. This avoids an entanglement that might 
involve us in serious controversy with European nations at 
some future time. 

My colleagues know that I vigorously opposed all the bills for 
the refunding of the war debts due us from the other European 
nations, because those measures sacrificed and, in effect, can- 
celed approximately one-half of what those nations owed the 
American people. The worst of those settlements was the one 
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we made with Italy in which we canceled three-fourths of what 
was due us. The French settlement was almost as scandalous, 
as n that transaction we canceled one-half of what France 
owed us. 

These foreign war-debt settlements were railroaded through 
Congress by the Coolidge and Hoover administrations. They 
were grossly unfair to the American people, because they lifted 
a burden of four or five billion dollars off of the shoulders of the 
people of Europe and placed that load squarely on the backs of 
the American people. The so-called debt refunding or debt sct- 
tlement bills were in truth and fact debt cancellation measures, 

Although we were at war with Germany, she has acted more 
decently and dealt more fairly with us than our former allies. 
Germany has shown a disposition to be fair and to discharge 
her treaty obligations. Of course, the pending bill makes sub- 
stantial concessions to Germany, and the present worth of the 
refunding bonds we will get from Germany under this settle- 
ment is less than what Germany owes us. I think we are jus- 
tified in making these reductions. In view of the petty spirit 
some of our allies have shown, and considering the large cancel- 
lations we have made of their indebtedness to us, the concessions 
we are making to Germany in this settlement are amply justified. 
I very much regret that the matter has gone so far that we can 
not recall some of the concessions we have made to the other 
European nations and transfer a little more of our bounty to 
Germany. 

I take this occasion to call to the attention of Congress and 
our country the militaristic attitude of France since the conclu- 
sion of the World War. Last December newspapers in the 
United States carried the following news item: 


FRANCE TO FORTIFY RHINE—FORTY MILLION DOLLARS TO BË SPENT IN 
ALSACE-LORRAINE IN 1930 


(By the Associated Press) 


Paris, December 27,—France will spend 1,000,000,000 francs, or 
about $40,000,000, in 1980 to fortify the frontier along the Rhine in 
Alsace-Lorraine. A bill for that purpose was passed to-night as the 
1929 session of Parliament was drawing to a close. The engineering 
section of the army will have three-quarters of the appropriation. It 
earlier had been agreed that 3,000,000,000 francs would be spent on the 
frontiers between 1930 and 1934. 


This means that France, notwithstanding her plea of poverty, 
instead of making a sincere effort to discharge her war in- 
debtedness to the United States, proposes to expend in 1930 
$40,000,000 to fortify the frontier between France and Germany. 
Since the conclusion of the World War, France has never ceased 
to proclaim her inability to pay her war debts to the United 
States. French statesmen have loudly and continuously as- 
serted that France is bankrupt and unable to repay the money 
she borrowed from the United States when the German Army 
was on her soil threatening her national existence. 

But during all these years France has managed to find plenty 
of money for military purposes. Each year she has expended 
enormous sums to maintain her army and navy. She has the 
largest, best-trained, and most efficiently organized standing 
army in the world. This immense military establishment has 
been maintained continuously since the armistice. She has 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars on her army and navy, 
instead of paying these immense sums on her honest debts to 
the United States. 

In the last 10 years France spent about $700,000,000 for edu- 
cation, while for the same period her expenditures for military 
and naval purposes aggregated 59,000,000,000 francs, which at 
the stabilized value of the franc as fixed by the act of June 24, 
1926 ($0.0392), would be approximately $2,000,000,000. If it 
had been applied on her war debt to the United States it would 
have greatly reduced that obligation. Now that France has 
seduced the United States into canceling more than half of 
what she owes us, she comes out in the open and announces 
that she still intends to carry on her military and naval pro- 
gram. Forty million dollars, that in all fairness should have 
been paid on her war debt to the United States, she now pur- 
poses to use in building fortresses along the Rhine frontier, 
bristling with guns pointing toward Germany. 

In 1929 France spent 3,000,000,000 francs, or approximately 
$118,000,000, on her schools. During the same year she spent 
8,000,000,000 francs, or $313,000,000, on her army and navy. 
This amazing policy justifies the conclusion that France con- 
siders it more important to train her soldiers than to educa 
her children. $ 

By the treaty of Versailles, which ended the World War, 
Germany was compelled to disarm, pull down her fortresses, 
junk her armament and munition factories, and was permitted 
to maintain an army of 100,000 men. Germany, having been 
defeated in the World War, by stress of necessity was compelled 
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to accept these ignominious terms dictated by triumphant, arro- 
gant, and overbearing France. As Saul of Tarsus stood by con- 
senting and holding the outer garments of those who stoned 
Stephen, the first martyr to the Christian faith, so the United 
States and other allies of France stood by and allowed Ger- 
many to be “hog tied,“ despoiled of her territory and rich 
mineral resources, and reduced to a position of military im- 
potence, 

France led the other nations to believe that she was tired of 
war, desired peace, and that her motives for disarming Ger- 
many were to promote world peace, so it would be no longer 
necessary for France and other nations to maintain large stand- 
ing armies. But after ravaging and disarming Germany, France 
adopted a haughty, blustering, and imperious attitude, and re- 
fused to disband her own standing army, invaded the Rubr and 
the Saar Basin, and insolently announced to the world that she 
had determined to hold steadfastly to her militaristic traditions. 

For 12 years France has made no effort to conceal her pur- 
pose to become the dominant military power of the world. In 
parliamentary debate, in state papers, in the press, on the plat- 
form, and in the pulpit, men who dominate the French Republic 
have in unequivocal language announced that the irrevocable 
policy of France is to retard and, if possible, prevent the eco- 
nomic, industrial, and political rehabilitation of Germany, even 
if that program imposes on the French people an unbearable 
burden of taxation. In other words, France is determined by 
fair means, if possible, and by foul means, if necessary, to 
cripple Germany and destroy her power and influence among the 
nations of the earth. 

According to statistics compiled by the United States War 
Department, as of October 1, 1929, France maintains a regular 
standing army of 643,675 men, in addition to a reserve force of 
5,442,318 men, which brings her total organized military forces 
to over 6,000,000 men. It may be of interest to add that the 
active forces, that is the standing armies of the world, now ag- 
gregate more than 6,000,000 men, with organized reserve 
forces numbering over 28,000,000 men. In this-enlightened age, 
there is no justification or excuse for maintaining these immense 
military establishments that burden the people and ceaselessly 
suck the economic life of the nations, The French standing 
army, is not only a menace to an independent and self-respecting 
Germany, but it is a constant threat against the peace of the 
world. 

The people of the United States can not look with indifference 
and complacency on the domineering, insolent, and imperious 
military program of France. The expenditure this year by 
France of $40,000,000, to fortify the frontier along the Rhine in 
Alsace-Lorraine, is but the beginning of a comprehensive and 
far-reaching military program to overawe and humiliate the 
German Republic, as the French plans call for the expenditure 
of 3,000,000,000 francs, or approximately $118,000,000 for the 
construction of fortresses along the frontier between France and 
Germany. These enormous expenditures do not indicate that 
France is weary of war, or desires to travel the path of peace. 

I vigorously opposed the refunding of the French war debt to 
the United States, because it canceled $2,000,000,000 or one-half 
of that indebtedness. The administration railroaded the settle- 
ment through Congress against the wishes and judgment of a 
great majority of the American people. The settlement was ob- 
viously unfair to us, because it took $2,000,000,000 of war debts 
off the shoulders of the French people and saddled them on the 
shoulders of the American people; and this was done because 
the administration claimed that France was impoverished and 
unable to pay more than one-half of her indebtedness to the 
United States. Obviously France should not embark on any 
extensive or expensive militaristic program until she has paid 
her just obligations to the American people. 

As further evidence of the militaristic program of France, I 
remind you that, in the recent London conference, the belliger- 
ent attitude of France and Italy prevented a 5-party agreement, 
which would have resulted in a substantial limitation of the 
naval armament of the five greatest naval powers, and would 
have saved the American taxpayers not only millions but bil- 
lions of dollars. In the Washington conference France refused 
to join the United States, Great Britain, and Japan in limiting 
naval armaments. France is also building battleships, sub- 
marines, and airplanes to strengthen her military and naval 
position, 

The World War is over, and I pray a benign Providence may 
forever protect the human race from another such scourge, 
Now that peace is come we should forget the hatreds and 
animosities that precipitated the greatest conflict of the ages. 
The nations that participated in that calamitous struggle should 
live at peace and on friendly terms with each other. There is 
no reason why France should seek to overawe Germany, retard 
her rehabilitation, or deny the German people a place in the 
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sun and the high destiny which a divine Providence has 
undoubtedly intended for her. The United States should not 
look with tolerance on the militaristic or saber-rattling program 
of France toward Germany and other nations. I do not mean 
that we should go to war to prevent France from nagging Ger- 
many and building fortresses along the German frontier, but we 
should, in no uncertain manner, Jet the world in general and 
the French people in particular know that their haughty and 
vainglorious military program is not approved by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the right-thinking and right-acting American 
people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, there is no Member of this organization for whom I have 
more respect and whose opinion I value more highly than the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoF'appren]. I listened with 
interest to his argument against the settlement proposed with 
Germany, but I could not agree with the conclusion he arrived 
at. I am rather afraid that the Congressman from Pennsylva- 
nia has had at heart some previous agreements and some previ- 
ous contracts with foreign governments which have resulted in 
no more than a scrap of paper—that is, comparatively speak- 
ing—and I think there has been embedded in his mind an appre- 
hension or fear that if our settlement with Germany is agreed 
to by the House, in some mysterious way or through intrigue 
or by contriying, it may be mixed up with the Young plan. But 
I do not see how such a thing is possible. 

Now, in the report of the committee, which I presume is 
unanimous, and in the statement of the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawtey], which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
says he has not studied very much, I think there is some re- 
liable authenticity for these statements, which I am about to 
read. The report says: 


There seemed to be no justification at this late date for involving the 
United States in responsibility for collecting, mobilizing, and distributing 
reparation payments, which the adoption of the Young plan and partici- 
pation in the organization and management of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements would necessitate. 


And then it goes on to say that this treaty is the result of 
negotiations conducted with the approval of the President by 
the State and Treasury Departments. Negotiated with whom? 
None with any of the members of the Young plan organization, 
none associated with the settlement of foreign debts in accord- 
Whom did they negotiate with? 
They negotiated with Germany direct, and as I understand it 
the Young plan has no place in these negotiations which we 
have made and which to-day we propose to ratify. This settle- 
ment is the result of negotiations between the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the State 
Department, and the Government of Germany, and in which the 
Young plan had no part to play. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania says that the State 
I suppose the State Department 
on a great many matters is evasive. It has been part of our 
policy and diplomacy heretofore to be evasive, especially on 
the point of not telling anything more than is necessary. But 
I do not believe from any evidence which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has presented that there is any cause for alarm 
or fear that we are to be associated or connected with the Young 
plan if this bill becomes a law. 

Now, I am in favor of this bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Gladly. 

Mr. CRISP. I simply want to say that neither do I believe 
the passage of this bill in any way invalidates our different 
debt settlements with the Allies, for if I believed it I would be 
very much against the adoption of this bill and would exhaust 
all possible methods to defeat it. But I do not believe that it in 
any way invalidates our different settlements with the Allies 
that have been approved by Congress. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I do not see that it would be possible in any 
way to involve us in our debt settlements that have been made 
with foreign governments. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DUNBAR. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I know that the gentleman does not want 
us to be involved. 

Mr. DUNBAR. No; I do not. 
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Mr. McFADDEN. And I am sure he will fayor the amend- 
ment which I shall offer when the bill is read for amendment, 
to the effect that it is expressly understood that in this settle- 
ment there shall be no agreement with the allied nations with 
reference to the allied debts. Is the gentleman in favor of that? 

Mr. DUNBAR. I shall vote for it gladly. 

I believe in this settlement because I believe that, aside from 
the settlement with Great Britain, it is the best settlement we 
have made with any foreign government, and I believe Germany 
will pay more on the amount she owes us than any other govern- 
ment except Great Britain. 

Now, there is this particular feature that applies to this settle- 
ment which does not apply to the other debt settlements: The 
settlement with France, in which my friend from New York 
Mr. WaArInwricuT] is much interested, compares unfavorably 
with the settlement made with Germany. In this particular 
case as to Germany the interest has been included in advance. 
The interest has been added to the principal, and the obligation 
which Germany gives us includes not only the principal but the 
interest, so that we shall obtain from Germany every dollar she 
owes us, plus more than 3 per cent interest. 

Now, some of the settlements with other countries—and I 
believe that is the reason why the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is so exercised about this—are not so favorable. We have made 
settlements wherein it was agreed that we should receive 3 per 
cent or 344 per cent interest. Outside of Great Britain, there 
is none on which we may hopefully receive both principal of 
their debt plus 3 per cent or 3% per cent interest. Take the 
case of Rumania, for instance; and it is likewise true as to 
many other governments, though not on so large a scale. 

Rumania agrees to pay 3 per cent for a period of years and 
3% per cent later. Rumania owed us at the time we made the 
settlement in 1926 $45,000,000, but because deferred interest 
payment is permitted in 1940, she will owe us $51,000,000 or 
$6,000,000 more than she owed us when the treaty was made. 

Now, we are supposed to be receiving money from the settle- 
ment of our obligations with foreign countries, and yet it is a 
fact that last year we received from all of the countries, in 
principal and interest, but $199,000,000. Of this amount Great 
Britain paid $161,000,000, leaving the amount of payments from 
all other nations but $38,000,000, and of that Germany paid us 
$13,000,000 on account of her interest, leaving but $25,000,000 
total received from all of our other creditors all over the world; 
not enough to pay us any interest, practically, and yet much 
of it is devoted to the payment of principal on a debt which is 
owed to us. 

I just want to say in conclusion that I am in favor of this 
bill, and will vote for the amendment which will be offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WiaGLesworrH], who at one 
time was secretary of the American World War Debt Funding 
Commission. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I have no intention of speaking at length to-day, but 
as our able and respected friend the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Crisp] has pointed out, I have a personal interest in this 
subject both by reason of my association in the past with the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission and as a result of experi- 
ence overseas where for a period of about four years I was 
privileged to serve as assistant to the agent general for repara- 
tion payments and as counsel for the organizations created under 
the Dawes plan. If I can be of any help to the members of 
the committee, in answering questions or in any other way, I 
am happy to be of service. 

I feel obliged to say at the outset that I have listened with 
attention to-day to the remarks of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, that I have read 
with care views which have been attributed to him recently in 
other addresses and public statements, and that I regret to say 
I have been unable either to follow his reasoning or to under- 
stand his conclusions. With all deference, it seems to me that 
our distinguished colleague is apprehensive of results for which 
there is no foundation. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McF'appen] has re- 
ferred from time to time to the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, Ile has suggested various dangers which he foresees as 
possible in connection with that institution. I confess I am 
unable to share in the fears expressed. 
they overlook entirely the limitations embodied specifically in 
the statutes of the bank themselves, as well as the control 
enjoyed by the governments and central banks of the world 
which are concerned. 
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The gentleman has also referred to the reparation bonds which 
may be floated from time to time. He is said to have gone so 
far as to suggest that they might be held void in law on the 
theory, as I understand it, that the Dawes plan and the Young 
plan were both executed under duress, It is difficult for me to 
believe that this suggestion upon the basis suggested is fairly 
attributable to the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The bonds if issued will be issued pursuant to the 
solemn agreement of the duly authorized representatives of the 
German Government, duly ratified by the German Parliament, 
and duly approved by the President of the German Republic, 
Presumably they will also be passed upon by competent counsel 
when issued. 

The principal point which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. McFappen] makes to-day in opposition to the agreement 
before us is that if it be ratified it may in some way serve to 
make the payment of indebtedness to the United States by our 
former allies subject to the payment of reparations by Germany 
to those allies. I am unable to follow him. As a practical mat- 
ter, we hold the direct and unconditional obligations of each 
and every one of the debtor nations with whom we have con- 
cluded debt-funding agreements. As a practical matter, in ob- 
taining those obligations we have made it absolutely cleur in 
each instance that their discharge would be expected without 
regard to the amount of reparations collected. As a practical 
matter, the agreement before us simply provides for a further 
direct and unconditional obligation from a debtor nation, in this 
instance Germany, entirely distinct from reparation obligations. 
It seems to me wholly immaterial where or how our debtor na- 
tions elect to obtain the funds with which they, in turn, satisfy 
their obligations to us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I think if anyone will read the 
Young plan carefully he will satisfy himself that throughout 
the plan the experts have taken the utmost care to divorce 
the question of reparation payments from that of interallied 
debts. The United States Government has been equally careful 
from the outset to keep these two problems entirely separate. 

I believe that this agreement should be approved. I believe 
it represents an equitable settlement. The sacrifice which we 
are asked to make is similar to that asked of France and Great 
Britain in the same connection. By approving the agreement 
we merely indicate that we are ready to accept terms which 
are consistent with the total annuity payable by Germany 
under the Young plan, the plan which has just been put into 
effect by the principal nations of the world as a definite solution 
of the reparation problem, a problem which, as the members 
of the committee know, for the past 10 years has defied solm- 
tion and jeopardized the cause of world reconstruction and 
peace. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Gladly. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Is it not a fact that this country will 
De called upon to raise most of the money for these reparation 
bonds? Is that not the great trouble we are up against at this 
particular time, that they expect to do most of the financing 
in the United States, and are we able at this time to finance 
all of these reparation bonds? I would like to have the gentle- 
man explain that, if he can. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will answer the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Avreneruy] in this way: That portion of 
the annuity which Germany is called upon to pay, which it is 
contemplated shall be “commercialized,” is the so-called un- 
conditional portion of the annuity amounting to something like 
$150,000,000, That sum would be adequate to meet interest and 
sinking-fund payments in respect to bonds aggregating in prin- 
cipal amount something like two and one-half billions of dollars 
issued over a period of 37 years. American citizens will, no 
doubt, have an opportunity to subscribe to a part of such issues 
as may from time to time be offered on the markets of the 
world. The first issue, which is to be offered in the near future, 
will probably amount to abont $300,000,000, the share available 
to Americans amounting to something like $75,000,000. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand, that is what has been 
apportioned to this country, so that we must finance at least 
$75,000,000 worth of these bonds in order to make the scheme a 
success—is that right? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I believe that $75,000,000 is the 
amount available here, the balance of the issue being in de- 
mand abroad. If the bonds are not disposed of it simply means 
that certain creditor nations will be forced to content them- 
selves with the sums required for the service of the bonds in 
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place of the proceeds of their sale. It has no other direct effect 
on the operation of the Young plan. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. We have made all of these debt settle- 
ments and we haye been very liberal with all of these foreign 
nations. Does it occur to the gentleman that we should not add 
this burden on our people at this time in order to carry this 
forward? That is the way it strikes me. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I will say to the gentleman in that 
connection that if he or I or anyone else buys any of these 
bonds it appears to me to raise primarily a personal question. 
There is no obligation in the matter. If we buy, we do so pre- 
sumably because we think the bonds are an attractive in- 
vestment. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand we are giving away in 
this bill something like $29,000,000, Is that correct? That is 
the information I have received from a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. We are reducing our total claim on 
account of Army costs from about $292,000,000 to about $263,- 
000,000, or our total claim on account of mixed claims and 
Army costs from about $583,000,000 to about $554,000,000, a re- 
duction of about $29,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired, 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GIFFORD]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for these two 
minutes simply for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
House te a speech made in San Francisco on March 24 and 
appearing in the Recorp of April 25, 1930. This speech was 
made by Owen D. Young, the man who has been so often re- 
ferred to here to-day, 1 want to invite your attention not only 
to this speech but to other speeches he has made and speeches he 
will make in which he ridicules politics and tells us that eco- 
nomics will always win in the end. He is winning to-day, and 
to-day we agree with him in this settlement. We agree that 
economies in the end must win in such matters; but we should 
watch his speeches when he ridicules politics, which may include 
the Congress of the United States, as we try to protect the 
people of the United States against his views of economics as 
to the tariff, radio, power, and other important matters, His 
views on the economies, if such subjects need the most careful 
attention of the representatives of the people, although we may 
be classed as politicians only. I again call the attention of the 
Members of this House to that San Francisco speech, as it is 
valuable to this discussion of the matter before us to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, since there will probably be 
no roll call on this measure, I am taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to express my disapproval of it. My opposition is not 
inspired by any disrespect for or antagonism toward Germany 
or the German people. I have voted against all the debt settle- 
ments made with the allied nations, and I am going to vote 
against this one. I was opposed to giving the Allies five, six, or 
eight billion dollars, and I am opposed to giving this $29,000,000 
to Germany, especially at this time, when we have so many 
thousands of ex-service men who are dying for the want of 
attention, and who are denied compensation under the present 
law. 

Permit we to say in that connection, with reference to this 
talk of adjournment, that I for one shall oppose any resolution 
for the adjournment of this Congress until the bill which we 
passed some time ago for the relief of these uncompensated dis- 
abled veterans of the World War is reported out of the Senate 
committee and voted on by that body, and if passed given an 
opportunity to go to the White House and back. I shall not 
even vote for the adjournment of Congress while that measure 
is reclining on the doorsteps of the President, because I am not 
willing to leaye it exposed to the possibility of a pigeonhole 
veto, such as was the fate of the Muscle Shoals bill a few years 
ago. 

In my opinion, this measure should not pass. I think I can 
see behind it the same groups which I think prompted the other 
debt settlements, for the purpose of strengthening the securities 
of the money powers of this country which had loans in foreign 
countries. My honest opinion is that if it had not been for the 
influence of the great financial powers of this country, which 
had loans in foreign countries and which they desired to 
strengthen even at our Government’s expense, you would never 
have passed those debt-funding méasures. In my humble judg- 
ment the same influence is more or less behind this bill, and I 
for one shall register my vote against it if I have the oppor- 
tunity, and for fear I may be denied that opportunity I have 
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taken this moment of time to express my disapproval of it and 
to say that I for one shall not only oppose this measure but 
any other measure that takes money out of the Federal Treasury 
and gives it to a foreign government so long as our ex-service 
men are dying for the want of attention and are denied com- 
pensation at the hands of their Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM |. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, at the conciusion of the general debate upon this meas- 
ure, perhaps it may be well to recapitulate just what we do by 
this proposed legislation, 

We are settling our accounts with Germany. These accounts 
come under two heads: Cost of the army of occupation and 
mixed claims against Germany in favor of the United States 
and its nationals. 

The total cost of the army of occupation is estimated at 
$292,663,435.79. Against this we have received in credits from 
Germany $44,797,790.30, making a balance due us of $247,865,- 
645.49, and further credits in the way of payments received from 
Germany since 1923 of $53,928,880.29, making the net balance 
due on account of army costs as of September 1, 1929, of 
$193,936,765,20. 

The mixed claims so far allowed and likely to be allowed 
against Germany in favor of the United States and its nationals 
as of September 1, 1929, amount to $290,637,878.12, upon which 
we have received from Germany cash and credits of $32,981,- 
164.73, making a net balance as of September 1, 1929, of 
$256,656,713.39. 

It is to be noted that both of the original amounts for army 
costs and for mixed claims are practically the same, about 
$292,000,000 in the first instance and $290,000,000 in the second. 

The second feature of this proposed legislation is the discount 
of 10 per cent allowed Germany upon the cost of the army of 
occupation, amounting to approximately $29,000,000, which is 
10 per cent upon the cost of the army of occupation and 5 per 
cent upon the total of the entire settlement. 

We are making this discount in order to conform with the 
action of other governments, which have made a like discount 
in order to make possible the final settlement by the govern- 
ments of the world with Germany under which it has become 
possible for Germany to discharge its obligations, growing out 
of the World War. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] has given 
notice that he proposes to offer an amendment to the effect that 
it is expressly understood that in this agreement there shall 
be no connection between German reparation payments and 
allied debts owing to the United States. The gentleman asked 
one of his colleagues whether, since both he and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Dunsar], who was then speaking, agreed 
that this bill does not touch reparations payments or allied 
debts, the gentleman on that account would not be willing to 
support the amendment. 

The amendment is unnecessary. In my opinion, it is clearly 
out of order. It has nothing to do with the purposes of this 
bill, and I do not think we should, by indirection or by innuendo, 
even admit that it might by any possibility have any relation 
to allied debts or to German reparation payments generally. 

In addition to this, we have a settlement here which has 
already been consummated by Germany. You will find it in the 
report of the committee, beginning at page 13. This settlement 
has been ratified by the German Government in the very words 
in which it appears here. If by some unnecessary act we add 
a reservation or an understanding or any other proviso to that 
agreement, we do stand some risk of having the German Gov- 
ernment feel that they must take some further action in order 
to meet the reservation which we may have made, and there is 
no necessity for taking any such chance as that. 

The bill has nothing to do with those two subjects, and it 
ought to be clear to every Member of the House that this is the 
situation. I hope therefore that a point of order will be made 
against the amendment when it is offered, and if the point 
of order is not sustained that the amendment will be defeated. 

The great German nation is offering us a fair and honorable 
settlement of their accounts with our Republic and we should 
accept it with dispatch and in fine spirit. It makes for inter- 
national good will and the cementing of a peace between two 
great peoples, which we devoutly hope will never cease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, is hereby authorized to conclude an agreement 
for the settlement of the indebtedness of the German Reich (hereinafter 
referred to as Germany) to the United States of America under the 
terms and conditions set forth in Senate Document No. 95, Seventy- 
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first Congress, second session. 
shall be as follows: 

(1) Mixed claims: Germany shall pay in full satisfaction of its 
obligations remaining unpaid on account of awards, including interest 
thereon, entered and to be entered by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, an aggregate amount of 2,121,600,000 
reichsmarks to be evidenced by bonds of Germany which shall be dated 
September 1, 1929, and, except for the first, which shall mature March 
31, 1930, shall be paid in semiannual installments, beginning September 
30, 1930, and continuing up to and including March 31, 1981, subject, 
however, to the right of Germany to make such payments in 3-year 
periods, any postponed payments to bear interest at 5 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually, The obligations of Germany hereinabove 
set forth in this paragraph shall cease as soon as all the payments 
contemplated by the settlement of war claims act of 1928 have been com- 
pleted and the bonds not then matured evidencihg such obligations 
shall be canceled and returned to Germany. 

(2) Army costs arrears: Germany shall pay in full reimbursement 
of the amounts remaining due on account of the costs of the United 
States army of occupation an aggregate amount of 1,048,100,000 reichs- 
marks, to be evidenced by bonds of Germany which shall be dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, and, except for the first, which shall mature March 31, 
1930, shall be paid in semiannual installments beginning September 
30, 1930, and continuing up to and including March 31, 1966, subject, 
however, to the right of Germany to make such payments in 3-year 
periods, any postponed payments to bear interest at 35% per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually. 

(3) In addition to the payment of the bonds maturing on March 31 
or September 30 of any year Germany shall have the right on such dates 
to make payments on account of any unmatured bonds of either series 
under such conditions as to notice or otherwise as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. 

(4) All bonds issued hereunder shall be payable in United States 
gold coin in an amount in dollars equivalent to the amount due in 
reichsmarks. Germany shall undertake for the purposes of the agree- 
ment that the reichsmark shall have and shall retain a mint parity of 
one and two thousand seven hundred and ninety ten-thousandths kilo- 
grams of fine gold. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 18, strike out “one and two thousand seven hundred 
and ninety ten-thousandths kilograms of fine gold” and insert “ 1/2790 
kilograms of fine gold.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCFADDEN : Page 2, line 1, after the word 
“session,” insert “and that it is expressly understood that in this 
agreement there shall be no connection between German reparation pay- 
ments and allied debts owing to the United States.” 


Mr, HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it is not germane. 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Will the gentleman reserve the point of 
order? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I reserve it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the substance of the language in this amendment is the 
declaration of ex-President Coolidge when he stated his posi- 
tion with regard to the possible mixing of reparations and war 
debts. It is the declared policy of the administration, as I 
understand it, or at least I am so informed. 

There is a possible involvement here through this reduction 
of 10 per cent of war debts, which required a revamping of the 
Young plan. 

The so-called conference at the White House, which has been 
referred to here, occurred at a time, I understand, when the 
committee of four, dealing with the reparation settlements 
with Germany, at The Hague or in Paris, I have forgotten 
which it was, were in session, and the results of this conference 
were reported directly to the chairman of the committee. 

Therefore, I insist there is a question of doubt as to whether 
or not this reduction of 10 per cent involves the Young plan, 
and the action that is about to be taken here is a backhanded 
approval of the Young plan, and I will say further it is so re- 
garded and reported in the press throughout Europe—that Con- 
gress to-day is acting upon the question of ratification of the 
Young plan. 

There can be no harm in the adoption of the amendment, and 
such action will confirm our position as regarding mixing 
reparations with war debts. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I yield. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not contend that the 
umea States Government was directly a party to the Young 
plan 

Mr. McFADDEN. They stated that they were not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is understood generally throughout the 
world that the United States Government was not a party to 
the Young plan. 4 

Mr. McFADDEN, I can not agree with the gentleman. In- 
directly, yes; but abroad from the time of the treaty at Ver- 
sailles the allied countries haye always mixed reparations with 
war debts. It has been the aim of the Allies to get out from 
under the payment of the debts which they owe to the United 
States. through a provision that would compel Germany to 
make payments directly to the United States. They have 
almost succeeded, and if I am rightly advised, one of the lead- 
ing statesmen of England is about to deliver an address in New 
York City in which he will advocate the cancellation of all 
government war debts, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the agreement at Spa it was agreed 
by the foreign governments that we should have a proportion of 
the reparation payments to be applied to payment of our mixed 
claims and for the army of occupation, and it is generally ac- 
cepted everywhere, and the proceedings at The Hague during 
the preparation of the Young plan confirm, that the United 
States was not in any way a party to the negotiations. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not officially but unofficially. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We were not a party unofficially. This is 
a contract between the United States and the Government of 
Germany that Germany owes the Government irrespective of 
any reparations payments under the Young plan. 

Mr. LOZIER. How could the reduction or even the total can- 
ceHation of the obligation of Germany to the United States 
necessitate under any contingency a default under the Young 
plan or the payments thereunder? If we were increasing the 
obligations of Germany that would be a different situation, 

Mr. McFADDEN. It required a rewriting of the Young plan 
te conform to this 10 per cent reduction. 

Mr. LOZIER. Is it not fundamentally true that even with 
the cancellation of the entire obligations of Germany, it would 
not necessitate any change in the Young plan? If we were 
increasing the obligations of Germany it might be different. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The bill under consideration deals with the indebtedness of 
the German Reich to the United States of America. It sets 
forth that this indebtedness is composed of the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, and second of the cost of the United 
States army of occupation. That indebtedness constitutes what 
is owed by Germany to the United States. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


And that it is expressly understood that in this agreement there shall 
be no connection between the German reparation payments and the 
allied debts owing to the United States. 


In paragraph 777 of the Rules of the House we read the rule 
concerning germaneness which is in the following language: 


And no motion or proposition on a subject different from that under 
consideration shall be admitted under color of amendment. 


The subject matter of the amendment is the German repara- 
tions payments and the allied debts owing to the United States. 
The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

In accordance with the provision of the rule, the committee 
rose; and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 10480) to authorize the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the German Reich to the United States on 
account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the costs of the United States army 
of occupation, and had directed him to report the same back 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. y 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania demands 
the yeas and nays. As many as fayor taking the vote by the 
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yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Three gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was, on motion of Mr, Hawtey, laid on the table. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF GERMAN REICH 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I can not support 
the resolution which provides for the consideration of H. R. 
10480, a bill to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of 
the German Reich to the United States on account of the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and the costs of the United States army of occupa- 
tion. This bill, having been recommended by the President, 
will be blindly supported by his partisans, This bill simply 
reduces the claims against Germany $29,000,000, and further 
extends the time of the payment of the German debt by 15 
years. Heretofore I have voted against all the debt settlements, 
by which this Government reduced the debt due by Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, France, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia, in the enormous sum of 
$11,565,093,885. The reduction contemplated in this bill can not 
be justified. With 5,000,000 unemployed in the United States 
at the present time, with want and misery and poverty stalking 
abroad in this country and the great bulk of our citizenship hard 
pressed, I fail to see how anyone can justify his vote for this 
bill, 

REFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill S. 135 be rereferred from the Committee on Irrigation 
aud Reclamation to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Has the gentleman discussed the matter 
with the chairmen of these two committees? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Nevada asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill (S. 135) to provide for the payment of 
benefits received by the Paiute Indian Reservation lands within 
the Newlands irrigation project, Nevada, and for other purposes, 
be rereferred from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
at this point in the Record a couple of paragraphs on the tariff 
bill with special reference to some remarks made by Mr. Mark 
Peter, minister from Switzerland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, certain remarks made by Mr. Mark 
Peter, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from 
Switzerland to the United States, having been made the subject 
of adverse comment in another body of the Congress, I deem it 
only right that I should set forth certain facts with respect to that 
speech. It was my pleasure and honor to speak with Mr. Peter, 
introducing him to his nation-wide radio audience over the 
Columbia broadcasting system. 

The minister’s speech was delivered in a series of international 
good-will speeches, and Mr, Peter did not violate, in my opinion, 
the spirit of good will among the nations. In the course of his 
speech he spoke of the industries of his own country and of 
its imports and exports. His only reference to the tariff, for 
which he was criticized on the floor of the other body, was in a 
single sentence and in the following words: 

It is not without concern that they heard in Switzerland of the new 
American tariff with high and almost prohibitive duties which threaten 
to impair the economic relations of the two countries. 


When these words are separated from the rest of the speech 
they may be interpreted as critical of what is a domestic policy 
of the United States, but when taken in connection with the 
rest of the speech there is in these words no matter for, serious 
criticism, certainly not for the statement that the minister 
“ought to be recalled” for his remarks, 

As Americans we should not be so supersensitive nor so 
supercritical and we should not be so ready to take offense. 
The minister was not speaking in criticism of our country; on 
the contrary, his whole speech was replete with expressions of 
friendship and good will. In the sentence which has been criti- 
cized he was speaking only of economic relations and not of 
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He presented a friendly inquiry and not a 


political relations. 
hostile criticism. 

Mr. Peter has been an accredited representative from his 
country to the United States for 10 years. His rank in the diplo- 
matic service is high. He hus the respect and confidence of the 
whole diplomatic corps and of the Government and the people 
of America. A man of such standing should not be condemned 
on stray words taken from the body of a speech, a speech in 
which he paid tribute not only to his own country but to the 
country to which he is accredited. 

I may add that following our speeches over the radio I dis- 
cussed the American tariff with Mr. Peter, and I found no 
offense in his attitude toward what is recognized as a fixed 
American policy. I assured him that under the pending tariff 
bill America would continue to import Swiss products, for they 
are so characteristic of that country and so excellent that the 
Americans would continue to use them, and in this he acquiesced. 

As the basis for my assurance that imports from Switzerland 
would not be curtailed seriously, I cited what Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury, said in a speech some time 
ago, to the effect that “It is the consumption capacity of the 
American people and not the tariff rates that controls imports.” 
In explanation of this basic statement, I told Mr. Peter that 
under protection America had uniformly enjoyed a higher degree 
of prosperity than it had under lower tariffs and that the 
resultant prosperity gave the American people purchasing power 
and “consumption capacity.” When the American people are 
prosperous they go to the ends of the earth to find the things 
they desire, 

I also told Mr. Peter that the “concern,” which he had ex- 
pressed in behalf of his country, was the same kind of concern 
that had been associated with every tariff revision in the United 
States. In 1922 when the Fordney-McCumber tariff was under 
consideration the same objections were made to it. Even in our 
own country it was predicted that the higher rates would cur- 
tail both our imports and exports. But neither of these calami- 
ties happened. Instead, under that tariff we doubled both our 
imports and our exports. This was due to the fact that under 
the prosperity brought by that tariff the American people had 
increased purchasing power and “ consumption capacity.” 

To all of these statements I found the Minister from Switzer- 
land not only a willing but an agreeable listener. I may also 
add that I found Mr. Peter a most charming, friendly man, 
an official of his Government without the taint of ill will or 
even prejudice. Knowing his sentiment and his motives in the 
matter which has been criticized, I can not do less than express 
my regret over the incident. 

HON, HENRY M’MORRAN 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I bring to the attention of the 
House the death of Hon. Henry McMorran at Port Huron, Mich., 
on Friday, July 19, 1929. He was my immediate predecessor as 
Representative in Congress from the seventh district of Michi- 
gan, serving from March 4, 1903, until March, 1913, at which 
time he retired voluntarily, having declined to be a candidate 
for renomination. He was one of the outstanding business and 
political figures of the Thumb district of Michigan, and played 
an important part in the industrial development of that section, 
while his service for 10 years as a Member of this House was 
dignified and successful. 

At the time of his death he was 85 years old, having been born 
June 11, 1844, at Port Huron in the very early days of 
Michigan’s statehood. He saw the development of a great in- 
dustrial State from pioneer beginnings and played his part in 
that development. 

There were no public schools in the then village of Port 
Huron and he attended the private school conducted by a Mr. 
Crawford. He was 11 years old when his father died. He 
early entered upon his business career as a clerk in the gen- 
eral store of W. H. B. Dowling & Co. In 1865, when he was 21, 
he organized a wholesale grocery business. 

In 1878 he played a leading part in the organization of the 
companies and the building of the Port Huron & Northwestern 
Railroad and the Port Huron & Southwestern Railroad, He 
was one of the first to grasp the great possibilities of the 
Thumb country, that fine agricultural region in the thumb of 
Michigan, between Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay, a region 
possessing great industrial possibilities as well. 

The Port Huron & Northwestern Railroad, of which he was 
general manager from 1878 to 1889, was built from Port Huron 
through Croswell and Palms to Sand Beach, which is now 
Harbor Beach, . 

He afterwards aided in the building of a line from Palms to 
Port Austin. Then still later he undertook with his associates 
the building of the Port Huron & Southwestern line to Almont 
with a line from the junction in Grant township to Saginaw. 
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The lines were bought in 1889 by the Flint & Pere Marquette 
Railroad, which is now the Pere Marquette Railroad. 

Subsequently the firm of McMorran & Co. was established, 
which built a large flour mill in Port Huron. About the same 
time Mr. McMorran became the owner of the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. 

He was one of the organizers and the first vice president of 
the Port Huron Savings Bank, which opened its doors for busi- 
ness January 20, 1870, and which is now one of the group of 
banking institutions which were included to make the consoli- 
dated organization now known as Federal Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

For the last 24 years of his life he was a director of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. He became a director of the 
First National Bank & Trust Co. April 15, 1905, and so careful 
was he of his business affairs that he was rarely known to 
miss a meeting of the board of directors, 

For many years he was president of the old Port Huron 
Light & Power Co. At one time he owned a block of stock in 
the Port Huron Daily Times, which he sold out to the late 
L. A. Sherman. He had been interested in several seed com- 
panies at the time of his ownership of the McMorran Milling 
Co., and had a financial interest in the Havers Motor Car Co. 

For many years he was the owner and general manager of 
the Port Huron & Sarnia Ferry Co. As general manager of the 
company he attended personally to all the details of the organi- 
zation. 

He relinquished his ownership of the ferry company in Janu- 
ary, 1925. Large sums of money were spent for the improve- 
ment of the ferry system during the administration of Mr. 
MeMorran. 

Mr. McMorran was one of the organizers of the Great Lakes 
Foundry Co., of which he was vice president at the time of his 
death. At the time of his death he was also president of E. B. 
Mueller & Co., chicory and cereal manufacturers. 

In spite of his numerous commercial and industrial affiliations 
Mr. MeMorran had time to serve his community and the Nation 
in a political way. 

He was a member of the board of aldermen of Port Huron in 
1867 and city treasurer in 1875, and as a member of the State 
canal commission he served the State of Michigan well for a 
number of years. 

While Mr. MeMorran will be remembered for his numerous 
commercial connections and business genius, his service as 
Representative of the seventh district in Congress was perhaps 
his most distinguished work. 

He was elected as a Republican to the Fifty-eighth and to 
the four succeeding Congresses, and served from March 4, 1903, 
to March 3, 1913. He was not a candidate for renomination in 
1912. 

The story of his nomination in convention for Representative 
from the seyenth congressional district is in itself an interesting 
chapter in the history of State and National politics. 

He was nominated for Congress in one of the hardest-fought 
congressional convention battles held in the State of Michigan. 
The nomination took place in the cireuit court room of the 
courthouse in Port Huron. I remember it very well, as I was 
present as a spectator. St. Clair County and Macomb County 
were the largest in population, and combining their forces could 
control the nomination. It was the last convention struggle for 
choice of congressional nominee from that district, the primary 
system coming into vogue a few years later. At that time the 
seventh congressional district consisted of the counties of 
Huron, Sanilac, St. Clair, Lapeer, Macomb, and a part of Wayne. 

Macomb County was supporting Representative Edgar Weeks, 
who was asking for renomination, as were also Sanilac County 
and a part of Wayne. The Lapeer County delegation was advo- 
cating the nomination of William B. Williams, of Lapeer, one of 
the ablest lawyers in the State. Huron County was indorsing 
Judge Woodworth. 

While the St. Clair County delegation was at heart favorable 
to the nomination of Mr. Williams, it was deemed wise, because 
of local conditions, to have a candidate in the field. After long 
conferences with party leaders, Mr. McMorran consented to the 
use of his name. 

The contest resulted in a deadlock. After more than 650 bal- 
lots had been taken, Representative Weeks, knowing that he 
would not be renominated and determined to defeat Mr. Wil- 
liams, threw his strength te Mr. MeMorran. Macomb preceding 
St. Clair on the roll call, the latter county, of course, voted for 
its own candidate and Mr. McMorran was nominated. Everyone 
was very much surprised—perhaps none so surprised as he. 

A testimonial to the splendid service rendered his country in 
Congress by Mr. McMorran was the speech made in the Lower 
House by that grand old national legislator, “ Uncle Joe” Can- 
non. He publicly commended Mr. McMorran for outstanding 
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committee service, in which the man from Michigan saved the 
Nation huge sums of money in the repair of Government colliers. 

A bill providing for the repair of Government boats was be- 
fore Congress at the time; and while it apparently was favor- 
able, Mr. McMorran objected on the grounds that the sums 
appropriated for the expenditure were exorbitant. 

This occurred at a time when Representative McMorran was 
being boomed for Senator from Michigan, and Speaker Cannon 
told the Representatives in Congress that “if the States could 
all send men to Congress of the type advanced by the seventh 
district of Michigan,” the Federal Government would be able to 
show more for its expenditures, 

Mr. MeMorran at the time of his service in Congress showed 
the same personal traits in Washington that he exhibited in his 
own business—attentiveness, punctuality, and industry. He 
worked on the job and could always be depended upon to up- 
paar the principles of his party and the policies of the adminis- 

on. 

Throughout his life he had exemplary habits. His punctuality 
and his attention to detail in all his affairs combined to insure 
success in his multitude of undertakings. 

Mr. McMorran is survived by a son, David, Port Huron; two 
danghters, Mrs. Clara E. MacKenzie, Regina, Saskatchewan; 
and Mrs. Emma J. Murphy, Port Huron; a sister, Mrs. James 
R. Hosie, Detroit; a half sister, Miss Ida Chase, Port Huron; 
and two grandchildren, Charlotte McMorran and Henry Gordon 
MeMorran, children of David McMorran. 

Port Huron, marked on the early maps as Fort Gratiot, began 
as a trading post in 1685. It was but a village when Mc- 
Morran's parents, Robert William MeMorran, a native of Scot- 
land, and Isabella (Kewley) McMorran, a native of the Isle 
of Man, settled there. It has become a city; its mud streets 
are now paved; its public-school system extends to the junior 
college, giving two years of work, with credits accepted at 
the University of Michigan. Industrially, it has advanced from 
its small lumber mills to a variety of important industries. 
Served then by water transportation on the St. Clair and by 
the military Gratiot Pike to Detroit, now the greatest tonnage 
in the world passes along the St. Clair; two great railroad 
systems, the Grand Trunk and the Pere Marquette, carry great 
tonnage on the steel rails; while paved highways extend in 
every direction. When Henry McMorran was born at Port 
Huron it was in a State where pioneers were battling the 
wilderness. It is now one of the most advanced in the Union 
in prosperity, population, and progress. That he played his part 
in this development is the monument he builded for himself. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules I cali up House Resolution 220, which I send to the 
Clerk's desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 220 


Resotred, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives is author- 
ized and directed to appoint a committee of five Members of the House 
of Representatives to investigate communist propaganda in the United 
States and particularly in our educational institutions; the activities 
and membership of the Communist Party of the United States; and all 
affiliated organizations and groups thereof; the ramification of the 
Communist International in the United States; the Amtorg Trading 
Corporation; the Daily Worker, and all entities, groups, or individuals 
who are alleged to advise, teach, or advocate the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States, or attempt to under- 
mine our republican form of government by inciting riots, sabotage, or 
revolutionary disorders. 

The committee shall report to the House the results of its investiga- 
tion, including such recommendations for legislation as it deems advis- 
able. 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not the House is in session, to hold 
such hearings, to employ such experts, and such clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to take such testi- 
mony, to have such printing and binding done, and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems necessary. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This resolution, I was advised some time 
ago, was reported out of the Committee on Rules, and I was 
under the impression that we would get notice beforehand when 
it would be called up. I really wanted to make some investiga- 
tion as to the necessity for this kind of a resolution. There are 


great economic questions before the country, and unless there is 
some good reason for the passage of this resolufion, I do not 
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propose to allow false issues to be injected before the American 
people at this time. I am not saying now that I would be op- 
posed to this resolution if I were familiar with the evidence 
before the Rules Committee. I am saying that I have not had 
time to look over the hearings and to determine in my own 
mind whether there is any necessity to go out on a wild-goose 
chase, to dig up something that probably does not exist, and dis- 
tract the minds of the American people from the great economic 
issues before them. 

Mr. MICHENER. I did not yield to the gentleman for a 
speech. Is it the gentleman's idea that the House should ad- 
journ this matter until he has had sufficient time to make an 
investigation and satisfy himself? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think a resolution like this ought not 
to be called up without notice to all the Members. If the gen- 
tleman insists on considering it now, I shall probably do what I 
rarely, have done before—that is, make a point of no quorum. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman might as well proceed to 
make it, then. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, the gentleman has been on notice 
for a week or more. The rule was reported, and it has been 
pending on the calendar subject to be called up at any time. 

Mr. RAMSBRYER. I knew that the rule was reported, but the 
gentleman probably knows that the gentleman from Iowa has 
other things to do besides posting up on all of the rules that 
are reported out from the Committee on Rules, Usually on 
matters of this importance we get some notice beforehand, just 
as we got notice last week what the business would be to-day, 
and as we got notice to-day what the business on Tuesday next 
will be. There is not a Member here, unless he be a member of 
the Committee on Rules, and they are not all here, who had any 
idea that after we got through with the German debt settlement 
there would be anything else before the House to-day. I simply 
now am undertaking to appeal to the members of the Committee 
on Rules in all fairness to give us some time to look into and 
study the necessity for this resolution. 

Mr. MICHENER. I ask the gentleman to desist for a minute. 
He has made a half hour’s speech here criticizing the House 
and the procedure of Congress and the Rules Committee, because 
the House and the Rules Committee have not investigated to 
find out personally what the gentleman from Iowa was doing, 
or to notify him personally so that he might be satisfied that 
everything was all right, in order that this House might to-day, 
on this occasion, consider legislation which is brought here under 
the ordinary rules of the House, and in the usual way. I might 
say it has been suggested heretofore that this resolution was 
reported out of the Committee on Rules. 

The chairman of the Committee on Rules [Mr. SNELL] an- 
nounced that it would be brought up for consideration at the 
first available opportunity. Possibly the gentleman did not 
know that, and I am not criticizing him if he did not. I am 
sorry that the Committee on Rules has not informed the gentle- 
man personally, and possibly we should do that, if, in the 
future we are to go along with legislation and have the gentle- 
man satisfied. 

Now, I am sure there is no disposition on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to bring this resolution out hastily and force 
consideration. We are simply doing that which we thought 
was for the best interest of the measure, in order that it might 
be brought before the House, and the business of the House 
thereby expedited. The gentleman can make his point of no 
quorum, and if he makes such a point we will bring in a quorum 
and find out, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman is looking at me, appar- 
ently as though he were reading me a lecture. I was not 
criticizing the Committee on Rules. As a matter of legislative 
policy I was stating in the presence of the entire House, with 
such members of the Committee on Rules as are here, that a 
matter of this importance should not be called up without previ- 
ous notice. Is not that a perfectly legitimate observation to 
make? Should not Members be notified in the weekly program 
so they may know what will come up, so that they can study 
and be prepared? It is probably my fault, but I will say to the 
gentleman that I feel unprepared to pass upon the merits of 
this proposed legislation this afternoon, 

Mr, MICHENER. Then I suggest that the gentleman ask 
unanimous consent to let the matter go over until he can study 
it and be satisfied. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think my appeal to the Committee on 
Rules that Members should have time in which to study this 
matter is a reasonable one. I had not the least idea that this 
resolution was to be called up to-day. I look over the weekly 
pro that come out and I try to advise myself as to the 
merits of the legislation to be considered. 

Mr. SNELL. In the opinion of the Committee on Rules it is 
rather an obligation on the part of the Committee on Rules to 
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bring up a rule within 10 days. This rule has been up more 
than 10 days. I told the gentleman that he was at liberty to 
come to the Committee on Rules and see all the matters we 
have there and all the letters I have received and look at the 
hearings. I think it is entirely legitimate that the resolution 
should be called up to-day. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let us have a perfect understanding. The 
gentleman did tell me that I was welcome to see the hearings 
in the Contmittee on Rules and look them over. I do not recall 
that the gentleman said that it was his purpose to call up this 
resolution to-day. If he says he told me so, I do not dispute 
his word. ; 

Mr. MICHENER. I disapprove of the controversy between 
the two gentlemen. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will say to the gentleman that I am in 
the same position with a reverse English he is. I have been 
waiting for over three weeks for this resolution and have 
been insistent with the Committee on Rules that the matter 
might come up. I have not only been studying that for three 
weeks but for three months. It seems to me it is a matter of 
paramount importance and ought to be brought up at the pres- 
ent time, so that the committee can go to work. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman’s statement has great 
weight with me, but it is not conclusive with me. The gentle- 
man probably does not know that I am working on other 
matters, and have been for months, and the particular matter 
that I now have under investigation may take another month 
to complete. 

Mr. MICHENER. I can not yield further. I regret that it 
is not possible for us to wait another month until the gentle- 
man from Iowa acquaints himself with this resolution. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will not ask you to wait another month. 
If you give us a few days’ time, I shall prepare myself on the 
matter; but to be notified one minute that it will be called up 
in another minute is another matter. 

Mr. COLE. May I ask the gentleman from Michigan if his 
Committee on Rules has had hearings on this resolution? 

Mr. MICHENER. It has., 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me ask the gentleman a question on 
the procedure he contemplates, 

Mr. MICHENER. Certainly; 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This is a resolution to create a special 
committee. Under the rule there is an hour's debate. Is that 
correct? Does the committee contemplate giving more time 
than one hour? 

Mr. MICHENER. The committee contemplated nothing of 
the kind. However, that matter is in the control of the House. 
The Committee on Rules is never arbitrary. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me ask the gentleman a frank and 
fair question. How much time does he intend to allow for 
general debate on this resolution? 

Mr. MICHENER. One hour is allowed by the rule, and the 
committee had no idea that more time was needed. It was not 
a matter of controversy in the committee, and the committee 
had no idea that it would be controverted. If the gentleman 
had full information, I am sure he would not be seeking to 
delay the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is possible that the gentleman may in- 
form the gentleman from Iowa in the course of one hour's 
debate. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think all gentlemen will be informed 
with one hour's debate. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That does not include, of course, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If we have one hour's debate, 
shall we have plenty of time to debate the resolution or will we 
be gagged? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin may have five minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 49] 
Aswell Burdick Connolly step 
Baird Busby Cooper, Ohio Fenn 
Beck Byrns Craddock Fort 
Beedy Cable Crowther Frear 
Bell Campbell, Pa. Curry Freeman 
Black Cannon Dempsey Fulmer 
Blackburn Carley De Priest Gambrill 
Bloom Carter, Wyo. Dickinson asque 
Boylan Cartwright Dominick avagan 
Brand, Ohio Celler Douglas, Ariz, Golder 
Britten . Chase Doutrich raham 
Brumm Clancy Doyle Greenwood 
Brunner Clark, Md. Drane 


LaGuardia 


Niedringhaus 


Hammer Lambertson O'Connor, N. Y. Strong, Kans. 
Haugen Lampert Oliver, N. Y. ullivan, N. Y. 
Hoch Lankford, Va. wen ullivan, Pa. 
Holaday Lea Palmisano lor, Colo. 
Hopkins Leech Patman Thurston . 
Hudspeth Linthicum vey Treadway 
Hull, William E. Ludlow Porter Tucker 

Hull, Tenn. McClintic, Okla. Pou gapis 

Igoe McCormack, Maas. Pritchard U: ood 
James McCormick, II. Rainey, Henry T. Vestal 
Jenkins McKeown Ransley Vincent, Mich. 
Johnson, III. McMillan Rayburn Vinson, Ga 
Johnson, Ind. McReynolds d arren 
Johnson. Tex. agrady Sabath Welch, Calif. 
Johnston, Mo. Mead Schneider elsh, Pa. 
Kearns Menges Short te 
Kennedy Merritt Simms Whitehead 
Kerr Mooney Sirovich 

Kiess Moore, Va Steagall Wright 

Kunz Mouser Stedman Yates 

Kurtz Murphy Stevenson Yon 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-seven Members 
have answered present, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. MICHENER, further proceedings under the 
call were dispensed with. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. RAM8SEYER] 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. Mr. Speaker, there is pending before you 
now a resolution from the Rules Committee to create a special 
eommittee of five Members of the House of Representatives to 
investigate communist propaganda in the United States, and 
particularly in our educational institutions. 

1 sought to stay consideration of this resolution until the 
Members of the House, especially myself, could have an oppor- 
tunity to read the hearings to see what was before the com- 
mittee to justify a resolution of this kind. 

Every now and then people get alarmed about something and 
start out to investigate or to hunt something or to chase some- 
body, - Two or three hundred years ago up in Massachusetts 
they hunted witches. They not only hunted them, but they 
burned them. As long as they hunted witches they found them. 
When they quit hunting witches the witches ceased to exist. 
This seems to be a kind of a witch-hunting expedition, to see 
whether there is anybody in this country that should be de- 
stroyed, or whether there is somebody in this country trying to 
destroy us. 

As I stated before, and as I want to repeat, I do not know 
whether there is a necessity for such investigation. We do not 
hear much about such things out in the Middle West. We have 
troubles there that I am sure are greater than the troubles 
which this resolution seeks to cure. I know the entire country 
has troubles that are greater than this resolution will ever cure. 
If there is anybody in this country who is seeking to overthrow 
the Government by force or organize a revolution against the 
Government they should be placed where they can do no harm. 

We have all kinds of laws now, both State and National, to 
punish persons seeking to overthrow the Government by force. 
Just what aid an investigation of this kind will be to the safety 
of the country I do not know, and I do not think any other 
Member of this House knows. I do know, as a member of the 
Rules Committee for 4 years and watching the activities of 
the Rules Committee for the last 10 years, that the Rules Com- 
mittee was always set against investigating committees. Now, 
that committee comes in here with a resolution to do some in- 
vestigating, 

I have spent about a year and a half as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee studying chiefly the tariff ques- 
tion. We have contacted every phase of the industrial life of 
the Nation, We have had the business men of the Nation be- 
fore us; we have had the leaders of labor before us; we have 
had the farm leaders before us, and they have discussed with 
us frankly the problems that confronted them. ‘There are great 
economic problems before this country that we should face 
frankly and squarely, and one reason why I am against this 
resolution, unless very strong reason therefor exists, is that I 
do not want anything to distract the minds of the people from 
the great economic problems with which we are confronted. 
[Applause.] 

One problem which confronts us is the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Under our industrial and economie system to-day, every 
so often we encounter a panic, and when the panic comes upon 
us we have a surplus of everything to eat and wear and mate- 
rials with which to build shelter. When we have the most of 
everything, we encounter a panic, and then we have the great- 
est number of people without food, without clothing, and with- 
out shelter. An economic and industrial system that permits 


that, ladies and gentlemen of this House, has something wrong 
with it. Instead of going out and looking up the communists 
of the country, which the State and National authorities can 
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now look after, this Congress had better create a committee to 
study the reasons for unemployment in this country and the 
cause and cure of business slumps. [Applause.] 

This Congress ought to create a committee to see what is 
wrong with our industrial and economic system, which, when we 
are in the midst of plenty of food and clothing and shelter, 
permits the most distress for want of food and clothing and 
shelter. We have a distressful situation in the country to-day. 
Why do we not address ourselves to that problem? Oh, it is 
easier to go out on this wild-goose chase, to go witch hunt- 
ing, and the Members who will be appointed on this committee 
will be on the front pages of the newspapers of the country 
every day and thereby it is hoped that the minds of the people 
will be shifted from the great economic problems on which 
they should be centered to the activities of this special investi- 
gating committee. [Applause.] 

We had a scare in this country about 10 years ago, under 
Attorney General Palmer. Everybody now concedes that his 
activities were without foundation in fact. The House had no 
investigating in Palmer's time, and there is less reason for an 
investigation now than then. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; I do not yield. 

Now, we propose to have another eruption in this country. 

I am not here speaking in defense of a single man or woman 
born here or abroad, citizen or foreigner, who is trying to organ- 
ize any group to destroy this Government by force. In con- 
tacting the business men and the representatives of labor before 
the Ways and Means Committee we found among both groups 
a spirit of wanting to work out this problem of unemployment 
in fairness to both labor and capital. 

Recently, in a magazine known as Survey Graphic, for April, 
1930, which I am sorry I do not have with me, but which is in 
my office, the senior Senator from Michigan, Senator Couzens, 
himself at one time a great industrialist, and at the present 
time reputed to be the wealthiest man in the Senate, contributed 
an article on the subject of unemployment, incorporating therein 
parts of an address which he delivered some time previously 
to a group of employers in his own State, in which he told them 
that unless they worked out this unemployment problem on 
terms of equity to the laboring people, so as to give the laborers 
of this country constant and continuous employment, Congress 
itself would have to legislate, and possibly provide for old-age 
pensions and unemployment pensions and other aids and doles, 
in order to maintain for laborers proper and equitable living 
conditions. 

I made some brief reference to this problem when I addressed 
you on the 24th day of March last, on the subject of Politics 
in Tariff Making. 

I want to read to you a few paragraphs from that address, 
and that will give you concisely my earnest feeling on this sub- 
ject. I want to avoid having false and fake issues in this 
coming campaign. If the election in Pennsylvania day before 
yesterday indicated anything, it was that the great mass of the 
people of Pennsylvania, whether wet or dry, are not going to 
permit prohibition to be made the paramount issue in this 
coming campaign. [Applause.] They are thinking of economic 
conditions and pressing social and economic problems. They are 
striving to solve these social and economie problems. I want 
this legislative body, together with the people of the country, the 
farmers, the business men, and the laboring men, to center their 
minds on the great economie and social problems that are be- 
fore us. They are problems which are greater than prohibition. 
They are problems which are greater than the tariff, and on 
those greater problems of economic and social welfare I want 
the people of the country to center their minds. I do not want 
this House to inject any distracting issues to hinder them in 
centering their minds upon those problems. 

I now refer to a few paragraphs in my address, which you 
will find in the daily CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 24, and I 
will first read from the first column on page 6036. I say toward 
the conclusion : ` 


Now, I want to conclude. There are some people who seem to think 
that if we get the tariff on a sensible and equitable basis and out of 
politics, there will not be any issue to divide the parties. Well, I do 
not know whether the tariff issue is much of an element in dividing 
the parties now or not. We have, of course, some great problems before 
the country. The tariff is one of them and prohibition is another, but 
in the few minutes I have remaining I want to call your attention to a 
problem that transcends the problems I have just named; in fact, before 
the problem I am about to call to your attention, prohibition and the 
tarif fade into insignificance. 


On the same page I quote a few lines from the report of the 
committee on unemployment which President Harding appointed 


1930 


and of which Mr. Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, was 
chairman. I quote these lines from Mr. Hooyer’s report in 
1921: 


There is no economic failure so terrible in its import as that of a 
country possessing a surplus of every necessity of life in which num- 
bers, willing and anxious to work, are deprived of these necessities, 
It simply can not be if our moral and economic system is to survive. 


I read a few more lines from Mr. Hoover's report: 


What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily bread, 
and surely in a country with its warehouses bursting with surpluses 
of food, of clothing, with its mines capable of indefinite production of 
fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and health, we possess the 
intelligence to find solution. Without it our whole system is open to 
serious charges of failure. 


What brings about the unrest in the country? Is it the 
preachings of radicals? The thing that brings about unrest in 
the country and brings about conditions for the formation of 
new parties is not the preachers of unrest or the radical advo- 
cates. The thing that brings about great changes and revolu- 
tions in a country is distressed economic conditions. Why, in a 
country that has sufficient food and comforts, where there is 
work for everybody, and there is a proper and equitable dis- 
tribution of the comforts and necessities of life, all the soap- 
box orators in the world, I care not how radical they may be, 
can never get a following. But when there is economic distress, 
a starving people, an unclothed people, an unsheltered people, 
then it is that the people in such condition will rise up in protest 
with or without leaders. [Applause.] 

I read another paragraph from my speech of March 24: 


Now, here is the problem that challenges the intelligence of both 
Republicans and Democrats. Here is a problem that not only should be 
solved but must be solved. Our warehouses bursting with surpluses of 
food, our storehouses filled with clothing, yet we bave masses of people 
in this country going hungry for want of food and cold for want of 
clothing. Have we the intelligence to find the solution? 


The answer I get to this question is a resolution of this kind 
to create a committee to investigate what the soap-box orators 
preach and what is taught in the educational institutions. 
Great Lord, the educational institutions are under the super- 
vision of the respective States and of the religious denomina- 
tions of the country. Can not the religious denominations in 
my State and your State take care of the teachings in their 
institutions? That is the chief thing in the resolution, to go 
out and investigate the college professors and some of the 
students. The State institutions and denominational colleges 
are not under national laws, and this House can not give a 
committee jurisdiction to investigate such educational institu- 
tions. 

Then they want to investigate the Daily Worker. Evidently 
this is a communistie paper. I never saw a copy of this paper. 
I thought it was a foreign-language paper, but I am informed 
it is an English paper that anybody can read. Whether the 
committee which is to investigate this matter can read English 
any better than the people of the State of New York remains to 
be demonstrated. Why the Rules Committee singles out this 
one communistie paper printed in English has not yet been ex- 
plained. This is good advertising for the paper. Just watch its 
circulation grow. Then they want to investigate the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation, which spends in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000 annually in this country to buy machinery and 
other things to send over to Russia, Does the committee think 
that right now our exports should be further curtailed? 

I do not know much about conditions in Russia, and yet I 
think I know as much as the gentlemen who get up here and 
talk about Russia. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I regret that time does not permit a 
further analysis of the pending resolution. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is greatly concerned over the question of 
unemployment. He did not volunteer to solve the problem of 
unemployment, and I do not think he is going to get any help 
from the communists to solve it in this country. [Applause.] 
The communists would do more than any other group in the 
United States to undermine our industrial and economic struc- 
ture and try to create additional unemployment. That is the 
fundamental policy of the communists in America, to destroy 
our capitalistic system, or, in other words, the right to own 
private property, and break down our high standard of living 
and of wages. Yet the gentleman from Iowa bases his argu- 
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ment here to-day against this resolution on the question of un- 
employment, which is the very thing the communists are seek- 
ing to promote by their revolutionary activities in order to fur- 
ther their aims in this country which breed on discontent. 

Mr. CULLEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. For a brief question. 

Mr. CULLEN. In regard to the unemployment situation 
which exists throughout the country—and which is admitted 
the bills which were introduced by Senator WAGNER, of New 
York, which were passed by the Senate and which are now in 
the House, would correct that condition. Would the gentleman 
be in favor of passing those bills? 

Mr. FISH. That is up to the committees to which those bills 
have been sent. 

Mr. CULLEN. We could solve the unemployment question to 
some extent if we could pass those bills. [Applause.] 

Mr. FISH. There is one thing you can say about the com- 
munists which does not apply equally to the Democrats or the 
Republicans in this country. The communists adhere strictly 
to their platform and their platform is, world revolution, the 
destruction of capitalism, and the promotion of atheism and 
class hatred. The communists in America are just the same 
as the communists all oyer the world. They take their orders 
directly from the Third International, with headquarters at 
Moscow. Over 50 per cent of the communists in the United 
States are aliens. The chief of police in Chicago estimates that 
over 80 per cent of the communists there are aliens. You can 
not be a communist and a loyal American citizen. You can not 
give allegiance to the red flag and the American flag at the 
same time, [Applause.] Everyone of these cominunists, 
whether they are aliens, naturalized citizens, or whether they 
are American-born citizens, take their orders directly from the 
Third International, with headquarters in Moscow, and should 
be deported. 

They seek aboye all things to incite strikes, riots, disorders, 
and revolutionary activities among our working classes, and 
thereby to create unemployment. The American Federation of 
Labor knows all about the insidious and revolutionary activities 
of the communists and is the most consistent and bitterest 
opponent of communism, as it sees through its false propaganda 
and realizes its menace to the best interests and welfare of the 
American wage earners. Let me call the attention of the 
Democrats, because they applauded the last speaker, to this 
fact. Go down into North Carolina or into Tennessee and if 
you will investigate down there you will find the ramifications 
of the Third International in the strikes that recently occurred 
in those two Southern States. Go into every Southern State in 
the Union and you will find the red hand of the Third Inter- 
national among the negro workers in those Southern States 
trying to arouse racial antagonism by use of Soviet gold. 

So much for the question of unemployment. If you want to 
help create jobs for loyal, faithful American citizens out of 
employment, let us deport every communist in America. [Ap- 
plause.] Certainly, no one can have any objection to deporting 
the alien communists, and until we do there will be a just 
cause of complaint against the Congress of the United States 
for the responsibility is ours. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I only have a few minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. How can you deport anybody 
to Russia? We have a thousand waiting now to be deported, 
and we can not do it. 

Mr. FISH. That is one of the main reasons for this resolu- 
tion. The hands of the departments are tied. They have no 
power, and they have no money, either to get information or 
to deport alien communists. Only 15 communists have been 
deported in the last four years. The main purpose of the reso- 
lution is to get facts in order to legislate intelligently so that 
we can deport from the United States every single alien com- 
munist; and, if you want to help the unemployment situation, 
then let us give those jobs to honest, loyal American citizens 
who are unemployed. The main question before the House is 
to see to it that this revolutionary activity that exists in every 
industrial center of the United States, that has its fangs in 
every industrial section of the country, is brought out into the 
open so that we may know who our enemies are; and as to 
these aliens who are criticizing and denouncing our form of 
government and urging revolutionary methods, is there any 
Sane reason why we should compromise with them? 

Why should we tolerate them for a moment? Let us deport 
them, and if we can not deport them to Russia, I will say to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON], let us deport 
them out of this country to some island in the far distance 
where they can practice communism among themselves to 
their hearts’ content, and they can stay there or go away from 
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there so long as they do not come back to the United States of 


America. 

Mr. GREEN, Will the gentleman yield? While the gentle- 
man is deporting in order to make our country safe, I hope he 
will give consideration to attaching thereto and containing 
therein the deportation of all people from America, into some 
specially segregated section of America, if you desire, all per- 
sons who are not of white blood. [Laughter.} 

Mr. FISH. I know, Mr. Speaker, of only one possible objec- 
tion to this resolution, and that is that the American people 
may get the idea it is aimed at pacifists, socialists, radicals, free 
thinkers, or any other group of American citizens who have the 
right under the Constitution to criticize and denounce our Gov- 
ernment in times of peace, whether it is a foreign or domestic 
policy that is being criticized. It is not the purpose of this 
resolution to interfere with any group except the communists 
in the United States, and we propose to deport all the alien com- 
munists, [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] five minutes, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, there is no Member of this 
House who has so consistently opposed investigations as your 
humble servant. I have felt that as a rule they led nowhere 
and accomplished nothing, but I have made a study of this 
situation, and although I can not present an argument in the 
brief time allotted to me, I can present an illustration. 

In the city of Cambridge, adjoining my home in Massachu- 
setts, for over 150 years stood a magnificent tree. The weary 
traveler rested himself in its shade. Under its branches George 
Washington took command of the American Army. 

It was right in the shadow of Harvard College and Radcliffe 
College. It was a shrine, an inspiration to the youth of this 
land who attended these institutions of learning, For years it 
had stood, and although a great, busy city had crowded it, 
although pests had fed on its leaves with no idea of anything 
except that which they could devour, although drought had 
dried its roots, although the snow and ice of winter had broken 
its branches, and even fire had threatened it, its friends were 
able to save it from all dangers. But one morning it lay prone 
on the ground, a dead thing; and no one at first knew what had 
caused this catastrophe, until investigation showed that through- 
out its trunk, branches, and roots it was riddled by the borers 
from within. 

The inspiration and the shrine had gone, but the lesson re- 
mains; and that is the indifference of the public to the dangers 
which are hidden—the ability of the friends of the Nation and 
the Government to save the Nation and the Government from 
its enemies from without, but it is almost impossible to reach 
the borer from within. 

Now, this insidious, slimy insect—if you want to call it a 
borer—drags its length throughout the breadth of this and 
other lands. It permeates and poisons labor, education, finance, 
politics, religion; yes, the very hope of humanity for the 
future. It is a serious problem which confronts us to-day; and 
yet many of the people of the country look upon it with a mild 
degree of suspicion, and others would make a joke of it. 

It is no joke. I have not the time to tell you of the facts to 
support our contention that this is necessary legislation. 

You men of the South, East, North, and West are equaily 
patriotic, honest, and earnest when danger threatens our insti- 
tutions in any part of our Nation. The Democratic Party and 
those of the Republican Party—yes, and those of the Socialist 
Party—have seen this danger grow and grow and grow in the 
last four or five years. It threatens the very existence of 
civilization, of humanity itself. It is the duty of Congress 
and of this great Nation to put a stop to it, so far as possible, 
within our own borders, and to thus encourage other nations to 
active and militant opposition to this red menace which, through 
mad class and religious hatred, would destroy the world of 
to-day and the hope of the future for mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, what can one 
say in a few minutes on a subject of such importance? I am 
pleased that this resolution has taken form, and that an inves- 
tigating committee will be appointed. All members of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization will wish that 
committee well. We hope that its investigations will head up 
and expose some of the things that our committee knows about. 
If that committee should recommend a special secret service 
for the Government in connection with dangerous international 
activities against our own Government, it will have done some- 
thing. The Bureau of Immigration has no secret service, not 
enough help, not enough money. If the new committee proves 


charges made over and over again by our Immigration Commit- | 
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tee, we shall be grateful. If attention is called to the important 
proposed legislation which the House committee already has on 
the calendars of the House, it may help some. I think those 
who are to be the five members of this select committee will 
learn something about House procedure before their legislative 
recommendations become law. 

I have had the honor to serye on the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization ever since I came to Congress 17 years 
ago. At the beginning of the organization of the extra session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress on May 19, 1919, I became ehair- 
man, and in 1920 the House Committee on Immigration reported 
the amendments to the alien deportation aet of 1918, so that 
that act, as amended, is the only really effective law we have 
excluding and deporting alien enemies of our Government, and 
is as follows: 


EXCLUSION AND EXPULSION OF ANARCHISTS AND SIMILAR CLASSES 


[Act approved Oct. 16, 1918 (40 Stat. 1012), as amended by the act 
approved June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1008)] 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to exclude and expel from the United States aliens 
who are members of the anarchistie and similar classes,” approved 
October 16, 1918, is amended to read as follows: 

“That the following aliens shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States: 

„n) Aliens who are anarchists ; 

“(b) Aliens who advise, advocate, or teach, or who are members of 
or affiiiated with any organization, association, society, or group, that 
advises, advocates, or teaches, opposition to all organized government; 

(e) Aliens who believe in, advise, advocate, or teach, or who are 
members of or affiliated with any organization, association, society, or 
group, that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches: (1) The over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the United States or of 
all forms of law, or (2) the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or officers (either of specific indi- 
viduals or of officers generally) of the Government of the United 
States or of any other organized government, because of his or their 
official character, or (3) the unlawful damage, injury, or destruction of 
property, or (4) sabotage; 

“(d) Aliens who write, publish, or cause to be written or published, 
or who knowingly circulate, distribute, print, or display, or knowingly 
cause to be eireulated, distributed, printed, published, or displayed, or 
who knowingly have in their possession for the purpose of circulation, 
distribution, publication, or display, any written or printed matter ad- 
vising, advocating, or teaching, opposition to all organized government, 
or advising, advocating, or teaching: (1) The overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of law, 
or (2) the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlawful assaulting or 
killing of any officer or officers (either of specific individuals or of 
officers generally) of the Government of the United States or of any 
other organized government, or (3) the unlawful damage, injury, or 
destruction of property, or (4) sabotage; 

“(e) Aliens who are members of or affiliated with any organization, 
association, society, or group, that writes, circulates, distributes, prints, 
publishes, or displays, or causes to be written, circulated, distributed, 
printed, published, or displayed, or that has in its possession for the 
purpose of elreulation, distribution, publication, issue, or display, any 
written or printed matter of the character described in subdivision (d). 

“ For the purpose of this section: (1) The giving, loaning, or promising 
of money or anything of value to be used for the advising, advocacy, or 
teaching of any doctrine above enumerated shall constitute the advising, 
advocacy, or teaching of such doctrine; and (2) the giving, loaning, or 
promising of money or anything of value to any organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group of the character above described shall constitute 
affiliation therewith; but nothing in this paragraph shall be taken ns 
an exclusive definition of advising, advoeacy, teaching, or affiliation.” 

Sec. 2. That any alien who, at any time after entering the United 
States, is found to have been at the time of entry, or to have become 
thereafter, a member of any one of the classes of aliens enumerated in 
section 1 of this act, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of 
Labor, be taken into custody and deported in the manner provided in 
the immigration act of February 5, 1917. ‘The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be applicable to the classes of aliens mentioned in this act 
irrespective of the time of their entry into the United States. 

Sec. 3. That any alien who shall, after he has been excluded and 
deported or arrested and deported in pursuance of the provisions of 
this act, thereafter return to or enter the United States or attempt to 
return to or enter the United States shal) be deemed guilty of a felony, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by imprisonment for a 
term of not more than five years; and shall, upon the termination of 
such imprisonment, be taken into eustody, upon the warrant of the 
Secretary of Labor, and deported in the manner provided in the immi- 
gration act of February 5, 1917. 


In preparing this law the Immigration Committee spent many 
hours in an effort to provide a definition for the word com- 
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munists” that would be legal for the purpose intended, How- 
ever, at that time, although the Third International had been 
formed, international communists had not acquired any definite 
position as at present, and the committee abandoned its attempt 
to secure a definition for “ international communists.” 

Federal officials and the courts have had no difficulty in 
ascertaining the meaning and intent of Congress when it used 
the word “anarchists” for deportation purposes, and if the 
above act be amended to include the words “international 
communists,” I believe the meaning of the words and intent of 
Congress will be better understood by officials of the Government 
and the courts. 

Since 1921, as chairman I and other members of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, particularly the gentleman from Texas, 
Judge Box, ranking Democratic member of the House Commit- 
tee, have appeared before the Appropriations Committee and 
have spoken on the floor over and oyer again, asking for, beg- 
ging for, pleading for more adequate appropriations to deport 
the additional hundreds of highly undesirable aliens who are 
deportable. We have not had much success. We have been 
told on this floor to go back to our committee rooms and pre- 
pare more laws. And we have done that, But how to get the 
bills up, that is the question. Our committee is not privileged. 
We must have a rule, or be recognized by the Speaker for sus- 
pension of the rules, for every piece of legislation which can not 
be passed by unanimous consent. And you do not get unani- 
mous consent on problems which are the touchiest and most 
important problems of the United States. And, then, think of 
it, our Immigration Committee has not been reached in the 
past four or five years on the call of the calendar on Wednes- 
days, and will not be reached for a long time! Strange, is it 
not? 

Some one just said, “ Deport the undesirable to an island.’ 
Oh, gentlemen, if I have heard once the statement made that 
we should deport all communists to some distant island I have 
heard it a thousand times. Of course, there is nothing to it. 
You could not do it, and if you could, you would simply make 
martyrs of the victims. Our committee knows that right now 
the Department of Labor has a line on 800 or more anarchistic 
and communistic Russians in the United States, who should be 
deported. But we can not deport them to Russia for the reason 
that we have no diplomatic relations with that country. The 
United States can not deport anyone to any country unless we 
have made arrangements with that country to receive them, 
and that is a matter of diplomatic agreement. Neither can 
we stop the entrance of certain Russians, who come on visas 
and not on actual passports. We do not want to make martyrs; 
we want to protect the United States of America. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the gentleman not think it would be a 
good idea to appoint this committee, then? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why certainly the country 
needs the committee. I am not opposing the appointment of the 
committee. I am for the passage of this resolution. However, 
I wish the committee were to be made up of 15 hard-working 
members. The five members will find out what work is. There 
is so much to do and the problem divides and scatters so quickly. 
The new committee will be at it all summer; yes, and all winter, 
too, unless I miss my guess, 

In the meantime, what are we going to do about unemploy- 
ment and the immediate problems? Listen, please, mark this: 
Every able-bodied alien who comes here now does one of two 
things. He either takes a job which should go to one of our 
own unemployed or joins the already too long line of those 
looking for a job. Who can deny that? To anyone but a 
statesman the remedy would be evident—admit no more un- 
necessary immigrants until this run of unemployment is over. 

Gentlemen, why can we not do something between now and 
the end of the session toward suspending unnecessary immigra- 
tion from any and all countries? Right now. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL. From what authority is the gentleman 
reading? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was paraphrasing a letter, 
I receive literally hundreds of that kind. I am going to read 
from another. Here it is—a letter from New Haven, Conn.: 


Drar Sin: There is a lot of talk at present on unemployment and 
ways and means to overcome it, I have never seen printed or heard 
expressed the opinion that an amendment to the present immigration 
law, giving the Secretary of Labor the right to shut off such immigra- 
tion as was unnecessary, would be a partial solution to the problem, 

At a time such as we are passing through, when there are more people 
than jobs by several million, we should have the right to stop unwanted 
people coming here to aggravate the situation. 

W. B. ROBERTS. 

New Haven, CONN., March 22, 1930, 
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And here is a paragraph from another: 


Dear Mr, JOHNSON : The greatest boon the working people of this 
country could have given to them would be the declaration of a 10-year 
immigration moratorium, during which time no immigrants from any- 
where should be permitted to enter this country. 

FRANK A. BGAN. 

New YORK, April 15, 


We all know he is right. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if all of us are energetic, if we mean business, if 
all the Members on both sides who know what we should do, 
will help, we can quickly prepare emergency legislation which 
would suspend immigration except those coming to relatives, 
and except those now exempt from quota restrictions. [Ap- 
plause.] We can make it apply to all the countries of the world. 
We can make it permanent, or temporary, if the Rules Com- 
mittee is afraid we can not work it out in detail. And if we all 
pull together we can show the Rules Committee that the whole 
country wants just this thing—and wants it now. [Applause.] 

Why should we be admitting people from any country to jobs 
here in this time of unemployment? I think the President will 
be 17 5 us. The Senate has already shown it would not delay 
on that, 

No American citizen can go to Mexico, or to Canada, or to 
England, or to France, or any other country that I know any- 
thing about and take a job away from a native in any one of 
those countries. Their laws forbid it. Then why should the 
United States permit the nationals of Canada, Mexico, England, 
Cuba, or any other country in the world to come here to take the 
jobs that are needed for our own people? [Applause.] 

Our Immigration Committee this very day reported favorably 
the Harris-Box bill to place Mexico under the quota system. 
The Senate passed it last week. We want it for permanent law. 
I shall extend my remarks later in the Recorp on that, with 
tables and statistics. The report will be ready at once. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one want this select committee on com- 
munist activities to go to work; I want it to make a dignified, 
high-class, serlous inquiry. 

I am rather sorry that one particular newspaper, the Daily 
Worker, has been picked out by name in the resolution, to 
advertise it, because it will thrive on this advertisement. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while this committee works all summer 
finding out about certain aliens and others who are actually gnaw- 
ing at the very foundations of this country, why should not all 
the Members of Congress come to the aid of the Committee on 
Immigration, which has struggled so hard with so many prob- 
lems, under such heavy legislative handicaps, and help us to get 
the power to show the Rules Committee and all of the leaders be- 
tween now and adjournment just what laws we need right now 
to stop the arrival of immigrants who come either to take the 
jobs of our constituents or to force other citizens on the weary, 
weary march to find bread for their families. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend, I intended to 
discuss the Amtorg and its activities in the Pacific Northwest 
in the lumber industry—how they are hiring millwrights and 
sawmill experts in the Northwest for work in Russia. I wanted 
to discuss the men or agents who seem to do business for 
Russia in the daytime and business for international com- 
munism at night. I wanted to discuss the 25 or 30 new 
Amtorg agents now hung up at Ellis Island for inquiry. I 
wanted to discuss cooperation or lack or cooperation of the 
police of big cities with immigration officials, and so on. Also, 
I wanted to discuss the immediate perils and dangers of the 
cities as shown by hearings held by the Immigration Committee. 
Also, I might point out some of the real perils of this Republic. 
It is a tremendous all-important subject. I may find time to 
extend these remarks in the CoNngressionan Recorp at an early 
date, 

I desire to call attention to the suggestion contained in a 
letter received to-day, as follows: 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: With the thousands of American 
citizens idle, why should not Congress stipulate that in all Federal-aid 
road work that none but native or naturalized Americans be employed? 
I know that here in New Hampshire, for instance, a great many of the 
lowest bids for road construction are made by Italian contractors from 
Massachusetts or Connecticut or Rhode Island. They are supposed to 
give the citizens of New Hampshire an opportunity to work, but how 
does it work out? They will come up with their Italian crews and 
bosses and hire the American citizens, but in a day or two they will 
find them “ unsatisfactory” for some strange reason, or the native will 
find it so unpleasant that he will leave of his own accord. 

Why should there be big crews of Italians, with not over one or two 
men of any other extraction on the whole job, when American tax money 
is paying for the work and many American citizens are looking for em- 


j ployment? And why should these contractors bring their laborers 200 
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or 300 miles to work when there is much idle labor where the job is 


being done. If they would give a 50-50 break, it wouldn't look so bad, 
but where they want it about 99 to 1 their way it surely looks as 
though a man is at a disadvantage to be an ordinary American citizen 
in the United States. 

Trusting that you may secure a speedy enactment of this Mexican 
restriction bill and assuring you that your splendid work for immigra- 
tion restriction has been deeply appreciated up in this north country, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is one along the lines suggested in my speech: 
New Tonk City, May 18, 1930. 

My Dear Mr. JOHNSON: I know how splendid your work is and all 
you have accomplished in meeting our immigration problem, and feel 
the inclosure will be of interest to you. Could not Congress consider 
the unemployment situation and on account of these conditions tempo- 
rarily refuse admission to aliens? Apparently to-day there is no diff- 
culty for foreigners to gain entry, even though they bring with them 
large families of dependent minors. This is deplorable and should be 
stopped. Go on with your good work. With best wishes for your 
continued success, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 


I submit one more extract from a letter printed in one of 
our hearings: 

New York, February i, 1930. 

Dear Siz: * There is, I am told, a law in New York State 
which says only citizens shall be employed on public works, but it is 
not enforced. 

I am told that in the Ford plant in Newark, N. J., the employees 
are at least 50 per cent aliens. Men are not allowed to speak to the 
“ bosses to ask for work. Every day you can see from 600 to 1,000 
men waiting for a sign to go to work; and that is a conservative 
estimate. They stand all day long hoping for work. 

The economic situation is really in a deplorable condition. These 
men are willing to work, they have nothing to sell but their labor, 
and it isn’t wanted, and there are those who are dependent upon them. 

I have been a social worker for 10 years and have never encountered 
such desperate situations before amongst the working people. No won- 
der we are having crime waves. 

If the social workers of the country were called to Washington to 
testify, they could give facts that would amaze you. 

The cry of the American man out of a job is that be is discriminated 
against in favor of an alien because an alien works “ cheaper.” 

What can be done about this situation? If the working man can get 
no work, his wife can not spend any; business will feel it, and the 
hospitals and the jails will do a thriving business, 

A law enforcing citizenship should be passed, and if a person, an 
alien, did not become a citizen in a stipulated time send him or her 
back to where they came from. Also a total exclusion act for at least 
a period of years to enable the American citizen workman to get on his 
feet and at least one jump ahead of poverty. 


Mr. Speaker, I could submit letters such as these by the 
hundreds weekly. They are so numerous we can not print them 
in our committee hearings, and yet the State Department for- 
warded to me to-day three letters—three—from California fish 
men protesting against Mexican restriction, as it might hurt 
their business. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
always listen with a great deal of interest to my good friend 
from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. He generally presents a very logi- 
eal argument upon the floor of the House, but in my judgment 
he did not register to-day in his usual effectiveness. The only 
thing that I got out of his argument was that he is dissatisfied 
with the things as they are at the present time. I do not know 
that the gentleman from Iowa has done any more to rectify 
those conditions than the other Members of the House. I do 
not know of any resolutions that he has introduced for us to 
consider along the lines of his speech. As a matter of fact, he 
spent his entire time discussing economic conditions, but prac- 
tically said not a single word about the resolution before us, to 
which he is apparently opposed. 

I do not think the present membership of the Committee on 
Rules can be charged with being unduly alarmed over condi- 
tions. I do not think that they have chased many false witches 
in the last few years. This is not the usual resolution of inves- 
tigation that is presented to the Rules Committee, The average 
resolution is simply a political investigation or a personal in- 
vestigation for the aggrandisement of some party, but this is a 
much broader proposition than the average one, and one not so 
easily brushed aside. I do not know that there is anything in 
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this country that is seriously threatening the life of American 
institutions, and I hope there is not; but there was so much 
evidence of an unusual nature before us that we did not feel 
like carelessly brushing it aside, and as a result of the hearing 
and other information the Rules Committee felt it ought not to 
take the responsibility of refusing the investigation. 

If the House does so, well and good. Then it is your re- 
sponsibility and not ours. There was enough evidence to con- 
vince me that we should give it some consideration at this time. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Not at present. When the resolution was first 
introduced I think I was opposed to it. I know that I was at 
least neutral about it for a long time; but the more I studied 
it, the more I looked over the various pieces of evidence sub- 
mitted, the more I became interested and convinced that we 
should do something, and I am enthusiastically in favor of this 
resolution at the present time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Not at present. One of the things which in- 
fluenced me was this: Evidence came to the committee that the 
departments here in Washington have no laws at the present 
time which gives them authority to deal with this situation. 
That, to me, was very decisive. I supposed that the Department 
of Justice, through their secret service, was following these 
various communists in America. I supposed that they knew 
who they were, what they were doing, and whether it was any- 
thing that was detrimental] to American institutions, but I found 
on investigation that they have no authority for doing this thing, 
really know nothing definite about it, and as a matter of fact, 
there is no one connected with the Government at the present 
time who knows the exact situation that exists in regard to 
Neate communists may or may not be doing here in the United 

tates. 

There is not another country in the world but what follows 
these movements and keeps informed up to the minute. 

Now, there is no other medium except the Federal Govern- 
ment to get this information and do this work. I feel that the 
matter is important enough for us to investigate and see if there 
is anything we ought to know or any legislation needed to give 
the departments more power and money. If there is nothing, we 
shall not have done any harm. 

Among the various people I have talked with in regard to 
making this investigation the only argument that has been put 
forward against it has been, Why dignify them by an investiga- 
tion? That is the only argument that has ever been suggested 
why we should not do it. To a certain extent that reason ap- 
peals to me, but that is an excuse and not a real reason; and 
on the other hand, if there is something going on here that is 
opposed to our form of government and Americanisnr I am not 
going to be responsible for not looking into it and finding out 
before it is too late. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramseyer] spoke of the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation. I appreciate what he said. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
three additional minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. At first I was very much opposed to putting into 
the resolution the name of the Amtorg Trading Corporation. I 
knew that they were buying a great many of our manufac- 
tured products. But after the exposé in New York City I was 
told by men, who knew the direct representatives of this cor- 
poration, that they wanted an opportunity to clear themselves 
and show themselves absolutely clean, so far as these accusa- 
tions are concerned, and that this was the only forum before 
which they could present their evidence. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do I understand that this resolution is to 
be passed at the request of the communists of the United States? 

Mr. SNELL. It certainly is not. So far as I know, there is 
no reason why we should not make a careful, thorough, and dig- 
nified investigation of this subject. If there is anything wrong 
here we want to find it out, and if there is nothing, that is all 
right, and it will be much to my pleasure. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Has there been any investigation of 
Fascism in the United States? 

Mr. SNELL. I guess this covers it, if it is something wrong. 
I do not know what that is and guess I better not discuss it at 
this time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have been unable to find that 
hearings have been held on the pending resolution. I find, how- 
ever, that hearings have been held on House Resolution No. 180, 
introduced by Representative FISH. Is this resolution that we 
have before us now the Fish resolution after it had been hi- 
jacked by the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not understand that word. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I wonder what the purpose is to emphasize 
the educational institutions. Why not make the resolution gen- 
eral and cover all communist propaganda in the United States. 
It looks as if the committee could well start out and investigate 
particularly the educational institutions and stop there. It 
occurs to me that it would be better to make the investigation 
general. 

Mr. SNELL. It is proposed to investigate the proposition 
generally, but from some school publications submitted to com- 
mittees, I guess it will do no harm. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would it not help the resolution to elimi- 
nate the word particularly“? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I do not think so. I see no reason why 
this resolution should not be unanimously adopted by this 
House, for there is one thing that is mighty sure, it is an 
American resolution and no true citizen need have any fear of 
the results. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. A division, Mr, Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 210, noes 18. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Burpick (at the request of Mr. ALDRICH), for an 
indefinite time, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Hare, for 3 days, on account of important business; 
and 

To Mr. Warren (at the request of Mr. Crark of North 
Carolina), indefinitely, on account of the illness of his mother. 


COMMUNISTIC PROPAGANDA IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks on the communist resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I, like the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER], come from a 
part of the country that does not have a large foreign popula- 
tion, and the question of communists and their propaganda are 
strangers to us, and I do not have any first-hand personal contact 
or experience with that sort of thing. 

I appreciate the attitude as expressed by the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], chairman of the Rules 
Committee; I appreciate his attitude and opinion concerning all 
of the legislative investigations. 

The alert and able gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jonx- 
son] has brought before us the unsatisfactory results in the way 
of legislative enactment which he has been able to obtain from 
this body on the subject of deportation of undesirable aliens. 

When the bill on the census and reapportionment was before 
this House for debate and vote a number of gentleman, includ- 
ing myself, made every effort to amend that bill, requiring 
persons of foreign birth to state whether they were naturalized 
citizens or not, and if not, by what legal right, if any, they were 
in this country. I am at a loss to understand how any citizen 
or any Members of this House, or even any alien who is legally 
here, could make any valid objection to this requirement. But 
the amendment was opposed successfully and we did not include 
it in the bill. Instead we decided to ask the people whether 
they had a radio or not! 

Anyone who pretends to be informed knows that commun- 
ism has for its purpose the destruction of all other forms of 
government as well as what is commonly called the capitalistic 
system. This means nothing more or less than a denial of the 
right of private property. 

Many learned and sincere gentlemen in this body, and out- 
side of it, continually speak of the policy of placing property 
rights above human rights. To me the right of private prop- 
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erty is a human right. It is one of the sacred human rights. 
“You take my life when you take that by which I live.“ It 
was the acquisitive desire and the right to acquire something 
that the individual could call “mine” which was one of the 
main legs on which the race marched forward from savagery 
to civilization. 

Marriage displaced promiscuity not just because of senti- 
mental feelings or the awakening of a new moral consciousness, 
but largely because the woman who was the mother of children 
wanted her children to be legitimate and as such to be entitled 
to inherit the property of their father as against the claim of 
the offspring of other women who had not received the sanc- 
tion of law and had not been raised thereby to the dignity of 
wifehood. 

If this were a resolution which proposed to give the authority 
to the Department of Justice to investigate this alien propa- 
ganda and propagandist and appropriate funds therefor and 
to recommend back to Congress the further necessary legisla- 
tion, if any, required to protect this Government from that sort 
of thing, I would be heartily in favor of it. Such an investi- 
gation by the Department of Justice, which is the branch of our 
Government charged with the dealing with violations of the 
law, and which has the training and machinery to conduct these 
investigations, would be pursued in a secret, lawyer like, and 
judicial manner. 

1 I am opposed to an investigation by a committee of this 
ouse, 

I believe the passage of this resolution will be another illus- 
tration of the fact that people, out of good intentions, not in- 
frequently do silly and stupid things. The passage of this 
resolution will result only in aggravating the matter sought to 
be remedied; if this committee runs true to the form of the 
various investigating committees. of the other body, it will get 
on the front page of the daily press, and all this propaganda 
that they uncover will be “played up” in the newspapers. 
Which means this: That where one person is now reached by 
the secret propaganda who might be infiuenced by it, misin- 
formed by it, and misled by it, there will be a hundred reached 
through the daily press. 

We are doing here just what is done in some communities 
where the conscience of the police is stronger than their mind 
and they announce that they are going to investigate and close 
a show that is so risque as to be “risky.” What happens? 
Nine times out of ten the show demonstrates its legal right to 
exhibit, and the publicity that has been given—that it is very 
naughty and should be seen only by nice people—packs the 
house. 

The best advertisement that a book can receive is to have 
the “heart-and-hand” club of some city prevent its sale and 
distribution It immediately becomes a “best seller.” 

And what we are doing here is to start a movement which 
will give this communistic propaganda publicity which they 
could not buy for a million dollars. Everybody will now know 
the Daily Worker. It will be quoted from in the press of the 
Nation. It will be sought eagerly by the discontented and the 
dissatisfied and the radicals everywhere. This committee will 
prove to be the best circulation promoter for the Daily Worker 
that any publication ever had. 

In my opinion this House could render a greater service in 
meeting this situation if, instead of trying to shut off the supply 
of this propaganda, it addressed itself to doing something to 
lessen the demand for it. When men who want work are 
profitably employed such propaganda falls on deaf ears. But 
when millions of men who want work are walking the streets 
then they become eager listeners. They do not know the cause 
of their unemployment. All they know is that Congress is in 
session and apparently has no solution. 

If the committee would report out the two unemployment 
bills which were passed by the Senate, and the House were to 
consider the same, I think we would do considerable more to 
cut down the demand for communistic propaganda. The idle 
men of America are asking for jobs, and we are authorizing 
an investigation. 

I am not one of those who believe that economic or natural 
laws can be changed or helped very much by statutory laws. 
But I do say that the best way to fight communistic propaganda 
is to put something in soup besides statistics. 

And when men want a job a resolution to investigate some of 
these wild-eyed aliens only advertises the aliens, their propa- 
ganda, and obtains for them an audience among the unemployed. 

If we are to haye a congressional investigation of propaganda, 
I believe we should investigate the general subject of the extent 
to which this country is governed by propaganda—in the face 
of the fact that every well-organized, well-financed, highly vocal 
minority in the country is achieving a large measure of success 
in writing its program into the laws of the land. 
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It would be interesting te investigate the propaganda in the 
press against the tariff bill—not just now, when it is practi- 
cally and finally made up, but all through its history. Who was 
the bright boy who “lined up” the thousand and twelve and a 
half college professors who protested against the bill? It 
would be interesting to know whether or not any of these 
learned gentlemen are not “out-and-out” free traders and do 
not believe in the tariff policy at all. Then one of our leading 
industrialists gets the front page in the press of the Nation as 
opposing the tariff bill, and there is no coun to 
show that that gentleman is making all his tractors abroad with 
foreign material and foreign labor and shipping them in “ duty 
free” to be sold in America. 

Commerce means exchange and I am not one of those who 
believe that we can do all the selling and none of the buying. 
But with all the propaganda opposed to the tariff I have found 
none in support of it that sought to bring out the change of 
heart and the center of gravity from high duties to low duties, 
or free trade on the part of all of those who through invest- 
ments in foreign countries not only in the owning of public 
securities, but in large private enterprises, have for that reason 
become much more interested in prosperity abroad than at 
home, 

The authority in this resolution to investigate propaganda in 
our colleges and educational institutions, in my opinion, is 
fraught with danger and can easily become subject to abuse. 
Science and education must be left free and unafraid to speak 
out. 

Have we decided that we have reached a point where now we 
have discovered all the truth, where we have achieved the final 
and last stage in the growth of civilization and the achievement 
of better relations among men in society? Or is it possible 
that further truth may be found and advancement may be made? 

I so strongly believe in the wisdom and justice of our free 
institutions that I am not fearful of their being undermined or 
destroyed by alien propaganda. But the minute that the propa- 
gandists advise force, violence, or the violation of the law of 
the land, then there should be legislative authority to deport 
them as undesirable aliens. 

But we do not want to be stampeded by hysteria. We do 
not want to burn down the barn to destroy the rats. We do 
not want to recede to any extent, or yield in any degree, from 
the sacred right of freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
which is another way of saying freedom of thought. When 
everybody thought alike nobody thought at all. 


COOLIDGE URGES PUBLIC TO BACK ADMINISTRATION 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a speech made by Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge, at Northampton, on May 19, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following speech by Hon. 
Calvin Coolidge at Northampton, Mass., on May 19, 1930. 

{From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily Republican, May 20, 1930) 
Cootipce Urces PUBLIC TO Back ADMINISTRATION—GIvES First 

PoumricaL SprecnH SNcx Leavinc Warre Houss—Srare G. O. P. 

CONDUCTS PROGRAM AT NORTHAMPTON 

NORTHAMPTON, May 19.—An address of greeting and good will by 
ex-President Calvin Coolidge featured a political school conducted by the 
Republican State committee at Hotel Northampton to-day. Mr. Coolidge 
spoke of the peculiar appeal made to him of a chance to gather with 
his friends and neighbors of Northampton and the neighboring towns 
and, after speaking of the vital part played by party organization in the 
government of a free country and the advantages of the 2-party sys- 
tem over a multiplicity of parties, bespoke public confidence and sup- 
port for those in office, irrespective of party designation. We have 
only one President,” said Mr. Coolidge, “and the success of the presi- 
dential office is, more or less, the success of the country.” 

ANDRE LAUDS COOLIDGE 


Mr. Coolidge was introduced by ex-Mayor J. G. Andre, president of the 
Northampton Republican Club, who said that the first consideration 
for a school is a faculty that knows its subjects, and he felt sure that 
there was no teacher for a school of Republican politics more competent 
than Mr. Coolidge. The audience rose in recognition of the presentation 
of the former President. 

Mr. Coolidge said in opening that he found some difficulty when asked 
to speak on this occasion in deciding what to do, because his present 
inclination is against formal speech making, but that an invitation to 
meet the friends and neighbors of Northampton and surrounding towns 
made a stronger appeal than almost anything that could come to him. 
“So,” said Mr. Coolidge, “I said I would come and extend my greet- 
ings and good wishes for the suceess of the school,” 
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He then launched into his brief talk, saying: 

“Tt is necessary to have parties to maintain our form of government. 
Free government must be through political parties. The countries 
which we consider or speak of as backward continue to suffer most 
because they do not have well-organized political parties. When 
changes are desired they are often driven to revolutionary methods to 
gain what is wanted, 

“We ought not to expect perfection in our Government, certainly not 
when it is in the hands of the opposition, and certainly the opposition 
does not expect it of us when the power is in our hands. I do not 
know of any other method of perfecting our form of government except 
through parties. One person becomes ineffective, and the only method 
for success is through cooperation. 

“We have come to believe that the best results come from having 
two major parties rather than a multiplicity of parties. We have 
always had two parties under one name or another. We are not war- 
ranted in expecting perfection in parties, but we must pick out the 
principles which we believe are the best and go with the party which 
best represents them. 

“The success of a President is more or less the success of the coun- 
try, and unless the people give the President their support, the country 
will not be a success,” 


STATEMENT BY MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by printing a statement from the Minnesota 
Cooperative Marketing Organizations regarding the present 
tariff legislation, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a communica- 
tion from the Minnesota Cooperative Marketing Associations 
regarding the present tariff situation. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
is the resolution in favor of or opposed to the present tariff 
legislation? 

Mr. KVALE. I will say to the gentleman that this resolution 
seems to be very decidedly in opposition. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it also opposed to the 
protection given to the agricultural products of the farmers? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement from 
the Minnesota Cooperative Marketing Organizations regarding 
the present tariff legislation: 

The cooperative organizations signing below bave made a very careful 
analysis of the tariff rates as agreed upon in conference and have 
reached the very definite conclusion that the tariff bill “does not place 
the agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries,” as pledged by both political parties. We are 
convinced that the bill does not give agriculture equality nor change its 
unfavorable position. Agriculture will be no better off with the new law 
than with the old. United agriculture has repeatedly informed Congress 
of the rates necessary to give us the home market, but these requests 
on the principal products have been ignored, while at the same time 
industrial rates have been materially increased. 

It is generally recognized that the rapid extension of tarif protection 
to manufacturing industries bas adversely affected agriculture. This 
is well set forth in the report of the national industrial conference board 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce in the following words: 

“There is little doubt that the steady extension of tariff protection 
to manufacturing industries, and particularly the increase in the tariff 
level in postwar years, has on the whole affected agriculture unfavor- 
ably m comparison with manufacturing industry.” 

The new tariff bill certainly will still further increase the unfavorable 
relation between manufacturing and agriculture. 

Many of the spectacular increases on agricultural products will have 
absolutely no beneficial effect. We are firmly convinced that the in- 
creases to manufacturing more tban offset the effective increases to 
agriculture and that the huge burden of increased prices on the Ameri- 
can consumer, estimated by some at $1,000,000,000, is not justified by 
any possible benefit to agriculture. In fact, the farmers will share in 
this huge increase in the cost of building materials and essential sup- 
plies which he buys to such an extent that the final result of the bill 
will be a loss to him as well as the city consumer. 2 

One thousand prominent economists in their recent statement to the 
President stated that the present tarif act if passed will be a disturb- 
ing factor in foreign relations. Agriculture in this country must depend 
to a considerable extent on exports and while our farmers receive no net 
gain in the bill the ill will throughout the world caused by the new 
rates will be a distinct disadvantage to agriculture. 

In brief, our reasons for objecting to the bill are: 

(1) It does not fulfill the home market pledges made by both parties 
to give agriculture parity with industry. These pledges bave been 
absolutely disregarded by the Congress. 
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(2) It places an increased burden on the consuming public whieh is 
entirely unwarranted and which does not have any offsetting advantage 
to agriculture. 

(3) A special session was called for agricultural relief. This was to 
have been the main purpose of the session. Agriculture has not been 
given justice, and we refuse responsibility for an increased cost of 
living. 

We sincerely appreciate the efforts of those who have consistently 
supported the rates requested by united agriculture, and take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking all who have supported these rates. 

In view of the fact that this bill does not in our opinion correct 
the gross inequalities which now exist between agriculture and industry, 
but will have the effect of penalizing the consuming public, including 
the farmer, it is our belief that this country would be best served if the 
tariff bill in its present form is defeated. 

LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES (Ixc. 

Jonn Branpt, President. 

CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

J. S. MONTGOMERY, General Manager. 
Twin Crry MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. S. Moscntr, President. 

MINNESOTA Farm BUREAU, 

By A. J. OLSON, President 


SENATOR WAGNER'S SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF UNMEPLOYMENT 


Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Rxconb on the unemployment situation and 
also on the Federal education bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

y There was no objection. 

Í Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
| House, I am interested in the early reporting of the Wagner 
| unemployment bills, known as the Senate bills Nos. 3059, 3060, 
and 3061, 

One bill, in a word, is for the collection of accurate informa- 
tion of our economic conditions each month in the unemploy- 
ment situation; information which we now lack and which is 
fundamental. It is the basis of all efforts to solve this problem. 
We must have this precise information. 

The second is advance planning by the Federal Government. 
In other words, that the Federal Government, in the construc- 
tion’ of its public works, be prepared to go in and take up the 
slack when an economic depression is on the way. With precise 
information we can well-nigh prophesy when an economic de- 
pression is coming and before it proceeds too far we can enter 
with our public construction and take up that slack in employ- 
ment. In a word, this bill provides for advance planning. 

The third, is the establishment of employment exchanges 
throughout the country, so that there may be absolute coopera- 
tion between the States, not only in the collection of economic 
statistics but in the placement of workers. There may be a sur- 
-plus of labor in one State and a need for labor in another. 
To-day there is no way in which the labor from the place of 
surplus can be directed into the place of shortage. 

One carries with it an appropriation of $4,000,000 to be used 
for conducting surveys of labor and unemployment; to set up 
a national employment system under Federal and State opera- 
tion, and to provide a balance in the labor market by conducting 
labor from districts and States where there is a labor depression 
to districts and States where labor is needed. 

The others provide for monthly application by the Depart- 
ment of Labor statistics of up-to-date unemployment statistics 
and long-range plans of future public works, involving the ex- 
penditure up to $150,000,000, which may be undertaken in slack 
industrial periods and provide for an adequate free employment 
service nation-wide in scope, through which aid will be extended 
to States which already have employment services. 

A majority of the States which already conduct employment 
services of their own have approved these bills and regard 
them as essential to any definite plans of cooperation in the 
problem of unemployment. These bills also have the unqualified 
approval of organized labor throughout the country and have 
been strongly indorsed by chambers of commerce, womens’ clubs, 
civic and employers’ organizations, industrial leaders, and eco- 
nomists throughout the country. 

The bills are not designed for political purposes, but to meet 
an economic situation that, say what we may, is alarmingly in- 
creasing and must be solved by Congress. It is not a State 
problem and can not be met by the States independently of each 
other. 

This Congress is about to complete an arduous labor which 
has consumed many months, but it would be remiss in its duty 
to the Nation were it to end its labors without passing in the 
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House this very necessary legislation which has already passed 
the Senate after its Committee on Education and Labor had 
conducted exhaustive hearings eovering many weeks. 

These bills are not political nor sectional nor are they dis- 
criminatory in favor of or against capital or labor, but will be, 
when in operation, the most effective cure for discontentment 
and discouragement among working men and women the Nation i 
can prescribe. 

No question of greater economic importance to the future pros- 
perity of the Nation has ever faced the Congress than that of 
unemployment of labor with its consequent responsibility for 
the failure to provide food, raiment, and education for every 
family of every man unable to find work. 

The responsibility for all of this lies with the membership of 
this House in view of the Senate's action in passing these bills. 

We have, perhaps, been too much concerned with the passing 
of laws relating to material things and somewhat tardy in our 
consideration of our unfortunate brother who should, after all, 
receive first consideration from this body. An army of 3,000,000 
unemployed men really represents twelve to fifteen million 
unfortunate and possibly starving women and children. 

I am sure the Committee on Rules will receive the immediate 
approbation of this House and of the country, if it allows these | 
bills to reach the floor of the House for action. There is very 
little the House can do but mark time from now until the clos- 
ing days of Congress. We have not been called upon to con- 
sider any question of more importance, with respect to the 
economic future of our country, than that of unemployment 
which is concededly increasing each year at an alarming rate, 
and which is undoubtedly the most demoralizing force with 
which we have to contend. Its solution, by the enactment of 
these bills, is the responsibility resting upon this House and | 
should be met before another winter is upon us with its addi- | 
tional seasonal labor depression. 

This legislation will practically guarantee every American 
citizen a title deed to share in the blessings of the best Govern- 
ment in the world, 

The Constitution provides that the President shall, from time 
to time, advise the Congress upon the state of the Union. 
Without the use of governmental machinery to do so, how can 
the President reliably advise us as to the state of the Uniou 
if the lack of unemployment statistics make it impossible for 
him or anyone else to know the facts, and, lest we forget, un- 
employment is a most essential factor with respect to the meaty 
of the Union. 

Unemployment is the choicest morsel upon which the paper 
red agitator can feed, as there is no prey so easily cajoled by 
the agitator than a hungry man out of a job, 

The House has just passed a bill authorizing the appointment 
of a committee to investigate the activities of the communists. 
I venture to say that if the governmental machinery as provided 
in the Wagner bills had been functioning there would have been 
no necessity for the appointment of this committee. The great 
army of the unemployed in this country to-day are not reds 
or communists and are not associated with groups that defy 
law and order. 

The enactment of these bills will do more for the unemployed 
American working men and working women than the so-called 
farm relief act will ever do for the farmer, and in that legisla- 
tion we authorized an expenditure of $500,000,000. 

These bills will materially contribute to a prevention or re- 
currence of unemployment such as the country has suffered 
during the past winter, and from which it is still suffering, and 
another winter will soon be upon us. 

For political reasons, there has been a hesitancy in the past 
to disclose the facts regarding the true question of unemploy- 
ment throughout the country. Past administrations have side- 
stepped the issue and refused to disclose the facts maintaining 
through the reports of the Department of Labor an ever-ready, 
overoptimistic view of the situation, and presenting statements 
showing the country to always be in a prosperous condition. 

We know to-day that business is not good, that conditions 
are demoralizing, and that chronic unemployment is increasing. 
We may as well face the facts, and in this session provide, as 
far as is possible, for the prevention of the spread of enforced 
idleness and solye the problem in a scientific manner. This 
we can do by passing the Wagner bills. 

However discouraging the situation may be today. 't there are 
no records or statistics disclosing the real conditions, and un- 
less we are in possession of the facts, how are we to deal with 
a condition so acute and of such vital importance to the wel- 
fare of the Nation? By passing these bills we will show our 
capacity for statesmanship and for intelligent advanced plan- 
ning of unusual order. 
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If we refer back to the campaign speeches of President 
Hoover and subsequent conferences of business executives and 
governors called by the President and urged to accelerate build- 
ing, railroad, and other improvements, including public works, 
we must feel assured of his support of this, the only legisla- 
tion designed to continue the steady employment of labor by a 
scientific process. 

Senator WAGNER, in a speech on the floor of the Senate on 
April 28 last, very succinctly presented the facts. He said: 


In order to solve the problem, however, we must have available infor- 
mation; we must build the machinery of stabilization and we must 
create the channels for the free flow of labor from the place of surplus 
to the place of need. These three things we now utterly and absolutely 
lack. 


I might add to this, or a legal device by which we can bring 
the man to the job or the job to the man. The day has passed 
when we can look upon unemployment as a personal matter 
brought about by incompetence or indolence or is by any means 
a problem to be solved by the individual working man or work- 
ing woman in his or her own way. It is an obligation which is 
ours and the responsibility for its eradication is ours. It is far 
beyond the power of the individual workingman to remedy. 
Idleness spells for gross waste that once in the red can never 
be recovered. Unemployment means withdrawal of savings- 
banks deposits and the further depletion of funds that are 
usually invested in mortgages upon new buildings, and in conse- 
quence of this withdrawal a cessation in building operations 
naturally further increases unemployment. In the first three 
months of this year it is estimated that labor alone lost a billion 
dollars in wages, Think what that amount taken out of circu- 
lation means to the business interests of the country. 

In summation, unemployment makes for child labor, disrupted 
family life, bad citizenship, and discontent with government. 
This program of action, not perfect, but the best that the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge makes possible, having within it the 
seeds of further development, not a panacea for all our ills, but 
bound to contribute to the solution of unemployment. Let us 
pass the Wagner bills and consider them our contribution to the 
welfare of human souls. 


FEDERAL EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am opposed to H. R. 10, the bill creating a department 
of public education. I can not support it and shall not vote 
for it. 

1 am convinced that its purpose, if enacted into law, would 
i result in another invasion of State rights. 

These attempts to federalize or centralize the authority now 
enjoyed by the people embody a great and enduring principle; 
on the one side the freedom of the individual and the integrity 
of the States, on the other side governmental control of the 
individual and governmental invasion of the States. 

Public education is purely a State function and is so recog- 
nizediby the people of every State in the Union, 

It is the State which establishes the standard by which educa- 
tion shall be gauged, and the requirements so fixed by law by 
the States are the standards which govern the education of the 
children of the land. 

This attempt to create a Federal department of education, 
seemingly harmless in its present guise, is the entering wedge 
through which its advocates would nationalize the teaching of 
the young, and I predict will rob the States of their control of 
this important function which is now closely controlled by the 
people themselves. . 

By the processes of amending our laws, surrendering our 
rights, acquiescing to Federal demands, and indifferent to the 
centralization of government, we are so building up the Federal 
Government at the expense of the States that we are not only 
weakening the States but are in danger of weakening the whole 
national structure. 

In this process we are infringing and endangering the rights 
and liberties of the individual; rights which the founders tried 
to protect, and the protection of which has made us a free 
Nation and a great Nation. And, lest we forget, it was the 
States that formed the Union and not the Union the States. 
We must hold down the Federal power to the wise limits pre- 
scribed by the fathers. 

The result of the surrender of State powers has been to 
vest in the Federal Government a power that often approaches 
tyranny, and to produce a degree of centralization and bureau- 
cratic autocracy that has no place with a free people. 

Our present system of education in the several States com- 
prises the public schools, the private schools, the denominational! 
schools, and parochial schools. Each fills an essential need, and 
it is the duty of the State and not the Federal Government to 
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protect each against legislative interference so that each may 
function freely. 

Together these institutions have produced the flower of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood. Let us preserve them in their 
integrity and resist this latest effort to standardize the boys 
and girls of the land according to the conceptions and mandates 
of still another set of Federal bureaucrats far removed from 
the . and the children they would supervise and 
control. 

Even in the several States we find centralization at times 
excessive officialism. But State officials are too close to their 
creators to develop bureaucracies. The force of public opinion 
can keep them in check. But who knows anything about the 
great army of bureaucrats that administer the affairs of the 
Nation from Washington? Even those who do the appointing 
must do so on information and belief. Changes in administra- 
tion in Washington do not change the bureaucracies. They are 
not affected by elections and are beyond the reach of public 
opinion. Good government depends upon popular interest in 
government. The more remote the agencies of government, the 
less interest the citizen will take in it. If you take from the 
State the agency of public education and federalize it, the 
citizen will lose interest even though the proper education of 
his children may depend upon it. 

We must call a halt to this ever-growing Federal interference 
with the rights of the individual. This latest gesture is filled 
with that sort of usurpation, and further trespass by the 
Federal Government upon the principles of home rule will be 
met by a firm resentment of the people who are already dis- 
gusted with it. 

This proposed department of public education, if created, 
will prove itself to be another highly powered governmental 
organization, which will in time increase and expand its powers 
and control of every form of education, be it public or private, 
denominational or parochial, The history of all Federal de- 
partments and bureaus is one of expansion, of increased power 
and greater control. 

Any arm of the Federal Government which attempts to secure 
the control and direction of the schools of the Nation will bring 
upon itself the censure it deserves. 

The Federal Government must keep its hands off the schools. 


NATIONALITY LAWS FOR WOMEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks on House Resolution 220, I de- 
sire to say that the question of inequality between men and 
women under existing naturalization laws of the United States 
has been under discussion in the House Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization for many years, 

Attempts to enact laws with regard to some of the inequali- 
ties are made more difficult owing to the fact that such enact- 
ment would disturb certain phases of the present rights of 
repatriation and for several other reasons. Among the present 
inequalities are the following: 


PRESENT INEQUALITIES BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN IN THE NATIONALITY 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES * 


First. A woman haying United States nationality who mar- 
ries a foreigner and who resides continuously for two years in 
her husband’s country or five years outside of the United States, 
is presumed to have lost United States nationality, and must 
overcome this presumption by showing that she intends “to 
return to the United States permanently to reside,” and also 
that she falls within one of certain specified groups. There is 
no corresponding presumption of loss of nationality in the case 
of a man who marries a foreign woman and resides two years 
in her country or five years in any foreign country. (Act of 
Congress, September 22, 1922, sec. 3, 42 Stat. 1022; order by U. S. 
Department of State, March 6, 1928.) 

Second. A woman having United States nationality loses that 
nationality upon marriage to a foreigner ineligible to United 
States citizenship. There is no corresponding loss of nation- 
ality in the case of a man who marries a foreigner ineligible 
to United States citizenship. (Act. of Congress, September 22, 
1922, sec. 3, 42 Stat. 1022. 

Third. A foreign woman whose husband is ineligible to United 
States citizenship can not be naturalized herself as a United 
States citizen during the continuance of the marriage. There 
is no corresponding restriction upon a foreign man whose wife 
is ineligible to United States citizenship. (Act of Congress, 
September 22, 1922, sec. 5, 42 Stat. 1022.) 
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Fourth. A woman having United States nationality is per- 
mitted upon marriage to a foreigner to make a formal renuncia- 
tion of United States nationality before the proper court if she 
wishes to do so. A man of United States nationality has no 
corresponding right as to a choice of nationality upon marriage 
to a foreign woman. (Act of Congress, September 22, 1922, sec. 
3, 42 Stat. 1022.) 

Fifth. A foreign woman, if eligible to citizenship, who marries 
a citizen of the United States or whose husband is naturalized 
after the marriage is released from the usual naturalization 
requirement of a declaration of intention. Furthermore, the 
usual requirement of five years’ residence within the United 
States and one year’s residence within the State or Territory 
where the naturalization court is held is reduced for such & 
woman to the requirement of one year’s continuous residence in 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, or Porto Rico immediately 
before the filing of the petition. No corresponding reduction 
in the requirements for naturalization is made, however, in the 
case of a foreign man who marries a woman having United 
States citizenship. (Act of Congress, September 22, 1922, sec. 
2, 42 Stat. 1022.) 

Sixth. When a foreign man who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States dies before his naturali- 
zation is completed, his widow and minor children can be 
naturalized without making any declaration of intention, upon 
complying with the other requirements concerning naturaliza- 
tion. No corresponding reduction in the naturalization re- 
quirement concerning a declaration of intention is made, how- 
ever, in the case of a foreign man whose wife has declared her 
intention to become a United States citizen and who has died 
before her naturalization is completed. (Act of Congress, June 
29, 1906, sec. 4, subdivision 6, 34 Stat. 598; U. S. v. Manzi, 1928, 
276 U. S. 463.) 

Seventh. When a foreign man who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States becomes insane before 
his naturalization is completed, and when his wife thereafter 
makes a homestead entry under the land laws of the United 
States, the wife and their minor children can be naturalized 
without any declaration of intention, upon complying with the 
other requirements concerning naturalization. No correspond- 
ing reduction in the naturalization requirement concerning a 
declaration of intention is made, however, in the case of a 
foreign man whose wife has declared her intention to become 
a United States citizen and has become insane before her 
naturalization is completed, the husband having thereafter 
made a homestead entry under the land laws of the United 
States. (Act of Congress, February 24, 1911, 36 Stat. 929.) 

Eighth. A legitimate child born outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States of a father having United States nationality at the 
time of the child’s birth has United States nationality, provided 
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that the father has at some time pripr to the child’s birth resided 
in the United States. In order to receive the protection of the 
United States such a child continuing to reside outside the 
United States upon reaching the age of 18 years must record at 
an American consulate its intention to become a resident and 
remain a citizen of the United States, and must take the oath 
of allegiance to the United States upon reaching majority. A 
woman who has United States nationality, however, and who 
is married to a foreigner can not give United States nationality 
to her legitimate child born outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. (Act of Congress February 10, 1855; sec. 1993, 
Rey. Stat., 1878; act of Congress March 2, 1907, sec. 6, 34 Stat., 
1929; Weedin v. Chin Bow, 1927, 274 U. S. 657; information sup- 
lied by G. H. Hackworth, solicitor of U. S. Departnrent of State, 
December 22, 1928.) 

Ninth. An illegitimate child born outside the jurisdiction of 
the United States of a mother having United States nationality 
at the time of the child's birth has United States nationality, 
provided that the mother has at some time prior to the child’s 
birth resided in the United States, In order to receive the pro- 
tection of the United States such a child, continuing to reside 
outside the United States, upon reaching the age of 18 must 
record at an American consulate its intention to become a resi- 
dent and remain a citizen of the United States, and must take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States upon reaching 
majority. A man who has United States nationality, however, 
can not give that nationality to an illegitimate child born out- 
side the jurisdiction of the United States. (Act of Congress, 
February 10, 1855; sec. 1993, Rev. Stat., 1878; act of Congress, 
March 2, 1907, sec. 6, 34 Stat. 1229; Ng Suey Hi v. Weedin, 
1927, vol. 21, F. (2d), p. 801; Weedin v. Chin Bow, 1927, 274 
U. S. 657; information supplied by G. H. Hackworth, Solicitor 
of U. S. State Department, December 22, 1928.) 

Tenth. The naturalization of a foreign man as a subject of the 
United States carries with it the naturalization of his minor 
child born outside the United States, from the time when such 
minor child begins to reside permanently in the United States. 
The naturalization of a foreign woman, however, as a subject 
of the United States does not carry with it the naturalization 
of her minor child born outside the United States, in those cases 
where the father and mother are living together and the father 
has not become naturalized. (Act of Congress, April 14, 1802, 
modified and incorporated in Rev. Stat. 1878, sec. 2172; act of 
Congress, March 2, 1907, sec. 5, 34 Stat. 1229; In re citizenship 
status of minor children where mother alone becomes citizen 
through naturalization, United States District Court D., N. J., 
Mareh 1, 1928, 25 F. (2d) p. 210.) 

In addition, I desire to present the following advance report 
of table from the forthcoming edition of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women, as follows: 


TABLE V.—Egquality between men and women in nationality 


Parentage Marriage 


In the following countries there is equality— 


Change of nationality by 
husband or wife 


Tn all respects 


Change of nationality by | 
parents 


Between the father and mother | Between a man and woman in 


1 
2. . 
3. Colombia. 

4. Dominican Republie 
5. or. 

6. 

7 


PND Amo 


(1) For details see Table VII. 


(3) For details see Table X. 


I regret that the tables referred to in the footnotes are not at 
this time available. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me say that my attitude toward 
the first paragraph of this resolution is well known. In the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, as a member and 
as chairman, I have always favored equality between men and 
women in naturalization and all other matters. Recognizing the 


(1) For details see Table XI. 


Between a husband and wife in | Between a father and mother in | Between men and women in all 


ality 


a) 


() For details see Table XII. (1) For details see the synopses 


of the laws of the above 4 coun- 
tries in Part III of this volume. 


industry, energy, and ability, as well as his great interest in 
bringing about citizenship and naturalization equality of. the 
sexes, I appointed Congressman Jonx L. CABLE chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Naturalization, and to his able leadership not 
only in this but previous Congresses is largely due the great 
progress that has been made in bringing about equality, a splen- 
did bill having already passed the House this session, and there 
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already being on the statute books what is known as the Cable 
act, both of which I took great pleasure in supporting, and both 
of which evidence the efficient legislative ability of their author, 
Congressman CABLE, of Ohio, and the wisdom of his having been 
placed at the head of the subcommittee having in charge all 
naturalization matters. 


UNREST AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, that 
there exists some unrest in the United States at the present 
time no one ean truthfully deny. It is regretted, of course, that 
business conditions have been brought into an unsatisfactory 
situation. There exists very plain reasons why the situation 
is as it is. That there exists considerable unemployment in the 
industrial centers of the country at the present time likewise 
can not be truthfully denied. This situation is to be deplored. 

However, there are positive reasons for the existence of this 
unemployment, or perhaps it is better to say these conditions of 
unrest and unemployment are brought about and produced by 
certain facts and affirmative action in the form of legislation or 
governmental administration policy which gives to some that 
which it takes from others. 

Whenever any governmental agency or political party in 
power withholds from a large class of its citizens that which it 
bestows upon a favored few, there is sure to come a day of 
accounting, and when that day comes it usually strikes vigor- 
ously and leaves nothing uncertain about its purpose. 

The ballot box is the people’s great reservoir of power. It is 
there they reward the faithful and stand by those in authority 
who have kept the faith, and it is there, also, that the political 
party that has helped the few and the strong get advantage over 
the many and the weak meets with a final and just rebuke. 

The American citizen of to-day is as patriotic and loyal to 
the fundamentals of this Government as he or she has ever 
been, and those who by open charges or by legislative gesture 
assert that America and its citizens are due to be examined by a 
special committee to see just how much they are tinctured by 
“ Bolshevism or just how much of the “red virus“ is getting 
under the American people's skin had better take a first-class 
look at themselves, for aboye all the American people are not en 
masse to be fooled and misled. They know that their trouble 
is economic and not loss of patriotism, and they will be quick to 
understand that a recent proposal to have a committee investi- 
gate to see just how and why and to what extent their patriotism 
is being undermined is merely to mislead, and they will under- 
stand the story of the wolf. 

If the people of this country are certain of anything at all 
they are certain of the fact that the American farmer was prom- 
ised before the last presidential election some assistance by the 
political party in power from the unequal burden agriculture was 
carrying. They now know that instead of getting the promised 
assistance they are to get, by the pending tariff bill, another 
brick. Those who relied on that promise are now beginning to 
find out that when a famous statesman said to a farmer that he 
was “too d— dumb!“ that he probably thought exactly what he 
said, but it is asserted that it is “dumber” for any political 
party to think that the farmers of America and the consuming 
public in general are altogether to be misled by a “ red herring ” 
trail, 

The truth is that of all the citizens of the United States there 
is no class, as a class, that has remained more loyal to the 
Government than the farmer himself. During the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations, the American farmer has lost at least 
one-half of his wealth. He is not worth to-day to exceed one- 
half of what he was 10 years ago. I am speaking of the entire 
farm population and as a matter of fact, many farmers have 
gone completely bankrupt; still I have yet to hear a single ut- 
terance from an American farmer that was antagonistic to the 
fundamentals of our Government, The embarrassed situation 
into which the Republican Party has brought itself can not be 
set aside by a resolution to “see about the destruction of pa- 
triotism in the United States.” Most of the present living 
American citizens were born before yesterday. They know too 
well that you can not make them like the tariff bill that “ robs 
Peter to pay Paul.“ They know that there are in China to-day 
millions of starving and hungry people, as well as in other sec- 
tions of the world. They know that when a man is hungry 
and his belly empty, that it is a better policy to present bread, 
bacon, beans, and beef to him than it is to talk about the Lon- 
don conference. The American farmer knows that if there is 
a surplus of farm products, local or otherwise, that there is 
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more sense in getting his crops not required for domestic needs 

over to China and other hungry nations at a fair sale price than 
it is to have some administration official to tell farmer John 
Smith to raise more asparagus and not so much corn, or to 

1 Bill Brown to cut out half of his oat crop and raise butter 
eans, 

Last year, shortly before the present Farm Board of Mr. 
Hoover's’administration commenced to operate, I sold the wool 
from my sheep for 84 cents per pound. This year so far, I 
can only get 20 cents per pound. The Farm Board is in re- 
verse. This matter of shifting the gear right is quite an im- 
portant factor these days. I hope the president of the Farm 
Board, Mr. Legge, will lift his foot and step on the gas. I want 
to go forward a little while. 

The present Republican Party must not think a tariff wall can 
be built up around the United States so that industry and the 
manufacturing interests can prosper by profits charged against 
the farmers and consumers generally of this country, and at 
the same time sell their surplus production to other nations 
when other nations can not sell anything to us. The“ big fish ” 
in America must not expect to live altogether off of our own 
little “fish.” We have got to have trade with other nations. 
We can not sell to them all the time and buy nothing from them. 
We must not think other nationalities are totally “dumb 19 2 
over à thousand leading economists of the United States, and 
many of them Republicans, see the injury to the people of this 
country the pending tariff bill will do. Many prominent busi- 
hess men of this country can see the fallacy and injustice gen- 
erally of the pending tariff measure. The agricultural interests 
of the country have so suffered that the farmer can no longer 
buy to the extent he did some years ago and pay the purchase 
price, the result of which is beginning to make itself felt in the 
factories, and men from industrial sections are by the thousands 
out of work. New England can not sell her goods from the 
factory to the American farmer when by special legislation in 
the tariff the farmer's burden is increased. If the factory’s 
goods can not be purchased by the American farmer and Ameri- 
can consumer generally, laborers go out of employment as they 
are now. 

Foreign nations will not buy either American crops or factory 
goods when we refuse to buy anything from them, and especially 
when we build up a tariff wall so high that they can not sell 
here at all. 

The tariff should be removed or reduced on many things the 
farmer has to buy. Our Government should assist in marketing 
and selling American agricultural products in other nations. 
This will give the American farmer a greater ability to pur- 
chase and pay for what he gets. It would help to restore to 
employment those now out of work in factory and mine. 

A few weeks ago Thomas Cawley, 39-year-old man, was 
found dying with self-inflicted bullet wounds. He prayed for 
‘death to hurry him on to the “other side.“ He was out of 
work, During the last month police officials at one of the big 
industrial plants and centers in the United States, with clubs 
and tear bombs, dispersed between ten and fifteen thousand dis- 
appointed men who were looking for work. A few weeks ago 
Alfred Ellicocks was out of employment. He and his family 
straggled into Wood River, Nebr. The family was walking, 
hunting work. The mother carried a 3-months old infant in 
her arms. She was weak from want of nourishment, so much 
so she could hardly speak. A 2-year-old boy dragged wearily 
at her free hand. The 3-months old infant was sick and they 
sought medical aid. With the assistance of the good citizens 
of that section they were clothed and warmed, but before the 
mother could reach the doctor's office with the little bundle in 
her arms, the child died. They were out of work. Recently, 
in the city of Washington, Arthur Coffy, 29 years old, was found 
hanging from the ceiling of his home. He had worried himself 
into taking this horrible course because he was out of work. 

Poverty and illness go hand in hand. There is something 
wrong with any nation’s industrial system when large numbers 
of people who are willing to work are out of employment like 
they are at the present time. Here we are in the middle of the 
Summer season and millions of people yet unemployed. 

The troublesome situation in America to-day is not lack of 
patriotism. It is not to any appreciable extent a lack of devo- 
tion to American institutions of Government by her citizens 
but the trouble lies in great concentrated wealth seeking, and 
too often obtaining, special legislative favors, while instead of 
such policy those in charge of the administrative and legislative 
functions of the Government should give more thought and 
effort to the prevention of such legislation as increases the 
burdens upon the weaker and poorer while extending greater 
favors to the special few. 
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THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in the consideration of the Private 
Calendar to-morrow, I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
begin where we last left off. It is indicated by the star. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that in the consideration of the Private Calendar 
to-morrow the Clerk begin at the star. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, the Consent 
Calendar has several hundred bills on it that have never been 
ealled. We hope the session is approaching the close. Has the 
gentleman from Connecticut any idea that an extra day for the 
call of the Consent Calendar might be put in next week some 
time? 

Mr. TILSON. The first day that is available I shall ask that 
we have another Consent Calendar day, but I can not tell the 
gentleman as far ahead as next Thursday whether we can have 
it that day, but I hope the House will be prepared for a day 
next week, either next Thursday or soon thereafter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If these House bills are to haye any chance 
in the Senate, they should be reached next week. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentieman from Michigan is correct, and 
I shall use all diligence to find an opportunity to consider them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Reserving the right to object, are there any 
important matters to come up other than bills on the Private 
Calendar to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. No; not to-morrow. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Further reserving the right to 
object, there are only about 20 bills on the calendar above the 
star, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; there are a great many. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, it is, of 
course, understood that we will consider only bills not objected 
to? 

Mr. TILSON. That was the request before, and that they 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolied Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; 

H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners ; 

H. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling 
in trades and occupations, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. ; 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, 
and to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in 
ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes; 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky.; and 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, State of Michigan. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended ; 

H. R. 7491. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes; and 
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H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate 
its location, and events connected with its history. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, - 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 7 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
May 23, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, May 23, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. . 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
ee: and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

0). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


481. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, for construction of buildings, utilities, 
and appurtenances at military posts barracks at Fort McKinley, 
Portland, Me., amounting to $50,000 (H. Doc. No. 411), was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 222. A resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of S. J. Res. 49, to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for the 
operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1576). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of 
Center Market in the city of Washington; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1585). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. S. 958. An act 
granting increase of pensions under the general law to soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and their dependents, 
for disability incurred in service in line of duty, and authorizing 
that tlie records of the War and Navy Departments be accepted 
as to incurrence of a disability in service in line of duty; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
4223. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the elimination of grade crossings of steam railroads in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 1587). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana: Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. S. 4224. An act to provide for the operation and mainte- 
nance of bathing pools under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of Public Buildings and Parks of the National Capital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1588). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
7638. A bill to authorize the acquisition for military purposes 
of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for 
use as an addition to Maxwell Field; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1589). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. II. R. 11121. 
A bill for the relief of James River Bridge Corporation; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1577). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. S. 1756. 
An act granting the sum of $5,000 to reimburse the family of 
the late Harold L. Lytle for hospital and medical expenses and 
loss of salary due to an injury received in a collision with a 
Government truck in Portsmouth, N. H., May 10, 1927; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1578). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, - 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7672. A bill for 
the relief of Carroll K. Moran; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1579.) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Ciaims. H. R. 8183. A bill for 
the relief of Thomas J. Allen, jr.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9390. A biil for the relief of Sophia A. Beers; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1581). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10681. A bill for 
the relief of Barnet Albert; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1582). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10804. A bill 
for the relief of Irma Upp Miles, the widow, and Meredeth 
Miles, the child of Meredith L. Miles, deceased ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole Honse. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
10798. A bill for the relief of Lowela Hanlin; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1583). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and seyerally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12548) to designate streets 
to be known as Thomas Jefferson Boulevard; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12549) to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyright and to permit the United 
States to enter the International Copyright Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 12550) to provide for the 
establishment of a national employment system and for coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of such system, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12551) to provide for the advance plan- 
ning and regulated construction of certain public works, for 
the stabilization of industry, and for the prevention of unem- 
ployment during periods of business depression ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12552) to amend section 4 of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Department of Labor,“ approved 
March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 12553) authorizing appro- 
priations for the construction of a highway in Hoke County, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12554) to ex- 
tend the times for commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Tennessee River at or near Knoxville, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: Resolution (H, Res. 223) ordering 
the replacement with manual telephones of dial telephones in 
the House wing of the Capitol and the House Office Building; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 224) 
providing for the consideration of bill (S. 51) to amend sub- 
division (e) of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GREEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 344) authoriz- 
ing an investigation of the vicious “ chain-system way” of con- 
ducting business, and to provide ways by which remedies may 
be found to correct the evil and guarantee the public welfare; 
to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS ~ 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 12555) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia Cavallier; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 12556) granting an exten- 
sion of patent to Walter D. Johnston; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 12557) granting an increase 
of pension to Amarillous Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12558) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 12559) for the relief of 
El Paso Electric Co. and Spears & Co. (Inc.); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 12560) concerning the claim of 
Jacobs Landry; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 12561) granting 
a pension to Isaac N. Abner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 12562) for the relief of Edward 
C. Burke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 12563) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Dottarar; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12564) granting an 
increase of pension to Patrick M. Shea; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12565) granting a pension to Rose E. Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12566) granting an increase of pension to 
Belle Greenslate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12567) granting a pension to 
Mazie E. Langley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 12568) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Almedia R. Hichborn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12569) 
granting a pension to Carrie B. Martin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
ou the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7345. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Resolution of the C. J. Bell Pomona 
Grange, No. 13, of Addison County, Vt., signed by H. G. Pratt, 
master, and members of the committee, stating the opposition 
of that organization to the so-called debenture plan of farm 
relief and requesting the Vermont Representatives in Congress 
to oppose the same; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7346. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Woman's 
Christian Temperance Unions, of Arkville, Treadwell, and Nor- 
wich, N. X., favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures in 
international commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

7347. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Resolution of the town of 
Julesburg, Colo., memorializing Congress of the United States to 
enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing President of the 
United States to proclaim October 11 of each year as General 
Pulaski’s memorial day, for the observance and commemoration 
of the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

7348. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 8976, increasing 
the pension of the veterans and widows and minor orphan 
children of the veterans of the Indian wars; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

7349. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition signed by various citizens 
of northwest Missouri respectfully requesting the Congress of 
the United States and the War Department to provide for im- 
mediate action on the reyetment and dike work now needed at 
Corning, Mo.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7350. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Woodbine, Iowa, urging Federal super- 
vision over motion pictures in interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7351. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Board of Alder- 
men of Everett, Mass., to proclaim October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski's memorial day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

7352. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Thomas J. Rigby, president Postal Laborers’ Union, No. 17294, 
of St. Paul, Minn., urging favorable action on the Dyer bill, 
H. R. 2402, in the present session of Congress; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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SENATE 
Fray, May 23, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Ze Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, may Thy presence go 
with us into the life of this new day, strengthening us in all our 
needs, directing us in all our ways. Make us to be kindly affee- 
tioned one to another; in honor preferring one another; not 
slothful ; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Give us that rare atmosphere of mind through which the 
world of nature may be raised into our thought, imparting some- 
what of its mystic beauty. Touch Thou our lips, that we may 
speak the language of real men, acquired not on the level of 
ordinary intercourse but in moments of vivid sensation, when 
language is winnowed and ennobled by sentiment, that, with 
thought and speech held captiye to Thy will, we may use our 
varied gifts to the glory of Thy kingdom. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H, R. 6414) authorizing 
the Court of Claims of the United States to hear and determine 
the claim of the city of Park Place, heretofore an independent 
municipality but now a part of the city of Houston, Tex. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 10480) to authorize the settlement of the indebted- 
ness of the German Reich to the United States on account of 
the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and the costs of the United States army of occupation, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
a concurrent resolution (II. Con. Res. 28) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of Congress to attend the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of 
American independence by the Lewis and Clark expedition on 
July 4, 1805, to be held at Great Falls, Mont., July 4, 1930, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

S. 195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. ; 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, 
and to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in 
ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes; 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky.; 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, State of Michigan ; 

H. R. 26. An act for the acquisition, establishment, and devel- 
opment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital; 

H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the 
Interior ; 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations ; 

H. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Mound City, Ill.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; and 
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H. R. 9939. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and for other 
purposes, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Ashurst George McMaster moot 
Baird Goff McNary Steck 
Barkley Goldsborough Metcalf Steiwer 
Bingham Gould orbeck Stephens 
Black Greene Norris Sullivan 
Blaine Hale Nye Swanson 
Please Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harrison Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hatñeld Patterson Townsend 
Brock awes Phipps Trammell 
Broassard Hayden Pine Tydings 
Capper Hebert Pittman Vandenberg 
Caraway Heflin Ransdell Wagner 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ark, Walcott 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Robsion, Ky, Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Kean Schall Waterman 
Dale Kendrick Sheppard Watson 
Din Keyes Shipstead Wheeler 

‘ess La Follette Shortridge 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HAstrnes] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Frercuer] and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Suira] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PEEDED AND WACCAMAW RIVER BRIDGES, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4182) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Georgetown, 
S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Peedee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both 
at or near Georgetown, S. C., which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Board of 
County Commissioners of Georgetown County, State of South Carolina, 
and their successors in office, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Peedee River and 
a highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Waccamaw River, 
at points suitable to the interests of navigation, both at or near the 
city of Georgetown, S. C., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridges, the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay the rea- 
sonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridges and 
their approaches under economical management, and to provide a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridges and their ap- 
proaches, including reasonable interest and financing cost, in accordance 
with the laws of the State of South Carolina applicable thereto, but 
within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the completion thereof. 
After a sinking fund sufficient for such amortization shall haye been 
so provided, such bridges shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls. An accurate record of the costs of the bridges and their 
approaches, the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 3. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Board of County Commissioners of Georgetown County, and their suc- 
cessors in office, for the purposes of and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina au- 
thorizing the construction of the bridges authorized by this act. And 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to authorize the same as though fully authorized upon 
such corporation or person, 

Src. 4. During the construction or after the completion of the bridges 
authorized by this act the State of South Carolina or the highway de- 
partment thereof may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridges and their approaches, and any interest in 
renl estate necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in 
accordance with the laws of the State of South Carolina govering the 


acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation 
or expropriation. 


Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. BLEASE. I wish to move to amend the House amend- 
ment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Carolina 
asks unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. Without objection, the bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. On page 2, in the last line, I move to strike 
out the word “ authorize” and insert “ exercise.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. On page 3, in the first line, I move to strike 
out the word “authorized” and insert “ conferred.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 


RELIEF OF SOUTH CAROLINA FOR FLOOD DAMAGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3189) for 
the relief of the State of South Carolina for damage to and 
destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929, which was, 
on page 8, line 4, after the word “ act,” to insert a colon and the 
following proviso: “ Provided further, That no portion of this 
appropriation shall be used as reimbursement or contribution, 
except on highways and bridges now in the Federal-aid highway 
system in South Carolina, or the necessary relocation of such 
roads and bridges.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THOMAS W. CUNNINGHAM, RECALCITRANT 
WITNESS (S. DOC, NO. 152) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
Leo A. Rover, United States attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, in response to Senate Resolution 262, which was read, or- 
dered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THR UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 
Disrricr or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President of the United States, 
President of the Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Vice PRESIDENT : I acknowledge receipt of Senate Reso- 
lution No. 262, in which it is directed that I report to the Senate by 
way of answer to four questions set forth in the resolution, all con- 
cerning the reason why one Thomas W. Cunningham, under indictment 
by grand jury in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia for 
refusing to answer certain questions propounded to him by a committee 
of the Senate, has not been tried. 

Pursuant to said resolution, my answers are as follows: 

1 and 2. On June 25, A. D. 1929, the United States attorney for 
the eastern district of Pennsylvania filed a petition for a rehearing, and 
this petition has never been disposed of by the court. 

3. I am unable to state definitely why the motion for a rehearing 
has not been disposed of, but I am advised by the United States attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Pennsylvania that he bas caused inquiries 
to be made of the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit on 
several occasions concerning the delay in the disposition of the motion 
and that he is now advised that the matter will probably be disposed of 
within the next 10 days. 

4. In view of the answers to the prior questions, it is obvious, of 
course, that Cunningham has not been put upon trial on the indictment 
because of the pendency of the removal proceedings in the Federal 
courts of Pennsylvania, 

Very respectfully yours, LEO A. ROVER, 
United States Attorney. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the national affairs committee of the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club, of New York City, N. Y., favoring the 
ratification of the treaty for the limitation and reduction of 
naval armament signed at London on April 22, 1930, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin 
bill, being the bill (II. R. 10381) to amend the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD presented a resolution adopted by the city 
council of International Falls, Minn., favoring the passage of 
legislation dedicating October 11 of each year as General Pu- 
laski’s memorial day for the observance and commemoration of 
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the death of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War 
hero, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 


INTERSTATE BUS BILL 


Mr. COUZENS. From the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce to which was recommitted the so-called bus bill, being the 
bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of persous in 
interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways, I report the bill back without change be- 
cause the committee were unable to reach an agreement. 

5 5 VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO RELATIONS WITH CHINA 


Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 256) authorizing an 
investigation, examination, and study of existing treaties with 
China, and political and economic conditions that may affect 
our commerce and trade with China, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 719) thereon. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE TO AUDIT AND CONTROL 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which were referred the 
following resolutions, reported them severally without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 233. Resolution to pay Magnus Johnson for additional 
expenses incurred by him in prosecuting his claim to a seat in 
the Senate from the State of Minnesota ; 

S. Res. 259. Resolution to pay to Betty Alverna Oden a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation of the late Benjamin F. 
Oden ; 

S. Res. 260. Resolution to pay Charles J. Kappler for compil- 
ing, annotating, and indexing the fourth volume of Indian Laws 
and Treaties; 

S. Res. 267. Resolution authorizing additional expenditures by 
the special committee on investigation of post-office building and 
commercial postal station leases; 

S. Res. 268. Resolution authorizing an additional expenditure 
in furtherance of the purposes of S. Res. 20, investigating lobby- 
ing; and 

S. Res. 269. Resolution authorizing the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate to employ a night watchman until the end of the present 
Congress. 

Mr. DENEEN also, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 273) to pay to Susie M. Beavens a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation of the late Harry E. Beavens, 
reported it with an amendment. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day that committee presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement of 
a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. ; 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, and 
to authorize the Government to accept donations for use in ascer- 
taining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affecting 
human beings, and for other purposes; 

8.3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky.; and 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, State of Michigan. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


As in open executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 4556) for the relief of the estate of Alvin C. Laup- 
heimer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 4557) granting a pension to Eva M. Fraser (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4558) granting an increase of pension to Agnes C. 
88 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


1930 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 4559) granting an increase of pension to Ella Van 
ope (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4560) for the relief of Nels D'Arcy Drake; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 4561) for the relief of Sallie S. Twilley; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4562) for the relief of Carrie Stookey and Wilbur 
Stookey ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4563) granting a pension to Ottilie B. Hess (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 4564) to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Oklahoma; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4565) granting an increase of pension to Parmelia 
Holman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4566) granting a pension to Josepha T. Philip; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH : 

A bill (S. 4567) granting a pension to Mary E. Wyatt; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4568) granting an increase of pension to Minnie A. 
Hamm (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 4569) for the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4570) granting a pension to Katherine G. Sexton; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4571) to amend section 14 of the shipping act, 1916, 
as amended; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 183) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to cooperate with the Territories of the United 
States under the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest 
lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension 
of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to promote 
the continnous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor”; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 10480) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the German Reich to the United States on 
aceount of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the costs of the United States army 
of occupation, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 28) authorizing the 
appointment of a joint committee of Congress to attend the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of 
American independence by the Lewis and Clark expedition on 
July 4, 1805, to be held at Great Falls, Mont., July 4, 1930, was 
referred to the Committee on the Library. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 

Mr, BLEASE and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas each sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, respec- 
tively, to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authorization 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reen] is unable to be present to-day, and he asked me to 
submit the report of the committee of conference on House bill 
7955, the War Department appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7955) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
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and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 12, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 35, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 25, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 47, and 
48, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert “ $2,500 each, 30 such 
vehicles at $2,000,” and on page 22 of the bill, line 22, strike 
out “40” and insert in lieu thereof “10”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “ Including interior facilities, necessary service con- 
nections to water, sewer, gas, and electric mains, und similar 
improvements, all within the authorized limits of cost of such 
buildings”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 3° 
and 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
following: “as a heavier as well as a lighter than air field”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: Pro- 
vided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized to enter 
into contracts for the purposes specified in the foregoing acts, 
to an amount not to exceed $2,773,000, in addition to the appro- 
priation herein made, but no contract shall be let or obligation 
incurred that would commit the Government to the payment of 
a sum exceeding $750,000 for completing all of the Army con- 
struction project in Porto Rico embraced by the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1931”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows:: Provided further, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be available for construction of a permanent 
nature of an additional building or an extension or addition to 
an existing building, the cost of which in any case exceeds 
$20,000: Provided further, That the monthly rental rate to be 
paid out of this appropriation for stabling any animal shall not 
exceed $15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 4 and 
5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the word 
“contemplated” and insert in lieu thereof “provided”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That in the procurement of articles of furniture, equip- 
ment, and furnishings, or replicas thereof, required to restore 
the appearance of the interior of the mansion to the condition 
of its occupancy prior to the Civil War, obligations may be in- 
curred without advertising when in the opinion of the Quarter- 
master General it is advantageous to the Government to dis- 
pense with advertising”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 39 and 43. 

Davin A. REED, 

W. L. JONES, 

FRANK L. GREENE, 

Wma. J. HARRIS 

JoRN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

HENRY E. BARBOUR, 

FRANK LAGUE, 

Joun TABER, 

Ross A. COLLINS. 

W. C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
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M'NEIL ISLAND PENITENTIARY 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, some objections have been made 
from time to time with reference to the location of the peniten- 
tiary on McNeil Island, on the Pacific coast. We thought that 
we have an ideal location there for an institution of this kind. 
I hold in my hand an editorial published in the Christian 
Science Monitor based on the report of one of their representa- 
tives. It is from an unbiased source. I ask that the editorial, 
with the report of the special investigating committee, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial and report are as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Thursday, May 1, 1930] 
Prisons—Two PICTURES 


Steel helmets— machine guns—barbed wire—tear-gas bombs!” No; 
this is not a scene from Journey’s End or any other picture of the 
western front. Merely a list of stage properties taken from a report 
of the current drama at Ohio State penitentiary. Indeed, it has come 
to be regarded as an almost typical scene in an American prison. But 
the same day's news furnishes a contrasting picture. “ Work in the 
open air, no walls, modern buildings, trusted until proved unworthy!” 
This scene is portrayed by phrases picked at random from a story in 
the Christian Science Monitor about McNeil Island, the Federal prison 
in Puget Sound. 

Filling in these two pictures in greater detail, here are some brush 
strokes on the fire trap at Columbus, gleaned from the Handbook of 
American Prisons and Reformatories for 1929: 

“The second striking characteristic of this prison is the idleness. 
Not only are the shops old but they are overcrowded. Even so, there 
is not enough work for the large population and from 1,200 to 2,000 
men are on the idle list.” 

And in contrast is this from the Monitor’s account of conditions at 
McNeil Island: 

“From the very inception of the prison all labor of every kind was 
done by the inmates, and everyone was kept so busy that escapes were 
few, and from the first day of its existence until now not a single riot 
or uprising of any kind has been known there.” 

Is this not enough to explain why there has been a succession of 
riots at one place while at the other prisoners “often go 100 miles 
from the prison after supplies, and frequently without guards, but they 
always return”? The Ohio picture is not entirely black, and where 
ways have been devised to keep the men employed it has been found 
possible even to let them work under supervision of their fellows; but 
when, as in so many other prisons, there is enforced and degenerating 
idleness fires worse than that which destroyed more than 300 men 
there last week are bound to smolder. , 

Is not work the key to the difference between Columbus and McNeil 
Island? Then why is not this proven remedy generally adopted? Let 
the Handbook answer: 

“Ohio has had the same difficulties in developing prison industries 
under the State-use system that other States have had. * The 
obstacles which selfish interests, representing both free labor and 
organized manufactures, bave been able to put in the way of prison 
industries should be removed.” 

McNeil Island has another answer: 

“At the time this material was gathered only 4 prisoners out of 
nearly 1,000 were in confinement during the daytime. No escape from 
the honor farm bas taken place for more than two years.” 

Farming, rather than factory production which competes with plants 
outside, seems to be one solution, and it is encouraging to learn that 
Federal and State penal authorities are working in that direction, 
although at a woefully slow pace. 

But surely something can be done even where lack of space makes 
factory production necessary. Unfair competition with outside indus- 
tries is admittedly harmful. Yet progress has been made in finding 
ways to make prison production fair to free labor, and certainly no 
State should rest until it has explored every possibility in this direction. 
In addition to the benefits of keeping prisoners busy and facilitating 
their reentrance to society as trained workers there is an opportunity 
to let them earn something with which to compensate those they have 
injured or help their own families. America can have Ohio State 
penitentiaries or it can have McNeil Islands. Which does it want? 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Tuesday, April 29, 1930] 
Mont. Prison Hovustne 1,000 Has No WALL—INMATES at MCNEIL 
ISLAND, WASH., Work CONTENTEDLY WITH LITTLE GuARDING—Wak- 
DEN’S RELIANCE ON Me~ Is JustTiFIED—“ Honor Farm” Hewn Our 
OF WILDERNESS—BaARN AND CAMP BUILT BY PRISONERS 
By Charles F. A. Mann 
TacoMA, WasH.—Despite recent riots in various American prisons, 
the United States can still boast of having one of the world’s finest 
penal institutions, McNeil Island, the famous “ prison without walls,” 
the oldest, smallest, and least known of the three Federal prisons, 
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For 60 years it has stood on the promontory of one of the most 
picturesque islands in Puget Sound, the American “ Devils Island,” and 
has been the house of correction for Federal law violators in the region 
of the Pacific coast stretching for 8,500 miles from Mexico to Point 
Barrow, Alaska. 

Hardly another Federal institution has had the sheer struggle to sur- 
vive as this unusual prison, that for more than 40 years was considered 
the jumping-off place in the Department of Justice, where men were 
sent to be punished, yet had to go to work immediately upon their 
arrival to build the very institution they were to occupy! 

Because of the remoteness from the Atlantic seaboard and the crude 
administration of justice in the pioneering stage of the Northwest, Con- 
gress passed an act January 22, 1867, providing for establishment of a 
prison in the Northwest, mainly to handle violators of Federal law 
sent from Alaska, under the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior. 

In 1871 the Attorney General sent an agent to the Territory of 
Washington, via the Isthmus of Panama to San Francisco and Port- 
land, then by river boat to what is now Kelso, Wash., then stage to 
Olympia, and finally by flat-bottomed bateau to Fort Steilacoom. 

After much speculation a friendly settler by the name of Jay Smith 
offered 27 acres of land on McNeil Island gratis, and later it was ac- 
cepted for the sum of $100 by the Government. The first building, still 
known as No. 1 cell house, was completed in 1871, and for 34 years 
this building and the 27 acres of land served as McNeil Prison. 

All records were kept in long hand in a clumsy log book, and it is 
shown that one Abraham Gervais, sentenced to 20 months for selling 
liquor to the Indians down in Oregon, was duly received as prisoner 
No. 1, an incident, by the way, which can not be laid by the wets to the 
enactment of the eighteenth amendment. 

From the very first year that McNeil Prison began to function every- 
body had to work hard. Only food and clothing were supplied to the 
prisoners. Bathing facilities consisted of a barrel sawn in half, with 
water heated by hot stones and bricks. Communication between the 
island and mainland was mainly by rowboat, later augmented by a 
smart 30-foot sloop, built by the prisoners, that could “navigate the 
distance in about 18 minutes in a spanking breeze.” 

In order to earn money prisoners conceived the scheme of making 
shingles and selling them, dividing the proceeds to purchase extras not 
supplied by the Government. From the very inception of the prison 
all labor of every kind was done by the inmates, and everyone kept so busy 
that escapes were few and from the first day of its existence until now 
not a single riot or uprising of any kind has been known there. - 

The key to this successful management did not lie in herding men 
together like animals but giving each a chance to work in the open air 
and feel that he would be trusted to whatever extent he proved worthy 
of trust. 

UTMOST FREEDOM PREVAILS 

No walls of any kind surround any of the buildings. Visitors from 
all parts of the world remark on the absence of such oft-repeated ex- 
pressions as “prison pallor,” etc., and the utmost freedom that pre- 
yails among the prisoners. 

McNeil has grown in size from a few prisoners and one lone guard 
to a population of just under 1,000, the smallest by far of the Federal 
prisons. During all the years between 1870 and 1920 McNeil was neg- 
lected, but after inspection tours by Members of Congress, penal 
authorities, and welfare workers attention was drawn to the unusual 
record of the prison and the radical methods of handling prisoners, 
partly caused by the fact that every man had to work to keep things 
going, with its attendant freedom and division of labor. 

Modern concrete buildings bave been built during the past decade, 
with a large new hospital, dining room, auditorium, power house, ad- 
ministration building, and farm buildings. The warden, Finch R. Archer, 
one of the veterans of the Federal prison service, succeeded in getting 
the Department of Justice to recognize the possibilities of setting up 
a model prison for the study of problems of handling and rehabilitating 
criminals, with the result that many innovations have been developed 
out of overcoming the handicaps placed upon its development by a lax 
Congress who felt that McNeil was too far away to bother about. 

FARM HEWED FROM FOREST 

Mr. Archer startled prison authorities in 1926 by purchasing 360 
acres of heavily wooded land a mile away from the main buildings; then 
sent out 100 trusted prisoners with four guards to hew a farm out of 
the wilderness, 

As a mark of trust only picked men were sent to the farm to work, 
hence the farm became known as the honor farm, and it is considered 
a privilege to be allowed to work here. At first the Government re- 
fused to recognize the farm, so by sorting out blocks of mill wood 
from the fuel supply and making use of hewn logs a barn and prison 
camp were built and the nucleus of a stock farm established out of the 
surplus allowance made for feeding prisoners. 

In addition to the large marine department necessary to haul sup- 
plies from the mainland and to transport passengers on regular sched- 
ule, all construction work of every kind is done by prison labor. In 
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all branches of prizon work—institutional labor, such as cooking, etc., 
farming, marine department, and construction—every effort is made 
to have only prisoners with good records boss the various gangs of 
prison labor. 

Supervision by guards is rare, with orders passed down to the gang 
foremen in every department, which removes the greatest sore spot of 
prison management, the bossing of inmates by guards. 

Each prisoner is allowed to choose his cell mates. Time for study, 
recreation, religious activities, and even talking pictures twice a week 
is provided. At the time this material was gathered only 4 prisoners 
out of nearly 1,000 were in confinement during the daytime. No escape 
from the honor farm has taken place for more than two years. Both 
the warden and Mrs. Archer circulate freely at all times without being 
accompanied by a bodyguard. 

DISCIPLINE KEPT AT MINIMUM 


Every effort is made to keep discipline without force and only guards 
with good records are employed. Each prisoner, upon admission, is 
given to understand that he has reached the last step in a long series 
of legal processes and that hatred for the administration, the law, or 
the guards is unnecessary, and that he “writes his own ticket,” and 
will be trusted until he proves unworthy of trust, and that the guards 
are solely hired to preserve order and to keep the prisoners on the 
premises—not to order them around in any way. 

Under this honor system tremendous productiveness of the prison 
labor has resulted, with costs per prisoner, per day, being less than at 
any other Federal prison, despite the expense of maintaining a large 
fleet of ships to transport supplies and passengers to the mainland. 

Differences among guards and prisoners and among the prisoners 
themselves are ironed out by arbitration with prison officials. All pas- 
senger boats are operated by trusties who often go 100 miles from the 
prison after supplies, and frequently without guards, but they always 
return, and no escape by boat has ever been recorded! 

Church services of several denominations are held each week. More 
than 20,000 well-bound books are in the prison library, accessible to all. 
Current publications of every kind are permitted, provided they measure 
up to high standards. Within the last six years the official prison paper, 
the famous Island Lantern, has been developed from a 4-page booklet 
printed on a small hand-powered press, to a monthly magazine of 100 
pages, all printed in the large print shop, entirely by prison labor. 

LANTERN WINS RENOWN 


The Lantern is now recognized as one of the outstanding. prison pub- 
lientions, and has a wide circulation. In 1927 and 1928 it won the 
American war mothers’ cup for doing the most of any United States 
prison publication for rehabilitation, and last year the graphic arts 
prize for the best typography of any prison publication. To McNeil, 
this year, went the bonor of being the first Federal prison to begin 
offering regular courses of study, and now 250 special courses are ayail- 
able to all who wish to study. Prisoners are in sole charge of the 
library, educational work, and editing and printing the Lantern. In Feb- 
ruary a new educational director was appointed to take charge of all 
éducational work in the prison. 

This year 1,600 acres of additional farm land will be purchased by 
the Government to be converted into a farm, directly as the result of 
the successful operation of the now famous honor farm, in view to 
giving employment to everyone able to work. 

Climatic conditions here permit outdoor work the year round, hence 
with the completion of the $500,000 construction program now under 
way, McNeil apparently will continue to lead the country in prison 
reform. Careful studies of methods used and proven successful here 
are being made by prominent men all over the world. At MeNeil all 
traditional methods of penology long ago were discarded, and out of 
this once wilderness prison camp in Puget Sound has come some of the 
most successful and far-reaching experiments ever known. 


FLATHEAD RIVER POWER SITES 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, previously I asked 
unanimous consent to have printed as a public document the 
testimony taken in the hearings on the awarding of the Flat- 
head power site. Objection was made at the time because it 
presented rather a voluminous matter. Since then a summary 
of the testimony which was taken has been prepared by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, a copy of which I 
have here; likewise a letter from him concerning the matter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Interior. As the affair is 
one of considerable public interest I ask that the two documents 
be printed with the illustrations as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. $ 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAE ASSOCIATION (INC.) 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, May 31 will be the tenth anni- 
versary of the incorporation, by Congress, of the Roosevelt 
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Memorial Association, organized to perpetuate the personality 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt, In behalf of the president 
of the association, Mr. James R. Garfield, and the board of 
trustees, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the association’s tenth anniversary report, addressed to the 
President and the Congress. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
(Ixc.) To THE PRESIDENT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INCORPORA- 
TIOX OF THE ASSOCIATION, May 31, 1930 


To the President and the Congress of the United States: 

On May 31, 1920, a bill incorporating the Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation, having been passed by the Senate and the House of kepre- 
sentatives, was approved by the President, and became law. It has 
seemed fitting to the trustees of the association, on the occasion of the 
tenth anniversary of that event, to present to the President and to the 
Congress a brief report of their stewardship during this period. 

The aims of the association, as stated in the articles of incorporation, 
are as follows: 

(1) The erection of a suitable and adequate monumental memorial in 
the city of Washington to the memory of Theodore Roosevelt ; 

(2) The acquisition, development, and maintenance of a park in 
memory of Theodore Roosevelt in the town of Oyster Bay, N. Y., or in 
that vicinity; and 

(3) The establishment and endowment of an incorporated society to 
promote the development and application of the policies and idcals o 
Theodore Roosevelt for the benefit of the American people. 7 


MEMORIAL IN WASHINGTON 


In regard to the first aim, the trustees report that a site for the 
national memorial was tentatively selected by the trustees in 1923 on 
the north-and-south axis of the city, south of the White House, in a 
location designated in the MacMillan plan of 1901 for the beautification 
of Washington, as a suitable place for a national memorial. In 1925 
the Congress authorized the association to hold a competition to se- 
cure a designer of the memorial, with this site in view. As a result of 
that competition, Mr. John Russell Pope, of New York, one of the most 
distinguished of American architects, was selected. His design, showing 
a monumental fountain flanked by colonnades, was submitted to the 
Congress, but was neither rejected nor approved. 

Since the Congress has not acted upon the design, the trustees, 
recognizing that serious difficulties would be encountered in any altera- 
tion of the present Tidal Basin, have given careful consideration to 
other suggested sites; and have been in consultation with the National 
Commission of Fine Arts and the Washington Park and Planning 
Commission regarding the entire problem. 

PARK AT OYSTER BAY 


In fulfillment of the second aim, 35 acres of land were purchased in 
the town of Oyster Bay and a memorial park was designed by the noted 
landscape architect, Mr. Charles N. Lowrie. The park has been com- 
pleted at a cost of $650,000. It was formally dedicated on May 30, 
1928, and is now in use. The sum of $200,000 has been set aside for 
perpetual maintenance. The further sum of $25,000 has been set aside 
for the perpetuai care of Mr. Roosevelt's grave in Young's Memorlal 
Cemetery in Oyster Bay. 

PERPETUATION OF ROOSEVELT’S IDEALS 


Under the third aim— the development and application of the 
policies and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt —the association has been 
continuously active. The trustees determined that this aim could be 
best fulfilled by extending the knowledge of Mr. Roosevelt's character, 
the events of his career, and his public utterances. With tbis end in 
view they have established certain institutions and carried forward 
certain activities, as follows: 

1. They have cooperated with the Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Asso- 
ciation in the completion of Roosevelt House, the restored birthplace of 
Theodore Roosevelt, at 28 East Twentieth Street, N. Y., and in its 
maintenance as a national shrine and point of inspiration for public- 
spirited citizenship and sound nationalism. 

2. The trustees have gathered one of the most noteworthy collections 
in the United States of memorabilia centering about a single individual 
and established at Robsevelt House a permanent museum for its ex- 
hibition. The items, chronologically arranged, cover Mr. Roosevelt's 
entire career. 

3. The trustees have established, also at Roosevelt House, a Roose- 
velt library of research and a bureau of information for students, 
writers, and others desiring information on Mr. Roosevelt's career, 
The library contains approximately 5,300 books and pamphlets, includ- 
ing all the books and articles written by Mr. Roosevelt, most of the 
material written about him, and an extensive collection of books relating 
to the period (1881-1919) of Mr. Roosevelt's public life. It contains, 
furthermore, 2,500 cartoons, 9,000 pictures, and countless clippings, as 
well as extensive newspaper files. Every effort has been made to obtain 
material that is critical of Mr. Roosevelt and his policies or adverse to 
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them, as well as material in their favor, Only through such im- 
partiality can a really useful library be built up and the history of the 
life of Mr. Roosevelt become of the greatest inspiration to future 
generations, l A 

4. A Roosevelt motion-picture library has been established, the first 
blographical motion-picture library in the world. Negative and positive 
film relating to Mr. Roosevelt's career and photographed on four con- 
tineuts has been collected and assembled in 10 productions, showing, 
among other matters, the funeral of President McKinley, Mr. Roose- 
velt's inauguration, the construction of the Panama Canal, the building 
of the Roosevelt Dam, Mr. Roosevelt’s adventures in Africa and South 
America, bis reception in the capitals of Europe, and his public appear- 
ances in various parts of the United States. These pictures are shown 
weekly at Roosevelt House to hundreds of school children. 

5. The collected works of Theodore Roosevelt have been prepared for 
publication in a limited edition and an inexpensive popular edition and 
published through regular commercial channels, 

6. Numerous special publications have been issued, Including a collec- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt's war-time editorials, an account of Mr. Roose- 
velt's life as a ranchman in North Dakota, and a book of selections from 
his writings for use in schools. An exhaustive bibliography of his works 
and a cyclopedia of quotations from his writings are in course of 
preparation, 

7. For seven years an employee of the association has been engaged 
in sorting, arranging, and calendaring the Roosevelt correspondence in 
the Library of Congress for the benefit of future historians. 

8. The trustees have established Roosevelt awards for distinguished 
public service and annually present three gold medals for service in 
fields associated especially with Mr. Roosevelt's career. These fields 
are: Administration of public office; development of public and inter- 
national law; promotion of industrial peace; conservation of natural 
resources; promotion of social justice; the study of natural history; 
promotion of outdoor life; promotion of the national defense; the feld 
of American literature; the fleld of international affairs; the expression 
of the pioneer virtues; the leadership of youth and the development of 
American character. 

The medals have been awarded to Louisa Lee Schuyler, Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, Leonard Wood, Elihu Root, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Charles W. Eliot, Gifford Pinchot, George Bird Grinnell, Martha Berry, 
William 8. Sims, Albert J. Beveridge, Danie] Carter Beard, John J. 
Pershing, Herbert Hoover, John Bassett Moore, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Frank M. Chapman, Charles A. Lindbergh, Owen D. Young, Owen 
Wister, Herbert Putnam. 

THE FUND 

In October, 1919, the sum of $1,753,696.97 was raised by popular sub- 
scription for the purposes of the association. At the end of the fiscal 
year, September 80, 1929, the sum of $1,182,674.84 remained in the 
treasury of the association. The net worth of the association's assets 
on this date was $2,666,762.36, consisting of the following: 


Subscriptions and donations__.....-.-..--..---..--- $1, 839, 513. 85 


Gifts of books, photographs, and museum articles, 

e Oy DO ON WEA RAR BR URE R at 808, 153. 68 
Excess of earnings over expenses 248, 082. 33 
Motion pictures, appraised value (appraisal by repre- 

tatives of Kinogram, Paramount, and Pathé) 269, 413. 00 
Par value of securities received as donations 100. 00 
Valuc placed on copyrights 500. 00 


2, 666, 762. 36 


The trustees recognized that the most significant and far-reaching 
part of the work entrusted to them in the charter granted by the 
Congress 10 years ago, yet remains to be achieved. In discussing the 
national memorial to Mr. Roosevelt in Washington, a recent report of 
the association speaks as follows: 

“A monument in any community is a fact of significance in the life 
of that community, a deadening or a stimulating influence. In the 
Nation's Capital it is a fact of national moment. Much has been made 
of the distinction between utilitarian and nonutilitarian memorials. 
Actually all memorials that are worth building are utilitarian; statues, 
columns, temples, hospitals, schools. It is merely a question of degree 
and scope. The hospital serves the body, the school the brain, the monu- 
ment that is a work of art heals and educates the spirit. The largest 
hospital, the largest school serve, moreover, a few thousands, but a 
great memorial in Washington stimulates and uplifts millions. Men 
come to the Lincoln Memorial to stare and say that they have seen it, 
and are stirred, given a thrill, made to feel that service and sacrifice 
after all are worth more than money and ease. Aspirations are 
wakened, In a different way the Washington Monument exercises a 
similar effect. Men and women and children come from fur and go 
home, carrying into thelr communities a memory of a moment when 
they were lifted above their drab commonplaces and faced a radiance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Lincoln Memorial and the Wash- 
ington Monument are two of the most useful institutions in the United 
States, 

“The trustees have pledged themselyes to create a third such insti- 
tution which shall for the centuries to come focus the light that was 
Theodore Roosevelt; not a gravestone for a friend, but a center of 
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stimulation for a people of those emotions and aspirations which make 
for love of country and courageous service. Such a memorial will 
transcend the personality of Roosevelt as the Lincoln Memorial trans- 
cends the personality of Lincoln, becoming a symbol not of a man, a 
career, or a list of achicvements but of a point of view, a spiritual 
challenge.” 
Respectfully submitted. JAMES R. GARFIELD, President. 
ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION (INC.) OFFICERS, 1929—30 


Honorary presidents: Elihu Root and William Boyce Thompson. 

Honorary vice presidents: Hiram W, Johnson and Frank B. Kellogg. 

President: James R. Garfield. 

Vice Presidents; William Loeb and Will H. Hays. 

Treasurer: Albert H. Wiggin. 

Director and secretary: Hermann Hagedorn. 

Assistant secretary; Gisela Westhoff. 

Librarian of Roosevelt House: Nora E. Cordingley. 

Director of films: Caroline Gentry. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Lawrence F. Abbott, Henry J. Allen, Joseph W. Alsop, Charles W. 
Anderson, Robert I. Bacon, R. Livingston Beeckman, John F. Berming- 
ham, William M. Chadbourne, William W. Cocks, George B. Cortelyou, 
John S. Cravens, W. J. Crawford, jr., R. J. Cuddihy, Frederick M. 
Davenport, F. Trubee Davison, Joseph M. Dixon, T. Coleman du Pont, 
A. W. Erickson, John H. Finley, James R. Garfield, Hamlin Garland, 
Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, David M. Goodrich, Janres P. Goodrich, Mrs. 
John C. Greenway, Lloyd C. Griscom, Hermann Hagedorn, Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Will II. Hays, David Hinshaw; Elon H. Hooker, Charles 
E. Hughes, Hiram W. Johnson, Otto H. Kahn, Frank B. Kellogg, Paul 
H. King, Frank Knox, Mrs. C. Grant La Farge, Alexander Lambert, 
Henry D. Lindsley, William Loeb, Clarence H. Mackay, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, Frank R. McCoy, Dwight W. Morrow, Guy Murchie, Truman 
H. Newberry, Acosta Nichols, Arthur W. Page, John M. Parker, Gifford 
Pinchot, Harold T. Pulsifer, Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Raymond Robins, 
Elihu Root, Julius Rosenwald, Mortimer L. Schiff, Albert Shaw, William 
8. Sims, Herbert Knox Smith, Philip B. Stewart, Henry L. Stimson, 
Henry L. Stoddard, Roger W. Straus, Julian Street, Mark Sullivan, 
William Boyce Thompson, E. A. Van Valkenburg, William Allen White, 
Albert H. Wiggin, Horace Wilkinson, Owen Wister, and William 
Wrigley, jr. 

FLATHEAD POWER SITE 


Mr. SCHALL., Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement regarding the Montana 
Flathead power controversy, by Mr. Walter H. Wheeler, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., and also a statement regarding the same 
matter issued by Mr. John Collier, the head of the Indian 
Defense Association. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 

The grant of the license to develop site No. 1 of the five power sites 
on the Flathead River in the Flathead Indian Reservation in Montana 
does not close the matter, I have the right to appeal for a review of 
this decision by the Federal Power Commission, and propose to do so 
promptly. This review would be by the Cabinet members of the Federal 
Power Commission, if granted. If the appeal is denied, or my applica- 
tion rejected on review, I then have recourse to the courts. It is my 
intention to carry the matter through to its ultimate conclusion. 

Granting a license on site No. 1 ties up sites Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 to 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co., as no other interest can afford to de- 
velop these other sites with the Rocky Mountain Power Co. in control 
of the storage in Flathead Lake, which means control of the flow of the 
river. The Rocky Mountain Power Co, officials declared at the heariugs 
held last fall that they never expected to develop the other four sites. 
They also declared that they would use only 68,000 horsepower from 
site No, 1, although this site is capable of producing 105,000 horsc- 
power under our plan of development. The other four sites would de- 
velop 109,000 horsepower additional. Thus the Government by this 
action Is tying up 214,000 horsepower with a 68,000-horsepower develop- 
ment, leaving two-thirds of the capacity of the power sites unused and 
unusable by anyone but the Rocky Mountain Power Co., or its parent 
companies, the Montana Power Co., American Power & Light Co., and 
Electric Bond & Share Co. The Montana Power Co. already owns 
200,000 horsepower undeveloped in other power sites. The Indian 
owners of the power sites are thus placed at the mercy of the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co., as no rental is established for the use of the other 
four sites, 

Under the terms of the license the Indians are to receive an aver- 
age of $140,000 per annum rental for the first 20 years of the lease 
ns compared with $240,000 to $350,000 per annum from my 
development. 

Ry dealing with the dummy corporation known as the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Co. instead of with the Montana Power Co., the Govern- 
ment has left the public wholly unprotected. The Government can 
control the capitalization of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., which is 
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to sell all of the power to the Montana Power Co. The Government 
ean control the rates which the Rocky Mountain Power Co. charges 
the Montana Power Co. At that point the control of the Government 
ceases. The Montana Power Co. can capitalize its contract with the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. at $16,000,000 or $15,000,000 and charge 
the consumers of Montana interest and profit on that eapitalization, 
The Montana Power Co. already carries 52½ per cent of its total cap- 
italization on its books as “ Water rights, franchises, and contracts,” 
and charges the people of Montana interest and profits on that amount 
of water in its capitalization. There is no reason to expect that they 
will do differently with their contract for the purchase of power from 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co. 

The Montana Power Co. now sells power to the Anaconda Copper 
Co., its sister corporation, for less than the cost of production and 
makes up the loss of interest and profit on its contracts with this 
corporation by charging the people of Montana a higher rate for their 
power and light than would otherwise be necessary. Thus the people 
of Montana subsidize the Anaconda Copper Co. and with their help 
block competing industries from entering the State of Montana. By ac- 
quiring the control of the Flathead sites the Montana Power Co. makes 
its power monopoly secure and makes the industrial monopoly of the 
Anaconda Copper Co. also secure, and the industrial development of 
the State is stifled. 

The district in which the power sites are located will derive only 
temporary benefit from fhe Rocky Mountain Power Co. development, 
as after the construction period is passed four or five men will operate 
the power plant. 

The power generated at Flathead is to be transported 140 miles to 
Anaconda, Mont., and there turned into the general system of the 
Montana Power Co. 

The following tabulation shows clearly the comparison between the 
Denefits accruing from this development by the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. and the development which would take place under my plan. By 
this lease to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. the Government is depriv- 
ing the Northwest and the ninth Federal reserve district of the possi- 
bility of ever having a great electrochemical and metallurgical develop- 
ment of industries producing fertilizers, metals, and chemicals such 
as there is at Niagara Falls. There is no other situation where the 
combination of raw materials and cheap power make such a develop- 
ment feasible in the district. 

The executive secretary of the American Indian Defense Association, 
John Collier, deelared May 20 that this lease proposed by the Govern- 
ment is equally bad from the standpoint of the Indians and the public, 
and is severely condemned. 


Flathead River power project, Montana 


(Comparison of proposal of Walter H. Wheeler with proposal of Rocky 
Mountain Power Co.) 


Number of power sites to be developed. 5- 


Average horsepower to be generated per 214,000.....-.--.-- 68,000. 
annum. 

Total investment in power pans SAREEN $18,000,000______._.} $7,500,000. 

Total investment in chem - 4 


„ metallurg- | $30,000,000 — $50,- | Nothing. 

ical, industrial, and fertilizer 000,000, 

Probable number of men to 
nently employed. 


Probable annual revenue to be paid Indians. $240, 


lants. 
perma- 


1.000 in power 4 to 10 to run power 
t and in- plant only. 


$140,000 (average). 


OUTRAGE AND THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT'S 
IRONICAL DEFENSE 


CONGRESS YET HAS TIME TO INTERVENE 


The anticipated blow by the Interior Department and Federal Power 
Commission against the Flathead Indian Tribe and against the 
foundation of Indian property rights throughout the country has been 
delivered. Indian and public Interest have together been yielded up 
to the demands of the Electric Bond & Share Co. and its subsidiaries 
und the affiliated Anaconda Copper Co. 

The Flathead Tribe's continued struggle, and the action of some 
Members of the Senate, have extorted a small gain for the Indians, 
though none for the public. Seven weeks ago the Secretary of the 
Interior proposed to hand over the Flathead power site to the Mon- 
tana Power Co. for $104,000 a year. This rental, through the contest 
waged, has been pushed up to $140,000 a year, which is $100,000 a 
year below the basic rental offered by the competing applicant, 
Walter H. Wheeler, and $200,000 below his maximum when full 
development had been achieved. 

The Interior Department has issued a press release dated May 19, 
containing statements cruelly ironical with respect to the Indians“ 
part in this deal. This departmental announcement conveys that the 
negotiations were handled by Assistant Commissioner Scattergood and 
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Secretary Wilbur and that these officials acted primarily in the 
capacity of trustees for the Indians, seeking the best bargain for their 
wards. Thus the old fiction of a warfare between Indian and general 
public interest is again set up. 


THE ALIBI OF INDIAN ADVANTAGE 


The public interest has been overwhelmingly sacrificed. And as an 
alibi, the officials plead that they have struck a good bargain for the 
Indians. 

They add a statement not ironical but false to justify their acceptance 
of a rental of $140,000 a year for the Indians when the rejected 
applicant was offering $240,000 a year and upward. They state: “ The 
accepted plan gives a sure rental to the Indian rather than involving 
him in a speculative enterprise such as the bringing in of new industries 
in an area distant from normal markets.” 

Record hearings and Senate debates have established that Wheeler, 
the rejected applicant, on receiving his permit either would demonstrate 
his market by presenting signed-up contracts for the power, or would 
surrender his permit. This permit the officials have refused to grant 
him. They, and they alone, have created the-element of speculative 
risk which they now claim they are protecting the Indians against. 

A license, if granted to Wheeler on the basis of his showing under 
a preliminary permit, would have been neither more nor less speculative 
than the license granted to the Montana Power Co. 


THE GREATER INJURY TO THE INDIANS 


The injury to the Flathead Tribe is greater than appears on the 
surface of the deal. The surface injury is a locking up for 50 years _ 
of 70 per cent of the tribe’s power assets, and the virtual confiscation 
of rental values of $100,000 a year upward. 

There is a larger injury. The Montana Power Co. will develop no 
industries at or near the Flathead Reservation. It will transport to 
Anaconda, 140 miles away, such power as it does generate. The Flat- 
head Tribe, with their farming life crushed under the gigantic failure 
of the Indian Bureau's reclamation project on this reservation, and 
buried under a debt of millions created by this project, are in desperate 
need of employment. They are in desperate need of enhanced realty 
values to offset the destructive lien on their lands created by the 
irrigation failure, which lien the Indian Bureau has now started in to 
make still greater. 

The rejected applicant based his undertaking on a development of 
industry—diversified industries—at the power site, which means close to 
the homes of the Indians and on land they own. It is a commentary 
on the divorce between words and deeds on the part of the present 
Indian administration, that Secretary Wilbur and Commissioner Rhoads 
preach the need of jobs for Indians and destroy, in behalf of a 
monopoly which is throttling the industrial life of Montana, this 
unexampled opportunity of the Flathead Tribe to become prosperous 
and self-supporting through entering into industry. 

CORRUPTING AND DESTROYING THE TRIBAL LIFE TO ACCOMPLISH THIS DEAL 


In the process of forcing through the deal which is now completed, 
the Montana Power Co. and the Indian Bureau have gone to fantastic 
extremes in the attempt to break down the Flathead tribal organiza- 
tion, to place In power Indians paid with Montana Power Co. money, 
and to mislead Congress and the country as to the stand which the tribe 
has taken and maintained and still maintains, The Flathead Tribe 
overwhelmingly and officially have protested against the deal with the 
Montana Power Co. and they continue to protest. 

The statement of the Interior Department contains ironies or mis- 
representations with respect to the public interest, as naked as the 
ironies and misrepresentations with respect to the Indian interest. 


THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS THEN AND THE INTERIOR DEPART- 
MENT OFFICIALS NOW 


Who established that the Montana Power Co., from its existing 
power sites, is making profits in excess of the legally allowed return 
in the amount of about $2,000,000 a year, in spite of its cut rate 
sales to the Anaconda Copper Co. which the general consuming public 
is required to make up, while the Montana Public Service Commission 
does nothing to force down the exorbitant rates? 

Assistant Commissioner J. Henry Scattergood established these facts 
through cross-examining, under oath, the witnesses of the Federal 
Power Commission and of the Montana Power Co. This he did last 
November. 

Yet the Interior Department now announces that the final deal, 
negotiated by Mr. Seattergood among others, makes it possible for 
the general public in Montana to benefit in the rate reductions that 
are possible by the Flathead development.” 

Where was it established that the Rocky Mountain Power Co. is a 
dummy, owned by the Montana Power Co., and bound by agreement 
to sell only te the Montana Power Co. at a rate to be fixed by the 
president of the Montana Power Co.? 

These facts were established at the record hearings of the Federal 
Power Commission last November, and reiterated before the Senate 
Indian Investigation Committee, and are accepted and undisputed. 
Yet the Interior Department announces that the Federal Power Com- 
mission will control the capitalization of the Rocky Mountain Vower 
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Co. and thus make possible “complete regulation by the State com- 
mission in the interests of the consuming public.“ 

Who established that the Montana Power Co. already has capitalized 
its contracts, etc., other than tangible assets, in an amount greater 
than the total of its tangible values, which means a more than 100 
per cent watering of stock? This fact was established by witnesses 
before the Federal Power Commission under the cross-examination by 
Mr. Scattergood and other officials and in the presence of Secretary 
Wilbur. 

How can Secretary Wilbur and Commissioner Scattergood have dared 
to make the abore-quoted announcement, in view of the record estab- 
lished before them and under their direct oversight—the record which 
shows that again and again the Montana Power Co. has capitalized 
its contracts made with its subsidiaries and dummies, under condi- 
tions identical with those created by the present deal? 

The Interior Department officials know as well as any person knows 
that the only effect of licensing the dummy instead of the owner is to 
permit the owner to conceal the giant excess profits to be derived from 
the Flathead site. Yet they announce this transaction with the dummy 
as a victory for the public. 

How can the Interior Department dare to give a public statement, 
dangling these hints known to be fictitious, of possible rate reductions 
through the deal now consummated, at the moment when they are kill- 
ing competition and denying to the consumers of Montana a flat whole- 
sale rate of 515 per horsepower year, offered by applicant Wheeler, 
while knowing from their own records that industrial consumers other 
than the Anaconda are being charged $36 a year wholesale by the Mon- 
tana Power Co. at the switchboard and domestic consumers $60 per 
horsepower-year at the switchboard? 

Have these officials no disposition even to pretend to have regard for 
public intelligence or for the disclosures of their own record hearings? 

It is still not too late for Congress to intervene to prevent this injury 
whose damage to the Indians and to the public of a vast area of the 
Northwest will, unless the license can be inhibited, be projected across 
the 50 years to come. 


THE TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement from the Minnesota co- 
operative marketing organization regarding the pending tariff 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT BY MINNESOTA COOPERATIVE MARKETING ORGANIZATIONS 
REGARDING THE PRESENT TARIFF LEGISLATION 

The cooperative organizations signing below have made a very careful 
analysis of the tariff rates as agreed upon in conference and have reached 
the very definite conclusion that the tariff bill does not.“ place the agri- 
cultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality with other 
industries,” as pledged by both political parties. We are convinced that 
the bill does not give agriculture equality nor change its unfavorable 
position. Agriculture will be no better off with the new law than with 
the old. United agriculture has repeatedly informed Congress of the 
rates necessary to give us the home market, but these requests on the 
principal products have been ignored while at the same time industrial 
rates have been materially increased, 

It is generally recognized that the rapid extension of tariff protection 
to manufacturing industries has adversely affected agriculture. This is 
woll set forth in the report of the national industrial conference board 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, in the following words: 

“There is little doubt that the steady extension of tariff protection to 
manufacturing industries, and particularly the increase In the tariff level 
in postwar years, has on the whole affected agriculture unfavorably in 
comparison with manufacturing industry.” 

The new tariff bill certainly will still further increase the unfavorable 
relation between manufacturing and agriculture. i 

Many of the spectacular increases on agricultural products will have 
absolutely no beneficial effect. We are firmly convinced that the increases 
to mannfacturing more than offset the effective increases to agriculture 
and that the huge burden of increased prices on the American con- 
sumer, estimated by some at $1,000,000,000, is not justified by any 
possible benefit to agriculture. In fact, the farmer will share in this 
huge increase in the cost of building materials and essential supplies 
which he buys to such an extent that the final result of the bill will 
be a loss to him as well as the city consumer. 

One thousand prominent economists in their recent statement to the 
President stated that the present tariff act if passed will be a disturbing 
factor in foreign relations. Agriculture in this country must depend 
to a considerable extent on exports, and while our farmers receive no net 
gain in the bill the ill will throughout the world caused by the new rates 
will be a distinct disadvantage to agriculture. 

In brief our reasons for objecting to the bill are: 

(1) It does not fulfill the home-market pledges made by both parties 
to give agriculture parity with industry. These pledges have been 
absolutely disregarded by the Congress. 
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(2) It places an increased burden on the consuming public which is 
entirely unwarranted and which does not have any offsetting advantage 
to agriculture. 

(3) A special session was called for agricultural relief. This was 
to have been the main purpose of the session. Agriculture has not been 
given justice and we refuse responsibility for an increased cost of living. 

We sincerely appreciate the efforts of those who. have consistently 
supported the rates requested by united agriculture and take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking all who have supported these rates. 

In view of the fact that this bill does not in our opinion correct the 
gross inequalities which now exist between agriculture and industry 
but will have the effect of penalizing the consuming public, including 
the farmer, it is our belief that this country would be best served if the 
tariff bill in its present form is defeated. 

LAND O'LAKES CREAMERIES (INC.), 
By Joux Braxpt, President. 
CENTRAL COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
By J. S. MONTGOMERY, General Manager. 
TWIN CITY MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By W. S. Moscrip, President. 
MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU, 
By A. J. OLSON, President. 


PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
which I offer in lieu of the resolution to which I referred yes- 
terday with reference to the packers’ consent decree, and ask 
that it be read. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
if the revision of the resolution is as discussed yesterday? 

Mr. BLACK. It is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 275), as follows: 


Whereas Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. are making efforts to de- 
stroy the packers’ consent decree of 1920, which on two occasions has 
been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States as valid and 
enforceable; and 

Whereas Congress is interested in any effort to nullify this decree 
because of amendments made by Congress in the packers’ and stock- 
yards’ legislation of 1921 due to the existence of the decree; and 

Whereas Congress believes necessary steps should be taken to bring 
about the enforcement of this decree in the interest of the people of 
America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is requested 
to report to the Senate concerning: 

1. The extent to which the decree has been enforced since March 19, 
1928, when it was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States; 

2. The present efforts of the meat packers to bring about modifica- 
tion of the decree; and 

3. The attitude of the Department of Justice with respect to the 
petitions and the amended petitions of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. 
and the extent to which the Attorney General is opposing, and will 
oppose, the efforts of the meat packers to destroy the packers’ consent 
decree, 

4. Whether the Department of Justice is engaging and will engage 
in a vigorous opposition to the modification of said decree and whether 
the Department of Justice is in charge of the defense of said decree or 
whether it is now or intends to leave its defense to the efforts of 
others outside the Department of Justice. 

5. Whether or not the Department of Justice takes the attitude that 
no effort will be made to enforce said decree while a petition for 
modification is pending and whether the said Department of Justice is 
making efforts to enforce said decree before a judicial ruling is made 
on said petition for modification. 

6. Whether or not the Department of Justice takes the position that 
the fight over the modification of the packers’ consent decree shall be 
conducted by the packers involved and the Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation without active and vigorous control of the case by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

7. Whether the Department of Justice takes the attitude that the 
packers’ consent decree should be fully maintained and enforced as 
originally rendered or whether it should be modified, and if the depart- 
ment believes the decree should be modified, how and in what manner 
and to what extent. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 
` Mr. MONARY. Attorney General Mitchell wrote me, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, on 
the 5th day of February, concerning the status of the packers’ 
consent decree. I am not sure but that his letter to the chair- 
man of the committee covers the propositions involved, and I 
suggest to the Senator from Alabama, indeed, I ask him, to 
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permit the clerk to read at this juncture, this letter, which is 
addressed to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested: 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., February 5, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR: I have your letter of January 30, inclosing copy 
of Senate Resolution 200, now before the committee, and asking my 
report upon it. 

I am glad to advise the committee of the present status of the pack- 
ers’ consent decree, entered February 27, 1920, against the leading meat 
packers, in an antitrust suit instituted by the Government. 

The history of the decree up te March 8, 1924, its provisions, meas- 
ures taken fo secure its enforcement, and the extent to which compliance 
had been secured, were dealt with im a letter of my predecessor under 
that date to the President pro tempore of the Senate (S. Doc. 61, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess.), in response to Senate Resolutions 145 and 167 of the 
same session. The validity of the consent decree, then in doubt in 
certain quarters, has since been sustained in two decisions of the Su- 
preme Court (Swift & Co. v. United States, 276 U. S. 311; United States 
v. California Cooperative Canneries, 279 U. S. 553). 

The provisions of the decree, especially with reference to packer own- 
ership of stockyard stock and handling of unrelated commodities, have 
never been fully complied with. Extensions of time within which to 
complete such compliance were granted by the court from time to time, 
until May 1, 1925, on which date the operation of the decree was en- 
tirely suspended by court order, pending the determination of the rights 
of the California Cooperative Canneries, who had been permitted to 
intervene over the Government’s objection for the purpose of having the 
decree vacated. The decisions of the Supreme Court above referred to, 
and the mandate thereon, entered in the lower court July 24, 1929, 
terminated the suspension, and restored the consent decree to operative 
effect. This restoration, however, found certain of the packer defend- 
ants with large holdings of stockyard stock, and so-called “ unrelated 
commodities ” on hand, accumulated or held over during the period of 
suspension during which the terms of the decree were wholly inopera- 
tive. Although now obligated to dispose of those holdings as rapidly as 
possible, it has been necessary to extend the time within which to com- 
plete such disposition, in order to afford the defendants reasonable op- 
portunity to do so in accordasce with the terms of the decree. 

Shortly after the entry of the final decree in the canneries suit and 
in August, 1929, the Swift and Armour groups of defendants filed peti- 
tions, asking for modification of the original consent decree by the 
removal of all of its important injunctive provisions, claiming that such 
modification is now warranted by changes in conditions arising since 
its entry. 

The department has since been engaged in an investigation of the 
facts pertinent to the determination of these petitions, and on January 
17 filed its answer to each of them, copy of which answer is transmitted 
herewith. The purpose of this answer is to require them to establish 
their case in all particulars. The department will also offer evidence of 
such facts as may appear pertinent to the issues presented. The 
department’s further action must in some measure depend on develop- 
ments as the case is fully presented to the court. 

Because of the extensions of time granted by the court the defendants 
have not as yet been guilty of disobedience to the terms of the decree. 
At the present time the time of the defendants to comply with the 
decree is being temporarily suspended by court order pending the 
determination by the court of the question of whether the decree should 
be modified. It is the desire of the department that the hearings upon 
the question of modification shall proceed as speedily as possible, and 
the petitioners have been notified to this effect. 

Trusting that the above statement will satisfy in advance the sub- 
stantial object of the proposed resolution, and that I may be advised 
if I can serve the committee's pleasure further, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Wilka D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I ask a question of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the letter which has been read from the 
desk, addressed to the chairman of the committee, satisfy the 
Senator from Alabama and answer the points involved in his 
resolution? 

Mr. BLACK. It does not, for reasons which I can state, if 
the Senator desires to hear them, 
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On yesterday I talked with the attorney for the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. He called my attention to a statement 
appearing in the United States Daily, of Monday, May 19, with 
reference to the attitude of the department. He stated to me 
that they had been informed that, although the case was set 
for to-day, the Department of Justice would take no part in the 
proceedings to-day, but would leave the matter to be fought out 
between the wholesale grocers and the packers. 

It is my belief that this is not a question which affects only 
the wholesale grocers and the packers. It affects the people of 
the United States; it affects the consumers of the food products 
of the great chain-store systems of this country. In addition 
to that fact 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to say to the Senator that, so far 
as I know, the producers of livestock in the West from which 
the products are derived that are sold and distributed by the 
packers are almost universally in favor of a modification of the 
consent decree, This is a matter of record, as shown by reso- 
lutions adopted by associations of both farm organizations and 
livestock associations. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I will reply to the statement of 
the Senator from Wyoming in a moment, when I have fully 
replied to the Senator from Oregon. 

I was also informed by the attorney for the wholesale grocers 
that they have been advised by the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment that no effort will be made to enforce the consent decree 
so long as the petition for modification is pending. Both of 
those two questions are vital. The petition for modification 
could remain pending for four or five years, and, if the informa- 
tion as given to me on yesterday is correct, during that entire 
period of time there would be no effort made to enforce this 
decree which was entered into by consent at a time when the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] said to General Palmer 
in the hearings: 


General Palmer, I think you have brought very great good to the 
American people by this decree. 


This decree will be absolutely worthless unless it shall be 
enforced, and the information which comes to me is that the 
Attorney General or his department states that there will be 
no effort made to enforce it while the petition for modification 
is pending. I do not know whether that statement may be 
based on a misunderstanding or a misinterpretation of what 
was said, but the resolution introduced by me simply calls for 
information along those lines. 

What I am interested in is to know whether or not the 
Attorney General's departnfat is going to wage active and 
aggressive warfare against a modification of the consent decree. 
As stated, I was informed on yesterday that, although the hear- 
ing was set for to-day, if the justice presiding in the case 
should be able to be present, the attorneys for the grocers’ as- 
sociation have been notified that the Attorney General’s depart- 
ment would not participate in the hearing. 

Now, just for a moment let me reply to the statement made 
by the Senator from Wyoming. It may be true, as he says, 
that all the producers about whom he has heard are favorable 
to a modification of the decree, but what I am interested in is 
the fact that there are millions and millions of consumers 
throughout the country who are interested in seeing that the 
huge packing establishments do not secure the monopoly which 
they anticipate they will obtain of the food products of the 
Nation. We do not want the price of steak in Alabama to be 
fixed on telegraphic orders from Chicago or New York. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to say to the Senator, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the producers of livestock are just as vitally inter- 
ested in preventing any kind of a monopoly as are the con- 
sumers of the products of the packers; but the producers of 
livestock in the West believe—and believe intensely—that any- 
thing which interferes with the free distribution of their prod- 
ucts affects the price; that it not only results in decreasing the 
price paid to the producer of the livestock but affects the price 
to the consumer by increasing it. 

I wish to say further to the Senator that I have no objection 
whatsoever to his resolution, but I think I would be doing less 
than my duty if I permitted the impression to go abroad that 
the producers of livestock, at least, are against a modification 
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of the consent decree, because my information—and it is rather 
extensive and reliable—is quite to the contrary. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, replying to the statement of 
the Senator from Wyoming, it may be true—and I do not con- 
cede it to be true, although I concede that, so far as the Sena- 
tor has been able to determine, it is correct—it may be true 
that all the producers believe that a modification of the con- 
sent decree would be for their benefit, but I do not think so. I 
believe that this decree is protecting us to-day, or would pro- 
tect us if it were enforced, against the rapid concentration of 
power and monopoly in the hands of the packers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I will yield in a moment. It is but a symptom 
of a condition which is broadcast over this entire land; it is 
a symptom of the same thing which is evidenced by the dial 
telephone. By the introduction of the dial system do the tele- 
phone subscribers obtain any reduction in rates? Not a par- 
ticle; but, on the other hand, employees of the telephone com- 
panies are thrown out of work by the introduction of that 
system. 

When banks merge do the people get money at any lower rate 
of interest? Not a dime. On yesterday I had a letter from a 
man who served with me in the Army stating that he, among 
others, had been thrown out of employment by a merger of 
banks. When railroads consolidate do the people get any bene- 
fit by a reduction of rates? Not a dime. When steel com- 
panies incorporate and consolidate and merge, do the people 
get any benefit? Not a dime. 

We worship at the shrine of efficiency—that thing which has 
been held up as the goal of American economie existence. We 
are rapidly driving people out of their employment by monopo- 
lies and mergers, and placing in the hands of those monopolies 
and mergers the power to control the price of the products of 
the Nation. ° 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. One of the most fallacious arguments in 
the world is that by legislation we can change what the people 
eat. They have to eat anyway, and meat is one of the neces- 
sities. 

The question involyed here has no relationship whatever to 
the production of meat, It relates wholly to how it is to be 
sold to the people, and by what agencies. If this decree is 
modified, and the great meat packers of this country are per- 
mitted to set up these distribution agencies, as they will and 
as they so state in the material presented by the Senator yes- 
terday, it will mean that more and more of the independent 
food stores of America will be destroyed. 

The question involved here is a very fundamental one, as I 
see it, It goes to the very life of the country. Anybody who 
knows the history of the United States knows that it is built 
on the independent merchant. I was brought up in a little 
village. The big men in that community were the independent 
storekeepers. They were the ones who contributed to the social 
life and to the church life and to the political life of that com- 
munity; and that is true all over this country. It would be a 
shame, in my judgment, and destructive of the fundamentals 
of Americanism, if we should permit a few monopolies to take 
control of the food distribution of the country. 

They may say that they go into a community and lower the 
prices; but we are raising up a Frankenstein. Just as soon as 
the independent storekeepers of America are destroyed, and 
the distribution of food is wholly in the hands of these monopo- 
listic corporations, just as surely as fate the cost of the essen- 
tials will be materially increased. 

I desire to say to the Senator from Alabama that I think 
he is rendering a great public service in his efforts to maintain 
this decree, in order that the people may be protected. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senator 
for only a moment. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] says this does 
not affect the producer. I want to say that there is no way in 
the world in which the movement of livestock products can be 
interfered with without affecting tne price to the producer, and 
in the same detrimental way it influences the price to the 
consumer. 

Just for the information of the Senate I want to make it 
perfectly clear that the producers of livestock have from the 
beginning urged the packers to distribute their own products 
prepared for use as food rather than increasing the cost to the 
consumer by having them pass through the hands of more and 
more middlemen; but this particular case does not involve, as 
the Senator from New York has indicated, the question of re- 
tailers. It involves a fight between the packers and the chain- 
store men. The packers insist, as I have stated before, that 
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they have just as good a right to sell canned goods with their 
meat food products as the chain-store men have to sell nreat 
food products along with their canned goods; and those who 
produce this livestock which is being distributed insist that 
anything that interferes with its free movement to the market 
interferes with the price to the producer and also to the con- 
sumer, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not care to trespass on the 
time or sufferance of the Senate longer in connection with this 
matter, except that I want to make clear to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] my reason. I shall be glad to reply to 
the Senator from Wyoming at some tinre when it is appropriate. 

The third object that I have in offering this resolution, I will 
say to the Senator from Oregon, is this: It is my intention, if 
the information given me by the attorney yesterday is correct, 
and the Attorney General states that he does not intend vig- 
orously to fight the modification of this decree, to offer a joint 
resolution instructing the Attorney General to proceed vigor- 
ously to contest this matter upon its merits and in every other 
way in which it can be contested in the courts. 

Now, I ask unanimous consent that the resolution may be 
considered by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, in view of the fact 
that the producers of livestock in the West are very much op- 
posed to this matter, in view of the fact that they feel that the 
chain stores are trying to get a nronopoly of passing meats on 
to the consumer and getting an undue profit, I shall have to ob- 
ject to the resolution and ask that it go over. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I do not care to take up much 
more time, except to deny emphatically the statement that this 
is a fight for the benefit of the chain stores. It is a fight for 
the consumers, which fact is well known by every student of the 
question. It is a fight in order to prevent the packers from 
doing that which they say they will do—getting a strangle hold 
on the food supply of this Nation. It is a fight to prevent the 
trend to monopoly which exists not only in food lines but in 
every other line of endeavor in this country, and which those 
of reactionary thought in this Nation approve. It is a fight in 
an effort to get back to the policies advocated to some extent 
by President Roosevelt when he was in charge of the destinies 
of this Nation, when he sought to prevent monopolies keeping 
a grip on the life of this country. It is a fight to prevent the 
packers from doing that which theyesay they will do, bringing 
about in from three to five years a control of the food prices of 
the men, women, and children all over this Nation by from three 
to five executives of big chain stores. 

Mr. President, I desire to ask a question for information. 
When will it be in order to make a motion that this resolution 
be taken up? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). It 
can not be done until the day following. 

Mr. BLACK. That is, to-morrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It comes down automatically 
to-morrow, without a motion. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire, then, that the resolution shall lie upon 
the table; and to-morrow, as early as possible, or Monday, or 
whenever we meet next, I shall bring up the matter for the 
consideration of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
resolution comes up automatically to-morrow. 

Mr. BLACK. I will let it go over under the rule for that 
purpose. 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. BRATTON. I move that the Senate proceed to consider 
the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] to 
reconsider the vote by which the Senate adopted Senate Reso- 
lution No. 206. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
insist upon that motion. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
detained at home by illness to-day. It is nothing serious; I 
understand that he will be back probably in a day or two; and 
I hope the Senator will not bring up the matter in his ab- 
sence, 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President, of course, I should not do 
that if I thought the Senator from Pennsylvania desired to be 
present. I talked to the Senator from Pennsylvania about the 
matter yesterday. He told me that he did not desire to be 
present when the motion was called up for consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The parliamentary inquiry is, Does not the 
Senator from New Mexico or any other Senator have a right, 
as a matter of privilege, to call up this motion? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will have to come up on a 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. NORRIS. The matter that the Senator desires to bring 
up is, I understand, a motion for reconsideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is pending now. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a privileged motion, is it not? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that there is no question about its being in 
order to bring up the matter now; but I asked the Senator 
from New Mexico to let it go until the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania could be here and take part in the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know; but the Senator from New Mexico 
had made a motion to take it up. The question I am raising 
is, has he not a right to call it up without such a motion, and 
have it laid before the Senate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not care whether the Senator makes 
a motion or whether he calls it up; I am asking him to let it 
go until the Senator from Pennsylvania gets back in order that 
he may have an opportunity to take part in the debate. 

I myself tried to secure a conference with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yesterday in regard to this matter, and was un- 
able to do so. I tried to get him on the telephone this morning, 
but was unable to do so. I hope the Senator will let the matter 
go over for a day or two, until the Senator from Pennsylvania 
gets back. s 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, repeating what I said a while 
ago, I talked to the Senator from Pennsylvania about this mat- 
ter yesterday, at which time he told me that he did not desire 
to be present when it was taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator makes a motion 
to take up the motion for reconsideration. That is on a level 
with taking up any subject on the calendar. Consequently 
that phase of the motion is not debatable. The motion which 
the Senator makes is to proceed to take it up. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well; I submit the motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico, 

- The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have no desire to debate the 
motion at length. The resolution in question merely calls upon 
the Secretary of Commerce to furnish the Senate certain in- 
formation. It has been the policy here to adopt such resolu- 
tions without formal opposition. It is strange that in this case, 
where the resolution calls upon the Secretary to do no more 
than a plain statute requires him to do, rigid opposition should 
be interposed. 

The Senate adopted this resolution by a vote of more than 
2 to 1. No facts have intervened to change the situation. 
Accordingly, I hope that the motion to reconsider will be re- 
jected, and the Secretary of Commerce compelled to do what 
Congress required of him. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reen] made this motion to reconsider because there 
were very few Senators present in the Chamber at the time of 
the debate on the resolution. 

I realize, as the Senator has said, that the Senate by a very 
large vote, voted in favor of his resolution. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, in an opinion rendered to the Secretary of Commerce, gives 
it as his opinion that the method which he has followed in car- 
rying out the law is carrying out the law in a proper sense of 
the term, and that the Secretary was justified in not giving out 
more details than he did about the matter. 

I am very strongly opposed to this resolution and hope that 
we may vote to reconsider it, solely for the reason that I believe 
that it will do more harm to aviation than anything which Con- 
gress has done in the past 10 years. If the Senate desires to 
hurt aviation, if the Senate desires to deliver a blow at civil 
aeronautics at a very critical time in that industry, then it will 
vote not to reconsider, and will confirm its original vote. Most 
of the votes were cast at that time without hearing any argu- 
ment either for or against the resolution. 

The reason why this resolution will hurt aeronautics at this 
time is that it will lead to a great many lawsuits, which will 
probably run into millions of dollars. The aviation industry, 
during the years 1928 and 1929, went through an extraordinary 
period of expansion. That was perhaps in part the fault of the 
industry for being overoptimistic as to the desire of the public 
to use air transport and fly. It was in part the fault of the 
public for being overenthusiastic and pouring millions of dol- 
lars into new aviation enterprises, on the theory that they were 
going to be successful, and that the public was going to have a 
desire in large numbers to travel by air. 
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As a result of that overenthusiasm, the aviation industry at 


the present time is suffering from depression. A great many of 
the companies involyed in air transport, and in the building of 
airplanes, are on the verge of serious financial difficulties. 
Many of the companies building airplanes have had to go out of 
business and discharge all their employees. Others are keeping 
along with the greatest difficulty, in the hope that they may get 
by this period of depression and continue in business. Many 
air transport companies are on the verge of discontinuing their 
service, due to the fact that the service up to the present has 
been carried on at a loss. There are only two or three of all 
the air transport companies in the country, so far as I am in- 
formed, which are actually making money. 

To spread upon the records the information required by this 
resolution would lead to endless lawsuits, which would, in the 
end, drive some of these companies to the wall. The mere 
defending of the number of suits which may be brought will be 
a serious matter. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do I correctly understand that some of 
the information to which the Senator refers was procured under 
the seal of confidence? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In other words, if the information were 
made public, it would be equivalent to a breach of faith on the 
part of the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. BINGHAM, That was the position I took in my remarks 
the other day. 

Mr. President, the original air commerce act, which required 
the information with regard to accidents to be sought and pub- 
lished, did not give the Secretary of Commerce the right to 
subpœna witnesses to procure evidence. In order to aid the 
advancement of aviation it was necessary for him to go to many 
individuals of the companies concerned, the pilots and friends 
of pilots concerned in the accidents, and ask them to give confi- 
dential information as to what their opinion was with respect to 
the causes of the accidents. That information was given in 
confidence, in order that the Secretary of Commerce, with his 
duty of promoting aviation, might know, as nearly as anyone 
could know, the causes of accidents. 

Had he not told the individuals who gave the information 
that it would be regarded as confidential, they would not have 
given the information, and we should not know as much about 
the accidents as we do know to-day. 

This information having been given confidentially is now to 
be used against these individuals. In my opinion, this is in the 
nature of an ex post facto law, to punish people for giving 
information which they gave with the understanding that it was 
not to be used against them. 

I understand that it is the opinion of the Senator from New 
Mexico, who introduced the resolution, that it will not require 
the publication of evidence of a confidential nature, but that 
it will require merely the information specified in the resolu- 
tion, But in the opinion of the legal officers of the Department 
of Commerce the direction to furnish the Senate full informa- 
tion respecting each aircraft accident would require them to 
give full information, as stated in the resolution, the most essen- 
tial part of which information is, in a great many cases, of a 
confidential nature. 

It is my hope that, if the Senate is willing to reconsider this 
matter, the resolution may be amended so as to free the Secre- 
tary of the necessity of divulging information which he received 
confidentially, and thereby not force him to a breach of faith. 

I can not express myself too strongly in this matter. I have 
devoted more time personally than anyone else in the Senate, 
perhaps, to flying and to studying the progress of civil avia- 
tion and trying to promote it, although not financially interested 
in it in the slightest particular. I do seriously believe that the 
passage of this resolution and the furnishing of the information 
required by it by the Secretary of Commerce would deliver a 
very serious blow to civil aeronautics, the most serious blow 
which the Congress of the United States has ever given. 

I hope the motion to reconsider may prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion to reconsider entered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Resp]. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 
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with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. I have been 
unable to secure a transfer; and not knowing how that Senator 
would vote, I withhold my vote. If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Guuerrj. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Banklr] and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted ip the negative). I in- 
quire if the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] has 
voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. WATSON. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sarre], which I- transfer to the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Meuron] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gass}. In his absence, I transfer that pair to the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] and permit my vote to 
stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Allen Greene McNary Sullivan 
Baird Hale Metcalf Townsend 
Bingham Hatfield Oddie Tydings 
Fess Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Gof ones Robinson, Ind, Walcott 
Goldsborough Kean Smoot Waterman 
Gould eyes Steck Watson 
NAYS—41 

Ashurst Dale La Follette Simmons 
Black Dill McKellar Steiwer 
Blaine Frazier McMaster Swanson 
lease george Norris Trammell 
Bratton Ha e wagner 
Brock Harrison Patterson Walsh, Mass, 
Cap Hayden ne Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Heflin Ransdell Wheeler 
Copeland Howell all 
Couzens Johnson Sheppard 
Cutting Kendrick Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—27 
Barkley Gillett McCulloeh Robsion, Ky. 
Borah Glass Moses Shortridge 
Brookhart Glenn Norbeck Smith 
Broussard Grundy Overman Stephens 
Caraway Hastings Pittman Thomas, Idaho 
Dencen Hawes Reed Thomas, 
Fletcher King Robinson, Ark. 


So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which Senate 
Resolution 206 was agreed to. P 


CHARGES ON GOODS SHIPPED TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs I report back favorably without 
amendment the bill (H. R. 6127) to authorize the payment 
of checking charges and arrastre charges on consigninents of 
goods shipped to Philippine Islands, and I submit a report (No. 
721) thereon. 

Since I am informed there is necessity for haste in the mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
I do not believe it will lead to debate, although I shall be glad 
to take a moment to explain the bill if it is desired. It is a 
unanimous report from the committee, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I think it would be well for a 
statement to be made by the Senator with reference to the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In 1922 the Philippine Legislature created 
a board for the port of Manila and authorized certain charges 
to be made on all goods being landed at the public dock in 
Manila. The United States Army and the United States Navy 
have occasion to ship a certain amount of goods out there by 
commercial vessels, and those charges were levied against the 
Army and the Navy in accordance with the law of the Philippine 
Islands, The Comptroller General of the United States has 
held that the charges are not assessable against the Army and 
Navy and has forbidden them to pay those reasonable charges. 
Therefore the Philippine Government has been forced to go 
without the reasonable charges made by the law enacted by 
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te legislature under approval by the Congress of the United 
States. 

The bill is merely to authorize the payment of the charges 
by the Army and the Navy when commercial vessels bring the 
goods and land them at the public docks of Manila, but not at 
United States docks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to object at this 
time. I would like to look into it a little. If the Senator will 
call it up to-morrow, I shall probably have no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is for the benefit of the Filipinos, in 
order that they may receive some $22,000 due them from the 
Army and the Navy and which has been due them for a number 
of years. The Senator in his zeal for the Philippine Islands 
will be the first to approve of the bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. That may be; but I want to know some- 
thing more about it before I let it pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


RADIO IN EDUCATION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to bave 
inserted in the Recorp a report by Armstrong Perry to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education by Radio, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and submitted on December 30, 1929. 
The report has been held confidential for several months in 
order that the Department of the Interior might catch up and 
correct possible errors In statements attributed to various pro- 
fessors of universities. It is quite informative, and I think it 
important to have it printed in the Rrconn. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Rroonn, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Orrice or EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. O., March, 1930. 
REPORT OF ARMSTRONG PERRY TO THR ADVISORY COMMITTERE ON EDUCA- 
TION BY RADIO, APPOINTED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR— 
SUBMITTED DECEMBER 30, 1929 


The appointment of the Advisory Committee on Education by Radio 
came at what appeared to be a crisis in the history of the most modern 
means of communication. 

Radio broadcasting, in less than a decade, had taken its place as a 
major method for imparting the ideas of one person to millions of others, 
and was second only to the art of printing and the motion picture. 

More rapid than either, it carried speech and music in a seventh of a 
second to the farthest corners of the earth. 

Adding television to the transmission of sound, radio promised in the 
near future to make the speakers and musicians visible to their unseen 
audiences. The two largest broadcasting companies in America had 
made it known that they would be broadcasting scenes in addition to 
sounds within a few months. One manufacturer of television receiving 
apparatus had stated that 40,000 of his receivers already were in use, 
and six or more radio stations were broadcasting pictures experi- 
mentally. It had been demonstrated that both actual scenes and motion 
pictures could be broadcast. 

The fleeting character of spoken words and passing scenes had been 
given greater permanence by several methods of recording. Engineer- 
ing genius had demonstrated that it would be possible for a man to 
appear before, and speak to, a large part of the population of the world, 
and at the same moment to produce a permanent record by means of 
which the performance could be repeated times without number, in any 
part of the world at any time, even a hundred years after his death. 
Using modern publicity methods, he could make it more difficult for the 
population of the world to escape than to receive his message, whatever 
it was. : 

Repeating the history of printing and the motion picture, radio 
broadcasting already had become classified in the business world as an 
amusement enterprise. 

Theatrical and motion-picture interests, seeing that radio amusement 
in the home was keeping some patrons away from the public places 
of amusement, were acquiring stock in broadcasting companies so that 
they might provide amusement wherever the demand might be, 

Forward-looking educators had seen the possibilities of radio in edu- 
cation from the earliest days of broadcasting. Some of the first broad- 
casting stations were erected and operated by schools, colleges, and unl- 
versities. Educational experiments had been made, ranging from the 
use of radio in teaching the subjects in the curricula of elementary and 
secondary schools and in colleges and universities, to its use for com- 
munication between administrative and executive units, for broadcasting 
informal instruction, and for attracting attention to educational institu- 
tions by means of music, talks, and drama. 

But while educators had progressed with caution and conservatism, 
commercial radio concerns had struggled for the possession of the 
available radio channels. The value placed upon these channels is 
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due to the fact that, while printed matter and motion pictures can be 
produced in any desired quantity, the output of radio programs is lim- 
ited, One broadcast may interfere with another so that neither can be 
received intelligibly. Each station must have a channel (known also as 
a wave length or as a frequency). 

The number of radio channels is limited by natural laws. The chan- 
nels are distributed among the nations of the earth by international 
convention. The competition for these channels had become what might 
appropriately be called a commercial world war. Licenses for broad- 
casting stations, issued by the Federal Radio Commission free of charge, 
were said to be valued as high as $100,000,000. 

The major, and practically the only, source of operating revenue for 
a broadcasting station in this country is in the sale of time for adver- 
tising. By 1929 radio was attracting a large and increasing volume of 
advertising. Time that once was given to educators without charge 
wis being restricted or withdrawn in some instances. 

The only considerable group of broadcasting stations devoted pri- 
marily to educational purposes was composed of those owned and oper- 
ated by colleges and universities, many of which were State institutions. 
As the well-organized and powerful commercial broadcasters struggled 
to acquire radio channels, the educational stations were more and more 
restricted. The tendency was to drive them off the air in the evening 
and confine their operation to the daylight hours, when their effective 
range was only one-tenth of the radius covered at night and when lis- 
teners were more likely to be at work than sitting at their receivers. 
There developed also a tendency to restrict the amount of power used, 
and to assign to the educational stations wave lengths at the ends of 
the tuning scale, where it might be dificult or impossible for listeners 
to tune in their programs. 

The allotment of wave lengths, power, and hours of operation had 
been placed in the hands of the Federal Radio Commission. Groups of 
educators who endeavored to secure privileges which would enable edu- 
cational stations to render the service for which they existed, had 
reported that the most favorable wave lengths, hours of operation, and 
amounts of power were allotted to stations used primarily for commer- 
cial purposes, and that no special rights of stations owned by States 
and used primarily for educational purposes seemed to be recognized by 
the commission. 

Educators, while they had accepted and used much time offered by 
commercial stations, also had refused or neglected to use much time that 
was offered. One of the largest broadcasting chains in the country had 
offered a daily half-hour period every school day for a year and could 
find no educational organization to accept it. In many cases commer- 
cial broadcasters had taken the initiative before the educators in at- 
tempts to test the adaptability of radio to education. 

Some educators who had accepted and used time offered had neglected 
or even refused to study the special technique of broadcasting, with the 
result that their audiences appeared to be too small to justify the time 
occupied, 

The whole situation indicated that the educators of the country must 
either arrive at a consensus of opinion, formulate a plan of action, and 
secure the assistance of the Federal Government or see the broadcasting 
facilities of the country come so firmly under the control of commercial 
groups that education by radio would be directed by business men 
instead of by professional educators. 

When the ways and means subcommittee of the advisory committee 
on education and radio approached the Payne fund for assistance, which 
it had indicated would be given, I was loaned to the committee for field 
investigation, I was instructed to visit each State, primarily to inter- 
view personnel in the State department of education and, when there 
was time, to interview personnel in colleges, universities, and broad- 
casting stations. I was informed that the advisory committee wanted 
answers to the following questions, and the answers that I shall give 
are based on the information gathered. 

RADIO QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. Is it probable that the Federal Government may have to assume 
some degree of responsibility for educational broadcasting? 

Answer. Yes; if any educational broadcasting is to remain under 
the control of schools, colleges, universities, or State or national edu- 
cational officials. 

Obviously, an educational institution can not control the broadcasting 
of educational programs unless it controls the stations from which the 
programs are broadcast, Station WBZ disrupted an educational broad- 
casting program built up by the division of university extension, depart- 
ment of education, State of Massachusetts, by selling to advertisers 
time that had been used for the programs of the division, Station 
WEAF, according to a report from Columbia University, discouraged 
the university from continuing its educational broadcasting by assuming 
the right to choose what professors should lecture, 

2. If the Federal Government is to be responsible for educational 
broadcasting, what form should that responsibility take? 

Answer. (a) Responsibility for reserving channels for broadcasting 
stations owned and operated by States, schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, and permitting such stations to use such hours and amounts of 
power as may be necessary in serving the purposes for which they exist. 
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The Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, after several 
years of effort, finds that stations owned and operated by educational 
institutions are considered by the Federal Radio Commission on the same 
basis as commercial stations and must carry on an unequal contest for 
rights in the air against stations used primarily for advertising and 
amusement. 

(b) Responsibility for leadership in study and experiment in the 
field of education by radio. 

Studies and experiments in this field have been conducted mainly by 
organizations of less than national scope. Coordination is lacking, and 
it is the opinion of many educators that the Federal Office of Education 
should take the lead in establishing coordination. 

3. What is the extent of educational broadcasting in this country? 

Answer. An average of 1,000 hours a day on the 600 or more broad- 
casting stations in the United States I believe to be a conservative 
estimate of the time devoted to programs of an educational nature, 
including courses of instruction, lectures, informa] talks, and concerts 
with interpretive remarks. 

The study of radio programs as printed in the daily papers shows a 
large proportion of features of an educational nature. 

4. What is the reaction of educators to the educational programs 
already put on? 

Answer. Comparatively few educators appear to be adequately in- 
formed concerning educational programs, 

Those who have participated in experiments in the use of radio in 
formal education usually express themselves as satisfied with the results 
but desirous of better facilities for developing such work. Some who 
have observed but not participated in such experiments have shown 
reactions ranging from Jack of conviction to lack of interest, and many 
reserve judgment. Most educators express high appreciation of certain 
informal educational programs which they have heard, including talks 
by leaders in various fields of knowledge, concerts by great musicians, 
and drama of literary or historical value. 

The courses in music appreciation broadcast by Walter Damrosch 
over the National Broadcasting Co. chain are the most widely known 
and approved courses available to public schools (1929). 

5. What is the opinion of educators of the present and possible value 
of radio as an educational instrument? 

Answer. Educators are practically unanimous in expressing the belief 
that radio as an educational instrument has great possibilities. They 
are divided as to its possible value in formal education, the majority 
having formulated no plans for applying it in that field. They are 
practically unanimous in desiring authoritative information based on 
study, experiments, and research by competent educators. 

6. What methods have been developed for measuring the effectiveness 
of education by radio? 

Answer. In the State of Ohio the State department of education con- 
ducts the Ohio School of the Air, broadcasting educational programs 
which are received in approximately 8,000 schoolrooms. Under the 
direction of Dr. John L. Clifton, director of education; Mr. B. H. 
Darrow, director of radio education; and Dr. W. W. Charters, head of 
the department of educational research of Ohio State University, many 
teachers, principals, and superintendents observe and report the results 
of these programs. The reports are studied, checked, tabulated, and 
charted. The effectiveness of this education by radio is measured as 
the effectiveness of other meats of education is measured. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University, is conducting an experiment 
In education by radio in several groups of rural schools. Prof. Mabet 
Carney is supervising the experiment and Miss Margaret Harrison is 
immediately in charge. Programs of an educational nature are selected 
from those announced daily by broadcasting stations that can be heard 
by the schools cooperating in the experiment. Lists of the programs 
are sent to the cooperating schools, where teachers select such programs 
as they believe to be best suited to their needs. The effect of the 
programs on the pupils is carefully observed and reported. The reports 
are studied, checked against personal observation by Miss Harrison, and 
evaluated. 

In California a state-wide committee, organized by the State super- 
intendent of public instruction, is (a) determining the values of edu- 
cation by radio; (b) grading the values; (c) cooperating with broad- 
casting agencies to see that school radio programs are carried on with- 
out any noxious advertising approaches; (d) finding out what kind of 
radio equipment is best for schools. 

In Wisconsin it is reported that the State university had the second 
broadcasting station to be established in the United States, and the first 
in an educational institution. After years of educational broadcasting, 
plans are being made for more extensive experiments to be conducted 
by the State's best educators and accompanied by study and research 
for the purpose of evaluating the results. 

Stewart Bryon Atkinson, principal of the Upton (Mass.) High 
School, prepared in 1927 a thesis on Radio in Secondary Education, 
in which he aimed, as a result of study conducted by the question- 
naire method, to— 

(1) Determine the present status of the radio in regard to its use 
in secondary education. 
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(2) Critically evaluate (a) the radio machine as an object to be 
studied, constructed, and operated; (b) the radio program as a source 
of education. 

(3) Suggest possible lines of progress in the future use of the radio 
as a Machine and as a sound-producing instrument. 

7. What would be a practical research program for the study and 
measurement of the educational values of educational broadcasting? 

Answer. This question can be answered best by Doctor Charters and 
other leaders in the field of educational research. 

8. What is the attitude of commercial broadcasters and of the radio 
industry generally toward educational broadcasting? 

Answer. Almost unanimously, commercial broadcasters favor educa- 
tional broadcasting. The time given free of charge for educational pro- 
grams is a part of their large contribution to education. One broad- 
casting chain is reported as spending $300,000 a year on a program 
for schools which occupies one period per week. Another offered to 
place a daily period, for which advertisers would pay $333,000, in the 
hands of any group of educators that would provide suitable programs. 
After a long and unsuccessful search for an educational organization 
willing to use this time, this company found a commercial sponsor for 
the school program. 

Formal instruction is less heartily welcomed by commercial broad- 
casters than educational programs more adaptable to a general radio 
audience. One station manager expressed the attitude of many when 
he said: “ We are for education, but it must be education with a show. 
We can not afford to lose our audience by putting on programs that 
appeal only to special groups. We see no place in the air for class- 
room instruction.” 

In some instances, periods given for years for educational programs 
haye been sold to advertisers as soon as purchasers were found, as in 
the case of WBZ and the programs of the Massachusetts division of 
extension. In other instances, commercial broadcasters have continued 
to give time for educational programs after such time became salable 
at high prices, as in the case of Station WLW, and the Ohio School of 
the Air. Some have stated that it was necessary, in order to main- 
tain the prestige of a station and hold an audience of yalue to adver- 
tisers, to give the audience a fair proportion of programs of educa- 
tional value. This is the attitude of practically all of the commercial 
broadcasting stations whose licenses from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion require them to operate in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. 

Some commercial stations place no restrictions on educators who 
provide talks or other programs. Others specify the types of pro- 
grams and talent desired. Some insist that educators using their sta- 
tions shall study the special technique of broadcasting, in order that 
their programs may be successful from every point of view, as in the 
case of Station KMOX, St. Louis, 

9. What is the relation of the educational broadcasters to the com- 
mercial broadcasters? 

Answer. The relation of an educational broadcaster to the commer- 
cial broadcaster, whose time he accepts free of charge, is that of a 
guest to his host. When Station WTIC found that the programs 
broadcast by the State department of education the second year of its 
experiment did not attract as large audiences as the musical programs 
of the first year, and that the legislature was unwilling to appropriate 
money for better programs, it made it clear that it did not wish to 
continue making time available on the same basis to the department 
of education. 

The relation of an educational broadcaster to a commercial broad- 
easter whose facilities he uses at a price is that of a customer to the 
business concern which he patronizes. Hamline University pays for 
some of the time used on Station WCCO. The Utah State Department 
of Education pays for some time on a station in Salt Lake City, and 
prefers to do so rather than to accept the time free of charge. 

The relation of an educational broadcaster who owns and controls 
his own station to a commercial broadcaster who also operates a sta- 
tion in the same territory is that of a competitor for the radio au- 
dience and, possibly, that of a rival in a struggle to secure from the 
Federal Radio Commission authority to use a coveted wave length, 
hours of operation, or amount of power. Practically all of the ecllege 
and university broadcasting stations are obliged to share time of their 
wave lengths with commercial stations, and the reason commonly given 
for their not haying needed time, power, and wave lengths is that they 
do not reach as large audiences as the amusement stations. 

10. What is the general listener's attitude toward educational broad- 
casting? 

Answer. The gencral listener’s attitude toward educational broad- 
casting (in the narrower meaning of the term) is reported by many 
broadcasters to be one of indifference and dislike. The audience 
for radio entertainment is reported to be at least ten times as large 
as that for a serious educational program, It has been reported, how- 


ever, that certain programs of an educational nature attract and hold 
large audiences. For instance, agricultural talks prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and State agricultural ex- 
perts are reported by commercial broadcasters in all parts of the 
country as holding great audiences of rural people, 
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Programs continuously hold the attention of, and bring enthusiastic 
response from, hosts of women. One book publisher has built up very 
large audiences of school children, teachers, and parents by preparing, 
for radio announcers to read, general information from a set of books, 

Dr. H. Umberger, dean and director, division of extension, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, says: 

“Iam familiar with the fact that commercial broadcasters have held 
that purely educational broadcasting will not maintain an audience. 
This statement is not borne out by fact and can be disproven by two 
methods: First, the experience of the Jand-grant institutions in their 
extension services covering many years of experience indicates that 
the same kind of information programs as they might broadcast are 
permanently and continuously supported by the public. It has never 
been necessary to associate these programs with entertainment, music, 
or chautaugua features to maintain and increase the support, and 
second, this institution, in 1927, conducted a survey in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Agriculture for the purpose of 
determining the percentage of farms that had adopted improved prac- 
tices in either agriculture or home economics, the results of which are 
given in Extension Service Circular 77, dated May, 1928, and entitled 
‘Extension Results as Influenced by Various Factors.’ This survey 
was made to determine also the relative effectiveness of various ex- 
tension methods in causing these practices to be adopted. The effect of 
radio was included in the questionnaire. 

“It is surprising to note that radio exceeded in its effectiveness 
either correspondence, elreular letters, demonstrations, exhibits, ex- 
tension schools, or posters; that it was more than half as effective as 
bulletins ; and that it was almost half as effective as meetings.” 

The inauguration of President Hoover, which is stated by educators 
to have been of distinct educational value, is believed to have been 
heard by the largest audience that has listened to a single program 
in the history of the world. 

11, What are the requisites of successful educational broadcasting? 

Answer. (a) Efficient, popular broadcasting stations. 

(b) Radio personality, which includes such elements as a pleasing 
voice, clear enunciation, sympathy, naturalness, humor, 

(e) Knowledge of and experience in the technique of radio broad- 
casting. 

(d) Standing in the field of education on the part of stations and 
talent. 

(e) Continuity. Radio audiences have to be “built up“ by pro- 
viding interesting programs at regular periods for a considerable 
length of time. 

(t) Newspaper and magazine publicity. 

12. What persons, in what fields of knowledge, appear to be com- 
petent to do educational broadcasting? 

Answer. In the national fields served by the national chains of sta- 
tions, the following persons are among those best known for the 
excellence of their programs: 

The President, civics, 

The Members of the Cabinet, civics. 

Dr. Walter Damrosch, music. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, religion. 

Frederic William Wile, current events. 

David Lawrence, current events. 

Doctor Kaltenborn, current events. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, geography. 

Commander Donald Macmillan, geography. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, aeronautics. 

Among those who have been reported as broadcasting successfully 
on individual stations are: 

The governors of States, civics. 

Dr. Henry Turner Bailey, art. 

Edwin Markham, poetry. 

Edmund Vance Cooke, poetry. 

Dr. W. R. McConnell, geography. 

Harrison Sayre, current events. 

Mrs. Alma C. Ruhmschussel, rhythmic activities. 

Dean Charles Ernest Fay, modern languages. 

Mrs. Grace C. Stanley, California geology and history. 

Dr. Francis G. Blair, education. 

Dr. Edward J. Tobin, education. 

Dr. T. E. Johnson, education. 

This list, if completed, would contain several thousands of names, for 


most of the broadcasting stations in the United States have educational 


talks each week by persons whose efforts are considered to be successful. 

13. What subjects have so far been used in broadcasting for schools? 

Answer. Among these subjects are: Civics, art, poetry, geography. 
geology, current events, history, biography, drama, literature, health 
and hygiene, travel, calisthenics, games, agriculture, rhythmic exercises, 
chemistry, French, the Constitution of the United States, physics, 
counsel to classes entering high school, English, arithmetic, reading in 
foreign languages, urythology, music, international affairs, architecture, 
fiying, nature study, English speech and language, farming, appreciation 
of pictures. 
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14. What subjects, not yet used, appear to be feasible for school 
broadcasting? 

Answer. Apparently every type of subject ordinarily taught in 
schools has been taught experimentally by radio, with some degree of 
success. 

15. What subjects have so far been used in broadcasting for general 
adult education? 

Answer. It would be difficult to find a subject which has not been 
used. 

16. What subjects, not yet used, appear to be feasible for general 
adult educational broadcasting? 

Answer. Experience appears to bave proven that any subject capable 
of being taught through the sense of hearing ean be taught by 
means of radio. Television may make it possible to add any subject in 
the teaching of which sight also is required. The equivalents of sounds 
have been communicated to deaf persons by means of vibrations pro- 
duced by radio and perceived by the sense of touch. ren the senses 
of taste and smell are appealed to through radio by some speakers and 
entertainers. It is reported that the sound of a cork being pulled from 
a bottle, and the sound of a beverage running from a bottle into a 
glass, when transmitted by radio, produce in many listeners a reaction 
very similar to that produced when the beverage is seen, smelled, and 
tasted, Such sounds have been used by broadcasters in Canada in at- 
tempts to educate listeners in the United States to the advantages of 
living in Canada, 

17. What has been the success of broadcasting for schools? 

Answer. Connecticut reported an audience of 125,000 in five States 
for its first State school progranr, and a regular audience of 25,000 
during the first year. The second year, with talks by teachers un- 
trained in the technique or radio taking the place of music apprecia- 
tion, the audience was reduced in about the same proportion found in 
changing from any musical program to any ordinary talking program, 
The experiment was discontinued when an effort to secure an approprin- 
tion from the State legislature failed. 

In Oakland, Calif., experiments were conducted for several years by 
the city school department. Reports at the time indicated that they 
were successful. They were discontinued after the man responsible 
for them went to another field. Recent reports indicate that the mem- 
bers of the committee in charge were not agreed as to the degree of 
success attained. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the schools were equipped with radio by a radio 
concern. Programs were broadcast under the direction of the city 
school departnrent. Reports at the time indicated success. The experi- 
ment was discontinued because, it was reported, no money was provided 
for the upkeep of the radio equipment. - 

In California the Standard School Broadcast on the Pacific coast is 
financed by the Standard Oil Co. of California. The weekly programs 
of music appreciation are reported as being recetved by an increasing 
audience in five or more States. Lesson leaflets are offered free of 
charge and a total of 4,000 or more is distributed for some lessons. 

The Ohio School of the Air is the most complete, the best organized 
and the most successful effort to provide instruction by radio for the 
public schools of a State in our country. To a greater or less extent 
it reaches more than half the States in the Union. The State legis- 
lature, four months after the opening program, appropriated $40,000 
to pay the expenses of the School of the Air for two more years, In- 
side information Is to the effect that no dissenting voice was raised 
against the appropriation. 

The Damrosch course in musie appreciation, sponsored last yeur by 
Radio Corporation of American and this year by National Broadcasting 
Co., reaches an audience estimated at from 2,000,000 to 8,000,000 
throughout the United States. It is said by educators to be of great 
educational value, and it appears to be more generally known than any 
other school program. As a pioneering effort it undoubtedly has been 
of the greatest importance to education, demonstrating the practicability 
of broadcasting school programs on a national basis in America. 

England has had national radio programs for schools since 1923. 
From the beginning until the present the reports have indicated success. 

Germany also has a national system that is reported as successful. 

Austria experimented with “ Radio-Bild,” a system for adding to 
school-radio programs visual illustrations thrown on a screen by a 
projector. It was reported that many schools were too poor to pur- 
chase even the cheapest apparatus and that, for this reason, the 
system was only partially successful. 

18. What has been the success of general adult educational broad- 
casting? 

Answer. General adult educational broadcasting has been so suc- 
cessful that it is considered a necessary part of the daily program of 
practically every broadcasting station in the country. 

The division of university extension, Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education, has offered for several years formal courses of 
instruction over a commercial station. It has had about 5,000 paying 
pupils enrolled. The work was crippled when the station sold to adver- 
tisers the periods that had been used for instruction, but as much of 
the work is being continued as can be given in the time provided by 
the station. 
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The State universities in Iowa, Wisconsin, New York, and a number 
of other States have broadcast courses for a number of years and the 
reports indicate success. 

Many State agricultural colleges broadcast instruction in agriculture 
regularly and successfully. 

The University of Southern California has experimented with radio 
correspondence-conference courses and is hoping to increase its work 
in this direction. 

Hamline University has used radio with success. 

Examples could be multiplied. In some Instances credit toward a 
degree has been granted, In others, certificates have been awarded 
showing successful completion of courses. The bulk of the instruction 
by radio throughout the country has been informal, no registration 
baving been required, no examinations given, and no credit awarded. 

Courses in foreign languages, offered by commercial broadcasting 
stations, are reported as very successful, listeners buying textbooks by 
hundreds. 

19. What is the relation of broadcasting to schools, so far as it 
has been developed, to school programs and to school instruction? 

Answer. The relation of broadcasting to schools, so far as it has 
been developed, to school programs, has been that of supplementary 
instruction, offered without charge or obligation. The period of the 
day devoted to school broadcasting usually has been determined by the 
suggestions of teachers, principals, and superintendents, and no execu- 
tive pressure has been brought to bear to compel the schools to listen 
tgp programs. In Ohio the daily radio period is made a study period 
by schools desirous of using the radio programs, so that no recitations 
are Interrupted. Teachers may bring in the programs if desired, and 
pupils may listen or study their books as they choose. 

The relation of the radio programs to school instruction is supple- 
mentary. Radio brings a good course in music appreciation to many 
schools that otherwise would have a poor one or none. It brings 
lessons in geography, given by an authority on the subject, to schools 
whose teachers never were beyond the borders of their own States 
and therefore lack the Inspiration that travel gives. It enables students 
of civics to hear problems of government discussed by public officials 
who are handling them. It enabled millions of pupils, who never before 
had an opportunity to participate in an important event in our coun- 
try's history, to listen to the Inaugural ceremonies of the President 
of the United States. 

20. What appears to be likely to be the relation of broadcasting to 
schools, as it may be expected to develop, to school programs, and to 
school instruction? 

Answer. There appears to be no prospect of immediate change in 
the relation of school broadcasting to school programs or to school 
instruction. The vision of a school taught entirely by means of radio 
is of journalistic and not of educational origin. The use of radio is 
increasing in schools. Television, which it is announced will be on a 
practical basis within a year or two, suggests possibilities not yet 
reached eyen by the talking motion pictures. But educators continue to 
regard radio as a supplementary agency which will be used when it can 
provide, for a short period, Instruction or inspiration of an order not 
otherwise available in most classrooms. 

21. What is the average construction cost per 100 watts of a broad- 
casting station? 

Answer. This question can be answered best by radio engineers and 
owners of broadcasting stations. 

J. C. Jensen, president of the Association of College and University 
Broadcasting Stations, says that standard figures issued by the Western 
Electric Co. run from $15,000 to $18,000 for a 500-watt transmitter, 
exclusive of antenna, studio furniture, ete. He states that a 500-watt 
station can be built from parts, purchased at educational discounts, for 
$6,000. A 1,000-watt station could be constructed in the university 
shop, he says, for from $10,000 to $15,000. Two 150-foot antenna 
towers can be purchased, he says, for $2,800, but that some of this 
expense has been eliminated in some cases by using smokestacks or 
poles on buildings as antenna supports. 

22. What is the average monthly cost for mechanical upkeep per 100 
watts of a broadcasting station? 

Answer. This question can be answered best by the owners and 
managers of radio stations. 

23. What is the extent of educational broadcasting in other countries? 

Answer. Austria has national educational broadcasts with 866,000 
listeners. An illustrated magazine designed to prepare listeners for the 
radio programs has 30,000 subscribers. 

England has a national system of educational broadcasting supported, 
like all broadcasting in that country, by a tax on radio receivers. 

Canada has a royal commission to study broadcasting on a basis of 
public service. 

Czechoslovakia has national programs from a station supported by 
a tax on receiving sets. 

France has educational programs from Government and commercial 
stations. Textbooks are used in connection with some educational 
courses. 
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In Germany educational broadcasting from the various stations is 
under one head. Commercial companies cooperate with the school ad- 
ministration. A radio publication carries program announcements. 

Holland’s schools are reported as well equipped with radio receivers. 

Japan's department of communications has eight broadcasting stations 
under its control, and daily educational programs are given. 

The Mexican Government is attempting to reduce illiteracy by install- 
ing radio receivers in villages. 

24. What has been the success of broadcasting for schools in other 
countries? 

Answer. Reports from England, Germany, and Austria indicate the 
success of radio programs for schools, Professor Mereer, of Dalhousie 
University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, who has visited Europe and the United 
States in studying educational broadcasting, stated in an interview that 
he considered the system in Germany somewhat better than that in 
England, and as good as that in the Ohio School of the Air. 

25. What has been the success of broadcasting for general adult edu- 
cation in other countries? 

Answer. Reports from many countries indicate that general edu- 
eational broadcasting for adults is considered successful, and that it 
is being developed by means of study, experiment, and research. 

26. What lessons taught by the experience of other countries in edu- 
cational broadcasting can be applied to the problem in this country? 

Answer, The advantage of centralized control and coordination of 
national school programs haye been manifest in England. In that 
country radio broadcasting is a monopoly placed in the hands of one - 
cern by the national Government. A committee, with a director, taki 
from the public-school system, have been able to develop a national 
school radio program without interference or duplication of effort. 

One disadvantage of such a system is suggested by the report of an 
investigator who said that the system, being so well established and so 
free from problems such as are encountered in America, tended to 
become dull. 

The English system was started on an experimental basis and was 
developed carefully as experience showed the way, which is recognized 
as sound procedure. 

The reports from England and other countries contain many details 
that should be helpful in considering the problems in America. 

27. What influence may educational broadcasting be reasonably ex- 
pected to have on American education—upon its methods, its influence, 
its results? 7 

Answer. Educational broadcasting may reasonably be expected to 
add some inspiration to American education, because it can enable 
pupils everywhere to hear—and with the coming of television to see— 
great men and women in every field of human knowledge and endeavor. 

It may be expected to add new interest to classroom work and in- 
formal instruction by diverting the minds of pupils for a time from the 
routine, that sometimes grows irksome, to the great world outside for 
which the instruction is designed to prepare them. 

It may result in better teaching as it enables teachers, even in the 
most isolated situations, to keep in touch with the best thought and 
methods. Already radio is being used to some extent in formal teacher 
training. 

The University of Southern California conducts extension courses by 
radio for teachers. The University of Florida also has radio courses 
for teachers, which are received in local groups under the charge of 
local leaders. 

28. What action is advisable to secure for educational broadcasting 
its greatest usefulness and most valuable growth as an instrument of 
education ? 

I. Answer. Give educational broadeasting a protected and assured 
standing, so that it may be condueted by school, college, and university 
officials, and officials of State departments ef education without 
fear of— 

(a) The withdrawal of broadcasting facilities from their use or con- 
trol. 

(b) The introduction of advertising or unwanted propaganda into 
educational programs. 

(c) Undue interference of one station with another. 

This standing could be given— 

(1) By reserving an adequate number of radio channels for educa- 
tional broadcasting stations owned and operated by States, schools, col- 
leges, universities, or recognized educational organizations, and granting 
the use of such amounts of power and hours of operation as are needed 
to enable such stations to perform the service for which they are 
intended. 

(2) By making it a condition, for the granting of a license to a com- 
mercial broadcasting station, that such station shall be placed at the 
disposal of the officials of public education for certain reasonable periods 
each day and evening during the life of the license for use by officials in 
broadcasting educational programs without Interference or control from 
the owners of the station or their agents. 

II, Place the authority and influence of the United States office of 
education behind investigations, experiments, and research in this field 
conducted by competent educators. 
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The control of educational broadcasting at its source appears to be 
the most important element in education by radio at this time. The 
officials of public education have not found it possible to control educa- 
tional broadcasting completely except where they controlled the ‘broad- 
casting stations from which the broadcasting was done, 

Experience has shown that schools and colleges of the air which were 
dependent on commercial broadcasting stations were in much the same 
Position as a public school housed in a privately owned building from 
which pupils and teachers might be excluded at the will of the owner, 
with the difference that jt is easier to find another building for a school 
than another broadcasting station for a school program. 

Some educators, however, advise following in the use of radio the 
practice which is common in connection with textbooks, leaving the con- 
trol in the hands of commercial broadcasters, but exercising a powerful 
influence through the ability of school officials to accept or reject what 
is offered. 

The choice evidently must be made in the Immediate future and fol- 
lowed by prompt action, if present indications are correctly interpreted. 
With radio channels valued at $1,000,000 or more, there would appear to 
be little chance of educators recovering any that now pass out of their 
control. 

As an instance of what may happen when broadcasting stations are 
all considered on the same basis, apparently without reference to the 
purposes for which they are operated— 

The Governor of Alabama reports that he received the assurance 
from a member of the Federal Radio Commission that the State of Ala- 
bama could have a channel for a State-owned station, operated jointly 
by three State institutions of higher learning, and that the station 
would be permitted to operate on an efficient basis. Relying on this 
assurance he caused $100,000 of the State’s money to be invested in the 
broadcasting station and secured an annual budget of $50,000 for 
operating expenses. 

In the same territory, speaking from the standpoint of radio, there is 
a station owned and operated by a business man who occupies much 
time on the air in expressing his own opinions and feelings. A number 
of listeners have told me that it is his ordinary practice to use profane 
and obscene language, to slander those persons and organizations whom 
he attacks, and to defy the Federal Radio Commission and the radio 
laws of the United States. 

The Governor of Alabama stated to me, and requested me to state lo 
this committee, that when the State-owned station applied for its license 
it was denied the privileges which had been assured by a member of the 
Federal Radio Commission, and that he was told by the commission that 
the Alabama station would have to share time with this other station, 

While there are several reports indicating that educational broadcast- 
ing has been seriously interfered with by commercial broadcasting, there 
are, on the other hand, numerous reports of educational broadcasting 
carried on through the cooperation of educators and commercial broad- 
casters to the apparent satisfaction of all concerned, including the audi- 
ences. Appreciation of the contribution that commercial broadcasters 
have made to the cause of education has been expressed by educators in 
all parts of the country, 


LEASE OF DESTROYER AND SUBMARINE BASE, SQUANTUM, MASS. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs I report back without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 6142) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass., and I submit a report (No. 718) thereon, 
recommending favorable action on the bill. 

It is simply a permissive bill, and has the approval of the 
Secretary of the Navy. It has passed the House and is now 
reported favorably by the Committee on Naval Affairs. I ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to lease all or any part of the United States naval 
destroyer and submarine base, Squantum, Mass., for periods not ex- 
ceeding 25 years, on such terms and conditions as he may deem most 
advantageous to the Government when in his judgment such property 
may not be needed for naval uses and the leasing of it may serve the 
public interests. Any such lease shall be granted only after competitive 
bidding, and shall be revocable at the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy in case of national emergency declared by the President, and the 
lessee shall not be entitled to any damages that may result from such 
revocation. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to have printed in the Recorp in connection with the bill just 
passed a letter from Congressman WIGGLESWORTH, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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The letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., May 20, 1930. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I venture to call your attention to H. R. 6142, 
a bill which passed the House yesterday authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy to lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base 
at Squantum, Mass., for periods not exceeding 25 years under such 
terms and conditions as he may deem most advantageous to the Govern- 
ment when in his judgment the property is not needed for naval uses 
and the leasing of it may serve the public interests; any lease to be 
revocable at his discretion in case of national emergency declared by 
the President. 

The bill is one to which great importance is attached, both by the 
Secretary of the Navy and by the city of Quincy, in which the base 
is located. 

It is the aim of the bill, on the one hand, to obtain for the Federal 
Government more appropriate rental than has heretofore been available, 
and on the other hand to further the development of the property in 
question in the interests of Quincy and the port of Boston generally. 

The plant with improvements was originally valued at something like 
$13,000,000. Experience to date, under the existing authority to lease 
for periods of not exceeding five years, has indicated the impossibility 
of attracting substantial industry to the property, as well as that of 
obtaining adequate rental. The maximum annual rental obtained so 
far, despite various efforts, has been about $50,000, payable in large 
part in the form of repairs, maintenance, and upkeep. 

Experience has also indicated that if the Secretary of the Navy had 
had the authority accorded by the bill in question it would have been 
possible in more than one instance to secure the cooperation of re- 
sponsible industry to the joint advantage of the Federal Government 
and the community in which the property is located. 

At hearings held about a year ago by the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs the principal officials of the city of Quincy were present, either 
in person or by letter or telegram, to urge the adoption of this legisla- 
tion. I have also in my files a letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy urging me to use my best efforts to secure its adoption. 

I hope sincerely that it may be possible to bring about the passage 
of this bill by the Senate before adjournment. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
. R. B. WIGGLESWORTH. 
THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar is in order under 
Rule VIII. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we may begin the consideration of bills on the calendar where 
we left off on yesterday, at Order of Business 706. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, and the clerk will state the first order of business. 


FINAL ENROLLMENT OF KLAMATH INDIANS 


The bill (S. 3156) providing for the final enrollment of the 
Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of 
Oregon was considered. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 8, 
to strike out: 


Such roll shall contain only the names of Indians living at the date 
of the approval of this act who are recognized by the duly elected 
Klamath Business Committee of such Indians as members of such 
tribes or band; but no Modoc Indian formerly enrolled at the Quapaw 
Agency in the State of Oklahoma who has not removed to the Klamath 
Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon prior to the date of the 
approval of this act shall be recognized as a person entitled to enroll- 
ment under the provisions of this act. 


And, on page 3, line 2, to strike out “funds” and insert 
„property“; on page 3, line 7, after the word “ Oregon,” to 
strike out: 


And no person whose right of enrollment under this act is questioned 
shall participate in the distribution of tribal lands, funds, or other 
property of the Indians belonging to the Klamath Indian Reservation in 
the State of Oregon until his right of enroliment is recognized by the 
duly elected business committee of such Indians. 


And insert: 


In case the duly elected business committee of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation shall question the right of enrollment under this act of any 
person, they may communicate their objection of such enrollment to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and no name shall be finally enrolled by said 
Secretary in such case until he bas fully determined said objection. 
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And, on page 8, after line 19, to strike out section 3, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The business committee of such Indians shall transmit to the 
Secretary of the Interior a list of all members of such council in office 
on the date of the approval of this act, and in the event of any change 
in the membership of such committee or council the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be immediately notified. 


And, on page 4, line 1, strike out “4” and insert “3,” and 
in line 5, after the numerals “1910,” to insert “but failed to 
receive an allotment of land”; in line 7, after the word “ au- 
thorize,” to strike out “who, in the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior, was entitled to but failed to receive an allot- 
ment of land,” and insert “shall, at his or her election, receive 
an allotment of agricultural or grazing land if available, or,“ 
and in line 14, after the word “ prescribe,” to strike out “in the 
event that any member entitled to such payment has died, his 
right to such payment shall descend in accordance with the laws 
of descent and distribution of the State of Oregon,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to prepare, within one year after date of the 
approval of this act, a complete roll of the members of the Klamath 
and Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin Band of Snake Indians belonging 
to the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon. Upon the 
completion of such roll it shall constitute the final roll of the members 
of the Klamath and Modoc Tribes and the Yahooskin Band of Snake 
Indians belonging to the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of > 
Oregon for all purposes, including the distribution of tribal lands, 
funds, or other property now existing or which may hereafter accrue. 
In the event of the death of any person whose name appears on the roll 
herein provided for, his interest in any allotment and in the tribal lands, 
funds, or other property of such Indians shall descend in accordance 
with the laws of descent and distribution of the State of Oregon; 
except that if any such person dies without heirs his interest shall 
revert to and become a part of the common tribal property. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior may remove from such roll any names which are 
found to have been placed thereon through fraud or error, and he shall 
cancel the allotment and trust patent of any person whose name is 
so removed, whereupon the land covered by such allotment and trust 
patent shall, after due notice and hearing, become a part of the 
common tribal property. 

Sec. 2. No person whose name appears upon the tribal roll of any 
other Indian tribe and who is recognized as a member of that tribe 
shall be enrolled as a member of any tribe or band of Indians belonging 
to the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of Oregon. In case 
the duly elected business committee of the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion shall question the right of enrollment under this act of any 
person, they may communicate their objection of such enrollment to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and no name shall be finally enrolled by said 
Secretary in such case until he has fully determined said objection. 

Sec. 3. Any member of the Klamath or Modoc Tribes or the Yahoo- 
skin Band of Snake Indians belonging to the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Oregon who was living on the date of the closing of 
the allotment rolls in 1910 but failed to receive an allotment of land, 
and every person born since that date whose name appears on the 
final roll herein authorized shall, at his or her election, receive an 
allotment of agricultural or grazing land if available, or shall be 
paid in lieu thereof the sum of $1,500 from available tribal funds on 
deposit in the United States Treasury, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


PAPAGO INDIANS IN ARIZONA 


The bill (S. 2231) to reserve certain lands on the public 
domain in Arizona for the use and benefit of the Papago 
Indians, and for other purposes, was considered. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
amendments, on page 1, line 9, to strike out “townships 14 
and 15 south, range 4 west”, and insert “townships 14 south, 
range 4 west; townships 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 south, range 7 
east; townships 14, 15, and 16 south, range 6 east; and town- 
ships 14 and 15 south, range S east“; on page 2, line 8, after the 
word “Arizona,” to insert whenever all privately owned lands 
within said addition have been purchased and acquired as 
hereinafter authorized“; on page 2, after line 15, to strike out 
section 2 and insert a new section as follows: 


Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, from any 
funds in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $165,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
used by the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion in the purchase 
and acquiring of title to certain privately owned lands, improvements, 
and equipment located within thé area described in section 1 hereof: 
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Provided, That in the event title to any privately owned land is ac- 
quired by purchase, the land so purchased shall become part of the 
Papago Indian Reservation: And provided further, That the State 
of Arizona may relinquish such tracts within the townships referred 
to in section 1 of this Act as it may see fit, in favor of the Papago 
Indians, and shall have the right to select other unreserved and non- 
mineral public lands within the State of Arizona equal in area to 
that relinquished, said lieu selections to be made in the same manner 
as is provided for in the enabling act of June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 
L. 557). 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted etc., That all vacant, unreserved, and undisposed of 
public lands within townships 11, 12, and 13 south, range 1 east; 
townships 11 and 12 south, range 2 east; township 11 south, range 
3 east; township 11 south, range 4 east; townships 11 and 12 south, 
range 5 east; townships 12 and 13 south, range 1 west; townships 
12, 13, and 14 south, range 2 west; townships 13 and 14 south, 
range 3 west; and townships 14 south, range 4 west; townships 12, 
13, 14, 15, and 16 south, range 7 east; townships 14, 15, and 16 
south, range 6 east; and townships 14 and 15 south, range 8 east, 
of the Gila and Salt River meridian, in Arizona, be, and they are, 
exclusive of a tribal right to the minerals therein, hereby reserved 
for the use and occupancy of the Papago Indians as an addition to 
the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz., whenever all privately owned 
lands within said addition have been purchased and acquired as here- 

_Anafter authorized: Provided, That all valid rights and claims which 
have attached to the lands prior to approval hereof shall not be 
affected by this act: And provided further, That all such lands shall 
be subject to disposition under the mining laws as provided in the 
Executive order of February 1, 1917, creating the Papago Indian 
Reservation, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, etc. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ROLLA DUNCAN 


The bill (H. R. 567) for the relief of Rolla Duncan was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of Rolla Duncan, former United States 
marshal for the district of Montana, in the sum of $195.50, which 
amount was paid by said Rolla Duncan as United States marshal to 
the county of Yellowstone, Mont., for the care and maintenance of 
Federal prisoners. 


ALBERT E. EDWARDS 


The bill (H. R. 649) for the relief of Albert E. Edwards was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,251.95 to Albert E. 
Edwards for compensation for merchandise used by natives in the 
Kusilvak region of the second division, Territory of Alaska, during the 
influenza epidemic in 1918. 


EVA BRODERICK 


The bill (H. R. 666) authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by 
agents of Indian Service was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $91 to Eva Broderick, in 
full and final settlement for the use of her automobile, at the rate of 
7 cents a mile for 1,300 miles, by the doctor at Mission Agency in 
California during the fiscal year 1928 for use In making calls upon sick 
Indians, such services having been furnished with the knowledge and 
approval of the superintendent in charge of the said agency. 


VERL L. AMSBAUGH 


The bill (H. R. 833) for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Verl L. Amsbaugh the sum of $608.97, 
such sum representing the amount paid to the United States by said 
Verl L. Amsbaugh for loss of money and stamps in a burglary of the 
post office at Camden, Mich., on October 12, 1927. 
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KURT FALB 


The bill (H. R. 1837) for the relief of Kurt Falb was consid- 
2 ae to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Kurt Falb, of the city of 
Chicago, State of Illinois, the sum of $1,500, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, as compensation for and in full 
satisfaction of all claims for damages against the United States for 
injuries sustained on March 9, 1926, by being struck by a United States 
mail truck while attempting to cross the street in said city of Chicago. 


DON A. SPENCER 


The bill (H. R. 2604) for the relief of Don A. Spencer was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, the sum of $2,500 to Don A. Spencer, a prohibition agent in 
the employment of the Government, in compensation for the loss of a 
hand on June 8, 1928, in the performance of his duty as such prohibition 
agent. 


UNSOLICITED MERCHANDISE IN THE MAILS 


The bill (S. 4235) to prohibit the sending of unsolicited mer- 
chandise through the mails was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter unsolicited merchandise which any 
person desires to send for the purpose of sale to the addressee shall 
not be accepted for mailing. The term “ person,” when used in this 
act, means an individual, partnership, corporation, or association. 

Sec. 2. If such unsolicited merchandise is deposited in the mails, it 
shall not be delivered to the addressee, but, under such regulations as 
the Postmaster General may prescribe, shall be returned to the sender 
charged with postage due at double the regular rates to be collected 
from him upon delivery. On failure of the sender to pay such return 
postage the matter shall be disposed of as other dead matter. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the bill proposes to prevent the 
sending of unsolicited merchandise with request for payment or 
the return of the merchandise. I would like to know from the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHirrs] how the Post Office De- 
partment is to know that it is unsolicited merchandise. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the department knows that by 
the statement of the addressee. When the postmaster attempts 
to deliver the mail to the party to whom it was addressed and 
that party says, “I did not order that, and I do not care for it,” 
then it is left on the hands of the Post Office Department to 
arrange the proper disposal of it. We think a proper charge 
should be made for the extra service of returning it to the 
shipper. 

Mr. DILL. I am heartily in favor of that plan. I am rais- 
ing the question why the committee does not make it unlawful 
to send unsolicited merchandise through the mail. It is a curse 
and a nuisance to be continually receiving unsolicited mer- 
chandise through the mail and to be asked to return it or send 
the money for it. It seems to me it ought to be made unlawful 
to do it. I hope the committee will do that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That point was raised before the committee, 
but it was thought that the provisions of the bill would have 
the effect of very considerably reducing the sending of un- 
solicited articles through the mails. We would like to try it 
out and if we find in the course of a little experience that it 
does not answer the purpose we will take further steps. 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection to the bill, except that I do 
not think it goes as far as it should. I think it reprehensible 
that great firms and organizations in business should send mer- 
chandise to people in this way and make it embarrassing for 
them. They must either send the money for it or go to the 
trouble of readdressing and rewrapping and sending it back. 
It ought to be prohibited. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Undoubtedly it is a growing practice which 
should be curbed, and we hope the bill will be a helpful step 
in that direction. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The bill (H. R. 10877) authorizing appropriations to be ex- 
pended under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of 
March 1, 1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooper- 
ate with any other State or States, or with the United States, 
for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and 
to appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the 
purpose of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as 
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amended, was considered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be expended under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of 
the act of March 1, 1911 (U. 8. C., title 16, secs. 513 to 521), as 
amended by the acts of March 4, 1913 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 518), 
June 30, 1914 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 500), and June 7, 1924 (U. S. C., 
title 16, sec. 570), not to exceed $3,000,000 for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1931, and not to excced $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1932. 

IRENE STRAUSS 

The bill (S. 1918) for the relief of Irene Strauss was consid- 
ered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
“$10,000 as compensation“ and insert“ $5,000 in full settlement 
of all claims against the Government,” and, on page 1, line 10, 
at the end of the bill, to insert a provise, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Irene Strauss, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 in full settlement of 
al! claims against the Government for the death of her husband, 
Arthur B. Strauss, resulting from injuries sustained when he was 
struck by a United States mail truck at San Francisco, Calif., on Sep- 
tember 26, 1927: Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and 
to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I find no report from the 
committee on the joint resolution. I think it had better go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On objection, the joint reso- 
lution goes over. ` 

MILBURN KNAPP 


The bill (S. 2332) for the relief of Milburn Knapp was con- 
sidered. The bill had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
822.960 and insert “ $16,000,” so as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Milburn Knapp, out of any money In 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $16,000 in full 
settlement of all claims against the United States for losses sustained 
by him as the result of the revocation by the Department of the 
Interior, on November 12, 1913, of a permit granted for the use of the 
Williamson River in connection with a contract for the cutting and 
removal of certain timber on lands in the Klamath Indian Reservation, 
in the State of Oregon, entered into on January 24, 1913, by Milburn 
Knapp and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on behalf of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

STATE QUARANTINE AGAINST DISEASED LIVESTOCK OR POULTRY 

The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 9) for the amendment of the acts of February 2, 1903, and 
March 3, 1905, as amended, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment thereto, therein, or through of livestock, 
including poultry, from a State or Territory or portion thereof 
where a livestock or poultry disease is found to exist, which is 
not covered by regulatory action of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with amendments. 
The first amendment was, on page 3, section 1, after the word 
“ provisos,” in line 2, to insert “if the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after proper investigation, shall determine that a quarantine of 
a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, as authorized 
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in this paragraph, is unwarranted or no longer necessary, he 
shall by order terminate the same and such quarantine shall 
thereupon cease,” so as to make the section read: 


That the act of February 2, 1903 (32 U. S. Stats. L. 792), as amended 
by the act of February 7, 1928 (45 U. 8. Stats. L. 59), be, and the same 
is hereby, further amended by adding at the end of section 2 thereof the 
following: 

“Provided, That until the Secretary of Agriculture shall have made 
regulations and taken measures to prevent the introduction or dissemi- 
nation of the contagion of a contagious, infectious, or communicable 
disease of livestock, including live poultry, from one State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia to another, nothing in said act shall pre- 
vent or shall be construed to prevent any State, Territory, or District 
from enacting, promulgating, and enforcing any quarantine, prohibiting 
or restricting the transportation of any livestock, including live poultry, 
into or through such State, Territory, District, or portion thereof from 
any other State, Territory, District, or portion thereof, when it 
shall be found by the State, Territory, or District promulgating or 
enacting the same that such contagious, infectious, or communicabie 
disease exists in such other State, Territory, District, or portion 
thereof: Provided further, That no quarantine so enacted shall be based 
upon a specific test which is not a test recognized and approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture: And provided further, That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized, whenever he deems such action ad- 
visable and necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, as amended, 
to cooperate with any State, Territory, or District in connection with 
any quarantine enacted or promulgated by such State, Territory, or 
District, as specified in the preceding provisos; if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, after proper investigation, shall determine that a quarantine 
of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, as authorized in this 
paragraph, is unwarranted or no longer necessary he shall by order 
terminate the same and such quarantine shall thereupon cease.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, may I ask the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], 
if there was a hearing on this bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; there was a hearing. The Senator 
from Montana appeared, representatives of the department 
appeared, and also representatives of the National Poultry 
Association appeared. 

Mr. COPELAND. And they were all agreeable to the passage 
of the bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I think so. The only question raised was 
as to when a quarantine once established by a State might be 
lifted. The amendment of the committee if adopted, would 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture if, in his opinion, the em- 
bargo or quarantine is unjust, to terminate it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, after all, ultimate control will be 
in the Secretary of Agriculture, and the rights of States that 
may oppose a quarantine will be done away with if this 
amendment shall be adopted? 

Mr. McNARY. It will permit a State to meet an emergent 
situation, but if the embargo, as one may call it, or the quar- 
antine, shall appear to be unjust as to some other State, and 
after investigation the Secretary of Agriculture shall so de- 
termine, then he may terminate the quarantine. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to say to 
the Senator from New York that a few years ago we passed 
a similar act applicable to agricultural products, the produc- 
tion of seed, plants, and that sort of thing. The States were 
thereby given authority to impose quarantines when there was 
ho general quarantine. That law seems to have operated very 
successfully. The only objection made to the bill as introduced 
has been taken care of by the amendment to which the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr, McNary] has referred. It was contended 
that a State might, merely for the purpose of excluding the 
products of another State, make a pretense that there was 
some objection to them upon health grounds. So this amend- 
ment was inserted to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cancel, in effect, a State quarantine on being satisfied that 
it was unjustified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Montana recall 
whether or not the poultry interests raised any objection to 
the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I received a number of letters 
from poultry industries in relation to the bill, and originally 
they did offer some very substantial objections to it. None 
of them, however, appeared at the hearing before the Senate 
committee, and so, I think it, that they became entirely satis- 
fied with the amendment to which reference has been made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not probable that the adoption of the 
amendment satisfied them? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, That is my understanding. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Because at times when there have been 
epidemics of disease in poultry State embargoes have been put 
into effect. I take it that the purpose of the bill is to make it 
possible in an emergency for a State to impose a quarantine? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator that 
the idea prevailed for many years that in the absence of any 
Federal statute on the subject the States were at liberty to 
set up quarantines; they proceeded to do so; but the court 
eventually held that, in the absence of any Federal quarantine, 
it was the purpose of Congress that the passage of commerce 
from one State to another should not be interfered with, and, 
accordingly, such State quarantine acts were held to be un- 
constitutional without specific authorization from the Con- 


gress. Thus the necessity for this character of legislation arose. 
Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw my objection to the joint 
resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 8 8 to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next committee amendment was, on page 4, section 2, 
line 14, after the word “provisos,” to insert “if the Secretary 
of Agriculture after proper invest’gation shall determine that 
a quarantine of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
as anthorized in this paragraph, is unwarranted or no longer 
necessary, he shall by order terminate the same and such 
quarantine shall thereupon cease,” so as to make the section 
read: 


Sec. 2. That the act of March 3, 1905 (32 Stat. L. 1264), as 
amended by the acts of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. 831), and 
February 7, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 59), be, and the same is hereby, further 
amended by adding at the end of section 1 thereof the following: 

“ Provided, That until the Secretary of Agriculture shall have 
determined the fact that cattle or other livestock, including poultry, 
are affected with a contagious, Infectious, or communicable disease, 
and has quarantined a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
or a portion thereof, with reference to such disease, as provided in 
this act, as amended, nothing in said act shall prevent or shall be 
construed to prevent any State, Territory, or District from enacting, 
promulgating, and enforcing any quarantine, prohibiting or restricting 
the transportation of any livestock, including live poultry, into or 
through such State, Territory, District, or portion thereof, from any 
other State, Territory, District, or portion thereof, when it shall be 
found, by the State, Territory, or District promulgating or enacting the 
same, that such contagious, infectious, or communicable disease exists 
in such other State, Territory, District, or portion thereof: Provided 
further, That no quarantine so enacted shall be based upon a specific 
test which is not a test recognized and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
is hereby authorized, whenever he deems such action advisable and 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, as amended, to 
cooperate with any State, Territory, or District, in connection with 
any quarantine, enacted or promulgated by such State, Territory, or 
District, as specified in the preceding provisos; if the Secretary of 
Agriculture after proper investigation shall determine that a quarantine 
of a State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, as authorized in this 
paragraph, is unwarrantsd or no longer necessary, he shall by order 
terminate the same and such quarantine shall thereupon cease.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third t'me, and passed. 
INVESTIGATION OF CROP INSURANCE 


The bill (S. 1164) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance, was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto,, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to establish a unit with suitable personnel in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture for 
studying and investigating all phases of crop insurance and for making 
the results thereof available. 

Sec. 2, This unit is authorized— 

(1) To acquire, analyze, and disseminate economic, statistical, and 
historical information regarding the progress, organization, and methods 
of writing crop insurance in this country and abroad. 

(2) To gather, tabulate, and analyze all available data pertaining to 
crop insurance, such as crop yields, crop damage, climatic and/or other 
data needed and useful in measuring the natural and economical hazards 
. incident to the growing of farm crops in the various sections of the 
country. 

(3) To study and devise plans and methods for writing crop insurance. 

(4) To promote the knowledge of crop-insurance principles and prac- 
tices and to cooperate in promoting such knowledge with educational, co- 
operative, commercial, and other agencies, whether governmental or pri- 
vate. 
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(5) To publish and disseminate information the acquisition of which 
is authorized hereby. 

Sec, 8. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as may be deemed advisable to carry out the provisions of this 
act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or department, agency, 
or political subdivision thereof or any person; and may call upon any 
other Federal department, board, or commission for assistance in earry- 
ing out the purposes of this act; and shall have the power to appoint, 
remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and employees not in 
conflict with existing laws and make such expenditure for rent outside 
the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, telephones, books of ref- 
erence, books of law, publications, newspapers, furniture, stationery, office 
equipment, travel, and other supplies and expenses as shall be necessary 
to the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,- 
000, to be available for expenditure during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1928, and the appropriation of such additional sums as may be 
necessary thereafter for carrying out the purposes of this act is hereby 
authorized. 


Mr. McNARY. To correct an error, I move, on page 3, line 
8, to strike out the figures “1928” and insert “ 1931.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH K. MUNHALL 


The bill (S. 2218) to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
of Joseph K. Munhall, was read, considered, ordered to be 
5 x for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $116.25 for payment to Joseph K. Munhall, of Corona, Calif., in 
full compensation for the value of equipment belonging to him de- 
stroyed in the burning of the Oak Grove Ranger Station House, Cleve- 
land National Forest, Calif., on March 25, 1927. 


SAMUEL W. BROWN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4195) for the 
relief of Samuel W. Brown, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 
after the word “award,” at the end of line 9, to insert the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That said sum shall be accepted by said Indian in full 
payment and satisfaction of all claim and demand growing out of said 
loyal Creek claim, and payment thereof shall be a full release or the 
Government from any such claim or claims. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Samuel W. Brown, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $728.10, representing 
the difference between the amount of the award made to him as a 
loyal Creek Indian under the act of March 8, 1903, for loss of prop- 
erty during the Civil War, and the amount actually received by him 
pursuant to such award: Provided, That said sum shall be accepted 
by said Indian in full payment and satisfaction of all claim and demand 
growing out of said loyal Creek claim, and payment thereof shall be a 
full release of the Government from any such claim or claims. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
CONTROL OF CANCER 


The Ap proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4531) authoriz- 
ing a survey by the Public Health Service in connection with 
the control of cancer, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service is authorized and directed to make a general 
survey in connection with the control of cancer and submit a report 
thereon to the Congress as soon as practicable, together with his recom- 
mendations for necessary Federal legislation. Such survey shall include 
(1) an investigation of the researches being carried on with respect 
to the control of cancer in the various institutions in the United 
States and abroad, (2) an investigation of the existing methods of 


treatment of cancer with a view to determining and encouraging the 
use of the best methods of treatment to the exclusion of those that are 
worthless or fraudulent, (3) the ascertaining of the best methods of 
increasing the number of physicians skilled in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of cancer, (4) the ascertaining of the best means of educating the 
public with respect to the signs and symptoms of cancer in its early 
stages in order to prevent neglect and delay in treatment, (5) the 
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ascertaining of the extent to which provision now exists for furnishing 
optimum treatment for cancer for all sufferers, together with an esti- 
mate of what would be needed to make this adequate; and the cost 
thereof, and (6) the collection of any other pertinent data to enable 
the Congress to act advisedly in this matter. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like a brief statement 
as to the purpose of the bill. I have not had an opportunity 
to examine it thoroughly. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, a subcommittee of five from 
the Committee on Commerce, of which the Senator is a member, 
held hearings, at which the most distinguished men in cancer 
research work in the United States appeared and made sug- 
gestions as to what should be done in order to help control can- 
cer. They recommended this bill. They think by the Govern- 
ment providing for a survey in order to ascertain what is being 
done in the United States and other countries, and what in 
addition may be done, material assistance can be rendered in 
this most important work. 

Mr, JONES. How much of an appropriation does the bill 
authorize? 

Mr. HARRIS. It authorizes an appropriation of only a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. I will state, Mr. President, that the 
small nation of Belgium is spending $2,000,000 a year to control 
cancer, Every other country except ours is spending large 
amounts for this purpose. 

Mr. JONES. Is it proposed under this bill that the Govern- 
ment shall cooperate with private institutions, or is the Gov- 
ernment itself to undertake the investigation and survey? The 
title indicates that it is to be conducted by the Government. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill provides that a survey shall be made 
and recommendations submitted to Congress as to what the 
United States should do in the way of attempting to control 
the disease. > 

Mr. JONES. Who is to make the investigation? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is to be nrade under the control of the 
Surgeon General of the Public.Health Service. 

Mr. JONES. Then the investigation is to be conducted by 
the Public Health Service? : 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; entirely. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS I felt sure the Senator would approve the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I doubt if any bill has come 
before the Senate of greater importance to every person in the 
United States than the one now pending, which has to do with 
the discovery of a means of controlling cancer, The committee 
had before it representatives of all the great cancer research 
institutions of the country and many doctors and scientists 
interested in the subject. I think the Senator from Georgia 
[ Mr. Harris] is to be congratulated, for it was his energy and 
persistence that caused the committee to go forward. As a 
result of the hearings it was decided that the best way to deal 
with the subject was to haye the United States Public Health 
Service make a survey of what work is now being done, and to 
check the methods used, with a view ultimately of submitting 
a report to Congress as to what material contribution should 
be made by the Congress in controlling this dread disease. I 
trust that there will be no hesitation in passing the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether the title should not be amended so as to read, 
“A bill authorizing a survey by the Public Health Service in 
connection with the control of cancer.” The title is imma- 
terial I know, but that would indicate more fully how the 
survey is to be conducted. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the body of the bill it is provided that the 
survey shall be made entirely by the Public Health Service. 

Mr. JONES. By amending the title as I have suggested, it 
would then convey to anybody information as to the means by 
which the survey is to be conducted. 

Mr. HARRIS. At the proper time I will move to amend the 
title by inserting the words “by the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service“ after the word “survey,” 
and I thank the Senator from-Washington for his suggestion. 

Mr. President, more people in the United States die each year 
from cancer than were killed and died in our Army and Navy 
during the World War and the disease is greatly increasing in 
the number who die from it. We have spent millions to prevent 
hog cholera and diseases of horses and cattle—and I am not 
criticizing this—but it is all the more reason why we should try 
to protect our people from cancer and other diseases, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Harris, the title was amended so as to 
read: 

A bill authorizing a survey by the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service in connection with the control of cancer, 


BURDENS AND PROFITS OF WAR 


Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I understand that completes 
the calendar. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a while ago there was passed 
over at my suggestion Order of Business 717, being the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and to equalize 
the burdens and to minimize the profits of war. I made the 
suggestion for the reason that there was no report in my folder 
regarding the joint resolution. Since then I have read it, and 
have no objection to its being considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. DILL. I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

FURTHER CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon if he expects to go back to the beginning of 
the calendar and proceed further with its consideration, 

Mr. McNARY, I was just about to make a request to that 
end, I ask unanimous’ consent that the Senate return to the 
first measure on the calendar, being Order of Business 17, 
Senate bill 168, and to proceed with the consideration of bilis 
on the calendar under Rule VIII until 2 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will report the first bill on the calendar. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment. of 
a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. That is on the program of the order of 
bus'ness, and I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 


over. 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is that the 
bill which the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] asked to 
have go over? Who asked that it go over when it was called 
before? j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill went ovet at the request 
of several Senators. 

Mr, OVERMAN. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing Committee on Manu- 
factures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to in- 
vestigate immediately the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Let that go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco, and certain matters per- 
8 to interstate air commerce, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. BLEASE. Is not that the resolution as to which a 
motion to reconsider was made this morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Tue resolution will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to 
certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senators who have charge 
of this bill are not present. 
` Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can we not dispose of this 
bill to-day? 

Mr. JONES. I hope so; but the Senators who especially have 
charge of it are not here. 

Mr. DILL. I make the point of no quorum. I think this bill 
ought to be acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll twice, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier McCulloch Simmons 
Ashurst one McKellar Smoot 

rd Gille McMaster Steck 
Binghit Goldsborough -Merea Stephen 
Bingham 0 roug! etea ephens 
Black Gould orbeck Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Norris Swanson 
Blease e Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris ie Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harrison Overman Townsend 
Brock Hatfield Patterson Trammell 
Broussard Hawes hipps 'Tydings 
Capper Hayden P. Vandenberg 
Caraway Hebert Pittman agner 
Connally Heflin Ransdell W: tt 
Copeland Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Jones Robsion, Ky. Waterman 

le Kean Schall Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 

Sna Shipstead 

Fess La Follette Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, a day or two ago the Senate 
passed a pension bill covering this subject matter. That was a 
House bill. I therefore move the indefinite postponement of 
this bill; and I do it with the consent of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Rosrnson], the chairman of the Pensions Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate bill 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine 
contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also im- 
posing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill is the unfinished busi- 
ness, and will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, has this bill been taken up, 
or is it open to objection? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is subject to objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES OF ADMISSION TO ALIENS 


The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter and an article from Mr. Francis Ralston Welsh, 
of Philadelphia, in connection with this bill; and I ask that it 
go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter pre- 
sented by the Senator from South Carolina will be printed in 
the Recorp, and the bill will be passed over. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, May 22, 1930. 
Hon. Core. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BLEASE: A body of men and women calling themselves 
“The American Committee Opposed to Alien Registration” (un- 
American” would be more appropriate) has issued a signed state- 
ment opposing your bill for the permissive registration of aliens, 
The communists, the left wing socialists, the anarchists, the Inter- 
national Workers of the World, and the criminal element in some labor 
unions are opposed to anything like registration of aliens or citizens 
because It makes it more difficult for them to cover up thelr tracks. 
As far as I know, thoroughly sound and patriotic Americans do not 
oppose it, though some of those who cater to the foreign-born at the 
expense of the patriotic citizens in general do. 

The president of this committee is Alvin Johnson, who was one of 
the board of directors and afterwards the president of the New School 
for Social Research. The New School for Social Research is an affair 
of the American Civil Liberties Union crowd, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union makes a specialty of helping subversive criminals 
and communists and carrying on propaganda Pleasing to communists, 
International Workers of the World, etc. When certain teachers 
were discharged in New York on account of utterly un-American, dis- 
loyal, and some of them subversive views and because they were 
generally unfit to have charge of the education of children, the 
American Civil Liberties Union got up a committee of 100 to oppose 
this discharge, and Alvin Johnson was on it. He is a contributing ed- 
itor of the New Republic, which frequently supports socialists, 
communists, etc. 

Among members of this committee we find Jane Addams, who bas 
been a member of more red, pink, and questionable affairs, than almost 
any other person in this country. For years she was on the American 
Civil Liberties Union national committee, associating with communists 
like William Z. Foster, communist aiders and abettors, anarchists and 
friends of anarchists, Industrial Workers of the World, National 
Popular Government Leaguers, ete.. On account of the reputation 
She acquired at Hull House, she has been very frequently used by 
pink, red, yellow, etc., organizations in the hope that her name would 
prove camouflage for them, until that name got to be so thoroughly 
known that any organization she was connected with was at once 
suspected of radicalism. Forrest Bailey, also of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, Roger Nash Baldwin, Harry Elmer Barnes, Alice 
Stone Blackwell, John Dewey, Ernst Freund, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
John Haynes Holmes, B. W. Huebsch, Norman Thomas, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Stephen S. Wise are also signers of this. They are all on the 
American Civil Liberties Union national committee. ‘There are also 
names of quite a number of others frequently found in red company, 
such as Bruce Bliven, Heywood Broun, Morris Hillquit, Rufus M. Jones, 
Suzanne LaFollette, Walter Lippmann, Darwin J. Meserole, Amos 
Pinchot, Henry R. Seager, etc. 

When these people come out in opposition to your bill, it is a reason- 
ably sure sign that the bill would serve an excellent and patriotic 
purpose and should be passed. 

Sincerely, 
F. R. WELSH. 


(Inclosed is a circular of the American Civil Liberties Union.) 
SAVE OUR SCHOOLS FROM THE NATIONAL SAVE OUR SCHOOLS COMMITTER 


A self-appointed national Saye Our Schools Committee, carefully se- 
lected from organizations playing the communist game from entering- 
wedge communism up to blatant, outspoken communism has appeared 
on the scene. Some of these people were very much interested in 
propaganda in the schools, excluding patriotism and substituting red 
or subversive or communist or socialist propaganda. The center and 
cement that holds these organizations together is the American Civil 
Liberties Union crowd, which has interlocking committee members with 
the Communist Party in the United States (Workers’ Communist 
Party) and all sorts of subversive organizations down to those which 
try to avoid the appearance of communism and teach only the entering- 
wedge communism that prepares people to be less opposed to Sovivt 
Russia in theory or to be less prepared to meet a communist uprising 
in practice with a weakened military and naval force, etc. The Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union supports subversive criminals and encourages 
them to commit subversive crime. . When they do it collects money 
ostensibly to defend them and claims that free speech is violated. It 
pays this money to members who are lawyers and to others and thus 
thrives on incitement to subversive crime. 

Among the organizations which are bound together by a system of 
interlocking directorates and committee members, some of them with 
the Communist Party itself, are the following, to which members of the 
Save Our Schools Committee belong: 
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The American Committee for Fair Play in China, the American Com- 
mittee for Justice to China, the American Committee for Chinese Relief. 
These three were gotten up, when the communists were trying to control 
the National Party in China, for the purpose of preventing the United 
States from interfering in China, whether on behalf of its own nationals 
or otherwise. The Communist Party has just issued a bulletin to its 
British members to fight against British intervention in China and 
against preparation for war against Russia and to support an Indian 
revolution, One of these Institutions to which national Save Our Schools 
Committee members belong is the Communist Begotten Friends of 
Freedom for India. 

The communists endeavored to stir up trouble in Nicaragua and 
espoused the cause of Sandino and they organized here the National 
Citizens Committee on Relations with Latin America for the purpose of 
aiding communists and stirring up trouble for the United States in 
Latin America. Quite a number of Save Our Schools Committee mem- 
bers are on it. 

The communists also organized the All-American Anti-Imperialist 
League which was a purely communist affair acting under the communist 
Phillips, who calls himself Manuel Gomez. Its specialty was stirring up 
trouble for the United States in Mexico and Cuba, and again we find 
members of the Save Our Schools Committee in this. 

The Friends of Soviet Russia was a purely communist enterprise which 
obtained under false pretenses large amounts of money for communist 
propaganda in this country, Save Our Schools Committee members were 
in it and one of them went to Russia as its representative for a fee 
of $7,500, Others were on the joint tag day committee of the Friends 
of Soviet Russin helping to raise money for it. 

The Passaic strike was a communist affair and pretended to be nothing 
else, To finance communist propaganda a Passaic strike relief commit. 
tee was gotten up. Funds raised ostensibly for charity were paid to com- 
munist workers and agitators and to members of the American Civil 
Liberties Union who engaged in this agitation, one of them being an 
anarchist. Here again we find members of the Save Our Schools Com- 
mittee. 

When the Bridgman communists were arrested the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, with members on the Save Our Schools Committee, 
selected one of its own national committee, Frank P. Walsh, who rep- 
resented the friends of Soviet Russia in the trip to Moscow, as counsel 
for these Bridgman communists. Walsh alse is a member of the Save 
Our Schools Committee. ` 

Members of the Save Our Schools Committee are in the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, a creature of the American Civil Liberties Union crowd; 
the Foreign Policy Association, which was gotten up by the American 
Civil Liberties Union crowd and which has Soviet spies address jts 
audiences and tell them how pleasant things in Russia are; the For- 
eign Language Information Service, allied with the Foreign Policy 
Association; the American Association for Labor Legislation, which 
endeavors to have laws passed fayorable to radicals; the American 
Labor Alliance for Trade Relations with Russia, gotten up by the 
communists; thé American Society for Cultural Relations with Russia, 
another angle of communist propaganda; the Russian Reconstruction 
Farms, which raised money for communist purposes under the guise 
of charity; the New School for Social Research, with communists on 
its staff; the American Federated Russian Famine Rellef, another com- 
munist enterprise to raise money under false pretenses; the Fellowship 
for a Christian Social Order, which endeavors to break down opposi- 
tion to communism; the National Council for Prevention of War, which 
says not a word against Russia plotting against other countries, with 
the largest army in che world and having redoubled its efforts against 
the extermination of religion but endeavors to prevent America from 
being able to resist communist aggression; the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, which endeavors to undermine Amert- 
can defense but says not a word of the militarism of communist Rus- 
sia, and, in fact, agitates for its recognition, which would enable Rus- 
sian spies and propagandists to carry on their propaganda here much 
better than before. It also advocates the abolition of all property 
privileges, another communist doctrine. 

We also find members of the Save Our Schools Committee on the 
Department of Justice list of radicals published in 1921, the list of 
radicals exposed in the Senate investigation in 1919, and exposed in 
the Lusk report on revolutionary radicalism, 

They are in the National Consumers League, which makes for com- 
munism; on the American Civil Liberties Union Committee of 100 
gotten up to support the disloyal teachers dropped from the New York 
schools; on the radical Chicago Forum Council; on the Trades Union 
National Committee for Russian Relief, which was gotten up by the 
communists camouflaged as a trade union affair for communist propa- 
ganda; in the Ukraine Farming and Machinery Corporation, which was 
to help the communists financially; in the Anti-Monopoly League; the 
Public Ownership League; the League for Abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment; the Labor Publication Socicty, an offshoot of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; in the Liberty Defense League, which defended license 
and subversive criminality; in the League for Mutual Aid, among 
radicals; in the radical New York ‘Teachers Union denounced by 
patriotic teachers for its disloyalty; on the staff of Brookwood College, 
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recently denounced as communistic by the American Federation of 
Labor; in the Pioneer Youth of America, which teaches communism to 
youth (apropos of which Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, of the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom and a Philadelphia high- 
school principal, recently pronounced a eulogium of the Communist 
Pioneer Youth calculated to help the organization of the American 
Pioneer Youth). 

We find Save Our Schools Committee members in the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, which is a radical affair; in the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, which gives forth many pronouncements 
pleasing to communists; in the National Council for Protection of Foreign- 
Born Workers gotten up and owned by the communists, of which the 
communist Nina Samarodin is the head; in the World Unity Foundation, 
which helps along the communist game indirectly; on the staf of the 
Bolshevik Nation; on the Committee of 48, gotten up by the American 
Civil Liberties Union crowd, and in the Farmer Labor Party; on the 
Non-Intervention Citizens Committee; on the American Committee on 
Information (misinformation) about Russia; in the Chicago Liberal 
Club, which has communist speakers; in the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, which adopts the communist slogan of production for 
use but not for profit; in the Workers Education Bureau which owns 
and controls Brookwood College; on the Burton K, Wheeler defense 
committee and the La Follette staff of speakers; in the Survey Asso- 
ciates; in the Ford Hall Forum Council; in the Summer School for 
Women Workers in Industry, gotten up by the Workers Education 
Bureau and the Brookwood College crowd; among the contributors to 
the communistic Commonwealth College; among the promoters of the 
communist 16 railroad brotherhood amalgamation which was meant 
to give the communists control of our railroads and, uniting with the 
United Mine Workers, to take the public by the throat as attempted 
in England; in the National Conservation Association, an affair tending 
to Government ownership; in the People's Legislative Service. 

We find there members and organizers of the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League. This will be remembered chiefly for a release to the 
newspapers by a dozen of its members making false charges against the 
Department of Justice in the interest of communists and anarchists who 
were being deported. These charges were investigated by a committee 
of the Senate and found to be merely the stock lies of the communists 
and anarchists, and the Senate committee also investigated these mem- 
bers of the National Popular Government League, six or more of whom 
are members of the American Civil Liberties Union, and seemed to think 
that these mendacious charges were about what was to be expected from 
these men, 

The Garland Fund camouflages as the American Fund for Public 
Service and gives only for communist purposes, and here again are mem- 
bers of the Save Our Schools Committee in control. 

The Peoples of America Society was another radical society in which 
we find these members. 

The first American Conference for Democracy and Terms of Peace was 
anything but loyal to the United States, and members of the Save Our 
Schools Committee are in it. 

One of the most notorious and disloyal things that ever took place in 
this country was the formation of the Peoples’ Council of America, 
which, for its disloyalty, was incontinently kicked out of Minnesota by 
Governor Burnquist and then out of Chicago by Governor Lowden where 
it had been supported by the notorious Bill Thompson. Here again are 
members of the Save Our Schools Committee. 

Winthrop D. Lane was a member of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society gotten up to spread socialism in the colleges. He wrote a pam- 
phlet in the interest of abject pacifism which was paid for by the com- 
munist Garland Fund and circulated by the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom and the communists. There is a long 
list of indorsers, containing, among others, the names of members of 
the Save Our Schools Committee. 

Norman Hapgood sponsored a book called Professional Patriots, the 
object of which was to sneer at and belittle patriotism. It was pub- 
lished by the communist organ, the Daily Worker, as communist propa- 
ganda, It was full of flagrant untruths. As an instance, it said that 
the patriotic Massachusetts Public Interests League was gotten up by 
employers to fight the child-labor amendment. The Massachusetts 
Public Interests League was not gotten up by employers and was gotten 
up years before the child-labor amendment was proposed. This book 
inverts the meaning of words in the interest of communism, and shows 
no regard for fact. In the beginning of the book are published a long 
list of names of indorsers, among which are members of the Save Our 
Schools Committee. 

Debs proclaimed himself a Bolshevist from the crown of his head to 
the soles of his feet, and on the Debs Memorial Radio Fund Committee 
are members of the Save Our Schools Committee. 

The Fellowship of Youth for Peace was an offspring of the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, and here again are members of the Save Our 
Schools Committee. 

The International Labor Defense is u communist affair to defend sub- 
versive criminals, and members of the Save Our Schools Committee are 
in it. 
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We find members also who were members of various expeditions gotten 
up to visit Russia by invitation of the communists and for communist 
propaganda purposes. 

We find them on the Committee on Mflitarism in Education; in the 
National Conference for Progressive Political Action; in the Chicago 
School of Social Science with the editors of the Communist Federated 
Press, one of whom declared he would shoot to overthrow the United 
States but not to support it; on the staff of the New Republic; among 
those who appealed for the anarchist Carlo Tresen, who had been jailed 
in many States, and is an open anarchist publishing an anarchist paper. 

We find them among the supporters of the communist, Charlotte 
Anita Whitney, who was convicted under the California criminal syn- 
dicalism law and pardoned by Governor Young of California on the 
theory that she was not a full-fledged communist and then at once con- 
tributed to a communist cause and came out as a communist candidate 
for Senator. 

Members of the Save Our Schools Committee have been supporters of 
the I. W. W. war obstructors and of other convicted war obstractors, 
such as Roger Nash Baldwin; of the I. W. W. barn and crop burners 
and rioters; of the wholesale murderers Tom Mooney and Billings; of 
the I. W. W. murderers, Ford and Suhr; of the murderers Caplan and 
Schmidt; of the murderers Sacco and Vanzetti and Joe Hillstrom; of 
communists and anarchists held for deportation; of the editors of the 
communist Daily Worker when arrested and convicted in New York 
for publishing obscene and filthy stuff. 

When the communists got up the Sacco and Vanzetti agitation, cir- 
culating the most mendacious tales about the conviction of these mur- 
derers in an effort to stir up class hatred and undermine respect for our 
law and courts and after their death formed a Sacco and Vanzetti Na- 
tional League to continue this agitation, a number of members of the 
Save Our Schools Committee took part and ene of them especially assisted 
by publishing false and misleading statements, though he had every op- 
portunity of knowing the truth. This man was one of those who made 
the National Popular Government League charges against the Depart- 
ment of Justice, found by the Senate investigating committee to be the 
stock lies of the anarchists and communists. He was counsel for the 
Mooney whitewashing committee and was severely rebuked by ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for a misleading report favoring I. W. W. rioters and 
endeavoring to belittle District Attorney Fickert, who put Mooney and 
Billings in jail. 

This national Save Our Schools Committee is a serious menace to our 
schools. There are some men in it who have not been connected with 
radical organizations and who have been duped by the others, bat the 
majority have in one way or another been connected with radicalism. 

It is interesting te note that Moscow has just proclaimed that 100 
per cent socialism and vigorous class warfare in town and country win 
continue to be the soviet watchword, for Moscow appreciates that 
communism is merely socialism in practice with power to act freely. 

FRANCIS RALSTON WELST. 

DECEMBER 31, 1928. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PURCHASE OF FARM-LOAN BONDS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the joint resolution 
(5. J. Res. 76) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase farm-loan bonds issued by Federal land banks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments have been here- 
tofore agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS, ETO., PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This joint resolution is adversely 
reported. 5 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will 
passed over, 

The bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 
portation in the Army was announced as next in order, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. BLAINE] was called from the Senate on account of official 
business, and requested me to ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the failure of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to take some action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, relative to the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members of Congress was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. MONARY. In the absence of the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Norris] I think that resolution might go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
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Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 
Republics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that that go over for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4094) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
town of McGregor, Iowa, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McNARY. The junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE} requested that that bill also go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gaslight Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TEXTILE FOUNDATION 

The bill (H. R. 9557) to create a body corporate by the name 
of the “ Textile Foundation” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would with- 
hold his objection. I very much desire that this bill may have 
consideration by the Senate. I think I could explain its pro- 
visions to the satisfaction of the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will say to the Senator that I do 
not think we could dispose of it before 2 o'clock, and therefore 
I shall insist upon my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The bill (H, R. 10960) to amend the law relative to the citi- 
zenship and naturalization of married women, and for other 

was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. At the request of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration, on account of some amendments, I ask 
that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NEW YORK 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what action was taken on Order 
of Business 613, Senate bill 3229, to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for the southern district 
of New York? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Oregon to the fact that we 
went over this part of the calendar yesterday. 

Mr. McNARY. That is true, Mr. President, but we were pro- 
ceeding under a different rule. We were considering unobjected 
bills, and we are now proceeding under Rule VIII, under which 
a Senator may have the privilege of moving that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How many times does the 
Senator propose to have us go through the calendar? 

Mr. McNARY. We want to give every Senator an oppor- 
tunity to have action on measures in which he is interested, 
as far as it is humanly possible. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, A Senator who does not get 
his measures out of committee but has them strangled in com- 
mittee is unfortunate. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator can see the difference between 
the privilege of moving to have a measure taken up and where 
we must rely upon unanimous consent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Mr. McNARY. We are operating to-day in a more liberal 
field. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In response to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Washington the Chair will state that the clerk 
inadvertently omitted Order of Business No. 613. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from New York wanted to look into 
that bill, and I just wanted to be sure that it had not been 


passed. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
BUSINESS OF THE PATENT OFFICE 
The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order, 
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Mr. BRATTON. I should like to have an explanation of 
what the bill does. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who is 
absent, has asked that the bill be passed over until he can 
return. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3054) to increase the salaries of certain post- 
masters of the first class was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3122) authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


COMMISSIONERS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The bill (H. R. 7822) amending section 2 and repealing sec- 
tion 3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stat. 964; ch. 
301), entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers and 
compensation,” and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to object to the present consideration of this bill, but I should 
like to hnve some one who is familiar with it state the changes 
in existing law which the bill contemplates, and the circum- 
stances which make the proposed leislation necessary. [After 
a pause.] Let the bill go over, in the absence of anyone who is 
able to explain it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


AMERICAN TRANSATLANTIC CO. 


The bill (S. 3396) for the relief of the American Trans- 
atlantic Co. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on account of the large sum 
involved in this bill, I should like to have a brief explanation 
of the facts supporting the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I would like to make a brief 
statement about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has been informed that 
this claim has gone to the Court of Claims, by a resolution 
adopted yesterday. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Is there any objection, I will 
ask the Senator from Maryland, to the indefinite postponement 
of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is an old claim. I do not think the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico will object to it. It is the case of the 
United States baving seized a ship, for which the Government 
never made payment. 

The English Government seized another ship in the same cir- 
cumstances, and made payment for it. Our case is the same as 
that brought in the English court. All this bill would do would 
be to permit this man to get money for property the Govern- 
ment seized. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator states a 
good case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The claim was sent to the Court 
of Claims yesterday by resolution. The Chair is advised by the 
clerk that it is out of the jurisdiction of the Senate at present. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, This claim has been sent to 
the Court of Claims? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Les, yesterday; by resolution. 
That is the infornmtion given to the Chair. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the bill ought to pass, notwithstand- 
ing what was done yesterday by resolution, Here is the case 
of a man who owned a ship, which was seized by the United 
States Government during the war. That was 13 or 14 years 
ago. He certainly ought to have the right to have his property 
paid for when it was taken by the Government. The claim has 
been well considered. The Secretary of State has been before 
the Committee on Claims in regard to it. The junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN], the chairman of the subcommittee, 
reported the measure favorably after thorough investigation, and 
I hope no objection will be made to it. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was there any difference of opinion in the 
commnrittee at all? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; there was not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Let it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio objects. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Was the reference to the 
Court of Claims made with the approval of the Senator from 


Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reference to the Court of Claims was 
made with my approval, but it was only for the purpose of 
securing additional information to be given to the Claims Com- 
mittee, and has nothing to do with the settlement of the claim 
itself. My idea in wanting the bill to get through is in order 
that the claim may be settled. The information will not settle 
the claim. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator can move to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not do that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection, the bill will be 
passed over. 

COMMERCIAL COAL CO. CLAIM AGAINST THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (S. 4807) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit 
at law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the 
Commercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916 
Was announced as next in order, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is rather an important 
matter. I think it should be explained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia is not in the Chamber. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have not the Commissioners 
of the District the power to compromise suits of this nature? 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 970) to amend section 6 of the act of May 
28, 1896, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 977) establishing under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation to be known as the division of identification and infor- 
mation, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4357) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that go over. 

Mr. McNARY. At the request of the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Townsenp] I ask that this bill may go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, under 
objection. 

CLATSOP COUNTY, OREG. 

The bill (S. 2010) for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This bill carries a rather 
large amount. I think the Senator from Oregon should ex- 
plain it. I do not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HowELL], who is at lunch, asked me to object 
to the consideration of this bill, and request that it go aver 
temporarily. I do not know what his reasons are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF PEACE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and 
to equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, that has been up once to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to its consider- 
ation? 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under objection, the joint resolu- 
tion will be passed over. That completes the calendar. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session to-day it adjourn until 
12 o'clock on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 
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i MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE - 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 343) to supply a deficiéncy in the appro- 
priation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 4293) to provide for a 
ferry and a highway near the Pacific entrance of the Panama 
Canal, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

DEFICIENCY IN CONTINGENT FUND OF HOUSE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a joint resolution from the House of Representatives. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 343) to supply a deficiency 
in the appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. JONES. This is a joint resolution to take care of funeral 
expenses and so on. I am directed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations to report it back favorably without amendment and to 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,894.31 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to sup- 
ply a deficiency in the contingent fund of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year 1930, for miscellaneous items, exclusive of salaries 
and labor unless specifically ordered by the House of Representatives, 
and including reimbursement to the official stenographers to committees 
for the amounts actually and necessarily paid out by them for trans- 
scribing hearings. 

ILLINOIS RIVER BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1578) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Illinois River, at or near Peoria, III., which 
was, on page 1, line 8, to strike out “the date of approval 
hereof” and insert March 29, 1930.“ 

Mr. DENEEN. I move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment, 

The motion was agreed to. 

PREFERRED HOMESTEAD RIGHTS OF EX-SERVICE MEN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution giving to discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead 
entry,“ approved February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 
1922, and as extended December 28, 1922, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. NYE. I move that the Senate agree to the request of 
the House for a conference, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Nye, Mr. WAtsH of Montana, and Mr. KENDRICK conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry Execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 


TARIFF REVISION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial by Mr. William Allen 
White, from the Emporia Daily Gazette, entitled “ Strangle It.” 
It refers to the Grundy tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STRANGLE IT 


The Congress will do a great service to the American people if it 
will strangle the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill in conference. The existing 


tariff is better than anything that may reasonably be expected to come 
out of Congress. No piece of legislation in years has been so pock- 
marked with greed as this pending tariff bill. Competent economists 
believe that it will add to the cost of living a burden of nearly a 
billion dollars a year on the people. 
the Government revenue less than a hundred million, 
average duties from 35 to 40 per cent. j 


In return for this it increases 
It will raise 
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President Hoover asked for a limited revision. -The Smoot-Hawley 
bill is unlimited. It lifts the bair and peels the hide from thousands 
of agricultural consumers and gives them a stone where they asked 
for bread in duties upon their own products. It is no loyalty to 
President Hoover to vote for this bill, and the Congressman who votes 
for the bill as it seems now to be shaping up will be disloyal to his 
constituency, unless they be constituents in some small specia] industry, 
who have access to the cream jug of special privileges which is drained 
from the American people in this bill. 

Particularly a Kansas Congressman or Senator will be justified in 
voting “no” on this bill. Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington represen- 
tative of the National Grange says of it: The rates of the bill which 
has been passed by the Senate and sent to conference fall far short 
of placing agriculture on a basis of equality with industry as was 
promised in the last presidential campaign.“ 

The bill gives more than three times as many “encouragements “ to 
industry as it gives to agriculture, and in many of its industrial duties 
it encourages less and inefficient production, and only guarantees enor- 
mous profits, rather than making for efficient industrial progress. 

Something may happen in the next week to change ‘the bill—to make 
it more worthy—but the bill as it is is a bad lot. In 1890 the Harri- 
son administration was wrecked by the passage of the McKinley tariff 
bill in June, It took six years to get a Republican Congress back in 
Washington, and a Republican President back in the White House, after 
the passage of the McKinley bill. 

In 1910 the Payne-Aldrich bill wrecked the Republican Party, and 
not until 1921 did a Republican President and a Republican Congress 
come back to Washington. Can't those Republicans who are applying 
the party whip to Western Congressmen and Senators read the hand- 
writing of history on the wall? The Smoot-Hawley bill is worse than 
the Payne-Aldrich bill or the McKinley bill. 


While they haye it in conference the progressive Senators should 
strangle it. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to have inserted in the Recorp two articles; one by the 
editor. of the Boston Post, entitled America Hard Hit by 
Tariff,” and another an interview on the pending tariff bill by 
Henry Ford. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


America HARD HIT BY TARIFF 


RATES CLOSE CHANNELS OF FOREIGN TRADE WHICH INDUSTRY MUST 
HAVE—CONGRESS ACTS BLINDLY 
By John Bantry ` 

The war and the years following changed the whole course of Ameri- 
ean industry. Before the war the United States was to an extreme 
extent a self-contained nation. Foreign markets had little attraction 
for us. Our manufacturers, or most of them, were well satisfied to 
supply the domestic demand without venturing into foreign fields in 
search of customers. 

The war years vastly increased our productive capacity. The large 
corporations indulged in a perfect orgy of plant extension and produc- 
tion increase. Labor-saving devices enabled a much greater output per 
worker than before. Not alone was the country in a buying mood, with 
money plentiful, but the whole world outside was clamoring for our 
goods. 

Just as industry increased its productive power, agriculture followed. 
Farmers, eager for more land at any price, ran the value of farm lands 
up to dizzy figures, Farmers believed the era of low prices for farm 
products was at an end and would never return. Millions of acres of 
virgin land were put under cultivation. Increased production became a 
regular craze among the farmers. 

To-day we are reaping the effects of this period of production infla- 
tion. We have far too much industrial productive capacity in compari- 
son with industrial demand. For instance, if all the shoe factories in 
the United States worked full time for six months they would supply the 
entire domestic demand for a year and would be obliged to shut down 
for the next six months. Other industries are in a similar situation. 

The farmers are raising much more food than we can possibly con- 
sume, despite the fact of an increased population and an increased 
demand. 

Thus, in industry and agriculture, we are producing a surplus which 
must be gotten rid of in some way. Obviously the only ways to dispose 
of such a surplus are to destroy it or find more customers for it. The 
additional customers can not be found in the United States so we must 
look for them in other countries. This is precisely what we have been 
doing in the last 10 years. 

The United States is now one of the great exporting nations of the 
world, We are looking for trade everywhere, hunting out new cus- 
tomers for American goods. 

But while all this has been going on our statesmen have been engaged 
in framing a tariff bill based on conditions before the war. 
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GREAT TARIFF WALL 


They have assumed that the United States is still a self-contained 
nation able to frame her own trade policies without reference to condi- 
tions in the world outside. So they have created a tariff wall around 
American industry and American agriculture. The result, if the bill is 
enacted into law, will be to lessen our imports greatly, That would not 
have done us any great harm in 1910. But 1930 is different. By 
lessening our imports we deal a body blow to our export trade which 
is now of tremendous importance and one of our main reliances for 
prosperity in the future. 

Take the case of Cuba—our best customer for manufactured goods 
outside Canada. Cuba has but one thing to sell us in return for our 
goods—sugar. We buy hundreds of millions worth at very cheap prices. 
But because we raise about 10 per cent of our sugar consumption in the 
West we have, in the pending bill, raised the tariff on Cuban sugar 
just for the benefit of a few thousand beet-sugar growers in the West. 
They will probably get a cent more a pound for their beets. But at 
the same time the Cuban sugar growers will lose an immense amount 
of money because the effect of the higher sugar tariff will be to curtail 
importations. And Cuba is to-day suffering from a surplus sugar 
production. 

The larger part of all the money we pay Cuba for sugar comes back 
to us from the sale of American goods in Cuba. The more money 
Cubans can make from sugar the more money they ean pay for American 
goods. When we cut their income drastically then we antomatically cut 
down the sale of American goods. 

There is the added fact, too, that, raising the tariff on sugar add to 
its cost here. American housewives, like the Cuban exporters, will have 
less money to spend on other things. 

If we were a small country like Cuba, we would not dare to levy 
high taxes on Cuba's principal product. 


NORWAY’S LESSON 


Some years ago Norway, in her enthusiasm for prohibition, barred 
the importation of port and sherry wines and brandy from Spain. But 
only for a few weeks. Spain promptly retaliated, saying, “If our 
wine and spirit merchants can not sell thelr goods in Norway, then 
the Norwegian fish merchants, who sell a very large amount of dried 
fish to Spain, will not be allowed to do business here. We shall get 
our fish from countries which do not discriminate against our goods.” 

Norway hastily backed down. She decided to admit Spanish wines, 
and even though the sale of brandy was barred the Norwegian Govern- 
ment agreed to buy and store away a certain amount of Spanish brandy 
each year. 

Only our great size, wealth, and power keeps other countries from 
giving us the same sort of treatment that Spain gave Norway. 

But these smaller countries are not without resources in the fight 
against us. Canada is hurt severely in the pending tariff bill, which 
would cost Canada a lot of money. Therefore, Canada is putting up 
some tariff barriers of her own against our products. The result will 
be that under the Canadian retaliatory tariff we shall lose the sale of 
some $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 worth of goods to Canada in the 
next year. That is a lot of business to lose in a year. 


LACE v. AUTOS 


France found a weak spot in our armor, too. The framers of the 
tariff bill for the purpose of aiding New Jersey and Rhode Island 
manufacturers put what amounted to a prohibitive duty on lace from 
France. The lace industry is not particularly important to us, but 
very much so to France. 

The French Government notified us that if this higher lace duty 
should be put into effect then prohibitive French duties would be im- 
posed upon American automobiles. As the money involved in selling 
American automobiles is twenty-five times the amount involved in the 
sale of French lace, this proposition would hit us hard, The French 
plainly had us on the bip, despite all our superior power. Congress had 
to back down. 

The apple growers of the West, despite the big price they get for their 
apples, clamored for a stiff duty on bananas, one of the cheapest 
fruits, with the idea of making bananas cost the consuming public so 
much that people would eat apples instead and thus gradually drive 
bananas out of the market. 

This would virtually bankrupt several Central American countries 
which are large buyers of our goods. The money we pay them for 
bananas comes back to us in the form of payment for American manu- 
factured articles. 

Spain and Italy would be much better customers of ours if California 
had not succeeded in practically driving their fine fruits out of our 
markets by absurdly high tariffs. 

Is it not ridiculous that America, whose future prosperity depends 
mainly upon the expansion of her export trade, is deliberately making 
it harder and harder for people of foreign countries to buy our products? 

The worst feature of the situation is that labor, not capital, is the 
chief sufferer from this policy. 2 
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AIDS FOREIGN LABOR 

As fast as these other countries put retaliatory duties, when they 
can, on our goods our large industrial corporations begin to take part 
of their wealth abroad and set up American factories in these coun- 
tries. American capital gets the profits, but foreign labor gets the 
wages and foreign countries the taxes. And, in most cases, goods can 
be manufactured cheaper abroad in American factories than here at 
home. 

While the Ford tractor factory in Cork, Ireland, is not an instance 
of an industry established as a result of tariff retaliation, it shows what 
can be done by American capita] abroad. 

All the Ford tractors are now made in Ireland. The Ford tractor 
factories in America are closed. Mr. Ford employs 6,000 men in his 
Cork factory making tractors for the rest of the world. It is good 
business for Ford but poor business for America. Had the Ford tractor 
factory remained in America there would be good jobs for 6,000 more 
men in Detroit and we should have the benefit of their spending. 

Capital does not care greatly. If there is more money in making 
goods in foreign countries for sale abroad, that is where capital will 
go. Our workers will be the losers. 

Capital would no doubt prefer to confine its efforts to America if 
other countries would give them a fair show in their markets for prod- 
ucts manufactured in America. But they won't give American goods a 
fair show so long as we refuse to do likewise by their products. 

The pending tariff bill is full of exasperating and irritating restric- 
tions on importations—higher duties that will not directly aid any 
American industry, but do a great deal to harm flourishing industries in 
fcreign countries where we sell goods. 

For instance, China sends us each year millions of dollars worth of 
eggs in dried form. Eggs are very plentiful and extremely cheap in 
China. The Chinese farmer can raise little stuff to sell, but he does 
have a market for his eggs because of several large concerns, all of them 
American, who ship dried eggs to the United States. While the Chinese 
farmer gets little for his eggs, that little is important to him, If it 
were not for the American market he could not sell his surplus eggs. 

DEMAND is HEAVY 


These dried eggs from China are sold to bakers and confectioners. 
They are excellent for some purposes. The demand here is heavy. 

We have no dried-egg industry here that needs protection. But the 
farm bloc has succeeded in placing a heavy duty on dried eggs which 
will cut the importation drastically. The idea is that if the bakers and 
confectioners can not get dried eggs they will be forced to use the very 
much higher-priced American eggs. This they can not do without rais- 
ing the prices of their products materially and at the same time raising 
the prices of eggs to individual consumers here. 

We count on China as one of our best customers in the Far East for 
manufactured products in the future as soon as peace is restored in 
China. But, in face of all this, we are planning to deal a body blow to 
a Chinese industry which means a great deal to people we hope to enroll 
among our customers. 

The farm bloc is also trying hard to ruin the principal business of 
the Philippine Islands—the export of vegetable oils to the American 
market. It is not possible at the present time to keep Philippine prod- 
ucts out, but the farm bloc demands that the islands be granted inde- 
pendence so we can shut out their products. 

WOULD RAISE BUTTER COSTS 


If the Philippine Islands are granted independence, the next step on 
our part will be to put a prohibitive duty on vegetable oils. These oils 


are largely used in the making of substitutes for butter, such as oleo- * 


margarine and certain cooking compounds. The idea in shutting them 
out is to compel housewives to use regular butter, probably at more 
than twice the price, instead of butter substitutes. This would result 
in an enormous increase in the use of butter, the supply of which ordi- 
narily about equals demand, and a consequent large increase in the 
price. 

Thus it can be seen that in many cases where we deal a blow at 
some foreign industry we raise the price materially to our own con- 
sumers. If vegetable oils from the Philippines should be excluded 
butter would sell at close to $1 a pound. 

This butter, egg, cheese, and cream business has curious ramifica- 
tions. Most of these products come from the great dairy States—Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Ilinois, and Ohio. Dairy farming is the most profit- 
able of all American farming because the dairy farmer gets a much 
higher proportion of the customer's dollar than any other farmer. 

The dairy farmer of the Northwest has a good thing, and he knows it. 
But he is worried sick for fear that other parts of the country will take 
to dairy farming and cut in on his business. Certain parts of the South 
are excellently adapted for dairy farming and there is considerable 
agitation in the South to get farmers to try it out. 

All this scares the northwestern dairy farmers. They fear the rivalry 
from the South. Therefore they support every tariff favor the southern 
agriculturalists want in order to keep them away from the dairy busi- 
ness, Wisconsin and Minnesota have already succeeded in cutting off 
competition from Canada by shutting out Canadian cream. 
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Thus it all comes down to the fact that a good part of our industry 
is engaged in desperate attempts to prevent any foreign foods coming 
in, while another large part is reaching out for foreign markets and is 
extremely anxious that we shall purchase enough in foreign markets to 
enable residents of foreign countries to purchase from us. In most 
eases the profits on our goods would outweigh the profits for the 
foreigners, 


VICTORY IN TIME 


Those who advocate a tarif which will recognize the value of our 
foreign trade and make allowance for it in our import duties are bound 
to win in the end. They will not win this year and if the pending 
tariff bill is passed it will handicap them severely, But the very force 
of circumstances will give them the victory in time. 

With the passage of the pending tariff bill a sudden and drastic 
reduction in exports will follow. Several of our largest industries will 
be hard hit. Numerous countries will retaliate by imposing prohibitive 
duties on American goods. 

The whole result will be that the next tariff bill will be forced to 
recognize the great importance of our foreign trade and the necessity 
of giving people who, we expect, will buy American goods a fair chance 
to sell some of their own products to us. 


Forp Asserts Hoover WiLL Vero TARIFE 


SAYS MEASURE ACTUALLY WOULD REDUCE THR NUMBER OF JOBS IN 
AMERICA—DECLARES WHAT UNITED STATES NEEDS IS TO THAR DOWN, NOT 
BUILD UP, TRADE BARRIERS 


(Copyright, 1930, by the United Press) 


Henry Ford was pictured to-day in a copyright interview with 
William Philip Simms, of the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, as 
believing the pending tariff bill is indefensible as a pure business 
proposition and as convinced that President Hoover will veto it if it 
eyer goes to him, Mr. Ford was represented as feeling the bill is not 
wanted by American business and Congress. Simms writes, in part: 

“In Henry Ford's opinion, high tariffs will not stimulate Industry, 
but will slow it down by a process of stultification. It will not do 
away with unemployment, but will eventually increase it by limiting, 
or killing, world trade, without which business can not properly expand, 

“In fact, Mr. Ford declared, the tariff bill belongs to another political 
era and never should have been introduced, because in effect it turns 
the people of this country over to a handful of men to exploit as their 
own private preserve.” 

LAST BILL OF KIND 


“t venture to predict,” he said, thut this bill is the last legisla- 
tion of its kind anybody will ever try to get through Congress. ‘The 
day when this country will stand for that sort of thing is past. 

“Who wants this high tariff bil? We certainly don't. I think 
it would be very educational to tell the public just who it is that does 
want it, 

“The President does not want it. I am told that Congress does 
not want it. No up-to-date business man wants it. Who, then, is 
forcing it on the country— 

“You say it is the contention of those who are backing it that it 
will revive industry and cure unemployment. 

“I say it will have precisely the reverse effect. It will stultify 
business and industry and increase unemployment. When vou pre- 
vent your customers from purchasing your goods, you are absolutely 
throwing men out of work. I know something about employment, and 
I say that this tariff reduces the number of American jobs. 

COMPETITION IS URGED 

* Business thrives on competition. Nobody does his best if he 
knows no one is competing with him. Comfortably tucked away be- 
hind a tariff wall which completely shuts out all competition, and 
which gives industry an undue profit which it has not earned, the 
business of our country would grow soft and neglectful. 

“Tustead of enlarging and putting on and Increasing number of 
workers, the tendency would be to be satisfied with things as they 
were and to stand still. 

“Instead of building up barriers to binder the free flow of world 
trade, we should be seeking to tear existing barricrs down. People can 
not keep on buying from us unless we buy from them, and unless inter- 
national trade can go on our business will stagnate here at home.” 


GENERAL MOTORS EXPORT MEAD SCORES TARIFF BILL 


New York, May 20.—James D. Mooney, president of the General 
Motors Export Co., addressing the Western Universities Club to-day, 
said that the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill if enacted into law will increase 
the cost of living, retard America’s commercial recovery and tend per- 
manently to reduce the volume of American business, 

He said the higher tariff will be harmful to the great majority of 
the people of the United States by imposing “additional burdens on 
everybody, burdens which must be borne by the industrialist, the 
worker, and the farmer alike.” 

“The burdens,” he said, “ will have no conceivable benefit to anyone 
but a few selected and fayored beneficiaries aud by provoking other 
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countries to erect similar tariff barriers against us, the bill threatens 
the one development to which American industry must look for its 
principal future expansion; in short, the proposed measure commits 
itself to the absurdity of striving to increase employment by restricting 
trade.” 

The tarif might “ throw literally hundreds of thousands of American 
workers out of their jobs,” he said, though “its aim professedly is to 
protect our labor.” 


Skxarn YIELDS ON Tantrr BILL 
By Jay G. Hayden, staff correspondent of the Detroit News 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—Passage of the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill in 
a form acceptable to President Hoover became a virtual certainty Mon- 
day evening, when the Senate, by the narrowest margin of yotes, re- 
leased its conferees and thus paved the way for a complete agreement 
between the two Houses of Congress on the measure. 

The test Monday grew out of the fact that the Senate, before sending 
the bill to conference originally, had exacted from its conference com- 
mittee a pledge not to modify in any way the Senate's position on the 
export debenture and flexible tariff provision without specific instruction 
of the Senate, For several weeks the conference has been deadlocked, 
due to the refusal of its House members even so much as to discuss 
these two features of the bill until the Senate conferees were released 
from this pledge and thus were enabled to negotiate a compromise or 
recede from their position. 


CURTIS CASTS DECIDING VOTE 


Senator Rre SMoor, chairman of the Senate conferees, finally offered 
a motion that the Senate withdraw its instructions as to the two pro- 
visions of the bill. Senator Davio I. WALSH (Democrat) of Massachu- 
setts, moved a division of the question, thus bringing about a separate 
vote on the debenture and the flexible provisions. 

The motion to release the conferees as to the debenture carried 43 to 
41, with six Democrats—Brovssarp and RANSDELL of Louisiana, KEND- 
RICK of Wyoming, TRAMMELL of Florida, Wacner of New York, and 
Walsu of Massachusetts—voting in the affirmative. 

On the motion to release the conferees as to the flexible provision the 
vote was a tie, 42 to 42. Vice President Curtis casting the deciding 
vote in favor of withdrawal of the instructions. On this vote three 
Democrats DIL, of Washington, RANSDELL of Louisiana, and STECK of 
Towa—voted with the majority. 

Senators Couzens and VANDENBERG of Michigan voted with the ma- 
jority on both roll calls. 


THREATENED WITH VETO 


The vital importance of these votes is in the fact that they insure 
that the tarif bill now will be returned to the two houses as a com- 
pleted whole and with no further opportunity for amendment. When 
the conference report is presented, as it certainly will be within the 
next few days, Members will have no recourse except to vote yes or 
no on the whole bill, 

That it will be approved by both Houses under this condition there 
is no doubt. 

From the time last fall when the Senate adopted the debenture pro- 
vision, designed to provide a cash bonus of approximately $500,000,000 
annually for the farmers in the name of tariff protection, and emascu- 
lated the flexible tarif sections of the existing law, it bas been ap- 
parent that the fate of the bill might hinge finally on the disposal of 
these items. President Hoover has told his friends repeatedly that he 
would veto the bill either with the debenture in or the flexible provision 
out. 

POWER PRESERVED 

The House several weeks ago voted to sustain the President on both 
of these items, and the votes Monday amounted in fact to a reversal of 
the Senate’s position regarding them. ‘The debenture scheme certainly 
will be struck out in toto. Some modification of the flexible provision 
may be adopted by the conference committee, particularly in view of the 
close vote on it in the Senate, but it is certain that the President's 
power to raise or lower tariff rates will be essentially preserved. 

Under the existing law the President may shift the rates within a 
range of 50 per cent up or down in response to recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, The House reenacted this provision, and it will 
endeavor now to have it retained. 

The Senate conferees will seek a compromise which would require sub- 
mission of the presidential changes in rates to Congress with the proviso 
that they take effect only after a period of time had been allowed for 
congressional action. 

WILLING TO COMPROMISE 

President Hoover, his friends have said, probubly would accept this 
compromise on the flexible provision if it is decided that some couces- 
sions must be made to secure the votes necessary to pass the bill. 

The votes Monday sustaining the bill were the direct result of the 
free distribution of tariff pelf, which was made in the last days before 
its passage by the Senate. Senator Crarexce C. Din. (Democrat), of 
Washington, frankly voted against the Senate flexible amendment in 
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order to save the increases in lumber rates which the bill contains. 
The two other Democrats who voted with the majority were won over 
by the increases which had been made in the tariff on sugar and other 
farm products grown in Louisiana and Iowa, respectively. 

Substantially the same considerations weighed against the debenture, 
with the difference that Senator Srecx’s vote in favor of this provision 
was more than made up by addition to the majority of two eastern 
Democrats—\WAGNER, of New York, and Wats of Massachusetts—and 
by the vote of Kenprick (Democrat), of Wyoming, whose prime interest 
is in the tariff on wool. 

MUCH PERSUASION USED 


It was strongly intimated by Republican leaders that other Demo- 
cratic votes could have been had if they had been found necessary to 
save the bill. Certainly it was true that a number of Democratic 
Senators, each with special bounties for their States in the measure, 
were held in line for the debenture and against the flexible feature 
only by dint of much persuasion by their party chieftains, 

The effect of the Senate’s action probably will be to advance ma- 
terially the date of adjournment of Congress. It has been suggested 
that the two Houses wind up their joint session about June 1 and the 
President thereafter call the Senate into special session to ratify the 
naval treaty. The adyantage of this plan is that it would stop debate 
on all legislative issues, with the departure of the House, and insure 
the Senate's giving the treaty its undivided attention, a condition 
which it is predicted would insure ratification in short order. 

At the latest, it is now predicted, Congress will adjourn by June 15. 


CHAIN-STORE MONOPOLY AND PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp an address by W. K. Henderson, of 
Shreveport, La., delivered over the radio, on chain-store monop- 
oly and packers’ consent decree. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


W. K. HENDERSON ON CHAIN-STORE MONOPOLY AND PACKERS’ CONSENT 
DECREE, BROADCAST OVER STATION KWKH, SHREVEPORT, LA, 


Hello, world: For many weeks, KWKH has been broadcasting its 
warning of the dangers and menace of the chain system, now seeking 
to fasten its fangs into the life of every community, and upon the very 
existence of our individual welfare. 

We have sought to portray the iniquities attendant with short weights 
and inferior quality of merchandise sold by the chain store. We have 
attempted to bring to light the ruinous and devastating effect of send- 
ing the profits of business out of our local communities to a common 
center, Wall Street. We have appealed to the fathers and mothers— 
who entertain the fond hope of their children becoming prosperous 
business leaders—to awaken to a realization of the dangers of the 
chain stores’ closing this door of opportunity. We have insisted that 
the payment of starvation wages, such as the chain-store system fosters, 
must be eradicated, if we would build for a contented citizenship. We 
have importuned those who labor to join in striking down the chain 
system in every form and character, before it enslaves the masses and 
holds them prisoners of an economic system which will destroy every 
vestige of individual initiative and personal incentive to progress. We 
have denounced the dishonest methods and sharp practices of those 
who would lull the people to indifference, and then take from them the 
fruits of their toil, in dishonest profit. 

We have proclaimed as our platform the principle of the * equal 
rights of man” to the end that all may enjoy the “ pursuit of happi- 
ness" unfettered and untrammeled by unsound economic systems. We 
have declared our opposition to the assumption and usurpation of power 
by those who would erect a state of despotism and reduce our people 
to a state of subjection. 

We believe the wisdom and intellect of the people, when properly 
exerted, will arouse an enlightened public opinion sufficiently to preserve 
this wonderful country of ours for the benefit of the whole people, and 
will not permit it to become the playground of a favored few. 

We stand for a Government builded upon “domestic tranquillity " 
that will wage relentless warfare upor and against all those who would 
suppress competition and secure the power to control prices of com- 
modities, that they may enhance prices to the detriment of the public 
and destroy the freedom of commerce. These principles of government 
are neither new nor revolutionary. 8 

To those critics who honestly contend for an economic system by 
which the resources and productiin of our country are to be controlled 
by the few we extend our sympathy. To those who, by reason of in- 
difference, have given no thought to this matter we urge you to think, 
and to think quickly, before it is too late. To those who would recline 
and let “John do the work,” we say you are a failure and are entitled 
to no better living conditions and are a menace to the welfare and 
prosperity of your community and Government. To those “ pacifists ” 
who would make no preparation to fight until the enemy has enslaved 
you we say you deserve to be made captives and the- servants of en- 
trenched wealth. To those moral cowards who refuse to answer the call 
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to arms, to protect even themselves from being engulfed in the macl- 
strom of consolidated and arrogant wealth, we have only contempt. 

We have received material financial and moral aid in our fight from 
thousands of our fellow countrymen who see the approach of the on- 
rushing tide of monopolistic control, the certain financial enslavement 
of the people to the greed and avarice of unscrupulously controlled 
wealth, and the final surrender of a Government “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,” to the despotic rule of the combined 
and controlled money power. 

These pioneers fully realize that our Nation can not prosper when 
our farmers—the bulwark of creative wealth—are compelled to accept 
such prices for their commodities as 2 monopoly controlled market will 
offer; and our masses of laborers, from necessity, are forced to accept 
employment at less than a living wage. To these pioneers in the fight 
for freedom, every citizen owes a deep and lasting gratitude, and can 
never repay them for their efforts for and in the interests of the 
preservation of our Government, 

In this battle against the chain system, KWKH seeks no quarter— 
will grant no armistice—and every gun is now, and will continue to be, 
trained on public officials who fail or falter in the administration of 
our antitrust laws, and on the Congress of the United States who, by 
legislation, can thwart and defeat the efforts, aims, and objects of the 
chain system. 

The fight against the chain system has just begun. We are in the 
throes of an economic revolution which, in magnitude, will surpass any 
governmental problem that has ever been presented. All must realize 
that a power has come into our governmental affairs which seeks to 
become greater than the people themselves, consisting of various and 
controlling interests, combined into a “ chain system,” bound together by 
a “ consolidation” of vast wealth in the hands of the few. 

Shall not the people demand at least freedom from discrimination and 
that our public officials protect the last refuge of the masses, in their 
fight for freedom from the domination of wealth, massed and con- 
solidated under the control of those who would ruthlessly trample 
liberty under foot? 

Those who occupy positions of trust and power must be held to a 
strict accountability of their duty to protect and preserve the rights of 
the people from monopolistic control, which is and always has been 
“odious at law, inimical to public welfare, and contrary to public 
policy.” 

The people need no commission to advise them of the necessity to 
hold fast to principles pronounced by the Declaration of Independence 
and embodied in the Constitution of our country. They need no com- 
mission to inform them that their local communities are being destroyed, 
while their fellow townsmen are jobless because of the chain system, 
which saps our finances and menaces the very existence of social life. 

They need no commission to find the facts, now only too well known. 
They demand and are entitled to the same protection and fostering care 
as given others. 

This system of bureaucracy by commissions sprang into existence 
during the war; bas thrived and developed until it seems at times as if 
democracy itself has fled. 

Let an intelligent public opinion demand that our antitrust laws be 
enforced, and the greed and avarice of the few be controlled and 
enjoined from their orgy of consolidations and trusts—to crucify 
liberty-loving American citizens upon a cross builded by heartless and 
greedy rich. 

If the laws now on the statute books are insufficient to secure the 
protection and guaranties to which people are entitled, then we de- 
mand the passage of such laws as will insure freedom for the channels 
of trade, and which will forever bar and prevent the combinations of 
wealth from endangering the liberty which the people of right ought 
to enjoy. 

The dominant thought of the “chain system” is: The suppression 
of competition by unified management, by agreement, or concerted ac- 
tion. From the earliest times it was considered a serious matter to 
combine to contro] trade, or concentrating business in the hands of a 
few, that they may suppress competition. Such monopolies were al- 
ways intolerable, and especially where they concern the very resources 
of individual existence, i. e., the necessities of life, or the capacity to 
labor. 

The chain system is alike destructive to individual enterprise and to 
individual prosperity, and public policy is and ought to be—as well as 
public sentiment—against such a system. 

As early as the seventeenth century England enacted laws against 
combinations calculated to stifle competition. Monopolies were and 
have been held unlawful at common law by the highest courts of 
England and this country for the reasons: 

(a) That the price of the same commodity will be raised, for he 
who has the sole selling of any commodity may and will make the 
price as he pleases. 

Justice Taft said: 

“At common law there was no question of reasonableness open to 
the courts. Its [the contract in restraint of trade] tendency was 
certainly to give * * the power to charge unreasonable prices.“ 
(United States v. Addystone Pipe Line Co., 85 Fed. 293.) 
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The Supreme Court of Ohio said: 

“The purpose of the ‘trust > is to control prices, prevent competition, 
and cheapen the cost of production. [t may be true thut it 
has improved the quality of petrolenm and its products to the con- 
sumer. But, such is not one of the usual or general results of a 
monopoly; and it is the policy of the law to regard, not what may, but 
what usually happens. Experience shows that it is not wise to trust 
human cupidity, where it has the opportunity to aggrandize itself at 
the expense of others. The claim of haying cheapened the price to the 
customer is the usual pretext on which monopolies of this kind are 
defended. * * (State v. Standard Oil Co., 49 Ohio State, 
136-137.) 

The facts exist—that it rests in the diseretion of the monopolistic 
chain system to raise the price of a commodity to an exorbitant degree, 
and, by the invariable laws of human nature, competition will be 
excluded and prices controlled by those interested in the chain system. 

(b) That the commodity is not so good and merchantable after the 
monopoly is created as it was before. 

(e) It tends to the impoverishment of artificers and others who 
before had maintained, by their labor, themselyes and their families 
who are, of necessity, then constrained to live in idleness or beggary. 

The same court, supra, as to this proposition, used the following 
language : 

“A society in which a few men are the employers and a great body 
are the employees or servants, is not the most desirable in a republic; 
and it should be as much the policy of the laws to multiply the num- 
bers engaged in independent pursuits or in the profits of production as 
to cheapen the price to the consumer. Such policy would tend to an 
equality of fortunes among its citizens, thought to be so desirable in a 
republic, and lessen the amount of pauperism and crime.” 

(d) It destroys a common-law right, in virtue of which any member 
of a community may exercise any trade or business as he pleases and 
as he thinks best. (Corpus Juris, vol. 41, p. 86; Monopolies case, 11 
Coke, 77 reprint 1260.) 

It is the policy of the law that competition, and not combination, 
shall be the law of trade. If there is an eyil in competition, it is ac- 
cepted as less than that which may result from the unification of inter- 
est and the power which such unification gives. (National Cotton 
Seed Oil Co. v. Texas, 197 U. S. 115.) 

“Rivalry is the life of trade. The thrift and welfare of the people 
depend upon it; monopoly is opposed to it all along the line; the ac- 
cumulation of wealth out of the brow of sweat of honest toilers by 
means of combinations is opposed to competing trade and enterprise.” 
(Anderson v. Jett, 12 8. W. 670.) 

We stand for the competitive system because it makes for efficiency, 
attentiveness, politeness, and reasonable charges. We oppose the 
monopolistic chain system, which will abolish competition and leave the 
people with extortionate prices, inattention, impolite and negligent 
service. 

Combinations in restraint of trade, and consolidations and agree- 
ments which suppress competition— 

~.e „ * jn the olden times were called ‘Contracts in restraint of 
trade’; now-a-days they are called ‘trusts.’ There is no difference in 
the principle. There is a difference in the extent and methods. These, 
the courts condemned long ago, were as saplings compared to the mam- 
moth oaks, when considered alongside those of to-day. When the evils 
to the public interests that flow from these trust combinations are at- 
tempted to be described, words become mere wenklings in their power 
of expression, and one stands appalled at the helplessness of the people 
outside of judicial aid.” (State v. Firemen’s Funds Ins. Co. (Mo.), 52 
S. W. 595.) 

Congress has legislated upon this subject by the passage of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act, relating to “unlawful restraint of trade and 
monopolies,” and upon the Clayton Act, intended as a supplement to 
other antitrust legislation. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act was enacted for the purpose of maintain- 
ing free competition in commerce by preventing combinations and trusts 
in restraint of trade from exercising undue interference with the rights 
of those engaged in trade or commerce, and to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity, as well as protecting the public against evils incldent to monopo- 
lies which tend to suppress competition. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act was unsatisfactory, so far as the purpose 
to maintain free competition. The provisions of the Clayton Act were 
that the inquiry to be directed was not to whether a practice may pos- 
sibly lessen competition or possibly create a monopoly, but whether it 
probably lessens competition and probably tends to create a monopoly. 

Whether the provisions of these two acts are broad enough to meet 
the exigencies of any changed conditions, if any, since their enactment 
we will discuss at another time. Suffice it to say we believe that at 
least one, if not both, the acts need amendment to give effect to the 
needs of the people In the protection of their common rights. Many 
cases have been instituted under the provisions of one or the other of 
these acts and decisions of the courts rendered thereon. 

There is, however, a case now pending in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia which involves not only the litigants named, but 
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is of far-reaching importance to the people of our country, We refer 
to the commonly known packers’ consent decree. 

This case becomes of more than passing importance in view of the 
fact that it was doubtless instituted at least in part by reason of a 
report of Herbert Hoover, then food administrator to President Wilson, 
dated September 11, 1918. 

Mr. Hoover, in his report touching this particular subject, in part, 
said: 

I scarcely need to repeat the views that I expressed to you nearly a 
year ago—that there is a growing and dangerous domination of the 
handling of the Nation's foodstuffs. * * * 

“The problem we have to consider, however, is the ultimate social 
result of this expanding domination, and whether it can be replaced 
by a system of better social character, and of equal economic efficiency 
for the present, and of greater promise for the future. It is certain, 
to my mind, that these businesses have been economically efficient in 
their period of competitive upgrowth, but, as times goes on, this 
efficiency can not fail to diminish and, like all monopolies, begin to 
defend itself by repression, rather than by efficiency. The worst social 
result of this whole growth in domination of trades is the under- 
mining of the initiative and the equal opportunity of our people and 
the tyranny which necessarily follows in the commercial world.” 

This terse statement of Mr. Hoover is almost prophetic, in the light 
of present conditions—“of the growing domination of the handling 
of the Nation's foodstuffs.” 

The packers’ consent decree was entered February 27, 1920, in a case 
instituted by the United States against Swift & Co., Morris & Co., 
Wilson Co., and Cudahy Packing Co., in which was joined 80 other 
corporations and 50 individuals, with a view to preventing a long- 
feared monopoly in meat and other food products. 

On the same day, in fact, at the same time, the petition was filed 
the answer of the defendants was filed and the decree entered. The 
reasons for this action were clearly stated by Senator Norris, on the 
floor of the Senate, on January 17, 1930: 

“At the time this consent decree was entered into there was pending 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate some 
very important legislation having to do with so-called big packers, the 
packers’ stockyards act, and there was a very sharp contention as to 
what should be included in that legislation. * * * I think I make 
no misstatement when I say that the object sought to be attained by 
that decree was, in part, the object sought to be attained by the then 
pending legislation. 

“That decree was agreed upon between Mr. Palmer, the Attorney 
General, and the packers, and put into effect. It was signed by the 
court. It was agreed to before the decision was rendered, As a matter 
of fact, the petition and the answer and the decree were all filed with 
the judge at the same time, and he signed the decree. It all happened 
at once. The effect of it all was to put into law, through the instru- 
mentality of that decree, some of the things that were pending before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate, and I charged then 
* > œ that the object was to prevent Congress, by means of this 
decree, from legislating upon the subject matter contained in the decree, 
and it had that effect. * * * 

“The effect of that decree was the same as though Congress had 
legislated on this subject, and having gained that step—we might call 
it a gain—immediately the contention was made, and successfully made, 
by the packers, that it was useless and unnecessary for Congress to 
legislate along this particular line, so Congress did not legislate. But, 
when Congress adjourned, about the first thing that happened was that 
the packers attacked their own decree, and they have been fighting ever 
since, either to get it modified or to have it declared unconstitutional. 
They have gone to the Supreme Court two or three times on the 
question. 

“ I think this is a case, when we consider the origin of this decree, in 
which the Congress of the United States is directly interested, because 
it would have legislated, without any doubt, had this decree not been 
entered into—and the decree was entered into for the purpose of pre- 
venting legislation by Congress, with the object, I think, of having it 
all set aside as soon as Congress adjourned. * 8.“ 

As stated by Senator Norris, the packers have sought to have the 
consent decree set aside on two occasions, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States has, on each occasion, decided adverse to their contentions. 

As stated by Mr. Justice Brandeis, in Swift & Co. v. United States 
(276 U. S. 319, 72 L. ed. 594): 

“The petition charged the defendants with attempting to monopolize 
a large proportion of the food supply of the Nation, and with attempting 
to extend the monopoly by methods set forth. It is stated that the 
purpose of the suit was to put an end to the monopoly described, and 
to deprive the defendants of the instrumentalities by which they were 
perfecting their attempts to monopolize. It sought a comprehensive 
injunction, and also the divestiture of the instrumentalitics described.” 

There was inserted in the decree a clause to the effect that the defend- 
ants “maintained the truth of their answers and assert thcir innocence 
‘of any violation of law, in fact or intent.“ In short, the packers said, 
“ We ‘have told the truth; we are innocent of Any violation of law, but 
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as if found guilty.” The decree closed with the provision: L 

“That jurisdiction of this cause be and Is hereby retained by this 
court for the purpose of taking such other action or adding to the 
foot of this decree such other relief, if any, as may become necessary 
or appropriate for the carrying out and enforcement of this decree, and 
for the purpose of entertaining at any time hereafter any application 
which the parties may make with respect to this decree.” 

Viewing this provision of the decree in the light of the action of the 
packers—to set aside the decree and avoid their own yoluntary acts 
in having it entered—there is little wonder that Senator Norris de- 
elared at the time the decree was entered into that it was 

us + œ for the purpose of preventing legislation by Congress 
with the object, I think, of having it all set aside as soon as Congress 
adjourned.” 

On November 5, 1924, Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. made applica- 
tion to the court to vacate the consent decree, for eight reasons assigned 
by them. Solicitor General, now Attorney General Mitchell, was and 
is familiar with these eases. He appeared by brief in the court, in 
opposition to the application of defendant companies. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, after full consideration, affirmed the entry 
of the decree, and held it was valid and binding, and overruled each and 
all of the contentions of the packers. The packers, after having consented 
to the decree, haye been insisting that the decree was entered without 
jurisdiction by the court. 

Certainly the packers and their attorneys intended, when the decree 
was entered, to attack the validity of the decree later. They consented 
to have (according to their contention) a void decree entered. For 
what purpose? What object prompted the packers to consent to a 
perpetual decree which was void? None can be suggested, save the one 
stated by Senator Norrts—that the decree was entered 

„„ © „ with the object of having it all set aside as soon as 
Congress adjourned.” 

The packers’ consent decree enjoined the defendants (in so far as 
we are concerned) from engaging or being interested in the business 
of manufacturing, buying, selling, or handling any one of 114 enumer- 
ated food products or any one of 30 other named articles of commerce ; 
from selling milk or cream; from using their distributive system, in any 
manner, for the purpose of handling any of the many articles re- 
ferred to. 

It must be borne in mind that the packers’ consent decree was 
entered with their consent, and, we believe, at the solicitation of the 
packers, and by the decision of the Supreme Court rendered March 28, 
1929, every question that ingenuity of counsel could raise, as against 
the validity of the decree, was presented and decided against their 
contentions. . 

The packers’ consent degree came before the Supreme Court again 
in the case of United States v. California Co-Op. Canneries (279 
U. S. 544). The Supreme Court made several pertinent observations. 
Justice Brandeis, speaking for the court, said: 

“s * è When our opinion in the Swift & Co. case settled * + * 
that the consent decree is valid, all obstacles to the enforcement of the 
consent decree should have been promptly removed.” 

Is it not pertinent to ask: Who, if anyone, was to blame; and why 
were not the obstacles to the enforcement of the consent decree 
promptly removed? It is impertant to the people to know the reason 
which existed to prevent removal of any obstacle at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the enforcement of a decree which was based and 
entered upon the petition of the Government and consented to by the 
defendants, which petition charged that the packers’— 

“s „ „ attempts to monopolize have resulted in complete control 
in many of the substitute food lines [referring to products other than 
meat]. They have made substantial headway in others. The control 
is extensively and rapidly increasing. New fields are gradually being 
invaded and, unless prevented by a decree of this court, the defendants 
[meaning the ‘big five’ meat packers] will, within the compass of a 
few years, control the quantity and price of each article of food found 
on the American table.” 

And more especially is this true when it is remembered that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in 1918, in a report to President Wilson, sald: 

“It appears that five great packing concerns of the country—Swift, 
Armour, Morris, Cudahy, and Wilson—have attained such a dominant 
position that they control at will the market in which they buy their 
supplies, the market in which they sell their products, and hold the 
fortunes of their competitors in their hands. 

“s + + there is here a growing and dangerous domination of the 
handling of the Nation's foodstuffs.” 

And the further fact, known to the Department of Justice, that the 
packers’ consent decree was entered at a time when there was pending 
proceedings before a Federal grand jury looking to the return of indict- 
ments charging them with a criminal conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

The history of the packers’ consent decree includes an attempt by the 
California Cooperative Canneries to secure the acquiescence to a modifi- 
eation of the decree by the Department of Justice in 1921. The Depart- 
ment of Justice appointed an interdepartment committee who, after 
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taking testimony, reported to Attorney General Daugherty that the 
matter of modification was a matter for the courts. 

Here we find two decisive opinions by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, sustaining the validity of the consent decree, and yet 
but recently Attorney General Mitchell, in a communication to Senator 
McNary (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3495), states: 

“Tbe provisions of the decree, especially with reference to packers’ 
ownership of stockyards, stock, and handling of unrelated commodi- 
ties, has never been fully complied with.” 

On behalf of the people, we ask: Who is to blame, and why is not 
the consent decree enforced? What obstacles prevent its enforcement? 
When will the officials of the Government determine it opportune to 
enforce this decree? Can we question the attitude of the people, when 
they witness the packers, with impunity, violate the terms of their 
agreement with the Government, contained in the consent decree, and 
our official representatives apparently indifferent to enforcement of the 
decree of court? The Commission on Law Enforcement might very 
profitably report their findings and inform President Hoover how to 
compel the packers to comply with the consent decree. 

Despite the opinions of the Supreme Court, sustaining the validity of 
the consent decree, Swift & Co. and Armour & Co., in August, 1929, 
filed their application for modification of the consent decree, to the 
extent that they be permitted to own their own retail meat stores; to 
manufacture and distribute grocery products; and to use their vast 
systems of distribution in the distribution of their products. 

The granting of the packers’ application is to modify the terms of the 
decrce in such a manner as will, in fact, be a vacation of the decree. 
They do not desire modification; they seek nullification. 

The reasons alleged by the packers in their petitions for modification 
of the decree are, that by reason of economic changes, the chain-store 
systems of the country have grown and are now so powerful as to prevent 
the possibility of the packers to establish a monopoly in the same line of 
trade, and for that reason the packers should be released from the force 
of the decree, so that they may enter into competition with the chain stores. 

The application of the packers proves what we are contending; 
namely, that the chain-store system is so powerful as to constitute a 
monopoly and should be prosecuted under the antitrust act. When the 
development of the chain-store system becomes a menace to the packers, 
God help the independent merchants. 

The application of the packers brazenly states their purpose to be 
to organize a larger, more extensive, and more dangerous monopoly 
than the attempted one which the decree enjoined. At the time the 
decree was entered, their activities were limited to production and 
wholesale distribution of food products. Now, they propose to engage 
in the retail business. Grant the application of the packers, and the 
food supply of this country will be completely under their control 
from production to the delivery to consumer, unless the chain stores 
are their competitors, and if they are, we will witness another billion 
dollar consolidation of the packers and chain stores. 

What independert merchant could exist, sandwiched in between the 
chain-store organizations and packer-owned chain stores? 

Out of this gigantic system there would remain for the people, the 
necessity of paying tribute, by extortionate prices, for food products 
and the privilege of eating such food products as these monopolies 
may see fit to distribute. It is but a short step from the power to 
produce and distribute, to the power to dictate the food we eat and 
the price thereof. Are the people ready to accept such character of 
domination? No government can exist half slave and half free— 
whether it be personal or economic slavery under which we groan. 

If, as contended by the packers, the chain stores are a potential 
monopoly, shall the Government release another consent decreed mo- 
nopoly, the packers, to feast upon the green pastures of the people's 
rights, and grow fat from meager earnings of the toilers of our country? 

Why not—the Department of Justice enforce the antitrust statutes 
against the chain stores? The packers are right, in the contention 
that the chain store is a potential monopoly in food products, and the 
packers are, doubtlessly, able to materially assist in furnishing the 
Department of Justice the proof necessary to convict them all. 

Prosecute the illegal combinations of the chain stores, Mr. Attorney 
General, but do not nullify the decree which was the culmination of 
nearly 40 years of governmental effort to regulate these same packers. 
Even before the application of the packers has been considered by the 
court, financial publications are carrying the news that the packers are 
making preparations to open retail stores by the hundreds in the event 
the consent decree is modified, as applied for. 

We wonder what information the packers have which cause them 
to even hope they will secure a vacation and nullification of the 
consent decree! 

The procedure thus far bad upon the application of the packers, it 
not conclusive, is at least significant. The Attorney General, we are 
informed, filed the Government’s answer to the packers’ application, 
to the effect that the petition be dismissed because the defendants do 
not— 

“us œ + state facts sufficient in law or equity to entitle them to 
the relief therein prayed, or to any relief whatever.” 
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On February 27, 1930, arguments were presented in court on the 
motions of several interveners to dismiss the packers’ petitions for 
modifications. At that time, the Government was requested to file a 
brief in support of its answer. 

On April 2, 1930, Armour and Swift filed an amended petition, and 
it is charged that the allegations are not materially different from 
the original petition. We ask, Was the filing of the amended petition 
by the packers another instance of seeking to forestall action by the 
Government to prevent or make unnecessary the filing of the Govern- 
ment’s requested brief? The Attorney General, we are informed, bas 
never filed the requested brief. He has filed an answer to the packers’ 
amended petition, which seems to indicate a change In the position of 
the Department of Justice, which for 10 years has fought to uphold 
the consent decree. In the answer to the amended petition, the 
Attorney General abandoned the position, that the petition be dis- 
missed, and challenges the packers to strict proof of the allegations 
of their amended petition. Is it this indicated change of attitude on 
the part of the Government which causes the packers to begin their 
preparations to enter the retail mercantile business? 

The Attorney General has stated that “the purpose of this answer 
is to require them to establish their case in all particulars,” and that 
“the department will also offer evidence of such facts as may appear 
pertinent to the issue presented.” The further statement of the 
Attorney General that “the department’s furtber action must in some 
measure depend on development as the case is fully presented to the 
court,” and that its attitude “ will be determined at the conclusion of 
the hearing upon the evidence presented to the court,” is somewhat 
confusing to the people’s understanding, after 10 years of fighting 
over this decree. 

Certainly the Attorney General does not mean to infer that he may 
consent to a modification of the consent decree. Any modification of 
the consent decree is, as said by Senator Norris, a change of legislation, 
and the Attorney General, representing the whole people of this 
country 

“+ >» + should not consent to modification of the decree, un- 
less he would be willing to recommend that the law to the same effect 
should be changed, because, really, that is what it is.” 

Mr. Attorney General, your actions and conduct in relation to the 
packers’ consent decree involves most important questions of public 
policy; the policy of the Government as to whether the independent, 
competitive system shall be abolished, and to have erected in its place 
the monopoly controlled chain system and the policy of the Government 
as to the entire economic problems which we believe should be settled by 
the Congress of the United States and not by the courts. 

We agree with Senator Norris that 

“The Attorney General ought to object to any change and report that 
fact to Congress and say that it is a matter of legislation, and that if 
Congress will legislate on it, he will act accordingly.” 

Mr. President, the people look to you as their leader, and expect 
you, as Chief Executive of this Nation, to see to it that the antitrust 
laws are enforced. They want decision, not investigation. They expect 
yu to direct your subordinates to act and to see to it that they enforce 
the decrees of courts after they are entered. Stand by the people in 
the protection of their inalienable right to “the pursuit of happiness“ 
and the people will stand by you. 

Mr. Attorney General, the eyes of one and a half million independent 
merchants are scanning your every act and “ watchfully awaiting” your 
decision as to whether you will stand by the consent decree or enter 
into an agreement to nullify a decree which the meat packers volun- 
tarily consented should be entered against them. 

Mr. Senator and Congressman, the people arè looking to the Capitol 
where you sit with hope and confidence that, if necessary, you will 
pass such legislation as will protect them from being enslaved by the 
greed, avarice, and control of these gigantic combinations of wealth. 

Fellow countrymen, we have a duty to perform. We must aid and 
assist our representatives to obtain the relief we seek. Now is the 
“hour to strike.” I believe the people of this country when once 
aroused to the dangers which confront them will respond with a force so 
potent that none will doubt to whom the Government belongs. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Connally Greene Keyes 
Ashurst Copeland Jale La Follette 
Baird « Couzens Harris McCulloch 
Barkley Cutting Harrison McKellar 
Bingham Dale Hatfield McMaster 
Black Deneen Hawes McNar: 
Blaine Dill Hayden Metcal? 
Blease Fess Hebert Norbeck 
pore Frazier pa Norrie 
ratton George owe 
Brock Zillett Johnson Oddie 
Broussard Goff Jones Overman 
Capper Goldsborough Kean Patterson 
Caraway Gould Kendrick Phipps 
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Pine Shipstead Swanson Walcott 
Pittman Shortridge Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mass, 
Ransdell Simmons Thomas, Okla. Walsh, Mont. 
Robinson, Ark, Smoot Townsend Waterman 
Robinson, Ind. Steck Trammell Watson 
Robsion, Ky. Steiwer Tydings Wheeler 
Schall Stephens Vandenberg 

Sheppard Sullivan Wagner 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BARKLEY in the chair). 
Eighty-six Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business. 


DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6) 
to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the 
act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exporta- 
tion of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is the 
amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr, HEBERT], 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after line 20, insert the 
following new section: , 


Sec. 2. That the proviso in section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended, is amended to read as follows: “Provided, 
That when oleomargarine is free from any ingredient or artificial colora- 
tion that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow said tax 
shall be one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I simply wish to make a 
brief statement in support of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT]. It seems to me to 
be unfortunate that we should pick out one commodity and levy 
on it a special tax in an effort to compel people to eat butter, 
which is many times more expensive than is this commodity. 
It is similar to putting a heavy tariff on bananas to compel 
the people of the United States to eat apples. The effort here 
is to put a heavy tax on oleomargarine to compel the people 
to eat butter. P 

I have heard it stated that many farmers produce butter 
and sell it for 60 to 70 or 75 cents a pound, depending upon 
the price at the time, and then buy oleomargarine to eat upon 
their own tables because they can not afford to eat butter at 
the more expensive figure. Whether that be true or not, in 
these days of unemployment and business depression there are 
many hundreds of thousands of people in the United States 
who can not afford to pay 70 or 75 or 80 cents a pound for 
butter, and they should be entitled to buy some substitute 
which is within their means. 

Therefore, I hope that the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island will be adopted, that this commodity 
will not be singled out as one to be especially and heavily taxed 
to compel people to eat the more expensive product of butter 
when they are unable to pay for it, and that they may, therefore, 
have this substitute if they desire to use it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
the views expressed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs]. I can not quite see the justice of imposing a heavy 
tax on some particular commodity in order to try to boost some 
other commodity. It is a great injustice. There are, as stated 
by the Senator from Maryland, a great many people in the 
country who may not feel that they are able to buy pure butter 
at the prices charged for it. Why should they not have the 
privilege of buying the substitute product if that substitute 
product is not deleterious and is not detrimental to good health? 

The whole scheme, as I understand it, is in the interest of 
trying to boost one product to the detriment of another. The 
people engaged in the manufacture of the substitute products 
which are aimed at in the bill are deserving of some considera- 
tion. It is a great enterprise, with thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of people interested in it in the way of laborers and 
manufacturers; and the people who produce the products 
which are put into the substitutes are likewise entitled to some 
consideration. I hope very much that the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Rhode Island will be adopted. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that this is not an additional tax upon 
oleomargarine. Oleomargarine uncolored now has a tax of 


one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, and that is what it will have 
if this bill is passed. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. But the Senator is seeking, as I under- 
stand it, to impose a tax on a good many other processed 
articles which are similar in character. 
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Mr. NORBECK. A tax on certain substitutes where the 
manufneturers have found a way to evade the oleomargarine 
law and get away from its provisions. The law relating to 
oleomargarine provides that the restaurant or hotel serving 


it must post notices that it is being served. These people have- 


found a way to get outside the definition of that law and are 
serving these substitutes without notice to the people. The 
people do not know what they are getting and what they are 
eating, and they are paying butter prices for mere substitutes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They are paying oleomargarine prices 
and getting the substitute, which is of no detriment to the con- 
sumers of the product. I have not heard any complaint from 
the consumers. I suppose I have frequently eaten oleomar- 
garine or some other substitute, but I have never seen any 
notice in the cafés or restaurants or hotels, and never heard 
of any notice being seen there. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in the connection in which 
the Senator from Florida bas just spoken I may say that the 
pure food laws of the country now compel all substitutes for 
butter to be shown to be substitutes for butter, so that any- 
body who buys a substitute for butter buys it with his or her 
eyes open. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is speaking of the Federal 
pure food law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; the Federal pure food law. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is mistaken, because in inter- 
state commerce it does not apply. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I am not mistaken. Before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, which considered the measure, 
the various substitutes were exhibited. I happened to be pres- 
ent at one or two of the hearings. The people who make the 
substitutes stated that before they could sell them on the mar- 
ket, they had to assure the Pure Food Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the article was labeled in such a 
manner as not to be sold under false pretenses. They exhibited 
the labels to show that they were properly lettered to carry out 
the true import of the law and show the true character of the 
article contained in the package. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator confuses the two propositions. 
The manufacturer must label his goods; he must label the pack- 
age. That is admitted. But we contend that the distributor— 
the grocer—does not label them, and that the hotel or restau- 
rant which serves them does not label them. The restaurant that 
serves a substitute does not label it. There is abundant proof 
that people go into hotels and restaurants and ask for butter 
and are given these substitutes which are not labeled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not deny at all that after a pound pack- 
age is broken and parts of it placed on a plate to serve to some 
individual customer he may be eating oleomargarine and think 
he is eating butter; but I submit that that is not the question 
here. The question is that the bill is dealing primarily with 
the manufacturer and not with the individual who eats an 
eighth of an ounce of butter at a meal. 

The bill proposes to place a primary tax on oleomargarine or 
other substitute at the time of its manufacture. Rather than 
in the method set up in the bill, why not require that when 
oleomargarine is sold there shall be a notice laid at the cus- 
tomer’s plate informing him that he is eating oleomargarine? 
Why tax the manufacturer who labels his product honestly and 
says, “ This is not butter, but is a substitute for butter”? Why 
put the tax on his business? He is not violating the law. He 
has not sold his product through misrepresentation, He has 
honestly stated what his package contains, and yet he is the 
man whom the Senator is seeking to compel to pay this primary 
tax. 

Mr. NORBECK. I hope there is no confusion about the oleo- 
margarine law and the law relating to other substitutes, because 
there is no intention to change the oleomargarine law. The 
intention of the bill is to bring the new substitutes under the 
law, and to bring under the law those people who are now 
evading the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But some of the substitutes are not oleo- 
margarine. I know of one case of a manufacturer in Balti- 
more City who produces a product known as butterine. 

Mr. NORBECK. And he tried to pass it as oleomargarine 
and wants to continue advertising it in that way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it is stated on the label that it is not 
oleomargarine and it does not contain in it any of the ingre- 
dients which go to make oleomargarine, but under the Senator's 
bill he is going to compel that man to put out his product as 
oleomargarine, when, as a matter of fact, it is not, in the single 
attempt to make the ultimate consumer eat butter instead of 
eating the products which he might want to buy. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator will agree that the intention 
of the law was to bring these products under the law. It is 
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admitted that certain manufacturers have been clever enough 
to work out schemes by which they can make a substitute 
which evades the law and evades the necessity of giving notice 
to the public that they are buying food substitutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has put in his definition some- 
thing that is not substantially accurate. If these men are mak- 
ing a substitute for butter, that product is not covered by the 
oleomargarine act, and it is unfair to say they are evading the 
law. They have made something to which the law does not 
apply and the Senator is attempting to bring that product into 
the category of oleomargarine when, as a matter of fact, it is 
not oleomargarine. What reason can there be and why is the 
Senator so exercised about it except for the one reason of com- 
pelling the people who buy butter substitutes to use butter and 
not to use oleomargarine? There is no other reason for it. 

Mr. NORBECK. There are two reasons, and the reasons are 
the same that were given in the arguments favoring the enact- 
ment of the law more than 40 years ago. The reasons ure very 
plain. Oleomargarine is not a proper food for human beings, 
and I will bring evidence here to bear out that fact. The 
testimony will show that health can not be maintained without . 
the vitamins which come in dairy products. Furthermore, it is 
hoped by this bill to avoid the possibility of fraud. Also, we 
prefer to give the market to the American farmer instead of to 
the coconut raiser in some foreign country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ah, now the Senator is coming to the point! 

Mr. NORBECK. I admit that also, although it is not the 
sole reason. Several of the States prohibit the sale of colored 
oleomargarine. In France, oleomargarine can not be sold in 
the same building in which butter is sold. In Canada, oleo- 
margarine can not be sold at all, because they protect their 
people to a greater extent than we do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator will not deny that the pure 
food department of the United States Government has per- 
mitfed oleomargarine to be sold. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; and I will show the Senator a letter 
from the Secretary of Agriculture by which he will see that they 
say they permitted it until they found it was handled in a 
fraudulent way, and then they stopped it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator if it is not a fact that 
the pure food department of the United States Government 
has no objection whatsoever to the sale of oleomargarine? 

Mr. NORBECK. They have no objection to the sale of 
cottonseed oil either, but it is not a fit substitute for butter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is sold for food, and if it were deleterious, 
as the Senator says it is, the pure food law would bar its sale. 
The very fact that it has the approval of the pure food admin- 
istrative branch of the Government shows that it is not deleteri- 
ous. I will admit that it has not the food value of butter. 
I will admit it is not as desirable and edible a product as but- 
ter, but there are a lot of people who can not afford to pay 
75 or 80 cents a pound for butter. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator had better say 30 or 35 cents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If we take oleomargarine away from them 
they will have to eat their bread without anything on it. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is entirely mistaken about the 
price of butter. He is not mistaken about the fact that many 
farmers have been compelled to buy oleomargarine because of 
a lack of income which enabled them to buy butter. That is 
unfortunately a fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT]. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I have here a letter 
from the Commissioner of Agriculture of the State of Idaho 
bearing on the subject now before us, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


State or IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boise, May 19, 1930. 
Senator Jonx THOMAS, 
United States Senatc, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator THOMAS: The fact has been recently brought to our 
attention that the Norbeck-Haugen bill has not been considered by the 
Senate. The much-discussed oleomargarine question was fairly well 
settled in Idaho by our legislature in 1929 by the passage of the oleo- 
margarine license law. Several companies in the United States have 
endeavored to sell yellow cooking fats in cartons similar to butter car- 
tons and evade the payment of the 10-cent Federal tax on colored 
oleomargarine, by declaring that these yellow cooking fats are not 
oleomargarine. At the present time there are several cases pending in 
the various Federal courts by the manufacturers of this product to 
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secure judicial determination that these yellow cooking fats are not 
oleomargarine. 

If the United States courts should hold that these so-called yellow 
fats are not oleomargarine then the State of Idaho would not be able 
to enforce its present oleomargarine license law. Manufacturers would 
take advantage of the situation by placing this substance on Idaho mar- 
kets, and would evade the payment of the Federal tax and the State 
license fee on the grounds that the courts of the United States had 
ruled that this product was not oleomargarine. 

The dairy farmers of Idaho are very anxious that the Norbeck-Haugen 
bill be passed by the United States Senate, so that the yellow cooking 
fats will be classified as oleomargarine and our present license law be 
protected. 

Thanking you for your attention in this matter, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn S. WELCH, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken may 
I say that all of those in this body and other places who had 
so much love for the consumer when the tariff bill was before 


s 


us, and they were mostly from the agricultural sections of the 


country, who told how the consumer was being fleeced by high- 
tariff rates for the benefit of some special interest and privi- 
lege, should now continue to uphold those beliefs by taking care 
of the consumer and giving him a chance to buy this cheaper 
commodity rather than by compelling the consumer to pay this 
extra tariff and thereby violate the principles for which they 
so valiantly stood a short while ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the yeas 
and nays seconded? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, may we have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, after line 20, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following as a new section: 


Sec. 2. That the proviso in section 8 of the act entitled “An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufac- 
ture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended, is amended to read as follows: Provided, 
That when oleomargarine is free from any ingredient or artificial 
coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade of yellow said 
tax shall be one-fourth of 1 cent per pound.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will again ask 
whether the demand for the yeas and nays is seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. . 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I explained my amendment 
yesterday, but I see in the Chamber a number of Senators 
who were not present at the time I made my argument in sup- 
port of it, so perhaps it would be well to repeat briefly the 
reasons why I have presented the amendment. 

The purport of the amendment is to place on an equal footing 
the manufacturers of all colored oleomargarine as well as 
colored cooking compounds which are to be included under the 
pending bill should it become a law. In other words, if the 
amendment shall prevail, oleomargarine manufactured by the 
lurge packers of the country in which they use certain oils 
which are extracted from old cattle, and which oils have a 
yellow tint, making the oleomargarine yellow and of the color 
of butter, will pay the same tax as do other manufacturers of 
oleomargarine who produce colored oleomargarine. The amend- 
ment would merely place the independent manufacturers of those 
products on the same footing with the packers who are now 
producing colored oleomargarine and who have a monopoly of 
the ingredient that goes into that product and which can not 
be had by anybody else. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator if the purpose of 
his amendment is to put the manufacturers who use artificial 
coloring and those who use natural coloring derived from animal 
fats on the same basis? 

Mr. HEBERT. It is the purpose of the amendment to put 
them on the same basis. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In other words, if this amendment shall be 
adopted, oleomargarine which is being palmed off as butter 
would be taxed 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is true, if it be colored. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is colored, in order to make it imitate 
butter, it will be taxed 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is true. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. But if it is manufactured and is not 
artificially colored but is colored by animal fats to imitate 
butter it will only pay a quarter of a cent a pound? 

Mr. HEBERT. If it is not colored at all, it pays a quarter 
of a cent a pound; in other words, if it shall not contain any 
Ingredient that gives it the color of butter or a yellow color, then 
it will pay one-fourth of a cent a pound; otherwise, it will be 
a hey the same rate as that at which colored oleomargarine 
s taxed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator is not that the 
spirit and intent of the original act? 

Mr. HEBERT. Unquestionably so, Mr. President. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was the intent of that act to tax that 
which was being sold under a false label in imitation of butter, 
when, as a matter of fact, it was not butter? 

Mr. HEBERT. The language of the law fully indicates that 
to be its purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Rhode Island a question? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I heard the discussion of the 


‘Senator from Rhode Island yesterday. I understood him to 


say that the effect of this bill, if enacted, would be to put out 
of business the producers of cottonseed oil by levying a very 
heavy tax on that product when used in the manufacture of 
food products. 0 

Mr. HEBERT. I do not think I said it would put cottonseed- 
oil producers out of business. I said it would put out of busi- 
ness thos? who use cottonseed oil in the manufacture of these 
particular products, and, in effect, it would reduce the demand 
for cottonseed oil very extensively. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it conceded by the pro- 
ponents of the bill that the measure, if enacted, would increase 
the tax on cottonseed oil when used in the manufacture of food 
products? 

Mr. HEBERT. Most assurcdly, Mr. President, because this 
bill, if enacted, would impose a tax of 10 cents a pound upon 
such products, one of the elements of which is cottonseed oil, 
whereas they now pay no tax. And, too, I may say for the 
information of the Senator, in a letter from the Department of 
Agriculture addressed to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate under date of March 9, 
1928, the department, referring to the pending bill, made this 
observation: 


Stripped of excess verbiage, the definition of oleomargarine may be 
read as “all mixtures or compounds of animal oil or fat, vegetable 
oil, annotto, and other coloring matter, churned, emulsified, or mixed 
in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and containing moisture in 
excess of 1 per cent.” 


Then the department goes on to state: 


The department believes that this definition could be held to cover 
commercial ice cream, which is animal fat—that is, butter, emulsified 
and mixed with milk; processed cheese, which consists of an animal 
fat, butter, emulsified with milk, water, or other liquids, and usually 
containing vegetable color; cod-liver oil emulsion, an animal oil emuisi- 
fied with sirup and water. It seems that butter itself, although defined 
in another section of the act, is really an animal fat churned, emulsi- 
fied, or mixed in cream or milk. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That places a construction on 
the proposed act which I think requires consideration. Is it 
the intention of this measure to tax ice cream 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have not the floor. I think 
the Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to make an observation with refer- 
ence to the statement of the Senator from Arkansas before I 
yield. After I shall have done so I will be glad to yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

We have not heard, Mr. President, how far-reaching this 
amendment is going to be. There has been no explanation of it 
on this floor, and there was no explanation of it in the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Agriculture, so far as I haye been 
able to find, and I have read the report of the hearings. I do 
know that it is sought by the proponents of this bill to tax 
out of existence certain cooking compounds that are now on the 
market. How much farther it is going nobody seems to be 
able to tell us. I myself have been able to secure no informa- 


tion in regard to it, though I have repeatedly asked the question, 
and the Senator in charge of the bill has not volunteered any 
information in that regard. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will yield to me I will 
explain, ‘ 
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Mr. HEBERT. I am anxious to have the Senator from South 
Dakota tell us how far-reaching this measure is going to be in 
its effect; and I yield to him. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that it is common knowledge that the letter from which he has 
read was written by a subordinate in the department; that in 
effect it has been withdrawn; that it is not the interpretation 
of the department, nor does it represent the attitude of the 
department ; and, furthermore, that a subsequent letter bearing 
the signature of the Secretary of Agriculture is the one that we 
should consider. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not like to encroach upon 
the time of the Senator from Rhode Island but I can not pass 
unnoticed the inquiry addressed to him by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprxnson], It seems to me that, far from im- 
posing an additional tax upon cottonseed oil used in the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine and other substitutes for, butter, the 
pending measure makes no change whatever. The effect of the 
amendment now offered by the Senator from Rhode Island 
would be to remove in the operation of the present law what- 
ever disadvantage the producers of cottonseed oil may labor 
under. The amendment proposed by the bill to the present law, 
it seems to me, does not affect the situation at all. As I read 
the bill before us, it makes only this change in the present 
law: It includes among the elements that are banned as oleo- 
margarine fish oil and fish fat. Cottonseed oils have always 
been banned; and the real purpose and the effect of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island is to overturn 
partially the policy which has been in existence ever since 1886. 
The bill does not, as has been represented, impose an additional 
burden upon the producers of cottonseed oil entering into the 
composition of these products. 

The only change that is proposed by this bill is to include, as 
I have said, fish oil and fish fat; but there is a provision that, 
it seems to me, requires some elucidation. Certain elements 
entering into the product are to be banned or products contain- 
ing such elements are to be banned, “if (1) made in imitation 
or semblance of butter, or (2) calculated or intended to be sold 
as butter or for butter.” Thus far the present law. Then, if 
the Senator from South Dakota will give me his attention, a 
new class is put in, namely, “(3) churned, emulsified, or mixed 
in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and containing moisture 
in excess of 1 per cent or common salt.” That is the real 
addition to the present law. 

If these elements are mixed with cream or mixed with milk, 
one can very readily understand that they might pass for 
butter, but I myself can not understand the following language 
of the bill: 


Mixed: in © s 


That is to say, oil or butterine or lardine, and so on— 


Mixed in * water or other liquid, and containing moisture 
in excess of 1 per cent or common salt. 


I take it that that means containing either moisture or com 
taining common salt. 

That is the proposed change in the law which the bill offers. 
I communicated with the dairy commission of the State of 
Montana for some explanation of that feature of the bill, but I 
have not had it. That is a matter to which, it seems to me, our 
attention ought to be directed. I rose, however, at this time 
because an effort is apparently being made to convey the idea 
that this bill imposes something of an additional tax upon cot- 
tonseed oil and the products of cottonseed oil. It will be ob- 
served at once that it does nothing of the kind; but during all 
this time all these products classified as oleomargarine have 
been subject to the 10-cent tax, and the proposal now made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island is to take out from under the 
existing statute the products mentioned in his amendment. 

Mr. HEBERT. No, Mr. President; the Senator is entirely 
mistaken about that. The fact is that all oleomargarine is not 
subject to a 10-cent tax at the present time. In fact, the con- 
trary is true—that all colored oleomargarine pays a 10-cent 
tax, and all uncolored oleomargarine pays a one-fourth of 1 
cent per pound tax under existing law. 

I repeat, for the information of the Senator, that a large 
quantity of oleomargarine is produced by the meat packers of 
this country, who, in fact, control the manufacture and produc- 
tion of oleomargarine, which has a consistency not unlike 
butter, and is produced by the use of animal fats coming from 
old cattle; so that while there is no artificial coloring in that 


water or other liquid— 
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particular product, at the same time it has the semblance of 
butter. However, in view of the fact that it has no artificial 
coloring, under the law that oleomargarine is taxed one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound; but everybody else who manufactures oleo- 
margarine and has not access to this yellow oil coming from old 
cattle must put in artificial coloring. So the packers have the 
advantage of 9% cents per pound over the independent pro- 
ducers of oleomargarine at the present time. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from phase 
Island yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do. 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I understand the amendment, it is in- 
tended to make uniform the tax on oleomargarine, whether 
colored artificially or otherwise. 

Mr. HEBERT. All that is colored, yes; either naturally or 
artificially. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That would be, in substance, to impose a 
tax on the product of a beef animal when slaughtered in dis- 
crimination against the same product derived from the milk 
of the animal. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, it will have that effect in the 
Same degree that it will have the effect of imposing a tax of 
10 cents per pound upon cottonseed oil and other oils used in 
the manufacture of these cooking compounds, The same effect 
will obtain in either instance. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator states that the amendment will 
have the same effect upon cottonseed oil and other vegetable 
oils. Would it not be a more accurate statement to say that it 
would have an effect upon all butter substitutes, whether made 
from vegetable oils, fish oils, or animal oils? If they are free 
from any artificial coloring, then the tax would be only one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound. 

In other words, is not the Senator proposing to open the door 
just a little wider, so as to permit oleomargarine to be made in 
the semblance of butter where in the manufacture of that prod- 
uct the intestinal fat from dairy cows is taken, which gives a 
color in imitation of butter and also gives an ingredient similar 
to butterfat, so that this would apply equally to animal oil as 
well as to vegetable oil? 

Mr. HEBERT. But in practice it would not apply to any 
other than animal oil in this nature, of which the packers have 
a Don. 

BLAINE. Is not the better way to meet that problem 
to geese the bill on page 2, lines 10 and 11, by striking out 
the words “made” and “imitation or,” so that it would read: 


If (1) in semblance of butter. 


That would bring all oleomargarine within exactly the same 
class. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I have no objection to bring- 
ing all oleomargarine under one Classification. All I object to 
is the discrimination that I believe this bill is going to make 
as against certain manufacturers of these products. 

Mr. BLAINE. Pardon the interruption. I just wanted to 
inform the Senator that I intend to propose an amendment to 
the bill on page 2, striking out the word “made,” the word 
“jmitation,” and the word “or,” so that it will read: 


If (1) in semblance of butter. 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I am wondering if the lan- 


guage that is left makes a complete phrase. There appears to 
be no verb there. The Senator intends to delete the word 


“made”? 
Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will suffer an interruption—— 
Mr. HEBERT. I have no objection to the interruption. 
Mr. BLAINE. I want to suggest that the words “ made in” 


imply a conscious manufacturing of a product that is not butter. 
There are decisions to that effect in my own State. If we take 
out the language “made” and “imitation or,“ then we leave 
the matter as a fact; and, whether consciously done or uncon- 
sciously done, it can not be done in either case without paying 
the tax provided by the oleomargarine law. The whole propo- 
sition rests upon the question of whether or not it is a conscious 
manufacturing; and by striking out the word “made” we take 
away the privilege of making oleomargarine out of intestinal 
fat from dairy cows, because in that case there is no conscious 
manufacturing of butter substitute. It is just using a natural 
product, a natural ingredient, with nothing added to it for 
coloring. It is not the manufacturing of imitation butter, but 
the result is a semblance of butter, or imitation butter. By 
removing that language from the statute, the interpretation will 
be that if any ingredient is used, whether a natural ingredient 
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or an applied ingredient, which produces a semblance of butter, 
the provisions of the statute will apply, making applicable the 
tax of 10 cents a pound for colored butter substitute. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, the provision for a tax upon 
oleomargarine is not contained in this section of the law. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know; but this is a part of it. 

Mr. HEBERT. And I have reasons to believe that with the 
Senator’s proposed amendment there would have to be offered 
an amendment changing the verbiage of the statute so far as 
the imposition of a tax upon different kinds of oleomargarine is 
concerned. 

The Senator will observe that this does not divide the 
oleomargarine into two classes, as does the part of the statute 
which fixes a tax upon the manufacture. The Senator will 
bear in mind that the statute fixing a tax provides that upon 
oleomargarine that is not colored the tax is one-fourth of a cent 
a pound, whereas upon that which is colored artificially the tax 
is 10 cents per pound. I doubt if the amendment of the Senator 
would reach that which is naturally colored, and tax it 10 cents 
a pound, without some change in the statute providing the tax. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the law will apply back to the taxa- 
tion provision. 

If the Senator will suffer the interruption, the butter-makers' 
association of my State—that is, the men who are engaged in 
manufacturing butter, the cooperatives and the individual 
factories—are contending for the proposition that there ought 
to be taken out of the statutes this provision that now makes 
it possible for the packers to make oleomargarine out of in- 
testinal fat of dairy cows. I have given some attention to that 
matter for some time, and it is my opinion that the taxation 
feature of the oleomargarine law need not be amended in any 
respect; that by taking out the word “made” and the words 
“ imitation or” we will compel all oleomargarine of every 
character defined in this bill to bear a tax of 10 cents a pound 
when made under these conditions. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, the Senator may be right. I 
have expressed my own opinion in regard to the amendment, 
I should want to give it some consideration before agreeing to 
it, so far as my interest in the bill is concerned. It might well 
be that it would carry out the intent which I had in presenting 
my amendment. 

Having all that in mind, Mr. President, and haying in mind 
the fact that we have had no explanation of how far-reaching 
the pending amendment is going to be, what it is going to affect, 
or what products are going to come within the definition pre- 
scribed in this bill, it does seem to me that the proper course to 
pursue would be to have this bill referred back to the com- 
mittee in order that this whole problem might be studied de- 
liberately and with a view of doing justice to all interests 
concerned. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator will suffer an- 
other interruption—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to state also that Commissioner Tal- 
madge, of the Department of Agriculture of the State of Georgia, 
wrote me a letter in March, 1929, on this very question and on 
identically the same bill, in which he discusses these two fea- 
tures, the question of tax and the question of conscious manu- 
facturing, in two brief paragraphs; and I should like the 
privilege of reading those paragraphs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do not object, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Talmadge, commissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Georgia, says: 

Of course you know that artificially colored oleomargarine is taxed 
10 cents a pound and a license is required of anyone selling it. The 
naturally colored oleomargarine carries a tax of one-quarter of a cent 
per pound and a smaller license for the sale of it. Of course, the status 
of oleomargarine is fixed by law. 

I wish to call your attention to a practice of the oleomargarine 
people. In certain old cattle, especially old milk cows that have just 
dried, they obtain a streak of fat that is practically the color of gold, 
and by mixing the naturally colored fat with their other fats they get 
a naturally colored oleomargarine that simulates butter in appearance. 
The tax on all oleomargarine colored like butter, whether artificial or 
natural, should be 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, [ am in full accord with the 
observations made by the writer of that letter, and that is the 
very problem which I am seeking to reach here. It seems to me 
that the manufacturers of these cooking compounds ought to 
have the cooperation of those interested in the dairy industry, 
to bring that yery condition about. Those who are manufac- 
turing these compounds—and there are some in my State—do 
not ouject to paying a tax. They would not object to paying a 
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10 cents a pound tax, provided their competitors were placed 
upon an equal footing with them, and they, too, were made to 
pay a like tax. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will not the Senator admit, then, that his 
amendment ought to be rejected and that the amendment I sug- 
gested ought to be adopted? 

Mr. HEBERT. I have said that the Senator may be right in 
his explanation of the effect of his amendment. I should like to 
sive it some consideration before I would want to agree to it. 

I have given my reasons, and personally I wish it might be 
possible for this bill to be referred back to the Committee on 
Agriculture for further study, including a study of the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Wisconsin has in mind, 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota now, who very graciously offered to tell us about 
the effect of the amendment proposed in the bill. I confess [ 
have not heard any explanation of it up to this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the effect of the amendment 
would be to put a 10-cent-a-pound tax upon the products which 
are being manufactured now and sold in evasion of the oleomar- 
garine law. I know of no other effect of the amendment. Does 
that make it clear to the Senator? 

Mr. HEBERT. Very far from it. I have in mind the ob- 
servations made by the Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture, in which, among other things, he said that ice 
cream might be ineluded; and it might even include cheese, it 
might include butter itself. ; 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is aware of the fact that that 
was not written by the Secretary, and it was rather a hastily 
prepared thing. That is not the view of the Department of 
Agriculture, and there is in the hearings a letter from the Sec- 
retary which states what this will do. He does not suggest any 
such thing as that. His letter was written after the other let- 
ter, and written for the purpose of correcting the other letter, 
which was written by a subordinate and which is misleading. 

Mr. HEBERT. That only proves my contention, that no one 
seems to know what the effect of this amendment is going to be. 

Mr. NORBECK. This is recommended not only by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but it is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, it has been before Congress for two 
years, there have been repeated hearings in the House and 
repeated hearings in the Senate, the manufacturers have all 
been present. It has never been denied that they have found 
a way to escape the tax in the oleomargarine law, and sell sub- 
stitutes in evasion of the law, and make people pay butter 
prices for something that was not butter. That has never been 
denied anywhere. This is to do away with the evil which 
Secretary Mellon said should be corrected, and about which 
Secretary Hyde has the same view. These measures are 
before us upon their recommendation. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, of course it has been re- 
peatedly denied that these things are sold in imitation of 
butter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Rhode Island tell us by what provision of the bill it is 
believed ice creum could be brought within its operations? 

Mr. HEBERT. That was not an expression of opinion from 
me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
somebody on the floor. 

Mr. HEBERT. I read a letter from Mr. R. W. Dunlap, Acting 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, dated March 9, 
1928, in which he expressed the thought that possibly the 
amendment as now proposed would include ice cream. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I should like to have the 
Senator from Rhode Island, or anyone else who is troubled 
with any doubts or apprehensions of that kind, call our atten- 
tion to some provision of the bill which would give rise to any 
such construction. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I confess I do not know enough 
about this proposition to explain to the Senator how these 
things might be construed. I do not know anything about 
chemistry, I confess to the Senator. I am simply relying upon 
what the Acting Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
has said in a letter to the Committee on Agriculture of the 
Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I have always supposed that ice 
cream was a product from cow’s milk. Cow’s milk, or any 
product of cow's milk, is not included in the elements desig- 
nated as being oleomargarine. Of course, if somebody used 


That view has been expressed by 


fish oil, or intestinal fat, or beef suet, or something of that 
kind, to make ice cream, it would fall under the condemnation 
of this statute, and very properly so. 
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Mr. HEBERT. The Senator will observe that in order to 
bring these cooking compounds within the definition of oleomar- 
garine, they do not have to be made in imitation of butter, or 
in semblance of butter, and they do not have to be calculated 
or intended to be sold as butter or for butter. It suffices if 
eertain compounds are churned or emulsified, or mixed in 
cream, or milk, or water, or other liquid, and contain in excess 
of 1 per cent of moisture or common salt. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But what are these things? They 
are not cow’s milk, but they are oleo, oleomargarine oil, but- 
terine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all lard extracts and tal- 
low extracts; and all mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef 
fat, suet, lard, lard oil, fish oil or fish fat, vegetable oil, an- 
natto, and other coloring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat. 
If those things are mixed with water, they fall under the con- 
demnation of this measure. 

Mr. HEBERT. If they are mixed in cream, they fall under 
the condemnation of the measure. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They would not be included in ice 
cream, as the term is ordinarily used, which is a combination 
of cow’s milk or cream. 

Mr. HEBERT. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that if those things are mixed in cream, the act would 
apply. It does not say what proportion of cream shall be used 
in the mixture. If they are mixed with cream, then they come 
in under the appellation of oleomargarine. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If anybody is passing off for ice 
cream some cream and some of these things, why should it not 
be designated as oleomargarine? 

Mr. HEBERT. Because they are not that, and clearly they 
should not be so designated. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I suggest that that is true under the 
present law, the law which is 40 years old. 

Mr. HEBERT. But it is not true under the present law. 
It is important to mark this distinction. I have tried to bring 
it out clearly before. This applies to diferent compounds made 
in imitation or semblance of butter. That is one thing that has 
to be in order to make it oleomargarine. The second provision 
applies to that which is calculated or intended to be sold as 
butter or for butter. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is getting into another matter 
now. 

Mr. HEBERT. If the Senator will permit me until I con- 
celude—now, you add this other provision, which says nothing 
about these compounds being made in imitation or semblance of 
butter, which does not mention anything concerning the intent 
to be sold as butter or for butter. It simply says “any mix- 
tures, all mixtures and compounds,” and sets out the list. This 
is the new matter: 


Churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other 
liquid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or common 
salt. 


If a man wants to produce those compounds to be used as a 
liniment they are oleomargarine within the law. If they are 
emulsified in that way and they contain those compounds, what 
is there to prevent them from being classified as oleomargarine? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I reply to the Senator? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Let us start out by admitting frankly that 
a new definition of oleomargarine had to be developed in order 
to get under the law these substitutes which had been evading 
the law. The purpose was to find a definition, and it was de- 
cided that the best definition would be one based on the per- 
centage of moisture, because cooking compounds, such as lard, 
have not 1 per cent of moisture. It is absolutely necessary for 
any butter substitute to have a certain amount of moisture in 
it. Otherwise it will not spread. It will stick to the palate or 
tongue like tallow unless it has a certain amount of moisture 
in it, and when you put moisture in it it will spread easily like 
ee and therefore one test is the percentage of water found 
n it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, which the Secretary will report. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, just to make the matter 
clear, first, this is not an interference with cotton. The cotton 
men are not opposed to it. We have not heard from the cotton- 
seed-oil men. It has been protested here that it would inter- 
fere with them; but they have been silent. They know all 
about it, and they care little about it, because the dairymen 
are the greatest customers of the cottonseed-oil men, and it does 
not make any difference to the cotton men whether it is sold in 
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It will help the cottonseed-oil men 


the form of meal or oil. 
instead of injuring them. 

The other question is, I haye two objections to this. One of 
them is that it is very involved. It is so involved that I de 
not know what it means, and therefore I am opposed to it. 

I want to raise a point of order against the amendment. The 
amendment proposes to amend, not the pending bill but another 
section of the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not well 
taken. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I be heard on that matter? The same 
question was brought up in the House in reference to this 
matter, for the same reason that I am urging now, that the 
matter could not be considered. Mr. Snett made this statement: 


I make the definite point of order against this amendment— 


Not exactly this amendment but a similar amendment, and he 
made it for the same reason— 


under the provision of the rules that where a bill proposes to amend 
a law in one particular it is a well-established fact that amendments 
seeking to repeal the law or relating to the terms of the law in general 
rather than the bill are not germane, 

I say to my friend from Rhode Island— 


Not the Senator, but a House Member— 
that I am not opposed to the proposition he offered. 


The Recorp shows that the objection was sustained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has no rule in regard 
to germaneness except as to appropriation bills. The House has 
a rule to that effect. While the amendment would be subject 
to a point of order in the House, it is not subject to a point of 
order under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] that this measure 
will not be harmful to the cotton producers, the peanut pro- 
ducers, and the producers of other vegetable oils. I can not 
agree that a tax upon their products, which come in competition 
with other products in the market place, will be helpful to 
them. 

Of course, it would impose a penalty upon their products 
brought into competition with other products, and I do not think 
we have any more right to tax these vegetable oils and products 
made from them than the hog producers would haye to demand 
that we impose a tax upon sheep meat, goat meat, chicken meat, 
fish meat, or any other kind of meat which came in competition 
with them. 

I am perfectly willing to have the law distinctly show that 
oleomargarine is oleomargarine and not butter; but I think 
that is as far as the Congress ought to go. Whatever product 
is sold in competition with butter ought to be distinctly labeled 
so that the consumer will know what he is getting. I do not 
think Congress has the right to impose a tax on one product 
which comes in competition with another in order to help the 
other product and handicap the first one. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Alabama to the fact that this law was first enacted when 
Mr. Cleveland was President, and if he will read President 
Cleveland’s comments on it he will find them to be pretty good 
Democratic doctrine. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is the law and it is a law of long standing, 
but I do not think it is good law even at that. As the law 
now stands ohomargarine is clearly defined and there is a tax 
on it, and an unjust tax in my judgment. This bill is an effort 
to impose an additional tax and I am opposed to it. I am in 
favor of the amendment of the Senator from Rhode Island and 
hope it will be accepted. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HEBERT. I merely wish to make the observation to the 
Senator from Alabama that at the time the law was enacted 
40 years ago the products which are now sought to be taxed 
under the amendment to the law were unknown. They are 
only a recent development; in fact, prior to 1925 these products, 
containing among other ingredients coconut oil and cottonseed 
oil, had never been manufactured, and, of course, they were not 
ne of at the time the oleomargarine law was enacted in 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator is absolutely right and I am in 
favor of his amendment, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken I would like to have read at the desk a letter of 
protest which I have received from the president of the Na- 
tional Housewives’ Alliance (Inc.). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES ALLIANCE, INC., 
x Baltimore, Md., March 1, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. 0. 

H. R. 6 as passed by the House, to amend the 
definition of oleomargarine to include fish oil, fish fat, and also fat 
churned in water is not fair to the consumer. This bill is an un- 
necessary one so stated last Friday by Representatives UNDERHILL, 
LAGUARDIA, and O'CONNELL, 

For years I have tried to educate the housewives of the United 
States to know that oleomargarine was no longer a substitute for 
butter but a food product of itself being made from wholesome prod- 
ucts and manufactured under strict Government supervision. 

Now, to amend this definition of oleomargarine to include fish fats 
and oils and fats churned with water I would no longer recommend 
oleomargarine as a table product and would advocate putting it on 
under a new label of cooking compound and thereby remove the unjust 
tax of 10 cents per pound that the consumer has been forced to 
pay for years for colored oleomargarine, 

My theory has been—if the rich consumer is entitled to a colored 
and palatable spread for bread, that the working man’s family and the 
poor mother supporting a large family has a right to buy colored 
oleomargarine giving her a palatable and appetizing spread for her 
bread without tax, for both butter and oleomargarine are colored with 
pure coloring and if one is taxed both should be taxed. 

The products made from fish oil and fat and other fat churned 
in water should be taken care of under labels provided by a pure 
food law and then the consumer can buy intelligently and use the 
product as she sees fit. 

We know you are interested in the problems of the homemakers 
of the country and ask you to vote against this bill in our interest. 

It is time the dairy interests sell their products for what they are 
and let the oleomargarine industry do the same and then let the pure 
food laws protect the consumer with the proper label. 

We are working on a campaign to educate the housewife to read 
her labels intelligently. 

Thanking you for voting in our interest, I am, 

Very truly yours, 


HONORABLE Sir: 


ELIZABETH FRITCHEY, 
President. 

Maniax D. McCurpy, 
Legislative chairman, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. HEBERT] on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called), I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SanrH] to the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Buoussanpl, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], the Senator from Nevada IMr. Pirrman], and the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] are necessarily 
detained on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kiva]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hastrxes] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHAnrt] with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Brack]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN HAM] with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]: 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Suortripes] with the paa: 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 
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Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. On this question I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after haying voted in the 
affirmative). I have a pair with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My colleague the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is unavoidably absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” He has a pair with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastinos]. 

Mr. GEORGE. I bave a pair with the senior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Pups]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. May I inquire if the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. GILLETT. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and vote “ ven.“ 

Mr. ASHURST (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, I desire to withdraw my vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Arizona desires 
to withdraw his vote? Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. NORBECK. I was requested to announce that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipstreap] is unavoidably absent. 
If present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have a general pair on this 
question with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN], 
as previously announced. I find that I can transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpesteap], which 1 
do, and vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Baird Couzens Hayden Sheppard 
Barkley Gillett Hebert Stephens 
Blease Gof Heflin Trammell 
Bratton Goldsborough McKellar Walcott 
Brock Ha Metcalf Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harris Overman Watson 
Connally Hatfield Robinson, Ark. 
NAYS—37 
Allen Greene Norbeck Steck 
Blaine Howell Norris Steiwer 
Borah Johnson Nye Sullivan 
Capper Jones Oddie ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Cutting Kendrick Patterson Thomas, Okla, 
le Keyes Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen La Follette Ransdell Waterman 
Dill McCulloch Robinson ana: 
Fess McMaster Robsion, 
Frazier MeNary Schall 
NOT VOTING—382 
Ashurst Glass King Smith 
Bingham Glenn Moses Smoot 
Black Gould Phipps Swanson 
Brookhart Grundy Pittman Townsend 
Broussard Harrison ped Tydings 
Copeland Hastings darsa Vandenberg 
Fletcher Hawes Shortridge Wagner 
George Kean Simmons Wheeler. 


So Mr. Hesrrr’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas proposes 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cu CLERK. On page 2, at the end of line 20, 
proposed to insert the following: 


Nor to liquid emulsion, pharmaceutical preparations, oil meals, liquid 
preservatives, illuminating oils, cleansing compounds, or flavoring 
compounds, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the reason I offer this 
amendment is that I can see no argument why the preparations 
named in the amendment containing vegetable oils of any char- 
acter should be taxed as oleomargarine when there is no effort 
made to pretend that they are either butter or imitations of 
butter. Under the bill as drawn, however, all vegetable-oil 
products, if they shall contain any water whatever or any salt 
whatever, are declared to be oleomargarine; and all oleomar- 
garine, whether it be in imitation of butter or otherwise, 
bears some degree of tax. If it is colered to make it appear 
like butter, it bears a 10-cent tax, and if it is merely plain 
oleomargarine, without any imitation, without any sham, with- 
out any fraud, without any design to ‘deceiy e, the law penalizes 
it one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Under this bill, however, in the future oleomargarine is going 
to be not only olecmargarine but any sort of product, whether 
it is for food or hair oil, if it contains any vegetable oil in which 
there is a little water or a little salt. They all contain some 
water; any vegetable oil that draws its substance from the soil 


it is 
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and air of course chemically has some water in it; yet, in order 
to bring all these vegetable oils under the ban of this bill, 
should it become a law, it is proposed to tax every vegetable oil 
product. I notice the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] shaking his head in the negative. I want to demonstrate 
that what I have said will be the effect of the bill, if it be 
enacted. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say that while I do not share 
the fears of the Senator from Texas, for the products men- 
tioned do not contain one per cent of water, and, therefore, 
would not come under the provisions of the bill, should it be 
enacted, I am perfectly willing to accept his amendment. I 
recognize that he has nothing but a good purpose in offering 
the amendment. I merely want to make this reservation, how- 
ever: If, when the bill shall go into conference or before that 
time the amendment shall be found to have an effect different 
from that which the Senator now thinks—and I desire to con- 
sult with the Bureau of Standards on that point—then I reserve 
the right to oppose the amendment, and to bring the matter 
back to the Senate and to thresh it out here. For the time 
being, however, I accept the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say that I hope the Senator from 
South Dakota in accepting the amendment will not merely 
accept it for the time being and then let it be struck out in 
conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. I certainly shall not do so unless the 
amendment shall be found to operate differently from what 
the Senator from Texas thinks it will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator from South Dakota con- 
sult with the Senator from Texas before he decides that 
question? 

Mr. NORBECK. Most certainly I shall consult with the 
Senator from Texas before taking final action on it. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
Texas that his amendment would be entirely satisfactory to 
me if he would insert after the words “oil meals” the words 
“oil compounds,” so that his amendment would then read: 


Nor to liquid emulsion, pharmaceutical preparations, oil meals, oil 
compounds, liquid preservatives, illuminating oils, cleansing compounds, 
or flavoring compounds. 


Mr. CONNALLY. I have no objection to the inclusion of that 
language in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas so 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am afraid the amendment 
of the Senator from Rhode Island would include butter substi- 
tutes, and that is just what we have voted down. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course I would not desire to endanger 
my own amendment by accepting that of the Senator from 
Rhode Island; but my amendment is open to amendment, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island may offer his amendment to it. 
I shall conclude my remarks in just a moment. 

Mr. President, I sympathize with the dairy producers of the 
Northwest. Of course, if a man wants butter, and is going to 
insist on having butter, he has a right to eat butter; and if 
anybody defrauds him by coloring a product artificially and 
calling it butter it is all right to penalize him; but, on the 
other hand, if a man wants to eat oleomargarine, and likes it 
better than he does butter, I do not see any reason why we 
should not let him eat it; yet under the law, though there may 
be no pretense of fraud, though there may be no claim that 
oleomargarine is anything except oleomargarine, the Federal 
Government, in order to benefit the dairy producers—and there 
are many dairy producers in my State—comes in and taxes 
oleomargarine a quarter of a cent a pound, even though it is 
not colored and no pretense made that it is butter. Not satis- 
fied with that, under the terms of this bill practically every 
vegetable-oil product in the country, no matter in what form, 
whether emulsified or mixed with other fats, or in any kind of 
preparation whatsoever, is included. Of course, it is perfectly 
silly to include the items which I have sought to exempt by the 
amendment which I have just offered. 

I thank the Senator from South Dakota for promising to 
accept the amendment for the time being, but I do not propose 
to be bound by what the Bureau of Standards or by what some 
one else may tell the Senator, because, regardless of whether 
they contain 1 per cent of water or a half per cent of water, 
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the purposes of which these articles are used do not infringe 
on the domain of butter at all and there is no ground whatever 
for including them in the taxing features of this particular 
measure, 

Mr. President, as I understand, next to wheat, corn, and oats, 
the production of vegetable oils in the United States ranks 
as the fourth industry. In the classification of vegetable oils 
are included cottonseed oil, peanut oil, and a great variety of 
other oils. As I now recall, the product of the cottonseed-oil 
industry is worth in the neighborhood of $263,000,000 annually, 
We export a large volume of vegetable oils. Why should we 
penalize this great industry simply for the benefit of some of 
the dairy interests? There is now a tariff on butter almost as 
high as the cow that jumped over the moon. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator 
missed the purport of my remarks as to the cottonseed-oil 
situation. I want to call attention to the fact that, while the 
cottonseed-oil producers are fully aware of this proposed legisla- 
tion, there has been no single protest from them, Furthermore, 
the dairy interests are heavy consumers of cottonseed meal, 
and, therefore, this bill will help the cotton interests instead 
of hurting them. That is our view, and I think that is the 
view of the cottonseed-oil producers. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I have had 
some contact witH the cottonseed-oil producers and they are not 
opposed to the bill, I am frank to say. 

Mr. NORBECK. In fact, there is very little cottonseed oil 
its in this product; the oil which is used is largely coconut 
oil. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand that, and I say the cotton- 
seed-oil producers are not opposed to the bill, but at the same 
time, in the interest of the consumer 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield in just a moment. In the 
interest of those who use the products sought to be exempted 
by my amendment, I want to present their view now and then, 
I will say to the Senator from South Dakota, for they have 
some rights. I am not here merely to represent the producers 
of cottonseed oil, but I am trying to consult the interests of 
others. I now yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, is the Senator from Texas 
aware that if this bill shall become a law it is anticipated by 
the producers of cooking compounds that they will be driven 
out of business? It seems that approximately there will be a 
decrease in the consumption of oils which are produced in the 
South to an extent of something like 3,000,000 pounds a year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I doubt if the bill would have that result, 
I will say to the Senator, because, while some manufacturers 
in his section of the country might be driven out of business 
under this bill, the packers would probably go on manufacturing 
their products, and they probably use more cottonseed oil than 
they do of any other product. So, looking at it purely from the 
cottonseed-oil producers’ standpoint, it is of very little impor- 
tance one way or another. 

Mr, HEBERT. The Senator is aware, I assume, that the 
producers of oleomargarine do not use cottonseed oil. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘They use cottonseed oil to some extent. 

Mr. HEBERT. I do not so understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. They use some foreign oils, such as coco- 
nut oil and other oils, but they also use some cottonseed oil. 

I submit the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment. I move to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas by inserting after the word 
“meals” and before the word “liquid” the words “ oil com- 
pounds,” so that the amendment will read: 


Nor to liquid emulsion, pharmaceutical preparations, oil meals, oil 
compounds, liquid preservatives, illuminating oils, cleansing compounds, 
or flavoring compounds. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Rhode Island to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas. [Putting the 
question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, we have just voted on this 
question and by a large majority it has been decided. I trust 
we are not going to reverse ourselves and I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his named was called). 
I transfer my pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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REED] to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrtson] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN] to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROCK. I have a pair with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Kean]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brarron] and will vote. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the affirmative). I in- 
quire if the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has yoted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I ask permission to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] with the Sena- 
tor front Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sir]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Ashurst George Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Baird Gillett Hebert Sheppard 
Black Goldsborough Heflin Simmons 
Brock Hale McKellar Trammell 
Broussard Harris Metcalf Tydings 
Caraway Hatfield Overman Walcott 
Connally Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—40 
Allen Fess McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Barkley Frazier McNa Robsion, Ky. 
Blaine Greene Nor Schall 
Borah Howell Norris Steck 
Capper Johnson Nye Steiwer 
Couzens Jones Oddie Sullivan 
Cutting Kendrick Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Dale Keyes Pine Thomas, Okla, 
Deneen La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill McCulloch Ransdell Waterman 
NOT VOTING—28 
Bingham Glenn King Stephens 
Blease Goft : Moses Swanson 
Bratton Gould Reed Townsend 
Brookhart Grundy Shipstead Vandenberg 
Copeland Harrison Shortridge Wagner 
Fletcher Hastings Smith Watson 
Glass Kean Smoot Wheeler 


So Mr. Hesert’s amendment to Mr. CoNNALLY’s amendment 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understood that the Senator from South 
Dakota accepted that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As far as he could. The question 
is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out the words “ made 
in imitation or“ aud insert the word “in,” so that subdivision 
(1) will read: à 


In semblance of butter. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
from Wisconsin explain the effect of that amendment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the effect of this amendment 
is to relieve the department, in the administration of the law, 
from the necessity of determining whether or not imitation 
butter has been manufactured in semblance or in imitation of 
butter. 

In other words, under a decision of the supreme court of my 
own State, the court has held that where the word “ made” 
is used, it implies the conscious manufacture of an imitation 
in semblance of butter. Striking out the word “made” and 
the other essential words following it, leaves the matter so 
that where this imitation butter is in fact semblance of butter, 
it shall be subject to the tax without any determination of the 
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question whether it was done willfully, consciously, or uncon- 
sciously. 

In other words, I might illustrate: Where the packers take 
the intestinal fat from dairy cows, and it is used as an ingredi- 
ent in making imitation butter, that kind of imitation butter 
does not come under the definition of oleomargarine under this 
bill, because there is no conscious manufacturing of imitation 
butter. The product—fat of the same color as butter, of a 
similar character as butterfat—is used in making imitation 
butter. Therefore, removing the words “made in imitation” 
removes that feature from the law and places the packers who 
use the intestinal fat upon exactly the same basis as the people 
who use vegetable oil or fish oil or any other fat in making 
oleomargarine. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I -do not know to what 
extent I disagree with the Senator from Wisconsin; but I am 
sure I do not entirely understand the effect of the amendment, 
and I am afraid of trying to make definitions on the floor here, 

I am sure of the fact that the amendment is aimed at a 
packer product. Perhaps what is proposed should be done; 
but at least this is a product of the farms of South Dakota and 
of Iowa and of Illinois and of Indiana and of Texas. One effect 
of the amendment may be to put this substance on just the 
same basis as oil from the Tropics, and I am not very anxious 
to have that done. However, I might be perfectly willing to 
vote for the amendment if I knew exactly what it meant. Not 
knowing, I shall have to vote against it. 

Mr. CONNALLY: Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
adopt this amendment. 

The Senator from Wisconsin makes the point that even if the 
product in its natural method of production resembles butter, 
whether there is any intent to defraud or any intent to deceive 
or not, it ought to be declared oleomargarine. That is the 
effect of his amendment. 

The Senator makes no pretense that this product contains 
any deleterious substance. If it is made of vegetable oils or 
animal fats with no artificial coloring, and if by chance it re- 
sembles butter without any intention to make it resemble but- 
ter, if in the natural course of events it looks like butter, the 
Senator from Wisconsin wants to tax a useful, cheap food 


product because he thinks that in some indirect way that course 


will benefit the dairy people of his State. 

I want to see his dairy people prosperous; I want to see my 
dairy people prosperous; but they ought not to want to prosper 
at the expense of other farmers who are laboring just as hard 
as they are, in the adjoining fields over in Iowa, producing the 
eattle that are killed by the packers, and the fat of whose 
bodies goes into making oleomargarine look like butter, or 
imitate butter, as the Senator says. 

It is not an artificial process, It is perfectly natural coloring 
from the fat of cattle fed in the feed pens of Iowa and other 
corn States; and yet the effect of the Senator's amendment would 
be to penalize any product of which any part of that fat from 
cattle is an ingredient. It is not fair; it is not just; it is not in 
keeping with the spirit of the law that has been on the books 
since away back yonder in the eighties. 

If a food article has injurious substances in it, nobody objects 
to having it prohibited and having its sale penalized. Here. 
however, is a product that is cheap, we will say. It is good 
to eat. Chemically, it is the same thing as the product which 
the Senator from Wisconsin is championing here to-day. Why 
should not a man be allowed to buy it and eat it if he wants to, 
so long as there is no fraud and no pretense? 

Cane sugar and beet sugar, chemically, are identically the 
same, and yet one is cane sugar and one is beet sugar. The 
products are both sugar. The body responds to cane sugar 
just the same as it does to beet sugar. 

The products under discussion, chemically, are exactly the 
same. They fill the same want. They supply the body with 
the same character of fuel. They are made out of the same 
natural product. Why should one be penalized at the expense 
of another? One comes out of one part of the body of the cow 
in the form of milk; the other comes out of the cow in another 
part of the body in the form of fat. The Senator wants to 
distinguish as to the particular portion of the anatomy of the 
cow from which the product comes simply because, I suppose, 
in Wisconsin, most of it comes out in the natural process of 
milking. In some States they probably have more of it in the 
locality where this particular fat is found. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not adopt this amend- 
ment. The Senator from South Dakota is not in sympathy 
with it. He does not want the amendment. The Senator from 
Wisconsin has shown his zeal here sufficiently in the past for 
the dairy farmer. His position does not need any bolstering. 
Let us use a little common sense about this thing. Let us 
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legislate a little while in behalf of the man who is going to need 
this food, the man in town whose body requires fat. Let us 
legislate a while in decency and in order. This bill in a practical 
form has been the law for all these years. The Senator from 
South Dakota only wants to amend it in the particulars in 
which this bill does amend it, and why depart now and go out on 
a foray inte Wisconsin and bring in the dairy farmers and 
try to make a little capital here for consumption of a political 
character rather than the consumption of real food, which 
these products will provide. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to make some reference 
to the remarks of the junior Senator from Texas. I think he 
is somewhat confused on this matter. He seems to assume that 
packers extract intestinal fats from all cattle and convert it 
into oleomargarine, and that fat being of the same chemical 
substance as butter, he wants to know why we desire to tax 
that sort of a product. 

Of course, that is not what takes place at all. The Senator 
is simply mistaken in his premise. If he were correct in his 
statement of the facts, his argument probably would be un- 
assailable, but that is not what is done. I am sure the 
Senator would never approve of meat packers taking horse 
meat and putting it into a slab with a streak of bacon, and 
then selling that sort of thing as bacon. I am sure the Senator 
would never approve of that kind of a trade practice, and he 
would condemn it by law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. In just a moment. Identically the same thing 
is done with this intestinal fat from dairy cows. The packers 
take a streak of that fat and combine it with other fats, pack- 
ing-plant fat. Renovated grease, renovated tallow, renovated 
suet—in fact, any fat which comes from the packing plant is 
used as the basic article for oleomargarine, and into that is 
put a fat extracted from a streak of yellow intestinal fat from 
an old dairy cow. That is what happens in the manufacturing 
of packers’ oleomargarine. 

1 am not going to characterize that substance this afternoon, 
but that sort of thing sells in the market in semblance of but- 
ter without any artificial coloring whatever, while the producers 
of cottonseed oil and peanut oil, in order to sell it in semblance 
of yellow butter, have to inject artificial coloring, and they are 
subject to a 10 cents a pound tax. All my amendment pro- 
poses to do is to put the packers upon identically the same 
level with those who produce oleomargarine out of vegetable 
oil, whether it be cottonseed oil, or peanut of], or some other 
vegetable oil, 

I am again going to quote from a statement made by the 
secretary of agriculture of the State of Georgia. Very few Sen- 
ators were present at the time I read this statement. On 
March 29, 1929, when this same bill was before the Congress, 
Mr. Talmadge, who was commissioner of the Department of 
Agriculture of the State of Georgia, wrote me this letter. I 
will quote only a portion of it. He said: 

Recent investigations in the State of Georgia have shown that there 
is a great deal of colored oleomargarine on the market. 


That is true in a great many States. 

Also there is a product labeled vegetable shortening, which claims 
not to be butter and not to be oleomargarine, but is packed and colored 
to simulate butter, and is being used in a great many of the restaurants, 
hotels, and boarding houses in the place of butter. The department of 
agriculture of this State has been very active in trying to enforce the 
laws in reference to this product for the past month. Immediately 
after this activity began, a certain Mr, George Murdock, of Chicago, 
III., appeared in the State representing a good many of the companies 
who are putting out butter imitations. 

Then Mr. Talmadge states the crucial phase of this matter: 

Of course you know that artificially colored oleomargarine is taxed 
10 cents a pound and a license is required of anyone selling it. The 
naturally colored oleomargarine earries a tax of one-fourth of a cent 
per pound and a smaller license for the sale of it. Of course, the status 
of oleomargarine is fixed by law. 

Continuing, he said: 

I wish to call your attention to a practice of the oleomargarine 
people. In certain old cattle, especially old milch cows that have just 
dried, they obtain a streak of fat that is practically the color of gold, 
and by mixing the naturally colored fat with their other fats they get 
a naturally colored oleomargarine that simulates butter in appearance. 
The tax on oleomargarine colored like butter, whether artificial or 
natural, should be 10 cents per pound. 


Mr. Talmadge is absolutely correct in his analysis of the situ- 
ation. By striking out certain words, as proposed by my amend- 
ment, it will make the definition of oleomargarine apply to the 
naturally colored oleomargarine made by the packers out of their 
packing-house grease, into which they have inserted extracts of 
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oil or fat from the intestinal fat of old dairy cows, That is the 
exact point covered by this amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think this a very unfair 
amendment. In fact, I think the bill should be recommitted. 
I do not believe a dozen Senators here understand just what is 
1 this measure and just what effect the amendments would 

ave. 

The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] used an 
illustration which presents a very important matter in this dis- 
cussion—the making of beet sugar and cane sugar. They look 
alike, We have just as much right to legislate against beet 
sugar resembling cane sugar as we have to legislate against 
these vegetable-oil products resembling butter. 

Who would take the position that Congress should require 
the beet-sugar producers to color their sugar so that it would 
not look like cane sugar? That illustration by the Senator 
from Texas shows how utterly ridiculous some would have us 
become in legislating on this particular subject. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is undertaking to reach a prod- 
uct which is not sold as butter, which is not called butter 
when it is sold, and people who buy it are not buying it as 
butter. He would impose a tax on it. 

What would he do when he did that? He would make it 
harder for the army of unemployed which we have roaming 
the country to the extent of four or five million people. They 
are having a hard time to live, and if they want to go into a 
restaurant where they can buy something which will satisfy 
their hunger, with the meager means they have, why should they 
not have the right to do that? Why should the Senator from 
Wisconsin want to impose a tax upon these products which 
would raise the price to the consumer? That is the question 
involved here. 

Mr. President, it will be a sad day in this country when 
Congress reaches the point of legislating in favor of one whole- 
some product against another wholesome product, when it un- 
dertakes to keep high the price of everything the consumer 
must buy. Now, the consumer can go into a store and call for 
what he wants. He is not calling for butter, perhaps, or any 
substitute for butter. He is naming the stuff he wants. It 
has a distinct place in the market place. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if he is sold something that 
is not butter on the theory that it is butter, it is not only taxed 
but the seller commits a criminal offense, and would be prose- 


euted. ` 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; under the law now on the statute 
books. 

The Senator from Wisconsin suggested this query to the 
Senator from Texas, if some one takes horse meat and puts a 
slice of bacon in it, would you want that sold as bacon? Of 
course not. 

That reminds me of the fellow who was selling rabbit hash 
at a circus. He said, Right this way for your rabbit hash.” 
He had little wooden trays with wooden spoons. He sold a 
fellow a tray for 15 cents, and as he started eating the hash 
the fellow said: “I don’t get much flavor of the rabbit. What 
do you make this stuff out of?” The reply was “ Horse meat 
and rabbit flesh.” “What proportion of each?” “ Fifty-fifty— 
one horse to one rabbit.“ [Laughter.]} 

Mr. President, in all seriousness, we want to do what is just 
in this matter. No one will go farther than I to protect the 
dairy interests in having the butter market exclusively to them- 
selves, and requiring everybody who sells butter to sell it as 
butter, and to punish those who will undertake to sell some- 
thing that is not butter as butter. 

I think we are going a long way when we offer to join Sen- 
ators from the Northwest in the protection of that industry ; 
but I submit to them and to all concerned that when we go to 
reaching out into the various market places where the poor are 
hard pressed to get the necessities of life, we are doing a poor 
business, especially when it is undertaken to put a tax upon 
something they buy to eat because perhaps it takes the place 
of butter and answers the purpose of butter so far as they are 
concerned. If they want to buy it, they ought to have just as 
much right to buy it untrammelled as they would have to go 
into a grocery store and buy a piece of lamb or pork instead of 
buying beef. 

Mr. President, I hope 
defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. BLAINE. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HEBERT: Mr. President, it must be apparent to every- 
one who has listened to the debate on this measure that there 
are many divergent opinions upon the effect the measure will 
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have. I believe it should receive much more serious consider- 
ation than it has had heretofore. I think I am justified in 
saying that interests are involved which should have a chance 
to be heard at hearings before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I therefore move that the bill be recommitted 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the Senator’s motion 
will prevail. Let us have hearings on this matter to determine 
what are the facts about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator who is so anxious 
for hearings on this matter is a member of the committee and 
was present or should have been present when the hearings 
were had, The measure has been before the committee for two 
full years. Yes, Mr. President; let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I do not want it to be under- 
stood by anyone that the Senator from South Dakota was 
referring to me when he made reference to the Senator, a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, who is 
asking that the bill be recommitted. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; I had no reference to the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator has reference to me, and I haye 
no recollection whatever of any hearings. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is exactly the trouble. If the Senator 
had done his part, he would not have advocated this course 
to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The hearings were held so long ago that it is 
evident from the discussion here to-day that the Senator from 
South Dakota himself does not even understand the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
recommit the bill. The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
Announcing the same pair and transfer as on the last vote, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Suipstean’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap]. If present, he would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. VANDENBERG (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before respecting my pair with the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], I withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce the unavoidable 
absence of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Gitterr]. He is absent and I do not know how he would 
vote. I am unable to secure a transfer and therefore have to 
withdraw my vote. If I were permitted to vote I would vote 

Mr. FESS. 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd]: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnes] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] ; 

The Senator from Connect'cut [Mr. BryaHam] with the 
Senator from Virgin'a [Mr. Grass]; 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLease]: and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. A 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 40, as follows: 


I desire to announce the following general 


YEAS—22 
Baird Goldsborough McKellar Stepheas 
Black Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Broussard Harris Overman H Sage 
Caraway Hatfield Phipps : alsh, Mass. 
Connally . Hebert Robinson, Ark, 
George Heflin Sheppard 
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NAYS—40 
Allen Fess La Follette Ransdell 
Barkley Frazier McCulloch Robinson, Ind, 
Blaine . Greene McMaster Robsion, Ky. 
Borah Hawes cNar; Schall 
Bratton Hayden Norbec Steck 
Capper Howell Norris Steiwer 
Couzens Johnson Nye Sullivan 
Cutting ones Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Dale Kendrick Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen eyes Pine Waterman 
NOT VOTING—34 
Ashurst Glass Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Bingham Glenn Pittman Townsend 
lease Gof Reed Vandenberg 
Brock Gould Shipstead Wagner 
Brookhart Grundy Shortridge Walcott 
Co nd Harrison Simmons Watson 
Dill Hastings Smith Wheeler 
Fletcher Kean Smoot 
Gillett King Swanson 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I shall have to vote against 
the bill in its present form. I have found that the packers of 
the country are thoroughly capable of taking care of themselves. 
I am not in favor of a bill which, if enacted into law, will give 
the packers of the country a practical monopoly of the oleo- 
margarine business, and that is what the bill would do. Under 
the provisions of the bill and the present law touching upon the 
question of artificial or natural coloring, all of the additional 
substitutes which it is attempted now to define as oleomargarine, 
but which are not oleomargarine, are to be covered by a drag- 
net definition and brought in and treated as oleomargarine on 
account of the artificial coloring. 

As I understand the features of the bill, these products will 
come under a classification, so far as taxation is concerned, 
which will require the payment of a tax of 10 cents a pound. 
Oleomargarine, which is manufactured by the packers of the 
country—and they have a monopoly of it at present—because 
it has a natural coloring will carry a tax of only one-fourth of 
a cent per pound. 

That is what will result if we enact this legislation. We are 
apparently about to extend the monopoly which controls to-day 
the oleomargarine business, and we are doing it in the hope 
and belief on the part of some of our friends that we will heip 
the butter industry. I do not see how the butter producers are 
going to be helped by the provisions of this measure. We will 
increase the volume of business and the profits of the packers 
of the country who are making oleomargarine, where they use 
the natural coloring. I submit that these other products should 
not be included within the definition of oleomargarine, and I 
do not see any reason why they should be. There should be 
some reason given to us why that is attempted to be done. 
These products are just as pure and just as healthful as oleo- 
margarine. So far as that is concerned, many think they are 
just as healthful as butter itself. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And better than oleomargine. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Yes; and better than oleomargarine, as 
suggested by the Senator from Maryland. Yet we are going to 
penalize those products which are to be brought in under this 
definition and require them to pay a tax of 10 cents a pound. 
I can not quite understand it. I think if those who are sincere 
in their efforts to try to help the dairy people really wish to 
do so they should present to the Senate some, legislation which 
would accomplish the purpose without detriment to other 
legitimate business and without favoritism to the packers of 
the country. I am opposed to the bill in its present form. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to explain that the 
so-called packers’ product which is colored is only a fractional 
part of their products. The debate here would indicate that 
the packers’ products are all colored and that they have a 
monopoly. The fact of the matter is that there is a very small 
part of their product which has some coloring in it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think they will very 
materially increase their output? 

Mr. NORBECK. They have increased it as fast as they could 
for the past 40 years, and have not been able to get it up to a 
very large percentage of total business, because yellow tallow is 
not available in sufficient quantities. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But when they obtain legislative favor 
itism 


Mr. NORBECK, That will not make any more tallow from 
the cow. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Up to the present time they have not had 
that legislative favoritism; but now—I do not say that the 
Senator seeks it—the purport and the effect of this proposed 
legislation will be to give them favoritism, and that through 
legislative enactment. 
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Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland pro- 
poses an amendment, which will be reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after line 20, it is proposed 
to insert the following, as a new section: 


Sec. 3. That special taxes are imposed as follows: Manufacturers of 
oleomargarine shall pay $100. Every person who manufactures oleo- 
margarine for sale shall be deemed a manufacturer of oleomargarine. 

And any person that sells, vends, or furnishes oleomargarine for the 
use and consumption of others, except to his own family table without 
compensation, who shall add to or mix with such oleomargarine any 
artificial coloration that causes it to look like butter of any shade of 
yellow, shall also be held to be a manufacturer of oleomargarine within 
the meaning of said act and subject to the provisions thereof. 

Wholesale dealers in oleomargarine shall pay $80. Every person 
who sells or offers for sale oleomargarine in the original manufac- 
turer’s packages shall be deemed a wholesale dealer in oleomargarine. 
But any manufacturer of oleomargarine who has given the required 
bond and paid the required special tax, and who sells only oleomargarine 
of his own production at the place of manufacture in the original 
packages to which the tax-paid stamps are affixed, shall not be required 
to pay the special tax of a wholesale dealer in oleomargarine on 
account of such sales. 

And sections 3232, 3233, 3234, 3285, 3236, 3237, 3238, 3239, 3240, 
8241, and 3242 of the Revised Statutes of the United States are, so 
far as applicable, made to extend to and include and apply to the 
special taxes imposed by this section, and to the persons upon whom 
they are imposed. 

That section 3 of the act of August 2, 1886, as amended, and all 
other parts of said act inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, my object in offering 
this amendment is to provide proper protection for the whole- 
sale and retail dealer as well as for the consuming public of 
the United States generally; and for the information of the 
Senate I should like to say that both the wholesalers and re- 
tailers as well as the consumers are in favor of the amendment 
and are asking for its adoption. 

The present law requires these dealers to take out special 
lieenses and further requires the payment of $480 a year by the 
wholesaler and $48 a year by the retailer, if he handles ar- 
tificially colored oleomargarine. This makes it almost impos- 
sible for the average grocer to handle this product. I know 
of no other instance except tobacco where there is such a re- 
quirement, and in the case of tobacco the license fee is much 
less than is required for oleomargarine, which is a very neces- 
sary food product, The result of the whole situation is that 
these licenses add very materially to the cost of living and 
benefit no one. . 

The original oleomargarine act was enacted in 1886. It was 
amended in 1902. On each occasion the principle was set up of 
taxing. for the purpose of suppression and regulation. The 
Supreme Court held the act constitutional only on the ground 
that the court could not look into the motives of Congress. The 
enactment of this bill without the amendment I have proposed 
will undoubtedly result in the entire act being declared uncon- 
stitutional. > 

In 1886 when enacted, and in 1902 when amended, there was 
some excuse, because there was not then in existence the excel- 
lent pure food law now on the statute books. The pure food 
law alone is ample to care for frauds in interstate commerce, 
and the individual States have ample power to protect then- 
selves. There will not, therefore, be any doubt in the mind of 
the Supreme Court as to the real object of this bill, as an exami- 
natign of the arguments in its favor discloses the declarations 
of the sponsors that this legislation is designed to suppress com- 
petition by the use of the taxing power. 

The real purpose of the bill is to promote one industry by tax- 
ing its competitor out of existence. The cooking compounds 
referred to in section 2 of the bill have established their right in 
the Federal court to be made and sold without the blight of 
discriminatory taxes. It is to‘tirecumvent and annul court deci- 
sions that this legislation is sought, in order that vegetable-oil 
products may be placed at a disadvantage. 

The packers have a monopoly on certain yellow oils, oils hay- 
ing a naturally yellow color. Oleomargarine made from these, 
though yellow as butter, escapes the 10 cents per pound tax, 
because it is claimed that this is not “ artificial coloration.” 
These cooking compounds to compete have to be colored arti- 
ficially (though not harmfully). 
posed by this bill on these cooking compounds the packers’ prod- 
‘uct will have a free field without competition. I am informed 
that they manufacture about 50,000,000 pounds per annum. 
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I am further informed that this legislation was originally 
conceived and promoted by the Margarin Institute of America. 
Out of some thirty and odd members (oleomargarine factories), 
at least two-thirds of them are controlled by the big packers— 
Swift & Co., Armour & Co., Wilson & Co., and so forth. It is, 
therefore, a packers’ bill. The American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, which is also backing the bill, 
numbers Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. in its membership; 
and investigation by the Federal Trade Commission showed 
that Swift & Co. and Armour & Co. were the largest factors 
and practically in control of the making and marketing of dairy 
products. The National Dairy Union is largely composed of 
butter-machinery makers, and the packers have their hand 
deeply in that industry. The support of other organizations 
has been solicited and gained, because the bill lent itself to 
seeming agricultural support. Its enactment would benefit no 
farmer—it is not a measure of “farm relief”—but it would 
hurt the city dweller, the industrial population who are 
obliged to buy substitutes. - They are too poor to do otherwise. 
A tax of 10 cents per pound on the cooking compounds covered 
by the bill will increase their burdens and benefit no one except 
the packers. 

I hold in my hand a telegram received some weeks ago from 
the chairman of the legislative committee of the Housewives 
Alliance, of northern Baltimore, urging me, in the interest of 
the consumer, to vote against the bill in its present form. I 
on that the telegram may be printed in the Record at this 
point. `; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
referred to by the Senator from Maryland will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 


BALTIMORE, MD., February 21, 1930. 
Hon. PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Senate: 
Hope you will vote against bill H. R. 6 in the interest of the 
consumer. 
Marion D. McCurpy, 
Chairman Legislative Committee 
Housewives Alliance Northwest Baltimore. 


Mr.. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the bill is class 
legislation; the tax it proposes is indefensible and not in the 
interest of the general public. Without the amendment I haye 
proposed, the bill should not be passed; with the amendment, I 
believe it will be thoroughly acceptable to the consuming pub- 
lic; and, in all fairness, should also be acceptable to the pack- 
ers. I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after line 20, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

This section shall not apply to cooking compounds or cooking oils 
not made in imitation of butter and containing no artificial coloring or 
deleterious substance. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas. : 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not wish to abuse the 
patience of the Senate, but I do want to submit that the 
amendment proposed by me is fair and just. It merely pro- 
vides that the penalties. and pains of this proposed act—and 
this is a bill imposing pains and penalties on one product in 
favor of another product—shall not apply to cooking com- 
pounds and cooking oils, provided they are not made in imita- 
tion of butter; provided they contain no artificial coloring mat- 
ter; and provided they contain no deleterious substance. 

Mr. President, what defense, what argument, what reason 
can be advanced anywhere for saying that an article of food 
which the poor must buy, shall be thus taxed? The rich can 
buy butter; they can buy it from Wisconsin, if they want to 
do so, or from South Dakota, if they want to do so, if there be 
any distinction in the varieties of butter produced in those two 
Commonwealths; but the poor man can not always buy butter. 
Whether poor or rich, however, people have to eat, and in 
civilized society food is cooked. In this day and generation we 
do not eat raw meat and other raw foods; we cook them; and 
we need materials with which to cook them. 

Here is a cooking compound or a cooking oil; it does not 
imitate butter ; it contains no artificial substance; it contains no 
deleterious substance; it complies with the pure food law; and 
here is a hungry man, he wants to buy it; but this act, spon- 
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sored by the Senator from South Dakota says, “ No; you ean not 
buy it unless you pay a Federal tax.” “What for? For rev- 
enue to support the Government?” “Oh, no; we do not need 
any revenue, but you must pay a quarter of a cent a pound if 
it is uncolored and probably 10 cents a pound if it comes within 
the other provisions of the act.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senater from Texas yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I must admit that I am not certain that I 
understand this amendment, nor have I any idea how the 
courts would interpret it; but, as it appears to me, it simply 
confirms the existing law, and, therefore, will have no effect 
whatever. I am, therefore, perfectly willing to accept it with 
the same understanding that I accepted the other amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will not eonsent unless the Senator will 
accept it without any understanding. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
consent, because we have already had one spectacle here of con- 
ferees yielding to avoid a struggle. They yielded quickly in 
order to get rid of any struggle in the case of the tariff bill. 
Let me ask the Senator from South Dakota why is he not pre- 
pared to accept the amendment and stand by it? Even if it 
rone interfere with his scheme, why is it not just; why is it not 
right? ; 

Mr. NORBECK. Let me answer the Senator by saying that 
the purpose of this measure is to bring under the oleomargarine 
law a new product that has escaped the law; and I do not want 
to accept an amendment that might defeat that very purpose. 
The Senator from Georgia is a very learned and a very able 
man; he has been on the bench of his home State, and no one 
knows better than he the importance of careful wording. I 
do not know that the wording of the amendment will provide a 
proper classification. I therefore am afraid to accept it. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Texas will pardon me 
further, what I want to know is, if it is not right or just to 
impose a tax upon other farm products, and if the only way 
the Senator can reach what he has in mind is to do that thing, 
why does he insist upon doing it? Obviously the Senator does 
not want to impose a tax of 10 cents a pound on a lard com- 
pound or a cooking compound not made in semblance of butter, 
not made in imitation of butter, not sold as butter, and not 
capable of being sold as butter. I should think the Senator 
would insist upon this amendment even if it reached the point 
where he had to forego what he wished to do, rather than 
impose this injustice upon another class of farmers. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I understand the Senator correctly, he 
maintains that the amendment of the Senator from Texas 
will not permit butter substitute to be sold as butter. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think it will. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I were certain of that, I would accept 
the amendment. I am perfectly willing to go with my friend 
from Texas just as far as any reasonable man ought to go in 
order to bring the matter to a head. I think I know just what 
he is aiming at. He is not trying to destroy the import of 
the bill which is pending; he is merely trying to make sure that 
certain commodities shall not be subject to the tax. To that 
extent, I agree with him, but, as I have said, I can not 
definitely accept -any wording written hastily on this floor as 
a definition of what is butter. The courts have been wrestling 
with the problem for 40 years, and I am not going to undertake 
to decide it in 5 minutes. "i 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator’s statement shows that this bill 
ought to be recommitted. He halfway agrees with the Senator 
from Texas, and yet he is not willing to agree all the way, 
because he does not know exactly what the effect of this 
amendment will be. Why will not the Senator consent to 
recommit the bill, so that we can thresh out these questions? 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
had been as interested before as he is now, he would have sub- 
mitted his amendment and we could have taken it to the Bureau 
of Standards at least a year and a half ago and we would have 
known then what it meant. The Senator is a member of the 
4 the same as Iam. He had the same chance that I 
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Mr, HEFLIN. Yes; I am a member of the committee, Mr. 
President; and this matter has not been investigated as it 
should have been investigated by the committee. 

‘ 555 NORBECK. Then the members of the committee are at 
a 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know how the Senator managed to 
slip it out of the committee anyhow. 

Mr. NORBECK. I presume because some Senators were not 
attending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would the Senator take advantage of the ab- 
sence of his colleagues to put over a piece of legislation? 

Mr. NORBECK. It was printed in the House and printed in 
the Senate. These manufacturers have appeared before the 
committee with their samples and have argued the matter at 
length; interested Senators who are not members of the com- 
mittee have been in attendance and have taken part in the hear- 
ings; and certainly no one else has suggested that we are try- 
ing to slip over something on them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator states that this nratter has been 
pending for a year or more. 

Mr. NORBECK. Two years. ` 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why is it suddenly pressed here at the con- 
clusion of this session? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator should look at the calendar 
number and see how long it has been on the calendar. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Why is the Senator so active now, when there 
are so many misunderstandings here as to what the provisions 
are? 

Mr. NORBECK. Some of the misunderstandings have been 
brought in purposely. I am not charging them to the Senator 
from Texas; but we have dealt with misunderstandings all 
afternoon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then let us recommit the bill, so that we can 
look into it further. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I have been edified and en- 
tertained by the joint debate of these Senators; and I thank 
them for giving prominence to my remarks. 

If the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] means 
what he says, nobody can misunderstand this amendment. It 
simply says that this section shall not apply to these cooking 
oils or compounds that are not made in imitation of butter and 
contain no artificial coloring and no deleterious substance. 

What are they made of? I should like to suggest to my 
friends, the Senators from California, that these products fre- 
quently contain olive oil. Do you want to penalize the product 
of your State? They may contain peanut oil from the States 
that produce peanuts. They may contain oils of other characters 
in which the Senator from Rhode Island is interested. They 
sometimes contain cottonseed oil. They contain a great variety 
of animal fats and vegetable oils, including corn oil. Where 
are the corn growers, the people from the corn States, who have 
been howling themselves hoarse here? Do you want to penalize 
corn and tax it? 

Mr. President, we are about to erect a protective-tariff wall 
here in the name of agriculture. We are going to shut out, so 
far as we can, importations not only of agricultural products 
but of manufactured products from other parts of the world. 
Why? To protect American producers; and yet we have a bill 
on this floor that is seeking, not to protect a certain class of 
agricultural producers but to penalize certain agricultural pro- 
ducers under the pains of taxation and-under the pains of im- 
prisonment if they sell an article in violation of this act. 

It is not enough to tax the article, as the Senator from 
Rhode Island has pointed out. We not only tax the article 
when it is sold, but we tax the man who sells it. We say to 
him, “If you are going to deal in this product, although it is 
wholesome, although it is pure, although it is good for human 
consumption, although it complies with all of the other laws, 
if you are engaged in selling it you have to pay an occupation 
tax to the Federal Government, in a free land, for the poor 
privilege of selling what some other man, by his toil, dug out 
of the earth; what some other man’s stomach is hungering for, 
needing it for his sustenance and food.” If these two citizens 
come together—the one who dug it out of the ground and an- 
other who wants to eat it—they can not exchange and barter 
their labor and the product of their labor unless they pay te 
the Federal Government a tax in order to conduct business! 

Mr. President, the producers of th's country want this 
amendment. The consumers of the country want the amend- 
ment. The men in the cities, who need this food, want it. 
The farmers—the corn farmers, the olive growers, the cotton 
producers, the peanut growers, all of them—are somewhat pro- 
tected by this amendment. The Senator from South Dakota 
himself admits that this amendment ought to be adopted, that 
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it is just and it is fair; and if the Senate does not adopt it, I 
can not understand its psychology. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not willing for the Senate 
to vote on this measure this afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let us vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will vote on the Senator's amendment, but 
not on the measure itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment: On page 2, line 21, after the word “ effect,” strike out 
“6” and insert “12.” 8 

There are quite a number of corporations and firms that are 
making various kinds of these compounds. We have one in our 
own State. I am credibly informed that if this bill passes, 
that concern will go out of existencee. It is only fair to give 
them an opportunity to sell out, get rid of their business, and 
go and get into some other business. A man can not dispose 
of his business in six months; and I ask, in all fairness, that 
the amendment prevail. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mrrcatr] ought by all 
means to be adopted. To levy this tax on this commodity will 
prove at least disturbing if it does not prove destructive to 
the industry. A period of readjustment will be necessary; 
and the time ought to be extended from six months to a year, 
as provided in the amendment. 8 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask that the 
amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out “6” and insert “12,” so as to read: 


This act shall take effect 12 months after the date of its enactment. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercarr] ought to make Senators 
pause and think for just a moment about what we are doing by 
this legislation. He has indicated very clearly that this legis- 
lation is going to kill a lot of industries in the United States. 

People are now engaged in a livelihood that brings to them 
a support, and helps them to take care of their families. The 
products they are putting upon the market are wholesome, 
They are coming in competition with other products. They are 
cheaper than other products, and people of moderate means 
find it to their advantage to buy these products. Now, by this 
legislation, they are told that in order to buy these products 
they will have to pay this tax which is being levied ; and people 
who go into the business of selling these products are penalized. 
They have to take out a license; and this burden is going to 
rest upon the consuming masses of America. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] is right about this 
matter. ‘This legislation is in favor of the packers’ trust of the 
United States. This legislation penalizes and punishes a group 
of producers in the United States who have done no wrong. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
intends that this bill shall be voted on this evening? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not intend that it shall be voted on this 
evening. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to discuss it at length, because I 
think it is the worst piece of legislation that has been before 
this body in a long time. 

Here we have this situation. The Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Norseck]—able and shrewd legislator that he is 
is a very frank man at times. Out of the goodness of his 
heart his frankness overcame him this afternoon, and he was 
almost ready to apologize for this bill right here at the altar 
place of the Senate. He was just about ready to accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], and 
admitted that he thought it had some good provisions in it, 
but said that he was not able to accept it because he did not 
know exactly what effect it would have. 

This shows that I am right in my contention that this bill 
ought to go back to the committee, or it ought to go over until 
next week, when we can have a full attendance of Senators to 
consider the measure. 

The point raised by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METOALF] is a pitiful thing to me. It is that people who are 
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engaged in these honest industries must haye time to get out 
of them. What wrong have they done? None whatever. What 
are they guilty of? Nothing except the offense of supporting 
their families and supplying a food that is in demand and that 
is being consumed by hungry men and women in America. 
That is the offense they have committed. That is their way of 
making a living. Instead of building up industries, instead of 
multiplying them on every hand, we are seeking now to throttle 
some of them, to stifle some of them, to choke them to death, 
to put them out of business. Why? Because somebody en- 
gaged in another kind of business sees opposition and competi- 
tion to his particular line of business in the market place! 

Has America already reached the time when she will use the 
legislative power to tax one industry to death for the benefit 
of another—to tell one class of people, “ You can produce and 
sell your products in the open market untrammeled, but this 
other class must be penalized; they are in competition with 
you”? By this bill we are saying to them, “ Do you want them 
put out of business?” “We do.” “All right; we will put them 
out of business by the abusive use of the taxing power.” That 
is what we are doing. 

Mr. President, to my mind it is unthinkable that we will 
indulge in legislation like this. Think of the Senate of the 
United States calmly undertaking legislation of this character 
when men here representing sovereign States tell us that the 
legislation is going to kill industries; that it is going to put 
more people out of employment; that it is going to increase the 
burden of living by raising the cost of living to the people 
throughout the country! 

Mr. President, one of these days there is going to be a gen- 
uine house cleaning here. The people are getting very restive, 
and they are very unhappy over what is going on here at the 
Capital. There are all sorts of “isms” springing up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that the first speech I ever made in this body was against this 
olemargarine tax. I regarded it then as the worst piece of legis- 
lation that had been presented to the Senate in 25 years. 

I have not changed my mind about it. Through our tariff- 
taxing powers we do, under the guise of protecting American 
producers against foreign competition, impose discriminating 
taxes, sometimes for the purpose of helping one domestic indus- 
try against another domestic industry. But does the Senator 
know of a single internal-revenue tax, with one exception, ex- 
cept this, that has ever been imposed by this Government for 
the purpose of protecting one industry or one commodity against 
another commodity? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not. 8 

Mr. SIMMONS. We imposed a tax just after the war upon 
the issues of State banks for the purpose of protecting Na- 
tional banks. That was indefensible legislation. We have im- 
posed this tax upon oleomargarine to protect the butter fats of 
this country against oleomargarine, which is a product that can 
be used as a substitute for butter, and is used as a substitute 
for butter by the poor people of this country. 

With those two exceptions, I undertake to say that the Goy- 
ernment has not, up to this time, imposed an internal revenue 
tax for the express and specific purpose of protecting another 
industry against the competition of the industry so taxed. If 
the Senator knows of any other case, I would like to have him 
refer to it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know of no other case, and I thank the able 
Senator from North Carolina for his statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to inquire of the Senator from North Carolina what arguments 
were advanced in favor of this legislation at the time to which 
he refers, when he made a speech in opposition to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The arguments advanced were that butter 
was a product of the cow, that oleomargarine was a product or 
a commodity produced in this country in large quantities, and 
that butter was probably an article which people, who were 
able to buy it, preferred to oleomargarine; but that oleomar- 
garine was just as healthy a product, just as sustaining to 
human life, and just as desirable in the eyes of a large number 
of consumers of this country as butter, and that it was not fair 
to the producers of oleomargarine in this country to tax that 
product in order to increase the sales of another product in 
this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
taxation law of which I ever heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator. We have justified 
this discrimination in our tariff taxation upon the ground that 
it was necessary to protect domestic producers of this country 
against foreign competition, but when we go to impose internal 
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revenue taxes for that purpose, then there is no justification at 
all, except that we want to prefer the producer of one article 
in this country over the producer of another article in this 
country, one used by the richer, the better-to-do people, the 
other used by the poorer people of the country. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, this is a very 
important question, and to the end that it may be thoroughly 
discussed, I want to suggest the absence of a quorum. f 

Mr. HEFLIN. Just a moment. Did the Senator from North 
Carolina conclude what he had to say? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not. I simply wanted to add that if 
the Government launches into a program of imposing an in- 
ternal-reyenue tax upon one product in order to protect a 
competing product, no man can tell where the end of that sort 
of legislation would take us. Taking it as a whole, this one 
single, solitary instance of oppression in our taxing laws is the 
most glaring, the most outstanding, the most outrageous ex- 
emplification of tyranny that has ever been written by an 
American Congress into the laws of the United States, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. 
just one more word. 

If this principle is followed out, the time will come when the 
woolgrowers will seek to put some burden upon the cotton pro- 
ducers and seek to have wool used instead of cotton; and per- 
haps the cotton growers would undertake to do the same for the 
woolgrowers, the silk producers, the flax producers, and the 
linen producers. If this principle is followed out, those who pro- 
duce wheat will seek to impose some penalty upon the producers 
of corn, and on down the line. It is a very dangerous principle 
to be injected into this legislative body. 

Mr. President, this measure must not pass without a thorough 
eonsideration by this body. 

Mr. McNARY rose. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator from Oregon desire to have 
me yield to him? 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator desire at this time to submit 
the proposition for a final vote? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No: I want to discuss this measure at length, 
because it is a very bad bill. I will either yield to the Senator 
from Oregon or to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
for that purpose, I will suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. McNARY. I thought the Senator had yielded to me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will do so, if the Senator from Florida win 
withhold his suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I will withhold it if the Senator from 
Oregon is going to make a motion for a recess or an adjournment. 

Mr. McNARY. I want further to inquire of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama whether he will conclude his remarks 
within the next 35 or 40 minutes, and we may get a vote then? 


Now, 


Mr. HEFLIN. I do not think so. I am in the humor of 
speaking for about two hours. 
Mr. McNARY. That would bring us up to about 7 o'clock. 


Does the Senator think we could get a vote at that time? 

Mr, HEFLIN. No; I would not consent to a vote to-night. 
I think this bill ought to go over until Monday anyhow. 

Mr. McNARY. Under the circumstances, it being very un- 
likely that we could develop a quorum to-night, I move that the 
unanimons-consent agreement heretofore made be carried out, 
and that the Senate adjourn until Monday at 12 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously made, adjourned 
until Monday, May 26, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Exccutive nominations received by the Senate May 23, 1930 
CONSUL GENERAL 
J. Klahr Huddle, of Ohio, now a Foreign Service officer of 
class 2 and a consul, to be a consul general of the United States 
of America. 
JUDGE or THE COURT or CLAIMS 


Richard S. Whaley, of South Carolina, to be a judge of the 
Court of Claims, to succeed Samuel J. Graham, resigned, 


UNITED Stares ATTORNEYS 


Raymond U. Smith, of New Hampshire, to be United States 
attorney, distriet of New Hampshire. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired April 13, 1930.) 

Olaf Bidem, of South Dakota, to be United States attorney, 
district of South Dakota. (Ile is now serving in this office under 
an appointment expiring May 11, 1930.) 3 
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UNITED States MARSHALS 


George L. Mallory, of Arkansas, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Arkansas. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring June 15, 1930.) 

Albert C. Sittel, of California, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of California. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired April 20, 1930.) 

Frank T. Newton, of Michigan, to be United States Marshal, 
eastern district of Michigan. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring June 22, 1930.) 

Chester N. Leedom, of South Dakota, to be United States 
Marshal, district of South Dakota. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired March 5, 1930.) 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants with rank from May 8, 1930 


Second Lieut. Robert Lyle Brookings, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Maurice Milton Works, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Ivan Morris Atterbury, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. James McKinzie Thompson, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. John C. Schroeter, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Gerald Hoyle, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lient. Arthur Francis Merewether, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Jarred Vincent Crabb, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Tom William Scott, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Lawrence C. Westley, Air Corps Reserve, 

Second Lieut. John Hubert Davies, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Anthony Quintus Mustoe, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Douglas Thompson Mitchell, Air Corps Re- 
serve. 

Second Lieut. Robert Kinnaird Giovannoli, Air Corps Re- 
serve. 

Second Lieut. Clarence Edward Enyart, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Carl Harold Murray, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Edwin William Rawlings, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Julius Kahn Lacey, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Theodore Bernard Anderson, Air Corps Re-. 
serve. 

Second Lieut. George Frank McGuire, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut, Oliver Stanton Picher, Air Corps Reserve, 

Second Lieut. William Johnson Scott, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Dyke Francis Meyer, Aid Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Hugh Francis McCaffery, Air Corps Reserve. 

Seeond Lieut. Minthorne Woolsey Reed, Air Corps Reserve, 

Second Lieut. Morley Frederick Slaght, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Roy Dale Butler, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Berkeley Everett Nelson, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Archibald Johnston Hanna, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Richard August Grussendorf, Air Corps Re- 
serve, 

Second Lieut. John Hiett Ives, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Earl Calhoun, Air Corps Reserve. 

Second Lieut. Carl Ralph Feldmann, Air Corps Reserve. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


First Lieut. Joseph Julius Hornisher, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from date of appointment. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 


Lieut. Col. Ira Franklin Fravel, Air Corps, from May 14, 
1930. í 
Lieut. Col. James Alfred Moss, Field Artillery, from May 
16, 1930. 

Lieut. Col. Charles Frederick Leonard, Infantry, from May 20, 
1930, 

Lieut. Col. Henry Clay Merriam, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
May 21, 1930. 

Lieut. Col, Robert Wilbur Collins, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
May 21, 1930. 

To be lieutenant colonels 

Maj. Jacob Bartl Fickel, Air Corps, from May 14, 1930. 

Maj. Jesse Wright Boyd, Infantry, from May 16, 1930. 

Maj. Ebenezer George Beuret, Infantry, from May 20, 1930. 

Maj. Bruce La Mar Burch, Cavalry, from May 21, 1930. 

Maj. Rush Blodgett Lincoln, Air Corps, from May 21, 1930. 


To be majors 


Capt. James Bowdoin Wise, jr., Cavalry, fom May 14, 1930. 

Capt. Henry Davis Jay, Field Artitlery, from May 15, 1930. 

Capt. Clarence Maxwell Culp, Infantry, from May 16, 1930. 

Capt. Ray Lawrence Burnell, Field Artillery, from May 19, 
1930. 


1930 


Capt. Raphael Saul Chavin, Ordnance Department, from May 
20, 1930. 
Capt. John Lester Scott, Coast Artillery Corps, from May 21, 
1930, 
Capt. Philip Shaw Wood, Infantry, from May 21, 1930. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. David Marshall Ney Ross, Infantry, from May 14, 
1930. 
First Lieut. Robert Battey McClure, Infantry, from May 15, 
1630, 
First Lient. Geoffrey Cooke Bunting, Coast Artillery Corps, 
fiom May 16, 1930. 
First Lieut. Orion Lee Davidson, Infantry, from May 16, 1930. 
First Lieut. Thomas Francis Hickey, Field Artillery, from 
May 19, 1930. 
First Lieut, Leander Larson, Quartermaster Corps, from May 
20, 1930. 
First Lieut. Emmett Michael Connor, Infantry, from May 21, 
1930, 
First Lieut. Thomas Newton Stark, Infantry, from May 21, 
1930. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Thomas Adams Doxey, jr., Field Artillery, from 
May 14, 1930. 
Second Lieut, William Donald Old, Air Corps, from May 
15, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Grovener Cecil Charles, Infantry, from May 16, 
1930. 
Second Lieut. Andral Bratton, Field Artillery, from May 16, 
1930. 
Secend Lieut. Harold Mills Manderbach, Field Artillery, from 
May 19, 1930. 
Second Lieut. James Regan, jr., Infantry, from May 20, 1930. 
Second Lieut. George Laurence Holsinger, Field Artillery, 
from May 21, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Harold Witte Uhrbrock, Infantry, from May 21, 
1930. 
MEDICAL OORPS 
To be colonels 
Lieut, Col. Leartus Jerauld Owen, Medical Corps, from May 
19, 1930. 
Lieut. Col. Frank Watkins Weed, Medical Corps, from May 
19, 1930. 
Lieut. Col. William Anderson Wickline, Medical Corps, from 
May 19, 1930. 
Lieut. Col. David Sturges Fairchild, jr., Medical Corps, from 
May 19, 1930. 
To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Harry Reber Beery, Medical Corps, from May 15, 1930. 
Maj. Royal Reynolds, Medical Corps, from May 17, 1930. 
Maj. Ralph Godwin DeVoe, Medical Corps, from May 20, 1930. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

James W. Maddox to be postmaster at Elba, Ala., in place of 
J. W. Maddox. Ineumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1930. 

Thomas H. Stephens to be postmaster at Gadsden, Ala., in 
place of T. H. Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
19, 1930. 

Alberta Alexander to be postmaster at Geneva, Ala., in place 
of Alberta Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
30. 1930. 

Harvey P. Houk to be postmaster at Gurley, Ala., in place 
of H. P. Honk. Incumbent's commission expires June 30, 1930. 

Noah W. Platt to be postmaster at Headland, Ala., in place 
of N. W. Platt. Incumbents commission expires June 19, 1930. 

ALASKA 

Emil O. Bergman to be postmaster at Fort Yukon, Alaska in 
place of E. O. Bergman. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

Elbert E. Blackmar to be postmaster at Ketchikan, Alaska in 
place of E. E. Blackmar. Incumbents commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

John W. Stedman to be postmaster at Wrangell, Alaska in 
place of J. W. Stedman. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
29, 1930, 

CALIFORNIA 

Adeline M. Santos to be postmaster at Centerville, Calif., in 
place of A. M. Santos, Incumbent's commission expires June 
3, 1930. 

Alice E. Schieck to be postmaster at Eldridge, Calif., in place 
of A. E. Schieck. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 
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George A. Weishar to be postmaster at Hanford, Calif., in 
place of G. A. Weishar. Incumbent's commission expired May 
5, 1930. 7 

George P. Lovejoy to be postmaster at Petaluma, Calif., in 
8 G. P. Lovejoy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

, 1929. 

Celine M. McCoy to be postmaster at Pismo Beach, Calif., in 
place of C. M. McCoy. Incumbent's commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

Edna J. Keeran to be postmaster at Princeton, Calif., in place 
of E. J. Keeran. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1930. 

John A. Miller to be postmaster at Richmond, Calif., in place 
of J. N. Long, resigned. 

©. Lester Covalt to be postmaster at San Anselmo, Calif., in 
place of C. L. Covalt. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Frank P. Oakes to be postmaster at Tehachapi, Calif., in place 
of F. P. Oakes. Incumbent's commission expires June 19, 1930. 

Cynthia P. Griffith to be postmaster at Wheatland, Calif., in 
place of C. P. Griffith. Incumbent's commission expires June 
3, 1930. 

COLORADO 


Arthur L. Perry to be postmaster at Hotchkiss, Colo., in place 
of A. L. Perry. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1930. 

Jones C. Flint to be postmaster at Ignacio, Colo., in place of 
J. C. Flint. Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1930. 

Annie Hurlburt to be postmaster at Norwood, Colo., in place 
of Annie Hurlburt. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 
1930. 

DELAWARE 

Elizabeth P. Clayton to be postmaster at New Castle, Del., in 

place of E. H. Naylor, deceased. 


FLORIDA 


Arthur W. Lawrence to be postmaster at Clewiston, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1927. 

Edward N. Winslow to be postmaster at Cocoa, Fla., in place 
of E. N. Winslow. Incumbent’s commission expired March 11, 
1930. 

Thomas S. McNicol to be postmaster at Hollywood, Fla., in 
place of T. S. McNicol. Incumbent's commission expired May 
17, 1930. 

Charles S. Williams to be postmaster at Key West, Fla., in 
place of C. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
17, 1930. 

Hattie M. Flagg to be postmaster at Lake Wales, Fla., in 
place of H. M. Flagg. Iucumbent's commission expires May 
29, 1930. 

Mamie E. Barnes to be postmaster at Plant City, Fla., in 
place of M. E. Barnes. Incumbent's commission expires May 
26, 1930. 

Ethel P. Summitt to be postmaster at Shamrock, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1929. 

Leland M. Chubb to be postmaster at Winter Park, Fia., in 
place of L. M. Chubb. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 
1930. 

GEORGIA 


Maggie Edwards to be postmaster at Canton, Ga., in place of 
Maggie Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930. 

Jefferson B. Hatchett to be postmaster at Greenville, Ga., in 
place of J. B. Hatchett. Incumbent's commission expires May 
25, 1930. 

Minnie M. Roberts to be postmaster at Pinehurst, Ga., in place 
of M. M. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expires June 28, 
1930. 

Charles H. Travis to be postmaster at Senoia, Ga., in place of 
C. H. Travis. Incumbent's commission expires May 25, 1930. 

William B. Allen to be postmaster at Talbotton, Ga., in place 
of E. R. Mathews. Incumbent's commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Lavonia L. Mathis to be postmaster at Warm Springs, Ga., in 
place of L. L. Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 
1930. 

Wilson S. Williams to be postmaster at Woodbury, Ga., in 
place of W. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
7, 1930. 

IDAHO 

Rose J. Hamacher to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, Idaho, in 
place of R. J. Hamacher. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
6, 1930. 

ILLINOIS ; 

Charles E. Olds to be postmaster at Albany, IH., in place of 
C. E. Olds. Incumbents commission expires June 28, 1930. 
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Newton Arbaugh to be postmaster at Carmi, III., in place of 
L. E. Ude, resigned. ; 

Jacob H. HiH to be postmaster at Decatur, III., in place of 
J. H. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

William L. McKenzie to be postmaster at Elizabeth, III., in 
place of W. L. McKenzie. Incumbent's commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

Harlo F. Selby to be postmaster at Golden, IIL, in place of 
H. F. Selby. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1930. 

William L. Bauman to be postmaster at Inka, III., in place of 
W. L. Bauman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 

Mack Sparks to be postmaster at Mattoon, III., in place of 
Mack Sparks. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Harold H. Hitzeman to be postmaster at Palatine, III., in place 
of H. H. Hitzeman. Incumbent’s commission expired May 14, 
1930. 

John L. Thomas to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, III., in 
place of J. L. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
14, 1930. : 

Leonard Ott to be postmaster at Prophetstown, III., in place of 
Leonard Ott. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1930. 

Richard A. Full to be postmaster at Roanoke, Ill., in place of 
R. A. Full. Incumbent's commission expired May 18, 1930. 

Forrest E. Mattix to be postmaster at St. Elmo, III., in place 
of F. E. Mattix. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Elisabeth Widicus to be postmaster at St. Jacob, III., in 
place of Elisabeth Widicus. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 28, 1930. 

John E. Hughes to be postmaster at Toledo, III., in place of 
J. E. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expires June 28, 1930. 

August Treu to be postmaster at Villa Park, Ill., in place of 
August Treu. Incumbents commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Mancel Talcott to be postmaster at Waukegan, III., in place of 
Mancel Talcott. Incumbent's commission expires June 30, 1930. 

INDIANA 


Ernest W. Showalter to be postmaster at Brookville, Ind., in 
place of E. W. Showalter. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1930. 

Charles F. Porter to be postmaster at Hagerstown, Ind., in 
place of C. F. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1930. 

Frank B. Husted to be postmaster at Liberty, Ind., in place of 
F. B. Husted. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1930. 

Henry Suhre to be postmaster at Oldenburg, Ind., in place of 
Henry Suhre. Incumbent's commission expired May 17, 1930. 


IOWA 


James P. Hulet to be postmaster at Le Claire, Iowa, in place 
of J. P. Hulet. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 1930. 
Helene F. Brinck to be postmaster at West Point, Iowa, in 
place of H. F. Brinck, Incumbent's commission expires June 23, 
1930. 
KANSAS 

Minnie Temple to be postmaster at Bennington, Kans., in 
place of Minnie Temple. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
19, 1930. 

Charles B. Doolittle to be postmaster at Centerville, Kens., in 
place of C. B. Doolittle. Incumbent's commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

LOUISIANA 


Samuel J. Morris to be postmaster at Eunice, La., in place of 
S. J. Morris. Incumbent's commission expires June 19, 1930. 

Louis P. Bourgeois to be postmaster at Gramercy, La., in 
rent L. P. Bourgeois. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
19, 5 

Viola M. MeMillan to be postmaster at Iota, La., in place of 
V. M. McMillan. Incumbent's commission expires June 19, 1930. 

Charles J. Slack to be postmaster at Maringouin, La., in place 
of C. J. Slack. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1930. 

Blaise A. Chappuis to be postmaster at Rayne, La., in place 
of B. A. Chappuis. Incumbent’s commission expires June 19, 
1930. 

čula M. Jones to be postmaster at Trout, La., in place of 
E. M. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires June 3, 1930. 


MAINE 


Ethel M. McAllister to be postmaster at Andover, Me., in 
place of E. M. McAllister. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 16, 1930. 

Cynthia R. Clement to be postmaster at Seal Harbor, Me., 
in place of C. R. Clement. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 8, 1930, 
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Carroll M. Richardson to be postmaster at Westbrook, Me., 
in place of C. M. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 30, 1930. 

MARYLAND 


Allen M. Vanneman to be postmaster at Port Deposit, Md., 
in place of A. M. Vanneman. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 19, 1930. 

Charles W. Glasgow to be postmaster at Street, Md., in place 
A W. Glasgow. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward L. Diamond to be postmaster at Easthampton, Mass., 
in place of E. L. Diamond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 30, 1930. 

Minot F. Inman to be postmaster at Foxboro, Mass., in place 
of R. E. McKenzie, resign d. 

Richard C. Taft to be postmaster at Oxford, Mass., in place 
of R. C. Taft. Incumbent’s commission expires June 21, 1930, 


MICHIGAN 


Gordon L. Anderson to be postmaster at Armada, Mich., in 
place of G. L. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
23, 1930. 

Albert W. Lee to be postmaster at Britton, Mich., in place of 
A. W. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 1930. 

MINNESOTA 


Cecil R. Campbell to be postmaster at Ellendale, Minn., in 
place of C. R. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 30, 1930. 

Emil Kukkola to be postmaster at Finlayson, Minn., in place 
of Emil Kukkola. Incumbents commission expires June 16, 
1930. 

Charley P. Fossey to be postmaster at Lyle, Minn., in place 
of ©. P. Fossey. Incumbent’s commission expired April 15, 
1930. 

Henry E. Milbrath to be postmaster at Princeton, Minn., in 
place of H. E. Milbrath. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 28, 1929. 

Hans C. Pedersen to be postmaster at Ruthton, Minn., in 
place of H. C. Pedersen, Incumbent's commission expires June 
16, 1930. 

William M. Parker to be postmaster at Sauk Center, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Schoenhoff, resigned. 

MISSISSIPPI 


Preston C. Lewis to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Miss., in place 
of P. C. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired May 6, 1930. 
Herbert B. Miller to be postmaster at Gloster, Miss., in place 
of H. B. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires June 7, 1930. 
Ray A. Whelan to be postmaster at Indianola, Miss., in place 
of W. T. Heslep. Incumbent's commission expired February 23, 
1930. 
Della A. Myers to be postmaster at Newhebron, Miss., in 
place of L. M. T. Rutledge, removed. 
MISSOURI 


Oral G. Brown to be postmaster at Fair Play, Mo., in place 
of O. G. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired March 30, 
1930. 

Joseph Volle to be postmaster at Harrisonville, Mo., in place 
of Joseph Volle. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1929. 

Edward Becker to be postmaster at Morrisville, Mo., in place 
of Edward Becker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
30, 1930. 

Benjamin H. Cooksey to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Mo., 
in place of O. H. Hamstead. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Herbert S. Doppler to be postmaster at Weston, Mo., in place 
of H. S. Doppler. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 
1930. 3 

MONTANA 

Jack Bennett to be postmaster at Plentywood, Mont., in place 
of Jack Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expires June 21, 
1930. 

Rudolph P. Petersen to be postmaster at Rudyard, Mont., in 
place of R. P. Petersen. Incumbent's commission expires June 
21, 1930. 

NEBRASKA 

Oscar L. Lindgren to be postmaster at Bladen, Nebr., in place 
ro L. Lindgren. Incumbent's commission expired May 12, 

Carl J. Rasmussen to be postmaster at Elwood, Nebr., in 
place of ©. J. Rasmussen. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 19, 1930. : 


1950 


Mary E. Krisl to be postmaster at Milligan, Nebr., in place of 
XI. E. Krisl. Incumbent's commission expired April 5, 1930, 

Floyd Buchanan to be postmaster at Silver Creek, Nebr., in 
place of Floyd Buchanan. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 19, 1930. 

NEVADA 

Coverton K. Ryerse to be postmaster at Las Vegas, Nev., in 
place of R. B. Griffith, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

Nicholas T. Ballentine to be postmaster at Peapack, N. J., in 
place of N. T. Ballentine. Incumbent's commission expired May 
5, 1930. 

Ross E. Mattis to be postmaster at Riverton, N. J., in place of 
R. E. Mattis. Incumbent's commission expires June 23, 1930. 

Jennie Madden to be postmaster at Tuckahoe, N. J., in place 
of Jennie Madden. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30, 
1930. 

NEW MEXICO 

Ira Allmon to be postmaster at Estancia, N. Mex., in place of 
Ira Allmon. Incumbents commission expires June 30, 1930. 

Cassius G. Mason to be postmaster at Hagerman, N. Mex., in 
place of C. G, Mason. Incumbent's commission expires June 21, 
1930. 

Nora A. Keithly to be postmaster at Hot Springs, N. Mex., in 
place of N. A. Keithly. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
29, 1930. 

NEW YORK 


Eugene Velsor to be postmaster at Amityville, N. Y., in place 
of Eugene Velsor. Incumbents commission expires June 22, 
1930. 

George W. Steele to be postmaster at Brockport, N. Y., in 
place of G. W. Steele. Incumbent’s commission expires June 10, 
1930. 

Howard A, McMurray to be postmaster at Deposit, N. V., in 
place of E. H. Axtell, resigned. 

Fred S. Tripp to be postmaster at Guilford, N. Y., in place of 
F. S. Tripp. Incumbent's commission expired January 29, 1930. 

Everett S. Turner to be postmaster at Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of E. S. Turner. Incumbents commission expires June 3, 
1930. 

Jul Johnson to be postmaster at Kinderhook, N. Y., in place 
of Jul Johnson. Iucumbent's commission expired May 14, 1930. 

Sadie E. Childs to be postmaster at Lewiston, N. Y., in place 
of S. E. Childs. Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1930. 

J. Frank Engelbert to be postmaster at Nichols, N. Y., in 
place of J. F. Engelbert. Incumbent's commission expires June 
15, 1930. z 

John W. Hedges to be postmaster at Pine Plains, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Hedges. Incumbent's commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

Frank P. Harrison to be postmaster at Roslyn, N. Y., in 
place of F. P. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

John E. Rickman to be postmaster at Franklin, N. C., in place 
of S. L. Franks. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Walter D. Warren to be postmaster at Sylva, N. C., in place 
of W. D. Warren. Incumbents commission expires June 19, 
1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Gustay E. Gunderson to be postmaster at Antler, N. Dak., in 
place of W. E. Knox, deceased. 

Kathryn Savage to be postmaster at Braddock, N. Dak., in 
place of Kathryn Savage. Incumbents commission expired 
March 25, 1930. 

Fredrich A. Rettke to be postmaster at Niagara, N. Dak., in 
place of F. A. Rettke. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1930. 

Cornelius Rowerdink to be postmaster at Strasburg, N. Dak., 
in place of Cornelius Rowerdink. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 18, 1929. 

Joseph J. Simon to be postmaster at Thompson, N. Dak., in 
place of J. J. Simon. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

OHIO 


James E. Davis to be postmaster at Belmont, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 

Joseph E. Walker to be postmaster at Greenfield, Ohio, in 
place of J. E. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

mily C. Crowe to be postmaster at Windam, Ohio, in place 
of E. C. Crowe. Incumbent’s commission expires June 14, 1930. 
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OREGON 

Elizabeth E. Jolinson to be postmaster at Gresham, Oreg., 
in place of E. E. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1930. 

John N. Williamson to be postmaster at Prineville, Oreg., in 
place of J, N. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 18, 1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Otho H. Tavenner to be postmaster at Berwyn, Pa., in place 
see H. Tavenner. Incumbent’s commission expires June 28, 
1 rs 
J. Richard Duncan to be postmaster at Heilwood, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

John K. Ellis to be postmaster at Jeddo, Pa., in place of 
J. K. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired March 6, 1930. 

Ada S. Hollinger to be postmaster at Hanover, Pà., in place 
of D. G. Hollinger, deceased. 


PORTO. RICO 


America R. de Graciani to be postmaster at Eusenada, 
P. R., in place of A. R. de Graciani. Iucumbent's commission 
expires June 2, 1930. 

Rafael del Valle to be postmaster at San Juan, P. R., in place 
of 72 5 50 del Valle. Incumbent's commission expired December 
16, 1929. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Henry L. Yager to be postmaster at Barrington, R. I., in 
place of H. L. Yager. Incumbent's commission expires June 
22, 1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Andrew L. Dickson to be postmaster at Calhoun Falls, S. C., 
in place of A. L. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 8, 1930. 

Richard F. Smith to be postmaster at Clio, S. C., in place 
of R. F. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires June 1, 1930. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


John R. Todd to be postmaster at Bowdle, S. Dak., in place 
of J. R. Todd. Ineumbent’s commission expires June 21. 1930. 
TEN NESSEE 

William R. Robinson to be postmaster at Charlotte, Tenn.. 
in place of W. R. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 14, 1930. 

Columbus L. Parrish to be postmaster at Henderson, Tenn., 
in place of ©. L. Parrish. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 22, 1930. 

William 8. Tune to be postmaster at Shelbyville, Tenn., in 
place of W. S. Tune. Incumbents commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

TEXAS 


James T. Gray to be postmaster at Camp Wood, Tex., in 
place of J. T. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Zettie Kelley to be postmaster at Diboll, Tex., in place of 
Yettie Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 1930. 

Arthur R. Franke to be postmaster at Goliad, Tex., in place 


of A. R. Franke. Incumbent’s commission expires June 30. 
1930. 

Roy B. Nichols to be postmaster at Houston, Tex., in place 
of R. B. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 

Minnie S. Parish to be postmaster at Huntsville, Tex., in 


place of M. S. Parish. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13. 1930. 

Milton S. Fenner to be postmaster at Karnes City, Tex., in 
place of M. S. Fenner. Incumbent's commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

Richard T. Polk to be postmaster at Killeen, Tex., in place of 
R. T. Polk. Incumbent’s commission expires May 26, 1930. 

Alice Crow to be postmaster at Kountze, Tex., in place of 
Alice Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired April 3, 1930. 

Homer Howard to be postmaster at Lockney, Tex., in place 
of Homer Howard. Incumbent's commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

Myrtle L. Hurley to be postmaster at Robert Lee, Tex., in 
place of M. L. Hurley. Incumbents commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

Frank B. Hall to be postmaster at San Saba, Tex., in place 
of N. K. Lidstone, resigned. 

Fred W. Hines to be postmaster at Wiergate, Tex.. in place 
of F. W. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expired February 1, 
1930. 
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VIRGINIA 


Annie G. Davey to be postmaster at Evington, Va., in place 
of A. G. Davey. Incumbent's commission expires June 8, 1930. 

William W. Middieton to be postmaster at Mount Jackson, 
Va., in place of W. W. Middleton. Incumbents commission 
expires June 30, 1930. ` 

Mollie H. Gettle to. be postmaster at Rustburg, Va., in place 
of M. H. Gettle. Incumbent’s commission expires June 8, 1930. 

Ernest H. Croshaw to be postmaster at Stony Creek, Va., in 
place of E. H. Croshaw. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
30, 1930. 

Frank L. Schofield to be postmaster at University of Rich- 
mond, Va., in place of F. L. Schofield. Incumbent's commission 
expired May 4, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 


Tyrah D. Logsdon to be postmaster at Endicott, Wash., in 
place of T. D. Logsdon. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. s 

Walter J. Hunziker to be postmaster at Langley, Wash., in 
place of W. J. Hunziker. Incumbents commission expires 
June 21, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Lydia P. Miller to be postmaster at Dorothy, W. Va., in place 
of Etta Halstead. Incumbent resigned. 

Clarence E. Brazeal to be postmaster at Maybeury, W. Va., 
in piace of C. E. Brazeal. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 30, 1930. 

Florence Bills to be postmaster at Williamstown, W. Va., in 
place of Florence Bills. Incumbent's commission expires June 
80, 1930. 

Mamie H. Barr to be postmaster at Winfield, W. Va., in place 
of M. H. Barr. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

WISCONSIN 


Joseph Kuchenmeister to be postmaster at Almena, Wis., in 
place of Joseph Kuchenmeister. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires June 21, 1930. 8 

Emma V. Clark to be postmaster at Black Earth, Wis., in 
place of E. V. Clark. Incumbent's commission expires June 
19, 1930. 

Alwin W. Kallies to be postmaster at Bonduel, Wis., in place 
of A. W. Kallies. Incumbent’s commission expires June 19, 
1930. 

Charles V. Walker to be postmaster at Bruce, Wis., in place 
of C. V. Walker. Incumbents commission expires June 23, 1930. 
. Emma Thompson to be postmaster at Deer Park, Wis., in 
place of Emma Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 19, 1930. 

Raymond E. G. Schmidt to be postmaster at De Forest, Wis., 
in place of R. E. G. Schmidt. Incumbent's commission expires 
June 21, 1930. 

Bert B. Powers to be postmaster at Fennimore, Wis., in place 
of B. B. Powers. Incumbent’s commission expires June 19, 1930. 

Henry E. Johnson to be postmaster at Frederic, Wis., in place 
of H. E. Johnson. Incumbents commission expires June 19, 
1930. 

George S. Eklund to be postmaster at Gillett, Wis., in place 
of G. S. Eklund. Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 1930. 

Charles E. Juza to be postmaster at Haugen, Wis., in place 
of C. F. Juza. Incumbent’s commission expires June 21, 1930. 

Peter O. Virum to be postmaster at Junction City, Wis., in 
place of P. O. Virum. Incumbent's commission expires June 23, 
1930. 

William McMahon to be postmaster at Lancaster, Wis, in 
place of William McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 21, 1930. 

Laurence G. Clark to be postmaster at Middleton, Wis., in 
pol of L. G. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires June 21, 
1930. 

Harry V. Holden to be postmaster at Orfordville, Wis., in 
place of H. V. Holden. Incumbent's commission expires June 
23, 1930. 

Lewis W. Cattanach to be postmaster at Owen, Wis., in place 
of L. W. Cattanach. _Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 
1930. 

Frank H. Colburn to be postmaster at Shiocton, Wis., in place 
of F. H. Colburn. Incumbent’s commission expires June 19, 
1930. 

Maud E. Johnston to be postmaster at Spencer, Wis., in place 
of M. E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 
1930. 
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Robert L. Raymond to be postmaster at Campbellsport, Wis., 
in place of William Martin. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 29, 1927. 

WYOMING 

Forest H. Gurney to be postmaster at Buffalo, Wyo., in place 

of P. A. Gatchell, jr., removed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friway, May 23, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most Gracious Lord God, bless us with quiet minds and subdue 
restless wills that hurry to and fro. Enable us to trust Thee 
where reason can not understand. Take the north wind out of 
our skies, and may we cherish the fragrance and the beauty 
that drips for all. Look after the soil of our hearts; give it 
depth of pure love and honest purpose. We thank Thee that 
no price is set on the lavish springtime. May it enrich our 
imaginations, our affections, and our characters. He who loves 
the trees, the flowers, and the singing birds loves the Infinite 
Soul that radiates in stars and stirs in clods, that gilds the 
clouds and greens the earth of May. Glory be to Thee, O Lord, 
most high. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be com- 
menced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon, for the determination of the 
title to all or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian 
thereto, and to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their 
tributaries, together with the right to control the use thereof, 
authorizing all persons claiming to have an interest in said 
land, water, or the use thereof to be made parties or to inter- 
vene in said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the 
United States courts over such cause; 

H. R. 2152. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised 
Statutes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.); 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of contracts between the United States 
and Goldberg & Levkoff; g 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle ef New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

H. R. 7333. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 

H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commeniorative purposes, of the battle field of 
Saratoga, N. X.; and 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. X., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 
N. Y. 


1930 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act 
of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws 
of Alaska) ; 

H. R. 3261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality, but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex.; 

H. R. 8296. An act to amend the act of May 25, 1926, entitled 
“An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 

oses "5 

H. R. 10175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended ; 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
te certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases; 

H. R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: - 

S. 35. An act for the relief of James W. Nugent; 

S. 107. An act establishing additional land offices in the States 
of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of August Mohr; 

S. 1270. An act providing for the construction of roads on 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; 

S. 1317. An act to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of 
the six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas, 
and to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of him- 
self or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler; 

S. 1447. An act for the relief of Pasquale Iannacone; 

S. 1536. An act for the relief of Blanch Broomfield ; 

S. 1697. An act for the relief of Peter C. Hains, jr.; 

S. 1785. An act providing for the construction of roads on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; 

S. 1985. An act providing against misuse of official badges; 

S. 2334. An act for the relief of Wallace E. Ordway; 

S. 2895. An act authorizing the bands or tribes of Indians 
known and designated as the Middle Oregon or Warm Springs 
Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to submit their 
claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 3068. An act to amend section 355 of the Revised Statutes ; 

S. 3165. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just 
compensation for the remainder of the leased district lands; 
S8. 3490. An act to define, regulate, and license real-estate 
brokers and real-estate salesmen; to create. a real-estate com- 
mission in the District of Columbia; to protect the public 
against fraud in real-estate transactions; and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrange with States for the education, medical attention, and 
relief of distress of Indians, and for other purposes ; 

S. 8712. An act to establish a military record for Charles 
Morton Wilson; : 

S. 3938. An act authorizing the construction of the Michaud 
division of the Fort Hall Indian irrigation project, Idaho, an 
appropriation therefor, and the completion of the project, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 4002. An act providing for the construction of roads on the 
Rocky Boy Indian Reservation in the State of Montana ; 

S. 4064. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa; 

S. 4205. An act to amend paragraph (6) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended ; 

S. 4242. An act to fix the salaries of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia ; r 
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8.4538. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Missouri River between 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr. ; and 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution declaring the transfer of the 
St. Charles Bridge over the Missouri River on National High- 
way No. 40 not a sale. 

SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] as Speaker pro tempore to-morrow, 
in case the House should be in session. 


APPROPRIATION FOR MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, CONTINGENT FUND OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 343, to supply a 
deficiency in the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,894.31 is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
supply a deficiency in the contingent fund of the House of Represen- 
tatives for the fiscal year 1930, for miscellaneous items, exclusive of 
salaries and labor unless specifically ordered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and including reimbursement to the official stenographers to 
committees for the amounts actually and necessarily paid out by them 
for transeribing hearings. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. RAGON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of H. R. 8479, to amend section 7 of 
Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of House bill 8479, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth 
Congress, approved May 15, 1928, be amended by adding thereto the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That the unexpended and unallotted 
balance of said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, may be. 
allotted by the Secretary of War on the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers in the reimbursement of levee districts or others for ex- 
penditures for the construction, repair, or maintenance of any flood- 
control work on any tributaries of the Mississippi River that may be 
threatened, impaired, or destroyed by flood or that have been impaired, 
damaged, or destroyed by flood; and also in the construction, repair, 
or maintenance, and in the reimbursement of levee districts or others 
for the construction, repair, or maintenance of any flood-control work 
on any of the tributaries of the Mississippi River that have been im- 
paired, damaged, or destroyed by caving banks or that may be threat- 
ened or impaired by caving banks of such tributaries, whether or not 
such caving has taken place during a flood stage. 

With the following committee amendment: 

On page 2, line 2, after the word “tributaries,” insert the words 
“or outlets.” 

Page 2, line 12, after the word “stage,” insert: “Provided further, 
That if the Chief of Engineers finds that it has been or will be necessary 
or advisable to change the location of any such flood-control work in 
order to provide the protection contemplated by this section, such 
change may be approved and/or authorized.” ; 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the amount 
heretofore authorized will not be changed nor the amount 
appropriated. 

Mr. RAGON. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman whether the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Rem] approves this bill? 

Mr. RAGON. Oh, yes. 

Mr, TILSON. It comes from his committee. 

Mr. RAGON. It came out of his committee with a unani- 
mous report. As I understand, he has been called away, and 
that is the reason he is not calling up the bill. 

Mr. TILSON.. The gentleman from Arkansas can state that 
the gentleman from “Illinois is familiar with this proposition 
and approves of it? 

Mr. RAGON. He is. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. I would like to ask the gentleman the 
amount of the unexpended balance, 

Mr. RAGON. There was $1,100,000 spent and $5,000,000 was 
authorized, so there is about $3,800,000 unexpended. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is not the bill rather far-reaching and 
different from the original purpose? Does it not provide for re- 
imbursement for the breaking of levees, whether through floods 
or otherwise, and does not that change the original purpose? 

Mr. RAGON. No. The reimbursement provided is merely 
for bankrupt districts. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, may I suggest that before the 
time to object expires the gentleman be allowed to make an 
explanation of this bill, It is a rather important matter to 
bring up in-this way, and I think the House should be prop- 
erly informed before it considers legislation in this way. It is 
understood that the statement is to be made under a reservation 
of objection. : 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that a great 
emergency exists at this time. The Arkansas River is banked 
full and has been out of its banks in many places within the 
last 10 days. Practically all of the levees on the Red River 
have been washed away, and the Ouachita River is in the 
same condition. Those are the rivers I know about. 

This bill seeks to make effective what we intended to do un- 
der section 7 of the flood control act; that is, to take care 
of those districts that are beyond the back-water area of the 
Mississippi River, those rivers which are tributaries to the 
Mississippi. 

There are three things involved. First, the question of reim- 
bursement will apply only to the few districts which are finan- 
cially involved. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman mean by reimburse- 
ment? 

Mr. RAGON. I will state that to the gentleman, Imme- 
diately following the flood of 1927 these levees were washed 
away, and along the Arkansas River in particular there is 
nothing in the world but a sand bank. These sand banks 
wash badly and sand worse. Many of these districts went in 
there and built back their levees; that is, as to some of them 
they built them entirely back and as to others they built them 
as far back as they could. We are seeking to help those dis- 
tricts that were not able to borrow the money because the 
districts were bonded to the limit. The individual commis- 
sioners in some instances pledged their own credit in order 
to get this money. If they had waited until the flood control 
act had passed, the Government would bave gone in there and 
built these levees for them. The engineers have always mani- 
fested a desire to help these people, but under the construction 
of the Comptroller General they could not do it. 

This is with respect to the item of reimbursement and only 
covers the period between 1927 and the passage of the flood 
control act. 

Mr. SNELL. Do I understand this is extending assistance 
that is not provided for in the regular flood control act? 

Mr. RAGON. No; it does not. We passed the Federal flood 
control act thinking it would take care of this situation, 

Mr. SNELL. Then this is a new interpretation of that act? 

Mr. RAGON. I may say that is correct; yes. 

Mr. PARKS. -It is purely and simply a matter of inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; and it only applies where the districts 
are in a bankrupt condition. In other words, if they had waited 
until the flood control act passed, it would have cost the Goy- 
ernment a great deal more money to have done this work than 
it cost the citizens whe went in there and got on the job 
immediately. 

Mr. SNELL. How much will this cost? 

Mr. RAGON. That is a little difficult to say. I believe 
$300,000 would cover the cases about which I know. On reim- 
bursement the claims have not been filed in full. We had that 
question before the Committee on Flood Control. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Were these expenditures made by these 
citizens or communities in anticipation of reimbursement by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; they thought the Federal flood control 
act would take care of it. 

Now, there is another question involved here and that is the 
question of the relocation of levees. The Government went in 
at a number of places and found it was their duty to rebuild 


- these levees under section 7, but, under the construction that 


had been put upon the law by the Comptroller General and the 
Chief of Engineers, it was held they had no authority to relo- 
eate a levee. In other words, they had to leave it alone because 
they had no authority to go out there and build the levee in a 
more practical place. They have always maintained they should 
do this, but they have not had the authority; and last year I 
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introduced a bill and it went through the committee and through 
the House and the Senate providing for one of these relocations. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. Suppose the gentleman explains to the member- 
ship of the House why section 7 was placed in the bill and out 
of what this comes, 

Mr. RAGON. Section 7 was placed there to cover those dis- 
tricts that are not in a backwater area nor on the Mississippi, 
but it applies to all the tributaries—the Ohio, the Wabash, the 
Red, the White, the Arkansas, the Missouri, and the Upper 
Mississippi—in the area above the backwaters, and the reim- 
bursement feature only applies where the districts were unable 
to take care of themselves at that time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This matter, of course, is in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Flood Control? 

Mr, RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It happens that my colleague, the chair- 
man of that committee [Mr. Rem] is unavoidably absent, haying 
left the city only yesterday. This matter is brought up now; 
why could it not have been taken up while he was here, and why 
can it not rest until he comes back? 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem] and E 
are in strict agreement, and I am acting on his suggestion. 
His suggestion was that the gentleman from Nebraska report 
the bill, and the gentleman from Nebraska was to call it up, but 
he was not on the floor when the House convened, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The present occupant of the floor is not 
a member of the Flood Control Committee? 

Mr. RAGON. No; but it is my bill, and that is the reason I 
was recognized. I will say that it is eminently satisfactory to 
the gentleman from IIlinois and he would have called it up if 
he had been here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When was the bill reported out by the 
Flood Control Committee? 

Mr. RAGON. It was passed last week, but here is a situa- 
tion which I think the gentleman does not understand. The 
entire southeast section of Arkansas along the Red and the 
Ouachita Rivers is under water. For miles there is as much 
as 10 feet of water. I can show the gentleman pictures of the 
situation. These pictures have been on the front pages of 
the papers almost every morning lately. This water is going to 
recede aud the question we are confronted with is how we are 
going to relocate these levees without any authority in the 
engineers of the Army. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But, of course, that condition has ex- 
isted ever since this bill was reported out by the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

Mr, RAGON. No; it has not. While the emergency has 
existed to some extent on my river, the Arkansas, on the Red and 
the others the emergency has developed within the last few clays. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It does seem to me that in the interest 
of the usual, orderly procedure, some member of the Committee 
on Flood Control should show an interest in the matter. 

Mr. RAGON. May I suggest to my friend that I know he 
does not want to impute any improper motives to me? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Certainly not. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sears] 
sits right here, and I called the gentleman at his office as soon 
as the Speaker said he would recognize me, but the gentleman 
did not get here in time to make the request. The gentleman 
is on the Flood Control Committee and was delegated by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rem] to take this action, 

Mr. HASTINGS. And he is the gentleman who made the 
report from the committee? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. It is a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee, and they held hearings on the bill for a couple of days. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON, Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Has the gentleman conferred with my colleague 
from Missouri [Mr. SHorr], who is a member of the Flood 
Control Committee? 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Sxort} is 
as strong for this bill as I am, but he is not in the city. 

Mr. DYER. He is very much in favor of it also? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: They have had about 20 floods 
in the St. Francis Valley, due to the fact the levees have been 
destroyed in part, and they have no money with which to re- 
place them. A very serious situation exists in that section. 

Mr. RAGON. That is true. 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will this bill take care of that 
situation? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; this bill takes care of that. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Then, this bill will be of benefit 
to the St. Francis Valley? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes; certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Racon, a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

y FAKE ADVERTISING 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, in a Washington paper z this 
morning I noticed the following advertisement : 


Ciairvoyant, the man who knows. 

Two entrances, 608 Twelfth Street NW., 1203 F Street NW., up one 
flight over Woolworth’s 5 and 10 cent store. 

Do you want to know? 

He tells you the truth, good or bad. 

This strange man sees the way and tells it all. Just what your life 
has been. Just what it will be. Tells you when and whom you will 
marry; whether husband, wife, or sweetheart is true or false. Tells as 
to changes, travel, loss, or absent friends ; divorce, wills, deeds, Whether 
it is best to buy or sell. He tells the good and the bad. A visit will 
convince you of his wonderful power. 

Something tells you this is the man. You feel the impulse to call. 
Do not delay. 

A FAKE AND A FRAUD 


Every intelligent person knows these so-called clairvoyants 
are fakes and frauds. If there is no way to reach these fakers 
who are defrauding many simple-minded people, a way ought 
to be provided. It is a matter the District Affairs Committee 
should at once take up and consider. One would think the day 
of the fortune teller is in the past, and yet we find these 
fakers fleecing people in the Capital of the Nation. What are 
the organizations that stand for truth in advertising doing 
throughout the country to put these fakers out of business? 
The truth is the newspapers and magazines ought not to carry 
these advertisements through which great numbers of unsus- 
pecting people are defrauded and deluded. 

SHOULD NOT GO THROUGH MAILS 


Such advertisements should not be permitted to be carried 
through the mails. What is the Post Office Department doing to 
stop such fraudulent schemes? If papers and magazines that 
carry such unworthy advertisements are excluded from the 
mails, they would quit accepting them in their columns. 

If there is no authority in law to cover such cases, then the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads or some other com- 
mittee having jurisdiction should take appropriate action to 
shut such defrauding schemes out of the mails. 

CHEATING AND SWINDLING 

In Georgia such cheats and swindlers as “fortune tellers” 
“clairvoyants,” and the like can be reached under a statute 
making cheating and swindling a misdemeanor. There should 
be such a statute in the District of Columbia and in every State 
of the Union. These common cheats and swindlers ought to be 
prosecuted and given chain-gang sentences wherever and when- 
ever they show up. The country ought to be ridded of them, 
and the foolish people upon whom these criminals prey pro- 
tected against them and against such “ rotten bunk.” 

DENNIS E. ALWARD 
Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand the follow- 
ing telegram: 
Hon. GRANT M. HUDSON, 
Congressman from Michigan, House Office Building: 
Secretary of the Senate Dennis E. Alward passed away to-day at noon. 
Mytes F. Gray, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Alward entered the service of this House in 
May, 1896, as superintendent of the document room. On April 
1, 1897, he received appointment as reading clerk, and served in 
that capacity until April 26, 1911, a period of more than 14 
years. During that extended service he was recognized as a 
most efficient public servant. Mr. Alward was a gentleman of 
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the highest character and the highest attainment in culture and 
engaging personality. Mr. Alward held many positions of trust 
and honor in his home State. At the time of his death he was 
secretary of the Michigan State Senate, which position he had 
held for a number of years. His passing away is a distinct 
loss to my community, to the State of Michigan, and to the 
Nation at large. 
CLAIM OF THE CITY OF PARK PLACE 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 6414, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 6414) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United 
States to hear and determine the claim of the city of Park Place, hereto- 
fore an independent municipality, but now a part of the city of 
Houston, Tex. 


The Senate amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, after “determine,” insert “and report to Congress.” 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

MARIJUNE CRON 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, beginning at the star. 

The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
478) for the relief of Marijune Cron. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of subdivision H of section 
10 of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” as amended by the act of February 12, 
1927, be, and the same are hereby, made to apply to Marijune Cron, 
widow of Warren M. Cron, who was fatally injured on July 30, 1923, 
while performing his duties as an employee of the United States 
Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, near Boise, Idaho. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


O. B. SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
794) for the relief of C. B. Smith. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to C. B. Smith, of Elizabeth- 
town, Hardin County, Ky., the sum of $10,000 in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for injuries arising out of a 
gunshot wound inflicted by the discharge of a machine gun in Eliza- 
bethtown on April 6, 1918. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 5, strike out the figures “ $10,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation may have until midnight to-night to file the report on 
the bill S. 51. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, and I am not 
going to object to this request, but requests relating to ex- 


traneous matters should not be brought up during the con- 


sideration of the Private Calendar. I shall object to any 
further requests until the House is ready to adjourn to-night. 
I think it is only fair that while we are considering the Private 
Calendar it should not be interrupted by such requests. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I intended to speak to the 
leader of the majority but was detained. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not going to object to this, but anything 
outside of the Private Calendar should wait until we are 
through for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if we are going to consider the Private Calendar 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope so; I hope that we may go right along 
with the Private Calendar. 

BELLE CLOPTON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
913) for the relief of Belle Clopton. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. SNELL]. 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $1,000 to Belle Clopton, of Covington, 
Ky., on account of injuries sustained when struck by a post-office mail 
truck in said city on December 24, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FRENCH BARK “ FRANCE” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9824) for the relief of the owners of the French bark France. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $530 to reimburse the owners of the French bark France for a fine 
imposed for failure to furnish a crew list on the proper form as required 
by section 36, act of February 5, 1917, on the occasion of the vessel's 
arrival at Baltimore on July 23, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


Is there objection? 


CATHARINE KEARNEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
919) for the relief of the father of Catharine Kearney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the dependency of the father been established to the 
satisfaction of the committee? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. The Post Office Department says there 
wus contributory negligence, but the fact of the matter is that 
while the mail carrier might have made a left turn, the sun was 
in his eyes, and while the department stated he could have 
stopped, he went right ahead. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the gentleman misunderstood 
the question. Has the dependency of the father been established 
by proof before the committee? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
| Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the father of Catharine Kear- 
ney, of Manhattan Borough, New York City, the sum of $10,000 as 
damages sustained by reason of the Killing of said Catharine Kearney, 
who died in Manhattan Borough, New York City, on March 24, 1919, as 
a result of injuries received at New York City on March 24, 1919, by 
being run down by a Government-owned automobile truck operated by 
an employee of the United States mail service under the jurisdiction 
of the New York post office; such sum of $10,000 to be distributed to 
said decedent’s father and next of kin as damages in an action for 
causing death by a wrongful act under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

With the following committee amendments : 

Page 1, Une 7, strike out “$10,000” and insert 35,000.“ 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ York,” insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 


Is there objection? 


agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the 
amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


Amendment by Mr. Irwin: Page 2, line 3, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “ $5,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by nice. the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


O. O. CROSBY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
1499) for the relief of C. O. Crosby. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to know something about this bill. 

a IRWIN. What would the gentleman like to know about 
it 

Mr. COLLINS. Why we are going to pay the sum of 
$3,765.01. 

Mr. IRWIN. This bill is like a number of others that are 
recommended by the Post Office Department, where there is a 
shortage, and where it is not shown that the postmaster was 
negligent in any way. It is not a matter of the payment of 
money, but is a matter of relieving these people. It is a mat- 
ter of bookkeeping. We have had a number of those cases, 
where the same thing has taken place. 

Mr. COLLINS. But in this particular case the shortage of 
the clerk in the office amounted to only about $1,200, according 
to the report of the post-office inspector, and you are under- 
taking to refund to the postmaster $3,765. I would like to know 
why you are recommending this. 

Mr. IRWIN. There was a shortage which was evidently 
covered by the burning of the records of the post office. The 
department in making the investigation stated that there is no 
question but that the postmaster was responsible for the amount 
charged. But the postmaster had no control of his assistants 
whatever. They were not appointed by him, and he was in no 
way responsible for their acts. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the gentleman has not answered the 
question I asked him. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think I can answer the gentleman. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Postmaster General, which will be 
found on page 3 of the report in his letter, there is the state- 
ment that there would be no loss whatever to the Government 
in allowing the postmaster credit for the $3,765. That arises 
from the fact that these money orders were already paid. The 
vouchers could not be accounted for by reason of this fire, and 
the money-order clerk admitted taking some of these funds. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman undertake to say that 
the money orders have actually been paid? 

Mr. McMILLAN. All paid. 

Mr. COLLINS. And, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
been paid, the post-office inspector still has charged the post- 
master with them? 

Mr. McMILLAN. That renresents lost money orders that 
can not be accounted for, all of which had already been paid. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Clerk reported the bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to credit the account of C. O. Crosby, 
postmaster at Walterboro, 8. C., with the sum of $3,765.01, covering 
a shortage in his accounts believed to be due in large part to the 
destruction of paid money orders in a fire in the post office on March 
28, 1926, and to some extent to the embezzlement of funds by a 
former clerk in the post office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
G. T. HANSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1582) for the relief of G. T. Hanson. 
The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to lay 
that bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

HANNAH ODEKIRK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7299) for the relief of Hannah Odekirk. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to issue a patent under the home- 
stead entry of Heber Odekirk to his widow, Hannah Odekirk, for the 
southeast quarter section 26, township 2 south, range 2 west, Uintah 
special meridian, Utah : Provided however, That in addition to the usual 
fees and commissions payable under existing laws said Hannah 
Odekirk shall pay the sum of $1.25 per acre for the land so entered, 
which latter sum shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States and disposed of in the same manner as other proceeds derived 
from the sale of lands within the former Uintah Indian Reservation, 
Utah, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS, YUMA RECLAMATION PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 650) for the payment of damages to certain citizens of 
California caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the 
natural flow of water being placed in the Picacho and No-Name 
Washes by an agency of the United States. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
why should the Government pay this claim? 

Mr. SWING. Well, that is a fair question. I think that 
ordinarily the Government ought cheerfully to subject itself to 
the same rules of law as it requires its private citizens to sub- 
ject themselves to in a case of injury done to one of them by 
another. 

Now, while we do not want any precedent imposing on the 
Government any high duty in the performance of this kind of 
work, yet it seems to me that the Government engineers ought 
to be required to exercise ordinary care, as you and I under- 
stand that word in law. If the construction were done in a 
manner that would obviously defeat its purpose, if there had 
been a lack of ordinary care, and the citizens had no control 
over the selection of the engineer, he being an agency selected in 
Washington and sent out there, and they haying to permit him 
to do the job in the way he chooses, and the evidence shows 
clearly that he did not use ordinary care, I think the citizens 
ought to be able to recover the loss sustained owing to the 
Government officer’s negligence. 

I am personally and intimately acquainted with this little 
settlement, which exists in Imperial County in the district I 
haye the honor to represent, and I visited this place many 
times when I was district attorney and have visited it since I 
haye been a Member of Congress. I know most of these people 
personally. Some of them were owners and some had leases 
thereon. This land is all held in small tracts, by comparatively 
poor people. I think 20 acres would be the average size of the 
tracts. Some are as small as 10 acres. But a large number 
of poor people are located on this Government project, which 
is a part of the Yuma project, largely in Arizona; but this 
small part of it happens to be in California. 

Mr. COLLINS. This case is quite unusual. An embankment 
broke and overflowed some lands, and the Government is now 
ealled upon to pay damages which these people claim to have 
sustained by reason of that break in the embankment. 

If Congress starts the precedent of paying such claims, then 
people along the banks of the Mississippi or other streams that 
are subject to overflow should also be compensated when the 
levees break. This means that Congress will be called on in 
the future to pay claims running into millions of dollars, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have observed that the committee has 
prepared an amendment which was recommended by the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, and which is in accord 
with the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, to the 
effect that the money shall be paid out of the reclamation fund. 
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Does that change the situation in the opinion of my colleague 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think so, because when the prin- 
ciple is recognized it is recognized for all p 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is this land included in the reclamation 
projects of the United States? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Are not the different funds carried 
separately? 

Mr. SWING. On the books the accounts are carried sepa- 
rately, but the funds are not. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Here is a project where a reservoir was 
built to take care of this particular project. Because it was 
unsuccessful, the people come asking the Government for relief. 
According to this bill, it would come out of the general fund. 
Should it not come out of that particular fund? Because it was 
unfortunate when the flood came, this claim ought not to be 
charged off to the general fund. 

Mr. SWING. If, of course, the settlers on this project must 
pay for their own damage, then we are merely running around 
in a circle and getting back to the same place where we started. 
The result is a denial of any relief, because instead of affording 
them relief, we turn around and make them pay it out of their 
own pockets. It is put in this form on the recommendation of 
the Budget and the Reclamation Commissioner. As I stated a 
moment ago, the local settlers on the project had not a single 
word to say as to who is to be sent there to be engineer on the 
project, or advise him in any particular. If he does wrong, if 
he fails to use ordinary care, it is chargeable to the Reclama- 
tion Service, which sent him there, and therefore should be paid 
out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not quite agree with the gentle- 
man’s conclusions, that because this damage arises over the 
whole project, therefore the project should bear the expense of 
the damage. No doubt special damages did not occur to all the 
people in the project, but to only a few, and there were some 
who did not ineur damages; and to make the whole project pay 
it does not mean, exactly as I see it, What the gentleman says. 

Mr. SWING. If that principle was carried to the extreme, it 
might result in the project being required to pay its own relief, 
although the damage was due to the gross negligence of the 
engineer over whom they had no control. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the project ought to stand the 
damages in this case, because these engineers were there for the 


purpose of improving the project, by making a reservoir that ` 


would take care of the excess water, at time of special flood. 
Surely the general reclamation fund should not be chargeable 
with a flood condition, and the project which was getting the 
benefit of this construction ought to be willing to stand the 
expense of the damages. 

Mr. SWING. I would agree with the gentleman if it was a 
special flood, different from what usually happens in the dis- 


trict, but the evidence which was presented to the committee in 
the form of convincing affidavits, showed that this kind of a 


rainfall had happened in years before and that the engineers 


were chargeable with knowledge of this sort of thing. It had 


happened the year before. In fact, it happened within a year 
after they built this flimsy reservoir out of sand, insufficient in 
size and material to do even what they undertook to do. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think that the committee amendment 
which says that the funds disbursed under this act shall not be 
chargeable to or repaid by the water users of the Yuma project, 
ought to go out, and I feel constrained to object unless that is 
eliminated from the bill, because this project ought to stand 
that damage, and it should not be crowded over onto the general 
reclamation fund. 

Mr. SWING. I will be compelled to yield to the gentleman's 
viewpoint, of course. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Surely the other projects ought not to 
come here and ask the general reclamation fund to make a con- 
tribution to this damage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman view these projects 
as being separate entities, charged with the maintenance and 
eare of conditions that arise in connection therewith? 

Mr. SWING. Under all circumstances, yes; but as far as 
the selection of the engineers and managers of these projects 
is concerned, the selection is made in Washington, and the 
engineer or manager the settlers never see until he arrives, and 
they have no control over them as to what they shall do or 
not- do; that is all controlled from Washington: So, in all 
fairness and justice, they should not be held responsible for 
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what this engineer does, if he is guilty of gross negligence. I 
am only holding the Government to ordinary care. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is nothing in this record to show 
that this person was guilty of gross negligence. 

Mr. SWING. It is found by the committee on the evidence, 
and it is on page 3 of the report: 


But even if it were otherwise, there appears to be a total failure on 
the part of the engineers in the construction of this reservoir to provide 
a storage basin and spillway adequate either in size or construction 
to handle flood waters which ought to have been reasonably expected 
in that section. 


The words “ gross negligence” are in the next sentence. 

Mr. STAFFORD, There is nothing in the report of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation with reference to that statement, 
I have read the report very carefully. 

Mr. SWING. That is true; but the committee had before it 
some 12 or 15 affidavits, presented by responsible people, inelud- 
ing engineers, and the committee was convinced by careful study 
of these affidavits that there was gross negligence. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. If every claim that is pro- 
posed for the relief of a project goes wrong and results in 
damage, and the damages are going to be crowded over onto 
all the projects in the reclamation fund, we will have thousands 
of cases on a precedent like this. I am going to insist that these 
damages be paid out of the funds of this particular project. If 
you are willing to agree to that amendment, I will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. What about the amount? We are asked to 
pay people who have not even repaired their damages. 

Mr. SWING. To me that is the strangest action on the part 
of the board of appraisals that could be imagined. A man 
left his land in the identical way in which it was when dam- 
aged so that the appraisers could come and see it, instead of 
haying destroyed the evidence of damage; but having left it 
there for them to inspect, they then hold that they will not 
compensate him because he has not repaired his property. Some 
of them were too poor to repair it. They did not have the 
money. They were down and out because they had lost that 
year's crop, and they could not repair it. To say that we will 
hot compensate them until they have repaired their property, 
when we have destroyed the very means by which they could 
pay for it, namely, their crops, is unthinkable to me. 

Mr. COLLINS. I would like to read to the gentleman what 
the report says. It says: 

The board, in rejecting these latter claims, said it was in accord- 
ance with an adopted policy of disallowing damages to lands and 
improvements which have not been repaired. 


Mr. SWING. The gentleman is a good lawyer, and he knows 
there is no such provision of law anywhere in any statute book 
of any State. 

Mr. COLLINS. It seems to be the policy of this board. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
minute? 

Mr. BACHMANN. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
us to. 

Mr. SWING. I have agreed to accept the amendment which 
is insisted upon by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GreEen- 
woop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object further, 
my proposal is to strike out the word “not” im line 16, page 2, 
so that it shall read “the funds disbursed under this act shall 
be chargeable to or repaid by water users of the Yuma 
project.” 

Mr. SWING. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman be willing to accept 
the following amendment? At the end of section 1, “In full 
settlement of each of their individual claims“? 

Mr. SWING. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that would meet with the ap- 
proval of the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed (1) to cause a survey to be made in such manner and 
under such regulations as he deems necessary for the purposes of this 
act to determine the property loss by flood by reason of the failure 
on August 2, 1926, of the embankments of the detention reservoir 
built by the United States Reclamation Service in the Picacho and 
No-name Washes on the Bard unit of the Yuma reclamation project, 
sustained by T. E. White, Mrs. A. M. Rouse, J. H. Hamblen, J. F. 
Goodwin, and other property owners residing on said Bard unit, 
California; and (2) to pay such losses in full if the amount appro- 


I will withhold it for a minute. 
Well, we will object if the gentleman wants 


Is there objection? 
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priated in section 2 of this act is sufficient, or, if such amount is 
insufficient, to pay each person such percentage of the amount of his 
property loss as the amount appropriated bears to the amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary as the property loss sustained. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out all of line 4 and the word California” 
In Hne 5, and insert the words “and other owners of property damaged 
by reason of said flood.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
Mr.. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. At 
the end of section 1 insert the following: 


In full settlement of each of their individual claims. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronbd: On page 2, line 11, after the 
word “sustained,” strike out the period, insert a comma, and the fol- 
lowing: “In full settlement of each of their individual claims.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 2. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $40,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary for the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 13, strike out the words “ Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated“ and insert the words “ reclamation fund.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Page 2, Une 15, after the word “act,” insert the words “the fund 
disbursed under this act shall not be chargeable to or repaid by the 
water users of the Yuma project.” 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. In line 16, strike out the word 
“not,” so it will read: 

The funds disbursed under this act shall be chargeable to or repaid 
by the water users of the Yuma project. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: K 

Amendment offered by Mr. GREENWOOD to the committee amendment! 
Page 2, line 16, after the word “shall,” strike ont the word “ not.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


RELIEF OF CONTRACTORS AND SUBCONTRACTORS FOR POST OFFICES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4064) to amend the act entitled “An act for the relief of con- 
tractors and subcontractors for the post offices and other build- 
ings and work under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as 
amended by act of March 6, 1920. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not see why this claim should be paid. The bidder was 
awarded the contract, accepted it, and now claims that he ought 
to have about $16,000 more than the amount of his bid because 
he had to pay more for lumber and labor than he thought he 
should pay. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. The Post Office Department 
evidently continued to let these contracts on a definite bid 
while the war contracts throughout the country were being 
made on a cost-plus basis. 

Mr. COLLINS. Cost-plus contracts should never have been 
tolerated. 8 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. That was not his fault. He 
could have bid four or five times as much if he wanted to be 
dishonest and made it up, but he bid like he always bid. 

Mr. COLLINS. Then he would not have secured the contract 
because there were five bidders. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Here is the situation: He is 
a very old man and this old man has lost his home by reason 
of this contract. He had other contracts before and he always 
completed them. When he went to do this work he found they 
had commandeered his brick. A carload of brick would come in 
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for him and then the Government would take it away and the 
Government took his labor away from him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Government waived any claims 
for liquidated damages by reason of the building not having 
been constructed within the specified time. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. It took him over a year 
longer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the Government made no claim for 
stipulated damages based upon noneompletion within the time 
specified, so no complaint can be lodged against the Govern- 
ment on that score. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Probably not on that score, 
but the Government allowed other contracts to go on, and these 
Government contractors took his material and labor away from 

. him, so that he had to pay two or three times the amount he 
would have had to pay to complete the contract. This is not 
a precedent. 

Mr. COLLINS, Right on the point of the precedent, Mr. 
Mellon in his report to the committee invites the attention of 
Congress to the following: 


That the enactment of the proposed legislation would open the door 
to a large number of other claimants whose status is practically the 
same as that of-Mr. Brent, and the amount of such claims would 
aggregate quite a large sum. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But on page 2 of the report 
you will see the committee reported that the same relief had 
been granted to the Mahoney Construction Co. and in other 
cases under exactly similar conditions as those that apply to 
this case, The committee after a full hearing reported this out 
as an equitable claim and they fully agreed on it. They went 
into it very carefully. This does not give this claimant $16,000, 
but gives him a chance to submit his claim to the Treasury 
Department and to show what loss he actually sustained. I 
hope the gentleman will not object. because, as I have said, 
this is an old man who has had his home taken away from him 
and he is now in a pathetic condition just on account of this 
contract. He has never been able to get on his feet again. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It strikes me it is a very questionable 
Federal policy when a definite contract has been entered into, 
because exceptional circumstances arise and the contractor loses 
money, then the Goyernment shall be asked to reimburse him or 
refund him his losses, when there were thousands of cases 
where contractors, because of peculiar circumstances, made 
excessive profits, and the Government was never paid anything 
on that account; but when a loss arises they put in a claim so 
that the Government under such a policy would lose both ways. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I agree with the gentleman 
thoroughly, but this man did not have that kind of contract. 
He had a lump-sum contract that he had to comply with. He 
did not have a cost-plus contract. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is exactly the reason this seems 
to be a peculiar policy. Where a man binds himself for a spe- 
cific figure to do a piece of construction work, that is a contract 
that he ought to stand by even though he has some losses. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But these losses came through 
no fault of his own. He was unable to do the work at the 
price he had bid in good faith because of the action of the 
Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not think it has been shown that 
this was through the fault of the Government. Many contrac- 
tors lose because of unusual circumstances that arise after the 
contract is taken, but that is a part of the speculation in 
contracting. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But it was the fault of the 
Government in allowing these cost-plus contractors to bid more 
for the work which they were doing, and the more they bid the 
more money they made, but this man was compelled to comply 
with his contract and the cost of his labor and material was 
constantly going up. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Tue SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


GEORGE F. NEWHART, CLYDE HAHN, AND DAVID M'CORMICK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
885) for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and 
David McCormick. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds not other- 
wise appropriated, to George F. Newhart, Clyde Habn, and David Mc- 
Cormick the sum of $528.75, being the amount paid out by them by 
reason of expenses incurred by them and judgment rendered against 
them through the wrongful arrest of William Edward Benner, under u 
warrant issued by the United States Navy Department based upon an 
erroneous charge that the said William Edward Benner was a deserter 
from the United States Navy. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ appropriated,” insert the words “ and 
in full settlement against the Government.” 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “$528.75 and insert “ $398.76.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Irwin: Page 1, line 3, after the words 
“that the,” strike out the ward “Comptroller” and insert the word 
Secretary.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 7 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARY J. DEB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
039) for the relief of Mary J. Dee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how does the amount carried in this bill compare with the 
amount that this party would have received if the claim had 
been filed with the Compensation Commission? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. My understanding is that they fig- 
ured up what he would have received had he made application 
for compensation at the time he was injured. 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; with a reasonable amount for medical and 
surgical attention. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman think he ought to ex- 
ceed the amount that would have been received had the claim 
been filed under existing law with the commission? 

Mr, IRWIN, No; I think if it had been filed he would have 
received about this amount. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. And in addition, he would have 
received hospitalization and medical attention. I knew this 
man Dee for many years; in fact, he worked for me for three 
years as a plasterer. During the war he was too old to enlist 
and they wanted men to protect Government property 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to the claim, except I 
do not want it to exceed the amount he would have received 
had he filed his claim with the Compensation Commission. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In that connection, if the gentleman 
will permit, it seems from the wording of the bill that there 
might be some question about whether this is not a straight- 
out lump-sum relief of $2,500, and also an additional payment 
of $29.75 per month. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, For the balance of her life. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is that the situation? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. That is the situation. À 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There is first a lump sum given of 
$2,500, and then installment payments of $29.75 per month in 
addition. 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. 
report 
Mr. GREENWOOD. I am simply asking for information. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. This man was injured in 1920 and 
he died in 1926. They had accumulated a little property, but 
his wife had to spend it all taking care of him. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am not going into the merits of the 
case, but this bill gives a lump sum, and my inquiry is, Does 
it give the two items? 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee considered this matter thor- 
oughly. It is a matter of six years that this woman had to 
nurse her husband. He would have been entitled to $2,500 at a 
very low rate—his salary was not large—he would have been 
entitled to two-thirds of what he was being paid at the time of 
the injury. That went on over a period of six years. She was 
compelled to take care of him, pay the doctor's bills and hospital 
bills, which would amount to about $2,500. 


If the gentleman will look over the 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. The gentleman means to say that the 
committee grants $2,500 in a lump sum, and then $29.75 monthly 
from the passage of the bill, and that is not being charged up 
against the $2,500? 

Mr. IRWIN. Oh, no. If the gentleman will stop and con- 
sider—this does not amount to what he would have received had 
he filed right away. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What limit does the employers’ liability 
act place on installment payments? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. To the widow? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; is it to the extent of her life? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Until she gets married or dies. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As a matter of fact, in an ordinary case, 
the payments begin at the time of death. I observe the com- 
mittee has amended the law so as to begin after the of 
this act. The $2,500 takes care of the claim up to the time of his 
death. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In many bills they give compensation from 
the time of the passage of the bill. Here the committee makes 
an allowance for the remainder of his lifetime. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not complaining of the action of 
the committee, but I think the committee has been careful not 
to make the amount excessive. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I am satisfied; I think it is fair, and if 
the committee is satisfied with it I make no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Mary J. 
Dee, on account of permanent injuries and total disability suffered by 
her late husband, William J. Dee, as the result of an accident while 
he was employed as guard under the superintendent's office, State, War, 
and Navy Departments Building; and the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
Mary J. Dee, until her death or remarriage, at the rate of $29.75 
per month from the date of the death of said William J. Dee. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 1, in line 5, strike out the figures “ $5,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $2,500.” 

On page 2, lines 2 and 3, strike out the words death of said Wil- 
liam J. Dee” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ passage of this 
act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JOHN W. ADAIR 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1057) for the relief of John W. Adair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is hereby authorized to examine into the claim of John W. 
Adair, of Pinetop, Ariz., in respect to the death of his son, John Robin 
Adair, who lost his life while fighting a forest fire on the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation on June 21, 1916, and to pay compensation in 
accordance with the provisions of the employees’ compensation act ap- 
proved September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 742-750), in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as If said act had been passed prior to and 
was in effect at the time of the death of said John Robin Adair: Pro- 
vided, That no compensation or other allowance shall accrue prior to 
the passage of this act, and that said John Robin Adair shall be con- 
sidered to have been a civil employee of the United States at the time of 
his death. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: £ 

“That the provisions of the act of September 7, 1916, entitled An 
act to provide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses,’ are hereby extended to John W. Adair, of Pinetop, Ariz., for 
the death of his son, John Robin Adair, who lost his life on June 21, 
1916, while fighting a forest fire on the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, and the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
authorized and directed to pay compensation to John W. Adair as a 
partial dependent parent at the rate of $15 per month for a period 
of eight years from and after the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
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‘The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid.on the table. 


TIMOTHY J. MULCAHY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1696) for the relief of Lieut. Timothy J. Mulcahy, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lieut. Timothy J. Mulcahy, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, the sum of $315.65, to reimburse said officer for 
certain unauthorized overpayments to various enlisted men while he 
was acting in the capacity of disbursing officer at the United States 
receiving ship, navy yard, Philadelphia, Pa., which amount said officer 
refunded to the Government to remove the disallowance in his accounts 
because of such overpayments. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. : 

MARGARET LEMLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1724) for the relief of Margaret Lemley- 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $344 to Margaret Lemley, of Missoula, 
Mont., widow of Charles J. Lemley, in payment of expenses incurred 
for hospital and medical services and for the burial of said Charles J. 
Lemley, who died of personal injury received by reason of the care- 
lessness on the part of a Government truck driver employed by the 
Forest Service at Missoula, Mont. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PETERSON-COLWELL (INC.) 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3072) for the relief of Peterson-Colwell (Inc.). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to ob- 
ject, does this amount arise from extras in connection with the 
contract that were not authorized in the regular way? 

Mr. IRWIN. Part of it is from that source, but more of it 
is from the fact that the Government prolonged the contract 
without any fault on the part of the contractor. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, The gentleman thinks the delay was 
clearly the fault of the Government? 

Mr. IRWIN. It was. The gentleman will notice at the top 
of page 4 of the report there is a recommendation by Mr. 
McCarl, Comptroller General, to allow not to exceed the sum 
of $5,378.25. Mr. McCarl went into the matter very carefully, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I see a paragraph in the report on page 
3 which states that there were some extras due to changes in 
the specifications, that were not ordered as the contract 
provided. 

Mr. IRWIN. The contract did not provide it, but they were 
sanctioned by officers of the Government. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. ‘The gentleman is satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment received the benefit and the contractor did the work? 

Mr. IRWIN. I am. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the United 
States not otherwise appropriated, to Peterson-Colwell (Inc.) the sum 
of $5,378.25, with interest, in full settlement of all claims of Peterson- 
Colwell (Inc.) under its claim for additional compensation in connection 
with work performed under contract covering the construction of heat- 
ing-plant building at the nayal training station (hospital), Great Lakes, 
III. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ with” and insert the word 
without.“ 

Page 1, line 11, after the word “ Mlinols,” insert a colon ana the 
following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
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by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in. connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LAMIRAH F. THOMAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7205) for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the lady from Florida [Mrs. Owen] please explain the 
bill. It seems that the officers were acting in the proper dis- 
charge of their duties at the time of this homicide. 

Mrs. OWEN. IT shall be very glad to supply the gentleman 
from Mississippi with the facts, because I happen to be per- 
sonally familiar with the circumstances surrounding the case. 

On February 4, 1927, Perle S. Thomas, the husband of 
Lamirah Thomas, was driving along a road not far from Fort 
Pierce, in my district. When he reached a point on that road 
where just a few months before he had actually been held up 
by highwaymen, he was confronted by these officers of the 
Immigration Service, who were not in any special way uni- 
formed, so that he would know their position. It is said that 
there was a sign in the road, which should have informed him 
that they were of the Immigration Service, but I think every- 
one will understand the attitude of a man who had been held 
up at that same point, when he was suddenly confronted in the 
road by men who were not uniformed. He would naturally be 
confused and try to escape. He drove as fast as he could away 
from these men and was pursued for 8 miles. At that point 
there was a struggle, and he was shot, and from his injuries 
he died within an hour. 

The trial that followed resulted in the conviction of the three 
agents of the Immigration Service who had shot and caused 
the death of Mr. Thomas. Two of the men were sentenced to 
life imprisonment, and one to death. That sentence was later 
commuted to a sentence of life imprisonment. It was held at 
the time of the trial that Mr. Thomas had been armed, but I 
have a later finding of the Supreme Court of the State of Florida 
in which it is specifically stated that Mr. Thomas did not fire 
his pistol on the night that he was shot by these officers. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understood the report to state that he was 
armed. 

Mrs. OWEN. Here is later evidence contained in the finding 
of the supreme court, because the murder trial was carried to 
the supreme court. I would like to read a paragraph from 
the Southern Reporter. This is the finding of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Florida, under date of April 24, 1928: 


It is true that there is some evidence which does not agree with 
the state of facts, but there is sufficient legal evidence for the jury 
to conclude that this state of fact actually existed, and, furthermore, 
that the deceased did not fire his pistol on the night that he was 
killed. 


Mr. STAFFORD. If the lady will permit, in reading the re- 
port, I had difficulty in reconciling myself with the conclusion 
that Mr. Thomas should have stopped when he was confronted 
with this illuminated sign. The report says that the sign was 
sufficiently illuminated so that it could have been seen 150 
feet distant. What is the duty of an immigration officer trying 
to prevent smuggling of aliens or other character of smuggling, 
and what is the obligation of a person when he sees a sign 
with sufficient light upon it, with the words, written in large 
letters, upon it, U. S. Immigration Officers—Stop ”? 

Mrs. OWEN. Obviously the duty of the immigration officer is 
if possible to search the car, but I do not think it is the duty of 
an immigration officer to shoot a man. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. The testimony shows that there 
was no attempt to shoot at the occupant of the car, but at the 
tires, and I believe the report further shows that before they 
struggled with him the officers passed him, so that Mr. Thomas 
had opportunity to know that they were very likely officials of 
the Government. 
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Mrs. owe: I see no reason to suppose that he would know 
that they were officers of the Government. 

Mr. COLLINS. Was it in the daytime or at night? 

Mrs. OWEN. At night. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Were the officers convicted? 

Mrs. OWEN. Yes; in the supreme court. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. When I first read this report it was 
hard for me to determine which was the aggressor. The report 
says each side was shooting. Perhaps the officers were shooting 
in self-defense. But the report says that the deceased did not 
fire a gun at all, and it seems that more aggression was done 
by the officers than by the deceased. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The statement of the gentlewoman from 
Florida seems to sustain the contention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the business of this man? 

Mrs. OWEN. He was a traveling salesman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No alien was found in his car? 

Mrs, OWEN. None. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, and in full settlement against the Government, the sum 
of $10,000 to Lamirah F. Thomas, of Fort Pierce, Fla., as compensation 
for the death of her husband, Perle 8. Thomas, who was killed on the 
night of February 4, 1927, by certain officers of the United States. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $10,000" and insert“ $5,000." 

On page 1, line 10, insert: 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 per cent of the 
amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


GUY E. TUTTLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
655) for the relief of Guy E. Tuttle. 

There being no objection to its present consideration, the 
Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Guy E. Tuttle, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $302.50, 
together with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
from and after the 12th day of December, 1925, in full payment for 
damages to lands owned by said Guy E. Tuttle inflicted thereon by the 
Government while using said lands in connection with an Army training 
camp at Camp Kearny, Calif, 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, after the figures 8302,50“ strike out all down to 
and including the figures 1925 on line 8. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


R. E. MARSHALL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5962) for the relief of R. E. Marshall. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] tell us whether 
or not the payment of $75 was accepted by this claimant in 
full settlement of the claim? 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The claimant accepted the pay- 
ment tendered to him, but it was not a satisfactory settlement ; 
and it was admitted that the full amount due him was $262. 
The $75 paid to him was based on the theory that that was 
the proper amount to be paid as representing the value of sup- 
plies actually use by the troops but it did not take into account 
any damage done to his property. The $75 was accepted as the 
value of the supplies used. The balance of $187 represents 
the damage done to this man for his crop being taken by 
the soldiers without permission of their commander. 

I know the claimant, and there is no doubt whatever that 
he suffered the damage. 

Mr. BACHMANN. What I am trying to get at is this: As 
to this settlement in 1902 it seems the claimant only accepted 
that settlement as one for supplies taken, This bill asks for 
damages in the amount of $187. Does this represent any 
more property than that provided for in 1902? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He was paid $75 pursuant to the 
agreement with the commanding officer. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think the bill should be amended so 
that there can be no coming back again for another settlement. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the gentleman offers an amend- 
ment, it should read, “in full payment.” 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have no further objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that the author of this bill will 
agree that in a legal forum this claimant would be estopped 
from making any further claim after accepting the finding of 
the board. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But he accepted the finding of 
the board only in a formal way. The evidence shows that $75 
was paid to him, and he claimed an additional amount. He 
had no other resort but to Congress. The committee has gone 
fully into the evidence and has unanimously reached its 
conclusion. 

Mr. BACHMANN. At the time this happened there were a 
number of other claimants whose property was damaged and 
taken. I understand the compensation was provided for all 
claims for damages to property. 

But as to this particular claim there was some misunder- 
standing that grew up in the board of investigation. That board 
recommended $75, and then there was another finding made. 
This particular claim was separated from the rest of the claims 
that were settled. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to hear from the gentleman 
who made the report on the bill. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The first board that appraised the damages 
recommended $262. They did not pay that. Two years later 
another board came along and authorized $75 for supplies. They 
said they were not authorized to pass upon the loss or damage 
to the property. Fences were torn down, a corn crop destroyed, 
and much other damage done to this man’s property because 
the soldiers camped on his land. Consequently, the committee 
felt that these damages were as much a part of the claim as 
were the supplies that he had given to them off of his farm. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
SINCLAIR], who has reported this bill, confirms the statement of 
the facts given to the House by the author of the bill, and I 
will not interpose any objection, although I was inclined to do 
so originally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to R. E. Marshall the sum of $607 for 
property belonging to said R. E. Marshall in Fairfax County, Va., 
which was destroyed by soldiers of the United States Army during the 
war with Spain. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1. line 6, strike out “ 8607“ and insert $187.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAcHMANN] offers an amendment which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: 
figures “ $187,” strike out the word“ for“ 
full payment for all damage.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to have the attention of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors]. There will be no ques- 


Is there objection? 


Page 1, line 6, after the 
and insert the words “in 
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tion with the adoption of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] that this claimant 
will not come back again and say that he has not been fully | 
5 in the amount of $75 for the property that was 
aken? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not while I am in Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I regret to say that we are going to lose 
the valuable services of the gentleman from Virginia. He will 
have the record at least show that his successor will not press 
any bill for any other claim of this character. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I had the same thing In mind. This is 
the second time this claim for a little over $200 has been here. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will give that guaranty for the 
claimant, who is a personal friend of mine. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT R. STRELOW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7464) for the relief of Robert R. Strelow. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not understand why we should pay for the loss of baggage 
simply because a man is wearing a uniform. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I have not read the report recently, and 
do not just recall the facts. 

Mr. COLLINS. He just lost his baggage, and he wants the 
Government to pay for it. The only excuse is that because he 
is an Army officer. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No. As I recollect the case, he was not 
permitted to take his baggage with him when he was ordered 
overseas. 

Mr. COLLINS. If he were wearing overalls, we would not 
pay for his lost baggage. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. This was equipment that was apparently 
necessary and useful for the officer in camp. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I suppose he had his Gillette razor and 
such articles as we all carry with us in traveling. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. He was afterwards ordered overseas, and, 
as I recollect, this property was not permitted to go along or 
he was not permitted to take it along. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not see why we should take our admir- 
ation of Army and naval officers to the point of worship. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Suppose these goods were stolen. 
Government is not responsible in any way for theft. 

Mr. COLLINS. Stolen or lost, the case is the same. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. If they were left in the safe-keeping of 
the Government, I would say the Government would be re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What is meant in the report by the 
language “the property lost was certified by the Secretary of 
War”? What is the meaning of that? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. That is property or equipment that the 
War Department regulations require an officer to have. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In other words, it is proper clothing and 
baggage for him to have? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Nothing outside of the regulations? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No, sir. It was the regular equipment and 
clothing. I do not know if it was clothing either, but it was 
such that he had to have as an officer. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. To what extent does the War Depart- 
ment undertake to be responsible for the clothing of officers, 
any officer in the Army or Navy en route, or traveling from one 
post to another? Does the department always assume respon- 
sibility for that? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. I think possibly not, but this stuff was left 
in camp, and was left under the control of and iu the safe-keep- 
ing of the War Department. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Did not the enlisted man leave it there 
at his own peril? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; I think not. I believe he left it there 
feeling confident that it would be taken care of, and that he 
would get that property when he came back. 

Mr. COLLINS. I imagine it would be better to let this go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object unless it goes over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 
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LAURA A. DEPODESTA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1759) for the relief of Laura A. DePodesta. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask someone on the committee if the gentleman 
knows about the Lucy B. Knox case? 5 

Mr. KELLY. I do not think I am familiar with the Lucy 
Knox case. 

Mr. COLLINS. That case is on all fours with this case. The 
Secretary of the Navy stated in connection with the Lucy 
Knox case that the cost of these claims would aggregate 
$3,331,569, and recommended to the Naval Affairs Committee 
that if they wanted to pay such claims they should pass general 
legislation on the subject. I quite agree with him. If we are 
going to pay one of these claims, we should pay them all. 

Mr. KELLY. When I intrdouced this bill I had thought of 
having some kind of compensation in line with the compensation 
law, but the committee took the Navy Department recommenda- 
tion and fixed it for a 6-month period which he would have 
received had he been in the regular service. 

It is hardly fair to say that because of his status as a reserve 
officer his widow should not have any payment whatever. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would like to say to the gentleman, 
since the gentleman mentions the Lucy B. Knox case, which was 
my bill, there are at least seven or eight precedents for that 
bill and for the gentleman’s bill in which these funds haye been 
given to the widows of men who died in the seryice during the 
time when the law was in abeyance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill, as the gentleman's bill, relates 
to the payment of a six months’ gratuity for a reserve officer. 

When I read this bill and the other bills on the calendar I 
questioned the propriety of the Committee on Claims taking 
jurisdiction over a matter which relates directly to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. At this session of Congress our 
committee has not given any consideration to any policy con- 
cerning the widows of reserve officers. I know my friend, the 
chairman of the Committee on Claims, has sufficient work and 
does not wish to encroach upon the work of any other com- 
mittee; yet his committee has taken jurisdiction of this claim. 
and I submit to him whether it would not be better to have 
claims of this character—which involve a policy with reference 
to a branch of the Government like the Army—considered by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman is right, but then it 
would be necessary to have an appropriation carried in a gen- 
eral appropriation bill to cover these cases, while many of these 
bills are sent to the Claims Committee because that committee 
has the right to make a direct appropriation, ‘That is the only 
reason these bills are sent to us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not recall that the question has been 
considered as to whether we should extend the gratuity feature 
of six months’ pay to other than the officers of the Navy and 
of the Army. 

Mr. KELLY. That is the recommendation of the depart- 
ment in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not so understand. Where is there 
any support of that assertion? 

Mr. KELLY. The letter from the Secretary of War indicates 
that. 


It is recommended that this bill be changed to provide for the pay- 
ment of an amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by 
Lieutenant DePodesta at the time of his death. 


Mr. STAFFORD. In the same paragraph the Secretary of 
War uses this language: 

The War Department can see no valid reason why the widow of an 
officer of the Reserve Corps should in effect receive a greater pension 
than that provided for a widow of an officer of the Regular Army under 
like conditions. z 


Mr. IRWIN. We are not providing a greater pension. 
Mr. KELLY. That was the original bill. 
Mr. COLLINS. In the Lucy Knox case we have this: 


In view of the aboye, and for the further reason that this proposed 
legislation is individual in character and is not for the general good of 
the naval service, the Navy Department recommends that the bill 
H. R. 1406 be not enacted. 


At this point I will insert all of the letter written by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy on December 23, 1927. 
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The letter referred to follows: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 23, 1927, 
The CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CHARMAN: Replying to the committee's letter of De- 
cember 12, 1927, relative to the bill (H. R. 1406) granting six months’ 
pay to Lucy B. Knox, I have the honor to advise you as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize payment to Lucy B. Knox of 
six months“ pay at the rate received by her husband, the late Lieut. 
Commander Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, at the time of his 
death. The records show that this officer died at Annapolis, Md.. on 
February 16, 1920, as the result of pneumonia. 

The act approved May 18, 1908, which was repealed by the act of 
October 6, 1917, provided for the payment to the beneficiary of an 
officer or enlisted man of the Navy or Marine Corps, who died as the 
result of wounds or disease contracted in fhe line of duty, of an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate received by her late husband at 
the time of his death. This provision of law was reenacted under the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 824-825; U. S. C., title 34, sec. 943), but 
at the time of Lieutenant Commander Knox’s death there was no law in 
effect that authorized the payment of the gratuity in question to his 
widow. 

Had Lieutenant Commander Knox's death occurred on or after June 
4, 1920, his widow would have been entitled to six months’ pay at the 
rate received by her late husband at the time of his death. However, 
the date of this officer's death precludes payment of the gratuity to his 
widow under the law, and it seems pertinent here to remark that 
there are many other deserving claims of a similar nature. 

The Navy Department is of the opinion that legislation of this kind 
is meritorious; however, the total cost of legislation granting six 
months’ pay to the dependents of all officers and enlisted men who died 
while on active duty between October 6, 1917, and June 4, 1920, would 
be $3,331,569, which is an expense that the Naval Establishment can 
ill afford to bear at this time, and for this reason the Navy Department 
would not recommend the enactment of such general legislation. 

The bill H. R. 1406, if enacted, will result in an additional cost to 
the United States of $2,370. 

A bill (H. R. 1110, 69th Cong.) similar to the bill H. R. 1406 was 
referred to the Bureau of the Budget with the information that the 
Navy Department contemplated making an unfavorable recommendation 
on the bill, and under date of March 12, 1926, the Navy Department 
was informed that this report would not be in conflict with the financial 
program of the President. 

In view of the above, and for the further reason that this proposed 
legislation is Individual in character and is not for the general good of 
the naval service, the Navy Department recommends that the bill H. R. 
1406 be not enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Admiral Leigh said it was a meritorious 
bill and did not make any very serious objection to it but did 
feei there should be a bill passed to cover all of these cases. 

Mr. IRWIN. The policy of the committee in reporting out 
these bills was that we should treat all of these cases alike and 
not wait for a general bill, eyen though the department feels 
there should be such a bill passed to cover all of these cases. 
The committee felt they should all be treated alike. 

Mr. COLLINS. If you are going to do that you should have 
the Committee on Naval Affairs bring in a bill for $3,331,567 and 
pay them all. That would only cover the amount of such naval 
claims. I do not know the amount of such claims for the Army. 

Mr. IRWIN. We are not asking the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee to pass legislation. We are passing on the legislation that 
comes to our committee, and as the War Department said this 
was a just claim we were willing to accept that recommendation. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. In this instance I am inclined to sup- 
port the committee. I will agree there ought to be general 
legislation to cover all these cases, but in the absence of general 
legislation we have here the case of a widow whose husband lost 
his life in line of duty. I do not care whether the officer was a 
reserve officer or in the Regular service. If he lost his life in 
line of duty I believe his widow should receive what all ought 
to receive under a general law. 

Mr. IRWIN. That is the view the committee took with refer- 
ence to this particular bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know why you should extend your 
sympathies to one case. If we have hundreds of these cases we 
ought to treat them all exactly alike. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I agree with the gentleman. 8 

Mr. COLLINS. And should let everybody walk up to the 
table and take a slice of the ple. 
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Mr. KELLY. Why penalize this widow who deserves this 
relief and, according to the War Department, should have it? 
Mr. COLLINS. I do not believe we should single out certain 
individuals and give them a gratuity and not give it to the rest 
of them. TI object. 
BRUCE BROS. GRAIN co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1944) for the relief of Bruce Bros. Gruin Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Horkixs] explain to the 
committee how there is any liability on the Government in this 
particular case? eiis 

Mr. HOPKINS. I will be pleased to add some facts and to 
amplify some of the facts contained in the report. I think, in 
considering the background, the gentleman must take into con- 
sideration the procedure that was followed in the establishment 
of the Federal grain inspection service. Under the Federal 
grain inspection seryice, when wheat is purchased, ready for 
shipment by commission men from one center to another, it 
is graded by a State grader and an appeal certificate is then 
taken by the Federal inspector, so that the shipper will know 
he is paying the farmer or the dealer the right price, and that 
he can ship that to the commission man or to the firm to which 
he is selling it in the other city. This was done in this case. 
Both the State and the Federal inspection service agreed that 
this was No, 2 hard winter wheat. The purchaser paid the 
price on No. 2 hard winter wheat and sold it to a Minneapolis 
dealer as No. 2 hard winter wheat and shipped it. 

The Department of Agriculture instituted about this time a 
new service, a review board, in which they would review these 
Federal grade certificutes, as the Sceretary states here, to ad- 
vise them on certain things. However, tire review board was 
not to act unless requested by the shipper or by the purchaser. 
This was not done in this case, but inadvertently, and by error, 
the board of review acted, nine days after the wheat had been 
shipped to Minneapolis. The certificate got there in time, how- 
ever—— 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand all those facts. but the man 
who was selling this wheat was selling it as No. 2 hard winter 
wheat, and that is what the contract called for. The wheat 
did not belong to the Government, and it turned out that it 
was No. 2 yellow wheat instead of No. 2 hard winter wheat. 

Mr. HOPKINS. No; it did not turn out that it was No. 2 
yellow, 

Mr. BACHMANN. It was either one or the other. It was 
either No. 2 hard winter wheat or it was No. 2 yellow wheat. 

Mr. HOPKINS. When it got to the commission man he 
agreed that it was No. 2 hard winter, but he had to sell it 
again, and the final certificate from the Government said it 
was No, 2 yellow, and therefore it had to be sold on that 
basis. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I ean not see why the Government should 
reimburse this grain company for this amount of money when 
the Government itself did not own the wheat and did not 
have anything to do with it. The man who was selling the 
wheat was selling it as No. 2 hard winter, and when it reached 
the man he sold it to it turned out to be No. 2 yellow. 

Mr. HOPKINS. No; it did not. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And now he wants the Government to 
reimburse him for this amount of money, although it turns out 
that the Government is not responsible for it. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. I would like to say in reference to this case 
that an inspector of the Government inspected this wheat, and 
he graded it a little higher than what it turned out to be when 
it got to Minneapolis, 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand the first inspection was 
made by the State inspector. 

Mr. HOPKINS. The first one was made by the State in- 
spector and the second one by the Federal Government. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand that, but the Government 
had nothing to do with the ownership of this wheat. They were 
simply making the inspection and the board of review in Chi- 
cago, in reviewing it, found that it was not No. 2 hard winter 
wheat, and the man refused the shipment becanse there was a 
difference in the price of the two kinds of wheat. Now, why 
should the Government pay this grain company this amount of 
money? I can not see as a legal proposition how the Govern- 
ment has any liability here. 

Mr. HOPKINS. I do not believe the gentleman from West 
Virginia has the points quite clearly in mind. The first inspec- 
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tion is made by the State and the second inspection is made by 
the Federal Government, and in this case they were exactly 
the same. - 

Mr. BACHMANN. Now, let me interrupt the gentleman right 
there. The State inspector said it was No. 2 hard winter wheat, 
and then the Federal inspector came along and found the same 
thing. Now, the Government and the State are both in the 
same situation that far. Why should you come in now and 
ask the Government to make this reimbursement? Why do you 
not go to the State of Missouri? 

Mr. HOPKINS. Because the State never changed its opinion. 
It was the Federal Goyernment that changed its certificate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this company in dire financial distress? 

Mr. HOPKINS. If the gentleman will permit, I would like 
to make a complete answer first to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

The Federal Government assumes the authority or the re- 
sponsibility of saying whether wheat is hard winter No. 2 or 
hard yellow or whatever it happens to be. They made an error 
in this case, not in saying it was No. 2 hard winter, but in 
saying it was No, 2 yellow hard. When it got to Minneapolis 
the purchaser there thought it was No. 2 hard winter, but the 
final and unauthorized certificate of the board of review said 
it was No, 2 yellow, and there was nothing else to do but sell 
it as that. They would have had to wait nine or more days for 
an appeal, and the demurrage or the freight back would have 
more than eaten up the difference. So they had to sell it there 
and they had to sell it according to the final certificate. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The mistake in the first instance was that 
the man sold it as No. 2 hard winter wheat instead of No. 2 
yellow. 

Mr. MOUSER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is demanded. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. BACHMANN. I object. 


MARY R. LONG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
SST) for the relief of Mary R. Long. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, if no one 
calls for the regular order before I get through with my ques- 
tions. I want to say that I notice in the reading of the report 
that the claimant suffered a fall through the negligence of the 
nurse after the original injury, and perhaps this second fall was 
largely accountable for the death and the injury suffered. I 
will yield to the gentleman from Illinois, who is not only 
chairman of the committee, but an illustrious doctor of the 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will let the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
LupLow, the author of the bill, make a statement. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is a soul 
in the world that would object to this bill if he understood it as 
I understand it. This old lady was standing on the sidewalk 
in the city of Indianapolis, where she had a right to be, totally 
oblivious of danger, waiting to cross to Massachusetts Avenue, a 
busy thoroughfare, and while standing there suddenly an Army 
truck swerved across the sidewalk, struck her, dragging her a 
long distanee and very seriously injuring her. She was in the 
hospital a long time. When she got out she was a permanent 
cripple, one limb being 1 inch shorter than the other, 

Mr. STAFFORD. During that time had not a nurse been 
guilty of a faux pas or default in neglecting to support her, 
and thereby she fell and suffered another fracture? 

Mr. LUDLOW. That has nothing to do with this claim 
against the Government, An Army board was convened and 
found that the accident was due to defective brakes. The 
truck was driven by a soldier. There was not the slightest 
contributory negligence on the part of this woman. She was 
rendered a cripple for life. The only trouble with this bill is 
that it does not provide enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I suppose the gentleman would be in favor 
of $100,000? 

Mr. LUDLOW. No; but I would be in favor of $10,000. My 
colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] thoroughly and con- 
scientiously investigated the case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that my colleague from Wisconsin 
is very conscientious on one subject. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LUDLOW. He was on this case, and he thought that 
$10,000 would not be too much, but it was the consensus of the 
committee that $5,000 would be an appropriate amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The only question I had was whether the 
second fall, or the second injury, shortly after the first, on July 
16, 1624, while attempting to use crutches the nurse let her fall 
and refractured her left leg, as to how much of her injury 
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was due to the second fali—hew much was due to the original 
accident and how much was due to the second. 

Mr. LUDLOW. All of her troubles came from the original 
injury. 

155 GREENWOOD. The committee might have taken that 
into consideration in the reduction of the amount from $10,000 
to $5,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought that $5,000 was the limit allowed 
in such cases. 

Mr. IRWIN. No; not for injuries; that depends on each indi- 
vidual case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose, Doctor, in a case like this, if you 
had the facts well before you, would you recommend more 
than $5,000? 

Mr. IRWIN. Not in a woman of her age. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, Mr. Speaker, I will not press my 
objection any further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Mary R. Long the sum of 
$10,000 in full settlement against the Government for personal injuries 
recelved at Indianapolis, Ind., on April 24, 1924, through no fault or 
negligence of said Mary R. Long, but through the carelessness and 
negligence of a driver of a United States Army truck. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 5, strike out the figures “$10,000” and insert 
” $5,000.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Sonaren] had in mind another amendment which he desired 
to offer, limiting attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I offer the following as an amendment to conform with 
the suggestion made by the author of the bill and the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STAFFORD: At the end of the bill insert : 

“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
renderéd in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
deameanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LAURA A, DEPODESTA 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 389, H. R. 1759, for the relief of Laura 
A. DePodesta. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 389. 
Ts there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, is it agreeable to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLLINS]? 

Mr. KELLY. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cortins] 
agreed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman has withdrawn his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Laura A. DePodesta the sum of $100 per month during 
her lifetime, as compensation for the death of her husband, Anthony 
DePodesta, late a Heutenant, Officers’ Reserve Corps, Air Service, 


Is there objection? 


The question is on agreeing to 
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With the following committee amendments: 
Line 5, after the word “ DePodesta,” strike out the words “the sum 


of $100 per month during her lifetime, as compensation for the death 
of her husband“ and insert the words widow of”; and line 11, insert 


the words “the sum of $1,575, being a gratuity equal to six months’ 


pay at the rate received by Lieutenant DePodesta at the time of his 
death.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill, as 


amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 


was laid on the table. 


DAVID M’D, SHEARER 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1825) for the relief of David MeD. Shearer. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 


eonsideration of the bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have given more than 
casual consideration to this bill, as the Secretary of War has 
reported adversely against certain provisions of it. 

As I understand the bill as reported, it seeks to have the 
Government pay not only for the use of the patent, but for its 
adoption and virtual ownership. I question very much whether 
the Government should be obliged to pay for the full value of 
a patent. I quite agree that it should be obliged to pay for the 
use of any patent. I ask the author of the bill whether he 
would be willing to strike out in line 4, page 1, the words 
“adoption and,” so that it will read: 


That the claim of David MeD. Shearer for compensation for the use 


by the Government— 


And so forth. 

Next, on page 2, line 10, I suggest striking out the words 
“either before or.” In that connection I wish to say that I 
question very much whether the Government should be obliged 
to pay for the use of the patents before letters of patent are 
issued. Next, I suggest striking out the paragraph in italics, 
beginning in line 13, down to the words“ United States” in 
line 25, on page 2, Then, on page 3, in line 3, I suggest the 
striking out of the clause “and transfer of said patent.” 
Lastly, on page 4, I suggest the striking out of all of lines 4, 
5, and 6 which read as follows: 


And the payment of such judgment shall vest the full and absolute 
right to said patents, and each of them, in the United States. 


I take the position that the Government should not be com- 
pelled to buy this patent. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr, BOX. Does the gentleman construe this bill as com- 
pelling the Government to buy? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Virtually, yes. 

Mr. BOX. Does the bill not contain this language?— 


The Court of Claims shall ascertain whether or not it is to the 
interest of the Government of the United States to use such patents, or 
any of them, after the date of said adjudication, 


Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think the Court of Claims should 
determine whether it is to the interest of the United States 
Government to use a certain patent. That should be deter- 
mined by the department using it. 

Mr. BOX. Does not the gentleman assume that the Court of 
Claims will do that only upon issue made and evidence fur- 
nished it? It does not ascertain anything except upon present- 
ing issues raised by pleading and evidence, and if the War 
Department does not make the showing, of course, the court 
will not hold that the title to the patents should be passed to the 
Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should we leave it to a court to 
determine whether the Government should appropriate ex- 
clusively a patent? This is not that character of patent which 
the Government alone can use. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Who else can use it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose private contractors might use it. 
I appreciate that it is for revetment work. Why should not 
the bill be restricted to such use by the Government of this 
patent as is the rule in all other such cases? 

Mr. COLLIER. This patent is on a device for the purpose of 
revetting banks on navigable streams which are under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, and practically all the 
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work that is done under this patent is done by the War Depart- 
ment. That department has done a great deal of work under 
this patent. It is a plan of concrete revetment in place of the 
old wooden revetment, made out of willow trees. This man 
invented this, it is true, while in the employ of the Government, 
but I have his assurance that he paid out of his own pocket 
for every penny’s worth of material in it, and he put in his 
time on this invention when he was not engaged in Govern- 
ment work, and the engineer in charge, Major Slattery, had 
full knowledge of it and was more or less encouraging him. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLIER. By the peculiar conditions existing in this 
case, the Government is practically the only user of this patent. 
We are not asking to give the claimant 1 cent, but we are 
asking for him the same right which is accorded to the 
humblest individual in this land, and that is a day in court, 
an opportunity to go to court and have the facts determined. 
If he can not prove what he hopes to, that is his misfortune; 
but the Government of the United States, as I take it, does not 
want to retain for itself rights and privileges that it does not 
accord to the humblest individual. That is all we ask. We ask 
only for the right to go into court to determine this matter. 
We are not asking the Government to provide a penny unless 
the court so determines. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the letter of the Secretary of War, 
dated March 1, 1927, besides raising other objections to this 
bill, he uses this language: 


Furthermore, the effect of the bill as submitted is to compel the 
purchase of the patents in suit by the United States. It is, of course, 
obvious that compensation for the entire right, title, and interest in 
the patents would be greater than compensation for a mere license to 
practice the inventions, and, generally speaking, the War Department 
is interested in securing licenses only under patents it desires to use. 
The commercial value of patents for their use in other fields is of no 
concern to the Government. 


Mr. COLLINS. I want to say right now that the bill has 
been rewritten since then, 

Mr. BOX. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will look at the 
letter front which he has just read particularly, he will notice 
that it was written three years before this bill was reported. 
The committee did its best to meet the objections raised by the 
Secretary of War, and by its amendment requires the Court of 
Clainrs to ascertain whether or not it is to the interest of the 
Government to use that patent. That whole amendment was 
inserted in the bill to meet that objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. One of the purposes of the bill is that 
the Government shall have the exclusiye use of the patent and 
pay for its use. 

Mr. BOX. That is, if the Government decides to use it and 
the court finds that the interest of the Government justifies it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What I am pointing out particularly is 
that the bill is not in accordance with the recommendation of 
the department. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee looked into the matter very 
thoroughly. The nratter was referred to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Box], chairman of the subcommittee, and it was 
later submitted at three different meetings of the whole com- 
mittee. We went into it very thoroughly. We felt that this 
bill should be reported out in the language contained in the bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not know much about the merits 
of this invention, but it seems the language is put in here for 
the benefit of the Government rather than that of the inventor. 

Under the terms of the bill the Court of Claims will render 
judgment for the use the Government has already made of the 
patent, or the use it may make of it in the future. Then to 
prevent the Government from future use of this patent without 
payment, it seems the judgment ought to cover all, and that the 
patent should be transferred to the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is taking a position counter 
to that of the Secretary of War. I am pointing out the lan- 
guage and indicating that one of the purposes of the bill is to 
purchase the patent. There is no occasion for the Government 
to purchase it. The Government has the right to pay a royalty 
for the use of it. 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman from Wisconsin has overlooked 
the fact that the letter he refers to is 3 years old, having been 
written concerning another bill, not this one, as amended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The idea is that the Government shall 
purchase the patent. The Government does not wish to do that. 

Mr. BOX. The whole question as to whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is to take it over hereafter is submitted to the Court 
of Claims, Nobody else could declare upon that question but 
the Court of Claims, upon a presentation of the Government's 
desire and interest. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The War Department does not wish to 
have the property. It only wishes to have the right to use it. 
But the bill as reported virtually compels the War Department 
to take it. I went over the entire bill carefully a night or two 
ago, and I have it carefully marked. K 

Mr. BOX. Does the gentleman believe that the bill requiring 
the court to ascertain whether or not the Government desires 
to use it, and whether it is in its interest to do it, proposes 
that to compel the Government to take it and pay for it. The 
Court of Claims, under the terms of the bill, is required to 
declare upon that issue. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think that 
submitted to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The War Department has already been 
using the invention for three years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I submit for printing under the rule a 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 7955) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. ` 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
0 pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents 


question should be 


t 
of Indian Service; 

H. R. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh ; 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

H. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer; 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass. ; 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a 
commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of con- 
serving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed with 
an amendment to the amendment of the House to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Pee Dee River, and a bridge across the Wac- 
camaw: River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3189) entitled 
“An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina for damage 
to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7955) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) entitled 
Joint resolution to amend a joint resolution entitled Joint 
resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a 
preferred right of homestead entry, approved February 14, 1920, 
as amended January 21, 1922, and as extended December 28, 
1922,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Nye, Mr. Wats of Montana, and 
Mr. KENDRICK to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1578) entitled “An act 
to extend the times for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Illinois River at or near Peoria, 
III.“ 
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WATER SUPPLY, SALINA AND REDMOND, UTAH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3203) to authorize the city of Salina and the town of Redmond, 
State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of water for munici- 
pal and domestic purposes through the development of sub- 
terranean water on certain public lands within said State. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? A 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, there are different questions concerning this p 
tion which I should like to have time to look up and familiarize 
myself with. 

They are not answered in the gentleman's report. 

Mr. COLTON. I am thoroughly familiar with the facts. I 
wonder if I can give the gentleman the information he desires. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I doubt if the gentleman can do so. 
I just ask that the bill go over until I can have an opportunity to 
look up the information. 

Mr. COLTON. The only question involved is that these towns 
are without an adequate water supply, and this simply gives 
them an opportunity to drill for water on a tract of public land, 
and if they find water to protect this watershed. That is all 
there is to this bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But I have opposition to the Gov- 
ernment giving away property to municipalities such as we 
have been doing. 

Mr. COLTON. ‘This does not give it to them. It simply per- 
mits them to drill the ground for water. Everything is re- 
served to the Government except the right to take the water, 
if discovered, and protect it. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. It is withdrawn from alienation 
by process of law? 

Mr, COLTON. It is already withdrawn and is within a 
forest reserve. It simply permits this higher use now. It is 
already withdrawn from private entry. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I want to look into two or three 
questions. I do not mind stating to the gentleman what I want 
to look into. I want to know the size of these towns; I want 
to know something about the wealth of these people and their 
opportunity to get other sites for investigation besides this par- 
ticular 1,200 acres, 

Mr. COLTON. I will say that there are no other available 
water sources for these towns. They have exhausted every 
other practical means of getting water. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. That would be a conclusion, of 
course, unless you have the opinion of capable geologists. 

Mr. COLTON. I have letters to that effect. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Those are the things I would like 
to look into. If the gentleman cares to allow it to go over, very 
well, but in the absence of any information, I would like to 
have an opportunity to look it up. 

Mr. COLTON. I would be glad to supply the gentleman with 
any information he desires. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I think the gentleman might be 
able to do that. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The clerk 
will report the next bill. 


DALTON G. MILLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6209) for the relief of Dalton G. Miller. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of some member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture the extent to which that committee gives consideration 
to private claims bills. This is a bill that could very properly 
have been considered by the Committee on Claims. I recognize 
that the Committee on Agriculture is a much overworked com- 
mittee; much overworked, and I did not think they were cavort- 
ing with private claims, looking for extra work, if there was 
some other constituted committee of the House that would con- 
sider those private claims, 

Mr. HAUGEN, The Committee on Agriculture always has 
jurisdiction over such claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But that is not the question. I do not 
recall of any instance before where the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has disturbed its equanimity in the consideration of real 
legislation by the consideration of these little claim bills. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, yes. There are a number of instances 
at nearly every session of Congress. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Well, if the Committee on Agriculture 
wishes to have the regular order of consideraticn of large ques- 
tions of moment interrupted by the consideration of these small 
claims, I have no objection to its consideration of them. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money ifthe Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $16.90 to Dalton G. Miller, senior 
drainage engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads, in full settlement of 
all payments made by him for repairs to a truck belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, which was loaned to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
use in conducting a cooperative investigation during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1929, to determine the effect of soil alkali and acid upon drain 
tile. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JOSEPH K. MUNHALL 


The next business on the Private Cadendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6210) to authorize an appropriation for the relief of 
Joseph K. Munhall. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $116.25 for payment to Joseph K. Munhall, of Corona, 
California, in full compensation for the value of equipment belonging 
to him destroyed in the burning of the Oak Grove ranger station 
house, Cleveland National Forest, California, on March 25, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


A. H. COUSINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 6211) for the relief of A. H. Cousins, district fiscal agent, 
United States Forest Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to substi- 
tute a similar Senate bill (S. 2245). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
[Mr. Lea] asks unanimous consent to substitute a similar 
Senate bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is authorized and directed to adjust, settle, and certify to Con- 
gress the elaim of A. H. Cousins, district fiscal agent, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, for the sum of $60, which amount he 
refunded to the Government on account of a disallowance in his dis- 
bursing account covering payment to Leonard Cooper in compensation 
for the loss of a horse accidentally killed at the Quartz Mountain 
Ranger Station in the Umpqua National Forest, Oreg., between August 
1 and 8, 1926, while in possession of the Forest Service for official use. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


SUCCESSORS OF LUTHER BURBANK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9169) for the relief of the successors of Luther Burbank. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the period of five years during which are set 
aside the lands granted to Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, State of 
California, and within which payment therefore must be made under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, en- 
titled “An act to patent certain semiarid lands to Luther Burbank 
under certain conditions,” is hereby extended for an additional period 
of five years, 
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With the following committte amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, down to and including line 
9, page 1, and insert: . 

“That the time within which Luther Burbank, his heirs, or successors 
in interest, must make payment and comply with the other provisions 
of the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, entitled ‘An act to 
patent certain semiarid Jands to Luther Burbank under certain con- 
ditions," be, and the same is hereby, extended until five years from the 
passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JAMES T. MOORE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4245) for the relief of James T. Mocre. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in my reading of the bill and report I was inclined to think that 
there was very little merit in the position of the claimant in this 
case. 

I see the distinguished former Governor of Virginia, who I 
believe is the author of the bill, ready to make some explanation 
of the bill. I wish to say that I can not see wherein this 
chaplain who entered the service in 1918 and was discharged 
by the plucking board on December 22, 1922, and received one 
year's pay, should now be granted this additional rank. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is not an additional rank. It is a 
lower rank. We asked him to be retired. at the rank of 
lieutenant. He was a captain at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The fact is he was discharged with many, 
many others. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is very true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the operation of the so-called pluck- 
ing board. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I do not know what board did it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, in 1922 the 
Congress of the United States decided to reduce not only the 
enlisted personnel of the Army, but the enlisted officer personnel. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me? The 
gentleman is generally accurate about these things and very 
faithful in his investigation of these cases, and I want to say 
to the gentleman that my point relates in no way to a reduction 
of the Army, but solely to the method by which that reduction 
is achieved, whether by discharging him or retiring h m. 

He was an officer of the Army and should have been retired 
under the law. I will be glad to answer any questions the 
gentleman may ask. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report of the War Department shows 
that at the time he was discharged he was physically sound. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Where is that report? Read that to me, 
please. P 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will read from the letter of the Acting 
Secretary of War, found on page 5 of the report: 


I do not favor the passage of H. R. 4245, for the following reasons: 

(a) From all of the information available, it appears that the pul- 

monary abscess in the case of the beneficiary of the bill had entirely 

healed at the time of his separation from the service, and the dis- 

abilities claimed by him were not found by the examining surgeon, the 

` board of review, or the civilian physicians who examined him. The 

disabilities from which he was suffering at the time of his discharge 

were not considered as permanently incapacitating him for the per- 

formance of active duty, nor were they considered to be of such serious 
nature as to warrant his being ordered before a retiring board. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. May I answer the gentleman there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That is in the report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of War, as found on page 5 of the report; but look at the 
report of the The Adjutant General of the Army, dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1923, upon which report the Secretary's is based, and 
the gentleman will find a clear omission in the report of the 
Acting Secretary of War of a material item contained in the 
report of The Adjutant General, upon which the report of the 
Secretary of War was based. That report was: 


5. Slightly pulmonary fibrosis, right middle lobe, X-ray reading. 


Mr. STAFFORD. From what page of the report is the gen- 
tleman reading? 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Page 3, section 5. Now, listen: 


In view of occupation, he is 100 per cent disabled. Disability not 
of a permanent nature. 
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The gentleman does not find that statement in the letter 
written by the Secretary of War. It is omitted twice. I do 
not wish to criticize the Secretary of War, because the report 
made by the Secretary of War, of course, was based upon some- 
thing written for him. But there is a clear omission of that 
essential fact, which destroys this man’s rights and, therefore, 
this committee has simply given this man his day in court, the 
right to haye himself examined by a retiring board to see 
whether or not he has any trouble. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


SAMUEL PELFREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10310) for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, and I do not propose to object, I simply desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that we are now consider- 
ing bills reported by the Military Affairs Committee. The 
House has passed many bills from this committee on the Private 
Calendar, a hundred, I presume. I hold in my hand the Senate 
Calendar for to-day. On the Senate Calendar are six private 
claims bills. There are no private bills on the calendar reported 
from the Military Affairs Committee of the Senate nor from the 
Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

It is reasonable to assume that the bills passed by the House 
were bills of merit or they never would have been reported by 
the House committees. I understand that the old policy in the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs of referring private bills 
to subcommittees has been done away with, and that if the 
committee takes up any private bills at this session of Congress 
they will be considered by the committee as a whole. Senate 
bills are always considered by House committees. The Private 
Calendar to-day contains a large number. 

I merely want to call attention to the fact that I think it 
would be wise for some of the leaders of the House, who have 
influence in the other body, to call the Senators’ attention to 
the fact that the House deals fairly with private bills passed 
by the Senate, and it seems to me that some of the bills I refer 
to which have been sent over by the House should be considered 
by the Senate committees and placed on the calendar, and 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. es 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Has not the other body done 
away with proceedings in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am referring now to the com- 
mittees of the Senate, the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. I say it is only fair that these 
committees consider private bills passed by the House, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws confer- 
ring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
of the Volunteer Army Samuel Pelfrey, who was a member of Company 
H, Second Regiment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the military 
service of the United States as a private of that organization on the 
26th day of September, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, 
pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the pas- 
sage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. : 
COHOES HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
48) donating bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes Historical 
Society, Cohoes, N. Y. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is 
hereby authorized to deliver to the order of the Cohoes Historical 
Society two bronze trophy guns stored in the Watervliet Arsenal at 
Watervliet, N. Y., and marked W. A. 240" and W. A. 241,” caliber, 
4.125: Provided, That the United States shall be put to no expense in 
connection with the delivery of said guns. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

F. D. HUBBEL RELIEF CORPS, NO. 103, OF HILLSBORO, ILL. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4050) donating trophy gun to F. D. Hubbel Relief Corps, No. 
108, Hillsboro, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is 
hereby authorized to deliver to the order of the F. D, Hubble Relief 
Corps, No. 103, Hillsboro, III., auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, one trophy gun, stored in the Watervliet Arsenal at Watervliet, 
N. Y., and described as follows: Twelve pounder, weight 1,000 pounds, 
diameter bore 496 inches, length 58% inches, and marked 1862: Pro- 
vided, That the United States shall be put to no expense in connection 
with the delivery of said gun. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the name Hubble“ and insert the name 
“ Hubbel.” 


The committee amendnrent was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

VARINA DAVIS CHAPTER, NO. 1980, UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE 

CONFEDERACY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6348) donating trophy guns to Varina Davis Chapter, No. 1980, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Macclenny, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is 
hereby authorized to deliver to the order of the Varina Davis Chapter, 
No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Macclenny, Fla. 
auxiliary to the Florida Division United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
two trophy guns, stored in the Watervliet Arsenal at Watervliet, N. Y., 
and described as follows: One 12-pounder, muzzle-loading, smooth-bore 
field gun No. 122; diameter of bore, 4% inches; length over all, 5844 
inches; approximate weight, 1,200 pounds, “ Confederate"; and one 
12-pounder, No. 105, muzzle-loading, smooth bore; length over all, 72 
inches; diameter of the bore, 454 inches; approximate weight, 1,200 
pounds. Confederate": Provided, That the United States sha be put 
to no expense in connection with the delivery of said guns. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DONATION OF BRONZE CANNON TO THE CITY OF MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9425) to authorize the Secretary of War to donate a bronze 
cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the présent 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to donate, without expense to the United States, to the city of 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, a bronze fieldpiece, 12 pounder, cast muzzle load- 
ing, diameter of bore 454 inches, now located at Watervliet Arsenal, 
Watervlict, N. X. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tiene, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

FREDERICK SAMUEL GILBERT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
653) for the relief of Frederick Samuel Gilbert. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill go off the calendar, the beneficiary named having died 
since the bill was reported. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be laid on the table. s 
There was no objection. 


CHARLES H. HARLOW 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4660) to authorize the President to appoint Capt. Charles H. 
Harlow a commodore on the retired list. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, ~ 
this is a congressional promotion, is it not? 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman may recall that Captain Har- 
low was promoted in the norma! course to the rank of lieuten- 
ant in 1895, and while in that grade was advanced two numbers 
for eminent and conspicuous conduct in 1898, during the Span- 
ish War, and by reason of this advancement in rank he became 
an extra number in grade, therefore could not be advanced to 
the rank of commodore at the time when commodores were 
appointed. Because of his conspicuous service it seems to be 
quite unfair that he should not be promoted as all others of 
that day and time. Captain Harlow made his application before 
the act of 1912 and was within the proper limits in making his 
application. Secretary Adams is of the opinion it would be 
unfair that Captain Harlow should not have the privilege of 
being promoted to commodore. He is the last man who can be a 
commodore under the law. 

Mr. COLLINS. Of course, I would like to see them all 
admirals and commodores, but I think the question of promo- 
tion ought to be left with the department. I do not believe 
we are qualified to pass upon such questions. 

Mr. WATSON. Commander Wilkinson, in giving his testi- 
mony before the committee, stated he was fully in accord with 
the purposes of this bill. Captain Harlow is the last officer who 
can be promoted to a commodore, and it seems to me that a man 
who gives extraordinary service to the Government ought to be 
fully recognized by Congress. The other officers contemporary 
with him have obtained this promotion. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am just upholding the Navy Department in 
its promotions. I do not think the Congress knows enough 
about the subject to decide whether this man ought to be pro- 
moted to the rank of commodore or not. 

Mr. WATSON. Does not the gentleman think the Naval 
Affairs Committee has some knowledge of that? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I do not think they know more about it 
than I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, what is the use of having hearings? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think they are any better qualified 
to determine the question of whether this man should be a com- 
modore than I am. The question of promotion is a matter that 
should be decided by the Navy Department. 

Mr. WATSON. How about the Secretary of the Navy; does 
he not know? 

Mr. COLLINS. If the Secretary of the Navy wanted to pro- 
mote him he should have promoted him. He should not ask 
Congress to promote him. 

Mr. WATSON. The Secretary would promote him, but he has 
not the power. The bill authorizes the President to appoint | 
Captain Harlow a commodore on the retired list. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have uniformly objected to all congressional | 
promotions. 

Mr. WATSON. It seems to me very unfair when all the other 
officers of the same status and the same age of service have been | 
promoted, because of the extra numbers which this officer ro- 
ceived on account of conspicuous service, should he be ostracized? | 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I am not ostracizing him. That question 
is not involved here. 

The regular order was demanded. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

DAVID M’D, SHEARER 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 392, the bill (H. R. 1825) for the relief 
of David McD. Shearer. 

I have agreed to accept the amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No. 392, 
the bill H. R. 1825. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I understand the author of the bill, the gentleman from 
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Mississippi [Mr. Cortrer] is willing to accept the proposed 
amendments which I suggested a few, minutes ago. 

Mr. COLLIER. I will accept the amendments, yes; and let 
it go over to the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that understanding, I have no 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of David McD. Shearer for com- 
pensation for the adoption and use by the Government of the United 
States of certain inventions relating to reinforced-conerete revetment 
and construction and laying of same, made by said David McD. Shearer, 
and for which Letters Patent of the United States, Nos. 1173879, 
1173880, and 1229152, were issued to him, be, and the same is hereby, 
referred to the Court of Claims, which court is hereby vested with 
jurisdiction in the premises, and whose duty it shall be to hear and 
determine, first, whether the sald David McD. Shearer was the first and 
original inventor of the inventions described in said Letters Patent or 
any of thenr; and if said court shall find that he was such first and 
original inventor of any of the same, then to determine, second, what 
amount of compensation, if any, he is justly entitled to recelve from 
the United States for the use of his said inventions or any of them, 
either before or since the date of said Letters Patent, up to the time 
of adjudication, and for a full and entire transfer of said several pat- 
ents to the United States, and in determining the amount of compensa- 
tion, if any, for the use of said inventions and transfer of said patents, 
the court shall take into consideration, as bearing on the question of 
reducing or increasing such compensation, if and so far as the facts 
may warrant, the facts, if proved, that while said David McD, Shearer 
was engaged in perfecting the Invention he was in the service of the 
United States as a Junior engineer superintendent in charge of will bank 
revetment construction under the Mississippi River Commission, and 
whether and, if at all, to what extent said inventions or any of them 
were discovered or developed during the working hours of his Govern- 
ment service, and to what extent his said inventions for protection of 
river channels and banks differ from the methods previously used, in 
material, method of laying, permanency, and value, and whether, if at 
all, to what extent the expense of making experiments, trials, and tests 
for the purpose of perfecting said inventions was paid by the United 
States, and if any such expense was incurred by the United States, 
whether and, if at all, to what extent the United States received 
compensation for such expense. 

Either party may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon any such question where appeals now lie in other cases, arising 
during the progress of the hearing of said claim, and from any judg- 
ment in said case, at any time within 90 days after the rendition 
thereof; and any judgment rendered in favor of the claimant shall be 
paid in the same manner as other judgments of said Court of Claims: 
and the payment of such judgment shall vest the full and absolute 
right to said patents, and each of them, in the United States. 


With the folowing committee amendments: 


In line 1 on page 2, after the word “ determine,” insert the following 
words: “any statute limiting the time within which such an action 
may be brought to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In line 2 on page 2, strike out the word “and,” insert a comma 
after the word “first” in the same line, and insert the words “and 
sole” after the word “ original.” 

In line 4 on page 2, strike out the word “and,” insert a comma 
after the word “first” in the same line, and insert the words “and 
sole” after the word original.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
And the following committee amendment: 


In lines 9 and 10 on page 2, strike out the comma and insert a 
period after the word “adjudication,” strike out immediately follow- 
ing the word “adjudication” the words “and for a full and entire 
transfer of said several patents to the United States,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following words: 

“The Court of Claims shall ascertain whether or not it is to the 
interest of the Government of the United States to use such patents, 
or either of them, after the date of said adjudication and, if it shall 
find that the said David McD. Shearer was the first, original, and sole 
inventor of said inventions and that is to the interest of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to use said inventions, or any of them, 
after such adjudication, the Court of Claims shall render such judg- 
ment as will assure a full and entire transfer of said patents or such 
of them as should be so transferred and shall award to the said 
David McD. Shearer such compensation therefor as shall represent the 
value of the patent or patents awarded to the Government of the 
United States in determining whether or not said David McD. Shearer 
is entitled to compensation and“ 


Is there objection? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment to strike out df the committee amend- 
ment the first sentence of the inserted matter, beginning in 
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line 13, page 2, and ending with the words “United States ” 
in line 25. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers au amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarronb to the committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 13, strike out, beginning with the words The court,” in 
line 13, down to and including the words “ United States in line 25. 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

The committee amendment, as amended, was agreed to, 

And the further committee amendment: 

Page 3, line 4, after the word “ consideration,” strike out the words 
“as bearing on the question of reducing or increasing such compen- 
sation." 


The committee Amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speuker, I offer an amendment, page 
1, line 4, strike out the words “adoption and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which fhe Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starvorp: Page 1, line 4, strike out the 
words “ adoption and.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
page 2, line 10, strike out the words “either before or.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starroxp: Page 2, line 10, strike out the 
words “either before or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
page 3, line 3, strike out the clause “and transfer of said 
patents.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srayrorp: Page 3, line 3, after the word 
“inventions,” strike out the words “and transfer of said patents.” 


The amendment wus agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 
page 4, strike out all of lines 4, 5, and 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Srarroub: Page 4, line 4, strike out all 
of lines 4, 5, and & and change the semicolon at the end of line 3 to a 
period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed und read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SAMUEL S. MICHAELSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10517) for the relief of Samnel S. Michaelson, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

e Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of Samuel S. Michaelson, 
postmaster at Montevideo, Minn., in the sum of $696.95, due the United 
States on account of the loss resulting from the closing of the First 
National Bank, of Montevideo, Minn, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
SALE OF BELL FORMERLY USED ON THE U. 8. S. SYLPH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6076) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to sell to Frank 
Miller, of Riverside, Calif., the bell formerly in use on the 
U. S. S. Sh. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to sell Frank Miller, of Riverside, Calif., for the sum of $60, its 
appraised value, the bell which was formerly in use on the U. S. 8. 
Sylph, but which is no longer being used by the Navy. 


; 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BABZILLA WILLIAM BRAMBLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 573) for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the elaim against the United States of 
Barzilla William Bramble, a citizen of the State of Maryland, master 
and managing owner of the ram schooner Cora Peske, for damages 
alleged to have been caused by collision between the said schooner and 
the United States revenue cutter Apache, in the Chesapeake Bay, 
on the 2d day of August, 1919, may be sued for by Barzilla Wiliam 
Bramble in the United States District Court for the District of 
Maryland, sitting as a court of admiralty, and acting under the rules 
governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine such a suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the 
amount of damages, if any shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the said Barzilla William Bramble, or against 
Barzilla William Bramble in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty be- 
tween private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That such suit shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THELMA PHELPS LESTER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
764) for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, what obliga- 
tion is there on the part of the Government to pay for this 
casket? 

Mr. IRWIN. This man was killed and so severely burned 
that proper embalming was impossible. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Government furnished originally a 
hermetically sealed casket? Now the Congress is asked to pay 
for another. 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; but this happened in San Diego and at 
the time it got to Oklahoma it had been transferred three or 
four times and was in poor condition. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; the report on the bill says that when 
it reached Oklahoma it was in good condition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The report shows that when it was de- 
livered from the possession of the officials of the Government it 
was in good condition. 

Mr. IRWIN. I understand that there was careless handling. 

Mr. COLLINS. Even suppose that is so, the Government 
would not be responsible—the responsibility would be on the 
railroad. 

Mr. IRWIN. While the Navy Department says that it was 
in good condition it was not shown that the body was perfectly 
embalmed and taken care of. 

Mr. COLLINS. ‘The report says that the man’s condition was 
such that he had to be put in a hermatically sealed casket—that 
he could not be embalmed, This was done. There is no ex- 
cuse for this claim except sentiment or that there is no limit 
to the depth of Uncle Sam’s pocketbook, ! 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee took the view that this man was 
killed in the line of duty. : 

Mr. COLLINS. And the Government furnished him a casket. 

Mr. IRWIN. And that we should give him a Christian burial. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no dispute about that. There is no 
controversy between the gentleman and me about the Govern- 
ment giving him a casket, and this has been done. It is evident 
that this casket was injured after it reached its destination, 
and a new casket was purchased. There is no obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay for the second casket. 

Mr. IRWIN. The widow felt that she wanted to take the body 


to the church and give him a Christian burial. The Senate has 


passed this bill. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is no great argument in its fayor. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee felt that the proper thing for 
the Government to do was to pay the $200 in a case like this, 
He was killed in the line of duty at San Diego. 
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Mr. COLLINS. There is no use in the gentleman suggesting 
that. We are in accord that the Government ought to furnish 
an ira a casket and with a proper casket, and the Government 

d that. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Should not the Government be obliged under the 
circumstances to furnish a casket to the grave and a proper 
one? 

Mr. COLLINS. Suppose it was injured as the result of negli- 
gence on the part of the railroad company, does the gentleman 
think the Government should pay for damages incurred through 
negligence of the railroad company? 

Mr. DYER. This man that lost his life was in the service of 
the Government, and his widow should not be held responsible 
for the carelessness of some railroad officials. The amount 
involved is very small and the claim is so just that it seems to 
me it ought not to be objected to. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no excuse why this claim should go 
through except we sympathize with the widow of this soldier. 

Mr. IRWIN. It was shown that the Navy Department did 
not furnish a suitable casket. They should have taken into 
consideration that the body had to be transported from San 
Diego and be transferred three or four times before it got to 
Oklahoma. When the body got there it was in such condition 
that it could not be taken into the church, and the widow felt 
that she should give her husband proper burial. 

Mr. COLLINS. Let us see if the gentleman is quite correct. 
The report says: 

The naval escort personally supervised the necessary handling of the 
casket until it was unloaded at Oklahoma City, at which time it was in 
good condition. 


Mr. IRWIN. Furthermore, the Comptroller General, after 
reviewing the facts, felt that it is a just claim. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not going to object to this bill, although 
I ought to. I do not think the gentleman’s committee should 
report bills of this type. 

Mr. IRWIN. We felt that this was an extraordinary case 
and had much merit in it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for this bill the bill S. 286, a similar bill, which has 
passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

1 pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate i 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and 
settle the claim of Thelma Phelps Lester for reimbursement of the 
cost of a casket for her deceased husband, Thelman Lester, former 
ensign, United States Navy, and to allow said claim in a sum not to 
exceed 8200. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum not to 
exceed $200 for payment of the claim. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


J. O PEIXOTTO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2876) for the relief of J. C. Peixotto. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to waive 
the statute of limitations in the application filed by J. C. Peixotto, a 
former employee in the medical and utilities division of the War 
Department at Fort McPherson, Ga., the provision of an act entitled 
“Aan act to provide compensation for employees of the United States 
suffering injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, in order that he may 
receive the same consideration as though he had applied within the 
specified time required by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SILVER SERVICE, ETC., OF. CRUISER “ST. LOUIS” 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9109) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memorial Association 
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of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s bell, plaque, war record, name plate, 
and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may 
be in his custody, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would inquire of some member of the committee whether it is 
the purpose of the committee to have the bill as reported 
confirm to the recommendation of the department? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit me to 
answer him, I am not a member of the committee, but am the 
author of the bill. The bill is reported with an amendment 
striking ont all after the enacting clause, including the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My purpose in rising is to have an explicit 
statement from some member of the committee as to whether 
it is the intention to have the bill as reported conform to the 
recommendation of the Navy Department. I notice in reading 
the report that it does not. 

I direct the attention of the author of the bill and also of any 
member of the Committee on Naval Affairs to the fact that the 
Navy Department recommends that these articles be loaned to 
the Jefferson Memorial Association, whereas the bill, as reported 
in the committee amendment, carries a provision for delivering 
these articles over, using the same phraseology as in the 
original bill, I can see some reason why the Navy Department 
might wish to have a claim to this property. Perhaps some 
time later they might want to use it. They are willing for the 
time being to have the property transferred to this patriotic 
association, but unless there is a willingness on the part of the 
gentleman to accept an amendment to have it conform, or there 
is some explination why it should not be so changed, I may have 
to object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I have nð objection to changing 
the word “deliver” to the word “loan.” All we desire is to 
have the custody of these mementos of the cruiser St. Louis, 
with the distinct understanding, of course, that they will be 
delivered back to the Nayy Department any time. they desire 
them, as they might want them for another cruiser or for an 
nirplane or something that is named in honor of the greatest 
city in America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the Clerk 
will report the committee amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “That the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memorial Association of 
St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder’s label plate, a record of war 
services, letters forming the ship's name, and silver service of the 
cruiser St. Louis that is now or may be in his custody: Provided, 
That no expense shall be incurred by the United States through the 
delivery of said articles.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Dyer to the committee amendment: Page 2, line 
53, after the word “to,” strike out the words “deliver to the custody 
of” and insert in lieu thereof the words “loan to.” 


The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Nayy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody 
of the Jefferson Memorial Association, of St. Louis, Mo., the 
ship's bell, builder's label plate, a record of war services, letters 
forming ship's name, and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis 
that is now or may be in his custody.” 

NORMAN A. ROSS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
348) to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of the Navy. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: ‘3 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint Nor- 
man A. Ross, formerly a lieutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, a lieutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, and to retire him and place him on the retired list of the 
Navy as a lieutenant (junior grade), with the retired pay and allowance 
of that grade. > 


Is there objection to the present 


Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. It seems a similar Senate bill 
is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill, S. 218, be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man’s request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 218 

A bill to place Norman A Ross on the retired list of the Navy 

Be it enacted, ete., That the President is authorized to appoint Nor- 
man A. Ross, formerly a lieutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, a lieutenant (junior grade), Medical Corps, United 
States Navy, and to retire him and place him on the retired list of the 
Navy as a lieutenant (junior grade) with the retired pay and allowances 
of that grade: Provided, That a duly constituted naval retiring board 
finds that the said Norman A. Ross incurred physical disability incident 
to the service while on the active list of the Navy. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, und passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

WESLEY B. JOHNSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bijl (H. R. 
752) for the relief of Wesley B. Johnson. ; 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent thut 
the bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

LIEUT. COMMANDER CORNELIUS DUGAN (RETIRED) 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
eon the relief of Lieut. Commander Cornelius Dugan (re- 

red). 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I do it merely in order to mention the fact that this 
man is 91 years of age. He has had a remarkable career in 
the Navy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
he has heretofore been recognized by Congress? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I recognize that; but he has had a very 
distinguished service in the Navy. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, this is to promote 
him on the retired list and to increase his pay. If he were 
a younger man the committee would not have recommended the 
ee of this bill. There is only about $500 involved in the 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman considered the nn- 
favorable letter of the Secretary of the Navy? Is it proper to 
set such a precedent? j 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think this is a meritorious bill. 
When a man is 91 years of age we should not decline to recog- 
nize his remarkable service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

RICHARD KIRCHHOFF 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 851) for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the laws relating 
to the benefits to be derived from service in the war with Spain 
Richard Kirchhoff, late of the United States Navy, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
naval service of the United States: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


EUGENE A. DUBRULE 


The Clerk will report the Sen- 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1155) for the relief of Eugene A, Dubrule. 


1930 


There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors Eugene A. Dubrule shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the Coast 
Guard Service of the United States as a seaman on the revenue cutter 
Calumet: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage 
of this act. 


With a committee amendment as follows: = 


On page 1, line 8, strike out the proviso and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ances shall be held to have accrued prior to the date of passage of 
this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

GEORGE JOSEPH BOYDELL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2626) for the relief of George Joseph Boydell. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors 
George Joseph Boydell, who served as an enlisted man in the United 
States Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the naval service of the United States as an 
enlisted man in the United States Navy. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


After the word “ Navy,” on page 1, line 9, insert “ Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the date of passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


LUCY B. KNOX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2793) granting six months’ pay to Lucy B. Knox. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 8 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


FRANK J. HALE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2951) granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation “ Pay 
of the Navy, 1930,“ to Frank J. Hale, dependent father of the late 
Francis Everett Hale, seaman (second class), United States Navy, who 
was killed in a launch of the U. S. S. West Virginia when it was 
rammed by a merchant vessel at San Pedro, Calif., July 3, 1928, an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Francis Everett Hale 
was entitled to receive at the date of his death: Provided, That the said 
Frank J. Hale establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy 
the fact that he was dependent upon his son, the late Francis Everett 
Hale, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MARY A. BOURGEOIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2984) granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bourgeois. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a similar Senate bill, S. 1309, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] asks unanimous consent that a similar Senate bill 
be Sones in lieu of the bill H. R. 2984. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of the appropriation “ Pay 
of the Navy, 1930," to Mary A. Bourgeois, dependent mother of the 
late Clarence T. Bourgeois, United States Navy, who was killed in an 
explosion aboard the U. S. S. Mississippi, on June 6, 1924, an amount 
equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Clarence T. Bourgeois was 
entitled to receive at the date of his death: Provided, That said Mary 
A. Bourgeois establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the Navy 
that she was actually dependent upon the said Clarence T. Bourgeois 
at the time of his death. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER JAMES ©. MONFORT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3175) to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. Monfort, 
of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration conferred 
upon him by the Government of Italy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have never yet found out what this man has done that war- 
rants a nation decorating him. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Mississippi 
will yield, 1 will send to the Clerk’s desk and have read a letter 
stating the reason why the Government of Italy proposes to 
bestow upon this man the decoration of the Order of the Knight 
of the Crown of Italy. That gives all the information, 

Mr. COLLINS. Does not the report give any information? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. It should. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] asks unanimous consent that the letter to which 
he referred be read by the Clerk. Is there objection? 

There -was no objection. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


Santa CRUZ DEL Sur, CUBA, January 20, 1930. 
Hon. FLETCHER HALB, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mk, HALE: Commander Odlin to-day sent me a dispatch 
saying that I should write you a brief statement concerning the sery- 
ices rendered by me to General De Pinedo for which the Italian Goy- 
ernment kindly bestowed upon me the decoration of Knight of the 
Crown of Italy. Briefly, then, the circumstances were as follows: 

In the spring of 1927 General De Pinedo was engaged in making his 
so-called circuit of the Atlantic in a Savoia Marchetti seaplane. He 
had crossed the South Atlantic to Brazil; continued to the Argentine; 
back north across the Matto Grosso in Brazil; thence to the United 
States via Cuba. He started to fly to the west coast and stopped at 
the lake impounded by the Roosevelt Dam in Arizona. While here an 
unfortunate accidental fire destroyed his plane. The Italian Govern- 
ment promptly sent him another plane of the same type. This plane 
arrived in New York on the S. S. Duilio, and it was here that I was 
able to be of some service to General De Pinedo in enabling him to get 
his plane safely unloaded from the S. S. Duilio; transported to the 
base at Miller Field, Staten Island, N. I.; set up and put in flying 
condition. I was at the time on duty in New York as general inspec- 
tor of naval aircraft, eastern district. I was ordered by the Navy De- 
partment to render all possible assistance to General De Pinedo to 
enable him to commission the new seaplane and continue his flight. I 
took personal charge of the unloading and transportation of this plane 
tə Miller Field where Lieutenant Elliott of the Army Air Service super- 
vised its erection. As all navigational equipment had been lost in the 
original plane, I was able to assist General De Pinedo’s pilot and navi- 
gator in procuring and checking his chronometers and in adjusting his 
compasses. 

The above, I believe, covers the story in sufficient detail. If further 
information is necessary kindly let me know. 

With very kindest personal regards and wishing for you every success, 


Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
J. C. MONFORT. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is tbere objection? 
Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, I still do not 


know of any great accomplishment of this officer. He met this 
Italian in New York and showed him around town and the 
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sights, and probably designated some warrant officer or enlisted 
man to look after his plane, but further than that I do not 
know of anything that he has done. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the judgment of the Government 
of Italy that was sufficient to confer upon him the Order of the 
Knight of the Crown of Italy, and this bill is to ask Congress 
to permit him to accept it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Still reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the bill should be amended so as to 
let everyone who had anything to do with showing the Italian 
officer around share in this decoration. I do not know their 
names, but they could easily be I am sure. I do not 
see any reason for the decoration, but all who showed the general 
around New York should share in its use. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman from Mississippi 
will furnish the committee with the names of those to be in- 
cluded, I am perfectly willing to have them included. Does the 
gentleman from Mississippi know to whom he refers? I will 
state to the gentleman that oftentimes it has been the custom of 
foreign governments, when some of their distinguished officers 
are in this country and have been given the assistance and coop- 
eration of our Army and Navy officers, to bestow upon them a 
medal of some kind. That is what this bill is for, to permit this 
officer to accept this medal. Of course, he can not accept it 
without an act of Congress. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lieut. Commander James C. Monfort be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to accept from the Government of Italy, the dec- 
oration of the Order of the Knight of the Crown of Italy, which deco- 
ration has been tendered to him, through the Department of State, by 
the Italian Government, in appreciation of service rendered the said 
Government of Italy. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GRANT R. KELSEY, ALIAS VINCENT J. MORAN ` 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R, 
5213) for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias Vincent J. Moran. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
; rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, sail- 
ors, and.marines, Grant R. Kelsey, alias Vincent J. Moran, who was a 
member of Company L, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volun- 
' teer Infantry, from September 8, 1899, to January 30, 1901; and of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, from January 
2, 1903, to January 5, 1905; and of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, from January 6, 1905, to January 2, 1906, 
shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the naval service of the United States as a landsman, U. S. S. 
Wilmington, on the 21st day of February, 1901: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5824) for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the ear of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. STAFFORD], the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop]. 

This bill proposes to give honorable discharge to a soldier 
who was in the service only 12 years ago. I want to know 
what policy is going to be pursued by the objectors on that 
side of the House, in view of the fact that Civil War veterans 
dishonorably discharged, were not considered for honorable 
discharge until 30 or 40 years after service. Spanish-American 
War veterans were not considered until the last two years. 
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Are we going to have this as a policy of giving honorable dis- 
charges to men who were dishonorably discharged in 1918 
and 1919? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe the gentleman is one of the 
honorable body who has been specially constituted by the leader- 
ship of the House to be one of objectors on the Republican 
side. I do not know whether up to this time the gentleman has 
qualified in that particular by ever objecting to a bill 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. I am rather glad I have not got the 
reputation in that regard that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STAFFORD] has. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not believe the gentleman has any 
ground for any reputation at all, but I do not recall of his ever 
having objected to a bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman has a good reputation for look- 
ing into bills very, very carefully, and if he sees even a scintilla 
of a shadow of doubt he resolves that doubt in fayor of himself 
rather than in favor of the claimant. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will take the gentleman's word for it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Whose record is this bill to correct? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I am asking the gentlemen on that side. I 
just want to place you on record. That is all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As far as the policy of the Committee on 
Military Affairs is concerned—and I can only speak as one 
member of that committee—the committee has reported out bills 
to remove the charge of dishonorable discharge against persons 
who saw service in the World War, particularly if they had 
very worthy records on the battle front. We have also reported 
out bills where persons have had successive services, where 
they have had several honorable discharges, perhaps, and then 
there have been little lapses and discharges without honor, for 
drunkenness and the like. The committee views the frailties of 
humankind, and where a man has a really honorable record, we 
report, in order to give him the consideration he deserves, a bill 
placing him on a pensionable status. We can not remove the 
dishonorable discharge, but as far as we can we do not wish 
that stigma to attach to kim under those circumstances, 

Now, I do not know whether this case has much merit or 
not. It is reported by the Committee on Naval Affairs. As 
shown by the report, this man enlisted as an apprentice seaman 
on January 3, 1918. He was born in 1899, so that at the time 
of his enlistment he was about 19 years of age. During this 
period of service he was twice tried and convicted by summary 
court-martial, in both instances, of absence from station and 
duty after leave had expired. In accordance with the terms 
of the sentence of the second court, he was discharged from 
the naval service with a “bad conduct” discharge, on March 
6, 1919, after the termination of the war. Both offenses of 
unauthorized absence were committed while the United States 
was still in a technical state of war. 

All this bill does is to seek to confer upon him a pensionable 
status. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider a similar Senate bill, S. 3586, in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] asks unanimous consent to consider a similar 
Senate bill, S. 3586, in lieu of the House bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 


rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged seamen 
George Campbell Armstrong, who enlisted in the United States Navy as 


‘apprentice seaman on January 3, 1918, shall hereafter be held and 


considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval service of 
the United States as seaman, second class, on or about the 6th day of 
March, 1919, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


STEPHEN W. DOUGLASS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6693) for the relief of Stephen W. Douglass, chief pharmacist, 
United States Navy, retired. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
not this a congressional promotion? 

Mr. LUCE. I do not so gather from the nature of the case. 

Mr. COLLINS. This man is being promoted by act of Con- 
gress and not in the regular way. 

Mr. LUCE. It seems to me that is a rather forced interpre- 
tation of the circumstances. 

Mr. COLLINS. Is not that the result? 

Mr. LUCE. The result is that he gets the benefits he would 
have secured, by reason of his very long service in the Army, 
if the changes in the status of the various ranks had been made 
in time for him to be able to complete 20 years before retirement, 

Mr. COLLINS. He has to come to Congress to get the 
promotion? 

Mr. LUCE. He has to come to Congress to get relief. 

Mr. COLLINS. He can not get it in the War Department? 

Mr. LUCE. So I understand by the letter from the War 
Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am going to have to object, because I have 
objected to all these congressional promotions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

FRANK WOODEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
830) for the relief of Frank Woodey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not see the necessity of having a Naval Reserve if we are 
going to have it scattered all over the universe. This bill, as 
I understand it, permits this man to remain in the Naval Re- 
serve while he is living in China. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I suggest to the gentleman from 
Mississippi that as the author of the bill is not present that he 
let the bill go over without prejudice. 

The | EAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

WILLIAM H. BEHLING s 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5611) for the relief of William H. Behling. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to cause to be paid, from appropriations for bene- 
ficiaries of officers who died while on the active list of the Navy, to 
William H. Behling, father of William Charles Behling, late chief car- 
penter's mate, United States Navy, an amount equal to six months’ pay 
at the rate said William Charles Bebling was receiving at the date of 
his death. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word “death,” insert: Provided, That 
William H. Bebling’s dependency upon his son, William Charles Behling, 
shall be established to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Navy.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

SETH J. HABRIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
669) for the relief of Seth J. Harris. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice in the report, on page 5, there is a letter from the 
petitioner’s attorney referring to the case of Jimmie Lou Martin. 
I was wondering why that is necessary in the report on this 
particular case. 

-Mr. TARVER. I am not able to inform the gentleman, un- 
less it is for the purpose of showing that everyone who was 
damaged by the occurrence has been compensated with the 
exception of this claimant. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is there an attorney involved in this case? 

Mr. TARVER. There is no attorney inyolved in this case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I was going to suggest that if there was 
the usual amendment ought to be carried. 

Mr. TARVER. I um in a position to assure the gentleman 
that there is no attorney involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Seth J. Harris, of Marietta, Ga., in full 
settlement against the Government, the sum of $10,000, in payment 
of bis claim growing out of the death of his wife, Lillie Harris, whe 
was killed August 8, 1917, by the explosion of a shell fired by United. 
States soldiers in target practice at Kennesaw Mountain, Ga. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “ $10,000” and insert “ $4,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that it would be well to carry the usual provision with reference 
to the payment of attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. TARVER. There is no reason that I can conceive of 
why such a provision should be carried. 

Mr. BACHMANN. ‘That is the usual custom. 

Mr. TARVER. I have assured the gentleman that there is 
no attorney involved in this matter. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am satisfied with the gentleman's as- 
surance, but I think the usual provision should be carried. 

Mr. TARVER. What is the provision the gentleman desires 
to put in the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That not more than 10 per cent of the 
amount may be paid to any attorney. 

Mr. TARVER. I would prefer that the amendment would 
provide that no amount shall be paid to any attorney, because 
there is no attorney involved. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman that it is my 
intention to offer the usual amendment. 

Mr. TARVER. I have no objection to an amendment pro- 
viding that no amount shall be paid to any attorney. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: At the end of the bill add the 
following proviso: “Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
în this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000." 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Virginia by striking out 
the words “in excess of 10 per cent” wherever they occur in 
the amendment. The effect of my amendment would be to 
prohibit the recovery of any attorney’s fees whatever, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. TARVER moyes to amend the amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN 
by striking out the words “in excess of 10 per cent thereof.” 


Mr. TARVER. Wherever those words occur in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not press his amendment to the amendment. Legislative pro- 
visions conceived at the moment with reference to a peculiar 
situation that may have arisen in the course of legislative 
procedure very often become bad precedents. 

I will say to the gentleman that personally I think the people 
who render services as agents and as attorneys are entitled to 
collect and receive reasonable fees, and action of this kind sets 
a new precedent which I do not think has the general approval 
of the House. 

Mr. TARVER. I think if the gentleman will listen to the 
explanation which I made, I think, before he came in—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; I was here. 

Mr. TARVER. Then I want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that no attorney has had anything at all to 
do with this claim and the incorporation of an amendment of 
this character in the bill would be an invitation to some at- 
torney to come in and claim that he had had something to do 
with the claim and insist on receiving 10 per cent. If anything 
is to be said about attorneys’ fees at all in the bill, I want it 
to be provided that no amount shall be collected as attorneys’ 
fees, because I know that no attorney has had anything to do 
with it and I do not want some fellow coming in and claiming 
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that he has had something to do with it and then try to collect 
10 per cent of this amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not that a very good argument that in 
this particular case the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] should not be incorporated 
at all? 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think it should be incorporated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have the assurance of the gentleman 
that there can be no claim for attorneys’ fees. The gentleman 
knows the circumstances and we should accept his statement. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, 
if he would follow many of these bills considered by the Claims 
Committee he would find that when an accident occurs, in many 
instances, ambulance-chasing lawyers get to the injured party 
and get a 40 per cent contract signed, go through the maneuver 
of presenting the claim before the department, knowing that the 
department has no authority to make a settlement. Later on 
the case is brought to a Member of Congress, who introduces a 
special act bill, and in the records of the Claims Committee, as 
well as in the records of the Member of Congress, there is no 
indication of any attorney; but if the bill passes without any 
attorney-fee limitation, the attorney will resurrect his contract 
and exact the 40 per cent from the beneficiary. I have had a 
number of attorneys contact me with respect to claims, admitting 
they had a 40 per cent contract when they had not done suffi- 
cient work on the case to warrant a fee of one-half of 1 per 
cent. As one member of the Committee on Claims I have always 
maintained that we should have a limitation in these cases to 
protect the claimant and not pass these special bills apparently 
for the benefit of the claimant but in fact for the benefit of 
some ambulance-chasing attorney. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. } 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to a 
limitation of the kind proposed by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, and if it is to be imposed in one case it should be im- 
posed in every case and should be a part of every bill of this 
character. The fact that in this particular case there may not 
be any attorneys involved should not make any difference, 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. The incorporation of this amendment in the 
bill, when as a matter of fact there has been no attorney con- 
nected with it, is an implied invitation for some shyster to come 
in and insist that he has rendered some sort of service and then 
claim 10 per cent, 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
I am controlling the time. 

Does the gentleman think that the claimant here would be in 
any better position if there was no provision whatever? Sup- 
pose some so-called shyster does come in and claim he has 
rendered services and has the right to collect something and 
there is no limitation, then, of course, he would not be subject 
to the penalties of this provision. 

Mr. TARVER. I think no lawyer is likely to come in unless 
you impliedly inyite him by putting this amendment in the bill, 
and if you should put it in, in justice to the claimant and to 
myself, in view of the statement I have made that there is no 
attorney involved, you ought to amend it so as to provide that 
no attorneys’ fees shall be paid. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Les. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The committee is endeavoring to follow 
a uniform practice as near as it can in matters of this kind. 

Mr. TARVER. But when the practice does not fit the case—— 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman can control the matter in 
this particular case, and when he notifies his constituent of the 
result it will be very easy to make it clear to his constituent 
that he needs no attorney in the case, which will amply take 
care of the suggestion which the gentleman has made; and if 
we are going to have uniformity in these matters, it is appro- 
priate for the House to follow a uniform course, so we may all 
know just what we are doing in matters of this kind, and I am 
insisting on the amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has expressed 
my views entirely. I think we ought to have a uniform prac- 
tice with respect to this matter. I do not think it is a reflection 
on the claimant, on the gentleman who introduced the bill, or 
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any one else, for the House to follow its usual practice and 
adopt the usual provision in regard to attorneys’ or agents’ fees, 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of my amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN]. 

I want the House to thoroughly understand just exactly what 
the situation is. The amendment which I have offered provides 
that the language “in excess of 10 per cent,” wherever it 
occurs in the amendment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, shall be stricken out, which will leave the amendment 
providing that no attorneys’ fees at all shall be paid in this 
case, and I insist that if any reference at all is to be made to 
attorneys’ fees, in a case where it is admitted that no attorney 
has rendered any service, it ought to be a provision of this 
character. 

There ought not to be inserted here a provision that attorneys 
shall not be paid in excess of 10 per cent, for the reason that 
Someone may come in and muke the pretense of a claim at a 
later date. It is an implied invitation to some shyster to mulct 
the claimant in the amount of 10 per cent of his claim. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I agree that we ought to have a uniform 
provision, but the gentleman from Georgia is willing to limit it 
beyond that and surely Congress ought not to object to its being 
pach as provided by his amendment. This will be no prec- 

ent. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I appreciate the gentleman's position and 
his fairness, and I am satisfied to accept his word that no at- 
torneys have any claim. But I am interested in a uniform 
proposition. I think it is for the protection of the private bills 
and the House itself. I think we ought to have a uniform 
provision for all these bills. 

Mr. TARVER. I do not think it is good practice where there 
is no attorney at all, and I belieye my amendment should be 
adopted. Without it I think the effect will be to stir up claims 
of this sort. I hope the House will adopt my amendment to 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment to the amendment, as corrected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: Strike out the 
words wherever they occur in the amendment “in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to the amendment. J -< 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN PANZA AND ROSE PANZA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
917) for the relief of John Panza and Rose Panza. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$1,200, and that the said sum be paid to John Panza and Rose Panza, 
as just compensation and in full settlement and satisfaction of their 
damages and loss incurred and suffered by reason of the use and 
occupation of their building and land by the United States Govern- 
ment for hospital purposes. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 3 

GLEN D, TOLMAN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 936) for the relief of Glen D. Tolman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). Is tbere objec- 
tion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. The House to-day has passed many bills providing for 
a considerable amount in full settlement of a claim. Here is 
one for $5,000. No attempt is being made to place on the 
bill an amendment calling for a limitation of attorneys’ fees. 
If we 7 going to have a uniform policy, why not put it on 
this bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, I am quite willing 
to have the amendment placed on the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know the gentleman is, but the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BacumMann] and my colleague 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] have been insisting that we 
ought to have a uniform policy. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rowgotrom: At the end of the bill 
insert: “ Provided, 'That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with suid 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing to 


THOMAS SELTZER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1546) for the relief of Thomas Seltzer. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Thomas Seltzer, of Philadelphia, Pa., the sum of 
$3,543.91. Such sum represents the amount of Liberty and Victory 
bonds of the face value of $3,000 together with coupons in the amount 
of 8543.91, deposited by Thomas Seltzer with the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of Illinois to secure his appear- 
ance in such court. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 6, strike out“ $3,543.91 " and insert $537.66." 

Line 7, after the word “of,” insert the words the coupons of the.“ 

Line 8, after the “ $3,000," strike out the comma and the words 
“together with coupons in the amount of $543.91.” 

Line 11, after the word “court,” insert “less the amount of the 
court costs.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to and the bill, as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THERESA M. SHEA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1699) for the relief of Theresa M. Shéa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer to this bill the 
usual amendment limiting attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, wait just a minute. We have not 
reached that stage yet. I reserve the right to object. Will the 
chairman of the committee, or some other member, please give 
some explanation as to the merits of the bill? As I read it, the 
claimant on a rainy day with an umbrella hoisted was crossing 
the street in the rear of an automobile, the umbrella being more 
or less a blind, and she ran into an automobile going at a mod- 
erate rate of speed. If such are the facts, where is there any 
liability on the part of the Government of the United States to 
pay her anything whatever? 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee after investigating this, from 
the evidence they had and the affidavits of eyewitnesses, believed 
it proven that the driver of the Government truck was going at 
an excessive rate of speed on a rainy day. This woman, as I 
understand it, was in the middle of the street. 

Mr. STAFFORD. She was crossing the street between cross- 
ings mid-block. 

Mr. IRWIN. She was struck while in the middle of the 
street. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read from the letter of the acting post- 
master in Brooklyn, printed with the report of the committee: 

At the time of the accident, chauffeur who drove Government -truck 
No. 2211 was traveling on Broadway approaching Willoughby Avenue, 
and at a point not a street crossing a young woman with an umbrella 
open came from behind a standing auto and walked against the side of 
the mail truck. The chauffeur in charge of the mail truck, under the 
circumstances, could not prevent the accident, 


It is true that the truck may have been going at an inordinate 
rate of speed, but that was between crossings. Anyone ac- 
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quainted with traffic in New York City knows that when the 
signals are free they go at an inordinate rate of speed, even at 
the crossings, 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Ts there objection? 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ROSE LEA COMSTOCK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1888) for the relief of Rose Lea Comstock. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Rose Lea Comstock, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $40 
for reimbursement of undertaker's expenses incurred by reason of the 
naval training station at Great Lakes, Ill., erroneously advising her of 
the death of her brother, Grover Cleveland Tanner. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 
GREAT WESTERN COAL MINES co. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2175) for the relief of the Great Western Coal Mines Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, in view of the amount asked for here, I think the gentle- 
man from Utah [Mr. Corton] should make an explanation. 

Mr. COLTON. I would be very glad to do that. The circum- 
stances of this case are these: R. Leo Bird made a coal entry 
several years ago of 160 acres and paid $16,600 for it. Later 
on, and in good faith—and I say those words advisedly, be- 
cause that was the point raised by the department—the entry 
was transferred to a company incorporated for developing the 
coal mines in that section. 

However, the charge was made that the entry was not made 
in good faith, A hearing was had, and at the first hearing it 
was suggested that if the applicant relinquished he could get a 
lease on the same ground and could get his money back. The 
leasing bill had just passed. Accordingly he relinquished and 
made application for a refund of his money. He was later re- 
quired to make a showing that there was no fraud; he accepted 
that responsibility, and proved that there was no fraud. 

Mr. COLLINS. The question is whether this man bought this 
property for resale. He bought it on September 15 and sold 
it on October 29. He certainly had in his mind when he bought 
it that he was going to resell it. In that case he should not 
have a refund. 

Mr. COLTON. I happen to know the circumstances of the 
case. There was no fraud committed by Bird. I can vouch 
for the integrity of these men and for the good faith of this 
matter all the way through. The men involved are all good 
citizens. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the point I had in mind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I notice a statement in the 
report and in the recommendation of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, that the question was raised that if the 
entry was in good faith, why did not the claimants retain and 
not surrender their entry? : 

Mr. COLTON. It was simply because of the representa- 
tions made that the advantages would be about equal, if not 
greater, by relinquishing and getting the money back and 
taking a lease on the property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the Great Western Coal Mines Co., out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$16,600, in full satisfaction of its claim for refund of purchase money 
paid by Richard L. Bird in connection with coal-land entry No. 
025342, title to the lands covered thereby having been relinquished 
to the United States by the Great Western Coal Mines Co. as 
assignee of such Richard L. Bird. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have an ameng- 
ment to offer after the section. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. i 


The regular order is demanded, 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Schar of Wisconsin: At the end of 
the bill add a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WATER SUPPLY, SALINA AND REDMOND, UTAH 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the bill H. R. 3203, No. 393 on the calendar. A little 
while ago, when that was reached, the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Sprout] asked to have it passed over for a short time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will decline to 
recognize the gentleman at this time for that purpose. After 
the calendar is finished the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 


J. A. LEMIRE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2432) for the relief of J. A. Lemire. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, there is a similar 
Senate bill on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; the Chair understands 
that a similar bill is on the Speaker's table. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate bill 2524 be considered in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. 2524 
A bill for the relief of J. A. Lemire 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of J. A. Lemire, former 
postmaster at Ronan, Mont., in the sum of $586.10, and certify said 
credit to the General Accounting Office, being the amount of official 
funds lost through the failure of the First National Bank of Ronan, at 
Ronan, Mont., without fault or negligence on the part of the former 
postmaster: Provided, That the said postmaster shall assign to the 
Postmaster General any and all claims he may have to dividends arising 
from the liquidation of sald bank. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the similar 
House bill will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 


EDWARD R. EGAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7484) for the relief of Edward R. Egan. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edward R. Egan, who served in Troop L. Fourteenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a member of said organization on October 5, 1915: Provided That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote Was laid on the table. 


The question is on agreeing 
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EUGENIA A. HELSTON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3935) for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Joseph Helston, who was a member of the Second Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
mustered in July 1, 1861, and honorably discharged October 17, 1865, 
from the military’ service of the United States as a member of that 
organization: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
328) for the relief of Parke, Davis & Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to refund the payment by Parke, Dayis 
& Co., of Detroit, Mich., of the sum of $70.70, being the amount of 
duties demanded by the Treasury Department on certain bales of orange 
peel imported from Belgium and later rejected at Detroit in the month 
of March, 1927. ' 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELLA E. HORNER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
692) for the relief of Ella E. Horner. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the 
Government, to Ella E. Horner, the sum of $240 as compensation for 
injuries received on September 16, 1922, at Auburn, N. J., when she 
was struck by a truck operated by the United States Army. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


S. A. JONES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1964) for the relief of S. A. Jones. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to S. A. Jones the 
sum of $136.35 on account of the destruction of his personal property 
by fire in the Lassen National Forest, Calif., while he was employed by 
the United States Forest Service as a forest guard in fighting said fire 
on September 20, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. CHARLES F. DEWITZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2776) for the relief of Dr. Charles F. Dewitz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Dr. Charles F. Dewitz, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$109.60, being the amount due him for services to Federal prisoners in 
the Erie County (N. Y.) jail during the fiscal year 1928, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
KATHERINE ANDERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2810) for the relief of Katherine Anderson, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Katherine 
Anderson, the sum of $10,000, in full settlement of her claim against 
the Government of the United States for injuries sustained and for 
reimbursement of expenses incurred as a result of being negligently 
shot and seriously injured on November 1, 1925, by a regularly en- 
listed soldier of the United States Army then and there on duty as a 
sentry at Fort Snelling, Minn. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $4,000.” 


The amendment was agreed. to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHAFER] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows:“ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scharnn of Wisconsin: Add a new section 
at the end of the bill, as follows: 

“ Spc, 2. No part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim, It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

LOWELL OAKLAND co. À 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2849) for the relief of the Lowell Oakland Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Lowell Oakland Co. the sum of $100: Provided, That 
such sum shall be in full settlement and relief to the Lowell Oakland Co. 
from the forfeiture of a Buick automobile, engine No. 836015, seized at 
Charlestown, Vt., for violation of the customs revenue laws, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table.. 


MILDRED L. WILLIAMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2887) for the relief of Mildred L. Williams. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
can see some reason why the widows of these men who are on 
1-year details might be permitted to get this six months’ gra- 
tuity, but I can not see why we should extend this gratuity to 
those in the reserve. If we do, we will have to extend it to the 
National Guard, to the citizens military training camps, to 
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pest ea Officers’ Training Corps, and there will be no end 
to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. The War Department makes no objection to 
this bill. This man was in the World War, in the Aviation 
Service, and after he got out of the service he went into the 
Reserve Corps. Then he was called into active duty, was on 
active duty for eight months, and was killed in line of duty in 
the Air Service. I think it is a proper case. 

Mr. COLLINS. The law relating to six months’ gratuity does 
not relate to the reserve, and there is no wisdom in extending 
it to the reserve by piecemeal. If it is necessary to pass a 
general law, it will be satisfactory to me, but we ought not by 
special legislation to extend it. Why not face the subject as 
we ought to and decide if we wish to include these additional 
classes? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will agree with the gentleman there ought 
to be a general law, but there is no such general law. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not advocating a general law, but I 
say if it is to be done it ought to be done by general law. 

Mr. SWANSON. The War Department believes there ought 
to be some general legislation along this line. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall have to object to this bill. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the gentleman will withhold his objec- 
tion, just a few moments ago a bill was passed which is on all 
fours with this bill, H. R. 1759. The gentleman objected to it 
but withdrew his objection and the bill was passed. That bill 
related to a first lieutenant who was in the Air Service, was in 
the reserve, and was killed in line of duty. The gentleman 
withdrew his objection to that bill, and I do not see why this 
case should not receive the same consideration. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is the result of my mistake in with- 
drawing my other objection. 

I might as well begin somewhere. I regret exceedingly I have 
to begin with the gentleman whom I admire very much. 

Mr. SWANSON. This case is a meritorious case. This 
widow has a child in high school dependent upon her, and if 
there ever was a case where help was needed, it is this case. I 
ask the gentleman to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


WATER SUPPLY, SALINA AND REDMOND, UTAH 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 393, H. R. 3203, to authorize the city of 
Salina and the town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure ade- 
quate supplies of water for municipal and domestic purposes 
through the development of subterranean water on certain pub- 
lic lands within said State. When this bill was reached a while 
ago, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Sprout] asked to have 
it go over until he could make an investigation. He now advises 
me he has no objection to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Utah to return to No. 393 on the 
calendar? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the city of Salina and the town 
of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of water for 
municipal and domestic purposes through the development of subter- 
ranean sources by wells or other facilities, the southwest quarter and 
south half southeast quarter section 1; east half southeast quarter 
section 2; northeast quarter northeast quarter section 11; and all of 
section 12, township 21 south, range 2 east, Salt Lake meridian; and 
the northwest quarter and north half southeast quarter section 7, town- 
ship 21 south, range 3 east, Salt Lake meridian, are hereby withdrawn 
from all forms of entry and appropriation under the land laws of the 
United States, and authority is hereby granted said city and town to 
conduct drilling operations within the area described and to occupy so 
much of it as may be necessary for the storage or transportation of 
water derived from such drilling operations, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 4, insert: “subject to any valid existing rights initiated 
under the public land laws.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “operations,” insert a proviso as 
follows: “Provided, That the operations hereby authorized shall be com- 
menced within five years from the date of this act: Provided further, 
That the lands hereby withdrawn shall be used for the purposes herein 
indicated, and if the said lands shall cease to be so used said lands shall 
revert to the status occupied prior to the date of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 


Is there objection to the present 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY RIVER AT KITTANNING, PA. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cochran] I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 12131) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Allegheny River, at or near Kittanning, Armstrong County, 
Pa., due to an emergency which is quite urgent. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania spoke to the Speaker about the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Alle- 
gheny River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa., in aceordance with the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Snc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND IN MOBILE, ALA. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4481) authorizing the 
exchange of certain real properties situated in Mobile, Ala., 
between the Secretary of Commerce on behalf of the United 
States Government and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
Co., by the appropriate conveyances containing certain condi- 
tions and reservations, a similar House bill having been re- 
ported and now on the calendar, and consider the same in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

This is a bill upon which there is no controversy, and I may 
say the matter is quite urgent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby author- 
ized to convey by quitclaim deed to the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Co. the Choctaw Point Lighthouse Reseryation, Mobile County, 
Ala., described by metes and bounds as follows: 

A tract of land situated in the southeast corner of sec. 37, T. 4 8., 
R. 1 W., St. Stephens meridian, Alabama, the northern boundary of 
which is 4.845 chains true south of a point 4 chains north 82° 12’ 
west true from the eastern end of the northern boundary of section 
37. From the above-mentioned point on the northern boundary of 
the lighthouse tract, said northern boundary being a true east and 
west line, the northeast corner of the lighthouse tract is 3.381 
chains true east. Beginning at the northeast corner of the tract marked 
by a wooden post set at the water's edge, the northern boundary extends 
true west 7 chains to the northwest corner marked by a 1-inch gas pipe; 
thence true south 11.03 chains to the water's edge, also marked by 
a 1-inch gas pipe; thence by meanders of shore line, north 83° 537 
east, 5.56 chains to a point by triangulation; then north 7° 19’ east, 
6.52 chains, 1 chain of which is along sand beach and remainder 
along wooden retaining wall of south edge of pier; thence north 10° 7’ 
east, 1.14 chains across wharf to north edge at shore; thence north 
8° 47’ east to a wooden stake at the northeast corner of the tract, 
containing 6.67 acres, all as per survey of October 20-31, 1911, executed 
by R. M. Towson, of the United States General Land Office, approved 
December 5, 1911. 

Sec. 2. The tract of land described in the foregoing sections is to 
be given in exchange for, and dependent upon, the Gulf, Mobile & North- 
ern Railroad Co. conveying to the United States, by warranty deed and 
such abstracts and certifications as may beenecessary to convey a title 
acceptable to the Attorney General of the United States, the following 
property, consisting of a parcel of land and a pier 1,020 feet long, 
described in paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section. 

(a) A parcel of land embraced within the boundary of the above- 
mentioned lighthouse reservation, the initial point of which is 227.65 
feet south 7° 45° west from the northeast corner of the Choctaw 


Is there objection to the request 


Point Lighthouse Reservation and is at the intersection of the West 
bulkhead line of Mobile River and the center line of the Gulf, Mobile 
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& Northern Railroad Co.'s Pier No. 3. From the initial point of the 
Parcel the boundary extends north 7° 45’ east (true) along said west 
bulkhead line a distance of 115 feet to a point; thence to the left with 
angle of 90° 80 feet to a point; thence to the left with an angle of 
90° and parallel to said west bulkhead line a distance of 190 fect 
to a point; thence to the left with an angle of 90° 80 feet to a point 
in said west bulkhead line; thence north 7° 45’ east along said west 
bulkhead line a distance of 75 feet to the point of beginning, con- 
taining 0.848 acre. 

(b) A pier of pile and timber construction, mentioned above and 
known as the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co, Pier No. 3, ex- 
tending south 81° 48’ east true from shore, or from the line of bulk- 
head as it now exists, approximately 1,020 feet long, with all tracks 
and improvements thereon. 

Src. 3. The said warranty deed shall contain the following provisions: 

(a) No pier or wharf, exclusive of the present Pier No. 2, which 
shall remain in its present position and shall not be extended, shall be 
maintained closer than 300 feet northward of Pier No. 3. 

(b) No pier or wharf parallel to Pier No. 3 shall be built within 
300 feet southward of it, other than the pier which the said railroad 
company reserves the right to build and maintain, commencing on its 
shore end within 200 feet of Pier No. 3 at the bulkhead, and ex- 
tending in a straight Hne which would bring its outer end, or the pro- 
longation of the line, 400 feet southward of the end of Pier No. 3. 

(c) The United States shall have free access at all times across 
the tracks of said railroad company by the most convenient route to be 
determined by the Lighthouse Service and the said railroad company 
for pedestrians and vehicles, and the said railroad company shall pro- 
vide a road therefor which will be shown on a map to be recorded in 
the office of the judge of probate of Mobile County, Ala. No change 
shall be made in the route presently used and shown on said map with- 
out the consent of the Lighthouse Service. 

(da) The said railroad company shall continue to maintain railroad 
switch-track privileges to Pier No. 3 as the needs of the Lighthouse 
Service reasonably require and so long as such Lighthouse Service 
continues, 

(e) The said railroad company shall carry fire insurance for two 
years on Pier No. 3 in the sum of $30,000, payable to the United States 
Government, until July 31, 1931. 

(f) The said railroad company may use or permit the use of, for 
a period that shall expire not later than July 31, 1931, the north side 
of Pier No. 3 for a distance of 500 feet from the bulkhead for the 
accommodation of vessels and boats to be loaded or unloaded; Provided, 
That the maintenance and repair of Pier No. 3 and the dredging of 
the water approaches thereto for Lighthouse Service vessels shall here- 
after be at the expense of the Lighthouse Service. 

Sec. 4. The lease of the Choctaw Point Lighthouse Reservation 
granted under the act of Congress approved April 23, 1902 (Public, No. 
80, 57th Cong.; 32 Stat. 119), shall be automatically terminated upon 
completion of the conveyances herein authorized. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman make some explana- 
tion of the bill? This is not a bridge bill. 

Mr. DENISON. No; it is not a bridge bill. It is an ex- 
change of certain property, and I will state to the gentleman 
that this is a bill prepared by the Director of the Lighthouse 
Bureau of the Department of Commerce and is urged by the 
department. It has been very carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and I know of no 
opposition or objection to it from any source. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


BRUCE BROS. GRAIN Co, 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to return to calendar No. 390, the bill (H. R. 1944) for 
the relief of Bruce Bros. Grain Co. 

This is a bill which the Claims Committee subcommittee, of 
which I am the chairman, has carefully considered. It was 
reported out by the Claims Committee by unanimous vote. 
One of the Members of the House objected to the bill to-day, 
and I find that upon further consideration he realizes that the 
bill is one that should pass. 

Mr, COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It is a bill for the relief of 
the Bruce Bros. Grain Co., providing for an appropriation of 
$279.90 to pay an actual loss suffered by that company due to 
the admitted negligence of Government officials. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $279.90 to the Bruce 
Bros. Grain Co. to cover loss sustained by said company on a car of 
wheat, car No. 96110, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, shipped from St. 
Joseph, Mo., July 15, 1921, to Minneapolis, Minn. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
OKEECHOBEE FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT 


Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement made 
by me before the Commerce Committee of the Senate, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Reoorp, I include the following statement made 
by me before the Commerce Committee of the Senate: 


STATEMENT OF HON, RUTH BRYAN OWEN, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Representative OWEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Congressman Dnaxx and I share the Lake Okeechobee region between 
us. The east half of the lake is in my district and the west half is in 
the district of Congressman Drang. 

I am very glad to have the privilege of saying a few words to you 
to-day, because ever since 1928 this problem of Lake Okeechobee has 
been on my mind constantly. I realize that I can not add in respect 
of the engineering features of the problem anything to the very clear 
statement which has been made by Mr. George B. Hills, and I realize 
that in presenting the financial problem that confronts our State you 
have in the statement of Mr. Howard Selby a very accurate picture of 
the situation. I wish, however, I could convey to you the pictures in 
my memory and the thoughts that have been in my mind and heart 
ever since the storm swept over this district of mine. 

Immediately the word reached Miami that the Lake Okeechobee region 
had been swept by a hurricane, all of us there knew what the situation 
must be, because only two years before we had undergone a similar 
experience. AN of the sympathy, all the assistance we could give 
poured down to the Red Cross headquarters, and for the first 10 days 
after the storm I was myself working at the central clothing depot, 
where we were trying to carry forward the work of coordinating the 
various agencies who were collecting clothing and supplies and sending 
them up to the storm area. 

Ten days after the storm I went to Belleglade. You see by your map 
that Belleglade is there at the southern end of the lake, down at the 
jutersection of the two lines at the bottom of your map. 

I just want to suggest to you what it was to drive from Palm Beach 
to Belleglade when at that time more than 20 miles of the road was 
under water still, so much so that we had to gage the position of the 
road by the distance from the telegraph poles and hope not to drop off 
the raised roadway into a canal. 

When we reached the town of Belleglade, we found that there was 
practically nothing left of the community. One house had been swept 
5 miles before it had anchored, tipped up against the side of the raised 
road. Houses were folded together like a pack of cards. Some places 
you would see a foundation protrude without walls; here and there were 
houses upside down. 

We met the military force on guard as we entered the town. It was 
under martial law. The people were still hunting for bodies. As many 
as had been recovered in the early days, many hundreds of them were 
sent in to the coast, where the land was a little higher, at Palm Peach. 
But very soon it became impossible, as the condition of the bodies was 
such that they could not be sent across for burial when found, and I 
belicve Mr. Selby gave the first order for the burning of bodies, 

Mr. Sxtnx. Yes. 

Mrs. Owen. It soon became evident they would have to burn the 
bodies as they were found, and they were piled in piles and covered 
with oil and burned. 

There was a community in a state of desolation and destruction that 
I think is seldom paralleled in the history of disasters, It is not neces- 
sary to any more than suggest such a picture to you to have you know 
just what impression it would have on the mind of the person who 
yisited the storm arca, with its families disrupted, its people searching 
for their loved ones who were lost. The extent and completeness of the 
destruction stunned and horrified the beholder, 

Just a year after that I went back to Belleglade. My first visit I 
bore with controlled emotion, but when I went back to this little town 
of Belleglade and found that just one year after they bad built up 
their houses again; and had a meeting in their city meeting place, called 
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Victory Hall—it was a poignant experience. They had planted a row 
of little palmetto palms along the main street, bordered by a new cement 
curbing; they had built a traffic island, where the traffic turns in the 
main street, and planted it also with brave little palmettos. 

It went to my emotions as the actual disaster had not, because in 
the storm you saw nature destroying the hopes of human beings; 
one year later you saw something in the pioneer American spirit that 
a storm can not defeat; something stronger than the wind and the 
waves, It was the courage of our people, their perseverance, their 
optimism, which impelled them to go back to that same spot again 
and rebuild their little community. There was the main street; there 
were the stores and the houses, and the flelds were being cultivated. 

The first question they asked was what the Government was going to 
do to protect them. I outlined the plans that we had made to present 
to Congress. I told them what we hoped we would be able to do, and 
at the close of the mecting one of the men who had acted as chairman 
said, “ We feel safer when we know that the officials at Washington 
are making plans to protect us.” 

Now, can you see why this has been on my mind day and night 
since I have been in Washington, and why every move that has been 
made in the committee to give consideration to this problem and the 
solution to it has been a matter that has been very close to my heart? 

In a great many projects that are brought before you, you have the 
success of commerce to consider; you have the material advantage. 
Here, too, you have the development of a tremendously rich country, 
which means an asset to our whole Nation as well as to the people im- 
mediately around the lake. You have the safeguarding of the invest- 
ment of millions of people over our country who are interested in 
Florida, a great many thousand who are actually financially interested 
in this particular locality. You have that commercial advantage to con- 
sider, but beyond it all you have something in this project, I think, 
that separates it from most projects that come to this committee for 
consideration—you have the lives of thousands of pioneer American 
citizens who are drawn back by the promise of that soil, to live around 
the edge of that lake. And when by one project you can provide a 
waterway that is essential for the development of that country, an 
economically sound project; and at the same time safeguard the lives 
of those citizens, I feel sure that the sympathy and the interest of this 
committee will be assured. 

I feel that we only ask for a just consideration when we ask Con- 
gress and the Senate to reduce the amount required from the State of 
Florida. You have reviewed the amount Florida has contributed in 
the past. It seems only just that those contributions toward navigation 
and flood control should be considered as contributions toward this gen- 
eral project. Florida has paid her millions without, until now, asking 
anything from the Federal Government. 

When we ask for the lowering of our contribution and for such con- 
cessions as you are able to make in the matter of making more easy 
the financial payment of our share, I feel it is justice we ask and not 
mercy. But even if we were asking special concessions, if we were 
asking you to consider Florida, to show mercy to us in this situation, 
if we were asking the Government to give us what we had not actually 
met by State contributions, I should feel myself justified, because in 
these last five years Florida has been visited by a series of almost 
unparalleled calamities, These calamities have put a burden on the 
people of my State, and they have borne that burden with the greatest 
courage and fortitude, and now when they are not able financially to 
bear this cost of a project to develop the inland waterways and at the 
same time safeguard their own lives, I feel a special consideration from 
our Government could be justly given to Florida. 

We are very grateful for the privilege of presenting our requests to 
you, and I hope that if the request, Mr. Chairman, for accepting of 
our bonds in lieu of cash has no precedent, you will keep in mind the 
fact that our disasters also are without precedent. 


COMPENSATION OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can not yote for adjournment 
of this session of Congress until the bill to compensate disabled 
ex-service men of the World War and their dependents has 
passed and received the approval of the President. 

It has already been said on the floor of the House that a 
vote to adjourn before the passage of this legislation is a vote 
against the interests of these disabled veterans and their 
dependents. 

To-day tens of thousands of ex-service men are helpless and 
bedridden by reason of disabilities incurred in line of duty 
during the World War and are not drawing 1 penny of com- 
pensation from the Government. The proposed Johnson- 
Rankin law will remove the red tape and legal technicalities 
and permit these disabled veterans and their families to receive 
the relief to which they are entitled. 


Without objection, it is so or- 
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Within the next 10 days the tariff bill will probably become a 
law. It levies a tax on practically everything that goes into the 
home of an American citizen, including food, clothing, and other 
conveniences and necessaries of life. It will take each year 
$1,000,000,000 from the people of the United States and deliver 
it to the owners of a few industries. The large income-tax 
payers have already received from this Congress a huge refund 
amounting to almost $200,000,000. The ocean-shipping interest 
has received enormous subsidies from the United States Treas- 
ury. Special interests have been liberally and generously taken 
care of by this Congress. I hope that every friend of the vet- 
erans of the Worid War in this Congress will vote against ad- 
journment until a bill for the relief of the disabled veterans has 
become a law. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow morning, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's table, 
I may be permitted to address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on what subject? 

Mr. KVALE. I wish to address myself, I will say to the 
gentleman, to a memorandum that was issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on Monday ef this week. 

Mr. LEAVITT. With regard to what subject? 

Mr. KVALE. With regard to the disposition of the Flathead 
power site. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I shall object, Mr. Speaker, unless I can 
have a like amount of time to follow the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, let us not start a controversial 
matter to-morrow—— 

Mr. KVALE. I withdraw the request, Mr. Speaker. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Reoorp on the subject of 
Indian education and to include therein a short bill on the 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, Indian education is a 
subject of momentous importance. The right type of education, 
properly administered, is of the greatest importance to the In- 
dians, and of very great importance to the Federal Government 
also. 

The courts have held that the Federal Government is the 
guardian of the Indians until they are declared by the agencies 
of the Government to be qualified for independent citizenship. 
It is the duty of the Government through its agencies, when 
that time comes in the education and development of the In- 
dians, to emancipate them by a written declaration of compe- 
tency and freedom from further guardianship. On such date 
it also is the duty of the Government to deliver to such com- 
petent, emancipated Indian his property. In short, it is the 
duty of the Government to educate the Indians, as it is the duty 
of parents to educate their children. 

The Indians have been under governmental domination and 
control for approximately 150 years. They now are represented 
by something like 190 to 200 tribes and in population number 
about 350,000. Up to this time the Government has not had a 
well-defined standard and curriculum for educating, training, 
and deyeloping the Indians. 

The Indian race of people has at least two prominent char- 
acteristics which our other citizens do not have. The one is 
natural and peculiar to the race and the other is largely ac- 
quired through their paternalistic treatment by the Federal 
Government. The first characteristic is that of reluctance to 
engage in active, arduous, and continuous labor. The Indian 
prefers hunting and fishing, racing and sports of various kinds 
to the character of industries engaged in by other citizens. 
The second characteristic of the Indians, which is the result of 
the Government’s paternalistic care of them, is a feeling on 
their part that the Government owes the Indians an everlasting 
paternalistic care; that the white people have taken their land 
and country, and out of it have grown wealthy, and for this 
reason owe the Indians a care and support. These two condi- 
tions in the Indian mind and make-up constitute a real handi- 
cap to the Government in educating, training, and qualifying 
the Indians for self-reliant and capable citizenship. It is 
largely- to overcome these two handicaps that our special educa- 
tional program is designed. 

It now costs the Government from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000 
per year to care for the Indians. There are many hundred 
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Government employees spending their time in Indian affairs 
work. The number of employees is growing larger every year. 
The money required is increasing every year. The Indian prob- 
lem is growing bigger every year, and yet substantially nothing 
toward ending it is being done. The Indians should be emanci- 
pated first for their own welfare, and, secondly, for the welfare 
of the Federal Goyernment. To accomplish such purpose the 
following bill was introduced to-day : 


A bill providing for teaching, training, developing, qualifying, and 
emancipating the Indians of the United States for independent citi- 
zenship, and for other purposes, within the period of 50 years 


Be it enacted, ete., That it is hereby declared to be the policy and 
purpose of the Congress to provide for teaching, training, developing, and 
qualifying the Indians of the United States, as early as possible, to 
become industrious, self-reliant, qualified, independent, and self-maintain- 
ing citizens of the United States. And it is further declared to be the 
pelicy and purpose of the Congress to at once provide for entering upon 
and continuing such intensive and comprehensive training, developing, 
and qualifying of said Indians for capable, independent citizenship that 
within the period of 50 years further guardianship by the United States 
over the Indians and their property shall be unnecessary and, therefore, 
discontinued. 

Src. 2. That in order to carry out the purposes of this act a com- 
mission on Indian education is hereby created, which shall be composed 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Com- 
missioner of Education, of which commission the Secretary of the 
Interior shall ex officio be chairman. 

Sec. 3. That such commission on Indian education shall cause to be 
prepared such curriculum, course of teaching, study, and training as in 
its judgment will be necessary for use in teaching, training, and de- 
veloping the Indians to be independent, self-supporting, qualified citizens. 

Sec. 4. That to carry out the purposes set forth in this act, special 
training or normal schools shall be provided for Indian teachers at 
such places and for such length of time as may be determined neces- 
sary by said commission on Indian education for qualifying said teach- 
ers to teach, train, and develop the Indian students in accordance with 
such curriculum and course of teaching and training as shall from time 
to time be provided by or under the direction of the commission on 
Indian education. 

Sec. 5. That the said commission on Indian education shall select 
and employ such normal training teachers to specially instruct the 
Indian teachers of the Indian schools what and how to teach, to de- 
velop, and to train the Indian students to become qualified for inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, self-supporting citizens of the United States in 
aceordance with the purposes of this act. And the said commission 
shall fix and determine the salaries to be paid said normal training 
instructors, which salaries shall be paid as the salaries of other Indian 
teachers, 

Sec. 6. That among the elements embraced in the qualifications for 
citizenship sought by this act to be developed in the Indian students and 
which shall be taught are: Industry, continuity of effort, loyalty, effi- 
ciency, perseverance, ambition, economy, business administration, neat- 
ness, sobriety, truthfulness, integrity, self-preservation and protection, 
law observance, self-reliance, self and family support, participation in 
governmental activities, mental growth and development, and love of 
country. 

Sec. 7. That 50 years from and after the approval of this act the 
United States shall cease to be the guardian of the Indians, and all 
Indians shall then and thereafter be regarded as independent, qualified 
citizens of the United States, with the same liberties, privileges, immuni- 
ties, and responsibilities of other citizens. 

Sec. 8. That as the Indians become qualified for independent citizen- 
ship, as determined by the Secretary of the Interior, such Indians shall 
upon their application, or upon the initiative of the Secretary of the 
Interlor, be given a certificate of independence and competency. 

Sec. 9. That the special education, training, and development of the 
Indians, as herein provided for, shall continue until all the Indians 
become qualified for self-support and citizenship, or until the expiration 
of 50 years, in 1980. 

Sec. 10. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior 
to preserve and protect all the property of each Indian, and upon such 
Indian arriving at the state of competency for independent citizenship, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall deliver over said property to such 
Indian when he shall have received his competency papers. 

Src. 11. The Secretary of the Interior shall make all necessary rules 
and regulations for carrying out the purposes of this act. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at to-morrow’s session, bills on the Private Calendar unobjected 
to, may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, beginning where the call left off to-day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent that it be in order to-morrow to 
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consider bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to, in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole, beginning where we left 
off to-day. Is there objection? 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does that mean that no other business will be in order except 
bills on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be conference reports and privi- 
leged matters of that sort in order, but with respect to any new 
business not on the Speaker's table and without reference to 
conference reports, it is not the intention to call up any new 
business. : 

Mr. MAPES. Of course, that could be prevented by making 
only the Private Calendar in order, if the gentleman wanted to 
. do that. 

Mr. TILSON. I doubt if that should be done, but I know 
of no important matter that is on the Speaker’s desk that will 
be called up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Noran, for three weeks, on account of business. 

Mr. Rostnson, for an indefinite period, on account of the death 
of his mother. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Joint resolutions of the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and under the rule referred as 
follows: 

S. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution to suspend the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve consolidations or 
unifications of railway properties; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 176, Joint resolution transferring the functions of 
the radio division of the Department of Commerce to the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 26. An act for the acquisition, establishment, and devel- 
opment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite 
to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of 
the National Capital; 

II. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 

H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the 
Interior ; ; 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations; 

II. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio Rivet 
at Mound City, III.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; and 

H. R. 6939. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and for other 
purposes, 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 26. An act for the acquisition, establishment, and de- 
velopment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital; 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto; 

II. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 
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H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutfons for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; 

H. R.7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an Assistant 
Commissioner of Education in the Department of the Interior; 

H. R. 7412, An act to provide for the diversification of em- 
ployment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling 
in trades and occupations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an assistant to the Chief 
of Naval Operations; 

H. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Mound City, III.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; 

H. R. 9939. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
41 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, May 24, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, May 24, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

482. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of a proposed provision pertaining 
to an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (II. 
Doc. No. 412); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

483. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of a proposed provision pertaining 
to an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (H. 
Doc, No. 413) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

484. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tion for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, amounting to $82,500 (H. Doc. No. 414); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

485. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate for the General Ac- 
counting Office for the fiscal year 1930 amounting to $12,500 
(H. Doe. No. 415); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

486. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Employees’ Compensation Commission for the fiscal year 
1930, amounting to $400,000, in lieu of and to be substituted 
for the estimate of $275,000 (H. Doc. No. 416); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

487. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, amounting to $2,200,000 (H. Doc. No. 417); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

488. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1930, amounting to $350,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1981 (H. Doc. No. 418); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

489. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation submitted 
by the Secretary of Commerce to pay a claim for damage oc- 
casioned by collision with a vessel of the Lighthouse Service 
(H. Doc. No. 419); to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, 

490. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
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of Claims, which have been submitted by the Attorney General 
through the Secretary of the Treasury and require an appropri- 
ation for their payment, amounting to $80,629.24 (H. Doc. No. 
420); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

‘ 491. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting records of judgments rendered against the 
Government of the United States district courts, as submitted 
by the Attorney General through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
amounting to $31,358.57 (H. Doc. No. 421); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

492. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting schedules covering certain claims allowed 
by the General Accounting Office, as shown by certificates of 
settlements transmitted to the Treasury Department for pay- 
ment, amounting to $6,350.72 (H. Doc. No. 422); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

493. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation submitted by 
the Navy Department to pay claims for damages by collision 
with naval vessel, in the sum of $8,395.39 (H. Doc. No. 423); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

494. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of Agriculture fiscal year 1931, for an additional 
amount for the construction of forest roads and trails, and for 
an additional amount for the eradication or control of the so- 
called phony peach disease, in all $3,580,000 (H. Doc. No. 424); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

495. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Navy Department for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to $5,367.87 
(H. Doc. No, 425); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

496. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting estimates of appropriations submitted by the sev- 
eral executive departments and independent offices to pay claims 
for damage to privately owned property amounting to $19,547.17 
(H. Doc. No. 426); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

497. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize appropriation for construction at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. 51. An act to amend subdivision (c) 
of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1594). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. RUTH PRATT: Committee on Banking and Currency. 
S. 4096. An act to amend section 4 of the Federal reserve act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1595). Referred te the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6871. A 
bill to amend the acts of March 12, 1926, and March 30, 1928, 
authorizing the sale of the Jackson Barracks Military Reserva- 
tion, La., and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1596). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2030. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of land 
adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1599). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11194. A bill to determine the contribution of the United States 
to the expenses of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1600). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, QUIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11405. A 
bill to amend an act approved February 25, 1929, entitled “ An 
act to authorize appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes”; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1601). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12059. 
A bill to provide for the appointment of an additional judge 
of the District Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York; without amendment (Rept. No. 1602). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3965. 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant an easement 
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to the Wabash Railway Co. over the St. Charles Rifle Range, 
St. Louis County, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1603). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5624. A bill to amend section 83 of the Judiciary Code, 
as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 1606). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TEMPLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
255. A joint resolution authorizing the appropriation of the 
sum of $871,655 as the contribution of the United States toward 
the Christopher Columbus Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Do- 
mingo; without amendment (Rept. No. 1607). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. Res. 
340. A joint resolution extending the time for the assessment, 
refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 1928 in the 
case of married individuals having community income; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 1608). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 12440. 
A bill providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury 
bills; without amendment (Rept. No. 1609). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 941. An act to amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate interstate transportation of black bass, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 20, 1926; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1610). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9354. A bill for 
the relief of Okaw Dairy Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1590). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MARTIN: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 3131. A 
bill for the relief of Eliwood G. Babbitt and other officers and 
employees of the Foreign Commerce Service of the Department 
of Commerce, who, while in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of Government funds or personal property by rea- 
son of theft, catastrophes, shipwreck, or other causes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1591). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ESLICK: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 8953. A bill 
for the relief of Thomas C. Edwards; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1592). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9280. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right 
of way for street purposes upon and across the Holabird Quar- 
termaster Depot Military Reservation, in the State of Mary- 
land; without amendment (Rept. No. 1593). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 
7338. A bill for the relief of John H. Hughes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1604). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5813 A 
hill for the relief of Harold M. Reed; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1605). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HARE: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 7115. A bill 
for the relief of certain persons formerly having interests in 
Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md. (Rept. No. 1597). Laid 
on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12570) to authorize the con- 
struction and use of an underground pneumatic tube service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 12571) to provide for the 
transportation of school children in the District of Columbia at 
a reduced fare; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12572) to pro- 
vide for an investigation as to the location and probable cost 
of a southern approach road to the Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 12578) to amend 
the District of Columbia traffic act, approved March 8, 1925, 
as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12574) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Modoc National Forest in the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12575) to 
extend the time for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 12576) providing 
for teaching, training, developing, qualifying, and emancipating 
the Indians of the United States for independent citizenship, 
and for other purposes, within the period of 50 years; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 345) prohib- 
iting location or erection of any wharf or dock or artificial fill 
or bulkhead, or other structure, on the shores or in the waters 
of the Potomac River within the District of Columbia without 
the approval of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
National Capital; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund for the fiscal year 1930; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12577) for the relief of James 
H. Covert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12578) granting an increase of 
ee to Sarah Alice Hane; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12579) granting an increase of pension to 
Tillie M. Schmittel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12580) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 12581) validat- 
ing application for entry upon public lands; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 12582) granting an increase 
of pension to Fannie A. McFeeters; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 12583) to further amend the 
act of March 4, 1925, as amended March 3, 1926, and April 6, 
1926, and to amend the act of February 16, 1929, to further 
carry out the provisions of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of July 31, 1918, and the action of the War De- 
partment Claims Board of July 6, 1921, and for reimbursing 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for additional compensation paid by it to 
certain of its employees in compliance with such award; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8 By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12584) granting a pension 
to Charles Lasswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ° 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 12585) for the relief of 
Alfred Frank Wagoner; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 12586) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Josefa T. Philips; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMBERTSON: A bill (H. R. 12587) for the relief 
of Charles W. Peppers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 12588) granting a pension 
to Judah Wormington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 12589) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma Raymond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12590) granting an increase of pension 
to Alma-E. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 12591) for the relief of 
Stillwell Bros. (Inc.); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 12592) grantirg a pension to 
Martha L. Hume; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 12593) grant- 
ing a pension to John Eigel; to the Committee cn Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 12594) for the relief 
of Truman E. Pound, deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. - 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 12595) for 
the relief of Jacob G. Ackerman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 12596) for the relief of 
Susan A. Margerum; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12587) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 12598) for the relief of Leslie 
E. Babcock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7353. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Philip Bernstein Sick 
Benefit Association, opposing the enactment of the said volun- 
tary alien registration bill now before Congress, or any other 
legislation requiring the registration of aliens, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, for the reason that such legislation will in- 
fringe the rights and liberties of foreign-born citizens as well as 
of every citizen of the United States and will subject every 
citizen of the United States to investigations and make it 
almost imperative for every person to carry with him either a 
certificate of naturalization or some other evidence of citizen- 
ship, in order to save himself annoyance and possible arrest, 
and such a law would become a source of espionage, provoca- 
tion, corruption, and graft; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7354. By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of the National League 
of Women Voters, expressing to the President of the United 
States its appreciation of the statement in his annual message 
recommending to Congress that the purpose of the Sheppard- 
Towner Act should be continued through the Children’s Bureau 
for a limited period of years, and urging the passage of ade- 
quate and immediate legislation for the promotion of maternal 
and child hygiene, with provision for cooperation between the 
health and educational agencies of the Federal Government and 
for the administration of the act by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

7355. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Home and Hospital for the Aged, at Brooklyn, N. Y., protest- 
ing the enactment into law of bills now pending in Congress 
providing for the registration of aliens in any form, whether 
compulsory or voluntary; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7356. Also, petition of the veterans of the World War, honor- 
ably discharged from the United States Army or Navy, and hold- 
ing service certificates, petitioning the Members of Congress to 
unanimously pass the bill providing for immediate payment of 
the face value of all service certificates of veterans at present 
outstanding, believing that, due to the great unemployment 
situation now prevailing throughout the United States, this is 
the opportune time to get this money into circulation; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

7357. Also, petition of the Brooklyn section of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, opposing the bills now pending before 
Congress, known as the Aswell bill, H. R. 9109, the Cable bill, 
H. R. 10207, and the Blease bill, S. 1278, which provide for 
the registration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7358. Also, petition of the Eastern Parkway section of Ivriab 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the bills now pending before Con- 
gress, known as the Aswell bill, H. R. 9109, the Cable bill, 
H. R. 10207, and the Blease bill, 8. 1278, which bills provide 
for the registration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and naturalization. 

7359. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Johnson City, N. Y., favoring 
Federal supervision of motion pictures in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7360. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Fresno County 
Chamber of Commerce, California, indorsing House bill 8000; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

7361. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Mrs, Frank E. 
Tripp, route 1, Creighton, Nebr., and other members of the 
Women's Civics Club, of Creighton, Nebr.. urging immediate con- 
sideration of the Robsion-Capper educational bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

7362. By Mr. KORELL: Memorial of the council of the city 
of Portland, Oreg., urging the preservation of the old post-office 
building at Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

7363. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Brooklyn Council, Kings 
County, Brooklyn, N. Y., petitioning that the Sabath measure 
granting Philippine independence be favorably acted upon; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. $ 

7364. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolutions of the 
New York Board of Trade (Inc.), indorsing the report of the 
Port of New York Authority recommending that the New York 
Quarantine Station be opened 24 hours of the day and that the 
same quarantine fees for special services should apply at the 
port of New York as now apply at other ports, and that addi- 
tional personnel and modern equipment be furnished at the 
quarantine station; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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7365. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Mrs. F. H. 
Reuling, president, and Mrs. Charles M. Young, secretary 
Chapter F. E. of P. E. O., Waterloo, Black Hawk County, Iowa, 
urging the passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of 
motion pictures establishing higher standards before production 
for films that are to be licensed for interstate and international 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7366. Also, petition signed by the president, Mrs. William 
Briden, and the secretary, Mrs. John D. Theimer, of the Oak 
Ridge Woman's Christian Temperance Union, Cedar Falls, Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, urging the passage of legislation for the 
Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher 
standards before production for films that are to be licensed 
for interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7367. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Villisca, Iowa, favoring Federal super- 
vision over motion pictures in interstate and international com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7368. By Mr. WELCH of California: Petition of members of 
Veterans’ Welfare Workers and members of sundry other organi- 
zations of San Francisco and vicinity, urging the speedy enact- 
ment of House bill 8371; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

7369. By Mr. YATES: Petition of W. G. Grady, president 
Fonles Manufacturing Co., Decatur, III., protesting against the 
Wagner bill, S. 3060, which passed the Senate; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, May 24, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
Mr. SNELL, Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Merciful God, our Father, we thank Thee that we are brought 
together again upon this day; Thy mercies are so constant and 
abundant. We are grateful that Thou art not an ayenging God. 
Thou art infinitely above man, for all Thy judgments are ad- 
ministered in compassion and goodness. Though an infinite 
Creator, yet Thou dost love us all. Even the universe claims 
the devotion of our souls. So long as there is a flower to lift 
its face toward the sun; so long as there is a bird to sing away 
the selfishness of man; so long as there is a sunlit breast to feel 
the pulsations of redeeming love; so long as there is a wander- 
ing vagabond, wearing the scarred image of the Father, there 
will be everlasting love in the heart of the Almighty. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. : 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested: 

$.1164. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance; 

S. 1918. An act for the relief of Irene Strauss; 

S. 2218. An act to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
of Joseph K. Munhall; 

8.2231. An act to reserve certain lands on the public domain 
in Arizona for the use and benefit of the Papago Indians, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 2332. An act for the relief of Milburn Knapp; 

8.3156. An act providing for the final enrollment of the In- 
dians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of 
Oregon ; 

S. 4195. An act for the relief of Samuel W. Brown; 

S. 4235. An act to prohibit the sending of unsolicited mer- 
chandise through the mails; 

S. 4531, An act authorizing a survey by the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service in connection with 
the control of cancer; 

S. J. Res. 9. Joint resolution for the amendment of the acts 
of February 2, 1903, and March 3, 1905, as amended, to allow 
the States to quarantine against the shipment thereto, therein, 
or through of livestock, including poultry, from a State or Ter- 
ritory or portion thereof, where a livestock or poultry disease is 
found to exist, which is not covered by regulatory action of the 
Department of Agriculture, and for other purposes; and 
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S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to purchase farm-loan bonds issued by Federal 
land banks. 

THE REPUBLIC OF GREECE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Assistant Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 23, 1930. 
Mr, WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Sm: This department is in receipt of a note from the minister of 
Greece, at this Capital, requesting that his sincere thanks and highest 
appreciation be transmitted to the House of Representatives for its 
good wishes and congratulations on the one hundredth anniversary of 
the independence of Greece. 

I take pleasure in inclosing a copy of the Greek minister's note here- 
with. 

Very truly yours, 

For the Secretary of State: WILBUR CARR, 
Assistant Seorctary. 

(Inclosure: Copy of note from the Greek minister.) 

May 16, 1930. 

EXXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter inclosing the resolution adopted by the House of Representatives 
on May 5, 1930, extending to the Republic of Greece the best wishes 
and congratulations of the House of Representatives on the one hun- 
dredth anhiversary of the independence of Greece. 

In expressing my deepest appreciation for this communication I 
should be exceedingly obliged if your excellency were kind enough to 
transmit to the House of Representatives my sincere thanks, as well 
as my highest appreciation, for their good wishes and congratulations 
on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of Greece's independ- 
ence, with the assurance that this resolution will be immediately 
brought to the knowledge of my Government. 

Accept, your excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

His Excellency Mr. HENRY L. STIMSON, 

Secretary of State, etc., eto., Washington, D. O. 


THOMAS L, BLANTON 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the Member elect from the 
seventeenth district of Texas, Mr, BLANTON, is in the Hall, and 
I ask unanimous consent that he be sworn in at this time. I 
will state in this connection that his opponent, Mrs. Lee, has 
conceded his election and there is no contest from that district. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. . 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that the credentials have not 
been received? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think that they have, but there is no 
question of Mr. BLANTON's election. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the credentials have not been received. There is serious doubt 
in the Chair’s mind about the authority of the Speaker pro 
tempore to administer the oath to a Member, and the present 
occupant of the chair will request the gentleman to present his 
request on Monday. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
we have had in connection with all our tariff bills a constant 
flood of criticism from the free-trade and low-tariff advocates. 
For years they have been predicting disaster and ruin if the 
policy of protection should be adopted, 

The attacks on the Hawley-Smoot bill are the most vicious 
and untruthful that have ever been published. The oft-repeated 
charge that it will cost the consumers a billion dollars is with- 
out foundation, and those who persist in disseminating this 
type of false doctrine ought all to be made charter members of 
the Ananias club. 

The great triumvirate that seems to be indissolubly linked 
together for the purpose of discrediting the Hawley-Smoot bill 
is made up of the Democratie Party, the international bankers, 
and the importers. ‘Their objective is that of the pirates of 
long ago— scuttle the ship” of protection and let her sink 
with captain and crew. 

This year they have another group that has crept into the 
picture, a group of so-called economists who teach the youthful 
students at our colleges and universities that free trade is the 
specific cure for all industrial ills, 
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It would be interesting to know who organized the 1,028 
college professors and formulated the plan to have them send 
in their protest. 

Mr. Speaker, the average American has a heap of common 
sense, and all the sophistry and cunning devices of the Demo- 
crats, the international bankers, and the importers have never 
led him astray. He is concerned as to the distribution of pay 
envelopes at regular periods; he is interested in the permanency 
of his job; he craves opportunity to get ahead in this old world, 
educate his children, and give them a better chance than he 
had, None of these advantages can come to him under the 
policy of free trade of low tariff so highly recommended to him 
by the Democrats. The Democratic Party made ardent protesta- 
tions in 1928 that they were strong for protection, but when the 
opportunity came for them to approach the mourners’ bench 
and confess their faith they weakened and fell by the wayside. 
It will take more than one Raskob to make a_ protectionist 
party of the Democrats. They have conducted themselves dur- 
ing the preparation of this tariff bill in a manner that has 
caused the conservative members of their own party to look 
upon them with distrust and disgust. 

The great body politic in our Nation has again been deceived 
by the Democratic Party, and our common-sense folks realize 
that all they put on the cloak of protection for was to deceive 
the American workmen, “ By their deeds ye shall know them.” 

Mr, Speaker, in view of the tremendous propaganda, editorial 
and otherwise, with which the country is being flooded, I take 
this opportunity to present an editorial from the American 
Labor Banner, published by the International Labor News 
Service at Washington, D. C., of which Mr. Matthew Woll is 
president. 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT TARIFF, FOR WHICH It Is HIGH TIME, INDEED 
(An editorial) 


It is high time there was plain talk about tariff and about some of 
those who are seeking to influence tariff legislation now pending. 

For the first time in American history a large group of international 
unions have united to secure adequate tariff protection for the com- 
modities they are engaged in making. 

For the first time in American history an American tariff bil! stipu- 
lates protection of American labor in its title. 

These are important facts. There are many others. 

American trade unions have by no means been able to have written 
into the bill all they require for the protection of their standards and 
the needed improvement in their conditions. But they have made some 
progress. 

American labor faces an unprecedented condition. 
tragic unemployment, wages, working conditions, 
conditions are better than in cither Europe or Asia. 

TARIFF A VITAL ISSUE 

Commodities made abroad by workers who get as low as one-fourth 
the American rate of wages are imported and put in competition with 
American-made commodities. Many of the European and Asiatic prod- 
ucts are made on American machinery and some of them are made in 
factories owned by Americans, their products bearing American trade- 
marks and American patents, 

To-day's situation never existed before. Tariff is no longer an 
academic matter to be debated by cloistered gentlemen, nor a political 
tool to be manipulated by those who have political ends to serve. 

Tariff protection in a great many American industries is_a necessity 
if the American industries are to be preserved. It is not a question of 
“infant industries,” it is a question of big industries as well. 

Without attempting to justify everything that is found in the tariff 
bill now under consideration, this newspaper asserts itself in behalf of 
everything that has been written into the bill to honestly protect 
American wage standards against the miserable wage levels of Europe 
and Asia. Moreover, it is better to overprotect than to underprotect! 

There are those who assail the bill as a whole. Most of those who 
level these broadside attacks pretend to be “ friends of labor.” - Labor 
has had altogether too much of that kind of “ friendship.” 

AN AMAZING SPECTACLE 

A large group of college professors came to the rescue of Buropean 
and Asiatic starvation-wage employers with a slashing attack on the 
tariff bill. They cailed themselves economists. The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, whose amazing attack on organized labor last fall has not 
yet been forgotten, have attacked the bill steadily, without consideration 
for the necessary protective provisions written into the bill at the 
specifie request of labor. 

The New York World has attacked the bill about as ridiculously as 
it could be attacked. As an example, a World editorial went through 
the list of things used by the average man in a day— his toothbrush, his 
bathrobe, the cloth on his breakfast table, and so on, It asserted that 
each item would cost a given amount more under the new tariff bill. 


Even with our 
and employment 
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That was to assume that the average American would use nothing but 
imported commodities throughout his average day, a most absurd as- 
sumption. Whether under no tariff or bigh tariff, such a proceeding 
would soon obliterate all American industry, including the New York 
World, 

FORD IS AN IMPORTER 


Henry Ford has attacked the bill through the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. Ford is rated as a manufacturer, but he also is an importer, 
and Ford will benefit by low duties on the many things he imports. 
The present law contains a 25 per cent duty on automobiles, and Henry 
Ford needs no higher duty to protect the only commodity which might 
be imported in competition with him. A General Motors official attacks 
the bill, and what applies to Ford applies to General Motors. 

Not only does Ford import many things used in making automobiles 
but he manufactures tractors in Ireland, has them protected by Ameri- 
can patents, and imports them duty free under a customs ruling—a 
ruling the fairness of which is open to challenge—that they are entitled 
to free entry as agricultural implements, a ruling that would not be 
changed under any new tariff legislation. Naturally, Mr. Ford is 
sutisfied. F 


Somebody told me that the Wall Street Journal carried a 
story about a man who lost his job in a Ford plant, and that 
night he dreamed that Henry Ford died and was being carried 
to his burial place by six pallbearers, and as they approached. 
the grave Henry woke up, broke through the cover of the casket, 
looked them over, and said: “ Go to shop No. 7 and get a set of 
wheels and discharge five of these men.“ [Laughter.] That 
explains Mr. Ford’s real consideration for labor. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman be kind enough to place 
in the Recorp the paper that his editorial comes from? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I shall oblige the gentleman from Ne- 
braska by incorporating the title of the paper in my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I continue the editorial: 


` Newspaper assailants of the bill proclaim their defense of that mythi- 

cal person, the consumer.“ There is no consumer unless there 1s a 

producer, and if there is a consumer who is not also a producer in some 

capacity, then he is a parasite about whom this newspaper is not much 

concerned save to help see to it that his civil rights are protected. 
DIPLOMATS ABUSE PRIVILEGE 


Foreign diplomats accredited to the United States have publicly at- 
tacked the tariff bill, thus seeking to participate in the making of 
American legislation. The Swiss minister indulged himself in a radio 
speech. The Spanish ambassador made a public speech. At the outset 
of the struggle the Cuban ambassador had a great deal to say. Every 
foreign diplomat who has attempted to interfere with American legis- 
lation should be sent home. 


[Applause.] 


Their proper mission does not include the business of scaring Ameri- 
can legislators into letting cheap foreign-made goods into the American 
market free of duty. 

WHO GAINS? THE ANSWER 


The scholastic gentlemen, the diplomats, the big manufacturers like 
Ford, the newspaper like the Scripps-Howard newspapers and the New 
York World, are, whether they want to or not, serving one powerful 
group of capitalists—the importers and the international bankers. 


[Applause.] 


As against the importers, who are purely middlemen, and as against 
the international bankers, it is time the masses of the American 
people, the great armies who work for wages, be heard and protected. 
To stop immigration is of little avail if the would-be immigrant may 
send his competition through his manufactured output. He combats 
our standards without bettering his own. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I have my remarks extended 
in the Record this morning, and in them I refer to this tariff 
propaganda and suggest it might be interesting, if we are in- 
vestigating propaganda, to know where all this is coming from. 
Possibly the gentleman may have read the speech. 

Mr. CROWTHER. If the speech is from the pen of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, I shall certainly read it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 


REQUESTING THE PRESIDENT TO RETURN A BILL . 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 33, which I send to the desk and ask to have read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Concurrent Resolution 33 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate coneurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill H. R. 185, entitled “An act to amend section 180, title 25, 
United States Code, as amended.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
F understand this is merely a request for the return of a bill 
so that the name of a county, which was misspelled, may be 
correctly spelled. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is the only purpose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] has just 
made an interesting speech and has based his remarks on an 
editorial from a labor paper, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to insert in the Recorp some short editorials from 
a labor paper known as Labor, published in the city of Wash- 
ington, with 1,000,000 cireulation, with reference to the tariff. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by publishing 
certain editorials from Labor, a paper published in the city of 
Washington. Is there objection? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's desk, I be permitted to, 
address the House for 10 minutes, and that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. Leavirr] may have a similar time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that on Monday next, after the reading 
of the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
desk, he be permitted to address the House for 10 minutes, and 
that the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leayirr] may have a 
similar time. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be permitted to address the House for five minutes following 
those two addresses on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEEDEE RIVER, GEORGETOWN, 8. C. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 4182) granting the 
consent of Congress to the county of Georgetown, S. C., to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Peedee River 
and a bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at or near 
Georgetown, S. C., with a Senate amendment to the House 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 4182 and concur in the Senate amendment to a 
House amendment, The Clerk will report the bill and the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment to the House amend- 
ment as follows: 


On page 2 of the House engrossed amendment, in line 25, strike out 
the word “ authorize” and insert the word “ exercise,” and on page 3, 
line 1, of said engrossed amendment, strike out the word“ authorized“ 
and insert the word “ conferred.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendment to the House amendment. 

The Senate amendment to the House amendment was agreed to. 


FARM RELIEF 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the agri- 
cultural situation, and to incorporate therein a 1-page letter 
written by the president of the Georgia Warehouse & Compress 
Co. expressing his views in a very complimentary way to the 
work performed by the Federal Farm Board. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on 
the farm situation and to incorporate a letter he has received 
relative to the work of the Farm Board. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, no well-informed person will doubt that the Government 
has aided agriculture during the past few years, but to just 
what extent the Government can and should aid may be a 
question on which many differ. Except for the Federal loans 
made to farmers in the Southeast during last year and in some 
localities this year, it is difficult to see how they could have 
operated. What the Federal Farm Board has done and may be 
able to do is difficult to say. There are many who say that little 
has been or can be accomplished, but I feel progress has been 
made and believe that much more can be done if the farmers 
will organize and take advantage of the opportunities offered. 

I herewith insert letter received from Mr. J. M. Finn, presi- 
dent of the Georgia Warehouse & Compress Co., of Dublin, Ga., 
which gives his views. I consider Mr. Finn well qualified to 
speak on the question. He is a man of capacity and wide expe- 
rience in banking and warehouse business, having long been 
connected with various agricultural enterprises. He has closely 
observed operations of the Farm Board, and is in position to 
intelligently predict what it may be able to do when once it has 
had opportunity to begin a normal functioning. His letter 
follows: 

Grorcta WAREHOUSE & Compress Co., 
Dublin, Ga., May 22, 1930. 
Hon. W. W. LARSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sik: We can not conceive of any other plan that could have 
been devised and worked out to bring immediate and effective relief to 
the distressed agriculture conditions of the country as the creation and 
organization of the Farm Board, and especially the selection of its per- 
sonnel. Its cooperations in connection with the cooperative organiza- 
tions, and especially the cotton growers’ cooperative organization of 
Georgia as it has been conducted, has brought wonderful results to a 
very desperate marketing situation. 

The Government through the Farm Board has supplied the money 
and talent necessary to give effective marketing, which unorganized 
producers must have in order to secure a just return for their products 
as against unlimited capital and experienced market manipulators in 
whose hands the purchasing of farm products seem to have drifted 
almost entirely. n 

It is our opinion that millions of dollars would have been lost to the 
cotton growers, and one of the country’s greatest annual gold-producing 
resources would have almost been destroyed had not this plan of relief 
been devised and put into operation, 

A permanent organization along this line is absolutely necessary to 
secure reasonable returns for farm products. 

A thorough study of world markets and world conditions, such as can 
be secured by the Farm Board through our statistical and consulate 
relations with other countries, should open up to us the real reason for 
some of our losses to the export trade which seems to be one material 
cause for overproduction, if there is an overproduction, and farmers 
should regulate their future production in full sympathy and according 
with the directions of the Farm Board. 

Cooperative marketing and cooperative production are so closely allied 
that there is no successful operation of either without consideration to 
both. 

We are in hearty sympathy and commend the operation of the Farm 
Board and its conjunction with the cooperative organizations, and ear- 
nestly entreat you to continue your support of same, and your support 
of whatever additional powers is necessary to be granted them for the 
continuation of their successful operation. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Finn, President. 


CHANGING NAME OF IOWA CIRCLE 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 2224) to change the 
name of Iowa Circle, in the city of Washington, to Logan Circle, 
and consider the same at this time. An identical bill was passed 
by the House within five minutes of the time that this bill 
passed the Senate. In fact, I understand they passed each other 
on the way over to the different bodies. I have spoken to the 
chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
also to the majority and minority leaders about calling up the 
bill at this time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
S. 2224 and consider the same. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the name of the circle now known as Iowa 
Circle, in the city of Washington, is hereby changed to Logan Circle in 
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recognition of the services rendered the United States by Gen. John A. 
Logan during the Civil War and in elvil life, and the surveyor of the 
District of Columbia is hereby directed to enter such change on the 
records of his office. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is this a bill that has passed the House and has come back with 
Senate amendments? 

Mr. DENISON. No; this is a Senate bill; an identical bill 
passed the House and the Senate at practically the same time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I inquire if the change of the name of 
Iowa Circle is entirely agreeable to the Iowa delegation? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am not speaking for the Iowa delega- 
tion. This bill to change the name of Iowa Circle to Logan 
Circle was put through over a month ago on a District of Colum- 
bia duy without debate. It so happened that I was not on the 
floor of the House at the time this took place. I do not know 
the reason for making this change. If I remember correctly, 
that circle was named Iowa Circle during the service of Senator 
Allison, and it was probably at his request or by a bill that he 
may have sponsored that that circle was named Iowa Circle. 

What is the reason for changing the name of this circle? The 
Logan statue is in this circle. That General Logan’s statue 
Was placed in this circle is an honor both to lowa and General 
Logan. Many Iowa soldiers served under General Logan during 
the Civil War, and I think it is entirely appropriate that the 
Logan statue should be placed in Iowa Circle in view of the 
association during the Civil War of General Logan with the 
Iowa soldiers. 

Mr. DENISON. May I state to the gentleman from Iowa 
that this matter has been under consideration for a good many 
years? Another circle near this circle is Thomas Circle, with 
the statue of General Thomas in its center, a statue erected in 
memory of General Thomas; and the next circle is Scott Circle, 
named after Gen. Winfield Scott; then there is Washington 
Circle on Pennsylvania Avenue and Sheridan Circle in the same 
part of the city. It seems to haye been the intention to erect 
statues of generals in the different circles and to name the 
circles after them. 

There has been no objection to this from any source. The 
mutter Came up on the District Day Calendar in the ordinary 
way. There was no objection here or in the other Chamber, and 
I am sure the State of Iowa could be honored in other ways 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In what way? Is it an honor to the State 
of Iowa to now change the name of Iowa Circle to something 
else, when the circle was named after the State of Iowa? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know how it is going to be done. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does the gentleman know how that circle 
came to be named Iowa Circle“? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know, but I know there used to be 
a hotel fronting that circle named the “Iowa Hotel.“ Perhaps 
it was named on that account. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Was that circle named “Iowa Circle” be- 
fore or after the statue of General Logan was placed there? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know as to that, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Who introduced the bill to change the 
name of Iowa Circle from“ Iowa Circle” to“ Logan Circle“? 

Mr. DENISON. I did; General Logan for many years rep- 
resented the district in this Chamber, which I now have the 
honor to represent. He was an outstanding character in the 
Congress and one of the great generals of our country, and it 
was fitting that he should have been so honored. 3 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. I yield to my colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. The circle was named “Iowa” at the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa, Mr. Allison, and it was done before 
the Logan statue was erected there. The original proposition 
was to erect in that circle a statue of Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, 
of Iowa, but General Dodge lived on and on, and of course no 
statne could be erected to him during his lifetime. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, this day has been set aside 
for the consideration of the Private Calendar. The gentleman 
from Iowa should know that. I believe I shall ask for the 
regular order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman willing to let my col- 
league from Iowa [Mr. Core], who is an Iowa historian, en- 
lighten the House? 

Mr. GARNER. I have no objection. 

Mr. COLE. I have no intention of making a speech to delay 
consideration of the calendar bills. I am simply stating that 
this circle was named “Iowa” long before the Logan statue 
was erected there. General Dodge did not die in time, and so 
he could not be given that honor. [Laughter.] So the statue 
to General Logan was placed in that circle. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Does my colleague from Iowa favor this 
bill? 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let my colleague from Iowa answer. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there any other circle named after a 
State? Were not the circles in the city of Washington, in the 
District of Columbia, named after great men generally? Would 
not this conform to the general practice? I leave it to the 
gentleman from Iowa to answer in the spirit of neighborliness. 
which I know he cherishes toward Illinois, the home State of 
General Logan. 

Mr. COLE. I think that is true, but I think some com- 
pensating honor should be conferred ou our State, and until 
the gentleman can suggest such an arrangement, I am inclined 
to object. 

Mr. DENISON. I may say that they are already arranging 
for the ceremonies to be observed when the name of the circle 
is changed, assuming that the bill will become a law, it having 
passed both bodies.. The proceedings are to be conducted next 
week, I think. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that that circle 
named “ Iowa” is sufficient honor to the State of Iowa? 

Mr. COLE. If the gentleman will arrange some quid pro 
quo, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. I would make the suggestion 
that you compromise on Clarke Circle. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, in order that we may have 
time to consider the propriety of changing the name of this 
circle from “Iowa” to “Logan” and to confer with my col- 
league [Mr. Cote], who is an authority on Iowa history, and to 
get his judgment on this bill, I, for the present, object. This 
bill can be taken up later and considered. 

EDUCATION 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to insert a short letter from the Director 
of the Federal Board of Vocational Education on the question 
of education. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Aynes] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by 
printing in the Recorp a letter from the Director of the Board 
of Vocational Education. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following short letter from 
the Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Education : 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Washington, May 20, 1930. 
Tilon. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I read with a great deal of interest your 
address on Scientific Adult Education, Its Popularity and Its Wonder- 
ful Achievement in This Nation, as printed on pages 9179-0180 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 19. 

This is a splendid article and should be brought to the attention of 
educators throughout the country. I am inclosing a list of executive 
officers and State directors of vocational education in all the States, and 
suggest that you have a reprint of this article from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp mailed to each of them. 

Very truly yours, 
J. C. WRIGHT, Director. 


HENRY P, BIEHL 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order of 
the day, the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the regular order, the 
Clerk will call the Private Calendar, beginning where it was 
discontinued yesterday, No. 446. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1160) for the relief of Henry P. Biehl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Henry 
P. Biehl, late of the U. S. S, Frederick, United States Navy, World 
War, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, at the beginning of the line insert and sailors.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ States” insert ‘ Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to bave accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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JOHN C. WARREN, ALIAS JOHN STEVENS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9975) for the relief of John C. Warren, alias John Stevens. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors, 
Jobn C. Warren, alias John Stevens, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the naval service of 
the United States on or about the 10th day of August, 1865: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the date of passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the beginning of line 5 insert “their widows, and other depend- 
ents.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EDWIN G. BLANCHARD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the biil (H. R. 
2185) for the relief of Edwin G. Blanchard. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas Edwin G. Blanchard served in the Three hundred and thirty- 
fourth Aero Squadron, Air Service, during the World War, having 
enlisted therein January 10, 1918, and having been honorably dis- 
charged therefrom December 21, 1918: Now, therefore, 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Edwin G. Blanchard, who served in Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have 
been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on or about the day of 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 2, after the word “the,” insert “ 28th,” and after the 
words “day of insert the word November“; page 2, line 3, insert 
the figures “1902: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or 
allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
320) for the relief of Haskins & Sells. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I believe the author of the bill is present and should make 
some explanation about this. This is for professional services 
rendered, and I do not think it should be passed unless there is 
some explanation by the author of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I may supplement that request, I notice 
from the letter of the Secretary of War that this bill has been 
before the Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventieth Congresses 
with an unfavorable recommendation by the department. Now, 
however, it changes front, and makes a favorable report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For a very good reason, I will say to the 
gentieman. , 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is an old claim arising out of the war, 
and I think some good reason should be advanced why we should 
consider it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, this bill arises out of a 
contract made by the Ordnance Department of the Army with 
Haskins & Sells, a firm of expert accountants, who rendered 
services to the War Department during the year 1920 at the 
Rock Island Arsenal. 

There has never been any dispute as to the amount due to the 
accountants for their services. The department paid them 
$24 624.05 on account, leaving a balance of $3,500. They were 
employed for the purpose of devising means of improving the 
cost-accounting system at the Rock Island Arsenal. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I notice from 
the report that they presented a bill for $24,624.05, which has 
been paid, and that they did not present any bill for the $3,500. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. They presented a bill for the $3,500. 


This is what happened: They were employed for the purpose of 
suggesting and recommending to the War Department methods 
of improving the cost-accounting system at the Rock Island 
The larger amount was paid to them. When the 


Arsenal. 
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voucher came to the Comptroller General he raised a question 
as to whether it was in conflict with certain legislation in an 
appropriation bill with reference to using methods for inaugurat- 
ing new or changing old methods of transacting the business of 
the Government under section 5 of the act of April 6, 1914, 
Thirty-eighth Statutes, page 335. The Comptroller General first 
refused to approve the voucher. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He did approve the voucher for the amount 
of $24,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Which has been paid, the balance of 
$3,500 still being unpaid. This voucher came through and he 
refused to approve that voucher and sent the matter to the 
Department of Justice. The Department of Justice sent the 
matter to the district attorney in Chicago with the suggestion 
that suit be brought to recover back the payment already made. 

The district attorney demurred and said he did not think a 
good cause of action could be made for the recovery of the 
$24,000. However, suit was brought and has been pending dur- 
ing all of these years. In 1923 I introduced a bill for the $3,500. 
z nave here, and will read, the feport of the Secretary of War at 

at time. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Was not the objection of the Comptroller 
General in the beginning based on the fact that there was no 
authority to enter into this contract at all? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was one of the objections; but that 
question was settled by the court in the suit which was brought. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But the objection of the Comptroller 
General in the first instance was that there was no authority. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
Comptroller General withdrew his objection and later O. Kd 
the payment. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That was on the first amount, but the 
Comptroller General has never O. K'd this amount, has he? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Comptroller General made the same 
objection to the $3,500 as he made to the $24,000. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Why was not the $3,500 included at the time 
the $24,000 was paid? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Because the $3,500 was not yet due, and, 
therefore, the payment was postponed. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Then, as I understand from the gentleman, 
the $3,500 was accumulated under the same contract? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, is the gentle- 
man correct in his position that the $3,500 claim was not due 
at the time they presented the $24,000 claim? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes; I am sure I am. It was subsequent 
work; it was additional work which the War Department re- 
quired them to do under their contract and which amounted to 
$3,500. On May 3, 1924, the Secretary of War sent a letter to 
the Hon. George W. Edmonds, who was then chairman of the 
Committee on Claims of the House of Representatives, from 
which I shall read the concluding paragraph: 


In view of the fact that the present bill proposes to pay Haskins & 
Sells an additional sum for services rendered under a contract which, in 
the opinion of the Comptroller General, was entered into in violation 
of the law and which is now being considered by the Attorney General 
with a view of the recovery of the illegal expenditure, I do not recom- 
mend favorable action on the proposed bill. 


On May 1, 1928, the Secretary of War wrote a letter to Hon. 
CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, at that time chairman of the Claims 
Committee of the House, in regard to a like bill which I intro- 
duced in the Seventieth Congress, in which he said: 


A copy of the last report, which was addressed to you, is inclosed 
herewith, as it gives a brief résumé of the facts pertaining to this 
claim. You will note that at the time the report just mentioned was 
submitted an action was pending before a Federal court in Chicago, 
because of which this department recommended that favorable action 
on the bill be not taken at that time. Informal inquiry of the Depart- 
ment of Justice reveals that the action referred to has not yet been 
finally determined, and until such is effected it is recommended that 
action be not taken on the bill now under consideration. 


In other words, since there was litigation then pending with 
reference to the payment of $24,000 already made, the Secretary 
of War naturally would not recommend a further payment. I 
will say to the Members of the House that I held this bill off 
until this litigation had been settled in the district court at 
Chicago. The suit was tried there and ended, and the Govern- 
ment did not take an appeal. Therefore the matter is finally 
adjudicated and there only remains now the $3,500, which is due 
under the same contract and on the same terms under which 
the $24,600 was paid. In the present instance the letter from 
the Secretary of War states that there is no objection to the 
payment, and the concluding sentence of the letter from Secre- 
tary Hurley, dated February 14, 1930, is as follows: 


In view of the circumstances outlined above, the War Department 
recommends favorable action upon the pending bill, subject to an amend- 
ment of the nature hereinbefore suggested if deemed advisable by your 
committee, 


That amendment is the one which has been inserted by the 
committee and which is a recital of fact, namely, that this order 
of the Chief of Ordnance was confirmed by a procurement order 
executed on behalf of the United States under date of June 28, 
1920, and aceepted by indorsement of Haskins & Sells, dated 
June 29, 1920. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has elucidated all the diffi- 
culties I had in mind, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I have just one more question. Is the 
gentleman absolutely certain that these services were rendered 
by this firm after they submitted the statement of $24,000, and 
that these were subsequent services? Is the gentleman abso- 
lutely certain about that himself? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I know that at the time the statement 
for $24,000 was submitted the item of $3,500 was not due, and 
that when the payment of the $24,000 had been made and the 
voucher came to the Comptroller General's office or to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for audit, the Comptroller General dis- 
approved the payment, and then the War Department refused 
to pay the balance of $3,500. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But I understood the gentleman to say 
a while ago that the services amounting to $3,500 were ren- 
dered snbsequent to the $24,000 statement. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. - The gentleman is certain of that? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am certain of that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Haskins & Selly the sum of $3,500, in 
0 payment for professional services rendered in making a study of 
the accounting system of the Rock Island Arsenal for the purpose of 
formulating recommendations of changes therein, and in the preparation 
of their report thereon, dated April 16, 1921, said work having been 
performed pursuant to an order of the Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, of May 18, 1920. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, after “1920,” insert “ which was confirmed by a pro- 
curement order executed on behalf of the United States under date 
of June 28, 1920, and accepted by indorsement of Haskins & Sells 
dated June 29, 1920." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ALLEGHENY FORGING CO, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2178) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a similar Senate bill, 8. 1572, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of Allegheny 
Forging Co. for the amount due said company from the Metz Co. as a 
subcontractor under War Department contract No. 3639, dated April 
16, 1918, which amount the United States agreed with the Metz Co. 
to pay said Allegheny Forging Co. in settlement agreement No. A-3639, 
dated June 17, 1919, but which amount was subsequently applied to an 
indebtedness of the Metz Co. under said settlement agreement, and to 
allow not to exceed $345 in full and final settlement of any and all 
claims of said Allegheny Forging Co. arising under or growing out of 
sald contract and settlement agreement. There is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $545, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for payment of the 
claim, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The similar House bill was laid on the table. 
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CORRECTION OF NAVAL RECORDS OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND SAILORS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2388) for the correction of the naval records of officers nnd 
sailors who served on the Harvard and the Yale during the 
Spanish War. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? . 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAIL. Win the gentleman please state his reason for 
objecting? 

Mr. COLLINS. Does the gentleman want to make a speech? 

Mr. CRAIL. No; but I would like to get the bill through. 
It seems to me to be n very worthy measure. 

Mr. COLLINS. I will reserve the objection, so that the gen- 
tleman can make a statement about it. 

Mr. CRAIL. The officers and crew on these boats, the Yale, 
the Harvard, and the St. Louis, served during war time and 
under orders and under the command of naval officers. They 
were not mustered into the service until two months after they 
were actually in the Government service and under command of 
American nayal officers. The equities of the case seem to be 
that they should be recognized as enlisted men and oflicers of 
the Navy. I sincerely trust that my colleague will withdraw 
his objection and permit this bill to pass. 

Mr. COLLINS. However, at that time we had auxiliary 
services and these were civilian crews. 

Mr. CRAIL. The Navy Department has approved the bill and 
has recommended its passage several times. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think the bill ought to pass. It 
gives rights to these people I do not think they deserve. 

I object, Mr. Speaker. 


WILLIAM J. COCKE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6473) for the relief of William J. Cocke. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—and I think I shall object—there was no guaranty in this 
contract that has been violated on the part of the Government. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Will the gentleman reserve his objection a 
moment? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOPKINS. ‘The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Peavey], 
who was chairman of the subcommittee that made this investi- 
gation, is not present at the moment. I will say that our sub- 
committee had two different meetings, each one running from 
three hours to five hours, on this one bill. We had Mr. Cocke 
and a number of other witnesses before the committee at the 
hearings and we made a very thorough investigation, and after 
looking into all the facts we made a unanimous report, and the 
report of the full committee was unanimous. The judge of the 
Court of Claims plainly states that this plaintiff has been badly 
treated. The United States Senate last year passed a bill carry- 
ing a considerable amount more of damages than this bill 
carries. The original claim was for something like $300,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman just give us the details 
as to the part of the contract wherein the Goyernment was in 
default? 

Mr. GREENWOOD, That is the point that is involved here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We do not care whether the claim origi- 
nally was $150,000 and then reduced to $10,000 or $5. Was there 
real merit in the claim? 

Mr. HOPKINS. This man had a contract with the Govern- 
ment to take all of the garbage at these two camps. It was let 
by bids, and he was the lowest bidder. The contract required 
him to keep a sufficient number of hogs at the two camps in 
order to consume all of the garbage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman point out in the report 
where it is stated that he was required to keep a certain number 
of hogs? 

Mr. HOPKINS. It is in the contract. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the report lacks some of the essential 
facts, according to the gentleman’s statement, 

Mr. HOPKINS, This file was very thick, and we did not 
want to print all of the material. The committee held several 
meetings, but, as I say, the contract required him to keep hogs 
enough to consume the garbage. The committee found that to be 
the fact. Now these officers at the camps did not deliver the 
garbage ; they diverted it and disposed of it elsewhere. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The Government knowing that there was 
a shifting of population that would make different quantities of 
garbage that might arise from time to time, fully protected itself 
against this situation, and I call the gentleman's attention to the 
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paragraph in the letter of the Secretary of War in which he | 
states: 

The principal contract in question contained a provision that nothing 
herein contained shall be deemed to impose any obligation on the part 
of the United States to guarantee the delivery of any specific quantity 
of garbage; it is not regarded that the terms of said contract have 
been breached by the United States. 


Mr. HOPKINS. But these officers diverted it and sold it to 
somebody else. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But this claim is not against the offi- 
cers; it is against the Government. This man knew that there 
was a shifting population in the camps and that there might 
be a diversion. 

Mr. HOPKINS. Does the gentleman feel that the terms of 
the contract whereby the Government reserved the right not to 
deliver any stipulated amount was a reservation that the officers 
might sell garbage to somebody else? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman say that the money 
that came from the diverted garbage went into the United 
States Treasury as a result of being diverted by somebody that 
had no authority? Is the Government to be held responsible 
because somebody stole the garbage? 

Mr. HOPKINS. The judge of the court of appeals said that 
the Government contracted to deliver the garbage and it did not 
deliver it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Your report says your committee felt that 
due to the terms of the contract this claimant was required to 
keep a certain number of hogs in order that all garbage might 
be disposed of, and was therefore forced to purchase corn at 
high prices to feed the hogs when the garbage was sold to 
other parties. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. The fact is that there was a great deal 
of graft going on at that time, and this garbage was diverted 
and sold to people outside. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard, and the 
Clerk will report the next. bill. 


HUGH S. GIBSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
392) for the relief of Hugh S. Gibson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Mr. Speaker, this was a trust 
fund held by the minister to Poland, Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, and 
this claim is due to the manner in which he was expected to 
keep the accounts. This matter has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the State Department, and there are a number of 
other claims pending under the same terms. 

Mr. COLLINS. If this gentleman has ability enough to act 
as a minister to Poland, he ought to have known the condition 
of the Polish mark. Everybody else knew it. 

Mr. EVANS of California. There was nothing that he could 
do, è 
Mr. COLLINS. He could wire for instructions. 

Mr. EVANS of California. That would not have taken the 
marks out of his hand. He had to invest this American money 
in these marks. He had them on hand, and when it came to 
settlement, there was no way of disposing of them except as 
he did dispose of them. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report shows that he could have ex- 
changed them for American currency. Mr. Gibson is rated as 
a sensible man. I feel I shall have to object. 

Mr. EVANS of California. ‘There is no excuse for that. 

Mr, COLLINS. Mr. Gibson should have acted with more re- 
gard to the Government’s welfare. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


JACOB 8. STELOFF 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1076) for the relief of Jacob S. Steloff. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etè., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jacob S. Steloff the sum of 
$5,000 for damages suffered by reason of his wife, Mabel H. Steloff, 
being struck and fatally injured by a Government automobile which 
was driven by a regularly enlisted soldier of the United States Army. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 9, after the word “Army,” strike out the period, insert a colon 
and the following: “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlaw- 


ful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
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withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


JAMES P, SLOAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2587) for the relief of James P. Sloan. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be authorized and 
directed to pay to James P. Sloan gratuity in the amount of $324, on 
account of the death of his son, Andrew Jarvis Sloan, killed in line of 
duty on board the U. S. S. Mississippi on June 13, 1924. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 7, strike out the figures “13” and insert “12,” and strike out 
the period after the figures “ 1924,” insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the said James P. Sloan establish to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Navy that he was actually dependent upon his 
son, Andrew Jarvis Sloan, at the time of the latter's death,” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

AGNES LOUPINAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3187) for the relief of Agnes Loupinas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have bad difficulty in reconciling myself to a favorable cop- 
sideration of this bill. I have studied it carefully. As I read 
the facts, and as they are stated in the report, the injury was 
directly traceable to the little girl jumping on a package mail 
box which happened to be turned over from its rightful position 
because somebody had jostled or kicked it over. 

Mr. BACHMANN, The mail-box post had rotted at the bot- 
tom, so that the box had fallen down. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The testimony of the inspector and others 
is to the effect that some person must have toppled it over. The 
little child, seeing the box in that position, jumped on it and 
suffered the fracture. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman will find that the 
inspector said that the post was rotten. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The post held up the regular letter box, 
to which was also attached the package box. The testimony is 
uncontradicted that that was in that condition for some time, 
and that it would require some outward agency to topple over 
the package box. The package box was toppled over. Then the 
child ran onto it and suffered this fracture. The question is 
whether, with a package box lying on the ground not in its 
regular position, because a child of the neighborhood—and I 
am acquainted with the neighborhood out at Oakland and Clay 
Streets—playing around it Jumped on the box and suffered an 
injury, there is any moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to reimburse the parent of the child. 

Mr. BACHMANN. In answer to the gentleman's question, 
let me say that if this post holding this mail box had not been 
in a rotten condition, the box would not have been on the 
ground, and the Government is morally liable for permitting the 
post holding up its mail box to get in that condition. Is not 
that the cause rather than the cause being the fact that the 
box was lying on the ground? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This post did not hold up the package box. 
It held up the regular letter mail box. 

Mr. BACHMANN, And it was attached to the other box, so 
the report says. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does not follow necessarily that the 
package box toppled over because of the rusty condition of the 
post. In fact, the testimony is that it would require outside 
force to upset the box, even though the iron post had rusted 
away near the ground. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


GUSTAV J. BRAUN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3422) for the relief of Gustav J. Braun. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and hereby directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gustay J. Braun the sum of $650.93 in full 
settlement of his claim on account of the loss, while he was in the 
American Expeditionary Forces, of baggage and personal effects stored 
under orders, 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out “ $650.93" and insert $389.92.” d 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ELMO K. GORDON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3811) for the relief of Elmo K. Gordon. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
can not understand why the Government should be called upon 
to pay this man a salary while he was in jail in Mexico. If 
he has a claim, it should be taken up by the State Department 
with the Government of Mexico and let Mexico pay it. It is 
not a valid claim against the United States, 

Mr. NEWHALL. The boy was put in jail on a trumped-up 
charge. It was proved to be such, and when he was released 
he came back and returned to the service. 

Mr. COLLINS. Why not claim, for instance, that the firm 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. was responsible? 

Mr. NEWHALL. The United States Government could not 
be held legally responsible, but morally it is, 

Mr. COLLINS. How? 

Mr. NEWHALL. I think the Government ought to do justice 
to this boy. The boy has served the Government and I think 
is entitled to justice, 

Mr. COLLINS. He is entitled to his pay and to any damage 
done him by the United States, but why should the United 
States pay him for a damage done him by the Republic of 
Mexico? 

Mr. NEWHALL. But he was not in jail of his own volition. 

Mr. COLLINS. Of course not. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman that this boy got 
into a little difficulty at Tia Juana, in Mexico. You know it 
does not take much to get a boy into difficulty. He was thrown 
into prison without any cause whatever. 

Mr. COLLINS. May I ask who is responsible for the dam- 
ages sustained by this boy? Surely not the United States. You 
could lay this claim with just as much justice against the 
Government of Great Britain. The United States did not have 
the boy arrested, so there was no damage done him by the 
United States. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


SECOND LIEUT. BURGO D. GILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4469) for the relief of Second Lieut. Burgo D. Gill. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $54.75 to Second Lieut. 
Burgo D. Gill, in full settlement of damage to his car caused through 
collision with a Government team. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ALASKAN AERIAL SURVEY EXPEDITION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3801) waiving the limiting period of two years in Executive 
Order No. 4576 to enable the board of awards of the Navy 
Department to consider recommendations of the awards of dis- 
tinguished-flying cross to members of the Alaskan aerial survey 
expedition. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That that provision of Executive Order No. 4576 
of January 28, 1927, prescribing conditions for the award of the dis- 
tinguished-flying cross authorized by the act of July 2, 1926, which 
establishes a limiting period of two years from the date of the act or 
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achievement meriting the award for the initiation of a recommendation 
for such award, may be waived in the consideration of the existing 
recommendation of the following personnel of the Alaskan aerial survey 
expedition of the Navy: Lieut. Wallace M. Dillon; Lieut. Richard F. 
Whitehead; Lieut. Eugene F. Burkett; Radio Electrician Claude G. 
Alexander; Chief Aviation Pilot Thomas G. Reid; Patrick A. McDon- 
ough, chief photographer; and William J. Murtha, photographer, first 
class. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ANNA LOHBECK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
768) for the relief of Anna Lohbeck. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish the gentleman from Missouri [Mur. CocHran] would 
explain the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. This bill, Mr. Speaker, grows 
out of an accident to a lady who was boarding a street car in 
St. Louis being struck by an automobile driven by a soldier. 
The letter from the Secretary of War states the man was not on 
official business but the sworn statement of the soldier found 
in the court-martial proceedings, also in the report, shows that 
he was on official business and away from his post with the 
permission of his superior officer. Are you going to take the 
letter of the Secretary of War or the evidence given under oath 
by the soldier? 

After careful consideration, the Claims Committee declares 
there was negligence on the part of the sergeant driving his car 
which was in the use of the Government. 
occa? STAFFORD, Will the gentleman permit a remark right 

ere? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That statement is not in any wise con- 
firmed by the report of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will refer to 
page 6 of the report he will see there an extract from the court- 
martial proceedings. The driver of the car was asked this 
question : 

“Were you ordered to go to Jefferson Barracks for any kitchen 
utensils by anyone?” The answer of Sergeant Sturdivant was, 
“No, sir.” But right under that he admits on cross-examination 
that he was instructed to go there that night and bring back 
some utensils for the kitchen range. He was driving on a wet 
pavement. He admits that he was going faster than the street 
car. 

This lady was employed by Mrs. Frank Bishop as housekeeper 
on the day she was injured by the automobile. Her salary of 
$50 a month has stopped, although Mrs. Bishop continued to 
furnish her board and room, but she was unable to carry on 
her regular work. Her foot is so deformed that she has to 
hobble about the house painfully. She has continued to suffer 
ever since. For the past six months she has been almost help- 
less. She is permanently injured. 

I asked that she be paid $5,000, but the committee reduced it 
to $1,500. This is a case where a lady was injured by a man 
driving a car with an Army license. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us discuss the facts as I glean them 
from the letter of the Secretary of War. Here is a sergeant 
who owns his own car—not a Government car, but his own car. 
He leaves the camp with permission, but not under orders, not 
on Government work, although that is controverted by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. But the report of the Secretary of War 
says that it was not. Now we are called upon that when a 
warrant officer or a private in his own car takes a little joy 
trip to St. Louis and speeds up and has an accident, that the 
Government is called upon to reimburse all persons who suffer 
in consequence of an accident. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I know the gentleman always 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I always try to be. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Here is the statement of the 
soldier at the court-martial which absolutely controverts the 
statement of the Secretary of War. The letter of the Secretary 
of War does not corroborate the evidence taken by the court- 
martial. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The evidence does not show anything to 
justify the conclusion that Sergeant Sturdivant was on official 
business—traveling in his own private automobile, without any 
specific order from his military superior, to proceed to Jefferson 
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Barracks, Mo., for any purpose whatsoever—and that his trip 
on the date inyolved was taken solely upon his own initiative. 
I shall be obliged to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


ALICE HIPKINS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1063) for the relief of Alice Hipkins. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Alice Hipkins, widow of S. Otho Hipkins, late filter 
engineer, United States Public Health Service, at Perry Point, Md., 
the sum of $60 a month until her death or remarriage, as compensation 
for the death of said S. Otho Hipkins, resulting from chlorine gas poison- 
ing sustained in the performance of his duties. Such payments shall 
be made through the Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause down to and including line 
2 on page 2, and insert: 

“That the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,’ as amended 
by the act of February 12, 1927, be, and the same are hereby, made to 
apply to Alice Hipkins, widow of S. Otho Hipkins, late filter engineer, 
United States Public Health Service, at Perry Point, Md., who died 
as a result of chlorine-gas polsoning while in the performance of his 
duties.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF KATHERINE HEINRICH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1313) for the relief of estate of Katherine Heinrich (Charles 
Grieser and others, executors). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, this bill is 
reported adversely by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, My colleague who introduced this bill 
is unable to be present on account of other official business, 
and requested me to present the facts to the House, 

Mr, COLLINS, Then we would better let it go over? 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho. I do not think that would be fair, 
because this is a very, very meritorious claim. It represents an 
overpayment by an estate of taxes to the Government of 
$494.84, and the legislation is necessary as the statute of limita- 
tions applied 30 days before the actual application for refund 
was received at the collector's office, although the application 
was mailed nearly four years before, as evidenced by an afti- 
davit from Mr. Orland, who is a very able and highly esteemed 
citizen and attorney of Moscow, Idaho. The application mis- 
carried in the mails and did not reach the collector's office 
within the time required. While the Secretary of the Treasury 
indicates that it is contrary to the policy of the department to 
recommend legislation of this character, it seems to me it would 
be very unfair to deprive the estate of this money when the 
department admits a mistake was made in collecting the excess 
amount, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are there not many cases where a person 
fails to make a claim for back taxes and allows the statute of 
limitations to run against it and loses out? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It is possible; but in this case the 
evidence shows that the application was filed within the time 
required. 

Mr. COLLINS. There are several of these claims on the cal- 
endar, and I have them all down for objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The statute of limitations claim is 
provided to speed up these claims, and it should not bar a 
meritorious claim under the circumstances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say that I had a case that I took 
up with the department where the department admitted it was 
a most meritorious claim, and yet they said there were hundreds 
and hundreds in the same situation. We will be deluged with 
these claims if some Member wishes to introduce private bills 
for each of them. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. How can the Congress justify taking 
nearly $500 from an individual or an estate which the depart- 
ment admits was erroneously collected? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 
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E P. M’MANIGAL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10117) authorizing the payment of grazing fees to E. P. 
McManigal. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to ask the author of this bill if the bill does not 
provide for fees to be paid out of money generally, and should 
it not be paid out of some Indian fund, for whose benefit this 
grazing was furnished? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. These services were performed for the 
benefit of the Rosebud Sioux Indians, but the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, as well as the Department of the Interior and 
the commissioner, are of the opinion that this should be paid 
out of the general fund, as provided. 

Another thing, these cattle were in payment for land which 
had been ceded to the Government by the Sioux, and it was the 
duty of the Government to take care of these cattle until they 
were ready to be issued to the Indians. It was not the duty 
of the Indians to take care of them, These were cattle bought 
by the Government and held for issue purposes, and they were 
issued from time to time and slaughtered as the Indians re- 
quired them. It was not the duty of the Indians to maintain 
the cattle. It was the duty of the Government to maintain 
them until such time as they should be required by the tribe for 
food purposes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the gentleman should ask for an 
5 reducing the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think that would be very, very unfair 
in this case. Mr. McManigal was offered $275.50 in settlement 
for this claim and he refused to take it. He has waited for 20 
years for a settlement which everybody admits should have 
been made when the services were rendered. He is not asking 
any interest on it. The Committee on Indian Affairs was unani- 
mously of the opinion that he should have the full amount of the 
claim, The Indian Bureau is willing to allow $1 a month per 
head for the winter months, but arbitrarily limits that period 
to five months. Anybody who knows anything about South 
Dakota knows that the winter often extends over a much longer 
period than that for cattle grazing and feeding purposes. At 
this late date, the least we should do is to pay the full amount, 
especially where no interest is insisted on. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The statement of the gentleman is very 
persuasive, and I will not argue with him about $100, if he is 
satisfied the claim has merit in it. 

The regular order was demanded, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to E. P. McManigal, of St. Charles, 
S. Dak., the sum of $390 as settlement in full of all amounts due him 
for the pasturing of beef cattle sent out by the Rosebud (S. Dak.) 
Indian Agency for issue to the Indians of the Ponca district during 
the years 1909 to 1914, inclusive. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


LIEUT. S. JACOBS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1135) for the relief of Lieut. S. Jacobs, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to hear from the gentleman from South Carolina, 
because I think I am going to object to this bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. This bill seeks to give relief to Lieutenant 
Jacobs and a number of other officers whose goods were on this 
lighter of the Government which was destroyed a number of 
years ago in Chesapeake Bay. The gentleman will find in the 
report from the Navy Department that these various items have 
been carefully checked by the Claims board of the Navy, and he 
will furthermore find in the report from the Navy Department 
a reference to a bill that was passed a number of years ago, 
I think in the Sixty-eighth Congress, under which Admiral 
Jayne, whose goods were also on this lighter, was paid in full 
for the loss he sustained. These other men, whose claims are 
involved in this bill, were men who were lower in rank and who 
probably needed the money for the loss they sustained a great 
deal more than the admiral needed it. However, the fact is 
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that Congress has already recognized the claim of Admiral 
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Jayne and it only seems fair that in this case these men should 
be reimbursed for the goods which were destroyed through no 
fault of their own but through the fault of an officer of the 
Navy Department. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the gentleman is aware of the fact that 
all of these persons have already received $1,000. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That is true. 

Mr. COLLINS. On account of this one accident. 

Mr. McMILLAN. That was an arbitrary act passed by Con- 
gress some years ago allowing these claims. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think they have received enough. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object. 


RELINQUISH MENT OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE CITY OF RUPERT, IDAHO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9987) to provide for the relinquishment by the United States of 
certain lands to the city of Rupert, in the county of Minidoka, 
in the State of Idaho, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to relinquish to the city of Rupert, in the county of Minidoka, 
in the State of Idaho, all of its right, claim, or title to the following- 
described land in the Government town site of Rupert on the Minidoka 
reclamation project: Beginning at the northeast corner section 29, 
township 9 south, range 24 east, Boise meridian; thence south 6’ west 
21% feet along the section line; thence south 45° 22’ west along the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad right of way 3,730% feet to a point on the 
east and west center line of said section 20; thence south 89° 56’ west 
along said center line 114 feet; thence north 45° 22’ east 3,891} 
feet to a point on the section line between sections 20 and 21; thence 
south 6’ west along said section line 91,4, feet to the point of beginning, 
as shown on the official plat of the town site of Rupert, Idaho, con- 
taining 7 acres. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out the word “ relinquish,” and insert the word 
“ quitclaim.” 

Page 1, line 5, after “ Idaho,” strike out all down to and including 
the word “ project,” In line 7, and insert “all of the right, title, and 
interest of the United States in or to that certain tract of land in the 
Government town site of Rupert on the Minidoka reclamation project, 
more precisely bounded and described as follows.” 

Page 2, line 17, after “ Idaho,” insert the words “ said tract of land,” 
and in the same line, after the word “ acres,” insert the words “ more 
or less.“ 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I notice that the chairman of the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation is in the Chamber, and I would like to ask 
what the policy of his committee is with reference to giving 
lands of the Government to individuals and municipalities, in 
this instance to a municipality, without any payment whatso- 
ever, when the law requires them to be sold at publie auction? 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This is not public land; this is land 
within a Government reclamation project that has been turned 
over as a Government town site on a reclamation project. The 
farmers themselves own the canals, and improvements are paid 
for by the settlers. It has nothing to do with the public domain 
in any sense of the word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let the law prescribes that the lands are to 
be sold at publie auction. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. That is true; because of the fact that 
by selling the lots in these town sites at public auction they 
bring an income to the project, in which all the farmers 
benefit. Less than an acre of land is involved, and it can not 
be used for any other purpose than as a street. The Reclama- 
tion Service has abandoned it for use as a canal. It simply turns 
it over to the city for the benefit of those on the project, who 
are the owners of the project. 

F Mr. Speaker, I have no further inquiries 
to make. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


DELIVERY TO THE CITY OF OLYMPIA, STATE OF WASHINGTON, OF THE 
SILVER SERVICE SET AND BRONZE TABLET IN USE ON THE v. 8. 
CRUISER “ OLYMPIA” 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

4206) authorizing the Secretary of the Nayy, in his discretion, 
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to deliver to the custody of the city of Olympia, State of Wash- 
ington, the silver service set and bronze tablet in use on the 
U. S. cruiser Olympia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on yesterday we had a similar bill under consideration, pro- 
viding for the loaning of some of the belongings of the cruiser 
St. Louis to a patriotic memorial association of the county in 
which St. Louis is situated. Here we have a proposal to trans- 
fer the silver-service set originally on the U. S. cruiser 
Olympia to the custody of the city of Olympia. The Navy De- 
partment reports adversely on the ground that there is a move- 
ment on foot throughout the country—and such a bill has been 
favorably reported—to have the cruiser Olympia, which has 
quite a war record, anchored here in Washington for inspection 
by the public as a historical war relic of the war of 1898. I 
really think if we are going to have the cruiser Olympia an- 
chored in the city of Washington for inspection purposes, we 
should not act hastily in transferring this silver-service set. 
Furthermore, the Navy Department, as the gentleman from 
Washington well knows, had stated in numerous reports that 
they wish to use these silver-service sets on other cruisers, and 
as there is a demand on the part of the service for these sets, I 
would like to hear from the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the silver set contributed by the 
city of Olympia, in the State of Washington, to the cruiser 
Olympia is now being used on the Saratoga. It was the desire 
of the donors of that silver set to have it returned to them and 
placed in the State capitol of the State of Washington until 
such time as another cruiser should be constructed bearing the 
same name. 

The cruiser Olympia is now out of commission and has been 
out of commission for some 10 or 12 years, tied up in the Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard, with an order of the Navy Department 
that it be scrapped and sold, 

A movement was started to bring this vessel to the city of 
Washington and install it here on the water front as a memo- 
rial of the Spanish War so it could be seen by the visitors to 
this city. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia do 
not take kindly to this idea. The maintenance of the ship here 
would entail a very substantial expense on them, and while the 
Committee on Naval Affairs has reported favorably on the bill, 
there is objection from the District of Columbia. 

This silver set, without any consultation with the donors or 
anything of the kind was transferred from the Olympia to the 
Saratoga. The people of Saratoga and the State of New York 
have not been equally liberal in donating a silver set for the 
very handsome vessel, the Saratoga, the greatest airplane carrier 
this country has. 

I will accept the gentleman’s suggestion that instead of turn- 
ing this over to the city of Olympia, it be loaned to the city of 
Olympia in accordance with similar action taken on the silver 
set aboard the cruiser St. Louis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am much impressed with 
the statement of the gentleman from Washington that this is 
only intended as a temporary transfer, and that the people of 
the city of Olympia are willing, should any other vessel be put 
into commission bearing the name of that city, to have the set 
transferred to the new vessel, and with the acceptance by the 
gentleman of the proposed amendment, I have no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I simply want to make the suggestion 
that when these silver services are given by the different cities 
or States, they are impressed with a trust for a particular use, 
and that trust is defined by the name of the ship, and to put 
them upon any other ship is an abuse of the trust. 

Mr. MILLER. I think so. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And it is not right for the Government 
to do this. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is rather a moral or social breach of 
trust. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Olympia, State of 
Washington, for preservation and exhibition the silver service set and 
bronze tablet which were in use on the U. 8. cruiser Olympia: Provided, 
That no expense shall be incurred by the United States for the delivery 
of such silver service set and bronze tabiet. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the words and bronze tablet which were“ 
end insert the word “ formerly“; page 1, line 9, strike out after the 
word “ set” the words “and bronze tablet,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, conforming with the suggestion 


of my colleague from Wisconsin, I offer an amendment, page 1, 
line 4, strike out the words ‘deliver to the custody of” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “ loaned to.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Washing- 
ton offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MILLER: Page 1, line 4, strike out the words 
“deliver to the custody of” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“loaned to.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

LAURIN GOSNEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2222) for the relief of Laurin Gosney. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500 to Laurin Gosney to 
reimburse him for physical injury sustained due to the careless operation 
of a United States Army truck, Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$7,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,000.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the com- 
mittee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Then, Mr. Speaker, I object to the bill. 


Mr. STAFFORD. O Mr. Speaker, there is a distinct under- 
standing here that in the consideration of the Private Cal- 
endar persons who are not willing to accept the bill as reported 
must make known their position before the objection stage has 
passed. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I know of no such rule. I would 
like to have the gentleman cite the rule to me, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then we will have to have a quorum here 
on the passage of this bill. That has been the unwritten order 
of the House for the past quarter of a century or more. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I am earnestly. opposed to this 
committee amendment, and I would like seriously to present it 
to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Inasmuch as the Chair stated 
the amendment would be agreed to without objection while the 
gentleman was on his feet apparently attempting to object and 
the Chair did not understand the gentleman, with the censent 
of the House the proceedings with respect to agreeing to the 
committee amendment will be vacated. 

The question now is on the committee amendment. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia is recognized. 

Mr. CRAIL. Mr. Speaker, as I have said, I want the earnest 
consideration of the House on this matter, because I think a 
very grave injustice is being done here by the Government of 
the United States. 

When I say that, I make no criticism of the Committee on 
Claims, because I know that they are trying to do the best they 
can to protect the Government. 

Here is a case where the Government was wholly at fault. 
Laurin Gosney was a young man in the prime of manhood, 6 
feet tall, and in perfect health, earning $200 a month. This 
accident was the direct result of the negligence of an employee 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That does not seem to be controverted 
here. What was the extent of the man's injuries? 

Mr. CRAIL. A board of three Army officers, a major and two 
lieutenants, six months’ after this injury occurred, bgfore his 
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leg was amputated and when it was hoped the leg could be 
sayed, after calling attention to his unfailing cheerfulness, his 
hopefulness of getting well instead of trying to make out a case 
for damages, reported as follows: 


After careful consideration and investigation of all testimony, the 
members of the board found that Mr. Gosney became injured as a result 
of an accident due to the carelessness of a soldier driving a Government 
truck, 


At that time his leg had not been amputated. For two years 
this man struggled along, trying to save the leg. Of course, he 
could not earn a dollar during that time, but he was receiving 
$20 a month employees’ actident insurance, which did not pay 
his expenses, much less his doctor's bilis. The Government did 
not pay any part of this $20 per month, 

Two years after the accident he had to have the leg cut off 
below the knee. Since that time he has never been able to earn 
more than $100 a month, and he can find employment only a 
small part of the time. 

I do not believe that the Government of the United States is 
so parsimonious that it is willing to let an injustice of this kind 
be done. If the claim was against a private corporation, or if 
he had the right to bring a lawsuit against the Government of 
the United States he would get a very much larger sum than 
we ask for. The original claim was for $15,000, and that is 
none too much for an injury of this kind, but we made this 
claim for $7,500. s 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Will the gentleman state how many in- 
jured men get a minimum of $5,000 in California? Awards for 
death do not exceed $5,000. 

Mr. CRAIL. You can not compare a permanent injury with 
a death so far as the amount of recovery is concerned, for 
when a man is dead his suffering is over but when he is per- 
manently injured he has to suffer throughout the rest of life, 
The period of a man’s suffering ends with his death. This man’s 
suffering was tremendous, 

Awards for permanent injuries exceed awards for death in 
every jurisdiction. Awards for death are usually restricted to 
probable savings during the average expectancy of the de- 
ceased’s life. Awards for permanent injuries include, and 
rightly include, compensation in money for pain and suffering 
throughout life, loss of earnings throughout life, hospital and 
medical bills and expenses resulting from the injury. Fifteen 
thousand dollars would be none too large for Laurin Gosney 
on account of damages suffered by him as the direct result of 
the negligence of an employee of the Government acting within 
the scope of his authority. With an expectancy of 30 years and 
a loss in earning power of more than $1,200 a year, the award 
should be nearer $40,000, and this does not take into considera- 
tion compensation for pain and suffering or medical bills and 
expenses which are the direct result of the injury which he 
received at the hands of the Government. 

Our Goyernment can well afford to and should set the good 
example by liberally compensating those who suffer misfor- 
tunes at its hands. A rich, generous, and just Government 
should not fall back on the barbarous and antiquated doctrine 
that the Government can do no wrong. The Government has 
wronged Laurin Gosney. He has waited patiently for more 
than 10 years for that generous and just Government to make 
restitution, His loyal wife has worked by his side trying to 
keep the wolf from the door. My colleagues, now is a time to 
be fair and to do right. 

I filed this claim, not for $15,000 but for $7,500, thinking the 
Government would be glad to pay $7,500, but the committee has 
reduced it to $3,000. I think, my colleagues, that this committee 
amendment should be voted down and that the Government 
should be glad to give this man $7,500. 

Members of the committee have justified this amendment 
cutting the award to $3,000 by the statement that they have a 
schedule of amounts allowable for different injuries, and that 
they have awarded the maximum sum which they award for 
an amputated leg. I am not condemning the committee. I 
would not criticize the committee. They are hard working, 
faithful, public servants. But our Government has outgrown 
such a narrow, penurious, and close-fisted rule as that. Times 
have changed, The purchasing power of a dollar has shriveled 
until it bears little relation to the purchasing power of a dollar 
when this musty and time-worn schedule was adopted. 

Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the House, I plead with 
you, vote down this committee amendment and pass the bill 
allowing $7,500, as provided in the bill. 

Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen, I rise in 


support of the committee amendment. Your Claims Committee 
reduced this sum to $3,000. 

We must have some yardstick, some kind of a measure for 
the men, women, and children who have lost a limb. Your 
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lost one limb. We do not doubt the liability, but the policy 
of the committee has been not to pay more than $2,500 for the 
loss of a limb. 

Now, it would be an injustice to dezens of others where bills 
have been introduced for injuries in the loss of a limb if we 
paid the amount claimed in this bill. 

We did go a little further than ordinarily we would, and 
allowed this man $3,000. We had this matter up in executive 
session and went into the merits of it thoroughly. While we 

sympathize with any man, women, or child who has lost a limb 
through the fault of anybody, your committee has to have a 
certain policy, a certain yardstick, and we must adhere to it or 
do injustice to others. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the committee 
amendment, The practice of the committee has been in these 
eases to allow a certain sum. In this particular case the 
award made, I think, is proportionate to the award made 
in other cases, just as stated by our chairman. Moreover, may 
I say in this connection that while I do not believe the gentle- 
man is cut off from resisting this committee amendment, I do 
believe that it is unwise for us to have controversies on com- 
mittee amendments of this kind after the time for objection is 
passed. We will not be able to proceed probably farther to-day 
if this question is permitted to defeat the action of the com- 
mittee—not that the gentleman from Texas will interpose any- 
thing that will block it, but I know the attitude of other Mem- 
bers. I feel tt would be unfortunate if this committee amend- 
ment should not be adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Marrs). The question is 
on the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
anrendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. RowBOTTOM : At the end of the bill insert: 
“ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding 51,000.“ 


The amendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

HOMER ELMER COX 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2645) for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated not to exceed $147.73, 
to reimburse former Coxswain Homer Elmer Cox, United States Navy, 
for losses of clothing and other personal effects sustained by him when 
the U. S. S. San Diego was sunk off Fire Island Light on July 19, 1918: 
Provided, That such reimbursement shall be made under regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy and upon vouchers to be 
approved by bim. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
DR. J. T. WOOD 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9398) for the relief of Dr. J. T. Wood. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me that persons in the Army and the Navy and in 
_ other Government positions should do like the rest of us and 
carry fire insurance and not expect the Government to carry it 
for them. That is an expense that every other public officer 
and every citizen has to bear at his own expense. I see no 
reason why the Government should carry this expense for a 
select few. 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not know what the policy is with the 
officers of the different establishments in the matter of carrying 
insurance on personal property. This man is a doctor, and as a 
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rule these men are changed around from one place to another. 
It would be pretty hard to carry insurance, 

Mr. COLLINS. If we are going to protect one public officer 
in his property rights against fire, we ought to include them 
all. There is no reason for selecting arbitrarily one class and 
saying that we will protect their property against fire and not 
protect the p of the rest of us. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Did this fire occur in his private apart- 
ment on Government property? 

Mr. SIMMS. On Government property in February, 1929, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The report refers to his apartment. 

Mr. SIMMS. His apartment in the barracks, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think I agree with the gentleman from 
Mississippi that a fire that occurred in the barracks ought to 
be covered by insurance carried by the soldier himself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


LIEUT. JOHN R. BAILEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
593) for the relief of First Lieut. John R. Bailey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I notice the report of the Secretary of War is against the 
payment of this claim. He says in his letter of January 28, 
1830: 


Inasmuch as the loss was due to the failure of Lieutenant Bailey to 
properly protect the interests of the United States, and his failure to 
efficiently perform his duties as an officer, it is recommended that the 
proposed legislation be not given favorable consideration. 


Mr. MICHENER. Has the gentleman read the full report of 
the committee? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I looked over the report pretty thor- 
oughly. What is there to refute what the Secretary of War 
says about his responsibility? 

Mr. MICHENER. The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to reimburse First Lieut. John R. Bailey, Quartermaster Corps, 
in the sum of $1,438.50, public funds embezzled in October, 1924, 
by a former soldier, and for which Lieutenant Bailey was tech- 
nically responsible while acting as commissary officer, Fort 
William McKinley, P. I. 

On December 1, 1923, Lieutenant Bailey assumed command as 
post property officer at Fort William McKinley, P. I. As such 
property officer Lieutenant Bailey had charge of the receipt, 
storage, and issue of all quartermaster supplies and materials, 
as follows: General supplies, clothing and equipage, cold stor- 
age, sales commissary, ice sales and distribution. Fuel—coal, 
shipments from Manila; charcoal, inspection and receipts de- 
livered by civilian contractor, issue, and distribution; wood— 
receipts, inspection, and measurement of wood delivered by 
civilian contractor, this in all cases given personal attention. 
Forage—hay, grain, and so forth, from Manila and civilian con- 
tractor, its storage and issue to organizations; green forage, 
deliveries by civilian contractors and issues to organizations. 
Warehousing, carried on in scattered buildings. Stock record 
section. 

This garrison was made up of 52 different organizations, with 
a personnel of upward of 5,000 men. The property over which 
Lieutenant Bailey had control was stored in different ware- 
houses and buildings, and the cold-storage plant was situated 
about one-half mile distant from the principal quartermaster 
warehouses. 

Under the Army Regulations Lieutenant Bailey was presumed 
to have personal charge of all these details and was presumed to 
personally check in and out all supplies and equipment, includ- 
ing clothing, meats, ice, fuel, forage for the animals, and the 
other things incident to carrying on an Army garrison of this 
size. This work was carried en with no commissioned assist- 
ance. 

It is in connection with the sales commissary that this em- 
bezzlement was accom . The sales commissary was a 
large retail store situated on the post, from which were issued 
and sold all the food supplies, rations, and so forth, used by the 
garrison, and the families of the officers and enlisted men living 
on the post, as well as families of civilian employees and others 
who were authorized to make purchases from the sales store. 
Approximately 9,000 people were fed from this store. 

When Lieutenant Bailey assumed command on December 1, 
1923, Sergt. John Beusch was the cashier in charge of the com- 
missary. Sergeant Beusch was not appointed to this position by 
Lieutenant Bailey but was performing the duties of cashier 
when the responsibility of the commissary was turned over to 
Lieutenant Bailey, and he continued the operation of the com- 
missary the same as had been the custom in the past. 
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Lieutenant Bailey reported for duty each morning at the com- 
missary at about 7 o’clock and his work at the post required 
much night work in order to in any way perform the duties re- 
quired of him. 

Articles were sold from the commissary by the cashier for 
cash, also charge accounts were carried, and under the regula- 
tions all charge accounts were obliged to be liquidated between 
the ist and 10th of each month. The approximate amount of 
charge items settled for during the first 10 days of each month 
was $10,000. 

Sergeant Beusch, the cashier, was provided with a safe, also 
with $100 in cash to be used in making change. The commis- 
‘sary closed for sales each day at 11 o'clock a. m. Proper 
blanks provided by the regulations were filled in and the books 
for. the day's work were completed daily, this requiring about 
four hours’ time after the closing of sales. Under the regula- 
tions Lieutenant Bailey was responsible for the handling of 
these funds by Sergeant Beusch, and Lieutenant Bailey under 
the regulations was required to turn over to the finance officer 
of the post each day’s cash receipts. This was presumed to be 
done on the same day on which the money was paid in. As a 
matter of fact, the finance office closed early in the afternoon, 
and it was impossible for Sergeant Beusch to fill out the proper 
blanks and audit his books in time for Lieutenant Bailey to 
deliver these funds to the post finance officer before that office 
closed for the day. Therefore, each day’s receipts were checked 
up by Sergeant Beusch, the books were completed, and the 
money was placed in the safe until Lieutenant Bailey reached 
the post at about 7 o'clock the following morning, at which time 
the proper forms, in triplicate, together with the receipts were 
turned over by Sergeant Beusch to Lieutenant Bailey and by 
Lieutenant Bailey delivered to the finance officer, and one of the 
blank forms receipted and kept by Lieutenant Bailey as his 
receipt. This was the customary and usual procedure when 
Lieutenant Bailey took charge, and worked satisfactorily until 
October, 1924. 

On the morning of October 10, 1924, Lieutenant Bailey re- 
ported at the commissary at 7 o’clock in the morning. Sergeant 
Beusch had not appeared, and it was later found that he had 
departed the camp after completing his work on October 9. 
Upon his failure to return Lieutenant Bailey started a search 
for him, and it was found that he had become intoxicated, had 
been at various saloons and road houses, and he was arrested 
and returned to the post on October 14, 1924. Lieutenant Bailey 
immediately checked up accounts and found that there was a 
shortage, and requested an investigation by the proper authori- 
ties of the Army. Maj. Franklin Babcock, inspector general, 
was ordered to make an investigation, and under date of De- 
cember 13, 1924, filed his report, a copy of which is on file in 
the committee. It was found by this investigation that on 
October 2, 3, 4, and 6, Sergeant Beusch did not turn over to 
Lieutenant Bailey all of the cash which he had collected on 
outstanding accounts during those days, and that there was a 
shortage of $1,838.28. 

Sergeant Beusch was tried by court-martial for this embezzle- 
ment and was sentenced to be dishonorably discharged -and to 
be confined in the penitentiary for five years. Lieutenant Bailey 
was the responsible officer and the amount of Sergeant Beusch's 
embezzlement, less $399.78, which was due Sergeant Beusch at 
the time of his discharge, was deducted from Lieutenant Bailey’s 
pay, and he was therefore obliged to pay from his personal 
funds the amount embezzled by Sergeant Beusch. ‘This order 
was made because under the regulations Lieutenant Bailey was 
presumed to count the cash receipts each night and check up 
with the amount of money paid in as shown by the collection 
book. It was a physical impossibility for Lieutenant Bailey to 
do this and perform the other duties of his office at the time. 
No fault is found by anyone with the conduct of Lieutenant 
Bailey in this matter, other than that he did not check up as 
provided by the regulations. This was a case where an enlisted 
man, not under bond, was required to handle Government money 
for which some one else was technically responsible, and the 
technical responsible party, although in no way to blame, has 
been called upon to make good the shortage of Sergeant Beusch. 

Major Babcock, the inspector general, in his written report 
to the War Department, concluded as follows: 


(a) That the loss of funds was occasioned by the dishonesty of Tech- 
nical Sergeant Beusch. 

(b) That it was not practical for Lieutenant Bailey to make the collec- 
tion on charge accounts in person, and, as stated, there is no practical 
way of checking the amounts received by the cashier until the expira- 
tion of the 10-day collection period, 

(c) That the loss of collections was due to no fault or neglect on the 
part of the accountable and responsible officer. 
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(d) That the loss of cash, held on memorandum receipt for change, 
could have been avoided by taking up same daily at the close of business, 


And made the following recommendations: 


(b) That action be taken by the War Department to effect the relief 
of First Lieut. J. R. Bailey, Quartermaster Corps, from accountability 
in the amount of $1,838.28, pertaining to “ Subsistence of the Army,” 
September, 1924, sales commissary, Fort William McKinley, P. I. 

(c) That instructions be issued by the War Department requiring offi- 
cers in charge of sales commissaries to make collections on charge sales 
in person during the first 10 days of each month, or secure a suitable 
bond for the cashier making such collections. 


It would seem that this officer should be reimbursed. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I understand the loss occurred because 
this man in charge of the post commissary embezzled the funds, 
and this is to relieve the man over him, Lieutenant Bailey, from 
this responsibility. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Of course, the Secretary of War recom- 
mends that the legislation be not passed, but if the gentleman 
thinks the duties were so extensive that Lieutenant Bailey 
could not keep a check on this man that was under him, and 
that there was no way in which he could avoid the loss, I am 
willing to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. My contention is that the report shows 
it was physically impossible and the inspector so found. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. How much was Lieutenant Bailey han- 
dling? What was the extent of his duty? 

Mr. MICHENER. The book accounts during the first 10 days 
of the month amounted to something like $10,000. I do not 
know the amount of the money during the entire period of the 
month; that is, the cash payments. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the accounting officers credit the account of 
First Lieut. John R. Bailey, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, 
in the sum of $1,838.28 public funds, to wit, embezzled by Technical 
Sergt. John Beusch, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 5, strike out “ $1,888.28" and insert “ $1,438.50.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. JAMES FLOYD TERRELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
596) for the relief of Lieut. James Floyd Terrell, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. May I inquire of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Monracur] whether any of this property which 
was destroyed was insured? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It was not. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I just wanted to inquire whether there 
was any insurance. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There was none whatever. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Would the gentleman object to the usual 
provision as to attorneys? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it good govern- 
mental policy that we should insure property of officers of the 
Army and Navy? If any personal property held by ourselves 
here while serving in an official capacity is destroyed, none of 
us would have the temerity to come to Congress and ask for 
reimbursement. We carry insurance on our own furniture and 
personal belongings. Why should the Army and Navy be 
exempt? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to answer? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. That was the purpose of my 
question. A 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will not go into the question of insur- 
ance, That is not involved here. This man was, by virtue of 
his duties, unable to save his own property at the fire. He was 


on duty at tħe time, and he could not go to his property to 
save it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Could not the officer carry insurance on his 
own property, his books, his medical books, and the like? 
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and Navy officers should not be encouraged to say, “That the 
United States Treasury is a fruit basket which is always avail- 
able with choice fruit.” You know all these men look forward 
to the time when they will be retired on three-fourths pay. I 
think this is a bad precedent to set. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


THOMAS H, DEAL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
648) for the relief of Thomas H. Deal. 


The title of the bill was read. 
Is there objection to the pres- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps the postmaster himself might have been re- 
sponsible for this loss. What does the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. SuTHERLAND] say about that? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Perhaps the reason why he was robbed 
so frequently was the fact that he had the combination to his 
safe in a public place, which served as a suggestion to persons 
who might have wished to purloin the postal revenues by 
gaining access to the safe. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This man has suffered under the stigma 
of having robbed his own safe. He has suffered that stigma 
for a number of years. A quantity of Liberty bonds were taken 
when this robbery took place, and later it was found that they 
had been carried to San Francisco and sold there. Later it was 
found that they were sold by the same man who had robbed 
the post office. The postmaster was a little careless, I will 
admit, but the record made by the Post Office Department was 
made while this man was under surveillance and under sus- 
picion. The Post Office authorities and some of the local 
population imputed to this man the crime of robbing his own 
post office. 

I may say that he is a fine old-fashioned gentleman from 
South Carolina. It has grieved him very much to think that 
the people of his own town entertained that suspicion. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, If the gentleman knows that of his 
personal knowledge, and assures us that the guilty person was 
later arrested in San Francisco, I shall have no objection, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman has not removed from 
my mind the impression that this postmaster left his keys in 
a public place where anybody who might want to use them 
could do so. 

Mr. DOXHY. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to prolong this 
discussion, but I made this report, and I assert that the record 
does not show that the keys were left out in the manner indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was speaking in hyperbole, you under- 
stand. 

Mr. DOXEY. The ground for the accusation against this 
man was that on one occasion he had a slip setting out the 
combination of the safe exposed on his desk, and while he was 
looking at it some outsiders came in and looked at it on his 
desk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me read from page 3 of the report, 
which states that— 


Former Postmaster Deal was negligent in safeguarding the public 
funds, as Indicated by the fact that he kept a slip of paper containing 
the combination of the safe in a drawer in the upper portion of his 
roll-top desk in the post office beside the safe, and used this paper on 
numerous occasions, both day and night, in unlocking the safe, 


I really think this gentleman, no matter how aged he may 
be or may have been, was guilty of practices that are not be- 
coming to good business conduct. 

I am obliged to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


ORANGE CAR & STEEL co., OF ORANGE, TEX. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8169) for the relief of the Orange Car & Steel Co., of Orange, 
Tex., successor to the Southern Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Owing to the fact that $190,000 is in- 
volved here, I suggest that this bill ought not to be passed by 
unanimous consent. I will object. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman be good enough to reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will reserve it, but I will withhold it. 

Mr. BOX. I think if the gentleman could find time to famil- 
jarize himself with the record in this case he would not object. 

I grant you that this claim arises out of a complicated state 
of affairs. I very much regret that the circumstances permit 
only this hasty consideration. 
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This claimant has been trying for years to get its rights ad- 
judicated. Moreover, in the partial settlement made between 
the Government and this claimant or its predecessor in right, 
the existence of this claim was expressly recognized. I read 
from the reservation: 


Excepting only the right, if any, it has to prosecute its alleged 
claim for amortization, dredging, and removal of outboard ways to an 
amount not exceeding $176,665.42. 


a 255 gentleman will find that on page 28 of the report, near the 
ottom. 

All that the claimant is asking is that it may go into the 
Court of Claims and have that very element which was ex- 
pressly reserved adjudicated—that and nothing else. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This contractor, under the original con- 
tract for building five hulls, was relieved of responsibility on 
the showing that it was a harsh contract. All of these con- 
tracts arose out of matters connected with the war during war 


es, 

The point I wish the gentleman to direct his reply to is that 
thereafter he had full opportunity to go into the Court of Claims 
and have his rights adjudicated. Why did he not do so? 

Mr. BOX. The gentleman is in error as to the claimant in 
this case having sought relief from a former contract or neg- 
lected its demand. The situation with reference to his 
right to litigate that question was barred by elements which 
I am not able to make plain at this time, but I am quite sure 
that the claimant has never had an opportunity to litigate this 
very question. It sought and obtained counsel. It has time 
and again consulted with competent attorneys; it has again 
and again consulted with its Representative in Congress, and 
has again and again sought to have its claim adjudicated, 
and is bringing this matter here asking for a right which it 
especially reserved in that original settlement. By special bills 
introduced by me and every other imaginable meats it has 
sought to have a determination of its rights recognized to the 
extent of being stipulated as reserved. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the claimant had a right to go into the 
Court of Claims for adjudication of its claims. The Shipping 
Board states that if we recognize this precedent in this case it 
will be the foundation for claims aggregating $21,000,000. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interrupt 
the gentlemen, but it looks as though we are not going to make 
much progress. I demand the regular order. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will the gentleman withhold that just 
a moment? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will withhold it for a moment. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is there a basic law upon which these 
gentlemen have the right to present their claim to the court? 
If that is all that is asked in the bill, I will not object. 

Mr. BOX. There is not now and has never been such a state 
of facts as has given the claimant the right to sue, though it 
had the claim and the right mentioned in the stipulation quoted. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But this will give him an opportunity 
to present his claim? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. This claim does not beleng in the same class 
as those referred to by the language quoted by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. According to my information from reliable 
sources, and which I believe to be correct, there are only six or 
seven claims whose owners had recognized and reserved rights 
at all like this one and only two or three, more or less, of those 
whose rights and reservations were exactly on all fours with 
the rights and reservations in this case. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the claimant had that right and 
waived the right. 

Mr. BOX. No; it has not, but has been seeking them con- 
tinuously and should be given a chance to establish them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask that the bill go over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I wish to withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

CHARLES J. FERRIS, MAJOR, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8589) for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, United States 
Army, retired. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles J. Ferris, major, United 
States Army, retired, the sum of $124.12, being the sum expended by 
him from his personal funds while complying with official orders of the 
War Department on travel in connection with his duty with the Na- 
tional Guard of Virginia during 1917. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


G. W. GILKISON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10737) for the relief of G. W. Gilkison. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension and home- 
stead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, G. W. Gilkison shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary service of the United States as a musician of Company H, Forty- 
eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, on the 7th day of March, 
1863: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, page 1, line 3, down to and 
including line 11, on page 1, and insert: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privileges, 
and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers G. W. Gilkison, who was 
a member of Company H, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a member 
of that organization on the 7th day of March, 1863: Provided, That no 
bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRANK STORMS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6186) for the relief of Frank Storms. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors Frank 
Storms, formerly of the United States Navy, shall be hereafter held 
and considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval serv- 
ice of the United States on the 26th day of March, 1909: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance be held to be accruing 
prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “ that,“ strike out all of line 3 and 
all of line 4, and page 1, line 8, strike out “26th” and insert “ 20th.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out the words “be accuring prior to” and 
insert “ have accrued by.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR D. STORY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1029) for the relief of Arthur D, Story, assignee of Jacob Story, 
and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray & Thregurtha 
plant of the National Motors Corporation, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
from my reading of the report I had doubt as to whether there 
was any defaulting obligation on the part of the Government or 
its employees as to the destruction of this Coast Guard vessel 
before it was accepted by the Government. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREW. This vessel was in charge of the customs 
authorities. It was built by a small boat builder who fulfilled 
the terms of the contract as regards seaworthiness and speed. 
There were some adjustments to be made. It was turned over 
to the customs guard and was in their custody. Some gasoline, 
while the boat was being looked after by the customs guard, 
got into the bilge. The customs guard’s representative who 
obseryed this did not act promptly about it, and the vessel 
exploded in consequence. I think it is a perfectly just claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the vessel had not up to that time 
been accepted by the Government. 

Mr. ANDREW. It had not been technically accepted, and if 
it had been there would be no reason for such a bill, but it had 
practically been accepted as to all major requirements, there 
remaining only some minor adjustments to be made. The 
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boat was so satisfactory that the customs people took it over 
pending the making of these adjustments, which had been com- 
pleted when the accident occurred. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Was not the vessel virtually in the custody 
of the contractor? Was it not taken to this marine yard for 
the conyenience of the contractor so he could make the adjust- 
ment more readily? 

Mr. ANDREW. It was entirely being watched after by the 
customs officials and the Coast Guard. It had been taken up 
on the marine railway of the Coast Guard, where these adjust- 
ment were made, and then it was taken off the railway and 
moored at the dock in charge of a customs officer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read the report, the destruction 
occurred by reason of the character of the mooring. Who 
moored the vessel to the marine dock? 

Mr. ANDREW. The customs people, the contractor having 
nothing whatever to do with it. There was a customs man 
on board the vessel at that time. He smelled the fumes and 
should have sounded some alarm, or he should have put out the 
fire in the heater on the vessel. He did not do anything about 
it, and during the course of the night the explosion occurred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was trying to ascertain through whose 
fault the boat listed by reason of being docked at the marine 
railway. 

Mr. ANDREW. It was the fault of the customs man en- 
tirely. If the gentleman will read the report of the collector 
of customs, he will find the collector himself places the responsi- 
bility. He says: 

This investigation also indicated that the explosion might haye been 
averted if Customs Guard Engler, when he smelled the gasoline fumes 
and realized the gravity of the situation, had extinguished the fire in 
the hot-water heater and opened the ports. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that I have 
read the report in toto, but I have had difficulty in concluding 
as to whether the listing of the vessel—which was the proxi- 
mate cause of the damage—was due to the action of the con- 
tractor in mooring the yessel or the action of Government offi- 
cials. 

Mr. ANDREW. There was no representative of the con- 
tractor there. The boat had been turned over to the Customs 
Service, and had been tied up at the wharf by Captain Wyman, 
of the customs guard. It probably would have been accepted 
within 24 hours and settlement made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. On the assurance of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that the vessel was virtually in the custody of 
the Government, I will withdraw the reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $6,538.43 to Arthur D. Story, assignee of 
Jacob Story; and the sum of $703.15 to Harris H. Gilman, receiver for 
the Murray and Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation, 
in compensation for restoring the damaged customs patrol boat —offleial 
number 545. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, the 
usual provision with regard to attorney's fees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: At the end of the bill insert: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or 
receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CATHERINE C. SCHILLING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1176) for the relief of Catherine C. Schilling, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill, I take it, is similar in its purpose to a bill which it 
was my unpleasant duty to object to some weeks ago, a bill 
introduced and reported by my colleague, Mr. SCHAFER of Wis- 
consin. There are thousands of cases of similar purport which, 
if we allow this bill to pass, would be entitled to similar relief. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will reserve his objection, there 
are some facts in connection with this case which, to my mind, 
make it exceptional. Catherine Schilling, the beneficiary under 
this claim, had a brother in the soldiers’ home. He was an 
invalid and she yisited him as frequently as she could. It was 
his purpose and intention to give her what money he had in his 
possession or in the possession of the home. As I understand, 
the statute provides that where money is in the possession of 
the home at the time of an inmate's death it becomes a part of 
the property of the home. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I would not 
be so insistent upon my position were it not for the fact that 
during one of those pleasant or unpleasant periods when I have 
been out of Congress I had a case where the facts were very 
similar to the facts in this case. I referred to those facts when 
the other bill was under consideration. It was the case of an 
old man 104 years of age who made a will leaving all of his 
property to a nephew. Prior to his death the home had trans- 
ferred some two thousand or more dollars of his pension money 
to the post fund. There was some $286, however, in the home 
fund that had not at that time been transferred to the post 
fund. The post fund has been reimbursed by these pension 
moneys aggregating, as the distinguished chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee knows, hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
If we are going to do it in this case, we might just as well lift 
the bar to all of them. 

Mr. WOOD. No; if the facts in all the cases were like the 
facts in this particular case I would say lift the bars to all of 
them. 

Just a few days before this soldier died his sister visited him 
and it was his desire then to deliver the money he had to his 
sister, which he had a perfect right to do at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
money having been transferred to the post fund, it was beyond 
the control of the pensioner. 

Mr. WOOD. No; during his lifetime he had a perfect right 
to withdraw it and give it to his sister and it was his purpose 
to do this, but some one in connection with the home, I have 
forgotten exactly who it was, told him and told her that it was 
not necessary to do this at all, that if he lived for any consider- 
able length of time he would in all probability need the money, 
and upon his death whatever money remained would be turned 
over to the sister. It occurs to me that this was not treating 
the soldier fairly and was not treating the beneficiary fairly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in order that I may inquire 
further into the facts brought to the attention of the House by 
the gentleman from Indiana, I will ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


ARTHUR H. TEEPLE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1354) for the relief of Arthur H. Teeple. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill to reimburse a young man for certain medical 
treatment. He was in the National Guard, and the records of 
the War Department show that he did not ask for hospital 
treatment, but went home. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The report of the commanding officer 
of the National Guard shows that he was injured on June 11 
and reported every day thereafter until the 16th, at the close 
of the encampment, when he was moved to Pocatello and put 
in charge of Doctor Brothers, who is a member of the Medical 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. This young man was injured while 
riding a horse, and later a herniotomy operation was performed 
upon him. They could not operate on him at the encampment 
barracks at Boise because they had no medical facilities there 
to take care of an operation. He was under the care of the 
doctors from the time he was injured until he was discharged 
from the hospital in Pocatello, where he was operated on a few 
days after be arrived there. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Secretary of War says that the War 
Department is consistently opposed to the enactment of special 
legislation of the type carried in this bill, which would single 
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out an individual of a class for preferential treatment not 
accorded to others of that class. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The reason we have a Committee on 
Claims and introduce private bills is to handle such cases as 
this, and we can not always be guided by the opinion of an 
executive officer as to the merits of the case, and certainly not 
as to what action Congress should take. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report also says: 


Private Teeple proceeded from the camp to his home after the con- 
clusion of the training period, his claim can not be recognized as 
founded on law— 


And so on. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. You will observe in the report that 
for a period of six months after an injury is incurred, while the 
National Guard is in camp, they can be compensated, but in this 
particular case 

Mr. COLLINS. I think we ought to change the general law 
if we are going to start the payment of claims of this kind. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. This is an unusually meritorious 
claim, and should be favorably considered by Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

RUBAN W. RILEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8764) for the relief of Ruban W. Riley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Compensation Commission 
shall be, and is it hereby, authorized and directed to place on its com- 
pensation roll Ruban W. Riley, and waive, in his favor, the limitation 
of time to make claim under the provisions of section 20 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injury while in the performance of their duties, and 
for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; that in the adminis- 
tration of the aforesaid act the said Ruban W. Riley shall be held en- 
titled to and awarded compensation at the rate of $66.67 per month 
for loss of sight of right eye due to fall from cliff in performance of 
his duties as United States surveyor, such nward to be effective from 
date of resignation from the service October 31, 1926. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 12, strike out “at the rate of $66.67 per month” and 
insert “in accordance with the provisions of the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out the words “from date of resignation from 
the service October 31, 1926,” and insert “from date of passage of 
this act.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. In 
line 3, after the word “ States,” insert the word “ employee.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the words United States,” insert the word 
“ employee.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have a further amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ eye,” strike out the words “due to” 
and insert the words “as the result of an.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the further amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, before the word “ cliff,” Insert “a.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third tinre, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REMOVING CLOUD ON TITLE OF LANDS AT FORT LYTTLETON, S. c. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
ae to remove cloud as to title of lands at Fort Lyttleton, 
S. ©. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to convey whatever right, title, or interest the United 
States may have in and to 5 acres of land which includes the original 
site of old Fort Lyttleton in Beaufort County, S. C., to the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., or assigns, Columbia, 
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S. C., this being the same parcel of land ceded to the United States 
by the State of South Carolina in the year 1808 and sold for nonpay- 
ment of taxes by authorized agent of the United States in 1866. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SALE OF LAND IN THE STATE OF OREGON TO THE KLAMATH IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10174) authorizing the sale of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Oregon to the Klamath Irrigation District. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mrs. KAHN. I object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE DEWEY HILDING 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8022) to provide for the advancement on the retired list of the 
Navy of George Dewey Hilding. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, this bill is a 
congressional promotion to which I have been consistently ob- 
jecting. 

Mr. MAPES. I think, if the gentleman please, this is different 
from the regular promotion bills. This does not affect anybody 
in the active service. It simply relates to a man on the re- 
tired list, who was retired under a different system than was 
adopted for the retirement of others in the service similarly 
situated. 

He had tuberculosis, which he contracted in the service, and 
was transferred to the Fitzsimons General Hospital at Den- 
yer for treatment. He claims that it was the policy of the Navy 
to keep tubercular patients in the hospital for treatment at least 
a year before retiring them. This policy was not followed out 
in his case. He was retired in less than a year. If he had been 
retained and treated in the hospital for a period of a year the 
time for his promotion to the grade which this bill seeks to 
give him, would have arrived, he would have been advanced to 
that grade and retired in it. 

Lieutenant Commander Ames, retired, of the Medical Corps, 
who was at the head of the retiring board at the time, says of 
his case: 2 

Ensign Hilding was not recommended for retirement by a board of 
medical survey, but the board's recommendation for transfer to the 
Fitzsimons General Hospital for treatment was changed by the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery to the recommendation that he appear 
before a naval retiring board. By this action the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery unwittingly worked a hardship on Ensign Hilding by de- 
priving him of a year’s hospitalization which all other officers had 
received. 

As president of his retiring board, I assumed that Ensign Hilding 
was appearing at his own request and had he brought my attention to 
the circumstances, I should have delayed action in his case until he had 
enjoyed the benefits of the customary year in hospital. 

Though there is no question of injustice or partiality in this case, 
Ensign Hilding did not enjoy the period of hospitalization which it was 
the custom “to give officers on the active list of the Navy. I might add, 
by way of explanation, that the custom of a year's hospitalization was 
for the purpose of rehabilitating the patient so that he might, on retire- 
ment, be capable of following a gainful occupation. 


If he had been kept in the hospital for the year that it was 
customary to keep patients who had tubercular trouble, he 
would have arrived at the time for promotion and haye been 
retired at this grade. 

Mr. COLLINS. If he had stayed in the service nine months 
longer, he would have been promoted. That is the fact. 

Mr. MAPES. But that is not all the facts. The fact is that 
other men similarly situated were kept in the hospital one year 
for treatment, but through a misunderstanding of some kind 
this man did not receive that treatment which he should have 
received. He was retired from the service, and since he has 
been out of the service he has endeavored to carry on, but has 
been unable to do so successfully on account of his tubercular 
trouble which he contracted in the service. He graduated from 
the Naval Academy and wanted to make the Navy his career, 
but has been unable to do so on account of this disability. I 
am personally acquainted with him and his family. He is an 
upstanding young man. He was not treated as others were 
treated. 
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Mr. COLLINS. They have not any record of that here. 

Mr. MAPES, Yes; there is a record of that in the hearings. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is no record in the report of the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. MAPES. That is true. 

Mr. COLLINS. He is the custodian of the records. 

Mr. MAPES. I have read from a statement of Lieutenant 
Commander Ames of the Medical Corps of the United States 
Navy, retired, who was at the head of the examining board at 
the time that this man was discharged. 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not differentiate this case from all of 
the rest. 

Mr. MAPES. I am sorry the gentleman can not see the 
difference. 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

WILLIAM GERAVIS HILL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3610) for the relief of William Geravis Hill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I reserve the right to object. Is there 
anyone on the floor who knows the facts concerning this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nevada 
[Mr. ARENTZ] yesterday directed a pertinent inquiry in respect 
to what the attitude of Congress was going to be toward the 
cases of the World War inyolving desertion. 

8 5 BACHMANN. That is the reason I reserved the objec- 
tion. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I stated in a way what the policy of the 
Committee on Military Affairs is. It is my thought that it 
would be serviceable to Congress if both committees would get 
together and mutually agree on a common policy as to removing 
charges of desertion from the record of World War veterans, so 
that they would be eligible to relief. I do not think the Ameri- 
can Legion or the Disabled War Veterans or any other organiza- 
tion of World War veterans would approve of a policy of remov- 
ing the charge of desertion in flagrant cases in order that these 
men may receive compensation. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yesterday the committee on this side 
agreed that we would not report favorably to remove charges of 
desertion unless in a case of unusual importance, after the time 
of the Spanish-American War, because the time has been too 
short since that time to attempt to correct these desertion rec- 
ords. In this particular case this boy is in the hospital and 
has been in the hospital with one lung entirely gone. He is 
terribly afflicted with tuberculosis. I reserved the right to ob- 
ject in order to point that this particular case, I think, is in 
the exceptionable class. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the facts are, and the record 
better show it, that there may be some exceptionable facts in 
justifying it—that the desertion occurred after the armistice 
was signed. The report says that he again deserted from the 
naval service on March 26, 1919. That, I think, lifts it into 
the realm whereby we might give consideration to it. If the 
desertion had arisen during the actual period of war, I think 
would be questionable whether we should lift any such 
charge. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am in accord with the facts as stated 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam Geravis Hill, formerly of the United States Navy, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the 
naval service of the United States as a member of the United States 
Navy on the 26th day of March, 1919: Provided, That no bounty, back 
pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the 
passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 6, strike out the word “honorably,” and after the word “ dis- 
charged,” in line 7, insert “under honorable conditions.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill, as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THE FLEXIBLE PROVISIONS OF THE TARIFF BILL AND THE MERCHANT 
MARINE 
Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the flexible 
provision of the tariff bill and the merchant marine act. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, supplementing the brief remarks that I made a few 
days ago in regard to the flexible provisions of the tariff bill 
and the merchant marine act, and in accordance with the re- 
quest that I made at that time, I will now briefly extend those 
remarks, Brevity is the soul of wit in the opinion of millions 
who would firmly believe in the correctness of that statement 
if Shakespeare had never expressed it so succinctly, clearly, 
and convincingly. Being one of the millions, I am going to 
follow the rule and endeavor to compress what I might elabo- 
rate and use many words upon into as short a space as possible, 
without becoming obscure, which is the only danger of being 
too brief. 

Without the slightest desire of being offensive to any of my 
colleagues, for whom I cherish a great affection, I think I may 
be permitted to say that anyone who has as a Member of Con- 
gress followed the confecting of the tariff bill from its incipi- 
ency to its present status and still believes that Congress ought 
to be the body to make tariff rates is either a blind worshiper 
of congressional rights, privileges, duties, and obligations and a 
rigid constitutionalist as ever could be found in the United 
States of America, or he is disposed by nature and temperament 
to believe in fairy tales and the annual visitations of Santa 
Claus. Congress is no more fit to make tariff rates than it is 
to make transportation rates. A tariff commission, with full 
power and authority in its field, is as necessary as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The country has grown too large ter- 
ritorially, commercially, industrially, socially, historically, and 
otherwise for any body as unwieldly as the Congress of the 
United States to confect a tariff bill that will meet the needs and 
requirements of all parts or sections of the Republic. 

Not that a Member of Congress is not as able as any tariff 
commissioner could possibly hope to be but because the Con- 
gressman has a thousand and one things to attend to daily, 
whereas, in truth and fact, as the legalists say, the tariff com- 
missioner has, or would have, but one subject to think about 
and study over and render a decision thereon, and that is a 
tariff rate that would give a fair degree of protection to Ameri- 
can interests and industries. All that the tariff commissioner 
has to consider is that particular subject with its implications, 
connections and tie-ups, cost of production here and abroad, 
ocean freight rates, and the railroad transportation rates of our 
own country and importing countries, together with the contri- 
bution that importers of foreign goods ought to make as a 
license for doing business here in competition with our own 
merchants, who have to pay taxes to the Federal, State, and 
municipal bodies of the country. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, Congressmen are among the best-educated 
lawyers of the country. They are among the best historians of 
the country. They have come from our best colleges and uni- 
versities and belong to the choice intellectual spirits of the 
country. Of course, many Americans will effect to sneer and 
giggle at this expression, for it is fashionable or customary, 
anyhow, to sneer at Congress, though it has ontlived all of its 
critics. Again, criticism and slander, like death, love a shining 
mark. This testimonial to my colleagues shows that I am not 
unmindful of the virtues and abilities of Congressmen. But I 
insist that they are not as well qualified to originate and perfect 
a tariff bill as the Tariff Commission for the reasons that I have 
already outlined. As a matter of fact and history, the tariff 
bill for all practical purposes was made in conference by 10 men, 
who excluded 4 of their number, thus reducing the conference to 
6 men, not one of whom, however thoroughly educated he may 
be generally, would know either the rate to apply or its effect 
if he did not have a tariff expert at hand to inform and advise 
him. 

The Tariff Commission should be given the broadest possible 
powers, to be exereised, however, only under the watchful 
scrutiny and at the discretion and will of the President of the 
United States, who is the outstanding symbol of that patriotism, 
virtue, and love of country which is the boast of every Amer- 
ican. “The king can do no wrong” is a legal maxim which may 
be easily converted into an American aphorism. Our President 
can do no wrong. Elevated by the American people to Olym- 
pian heights regardless of former traits, habits of mind, or even 
convictions, he at once becomes, or should become, the symbol 
of the hopes, aspirations, and the impulses of the people whom 
he is eyer ready to proudly proclaim as his own countrymen 
“and scorn to give aught other reason why.” Let us create a 
Tariff Commission which will ever be under the watchful eye 
of the President, who will exercise a power over it similar to 
that power exercised by the Supreme Court over all inferior 
tribunals. The docket which the commission will have to keep, 


and which will be a public record, will show who are the appli- 
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cants for increased or decreased rates; and any unusual delay 
in the rendition of a proper judgment or allowance would fall 
under the ban of public opinion which, after ali, is the highest 
law of the people of our country. It is the only way by which 
to secure a scientific tariff-—which the one about to become a law 
is not. I voted for it but I am not blind to the fact that many 
of the most prominent journalists, industrialists, and educators 
in the United States believe that it is far from being a wise 
confection and may make for antagonisms which under a scien- 
tific enactment would not and could not exist. Givé the Presi- 
dent full authority! And why not in this particular case? 

It was the President who called Congress into session to pass 
the tariff bill to meet what he considered certain industrial 
and agricultural exigencies. No one believes that Congress 
would have taken the initiative and embarked upon the 
tempestuous seas which the pending bill has met. In other 
words, this tariff bill is more the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent than that of Congress which went through a great many 
confused and perfunctory motions in bringing it to the par- 
liamentary position where it stands to-day. The charge made 
by many that the President would be given too much power 
in the flexible provisions, which implicates the covert insinua- 
tion that he might use that power in behalf of influential inter- 
ests, is not worthy of any great consideration. Any President 
who would be guilty of such conduct would soon establish to 
his own satisfaction that he was not worthy to occupy the 
exalted position to which the American people had elevated 
him, and it is unthinkable to believe anyone would willingly 
fall to such a wretched condition of moral degradation. It 
would be contrary to all experience and at variance with 
human nature and all of its impulses. Without being offensive 
such insinuations, however adroitly made, are bosh and bunk 
so far as my own view can discern them. 

A scientific tariff in my judgment would be an invaluable 
adjunct to the merchant marine, which, I am sure, will 
eventually become one of the greatest factors in the expansion 
of our commerce abroad, which necessarily means its further 
development at home. I have always during my congressional 
eareer preached for a merchant marine which I know will be 
immeasurably important in continuing our onward march as 
a great industrial and commercial nation. I did not hesi- 
tate when the first Government aid was denounced as a sub- 
sidy which at that time and, I think, still carries a sinister 
idea to the minds of most American people. 

I have always been a protectionist—that is, a believer in the 
protective system as the foundation on which our country 
could build a vast and magnificent superstructure. I stand for 
Federal aid for the building of good roads throughout the 
United States. I have stood for aid for our waterways, rail- 
ways, and airways for the reason that I wanted a coordinated 
transportation system that will reduce the cost of business in 
peace time and be an invaluable agency to our Army and Navy 
in war times. I stand for Federal aid for the agriculture, that 
is, that aid which will bring home to the agriculturist the 
knowledge and wisdom through information necessary to his 
intellectual development and through which he will acquire 
the power to successfully manage his own farm affairs from 
every conceivable standpoint. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am for a merchant marine and an ad- 
vocate of the interpretation and construction of the act in such 
a manner as to bring into full flower and fruitage the purpose 
had in view by Congress when it solemnly ordained the enact- 
ment. And what is the underlying philosophy of our merchant 
marine if it is not to make for a development of all of our 
ports, the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf, instead of having 
one great port, relatively speaking, to boast about? An Ameri- 
can Beauty is made by pruning the bush of all of the other roses 
so as to drive the full strength of the plant into one beautiful 
flower. It is doubtful, however, if it would not be better for 
the bush to thrive in such a way as to produce many roses 
which could adorn many humble homes than the one which 
would appeal to fewer eyes. 

The merchant marine act should receive an interpretation 
which would be mindful of the big benefits that flow to those 
sections that will be benefited by the construction of replace- 
ment ships at an expenditure which will add greatly to the 
prosperity of those sections. In other words, sections like my 
own, the Guif coast, which can not boast of any shipbuilding 
plants, should be treated generously from every other stand- 
point in the letting of mail contracts. Paraphrasing Fletcher 
who said, “I do not care who writes the laws of a country 
if you will permit me to write its songs,” I care not who 
writes the transportation rates of a country if you will 
permit me to determine the ocean rates of its ports by the 
allocation of steamships with greater speed from some ports 
than others. The Mississippi Valley has a satisfactory railroud 
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and highway transportation structure, I think. But of what 
value is that structure in so far as export business is concerned 
both to Europe and Central and South America if North Atlantic 
ports have steamships that can make destination 4, 5, and 6 days 
quicker than steamers leaving the Gulf ports? 

Mr. Speaker, no man can tell what a day will bring forth. 
The world was set on fire by the killing of one man on August 
1, 1914. That conflagration almost swept the world into black 
nakedness by its fiery flames. History has a habit of repeating 
itself particularly when the same causes that have led to effects 
in the past are still in operation. Age-old oppositions, com- 
mercial rivalries, industrial antagonisms are still in operation 
making for war sometime in the future as inevitably as they 
worked to that end in the past. The United States must be 
prepared for that tremendous day when the nations of the earth 
will meet at Armageddon. The underlying purpose of the Ship- 
ping Board to develop all of our ports must be observed, fostered, 
and promoted. 

The Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf ports must be treated 
with that judgment and insight, through a consideration of all 
of the factors, so as to make for a proper and adequate develop- 
ment of all of the great ports of our country. A blind faith in 
and a reliance upon one port or group of ports in one section 
of the country may lead to our undoing when the cataclysm 
that is looming ahead will break in all of its fury upon the 
nations of the earth. Coming events cast their shadows before. 
Is not the London pact a feeble attempt to delay the inevitable 
hour when supremacy and primacy in the commercial, indus- 
trial, and financial affairs will be the stake for which men will 
fight, even as men fought before? The Interdepartmental Com- 
mission should make mail contracts which will permit ship 
operators from the Gulf ports to put into operation swift liners 
and steamers that will make for a logical application and ful- 
fillment of our domestic rates in the Mississippi Valley by 
developing exports from those ports. The Tariff Commission, 
working in harmony with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
can expand and increase our domestic commerce by developing 
as many distributing points as are feasible and consistent with 
economic principles. It undoubtedly would be far better and 
more economical to have 100 cities of 500,000 people each than 
10 large cities each of 5,000,000 inhabitants dotting the land- 
scape in accordance with economie law from ocean to ocean and 
from the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. The law of diminishing 
returns operates against the continuous growth of cities after 
they haye reached the point where they can function with that 
efficiency which produces the maximum results consistent with 
economic law. It is no answer to say that our cities must 
have grown in accordance with the law inherent in the growth 
of all things. Other factors have temporarily suspended in a 
measure and distorted in a greater degree the logical develop- 
ment and operation of the law that is the fundamental cause 
of the national growth. 

The disturbing influences are too obvious to require any men- 
tion or elaboration which would be superfluous. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, in the interest of our domestic and foreign commerce, 
let us have a Tariff Commission that will be able to function 
along the widest possible lines consistent with those constitu- 
tional restraints which no one wishes to see violated, though a 
vast number of legalists insist that that great instrument should 
be interpreted and constructed so as to give it that flexibility 
which will make it an efficient and prompt servant in every 
generation of living men and women, thus enabling them to 
expeditiously work out remedies where required, and removing 
the fron grasp of mortmain from what should be the free 
forward movement of marching humanity. 

The Gulf ports are among the greatest assets of the Republic. 
“ Further develop and expand them” should be one of the slogans 
of the Nation. Let us keep in mind all of the factors in estab- 
lishing a merchant marine and so build and operate as to make 
for a parity or the equalization of all our ports which is, or 
should be, the fundamental purpose of the Shipping Board and 
the Interdepartmental Commission. 

Pass the tariff bill with a flexible provision that will permit 
of that speedy action to meet rapidly changing commercial con- 
ditions and those exigencies which must arise from an expand- 
ing world trade. A tariff commission is the mechanism through 
which the President may promptly meet our national and inter- 
national trade requirements. A merchant marine operated so 
as to make it truly nationalistic in vision, scope, and the ful- 
fillment of its underlying purpose by balancing all of the factors 
involved is a blessing for which our people hope, and which I 
think time in its swift but endless journey will soon gratify. 

Let me close by expressing my admiration of a great leader 
of his people in peace and war times. Gen. Winfield Seott 
Hancock was a great soldier, but his military exploits are lost 
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in the fame he secured by a sententious utterance about the 
tariff, which he sagely declared to be a local issue. He became 
the candidate of the Democratic Party at a time when the 
clouds hung thick, dark, and heavy over its ranks, and by a 
laconic statement displayed an unrivaled understanding of a 
problem that provoked the most intense bitterness in the two 
great antagonistic schools of thought on the value of the tariff 
as an economic and governmental theory and practice. Expert, 
analytical study of that subject as a part of the broader field 
of taxation demonstrates that a tariff that will give ample pro- 
tection while not being oppressive as a result of domestic com- 
petition to the North Atlantic coast and its millions of wage 
earners, toilers, tradesmen, merchants, and financiers will grad- 
ually and almost imperceptibly lose its protective effect as the 
distance inland increases until it becomes entirely negligible. 

A tariff on shoes will protect the myriad workers of the New 
England and adjoining States, but is totally valueless when we 
reach St. Louis, the railroad freight rate rendering it nugatory 
and of no consequence to the consumers in the vast section con- 
tiguous and tributary to that great valley city. And it may not be 
inaccurate to say that every rate in the bill now pending will 
have a different effect in every section of the country as a result 
of the economic law which depends for its effective or ineffective 
operation, and varies as the distance from the distributing 
point as the commodity upon which the rate bears increases or 
decreases. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is necessary that the tariff should 
be constantly the care and the consideration of a small body of 
men who will meet all the requirements of the important parts 
through a possession of adequate information upon national 
and international affairs, the laws of trade, domestic and for- 
eign, a knowledge of trade routes, railroad and water rates 
here and abroad, and the great ability to apply that knowledge 
of all the factors which will serve the purpose of maintaining a 
proper standard of living for our working people while not 
disturbing our amicable relations with our neighbors and 
overseas friends. 

It is a great job as we Americans have it. 
many Americans who can fill the job. We are not poor in men 
or women. It is a job that challenges the courage, the ability, 
and the honesty of the biggest in big American life. But there 
are many a Hercules among us, and though this gigantic task 
of perfecting a scientific tariff is far more difficult of accom- 
plishment than the 12 romantic and dangerous labors in which 
the son of Jupiter was successful, it will be solved in a manner 
that will give satisfaction to the American people. But, Mr. 
Speaker, remember in making the appointments that one of 
the principal requirements—indeed, it should be in the nature 
of a sine qua non—is that he should be one of the men that 
Holland had in mind when he gave the world “God give us 
men” in his nation’s prayer. 

We need a tariff, I repeat in closing this extension, for many 
American reasons, but for one particularly that is near to my 
heart from my earliest years. I want American wage earners 
to enjoy that standard of living that makes men and women 
free, so free that they will daily thank God for such a country 
as their own America. And without differing too violently with 
those who think otherwise, a protective tariff is essential for 
the prosperity of American workingmen. Nine-tenths of the 
toilers of the land believe so. It is inconceivable that they 
should think that the establishment through low-tariff rates of 
a condition in which we would have to compete with the low- 
cost production of European and Asiatic countries would inure 
to their benefit, advantage, and welfare. They are not blind to 
their own interest nor to their country's welfare. 

I am a believer in maintaining and asserting the rights of 
wage earners. They work to create the wealth which they do 
not enjoy in proportion to their labor or numbers. They make 
up a large part of the Democratic Party. They want protec- 
tion for the industries in which they are employed. They be- 
lieve in the policy of protection for all, as declared in the 
Houston conyention platform which set at the masthead of the 
Democratic ship of state the great ensign “equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none.” That means that the toilers of 
America want a tariff that will protect American agriculture 
and industry. The wage earners live in the cities, Without 
them the Democratic Party can not win. The farmers live in 
the country. Without them the party can not win. We must 
stand by the Houston convention platform which declared 
unequivocally for the protection of both agriculture and industry 
for the farmer and the city wage earner. 


JOSEPH A. M’EVOY 


But there are 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
829) for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy. 


1930 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the sum of $1,294.54 to Joseph A. McEvoy, former super- 
intendent of the Fox Creek post office station, Detroit, Mich. Said 
sum represents the amount paid by said Joseph A. McEvoy to the 
United States Government to make up the deficit in the accounts of the 
Fox Creek station, which deficit was caused by robbery or burglary of 
said post office. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


KLAMATH IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 483 of the calendar, H. R. 10174, authorizing the 
sale of a certain tract of land in the State of Oregon to the 
Klamath irrigation district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when that bill was objected 
to there were several Members in the House ready to object 
to it. They have since that time left the Chamber. In addi- 
tion, I was asked by one of the Members of the House to re- 
quest that the bill be passed over without prejudice, if he were 
not in the Chamber at the time when that bill was called. 
Under the circumstances, ultimately I shall have to object. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall state for the benefit of those who are 
here just what this bill proposes to do, and the reasons prob- 
ably in some instances for objection. 

When the Government started in to construct the Klamath 
irrigation project it embarked at that time upon a policy of 
developing electrical energy along with the construction of 
irrigation projects, and for that purpose, out of the appropria- 
tion from the reclamation fund, it expended approximately 
$13,000 in the acquisition of what is known as the McCormick 
power site. 

The California-Oregon Co. established a foothold there and 
later secured from the Government additional power rights. 
This proposed development of the McCormick site was then 
abandoned and the property has remained useless and idle since 
that time. The present law provides that property held by the 
Reclamation Bureau may be placed on sale at public auction 
and sold to the highest bidder; but if this property were 80 
placed there would be no sale for the reason that the farmers 
know that they could not successfully bid against the power 
company, which, I was told, had no use for it, and a represen- 
tative of the company so told me, 

A representative of the Bylesby interests called to see me 
about the bill and said that he did not think there was any 
objection to it, inasmuch as their rights of ingress and egress 
were protected. Later other representatives of the power com- 
pany came and expressed their interest in the legislation and 
asked that the bill be not rushed until they could investigate, 
and I advised them that there was no chance to rush it, as it 
had to take its course. I also told them that a similar bill was 
pending in the Senate and that no doubt they could be heard 
before the Senate committee, and they informed me that Sena- 
tor McNary, a member of the committee and the author of a 
similar bill in the Senate, had assured them that they could 
have such an opportunity. However, they have not ayailed 
themselves of such opportunity. 

A short time ago the gentleman from California [Mr. OABTER] 
told me that he expected to object to the bill and a few days 
later told me that he would not object, but later I was told that 
the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. Kaun] was intending to 
make objection, which she has done. 

This bill has been favorably recommended by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Reclamation. The 
Government has no use for it whatsoever and it is of no benefit 
under present conditions to anyone. The power cOmpany has 
large power-site holdings on the river in t section and the 
farmers on the Klamath project desire to develop the McCor- 
mick site and furnish electricity to the settlers. 

If the property is not sold under authority of this bill, it will 
not be disposed of at all, for if it ts put up for sale at public 
auction the farmers will not bid, because they realize they could 
not successfully contest with the power company and the power 
eompany knows that the farmers could not, and consequently 
no one would bid and this property would be on the Govern- 
ment’s hands with its money tied up in it and the same not on 
the tax rolls at all. The property has been lying idle for many 
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years and application could have been made should the company 
haye desired it long ago for sale under the general law. 

As a matter of fact, this property should be turned over to 
the irrigation district without cost or charge, for it was origi- 
nally acquired for the benefit of the district, as I have stated 
before, with money out of the reclamation fund, and in equity 
and good conscience those settlers should have title transferred 
to them without cost or charge, but they are willing to reim- 
burse the Government for the actual money expended and at 
the same time do no violence to the rights of the power com- 
pany, which are fully protected in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If I recall the incident when the bill was 
up before, the lady from California [Mrs. Kaun] and the gen- 
tleman from Hlinois [Mr. ALLEN] objected; are we to under- 
stand that the lady from California and the gentleman from 
Illinois have withdrawn their objections? 

Mr. BUTLER. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it is fair prac- 
tice to call up a bill in their absence? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; since the privilege of explaining this 
bill was denied me by the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
KauN] refusing to reserve her objection until I had the oppor- 
tunity of making a statement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I will withhold the demand. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I wanted to say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarronp] that a man who objects to any of these 
bills ought to have a valid reason, and when a man gives as 
the reason the fact that somebody else has written to him about 
the matter, it is a poor reason. It seems to me that when a 
Member says somebody writes to him to object to this bill he 
should give a reason or else we should go out of office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think it fair, when 
Members have good ground for objecting, and object to a bill 
and then leave the Chamber, that other Members should have the 
right to call. up the bill in their absence? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I understand the objection is raised by the 
gentleman on the ground of letters that he has received. They 
must be inspired either by the power interests or other interests. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to disabuse the mind of the gentle 
man as to my having received any letters from any person as 
to this bill. I do, however, take full responsibility for objecting 
to return to the bill in the absence of the Members who origi- 
nally objected. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


BENJAMIN C. AND BESSIE LEWIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
523) for the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis and Bessie Lewis, 
his wife. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, under that reservation I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
these two minutes to indicate to the House that I resent the 
sense of the words spoken on the prior bill by the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. Anyone listening to his speech 
would not fail to reach a conclusion that he made an unfair 
attack on our colleague the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] had given the 
House sufficient reasons to justify his calling for the regular 
order and objecting to the consideration of that bill. When a 
Member objects to the consideration of a bill on the Private 
Calendar and then leaves the Chamber perhaps to answer a 
telephone eall, I think it is unfair to call up that bill again 
during his absence. I do not approve of such action by this 
House on bills requiring unanimous consent for consideration. 
I do not believe that the gentleman from Wisconsin, who was 
attempting to preserve the integrity of this body on this unani- 
mous-consent day, should have uncalled-for insinuations cast 
upon him by the gentleman from Nevada. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Benjamin C. Lewis and 
Bessie Lewis, his wife, jointly, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $15,000, in full compensation for 
the loss, injuries, and damages sustained by them on the evening or 
night of November 17, 1927, when the automobile in which they were 
at that time riding collided with an Army truck owned and operated 
by the United States Government. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 
Line 6, strike out “ $15,000" and insert $429.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. : 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table, 


DAROLD BRUNDIGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2458) for the relief of Darold Brundige. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Hoce], who introduced this bill, as to the 
number of weeks the claimant was unable to work. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAcHMANN], the man for 
whose relief the bill was introduced was unable to work for a 
period of approximately a year and a half, and is to-day unable 
to do more than a half day's work regularly. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I notice from the report on page 7 a 
statement by the doctor saying that he has completely recov- 
ered from his fracture and is able to do work as well as he ever 
could. 

Mr. HOGG. The statement says “clinically he has com- 
pletely recovered,” but the doctor points out the right leg is 
shorter than the left leg. The evidence, which was presented 
to the committee, and which I have here, consisting of 40 or 
50 pages of affidavits and statements of physicians and others, 
shows that Brundige is unable to do regular work at the present 
time. 

Mr. BACHMANN. He is asking, in the bill of particulars 
which he has filed in the report, for compensation at the rate 
of $35 per week for a total of 40 weeks, in the total amount 
of $1,400. His salary as a waiter at a lunch counter before 
this accident happened was $20 a week, and he got, as he says, 
about $15 a week in tips at that lunch counter. I would like 
to say to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hoce] I do not 
think the Government ought to pass any legislation that will 
pay a man for tips that he received or would have received 
had he worked during the time that he was laid off because 
of the injury, because tips at the rate of $15 a week are specu- 
lative and problematical, and I can not see that it is a good 
principle to establish in passing legislation to pay any man who 
is injured for a speculative amount that he might receive from 
tips at a lunch counter. 

Mr. HOGG. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to say 
that in Washington, as in Indiana, a part of the pay received by 
hotel employees is in the form of tips, and that $35 a week has 
been established to the satisfaction of the committee. The only 
reason for bringing this bill before the House is that the Post 
Office Department is not permitted under the law to pay more 
than $500 for any one injury. I want to say further to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that in the evidence submitted 
to the committee is a series of X-ray plates taken just a few 
months ago and examined by the chairman of the committee 
(Mr. Irwin], who is a physician of wide experience and who 
knows more than most of us do about the permanent condition 
of the injury as shown by the X-ray plates. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not haye any objection to that, if 
the gentleman will permit. I think the Government is respon- 
sible in this case. I do not think there is any question about 
that; but in the bill of particulars $1,400 is asked in one item 
because it is claimed he was unable to work, and the Govern- 
ment should reimburse him at the rate of $35 a week, and $15 
of that is a speculative amount and a problematical amount 
derived from tips. In addition to that, in another item he is 
asking for $500 for pain and suffering during that time. If the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hoce] will agree to an amend- 
ment to pay this man what his actual wages were, $20 a week, 
and reduce the amount from $1,400, and do away with this 
speculative item of tips, which he is asking the Government to 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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reimburse him for, and make the amount $800, I will have no 
objection. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. HOGG. The bill of particulars given by the committee 
in the report on the bill was submitted to the Post Office 
Department almost two years ago. 

Mr. BACHMANN. As I say, I think this is the just respon- 
sibility of the Government. If there is any question about that, 
I have no disposition to cut down the amount of this bill. I 
do not think it is good practice or a good principle for the 
Government to go on record to pay any amount for tips that 
he might have gotten if he had been able to work. 

Mr. HOGG. The Government is not doing that in this case. 

Mr. BACHMANN. It is a part of the bill of particulars. 

Mr. HOGG. It is only a part of the report, and the report 
could not contain the 50 pages of affidavits and statements, nor 
could it contain the X-ray plates which the chairman of the- 
committee examined. Brundige, the man, two and a half years 
ago had one leg badly broken. He was rendered unconscious 
for a long time and was in a plaster cast for several months. 
For more than two years he was unable to work. These wages 
only extend over a period of a few months wherein the tips are 
recognized. The gentleman is an able lawyer and knows that 
many elements enter into the amount of damages. ` 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that unless he will agree to amend the bill to cut out the tip 
RA and accept $800 in place of $1,400, I will have to 
objec 

Mr. HOGG. Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moncy in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Darold Brundige, the sum of $5,000 
in full settlement of all claims against the United States because of 
personal injuries sustained in an accident in which said Darold Brundige 
was struck by a motor truck owned and operated by the Post Office 
Department of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $5,000” and insert “ $2,815.05." 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment for the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers a substitute for the committee amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Substitute amendment for the committee amendment, offered by Mr. 
BACHMANN : Line 6, page 1, strike out the figures “ $2,815.05" and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $2,215.05.” 


The substitute amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, at the end of the bill, insert 
the following: “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, 
withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provistons of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

ANTHONY MARCUM 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3430) for the relief of Anthony Marcum, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
the amount to be carried in this bill is cut to $5,000 I shall not, 
object. It now carries what would be the equivalent of more 
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than $24,000 for an accident where there was certainly contribu- 
tory negligence, If this were a case in a civil court and lia- 
bility was conceded, the most that this boy could collect would 
be the amount of his earning capacity to his parents up to 21 
years of age, yet under this bill the committee undertakes to 
allow him $100 a month for 20 years, when there is very grave 
doubt as to whether he has a claim at all, due to his contributory 


negligence. 
Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Yet if the bey should die, of course the pay- 
ment of $100 a month would cease at his death. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand; but if we pass this bill it 
simply means that $5,000 will not be the limit in such bills, but 
a very much larger sum. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It may not be. 

Mr. COLLINS. It will not be the limit, but $25,000 plus will 
be the limit. 

Mrs. ROGERS. He may not live very long. His case is a 
very pitiful one. He is in bed a great deal. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is all right; but we ought not to set 
a $25,000 plus limit in such cases. 

Mrs. ROGERS. So far as the negligence is concerned, the 
negligence is all upon the part of the War Department. The 
War Department was grossly negligent. There were no signs 
there. I have had that investigated repeatedly. The Govern- 
ment should pay for this carelessness. I believe it should pay 
its debt to this child. His life is ruined. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know the War Department states they had 
notices all over that area. 

Mrs. ROGERS. But I have been there and I have never 
seen a notice. I have sent people there and they have never 
seen a notice, and Mr. George P. Campbell, the superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Industrial School for Boys, who lives 
near there, stated in a letter written to Doctor Bulkeley on 
February 8, 1929, the following: 


Deak Docron BULKELEY : Answering your inquiry concerning condi- 
tions on the artillery range, which adjoins and partly includes the 
property of the State school, will say there is and never has been 
any signs except at the crossroads, apparently placed to warn automo- 
bile trafie during the season when the range is in use. ‘There are no 
fences or no warning signs along an area some 2 miles long and half 
mile wide. Anyone wandering along the highway might easily turn 
off and into the danger zone without knowing it. Of course, during 
artillery firing guards are placed along the highway to prevent people 
from going in the lines. 

We find it necessary to take special precautions each year and warn 
our instructors and boys not to cut across lots for fear of coming into 
the danger zone. The result of years of firing of artillery has left an 
area of some 20 acres or more covered with “duds” and unexploded 
shrapnel tops. From time to time some of our boys pick up these 
“duds.” This is, of course, contrary to our instructions or without 
them having known the danger involved. On one occasion four 8-inch 
unexploded shells had to be destroyed by the authorities at Camp 
Devens after our lads had lugged them some 2 miles from the 
institution. 

I have several times taken up these conditions with the authorities 
at Camp Devens, and they seem to have no interest or no authority to 
change them, The area covered by the artillery ground, which is more 
or less wooded and contains one good swimming and fishing pond, is 
the natural playground for the children from Shirley and Lancaster. 
Hunting, fishing, and the gathering of Mayflowers takes up a great 
many into this area who do not know, and have no way of knowing, 
the danger involved. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro, P. CAMPBELL, Superintendent. 


Mr. COLLINS. But the War Department states they had 
notices there. 

Mrs. ROGERS. But everybody else states to the contrary, 
and disinterested people state to the contrary. 

Mr. COLLINS. This boy went there, picked up a shell, un- 
dertook to pick out some lead and the shell exploded. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I would like to make an inquiry of the 
chairman of the committee. I would like to know why the 
committee has provided for the payment of $100 per month 
through the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 
instead of allowing the usual lump sum? 

Mr. IRWIN. I think I can explain that. As a physician, I 
went pretty thoroughly into the merits of this case. You have 
here an injury to this boy’s bladder, and the little fellow will 
never be able to attend to the calls of nature as he should. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But why should it be charged to the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission? This is a clear case of 
personal injury growing out of negligence, and we have been 
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allowing a straight lump-sum appropriation and not charging it 
to the Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

Mr. IRWIN. The reason we did that was because we felt 
that due to this boy’s physical condition he would not live very 
long and we would give him ample compensation while he did 
live. 

Mr. COLLINS. If the boy is not going to live long, $5,000 
will mean more than $100 a month. 

Mr. IRWIN. We are protecting the Government by doing 
this and at the same time giving the boy adequate protection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I do not yet see what connection this 
injury has with the Employees’ Compensation Commission. 

Mr. IRWIN. We had to direct it to some place, and if we 
were going to pay the boy a monthly compensation we thought 
it better to have the payments made through the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. That is the reason we have done 
that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the lady from Massachusetts accept 
$5,000 in cash? 

Mrs. ROGERS. I realize that your objection can kill the 
bill, and apparently you will object to the bill as it is. Of 
course, I do not want to accept $5,000 in cash in behalf of this 
injured boy, who is clearly entitled to more, but I do want to 
get something for him, It is such a just case, and he needs the 
money to pay for medical care. His family have no money. 
I wonder if the gentleman would allow the gentleman from 
Ohio to state what he discovered the courts had decided in 
similar cases. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have read that in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to inquire if the 
gentleman from Mississippi ever before heard of a boy 11 years 
old—— 

Mr. COLLINS. Twelve years old, but that does not make 
much difference. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; it does. A boy 11 years 
old picking up a shell, looking into iit, and the shell exploding 
and horribly maiming him for life; if the gentleman ever heard 
before of a boy of that youthful age being charged with con- 
tributory negligence, I never did, 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield in order that I 
may make a statement before the matter is finally passed on? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentleman of 
the House, I happen to be the chairman of the subcommittee to 
which this bill was referred. The usual practice was followed 
in this case, of examining the matter thoroughly, first, as to the 
negligence of the Government, and, second, as to the extent of 
the injury. The matter assumed such grave proportions that 
I called the leading Democratic member of the committee into 
conference, because this was the most hideous injury and the 
most serious matter that has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee up to this time. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is an injury that will attract one’s sym- 
pathies, all right. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is not a matter of sympathy at all; 
it is a matter of law. At the law library I had a search made 
of the civil cases and the damages allowed in cases of injuries 
of this kind. The gentleman will find in the report references 
to the courts awarding damages similar to the extreme amount 
which my friend from Mississippi has suggested this bill might 
carry. 


Now, let us see what the circumstances are. This injury 
occurred at Camp Devens, a military reservation under the 
complete control of the United States Government. The Goy- 
ernment, however, does not own the land. It is not fenced and 
no precautions were taken to prevent the public going upon it; 
in fact, the publie seems to be ea tps Cap Drea ADO Ikea a 


to fish, to gather flowers, and to use it as a playground. The 
an educational institution located near Camp 
Devens testified it was a menace to the pupils and the school. 
It caused them great anxiety, and that there was difficulty in 
keeping the boys of the school from handling these dangerous 
instruments which are left strewn over portions of the grounds. 
This is not the first accident there, it is not the second, and 
it was not the last, for since then another boy has been seriously 
injured. 
This boy was 11 years of age, not 12, as wrongly stated by a 
Government board—— 
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Mr. COLLINS. Wait a moment. I want to correct the gen- 
tleman there. Here is the report of the Secretary of War 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Wrong, as the gentleman will find—— 

Mr. COLLINS. It says his age was 12. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I understand that, but that is wrong. 
We went into that. I want the House to realize that I do not 
care what you do with the bill. I never saw this boy; I do 
not care whether he gets anything at all; but I am concerned 
about this House realizing that the Claims Committee has thor- 
oughly done its duty in this case, and I say to you that that 
is a false statement, and is not the only false statement in the 
Government report, because the Government report states it 
was the left hand of the boy that was blown off, and it was 
not; it was his right hand that was blown off, and not only the 
hand but a portion of the arm, and this little boy can not walk 
properly; he will never be able to walk properly. His hand is 
gone, and his sexual organs have been partially destroyed, and 
he is in such a condition that he not only can not walk prop- 
erly and has no right hand but he must receive surgical treat- 
ment periodically all the rest of his life. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not the fact that the full 
Claims Committee spent several hours carefully considering this 
entire question when the gentleman's subcommittee reported the 
matter, and by unanimous vote of the members of the commit- 
tee who were present we decided that the bill should be re- 
ported out in its present form and not as a lump-sum appropria- 
tion in order to properly protect the boy? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. The feeling of the committee was 
so aroused after we had gone through all this evidence, which 
included further evidence secured by the committee beyond that 
offered by the sponsor of the bill, it was suggested in the com- 
. mittee that even a larger amount be allowed. 

I now want to touch upon what my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
GREEN Woop] has asked with respect to the reason for placing 
this in the hands of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission for administration. 

A few years ago we allowed $5,000 because the hand of a 
boy, a little older than this boy, was blown off at Camp Knox, 
in Kentucky, in a similar manner; that is, by the explosion of a 
shell known as a “dud.” This bill passed the House carrying a 
lump sum. It went to the Senate and the chairman of the 
committee in the Senate, to which the bill was referred, ex- 
pressed the opinion that all these allowances of relief for young 
people should be placed under the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission for payment in installments, so that 
if the beneficiaries died the payments would cease, and, secondly, 
so that there might be less likelihood of any exploitation of 
the wounded, maimed, and disabled children by designing 
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beni. GREENWOOD. I was merely seeking information. So 
far as I am concerned, I agree with the gentleman that the 
monthly payment plan in the case of a child that has to be 
maintained and has to have constant aid and attention, no 
doubt, is better than the payment of a lump sum. I wanted the 
information, not because I am opposed to it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The reason was because the Senate in- 
sisted that this be the course followed and because the House 
did not have any objection. 

I would like to say to my good friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi, that irrespective of any objection which he may 
have to this bill or the amount in it, I would like to have his 
cooperation in some sort of procedure that will compel the War 
Department to remove this danger from unexploded shells. In 
this case the negligence was gross. 

A careful search should be made for all unexploded shells 
and none should be left about on the ground where people, 
either young or old, resort. They are attractive. We had such 
accidents occurring on the battle fields and among people who 
went over the battle fields after the armistice. They are un- 
usually fascinatng to people of all ages. These “duds,” these 
unexploded shells, should never be allowed to remain strewn 
upon the ground, and accident after accident has occurred, and 
the Congress has seen fit to pass legislation for the relief of the 
persons who have been injured, and it seems to me we should 
ask the War Department to take precautions to clean up and 
keep cleaned up these areas where unexploded shells are found. 
If they are not able to fence the ranges nor guard them, such 
precautions must be taken or there will be a constant recurrence 
of these accidents. 

I may say to my friend from Mississippi with respect to the 
extent of this injury that a part of the sexual organs of the 
child has been blown away, he is lame, one hand and arm are 
gone, and he is further injured so as to need surgical treatment 
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through life, while the boy who received $5,000 from this House 
lost only a hand. Constant surgical and medical attention must 
be given to this boy, and some one will have always to look 
after him. It is thought by those who know that this child may 
not live very long, but if he does live, who is responsible for 
the frightful, the horrible, the hideous condition in which this 
child is left, and who should support the child? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I am not the spokesman of the 
War Department, but I do want their statement known, so I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Robbins, Acting Secretary of War, under date of Decem- 
ber 29, 1928. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting in 
the Recorp a statement from the Acting Secretary of War, 
dated December 29, 1928. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 29, 1928, 
Hon, CHARLES L. UNDERHILL, 
Chairman Commitiee on Claims, House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. UNDERHILL: In compliance with your request of Decem- 
ber 14, 1928, I am pleased to submit the following report on H. R. 15370. 

The subject of the proposed legislation is for the relief of Anthony 
Marcum in the sum of $10,000, who was injured by the accidental ex- 
plosion of a shell at Camp Devens, Mass., on or about May 6, 1928. 

The records of the War Department show that on May 6, 1928, 
Anthony Marcum, aged 12 years, in company with another boy, Chester 
Cutmarch, aged 12 years, while playing on the artillery range at Camp 
Devens, Mass., found an unexploded shell. Anthony Marcum pounded 
the shell, which exploded and shot away his hand. The other boy also 
received superficial injuries. 

A board of officers was appointed to investigate the accident, and the 
findings in part are as follows: 

“ FINDINGS 

“The board finds that Anthony Marcum, of No. 1 Phoenix Road, 
Shirley, Mass., was trespassing on the target range of the Camp Devens 
Military Reservation on May 6, 1928; that the reservation was con- 
spicuously posted with signs warning all individuals not to touch shells 
or other material on the reservations; that while endeavoring to secure 
lead from an unexploded shell the shell exploded, causing the loss to 
Anthony Marcum of his left band and lacerating injuries to his pelvic 
organs; that the injuries so sustained by Anthony Marcum were the 
result of his trespass and his neglect in not complying with posted 
instructions; and that the United States Government is in no way 
responsible for his injuries.” 

A complete copy of the proceedings of the board is inclosed for your 
information. 

If any additional information from the War Department is desired I 
shall be pleased to furnish it. 

In this connection attention is invited to the well-established principle 
that the Government can not be held legally Hable for the torts of its 
agents, and that any compensation to parties for personal injuries, ex- 
cept in Air Corps accidents, must be provided by a special act of Con- 
gress, The War Department has heretofore refrained from expressing 
an opinion as to the merits of proposed legislation in similar cases, and 
in keeping with that policy withholds a recommendation either for or 
against the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. B. ROBBINS, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the statements of several people, and also 
the statement of his doctor, who undoubtedly knows more than 
the War Department as to whether it was his right arm or his 
left arm that was injured, and as to the degree of his disabili- 
ties. The War Department erroneously stated that the boy had 
lost his left arm instead of his right. The loss of the right arm 
is far greater than the loss of the left. The War Department 
has never protested against the enactment of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the lady from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to above is as follows: 

AYER, Mass., March 10, 1930. 
Mr. Rox G. FITZGERALD, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR Mn. FITZGERALD : Relative to the case of Anthony Marcum: 

His permanent injuries consist of the loss of the right hand about 
2 inches above the wrist, a fracture of the pubes with loss of bony 
tissue over an area about 1 inch long, a rupture of the perineal 
urethra, and extensive scarring of the right thigh with scar-tissue con- 
traction, laceration of scrotum with resulting scar-tissue contraction. 
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The loss of the hand is, of course, permanent. The fracture of the 
pubés healed with slight deformity that interferes with free walking. 
The rupture of the urethra was repaired, but the repair was of neces- 
sity followed by a traumatic stricture. This gives him more or less 
difficulty in urination, and the stricture has to be stretched two or 
three times a year. This will be a permanent state and will need 
surgical treatment for the rest of his life, and additional operations 
may be needed. So far as I know there is no mental impairment. 

I might add that three boys of the State industrial school in Shirley 
were injured yesterday by an explosion of a “dud,” one of the boys 
losing two-thirds of his right hand, 

Very truly, 
FRANK S. BULKELEY, M. D. 


CASE OF ANTHONY MARCUM, SHIRLEY, MASS. 


On Sunday, May 6, 1928, Anthony Marcum, a boy aged 10, and a 
companion of about the same age, were on the artillery range at Camp 
Devens, Mass. Some time between 1 and 2 p. m. they found a shell, 
played with it a while, and finally hammered it with a stone, with the 
expected result. Marcum’s cries were heard and he was picked up and 
carried to the hospital of the State Industrial School for Boys at Shirley 
by some of the inmates of the school. 

The following is a statement made by Dr. Frank S. Bulkeley, a 
reputable physician of Ayer, Mass.: 

“I saw him there soon after 2 p. m. and found his injuries too severe 
to deal with at that spot. He was then moved to the Community 
Memorial Hospital at Ayer, Mass., taken direct to the operating room 
and etherized, 

“The right hand with the exception of one-half of the index finger 
was blown off, both bones of the right forearm were shattered above 
the wrist, and the soft tissue badly lacerated. The right testicle was 
blown off, and the right half of the scrotum badly lacerated. There was 
a large irregular wound over the upper inner aspect of the right thigh, 
much of the skin over this area was destroyed, the muscle lacerated and 
disorganized. Over the inner aspect of the right knee was a similar 
wound, The wound over the upper part of the right thigh continued 
upward into the perineum, and penetrated about a finger’s length into 
the perineal tissues but apparently did not enter the peritoneal cavity. 
The rami of the pubes were fractured, and fragments of bone could 
be felt, but were too firmly attached to make their removal advisable. 
Deep in the perineum could be felt a sharp-edged hard body, apparently 
a piece of shell, also too firmly wedged behind the symphysis pubes to 
make the removal advisable. The perineal urethra was severed at the 
peno scrotal junction and its posterior end could not be located. The 
right part of the foreskin was badly lacerated. At the upper part of 
the wound in the thigh the femoral artery and vein were exposed but 
not wounded. The key was in deep surgical (or traumatic) shock. 

“The right forearm was amputated by antero posterior flaps at a 
point about 4 to 6 inches below the elbow. The wounds in the thigh and 
knee were cleaned, irrigated, and scrubbed with Dakin's solution and 
closed by suture in part. The wound in the perineum was cleansed, 
irrigated with Dakin’s solution, and packed with iodoform gauze. The 
boy was returned to bed, given a shock enema (brandy, coffee, strychnia, 
and salt solution) and was also given one quart of subpectoral salt 
solution. 

“The next 48 hours were very critical ones, but the boy rallied a 
little, and on May 8, in consultation with Doctor Sweeney, of Leomin- 
ster, the bladder was opened above the pubes and a tube tied into it, 
thus relieving a complete urinary obstruction, I neglected to state 
that a full prophylactic dose of antitetanic serum was given at the 
time of first operation. 

“Between May 8 and 18 the story was one of slow, gradual improve- 
ment, and on May 18 his condition seemed to warrant further surgical 
treatment. A fragment of shell roughly 2 inches by 1% inches was 
removed from the depth of the perineal wound, several loose frag- 
ments of bone were removed, and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to enter the bladder through the perineal urethra. 

“On May 24 a second attempt was made to enter the bladder, also 
unsuccessful, but at this time a communication between the perineal 
wound and the rectum could be demonstrated. 

“June 7 he was seen in consultation by Dr. George Gilbert Smith, of 
the Massachusetts general staff, and arrangements made to transfer 
him to the Massachusetts General Hospital on June 16 under the care 
of Doctor Smith. While there the urethral injury was repaired and 
open wounds on the thigh and knee were healed by skin grafting. 
Between May 8 and some date soon after June 15 all of the boy’s 
urine passed through the tube tied in the bladder on May 8. He 
suffered a great deal of pain, lost a great deal of flesh, and several 
times seemed about to die. He remained in the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital for about six weeks, leaving there about August 1, and 
returning for treatment in the out-patient department once a week 
until about September 1.” 

The following is a statement by Doctor Bulkeley concerning the 
boy's present condition: 
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“A well-nourished boy, with the right hand missing, amputated 
through the middle of the forearm. 

“The upper half of the right thigh, on its inner aspect, shows an 
irregular scar, typical of those left after skin grafting. 

“The inner aspect of the right knee shows a similar scar about 3 
inches by 3 inches. 

“The right testicle is missing and the right half of the scrotum is 
represented by wrinkled skin showing several irregular scars. From 
the peno-scrotal junction to a point about 1 inch in front of the rectum 
is an irregular depressed scar. The urethra admits a No. 12 soft kongie, 
encountering considerable resistance in the perineal urethra (a deep 
stricture), 

“The scars and the missing right hand speak for themselves. The 
perineal stricture is a direct result of the urethral wound, will need 
dilation at intervals probably during the rest of the boy's life, certainly 
for many years to come. Failure to take care of this will result in 
urinary obstruction requiring further operative treatment.” 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1930. 
Hon. Roy G. FITZGERALD, 
Committee on Claims, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My 5815 COoLLEAGUE: I have your letter of March 5 concerning H. R. 
3430, a bill which I have introduced in Congress for the relief of 
Anthony Marcum. You have requested a statement from me relative to 
the qualification of Dr. Frank S. Bulkeley and also with reference to the 
obtrusiveness of any warning Lanes about the fences at the rifle range, 
Camp Devens, Mass. 

Doctor Bulkeley is known to me as a man of the utmost integrity, and 
I believe that any statements made by him in connection with this relief 
bill may be accepted as credible testimony by your committee. Doctor 
Bulkeley is the medical examiner of the tenth Middlesex district of 
Massachusetts and enjoys an excellent reputation in the community, 

Relative to the lack of warning signs and fences around the rifle range, 
I am informed that a most thorough investigation was made by disin- 
terested parties in February, 1929. At that time there were no warn- 
ing signs except at the crossroads, as indicated on the map which I 
have submitted to the committee. I am also informed that there is an 
uren 2 miles long and one-half mile wide, surrounding the range, which 
is protected neither by fences or warning signs. This information 18 
furnished me from sources which I believe to be entirely reliable. 

I am thoroughly convinced of the justice of this legislation and it will 
be deeply appreciated if favorable action may be taken by your commit- 
tee. I might state that I have been to Camp Devens on numerous 
occasions and I have never noticed any warning signs around the rifle 
range. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Evira Nourse ROGERS. 


MEMORANDUM TO COLONEL STEVENS IN THE CASE OF ANTHONY MARCUM, 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


At your request I went yesterday to Shirley, Mass., the scene of the 
accident to Anthony Marcum, injured while examining a “dud” shell 
in the artillery range of Camp Devens. 

We went first to the State Industrial School and with Superintendent 
Campbell went down the road which leads directly from Shirley through 
the property of the State school to the artillery range property. We 
came to the scene of the accident to young Marcum without finding a 
sign of any kind, source, or description giving warning of any kind or 
other that it is an artillery range, or other danger exists of any sort, 
Superintendent Campbell states there have been no signs at any time and 
that when artillery fire is going on the only protection is a guard thrown 
around the road. In other words, anyone could wander from the main 
highway in search of berries or flowers or just for a tramp through the 
woods or fields with no knowledge of the dangers existing in unexploded 
shells. This is a good ground for wild berries and the situation as it 
exists to-day, in my mind, constitutes an exposed menace. 

Adults may be expected to know the danger existing in playing with 
unexploded artillery shells, but such things are an open invitation to the 
curiosity of the young. 

Other roads lead to this danger zone and there is a swimming lake in 
this vicinity which attracts many young people. Warning signs are 
posted on some of these roads, it is stated, but I made no personal 
investigation, 

In regard to the second accident, in which several boys of the Shirley 
School were injured, it seems that one of the masters took a group 
through the woods for a tramp and that one of the boys picked up a 
small shell and brought it back with him. It was exploded in the base- 
ment of the school and several of the boys were injured. This shell 
was not picked up at the same point where the shell that injured young 
Marcum was found. 

In conclusion, any investigation of the situation from the Shirley 
end into the vicinity where the artillery shells dropped, will show a 
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very grave existing danger in which the public is absolutely unprotected 
and unwarned. This applies, of course, only to the danger in unex- 
ploded shells allowed to Me about to be picked up by whoever finds them. 
COLIN MACDONALD, 
Census Supervisor. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Will the gentleman from be will- 
ing to increase the amount by $5,000 more? That would make 
the cash payment $10,000. 

Mr, COLLINS. Five thousand dollars is provided in other 
bills where injuries are even greater than this. The committee 
has reported a bill concerning a lady injured by an Army truck 
in Washington, standing on the sidewalk waiting for a street 
car, and the committee has allowed her $5,000 for injuries, and 
her injuries were as severe as in this case. Five thousand dol- 
lars seems to be the accepted limit by the committee. If a more 
liberal practice is to be begun, and twenty or twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars is to be the limit let it apply to all. Under the 
circumstances I shall have to insist on the amount being 
reduced to $5,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Will not the gentleman agree to $7,500? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Anthony Marcum the sum of $10,000. Such 
sum shall be in full settlement of all claims against the United States 
on account of the loss by the said Anthony Marcum of the right arm 
and other permanent injuries incurred on the rifle range at Camp 
Devens, Mass., on May 6, 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out the sum of “ $10,000” and insert $100 per 
month during the lifetime of Anthony Marcum but not to exceed 20 


years, and to be paid through the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission.” 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I moye to amend by inserting 
“$5,000” in the place of “ $10,000,” and striking out lines 6, 7, 
and part of line 8, including the period. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. COLLINS: Page 1, line 5, strike out $10,000,” and 
at the end of the line insert in Neu thereof “ $5,000." And strike out 
all of lines 6 and 7 and part of line 8, including the word “ Commis- 
sion.” 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the amendment 
by making it $9,000. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I thought we had an agreement 
to accept my amendment. 

Mr. SLOAN. I was not a party to any such agreement as 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
makes the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will 
count, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
Members to the fact that it is the duty of certain Members to ex- 
amine these bills and enter objections where they think it would 
be proper to do so. Now if the gentleman from Mississippi 
rises in his place and says, “I will not give my consent unless 
you agree to a certain amendment ”—if consent is given under 
that agreement and the House decides to violate that agreement, 
undoubtedly it would be his duty to object to any other bill 
coming up under similar conditions where an amendment was 
desired, so that such bills could not be considered. I suggest 
to the Members for their consideration that probably in the 
future bills in which an amendment is desired could not be 
considered. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Would it not be proper under 
the circumstances to get the unanimous consent of the House 
to the agreement made between the two Members, and should 
not the Chairman put the question for unanimous consent of 
the House to this agreement? Otherwise it is not a unanimous 
agreement, if two men stand, one on one side of the aisle and 
one on the other, and agree to certain things. 

Mr. GARNER. Let us illustrate the workings of the situation. 
If the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cottoxs] had not be- 
lieved that the amendment would be accepted by the House, he 
would have objected to the consideration of the bill. Those 
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in charge of the bill thought it better to accept the amendment 
than a general objection. If in the future Members are going 
to offer amendments after a particular amendment has been 
agreed to, and they have given their consent, naturally Mem- 
bers will object. I rise to point out the difficulties that will 
present themselves if Members adopt a policy of this sort. 
These agreements are made in the hearing of every Member 
of the House, as this one was. If a Member does not want 
to agree to that, it would be his duty, it seems to me, to rise and 
say that he will not agree to it. That would have given the 
gentleman from Mississippi then an opportunity to say that 
he objected to the consideration of the bill, and that would be 
the end of it. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, if they desire to bind themselves 
so as to let one man do the legislating, then let them ask the 
House, so that we will understand that we are being estopped 
from raising any objection or offering any other amendment. 
I felt that this was such a flagrant case in every way that 
the gentleman’s amendment should be amended, and I offered 
the amendment in good faith; but I say this to the majority 
leader, that after having done so I have consulted with the 
author of the bill, the gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rogers] and, obedient to her wish, I withdraw my amendment 
with the permission of the House, but for no other reason. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi withhold his point of no quorum? 

Mr. 5 I withhold the point of no quorum for the 
presen 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last two words. As a member of the Committee on 
Claims I spent a great many hours looking into the merits of 
this bill, following the report of the subcommittee. That com- 
mittee had spent a great many more hours studying the merits 
of the bill. I firmly believe that this proposed amendment will 
not do justice to the poor little boy. However, I realize the 
force of the argument presented by the Democratic floor leader, 
and also realize what prompted our distinguished colleague [Mr. 
CoLttIns] to raise the point of no quorum. We all understand 
that the bill could not be considered at all without the consent 
of the entire membership of the House, including the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLıns]. He has been delegated as the 
official objector by the Democratic Party on this particular day. 
I do not think that I can criticize him, no matter how I feel 
about the merits of the bill, for insisting upon a full quorum 
being present if a new amendment is to be offered after the 
objecting stage has been passed. The lady from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rosers] is up against a stone wall, and she realizes that 
it is $5,000 or nothing, as the gentleman from Mississippi stated 
he would object to consideration if she would not accept his 
amendment. I appreciate her position. She accepted the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi in order 
to obtain some relief for this little boy. As a member of the 
Claims Committee opposed to the amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, after he had withdrawn his objec- 
tion to the bill under the agreement entered into with the 
sponsor of the bill, I could not stand on the floor of the House 
and acquiesce in amendments offered to change the agreement 
that had been entered into between the gentleman and the lady 
from Massachusetts, If we should adopt a policy of that kind, 
there would be no use of having Members such as Mr. CoLLINS 
and others studying these bills in order to perform the duties 
assigned to them as official objectors. Therefore, I shall offer 
no amendment liberalizing the amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi, neither shall I ask that his amendment be rejected. 
In view of the parliamentary situation, in view of the fact that 
the gentleman from Mississippi has been faithfully performing 
the duties assigned to him, and in view of his withdrawing his 
objection to the consideration of the bill, I believe the House 
should adopt his amendment, notwithstanding the fact that 
personally we are opposed to it. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr, Speaker, I withdraw the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to redraft his amendment to make it a limita- 
tion of $5,000, letting the payments be made monthly as indi- 
cated in the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. I have no objection to that. 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I very much prefer that the 
$5,000 lump sum should be granted than to have so much a 
month paid, 

Mr. COLLINS. Then I submit the amendment which I origi- 
nally offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment. 


1930 


There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CoLLINS to the committee amendment: Page 1, 
line 5, strike out “$10,000” at the end of line 5 and insert $5,000,” 
and strike out all of lines 6, 7, and 8 down to and including the word 
“ commission.” 


The SPEAKER pro dempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the re- 
maining committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “rifle,” insert the words “and artil- 
lery.” 

Page 2, line 2, after the figures 1928,“ insert: „: Provided, That 
mo part of the amount appropriated in this act shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6117) for the relief of the Central of Georgia Railway Co. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to the Central of Georgia Railway Co., out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,- 
984.74, with interest at 6 per cent per annum from August 16, 1920, 
to the date payment authorized by this act is made. The sum of 
$2,984.74 represents the cost of repairs to a pile driver, owned by the 
Central of Georgia Railway Co., which was damaged while loaned by 
said company to the authorities of Fort Benning, Ga., and on August 
16, 1920, while being used in repairing a washout on the railroad 
operated by the War Department between Fort Benning, Ga., and 
Fort Benning Junction, Ga. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “ $2,984.74, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum from August 16, 1920, to the date of payment authorized by 
this act fs made” and insert “ $2,948.74.” 

On line 9, strike out “ $2,984.74” and insert “ $2,948.74,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH LYNN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6227) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Norron], author of the bill, a question concerning this bill. 

As I understand, in this case the claimant was standing on a 
street corner, waiting for a street car. A colored man driving 
an automobile, who had been under arrest, and who was in- 
toxicated, lost control of his machine and ran into another 
automobile and swerved to the left and hit and uprooted a tree, 
the tree falling on and injuring the claimant. You are asking 
for $5,000? 

Mrs. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This injury happened on May 31, 1919. I 
find nothing in this case which tells anything about the nature 
of the damages which the woman sustained. There has been no 
examination, so far as this report shows, until February of 1929, 
almost 10 years later. There is nothing here to show what 
damages she sustained. 

Mrs. NORTON. She sustained internal injuries. As a matter 
of fact, the bill originally called for $10,000. It was objected to. 
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Rather than lose the whole amount the claimant consented to 
have it cut down to $5,000. 

I may state that she spent several months in the Garfield 
Hospital undergoing treatment subsequent to the accident. The 
Senate passed the bill in the Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Congresses. 
ne BACHMANN. There is nothing in the report to show 

Mrs. NORTON. ‘There should be. There was an explanation 
made in the original report. This bill has been lost in the com- 
mittee for the last two years. In the original report there was 
a statement as to the nature of the injury, which has absolutely 
incapacitated Miss Lynn. She has never since been able to 
continue her employment. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. She also has a scar in her 
scalp 244 inches long, and the injury resulted in traumatic 
neurosis, 8 

Mr. BACHMANN. I know; but the report does not give us 
any information as to how you arrive at these damages. You 
are asking for $5,000. 

Mrs. NORTON. The original bill, as I said, called for 
$10,000. She had many bills while in the hospital which she 
had to pay and her earning capacity since the accident has been 
destroyed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. You are acquainted with the 
case? 

Mrs. NORTON. Yes. The only reason why she consented to 
the reduction of the amount from $10,000 to $5,000 is her great 
necessity and the trouble and delay arising in getting the claim 


d. 

Mr. BACHMANN. On that statement and in deference to the 
lady from New Jersey, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, which 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to Elizabeth Lynn for all 
injuries and damages and money expended growing out of injuries and 
damages received by her on May 31, 1919, at Fourteenth and Oak Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C., and which were caused by the falling of a 
tree which was uprooted when struck by a United States Army auto- 
mobile, United States No. 2055, driven by Ellis Vernon Lynch, colored, 
making necessary an operation and causing great mental and physical 
anguish. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
is usually attached to bills of this kind. 7 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 2, line 3, Insert the fol- 
lowing : “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with 
said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount 
appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding 51,000.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


J. N. LEWIS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6663) for the relief of J. N. Lewis. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to J. N. Lewis the sum of $190 as 
reimbursement for damage sustained to Ford automobile while in official 
use of Bureau of Entomology of Department of Agriculture. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
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The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8591) for the relief of Henry Spight. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of Henry Spight 
temporary coupon bond No. 3184283, in the denomination of $100 of the 
Third 414’s, called for payment September 15, 1928, with coupons due 
September 15, 1918, to September 15, 1928, inclusive, upper portion 
of the bond having been forwarded to the Treasury Department May 1, 
1924, the lower portion having been destroyed: Provided, That said 
bond shall not have been previously presented and paid; and that 
payment shall not be made hereunder for any coupons that shall have 
been previously presented and paid: And provided further, That the said 
Henry Spight, or some one for him, shall first file in the Treasury 
Department of the United States a bond in the pena] sum of double the 
amount of the principal of the said bond and the interest which had 
accrued when the bond was called for payment, in such form and with 
such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
Joss on account of the loss of the bond and coupons hereinbefore 
described. 


. With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: That the See- 
retary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to redeem in faver of Henry Spight United States temporary coupon 
bond No. 3184283 for $100 of the third Liberty loan 4½ per cent per 
annum bonds of 1928, with interest from May 9, 1918, to September 15, 
1928, without presentation of the lower portion of the bond, or the 
coupons representing interest on the bond from May 9, 1918, to 
March 15, 1920, the upper portion of said bond having been presented 
to the Treasury Department without coupors and the lower portion 
being alleged destroyed: Provided, That the lower portion of the 
said bond and coupons Nos. 1 to 4, inclusive, shall not have been pre- 
viously presented or ascertained to be in existence: And provided fur- 
ther, That the said Henry Spight shall first file in the Treasury De- 
partment a bond in the penal sum of double the amount of the princi- 
pal of the said bond and the interest thereon from May 9, 1918, to 
September 15, 1928, in such form and with such surety or sureties as 
may be acceptable to the Secretary of the Treasury, to indemnify and 
save harmless the United States from any loss on account of the 
mutilated bond hereinbefore described.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


FRENCH COMPANY OF MARINE AND COMMERCE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8836) for the relief of the French Company of Marine and 
Commerce. 


There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $530 to the French Company of Marine and 
Commerce, in payment of its claims arising out of the fact that the 
captain of the France was fined by the immigration authorities on July 
23, 1920, for submifting a crew list in a form which failed to contain 
certain data required by section 36 of the immigration act of February 
5. 1917. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRANCIS LINKER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9123) for the relief of Francis Linker. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Irwin] 
whether there is any objection to adding the usual amendment 
with reference to attorney fees? 

Mr. IRWIN. Not at all. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I would like to ask further, This is the 
foster mother of Charles Burke? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 
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Mr. BACHMANN. And she is claiming $10,000 insurance 
which this boy had at the time of his death? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. There are no other relatives? 

Mr, IRWIN. No other relatives. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The only possible chance the Government 
would take would be payment at a later time if some relative 
would appear and claim as beneficiary under this policy? 

Mr. IRWIN. This baby was taken ont of a foundling home 
35 years ago. They have made diligent search and up to this 
time they have never been able to find any relatives. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman from Illinois is satisfied 
that the Government will not be called upon at a later time to 
Pay an additional $10,000, if this bill is passed? 

Mr. IRWIN. I am satisfied. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Francis 
Linker, the foster mother of Charles L. Burke, cook, Company G, Fifty- 
fifth United States Infantry, all such installments of money which she 
would be entitled to receive under policy T-755959, if the said Charles 
L. Burke, who died on January 2, 1919, from disease suffered in the 
military service of the United States, had named the said Francis 
Linker as his beneficiary under said policy. The first of such install- 
ments shall be paid within 90 days from the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: At the end of the bill insert: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upen conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. OOL. FRANK J. KILLILEA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9246) to reimburse Lieut. Col. Frank J. Killilea. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of the United States prop- 
erty and disbursing officer for the State of Massachusetts, Lieut. Col. 
Frank J. Killilea, the sum of $632,000. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “Secretary of the Treasury and 
insert “Comptroller General.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out $632,000” and insert $632.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 4 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WALTER E SWITZER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2469) for the relief of Walter E. Switzer. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report from the Postmaster General in this ease states un- 
equivocally that the operator of the mail truck was in no way to 
blame; that the claimant was riding on u motor cycle at an 
excessive rate of speed; the lights on the mail truck were 
burning. I ean not see any reason why the Government should 
voluntarily pay any sum of money to this claimant as a gift, 
and therefore I ask that the bill be passed over, or I will 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
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FRANCIS J. M'DONALD 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2692) for the relief of Francis J. McDonald. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, this bill 
asks for the sum of $25,000 because the Shipping Board, dur- 
ing the World War, refused clearance papers to this vessel 
which was under contract to deliver lumber in Italy. How does 
the gentleman arrive at the sum of $25,000 after the owner of 
this vessel was sued in the United States court and judgment 
was returned against him in the sum of $100,000? 

. Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. I would refer the gentle- 
man to page 4. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have read the full report. I am won- 
dering how the gentleman arrived at the sum of $25,000, and 
what that sum is for. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. I can best answer that by 
saying that it seems to have been a sort of compromise. 

Mr, BACHMANN. Whose compromise is it? Who made this 
compromise which set the amount at $25,000 that is in this 
bill now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was chairman of a subcommittee 
which made an investigation of this bill. A thorough investi- 
gation convinced the committee that the Government official who 
interfered with the sailing of this vessel did it unlawfully; that 
the damages amounted to over $100,000, but the Senate allowed 
only $25,000 in the bill which passed that body. The Senate 
acted first, and, knowing the reluctance of the House even in 
the most aggravated matters to give adequate relief, the mem- 
bers of the Claims Committee were willing to accept the Senate 
figures. The beneficiary of this bill has actually been sued by 
people in Italy and a judgment recovered against him in the 
United States court and he has paid the money, and we are 
giving him back only a small part of his loss. 

Mr. BACHMANN. As the gentleman is thoroughly familiar 
with the facts in this case, does the gentleman not think the 
bill should read that it is in full settlement of all of these 
matters? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It will be in full settlement as long as 
Congress stands by what it does now, but even if we said “in 
full settlement ” we can not bind future Congresses. This is an 
act of grace, and, to my mind, those are idle words in any bill, 
but I have no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. They may be idle words, but I think, for 
the protection of the Government, they should be in there— 
that it is in full settlement arising out of this claim or in con- 
nection with any damage he sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Of course, there is no objection to an 
amendment of that kind. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If that amendment—that it is in full 
settlement of all damages—is put in, so that there can not be 
any comeback, then I will make no objection, providing the usual 
provision as to attorney fees is inserted in the bill. 

I notice that is in the bill, and I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute a sinvilar Senate bill (S. 888). I notice that the Senate 
bill carries the amendment that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BACHMANN] was anxious to have, “in full settle- 
ment.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, may we have the Senate bill 
reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate bill for information. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Francis J. McDonald, owner of the 
American schooner Henry W. Cramp, the sum of $25,000, such sum 
representing losses sustained by the owner of the schooner because of 
the interruption of a voyage by reason of the intervention of the United 
States Shipping Board, effective August 21, 1917, causing the vessel to 
breach her charter party. The acceptance of such sum by the owner 
of the schooner shall be in full satisfaction of all claims of the owner 
in respect to such losses: Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall 
be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum which in the aggregate exceeds 10 
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per cent of the amount appropriated in this act on account of services 
rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the sub- 
stitution of the Senate bill (S. 888) ? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


MILDRED L. WILLIAMS 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 445, H. R. 2887, a bill for the relief of 
Mildred L. Willianys. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the Member who objected to the bill yester- 
day withdrawn his objection? : 

Mr. SWANSON. The gentleman from Mississippi is here and 
says he has no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. This bill relates to a man who was in the 
National Guard and was given a year’s assignment in flying 
training, It was not a temporary assignment, as was indicated 
by the report, and all I had was the report upon which to act. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin,- Upon further consideration the 
gentleman finds the bill is meritorious? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to ascertain whether the Member who objected to the 
bill yesterday has further investigated the case and has with- 
drawn his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I was the one who objected. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of the appropriation “Pay, and so forth, of the 
Army,” to Mildred L. Williams, of Atlantic, Iowa, widow of the late 
First Lieut. W. C. Williams, jr., an amount equal to six months’ pay 
of Lieutenant Williams, who was killed in an airplane accident March 
30, 1928, while serving with the Twelfth Observation Squadron, Second 
Division, Air Corps. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CAPT. CHARLES H. HARLOW 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 405, H. R. 4660, a bill to authorize the 
President to appoint Capt. Charles H, Harlow a commodore on 
the retired list. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to return to No, 405 on the 
calendar, H. R. 4660. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the Member who previously objected to 
the bill withdrawn his objection after further consideration? 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman is on the floor and he can 
speak for himself. I would not ask to return to the bill if he 
had not consented that I do so. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, is this the 
bill for the relief of Capt. Charles H. Harlow? 

Mr. WATSON. It is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had some question about it, but I will 
not press my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is this bill satisfactory to the regular Demo- 
cratic objector, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS]? 
It is my recollection he said on the floor of the House when 
objecting to a similar bill that he would not allow any of these 
bills to go through on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman has another bill in mind. 
This is a bill giving this gentleman a rank that is no longer 
known to the Navy Department. It is the rank of commodore, 
and the rank of commodore does not exist any longer. It is 
just an honorary title which the gentleman in whose behalf 
the bill has been introduced wishes. It will cost the Govern- 
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ment no money and is not an advancement to a generally known 
existing rank. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall object unless the author 
of the bill can furnish some information and some facts which 
would indicate that it is necessary and just to pass the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman will have no diff- 
culty in doing that. 

Mr. COLLINS. I thought I had explained it to the gentle- 


an. 
Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What did the beneficiary under 
this bill do which requires Congress to pass a special bill mak- 
ing him a commodore on the retired list? 

Mr. COLLINS. The position of commodore is one that does 
not exist any longer in the Navy. 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. y 

Mr. FISH. Is it not a fact that in the gentleman’s State of 
Mississippi they call them colonel and commodore without any 
act at all? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
I will ask the author of the bill to furnish the House with 
some facts and information which would justify Congress in 
taking the action proposed under the legislation in question? 

Mr. WATSON. In the first place, Captain Harlow, for emi- 
nent and conspicuous conduct in battle in the Spanish War, was 
advanced two numbers, and by reason of this advancement in 
rank he became an extra number in the grade. He made his 
application before the act of 1912. Because he had been ad- 
vanced two numbers he could not be made a commodore. There- 
fore we must apply to the President to make that appointment. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. And tt was no fault of his 
own? 

Mr. WATSON. It was no fault of his whatsoever. The only 
fault was that he gave extraordinary service to the Government 
and because of this extraordinary service he was advanced two 
numbers in grade and therefore could not be made a commodore. 
The gentleman no doubt is familiar with the plucking system 
instituted by the Department of the Navy. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the statement of 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, which seems 
to justify the passage of the bill, I withdraw any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will report a similar Senate bill, S. 3910. 

There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
Capt. Charles H. Harlow (retired), United States Navy, a commodore 
on the retired list of the Navy: Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall entitle Capt. Charles H. Harlow to any back pay or allowances. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ROBERT R. STREHLOW 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 388, the bill (H. R. 7464) for the relief of 
Robert R. Strehlow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to return to Calendar No, 388, the bill 
(H. R. 7464) for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, has the Member who objected on a prior calen- 
dar day withdrawn his objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I may say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the situation is this: When I objected to the bill yesterday 
I understood this man was traveling on a train and lost his 
baggage, which the report indicated, and I felt that under such 
circumstances he had no right to expect the Government to pay 
the claim, but I have since found that this man’s baggage 
was stored along with the baggage of some others at the in- 
stance of the Government, and when he came back for it, it 
was gone, and therefore the claim is a reasonable one. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. How much is involved in the 
bill? 

Mr. SEARS. One hundred eighty-seven dollars and sixty-five 
cents. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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I shall not object. 
Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of funds in the United 
States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $187.65 to 
Robert R. Strelow, being a settlement in full for baggage and personal 
property lost while he was in the service of the United States Army 
during the late war. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “ Strelow“ and insert Strehlow.“ 


The amendment was agreed to, s 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


Mr. WELCH of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address delivered in San Francisco, Calif., by O. L. Bodenhamer, 
national commander of the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an address delivered by the national commander of 
the American Legion in San Francisco, Calif. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 


EXCERPTS FROM UNIVERSAL DRAFT PORTION OF NATIONAL COMMANDER O. L. 
BODENHAMER’S SPEECH DELIVERED EN SAN FRANCISCO, APRIL 18, 1930 


We hear a great deal to-day about peace and about preparedness. 
The Legion talks of peace, and the Legion talks of preparedness. But 
over and above the question of naval strength, and over and above the 
question of the standing armed forces of land and air, there is still a 
greater and more fundamental principle on which must rest any real 
preparedness, and any adequate national-defense program. Likewise, 
that principle is essential to the promotion of peace. Call it what you 
may—universal draft or universal service or what not—that funda- 
mental principle is wrapped up in the spirit of union and unity—the 
spirit of one for all and all for one. 

The service of capital and material and of man power is essential to 
the ultimate success of modern warfare. Not only are these three 
vital forces essential to a quick and successful conclusion of war but 
they would, likewise, prove effective in preventing war, provided a 
plan for their proper use and coordination were made effective, during 
the time of peace. With such a fundamental principle written into 
the law of our land, the first great guaranty of permanent peace will 
have been established. i 

Former President Coolidge made this statement: “ Undoubtedly one 
of the most important provisions in the preparation for national de- 
fense is a proper and sound selective service act.”. Now, I am not pre- 
senting to you for your consideration any definite plan for such a 
selective service. I am, however, asking that you consider the justice 
and equity of the principle which underlies what many of us call the 
universal draft. We must admit that the burden of war is the Nation’s 
burden. It therefore should fall equally upon all men and upon all 
property. There should be no profit in war. War is a national gacri- 
fice, and every citizen and the property of every citizen should join in 
that sacrifice. But such has not been the case in the past. And the 
Legion says to the American public that we ought to have a system 
of national defense in which it will be impossible for any one element 
of our people to profit by the waging of war. The present situation is 
very much as follows: The soldiers don their uniforms; go to war; 
risk their lives; work for menial pay; return to their homes and then 
help pay the war bills. Now, if there is to be equal responsibility 
in paying the war bills, then there should be equal service and equal 
responsibility during the time those war bills are being created. If 
all men and all property are to share equally after war in paying the 
war debt, then all men and all property should serve equally during the 
time of conflict. Surely no one can argue successfully to the con- 
trary. Let us, therefore, insist that our national defense program be 
80 prepared that all citizens and all property shall bear the equal pun- 
ishment of war if war shall ever come again. Let us pay in materials 
as well as in men. 

Now, my friends, this is a matter of vital importance at this time. 
Eleven years have passed since the signing of the armistice, Year 
after year the Legion calls attention to the equity and to the importance 
of this universal service principle, and year after year nothing is done. 
If the principle is correct and fair and just, then it should be written 
into the law of the land at this time, rather than to wait until a na- 
tional emergency should arise. Just as the principle of universal draft 


was imperfectly put into effect during the war so will it be adopted 
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again, perfectly or imperfectly, in case of another war. Why is it not 
wise, therefore, for us, in time of peace, to sit down around the 
conference table and determine upon a plan which will be fair and more 
nearly perfect than any possible plan which might be agreed upon 
during the stress of war? 

And this is just what the Legion is asking for today. Assuming 
that the principle of universal draft is correct, we believe that the 
various elements of our national life should come together and speak 
frankly and dispassionately relative to this important matter, and 
then and there a plan should be determined upon which would govern 
our Nation in the use of our capital and material and man power in the 
event of another international conflict. Believing that a definite under- 
Standing between capital, industry, transportation, labor, and man 
power can be more quickly and satisfactorily reached by conference 
rather than by long-distance argument, the Legion is in favor of a reso- 
lution, such as the Reed-Wainwright resolution, which calls for the 
creation by Congress of a special commission to study this problem. 
The proposed commission would seek to agree upon a plan. This special 
commission would be composed of Members of the Senate and House, 
and representatives of labor, capital, and other elements concerned. 

What plan of procedure could be more equitable to all parties con- 
cerned than this? Certainly, the Legion does not favor, and would not 
favor, any plan which would put an unfair burden upon any one ele- 
ment of our national life. When a bill was presented in Congress a 
few months ago to draft man power, and man power alone, the Legion 
was prompt to speak its opposition. The bill was withdrawn immedi- 
ately. The Legion will be just as prompt in objecting to any proposal 
which would subject any one element of American life to an unfair 
burden of war. In time of war no man has a right to roll in the 
lap of luxury, while another of his comrades rolls in the mud and in 
the mire of the battle field. Such conditions and tendencies as existed 
in the recent World War are undemocratic in nature, and should be 
and can be corrected to a large extent by passage of a proper selective 
service act, Conditions which permit of profiteering are out of accord 
with the principle of American democracy. Such profits add to the 
Government's cost in the prosecution of the war. A universal draft 
would have a tendency to prevent such profiteering, and would thus 
reduce the cost of war and the resulting taxation necessary to retire 
such cost. Now, military authorities agree that the existence of the 
universal draft law prior to the beginning of the World War would 
have reduced the cost of that war to America by millions upon mil- 
lions of dollars, thus reducing the burden of taxation to all American 
citizens. 

In view of these facts, therefore, it is my firm conviction that a law 
should be written, and written now, which would coordinate and control 
every man, every industry, every natural resource, and every manufac- 
turing enterprise into the service of a common cause in case of another 
war. If you will do that you will take the profit out of war, as nearly 
as it can be taken out of international conflict. You will take the 
burden off the shoulders of the men who carry the rifles and distribute 
It equally as between the citizens, whether in or out of uniform. When 
such a principle is written into the law of the land and made available 
for use, during the time of national emergencies, then, In my humble 
opinion, we will have a fundamentally well-prepared nation, because all 
would serve and, at the same time, a sincere and peace-loving people, 
because there would be none who would favor a declaration of war 
except to defend our native land or to preserve our national honor. 


THE CHAIN STORE 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of chain stores. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
on the subject of chain stores. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the enactment of the Kelly-Capper resale price bill (H. R. 
11) now pending in the Rules Committee is, to my mind, of yital 
consequence to America, both from economic and social stand- 
points. All students of trade and distribution haye witnessed 
the miraculous growth of the retail chain store organizations 
throughout the country. This development of chain stores 
spells death to the independent retailer in practically every 
field of merchandising. These widespread selling outfits, buying 
as they do in bulk, with no community overhead, have an unfair 
economic advantage over the independent retailer; and unless 
he can be saved we are facing social and economic readjust- 
ment, both at the crossroads and in the great centers of popula- 
tion. 

The issue is a highly controversial one, but I believe the 
Members of this House are generally of the opinion that if 
community life is to survive, some statutory safeguard and aid 
must be given to the independent retailer. The House, as I 
sense its temper, feels that the chain store, unless checked, in 
time will not only drain rural communities and cities of their 
available capital but will even impoverish whole States. 
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The Kelly-Capper bill was introduced in Congress in 1926 
and the principles embodied therein are familiar to the Mem- 
bers of this body. The caption of the bill recites the case. It 
is as follows: 


To protect trade-mark owners, distributors, and the public against in- 
jurious and uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles of 
standard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name. 

The principal provision of the bill is brief and the authority 
conferred by virtue thereof is as follows: 


That no contract relating to the sale of a commodity which bears 
(or the label or container of which bears) the trade-mark, brand, or 
trade name of the producer of such commodity, and which is in fair 
and open competition with commodities of the same general class 
produced by others, shall be deemed to be unlawful, as against the 
public policy of the United States, or in restraint of interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in violation of any statute of the United States 
by reason of any agreement contained in such contract. 

That the vendee will not resell such commodity except at the price 
stipulated by the vendor. 


The bill then recites certain exceptions to the foregoing rule 
providing for a resale in the event the goods are damaged, de- 
teriorated in quality, or are part of stocks sold by virtue of a 
court order for the benefit of creditors. 

JUSTICE HOLMES’S DISSENT 


This bill makes legal what is now condemned by the courts. 
In 1910 the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case 
of Dr. Miles Medicine Co. v. Park & Sons Co. (220 U. S. 
Rep. 373), held that agreements and combinations between 
manufacturers and dealers, having for their purpose the fixing 
of prices, were illegal, injurious to the public interest, and void. 
It held in substance that where commodities have passed into 
the channels of trade and are owned by dealers, the public is 
entitled to whatever advantage may be derived from compe- 
tition in subsequent traffic. This majority opinion is an able 
one, based on precedent, and is now the law of the land. The 
court was not unanimous, however, and a minority opinion was 
filed by that able dissenter, Mr. Justice Holmes. His language 
is vigorous and incisive, and the principle laid down in this 
dissenting opinion is the genesis of this pending measure. 
Justice Holmes stated: 


I can not believe that in the long run the public will profit by this 
court permitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for some ulterior pur- 
pose of their own, and thus impair, if not destroy, the production and 
sale of articles which it is assumed to be desirable that the public 
should be able to get. 


We have heard a good deal of late about the minority opinion 
becoming the majority opinion. This has been the history of 
our jurisprudence in matters involving social progress and 
broader definitions of human rights. It has been especially 
true of the remarkable forensic foresight which has character- 
ized the notable dissents of Justice Holmes. It is not too much 
to say that these historic dissents amount almost to prophecy 
of what is certain to finally become the law. In saying this I 
voice no disrespect or criticism of the majority of the court, 
but desire to emphasize the psychic ability of this extraordinary 
man to peer into the future and to forecast the social and 
economic needs of the Nation. 

The sponsor for this bill, Mr. Kerry, of Pennsylvania, in a 
most able presentation of the case to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce some four years ago, outlined the 
benefits that would come to the manufacturer, the retailer, and 
the general pubic through the instrumentatity of this measure. 
May I say that my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], 
besides being an able lawyer, is, in legislative matters, essen- 
tially socially minded. He stands primarily for the welfare of 
all the people and not for any group or class. His vigorous 
advocacy of the measure gives it prestige and standing. In that 
hearing the gentleman from Pennsylvania enumerated nine dis- 
tinct, substantial nattonal benefits that will flow from this 
legislation. With his permission I cite four of them and feel 
that these are sufficient to justify the House in giving its sup- 
port to this measure. They are as follows: 


1, It encourages and protects the policy of making standard, guar- 
anteed goods. This assured uniform qualtiy saves the buyer’s time and 
makes possible higher labor and factory conditions. 

2. It will prevent malignant price warfare upon certain widely 
wanted standard products, whieh causes many dealers to refuse to 
handle them. 

3. It will hinder the process of monopolisation of retail merchan- 
dising. 

4. It will stimulate the national growth of business and enterprise. 
Americans are entitled to the best articles at lowest prices. Mass 
production under standardized methods make this a certainty. 
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It is obvious that this bill does not touch or attempt to regu- 
late the price of food. It does prevent the chain stores and the 
fly-by-night concerns from using a standard or trade-marked 
article which is in fair and open competition with commodities 
of the same class produced by others from being used as bait to 
lure the unsuspecting public into their premises where they are 
selling something “just as good.” This is the conventional 
procedure of the group who have been characterized as 
“ knavyes ” by Justice Holmes. This group is ruthlessly destroy- 
ing the good will and salability of many standardized articles, 

I can give the House a concrete illustration of this. In my 
district there is a plant manufacturing a certain brand of mer- 
chandise which is of recognized merit and has a good will 
created in part by a national advertising program which costs 
the concern approximately $500,000 per year. It is the sole in- 
dustrial activity of a community and every facility for educa- 
tional and cultural growth is given to the employees. They 
are compensated above the average, generous provision is made 
for health activities, and a pension provided for retirement 
when they have reached a certain age. I said that they pro- 
duced a standardized article in large quantities which is sold 
on the market at a remarkably low figure, considering its 
artistic value and utility. The chain and department stores 
advertise this product below production cost and thus break 
down and destroy its proper selling value. This bill will give 
protection to this concern from unwarranted and dishonest com- 
mercial practice. It will assure the continuance of this plant 
in business with resulting benefits to 500 workmen, their wives, 
and children. The condition above described applies to industry 
in the entire United States. Thousands of legitimate concerns 
with substantial pay rolls will be destroyed by these pirates 
of the business world with resulting loss of employment to hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women unless this law is passed. 

DOES NOT CREATE MONOPOLY 


The suggestion is made that this legislation will create a 
monopoly and result in an increase in prices. This is an 
erroneous idea. This statute protects only commodities in fair, 
open competition. At the present time the law does not prohibit 
price fixing through selling organizations. 

The automobile is the most notable example of this and the 
automobile, under this price-fixing procedure, has steadily gone 
up in quality and down in price. Good cars, either new or 
secondhand, are now within the reach of all our citizens. It is 
doubtful if that would have been so if they had not been mar- 
keted at fixed prices through selling agencies. This statute 
authorizes the same protection in the case of the manufacturer 
who is unable through the character of his product to establish 
selling agencies for his wares. 

MEASURE WILL AID THE INDEPENDENT RETAILERS 


It is my honest belief that this measure likewise will help 
save the day for the local retailer. It is my honest belief that 
this measure will aid in the maintenance of community life as 
at present organized. 

But the independent must not be lulled into the belief that 
legislative enactment alone will save him. His case depends 
even more largely upon his own initiative, industry, and energy. 
His present precarious situation is due to the tremendous eco- 
nomie waste in distribution. This is aggravated to a more 
serious extent by his failure to so organize his group that he is 
able to participate in mass buying and mass distribution the 
way the chain organizations do. President Hoover is quoted as 
Saying that no less than $8,000,000,000 is lost annually through 
inefficient marketing. A large part of this loss is due to the 
present procedure in retail business circles. In my judgment, 
the time is now ripe for the independent retailer and wholesaler 
to mass their buying powers through cooperative procedure and 
successfully meet the chain store by bringing about reduced 
prices. f 

It is stated that about 4,000,000 men are engaged in the retail 
ing business in America and that 3,000,000 of these are inde- 
pendents. The force of numbers and buying power is there- 
fore still in the hands of the independents, and they can hold 
the fort by the application of mass buying and mass distribu- 
tion. Such proeedure would eliminate the tremendous waste 
that now handicaps the local retailer and would put him 
economically on all fours with the chain. The independent re- 
tailer, furnishing as he does a delivery and credit system which 
appeals to many groups, provided he sets up in addition the 
machinery of cooperative buying, has nothing to fear. His fate 
is in his own hands, and this statute, if enacted, will cure one 
serious handicap of his present grievous situation. The de- 
tached retail grocer and druggist will continue to carry stocks 
that meet the demands and convenience of their patrons, This 
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has never been the practice of the chain. The chain drug store 
and the chain grocery store now carry a limited stock of selected 
items which are certain to meet with rapid turnover and have 
left the burden of carrying a wider range of stock and drugs 
to the private retailer. Who, for example, would think of 
taking a prescription to a chain drug store? If by chance a 
citizen does, he is frequently advised that some of the in- 
gredients to be compounded are not in stock, and he then wends 
his way to the retail druggist where personality plus skill is 
invariably found. 
THE GROWTH OF THE CHAIN STORES 

The service of the chain store is now extended to all types 
of merchandise. They have invaded the retail field in the 
merchandising of groceries, tobaccos, drugs, men’s and women’s 
clothing, shoes, meat, candy, dry goods, gasoline, and oil. No 
field has been left untouched, and they are to be found the 
country over in every retailing enterprise. In another 10 years 
at their present rate of growth the chains will control retailing 
I America. 

It is not too much to state that, infiuenced by the present- 
day instinct for consolidation and merger, in another 10 
years, unless the independent retailer is given statutory support 
such as presented by this bill, that one concern will control the 
drug field, another groceries, another dry goods, with a probable 
ultimate merger of all into one gigantic chain, which will be in 
a position to dictate retail prices to the people of America. 
When that day comes the loca! retailer will pass, and he will be 
replaced by a race of clerks lacking in initiative, who dress 
their windows by schedule, and in whom all individual ambi- 
tion has been destroyed. What will be the effect of this upon 
the country? To measure correctly the economic and social 
disaster that will follow the passing of the retail merchant, it is 
necessary to estimate the part he has played in the upbuilding 
of civilization. 


THE MERCHANT'S PART IN CIVILIZATION 


Harvard University has inscribed in stone over the entrance to 
its business school the following: 


The oldest of the arts; the newest of the professions. 


This is an apt and exact definition, for business has had a 
tremendous effect upon the affairs of civilization for many cen- 
turies. Randall in his book Our Changing Civilization states: 


It was the commercial middle-class that engineered the legal and 
constitutional revolution of the eighteenth century, under whose 
forms we still live. It was commerce that presided at the introduction 
of the machine and bent it to service of profit and gain. Our economic 
organization has of necessity adapted itself more or less adequately to 
the needs of machine production, but the underlying structure it still 
retains arose in a commercial, not a machine age, and was designed 
to serve the interests of merchants and investors first of all. 


The rise of the great cities of the Middle Ages with guuran- 
teed liberty was the work of the tradesman. They were the 
backbone of the movement for civic advancement. In France 
the bourgeois group then and now constitute the controlling 
power within the State. This is likewise true of England. 
Napoleon recognized the power and infiuence of the business 
group in England when he contemptuously called that country 
“A nation of shopkeepers.” It was these shopkeepers who stood 
back of the English Government, brought about the fall of 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and thus sayed Europe from military 
despotism. 

THE AMERICAN RETAILER 


Here in America the retail merchant was a potent influence 
in the political field during the Revolutionary period. The first 
retailers were the traders who pioneered the woods before the 
settlements came. In the development of America, past and 
present, the retailer has had a tremendous social and political 
part. In community life everywhere they are the backbone of 
church organizations. The retail merchant largely supports the 
local hospitals, the fraternal organizations, service and social 
clubs, and all other charitable activities. The solicitor for such 
various and worth-while activities as the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and other activities that 
stand for community betterment makes the store of the retail 
merchant his first port of call. Incidentally, a worthy cause is 
never rejected by the community-minded retailer. But let the 
selfsame solicitor visit the chain store. Its managing clerk 
tells him that he has no authority in the premises and he will 
have to communicate with the headquarters of the chain 1,000 
or 2,000 miles away. The local merchant educates his children 
in the professions, arts, and sciences. From this blood we re- 
cruit much of our leadership to-day. He is an outstanding influ- 
ence, not only for civic but for political betterment. He is 
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invariably a useful and constructive citizen. He is frequently 
called into the public service, and acts on the school board or in 
other municipal activities without pay. 

Nor is this the only service of the merchant to community 
life, There are also certain of the humanities in the picture. 
Take the case of John Smith, who is taken ill. He has a wife 
and five small children depending on him for support. The 
family income stops and he desires credit from the retailer 
pending his return to health and employment. Based on his 
record of honesty and payment, the merchant extends the credit 
and John Smith is tided over his adverse days. Financial help 
is frequently extended by the local retailer to his customers who 
are in temporary monetary distress. Chain stores are imper- 
sonal and no such accommodation is possible there. In many 
other ways does the local retailer in direct and indirect matters 
serve the community. The local retailer is, perhaps, a director 
in the local bank or building association and gives freely of his 
time in the upbuilding of the community. His profits are in- 
vested locally or on deposit in the local bank. 


CHAINS WILL DESTROY COMMUNITY LIFE 


On the other hand, the receipts of the chain store remain in 
the town overnight and then are sent on to some distant city. 
This procedure is draining the communities dry by the with- 
drawal of profits from circulation. This is one of the most 
pernicious results of the outside chain. In a recent article on 
Effects of Chain Operations on Community Welfare, Lieut. Gov. 
Henry A. Huber, of the State of Wisconsin, states: 

Community life is being robbed of its profits and its industries. 
Chain stores, chain ofl stations, chain drug stores, chain insurance 
companies, and mail-order houses are taking the profits of the store- 
keeper and the farmer and the business man of Wisconsin and dis- 
tributing outside of the State. 

Blind, indeed, is he who can not decipher these fundamental economic 
facts, A mere reading of them should convince any person that it is 
time Wisconsin awoke and protected its own people, its own industries, 
its own business men, and its own profits. It is time that the links of 
the chain shackle were broken. 


Governor Huber further states that during the period from 
June 1, 1929, to October 4 of the same year bank deposits in 
Wisconsin fell off $26,000,000, and he attributes this mainly to 
the withdrawals by— 


The hole-in-the-wall chain stores, which have little invested, pay com- 
paratively little in taxes, and make no contribution to community 
progress. 

This measure will help to cure these conditions and save the 
retail merchant from the savage competition which he is now 
confronted with, I desire to emphasize that I am not speaking 
for the inefficient retailer. His doom is sealed and he must pass 
out of the picture. I am speaking for the retailer who is well 
equipped by temperament and qualities of application to give 
proper service to the public and to sell his wares at proper 
prices. 

EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE 

It is my firm belief that a losing battle on the part of the 
independent retailer will result disastrously to the farmer when 
he carries his products te market. The present procedure of 
the chain is to force the farmer to send his products to central 
points, where, by virtue of its great buying power, the chain is 
able to force down the price. The products thus purchased are 
then transferred by truck to the chain stores throughout the 
State in question. With the independent in the saddle the 
farmer finds near home a ready sale at a fair price for his 
vegetables, his eggs, and his poultry, so that agriculture has 
much at stake in the maintenance of the independent in the 
buying and distributing fields. 

EFFECT ON LABOR 

The chain is equally disastrous in its effect on industrial 
wages, The chain-store buyer goes to the manufacturer of a 
standard article and makes him a proposition to take a large 
portion of his output at a low figure. This is the basis upon 
which the chain store works; namely, to purchase in mass and 
distribute in mass. He drives a hard bargain with the manu- 
facturer and the manufacturer like all mortals thinks of him- 
self first and passes on the decrease in the price to his work- 
men, This is not a psychological proposition but an actual 
fact. As I have heretofore stated, copyrighted and standard- 
ized articles which the chain or department stores frequently 
use as bait mirror in their low prices a reduced wage to the 
industrial worker. As the buying power of the chains increase 
they will more and more vigorously dictate prices to the manu- 
facturer. Failing this, they will build a plant alongside of him 

. and engage in manufacturing the particular article themselves. 
In either case it will result in a reduced wage to the industrial 
group and a consequent reduction in comforts and clothes and 
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food and education for his children. Of what avail will the 
nominal saving which the industrial worker now makes in the 
chain stores be to him under such circumstances? 

MERGER OF EXISTING CHAINS 

There is another phase of this question to which I have 
already briefly alluded. That is the merger of these various 
chains into one great buying and distributing unit. One of 
the outstanding characteristics of American business is the 
genius for consolidation. The chains are now actively engaged 
in some 40 distinct fields and do on an average about 30 per 
cent of the total annual volume of business in America. They 
are fully organized and more successful in some phases of 
retailing than others, 

In the dairy and poultry produce business they do 44 per cent 
of the selling, while in the grocery and delicatessen fields they 
do 41 per cent of the business. They flourish in the field of lux- 
uries. In the cigar and tobacco field they are already doing 
approximately 36 per cent of the business, and in the confec- 
tionery and soft-drink field they do approximately 35 per cent 
of the retailing. Most of these concerns sell their stocks on the 
stock market and it is too much to hope that they have not in- 
cluded a liberal quantity of water for good will and other in- 
tangible assets. What was done in the stock market to Piggly 
Wiggly is known to the Members of this House. The future 
will be a history of merger with resulting high prices to the 
consuming public when they have driven the independent retailer 
from the field. Then monopoly will come. The business of the 
country will be centralized in a few hands and the consumer will 
be at the mercy of the super trusts thus established. 

CHAINS WILL DESTROY COMMUNITY LIFE 


All of this spells disaster to our social order. This measure is 
the first gun in the battle to saye American community life in 
many of its most desirable and historic phases, It will likewise 
aid in safeguarding the rights of the American consumer. The 
suggestion that it militates against him is wholly erroneous, It 
will save to the independent retailer in all fields a place on the 
economic firing line and in doing this it will maintain and keep 
alive the community life upon which our civilization is builded 
and our form of government depends. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business in order on next Wednesday be in 
order on next Thursday instead of Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut asks unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business 
in order next Wednesday shall be in order on the following 
Thursday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, the gentleman intends to take up the Muscle 
Shoals bill on Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. That has been announced heretofore. 

Mr. GARNER, And there are three hours of general debate 
and one amendment proposed to the bill. Is it the gentleman’s 
purpose to continue the consideration of the Muscle Shoals bill 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, if necessary? 

Mr. TILSON. If this request is granted; yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And if the consideration of the Muscle Shoals 
bill is concluded on Tuesday, what calendar will the gentleman 
take up on Wednesday? ? 

Mr. TILSON. I am going to ask unanimous consent that 
following the completion of consideration of the Muscle Shoals 
bill the Consent Calendar may be called, without suspensions, 
beginning where the call left off the last Consent Calendar day. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I wanted to bring that out 
because I had already talked with the gentleman about it. Let 
me say for the Recorp now, once more, and again, I believe the 
gentleman from Connecticut owes it to the membership of the 
House to see that every bill on the Consent Calendar is called, 
as well as every bill on the Private Calendar. 

Where there is no objection to legislation surely we can 
find time for the House of Representatives to give its consent 
to the passage of these bills. 

Mr, TILSON. Such is my desire, and I have been making 
every reasonable effort in that direction. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman knows that I have been calling 
attention to this for the last 60 days. It will take three more 
days to reach the end of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. We have had two days for the Private Cal- 
endar this week. 

Mr. GARNER. I know it. 

Mr. TILSON. And we have had two days on the Consent 
Calendar, as well as two days on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. I think this session should not adjourn with- 
out all bills being called on the calendar where there is no 
objection to them, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Connecticut that Calendar Wednesday 
business be in order on Thursday? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I make the second request 
that on Wednesday, after the completion ef the Muscle Shoals 
bill, it may be in order to call the Consent Calendar without 
motions to suspend the rules, beginning where we left off when 
this calendar was last called, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, there are 
about two bills left on the Consent Calendar compared with the 
number on the Private Calendar. Has the gentleman any 
arrangement as to when the Private Calendar will be called 
again? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the proportion of bills left on the Con- 
sent Calendar is greater than it is of bills left on the Private 
Calendar. There may not be so many in number, but they 
require a longer time on the average for their consideration. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. But the gentleman has not fixed any 
time when the Private Calendar will be taken up again? 

Mr. TILSON, No; but when the time is available the Private 
Calendar will be taken up again if I can have my way. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? Would the gen- 
tleman be willing to give us an evening session, say, some time 
next week, to consider the Private Calendar? There are bills 
on there that were not reached the last session. 

Mr. TILSON. With the Muscle Shoals bill coming on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, I doubt if we ought to do that. I see no 
prospect for an immediate adjournment, so probably there will 
be plenty of time. 

Mr. HUDSON. We might get these bills passed and sent 
over to the other body. 

Mr. TILSON. We have sent over about 500 bills that have 
not been considered, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Only 10 of the 500 sent over there have as 
yet been considered. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
another question. What are you going to do on Monday next? 

Mr. TILSON. The first business will be the conference report 
on the War Department appropriation bill. When that is 
finished it is my hope that we can take up business on the 
calendar for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman any idea as to the order 
in which those bills are to be taken up? 

Mr. TILSON. No; heretofore I have asked the chairman of 
the District of Columbia Committee to give me a list of the bills 
that he intends to take up, but this time I have not done it and 
so have not received the list. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it proposed to take up the 
increase pay bill for the policemen and firemen? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not answer the gentleman as to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT 


And then, on motion of Mr. Timson (at 4 o'clock and 8 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until Monday, May 26, 
1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, May 26, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTES ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
. the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site for 
a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, Calif., 
and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 6808). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
498. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from 
the President of the United States, transmitting schedules of 
claims, amounting to $63,260.08, allowed by various divisions of 
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the General Accounting Office, as covered by certificates of 
settlement (H. Doc. No. 427), was taken from the Speaker's 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9045. 
A bill for the appointment of two additional associate justices 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1628). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 11622. A bill to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the eastern district of Louisiana; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1629), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12082. 
A bill to provide for the appointment of two additional district 
judges for the southern district of New York; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1630). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12307. A bill to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional judge for the District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Oklahoma; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1631). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, H. R. 12383. A bill to transfer from the United | 
States Shipping Board to the Treasury Department certain 
property located at Hoboken, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1632). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. S. J. Res. 176. A joint resolution transferring the 
functions of the radio division of the Department of Commerce 
to the Federal Radio Commission; with amendment (Rept. No, 
1633). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANHAM: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 11515. A bill to provide for the sale of the Government- 
building site located on the State line dividing West Point, Ga, 
and Lanett, Ala., for the acquisition in West Point, Ga., of n 
new site, and for the erection thereon of a Federal building ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1634). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
12571. A bill to provide for the transportation of school chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia at a reduced fare; without 
reagent (Rept. No. 1637). Referred to the House Calen- 

ar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1049. A 
bill for the relief of A. L. Hedding; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1611). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4175. A bill to 
extend the benefits of the employers’ liability act of September 
7, 1916, to Mary Ford Conrad; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1612). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5911. A bill for 
the relief of Lieut. H. W. Taylor, United States Navy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6288. A bill for 
the relief of Frank Rizzuto; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7467. A bill for 
the relief of Chase E. Mulinex; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1615). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7553. A bill for 
the relief of Lieut. Col. H. H. Kipp, United States Marine Corps, 
retired ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1616). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7784. A bill for 
the relief of Mrs. L. E. Burton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1617). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7833. A bill for 
the relief of H. L. Lambert; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1618). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7861. A bill for 
the relief of Lyman L. Miller; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1619). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


1930 


Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7872. A bill for 
the relief of Lucien M. Grant; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1620). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7936. A bill for 
the relief of Frank Kanelakos; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1621). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8024. A bill for 
the relief of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1622). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8224. A bill to 
reimburse D. W. Tanner for expense of purchasing an artificial 
limb; without amendment (Rept. No. 1623). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8785. A bill for 
the relief of the Board of Underwriters of New York; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1624). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8983. A bill for 
the relief of Charles S. Gawler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1625). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 3301. An act for the 
relief of Hunter P. Mulford; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1626). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5915. A bill for 
the relief of Barber-Hoppen Corporation; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1627). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. MoLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
9792. A bill for the relief of the widows of certain members of 
the police and fire departments of the District of Columbia who 
were killed or died from injuries received in the line of duty, 
and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1635). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
2662. An act for the relief of Della D. Ledendecker; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1636). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12538) granting a pension to Maud A. Robinson; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 2664) for the relief of the estate of Ambrose R. 
Tracy and his children; Committee on the Judiciary dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 12599) to amend sec- 
tion 16 of the radio act of 1927; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12600) to regulate tolls 
charged for transit over highway bridges across the Potomac 
River between the States of Maryland and West Virginia; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 12601) to provide for the 
compromise and settlement of claims held by the United States 
of America arising under the provisions of section 210 of the 
transportation act, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 12602) to authorize an appropriation for construction at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Resolution (H. Res. 225) 
to inquire into the activities of Federal officials and employees 
connected with the initiation and prosecution of disbarment 
prone against George F. Curtis; to the Committee on 

ules. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) 
to provide for the erection of a suitable memorial to the 
memory of Comte de Grasse; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12603) granting a pension to 
Richard H. McCarthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12604) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. J. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 12605) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah E. Eskridge; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 12606) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret S. Rains; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12607) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice Kirkpatrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, t 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12608) 
granting an increase of pension to Sarah E. Engle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 12609) to authorize issu- 
ance of a patent to Frieda Buer for certain lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12610) to release to the 
city of Chandler, Okla., all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in the military target range of Lincoln County, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12611) 
granting an increase of pension to Rachel J. Pierce; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7370, Petition of Columbus Camp, No. 49, of the Department 
of Ohio, United Spanish War Veterans, indorsing Comrade 
Albert D. Alcorn for appointment as Commissioner of Pensions; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

7371. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 17 residents 
of Dayton, Ohio, asking for repeal of Volstead law; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7372. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Chamber of 
Commerce, State of New York, New York Board of Trade, and 
Advisory Board of American Coalition, urging support and pas- 
Sage of bill restricting immigration from Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

7373. Also, petition of American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, New York, N. Y., urging support and passage of Senate 
bilis 3059, 3060, and 3061; to the Committee on Labor. 

7374. Also, petition of the Namm Store, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in opposition to House bill 11; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

7375. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the members of the 
Lansing district, Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Lansing, Mich., urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 9986, having to do with the matter of Fed- 
eral supervision of the motion-picture industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7376. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Ella B. Ward, 
president, and Mrs. W. F. Dodd, secretary, of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of New Hartford, Iowa, urging 
the passage of legislation for the Federal supervision of motion 
pictures establishing higher standards before production for 
films that are to be licensed for interstate and international 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

7377. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Minnesota Council of the 
Steuben Society of America, urging fayorable action on House 
Joint Resolution 213; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

7378. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution adopted at an institute 
under the auspices of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Jefferson, Greene County, Pa., urging the enactment of a 
law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, establishing 
higher standards before production for films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 26, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. ZE Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Eternal Father, who lovest all Thy children with an ever- 
lasting love, grant us Thy choicest blessings as we gather here 
to dedicate anew our service to our country and our God. Give 
us a clear soul, an iron will, an attractive union of manliness 
and godliness, of shrewd sense and unworldly aims, and withal 
that kindliness and pity the absence of which abates the actual 
value of all these other gifts. Enrich our personality with hope 
and greatness that we may touch the simplest acts of life with 
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an unearthly light, revealing them as beauteous symbols of high 
mystery. 

If sorrow or the fret of care disturb us in our work with 
vacuous mood, bring Thou the lesson to our soul, not as some 
tedious interlude of painful weary hours but as the very melody 
and march of life itself which lead us unto Thee. All of which 
we ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Savior. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE PROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the amendment of the House to the 
bill (S. 4182) granting the consent of Congress to the county of 
Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pee Dee River and a bridge across the Waccamaw 
River, both at or near Georgetown, 8. C. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12205) grant- 
ing pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers 
and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors; requested a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Knutson, Mr. Korp, and Mr. Box were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the following coneurrent resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return to the House of Representatives the bill (H. R. 
185) to amend seetion 180, title 28, United States Code, as 
amended; and 

H. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return to the House of Representatives the bill (H. R. 
3975) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States 
Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and to add a 
new section thereto. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

S. 286. An aet for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

sg pee An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 

S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 


geois; 
8. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Topog Co. ; 

8 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of J. A. Lemire; ` 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George Campbell — 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list; and 

S. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real prop- 
erties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of Com- 
merce on behalf of the United States Government and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate con- 
veyances containing certain conditions and reservations. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 48. An act donating bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes 
Historical Society, Cohoes, N. Y.; 

H. R. 320. An act for the relief of Haskins & Sells; 
H. R. 328. An act for the relief of Parke, Davis & Co.; 
R. 329. An act for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy ; 
R. 478. An act for the relief of Marijune Cron; 
R. 523. An act for the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis and 
sie Lewis, his wife; 

H. R. 573. An act for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble ; 

H. R. 593. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R. 
Bailey; 

H. R. 650. An act for the payment of damages to certain citi- 
zens of California and other owners of property damaged by 
the flood, caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the nat- 
ural flow of water being placed in the Picacho and No-name 
Washes by an agency of the United States; 

H. R. 655. An act for the relief of Guy E. Tuttle; 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Elia E. Horner; 

H. R. 794. An act for the relief of C. B. Smith; 
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H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 
H. R. 885. An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
Hano, and Sier McCormick; 
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919. An act for the relief of the father of Catharine 
y; 

936. An act for the relief of Glen D. Tolman; 

939. An act for the relief of Mary J. Dee; 

029. An act for the relief of Arthur D. Story, assignee 
Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 
tha plant of the National Motors Corporation ; 

. An act for the relief of Jobn W. Adair; 

An act for the relief of Alice Hipkins; 

An act for the relief of Jacob S. Steloff; 

. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 

An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl: 

An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby; 

546. An act for the relief of Thomas Seltzer ; 


„United States Navy; 
PAH act for the relief of Margaret Lemley ; 
An act for the relief of Laura A. DePodesta; 
An act for the relief of David McD. Shearer; 
act for the relief of Rose Lea Comstock ; 
act for the relief of Bruce Bros. Grain Co. $ 
act for the relief of S. A. Jones; 
act for the relief of the Great Western Coal 
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act for the relief of Edwin G. Blanchard; 
act for the relief of Laurin Gosney ; 

act for the relief of Darold Brundige; 

act for the relief of James P. Sloan; 

act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell ; 
act for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox; 

act for the relief of Dr. Charles F, Dewitz; 
act for the relief of Katherine Anderson; 

act for the relief of the Lowell Oakland Co.; 

act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 
act for the relief of Mildred L. Williams; 

R. 2951. An act granting six months' pay to Frank J. Hale; 
R. 3072. An act for the relief of Peterson-Colwell (Inc.); 
R. 3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James O. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes through the devel- 
opment of subterranean water on certain public lands within 
said State; 

H. R. 3422. An act for the relief of Gustav J. Braun; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of Anthony Marcum; 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hin; 

H. R. 3764. An act for the relief of Ruban W. Riley; 

H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished-fiying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition ; 

H. R. 3935. An act for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston; 

II. R. 4050. An act donating trophy gun to F. D. Hubbel Relief 
Corps, No. 103, of Hillsboro, III.; 

H. R. 4206. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to loan to the city of Olympia, State of Washing- 
ton, the silver service set and bronze tablet in use on the U. 8. 
cruiser Olympia; 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of Second Lieut. Burgo D. 
Gill; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of Grant R: Kelsey, alias Vin- 
cent J. Moran; 

R. 5611. An act for the relief of William H. Behling; 
R. 5962. An act for the relief of R. E. Marshall; 
. R. 6076. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
2 nk Miller, of Riverside, Calif., 
. S. S. Sylph; 
. An act for the relief of the Central of Georgia 
H. we act for the relief of Frank Storms; 
H. R. An act for the relief of Dalton G. Miller ; 
H. R. 6210. An act to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
J 
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the bell formerly in 


oseph K. Munhall; 
. R. 6227. An act for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; 
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H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fila. ; 

H. R. 6663. An act for the relief of J. N. Lewis; 

H. R.7205. An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 
H. R. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk ; 
H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow; 
H. R. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 

H. R. 8479. An act to amend section 7 of Public Act No. 391, 
Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; 

II. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired; 

H. R.8591. An act for the relief of Henry Spight ; 

H. R. 8836. An act for the relief of the French Company of 
Marine and Commerce; 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial Association, of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s bell, builder’s label 
plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship’s name, and 
silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may be in 
his custody ; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker ; 

H. R. 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 
Burbank; 

II. R. 9198. An act to remove cloud as to title of lands at 
Fort Lyttleton, S. C.; 

H. R. 9246. An act to reimburse Lieut. Col. Frank J. Killilea; 

H. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to donate 
a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 

H. R. 9824. An act for the relief of the owners of the French 
bark France; 

H. R.9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens; 

H. R. 9987. An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the city of Rupert in the county 
of Minidoka in the State of Idaho; 

H. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal; 

H. R. 10310. An act for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; 

H. R. 10317. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson ; 

H. R. 10737. An act for the relief of G. W. Gilkison; and 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa. 

CONFERENCE REPORT ON THE TARIFF BILL (S. DOC, NO. 154) 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenues and 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other pu 

I give notice that I wish to call up the conference report 
to-morrow. I will state that each Senator will find a copy 
of the report upon his desk at this time. To-morrow I shall 
make an explanation of each schedule to show just what has 
been done by way of increases or decreases and giving a com- 
parison between the existing law and the bill as reported. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator indicate 
when we may come to consider the conference report for voting 
purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell just how long it will be before 
we reach that stage. There may be some Senators who to- 
morrow will ask for a longer time to consider the conference 
report, although I doubt it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reason why I ask the question is that 
a number of us have engagements on Decoration Day, and I 
Was wondering whether or not we would have to arrange to 
get pairs or cancel our engagements. 
aoe SMOOT. I do not think we shall be through by that 

me, 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator does not think so? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, in this connection, so many 
Senators have stated that they desire to be absent on Decora- 
tion Day that it occurs to me we ought to have an under- 
standing that when we adjourn on Thursday night, Decoration 
Day being Friday, we shall adjourn over until Monday. I have 
not had an opportunity to talk with the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson] about it, but in order to ascertain if it meets 
with the approval of Senators generally I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think per- 
haps it would be wise to suggest the absence of a quorum, if the 
Senator will do so, in order to afford all Senators an oppor- 
tunity to be present when the request is submitted. 
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Mr. WATSON. Very well. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Personally, I make no objec- 
tion to the arrangement. 

The report submitted by Mr. Smoor was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the following numbered amendments of 
the Senate on which they had hitherto failed to agree to the 
bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, namely, 
amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 364, 371, 
374, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 885, 893, 895, 896, 
897, 898, 899, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 
913, 914, 915, 916, 917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927. 928, 
929, 930, 931, 932, 933, 934, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946. 947. 
948, 950, 951, 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 902. 
963. 964, 965, 966, 909, 970, 971, 972, 973, 974, 975, 976, 977, 978, 
979, 980, 981, 982, 983, 984, 985, 987, 989, 992, 993, 995, 997, 999, 
1008, 1009, 1010, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 


1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, , 1135, 1139, 1151, 
1156, 1157, 1171, and 1179, having met, after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 364, 
885, 893, 903, 904, 1004, 1006, 1095, 1128, 1138, 1139, 1141, and 
1156. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 
374. 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 895, 896, 897, 898, 
899, 901, 902, 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 913, 914, 915, 916, 
917, 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 
933, 934, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 950, 951, 952, 
953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 963, 964, 965, 966, 
1091, 1093, 1129, 1132, and 1133, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 371: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 871, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par, 401, Timber hewn. sided, or squared, otherwise than by 
sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; 
sawed lumber and timber not specially provided for; all the 
foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, $1 per 
thousand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph no deduction shall be made 
on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That 
there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks, and 
deals or fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, in the rough or not 
further manufactured than planed or dressed on one side, when 
imported from a country contiguous to the continental United 
States, which country admits free of duty similar lumber im- 
ported from the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 969: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 969, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1709”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 970: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 970, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1710”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 971: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 971, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1711”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 972: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 972, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1712“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 973: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 973, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1713“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Anrendment numbered 974: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 974, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1714”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment nunrbered 975: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 975, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1715”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 976: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 976, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1716” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 977: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 977, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1717“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 978: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 978, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1718”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment “numbered 979: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 979, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1719“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 980: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 980, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1720”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 981: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 981, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1721“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 982: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 982, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1722”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 983: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 983, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

Pak. 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 984: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 984, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1724”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 985: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 985, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1725”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 987: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 987, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1726”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 989: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 989, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1727”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 992: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 992, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
1728. Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladonna, hen- 
bane, stramonium, and ergot”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 993: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 993, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1729“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 995: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 995, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1730”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 997: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 997, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1731”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 999: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 999, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1732”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1002: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1002, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1733”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1003: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1003, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1734”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1008: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1008, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1735”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1009: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1009, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1736”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1010: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1010, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1737“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1012: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1012, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 17; ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1018: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1013, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 17: ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1014: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1014, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1740”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1015: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1015, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1741“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1016: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1016, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1742”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1017: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1017, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1743; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1018: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1018, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1744”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1019: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1019, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1745; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1020: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1020, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
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of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1746“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1021: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1021, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1747"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1022: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1022, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1748"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1023: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1023, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1749“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1024: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1024, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1750 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1025: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1025, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1751“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1026: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1026, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1752"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1027: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1027, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1753 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1028: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1028, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1754”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1029: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1029, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1755”; and the Senate agree to the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 1031: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1031, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1756. Sea herring, smelts, and“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1032: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1032, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1757. Cowpeas not specially provided for, and sugar”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1033: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1033, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert * 1758”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1084: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1034, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1759“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1036: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1036, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1761”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1037: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1037, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1762"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1038: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1038, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1763”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1039: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1039, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1764”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1040: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1040, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1765”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1041: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1041, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1766”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1046: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1046, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1767“; and the Senate agree to the sante. 

Amendment numbered 1047: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1047, 
and agree to the same with an .mendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1768. Spices and spice seeds: 

“(1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera; cloves; clove stems; 
cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, not preserved or can- 
died; mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and pimento 
(allspice) ; all the foregoing, if unground. 

“(2) Anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin; and 
fennel.” ` 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1048: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1048, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1769”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1049: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1049, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1770”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1050: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1050, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1771“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1051; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1051, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1772”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1052: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1052, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1773”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1053: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1053, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1774”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1055: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1055, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1775”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1057: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1057, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1776“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1058: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1058, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1777“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1059: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1059, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1778”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1060: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1060, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1779”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1061: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1061, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1780”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1062: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1062, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1781"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1063: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1063, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1782”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1064: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1064, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1783. (a) Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and 
sweepings, for manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to prevent the importa- 
tion of impure and unwholesome tea, approved March 2, 1897, 
and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, 

“(b) Tea.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1066: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1066, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1784”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1067: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1067, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1785”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1068: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1068, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1786”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1070: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1070, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1787”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1071: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1071, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1788. Truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or 
preserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1072: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1072, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1789”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1074: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1074, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1790”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1075: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1075, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1791”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1076: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1076, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1792“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1077: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1077, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1793“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1078: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1078, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1794; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1079: That the House recede from its 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1795”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1080: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1080, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1796”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1081: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1081, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1797”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1082: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1082, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1798”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1085: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1085, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1799”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1086: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1086, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1087: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1087, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment iu- 
sert “1801”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1089: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1089, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1802”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1090: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1090, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “ 1803”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1094: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1094. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1804”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1096: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1096, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1805”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1098: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1098, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1806”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1099: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1099, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “ 1807"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert 1808; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1809”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1104: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1810”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1105; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1811”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1109: That the House recede from its 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

„Pak. 1812. Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1813”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1814”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “ but in no event for longer 
than 90 days after the effective date of this act”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1131: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “No person shall be eligible for appointment as a com- 
missioner unless he is a citizen of the United States, and, in the 
judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifications requi- 
site for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and effi- 
ciency in administering the provisions of Part II of this title. 
Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party, and in making appointments members 
of different political parties shall be appointed alternately as 
nearly as may be practicable” and a period; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1134: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1134, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ No commissioner shall be designated as chairman or vice 
chairman during any term of office if he has previously held 
office during such term as chairman or vice chairman, respec- 
tively” and a period; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1135: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert $11,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1140: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Sec. 336. Equalization of costs of production. 

„(a) Change of classification or duties—In order to regulate 
the foreign commerce of the United States and to put into force 
and effect the policy of Congress by this act intended, the com- 
mission (1) upon request of the President, or (2) upon resolu- 
tion of either or both Houses of Congress, or (3) upon its own 
motion, or (4) when in the judgment of the commission there is 
good and sufficient reason therefor, upon application of any in- 
terested party, shall investigate the differences in the costs of 
production of any domestic article and of any like or similar 
foreign article produced in the principal competing country or 
countries. In the course of the investigation the commission 
shall hold hearings and give reasonable public notice thereof, 
and shall afford reasonable opportunity for parties interested 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be heard at such hear- 
ings. The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable 
procedure and rules and regulations as it deems necessary to 
execute its functions under this section. The commission shall 
report to the President the results of the investigation and its 
findings with respect to such differences in costs of production. 
If the commission finds it shown by the investigation that the 
duties expressly fixed by statute do not equalize the differences 
in the costs of production of the domestic article and the like or 
similar foreign article when produced in the principal competing 
country, the commission shall recommend in its report such in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute 
(including any necessary change in classification) as it finds 
shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize such dif- 
ferences. In no case shall the total increase or decrease of such 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by 
statute. 
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„(b) Change to American selling price—If the commission 
finds upon any such investigation that such differences can not 
be equalized by proceeding as hereinbefore provided, it shall 
recommend in its report to the President a change in the basis of 
value to the American selling price (as defined in section 402(g) 
of this act) of the domestic article and such ad valorem rates of 
duty based upon such American selling price as it finds shown by 
the investigation to be necessary to equalize such differences. In 
no case shall the total decrease of such rates of duty exceed 50 
per cent of the rates expressly fixed by statute, and no such rate 
shall be increased. 

„(e) Proclanmtion by the President.— Within 60 days after 
the date any report of the commission is received by the Presi- 
dent, he is authorized by proclamation to— 

“(1) Approve the rates of duty and changes in classification 
and in basis of value recommended therein, if he is of opinion 
that such rates of duty and changes are necessary to equalize 
such differences in costs of production; or 

“(2) Disapprove such rates of duty and changes if he is not 
of such opinion. 

“(d) Effective date of the rates—Commencing 10 days after 
the date of any presidential proclamation of approval the in- 
creased or decreased rates of duty and changes in classification 
or in basis of value recommended in the report of the commis- 
sion shall take effect with respect to the foreign articles when 
imported from any foreign country into the United States or 
into any of its possessions except the Philippine Islands, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the island of Guam. In 
the event the President makes no proclamation of approval or 
disapproval within such 60-day period, the commission shall 
immediately by order publicly declare such fact and the date 
of expiration of such period, and the increased or decreased 
rates of duty and the changes in classification or in basis of 
value recommended in the report of the commission shall, com- 
mencing 10 days after the expiration of such period, take effect 
with respect to the foreign articles when so imported. 

„(e) Publication of commission's report.—At the time of mak- 

ing any proclamation under this section the President shall 
make publie the report of the commission upon which the 
proclamation is based, and transmit a copy of the proclanration 
and the report to the Congress. If no proclamation with respect 
to a report of the commission is made within such 60-day 
period, then at the time of the expiration of such period the 
commission shall make public the report and transmit a copy 
thereof to the Congress. If the Congress is not in session at 
such time, the copy of the report and/or proclamation shall be 
iransnritted at the commencement of the next session of the 
Congress. 
“(f) Ascertainment of differences in costs of production—In 
ascertaining the differences in costs of production under this 
section, the commission shall take into consideration, in so far 
as it finds it practicable: 

“(1) In the case of a domestic article—(A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined; (B) transporta- 
tion costs and other costs incident to delivery to the principal 
market or markets of the United States for the article; and (C) 
other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or disad- 
vantage in competition. 

“(2) In the case of a foreign article—(A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined, or, if the com- 
mission finds that such cost is not readily ascertainable, the 
commission may accept as evidence thereof, or as supplemental | 
thereto, the weighted average of the invoice prices or values of 
the foreign article for a representative period, and/or the aver- 
age wholesale selling price for a representative period, which price 
shall be that at which the article is freely offered for sale to all 
purchasers in the principal market or markets of the principal 
competing country or countries in the ordinary course of trade 
and in the usual wholesale quantities in such market or mar- 
kets; (B) transportation costs and other costs incident to de- 
livery to the principal market or markets of the United States 
for the article; (C) other relevant factors that constitute an 
advantage or disadvantage in competition, including advantages 
granted to the foreign producers by a government, person, part- 
nership, corporation, or association, or a foreign country. 

“(g) Modification of changes in duty.— The commission and 
the President proceeding as hereinbefore provided for shall, if 
it is found that the differences in costs of production which led 
to an increase or decrease in a rate of duty or a change in classi- 
fication or in basis of value under this section have changed or 
no longer exist, modify or terminate such increased or decreased 
rate or change in classification or in basis of value in accord- 
ance with such finding. 

“(h) Prohibition against transfers from the free list to the 
dutiable list or from the dutiable list to the free list.—Nothing 
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in this section shall be construed to authorize a transfer of an 
article from the dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list, nor a change in form of duty. When- 
ever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I of this act, or 
in any amendatory act, that the duty or. duties shall not exceed 
a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided for in 
such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad valorem 
rate so specified. 

“(i) Definitions—For the purpose of this section 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means any article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States; and the 
term ‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ includes the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
dominion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof (other than the United States and its pos- 
sessions). 

“(4) The term ‘ cost of production,’ when applied with respect 
to either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, for a 
period which is representative of conditions in production of the 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and 
other direct charges incurred in the production of the article and 
in the processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the 
usual general expenses, including charges for depreciation or 
depletion which are representative of the equipment and prop- 
erty employed in the production of the article and charges for 
rent or interest which are representative of the cost of obtain- 
ing capital or instruments of production; and (C) the cost of 
containers and coverings of whatever nature, and other costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to placing the article in condi- 
tion packed ready for delivery. 

“(j) Rules and regulations of President.—The President is 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out his functions under the provisions of this section. 

(k) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary for the entry and declara- 
tion of foreign articles of the class or kind of articles with 
respect to which a change in basis of value has been made 
under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this section, and for 
the form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(1) Investigations prior to enactment of act—AIL uncom- 
pleted investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act 
under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, 
including Investigations in which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed with- 
out prejudice; but the information and evidence secured by the 
commission in any such investigation may be given due con- 
sideration in any investigation instituted under the provisions 
of this section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 339. Effect of reenactment of existing law: Notwith- 
standing the repeal by section 651 of the laws relating to the 
United States Tariff Commission and their reenactment in sec- 
tions 330 to 338, inclusive, with modifications, the unexpended 
balances of appropriations ayailable for the commission at the 
time this section takes effect shall remain available for the com- 
mission in the administration of its functions under this act; 
and such repeal and reenactment shall not operate to change the 
status of the officers and employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commission at the time this section takes effect. No investiga- 
tion or other proceeding pending before the commission at such 
time (other than proceedings under section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922) shall abate by reason of such repeal and reenactment, 
but shall continue under the provisions of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1157, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(4) In the case of an article with respect to which there is 
in effect under section 336 a rate of duty based upon the Ameri- 
can selling price of a domestic article, then the American selling 
price of such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1171: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1171, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and in subdivision (j) of section 336 of this act Ta 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1179, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Furniture described in paragraph 1811 shall enter the United 
States at ports which shall be designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for this purpose, If any article described in 
paragraph 1811 and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentic 
im respect to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, 
there shall be imposed, collected, and paid on such article, 
unless exported under customs supervision, a duty of 25 per 
centum of the value of such article in addition to any other 
duty imposed by law upon such article,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

REED Smoor, 

Jauxs E. WATSON, 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. C. Haw ey, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

ISAAC BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Ashurst reorge La Follette Simmons 
ird Gillett McKellar Smoot 

Barkley Glass Master Steck 
Bingham Glenn aeey Steiwer 
Black Goff Meteal Stephens 
Blaine Goldsborough Norbeck Sullivan 
Blease Gould Norris Swanson 
Borah Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Overman ‘Townsend 
Bronasta 1 3 Ela eet 

‘apper at ſio pps 'ydings 
Carawa Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Ree Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Deneen Jones Schall Watson 

Dill Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Fess Kendrick Shipstead 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Hastinas]. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Fuercuer| and the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Smira] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 


ADJOURNMENT OVER DECORATION DAY 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business on Thursday, May 29, 
it adjourn over until the following Monday at 12 o'clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hoquiam 
and vicinity in the State of Washington, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called Rankin bill, being the bill (H. R, 10881) 
to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Port 
Angeles and yicinity in the State of Washington, praying for 
the passage of the so-called Rankin bill, being the bill (H. R. 
10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, favoring the 
passage of the so-called Goodwin bill, relative to the maternity 
and infancy act, commonly known as the Sheppard-Towner 

| Act, and opposing the passage of House bill 9888, the so-called 
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Cooper bill on the same subject, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Board of Super- 
visors of Sawyer County, Wis., protesting against the use of 
butter substitutes in Federal institutions, which were referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a resolution of the Women’s Federated 
Clubs, of Platteville, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation 
for the Federal supervision of motion pictures, and establishing 
higher standards before production of films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and foreign commerce, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. HEBERT. I present resolutions adopted by members of 
McKenna-McAllister Post, No. 592, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, at Providence, R. I., favoring action 
by the Government to send the mothers and wives of deceased 
World War veterans on a pilgrimage to Arlington National 
Cemetery, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objections, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, as follows: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., May I, 1930. 
Whereas the Government of the United States of America is sending 
the mothers and wives of our buddies who now lie in American ceme- 
teries in France on a pilgrimage to visit the graves of their loved ones; 
and 
Whereas we view with approval and appreciation this gracious aet of 
our Government; and 
Whereas we believe that many mothers and wives of heroes that now 
are at rest in Arlington, the national shrine, would welcome the op- 
portunity to visit the resting place of the Nation's heroes: Be it 
Resolved, That the members of McKenna-McAllister Post, No. 592, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, in regular meeting assembled, May 16, 1930, 
hereby and do approve of such a visitation; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread over the records 
of the minutes of this meeting, that copies be furnished the press in 
the city of Providence, that copies be forwarded the State department 
headquarters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the American 
Legion, and also to the Rhode Island delegation in the Congress in 
Washington. 
Unanimously adopted in regular meeting May 16, 1930. 
McKenna-McALuister Post, No. 592, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Fred S. Barnes, Commander, 
Attest: 
[sean] J. P. RLEY, Adjutant. 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication 
in the Recorp a statement issued by the Independent Oil Asso- 
ciation of Texas, which appeared in the Anti-Chain World, of 
Temple, Tex., on April 18, 1930. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


[From Anti-Chain World, Temple, Tex., April 18, 1930] 


FACTS ABOUT OIL INDUSTRY TO BE CONSIDERED BY LAWMAKERS AND EVERY 
CITIZEN OF TEXAS 

Do you know that the last cut in the price of crude oil, inaugurated 
by the subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co., is costing the State of Texas 
$4,000 per day in gross production tax revenue alone? 

Do you know that it is also costing the university and school fund 
over $1,000 per day? Do you know that during 1926, the State of 
Texas produced 166,916,000 barrels of oil which sold for $308,700,000, 
or an average price per barrel of $1,849, and in 1928 Texas produced 
257,300,000 barrels which only had a market value of $246,300,000, or 
an average of $0.918 per barrel, or less than half of the market value 
per barrel in 1926? Although the State produced 90,404,000 barrels 
more during 1928+than it did in 1926, the revenue derived from the sale 
of oil in 1928 is $72,400,000 less, which, figuring the loss to the State 
on gross production tax of the 2 per cent, is nearly one million and a 
half dollars per year. 

Do you know that gasoline did sell for the same price in 1928 that it 
did in 1926, which shows that the price of crude has no effect on the 
price of gasoline to the consumer? 

Do you know that the pipe-line companies of Texas charge 62% cents 
per barrel to transport oil from Gray County, Tex., to the Gulf, 
which is over 50 per cent of the price paid for the crude at the well? 

Do you know that these same pipe-line companies charge 55 cents 
per barrel to transport oil from west Texas to the Gulf and that the 
average price paid for the crude at the well in west Texas is less than 
$1 per barrel? 

Do you know that one of the subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Co. 
admitted profits for the year of 1929 of $32,000,000, mostly from their 
operations in Texas? 
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Do you know that the 2 per cent deductions that these same pipe-line 
companies make against the producers and the royalty owners on oil 
run through their lines amounted to 5,140,000 barrels in 19287 

Do you know that where a monopoly exists on petroleum products, 
such as in Bogota, Argentina, Italy, England, France, Australia, and in 
Venezuela, the last named having the biggest oil fields in the world 
(which are controlled by a monopoly), the average price of gasoline per 
gallon is 39 cents? This condition will exist when the independent pro- 
ducers have been put out of business in this country. 

Do you know that the Standard Of] Co. of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
Co. of New York, the Mellon interests, and the Shell Corporation are the 
principal importers of nearly 300,000 barrels of foreign oil a day that 
is brought into this country duty free and tax free in competition with 
the crade oil produced in west Texas? 

Do you know that competent engineers have estimated that the States 
of California, Oklahoma, and Texas can produce enough oil to last this 
country at the present rate of consumption for the next 300 years? 

Do you know that in San Antonio, Tex., where an independent refiner 
has been trying to stay in business, the price of gasoline is lower than 
any other point in the State of Texas? 

Do you believe this is a coincidence when every other large distributor 
of gasoline also sells their products there and you drive 50 miles from 
San Antonio and these same major distributors of gasoline charge from 
5 to 7 cents more per gallon to the consumer? 

Did you notice that when the University of Texas regents, within 
the last month, asked for bids on the university lands in west Texas 
with leases carrying one-sixth royalty on the oil produced that not one 
major company offered to bid? Would you believe for a minute that 
this was a coincidence that none of these big companies would bid on 
this land if it had not been prearranged? We ask you. 

Wake up. Don't let a monopoly control the great resources of Texas. 
To do so will eventually eliminate every independent producer, royalty 
owner, and refiner of ofl, and which will finally result in exorbitant prices 
being charged the consumer of all refined products. 

Help preserve the independent producer in Texas, as he is the only 
barrier between monopolistic control of the greatest resource the State 
of Texas has and which is the principal income for the University of 
Texas. 2 

INDEPENDENT OIL ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11403) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to create a revenue in the District of 
Columbia by levying tax upon all dogs therein, to make such 
dogs personal property, and for other purposes,” as amended, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
723) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee.on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 615) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for payment to the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre 
Bands of Ute Indians in the State of Utah for certain lands, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 725) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12302) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report (No. 726) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, NI. (Rept. No. 727) ; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa. (Rept. No, 728) ; 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. Y. (Rept. No. 729) ; and 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Illinois (Rept. No. 730). 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 12236) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 724) thereon. I desire 
to state that I shall call up the bill for consideration at an 
early conyenient opportunity. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


ATTENDANCE OF MARINE BAND AT GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT 


Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back fayorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10082) to 
authorize the attendance of the Marine Band at the National 
Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and I submit a report (No, 722) thereon. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered. or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President is authorized to permit the 
band of the United States Marine Corps to attend and give conceris at 
the National Encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic to be held 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, during the week beginning Angust 24, 1930. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of such band in 
attending and giving concerts at such reunion there is authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $5,532.26, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to carry out the provisions of this act: Provided, That in 
addition to transportation and Pullman accommodations the leaders and 
members of the Marine Band be allowed not to exceed $5 per day each 
for actual living expenses while on this duty, and that the payment of 
such expenses shall be in addition to the pay and allowances to which 
they would be entitled while serving at their permanent station. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4572) for the relief of Annie M. Eopolucci; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4573) to give the Supreme Court of the United 
States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4574) granting an increase of pension to Celia 
Frances Langworthy (with accompanying papers) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4575) for the relief of the James River Bridge 
Corporation ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 4576) to provide for an investigation as to the loca- 
tion and probable cost of a southern approach road to the Arling- 
ton Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 4577) to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4578) to define and punish vagrancy in the District 
of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 4579) to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of dangerous weapons in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4580) authorizing retirement pay for Assistant 
Comptrollers General retired after 45 years of Government serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4581) granting an increase of pension to Nannie 
Hall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 4582) to amend section 305 (a) of the tariff act of 
1922, as amended, and sections 211, 245, and 312 of the Criminal 
Code, as amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 4583) to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River oppo- 
site to or within the corporate limits of Nebraska City, Nebr.,” 
approved June 4, 1872; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 184) to declare July 5, 1930, a 
legal holiday for all banks and trust companies, the officials and 
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employees thereof, in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 185) for the participation of the 
United States in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 
1931; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


MERGER OF GEORGETOWN AND WASHINGTON GAS LIGHTS COS. 


Mr, HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of 
the Georgetown Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington 
Gas Light Co., and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and the amendment ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

At the proper place in the bill insert the following: 

“ HOTEL AT WEST POINT 

“For compensation, as provided by the act of March 30, 1920 (41 
U. S. Stat. L. 548), for all buildingy, appurtenances, and equipment lo- 
cated and situated on all that tract of land on the United States Military 
Reservation at West Point, N. Y., lying between the southern boundary 
line of said reservation and a line 600 feet north of, and parallel to, said 
southern boundary line and east of the main road leading through said 
reservation, the lease to which is hereby canceled and terminated, the 
sum of $1,702,275.86, payable to the duly appointed trustee in bank- 
ruptey of the corporation owning the lease and property described 
herein.” 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS AT UNVEILING OF STATUE OF GEN. JOHN 
CAMPBELL GREENWAY 


Mr. ASHURST and Mr. HAYDEN submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 29), which was ordered to lie 
on the table: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed, with illustrations and bound, 5,000 copies of the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings held at the un- 
veiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Gen. John 
Campbell Greenway, presented by the State of Arizona, of which 1,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use 
and distribution of the Senators and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Arizona. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer and shall procure suitable illus- 
trations to be published with these proceedings. 


APPROVAL IN PRINCIPLE OF THE “AMERICAN FAIR” 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which I ask 
to have read, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 276), as 
follows: 


Whereas the employment by American industry of exbibits, so that 
their products might be brought to the attention of the consuming 
public, has been recognized as an intelligent means of disseminating 
knowledge regarding those products and bringing seller and buyer into 
closer touch; and 

Whereas there has been erected in the city of Atlantie City, in the 
State of New Jersey, the largest auditorium in the world, in which such 
exhibits may be shown; and 

Whereas a national exhibition has been arranged during the period of 
July 17 to August 27, 1930, in this auditorium, to be designated as the 
“American Fair,” at which time the publie may become acquainted 
with methods used in the manufacture of the articles so displayed: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That approval in principle is hereby expressed of the exhibit 
known as the “American Fair” as an intelligent method of bringing 
producer and purchaser together. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
277), which was ordered to lie over under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Comptroller General of the United States be 
directed to reopen and restate the account of the State of California for 
moneys advanced and expended in aid of the Government of the United 
States during the War between the States, and on such restatement (1) 
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to accept as a basis of calculation the grand totalsum actually expended 
by and not repaid the State of California on July 1, 1889, stated in the 
account set forth in the report of the Secretary of War made in pur- 
suance of resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1889, printed in 
Senate Executive Document No. 11, Fifty-first Congress, first session, 


page 27; (2) to add to such sum the interest certified by the treasurer 


of the State of California as actually paid by said State on the sums 
so advanced and expended from July 1, 1889, to December 31, 1929; 
(8) to deduct from the total sum so stated the amounts repaid by the 
United States to the State of California since July 1, 1889, and certify 
to the Senate the balance found due the State of California. 


PROTESTS AGAINST THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 278), which was read: 


Whereas foreign governments have filed with the Secretary of State 
protests against the enactment of the pending tariff bill: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, requested 
to transmit such protests and communications to the President of the 
Senate for the information of the Congress. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The resolution simply asks the 
Secretary of State to send to the Senate, for the information of 
Congress, the protests on file in that department against the 
tariff bill. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

The preambie was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I move to add to the 
Standing Rules of the Senate a rule relating to river and harbor 
projects, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and they are 
hereby, amended by adding, after Rule XX, a new rule relating to river 
and harbor préjects, as follows: 

“ Rute XXI. When a rivers and harbors authorization bill is pending 
a point of erder may be made against the authorization of any project 
in any form not formally recommended to the Congress in an official 
report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
resolution (S. Res, 279) will be referred to the Committee on 
Rules. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
ef the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12205) granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regu- 
lar Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I move that the Senate insist 
on its amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Ropinson of Indiana, Mr. Norseck, and Mr. 
WHEELER conferees on the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also announced that the President approved 
and signed the following acts: 

On May 23, 1930: 

S. 548. An act for the relief of retired and transferred mem- 
bers of the Naval Reserve Force, Naval Reserve, and Marine 
Cerps Reserve ; 

S. 4015. An act to provide for plant patents; 

S. 4119. An act to extend the provisions of section 2455 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (U. S. C., title 43, sec. 
1171), as amended, to coal lands in Alabama; 

S. 428. An act to authorize the transfer of the former naval 
radio station, Seawall, Me., as an addition to the Acadia 
National Park; 

S. 3185. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dis- 
pose of material no longer needed by the Navy; and 

S. 3585. An act to eliminate certain land from the Tusayan 
National Forest, Ariz., as an addition to the Western Navajo 
Indian Reservation, 

On May 26, 1930: 

S. 1171. An act to establish and operate a national institute 
of health, to create a system of fellowships in said institute, 
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and te authorize the Government to accept donations for use 
in ascertaining the cause, prevention, and cure of disease affect- 
ing human beings, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3934. An act granting certain lands to the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, State of Michigan. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 48. An act donating bronze trophy guns to the Cohoes 
Historical Society, Cohoes, N. Y.; 

H. R. 2185. An act for the relief of Edwin G. Blanchard; 

H. R. 3935. An act for the relief of Eugenia A. Helston ; 

II. R. 4050. An act donating trophy gun to F. D. Hubbel Re- 
lief Corps, No. 103, of Hillsboro, III.; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran; 

H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No, 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fla. ; 

H. R. 7484. An act for the relief of Edward R. Egan; 

H. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to do- 
nate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 

H. R. 10310. An act for the relief of Samuel Pelfrey; and 

H. R. 10737. An act for the relief of G. W. Gilkison; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 320. An act for the relief of Haskins & Sells; 

H. R. 328. An act for the relief of Parke, Davis & Co.; 

H. R. 329. An act for the relief of Joseph A. McEvoy; 

H. R. 478. An act for the relief of Marijune Cron; 

H. R. 523. An act for the relief of Benjamin C. Lewis and 
Bessie Lewis, his wife; 

H. R. 573. An act for the relief of Barzilla William Bramble; 

H. R. 593. An act for the relief of First Lieut. John R, Bailey; 

H. R. 650. An act for the payment of damages to certain 
citizens of California and other owners of property damaged by 
the flood caused by reason of artificial obstructions to the 
natural flow of water being placed in the Picacho and No-name 
Washes by an agency of the United States; 

H. R. 655. An act for the retief of Guy E. Tuttle; 

H. R. 669. An act for the relief of Seth J. Harris; 

R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner; 

. R. 794. An act for the relief of C. B. Smith; 

. R. 885. An act for the relief of George F. Newhart, Clyde 
and David McCormick ; 

. 887. An act for the relief of Mary R. Long; 

. 913. An act for the relief of Belle Clopton; 

917. An act for the relief of John Panza and Rose 


. 
. 
EE 
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H. R. 919. An act for the relief of the father of Catharine 
Kearney ; 

H. R. 936. An act for the relief of Glen D. Tolman; 

H. R. 939. An act for the relief of Mary J. Dee; 

H. R. 1029. An act for the relief of Arthur D, Story, assignee 
2 Jacob Story, and Harris H. Gilman, receiver for the Murray 

& Thregurtha plant of the National Motors Corporation; 


H. R. 1057. An act for the relief of John W. Adair; 

H. R. 1063. An act for the relief of Alice Hipkins; 

H. R. 1076. An act for the relief of Jacob S. Steloff; 

H. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby; 

H. R. 1546. An act for the relief of Thomas Seltzer; 

H. R. 1696. An act for the relief of Lieut. Timothy J. Mulcahy, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 1724. An act for the relief of Margaret Lemley; 

H. R. 1759. An act for the relief of Laura A. DePodesta; 

H. R. 1825. An act for the relief of David McD. Shearer; 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Rose Lea Comstock ; 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Bruce Bros. Grain Co.; 

H. R. 1964. An act for the relief of S. A. Jones; 

H. R. 2175. An act for the relief of the Great Western Coal 
Mines Co.; 

H. R.2222. An act for the relief of Laurin Gosney ; 

H. R. 2458. An act for the relief of Darold Brundige; 

H. R. 2645. An act for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox; 

H. R. 2776. An act for the relief of Dr. Charles F. Dewitz; 

H. R. 2810. An act for the relief of Katherine Anderson; 

H. R. 2849. An act for the relief of the Lowell Oakland Co.; 

H. R. 2876. An act for the relief of J. C. Peixotto; 

H. R. 3072. An act for the relief of Peterson-Colwell (Inc.); 

H. R. 3422. An act for the relief of Gustav J. Braun; 

H. R. 3430. An act for the relief of Anthony Marcum; 

H. R. 3764. An act for the relief of Ruban W. Riley; 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of Second Licut, Burgo D. 
Gill; 

H. R. 5962. An act for the relief of R. E. Marshall; 
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H. R. 6117. An act for the relief of the Central of Georgia 
Railway Co.; 
H. R. 6209. 
H. R. 6210. 
of Joseph K. 
H. R. 6227. 
H. R. 6663. 
H. R. 7205. 


An act for the relief of Dalton G. Miller ; 

An act to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
Munhall; 

An act for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; 

An act for the relief of J. N. Lewis; 

An act for the relief of Lamirah F. Thomas; 

H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow; 

H. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired; 

H. R. 8591, An act for the relief of Henry Spight; 

H. R. 8836. An act for the relief of the French Co. of Marine 
& Commerce; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 9246. An act to reinburse Lieut. Col. Frank J. Killilea; 
and 

H. R. 10817. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Michaelson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 

H. R. 1155. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 

. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; 

An act for the relief of James P. Sloan; 

An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; 
2887. An act for the relief of Mildred L, Williams; 

. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; 
. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 

H.R. 3610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hill; 

H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished-flying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition ; 

H. R. 4206. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to loan to the city of Olympia, State of Washing- 
ton, the Silver service set and bronze tablet in use on the U. S. 
cruiser Olympia; 

H. R. 5011. An act for the relief of William H. Behling; 

H. R. 6076. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
sell to Frank Miller, of Riverside, Calif., the bell formerly in 
use on the U. S. S. Sylph; 

II. R. 6186, An act for the relief of Frank Storms; 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Me- 
morial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder's 
label plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship's 
name, and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or 
may be in his custody; and 

H. R. 9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens; to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies 
of water for municipal and domestic purposes through the de- 
velopment of subterranean water on certain public lands within 
said State; 

H. R. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk; 

H. R. 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 
Burbank ; 

H. R. 9198. An act to remove cloud as to title of lands at 
Fort Lyttleton, S. C.,; and 

H. R. 9987. An act to provide for the relinquishment by the 
United States of certain lands to the city of Rupert in the 
county of Minidoka, in the State of Idaho; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 

E. R. 8479. An act to amend section 7 of Public Act No. 391, 
Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928; and 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Kittanning Armstrong County, Pa.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H. R. 9824. An act for the relief of the owners of the French 
bark France; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

H. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
PERMITS FOR WATER-POWER SITES 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on the 19th instant I in- 
troduced a joint resolution (S. J. Res. 181) prohibiting the 
Federal Power Commission from granting further permits or 
licenses for the development of water-power sites, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Minnesota is now on the desk of the Vice 
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President and probably could not be reached for some days. 
After conferring with the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, Mr. Couzens, it is my opinion, in view of the 
parliamentary and legislative situation, that reference should be 
made to a committee. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Can the chairman of the committee give 
us some information as to when we can get some action on it? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I can assure the Senator 
from Minnesota that we will have a committee meeting on 
Wednesday or Thursday of this week, and I shall take it up 
with the committee and endeavor to get prompt action. I think 
the members of the committee are quite familiar with the sub- 
ject and will not take undue time to consider it. It is a sub- 
ject matter which has been heard by the committee for many 
days, and I think they are quite familiar with it and with the 
Senator's resolution. If it is referred to the committee, I can 
assure him of prompt consideration of it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator thinks it ought to go to the 
committee on account of being a joint resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. I think so. I think it is a subject matter 
that properly should be considered by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, may I ask what 
is the subject matter of the resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. It is proposed to stop the issuance of water- 
power licenses by the present Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It provides that there shall be no license 
issued until the new power commission is organized and ready 
to do business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


TARIFF ON CEMENT 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the translation of a leading article 
published by Neptune, the principal commercial and maritime 
newspaper of Antwerp, Belgium, under date of May 6, 1930; 
also a letter addressed to me by Albert V. Moore, president of 
Moore & McCormack Co. (Inc.), inclosing a copy of a letter 
written by him to the Senators from New York [Mr. COPELAND 
and Mr. Wae@nrr] on the cement tariff. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The translation and letters referred to are as follows: 


(Translation of a leading article published by Neptune, the principal 
commercial and maritime newspaper of Antwerp, under date of 
May 6] 


THE BELGIAN INDUSTRY MUST BE PROTECTED AGAINST THE NEW AMERICAN 
TARIFF BILL 


The hope which had been cherished for a certain time that the 
American Legislature would rescind its first decisions on the increase 
of the customs duties has been denied. 

So it is, that the possible final approval of the new tarif and the 
imminent danger presented to a great number of European industries to 
find themselves closed out of the American market have not failed to 
create a notable reaction in most of the European countries. 

In France, for instance, where the lace industry of the north has been 
the particular target of the new duties, it developed a great movement 
of protests. A manifestation 40,000 strong, comprising employers and 
workers, paraded recently the streets of Calais. 

The commotion created in France compelled the French Government 
to examine the opportunity of answering the Americans by a menace 
of an increase in the tariff on autos and accessories, the proposed duties 
being susceptible or eventually closing the French market to the Ameri- 
can exporters of the automobile industry. 

The United States have not been insensible to the intentions of the 
French Government, the interparliamentary conference forthwith re- 
jected the proposed raise in duty on laces, as had been proposed by the 
Senate. 

In Switzerland, also, violent protests have been raised against the 
American projects, of which the final vote is bound to have a nefarious 
repercussion on the watch industry as well as on the cotton industry 
of St. Gall. 

On April 28 a great manifestation gathered at Bienne, where more 
than 15,000 people protested against the exaggerated American duties; 
retaliatory measures are now being considered. 

On the other hand, the syndicate of master watchmakers, gathered 
in a general meeting at Chaux-de-Fonds, decided to intercede with the 
Federal council for the study of increased export duties on Swiss watch- 
makers’ supplies exported to the United States and necessary to the 
American manufacturers, Furthermore, the syndicate has urged the 


public to abstain from buying automobiles, writing machines, and other 
products of American origin. 

In Geneva the chamber of commerce decided to call a general meeting 
in order to take position against the United States’ new tariff bill. 
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On the other hand, the cotton industry of eastern Switzerland pro- 
poses a boyeott against American petroleum products, as the Anglo- 
Tersian Oil Co., can very well take care of the Swiss wants. 

In Belgium several industrial branches are strongly menaced by the 
new tariff bill; cement and plate glass works are particularly affected, 
as the proposed duties are positively prohibitive. : 

As the minister of foreign relations recently admitted in an answer 
to Senator Boel, it would appear as if the products interesting chiefly 
Belgian exportation are the ones mostly menaced, although Belgium is 
one of the countries more readily accessible to the agricultural and indus- 
trial exports of the United States. 

In 1929 Belgium absorbed 3,375,000,000 francs of American products, 
with an increase of one-half billion over the imports of 1928 from the 
same origin. 

Against this the Belgian exports to the United States fell down in 
1929 by nearly 50,000,000 over the figures of the preceding year. 

On the other hand, the balance of commercial exchanges between the 
two countries is noteworthy; it indicates a considerable deficit for Bel- 
gium; from less than a half billion in 1928, this deficit increased to 
over a billion in 1929. 

In regard to cement especially, which constitutes one of our prin- 
cipal monetary exchange with the United States, it should be noted 
that our exports to that country only represent 0.67 per cent of the 
American production; the prejudice which these exports might cause 
to the American cement industry, whose great prosperity is well known, 
is insignificant. 

Exports of Belgian cement to the United States have not awaited 
the vote on the new tariff bill to considerably diminish; the mere 
menace of the American producers to use retaliatory measures against 
the importers of Belgian cement has already borne fruit because our 
exports, which in 1926 were of 370,000 tons, have dwindled to 195,000 
tons in 1929. 

The regression in exports of this product In the two first months of 
the last three years is striking—from 58,000 tons In 1928 they fell to 
83,000 tons in 1929, finally to drop to less than 24,000 tons in 1930. 

In view of this situation, which impertis certain industries of ours, it 
is necessary to consider energetic measures of reciprocity. 

The Americans will not become sensible to our arguments as long as 
we can not strike them in their own exports by creating new duties or 
inereasing those existing upon certain products, and especially automo- 
biles and separate parts thereof, with which they are flooding our 
country. 5 

The prohibitive measures contemplated by the United States to reduce 
our exports are of a nature to justify on the part of our Government 
energetic retaliations. Our commercial intercourse with the United 
States is regulated by the treaty of 1875, with the reciprocal clause of 
the most-favored nation; if the new duties are passed it behooves that 
this treaty be denounced. 

The country could not understand our resignation before the American 
intransigency. 

New Tonk, May 21, 1930. 
Hon. Cos. L. BLEASE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: We have written Senators Royat S. COPELAND 
and Ropert F. Wadxxn of New York on the cement tariff and send 
you herewith copy of our letter, which we recommend to your kind 
consideration and urge you, if it is not possible to restore cement to 
the free list subject to countervailing duties, to at least support the 
Blease amendment, which will permit free entry of cement for public 
purposes. 

Respectfully yours, 
American Scantric ix (Ixc.), 
A. V. Moors, President. 


— 


New Tonk, May 21, 1930. 

According to the statistical and economic surveys of the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Mines, mineral statistics division, the total 
production of Portland cement in the United States in 1929 amounted 
to 170,198,000 barrels, and the imports te 1,727,900 barrels. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, New York, Maine, aud 
Virginia, serving the North Atlantic area, produced about 50,000,000 
barrels of the total domestic production. 

New York and Maine in 1929 produced 11,408,000 barrels compared 
with 11,484,000 barrels in 1928. 

New York State consumes about 22,000,000 barrels annually and 
the metropolitan area of New York in excess of 12,000,000 barrels 
annually. 

Imports into northern Atlantic ports during 1929 were: 


35 
812, 978 

71, 333 

706, 302 
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Of the 312,978 barrels of all classes of cement imported into New 
York the principal countries of origin were: 


Barrels 


About 75 per cent of these imports were carried by American-flag 
vessels. : 

We are operators of 10 American-flag vessels from North Atlanti 
ports to Baltic ports. These vessels carry to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries full cargoes of miscellaneows manufactured materials, grain, and 
other farm products, whereas the return cargoes from these countries 
are practically limited to wood pulp and Portland cement. 

Prior to the inception of the United States Shipping Board, there 
were no American vessels operating in this trade. Under section 7 
of the act of 1920 the United States Government created what is 
new known as American Scantic Line, haying determined that it 
was an essential service for the promotion of foreign commerce to 
the United States as well as the steamers engaged therein being val- 
uable auxiliaries to the United States Navy. 

The inauguration of this service to the Scandinavian countries has 
increased the exports of our manufactured products as well as farm 
products to enormous proportions. 

During previous years the total voyages made ayeraged about 
30, but last year, that is 1929, and hereafter under the postal act 
we are compelled to have 52 voyages a year to the Scandinavian- 
Baltic countries. 

Last year our exports to Denmark amounted to $51,444,000, whereas 
our imports were only $4,563,000, of which 10 per cent was cement. 

Any tariff or trade barriers which would further restrict the im- 
portation of the commodities from Scandinavian countries would 
necessarily mean the returning of our vessels without cargo, thereby 
compelling an increase in outward freight rates to pay for the round 
voyage. This increase of course would fall on the exporters of our 
manufactured products, grain, and other farm products, and in many 
instances would be sufficient to defeat their sales to the Scandinavian 
countries by reason of the competition with other countries. 

The Portland cement industry, under free-trade conditions, has en- 
joyed an enermous expansion. In 1921 the total annual business of 
the Portland cement industry was 95,507,000 barrels; last year 
170,000,000 barrels. The industry has been prosperous as a whole, 
with the exception of a few companies whose plants are badly located 
or whose stocks are badly watered. 

Hudson River mills are shipping to New York by lighter at a cost of 
15 cents per barrel against a freight rate from Pennsylvania mills 
of 38 to 40 cents a barrel. This im itself is protection for the 
Hudson River mills. 

Imported cement pays a freight rate of about 55 cents per barrel, 
and labor expended for handling imported shipments in port exceeds 
the labor cost per barrel of any modern cement mill. 

In view of the foregoing facts, we are opposed to a duty on Portland 
cement, and we know that any duty placed upon Portland cement will 
give the domestic industry a monopoly to the detriment of the farmers 
of the country, the development of foreign trade, and the American 
merchant marine, not to speak of the general consumer. 

If Portland cement can not be restored to the free list, subject to 
countervailing duties as herebefore, we urge you at least to support 
the Blease amendment permitting free entry of Portland cement for 
public purposes, which will permit us to bring in some cement by a few 
of our ships, and enable us to carry a balanced cargo, 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN ScCaANTIC LINE (INC.), 
A. V. Moorn, President. 


BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of Messrs. Covington, 
Burling & Rublee, eminent attorneys, respecting the so-called 
Boulder Dam contracts, which opinion was submitted to Repre- 
sentative Lewis W. DoueLas of Arizona. 

This opinion relates to alleged contracts between the United 
States and the city of Los Angeles and the Southern California 
Edison Co. regarding leases of generating equipment, and the 
sale of water for the generation of electrical energy. Second, 
to contracts between the United States and the Metropolitan 
Water District regarding the purchase of power. Third, to 
eontracts between the United States and the Metropolitan 
Water District regarding the purchase of water. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OPINION IN REGARD TO BOULDER DAM CONTRACTS 


(Dated May 23, 1930. Covington, Burling & Rublee, attorneys for 
L. W. Douglas, M. C., Arizona. Union Trust Building, Washington) 
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Statement of the question. 
Opinion. 
Part I— 

Requirements of section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project 

act, 
Part II— 

The instruments executed on behalf of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California are not valid contracts. 

1. General statement of facts. 

2. The instrument of April 26, 1930, Contract for Electrical 

Energy, is not a valid contract— 

(a) The district is not obligated to take and pay for 
any electrical energy. 

(b) An agreement in which the performance of one 
party thereto is entirely within the will of 
such party lacks consideration and is not a valid 
contract. 

3. The instrument dated April 24, 1930, Contract for De- 
livery of Water, is not a valid contract. 

(a) The district has assumed no obligation to receive 
and pay for water. 

(b) The United States has assumed no obligation to 
deliver water. 

4. The district can not provide an aqueduct and transmission 
line without the sanction of a majority of the voters. 

Part 111— 

The instrument, Contract for Lease of Power Privilege, dated 
April 26, 1930, is not a provision for revenue by contract“ 
within the meaning of section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon 
project act. 

1. The city of Los Angeles, without the assent of two-thirds 
of the voters has not the legal capacity to incur obliga- 
tions sought to be Imposed upon it by the instrument, 
nor has it the legal capacity to procure revenues with 
which to purchase these obligations without the assent 
of two-thirds of the voters. 

(a) Statement of facts relevant to the legal capacity 
of the city to contract. 

(b) The constitution and statutes of California pre- 
vent the city from incurring the liability set 
forth above without the assent of two-thirds of 
the qualified voters voting at an election to be 
held for that purpose. 

(c) The opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of 
the Interior that the city of Los Angeles has 
authority to enter into the instrument under 
discussion, and that payment of amounts which 
may be due the United States under that instru- 
nient can be enforced by mandamus is, with 
due deference, in our opinion, incorrect. 

2. The instrument, Contract for Lease of Power Privileges 
does not impose any absolute obligation upon the city or 
company to take or pay for energy. Any obligations im- 
posed are purely conditions of preserving their alloca- 
tions. Furthermore, even such conditional obligations 
are not for any fixed amount of energy. 

8. The instrument is not a compliance with the requirements 
of the Boulder Dam project act, section 4 (b). 

Conclusion. 


The Hon. Lewis W. DOUGLAS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sin: You have asked our opinion in regard to the following 
situation: 

Under date of May 1, 1930, the President of the United States trans- 
mitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department of the Interior for the fis- 
cal year 1930 to remain available until expended, amounting to $10,660,000, 
The cstimate transmitted was prepared by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and states the following: 

“The purpose of this estimate Is to provide funds for the commence- 
ment of construction work on the Boulder Canyon project, authorized 
by the act of December 21, 1928. The Secretary of the Interior ad- 
vises that, as required by the act, contracts have been secured which 
will provide revenue adequate in his judgment to pay operation and 
maintenance costs, and insure repayment to the United States, within 
50 years from the completion of the dam, power plant, and related 
works, of all amounts to be advanced for the construction of such 
works, together with the interest thereon made reimbursable by the 
act.” 

The contracts referred to by the Secretary of the Interior consists of 
three documents as follows: 

“1, Boulder Canyon Project Contract for Lease of Power Privilege,” 
dated April 26, 1930, executed on behalf of the United States by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, on behalf of the city 
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of Los Angeles, acting by and through the Board of Water and Power 
Commissioners, by John R. Haynes, President, and on behalf of 
Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.), by John B. Miller, president. 

“2. Boulder Canyon Project Contract for Delivery of Water,” 
dated April 24, 1930, executed on bebalf of the United States by Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and on behalf of the Metro- 
politan Water District of Southern California by W. P. Whitsett, 
chairman of the board of directors, 

“3. Boulder Canyon Project Contract for Electrical Energy,” dated 
April 26, 1930, executed on behalf of the United States by Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and for the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California by W. P. Whitsett, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The act of December 21, 1928, known as the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act" (45 Stat. L. 1057) in section 4(b) provides as follows: 

“Before any money is appropriated for the construction of said 
dam or power plant, or any construction work done or contracted for, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by 
contract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in his 
judgment to insure payment of all expenses of operation and mainte- 
nance of said works incurred by the United States and the repayment, 
within 50 years from the date of the completion of said works, of 
all amounts adyanced to the fund under subdivision (b) of section 2 
for such works, together with interest thereon made reimbursable 
under this act.” 

You asked for our opinion as to whether the documents referred to 
above and designated as contracts by the Secretary of the Interior 
constitute a compliance with the provisions of section 4 (b) of the 
Boulder Canyon project act referred to above. 

OPINION 
Part I 

Section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project act requires that the 
provisions for revenues by contract which must be made before any 
money is appropriated for construction of the dam, power plant, or any 
construction work done or contracted for shall be by valid, enforceable 
contracts binding upon the parties thereto. 

As stated above, the Boulder Canyon project act in section 4 (b) 
provides that before any money is appropriated for the construction of 
the dam or power plant or any construction work done or contracted 
for “the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues by 
contract, in accordance with the provisions of this act, adequate in his 
judgment to insure payment of all expenses of operation and main- 
tenance,” and the repayment within 50 years of all amounts advanced 
to the Colorado River Dam fund. 

In our opinion there can be no question that the “ provision for reve- 
nues by contract" contemplated and required by the act is a pro- 
vision by legally valid and enforceable contracts, The word “ con- 
tract” was used in its ordinary meaning to denote binding obligations 
to pay revenues to the United States, dependent only upon the perform- 
ance by the United States of the work authorized in section 1 of 
the act. 

As introduced into the House of Representatives and as reported by 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation the bill (H. R. 5773) in 
this section provided that the Secretary should “make provision for 
revenues, by contract or otherwise * .“ 

A similar bill (S. 728) introduced simultaneously in the Senate con- 
tained the same provision. 

On March 20, 1928, the Senate Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion reported S. 728 with an amendment, among others, striking out 
the words “or otherwise.” In its report, made by Senator JOHNSON, 
the committee said: 

“While the Government will in the first instance advance funds for 
the construction of the works, all advancements will be repaid to the 
Government within 50 years, and those for purposes other than reclama- 
tion with Interest at 4 per cent per annum. Moreover, the bill specifies 
that no money is to be advanced until the Secretary of the Interior 
has secured contracts for the delivery of water and for power assuring 
the Government full repayment of its outlays, with interest.“ (Toth 
Cong., Ist sess., S. Rept. No. 592, p. 7-8.) 

On May 28, 1928, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Swix, of 
California, the author of the House bill, said, after having previously 
expressed his willingness to strike out the words “or otherwise”: 

“The pending bill contains a provision which has never been in- 
serted in any legislation heretofore, and provides that before a dollar 
can be appropriated or before any contracts can be made or any 
money expended there must be In the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interlor solvent and binding contracts from agencies, public and 
private, agreeing to take the benefits of the project on terms dictated 
by the Secretary of the Interlor which will guarantee the return 
to the United States Government of not only every dollar expended 
but 4 per cent interest as well.” (Cong. Rec., Vol. 69, No. 187, p. 
9878.) 

On May 24, 1928, Mr. Swine accepted and the House adopted an 
amendment striking out the words “or otherwise”, (Cong. Rec., 
Vol. 69, No. 138, p. 10023.) 
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Thus the legislative history of the act shows both Houses of Congress 
considered and rejected language which would have permitted the 
Secretary of the Interior to have made provisions for revenue other- 
wise than “by contract.” It is plain, then, that Congress had this 
question presented to its attention in a most precise form and that 
its action was considered and deliberate. Compare United States ». 
Piitsch (256 U. S. 547, 551-552). 

Before any money is appropriated therefor the Secretary must 
make provision for revenue by contract—in the language of Mr. 
Swixa, “solvent and binding contracts from agencies, public and 
private, agreeing to take the benefits of the project on terms Stee 
which will guarantee the return to the United States * ; in 
the language of Mr. Jounson, “ contracts for the delivery of water ‘and 
for power * * * assuring the Government full repayment 
* $ ** These statements are in full accord with the language of 
Congress and with all the provisions of the act, the whole tenor of 
which is that all the expenditures of the United States for the dam 
and power plant are advances to the Colorado River Dam fund which 
are to be repaid by the revenues from the contract. 

In our opinion the act, therefore, requires that the contracts to be 
entered into impose enforceable obligations upon the contractees to 
pay the revenues specified to the United States. An option agreement 
even if given for consideration would not constitute a provision for 
revenues by contract within the meaning of the act. It, of course, 
follows from the foregoing that the party contracting with the United 
States must have full legal capacity to incur the obligations which 
it purports to incur, As was stated by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Davis v. Police Jury of Concordia (9 Howard 
280, 287): 

“The contract must be tested, as all others are, whether they are 
national, or private, by the competency of the parties to make it. 
If that does not exist, nothing can be claimed under it, except sach 
equities as may have arisen to either from the conduct of one or the 
other of them in the transaction.” 

Congress clearly understood that certain possible contracting parties— 
municipal corporations—might be under necessity of obtaining special 
authority before having the legal capacity to enter into contracts with 
the United States. In section 5 (c) Congress provided for the preserva- 
tion of their preferential rights pending their reasonable efforts to 
obtain the necessary ‘authority to contract. The situation is clearly 
put in an opinion by the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior in 
response to questions by Senator JOHNSON (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930, p. 2993): 

“(15) If Los Angeles and other municipalities, including the metro- 
politan water district, can not now execute enforceable contracts meet- 
ing reasonable financial requirements of the Secretary, what would be 
the duty of the Secretary under the provisions of the act that an ap- 
plication is not to be denied because of necessity for a bond issue, and 
providing for reasonable time for passage of such bond issue? Would 
he be authorized to make contracts with other bidders preserving to 
the preference claimants the right to contract for part of the power 
if enforceable contracts are tendered within a designated time? 

“Section 5 (e) contains the following proviso: 

“* Provided, however, That no application of a State or a political 
subdivision for an allocation of water for power purposes or of electri- 
cal energy shall be denied or another application in conflict therewith 
be granted on the ground that the bond issue of such State or political 
subdivision, necessary to enable the applicant to utilize such water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric energy or the electrical energy applied 
for, has not been authorized or marketed, until after a reasonable time, 
to be determined by the said Secretary, has been given to such appli- 
cant to have such bond issue authorized and marketed.’ 

“This proviso does not relieve either the State or a political subdivi- 
sion from the necessity for compliance of its application with the public 
interest nor from adaptability of its plans to the conservation and 
utilization of the water resources of the region. If these conditions 
have been met and the State or political subdivision has proved its 
right to an allocation, whether for power purposes or electrical energy, 
this proviso protects the State or political subdivision from foreclosure 
of such right on the ground of nonauthorization of a bond issue or 
failure to market a bond issue until the expiration of a reasonable time 
therefor is determined by the Secretary. As to what a reasonable time 
may be, probably the minimum time now provided by the laws of the 
State may be looked to. This proviso, however, is not designed to tie 
the hands of the Secretary pending the authorization and marketing of 
the bond issue so long as the right of the preference claimants to con- 
tract for the power allocated to them is preserved. He can not grant 
‘any other application in conflict therewith." As an ‘application’ is an 
application for a contract, the probibition against granting another 
application is a prohibition against execution of another contract ‘in 
conflict therewith.’ But if another applicant offers a contract which 
preserves in full the right of the preference claimant to contract within 
a reasonable time, when, as and if the necessary bond issue is author- 
ized or marketed, the two applications are not ‘in conflict.’ The neces- 
sity for flood control makes it to the interest of all parties that the 
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projects be initiated and completed at the earliest possible date. To the 
furtherance of this end the Secretary is plainly empowered to make the 
necessary contracts required by section 4 (b) at the earliest possible 
date. Contracts to that end which specifically reserve to the Secretary 
the power to make further contracts with the preference claimants for 
the power which he has allocated to them since they are not ‘in conflict 
therewith,’ are within his authority.” 

The solicitor is entirely clear—and rightly so—that the contracts to 
provide revenues must be legally binding and enforceable. Such con- 
tracts can not be made with a corporation which lacks the legal capacity 
to make the contract or to provide the funds for carrying out its pro- 
Posed obligations. The law provides that pending a reasonable time 
within which these defects may be remedied, the application—which the 
solicitor correctly says “Is an application for a contract —shall be 
held open and not adversely affected. The contract obviously can not 
be made while the lack of capacity exists, but the party's preferential 
position shall not for a reasonable time be prejudiced. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to an examination of the instruments to 
determine what obligations, if any, they purport to impose and the 
capacity. of the contracting parties to assume such obligations. 


Part II 


The instruments executed on bebalf of the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California are not valid contracts. 


1. GENERAL STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The district is a municipal corporation organized under the metro- 
politan water district act of the State of California May 10, 1927, 
Statutes 1927, page 694, amended, Statutes 1929, page 1613. It is 
composed of the cities of Anaheim, Beverly Hills, Burbank, Colton, 
Glendale, Los Angeles, Pasadena, San Bernardino, San Marino, Santa 
Ana, and Santa Monica. There is at present no aqueduct from the 
district to the Colorado River. Such an aqueduct would, depending on 
the route selected, be from 242 miles to 372 miles in length. The 
shorter routes would reach the Colorado River farther from the proposed 
dam site than the longer routes, one of which would go to the dam site. 
There is no power transmission line from the proposed dam site to any 
point on any of the routes, or to any other place. 

We are informed and assume that an aqueduct from the Colorado 
River to the water district would cost him $200,000,000 to $300,000,000, 
depending on whether the shortest or the longest route is taken. A 
power transmission line from the proposed dam to an aqueduct would 
cost approximately $2,000,000. 

No vote has been had, nor, so far as we know, have any steps been 
taken to take a vote, of the qualified voters of the water district upon 
the proposition of incurring bonded indebtedness for the purpose of 
constructing either the aqueduct or the transmission line. 


2, THE INSTRUMENT OF APRIL 26, 1930, “CONTRACT FOR ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY,” IS NOT A VALID CONTRACT 


In the “explanatory recitals” contained in the instrument, being 
sections 2 to 5, inclusive, it is stated, among other things, that 

“ Whereas the United States proposes to enter into an agreement with 
the city of Los Angeles and Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.), sev- 
erally * * + for the lease and operation and maintenance of a 
Government-built power plant to be constructed at Boulder Canyon Dam, 
together with the right to generate electrical energy, a copy of which 
said proposed lease is attached hereto marked Exhibit A * * * 
wherein the Secretary has reserved the authority to, and in considera- 
tion of the execution thereof is authorized by each of the aforesaid 
lessees, severally, to contract with the other allottees named in the 
allocation set forth therein for the furnishing of energy to such allottee 
at transmission voltage in accordance with the allocation to each 
allottee, „ * 2 and 

“5. Whereas the district is desirous of entering into a contract with 
the United States providing for the delivery to the district each year 
from the Boulder Canyon Reservoir up to but not to exceed 1,050,000 
acre-feet of water, and, in connection therewith and incident thereto, 
the district is desirous also of entering into a contract for the purchase 
of electrical energy to be generated at the power plant to be leased, as 
aforesaid, to the city of Los Angeles (hereinafter referred to as the city) 
and Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.) (hereinafter referred to as 
the company) to aid in the transportation of such water supply; 

“6. Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual covenants herein 
contained, the parties hereto agree as follows, to wit.” 

If the instrument contains any binding obligation on the part of the 
United States or its lessee to generate and deliver and on the part of 
the district to receive and pay for any amount of electrical energy those 
obligations will be found in article 7 entitled “Allocation of electrical 
energy” and in articles 11, 12, 13, and 14 entitled, respectively, 
“ Delivery of electrical energy,” “ Charges to be paid the United States,” 
„Monthly payments and penalties,” and“ Minimum annual payment.” 

Article 7, “Allocation of electrical energy.“ provides so far as here 
relevant as follows: 

“7. The United States will cause to be delivered to the district under 
and in pursuance of and subject to the provisions of the aforesaid pro- 
posed lease, attached hereto as Exhibit A, for a period of 50 years from 
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the date at which energy is ready for delivery to the city, as announced 
by the secretary, in accordance with the following allocation, to wit, 
of firm energy: 

“A. To the State of Nevada, for use in Nevada, not exceeding 18 per 
cent of said total firm energy. 

B. To the State of Arizona, for use in Arizona, not exceeding 18 per 
cent of said total firm energy. 

“C. To the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, so 
much energy as may be needed and used for pumping Colorado River 
water into and in its aqueduct for the use of such district within the 
following limits: 

“1. Not exceeding 36 per cent of said total firm energy; plus.” 

(Norr.—The remaining limitations upon the allocation to the district 
will not be set forth because here irrelevant. It is plain beyond possi- 
bility of argument that the remaining provisions in article 7 (c) limit 
and do not extend the allocation set forth above. In article 7 on page 
7 it is provided :) 

“The district shall have the right to purchase and use all secondary 
energy as provided in article 9 and article 14 hereof for the purposes 
stated in the first paragraph of subdivision (e) of this article. * + $» 

And further on on the same page the following appears: 

“In the event the district shall fail for any reason to use all er any 
of the firm energy herein allotted to it for the only purpose for which 
said firm energy is allotted to it—that is, for pumping water into and 
in its agueduct—then no dispositien shall be made for such firm energy 
by the Secretary without first giving to a successor to the district which 
may undertake to build or maintain a Colorado River aqueduct the oppor- 
tunity to take said firm energy for the same purpose and under the same 
terms as those to which the district was obligated.” 

The remaining allocations of article 7 are not here set forth because 
not relevant to the question at issue—that is, whether the instrument 
creates any valid obligations on the part of the United States or of the 
district. 

Article 11, Delivery of electrical energy,” provides for determination 
of the time at which energy shall be ready for delivery to the district. 
Subsection (d) provides: 

“Upon written notification from the Secretary that generation equip- 
ment is ready for operation by it and water is available for generating 
energy therefrom, each lessee will be required to assume the operation 
and maintenance of its respective portion of the power plant, and there- 
after the district will look to such lessees, severally, and not to the 
United States for compensation for injury and/or damages of any kind 
which may in any manner arise out of the operation and maintenance 
of the portion of such plant leased to it.” 

Article 12 provides for the rate at which the district shall pay the 
United States for the use of falling water for generation of energy for 
the district and for the generation thereof. 

Article 13 provides for the monthly payments and the computation 
thereof, but is based upon the minimum annual payments provided for 
in article 14. 

Article 14, Minimum annual payment,” provides so far as here 
relevant: 

“The total payments made by the district for firm energy available 
in any year (June 1 to May 31, inclusive), whether any energy is 
taken by it or not, exclusive of its payments for credit to the generating 
agency, shall be not less than the number of kilowatt-hours of firm 
energy which the district is obliged to take and/or pay for during said 
year, multiplied by $0.00163, or multiplied by the adjusted rate of pay- 
ment for firm energy in case the said rate is adjusted as provided in 
article 12 hereof * .“ 

One further provision of the contract should be mentioned at this 
time. It is as follows: 

“(19) (2) The city having, in article 25 of Exhibit A hereof, under- 
taken that it shall operate and maintain at cost, including allowance 
for necessary overhead expense, the lines required for transmitting all 
Boulder Canyon power from the power plant to the pumping plants of 
the district, allocated to and used by the district for pumping water into 
and in its aqueduct: Provided, That in the event it should prove mate- 
rially to the advantage of the district, at any time during the 50-year 
period of this lease, the district may operate and maintain such trans- 
mission lines itself: And provided further, That in the event of dis- 
agreement or dispute between the district and the city as to such mat- 
ter, such disagreement shall be determined as provided in article 22 (a) 
hereof; the Secretary will, if by such determination energy allocated 
to and used by the district is to be transmitted by the district instead 
of the city, cause delivery of energy at transmission voltage to be made 
accordingly.” 

a. The district is not obligated to take and pay for any electrical energy 

As pointed out above the instrument under consideration in article 7 
purports to obligate the United States to cause to be delivered only “ 80 
much energy as may be needed and used for pumping Colorado River 
water into and in its aqueduct for the use of such district.’ Other 
provisions of article 7 may reduce the amount of energy to be delivered 
below the above-mentioned amount, but in no event can the energy 
exceed that amount. On page 7 of the contract it is specifically stated 
that the only purpose for which either firm energy or secondary energy 
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is allocated under the agreement is for the purpose of pumping water 
into and in its aqueduct. 

Article 14. Minimum annual payment“ adds nothing to article 7. 
Article 14 provides merely that the total payments made by the dis- 
trict “ shall not be less than the number of kilowatt-hours of firm energy 
which the district is obligated to take and/or pay for during said year, 
multiplied” by rates set forth in the article. 

Under the terms of the contract the district does not purport to be 
obligated to pay for any more energy than “ may be needed and used 
for pumping Colorado River water into and in its agueduct for the use 
of such district.” 

The aqueduct is not built. The pumping station is not built. The 
transmission line necessary to carry energy from any generating plant 
to any pumping station is not built. Certainly until the aqueduct is 
built no energy can be needed or used for pumping Colorado River water 
into it. Until the transmission line is built no energy can be used, 
whether needed or not, for pumping water into the aqueduct, 

The instrument of April 26, 1930, does not purport to obligate the 
district to build an aqueduct, a pumping station, or a transmission line. 
No other instrument obligates the district to build them. The district 
can not procure the funds to build, acquire, or in any way furnish these 
facilities without the holding of an election at which the proposition is 
voted for by at least a majority of the qualified voters yoting at such 
election. (See sec. 4 below.) 

It is therefore our opinion, for reasons which we shall set forth in 
greater detail below, that under the instrument the promise of the 
district, if any, is entirely illusory ; the district is free to take no energy 
whatever, The district may decide not to build an aqueduct and its 
supplementary facilities. Even if it does build the facilities, after ac- 
quiring the necessary authority from the yoters, it is not required to 
pump any water into or in its aqueduct and hence is not required to 
use any electrical energy for that purpose. 

b. An agreement in which the performance of one party thereto 18 
entirely within the will of such party lacks consideration and is not 

a valid contract 

A bilateral contract must have consideration, or as it is sometimes 
expressed, mutuality of obligation. One party can not be bound while 
the other remains entirely free. An agreement by one party to sell 
power at a specified rate and by another to take the power or not as 
such party might subsequently decide does not constitute a contract. 
Similarly the obligations sought to be created must be subject to some 
reasonably definite ascertainment, they can not be left wholly to the 
will of a party or there will be no contract. An agreement to sell as 
much power as the buyer desires to take is not a contract. 

The law has been well stated by Judge Sanborn, of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, in Cold Blast Transportation Co. v. 
Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., 114 Fed. 77: 

“This supposed contract consisted of a written offer to deliver manu- 
factured articles in unnamed quantities at certain specific prices at any 
time between October 27, 1898, and June 1, 1899, and the acceptance 
of that offer, without more.. * Neither the letter nor the accept- 
ance names any quantity or amount of the articles specified that is to 
be delivered or received under it. The plaintiff does not agree to deliver 
nor does the defendant contract to receive or pay for any quantity or 
amount whatever of the articles named in the writings. A promise is a 
good consideration for a promise. But no promise constitutes such a 
consideration which is not obligatory upon the party promising. It 
must bind the promisor, so that the promisee may maintain an action 
for its breach, or it is without legal effect and yoid. A promise to 
furnish, deliver, or receive specified articles at certain prices, without 
any agreement to order or to accept any amounts or quantities of the 
articles, is without binding force or effect, because neither party is 
thereby bound to deliver or to accept any quantity or amount whatever. 
Such promises are void, because they lack one of the essential elements 
of an agreement—certainty in the thing to be done. Contracts for the 
future supply during a limited time of articles which shall be required 
or needed or consumed by an established business, or used in the opera- 
tion of certain steamships or other machinery, are no exceptions to this 
principle, because they fall under the rule, id certum est quod certum 
reddi potest. But an accepted promise to furnish goods, merchandise, 
or other property, at certain prices, during a limited time, in such quan- 
tities as the acceptor shall require or want in his business, is without 
consideration and void because the acceptor is not bound thereby to 
require or take any articles whatever under the supposed agreement, 
The line of demarcation between valid and invalid contracts here runs 
between the requirements of machinery, or of an established business, 
and the wants, desires, or requirements of the tentative vendee; and 
that because the former are either reasonably certain, or may be made 
so by evidence, while the latter are conditioned by the will of the 
tentative vendee alone, and are both uncertain and capable of infinite 
variation.” 

In Willard Co. v. United States (262 U. S. 489), the Navy Depart- 
ment contracted for “any quantity of coal specified which may be 
needed * * * the Government not being obligated to order any 
specific quantity.” The court held that the contract, was invalid, saying: 
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„There is nothing in the writing which required the Government to 
take or limit its demand to any ascertainable quantity. It must be held 
that for lack of consideration or mutuality the contract was unen- 
forceable.” 

A contract very similar to the one in question was under considera- 
tion in Northern Iowa Gas & Electrice Co. v. Luverne (257 Fed. 818). 
An electric company contracted to supply a town with “ all electricity 
and current that shall be desired by the town or its patrons along its 
transmission line * + for lighting purposes or for power pur- 
poses or for other lawful use.” The court, quoting the Cold Blast 
Transportation Co. case, supra, held that the contract was yoid for 
Jack of mutuality, saying: 

“As the defendant under the contract in question never assumed any 
obligation on its part nor agreed to purchase any definite amount of 
electricty for lighting or other purposes, the contract between the 
plaintiff and defendant is lacking in mutuality and therefore void.” 

Later decisions in this case are reported in 262 Fed. 711, 712; 282 
Fed. 432. 

In Schimmel v. Martin (190 Cal. 429, 431) the parties contracted 
“us © © to let O. K. Uzzell have this water continuously at 144 
cents per inch, to be applied on the 20 acres of land owned by O. K. 
Uzzell, and which adjoins the ranch of A. J. Martin; and O. K. Uzzell 
is to pay monthly for the water he uses. In case O. K. Uzzell fails to 
pay for the use of water, the party of the first part has the privilege of 
cutting off the supply, but in case party of the second part fails to 
pay but does pay later, he shall then have the water supplied to him as 
in the beginning on the same terms, by paying up all bills for the use 
of water .“ 

The court held: 

“The contract 1s lacking in mutuality. Considered as a contract for 
the sale of personal property, as the parties to the action treated and 
considered it, and as the trial court in effect found it to be, there is 
clearly no mutuality in the absence of an agreement by the plaintiffs to 
buy the water offered for sale by the contract.” 

See also Long Syrup Refining Co. v. Corn Products Refining Co. (193 
Fed. 939). 

It has been observed that no aqueduct has been built, that no power 
plant has been built, and that there are no assurances from any contract 
that either will be built. The rule that a contract to supply all the 
needs of an established business for a limited period of time does not 
lack mutuality is not applicable in such a situation. This was well 
stated in American Trading Co. v. National Fiber & Insulation Co. 
(1 W. W. Harr. (Del.) 65; 111 Atl. 290), in which a contract to supply 
the buyer’s needs was in question. The court said: 

“From an examination of cases bearing upon the point, it may be 
stated that when the engagement of the buyer is merely to receive the 
goods he may want or order, or when his business is not established, 
and there is no reasonable probability that the business will continue, 
or will require any substantial quantity of the goods covered by the 
agreement, the law holds that the engagement of the buyer is not an 
obligation but an option to take or not take any goods only as he may 
desire, and the contract is void for want of mutuality or certainty. 

“As the validity of the agreement, such as in this case, depends on 
the probable permanence or nature of purchaser’s business, and the 
ability and opportunity of the seller to make a reasonably correct. esti- 
mate of the quantity of goods bargained for, the declaration in the 
present case can not stand for there is nothing in the present declara- 
tion to even Indicate the existence of such necessary facts.” 

See also the later appeal of this case in 1 W. W. Harr. 258; 114 
Atl. 67. 

The law is similarly stated in T. W. Jenkins & Co. v. Anaheim Sugar 
Co. (237 Fed. 278), a case in the District Court of the Southern District 
of California: 

“After very careful consideration of the particular circumstances 
of the case, upon reason as well as upon authority, I am con- 
strained to accept defendant's contention. The books are full of cases, 

` and the most important of them have been cited herein by plaintiff, to 
the effect that a contract binding one party to sell and the other party 
to buy all of the ‘requirements’ of the latter's established business as 
to a given commodity, will be enforced, and this because of the fact 
that the ascertainment of such requirements is possible with sufficient 
definiteness and certainty; the subject matter of the contract being 
thus rendered certain, in the face of the positive reciprocal obligations 
complete mutuality is secured, and a breach by either party can be 
the basis of relief to him who tenders or has given full performance. 
As a necessary element of this wholesome conclusion, however, the 
courts have been forced to indulge in the presumption that the parties 
intended that the established business of the purchaser was to be 
carried on, substantially as of the time of contract, and that the pur- 
chase and use therein of the community forming the subject 


matter of the contract would be but an incidental feature of the carry- 
ing on of such established business.” 

See also Nassau Suppiy Co. v. Ice Service Co., 252 N. 
N. E. 283, 

The instrument under consideration does not provide for the taking 
of the power requirements of established facilities. It provides for 
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the payment by the district for power “needed and used” in a purely 
speculative pumping station on a purely speculative aqueduct. It needs 
no further statement to indicate that such an agreement does not con- 
stitute a contract, because, to use Judge Sanborn's language, it is con- 
ditioned by the will of the vendee alone and both uncertain and 
capable of infinite variation.” 


8, THE INSTRUMENT DATED APRIL 24, 1930, “ CONTRACT FOR DELIVERY OF 
WATER,” 18 NOT A VALID CONTRACT y 

This document is entitled “Contract for Delivery of Water.” It is 
plainly not even that, much less is it a contract for the purchase of 
water. 

The document is executed by the United States and the water district. 
It recites that in consideration of mutual promises it is agreed— 

“6, The United States shall deliver to the district each year from 
the Boulder Canyon Reservoir at a point in the Colorado River imme- 
diately below Boulder Canyon Dam, or as provided in article 10 hereof, 
up to but not to exceed 1,050,000 acre-feet of water, which shall be de- 
livered continuously as far as reasonable diligence will permit. +” 

(The qualifications upon this undertaking of the United States which 
follow the quoted provision will be discussed later.) 

“This contract is for permanent service, but is made subject to the 
express covenant and condition that in the event water for the district 
is not taken or diverted by the district hereunder for district pur- 
poses within a period of 10 years from and after completion of Boulder 
Canyon Dam, as announced by the Secretary, it may in such event, 
upon the written order of the Secretary and after hearing, become null 
and void and of no effect. 

“7. The district shall receive the water to be delivered to it by the 
United States under the terms hereof at the point of delivery above 
stated and shall at its own expense convey such water to its proposed 
aqueduct, * . 

“8. The water to be delivered hereunder shall be measured at the 
intake of the district’s proposed aqueduct * * *. 

“9. The district shall make full and complete written monthly re- 
ports * * of all water diverted from the Colorado River, * +, 

“10. A charge of 25 cents per acre-foot shall be made for water 
delivered to the district hereunder during the Boulder Dam cost repay- 
ment period. * * + 

11. The district shall pay monthly for all water delivered to it 
hereunder, or diverted by it from the Colorado River, in accordance with 
the rate herein in article 10 established. * * *” 

The instrument contains no provisions stating when the deliveries 
shall begin. 

a. The district has assumed no obligation to receive and pay for water 

Article 6 (except as will be hereafter qualified) provides for the 
delivery of “up to but not to exceed“ a stated quantity. By article 7, 
the water “to be delivered * * * under the terms hereof” is to be 
received by the district at the point of delivery and conveyed to a 
proposed aqueduct, which is not built and may never be built. The 
only provisions for payment are for water actually delivered. There 
is no provision fixing the beginning of deliveries. There is a provi- 
sion providing for cancellation of the contract if no water has been 
taken within 10 years after the completion of Boulder Canyon Dam. 

This is obviously not a contract. The district is not bound to 
receive or pay for any quantity of water at all. The document con- 
tains a mere unenforceable promise by the United States that if the 
district builds an aqueduct it may have the privilege of diverting 
(subject to drastic qualifications) up to but not to exceed a stated 
quantity of water. It is free to take no water or only so much as 
it wills to take, The district promises to do nothing except pay for 
the water which it takes, if and when it takes any. 

Even if an aqueduct should be built, the document still lacks any 
promise to take any quantity of water which is capable of ascertain- 
ment. The law will not supply provisions which the parties have 
omitted. 

In the Cold Blast Transportation Co. case, supra, the court said: 

“Tt is said that the intention of the parties was to make an agree- 
ment that the plaintiff should sell and deliver, and the defendant 
should buy, all the articles of the character specified in the offer which 
should be needed or required by its business between October 27, 1898, 
and June 1, 1899; that the purpose of the construction and interpre- 
tation of contracts is to ascertain the intention of the parties; and that 
this contract should be interpreted to effect this intent. The answer 
is that, while ambiguous terms and doubtful stipulations may be in- 
terpreted to carry out the intention of the parties when they fairly 
evidence it, their secret intention can not be imported into contracts 
whose terms and meaning are plain and unambiguous, and do not ex- 
press it. It is only the intention of the parties which the contract 
itself expresses that the courts may enforce. In the case at bar the 
offer of the plaintiff is nothing but a price list. The acceptance of the 
defendant contains no agreement to buy any of the articles specified 
in the list, and there is no ambiguity in the terms, or doubt in the 
meaning, of the writings in issue. To give effect to the intention of the 
parties which the defendant now alleges would be to ascribe to them a 
purpose, and to make and enforce for them a contract, which their 
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writings neither express nor suggest; and this is beyond the province 
of the courts * .“ 

In Hoffmann v. Maffioli, 104 Wis. 630; 47 L. R. A. 427, the parties 
contracted for stone to be “ delivered on street in the city of Waukesha 
in such quantities as may be desired,” The buyer had a contract for 
paving the streets of Waukesha, and it was contended that the effect 
of the contract for stone was to supply all the buyer’s needs in filling 
his contract for paving. The court held the contract to be lacking in 
mutuality and void, saying: 

“The contract leaves the amount of stone to be delivered unfixed 
and unascertainable. There is nothing in the contract which implies 
that it was measured with or limited to the defendant's contract with 
the city.” 

We have, in connection with the instrument dated April 26, 1930, 
Contract for Electrical Energy, set forth the law applicable to pur- 
ported agreements of the sort here under discussion. Like the preced- 
ing agreement this one is conditioned solely by the will of the ten- 
tative vendee alone and is both uncertain and capable of infinite 
variation. Upon the authorities above referred to it is plain that this 
is not a contract. 

b. The United States has assumed no obligation to deliver water 


We have referred several times above to the drastic qualifications 
attached in article 6 of the contract to any obligation of the United 
States to deliver water to the district. ‘These qualifications are as 
follows : 

“The United States shall not be obligated to deliver water to the 
district when for any reason such delivery would interfere with the 
use of Boulder Canyon Dam and Reservoir for river regulation, 
improvement of navigation, flood control, and/or satisfaction of present 
perfected rights, in or to the waters of the Colorado River, or its 
tributaries, in pursuance of Article VIII of the Colorado River compact, 
and this contract is made upon the express condition and with the 
express covenant that the right of the district to waters of the Colorado 
River, or its tributaries, is subject to and controlled by the Colorado 
River compact. The United States reserves the right to discontinue 
or temporarily reduce the amount of water to be delivered for the 
purpose of investigation, inspection, maintenance, repairs, replacement, 
or installation of equipment and/or machinery at Boulder Canyon Dam, 
but so far as feasible the United States will give the district reasonable 
notice in advance of such temporary discontinuance or reduction. The 
United States, its officers, agents, and employees shall not be liable 
for damages when, for any reason whatsoever, suspensions or reductions 
in delivery of water occur.” 

Under the qualifications set forth above, the United States, its 
officers, agents, and employees are not liable for damages when “ for 
any reason whatsoever” suspensions or reductions in delivery of water 
occur. In other words, eyen if with all the qualifications preceding the 
provision just quoted there remains any remote obligation upon the 
United States to deliver water, nevertheless, the United States is not 
to be liable for damages when for any reason whatsoever it suspends 
or reduces the deliveries of water. 

It is a well-recognized principle of the law that an agreement which 
by its terms exempts one party thereto from any liability thereunder 
can not be a contract. We are aware that the United States can enter 
into a valid contract even though Congress should not have provided 
any tribunal in which redress could be obtained for a violation of the 
contract by the United States. This principle, however, is not in- 
volved in the present case. Under the present contract the difficulty 
is not that a tribunal capable of giving redress does not exist, but that 
the very document which undertakes to create an obligation by its own 
terms expressly exempts the United States from any liability growing 
out of the failure to perform that obligation. 

This principle was recognized in Howester King Co. v. Mitchell, 
Lewis & Stover Co. (89 Fed. 178), where the court said: 

* I am of the opinion that there is no mutuality in the contract sued 
on. The stipulation against liability on plaintiff's part for damages 
for its failure from any cause to comply with the contract in effect 
releases the plaintiff from any obligation to perform its agreements. 
Where there is no liability, there is no obligation; and, without an 
obligation to perform on the part of one of the parties, neither is 
bound.” 

For this reason, also, the instrument of April 24, 1930, entitled 
“Contract for Delivery of Water,” is void and does not create any 
binding obligations upon either the United States or the district. 


4. THE DISTRICT CAN NOT PROVIDE AN AQUEDUCT AND TRANSMISSION LINE 
WITHOUT THE SANCTION OF A MAJORITY OF THE VOTERS 

As already stated, the cost of the aqueduct and transmission line 
thereto have been estimated at from $200,000,000 to over $250,000,000. 
Estimates by the district’s engineers have run as high as $300,000,000. 

No one has suggested, or could suggest, that these facilities could 
be furnished by the district out of any current revenues which it could 
raise. The maximum taxes which it can levy “ exclusive of any tax 
levied to meet the bonded indebtedness of such district and the interest 
thereon shall not exceed 5 cents on each such $100 of assessed valua- 
tion.“ (Statute of California, 1927, ch. 429, sec. 5 (8).) We are 
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informed that the total assessed valuation of property within the dis- 
trict is $2,811,001,115. The maximum revenue other than to meet 
bonded indebtedness and interest would not exceed $1,155,500 per annum. 

The facilities, then, would haye to be financed by a bond issue. 

The law creating the district provides that whenever the directors 
of the district determine that the public interest requires the creation 
of public works “the cost of which will be too great to be paid out 
of the ordinary annual income and revenue of the district, said board 
of directors may order the submission of the proposition of incurring 
bonded indebtedness for the purposes set forth in the said ordinance 
to the qualified voters.” If “a majority of the electors voting 
* * * voted in favor of such proposition, the district shall there- 
upon be authorized to issue and sell bonds of the district in the amount 
and for the purposes * * + provided * * in such ortdi- 
nance.” (Statutes, 1927, ch. 429, sec. 7 (a) and (d).) 

This statute is plain that the district can not incur any bonded in- 
debtedness for such public works as the aqueduct and its power-trans- 
mission line without the sanction of a majority of the voters voting 
upon that proposition at an election called for that purpose. It is 
highly probable that under the statute any attempt on the part of the 
directors of the district to commit the district without an election to the 
creation of works which could only be financed by bonded indebtedness 
authorized by an election would be wholly void. But this opinion need 
not be extended by a discussion of that proposition. From what has 
gone before, it is clear that the directors have not done anything so 
foolish. It is also clear from the Boulder Canyon Project Act (sea 
pp. 7 to 9, supra) that even if they had done so their purported con- 
tract would not be that adequate provision for revenues by contract 
which must be made before money may be appropriated for the project. 
For Congress, by expressly providing that applications for contracts 
shall not be denied or prejudiced until a reasonable time for providing 
for bond issues has been given, has shown its appreciation that an 
agreement made without such provision would have no binding and 
enforceable effect whatever. 

To require that a party proposing to contract shall obtain the neces- 
sary capacity and authority to incur the indebtedness necessary to per- 
form any contract is merely to require the first essential of making a 
valid contract which will provide revenue, It is as important to the 
representatives of the applicant as it is to the United States. It im- 
poses no hardship on anyone. It may prevent disastrous consequences 
to both. 

It is our opinion that no contract can be made with the district 
by which it is obligated to take and pay for water and for energy 
which will meet the requirements of the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
until the district has obtained from the voters the authority to incur 
bonded indebtedness in the amount necessary to provide the works and 
facilities without which it can take neither water nor energy. 

Part III 


The instrument, Contract for Lease of Power Privilege, dated April 
26, 1930, is not a provision for revenue by contract within the mean- 
ing of section 4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project act. 

We shall approach the consideration of the instrument dated April 26, 
1930, from the following points of view: 

1. We shall consider whether the city of Los Angeles, without the 
assent of two-thirds of the voters, has the legal capacity to incur certain 
obligations sought to be imposed upon it by the instrument. 

2. We shall consider whether the United States can force the city of 
Los Angeles by mandamus or otherwise to pay amounts alleged to be 
due under the Instrument, as stated by the Solicitor of the Department 
of the Interior, in his opinion, 

8. We shall consider whether the Instrument purports to impose upon 
the city and the Southern California Edison Co. any unqualified obliga- 
tion to take and pay for electrical energy, 


1. THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES, WITHOUT THE ASSENT OF TWO-THIRDS OF 
THE VOTERS, HAS NOT THE LEGAL CAPACITY TO INCUR OBLIGATIONS 
SOUGHT TO BE IMPOSED UPON IT BY THE INSTRUMENT, NOR HAS IT THE 
LEGAL CAPACITY TO PROCURE REVENUES WITH WHICH TO FURNISH THOSE 
OBLIGATIONS WITHOUT THE ASSENT OF TWO-THIRDS OF THE VOTERS 


(4) Statement of facts relevant to the legal capacity of the city to 
contract 


By ordinance No. 66446, adopted by the council of the city of Los 
Angeles on April 23, 1930, the council resolved to give the board of 
water and power commissioners authority to execute the instrument 
under consideration, for and on behalf of and in the name of the city 
of Los Angeles. In our opinion this resolutton was effective under the 
charter of the city, article 6, section 78, and article 28, section 385, to 
give to the board whatever authority the council possessed to exe- 
cute this document on behalf of and in the name of the city, 

The instrument of April 26, 1930, deals with three principal matters. 

1. The making of a lease in the future by the United States to the 
city and the company, severally, of power-generating machinery. 

2. The operation of that machinery by the city for the purpose of 
generating power for other municipalities and the transmission of that 
power by the city to those municipalities over its own transmission line 
not yet constructed. 
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3. Tn generation of power by the city and tbe company for their 
ewn uses, respectively. 

Article 6 of the instrument provides that the United States will 
furnish and install generating equipment. At the present time the 
machinery has not been installed, nor has any work been undertaken 
upon any of the projects. Section 10 provides for a lease of machin- 
ery to the city and to the company. This is, of course, an agreement 
for a lease to be made in the future and can not be the present lease. 
Article 9 provides that the lessees shall pay the cost of the machinery 
installed for them, with interest at 4 per cent, in 10 equal installments. 
The first installment is to be payable on the June 1 next following 
the ylate when the machinery is ready for operation and water is avail- 
able therefor, as announced by the Secretary. The subsequent nine 
installments are payable on each June 1 thereafter following. The 
amount of machinery to be installed is left vague by article 8 of the 
instrument and this matter will be hereinbelow referred to. The Secre- 
tary, however, has stated that the machinery which he proposes to 
install under this instrument for the city and for which the city must 
pay will cost approximately $17,000,000, 

By article 10 (d) the city is made the generating agency for, among 
ethers, certain other municipalities. 

By article 14 the city covenants generally to furnish energy needed 
to meet allocations of energy te, among others, the municipalities. 

By article 25 (b) the city agrees to transmit over its main transmis- 
sion line, constructed for carrying Boulder Canyon power, all such 
power allocated to and used by each of the municipalities severally. 
The cost of this transmission line has been estimated by the Secretary 
to be $30,000,000, 

By article 20 it is provided that in case of the breach by a lessee 
of the terms and conditions ef this agreement to the extent that another 
allottee is deprived of all or any part of the electrieal energy to which 
it is entitled under the allocation set forth in article 14, the generation 
of which is to be effected by the lessee, the Secretary reserves the 
right to enter and operate the machinery at the cost of the lessee and 
thereafter, upon two years’ written notice, to terminate the contract. 


b. The constitution and statutes of California prevent the eity from 
incurring the liability set forth above without the assent of two-thirds 
of the qualified voters voting at an election to be held for that purpose 
Section 18 of article 11 of the Constitution of California provides 

that: 

“No * * + city * > è shall incur any indebtedness or lia- 
bility in any manner or for any purpose exceeding in any year the in- 
come and revenue provided for such year, without the assent of two 
thirds of the qualified electors thereof, voting at an election to be held 
for that purpose, nor unless before or at the time of incurring such 
indebtedness provision shalt be made for the collection of an annual 
tax sufficient to pay the interest on such indebtedness as it falls due, 
and also provision to constitute a sinking fund for the payment of the 
principal thereof on or before maturity, which shall not exceed 40 
years from the time of contracting the same * * * any indebted- 
ness or liability incurred contrary to this provision * * * shall be 
void.” 

By article 1, section 3, clause 4, of the charter of the city of Los 
Angeles the provisions of the bond act of 1901 (Stat. 1901, p. 27; 
Stat. 1927, p. 527) are made applicable to the city. Willmon v. Powell 
(91 Calif. App. 1; 266 Pac. 1029). 

The bond act of 1901 provides, in section 2, that whenever the 
legislative branch of any city shall determine that the public interest 
requires the carrying out of any project the cost of which will be too 
great to be paid out of the ordinary annual income and revenue of the 
municipality it may call a special election and submit to the qualified 
voters of the city the proposition of incurring a debt for the purpose 
set forth in the resolution, In section 3 it is provided that it shall 
require the votes of two-thirds of all the voters voting on any such 
proposition to authorize the issuance of bonds provided by the act. 

California Jurisprudence, volume 18, page 880, referring to the con- 
stitutional provision set forth above, says: 

“The provision means not only that an indebtedness incurred con- 
trary to its express inhibition is absolutely void but that each year’s 
income and revenue must pay each year’s indebtedness and liability, 
and that no indebtedness or liability incurred in any one year shall be 
paid out of the income and revenue of any future year.” 

See also San Francisco Gas Co. v. Brickwedal, 62 Calif. 641; Chester 
v. Carmichael, 187 Calif. 267; San Joaquin Light & Power Co. v. Ma- 
dera, 175 Calif. 229; Arthur v. City of Petaluma, 175 Calif. 216. For 
other cases so holding see 18 Calif. Jur. section 177, note 20. 

The question of when and the extent to which a Nability is incurred 
under the constitutional provision has been frequently before the Su- 
preme Court of California in connection with cases involving paymems 
to be made in installments. The earlier decisions in which this question 
arose were cases Involving the furnishing of services or materials in 
yearly installments and the payments therefor in yearly installments. 
In these cases the court held that a liability for an installment was not 
incurred until the consideration for that installment had been furnished 
and that therefore the Hability could be incurred provided there were 
adequate revenues to meet each Installment as it fell due. McBean v. 
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City of Fresno, 112 Calif. 159; 44 Pac. 359; Smilie v. Fresno, 112 
Calif. 311; 44 Pac. 556; Doland v. Clark, 143 Calif 176; 76 Pac. 958. 

In the more recent cases decided fy the Supreme Court of California, 
however, the consideration to be furnished by the contracting party was 
not to be furnished in installments but was furnished at one time. 
The payments, however, were by the purported contract spread over a 
period of years. In these caseg the Supreme Court of California held 
that the liability was incurred when the consideration was furnished 
and that the liability could not under the Constitution be incurred 
unless the revenues of the city were adequate in the year when the con- 
sideration was furnished to meet the entire installments, no matter over 
what future period the payment of these installments was spread. In 
re City and County of San Francisco, 195 Calif. 426; 223 Pac. 965; 
Mahoney v. San Francisco, 201 Calif. 248; 257 Pac. 47; Chester v. 
Carmichael, 187 Calif. 287; 201 Pac. 925. 

In the cases of Chester v. Carmichael and Mahoney v. San Francisco, 
supra, the Supreme Court of California reviewed the earlier cases and 
limited them strictly to the type of contract involved in those cases. 

In the Mahoney case the court said: 

We do not understand that the force and effect of the constitutional 
restrictions may be avoided—however beneficial such an avoidance may 
appear to be to the municipality by permitting it to carry forward its 
plans—that expenditures may be incurred fer improvements and for 
other public uses for which the municipality is liable and which, though 
not definifely fixed or even estimated, will inevitably exceed the income 
and revenue provided for the fiseal year in which the contract is entered 
into, or any future year, because, perchance, the question of the ability 
of the municipality to meet its obligations is left In a state of doubt 
or uncertainty occasioned by the phraseology of the contract, or upon the 
theory that the possible occurrence of an event which in all probability 
will not happen may happen, or the possible failure of a condition which 
must from the logie of the situation be performed will not be per- 
formed. If this be the rule of construction, the restriction provisions 
of the Constitution and charter would become practically nullities and 
there would be no opportunity for the taxpayers to be heard as to the 
incurring of indebtedness or liability that would become a charge upon 
the future income or revenue of municipal and public corporations. It 
would praetically put an end to bond issues as provided by the Con- 
stitution with respect to the incurring of future indebtedness or 
liability. If a vast indebtedness or liability may be incurred by con- 
tract whereby the payment is postponed to a future year, and which 
would beyond question exceed the income that could or would reason- 
ably be expected to be provided for, a condition would be brought about 
similar to that stated in Arthur v. City of Petaluma (175 Cal. 216; 
165 Pae. 698), which affords a striking example of the bardship that 
follows a failure to observe the organie law and which should be 
avoided in the interests of a sound public policy.” 

Under the foregoing decisions of the Supreme Court of California, it 
is clear that the obligation of the city to pay the cost of the generating 
facilities to be furnished by the United States in the present case would 
become a liability when the consideration moving from the United 
States is furnished; that is, when the dam and power facilities are 
butlt and the water te operate the latter made available. It would be 
immaterial that this liability could be paid over à period of years. 
That affects merely the method of payment. As to that liability, there 
would be no further consideration to be furnished by the United States. 

Payments for the use of falling water would perhaps fall in a differ- 
ent category. These payments are for services to be furnished by the 
United States from year to year, and presumably no liability to be in- 
curred until the consideration had been given therefor. We shall, how- 
ever, discuss in the following subdivision of this part the effect of the 
constitutional provision upon the ability of the United States to enforce 
payments for these services, 

The decisions of the Supreme Court of California are also clear that 
under the present instrument the obligation of the city to furnish a 
power transmission line would be a liability incurred in a single year 
within the meaning of the constitutional revision, and this would be true 
irrespective of any futare contracts which the city might enter into to 
spread the payments for this power Hne over a period of years. Further- 
more, it is immaterial whether or not there is in the contract a direct 
promise from the city to the United States to furnish the power line. It 
is enough if elther there is an implied promise (18 Cal. Jur. 880, 881) 
or if the furnishing of the line by the city is necessary for it to preserve 
rights acquired by it by the contract, and if the failure to furnish the 
line enables the United States to terminate the contract and forfeit the 
lease. Chester v. Carmichael] (187 Cal. 287 at 293, and In re City and 
County of San Francisco, 195 Cal. 426, 439, 442.) 

We make no attempt to estimate for the present or any future year 
the revenue and income of the city of Los Angeles which is or may 
be free for expenditure upon this project, because it will be apparent 
and coneeded that there can be no reasonable expectation that in 
any year there will be revenues unappropriated sufficient to permit, 
under the constitution, the incurring of a liability of $17,000,000, the 
estimated cost of the facilities, and $30,000,000, the estimated cost of 
the transmission line, or of either liability. If any support for this 
statement is needed it may be found im the fact that in two recent 
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instances in which the city wished to incur liabilities fer approxi- 

mately $11,000,000 and $38,800,000, respectively, for public works, 

the propositions were submitted to the voters. 

The bald fact, therefore, is that the city, without the assent of the 
voters, is purporting to commit the city to two future liabilities of 
$17,000,000 and $30,000,000, respectively. These amounts, as the 
court said in the Mahoney case, “ will inevitably exceed the income 
and revenue provided for the fiscal year in which the contract is 
entered into, or any future year.” As the court said further, the 
constitutional limitation which makes such an attempt a nullity can 
not be avoided “ because perchance, the question of the ability of the 
municipality to meet its obligations is left in a state of doubt or 
uncertainty occasioned by the phraseology of the contract.” If such a 
contract as this could be validly made “it would practically put an 
end to bond issues as provided by the constitution with respect to 
the incurring of future indebtedness or liability.” 

The purpose of the constitutional provision is to give an opportunity 
to the voters to pass upon the incurring of indebtedness or liabilities 
which may become charges upon the future income or revenue of mu- 
nicipã! corporations. If a liability incurred, no matter when payable, 
can be discharged from the income or revenues of the year in which 
it is incurred that liability may, under the constitution, be incurred by 
the city without reference to the voters. If, however, the liability is 
too great to be paid out of the income and revenue of the year in 
which it is incurred and therefore must become a charge upon future 
revenues, the constitution provides that the proposition of incurring 
the liability must be submitted to the voters and assented to by two- 
thirds of those voting upon it. 

That this is the acknowledged law of California is strongly indicated 
by the purchase agreement dated May 26, 1919, entered into between 
the Southern California Edison Co. and the city of Los Angeles and set 
forth in hearings before the House Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, in H. R. 2903, Part I, 442. 
That contract provided for the purchase by the city from the company 
of the company’s electric distributing system situated within the cor- 
porate limits of the city for a price of $11,000,000, together with such 
sum as shall be equivalent to the amount of money necessarily ex- 
pended by the company on extensions and betterments after June 30, 
1919. Article 4 of that contract provides as follows: 

“The sums mentioned in paragraph 1 hereof to be paid by the 
city to the company or any part thereof shall be payable and said 
properties shall be transferred and conveyed as aforesaid only in the 
event that on or before June 30, 1920, an issue of bonds of said, the 
city of Los Angeles, authorized by the voters of said city, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring the above-described properties or for that and other 
purposes shall be issued and sold and said sum shall be paid only 
out of the proceeds of the sale of said bonds.” 

On Tuesday, May 20, 1930, the voters of Los Angeles had submitted 
to them the following proposition : 

“Shall the city of Los Angeles incur a bonded debt in the sum 
of $38,800,000 for the acquisition, construction, and completion by the 
city of Los Angeles of a certain revenue producing municipal improve- 
ment, to wit, the acquisition, construction, and „completion of water- 
works, including lands, water, water rights, reservoir dams, distributing 
mains, and other ‘necessary works and property for supplying the city 
of Los Angeles and its inhabitants with water, the estimated cost of 
which is $38,800,000,” 

In our opinion, the city of Los Angeles has no power to incur a lia- 
* bility to pay the United States a total consideration of $17,000,000, 
in 10 installments, on account of the cost of furnishing facilities that 
shall be leased to the city by the United States or to incur a lia- 
bility to furnish a transmission line the cost of which may equal or 
exceed $30,000,000, without submitting such proposition to the quali- 
fied voters of the city and obtaining the assent of two-thirds of said 
voters voting thereon to incur such liability and to issue bonded indebt- 
edness in the amount thereof. The instrument under consideration 
which purports to commit the city to the incurring of such liabilities 
is in our opinion null and void. 

c. The opinion of the Solicitor of the Department of the Interior that 
the city of Los Angeles has authority to enter into the instrument 
under discussion and that payments of amounts which may be due the 
United States under that instrument can be enforced by mandamus is, 
with due deference, in our opinion incorrect 
We have had the opportunity of examining an opinion given by the 

Solicitor of the Department of the Interior under date of May 6, 1930. 

The solicitor apparently concludes on the first page of that opinion 

that the city of Los Angeles has authority under its charter to incur 

the obligations provided for in this instrument. The solicitor, however, 
fails to consider the limitations imposed by the constitution of Cali- 
fornia on the capacity of a municipality to incur obligations. These 
limitations have been discussed fully. They are in our opinion con- 
clusive against the capacity of the city to incur the obligations referred 
to above, sought to be imposed by the instrument. The case of Gillette 

Herzog Manufacturing Co. v. Canyon County (85 Fed. 396), cited with 

approval by the solicitor on page 7 of his opinion, is conclusive authority 

in favor of the views expressed by us above and states that a munici- 
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pallty limited by a constitution almost identical with the constitution 
of California had no authority to enter into the contract in question and 
that even though the other contracting party had furnished the entire con- 
sideration required of it—in that case, the building of a bridge—the 
party was entirely without redress of any sort against the city. 

But for another reason the opinion of the solicitor that the United 
States might by mandamus force the city to make payments to it is in 
our opinion incorrect, and this reason is applicable not only to prevent 
enforcement of any payments to the United States on account of the 
cost of installing generating equipment but is also applicable to pay- 
ments which the United States may seek to recover on account of the 
use of falling water for generating purposes, o 

It is the law of California that except where resources have been 
provided by a bond issue assented to by two-thirds of the voters of a 
municipality no liability or indebtedness of the municipality can be 
paid either voluntarily or as the result of judicial process except from 
the revenue of the year in which the liability was incurred. This is 
clearly stated in the case of Arthur v. City of Petaluma (175 Calif. 
216). In that case the facts were as follows: 

Arthur did some printing for the city in the fiscal year 1910-11, 
When the liability was incurred there was sufficient money in the city 
treasury of the revenue of that fiscal year to pay it. He filed a claim 
for payment on March 28, 1911, but at that time the revenues provided 
for the fiscal year had been entirely exhausted and his claim was there- 
fore disallowed. He then sued the city and obtained a judgment. The 
county clerk certified the judgment to the auditor in accordance with 
the law providing for the payment of judgments. The city counsel 
included in the tax levy for 1916-17 a sum expressly devoted to pay- 
ment of the judgment and sufficient to pay the same. The tax was 
collected and in the treasury but the city refused to pay the claim on 
the ground that section 18 of Article XI of the constitution of Cali- 
fornia precluded payment of a liability incurred in any year from 
revenue received in another year. 

Arthur then brought a proceeding in mandate to compel allowance 
and payment of his claim. The defense of the city was sustained by 
the court. The court said: 

“The fact that petitioner has obtained judgment 7 the city 
for the amount of his claim in an action brought for that purpose 
does not avoid the application of this constitutional provision. The 
Judgment, of course, conclusively determines the question of the validity 
of his claim, but it still remains that, by reason of that provision, 
it can not be paid out of the revenues of a fiscal year other than the 
one in which the liability or indebtedness was created.” 

This case is the unquestioned law of the State of California. See 
18 Cal. Jur. page 887, section 182; see also Dillon on Municipal 
Corporations, fifth edition volume 1, page 410. 

Thus the limitation imposed upon the municipalities by the con- 
stitution of California is twofold. In the absence of the assent of 
two-thirds of the voters 

(a) The city can not create an obligation In excess of revenues pro- 
vided and not appropriated for the year in which the liability is or 
is to be incurred. Any liability sought to be incurred in excess of 
such revenues is void; and 

(b) Even if adequate revenues exist at the time the liability is 
incurred, if those revenues are subsequently used for other purposes 
the creditor is entirely without legal remedy since under the constitu- 
tion of the State the courts of California have held that an indebted- 
ness can only be discharged out of the revenues provided in the years 
in which it was incurred and that it can not be discharged either 
voluntarily or to pay a judgment out of the revenues of any other 
year. This has been held in a case in which it was sought to direct 
the payment by mandamus, the remedy relied upon by the solicitor 
in his opinion. 


2. THE INSTRUMENT “ CONTRACT FOR LEASE OF POWER PRIVILEGR" DOES 
NOT IMPOSE ANY ABSOLUTE OBLIGATION UPON THE CITY OR COMPANY TO 
TAKE OR PAY FOR ENERGY. ANY OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED ARE PURELY 
CONDITIONS OF PRESERVING THEIR ALLOCATIONS. FURTHERMORE, EVEN 
SUCH CONDITIONAL OBLIGATIONS ARE NOT FOR ANY FIXED AMOUNT OF 
ENERGY 


Article 16 of the instrument provides: 

“In consideration of this lease the lessees severally agree: 

“1. To pay the United States for the use of falling water for the 
generation of energy for their own use, respectively, by equipment 
leased hereunder (except as otherwise provided in art. 17 hereof), as 
follows: 

„(a) $0.00163 per kilowatt-hour for firm energy; 

“(b) $0.0005 per kilowatt-hour for secondary energy.” 

Article 17 provides: 

“The total payments made by each lessee for firm energy avallable 
in any year (June 1 to May 31, inclusive), whether any energy is 
generated or not, exclusive of its payments for use of machinery, shall 
be not less than the number of kilowatt-hours of firm energy available 
to said lessee and which said lessee is obligated to take and/or pay for 
during said year multiplied by $0.001063. * * * Provided, however, 
That in order to afford a reasonable time for the respective lessees to 
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absorb the energy contracted for the minimum annual payments by each 
for the first three years after energy is ready for delivery to such 
lessees, respectively, as announced by the Secretary shall be as follows, 
in percentages of ultimate annual obligation, to take and/or pay for firm 
energy : 

First year, 55 per cent. 

Second year, 70 per cent, 

Third year, 85 per cent. 

Fourth year and all subsequent years, 100 per cent. 

Thus, to determine the payments, if any, which the lessees agree to 
make, we must find in the contract provisions showing: 

1, The number of kilowatt-hours which are to be available, 
and also 

2. The number of kilowatt-hours available to each lessee which said 
lessee is obligated to take or pay for. 

The kilowatt-hours available will depend upon the generating ma- 
chinery installed (article 8) and the falling water made available (arti- 
cle 21). Article 8 provides that the lessee shall notify the Secretary of 
their respective generating requirements in order that the United 
States may be able to determine the type and initial and maximum 
ultimate generating capacity of the generating equipment to be installed 
in the power plant. Generating units and other equipment to be in- 
stalled by the United States shall be in sufficient number and of suf- 
cient capacity to generate the energy allocated te and taken by the 
lessees and the various allottees served by each lessee, as stated in arti- 
cle 14 hereof, upon the load factors stated by the respective allottees 
with proper allowance for the combined load factors of all allottees 
served by each lessee. Each lessee shall give notice to the Secretary of 
the date at which it requires its generating equipment to be ready for 
operation, such notice to be given at least three years before said date. 
If a lesser number of generating units is initially installed, the United 
States will furnish and install at a later date or from time to time on 
like terms, such additional units as with the original installation will 
generate the energy allocated * . 

Article 9 (b) provides that no charge shall be made against either 
lessee on account of cost of machinery required to be installed in 
consequence of execution of a contract for electrical energy by a 
State unless such machinery is to be used partially for the benefit 
of such lessee. From the foregoing provisions it is clear that the 
capacity of the generating units initially installed will be determined 
by the generating requirements of the two lessees in accordance with 
the notification which the lessees are required to make to the Secretary. 
Thereafter additional units may be installed if necessary to meet 
the requirements of the lessees or if and when contracts are made 
with other allottees, including the States. Plainly the additional 
units are not to be installed except in pursuance of the execution of 
contracts with the allottees for the energy allocated or some part 
thereof. Thus the energy available will be at the outset the capacity 
of the units installed to meet the requirements of which the lessees 
have notified the Secretary. Subsequently the energy available may 
be increased as additional units are installed in consequence of the 
execution of contracts with other allottees, This must be so because 
energy can not be available in excess of the capacity of the generating 
units installed. 

So far as falling water available is concerned, article 21 provides 
that in the event of discontinuance of falling water the minimum 
payments shall be reduced by the ratio that the total number of hours 
of such discontinuance bears to 8,760. However, falling water is of 
no yalue unless generating unite capable of using it have been in- 
stalled. It is therefore our opinion that the total energy available 
within the meaning of article 17 is determined by the capacity of the 
units installed as set forth above reduced by the proportionate time 
during which such units are rendered unavailable for generating 
purposes through the discontinuance of falling water. 

Article 17, however, does not make the lessees severally Mable for 
any fixed amount of energy available. The minimum payments are to 
be determined not only with relation to the amount of energy available 
but also with respect to the amount of such available energy which the 
lessees severally are obligated to take and pay for. We turn therefore 
to the instrument once again to determine what, if anything, it provides 
in respect of the amount of energy which each lessee is obligated to 
take. The only articles which throw any light upon this inquiry are 
articles 14 and 15. Article 15 merely defines the term “firm energy 
us being for the first year of operation 4,240,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
For each subsequent year the amount defined is to be decreased by 
8,760,000 kilowatt-hours per year. This article obviously imposes 
no obligations. 

Article 14, so far as relevant to any supposed obligation assumed 
by the lessees, is as follows: 


“ALLOCATION OF ENERGY 


14. The Secretary reserves and, as against the lessees, may exercise 
the power in accordance with the provisions of thig contract to con- 
tract with the other allottees named in this article for the furnishing 
of energy to such allottees at transmission voltage in accordance with 
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the allocation to each such allottee, and the Secretary is authorized 
by each lessee to enforce as against it the rights acquired by such other 
allottees under such contracts, Each lessee severally in accordance 
with the agency designations made in paragraph (d) of article 10, 
covenants to generate and furnish energy, at transmission voltage, 
needed to meet the following requirements of the allottees (other than 
lessees) named below, the allocations of firm energy being made in 
percentages of the total firm energy as defined in article 15 hereof, to 
be delivered to such allottees at said Boulder Dam power plant. 


“OF FIRM EXERGY 


“a. To the State of Nevada * * 18 per cent . 

“b. To the State of Arizona * è 18 percent * . 

“ec. To the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, so 
much energy as may be needed and used for pumping Colorado River 
water into and in its aqueduct for the use of such district within 
the following limits: 

1. Not exceeding 36 per cent of sald total firm energy, plus. 

"d. To the municipalities (stating. them), 6 per cent . 

“e, To the city of Los Angeles, 13 per cent. 

“f, To Southern California Edison Co. (Ltd.) (and other named pri- 
vate corporations), 9 per cent. 

“The foregoing allocations are subject to the following conditions: 

“(i) So much of the energy allocated to the States—36 per cent of 
the firm energy—and not in use by them, or failing their use, by the 
district for the above purposes, shall be taken and paid for, one-half by 
the city and one-half by the company. 

(ii) All of the energy allocated to the municipalities * * * ag 
is not so contracted for, or, if contracted for, not used by them directly 
or under contract for municipal purposes and/or distribution to their 
inhabitants shall be taken and paid for by the city. 

„(in) So much of the energy allocated to the Southern Sierras Power 
Co., the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Electric Co., and the Los Angeles 
Gas & Electric Corporation as is not firmly contracted for by them, sev- 
erally, in compliance with regulations of the Secretary on or before 
April 15, 1931, shall be taken and paid for by the company.” 

* * * . — . . 

There can be no doubt that down to the words the foregoing alloca- 
tions are subject to the following conditions,” article 14 contains no 
words which directly or by any possible construction can be said to 
impose any obligation upon either of the to take and pay for any 
energy. In fact, the covenant which the lessees make in the second 
sentence of article 14 to generate and furnish energy expressly excepts 
from the covenant energy required to meet the allocations to the lessees 
stated below. Reading articles 14 and 15 together, it is apparent that 
an allocation is merely a reservation for, a setting aside for, a division 
among the allottees of certain defined ultimate potential generating 
capacity. Such an allocation obviously is net intended te and can not 
pass title to anything not in being so as to commit the allottee to pay 
the purchase price thereof. If it had been intended to commit the 
lessees to generate, take, and/or pay for the full amount of energy 
reserved for them it would have been a very simple thing to have 80 
provided in the contract. However, there is not only no such provision 
in the article, but the only covenant which the article contains is in the 
portion under discussion, which expressly excepts from its provisions an 
obligation to generate energy allotted to the lessees, respectively. N 

We turn, then, to the remaining portion of the article imposing the 
conditions to determine the purpose and meaning of that portion. After 
making the allocations discussed above the article states that the allo- 
cations are subject to the following conditions,” the conditions being 
to take and pay for energy allocated to certain other allottees and 
not taken by them. As stated above, an allottee of an allocation has 
merely an equitable right to certain future potential generating capacity. 
Such a right subject to a condition is common in the law. An illustra- 
tion of an equitable right subject to a condition is the right of a pur- 
chaser of property subject to a mortgage. There is no obligation upon 
the purchaser to pay the mortgage, but if he does not pay the mortgage 
he will lose his right. That is obviously the purpose and meaning of 
the conditions in the present case. ‘The right of the lessees to have 
power reserved for them is subject to the conditions set forth in article 
14. Their rights to the allocation can be preserved only so long as 
they perform the conditions. If they fail to perform the conditions, 
the allocations subject to the conditions are lost to them. 

This, however, does not mean that in order to preserve their re 
spective rights in their allocations the lessees respectively must neces- 
sarily pay for the full amount of energy allotted to the other allottees 
mentioned in the conditions. This is so for two reasons, both found in 
the express language of the instrument. First, the conditions are to 
“take and pay for.“ Energy can not be taken unless and until the 
generating capacity necessary to generate has been installed; and, second, 
this language in the conditions is clearly consistent with and designed 
to be consistent with the language of article 17, defining the minimum 
annual payments, which provides that such minimum annual payments 
shall be determined with relation to “the number of kilowatt-hours of 
firm energy available to each lessee and which said lessee is obligated 
to take and/or pay for.” 
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Thus although the instrument in this respect is drawn with singular 
confusion, the meaning of the provisions is clear enough when the vari- 
ous articles are analyzed and the complementary provisions stated to- 
gether. Stated in terms of its practical application our conclusions in 
regard to the obligations imposed upon the lessees to take and pay for 
energy are as follows: 

1. There is no obligation upon either lessee to take and/or pay for 
any energy except as a condition to preserve their respective rights in 
their respective allocations. If a lessee takes and/or pays for no energy 
whatever such lessee loses its allocation. In such a case, however, 
there is no provision of the instrument under which the United States 
could bring suit against such lessee and require it to take and/or pay 
for any energy. 

2. If, however, a lessee desires to maintain its right to its allocation 

it can do so by making the minimum payments required in article 17 
which are determined by ascertaining the amount of energy available 
and which such lessee is required by conditions (i), (ii), or (iii) to 
take. In other words, a lessee is required in order to preserve its allo- 
cation to pay for the energy actually taken by it or the energy referred 
to in the various conditions applicable to such lessee and available— 
whichever is greater. 
3. Thus, if in consequence of contracts made with the States and 
the other allottees the total generating capacity contemplated by article 
15 is installed the total minimum payments which the city must make 
in order to preserve its allocation can not exceed 24 per cent of 4,240,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, and the total minimum payments which the 
company must make in order to preserve its allocation can not exceed 
27 per cent of 4,240,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or a total of 51 per cent. 
If the energy available is less than the foregoing the obligations to take 
and pay for in order to preserye allocations are correspondingly less in 
absolute sums. There is no obligation upon either lessee to pay a 
greater amount unless the energy actually taken by such lessee ex- 
ceeds such amount and neither lessee need take any energy whatever if 
it is prepared by reason thereof to lose its right to its allocation. 


8, THE INSTRUMENT IS NOT A COMPLIANCE WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT, SECTION 4 (B) 


The act, in our opinion, does not confide to the judgment of the 
Secretary the determination of the validity or enforceability of a con- 
tract made by him. His judgment is confined to the adequacy of the 
amounts provided to be paid the instrument. Upon that his judg- 
ment may be conclusive. But if, as a matter of law, the instrument is 
not a valid contract then it is a nullity and no provision whatever has 
been made for the payments set forth therein. Furthermore, if, as a 
matter of law, the instrument does not provide for the payments which 
the Secretary states are necessary in his judgment, then, also, he has 
not made provision by contract for revenues adequate in his judgment 
to repay the United States. 

For the reasons set forth above the instrument fails to meet both of 
these tests. In our opinion, it is, as a matter of law, a nullity because 
the city has not the legal capacity to assume the obligations sought to 
be assumed. Also, in our opinion, it wholly fails, as a matter of law, 
to obligate the city or the company to pay the revenues (adequate in 
the judgment of the Secretary) out of which the cost of the dam is to 
be amortized. 

CONCLUSION 


It is, therefore, our opinion that: 

1. Contracts made in pursuance of section 4 (b) of the Boulder 
Canyon project act must be, as a matter of law, valid, enforceable con- 
tracts and must, as a matter of law, obligate the contractors to pay 
revenues determined by the Secretary to be necessary and adequate to 
reimburse the United States. The amount of revenues necessary and 
adequate is left to the judgment of the Secretary. But the validity, 
enforceability, and legal effect of the contracts are matters of law and 
not for the judgment of the Secretary. 

2. The instrument, Contract for Delivery of Water, executed by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California and dated April 
24, 1930, is void for want of mutuality and is not a contract. 

8. The instrument, Contract for Electrical Energy, executed by the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California and dated April 
26, 1930, is void for want of mutuality and is not a contract. 

4. The attempted contract between the city of Los Angeles and the 
United States contained within the instrument dated April 26, 1930, 
is void and the city’s alleged obligations under it unenforceable, because 
entered into without the assent of two-thirds of the voters in violation 
of the California constitution. 

5. The condition required to be performed by the Secretary by section 
4 (b) of the Boulder Canyon project act before any money is appropri- 
ated for the construction of said dam or power plant, or any construc- 
tion work done or contracted for has not been performed by the execu- 
tion of the instruments submitted to us. 

Respectfully, 
COVINGTON, BURLING & RUBLEE, 
By DEAN ACHESON, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 23, 1930. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, now, I ask that the opinion 
in regard to Boulder Dam contracts be referred to the Senate 
Committee on Printing, as I desire to have the same printed 
also as a Senate document. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, what particular demand for 
that document justifies its being printed as a Senate document? 

Mr. ASHURST. It relates to the validity of the so-called 
Boulder Dam contracts for the sale of water and electrical 
energy. 

Mr. McNARY. Does it affect private contracts or some action 
of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. ASHURST. It relates to and discusses the contracts 
entered into by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the opinion will 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 


LIGHT AND POWER RATES 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor an article entitled“ Tacoma Gives Cheap- 
est Light in the Country,” written by Mr. Homer T. Bone and 
printed in the Progressive. It explains the low rate for electric 
power furnished by the municipal plant in the city of Tacoma. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TACOMA GIVES CHEAPEST LIGHT IN THE CoUNTRY—PUBLICLY OWNED 
System Maxine Bia EXPANSION PLANS FOR FUTURE 


Tacoma gives to its people the cheapest light and power rate in the 
United States. And this outstanding service is possible through public 
ownership of one of the finest power systems in the world. The enor- 
mous increase of consumption due in large part to these cheap rates is 
forcing the city to reach out for more sources of power to meet the 
future demands on the system. A short time ago the city filed on 
what is called the Packwood Lake power site. This site will produce 
about 60,000 horsepower with a water head of 1,800 feet. The city 
also plans to further develop the Nisqually River power site (on which 
its first small 32,000 horsepower plant was built) by building a huge 
dam acros the river and creating a large lake that will produce 300,000 
horsepower of electric energy. Both the Packwood and greater Nis- 
qually projects will follow the present expansion of the Lake Cushman 
development. It thus appears that Tacoma has under its control and 
expects to develop in the future sources of electric energy in excess of 
50,000 horsepower. And this will be the property of the people and a 
never-ending source of the cheapest power in the Nation. Tacoma is 
showing the country what a city can do for its own people. 


OPERATING COSTS LOW 
The operating costs of the Tacoma light system are lower than those 
of its private competitors in this State. It does not carry in this 
account the inevitable political contributions so necessary to the pro- 
gram of the private combines. And it pays union scales of wages to 
its men, which, incidentally, are considerably higher than those paid 
by its private opponent. The city enjoys a complete monopoly of 
all lighting business and a practical monopoly of all the industrial 
power business within the city. The city charter excludes competition 
in the lighting field, and the one private competitor in the industrial 
power field has been denied a renewal of its franchise, which expires 
in June, 1930. It now has about 30 customers. 
The diversion of funds from the light system will be interesting to 
your readers. In 1927, the city expended light funds as follows: 


Per cent 
Interest on bonded) eb. —L—ñ 13. 1 
Depreciation et orale Be aenar and betterments 222 27. 0 
Senne !. ea 24. 4 
Expended on Cushman project 4. 3 
F828 ——TVTVT—TbDvu—T—— ee = RE 26.5 
Tarep- 20 te 11 go a cea ie ee 4.7 


(This tax rate is now 7% per cent, in 1030.) 


The domestic light rate begins at 4½ cents and drops to 1 cent 
per kilowatt-hour. A small home gets the l-cent rate after using 20 
kilowatt-hours of current. The larger the home, the more it must 
use at 4%½ cents before getting the 1-cent rate. Floor space is meas- 
ured to apply this primary 4% cent rate. This means that practically 
every home in Tacoma can use most of the current on the 1-cent rate. 
Hundreds of bomes have a heating rate of one-half cent per kilowatt- 
hour, and there are apartments in Tacoma heated exclusively by 
electricity, with no chimney. 

The commercial power rate is in accordance with the quantity used 
in any one month, as measured in kilowatt-hours. For the purpose 
of computing the bill, the number of kilowatt-hours of electric current 
is divided into two portions: 

(1) The number of kilowatt-hours equal to or less than seventy times 
the load measured in kilowatts. 

(2) Any remaining kilowatt-hours after subtracting a number equal 
to seventy times the load measured in kilowatts. 

The first portion shall be charged in accordance to schedule No. 1 
below, and the second portion according to schedule No. 2 below: 
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Schedule No. 1. First 5,000 kilowatt-hours, 2 cents per kilowatt- 
hour; excess 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, 

Schedule No. 2. First 20,000 kilowatt-hours, one-half cent per kilo- 
watt-hour; excess three-tenths of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

There is a minimum charge of 75 cents per horsepower or $1 per 
kilowatt of maximum demand, except where the voltage is greater 
than 500 volts or where the service is what is known as an emergency 
or breakdown service, where the minimum charge is fixed by the com- 
missioner, Contracts for blocks of power greater than 1,000 kilowatts, 
or for any special length of time, will be negotiated individually with 
the approval of the city council. The charter allows the city council 
to make power contracts extending for 10 years. 


COMMERCIAL LIGHTING RATE 


The commercial lighting rate runs from 3½ cents down to one-half 
cent per kilowatt-hour where the load goes over 2,500 kilowatt-hours 
per month. The charge for this service is slightly increased where the 
city furnishes fixtures, lamps, and renewal service. Churches and 
fraternal organizations receive the same rate as dwellings. 

Underlying the principle of public ownership is the sane and healthy 
practice of retiring any debt against the plant, in large yearly install- 
ments. The present debt of the Tacoma Light Department ($5,685,000) 
is wholly due to very recent expansions in connection with the new 
Cushman development. This debt will disappear in a very few years. 
Prior to the issuance of these bonds the light department was entirely 
free of debt. This practice should be contrasted with that of private 
companies which never retire their stock and bond issues. If a bond 
issue is retired, it is generally a refunding process which leaves the 
debt intact, with the usual costs incident to such a transaction. Stocks 
and bonds of private power companies constitute a perpetual debt upon 
which the public must forever pay interest and dividends. Systems of 
private financing do not permit of any relief from this burden. The 
defects are inherent in the system of private financing. Under sys- 
tems of public regulation where a rate base is determined by State 
regulatory bodies, there is always a struggle, which is political in char- 
acter, to inflate this rate base out of all true proportions to legitimate 
investments. This has been proved times without number in the now 
celebrated reproduction-cost cases before the courts. 

By injecting fictitious values into a rate base, these cémpanies escape 
the charge of watering their stock, for by this process of law they are 
permitted to water a rate base, which is infinitely more clever. The 
tragic part of the story is that this is accomplished under forms of law. 


TRUSTS AND FINANCES 


All over the country gigantic power concerns are merging into huge 
trusts, occupying vast areas of territory. Every one of these mergers 
calls for a readjustment of the financial structures of the companies, 
which means new and added values on which the public must forever 
pay interest and dividends. Systems of public regulation of these pri- 
vate companies generally exclude competition (through so-called cer- 
tificate of necessity laws) thereby creating a soulless monopoly. 
Thoughtful people will contrast this form of perpetuating burdens on 
the people with the wholesome system used in Tacoma where plant 
expansions are financed with utility bonds which are paid off within a 
few years from plant earnings, which ultimately result in the plant 
becoming the absolute property of the people without a dollar of capital 
investment therein. Under such a system there remains nothing but 
operating expenses to pay, and a proper reserve for depreciation. The 
system is simple, sane, and satisfactory, and has been proven to be such 
by a lifetime of experience. No careful lawyer will challenge the feasi- 
bility and safety of such a set-up. 

Under systems of public regulation, if a private power company does 
not make what it considers an adequate return on its rate base, all that 
it need do is to raise its rates. Its return on this valuation for rate- 
making purposes is practically guaranteed by law. In this return“ 
the company may include all of its operating expenses in which are 
incorporated contributions for political purposes. The people are thus 
placed In the position of being compelled, involuntarily, to contribute to 
the political manipulation of the private companies which is aimed at 
maintaining the highest rate that can be imposed under the law. 


PROSPERITY AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a pamphlet entitled “Can President 
Hoover Assure Equitable Prosperity?” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the pamphlet was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

CAN PRESIDENT HOOVER Assure EQUITABLE PROSPERITY? 
By 8. S. Taber 
CHAPTER I. PRIVILEGE IN THE TARIFF 
That President Hoover is to be highly commended for his quick action 


in calling into conference financial, industrial, and labor leaders to pro- 
vide a remedy for the present business situation, no one will deny. 
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But is it possible for the President or any of his counselors to 
present a method whereby equitable prosperity can be assured, without 
changing our revenue or tax laws? 

That our present prosperity is not equitable will be generally ad- 
mitted. A brief survey reveals, that in spite of our 140 years of con- 
stitutional government, we have succeeded in creating such a concentra- 
tion of wealth, as the world has never seen before. 

In figurative language, we have developed a towering mountain, whose 
peak above the clouds is almost invisible, while the surrounding country 
resembles a low, flat plain, some portions of which are below the sea 
level. 

Taking the figures from the income-tax department, we find there are 
496 citizens having incomes of $1,000,000 and over: Twenty-four citi- 
zens drawing $5,000,000 and over while 40,000 citizens are millionaires, 

In contrast, there are less than two and a half million citizens that 
are able to pay any income tax at all, showing that about 118,000,000 
people, only had incomes sufficient and insufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

It requires no lengthy study to connect the 86 per cent that Secre- 
tary of Labor Davis says are poor, with many evils in our economic 
life. Even the so-called crime wave is continually furnished material 
by both extremes of our social order—the froth and the dregs. We 
can trace to this great mass of poverty our miserable housing conditions 
and the slum districts; also the condemnation of 2,000,000 children, 
between 10 and 15 years to practical slavery; and again to that vast 
increasing army of involuntary unemployed, that even since 1921 mod- 
ern inyentions have increased by some 2,300,000 workers. 

Taking a few statistics from United States Government reports, we find 
that of 100 men at 65 years of age, 36 are dead or are physical wrecks; 
54 financial wrecks, living on charity; 5 are still on the treadmill and 
5 are wealthy. 

For those who are living comfortably and are inclined to regard the 
presentation of disagreeable facts as gross exaggerations, a brief ex- 
traet from the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, who, of all men in the 
United States should know the truth, is here introduced. Speaking 
before the “ master farmers” of Kansas recently, he is reported as say- 
ing, “All but about 6 per cent of our markets are within the Nation, 
We are our own best customers, yet literally millions of our people are 
without any purchasing power whatever, because they have no jobs, and 
other and more millions are unable to buy what they need, not to say 
what they want, because of chronically inadequate wages. In the 
neighborhood of 10,000,000 of our gainfully employed eatn only from 
25 to 30 cents an hour. In some sections of the country and in certain 
industries the hourly rates are as low as 15 cents 

You will find 40,000 idle men in Detroit, 50,000 in New York, as 
many more in Philadelphia and proportional numbers in other industrial 
centers, 

From the above portrayal of existing business conditions it is evi- 
dent that some monkey wrench must be obstructing the smooth running 
of our economic machine. In fact many thinking men throughout 
the Nation agree that concentrated wealth signifies concentrated eco- 
nomic and political power. As expressed by Mr. Brisbane, “ One hun- 
dred men undoubtedly have more power than the rest of our one 
hundred and twenty millions,” and again, “Calvin Coolidge says our 
democracy has shown ability to take care of itself. It might be more 
accurately said that our plutocracy has proved its ability to take care 
of our democracy, giving it steady work, and as good wages as democ- 
racy can reasonably expect.” 

Having given a rather pessimistic but fairly faithful representation 
of the present economic situation in these United States, let us dis- 
cover, if possible, the trick in our legal system that continually works 
injustice to the creators of wealth, by robbing the many to enrich the 
few. 

It is so interwoven in our economic life that the average citizen 
rarely gives it consideration. If the business world is slack and the 
economic shoe pinches, investigation is usually arrested by the terms, 
“hard times“; “industrial depression“; “lack of trade“; etc. Never- 
theless, with a little persistence the villainous cause of inequity can be 
found in our tax laws, and its name is “ Privilege.” 

Using dictionary language, privilege is “a special and exclusive 
power conferred by law on particular persons, and ordinarily in 
derogation of the common right.” In other words, man-made law 
(that can be unmade) confers upon some particular citizens the right 
and power to tax all other citizens. 

This privilege can be found throughout our entire revenue system 
from the Nation down. Considering the Nation first and the revenue 
laws that were put into operation to assist in maintaining it, we find 
that while they were introduced in good faith, that they have been 
taken advantage of more and more in the passing years until at the 
present time there is a great bulk of privilege lying behind what is 


‘| known as the tariff. A tariff is defined as “the law by which duties 


are imposed, also the principles governing their imposition.” 

Under this law that imposes taxes on imports, and hence denies a 
free market for supposedly free citizens, importers pay the tax, but 
collect with profit thereon from consumers, 
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Domestic manufacturers and others engaged in a competitive or pro- 
tected business are enabled to increase their prices to the extent of 
the tax or tariff. This privilege is equal to a governmental subsidy, 
and explains the occasion of a lobby in Washington. 

The recent lobby-investigating committee of the Senate bas revealed 
to the American people, as never before, the why and wherefore of the 
tariff. The shameless intrigue and duplicity ef one Senator demand- 
ing privilege, obliged the Senate to pass a resolution of condemnation. 

One paper referring to a lobbyist of 50 years’ experience, uses this 
language: The substance of Grundyism is that national elections are 
won by great gobs of money, and that the Grundys that put up the 
money have the absolute right to demand that Congress pass, and the 
President sign, laws, the fundamental purpose of which is to recoup 
the Grundys for every dollar and dime risked on the election. Ac- 
cording to our judgment Grundyism is the enthronement of the human 
hog in politics and society, for whom the laws serve as snout and 
tushes, and the rank and file of the people and the good will of 
mankind as the things to be rooted and torn.” 

Another paper says: The old guard in House and Senate proceeded 
to produce a bill written by eastern industrialists, which raised the 
tariff on manufactured articles to hitherto unheard-of heights. This 
meant the ruin of the farmer, not to say the ruin of the country gen- 
erally. Ruin or no ruin, it was robbery of the most barefaced de- 
scription.” 

And a brief extract from an editorial in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor reads: “ Many statesmenlike thinkers are beginning to doubt the 
wisdom of taxing four-fifths of the Nation to enrich one-fifth. The 
question is asked whether any industry or section gains by paying more 
for what it buys in order to get more for what it sells. Is it not time 
to stop regarding the tariff as a grab-bag?” 

It causes no surprise, therefore, that a Congressman has said the 
people can never respect “ bought” legislation, 

A tariff simply signifies the legal privilege of a few to plunder the 
many; in harmony with Chief Justice Fuller, who said: “To lay with 
one hand the power of the Government on the property of the citizen 
and with the other to bestow it on favored individuals to aid private 
enterprises and build up private fortunes is none the less robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation.” 

Our successful business men apparently hold that the“ dole” method 
of Great Britain—robbing the rich to give to the peor—is decidedly cor- 
rupting and thoroughly demoralizing to both the youth and adult that 
receive it. 

But would not the disinterested “man from Mars,” scrutinizing na- 
tional policies, be inclined to consider a “dole” system and a “ tariff” 
system as essentially similar; in fact, would not the “ dole,” that takes 
from the affluent to aid poverty, make a much greater appeal to his 
sympathy and respect than a “ tariff” that increases the price of neces- 
sities, and thus plunders poor consumers, to enhance the profits of 
organized wealth? 

It would be billions of dollars in the pockets of the American citizens 
if this whole system of governmental interference to block the desires 
of our people to trade and expand their commerce with other peoples 
were utterly abolished and those industrial mendicants who are unable 
to earn their salt without subsidy were given an ample pension for life. 

The greatest indictment against this socialistic paternalism is that it 
destroys the identical basic principle for which the Government was 
founded, namely, equality of opportunity before the law. Wherever 
privilege is admitted equity is excluded. 

CHAPTBR 2. PRIVILEGE IN THE GENERAL PROPERTY TAX 


It does seem a bit curious that eur National Government, designed, as 
the fathers thought, to establish justice and equality of opportunity 
before the law, should borrow and adopt a revenue system that in- 
cluded a trick that virtually nullified and abrogated those fundamental 
ideals; but as we have learned that in the tariff law, our revenue 
system granted a special privilege that enriched the few by impover- 
ishing the many, let us now examine the general property tax, by means 
of which cities and towns obtain their revenue, and discover if there is 
still another obstruction to an equitable distribution of prosperity. 

The law divides property into two classes—personal and real estate, 
or movables and immovables. 

Analyzing real estate, we find embodied in that term three distinct 
elements: First, land that is a gift of nature, but made property by 
law; second, improvements on the land made by man; and third, 
ground or economic rent, called the unearned increment, that is created 
by the expenditure and activities of the general public, and is a 
community created value. 

These three items that are so entirely dissimilar are all bunched to- 
gether in common parlance and known as real estate or real property. 

The distinction between these divergent elements is easily seen. 
When we invest in vacant land we obtain a law-made privilege of 
owning a bit of God's earth (as commonly expressed) that was here a 
million years before we arrived and will probably be here a million 
years after we leave. We can use it any way (within law) we see fit. 
Discovering coal, oil, gold, etc., below the surface, it is our private 
property. We own upwards as well as downwards. Anything of value 
falling within our boundary line, from manna to meteorites, becomes 
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a private possession; not only values we create ourselves, but also the 
values created by the expenditures of the Public Treasury and the indi- 
vidual enterprise of our fellow citizens; in other words, ground or 
economic rent, the increment unearned and community created, that 
would persist in spite of us. 

The law is exceedingly generous to landowners, The investor in 
land for speculation needs only to keep the title deed in the safe-deposit 
box and be able to show the tax receipt. It is not necessary to employ 
labor or take out insurance. Even if the lessee puts up a fine building 
in which to conduct business, it becomes the private property of the 
landowner at the expiration of the lease. 

To tax land according to its area is to retard and check all endeavors 
for progress and advancement; also to perpetrate an injustice, as 
hardly any two bits of earth are similar. 

As to the second element in real estate—improvements—when we 
invest our hard-earned wealth in a building we call into activity all 
the workers engaged in the building trade, our labor is exchanged for 
their labor, and all parties benefited. The building thus created is an 
addition and improvement to the city. It not only assists in developing 
the city, but every building erected increases the land value of all 
landowners. The creator of this additional wealth is certainly entitled 
to interest on his investment, called house rent. 

To fine every home builder with an annual tax for beautifying the 
city is to oppress and discourage building enterprise and to increase 
the cost of living to home users. Building values depreciate each year 
until they finally become nonexistent. 

In regard to the third element found included in the term “ real 
estate "—ground or economic rent, called the unearned increment—it 
is so seldom referred to by the press and thus apparently ignored, 
that a fair presentation is necessary. 

The most complete definition is that offered by Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, 
of Boston, a well-known economic writer some years ago, whose books 
on economic questions can still be found in most libraries. To the 
question, “ What is meant by economic rent?” the answer is, “ Gross 
ground rent the annual site value of land—what land is worth annually 
for use; what the land does or would command for use per annum if 
offered in open market—the annual value of the exclusive use and con- 
trol of a given area of land involving the enjoyment of those rights 
and privileges thereto pertaining, * * © the economic and social 
advantages of land independent of any quality or content of the ground 
or land itself, and which are due to the presence and activity of popula- 
tien, and are inseparable therefrom, including the benefit of proximity 
to and command of facilities for commerce and communication with the 
world—an artificial value created primarily through public expenditure 
of taxes.” 

This ground-rent or community-created value, continually increasing in 
growing cities, is a perfect reflector of values occasioned by the advanc- 
ing development of the city icself, and by all the industrial activities of 
its citizens. It is a peculiarly social creation, coming and going with 
the people themselves like a shadow; large population, large values; 
small population, small values, always in harmony and adequate to 
meet the governmental needs of a community. This fact so appealed to 
a leading New York lawyer (Mr. Thomas G. Shearman), that he pub- 
lished a book entitled, “ Natural Taxation,” maintaining the proposition 
that ground rent was the natural revenue for governments. (The writer 
hereby offers $100 for a refutation of Mr. Shearman's argument, leaving 
the decision with Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, if be will consent.) 

When the average citizen is informed that all property is taxed alike, 
that appears on the face of it to be fair and reasonable and the subject 
is dismissed from the mind; but the foregoing analysis of the term real 
estate shows clearly that included therein are two opposing or absolutely 
divergent elements. A tax upon one has just the opposite effect of a 
tax upon the other. 

One, land ownership, that of itself confers no benefit whatsoever upon 
society, and yet by law is given the right and special privilege of appro- 
priating the ground rent created by society. ; 

A tax upon this element has the effect of decreasing the cost of land, 
in that the amount of the tax reduces the economic rent which the 
owner may appropriate, and hence makes his privilege of less market 
value. The other—improvements—buildings representing the results of 
both capital and labor, confers general benefits and increased land 
values upon society. 

A tax levied upon this second element has the effect of discouraging 
and obstructing the development of the city, impeding and preventing 
industry, reducing both interest and wages, and increasing the cost of 
all buildings to all users. 

The reason for the iteration and reiteration of the distinction between 
land ownership and industry and the effect of a tax upon these divergent 
elements in real property is to bring home the fact to eyen the youngest 
student that within the so-called general property tax there may be 
perceived another great bulk of privilege. The tax budget is a fixed 
amount, hence when the governmental power taxes industry or man- 
made products it simply relieves to that extent the obligation of land 
ownership to return to the public treasury the ground-rent or com- 


_munity-created value that good government and society has already 
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In other words, the tax money taken from the private earnings of 
workers and producers is virtually given by the general property tax to 
holders of a law-made privilege. 

The general property tax is thus seen, not as fair and equitable but 
as a method of enriching a certain specially privileged landowning, and 
maybe nonproducing, class, by impoverishing both the capital and labor 
engaged in production. 

That this ground rent or unearned increment is entirely unearned by 
landownership (the law-made beneficiary of a privilege to appropriate 
communal wealth) is clearly perceived. 

No better illustration has been furnished lately than the instance re- 
lated by Mr. H. G. Zander, president of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, reported as follows: “In Chicago there was a 
certain piece of property that could not be sold five years ago for 
$30,000. Recently, after street improvements had been made, it sold 
for more than $1,000,000. ‘This unearned increment was handed to 
the owner on a silver platter by the whole city of Chicago, which 
paid the cost of the improvement by a bond issue spread over the whole 
` city.” Nine hundred and seventy thousand dollars awarded to just ont 

locality. Without doubt the city of Chicago need not have issued any 
bonds at all if a percentage of the increase in values it created for all 
the localities affected had been returned to the treasury. 

A rather amusing instance was reported some time ago. 

It seems Sambo, just before he was sent up for a term of years, was 
given a shack and some land on the outskirts, where his wife could 
hang out a washboard and raise chickens. 

What was his surprise at the expiration of his sentence to find 
Miranda, the washwoman, dressed in the best of style and living in 
affluence at a hotel. The city in its development had encompassed the 
little chicken ranch, and Sambo found himself drawing in very hand- 
some rentals from his leased ground. 

And following this life history to its close, we read in his obituary, 
“He was a splendid example of what can be accomplished under our 
democratic laws of equality of opportunity. 

“In defiance of the handicap of color; of birth in the depths of 
poverty; his pioneering spirit, keen foresight, and appreciation of 
existing legal institutions, had achieved for him not only a ‘fortune but 
had developed as a lasting monument to his memory one of the finest 
blocks in his beloved city.” 

And for a final illustration that landowners have greatness thrust 
upon them: 

What millions and billions the Minnit family, if they had continued 
till now, would be taking in if old Peter, who paid $24 in 1626 for 
Manhattan Island, had leased instead of sold? It makes one dizzy to 
think of it; and also calls up questions as to the rights of one genera- 
tion over another. i 

Should the community created value of New York be taken by the 
community that creates it now, or should Peter Minuit's family line 
have the better right? If the question were taken into the courts, the 
decision would undoubtedly be in favor of Peter's descendents; as rent 
from the old Randall Farm on Manhattan is still supplying every 

luxury for Sailor's Snug Harbor. 

Sometimes law-made decisions are at variance with moral decisions; 
reminding of Herbert Spencer in Social Statistics, “It may by and by be 
perceived that equity utters dictates to which we have not listened, 
and men may then learn that to deprive others of their rights to the 
use of the earth is to commit a crime inferior only in wickedness to the 
crime of taking away their lives or personal liberties.” 

CHAPTER III. PROGRESS IN GREAT BRITAIN 

Of all the industrial leaders called into conference by President 
Hoover, only Mr. Ford has touched upon rent. 

He is reported as saying. Wages must not go down—they must 
go up. And even that is not sufficient of itself—we must see to it 
that the increased wages are not taken away from our people by in- 
creased prices that do not represent increased values, The country 
gains no benefit by letting the working man earn an extra hundred 
dollars and then taking it away from him again in increased rent, and 
a rise in prices generally.” 

Mr. Ford is to be highly praised, and is entitled to the public thanks 
of President Hoover and his conferees, for calling attention to this 
very important question of rent—the most influential factor in an 
equitable prosperity. 

Ground rent or community-created value is the measure of all the 
cultural, social, and industrial forces of society; in marked contrast 
with the general property tax, which may rightly be considered “ insti- 
tutionalized ineguity.” 

Industrial leaders have begun to realize the necessity of purchasing 
power in the hands of the workers; also that it is possible to Increase 
wages and at the same time decrease prices. A very long step from 
the old philosophy. 

Now, why should they not agree with Mr. Ford that if rent absorbs 
increased wages, that the increased purchasing power necessary to fur- 
ther production and prosperity is practically lost and “the country 
gains no benefit”? 

While ground rent is rarely referred to in the United States, it is 
a very vital issue in Great Britain. The taxation of land values (cap- 
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ttalized ground rent) has been a plank in the platform of both the 
Liberal and Labor Parties for many years. It has been advocated by 
many leading statesmen, including three past Premiers and the pres- 
ent Mr, Ramsay MacDonald. 

The following brief quotation from the present Premier gives an idea 
of the current concept or attitude of mind of many political leaders in 
Great Britain in regard to the term “rent.” 

“Rent (ground rent) is a toll, not a payment for services, By it 
social values are transferred from social pools into private pockets, 
and it becomes the means of vast economic exploitation. * * * 
Rent is obviously a common resource. Differences in fertility and 
value of site must be equalized by rent, but it ought to go to common 
funds and be spent in the common interest.” 

The present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Snowden, has prom- 
ised to bring in a measure having that tendency in his next “ budget.” 
However, the vested interests of Great Britain are fighting most des- 
perately to retain their privilege of appropriating the communal rent 
that they have so long enjoyed, hence a rapid economic change can 
Hardly be expected. But privilege finally must give way to social 
justice. 

Years ago the statesmen of Great Britain were forced to study the 
question of housing and unemployment. As a result, many were con- 
vinced that idle land signified idle men, hence the taxation of land 
values to eliminate the speculative price of land and bring it within 
reach of the worker; and at the same time to relieve industry to the 
same extent, in order to reduce the cost of living, and furnish labor 
with an incentive to produce. This program if adhered to by the 
labor administration will undonbtedly develop and restore the general 
prosperity. With a constantly increasing purchasing power on the 
part of the poorest in the industrial field, there can be no limit to the 
economic welfare and universal prosperity of all citizens. 

The problem facing President Hoover like that facing Premier 
MacDonald and originating in the same way, is, how to keep the 
weakest members of the body politic supplied with purchasing power— 
the unemployed must have opportunity to employ themselves. 

Summing up conclusions as to President Hoover's ability to assure 
equitable prosperity, we find that the particular authors of our national 
revenue system were responsible for including therein the evil of 
privilege; thus excluding any possibility of equity. 

Dealing with the general property tax, we discover the same 
identical evil—privilege—completely concealed from the average vision 
behind the word property. Thus in both the national and the local 
methods of taxation, there is sufficient dynamite to blast and destroy 
our economic well-being. 

The efforts President Hoover is making to rejuvenate our decaying 
civilization is worthy of admiration; but economic law can not be 
thrust aside. The greatly augmented industrial activity by the em- 
ployees of thousands of business leaders, even if realized, will have just 
the same effect now as in the past; ground rentals will be increased, 
making it still more difficult for business to survive. Only about a 
quarter of the rentals will flow into the public treasury, leaving in- 
dustry to carry the heavy end of the tax load; which means less 
interest to capital; less wages to labor; and increased cost of products 
to consumers. 

President Hooyer can only escape disaster by using the same 
methods Mr. Snowden has promised to introduco—remoying tax burdens 
from industry and obliging privilege to pay an equivalent for the values 
it receives. 

Let us hope our President engineer will use the tools that will 
guarantee equitable prosperity. (S. S. Taber.) 

SIMILAR THOUGHT 


The most necessary reform that I know of is the exemption of im- 
provements and the taxation of land values only. (George Foster 
Peabody.) 

It is unendurable that great increments, great additions, that have 
not been earned by those to whom they accrue, and have been formed 
by the industry of others, should be absorbed by people who have not 
contributed to that increase. (John Morley.) 

We say that the land, or rather the value that the community, by its 
aggregation, by its industry, by its enterprise, by its public improve- 
ments, has given the land—must be made to have its fair share of the 
burdens, now thrown upon industry. Our present land laws cause a 
greater drag upon trade and are a greater peril to the standard of 
living than all the tariffs of Germany and America, and even-our own 
colonies. * * * What we believe is that with even a moderate 
application of the principle of land-value taxation something appre- 
elable may be done to lighten the burden of house rent, to diminish the 
evils of crowding, and to relieve the pressure on manufactures. (Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman.) 

The taxation of the site value, if it could replace the whole of the 
rates on building, would entirely sweep away this obstacle to the 
builder’s enterprise. So far as it is used to diminish the rates on 
building it diminishes the obstacle. For many years we have main- 
tained that the greatest and simplest reform in housing would be 
simply to lower if not to sweep away the tax on building. (Manchester 
Guardian.) 
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The gulf between the rich and poor, the periodical breakdown of the 
modern industrial machine, causing widespread destitution, the sinister 
economic mechanism by which the owners of monopolies—especially 
land—can claim an extra toll every time that communal wisdom and 
conscience adopt some scheme to alleviate the lot of the most hardly 
pressed classes, conclusively show that society does not yet meet the 
requirements of human standards of use and value. (Rt. Hon, J. Ram- 
say MacDonald.) 

There was no doubt that land values in this country would be a very 
profitable source of taxation. It was not only a fair source, but one 
which by its nature recommended itself as being a source from which 
revenue should be derived. 

There had been the greatest increase in the value of land, and in 
many cases the growth of the country, and the money spent by the 
country on improvements, had added to the value of the land without 
a single effort on the part of the owner. 

In dealing with the question of ground values they would be doing 
something in the direction of reconciling necessity with justice. (Sir 
Edward Grey.) 

I suppose almost alone in the category of social and fiscal reforms, 
this [taxation of land values] is one which meets with practically the 
unanimous approval, without distinction of politics or party, of all the 
great municipalities. * * What are the two great principles 
upon which, as far as I understand it, it is founded? They are very 
simple. 

They seem to me to be based upon common sense and equity. 

The first is that those who benefit by public improvements, those who 
especially benefit by public improvements, should contribute their fair 
share of the cost of them. The next is—and I think it is right and 
just—that the community should reap the benefit of the increased 
values which are due to its own expenditures and its own growth. 
These two principles appear to me not to be inconsistent, but are a 
necessary coroHary of the doctrine of the rights of property if 
equitably applied. (Premier H. H. Asquith.) 

Farmers have always paid more than their fair share of taxes, and 
they always will until they learn to destroy the scheme that originated 
in the desire of British barons to get something for nothing. No 
aristocratic government ever placed taxes upon the value of land 80 
long as it could raise revenue from any other source. The tax upon 
the products or precesses of industry is the aristoeratic tax. The tax 
upon the legal privilege of bolding land is the democratic tax. 

Our social structure, as expressed in police power, preperty in prod- 
ucts, and the legal institution property in land, is democratic. Of this 
structure our people are properly both proud and tenacious, but our 
revenue system in three-quarters of its entirety is aristocratic, and it is 
the antagonism between our democratic social structure and our aristo- 
cratic revenue system that is eausing our industrial troubles. (John Z. 
White, lecturer.) 

All business must be carried on upon real estate and is therefore de- 
pendent upon real estate. It is from real estate that we derive our daily 
bread and the raiment wherewith we are clothed. Conversely, it is from 
business that real estate derives its value.. Therefore the true 
“ friend of real estate” is he who would most foster business. 

It is a pennywise policy for a landowner to object to the repeal of 
a tax which interferes with business for fear lest the repeal should in- 
crease taxes on his land. No tax upon real estate could possibly be so 
injurious to the landowner as a tax which hampers commercial activity 
and enterprise. (Report of Maryland Tax Revision Commission, 1928.) 

What is the microbe that continually ravages industry of every kind? 
It is the microbe of unearned increment, of the value added to land by 
community growth and appropriated by individuals. The addition of 
value is a natural thing. * * But that use value * * * be 
longs to those who create it. Even if there are still those who do not 
and will not agree to that theory, which seems to be the most simple 
form of economic justice, it remains to be pointed out that the appro- 
priation of that unearned increment by the individual landowner consti- 
tutes a disease that is continually attacking all forms of organized 
industry. It is an enemy which is fatal to any wage or labor stability. 
It is wholly opposed to the point of view of the intelligent manu- 
facturer, * * * 

The problem before the world is to change this system. It Hes at the 
bottom of most of the social and economic problems with which men 
are continually wrestling. (Charles Harris Whitaker, formerly editor 
Journal American Institute of Architects.) 

The most interesting aspect of our system is that we reduce the value 
of the land by taxing all the water“ out of it. The result is that the 
land is available at a decent price. When a man puts up a factory on 
land he has bought we do not increase his taxation at all. He pays 
exactly the same taxes on land carrying a beautiful building as if the 
land were vacant. In other words, we make it pay for a man to put 
his land to its best use and a losing game to hold his land out of use 
or to speculate on it. This has a most important effect on manufactur- 
ing or business. (Alderman J. R. Firth, Sydney, New South Wales.) 

The way in which land values go inte the pockets of the few instead 
of in relief for the people who create those values, is an obvious drag 
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on industry, because land fs the primary raw material of all industry, 
and industry has to pay heavily to the monopolists who own it. 

The simplest way of remedy is by a judicious taxation of the values 
of land, thereby bringing back to the community the values which they 
create and lessening the difficulties of purchase. Mr. Snowden may be 
inclined to look to this source as a means of new revenue. We are 
more interested in it as a means of reducing the burdens on industry, 
making land more readily obtainable, and making employment easier to 
give and to secure. Every other tax is a tax on production. A tax 
on land values is a tax to stimulate production. (Editorial in the Daily 
Express and Star.) 

The principle of taxing land values is so sound and just that it can 
not be long before it becomes an active part of the law of the 
land. * On the question of principle, both the Liberal and 
Labor Parties stand committed to the taxing or rating of land values. 

Every other sources bas apparently been explored, but no Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, least of all Mr. Snowden, should be in any difficulty 
while land values remain untapped. (Editorial, Eastern Evening News.) 

Under the present system the tendency of monopoly is to absorb a large 
and eyer larger share of the grand total produced, and this is the real 
explanation of the high cost of living. It is the delegation of the 
Sovereign powers of government to the base uses of the private-tax 
gatherer. It is the negation of equal rights, the flagrant denial of 
justice, and because it takes its toll the working people can not see the 
impersonal, invisible, institutional, and automatic thief, which by in- 
tangible means absorbs their hard-earned dollars. * * * The remedy 
for this galaxy of evils is simple: It consists of absolutely free commerce, 
free production, the abolition of tariffs, and the utter extinction of taxes 
upon industry, and in place of these legalized exactions, to simply use 
the social machinery of taxation for collecting the socially created value 
of land, placing it in the social treasury, and using it for social pur- 
poses. (Henry H, Hardinage, lecturer.) 

A revolutionized society is possible that avoids socialism on the one 
hand and communistic syndicalism on the other, It can be brought 
about by few changes and by a very few laws. It involves no regimenta- 
tion of society and little interference with personal liberty. Rather it 
protests against such interference as it does against the enlargement 
of governmental powers. * They would shift the burden of 
taxes from production onto privilege; they would end the burden of 
overhead from profits and ground rent by the destruction of the privi- 
leges which make them possible. 

They would usher in freedom and equality of opportunity. They 
would change politics and education. They would strike at the feudal 
control of society and end the conditions that make for decay. Most 
important of all they would reestablish our traditions of freedom and 
redistribute the wealth of the world to those who produce it. (Frederic 
C. Howe, Ph. D., LL. D., formerly Commissioner of Immigration.) 

The taxation of land values rather than incomes, commodities, and 
capital is not communistic, as a part of our present tax system is. 
Land-value taxation does not penalize the efficient. It proyides no 
royal road to wealth for the lazy and the thriftless. It does not at- 
tempt to reduce all to a common level. It is essentially individualistic. 

It leaves to the individual all that he can acquire by labor and saving. 
It takes for society a value which is in a peculiar sense a social prod- 
uct. But no system of taxing cemmodities, incomes, and property in 
general can possibly be so good for the common man, do so much to 
encourage ownership as against tenancy, make the opportunities of get- 
ting a start in life so hopeful as a system of relying chiefly on the 
rental value of land for the provision of public revenues. (Prof. Harry 
G. Brown, department of economics, University of Missouri.) 

Overcrowding is simply caused because land values are so high that 
the rents become necessarily high, though the land is not fully made use 
of for commercial purposes, and the people can not afford to pay these 
rents. They are thus driven into these hovels and wretched slums 
from which so many evil consequences arise. On one side you have the 
population swept up from the country to London ; on the other side 
you have these great land values confronting them there and driving 
them into the slums. There is no question whatever that this is one 
of the chief causes of this overcrowding evil. (Lord Loreburn, Lord 
Chancellor.) 

Land is one thing, land value is something else. It is not from pri- 
vate property in land we suffer but from private property in land 
value. * * * Monopoly of land arises not from our tenure in fee 
simple but from our stupid tax system. 

If we had a correct tax system, there would be no land question. 
Private ownership of land value shuts the door of opportunity—not 
private property in land. * * There is nothing socialistic, anar- 
chistic, or communistic about the land-value tax. It is the one sug- 
gested social reform that does not violate the right of private prop- 
erty nor interfere with private production. It recognizes the dual 
status of man, gives perfect liberty to the individual, and also recognizes 
the need of social services, and provides the normal and natural revenue 
for such services. (James R. Brown, lecturer.) 


Seldom has there been a more beautiful illustration of the wise yet 
relentless working of natural law than in the proved impossibility of 
justly collecting any tax other than upon ground rent. 


It shows that nature makes it impossible to execute justly a statute 
which is in its nature unjust. The propriety of an exclusive tax upon 
ground rents is established not merely by affirmative proof of its justice 
but by the demonstration of universal experience that no other form of 
taxation can be made effective, adequate, just, and equal. (Thomas G. 
Shearman, author.) 

The burden of municipal taxation should be so shifted as to put the 
weight of land taxation upon the unearned rise in value of the land 
itself rather than upon the improvements. (Theodore Roosevelt.) 


PACKERS CONSENT DECREE OF 1920 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 275), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Brack May 23 instant, as follows: 


Whereas Armour & Co, and Swift & Co. are making efforts to destroy 
the packers’ consent decree of 1920, which on two occasions has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States as valid and 
enforceable; and 

Whereas Congress is interested in any effort to nullify this decree 
because of amendments made by Congress in the packers’ and stock- 
yards’ legislation of 1921, due to the existence of the decree; and 

Whereas Congress believes necessary steps should be taken to bring 
about the enforcement of this decree in the interest of the people of 
America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States is requested 
to report to the Senate concerning: 

1. The extent to which the decree has been enforced since March 19, 
1928, when it was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States; 

2. The present efforts of the meat packers to bring about modifica- 
tion of the decree ; and 

8. The attitude of the Department of Justice with respect to the 
petitions and the amended petitions of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., 
and the extent to which the Attorney General is opposing and will 
oppose the efforts of the meat packers to destroy the packers’ consent 
decree. 

4, Whether the Department of Justice is engaging and will engage 
in a vigorous opposition to the modification of said decree, and whether 
the Department of Justice is in charge of the defense of said decree or 
whether it is now or intends to leave its defense to the efforts of others 
ovtside the Department of Justice. 

5. Whether or not the Department of Justice takes the attitude that 
no effort will be made to enforce said decree, while a petition for 
modification is pending, and whether the said Department of Justice is 
making efforts to enforce said decree before a judicial ruling is made 
on said petition for modification. 

6. Whether or not the Department of Justice takes the position that 
the fight over the modification of the packers’ consent decree shall be 
conducted by the packers involved and the Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, without active and vigorous control of the case by the Department 
of Justice. 

7. Whether the Department of Justice takes the attitude that the 
packers’ consent decree should be fully maintained and enforced as 
originally rendered, or whether it should be modified, and if the depart- 
ment believes the decree should be modified, how and in what manner, 
and to what extent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, on two occasions I have dis- 
cussed this matter on the floor of the Senate with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. I think it was on Friday that 
I had read at the desk a report or opinion from the Attorney 
General. Are not the contents of that document sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the letter the Senator from 
Oregon presented a few days ago does not satisfy me. I will 
state that the Attorney General has filed a new answer since 
the letter was sent to the Senator’s committee. In his original 
answer he asked for a dismissal of the case; in his present 
answer he does not ask for a dismissal of the case, which raises 
an entirely different proposition, and leaves, as I understand, 
that proposition to be fought out by the grocers’ association. 
My resolution calls for his attitude with reference to fighting 
both propositions, not only on the production of evidence when 
it is introduced but as to his attitude with reference to the dis- 
missal of the pending petition for modification. The resolution 
asks for important information, and I should like to have it 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a House concurrent resolution, which will be read. 
The resolution (H. Con. Res. 33) was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill (H. R. 185) entitled “An act to amend section 180, title 
28, United States Code, as amended.” 


Mr. WATSON. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
be considered at this time, and I hope the Senate will concur 
in it. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

RETIREMENT OF CIYIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the conference report on Senate bill 
15, being the so-called retirement bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and lays before the Senate the conference report, 
which will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 15) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, 
and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in 
amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as amended, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: 

1. In section 1, on page 1, in the last line of the engrossed 
copy of the amendment, after the word “clerks,” insert the 
5 “employees of the Indian Service at large, excepting 

erks.” 

2. In section 1, on page 2, in line 3, after the words “navy 
yards,” strike out the comma and insert “ including leading men 
and quartermen but excluding master mechanics and foremen.” 

3. In section 2, on page 4, in line 21, after the word “ years,” 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and the following: ex- 
cept that where the head of the department or establishment 
certifies, and the Civil Service Commission agrees, that by rea- 
son of expert knowledge and special qualifications the continu- 
ance of the employee would be advantageous to the public serv- 
ice, further extensions of two years may be granted.” 

4. In section 3, on page 6, in line 23, after the figures “ 1924,” 
strike out the comma and insert “and amendments thereof.” 

5. In section 4, on page 9, in line 9, after the word “exceed,” 
insert “ three-fourths of.” 

6. In section 4, on page 9, in line 14, after the word “ hereof,” 
insert the following: together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

7. In section 5, on page 10, in line 21, after the word “ offices,” 
insert a comma and the following: “or the legislative branch.” 

8. In section 5, on page 11, in line 13, after the word “ex- 
cluded,” insert the following: “except such leayes of absence 
granted employees while receiving benefits under the United 
States employees’ compensation act.” 

9. In section 6, on page 12, in line 14, after the word “ there- 
after,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That any employee who heretofore has failed 
to file an application for retirement within six months after 
separation from the service may file such application within 
three months after the effective date of this act.” 

10. In section 6, on page 14, in line 1, after the word “hereof,” 
insert the following: “together with interest at 4 per cent per 
annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

11. In section 9, on page 18, in line 4, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” insert the following: “All employees who may hereafter 
be brought within the purview of this act may elect to make 
such deposits in installments during the continuance of their 
service in such amounts and under such conditions as may be 
determined in each instance by the Commissioner of Pensions.” 

12. In section 12, on page 20, in line 14, after the word “ the” 
where it occurs the first time, strike out “Secretary of the 
Interior, after consultation with the heads of the executive 
departments and with the approval of the President,” and insert 
in lieu thereof Civil Service Commission.” 
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13. In section 12; on page 20, in line 21, after the word “ cred- 
ited,” strike out “ together with interest at 4 per cent per annum 
compounded on June 30 of each year,” 

14. In section 12, on page 20, in line 23, after the word “em- 
ployee,” strike out the semicolon, insert a comma, and the follow- 
ing: “To be maintained by the department or office by which 
he is employed.” 

15. In section 12, on page 21, in line 4, after the word “ cred- 
ited,” strike out the comma and the remainder of the paragraph 
and insert in lieu thereof “ to such individual account.” 

16. In section 12, on page 21, in line 12, after the word “em- 
ployee,” strike out the colon and insert “ together with interest 
at 4 per cent per annum compounded on June 30 of each year.” 

17. In section 12, on pages 21 and 22, strike out the paragraph 
designated (c) and in the following paragraphs strike out the 
letters (d), (e), (f), and (g), and insert in lieu thereof the 
letters (c), (d), (e), and (f), respectively. 

18. In section 19, on page 27, strike out the last line and 
insert in lieu thereof July 1930.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

Porter H, DALE, 
JAMES COUZENS, 
KENNETH MOKELLAR, (with statement), 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
ADDISON T. SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, during the present session the 
Senate passed a bill amending the retirement law. Later the 
House of Representatives passed a substitute bill. Those 
two bills went to conference, and the result we now have under 
consideration. 

All the major changes from the present law which were made 
by the Senate bill are retained in the conference bill. Those 
provisions are, chiefly, as follows: 

First, under the present law employees after 15 years of serv- 
ice are eligible for retirement in three groups—generally at 70 
years of age; letter carriers, mechanics, and others in like con- 
ditions at 65 years of age; railway postal clerks and others 
engaged in hazardous pursuits at 62 years of age. In the Senate 
bill, after the employee has met the condition of serving 30 
years, these age limits in each group are lowered 2 years, to 68, 
63, and 60 years, respectively. 

Second, under the present law the maximum annuity is 
$1,000. The annuity is computed by multiplying the average 
salary for the last 10 years of service, not to exceed $1,500, by 
the number of years of service, not to exceed 30, and dividing 
the product by 45. 

The Senate bill raised the minimum annuity from $1,000 to 
$1,200. It reduced the period of the average salary from 10 
to 5 years, increased the maximum salary to which the compu- 
tation can be carried from $1,500 to $1,600, and lowered the 
divisor from 45 to 40. The whole result of that complex pro- 
cedure is to increase the annuities relatively from the lowest 
to the automatic result in the highest of a raise in the amount of 
annuity from two-thirds to three-fourths of the average salary for 
the given period. That is, while the highest annuity is now two- 
thirds of $1,500, or $1,000, it can then be three-fourths of $1,600 
or $1,200. Those two changes—lowered age limits and raised 
annuities—are retained in the conference bill by specific pro- 
visions. 

The major provisions of the House bill as retained in the con- 
ference bill are as follows: 

The service period after which an employee may be retired 
for disability is lowered from 15 years, as at present, to 5 years. 

A basic annuity is provided by the simplest kind of method. 
It consists of $30 per year for each year of service, not less than 
15 or more than 30, and in that way it fixes a minimum basic 
annuity of $450 and a maximum basic annuity of $900. That 
provision, however, is modified by an amendment agreed to in 
conference that no employee shall receive an annuity of more 
than three-fourths of the salary on which his annuity is com- 
puted, so that in the conference bill the basic annuities range 
from $450 to $900, excepting in cases where those amounts must 
be reduced to meet the three-fourths limit. 

There is a provision for annuity additional to the basic annu- 
ity, which may be called the insurance annuity. To understand 
that feature of the annuity it is essential to sketch the method 
by which it is obtained. It is purchased by contributions from 
the employees. The percentage in contributions remain the 
same as under the present law; namely, 3% per cent of the 
salary. From the contribution of 3144 per cent is taken $1 a 
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month, which is applied to the cost of the basie annuity of 
from $450 to $900, and all the remainder of the 314 per cent 
contribution, with interest at 4 per cent compounded, is applied 
to the purchase of the so-called insurance annuity in an amount 
=e found by the board of actuaries from tables of annuity 
values. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Vermont 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? y 

Mr. DALE. I yield. 

Mr. McKHELLAR. Will the Senator tell us how much more 
the bill known as the Lehlbach bill will cost the Government 
than the Dale bill? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I am coming to that very shortly 
in what I have to say. 

For instance, if the 3½ per cent were paid on a salary of 
$2,000, the payment would be $70, of which $12 would apply to 
the cost of the basic annnity and $58, with 4 per cent interest, to 
the purchase of additional annuity. It is this latter provision 
which gives the higher salaried employee a larger annuity, be- 
cause the greater the salary on which the 3% per cent is paid 
the greater is the amount of the annuity which it purchases. 

Toward the cost of this latter or insurance feature of the 
annuity the Government pays nothing, except, of course, interest 
at 4 per cent, for which it has the use of the money. There- 
fore, that part of the annuity is of no direct financial interest 
to the Government, because, no matter how high it may run, it 
will all be paid by contributions from the employees, It is the 
basic annuity only which puts the Government to expense; and 
in that way the insurance part of the annuity is a cost to the 
Government, because the basic annuity is made to cost more 
by the diversion of so large a portion of the 3%4 per cent con- 
tribution to the insurance provision. 

The total expense of the basic annuity is borne by the Govern- 
ment, in which it is relieved in part by income from two 
sources; first, the dollar a month contributed by each employee, 
which is easily estimated, being twelve times as many dollars 
as there are employees, so that if there are sonrewhat in ex- 
cess of 400,000 employees, that contribution would be in round 
numbers $5,000,000. 

There is a forfeiture of a dollar a month in cases where the 
employee resigns or is removed for misconduct before he is 
eligible for retirement. In that case all that stands to his credit 
with which to buy insurance annuity is returned, but the dollar 
a month is forfeited. The forfeiture of-a dollar a month would 
total, according to estimates which I will not take the time to 
review, about $2,000,000. 

There is provided also an option which nray be exercised by 
the employee at retirement under which he may receive a larger 
annuity by waiving all rights by which a balance to his credit 
would, in the regular way, be payable to his heirs. It is esti- 
mated, however, that that forfeiture will about offset the addi- 
tional annuities paid employees living to more than use up their 
annuity. I doubt that, but that is not considered as an income. 

Respecting the refunds to heirs of employees who do not 
live long enough after retirement to use up the contributions 
and interest to their credit, a material change which adds 
greatly to the cost to the Government is made in the bill under 
consideration. 

To illustrate: Under the present law, if an employee, when 
retired, had to his credit in the retirement fund $3,500 and his 
annuity were $1,000 a year, all the $1,000 would be deducted 
from his credit balance each year, so that were he to live ap- 
proximately three and a half years all his credit balance would 
be consumed, and there would be nothing left to his heirs. 
Under this bill, with a $900 basic annuity provided by the Gov- 
ernment, there would be deducted from his credit balance only 
the insurance part of the annuity, or perhaps $300 a year; so 
that were he to live only the three and one-half years which 
under the present law would consume his credit balance, he 
would under this bill leave a balance, including interest, to be 
12 his widow or other of his heirs, somewhat in excess of 


This hastily sketches the major changes in the present law 
proposed by the pending bill. 

Now, as to the cost to the Government: 

It is estimated that the cost to the Government of its retire- 
ment system under the present law will average over the next 
27 years annually $20,600,000. 

The major changes considerably increase this cost to the Gov- 
ernment. The retirement age is lowered two years in each 
group. The maximum annuity is increased $200. The total 
contributions of the employees above a dollar a month are 
applied to the purchase of additional annuity. From the credit 


balance, only the amount of the additional annuity is deducted, 
Increased basic annuities are immediately provided the lower- 
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paid groups, and greatly increased annuities are ultimately pro- 
vided the higher-salaried groups. 

All these, together with minor changes, will double the cost, 
or bring it to at least $40,000,000 a year; but from that amount 
there should be deducted the contributions of a dollar a month, 
estimated at $5,000,000, and the forfeitures of a doliar a month, 
estimated at $2,000,000, or a total of $7,000,000. That makes the 
cost to the Government of the pending bill over present law an 
average of $13,000,000 a year, or a total annual cost to the Goy- 
ernment of approximately $33,000,000. 

Now, respecting the amendments made by the conferees, those 
of major consequence are as follows: 

The present law, after August 30 of this year, prohibits reten- 
tion in the service of an employee for more than four years 
beyond retirement age. An amendment remoyes that limit re- 
specting an employee certified by the head of a department as 
possessing expert knowledge or other special qualifications, and 
approyed by the Civil Service Commission. Another amend- 
ment limits the annuity to three-fourths of the salary. Another 
amendment allows, in computing length of service, the counting 
of time an employee is on leave of absence because of disability 
under the employees’ compensation act. 

The present law prohibits the consideration of certain claims 
for disability retirement unless made while the employee is in 
the service, or within six months thereafter, An amendment 
permits any employee who has failed to file such a claim to 
file it within three months after the passage of the pending bill. 

All employees not now, but who are brought within the scope 
of the retirement act are required to pay into the fund an 
amount equal to the percentage contributions since the incep- 
tion of the retirement system in 1920—that is, the amount they 
would have paid in had they been within the act since 1920. 
By amendment, those contributions may be made in installments 
under conditions determined by the Commissioner of Pensions. 

Mr. President, for years in the Senate, and before that in the 
House, I have been associated with others in the labor and the 
privilege of establishing and developing a retirement system. 
Nothing that has come to me while here is of more interest and 
pleasure than my experience with civil-service matters, especially 
with retirement legislation. The friendships and the memories 
it has brought are and shall be filled with cheer. 

We have a retirement system of which an able member of the 
Bureau of Efficiency conceded that the statement of a Member 
of the House during the hearings was correctly made when he 
said: 

The actuaries said if the Government did not contribute anything for 
the first eight years, that at the end of that time there would not be 
anything in the fund. The Government did not contribute anything for 
the first eight years, and yet the fund continued to grow. 


In that time it exceeded $100,000,000, 
A competent supervisor of the Pension Office field service said 
in the hearings: 


With the Government contribution, the fund in 10 years will be 
$500,000,000. In 20 years that will be a billion dollars. 


We who have worked so long for this legislation, especially 
my distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], hoped 
and believed that the system could be made to pay a liberal 
retirement and also become self-supporting. We had to use 
much argument in the development of the system. We had to 
fight many battles and to rise from repeated reverses; but the 
system came to its sound financial condition and its high state 
of development, and with small comparative aid from the 
Government. 

The retirement system has come to be like an old friend to 
me. He has been faithful in all we have required of him. 
Now, urged by some administration leaders, we ask him to 
change his methods, to assume new obligations, and to perform 
old duties in a new way; and we agree to pay the bill. 

I trust the change will be for the good of both the Government 
and the employees. Therefore, under the influence that leads 
to these reflections, and under the urge of the necessities of 
disabled and aged employees, I offer you the pending measure 
in the spirit of submissive recommendation that it do pass. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


DEFINITION QF OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I understand that the morn- 
ing business has been concluded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It has been. 

Mr. McNARY. On Thursday, while proceeding under unani- 
mous consent to consider unebjected bills, we completed the 
calendar. On Friday, under Rule VIII, we also completed the 


The 
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ealendar. I think it would be well at this time to resume the 
consideration of the unfinished business. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent that we omit the calendar 
to-day under Rule VIII and resume the consideration of the 
unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEIFLIN. Mr. President, I shall have to object. The 
rivers and harbors bill is on the calendar. It is a very im- 
portant measure; and I think we ought to take up that bill and 
consider it at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. We have only an hour and 18 minutes until 
the unfinished business will properly come before the Senate. 
The Senator from Alabama knows full well that it would re- 
quire two or three days to dispose of the rivers and harbors 
bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I should like to debate the oleomargarine bill 
longer than that. I am opposed to the passage of that bill at all 
as it is written now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the request, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request is to lay the un- 
finished business before the Senate. This being Calendar Mon- 
day, it requires unanimous consent to do so. Does the Senator 
object? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I give notice that when the 
oleomargarine bill is out of the way I shall move to take up the 
rivers and harbors bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6) to 
amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act en- 
titled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE and Mr. HEFLIN suggested the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen Frazier Keyes . Shortridge 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Baird Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glass McMaster Steck 
Bingham Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Black Goff Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Goldsborough Norbeck Sullivan 
Blease Gould Norris Swanson 
Borah Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Hale Oddie Thomas. Okla. 
Brock Harris Overman Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Patterson Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Pine Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Reed Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsb, Mont. 
Dale Johnson Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Deneen Jones Schall Watson 

Dill Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

Fess Kendrick Shipstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what became of the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he not have another amendment pending 
at the time we adjourned? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
there is no amendment pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my understanding was that the 
junior Senator from Texas had offered another amendment, or 
stated that he would offer one. I am trying to get in touch 
with the Senator now to see what his amendment was. 

A very able argument against à tax on oleomargarine was 
made to the Senate by the senior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Sramons] on March 31, 1902. He was not undertaking to 
permit oleomargarine to be sold as butter, but he was seeking 
to prevent a tax from being imposed upon oleomargarine when 
it was sold as oleomargarine. 

There is already a tax*of 10 cents 2 pound upon colored oleo- 
margarine, and a tax on uncolored oleomargarine of one-fourth 
of a cent a pound. I submit to the Senate that both of those 
taxes are unjust. Why should there be a tax upon a wholesome 
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product, a food which people eat? They have been consuming 
this particular kind of food for a number of years. 

I will go as far as any Senator in this body in protecting 
butter as butter in the market place and in preyenting the sale 
of oleomargarine as butter, but I submit that when it is re- 
quired that oleomargarine be done up in packages and stamped 
us oleomargarine there is no just cause or good excuse for im- 
posing a tax on it. Certainly the consumer knows what he is 
getting when he buys it. It is not sold as butter; it is sold as 
oleomargarine. 

Some Senators are not satisfied with the burdens they have 
already imposed upon this wholesome food product. They re- 
quire now that a dealer in it shall take out a license in order 
to deal in it at all. Now Senators come with the proposition 
of taxing every substance made out of cottonseed oil and other 
vegetable oils which are used upon the tables of the consumers 
of the country. It is wrong. It is unfair. It is unjust. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] was right in his 
argument on Friday when he said that this measure will result 
in making the packers a perfect monopoly. They will control 
this business absolutely. It is not going to benefit any con- 
sumer; it is going to impose a burden upon the consumers of 
things other than butter. 

I should think that if the consumers of this country want to 
eat oleomargarine they haye a right to eat it. If they want 
to eat vegetable oil in any form, they have a right to eat it; 
and those who are seeking to protect butter by legislation of 
this kind are doing an unfair thing and an unjust thing to a 
vast mass of people who have been eating these other sub- 
stances for years and can buy them more cheaply. I sub- 
mit that it is imposing a burden upon a class of poor people in 
the country who are not able frequently to pay the high prices 
which obtain for butter. 

Mr. President, I said on Friday some other things in opposi- 
tion to this measure, and I hope it will not pass. It should 
not be passed. It imposes an unjust burden upon millions of 
American people. 

I want to say again, before I sit down, that I will go as far 
as any Senator in this body to protect butter as butter in its 
own sphere in the market place. I would not permit oleomar- 
garine or anything else to be sold as butter, and when I say that 
I think I have done all that could be expected of me and all 
that is fair and just in the matter. 

I submit that there is a vast army of American people who 
use these other oils and substances made out of them, as sub- 
stitutes for butter, if you please, and it is their business to do 
that as long as we have an American Republic. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk a letter with 
reference to the pending bill which was sent to me last Feb- 
ruary from the Standard Provision Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
and I ask that it be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 12, 1930. 
Hon. Huco L. BLACK, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: We take occasion to call your attention to H. R. 6. 
known as the Haugen oleomargarine bill, which has passed the House, 
and, if not now, soon will be before the Senate for consideration. This 
is a bill to amend the oleomargarine act of 1886 as amended in 1902 
in such a way that it will make taxable as oleomargarine a vast num- 
ber of products not included under the old oleomargarine laws which 
have for their constituent parts vegetable and fish oils, particularly 
products made from cottonseed oil and peanut oil. 

In the long course of the existence of the oloemargarine law it has 
only served to repress the manufacture of and the development of vege- 
table oils as food products. The reason underlying all this is that the 
wording of the oleomargarine amendment of 1902 was such that oleo- 
margarine made yellow by natural ingredients was taxable at one- 
quarter cent per pound, while if it was artificially colored it was taxable 
at 10 cents per pound. 

The large packing houses in Chieago soon discovered that they 
could, by using the deep yellow fats of old cattle, make an oleomar- 
garine which was the same color as butter but which, not being arti- 
ficially colored, would carry the lower rate of tax and that they could 
then, by monopolizing this oil, make an additional profit of 9% cents 
per pound on their goods. They control all oleo oils. 

In recent years the refinement of vegetable oils has reached such a 
stage that it makes an almost perfect substitute for oleomargarine, as 
far as cooking is concerned. This is manufactured and placed on the 
market under various trade names plainly labeled vegetable-oll prod- 
ucts and for cooking and baking purposes, and has been declared by 
the revenue department and the courts not to be taxable as oleomar- 
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garine. This for the first time has enabled vegetable-oil products to 
compete with the naturally yellow oleomargarine of the packers. 

This bill, while presented in the guise of a taxation measure and 
with the backing of dairy institutions, is really a packer controlled 
bill for the sole purpose of preventing competition with their product. 
It is a repressive measure which adds 50 per cent to the cost of a 
food product manufactured in the United States. We trust that when 
this bill comes before you that you will give it your serious considera- 
tion and endeavor to haye it referred to a proper committee of the 
Senate for study and hearings. 

Very respectfully yours, 
STAxDARD Provision Co. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask now to have the clerk 
read certain resolutions passed by the superintendents of the 
oil mills in North and South Carolina. The resolutions appear 
in the body of an able speech made by the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Monday, March 31, 1902, page 3456] 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF OIL MILLS IN NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA 


Resolutions against oleomargarine tax offered at meeting of cotton-oil 
mill superintendents : 

“ CHARLESTON, S. C., July 6. 

“ Cotton-oil superintendents from South Carolina and North Carolina 
met yesterday at the Calhoun Hotel for the purpose of organizing the 
cotton-oil mill superintendents’ association, 

“After the constitution and by-laws were read and adopted, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were offered by A. A. Haynes: 

“* Resolved, That this association, representing milllons of dollars of 
invested capital in the South, strongly protests against national class 
legislation which aims directly at the destruction of competition in the 
manufacture and sale of wholesome and healthful articles of food. 

“t Resolved, That we protest strenuously against the passage by 
Congress of the Grout oleomargarine bill, which proposes to tax oleo- 
margarine 10 cents per pound, and thus to drive it from the market. 

* Resolved, That this association implores Congress not to destroy 
an industry which now uses nearly 10,000,000 pounds of the best grade 
of cottonseed oil annually, and thus kill that quantity of our most 
profitable output. 

“* Resolved, That we urge the Legislatures of South Carolina and of 
other Southern States to remove from their statute books the antioleo- 
margarine legislation thereon, because such acts are only in the inter- 
est of the renovated and process butter factories of the North and 
Northwest, and against the hog fats, beef fats, and cottonseed oil prod- 
ucts grown on our southern farms. 

“© Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the National 
Provisioner, of New York and Chicago, the indomitable champion of the 
cotton-oil interests, for publication, and that the members of the associa- 
tion proceed to secure, if possible, the repeal of the obnoxious State 
laws above referred to. 

“< Resolved, That this association will do what it can to cause the 
defeat of the Grout antioleomargarine bill in Congress during the coming 
session.“ 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, how to exercise the taxing 
power without imposing unjust burdens upon any one class of 
people is one of the most serious problems before the country 
to-day. All through the ages trouble has been caused by the 
misuse and abuse of the taxing power. It is indeed a great 
power and a very useful power when it is confined to just pur- 
poses; but it is one of the most dangefous powers that can be 
lodged in human government. It has been exercised in this 
instance by putting a tax upon oleomargarine to handicap and 
strike down an industry which has a rightful and useful place 
in American life. í 

The letter which my colleague sent to the desk and had read 
presents a very interesting problem and shows that the fats 
from beef cattle, fats which are themselves yellow, are made so 
because of the nature of the feed given to the cattle. When 
those fats, yellow in the outset, are used in the making of oleo- 
margarine and no artificial coloring is used, but a natural color 
is used, it takes the oleomargarine out of the class of product 
taxed one-fourth of a cent a pound and raises it into the class 
where it is taxed 10 cents a pound. Any fair-minded Senator 
is bound to see that that is ridiculous, unfair, and unjust. Why 
should there be a tax on oleomargarine at all? The resolution 
which I sent to the clerk’s desk and had read a moment ago, 
found in the body of the able speech of the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], told us of 


10,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil being used to make oleo- 
An effort is being made to prevent those who manu- 
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facture oleomargarine from having it resemble butter and to 
require them to make it white, and then a tax of a quarter of 
a cent a pound is to be laid upon it, But if it is sold in the 
yellow form it is to be held that it has been colored to make it 
yellow when otherwise it would be white. I submit that when 
the yellow fats are used in making oleomargsrine there has 
been no artificial coloring used, but it is the natural coloring 
of the fut, and yet it is proposed to fix a tax of 10 cents a 
pound upon it because it resembles butter. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Connarty] presented a strong 
point here Friday. He said the beet-sugar people make white 
sugar and the cane-sugar people make white sugar. Either one 
or the other has just as much right to ask Congress to employ 
the taxing power to prevent the other from making sugar of 
the same color as have these who are asking Congress to use 
the taxing power as proposed in the instance now before us. 
The cane-sugar people have just as much right to ask us to 
employ the taxing power to require the beet-sugar people to 
make their sugar brown so it will not be mistaken for the white 
cane sugar. 

Mr. President, there is no telling where this proposal will go 
if it is permitted to run its course. It is proposed to employ the 
taxing power for everything. Because a man has a competitor 
in his business he wants to employ the taxing power to strike 
down his competitor, to handicap and hinder his competitor in 
producing and disposing of his material in the market place, 
That is a wrong principle. Legislative bodies ought not to be 
employed for any such unjust and unfair purpose. 

A little while ago I showed by a resolution adopted by thé 
Congress that for nearly 30 years 10,000,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed oil were being used to make oleomargarine. Here are the 
statistics from the Government as of May 23, 1930, just handed 
to me by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovcH], 
showing that 338,000,000 pounds is the total amount of uncol- 
ored oleomargarine produced in the United States per annum, 
and that there is a tax upon it of one-fourth of a cent a pound; 
that 17,856,000 pounds is the total amount of colored oleomarga- 
rine produced in the United States per annum; that 356,000,000 
pounds is the total amount of oleomurgarine of all kinds pro- 
duced in the United States per annum. These figures are fur- 
nished by Mr. Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, I submit that this great and growing industry 
ought not to be further handicapped by misuse and abuse of the 
taxing power. Let us make it clear and distinct so that all peo- 
ple may know that butter being sold as butter is butter, and that 
oleomargarine being sold for foodstuff is oleomargarine. When 
it is branded as oleomargarine and we require that it be sold as 
oleomargarine, we have no business handicapping that product 
by use of the taxing power to impose a penalty upon the person 
who buys and consumes it. It may suit his purse and his means 
to buy this product. He may like it better than certain other 
products. Then certainly it is not the business of Congress to 
use the taxing power to drive them away from one product over 
to another product. 

Mr. President, it is a gross misuse and abuse of the taxing 
power, and the bill ought to be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, is it in order to move a recon- 
sideration of the amendment which was offered the other day 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It depends upon which side of 
the question the Senator voted. 

Mr. BLACK. There was no roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then it is in order. 

Mr. BLACK. I move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
was rejected, in which he proposed to strike out, on page 2, line 
10, after the figure “(1)” the word “made,” and at the begin- 
ning of line 11 the words “ imitation or.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to have my col- 
league explain what it would mean with those words out. 

Mr. BLACK. I will state the reason why I make the pro- 
posal. Those who heard the letter read a few moments ago, 
which was a very clear explanation 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair interrupt the 
Senator? The Chair is informed that the amendment to which 
he refers was not agreed to. All the Senator needs to do is to 
reoffer the amendment. It would have to be reconsidered if 
the amendment had been agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Then I will offer the amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated, 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, lines 10 and 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “made in imitation or” and to insert 
the word “in.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, May I ask the Senator how 
the language will read with his amendment incorporated? 

Mr. BLACK. Instead of reading “made in imitation or 
semblance of butter,” it will read “in semblance of butter.” 
I will explain now the effect that the amendment, should it be 
adopted, will have. Those who heard this letter read will 
recall the statement: 


The large packing houses in Chicago soon discovered that they could, 
by using the deep yellow fats of old cattle, make an oleomargarine 
which was the same color as butter, but which, not being artificially 
colored, would carry the lower rate of tax, and that they could then, 
by monopolizing this oil, make an additional profit of 9% cents per 
pound on their goods. They control all oleo oils. 


With the law as it is to-day, and with the law as it will be 
after this bill shall have passed, the packers will continue to 
have a monopoly in this particular kind of a substitute for 
butter, and they will continue to pay a tax of only one-fourth 
of a cent a pound, instead of 10 cents a pound, as is required 
to be paid by the producers of other substitutes for butter of 
which the packers do not now have a monopoly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am compelled to retire from 
the Chamber for a few minutes, and I merely wish to say that 
I am impressed with the statement which the Senator from 
Alabama has made, and believe that the amendment he has 
offered should be agreed to. It seems to me, as suggested by the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], that this bill pro- 
poses a questionable exercise of the taxing power, and that the 
Congress ought to look into the measure much more carefully 
than it has done before it shall pass it. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator that, even if the 
amendment I have offered shall be adopted, it is my intention 
to vote against the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall also do so. 

Mr. BLACK. If the law is to be extended I think it is only 
fair to the vegetable-oil producers and to other producers who 
have to pay a 10-cent tax, that the packers themselves should 
be required to pay the same tax. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that the amendment which he has proposed, if adopted, ` 
would probably improve the bill, but it would not relieve it of 
all objectionable features. I shall, therefore, vote against the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. The idea I have in mind is, if the bill is to 
become a law, that it should be written in such a way that the 
packers themselves, who have mainly championed an extension 
of the oleomargarine act, may have to pay the same tax that is 
paid by the other producers. That is what the amendment 
would do, and, in my judgment, it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator from Alabama sits 
down, will he state just what his amendment proposes? I have 
been out of the Chamber for a moment. 

Mr. BLACK. The amendment proposes to change the wording 
of the phrase “made in imitation or semblance of butter,” so 
that it will read “in semblance of butter.” The Senator will 
note that if the bill shall be enacted in its present form the 
article must be made in semblance of butter, that is manufac- 
tured, but the packers, by taking some old yellow fat from 
certain of their products and coloring their own products, will 
not be included in the definition. Therefore, they will pay but 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound tax, while those who are not so 
fortunate as are the packers, and who seek to produce a sub- 
stitute of another kind, will pay 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How does the Senator from Alabama pro- 
pose to change the wording of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK. I propose to change it so that it will read “in 
semblance of butter.” I call attention to the fact that that will 
not affect vegetable oils, because vegetable oils are white. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, lines 10 and 11, it is proposed 
to strike out the words “ made in imitation or” and to insert 
“in,” so that it will read: 


In semblance of butter. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator from Ore- 
gon asked that a quorum be called before the amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama should be voted upon. If the Senator 
from Alabama is ready to have a yote taken on the amendment, 
I desire to make the point of no quorum, Otherwise I shall 
withhold it. 

Mr. BLACK. I am ready for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Shipstead 
Ashurst Geo La Follette Shortridge 
Baird Gillett McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glass McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Gienn MecNar Steck 

lack Goff Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Goldsborough Norbeck Stephens 
Blease Gould Norris Sullivan 
Borah Greene nie Swanson 
Bratton Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Overman ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Harrison Patterson Townsend 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Pine Tydings 
Connally Hayden Pittman Vandenberg 
Copeland ebert Ransdell wept 
Couzens Heflin Reed Walcott 
Cutting Howell Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 

le Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 

Deneen Jones Robsion, Ky. Waterman 
Dill Kean Schall Watson 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, since there were only four or five 
Senators here a few moments ago when I offered this amend- 
ment, I want just three minutes to explain what it is, and then 
I feel sure that the Senate will agree to the amendment. If 
this amendment is put on the bill it is my judgment, however, 
that the packers will then be opposed to the bill, because it will 
make them pay the same tax that they are seeking to put on 
other people. 

Here is a letter which I have, which explains the situation in 
six lines: 


The large packing houses in Chicago soon discovered that they could, 
by using the deep yellow fats of old cattle, make an oleomargarine 
which was the same coler as butter, but which, not being artificially 
colored, would carry the lower rate of tax, and that they could then, by 
monopolizing this oil, make an additional profit of 9% cents per pound 
on their goods. They control all oleo oil. 


This amendment would simply provide that on the substitute 
that the packers sell, instead of paying one-quarter of a cent tax, 
they will pay 10 cents tax, like the other citizens of this country. 
It will take away from them the unfair advantage which they 
now have over everybody else because they are the ones who 
have the monopoly of this material. While I understand that 
the packers will then be against this bill, at the same time, 
unless the Senate wants to continue to give them a monopoly by 
reason of the fact that they alone are singled out throughout the 
entire United States to pay a quarter of a cent tax while other 
people pay 10 cents, the Senate will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, just to make the matter more 
clear, I will state that a very small percentage of the packer 
product is this colored product. Probably about 5 per cent of 
the oleomargarine is manufactured from this oleo oil and has 
the natural color. Incidentally I may state that a very small 
part of the oleo product is packer product anyway. 

The statement has been made here time and again that the 
packers make the oleomargarine. The fact of the matter is that 
they make the smaller part of it. I want to make that clear. 

As I said on Friday when this identical matter was up, pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], at least it 
can be said in behalf of this yellow product that it is the product 
of the American farm, as against the oil from tropical islands. 
Therefore I felt that we should not at this time try to include 
it; and the amendment was voted down overwhelmingly. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. It was voted down by those over here largely 
because they did not understand it. 

May I ask the Senator whether the packers are not opposed 
to ineluding this kind of oleomargarine in this bill? 
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Mr. NORBECK. I know that the Senator is opposed to the 
bill and he believes that he will enlist the support of the 
packers if he can involve them. I do not want to involve the 
dairy farmers in any more trouble and therefore I do not want 
to start a fight on the packers to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. Let me ask the Senator if the packers have not 
a representative here, who has been here for the past week, and 
who is opposed to this particular amendment? 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not aware of any such one; but no 
doubt they would have, because nobody wants to be taxed. 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly they would, 

Mr. NORBECK. Nobody wants to be taxed—no one at all. 

Mr. BLACK. They do not want to be taxed on their own 
product, but they are perfectly willing that the product of every- 
one else be taxed. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; the Senator wants to tax a product of 
the American farm and give the benefit to the tropical islands 
in the matter of these oils, because that is what it amounts to, 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator admitted that the packers are 
against this amendment. Does the Senator claim that the rea- 
son why the packers are against it is because they want to help 
the American farmer? 

Mr. NORBECK. The packers have been against all oleo- 
margarine legislation, as I understand. They pay a substantial 
tax now. I know of no one who wants to pay a tax; but I can 
not get the logic of the argument that because some other 
product is inferior, therefore it should be exempt from the regu- 
lation of law. Because it is less healthful to the human system, 
therefore we should not interfere with it. That is the kind of 
argument that the Senator makes. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator did not understand my question. 
May I ask it again? 

The Senator admitted that the packers are opposed to this 
amendment. I imagine that in a few minutes some representa- 
tive from a packer State will be up opposing it. The Senator 
also stated that this particular product was used for the benefit 
of the American farmer. 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, the Senator stated nothing of the kind. 

Mr. BLACK. Then I misunderstood him, I understood the 
Senator to say that. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator was talking while I was ex- 
plaining. That is why he did not get what I said. 

Mr. BLACK. Then the Senator does not claim, as I under- 
stand, that the taxation or the freedom from taxation of this 
particular product will benefit the American farmer? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from South Dakota stated that 
the product on which the Senator from Alabama now proposes 
to put a tax is a product of the American farm. 

Mr. BLACK. All right. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is what the Senator stated. It is im- 
material to me whether the packers are for or against it. I 
notice, however, that the Senator wants the packers enlisted in 
this fight, and he has stated so two or three times. 

Mr. BLACK. I ean not misunderstand the Senator this time, 
beeause he states that this legislation is for the benefit of the 
American farmer, and he also states that the packers are 
against it. What I am getting at is, why this remarkable 
solicitude on the part of the packers to protect the farmer from 
this iniquitous amendment? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator evidently feels that if he dis- 
criminates in favor of tropical oil it will be helpful to the 
farmer. I do not agree with that reasoning. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I feel that we ought not to discriminate’ 
in favor of the big packers, who are now seeking a monopoly 
on everything that we buy to eat. I feel that they are not en- 
titled to any further discriminations in their favor; and this 
amendment will include, at 10 cents a pound, the substitutes for 
butter that they sell as well as the substitutes for butter that 
others sell, 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. I understand that the position of the Senator 
from Alabama is that because the packers are for this legis- 
lation he is against it. Is that right? 

Mr. BLACK. No. I do not think the Senator understood 
that, either. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator may haye understood that; but if 
the Senator understood that, I invite him to listen again to what 
I said. I said I was against the legislation because it dis- 


criminates in fayor of the packers, and lets them sell their 
product by paying a quarter of a cent a pound, while others 
pay 10 cents a pound. I might as well assume that the reason 
why the Senator rises, evidently to oppose the amendment, is 
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because he happens to come from the State where the greatest 
packing industry in the Nation abides. 

Mr. GLENN. If the Senator knows anything about the geog- 
raphy of Illinois, he knows that there are 10,000 farmers in 
Illinois where there is one packer. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that; but I do not believe those 
10,000 farmers have heretofore in the history of the Nation 
shown the same influence in the formulation of legislation that 
the one packer has. 

Mr. GLENN. Is there anything in this legislation which 
would prevent anyone in the United States, farmer or packer or 
anyone else, from using this natural product of the farm to 
color oleomargarine? 

Mr, BLACK. The only thing is that the colored product of 
the packers pays a quarter of a cent a pound, while tbe colored 
product of the farmers pays 10 cents a pound. - 

Mr. GLENN. But this is a product of the farm; is it not? 
Can not anybody buy this product? Does it not come from live- 
stock that the farmer himself has? Why can not the farmer 
take it at the same cost as the packer? 

Mr. BLACK. Does the Senator think it is fair for the sub- 
stitutes which are manufactured by the packers to pay a quarter 
of a cent a pound, while the substitutes manufactured by others 
have to pay 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. GLENN. I think it is fair to allow anyone in the United 
States to manufacture oleomargarine on the same basis; and 
I do not think it is fair to say to people, “ Because you are 
packers you have to pay 10 cents, but everybody else will be 
taxed only half a cent or a quarter of a cent.” This product 
is open to anybody who manufactures oleomargarine. Let them 
buy it and use it if they want to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield for just a moment, in order that I may offer a suggestion 
with respect to the remarks of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator from South Dakota says that 
only 5 per cent of the packers’ product is made out of animal 
fats. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator from Wisconsin will pardon 
me, the Senator from Wisconsin did not understand me cor- 
rectly, as the reporter’s notes will show. 

Mr. BLAINE. Was it 5 per cent of the oleomargarine pro- 
duction, or 5 per cent 

Mr. NORBECK. I will try to state it again more correctly. 

In the first place, we are not trying to change the laws affect- 
ing oleomargarine. We are just trying to bring this new, in- 
ferior product in under the law; but the question came up what 
per cent of the oleomargarine product was a natural tallow 
color. I said that it was very small; that the best estimate I 
could make is that of the total oleomargarine sold, about one- 
twentieth, or 5 per cent, is the product to which the Senator 
from Alabama refers. 

Mr. BLAINE. Had I finished by statement, I would have 
stated the Senator’s proposition as he has stated it. That 5 
per cent is the amount, or practically the amount that has pro- 
duced the surplus butter of to-day; but that is not the only 
thing that is important. 

When this bill goes through, subjecting vegetable oils to this 
additional tax, it will be found that the percentage of the pack- 
ers’ production of oleomargarine that is produced out of animal 
fats into which is put the intestinal fat of milk cows will in- 
crease by leaps and bounds. That is what is going to happen. 

Now, Mr. President, just one other suggestion. 

The Senator from South Dakota says that he much prefers 
to protect the product of the farm; that is, these animal fats 
that are used in the production of oleomargarine. Let us 
analyze just for a moment what that protection means. 

The packing companies use all sorts of animal grease, animal 
fats, good, bad, or indifferent. The bad and the indifferent is 
renovated. Into those animal fats is compounded the intestinal 
fat from milk cows—largely old milk cows, for those are the only 
ones that go to the packing plants. It takes only a smali 
amount of the intestinal fat from milk cows to give a natural 
color to the animal fat, which is the basis of the oleomargarine. 

Mr. President, what is the farmer’s status in this? For those 
cows out of which is taken intestinal fat to give natural color 
to the packing plant’s oleomargarine the farmer receives the 
handsome price of from 4 to 6 cents a pound. Those old cows 
go into the packing plants and become canners, and for canners 
the price scarcely eyer exceeds 6 cents a pound. So the packer 
is taking a small portion of the intestinal fat of those cows 
that become canners, at a cost of from 4 to 6 cents a pound, and 
putting it into animal fat such as I have described, and selling 
that fat at a tremendous increase in price. Where does the 
farmer come in in getting any benefit out of the intestinal fat 
of dairy cows at from 4 to 6 cents per pound? 
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Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question? As I understand the Senator—and he repre- 
sents one of the largest dairy States in the Union; Virginia is 
rapidly improving in that respect—this amendment of his would 
protect the dairy interest as much as, if not more than, the bill 
as originally drawn. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, immeasurably more. I think the bill as 
drawn is of very doubtful protection to the dairy interests. 
There will be some protection in it, but the result primarily will 
po 57 protect this packers’ product about which I have been 
alking. 

Mr. SWANSON. The amendment now offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, which is being resubmitted by the Senator 
from Alabama, is intended to protect butter of the dairyman 
and protect the packers as it would others. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is just as necessary to protect them as 
to enact any of the other phases of the bill? 

Mr. BLAINE. In my opinion. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator thinks that without that in it 
the bill would be very defective? 

Mr. BLAINE. There would be very little protection. There 
would be some protection, but it would relate largely to vege- 
table fats which go into shortening, while a little more butter 
might be used or a little more lard might be used if it were 
not for the additional classification made by this bill. But it 
is a small quantity. Practically the only benefit to come to the 
butter producers of this country is providing for oleomargarine 
to be defined as in semblance of butter, and that will be the 
result of the amendment resubmitted by the Senator from 
Alabama. 

This whole fight is largely a fight of the packers against the 
vegetable-oil producers, and, of course, they have succeeded in 
bringing to their support a man like Mr. Loomis, of the 
National Dairy Union, who gets all his pay, practically, from 
interests which are in no way connected with dairying except 
to exploit the dairy farmers. 

I concede that there would be some protection for the butter 
producers of this country through this new classification, but 
without the amendment suggested by the Senator from Ala- 
bama the protection would be of very little measure. 

I say this, Mr. President, not upon my own judgment but 
after a careful analysis made by the butter makers of our own 
State, represented by the secretary of their association. That 
association has made a study of this proposition for years. 
We have had a great fight in Wisconsin over all these proposi- 
tions. Our courts have passed upon them. So we have gone 
through this fight for over 30 years within our State with re- 
spect to legislation, as well as with respect to litigation. 

It is true that that same association, probably not with any 
great enthusiasm, supports the bill without the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama, but I submit that in all good faith 
to the butter producers of this country it ought to be known 
that the benefits to be derived from the proposed bili without 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama would be 
very small. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, if I have the floor. I had the floor 
by courtesy of the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEBERT. I wanted to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
if the effect of the original bill, now pending before the Senate, 
would not be to remove from competition the manufacturers of 
the so-called cooking compounds, who are now in competition 
with the manufacturers of oleomargarine? 

Mr. BLAINE. I would say that that statement might be 
characterized as correct, with some modifications. I think I 
have stated the modifications in my remarks. 

Under this bill the packers are going to have an absolute 
monopoly of every product that is in semblance of butter, because 
they are going to come under the smaller rate of taxation, one- 
fourth of a cent a pound. Thereby the vegetable-oil interests 
are injured accordingly. 

The purpose of this bill is not to protect the American butter 
producer against the tropical oils at all. The bill would have 
practically no effect in that regard as drawn, it is true, but if 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama were 
adopted all vegetable and animal fats would be included within 
the terms of the bill. But we all know from our practical 
experience and knowledge that the only natural coloring to-day 
that is in common use, that goes into a product in imitation of 
butter, is the intestinal fat from milch cows, that vegetable oils 
and fats have no yellow color. They are usually clear or white. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
said that vegetable oil did not have a color. I do not think the 
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Senator wants to make that broad a statement. For instance, 


palm oil is very highly colored. It is yellower than yellow paper. 
It is true that it can not be put in oleomargarine, but it can 
be put in the cooking compounds, which are outside the law. 
Soybean oil is a colored oil. There are many colored vegetable 
oils from which butter substitutes can be made and are being 
made. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I wish to make this observa- 
tion to the Senator from South Dakota: That there is no palm 
oil used now by the manufacturers of these cooking compounds. 

Mr. NORBECK. While that is true, there is nothing to 
prevent its use. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not mean to imply that 
all vegetable oil was white or clear. I was applying my re- 
marks to edible oils, which are used in the manufacturing of a 
product that is in imitation of butter. As the Senator from 
Rhode Island has stated, some of these oils can not be used. 
Nobody would want to eat a product in imitation of butter 
made out of soybean oil any more than he would want to eat 
a product in imitation of butter made out of castor oil. Castor 
oil is yellow, of course, and soybean oil is yellow, but who is 
going to eat castor oil, even though it may be compounded 
with other vegetable fats in order to give the product a yellow 
color? 

I repeat, that none of the oils which are used as substitutes, 
in imitation of butter, can be practically used except the lighter 
colored oils, or the clear oils, because of their taste or odor or 
because of their effect. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. GOULD. There is a good deal of theory in what is 
being said. Theory is one thing, actual practice is another. 
I have used tons of oleomargarine, I have used tons of so-called 
cooking compounds, and I can appreciate that the different 
opinions I have heard here are all right as far as theory goes. 
But I would like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he ever 
saw go into the camps up in Wisconsin a pound or a ton or any 
quantity of a cooking compound called oleomargarine? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator asks about my 
observation. 

Mr. GOULD. Did the Senator ever hear of it, did he ever 
know of it, does he believe it ever occurred? 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, the fact that I have not seen it 
is no proof, because I have not been in those camps at the 
time they were bringing in butter substitutes, and I know 
nothing about it from my personal knowledge. But that was 
not the question under debate. 

Mr. GOULD. I just want to make this remark, that no one 
has a higher regard for a pure article than Ihave. I believe pure 
hutter has its place, I believe oleomargarine has its place, and 
I believe the cooking compound has its place. If the three ele- 
ments can be segregated and kept straight so that one can not 
be substituted in place of another, under false colors, it is a 
pretty good plan to prevent that. 

There is the Great Northern Paper Co., and there is the In- 
ternational Paper Co., with hundreds of camps in the woods 
to-day. If a 10-cent duty is imposed on what are called cook- 
ing compounds, in order to bring them up to the price of oleo- 
margarine, the cooking compounds will be kicked out, and they 
are pure, and have nothing injurious in them whatever. We 
are asked to pass a law to favor one factory against another. 
Neither one of them has anything to do with the pure butter 
enterprise of the country, has it? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, of course the point I was mak- 
ing, as the Senator no doubt appreciates, was this, that certain 
packing products should not be given special consideration over 
similar products. In other words, they all ought to come under 
the same classification, and that was the point to which I was 
directing my remarks, 

Mr. GOULD. That is a question about which I vould have 
to differ from the Senator, 

Mr. BLAINE. I ain not arguing the merits of the law at this 
time, because we have & law new. This is a proposal to ex- 
tend the provisions of the law. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
will agree that the bill as drafted seeks to bring in these prod- 
ucts made from vegetable oil, to bring them under the require- 
ments of present law as te cooperating with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue passing their inspection, meeting their re- 
quirements as to paying a tax, and, above all things, as to 
posting the fact, where it is used. This is not butter.“ This 
product is cheaply made, it is sold in competition with butter, 
and a fraud is perpetrated upon the people if it is sold as but- 
ter. The letter from the Treasury Department states that at 
first, when this new product came on the market, this cheaper, 
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inferior butter, they thought they would let the manufacturers 
proceed. They had no objection to the manufacture of it. But 
when they found it was sold fraudulently in imitation of butter, 
they imposed a restriction on it because of the unfairness of it. 

The Senator will agree with me that this new product that 
has come on in the last few years has cut a bigger gash in the 
butter market in a very short time than did the oleo in the 
40 years of its use. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that is not my understanding 
of the situation; nor would I analyze the depressed condition 
of the butter market at this time from that standpoint. I think 
there are other factors which constituted 98 per cent of the 
reason why butter is so low to-day. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am speaking of the sudden 
increase in the production of this article, which has grown by 
leaps and bounds, which has been outside of the law. 

The difference is that the emulsion in the one case is water, 
while in the other case it is milk or cream. We label our pack- 
age “ Cooking compound,” and therefore we can put it up in 
the shape of butter and sell it as butter, provided the branded 
label states it is a cooking compound. The dairyman suffers 
from many things, but most of all from this fake substitute 
which has come on the market in the last few years. 

Mr. BLAINE. My understanding of the amendment is that 
it includes all substances heretofore known as oleomargarine, 
and so forth, all lard extracts and tallow extracts, and all mix- 
tures and compounds of tallows, beef fat, suet, lard, lard oil, 
vegetable oils—I am omitting fish oil—and other coloring mat- 
ter, intestinal fats and offal fats, if they are churned or emulsi- 
fied or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other fluid containing 
moisture, and so forth. Those fats, in order to be in semblance 
of butter so far as the color is concerned, must have compounded 
with them an artificial coloring; that is, vegetable oil; but as 
to the lard, the tallow, the beef fat, suet, lard oil in those animal 
fats, the packers compound them with intestinal fat from milch 
cows, and that has the effect of giving the compound a yellow 
color, a June butter color, and it is not artificially done. 

Mr. NORBECK. But that is sold as oleomargarine, and not 
as butter, and no one can sell it anywhere except by first obtain- 
ing a license and next posting the notices. It is not outside of 
the law. It is within the requirements of the law, and it can 
only be sold as oleomargarine. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the court has held, and I am sure it is 
the law, that when we say a thing is made in semblance of but- 
ter, it means that it is manufactured consciously in semblance or 
imitation of butter. Therefore the packers’ product about which 
we have been talking is not made in semblance of butter or in 
imitation of butter, because there is no coloring matter added. 
It is just a natural product, naturally colored, and it is not 
manufactured or made in semblance of anything. What I am 
contending for is that these animal fats should be brought 
within identically the same classification as vegetable fats. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this matter was threshed out 
pretty well last Friday and the identical amendment was offered 
then. I make the point of order that the same amendment can 
not be offered as it was offered on last Friday. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand it, the amendment was 
accepted. 

Mr. NORBECK. This amendment was not accepted. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not mean accepted, but that the effect of 
the introduction of it was that it was received by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. NORBECK. It was voted down on Friday. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am speaking of the amendment offered 
this morning by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. NORBECK. I was at lunch at the time, and so I am not 
informed as to just what happened. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the point of order 
is ruled on, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Baird George Keyes Schall 
Barkley Gillett s La Follette She 
Black Glass McCulloch Shipstead 
Blaine Glenn McKellar Simmons 
Bleuse Gof McMaster Steck 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Gould Metcalf Sullivan 

rock Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Broussard Hale Norris Toonas, Idaho 
Capper Harris Nye ns, Okla. 
Caraway Harrison die 2 
Connally Hatfield Overman Trammell 
Couzens Tawes Patterson Tydings 
Cutting Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 

le Heflin Pine alsh, Mass. 

Deneen Johnson Runsdell Walsh, Mont, 

ill Jones Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Fess Robinson, 


1930 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] makes the point of order 
against the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Barse]. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
which was bad on May 23 on the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] found on page 9811 of the RECORD, 
where he moved to amend the bill on page 2, lines 10 and 11, 
by striking out the words “ made in imitation or” and inserting 
the words “in,” so the phrase would read: 


In semblance of butter, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. In his absence, and not knowing how he would vote 
if present, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after having voted in the affirm- 
ative). I am paired with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rexo]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs : 

: The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hasttnos] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHAUr] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Herrin], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITT- 
MAN], the Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner], the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], and the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] are absent from the Senate on 
official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Baird Din Harrison Ransdeil 
Barkley George Hatfield Robinson, Ark 
Black Gillett Hebert Simmons 
Blaine Glass Kean Swanson 
Blease Goff La Follette Townsend 
Brock Goldsborough McKellar Trammell 
Broussard Gould Metcalf Vandenberg 
Caraway Hale Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Harris Overman Walsh, Mont. 

NAYS—38 
Allen Frazier McMaster Sheppard 
Bingham Glenn MeNar. Shipstead 
Borah Greene Norbec Steck 
Bratton Hawes Nye Steiwer 
Capper Howell Oddie Sullivan 
Connally Johnson Patterson Thomas, Idaho 
Cutting Jones Phipps Thomas, Okla. 
Dale Kendrick Pine Waterman 
Deneen Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
Fess McCulloch Schall 

NOT VOTING—22 

Ashurst Hayden Robinson, Ind. Wagner 
Brookhart Heflin Shortridge Walcott 
Copeland King Smith Watson 
Fletcher Moses Smoot Wheeler 
Grundy Pittman Stephens 
Hastings Reed Tydings 


So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which Mr. 
BLAINE’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas will be stated: N 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 6, after the word 
“butterine,” it is proposed to insert the words “artificially 
colored butter.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK] 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] to the statement 
oP ccc pia to make relative to the amendment which I have 
offered. 
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The effect of this amendment, should it be adopted, would be 
to put artificially colored butter at some disadvantage with 
reference to naturally colored butter. This entire oleomargarine 
bill is designed for the protection of the butter producers, but 
under the present law genuine butter, naturally colored, has no 
protection at all against the artificially colored butter. If we 
are going to tax vegetable-oil products because they are arti- 
ficial, because they are colored, and make them pay a penalty 
of 10 cents a pound, why should the honest-to-God dairy farmer 
who produces real butter, colored in a natural way on account 
of the richness of the food of the cow, and which looks golden 
and is golden, be penalized by permitting his competitors arti- 
ficially to color their butter, making it look like the beautiful 
golden butter that is genuine, and palm it off on the public as 
real butter? Why should not the man who artificially colors 
butter pay the same tax and be subject to the same regula- 
tion as is the man who, producing oleomargarine, colors it, 
disguises it, and dresses it up with all the adornments that will 
tempt the appetite so as to make one believe that it is butter? 
In the case of artificially colored butter the public may be im- 
posed upon, it may be defrauded, it may be deceived, it may pay 
the same price for the artificial butter that it pays for the 
genuine butter. 

If we are going to lay down this arbitrary method of taxing a 
product because it is artificial, I can not see any reason why 
butter should not be put under the same regulations and to the 
same extent. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. The Senator seems to confuse terms. Any 
butter that is colored is artificially colored. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Not necessarily. 

Mr. GLASS. Absolutely. Butter that is colored is artificially 
colored. The Senator seems to confuse artificial butter with 
colored butter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. GLASS. More than half—I venture to say at least half— 
of the genuine butter produced from the milk of a certain type 
of dairy cow is colored, but it is genuine butter all right; in 
other words, butter from the milk of a Holstein cow, which 
naturally is as white as this piece of paper, after being colored 
is just as much butter as is butter from the milk of a Jersey 
cow or from a Guernsey cow, which has a naturally yellow 
color. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator, then, why do the 
producers color it? 

Mr. GLASS. Because of a desire to appeal to the public 
fancy; that is all. : 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly; that is exactly it. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that perhaps the 
greater number of dairymen in this country, I am sorry to say, 
are those who own Holstein cows, and if the Senator stands 
here in behalf of the dairy interests he is making a great mis- 
take to offer any amendment such as the one now pending. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator from Virginia 
that I have no quarrel with him as to his attitude; but the fact 
is that if the butter is naturally white and those who produce 
it add a coloring preparation to make it some other color, they 
have a reason for it. If it is Holstein butter—and I do not 
dispute the Senator's statement—— 

Mr. GLASS. As a breeder of Jersey cows, I will tell the 
Senator what the reason is: The producers want to make Hol- 
stein butter look like Jersey butter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course. I care nothing about whether 
butter comes from milk of the Holstein or the Jersey cow; I 
have neither, though the people of my State have a great many 
of both; but if the butter from Holstein milk is white and if it 
is good butter, as good as butter produced by milk from the 
Jersey cow, which is yellow, there is no reason on earth for 
coloring it except for the purpose of deceiving the public and 
making the public think that they are buying Jersey butter 
when they are not buying Jersey butter. 

The Senator, perhaps, was not here on Friday when we were 
discussing this matter. The pretext that is offered as a justifi- 
cation for taxing vegetable-oil products which are made into 
oleomargarine is that the producers artificially color the oleo- 
margarine; they make it in imitation of butter and sell it for 
the same purposes as butter. If that argument is good as 
against a vegetable product, which harbors no tuberculosis 
germs, which harbors no animal germs, then the same rule 
ought to be good as against butter which is frequently palmed 
off on the public as being something which it is not. My posi- 
tion is that if the butter is artificially colored, artificially 
treated, made to appear something which it is not, if it is a 
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false representation upon the public, it ought to be placed upon 
the same plane as these other products that are penalized be- 
cause they are imitations. 

I do not know what the fate of this amendment will be. I 
ain not personally concerned with it one way or the other. My 
State has a great dairy industry; it also has a great vegetable- 
oil industry; but there can be no justification, there can be no 
basis in fairness er reason, for taxing one product because 
it is an imitation, and permitting another product of the same 
variety to go untaxed when it is also an imitation of the real 
product, or the yellow butter. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Texas if his pending amendment would in any way affect these 
naturally colored products of the packers and tax them at the 
same rate as other colored products? 

Mr. CONNALLY. My amendment relates only to artificially 
colored butter. If the packers produce an article that is sold 
as butter it certainly would; otherwise, it would not. 

Mr. HEBERT. It does not apply to oleomargarine? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The law already applies to oleomargarine. I 
am simply trying to include artificially colored butter in the same 
elassifieation as oleomargarine. Why should oleomargarine 
when it is artificially colored be taxed 10 cents a pound when 
a fraudulent butter, artificially colored and being sold in the 
same trade, goes free of tax? 

Mr. HEBERT. Is it not a fact that a large proportion of 
dairy butter is colored at some time in the year? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Artificially? j 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I suppose it is. 

Mr. HEBERT. That is my understanding, that it is. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why should it not be taxed, if it is artifi- 
cially colored, regardless of when it is colored? 

Mr. HEBERT. I did not suppose that it was the intent of 
Congress to go that far in legislating at this time; but, of 
course, if we are going to penalize one concern for coloring its 
product, then surely everybody else who is doing the same thing 
ought to pay a like penalty. I agree with the Senator to that 
extent; but I just wanted to remark to him that the imposi- 
tion of a tax of this nature would affect a large proportion of 
the dairy products, because, as I understand, a large amount of 
dairy butter is colored at certain times in the year. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator that, as he says, 
it will probably penalize some of the dairy products, but it will 
benefit the real dairy producers. The ones that produce real 
butter, the ones that do not camouflage their butter, the ones 
that sell pure butter will then get a premium in the market; 
but the one who artificially colors his butter, who keeps it 
young and fresh by artificial means and other processes of that 
kind, of course will not get quite so much for his butter; and he 
ought not to get quite so much for his butter as the man who 
has fresh butter, naturally colored butter, a butter that nature 
makes rather than the chemical laboratories make. 

Mr. HEBERT. I am inclined to agree with the Senator that 
that would be the effect of his amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this would be a tax on 
about 50 per cent of the products of the dairy farmer at 10 
cents a pound, because at certain times of the year, when the 
milk cows are on dry feed, the butter fails to show the high 
color that we find in the summer. It would be especially a 
tax on the Holstein product, which has less color than the 
Jersey product. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In those seasons when the Senator says 
the butter is not quite as yellow, it is the same butter; it is 
just as good butter, is it not? 

Mr, NORBECK. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And it is just as yaluable to the human 
body? 

Mr. NORBECK. Why, to be sure, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why should it be palmed off on the public, 
then, by artificially coloring it to make the public think it 
is buying some other kind of butter? 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not arguing with the Senator. I am 
saying that this will be a tax of 10 cents a pound on about 
half the butter produced in the United States, and the tax will 
be borne by the farmers, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator if the other 50 
per cent of the dairymen will not get the benefit of it in in- 
creased value for their real butter? 

Mr. NORBECK. No; because the Holstein farmer will buy 
butter color and put it in, and pay the 10 cents a pound tax, 
and the butter will be sold. The Senator has made no classi- 
fication of butter. It will all be sold at the same price, but 
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there will be a very heavy tax on half the dairy farmers of 
the country. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Dakota a question? If, as he says now, there is method 
in the dairy farmers adulterating or coloring their butter, why 
should they not pay the penalty just as well as the manufac- 
turers of other food products upon whom the Senator would 
impose a penalty of 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is a question that has been argued . 
here for 40 years. Congress has taken its position, and the 
courts haye taken theirs. I am not going into the question 
whether or not there should be a penalty on the dairy farmers.’ 

Mr. HEBERT. I submit that that is not an answer to my 
question; and it does not remove the objection, by any means. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer the following amendment. Add a new section, as follows: 


That section 8 of said act approved August 2, 1886, be amended te 
read as follows: 

“Src. 8. That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured and 
sold or removed for consumption or use there shall be assessed and col- 
lected a tax of 5 cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof "— 


And so forth, as in present law. 

Mr. President, in brief, this amendment reduces the tax upon 
oleomargarine and the cooking compounds included in this bill 
from 10 cents 2 pound to 5 cents per pound. 

Enough has transpired during this debate to call attention to 
the fact that this is a consumption tax—one of the few cases,’ 
in fact, the only case, that I know of where an internal-reyenue 
tax is imposed for the purpose of protecting one domestic pro- 
ducer against competition with another domestic producer, We 
do impose internal-revenue taxes for the purpose of protecting 
domestic producers against competition by foreign producers; 
but here, for the first time, we have sought through taxation, 
through a sumptuary law, to say that the great power of this 
Government will be used to favor one American producer against 
another competing American producer. 

It is unjust. No man dare defend it on the floor here. The 
only defense offered is that it is already the law and has been 
the law for a good many years und therefore it is proper to 
extend the original principle. 

It is vicious enough to impose a tax for the benefit of one 
domestic producer against another; but it is even more inde- 
fensible to impose a tax of this magnitude. A tax of 10 cents 
per pound on oleomargarine, I am informed, is an equivalent ad 
yalorem tax of about 40 per cent; that is, when oleomargarine 
sells for 25 cents a pound, which I understand is a fair estimate 
of the average price for which it is sold. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, my 
understanding is that the cooking compounds which are at- 
tempted to be reached by this amendment have a cost value of 
approximately 17 cents per pound; so if this tax be im 
upon those compounds it will mean a tax of something over 60 
per cent, instead of 40 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator for call- 
ing my attention to that fact. I had in mind particularly the 
average price of what is commonly called oleomargarine and 
what is in the original law, and I am pleased to have the effect 
of this tax upon the other products included in the provisions 
of this bill. I appreciate the Senator’s action in calling my 
attention to the fact that upon these products this tax of 10 
cents a pound will work out to be a tax of 60 per cent in ad 
valorem terms to the consumers of America. 

Mr. President, I want a record in the Senate upon this ques- 
tion. I want to have the Recon» show how many Senators 
desire to impose a tax of 60 per cent upon food compounds, and 
especially upon food material used by the poorest of the poor 
people of America. I also want to haye the Recorp show who 
are willing to continue the present tax on oleomargarine. 

I can sympathize with the desire of those Senators who repre- 
sent dairy-producing States to go very far in seeking legislation 
to protect their farmers and their interests; but I can not 
understand how one ean attempt to incorporate or continue to 
keep in the law such a vicious and dangerous principle as this. 
It is tyranny by use of the power of taxation. No one dare 
predict the harm that may follow if the principle is extended 
to other products than butter and its substitutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly; I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This is a proposal to tax one 
wholesome agricultural commodity for the purpose of promot- 
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ing the use of another agricultural commodity. It is an abuse 
of the taxing power. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has stated very 
concisely the whole issue here. It is a tremendous abuse of the 
taxing power. The abuse of the taxing power against which 
our forefathers rose up in rebellion was insignificant compared 
with this. At least the taxing power they rose up against was 
uniform, imposed by the mother Government upon all the col- 
onists for the benefit of the mother Government. Here it is 
proposed to promote the welfare of a group at the expense and 
to the detriment and financial injury of an exceedingly large 
group of poo» consumers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is being claimed here that the object of 
this bill is to bring within the present law certain substitutes 
that are now escaping taxation, that were either originally in- 
tended by Congress to be taxed or have escaped because of new 
names or new processes. Does the Senator think—I am seeking 
only his viewpoint—that the whole tax ought to be removed or 
that these substitutes, such as they are, should be all treated 
in the same way? 

If part of them are being taxed, it strikes me that it is a 
little unfair to leave similar articles untaxed because called 
different names or made up of different substances. If the 
Senator’s contention is correct—and there is much force in it— 
it might be wiser to eliminate the tax altogether, so as not to 
make flesh of one and fowl of the other. What does the Senator 
say about the object of this bill in that regard? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the fact that 
the existence of a tax upon oleomargarine might justify the 
extension of that vicious principle by those who believe in it to 
include the cooking products included in this bill. I can well 
understand the advocates of this bill taking that position. I 
personally feel that the principle itself is vicious, and therefore 
would like to see the original tax upon oleomargarine repealed ; 
and, of course, I will vote against the extension of the tax to 
the articles contained in this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood the Senator to be against the 
principle, not only against the tax in existence, but to the 
extension of it. But assuming that the present tax is to be 
allowed to remain, the question arises in my mind as to whether 
it is fair to tax what we are now taxing and let go untaxed 
similar articles which are used as substitutes and may evade 
the tax in that way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In any event, I am raising 
now the issue of the amount of the tax. I am claiming that 
whether we tax oleomargarine alone, or whether we add the 
tax to the substitute oleomargarine products contained in the 
bill, we should lower the rate. I personally would like to see 
the rate entirely removed and the principle destroyed. I do 
think that the tax of 10 cents per pound is outrageous and 
indefensible from every standpoint, even assuming the theory 
of the principle of levying a tax under such circumstances 
upon a food product. It is excessive as well as unsound. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. GOULD. As I understand, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts suggests that this tax should be cut in half—that is, 
that it should not be 10 per cent but 5 per cent. Does the 
Senator think there should be a tax at all? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there should 
be any tax at all. 

Mr. GOULD. Why not wipe it out, then? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to do that, but 
I can understand that it might result in some injury if we wipe 
it out all at one time. I can appreciate the argument that the 
dairy industry would be less injured by our lowering the tax 
now and later removing it entirely. 

Mr. GOULD. The Senator’s argument fits into my ideas ex- 
actly. There should be no tax whatever. If the distinction is 
made between pure butter and oleomargarine, and then between 
oleomargarine and cooking compounds, that is all there is to it. 
We are bickering aboyt something that is not what we want 
to get at. We do not object to a man using peanut oil or coco- 
nut oil or anything else in his home or in his camp or anywhere 
else, if he wants to use it. Nobody objects to that. If some 
factory puts out a compound which answers for cooking pur- 
poses in a camp just as well as oleomargarine or pure butter, or 
something of that kind, why require the payment of a tax and 
countenance what we might say is a fraud or an imitation? 
Why tax a man and let him do something we are trying to pre- 
vent him from doing? The only objection I see to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Massachusetts is that it would allow 
any tax whateyer to be put on a commodity of this kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we succeed in getting this 
amendment adopted, we will have an opportunity, by a vote 
upon it, to determine the sentiment of the Senate, and we can 
then move to wipe the out the tax entirely. 

I am not going to discuss the amendment longer. I wish I 
had time to review the debate in the House and in the Senate 
upon the original proposal in 1888. I can not understand how 
we ever incorporated such a principle into the Federal law. 
The only argument we have heard is that it is now the law so 
far as oleomargarine is concerned, and that it should be ex- 
tended to include other cooking products. I can not conceive 
how such a vicious, indefensible principle ever became part of 
the law of this free land. 

I shall ask for a roll call upon this amendment. I sincerely 
hope that at least we will take the first step to eradicate this 
law from the statute books, by reducing in half the tax of 60 
per cent, in the case of cooking compounds and of 40 per cent 
ad valorem in the case of oleomargarine. This amendment will 
attempt to lessen the present injustices that are inflicted upon a 
large army of American consumers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DILL. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Massachusetts 
proposes to add to the bill an additional section, as follows: 


Sec. —. That section 8 of said act approved August 2, 1886, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured and 
sold, or removed from consumption or use, there shall be assessed and 
collected a tax of 5 cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer 
thereof ”— 


And so forth, as in the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Srl]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Batrp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], and in his absence I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). Mr. 
President, has the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
wish to inquire whether the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. GILLETT] has voted. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. KING] ; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnes] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArT] with the Senator 
from Maryland IMr. Typrnes]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Ashurst George Heflin Simmons 
Black Glass Kean Swanson 
Blease Goff McKellar Trammell 
Bratton Gould Metcalf Wagner 
Brock Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Broussard Hatfield Ransdell Watson 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ark. 
Connally Hebert Sheppard 
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NAYS—41 
Allen Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
Barkley Glenn McNar, Steiwer 
Bingham Greene Norb Sullivan 
Blaine Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Howell Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Johnson Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Jones Patterson Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Kendrick Phipps Waterman 
Dale Keyes Pine 
Dill La Follette Robsion, Ky. 
Fess MeCulloch Schall 

NOT VOTING—25 
Baird Grundy Reed Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Robinson, Ind. Tydings 
Copeland Hastings Shortridge alcott 
Deneen Hawes Smith Wheeler 
Fietcher King Smoot 
Gillett Moses Steck 
Goldsborough Pittman Stephens 
So the amendment of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts was 

rejected. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, it is always my desire when 
I can possibly do so to assist our agricultural interests, I am 
going to vote against the bill and I feel that in doing so I will 
at least assist a very large majority of the farmers of the 
country. I am opposed to the bill because it is an abuse of the 
taxing power that is beyond all reason and justice. It is an 
effort to boost the interests of a comparatively small number of 
our citizens to the detriment of a very large number of citizens 
of the United States, and those against whom it imposes a 
burden are hundreds of thousands of farmers and millions of 
consumers, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is not that what the Congress 
has been doing for the past 18 months? 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Of course, it depends on the viewpoint. 
We have been doing that in a little different way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The result is just the same. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is a different way altogether of inflict- 
ing the imposition of a tax of that character on the country. 
I understand, of course, that the Senator refers to the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I do. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I shall not get into any discussion of the 
tariff bill at this time. I think it is an altogether different 
policy. This bill applies only to an internal tax; the other is 
against foreign importations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One difference is that this is a much more 
modest tax than some of the rates in the tariff bill. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Well, the requirements of this bill 
reach high into the millions. This amounts to $33,000,000 in- 
crease in the bill which the consumers of the country will 
have to pay for the substitute products which will be brought 
within its provisions, if the bill is enacted into that law. I 
think that is a pretty good-sized item to lay upon the consum- 
ers of the country—$33,000,000 per annum. This would be the 
result, according to the statistics furnished by the department 
as to the amount of uncolored substitutes consumed last year. 
The pending bill attempts to boost the industry of a compara- 
tively small group of people—and when I say “comparatively” 
I mean the number of people engaged in the dairy industry in 
the country as compared to the number of other classes of farm- 
ers and of other citizens who consume the products which it is 
here attempted to tax. 

I am also opposed to the bill because I think that it holds 
out a false hope to the dairy farmers of the country. I do not 
believe the dairy farmers of the country are going to receive 
the benefit which the proponents of the measure hope they will 
receive. The price of these wholesome products can be in- 
creased to the consumer in an effort to make the poor in the 
country contribute his part to this increase of 10 cents a pound 
in the way of tax, but it will not force him to buy the dairy 
products. The average person in the country to-day, the con- 
sumer who is purchasing these substitutes, is doing it because 
he is not able to purchase pure butter. By increasing the price 
of the substitutes 10 cents per pound, we are not going to force 
the users to buy the dairy butter. All that will be accomplished 
is to impose an additional burden upon him in his efforts to 
provide sustenance for his family and his household. It will 
not increase the sale of actual butter at all. 

That is my view of the situation. If this bill passes, the 
consumers of the country will be made to pay about $33,000,000 
more for these products per annum; that is, if they continue 
to buy in the same amount. I submit that is a great injustice 


to inflict upon the poor people of the country who are unable 
to purchase butter at two or three times what they have to 
pay for butter substitutes; and let us remember these substi- 
tutes are wholesome and approved under the pure food law. 
They should have a right to purchase the substitutes if they 
consider them as wholesome as does the Pure Food Bureau of 
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the Department of Agriculture, just the same as the person who 
is rich in purse or has sufficient funds has the right to purchase 
dairy products without being taxed in the purchase of them. 

Where is the justice in imposing a tax of 10 cents a pound 
upon a certain article of food that is consumed by the poor 
people of the country, when a better article of food which is 
consumed by the well-to-do of the country has no tax imposed 
upon it? I would not array class against class; I have never 
believed in doing that, but there is a principle of justice that 
should pervade legislation as between those who are able to 
buy the finer and better products and those who have to buy the 
less expensive products. Yet the bill singles out the people of 
the country who are less able to pay for a certain article of 
food consumption and says that we will make them pay 10 cents 
a pound more for the product in order to help somebody else. 
I repeat they should have the right to purchase those products 
without having an additional tax imposed upon them. 

I am yery much opposed to increasing the cost of these prod- 
ucts to the extent of $33,000,000 per annum, because that is 
what it amounts to under the terms of the measure now before 
us, I do not believe that the dairy producers of the country 
will be benefited in the least on account of this tax. It will 
only result in imposing a greater burden upon the poor people 
of the country who desire to use the substitutes. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. President, the Senator forgets, however, 
that the tax on what the packers manufacture will not. be 
affected by the increase. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Oh, yes. The majority of the Senate re- 
fused to strike out that discrimination, That is another yery 
serious objection to the bill. The majority said the packers can 
go ahead and get a considerable quantity of their products on 
the market with a tax of only one-fourth of a cent per pound, 
while all of the other substitutes will have to pay 10 cents a 
pound tax. The majority refused to strike out that discrimina- 
tion. I think the bill ought ts be defeated upon that ground 
alone, if not for other good and sufficient reasons. 

I am a friend of the farmers of the country, a friend of 
agriculture. I voted for substantial tariffs to try to assist the 
dairy producers when we had the tariff bill before us here. In 
many instances I have voted in their behalf. But I think that 
the consumers of the country should be considered, I think the 
millions and millions of farmers who are not dairy producers 
ought to be considered. It is the duty of Congress to give the 
Same thought and the same consideration to the burdens which 
may be imposed upon this great class of American citizens, I 
hope the bill will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendments, the question is, Shall the 
amendments be engrossed and the bill read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 3 


Allen Frazier Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst George La Follette Shipstead 
Baird Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McKellar Steck 
Bingħam ioff McMaster Steiwer 

lack Goldsborough 2 Stephens 
Blaine Gould Metal! Sullivan 
Blease Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harris Nye ‘Trammell 
Brock Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Broussard Hatfield Overman Wagner 
Capper Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Connally ebert ne Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Watson 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Fess Kendrick Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. HEBERT and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when his name was called). 
Announcing the same pair as on the previous vote, I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and 
yote “nay.” 
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Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
IETT]. Not knowing how that Senator would vote if present, 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Wyoming IMr. KEN- 
DRICK] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastincs]. I have been unable to secure a transfer and, 
consequently, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] and, therefore, withhold my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK J, who is necessarily absent, if present, 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] with the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; and 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHArT] with the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 32, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Allen ess McMaster Robsion, Ky. 
Barkley Frazier McNar Schall 
Bingham Glenn Norbec! Shipstead 
Blaine Groene Norris Steck 
Borah Hawes Nye Steiwer 
Capper Howell Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Souzens Johnson Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
utting ones Phipps Vandenberg 
Lale Keyes Pine Walcott 
Deneen La Follette Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
DIN McCulloch Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
NAYS—32 
Ashurst George Hatfield Ransdell 
Black Glass Hayden Robinson, Ark, 
Blease Goff Hebert Sheppard 
Bratton Goldsborough Heflin Simmons 
Brock Gould Kean Stephens 
Broussard Hale McKellar Trammell 
Caraway Harris Metcalf Wagner 
Connally Harrison Overman Walsh, Mass. 
NOT VOTING—20 
Baird Grundy Reed Swanson 
Brookhart Hastings Shortridge Townsend 
Copeland Kendrick Smith dings 
Fletcher King moot atson 
Gillett Moses Sullivan Wheeler 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Record a letter from Robert H. Lucas, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with reference to the Connally amendment 
to the so-called oleomargarine bill which has just been passed. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May, 26, 1930. 
Hon, PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate. 


My DEAR SENATOR: I have the honor of replying to your letter dated 


May 26, 1930, requesting the opinion of this office as to the effect upon 
H. R. 6, now pending before the Senate, of a certain amendment relating 
thereto offered by Senator Connatty. The amendment in question 
identifiable as relating to page 2, after line 20 of H. R. 6, provides that: 

“This section shall not apply to cooking compounds or cooking oils 
not made in imitation of butter and containing no artificial coloring or 
deleterious substance.” 

Manufacturers of so-called cooking compounds have steadfastly con- 
tended that their product was not made in imitation or semblance of 
butter and therefore did not come within the provisions of the oleo- 
margarine law. This contention was upheld by the District Court of 
Rhode Island in the case of Higgins Manufacturing Co. v. Page, and 
rejected by the District Court for the Western District of Missouri in 
Harrow-Taylor Butter Co, v. Crooks. 

These products are salted like butter, have the texture and appearance 
of oleomargarine and investigations conducted by the Government as to 
their sale proved conclusively that these so-called cooking compounds 
were actually being sold an@ used as butter substitutes. 

Bill H. R. 6 was drafted to bring these so-called cooking compounds 
within the definition of oleomargarine as provided in the act of August 
2, 1886, as amended by the act of May 9, 1902, and thus avoid the 
multiplicity of law suits and conflicting court decisions with which the 
Government was threatened in every attempt made to hold such products 
subject to the oleomargarine law. In my judgment, the bill as intro- 
duced already exempts from its operation all bona fide cooking com- 
pounds, cooking oils, lard substitutes and puff-pastry shortening. The 
manufacturers of so-called colored cooking compounds have always con- 
tended that their product is not made in imitation of butter; and it will 
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not be difficult for the manufacturers to eliminate artificial coloring 
and secure the butter tint by the use of naturally colored oils in the 
manufacture of their product. I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
Senator CoNNALLY’s amendment will effectually nullify the very object 
of the proposed legislation contained in bill H. R. 6. 
Very truly yours, 
Rost, H. Lucas, Commissioner. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States making sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the appropriate committees, 


FLATHEAD RIVER POWER SITES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a telegram and certain correspond- 
ence with reference to the Flathead River power site permit. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram and correspondence are as follows: 


POLSON, MONT., May 24, 1930. 
Hon. Senator ScHALL, 5 ` 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Tribe's position unchanged. Strongly opposed proposal to lease Rocky 
Mountain Power Co. Consider it fraud against Indians; committed 
against wishes and advice tribe. Will cause diminished prosperity, 
diminished opportunity for employment, continuous injury for 50 years 
to come. We urge passage Shipstead-Kvale joint resolution. 

COVILLE DUPIUS, 
Chairman Flathead Tribal Council. 
May 8, 1930. 
Subject: Flathead River power sites. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Docror WILBUR: Referring to the application of Walter H. 
Wheeler, consulting engineer, of Minneapolis, Minn., for a preliminary 
permit to develop hydroelectric power on the Flathead River in Mon- 
tana, 

The people of the Northwest are vitally interested in the proper dis- 
position of these power sites. In my opinion these power sites or any 
of them should not be leased to the Rocky Mountain Power Co., sub- 
sidiary of the Montana Power Co., and closely associated with the 
Anaconda Copper Co., because: 

1. So doing will help to make complete and perpetuate the industrial, 
and power monopoly which these corporations now enjoy in the State 
of Montana, and it will also prevent the use of any of these power sites 
as an aid to independent industrial development. Industrial develop- 
ment is very sorely needed in the Northwest, and everything possible 
should be done to encourage such development. These power sites offer 
the best opportunity to bring large-scale industrial development into 
that territory. 

2. The Montana Power Co. already owns a number of undeveloped 
power sites with a capacity of over 200,000 horsepower. It is certainly 
contrary to public policy to give them the additional power that is in 
the Flathead sites and thus tie up that much power to them and pre- 
vent its use for new industrial development. 

Mr. Wheeler has made a good showing to your commission according 
to information reaching me, and I feel that he is entitled to have his 
application given every consideration by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. It seems to me that he should be preferred by the commission | 
because he proposes industrial development by the aid of cheap, very 
cheap power from the Flathead sites. He proposes to sell to all comers 
at $15 per horsepower year for continuous prime power at the power 
house switchboard. His plan offers the possibility of getting a large 
fertilizer plant in the Northwest where the demand for fertilizer is 
growing very rapidly and promises to grow much more rapidly ‘n the 
future. 

As this is one of the greatest undeveloped power sites left in the e 
country, it seems to me that the Power Commission should weigh well 
their decision in this matter, and since both you and Secretary Hyde 
have testified before the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House 
that the members of the commission do not have time to go into tnese 
matters thoroughly, it seems to me that the decision in this case should 
be deferred until after the new commission proposed by the Couzens bill 
has been created so that the new commission can pass upon this case. 

Cordially yours, 
THOMAS D. SCHALL. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 9, 1930. 
Hon. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR SCHALL: This acknowledges your kind letter of May 8, 
in regard to the Flathead River power sites. 
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I note the points which you bring out. These have been given the 


most careful study. It happens that in this particular case the real 
responsibility rests upon the Secretary of the Interior, who represents 
the interest of the Indians. The relation of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is, under the legislation, a somewhat secondary one. The 
clause of the law regarding this is as follows: 

“ Provided further, That the Federal Power Commission is authorized, 
in accordance with the Federal water power act and upon terms satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior, to issue a permit or permits or 
a license or licenses for the use—for the development of power—of 
power sites on the Flathead Reservation and of water rights reserved 
or appropriated for the irrigation projects: Provided further, That 
rentals from such licenses for use of Indian lands shall be paid the 
Indians of said reservation as a tribe, which money shall be deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of said Indians and shall 
draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent.” t 

The difficulties that have to be met are associated with securing a 
proper rental for the Indians. Up to the present we bave been unable 
to secure a sufficient dependable rental for the site, although there is 
some prospect that we may be able to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
s RAY LYMAN WILBUR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1930. 
Subject: Flathead River power sites. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary of the Interior, 
and MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Witecr: Your kind letter of the 9th instant was duly 
received and carefully noted. 

Of course, the Federal water power act was not superseded in any 
respect by the amendment to the appropriation bill of 1928, from which 
you have quoted in your letter, The responsibility for issuing licenses 
‘on Indian reservations remains with the Federal Power Commission, 
and all of the provisions of the Federal water power act remain in full 
force and effect. The control of Indian power sites was vested in the 
Federal Power Commission when the power act was created, because 
public interest is necessarily involved and not exclusively Indian in- 
terest. Under the terms of the act the Indians are entitled to a reason- 
able rental, but the public is entitled to haye the license or permit 
granted to the applicant whose plan of development is calculated to 
best use the power in the public interest. 

In the present instance the Indian interest and the public interest 
are one. Both are Interested to have the permit or license go to that 
applicant whose plan of development will result in the greatest deyel- 
opment in the vicinity of the power sites, furnish the most employment 
to labor, make the most use of the natural resources and raw materials 
of the region and furnish power to the public at the lowest rates. 
Mr. WHeeEver’s plan does all of these things, and further it brings 
into the Northwest and the ninth Federal reserve district a type of 
large industrial development which is very badly needed and which 
can be had in no other way. 

Any action or presumption by the Interior Department usurping to 
itself the functions of the Federal Power Commission will be contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the law. 

Since our previous correspondence the so-called Couzens bill, providing 
for a full-time Federal Power Commission, has passed the Senate with- 
out debate. It seems to me that there is no argument whatever that can 
be successfully advanced against postponing action in this Flathead 
matter until the proposed new commission can review and act upon it 
There is every reason why this action should be delayed for the new 
commission, and I again urge the advisability and public necessity for 
so doing. 

In your letter you mention, Up to the present we have been unable 
to secure a sufficient dependable rental for the site, although there is 
some prospect that we may be able to do so.” 

In your opinion what is a sufficient rental for the five sites? What 
is a sufficient rental for the one site on which you have been nego- 
tiating with the Rocky Mountain Power Co.? What do you mean by 
“dependable rental“? 

Of course, you know that the Indians accepted Mr, Wheeler's offer 
of $1,1214 per horsepower and that they rejected the offer of $1 per horse- 
power of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. Also, as you know, Mr. Wheeler 
was instructed by the acting secretary of the Federal Power Commission 
that the first step any applicant must take was to make an agreement 
with the Indians for the use of their power sites, which he did. Also, 
as you know, it has always been the custom of the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve any agreement made by the Indians, provided it is 
fair and reasonable and provided it has been obtained by square and 
open dealing, as Mr, Wheeler's was. 

I desire to get to the bottom of this matter, and will thank you to 
inform me fully as to just what is in your mind in regard to these 
power sites and why Mr. Wheeler's proposal is not receiving more con- 
sideration from you and the Federal Power Commission. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas D. SCHALL. 
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Tun SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 20, 1939. 
Hon. Tuomas D. SCHALL, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR SCHALL: I have your letter of the 17th regarding 
the development of the Flathead power sites, and am inclosing a 
memorandum for the press issued yesterday, announcing approval of the 
license for Flathead Site No. 1 to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. The 
action was taken by the full Federal Power Commission, with the con- 
sent and approval of the Secretary of the Interior. In view of the 
special powers given the Secretary of the Interior under the law in 
connection with the issuance of a license on this site, a postponement 
of action until the Federal Power Commission might be reorganized 
would not change the situation, and it is not believed that any new 
facts could be developed by further hearings which would affect the 
situation. In the interest of he Indians securing early returns it 
Seemed desirable to close at once with the applicant who is able and 
Willing to commence construction promptly. 

Mr. Wheeler's contract with the Indians at $1.12%4 had no legal 
Standing, as it was never approved by the Indian Bureau or the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, both of whom are charged by law to safeguard 
the interests of the Indians. As a matter of fact, the rental basis 
agreed upon in the license for site No. 1 is much more favorable for 
the Indians than the offers made by either of the applicants. 

The other four sites are open to Mr. Wheeler to apply for and he 
will be shown every consideration if he can prove ability to market the 
power, which he has not yet done. 

Very truly yours, 
Rax LYMAN WILBUR. 
May 26, 1930. 
Subject; Flathead River power sites. 
Hon. Ray Lyman WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Doctor WikBur: I acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 20th instant, and in reply wish to bring to your attention a few 
more points in connection with this very important matter. 

It is my understanding that Secretary Hyde did not personally 
attend the meeting and that Assistant Secretary Dunlap acted for 
him. Is that correct? 

I disagree with you regarding reference to a full-time Federal 
Power Commission, I understand that both Secretaries Hyde and 
Hurley have stated to various persons that they have not personally 
familiarized themselves with the details of the Flathead case. They 
did not attend the hearings last fall and they have not had the time 
to read over the record and study the exhibits in the case. I under- 
stand that you have not personally gone over the entire record and 
the exhibits in this case so that you are personally entirely familiar 
with all of its details. As to the powers granted the Secretary of the 
Interior in connection with Flathead: The only power is to approve 
the terms of the license for the Indians. The Secretary of the Interior 
has no power to grant the license, except as one member of the Power 
Commission, 

In my opinion the Secretary of the Interior and the Federal Power 
Commission have acted contrary to the best Interests of the Indiahs 
and contrary to the public interest in this matter. 

The Flathead tribal council, which is the authorized business body 
which represents the Indians in all such matters, is absolutely op- 
posed to the granting of this license to the Rocky Mountain Power Co., 
as you know. The great majority of the members of the tribe are 
opposed to the granting of this license to the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. Only a few Indians who are in the pay of the Rocky Mountain 
or Montana Power Cos. are urging this license be granted to the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co. 

In granting this license to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. the Fed- 
eral Power Commission has failed to protect the interests of the public. 
The Rocky Mountain Power Co. is bound to sell all of the power gen- 
erated at Flathead to the Montana Power Co. The Montana Power 
Co. can capitalize this contract at any number of millions of dollars it 
chooses and charge the people of Montana a return on this inflated 
capitalization just as it is now doing on its other “water rights, 
franchises, and contracts,” which represent 5244 per cent of its present 
capitalization, as shown by the record of the Flathead hearing. The 
Montana public-service commissioner has no power to control this 
capitalization. m 

By your action you have prevented the use of this power for large 
industrial development, such as proposed by Mr. Wheeler, which would 
be of tremendous benefit to all of the ninth Federal reserve district and 
the Northwest, and you have tied it up to ordinary public-utility use, 
for which there is no public necessity, particularly in view of the fact 
that the Montana Power Co, already has over 200,000 horsepower unde- 
veloped in other power sites, which it stated it could use just as well as 
the Flathead sites and even better than the Flathead sites. 

By taking the position that Mr, Wheeler must produce contracts 
for the sale of his power, you have gone clear beyond the pro- 
visions of the act, and required him to meet the requirements of au 
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application for a license, when applying for a preliminary permit. 
By refusing him the preliminary permit and by treating his application 
as a “scrap of paper,” so to speak, you haye made it impossible for 
him to produce the contracts which you have demanded. 

The policy which the Federal Power Commission has followed in the 
granting of this license to the Rocky Mountain Power Co, is a policy 
which is calculated to absolutely prohibit competition for water-power 
sites, as it is apparent that no independent bidder has the slightest 
chance to have his application fayorably considered. 

Regarding the other four sites. They are valueless unless the United 
States Government will guarantee the user a continuous minimum 
flow of water in the river at his power plants and agree to reimburse 
the user and his power customers for any damages resulting from the 
failure of the water supply. You have placed whoever develops these 
other four sites at the mercy of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., and 
in my opinion no other interests can be persuaded to use these sites 
under such conditions. You have failed to, protect the interests of the 
Indians in these other four sites by failing to establish a rental for 
their use and requiring their development by the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. within a specified time. 

Cordially yours, 
THOMAS D. SCHALL. 


PROBABLE EFFECT OF PROPOSED TARIFF LAW 


Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an interview, 
which appears in today’s issue of the Washington Daily News, 
with Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors 
Corporation, attacking the pending tariff bill, 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Washington News of Monday, May 26, 1930] 

TARIFF MEANS FEWER JOBS, Less BUSINESS, Says SLOAN— CORPORATION 
Heap Urges BILL’S DEFEAT—INDUSTRIALIST SEES PROSPERITY RE- 
TARDED AND UNEMPLOYMENT INCREASED IF HAWLEY-SMOOT MEASURE 
Becomes Law—ANALYzES WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION IN INTERVIEW 
Wits Simms 

By William Philip Simms 


New Yorx.—aAlfred P. Sloan, jr., president of General Motors, assailed 
the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill in unqualified terms to-day in an interview 
with the Scripps-Howard newspapers. 

The head of one of the greatest business organizations in the world 
emphatically declared that the pending measure, if it becomes law, will 
hurt, not help, industry; impede, not restore, prosperity ; and increase, 
instead of decrease, unemployment. 

“I feel very strongly about this matter,” said Sloan. “I am abso- 
lutely opposed to the provisions of the bill, for I am convinced that it 
is a revision in the wrong direction, 

“In my opinion,” he went on, “such a tariff will retard the return 
of prosperity and handicap the United States in its commercial develop- 
ment. 

“In saying this, I am not thinking of any particular industry or any 
particular section of the country. I am viewing it from the broad 
standpoint of the welfare of the country at large. After all, General 
Motors products are sold right here in America, so far as the vast bulk 
of them are concerned, and the prosperity of the Nation as a whole is 
naturally of vital importance to us. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS ESSENTIAL 


“We must recognize and accept the fact, however, that the position 
of the United States, from an economic standpoint, has changed tre- 
mendously during the past 25 years, and policies, no matter how 
successful they may be, must be modified from time to time to conform 
with changed conditions, 

“What I mean is this: 

“The inerease in our productive capacity in this country, both from 
the standpoint of total output as well as from the standpoint of pro- 
duction per man hour, has increased our ability to produce over our 
ability to sell. And there will be still further increase. Thus the 
necessity for developing overseas markets for our products becomes 
absolutely vital not only to our further progress but eyen to maintain 
our present economic position. 

CITES RESENTMENT ABROAD 

“It is impossible to sell unless, directly or indirectly, we buy. 

“On top of all this we have become a creditor Nation. Foreigners 
owe us tens of billions of dollars which eventually must be paid back. 
This makes our position, from the standpoint of exchange, still more 
difficult because it increases our credit balances abroad which, in turn, 
can only be paid for either directly or indirectly in merchandise, 
commodities, or services of some kind or other. 

“There is no denying the fact that the discussion surrounding the 
development of the proposed tarif measure has caused deep resentment, 
Definite retaliatory measures in certain countries have already been 
noted. More of this is bound to come, 
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“We must not forget that these foreign countries are our customers, 
and on their good will we must depend for the absorption of our con- 
stantly increasing production. 

“General Motors’ business overseas, for instance, is bound to be 
adversely affected. In fact, it already has been. 

“The President's investigation into recent economic changes revealed 
that for some years past the trend in this country has been for the 
number of workers to increase faster than the number of jobs. That 
trend, I am convinced, will continue for some time to come. The best 
possible remedy that I can suggest is to do everything we can to develop 
foreign markets, instead of reduce them, and so make possible additional 
employment for American labor. 

“I believe that the enactment of the present bill will not decrease 
but will increase unemployment, and that it will retard the development 
of our overseas markets which have become vital to us. 

“ Furthermore, it will have a tendency to force our large corporations 
to employ more and more capital abroad in order to maintain their 
growth and development, which is absolutely essential to the mainte- 
nance of their competitive positions not only at home but particularly 
in overseas trade. 

“The tendency will be to make us more and more the world’s banker, 
while the rest of the nations become its workshop, to the great disad- 
vantage of our American workers. 

If foreign nations retaliate and raise tariff walls against our prod- 
ucts, American industry must either reconcile itself to the total loss of 
its foreign trade or establish branch factories abroad. 

“On the other hand,” the chief of General Motors concluded, “if the 
bill is not approved, it would surely result in favorable reaction through- 
out the world. 

“Tt would broaden our opportunities, It would stimulate our ex- 
ports and encourage those who are carrying our ‘commercial flag over- 
seas. And their success means a very great deal to the rest of us here 
at home.” 

General Motors is one of the biggest employers of labor in the world. 
The name covers the producers of more than half a dozen makes of the 
best-known automobiles in the country. But in addition to that it 
manufactures refrigeration machines, radios, air-cooling devices, paint, 
and many other products. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Far- 
rell, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; and that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 39 and 43 to the said bill and agreed to 
the same each with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House disagreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended; requested a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
RET of New York, Mr. Fenn, and Mr. Brack were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11965) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other 
purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing yotes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mur- 
PHY, Mr. WELSsH of Pennsylvania, Mr. HoLtapay, Mr. SANDLIN, 
and Mr. CAN NON were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12018) to 
revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows of such soldiers, sailors, and nrarines, and granting 
pensions and increase of pension in certain cases; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Netson of Wisconsin, Mr. ELLIOTT, 
and Mr, Lozizn were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the uction of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11965) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
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other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. - Jones, Mr. Smoor, Mr. Hate, Mr. Broussarp, and Mr. 
COPELAND conferees on the part of the Senate. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 39 to the bill (H. R. 7955) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes, and agreeing to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert: 

Toward resurfacing the road situated in the Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park and extending from the original boundaries of the park to 
the Corinth National Cemetery, such sum to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, $50,000, said resurfacing to be com- 
pleted within a limit of cost of $100,000.” 


And receding from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 43 to the said bill and agreeing to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 


On page 7, of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 17, strike out 
all after the word “plans” down to and including the word “ war,” 
in line 19, and insert in lieu thereof “ approved by him.” 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate, Nos. 39 
and 43. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EQUALIZATION OF CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeng to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12013) to revise and equalize 
the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows of such sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and granting pensions and increase 
of pension in certain cases, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I moye that the Senate insist 
on its amendment, agree to the conference asked by the House, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Rogsrnson of Indiana, Mr. NORBECK, and Mr. WHEELER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. RANSDELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of 
the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. ? 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR] has offered an amendment to the amendment re- 
ported by the committee, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4. line 5, after the word “ there- 
by.” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such con- 
tract with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, directly 
or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated person, firm, 
corporation, or association, or as a holding company or through stock 
ownership, or otherwise, operating, or controlling the operation of, any 
foreign-flag ships in competition with any American-flag ships. If the 
Postmaster General hereafter enters into any contract under this title 
for carrying mail and the holder of a contract thereafter violates the 
terms of this proviso, said contract shall thereupon become null and void. 
The Postmaster General shall submit to the Shipping Board the question 
of the eligibility of each applicant for a mail contract under the terms 
of this proviso; and if, after the award of such a contract, any question 
arises as to whether the holder of such a contract is violating the terms 
of this proviso, the Postmaster General shall likewise submit such 
question to the Shipping Board. The Shipping Board shall determine 
and certify to the Postmaster General its findings with respect thereto. 
Such findings and certification by the Shipping Board shall be conclu- 
sive upon all parties. 

He shall include in such contracts such requirements and conditions 

as in his best judgment will insure the full and efficient performance 
thereof and the protection of the interests of the Government. Per- 
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formance under any such contract shall begin not more than three years 
after the contract is let, and the term of the contract shall not exceed 
10 years. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I think there should be an 
explanation of the amendment before voting on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield the floor? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I should like to have the Senator from 
Tennessee explain his amendment. We had this measure under 
consideration for several hours some days ago, and I think the 
bill itself is very well understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the bill, which was passed by the House, 
and to which the Senate Committee on Commerce has reported 
an amendment, in the nature of a substitute, authorizing the 
Postmaster General and the Shipping Board to enter into con- 
tracts with certain shipping companies. The amendment re- 
ported by the Senate committee reads: 


That section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928 (U. S. C., title 26, 
sec, S91; 45 Stat. L., pt. 1, p. 694), be amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, inserting a colon, and adding the following: 
* Provided, however, That should the purchaser from the United States 
of a steamship line or motorship line heretofore or hereafter established 
by the United States Shipping Board and operated on a route certified 
by the Postmaster General under the terms of section 402, and with 
respect to which the Shipping Board shall have made a certification 
under the terms of section 403, make application for a contract for 
earrying the mails thereon, the Postmaster General, without advertise- 
ment for bids, may award a contract for such route to said purchaser, 
including in its terms such requirements and conditions as provided for 
in section 404, the compensation in no event to exceed the rate 
authorized by section 409, (1) if in the opinion of the Postmaster 
General said purchaser possesses (with the aid of the contract so 
awarded) such qualifications as to insure proper performance of the 
mail service under said contract, (2) if said purchaser shall at the 
time such application is made be obligated by contract to operate such 
steamship or motorship line upon such route, and (3) if the Shipping 
Board, by the affirmative vote duly recorded of four members thercof, 
shall determine that the awarding of the contract to such purchaser is 
in the public interest and will aid in carrying out the purposes of the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and the merchant marine act, 1928, and 
shall so certify to the Postmaster General: Provided, That not more 
than one ocean mail contract shall be awarded upon any route certified 
under the provisions of section 402, unless in the opinion of the Post- 
master General the public interest will be promoted thereby. 


Mr. President, I am quite sure that it is an unwise proceeding , 


to do away with advertising, and I think I shall be able to 
point out to the Senate in a few moments why that is so. 
I have, however, offered an amendment to this bill which for 
the life of me I can not see how any Senator is going to vote 
against, and I now read that amendment: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such 
contract with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, 
directly or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated 
person, firm, corporation, or association, or as a holding company or 
through stock ownership, or otherwise, operating, or controlling the 
operation of, any foreign-flag ships in competition with any American- 
flag ships. 


How can the Senate, how can any Senator, vote against an 
amendment that provides simply that we shall not subsidize 
foreign shipowners who are in competition with our own ship- 
ping? That is the proposal in this amendment, and that is the 
proposal that I want to have go into this bill, and I hope it 
may be voted into the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I think perhaps the Senate can visual- 
ize the issue involved 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not yield for a speech. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; but will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a specific question as to what this proposed amend- 
ment would apply to? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
ator do that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On ronte 39, as I understand, out of 
San Francisco—the Senator will correct me if I am wrong— 
the United Fruit Co. is the only bidder for the construction 
of a substantial amount of ships. Under the Senator's amend- 
ment, the Mere Fruit Co. would be barred from that contract. 
Is that so 


Yes; I shall be very glad to have the Sen- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I think so; but I am coming to that in 
just a few minutes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I complete my question to the 
Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator think that the only 
test of the utility of shipping to and from the United States 
is solely the question of its 100 per cent American ownership? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is the most substantial test, 
if we are going to subsidize ships at all; and it will be remem- 
bered that that was a mooted question in this country for 
many, Many years. There are a number of Senators who, since 
I have been here, have devoted days and weeks and months to 
preventing a ship subsidy; but in 1928 a ship subsidy bill was 
passed, and the subsidizing is done by the Postmaster General. 
It is not a mail contract bill; it is a ship subsidy bill. I say 
that if we are going to subsidize, not only our own ships but 
those companies that are engaged in foreign shipping, we are 
going far beyond anything that anybody ever dreamed of being 
done heretofore. 

For instance, just let me illustrate. I shall have to get the 
exact numbers, Take the Munson Line, about which the Senator 
from Michigan has just had something to say. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I spoke of the United Fruit Co, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The United Fruit Line—take that line: 
They have a small number of vessels under the American flag. 
They have a very large number, perhaps over 100, under for- 
eign flags; and they put a vessel in a trade in order to get this 
contract. Are they Americans? Is it possible that we are 
going to subsidize even corporations that have contracts with 
foreign governments? 

For instance, take another company to which I will call 
attention, the International Mercantile Marine: That concern 
not only have ships under foreign flags, but, as has been dis- 
closed by the records time and again, they have an agreement 
with Great Britain to-day by which their ships are to be taken 
over by Great Britain in time of war. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox of Arkansas in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know the Senator wants to be entirely 
fair. He has his lines mixed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I have not. 
Mercantile Marine 

Mr. COPELAND. That is not the Munson Line. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not speaking of the Munson Line; I 
said “the International Mercantile Marine.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I understood the Senator to say “the 
Munson Line.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; the Senator is mistaken. I said “the 
International Mercantile Marine.” They have a contract with 
Great Britain by which their ships may be taken over by Great 
Britain in time of war; and it may be with us. Should it be 
with us—I hope it never will be with us—but should it be with 
us, they have a contract with Great Britain by which all of 
their ships go to Great Britain that Great Britain wants to use; 
and yet, under this bill as it will go through, the Postmaster 
General without advertising can secretly transfer to this line, 
if they merely put American flags on the ships, these great 
subsidies. 

I just can not conceive how the Senate of the United States, 
after knowledge of the facts, could possibly vote down an 
amendment that simply provides that where lines have foreign- 
flag ships in competition with American-flag ships, they are not 
to be given a subsidy by the United States Government. 

We have gone far afield if we are not only going to distrib- 
ute these largesses to American vessels but nre going to dis- 
tribute them to any foreign company or any American company 
Sailing under a foreign flag, if we are going to give them the 
same benefits of the act. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator doubtless is familiar with the 
fact that at one time the Franklin Lines—the International Mer- 
cantile Marine—had an opportunity to sell their ships. Mr. Wil- 
son, then President of the United States, felt that it would be a 
great mistake to let these ships go out of American ownership, 
and urged the Franklin interests not to sell the ships. Im- 
mediately following this, the Shipping Board proposed to buy 
the ships from Franklin. The sale was all but econsummated— 
that is, the Government had agreed to take them and the 
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Franklin Lines to sell them—when the war ended, and the 
Government went back on its contract. Does the Senator feel 
that we have justly treated that eoncern? 


Mr. McKELLAR. That is something entirely separate and 
apart from this. F 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think so at all. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Suppose it were true - 

Mr. COPELAND. It is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait one moment. I have my doubts 
about it. I do not mean to say that the Senator is not telling 


what is the fact when he says that he so understands; but I 
doubt very much whether the United States Government ever 
did any such thing. I know they did not do it unless they 
had the consent of the Franklin Line, because otherwise if it 
had been done, that company would have been right here at 
the Treasury of the United States seeking indemnity for viola- 
tion of its contract, and we all know it. 

But, suppose it had been true; that has nothing to do with 
this. Are we to subsidize the Franklin Line, which is under 
contract with the British Government in time of war to use 
its ships against us? It is under a written contract to do it. 
Are we going to subsidize a company like that? It is the 
purpose of the amendment I have offered to prevent a subsidy 
going to that company. 

The same thing is true with the Munson Line. The same 
thing is true with the United Fruit Line. So I say that this 
amendment is absolutely necessary for the protection of the 
American Treasury and for the protection of American rights 
on sea and on land, too. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see what is being done under this 
remarkable act. The shipping interests are being given sub- 
sidies; and, by the way, I am talking about American shipping 
companies, because I stop here long enough to ask the question. 
Is there any Senator on this floor who voted for this bill by 
which we gave subsidies in the form of mail contracts to ship- 
ping interests who thought he was voting to give them to for- 
eign shipping interests? If so, I should like to have him get 
up and say so, Is there any Senator who believes that? Did 
any Senator vote to give a subsidy to foreign shipowners, ship- 
owners who are conducting business under a foreign flag in 
competition with American ships? Is it possible that any Sena- 
tor voted for that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield te the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the direct purpose of this act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘To subsidize foreign shipowners? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is. Of course, that is the direct 
purpose of this act. That is the White bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 1 take it for granted that everybody who 
will vote for this would have voted for the other proposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I do not know. I think they got a 
little bold after they got the money. This law went into effect 
in 1928 or 1929. It has been in effect for about a year; and they 
were so successful in arranging it this way that now comes along 
the White bill, which has been amended and is now before the 
Senate and is about to be voted upon, and the purpose of this 
bill is to do just what, the Senator from Arkansas says. It is 
to subsidize not only American shipping companies, but those 
who sail under foreign flags. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not only that, but it is to induce for- 
eigners to buy American ships—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it will have that effect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Because when they buy them, if they have 
made an application for a contract they can not be prevented 
from getting it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course; the Senator is absolutely right 
about it. When the Senator from Louisiana presented this bill 
over here, and I asked him to accept this amendment that I 
offered, I thought it would be accepted instantly. Listen to 
this wording, now. This is what I asked him to aecept. I do 
not see how any American could have refused to accept this as 
a part of the bill: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such 
contract with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, directly 
or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated person, firm, 
corporation, or association, or as a holding company or through stock 
ownership, or otherwise, operating or controlling the operations of, any 
foreign-Hag ships in competition with any American-flag ships. 


When that is voted down, if it should be voted down, what 
would it mean? It would mean that we put foreign-flag ships 
in eompetition with American-flag ships on precisely the same 
footing, and we simply give subsidies te them all, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The provision of this bill is that there can 
be no readvertisement. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. No; no readvertisement. It is to be done 
secretly. F 

Mr. CARAWAY. If a foreign company shall buy these ships, 
they will get the contract, and then the bill provides that there 
can be no second award; in other words, that they» would get 
the contract and get a monopoly with it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and I think I can show along that 
line that what has been done under this bill already is sufficient 
to cause the Senate of the United States to turn down the bill 
entirely. It ought not to be passed. 

The Senator from Louisiana very adroitly appeals to me, and 
is going to appeal to the Senate, about a peculiar thing, and I 
want to call attention to it right now. 

Section 402 of the act of 1928 provides that these contracts 
shall be distributed so as equitably to serve the Atlantic, the 
Mexican Gulf, and Pacific coast ports, and he says the con- 
tracts have been let so as to serve all the rest, but have not 
been let to serve the Gulf ports for some reason. I believe the 
Munson Line bid too much in one case against the Mississippi 
Line, which he wants to protect. If that is the case, we ought 
to arrange so that the Mississippi Line may be protected. I 
am perfectly willing to have that done if the facts the Senator 
states are true. I think they ought to be protected against a 
company which is foreign owned in part. But that is not what 
he does. He does not alone protect the Mississippi Line, which 
he seeks to protect. While he protects the Mississippi Line, he 
puts it absolutely into the hands of the Postmaster General 
secretly to let contracts to foreigners as well as to Americans; 
and, of course, we can not stand for that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It does not only cover shipping, it covers 
motor transportation. They can build up a fighting fleet and we 
will subsidize them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is exactly right. 

Mr. COUZENS rose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Michigan desire to 
ask a question? 

Mr, COUZENS. Who is opposing this amendment? I have 
not heard anybody opposing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana is opposing 
it. He declines to accept it. I do not see how anybody can 
oppose it, and yet the Senator will find the Senator from Louisi- 
ana actively opposing it. - 

Mr. COUZENS. It seems to me a very reasonable amendment, 
and it ought to be adopted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his views in that 
regard. The Senator from New York also opposes it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is a lot of other opposition to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Now we hear another one, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND, If the Senator leaves the bill as it is, the 
contract for carrying the mail out of the Gulf will be let to an 
American company, the Mississippi Steamship Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and as the price of that the Post- 
master General is to be given the authority secretly to let these 
contracts to whom he pleases, to foreigners as well as to 
Americans. That is the price, not that the Mississippi Co. 
would have to pay, but it is the price of those Senators who 
are voting for the Mississippi Co. which they will have to 
pay in order to obtain what this particular company wants. 
‘I do not know the facts except as I have heard them from 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetx], but I am inclined 
to believe that what the Postmaster General ought to do is to 
say that the Munson Line, which ran up the bid against the 
Mississippi Line is partly under foreign control, refuse to accept 
the bid, and give it to the Mississippi Co. without any legis- 
lation whatsoever. But that is not what he does. He comes 
here and says: “All right. Put through this amendment known 
as the White amendment and I will give the Mississippi Line 
this contract, but I will have the right to give any other contract 
to any other people I desire, and to do it secretly.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am not informed in this matter, but I was 
under the impression that the Postmaster General did not have 
any leeway to accept a bid that was higher than another. In 
other words, under the law he will have to accept the lowest 
bid. If that be the case, then he could not do what the Senator 
has asked. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator believe that under 
the present law the Postmaster General would have the right 
to refuse to let this contract to a foreigner? Does not the 
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Senator believe that under the present law the Postmaster 
General, if he wanted to do so, would have the right to refuse 
to let this contract to a company that is sailing more ships ` 
under foreign flags than under the American flag? 

Mr. FESS. I do not think so, under the law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to answer the question of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would prefer not to do so right now. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has asked the Senator from 
Tennessee a question, and he has attempted to answer it, and 
he has called my name, I think he ought to do me the courtesy | 
now to let me answer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well, but do not take too long. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not take nearly as much time on this 
floor as some others do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. t 

Mr. RANSDELL. In answer to the Senator from Ohio, I will 
say that the Postmaster General would like very much to let 
the contract for this particular carrying of the mail from New 
Orleans to Buenos Aires to the Mississippi Shipping Co., for the 
reason that he believes that company comes within the spirit 
of the merchant marine act of 1920 and 1928, in that it has 
bought a line of ships, that it is operating the ships under the 
American flag, and that it proposes to build a number of addi- 
tional ships under the American flag in that line. But section 
407 of the merchant marine act of 1928 is couched in such lan- 
guage that the Postmaster General and the Attorney General 
of the United States construe it as taking away from him 
discretion, and requiring him to let contracts to the lowest 
bidder. The lowest bidder was the Munson Line, and the Mun- 
son Line had not bought those ships, the Munson Line was not 
operating in American-flag ships from New Orleans to Buenos 
Aires which it had bought from the Shipping Board, and the 
Postmaster General would like to have the law amended so that 
he will have the discretion to carry out the principles of the 
merchant marine acts of 1920 and 1928, and he can not do that 
unless we give him the authority. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, in answer to what the Sena- 
tor says I state that if he will limit it to this contract, all well 
and good, but this act goes far beyond that. I told the Senator 
time and again that if he would offer an amendment simply 
applying to this particular contract, authorizing the Postmaster 
General to enter into it, that upon the fact of this particular 
case it would be all right. But instead of that he says, “Oh, 
no; that is not satisfactory. We have to have unlimited author- 
ity hereafter in the Postmaster General secretly to let these 
contracts.” 

Mr. COUZENS rose. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment, I will yield to the 
Senator from Michigan first. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Mississippi Co. operate any ship 
under foreign flags? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it does not, 

Mr. COUZENS. Then, why would this amendment affect it? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will try to make that clear to the Senator. 
The Mississippi Shipping Co. was a company operating out of 
the city of New Orleans a number of ships belonging to the Ship- 
ping Board, and recently, as the Senator knows, a great many 
of our ships have been advertised for sale by the Shipping Board. 
The Mississippi Shipping Co. bought some 12 or 14 of the ships 
which were operating in that particular trade, but it did it 
with the tacit understanding that the mail contract was going 
to be given to it. I do not say that was a binding contract. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a mo- 
ment? The Senator does not get my point. I am talking about 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. The 
Mississippi Co., not operating any ships under foreign flags, 
would not be affected by his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not see why the Senator from Louisiana 
should object. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
Tennessee will yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe I would rather have that done 
later. The Senator can not explain this, that this amendment 
does not affect the Senator’s case a particle. 

Mr, COUZENS. No, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only thing it effects is to give the 
Postmaster General unbridled and unlimited anthority simply to 
make such contracts in the future as he may desire to make. 

1 8 RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 


I will try to explain if the Senator from 
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Mr. McKELLAR, 

Mr. RANSDELL. 
the Senator from Michigan, 
declines to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe it is possible for the 
Senator to explain it satisfactorily to anybody. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to ask one question? 

Mr. MoKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are not two amendments being dis- 
‘cussed at the same time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have only one amendment, and that 
is to the bill as offered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It does not affect the case of the 
Senator from Louisiana at all? 


I think I will proceed for the present. 
I think I can answer that, I will say to 
but the Senator from Tennessee 


Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. It is a totally different amendment 


that affects his case. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This does not affect it at all. It is just 
ab amendment to protect the rights of the American people, 
American taxpayers, and prohibit the granting of subsidies to 
foreign companies or foreign-controlled companies. 

I want to call attention to the history of this act to some 
extent. I want to call attention to certain contracts which have 
already been made. 

A 10-year contract, dated July 13, 1928, has been awarded the 
Grace Steamship Co., for transporting mails from New York to 
the west coast of South America, through the Panama Canal, 
from which the contractor will receive not less than $645,000 
annually for 26 outward yoyages. The route is substantially 
the same service the company has maintained for many years; 
it has not been brought into existence by, nor is its continued 
existence dependent upon, this postal contract. 

The line is a well-established line. The purpose of the sub- 
sidies was to help build up an American merchant marine. The 
Grace Line was not only in existence, but was prospering, as 
we all know, one of the most prosperous lines on the sea. Yet 
the Postmaster General makes a contract with the Grace Line 
involving the payment of $645,000 a year, the mail carried being 
inconsequential. To the Grace Line it is just that much made, 
it is just that much lagniappe, and that is what we are doing 
under the subsidy bill of 1928. 

On the basis of its own financial statements, we think the 
Grace Steamship Co. is not entitled to the subsidy which it has 
been awarded. It is, of course, entitled to reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered; that is, reasonable compensation for 
the actual transportation of mails by any of its vessels. It is 
entitled to compensation on that basis, irrespective of its earn- 
ings or its wealth, all will agree. This test has not been ap- 
plied. When this test is abandoned, however, the operating 
deficits or earnings of the service become an important factor, 
and there is nothing in the 1928 act, when interpreted and ap- 
plied as a subsidy, which excludes the consideration of this 
factor. The act merely fixes maximum rates; these, of course, 
can not be exceeded, even if the financial necessities are greater. 

I want here to call attention to the rates as provided in the 
law. They are not for carrying the mail, they are for sub- 
sidizing these lines. 

I eall attention to section 409, as follows: 


Sec, 409. (a) The rate of compensation to be paid under this title 
for ocean-mail service shall be fixed in the contract. Such rate shall 
not exceed: For vessels of class 7, $1.50 per nautical mile; for vessels 
of class 6, $2.50 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 5, $4 per nautical 
mile; for vessels of class 4, $6 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 
8, $8 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 2, $10 per nautical mile; 
and for vessels of class 1, $12 per nautical mile. As used in this 
section the term “ nautical mile” means 6,080 feet. 

(b) When the Postmaster General is of opinion that the interests 
of the Postal Service will be served thereby, he may, in the case of 
a vessel of class 1 capable of maintaining a speed in excess of 24 knots 
at sea in ordinary weather, contract for the payment of compensation 
In excess of the maximum compensation authorized in subsection (a), 
but the compensation per nautical mile authorized by this subsection 
shall not be greater than an amount which bears the same ratio to 
$12 as the speed which such vessel fs capable of maintaining at sea in 
ordinary weather bears to 24 knots. 

(e) If the Postmaster General is of opinion that to expedite and 
maintain satisfactory service under a contract made under this title, 
airplanes or airships are required to be used in conjunction with ves- 
sels, he may allow additional compensation, in amounts to be deter- 
mined by bim, on account of the use of such airplanes or airships. 
Such airplanes or airships shall be American-built and owned, officered, 
and manned by citizens of the United States. 

(d) The Postmaster General sball determine the number of nautical 
miles by the shortest practicaDle route between the ports involved and 
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payments under any contract made under this title shall be made for 
such number of miles on each outward voyage regardless of the actual 
mileage traveled. 


I read that for the purpose of inquiring whether the Post- 
master General has given the maximum rate to some company 
formed under the plan to build up the American merchant ma- 
rine, some company which flies only the American flag, some 
company which was contemplated by the act of 1928? Not at 
all; but to a company that is already well established. Its 
dividends are great, It is doing a splendid business. It enters 
into a contract for the maximum amount to carry the minimum 
amount of mail. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was the purpose of the act, was it not, 
to build up an American merchant marine? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. We can not build up the American mer- 
chant marine without building ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no contract to build ships; not 
any sign of a contract to build ships. This concern built some 
American ships and it built some ships for foreign countries. 
This concern is in the business of making money, and the 
Postmaster General makes a contract to give it $645,000 a year. 

Mr. COPELAND. What line? 

Mr. McKELLAR. This is the Dollar Line. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have not a ship under a foreign flag. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to have the Senator make that 
statement. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Suppose a hypothetical ease of this sort: 
Suppose an American company had 6 ships under the English 
flag, 6 ships under the Danish flag, and 6 ships under the 
American flag. Out of this subsidy they could build up the 
other lines, because the subsidy goes into the same pocket. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; of course. Let me continue, be- 
cause it is very interesting. 

The Grace Steamship Co. is in foreign trade. Nevertheless, 
it had been maintained, profitably maintained, for many years 
without a subsidy and notwithstanding the competition of for- 
eign vessels. An examination of its financial statements reveals 
that its operating income for the year 1927 not only exceeded 
operating expenses but yielded also a substantial dividend on 
its vessels in foreign trade. With respect to certain important 
factors, these statements are based on strictly business com- 
putations. ‘‘ Earnings“ are counted only when all expenses and 
charges are deducted from gross operating revenues, and there- 
fore not only are voyage and administrative expenses deducted 
but also insurance and a proper percentage for depreciation. 

Now, a deduction or “ depreciation ” is the amortizing of capi- 
tal investment. In other words, the statement shows that the 
earnings were large enough not only to pay all expenses and 
yield substantial dividends but also to yield funds for replace- 
ments on a scale proportionally suflicient to meet the cost of 
new vessels when the present vessels are scrapped. ‘The follow- 
ing statement of financial items of the Grace Steamship Co. for 
1927 is based on the statements referred to: 


Gross revenues 98952 to 929%%%%%. EIEE 85. 019. 000 
Total expenses (incident to operations) 3, 950, 000 
185 ee excluding depreeiation 222 1, 069, 000 
Seu for dpe Aale on vessels involved, ` 

Ri deduetion being the Couivalent of amortization or 

305 Mw this amount is the company’s computation 
SG: 18 E LECT ß tris ipl eeectenchereon 449, 000 

Net profits incident to the ration of 4 vessels whose book 
value was less than $3,000,000__-___..-_______-______ 620, 000 


Here the United States Government comes along under the 
terms of the law, acting through the Postmaster General, where 
the mails are negligible, where it probably would not cost $40,000 
if paid upon a quantum meruit; here is a company that does 
not need help, here is a company that is building no extra 
American vessels; and yet the Postmaster General hands it 
$645,000 in the way of a subsidy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to interrupt the Senator, but he 
must not make statements such as that without consulting the 
record. The Dollar Line contracts for two enormous ships 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has not kept up with what I 
am saying. I am now talking about the Grace Steamship and 
have been for some little time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, let me say as to all our lines that 
as a result of the Jones-White Act we are now building 12 or 
15 great ships, and we had not previously had a ship in an 
American yard since long before the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are ships being built, but they are 
not going to be built in this way. 

This indicates the condition of the Grace Steamship Co, when 
it obtained a subsidy from the Government under the merchant 
marine act, 1928. 

The fact the agreement is in form a contract for the trans- 
portation of mails does not change the basic fact that the trans- 
action, in substance, is primarily a subvention; that is to say, 
it was not necessary for the Post Office Department to make this 
contract in order to assure the transportation of the mails 
inyolved. On the other hand, the Grace Line was not dependent 
on Government aid to assure maintenance of the service, and yet 
it is given a subsidy which will average considerably over $24,000 
for each outward voyage, even with the vessels it is now operat- 
ing, not one of which was built because of this contract having 
been awarded. Asa minimum of 26 voyages per year is author- 
ized, the compensation aggregates and exceeds $600,000 per 
annum, 

That such compensation is excessive for the mere transporta- 
tion of mail is revealed by the fact that from August 1, 1928, 
the date the terms of the contract commenced, to September 30, 
1929, a period of 14 months, the total mail transported on the 
outward voyages involved was as follows: 


Foreign mails. 


The compensation fixed by the International Postal Union is 
less than 27 cents per pound for letters and less than 4 cents 
per pound for prints and parcel post; hence, the strictly com- 
mercial yalue of the compensation tested by the amount which 
would have been paid a foreign vessel is less than $137,000; and 
yet the Postmaster General has entered into a contract to carry 
these mails, which contract could be gotten from any foreign 
steamship line for $137,000, and is paying the Grace line $645,- 
000 a year. That line, unless the amendment which I have 
offered shall be incorporated in the bill, has a right to and does 
come into competition with American lines. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator mean it will put in com- 
peting ships on the identical line or some other line? 

Mr. McKELLAR, It depends entirely upon whether it is to 
the interest of that company to put it in on that line or on some 
other line. It is just as the Senator from Michigan said a while 
ago, when the subsidy is put into the common till which will 
build up these lines, they will build up the lines that it is to 
their best interest to build up. The people of the United States 
are taxing themselves to pay these enormous bounties or sub- 
sidies to ships that may be used against them in time of need. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if it is not a fact 
that when that contract was entered into the Grace Co. was 
required to enter into a binding contract to build a large number 
of ships, of considerable tonnage at least, under the American 
flag, to be put into that trade or some other trade? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think not. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Such a provision is placed in the contracts, 
as I understand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. RANSDELL, That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is mistaken. 
required to build, They are given the subsidy. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Does the Senator state that as positive 
information? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will be furnished if it is not here now. 

Mr. RANSDELL, I would like to see it. In the case of the 
United Fruit Co., which recently got some lines from the Gulf 
and from the Atlantic and one from the Mississippi, it received 
three mail contracts and it was required, before those contracts 
were awarded to it, to agree to build eight magnificent ships 


They are not 
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with an aggregate of over 48,000 tons, and to build them in 
American yards flying the American flag. Forty-eight thousand 
tons is a very considerable addition to our tonnage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad we are getting on ground about 
which the Senator from Louisiana knows something. I know 
that he knows about the United Fruit Co. How many ships 
sailing a foreign flag has the United Fruit Co. and how many 
has it sailing the American flag? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not tell the Senator just how many. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. It has 161 foreign and about 27 American. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator is badly mistaken. Its ton- 
nage under the American flag is a great deal larger than that 
under a foreign flag. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will furnish the figures, 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator has asked me a question, and 
I insist upon answering him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; proceed. 

Mr, RANSDELL. The United Fruit Co. has a good many 
ships leased under charter at the peak of the trade under 
foreign flags, but the bulk of its shipping is under the American 
flag. Then it has a foreign company through which it does 
business entirely between the Tropics and the Old World, and 
those ships are largely under a foreign flag; but they are owned 
by the United Fruit Co. So far as they ply in the trade of this 
country, if I am correctly informed, the ships are really Ameri- 
ean ships. 

That great company and others are trying to increase their 
American-flag tonnage. They have just entered into a contract, 
as I said, to built eight magnificent ships in American yards, 
aggregating 48,000 tons, and to operate them under the American 
flag. They would not have entered into that contract but for 
the mail contracts which have been awarded to them. They 
could have built those eight ships in foreign yards very much 
more cheaply, very considerably cheaper than in our own 
yards, but they entered into the contract to build them here be- 
cause of the advantages to them of the award for carrying the 
mails at a pretty good figure. These mail contracts are for the 
purpose of building up the shipping of this country. The Sena- 
tor knows that only a few years ago but 9 per cent of our 
foreign commerce was carried under the American flag. 

After the war we had more tonnage, but it has been dimin- 
ishing. Then the Congress, in the act of 1920 and again in the 
act of 1928, decided to help build up the American merchant 
marine by awarding mail contracts. Are we not thereby help- 
ing all kinds of business in this country? Surely we are. We 
are going to have up to-morrow the conference report on the 
tariff bill, which will help various kinds of business in the 
country. That is all this contract is for, to help build up the 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will defer his tariff 
speech until another time. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope the Senator will listen to me when 
I make that speech. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am thankful to the Senator for the 
speech he has made in behalf of the United Fruit Co., but 
the fact remains that a great majority of their ships are 
foreign ships. They use American ships in the coastwise trade 
because the law requires it. They could not get any business 
until that was done, and that is probably the only reason 
why the United Fruit Co. haye used American ships, because 
they are required to fly the American flag in coastwise trade, 
and much of their business is coastwise trade. 

The Senator from Louisiana said the subsidy is to enable 
this company to build new ships. It never was so stated in the 
act, but however that may be, this company needs no subsidy 
to get along. It has been declaring splendid dividends for 
years. It is making a great deal of money, flying the foreign 
flag mostly, with a few ships under the American flag where 
it is required by law to fly the American flag. Why should 
the American people be taxed these enormous sums to enable 
this already rich company to build, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan so well stated, American ships where it is to its interest to 
build them and to build foreign ships where it is to its interest 
to build foreign ships? Under those circumstances it seems to 
me that we are going a long way in giving away other people's 
money when we undertake to afford subsidies to companies 
which, to say the least, are hybrid companies—which are for- 
eign where it is to their interest to be foreign, neutral where 
it is to their interest to be neutral, and American where it 
is required of them to be American. That is about the situ- 
ation with regard to the several companies of which I am 
now speaking. 

Mr. President, it could not have been believed that in pro- 
viding a ship subsidy, a proposition which was fought suc- 
cessfully in the Senate of the United States and in the other 
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House for generations, it was intended by the Congress to sub- 
sidize foreign ships as well as American ships. That is all that 
this amendment guards against. 

If these companies are not affiliated with foreign companies, 
if they are not linked with competing companies, then there 
can be no harm done. Why is it necessary to defend these 
companies if they are American companies? On the other hand, 
if they are not American companies, why should we tax the 
American people in order to give large subsidies to shipping 
companies which are already rich, which are already powerful, 
which are already successful, and which fly foreign flags more 
frequently than they fly the American flag? I can not believe 
that the Senate will ever do it until such a vote shall actually 
be cast. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to proceed a little further in 
regard to the particular contract which I was discussing when 
interrupted, namely, the contract with the Grace Steam- 
ship Co. 

The law of 1928 authorizes a higher payment to American 
vessels for carrying the United States mails. By the way, that 
throws much light on the subject. The company in question flies 
the American flag under the subsidy because thereby it can 
obtain greater compensation. The law authorizes 80 cents per 
pound for letters and 8 cents per pound for prints and parcel- 
post matter, which rates themselves are subsidizing rates 
because they are greatly in excess of the strictly commercial 
value of the transportation; but even on that basis for the 
United States mails the total amount earned for all mails car- 
ried would have been less than $250,000; and yet the company 
received $645,000. The total amount, in fact, received under 
the contract for the sailings involved were $763,000. The extent 
by which that amount exceeds the strictly commercial value of 
the transportation is clearly a subsidy. Hence that portion of 
the $763,000 which thus constitutes a subsidy is more than 
$625,000 for the brief period of 14 months. The company enjoys 
a 10-year contract. How much, therefore, is involved? Under 
the 10-year contract, according to this bill, without my proposed 
amendment, the Postmaster General, if he so desires, can 
secretly enter into a contract involving over ten times $625,000, 
or a total of $6,250,000. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will not yield for a speech, but I will 
yield for a question. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will ask the Senator a question, Does 
the Senator think a contract can be entered into secretly when 
one of the conditions precedent is?— 


If the Shipping Board, by the affirmative vote duly recorded of four 
members thereof, shall determine that the awarding of the contract to 
such purchaser is in the public interest and will aid in carrying out the 
purposes of the merchant marine act, 1920, and the merchant marine 
act, 1928, and shall so certify to the Postmaster General, 


How can there be any secrecy if the Shipping Board is obliged 
in such a public manner by affirmative vote of four of its mem- 
bers to certify that the contract is in the public interest? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and if the Senate of the United States 
wanted to secure from the Shipping Board and the Postmaster 
General the facts about any particular contract it would almost 
have to use a jimmy. If the Senator has ever tried to obtain 
such information from the Shipping Board he will know what 
a difficult process it is, and if he has never tried to obtain it, I 
suggest that he try and he will ascertain that he will not get it. 

When the beneficiary is earning good dividends without Gov- 
ernment aid obviously a subvention is unnecessary, even when 
subventions, in proper cases, are authorized by law. 

Under this bill we would be authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, without advertisement, without publicity, but secretly, to 
enter into any contracts that he desired, carrying enormous sub- 
sidies to shipping companies not for the purpose of transporting 
American mails but merely as subsidies to companies that are 
flying foreign flags more often than they are flying the American 
flag. 

The figures cited demonstrate that the Grace Steamship Co. 
was not entitled to a subsidy for the route in question, and cer- 
tainly it was not entitled to so large a subsidy, if any. It 
secured this unusually lucrative contract under circumstances 
substantially as follows: An advertisement of the postal route 
was inserted, the terms of which were such that one company, 
and one company only, namely, the Grace Steamship Co., could 
comply. Was that a proper kind of advertisement? Was that 
a real effort to obtain competitive bids? Mr. President, just 
think of giving $6,250,000 to a steamship company which is 
alrendy rich, which is already powerful, which does not need a 
subsidy, under such circumstances that with the terms of the 
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advertisement only one company could comply, namely, the 
Grace Steamship Co.! And yet the Senator from Louisiana de- 
sires to allow the Postmaster General to award such contracts 
without any advertisement, without any publicity of any kind 
whatsoever. Such a position can not be sustained. 

Mr. President, speaking of publicity, the Senator says the con- 
tracts will be open to everybody if the Shipping Board and the 
Postmaster General shall have the right to enter into them. 
Has any Senator ever heard of this contract with the Grace 
Steamship Co.? Has the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] ever heard of this contract which was awarded by the 
Postmaster General and the Shipping Board after an advertise- 
ment, mind you, under which only one bidder could bid. Was 
the advertisement so framed that a bid could be submitted by 
some enterprising young company such as the Mississippi Co., 
by some company which had bought ships from the Shipping 
Board and which it was desired to help get on their feet or get 
on the water, so to speak? Notatall. The advertisement was so 
worded that only one company could bid under it, and that was 
the great and powerful Grace Steamship Co. which did not 
need the largess of the subsidy. Such a proceeding is inde- 
fensible. 

Knowing the circumstances, a bid was presented by the Grace 
Co., naming the maximum compensation the law author- 
izes for the class of vessels involved. Talk about competition 
in bidding! Mr. President, this company was so sure of itself 
that it bid a sum six times higher than under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been willing to accept for carrying the 
mails. Does anybody believe that there was any competition 
about that? Does anybody believe that there was that fair and 
just competition which was contemplated by Congress when it 
passed the act? Not at all. 

The Post Office Department then apparently reasoned: The 
route has been advertised; a bid has been received; it is the 
lowest bid, let the contract be awarded! The fact that it was 
the only bid, and that the bidder knew with practical certainty, 
in advance of the bid, that it would be the only bid, the fact that 
it was for the maximum authorized by law and for an amount 
greatly in excess of reasonable compensation for the transpor- 
tation service rendered, and the fact that, even from the view- 
point of a subsidy, the earnings of the bidding company were so 
large that such Government aid was unnecessary to assure its 
maintenance, all appear to have been regarded as uncontrolling. 
What difference did such considerations make to the depart- 
ment? Was the contract awarded in order that ships might be 
built? Oh, no. There was nothing in it in relation to the 
building of ships. What was its purpose? I hesitate to say 
what I think was the purpose of that contract. 

Think of such a contract! The advertisement for it was so 
worded that only one company could bid, and that company 
was allowed to bid the maximum under the law. It was allowed 
to bid $763,000 for carrying the mails, whereas $137,000 would 
have been a reasonable price for the undertaking. The adver- 
tisement was worded in such a way that the Grace Co. was 
the only bidder, and yet it is proposed now to do away with 
publicity; it is proposed to allow the Postmaster General and 
the Shipping Board to get together behind closed doors, if need 
be, and let the contracts to any kind of a bidder they may 
select, without let or hindrance, without regard to the rights 
of the people, and without regard to taxing the people. Such a 
proposal, in my opinion, can not be defended. — 

I feel in regard to this as I did the other day concerning the 
old Federal soldier who wanted to continue at work for the 
Government. The amendment was not in order that would have 
protected him, but I would not have believed then that a single 
Senator in this body would have opposed it if I had not been 
so assured ; and so if I had not been assured by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] and by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Corpetanp] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] that they intended to vote against this amendment, I 
would not believe that any Senator would oppose an amend- 
ment which simply provides that subsidies shall not be given to 
foreign vessels or foreign-controlled vessels in competition with 
American vessels—and that is all my amendment provides. 

By the way, I think there is investigation of this very sub- 
ject going on now. At any rate, there will be such an investiga- 
tion if the Senator from New York ever gets to the point where 
he will have considered the motion to reconsider a resolution 
which has already been adopted by the Senate. In that event 
there will be an investigation of these very contracts. 

I am informed—I do not know how true it is—that substan- 
tially all contracts have been awarded at maximum rates under 
the law; in other words, there have been no contracts awarded 
at the minimum rates. There may not be a hamper or basket 
full of mail to carry, but the maximum rates are allowed as if 
mail in large volume was being carried. There may not be a 
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dozen letters transported by a given line, and yet thousands of 
dollars are allowed by way of compensation because the law 
allows that to be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. How are we going to build up an efficient 
merchant marine and American steamship lines unless by some 
system such as the Senator calls a bounty system those lines 
shall be given encouragement and induced to build ships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The answer to the Senator’s question is 
in the record. It is that the Munson Line and the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Line and the United Fruit Co., which are the 
‘factors in the situation which it is intended here to correct, 
have already been built up; they are already doing well; they 
are already prosperous; they were already paying large divi- 
dends; they were building new ships whenever they needed 
new ships before the law had ever been enacted, and what has 
been given by the Postmaster General to those lines has merely 
enabled them to add to their already excellent profits. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, I am not. I have just read it 
to the Senator. If he had listened, he would have heard it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have listened to the Senator, and I have 
been much interested and entertained; but the fact is that the 
reason why some of these lines have built ships under foreign 
flags is because they could do it so much more cheaply. They 
could operate them under the low standards used by foreign 
bottoms. They could enter into competition with any of our 
ships on terms that would make it impossible for ours to com- 
pete; but any line that is given a mail contract must first enter 
into a contract to build new American ships—built in American 
shipyards, under American conditions—to employ American 
sailors, and to build up the American merchant marine. That 
is the purpose of the mail subsidy plan. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will find that he is very much 
mistaken. These companies build foreign ships when it is 
cheaper for them to build foreign ships. They build American 
ships when they have to in order to get the subsidy. 

The award of maximum rates under the circumstances men- 
tioned can not be upheld merely by the fact that the act men- 
tions such rates. They are mentioned only as the maximum. 
It does not intend, and the law will not permit, the Govern- 
ment to be cornered merely because bids are invited and there is 
but one bid. A bid based on specifications prepared in entire 
good faith, but with which only one person can comply, is not a 
competitive bid. There is not a court in this country that 
would hold that such a bid is a competitive bid. 

Talk about competitive bids! Why, these contracts have not 
been let upon competitive bids at all. Some few of them may 
have been let on competitive bids, but those which I have here 
have not been let on a competitive basis at all, simply because 
they said the bidder under such circumstances was the lowest 
bidder. 

Mr. President, to award the contract to such a bidder under 
the circumstances at the highest rate of compensation possible, 
and without applying either the test of reasonable compensa- 
tion or the test of the financial necessities of the service, pre- 
sents a seemingly incredible situation; yet a document has 
been signed purporting thus to bind the Government for a 
period of 10 years, Through that period, should the contract 
be continued that long, there will be paid to the Government 
more than $7,000,000. To build ships? Not at all. Because 
the line is necessary? Not at all. Because it is going to build 
up the American merchant marine? Not at all. Because this 
company is needed? Not at all. For the purpose of carrying 
the mails? Not at all. It is purely incidental. They have 
this contract, and this concern makes $7,000,000 by the contract. 

The Senator says that this is done for the purpose of letting 
us build American ships in American yards. Listen to this: 
The fact that two new foreign-built vessels have been put on 
this route by the contractor has no bearing upon the merits 
of the case. They are not the result of the contract. Both of them 
were ordered and were nearly completed prior not only to the 
mail contract, but prior to the passage of the act of 1928 itself. 
Furthermore, these two new vessels were built in Europe. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they were not built in America, 
they are being put into this service at the maximum rate; and 
that is what Senators are going to yote for when they vote 
against this amendment. They are going to vote to subsidize 
two vessels that were built in foreign yards, built by foreigners, 
brought here and put into the American trade for the purpose 
of obtaining the subsidy of $7,000,000. 

As I said, these new vessels were built in Europe. Notwith- 
standing they were not built in America, they are being put 
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into this service at the maximum rate for vessels of their speed 
and size. By the way, the rates are increased when they are 
good vessels. When they are fast vessels, the rates are in- 
creased, They get more. They can build a better ship, more 
cheaply, in European yards than in American yards. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not a better one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They can build it for much less money. 
They can build it faster for the same money; and after having 
built it, they bring it over here and get subsidies. Why? Because 
they have a few ships that are flying the American flag in coast- 
wise shipping. They can not fly any other flag in coastwise 
shipping, and that is the only reason they are flying the Ameri- 
can flag in coastwise shipping. I have looked for the next 
amendment to the merchant marine act to be an amendment 
permitting foreign vessels to do coastwise shipping; and there 
is some sentiment for it among the great international ship- 
owners. They want it done. That would be the last straw, 
indeed! Here we are subsidizing them, giving them American 
money to build these ships in foreign ports, where they do our 
people no good. 

The fact that the act of 1928, by an exception, qualified cer- 
tain vessels then in process of building in foreign yards, does 
not mean that such vessels should necessarily receive the maxi- 
mum rate. The award of the maximum rate to these foreigu- 
built vessels can not be attributed to the provisions of the act. 
As the high cost incident to American construction was not 
incurred in their constructions a rate lower than the maximum 
could have been applied; for an equitable administrative dis- 
cretion unquestionably exists. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the next concern, the Export 
Steamship Corporation. Is anybody familiar with that corpora- 
tion? The Senator from New York [Mr. Coprtanp] says he is. 
Does that concern fly the American flag on all its vessels, or 
some foreign flags and some American flags? I will not ask the 
Senator the question, because I do not want to embarrass him. 

A 10-year contract dated July 13, 1928, was executed with 
this company. They are doing pretty well. The act became a 
law May 22, 1928. By July it was in operation. The Post- 
master General had already advertised, so that bids of some 
sort were received, one bid for one line and another bid for 
another line; and here is what happened under date of July 13, 
1928, in less than 60 days, I can hardly understand how they 
could have done that. The President did not sign the act until 
May 22, and they certainly should have had a couple of weeks 
to advertise or to look into the question of routes, unless they 
had it already planned beforehand. They advertised and let a 
contract on July 13. It was awarded to the Export Steamship 
Corporation for transporting mails from New York to various 
Mediterranean ports, from which the contractor receiyes over 
$1,000,000 per annum for 84 voyages. 

The compensation by the Government, therefore, exceeds 
$12,000 for every outward voyage. This subsidy is paid not- 
withstanding the operating deficit for each such voyage has 
averaged less than $3,750 for the last three years. 

No wonder these affiliated foreign lines, flying sometimes the 
American flag and sometimes the British flag and sometimes 
the Danish flag and sometimes the Norwegian flag, want these 
mail contracts! Their average deficit for each voyage was 
$3,750, and under this compensation they get $12,000 from the 
Government for each voyage. 

The grant of this contract did not originate the service. The 
company purchased the vessels and the line from the board. 
By the terms of the sale, it guaranteed to maintain this service 
for a period of years yet unexpired. This contract was, there- 
fore, unnecessary as an instrument to secure such transporta- 
tion. So far as the physical movement is involved, this was 
assured entirely apart from the existence or nonexistence of 
this line; for the normal transportation of mails, especially 
of first-class mails, is by trans-Atlantic liners, thence by rail 
51 water to the Mediterranean Basin. We all know that that 
8 so. 

What is here done? Here is a line of ships that were sold 
to this company for practically nothing, probably about one- 
tenth or one-fifteenth or perhaps one-twentieth of the original 
cost of the ships, and under it they contracted to muintain 
the line for so many years. This postal contract was not 
necessary; and yet here they come along and get $12,000— 
just that much given to them-—-und whether they are interested 
in other flags in other countries, I do not know. 

I have some information here which says that the compiler 
is not opposed to a subsidy. I am. I do not believe American 
shipping will ever be built up under a subsidy administered 
as this subsidy is, and I doubt if it is ever built up under any 
kind of subsidy. We on this side of the aisle have voted against 
subsidies for many years. I remember on one occasion, if I 


recall the time aright, right here at one of these near-by 
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desks I spoke for 8 hours and 23 minutes for the pur- 
pose of killing what I deemed an infamous subsidy bill, and 
it died that night. No wonder; that was enough to kill it. 
I admit it myself; but it killed it. We Democrats have been 
opposed to it all.along the line, and yet we have one of 
the most infamous subsidy measures that could possibly be 
imagined. 

This company had previously received a large subvention in 
the low-sales prices of vessels here involved, the sales prices no 
doubt having been placed far below the normal market value of 
the vessel to offset possible deficits under the guarantee of their 
operation. The vessels were sold the contractor at a price which 
averages less than $61,000 each. They were built by the Goy- 
ernment at an average cost of $1,600,000 each. That is to say, 
the cost to the Government for building one vessel was greater 
than the total sales price of all the vessels. On the other hand, 
the construction cost to the Government exceeded normal con- 
struction cost, and an allowance should be made accordingly in 
determining their initial yalue; and, of course, allowance for 
depreciation should be deducted from the date of construction— 
1919—to the date of sale—1925. These factors are not men- 
tioned as a final index of their market value in 1925, for the 
market value of shipping had seriously declined. These facts, 
however, reveal the type, size, and make of vessel thus sold at the 
nominal price of $61,000 each. 

The contract of sale provides alternate prices for the vessels 
sold, viz, $7.50 per hundredweight, or a total of $1,262,227 for 
all the vessels, on the basis of guaranteed operation; and $24.70 
per hundredweight, or a total of $4,158,373 for all the vessels, if 
the guarantee is not kept. The difference of $2,896,146 is in fact 
a subyention, intended as an offset to the deficits, if any, result- 
ing from the operation of the fleet in accordance with the guar- 
antee. Here the American Goyernment had already given over 
$2,000,000 subsidy to this line, and then it comes along, long after 
the line was established and the contract made, and gives an- 
other subyention of $12,000 a voyage! At the end of the guar- 
antee period, the owner is free to sell, 

By the way, talking about building up American ships, in five 
years all these vessels can be sold to foreigners or to anybody 
they please to sell to. The guarantee to maintain them is for 
only five years. How can we possibly hope to build up a mer- 
chant marine under any such circumstances as that? : 

Any deficits accruing through that period must be credit 
with any profit derived from the sale of the vessels; only then 
can it be determined whether the tyansaction as a whole has pr 
has not been profivable, even if no other subsidy is awarded. 

In actual returns, what does the Government receive from the 
contract? The amount of mail, in fact, transported is negligible ; 
for instance, from August 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929, 12 pounds of 
first-class mail, 3 pounds of prints, and 503,619 pounds of parcel 
post was carried, 66 trips having been made in the nine months’ 
service thus rendered. 

Think of this, now. We are paying $12,000 a voyage to carry 
how much mail? I repeat, 12 pounds of first-class mail, 3 
pounds of prints, and 503,000 pounds of parcel post. 

Twelve thousand dollars would pay for it all for a whole 
year, and yet the Government gives $12,000 a voyage for what 
would amount to about a pound of letter mail a voyage, and 
about one-eighth of a pound of print mail a yoyage, and about 
40,000 pounds of parcel post. But it is even worse. If we just 
divide the amount by 66, the number of voyages, we will find 
that the amount was so very small that it would be negligible. 
It would not be one-fiftieth part of a letter to carry, which we 
are paying $12,000, virtually. We already have contracts for 
carrying the mails across the ocean. This is just subterfuge. 
It ought never to haye been allowed. No business man in this 
country would have ever permitted a contract of this kind to be 
entered into, and yet it costs us in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is the Senator still speaking 
of the Export Line? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am still speaking of the Export Line. 

Air. COPELAND. Those are all American ships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Bought from the Shipping Board? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. The Shipping Board virtually gave 
them away, the price was so small. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; they did. I heard a very prominent 
citizen, a former chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, say that if he had his way, he would take those ships out and 
sink them at sea. So if they are so useless as that, no matter 
how little they paid for the ships, they have rendered an impor- 
tant American service. They are going into the Mediterranean, 
and I remember in the Senator’s own State how eager the people 
were to have those coal-carrying ships, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but we can not get them now under 
this administration, with private ownership, subsidized shipping. 
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We can not get them in the Gulf at all when we need them now. 
We can only get them when they all get together and say that 
we can have them. We have not a right to demand them, 

I remember that the private shipping companies would not 
give us ships to carry our cotton abroad; and what did we do? 
We came and asked the Shipping Board for assistance, and as 
I remember at first the Shipping Board declined to give us 
ships, in concert with private interests declined to do it, and 
some of us—I know I was one—sent telegrams to every Sen- 
ator in this body urging them to telegraph the Shipping Board 
and demand that they give us ships for the purpose of carry- 
ing American products abroad, and Senators came to our rescue. 
I remember the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] sent a 
strong telegram, I think the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope- 
LAND] sent a strong telegram, and in that way we overcame 
the so-called better judgment of the Shipping Board and got the 
ships. That can not be done now under the present arrangement. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me, he will 
recall that the occasion of that need was the coal strike in Eng- 
land, when English bottoms were used in transporting coal from 
the Continent to England. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was one of the reasons. 

Mr. COPELAND. The result was that American grain and 
American fruit, American citrus fruit, American products gen- 
erally, were piled up on the docks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and cotton and lumber. 

Mr. COPELAND. And cotton and lumber. 

Mr. McKELLAR, And corn and wheat. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was the aid given by the Shipping 
Board that made it possible to meet that emergency. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it was the aid given through the in- 
fluence and almost through the coercion of United States Sen- 
ators, acting individually and collectively. 

I remind the Senator that the Shipping Board said that they 
were under some sort of contract with private shipowners 
under which they could not supply the ships, and that they 
would not be showing good faith if they sent American vessels, 
owned by the American Government, to American ports to 
earry American products to be sold abroad. Yet through the 
influence of the Senate of the United States it was done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I did join the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I sent the Senator a telegram, and he 
responded promptly, and I thank him even at this late date. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to reword my statement. It was 
because we had American ships—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Owned by the American Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was because we had American ships 
that we were able to meet that emergency. Is it not wise for 
us to have out of every port in the United States lines of ships 
operating all the time, so that there shall never be another 
emergency like that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I agree entirely with the Sena- 
tor, but when we undertake to subsidize foreign lines, when we 
spend the American people’s money to subsidize foreign lines, 
we will never have American ships to carry American products 
abroad when we need them, I agree with the Senator that if 
we could build up American lines it would be well, and the 
purpose of my amendment to this bill is to see to it that Ameri- 
can lines, controlled by American people, and not controlled by 
foreign shipping interests, shall be built up. 

RES COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Joxes in the chair). Does 
= 3 from Tennessee vield to the Senator from New 

ork 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND, Does not the Senator think that a monop- 
oly is just as bad whether it is an American monopoly or a 
foreign monopoly? 

Mr. McKELLAR, No. I do not believe in monopolies at all, 
and not long ago, during the consideration of the tariff bill, I 
had to choose between an American monopoly and a foreign 
monopoly, and, as the Senator will recall, I chose the Ameri- 
can monopoly. I think American monopolies are better than 
foreign monopolies. 


FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the 
Senate a concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives 
and calls the attention of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] to it. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 34) was read as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
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tives the bill (H. R. 3975) to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, and 
to add a new section thereto. 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate concur in the resolu- 
tion of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. FESS. In the procedure of the condemnation of property 
for the site of the Library of Congress there was a mistake in 
citing the law. From the Committee on the Library, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 11433) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition of 
certain property in the District of Columbia for the Library of 
Congress, and for other purposes,” approyed May 21, 1928, 
relating to the condemnation of land, and I ask for its present 
consideration, 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the last sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition of certain property in 
the District of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 21, 1928, is amended to read as follows: 
“Any condenration proceedings necessary to be instituted under the 
authority of this act shall be in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the acquisition of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the use of the United States,’ approved March 1, 
1929 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 40, ch. 7).“ 


MEMORIAL TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Mr. FHSS. The Senator from Montana is not present, but 
he is very much interested in a report I am about to make from 
the Committee on the Library. I report back from that com- 
mittee favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. $412) to 
provide for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt for his leader- 
ship in the cause of forest conservation, and I ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the bill was read, considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to erect a suitable archway spanning the Theodore Roose- 
velt International Highway on the continental divide at the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains on the boundary between the Lewis and Clark 
National Forest and the Flathead National Forest in Montana in com- 
memoration of the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt in preserving the 
forest resources of the United States: Provided, That said archway 
shall be erected during the year 1930, which is the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary year of the forming of the present Forest Service: Provided 
further, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,000 
for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. That the plan and design of such archway shall be subject 
to the approval of the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to do all things 
necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, with 
or without advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, in- 
cluding the engagement, by contract, of services of such architects, 
sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical 
and professional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard 
to civil-service requirements and restrictions of law governing the em- 
ployment and compensation of employees of the United States, and to 
spend in accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money 
as may be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds 
appropriated by Congress. 

RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, May 


27, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 26, 1930 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Hanford MacNider, of Iowa, to be envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Canada. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


The following-named citizens of the States indicated opposite 
their names to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, with the 
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rank of lieutenant (junior grade), to rank from the 3d day 
of June, 1930: 
Benjamin E. Twitchell, a citizen of Illinois. 
Charles L. Ferguson, a citizen of North Carolina. 
Arthur W. Eaton, jr., a citizen of Colorado. 
Cecil H. Coggins, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 
William M. Silliphant, a citizen of California. 
Robert W. Babione, a citizen of Ohio. 
Richard C. Young, a citizen of Connecticut. 
Allan S. Chrisman, a citizen of North Carolina, 
Calvin B. Galloway, a citizen of Michigan. 
Orville W. Cole, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
James E. Reeves, a citizen of Georgia. 
Frank P. Kreuz, jr., a citizen of Michigan. 
Burr Dalton, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Walter A. Coole, a citizen of Texas, 
James R. Reid, jr., a citizen of South Carolina, 
Homer C. Pearson, a citizen of Georgia. 
Erie D. Pearson, a citizen of Oregon. 
Austin J. Walter, a citizen of West Virginia. 
Eugene V. Jobe, a citizen of Mississippi. 
Charles V. Hatchette, a citizen of Alabama. 
Albert H. Staderman, a citizen of Ohio. 
Paul M. Crossland, a citizen of Minnesota. 
James E. Amiss, a citizen of Virginia. 
Alton C. Abernethy, a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Earl F. Evans, a citizen of Louisiana. 
Edward W. Jones, a citizen of California. 
Charles B. Fulghum, a citizen of Georgia. 
Clifford D. Hamrick, a citizen of West Virginia. 
Walter H. Schwartz, a citizen of Iowa. 
Julius E. West, a citizen of Virginia. 
John L. Cardwell, a citizen of the District of Columbia. 
Armand J. Pereyra, a citizen of California, 
George N. Raines; a citizen of Mississippi. 
David N. McInturff, jr., a citizen of Oregon. 
George W. Wright, a citizen of Nebraska. 
William V. Clark, a citizen of Alabama. 
Edward T. Knowles, a citizen of California. 
David M. Segrest, a citizen of Mississippi. 
Harold W. Lashier, a citizen of California. 
William A. Deckert, a citizen of Maryland. 
David H. Davis, a citizen of Kansas. 
Lyle A. Newton, a citizen of Nebraska. 
‘James L. Holland, a citizen of Mississippi. 
George F. Blodgett, a citizen of Arkansas. 
John C. Troxel, a citizen of Indiana. 
Judson A. Millspaugh, a citizen of New York. 
Arthur J. Horton, a citizen of New York. 
Alfred W. Eyer, a citizen of Delaware. 
John T. Smith, a citizen of New York. 
Martin V. Brown, a citizen of Illinois. 
Frank J. Gillette, a citizen of Wisconsin. 
Robert D. Crawford, jr., a citizen of Alabama. 
Joseph V. Land, a citizen of Illinois. 
Cecil L. Andrews, a citizen of Indiana. 
Walter L. Taylor, a citizen of California. 
Oran W. Chenault, a citizen of Arkansas. 
David C. Gaede, a citizen of Illinois. 
Robert A. Cooper, a citizen of Minnesota. 
Francis A. Brunson, a citizen of South Carolina. 
Cecil D. Riggs, a citizen of Utah. ` 
James W. Shumate, a citizen of Arkansas. 
Jerry T. Miser, a citizen of New Mexico. 
Phillip S. McLennan, a citizen of Georgia. 
Edwin B. Coyl, a citizen of California. 
Ralph K. Hoch, a citizen of Delaware. 
Freeman C. Harris, a citizen of Hlinois. 
Thomas L. Allman, a citizen of Virginia. 
Raphael L. Weir, a citizen of Illinois. 
Edgar L. Neillen, a citizen of West Virginia. 
Otto W. Wickstrom, a citizen of Indiana. = 
Sol B. Estes, a citizen of Texas. 
Elmer L. Caveny, a citizen of Georgia, 
Gordon H. Ekblad, a citizen of Minnesota. 
John A. Workman, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 
Albert C. Traweek, jr., a citizen of Oklahoma. 
Albert H. Held, a citizen of Indiana. 
Ernest C. Aulls, a citizen of Florida. 
Robert C. Boyden, a citizen of North Dakota. 
Robert C. Douthat, a citizen of Missouri. 
Robert D. Knapp, a citizen of Montana. 
Edward P. Madden, a citizen of Colorado. 
Clifford F. Storey, a citizen of Louisiana. 
Julius C. Early, jr., a citizen of North Carolina. 


1930 


Passed Asst. Paymaster Harry M. Mason to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 
7th day of January, 1930. 

Gunner Robert D. Carmichael to be a chief gunner in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 18th day of 
October, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 26, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, in drawing near to Thee with the understand- 
ing mind may we in disposition and inward likeness be worthy 
children of Thine. Guide our steps and keep our heartstrings 
in tune. Let us not only look for Thee on the pages of books, 
pressed on the systematic leaves of history, but far, far better, 
may we find Thee in the sweet aroma that mellows and softens 
daily living. Bless us with the spirit that sings the song of 
unselfishness and chants the anthem of duty. Here is work to 
be done by lovers of industry, of character, of country, and of 
fine reputation; but we often love imperfectly. Do Thou direct 
the springs of action and uncoil the best forces in us which 
have been coiled by the hands of the Almighty. We pray in the 
name of our divine Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, May 24, 1930, 
was read and approved. 
PROBATION OFFICERS—RETURN OF A BILL 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution, recalling a bill from 
the President’s hands, to correct an error in it, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 34 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President be requested to return to the House of Representa- 
tives the bill H. R. 3975, entitled “An act to amend sections 726 and 
727 of title 18, United States Code, with reference to Federal probation 
officers, and to add a new section thereto,” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word first 
in explanation of this resolution. This bill was offered origi- 
nally in the previous Congress and passed the House, but 
failed in the Senate. It was reintroduced in this Congress and 
passed the House after having been referred to the Attorney 
General and after having been passed unanimously in the 
committee, It passed the Senate and was messaged to the 
President. In the Department of Justice they pointed out the 
fact that the bill was referred to in the title as an amendment 
to the United States Code. It is contended that the code is 
not the law, that the amendment ought to have been directed 
to the original law, and it is simply to correct that reference 
in the title that this resolution is offered. My own opinion is 
that the bill would be perfectly sound and good, standing as it 
is, but the Bureau of the Budget said this morning that the 
appropriation which is sought would not be made unless this 
correction be made in the bill. Hence this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PENSIONS 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 12205, granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Ciyil War, and to widows of 
such soldiers and sailors, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
12205, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. KNUTSON, 
Mr. Korr, and Mr. Box. 


REFUND OF TAXES 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting some data that I 
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have secured with reference to the refund of taxes, and in that 
connection may I take one minute to say that I think the House 
will recall that at the time we discussed the Steel Corporation 
$33,000,000-tax refund, my contention, and the contention of 
Mr. Cottier, atid others of the minority, was that it should 
have gone to the courts so that the courts could pass upon the 
legal questions involved. Within two weeks of the time I made 
that statement, the Court of Claims passed upon the identical 
question inyolved there, and unanimously held against the po- 
sition of the Treasury Department. If the interpretation of 
the Court of Claims of the law had been applied to the Steel 
Corporation refund, it would have saved on one transaction 
$9,000,000, and on the entire transaction about $26,000,000. 
This decision was rendered by our former colleague, Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Illinois, and it will also be remembered that on that 
eourt there is also Judge Green, the former chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee. I call the attention of the House 
to this to illustrate the importance, in my opinion, of consider- 
ing these -questions from a nonpartisan standpoint. If this 
matter had been considered from a nonpartisan standpoint, in 
my opinion, the Steel Corporation’s refund would never have 
been approved by the joint committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the document the gentleman asks 
to have printed in the Recorp set up sufficient facts to show 
that the two cases are identical? 

Mr. GARNER. I think they do. I use my own argument, 
but the gentleman can go to the decision of Mr. Justice 
Williams, and he will easily see the analogy. The gentleman 
will remember that I called attention to the fact that there were, 
as I recall it, one hundred and ninety and odd children of the 
United States Steel Corporation. They made profits one from 
another, and this juggling of their profits is what brought about 
this situation. The Packard Motor Co. had the same sort of 
transaction. They juggled theirs in the same way, but the Court 
of Claims did not allow that. They went to the Court of 
Claims, and the Court of Claims held that they had no case. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman has asserted that the two 
cases were analogous or similar. The point I wanted to bring 
out was whether the document would show that the two cases 
were similar. 

Mr. GARNER. In my opinion it will show that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I desire to ceall attention to the fact that 
the failure of the Treasury Department to contest in the courts 
the tax-refund claims of the United States Steel Corporation 
has resulted in a direct loss to the Government of at least 
$9,000,000, and possibly $26,000,000. 

This loss is made evident by the recent decision of the United 
States Court of Claims in the case of the Packard Motor Car 
Co. against the United States, in which were involved the same 
issues upon which part of the recent refund of $33,000,000 to 
the United States Steel Corporation on 1918 taxes were based, 

Application of the same principles to the $26,000,000 refund 
to the United States Steel Corporation on the 1917 taxes would 
have saved the Government $17,000,000, and, in my opinion, the 
Treasury Department has been guilty of gross negligence in 
its failure to bring these controverted matters into the courts. 

One of the points at issue jn the case of the United States 
Steel Corporation was the elimination of intercompany profits 
from the 1918 inventory. This point was conceded in favor of 
the steel corporation by the Treasury Department and the 
majority members of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. On April 7 the United States Court of Claims 
handed down a unanimous decision on this point in the 
Packard Motor Co. case, showing clearly and indisputably that 
the rule used by the department was wrong. If the rule laid 
down by the Court of Claims had been followed in the steel 
case, we would haye saved $6,000,000 in principal and $3,000,000 
in interest. If the same rule applies to the $26,000,000 refund 
of 1917 taxes to this corporation—and I am convinced that it 
does—we would have saved $17,000,000 principal alone by 
taking the case into court. 

Last March I ealled the attention of the House to the $33,- 
000,000 refund of 1918 taxes, and my contention was that 
there were enough controverted matters which had not been 
adjudicated by the courts or the Board of Tax Appeuls to 
demand that the Treasury Department go into the courts and 
permit them to adjudicate what we owed, if anything, to the 
United States Steel Corporation. As a minority member of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation I haye con- 
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sistently opposed the granting of these enormous refunds with- 
out a decision of the courts. 

The gross negligence of the Treasury Department in granting 
these enormous refunds to the United States Steel Corporation 
without a court decision has resulted in the loss of $9,000,000 
in this one case alone, and it is impossible at this time to com- 
pute how much more has been lost through the application 
of this erroneous principle in other cases. And not only was 
the joint committee warned by the minority members that the 
case should be taken to the courts, but it was also warned 
by its own technical staff that the rule used on this specific 
question was not the correct rule, and the decision of the 
Court of Claims demonstrates the solid basis for these warnings. 

On March 4, L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the joint com- 
mittee, stated in a report on the proposed refund of $33,000,000 
to the Steel Corporation: 


It is true that the bureau is following a recent ruling of its legal 
department in the treatment of intercompany profits, but it is also 
true that the present policy is a reversal of the policy followed up 
to 1924, and it is believed that the present policy is open to serious 
question, 

Under this rule the Government loses about $17,000,000 tax in 1917 
and $6,000,000 in 1918 by the consolidated returns. For its present 
procedure the bureau relies primarily on S. M. 1530, and secondarily 
on L. O. 1108. Both of these decisions were published in 1924 and 
represent a reversal of the first policy without any court decisions 
requiring such change. 

Law Opinion 1108 was written by Mr. Alexander Gregg, formerly 
Solicitor of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, before the time he became 
solicitor, Mr. Gregg, however, put a memorandum in the file con- 
demning the very memorandum he wrote as being unsound and 
fallacious, 


Upon this opinion, which was not concurred in by its author, 
these refunds have been granted, and the consolidated com- 
panies, such as the United States Steel Corporation, have been 
the beneficiaries. It should be remembered that by this opinion 
only the consolidated companies benefit; that it does not affect 
the ordinary corporation in any way. 

In the revenue act of 1928, through the efforts of the minor- 
ity, the consolidated returns provision was stricken from the 
act in the House, but was restored by the Senate. The per- 
nicious effect of this provision is exemplified in this one case, 
especially when administered by executives who appear to func- 
tion solely for the purpose of protecting the interests of these 
corporations rather than the interests of the Government. 

We spend days in the House debating items of only a few thon- 
sand dollars. We devote months to the consideration of whether 
we shall appropriate $9,000,000 or $12,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia government, and yet we band to the United States 
Steel Corporation $26,000,000 with only an ineffectual protest 
from the minority and without a court decision upon which to 
base such refunds. 

Several weeks ago I introduced a resolution authorizing an 
investigation of the Treasury Department in connection with 
these tax refunds, and that resolution has never been reported 
by the committee to which it was referred: I believe that in 
view of this decision of the Court of Claims the resolution 
should be acted upon and Congress informed as to the reason 
and motives of the Treasury Department in granting these re- 
funds without a court decision, 

The $33,000,000 refund to the United States Steel Corporation 
was approved by the majority members of the Joint Committee 
on Internal Reyenne Taxation in March. Since that time re- 
funds aggregating $5,845,052.75 have been approved by the Treas- 
ury Department, and it is interesting to note that of this amount 
$3,435,948 represents refunds to Pennsylvania corporations. 

I believe that the great mass of American taxpayers, upon 
whom the burden of these enormous refunds must fall, are en- 
titled to demand of Congress and the Treasury Department that 
these matters be submitted to the courts for adjudication. The 
fallacy of the rule applied by the Treasury Department has been 
made evident by the decision of the Court of Claims, and it is 
obvious that a halt must be called, a thorough investigation 
made, and rules established upon a sound basis by the courts. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and ask that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up 
the conferecce report on the bill H. R. 7955, the War Depart- 
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ment appropriation bill, and asks unanimous consent that the 
Statement be read in lieu of the conference report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7955) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 5, 12, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 35, and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 16, 17, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 
47, and 48, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the, matter inserted by said amendment insert “ $2,500 each, 
thirty such vehicles at $2,000,” and on page 22 of the bill, line 22, 
strike out “forty” and insert in lieu thereof “ten”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “including interior facilities, necessary service connec- 
tions to water, sewer, gas, and electric mains, and similar im- 
provements, all within the authorized limit of cost of such 
buildings ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 
8 and 4 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the following: “as a heavier as well as a lighter than air 
fied”; and the Senate agree to the same. 5 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That the Secretary of War is authorized to 
enter into contracts for the purposes specified in the foregoing 
acts, to an amount not to exceed $2,773,000, in addition to the 
appropriation herein made, but no contract shall be let or obli- 
gation incurred that would commit the Government to the pay- 
ment of a sum exceeding $750,000 for completing all of the 
Army construction projects in Porto Rico embraced by the Bud- 
get for the fiscal year 1931“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, ameuded to read, as 
follows: “ Provided further, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be available for construction of a permanent 
nature of an additional building or an extension or addition 
to an existing building, the cost of which in any case exceeds 
$20,000: Provided further, That the monthly rental rate to be 
paid out of this appropriation for stabling any animal shall not 
exceed $15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lines 4 
and 5 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
word “contemplated and insert in lieu thereof “ provided”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That in the procurement of articles of furniture, equip- 
ment, and furnishings, or replicas thereof, required to restore 
the appearance of the interior of the mansion to the condition of 
its occupancy prior to the Civil War, obligations may be in- 
curred without advertising when in the opinion of the Quarter- 
master General it is advantageous to the Government to dis- 
peuse with advertising”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments | 


numbered 39 and 43. 
Henry E. BARBOUR, 
FRANK CLAGUE, 
JOHN TABER, 
Ross A. COLLINS, 
W. C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Davin A. REED, 
W. L. Jones, 
FRANK L. GREENE, 
Wa. J. HARRIS, 
Youn B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF THE HOUSE 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7955) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: : 

On No. 1: Appropriates $57,480 for contingencies, Military 
Intelligence Division, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$62,480, as proposed by the House. 

On No, 2: Appropriates $80,760 for Army War College, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $82,020, as proposed by the 
House. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $24,669,783 for subsistence of the 
Army, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $24,675,258, as 
proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 4 and 5, relating to incidental expenses of the Army: 
Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, provision for lecture fees 
at the Army Music School, and appropirates $3,904,738, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $3,928,738, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

On Nos. 6, 7, and 8, relating to Army transportation: Appro- 
priates $14,975,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $15,- 
000,000, as proposed by the House; authorizes the purchase of 
10 passenger-carrying automobiles at $2,500 each, and of 30 
such vehicles at $2,000 each, instead of 40 cars at $2,000 each, 
as proposed by the Honse, and 40 cars at $2,500 each, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and authorizes the purchase of 150 pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles at $1,200 each, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of such number ef such vehicles at $1,500 each, 
as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 9, 10, and 11, relating to military posts: Restores the 
matter inserted by the House specifying certain objects to be 
included as utilities and appurtenances, amended to omit “ side- 
walks, driveways, grading, and seeding lawns”; makes $125,000 
of the appropriation proposed by the House available toward 
construction of barracks and quarters at Scott Field, III., as pro- 
posed by the Senate; removing, however, the Senate proposal 
to designate such field as a heavier as well as a lighter than air 
field, and inserts in lieu of the contract authorizations proposed 
by the House and Senate a contract authorization of $2,773.000, 
to which is attached a limitation of $750,000 on obligations 


which may be incurred for completing construction projects in | 


Porto Rico. 

On Nos. 12 and 13, relating to barracks and quarters and 
other buildings and utilities: Appropriates $11,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $11,152,060, as proposed by the 
Senate, and restores the limitations proposed by the House, 
amending the one relating to construction to exempt projects 
costing $20,000 or less. 

On No. 14: Strikes out the limitation proposed by the House 
on the use of the appropriation for construction and repair of 
hospitals, for constructing hospitals, or extending or adding 
to existing hospitals. 

On Nos. 15, 16, and 17, relating to seacoast defenses: Appro- 
priates $85,000 for construction of shore-protection works at 
Fort Screven, Ga., as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 18: Appropriates $3,010,000 for signal service of the 
Army, äs proposed by the House instead of $3,103,378, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 19: Appropriates $268,970 for engineer equipment of 
troops, as proposed by the House, instead of $263,970, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 20: Appropriates $9,719,161 for ordnance service aud 
supplies, Army, as proposed by the House, instead of 59,479,306, 
as proposed by the Senate. 
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On No. 21: Appropriates $1,870 for incidental expenses, tank 
service, as proposed by the House, instead of $1,300, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On No. 22: Appropriates $79,500 fer pay of property and dis- 
bursing officers, National Guard, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $122,200, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 23 and 24, relating to the Organized Reserves: Ex- 

more fully the objects of expenditure incident to per- 
sonal injury or disease sustained or contracted in line of duty, 
as proposed by the Senate, except that the word “ provided“ is 
substituted for the word “contemplated,” and amends, as 
proposed by the Senate, the limitation with respect to flight 
training so as to apply to officers “ physically and professionally 
qualified to perform aviation service as an aviation pilot,” 
sead of “qualified to perform combat service as an aviation 
pilot.” 

On Nos. 25 to 34, both inclusive, relating to fhe Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Provides specifically for expenses 
incident to transportation of warrant officers and enlisted men 
and of their dependents in connection with duty with Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps units, and amends the limitation on 
enlarging the number of mounted, motor transport, or tank 
units by prescribing as the maximum number the number in 
existence on January 1, 1928. 

On No. 35: Appropriates $2,814,772 for citizens’ military 
training camps, as proposed by the House, instead of $2,884,772, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 36: Corrects the name of an annuitant under the acts 
of May 23, 1908, and February 28, 1929, ns proposed by the 
Senate. 

On No. 37: Restricts the authorization proposed by the House 
to obligate available funds for the restoration of the Lee Man- 
sion without advertising when advantageous to the Government 
to funds used in the procurement of articles of furniture, 
equipment, and furnishings, or replicas thereof, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

On No. 38: Continues available the unobligated balances of 
the appropriations previously made for the Fredericksburg and 
Spotsylvania Battle Fields Memorial, as proposed by the House, 
instead of coupling with such a continuance an additional 
appropriation of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 40, 41, and 42: Appropriates $232,500 for completing 
the monument on Kill Devil Hill, Kitty Hawk, N. C., as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $7,500 toward the erection of 
such monument, as proposed by the House, and makes the 
appropriation available until June 30, 1932, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of “ until expended,” as proposed by the House. 

On No. 44: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the appro- 
priation of $2,500 proposed by the House on account of the 
birthplace of George Washington, Wakefield, Va., such appro- 
priation having been included in the bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 1931. 

On Nos. 45, 46, and 47: Appropriates $80,000 for repairs at 
the Bath Branch, National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $125,000, as proposed 
by the House. 

On No. 48: Makes available $1,000 for the purchase of law 
books, Panama Canal, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
51.500, as proposed by the House. 

The managers on the part of the House have agreed to rec- 
ommend that the House concur in Senate amendments Nos. 39 
and 43, with amendments. The former relates to the Shiloh 
National Military Park and the latter to Old Fort Niagara, N. Y. 


Henry E. BARBOUR, 

FRANK CLAGUE, 

JOHN TABER, 

Ross A. COLLINS, 

W. C. WRIGHT, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I want to make just a brief 
statement to the House concerning the conference report. 

The bill as passed by House carried $456,243,.386. 

The bill as passed by Senate carried $456,780,864. 

Total Senate increases, $537,478. 

As agreed to in conference, including amendments Nos. 39 and 
43, brought back for disposition by House, the bill carries 
$456,544,151, which sum exceeds the amount of the bill as 
passed by House by $300,765, and falls under the amount of 
the bill as passed by Senate by $236,713. 

The items contributing to the sum of the Senate increases 
agreed to are as follows: 
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e yg Military Intelligence Division 
Army War College. 

Subsistence of the Armpỹy 
Army transportation 
Seacoast 


defenses 
Shiloh National Military Park.. 
Monument on Kill Devil Hill, N 
Old Fort Niagara 
Birthplace of George Washington -.---.....-.__..---.--..-.---|.--------- 
Bath Branch, Nala Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 


Of the increases agreed to totaling (net) $300,765, there is 
budget support for the entire amount and an additional sum to 
spare. 

As agreed to by the conferees, the bill is within the Budget 
estimates by $764,766. 

Unless there are questions that any Member may desire to 
ask I will move the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman explain to us the purpose 
of amendment No. 10? I see that the conferees have agreed 
to strike out the words “heavier” as well as “lighter air 
fields.” Does that leave the matter as it now exists in the law, 
that this is a lighter-than-air field? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is a lighter-than-air field. The Senate 
wrote in language that might be construed as directing the 
War Department to use it also as a heavier-than-air field. The 
conferees deemed it advisable not to make that change in this 
bill. We are maintaining it in its original status. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman tell us whether or not the 
conferees felt that way about this amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We felt that it was a legislative matter, and 
that if we agreed that it could be used as heavier-than-air field 
it might be construed as legislation. 

Mr. DYER. There is no other objection aside from the techni- 
cal one that it is legislation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. So far as was developed with the con- 
ferees, that was the only matter under consideration. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is there any change made as to the Scott Field 
in the conference report other than as provided in the bill as 
it passed the House? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes, It provides that $125,000 shall be used 
for Scott Field. The House carried no provision for Scott Field. 
The conference report provides -that $125,000 be made available 
for Scott Field for construction work. 

Mr. ARNOLD. For construction work and equipment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the conference disturb in any way 
the proviso provided by the House concerning amendments for 
construction? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There were some changes made in those 
items. The gentleman recalls that a contract authorization was 
carried in the House bill providing that not more than $750,000 
should be obligated for the Army Medical School. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. At West Point? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. We took the limitation off that as to 
the amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the Senate or the conference disturb 
the proviso adopted by the House in amendments as to waiving 
the requirements of the statute that the authorities at West 
Point could build themselyes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We just took the limitation off the amount, 
so that the original estimate would control. It was represented 
to us that they would be unable to complete that construction 
in a satisfactory manner with the amount the House put in, so 
we took off the limitation, and the original estimate will remain. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is aware of the fact that 
ye have gone over their estimated appropriations three or four 

mes? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; in several cases they have gone over 
the authorized amount. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. As to the building program at Mitchel 
Field, do I understand that the specific appropriation for specific 
buildings has been changed, so as to make that a lump-sum 
appropriation? 
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Mr, BARBOUR. Not in this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there any idea of doing that? 

Mr. BARBOUR. There was an authorization for buildings at 
Mitchel Field, and they advertised for bids and the bids came 
in considerably over the amount that was authorized. Those 
buildings have not been constructed and the money has not been 
spent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will they be able to proceed with con- 
struction now? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is intended to ask for additional money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And meantime they can not proceed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Meantime they can not proceed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There was nothing that could be done in 
this bill to enable them to proceed? 

Mr. BARBOUR. This bill carries for Mitchel Field, in the 
lump-sum appropriation, $216,000 for noncommissioned officers’ 
quarters and $660,000 for officers’ quarters. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, they can proceed if they can build 
within those limits? 

Mr. BARBOUR. If they can build within those limits; yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Now, may I ask as to the Kitty Hawk 
Monument? Are all the plans sufficiently advanced so as to 
justify an appropriation for the complete amount? 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are so advised that the $225,000 carried 
here will complete the monument at Kitty Hawk. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was the committee presented with the 
plan or design of the proposed monument? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No, sir; the conference committee was not; 
but we were informed that it is in satisfactory shape at this 
time, so that they can go ahead and complete the monument. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, may I ask one more question? I 
notice that amendments have been inserted by the Senate and 
accepted by the House conferees as to a limitation upon the 
price of automobiles. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is that to compel the purchase of any one 
specific machine? 

Mr. BARBOUR. No. : 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Or is it simply for reasons of economy? 

Mr. BARBOUR. For reasons of economy. The House pro- 
vided for 40 automobiles at not to exceed $2,000 and 150 at not 
to exceed $1,500. The Senate changed that to 40 at not to exceed 
$2,500 and 150 at not to exceed $1,200 each. The conferees 
agreed to the 150 at $1,200 and agreed to 10 at not to exceed 
$2,500 and 30 at not to exceed $2,000. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. As a matter of fact, the maximum 
for automobiles in the Navy appropriation is only $1,500. I am 
wondering why the committee allows $2,500 for the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is all right. An admiral ought to be 
in a boat and not be in an automobile. Everybody knows that. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Admirals do much of their traveling in 
high-priced launches. They do not have the need for automo- 
biles that a general in the Army has. 

Mr. RANKIN. Can the gentleman tell us what those launches 
cost? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Perhaps the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] can. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. I notice in the item of $125,000 for Scott 
Field that the Senate went further in describing that as 
“lighter than air” and “ heavier than air.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. The motives of the conferees in removing that 
language was merely so that it would not be legislative matter 
on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is correct. 

Mr. IRWIN. And the status of the field, as far as lighter 
than air, stands as it already is? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It remains just the same. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The field may be used for any purpose 
by the Air Service? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; for any purpose whatever. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The answer of the gentleman to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] was hardly the correct one. 
The position of the House conferees was that the cost of auto- 
mobiles for admirals on duty in Washington and places where 
they are required to do land duty should be the same as those 
purchased for generals, because their status was the same as 
the status of generals. We felt that the automobiles pur- 
chased for generals should cost no more than those purchased 
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for admirals, but we were forced to accept the $2,500 limit for 
10 of them, because the Senate conferees thought that 10 auto- 
mobiles of the $2,500 class should be provided. I personally 
believe the prices paid should not exceed $1,800. I do not ride 
in a car costing that much. This may be because I have to 
pay for it, and I dare say these generals would find they could 
get along just as well on a lower priced car if they had to pay 
for it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And, the admirals have 
launches. 

Mr. COLLINS. Well, they do not have launches when they 
are on shore duty. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; but they do not have the need for auto- 
mobiles that commanding officers of the Army do. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why do you not get them roller skates? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Does the gentleman mean the 
generals? 

Mr. COLLINS. I think $2,500 is too much. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the construction of officers’ quar- 
ters Congress has adopted the policy that the expenditure should 
be the same, and it is an effort on the part of Congress to have 
expenditures for the Army and Navy as close as possible. . Now, 
the precedent is being adopted of purchasing $2,500 automobiles 
for the Army, and we will be in the position of having to pur- 
chase $2,500 automobiles for the Navy. Why not put it where 
it formerly has been, $1,500, to be a satisfactory car for Govern- 
ment service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We must assume that these automobiles 
for generals are for their official military use. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. And that same assumption must 
be applied to the Navy Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When a general goes out with his divi- 
sion at drills or maneuvers he takes a staff with him, and they 
are on strictly military duty. He must have a high-powered car 
of sufficient capacity to get around and carry on his work as a 
general of the Army. An automobile for an admiral, as I under- 
stand it, is for his convenience while on land duty. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is exactly what the purpose of 
the automobile is for the general in the Army, because these 10 
automobiles will be used in Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All 10 of them? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. The 10 which will cost $2,500; yes, 
sir. Now, I say to the gentleman from New York the same 
principle should apply in the Army as applies in the Navy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the automobiles are to be used for post 
duty in Washington, I will concede that, but if those automobiles 
are to be purchased for a general’s use in the field then a 
different type of machine is necessary. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. That is true, but this provision pro- 
vides for 10 automobiles for generals, and the use of them is 
primarily here in the city of Washington, just the same as the 
use of the automobiles for the Navy Department will be in the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose a major general in command of 
a corps area will get one of these machines? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It was stated in conference that the 40 pro- 
posed by the Senate would be used by the higher Army officials 
here in Washington and in the corps areas. The 10 have not 
been definitely allocated, and where they will be used I can not 
say at this time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. My point is that the expenditures 
for these things for the Army and Navy should be kept as close 
together as possible. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I agree with the gentleman, and I also 
agree with the gentleman from New York that there is a 
difference in the use to which these automobiles are put by 
generals in the Army and admirals in the Navy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. With reference to the item for the resurfacing 
of the road in the Shiloh National Park, as I understand the 
Senate adopted an amendment providing for a concrete road? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 


in addition, 


Mr. RANKIN. And that the conferees changed it and re- 
duced the appropriation. What kind of a road will be con- 
structed? 


Mr. BARBOUR. I understand they will construct a crushed 
stone or gravel road, with a surfacing of tarvia, or something 
of that kind. 

Mr. RANKIN. Wik it be the same kind of a road they have 
in the Gettysburg National Park? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I understand it will not be exactly the same 
as the roads in the Gettysburg National Park, which have been 
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there for a long time and which have just recently been put in 
good condition. Let me say to the gentleman that I am told 
that this will furnish a much better road than any of the roads 
in that immediate vicinity at the present time. 

Mr. RANKIN, What I am trying to get at is whether the 
surfacing of it will be the same as the surfacing of the roads 
in the Gettysburg National Park. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am told by Colonel Gibson that probably 
it will not be as substantial a road as the Gettysburg roads but 
that it will be a better road than those in the immediate vicinity 
of Shiloh National Military Park. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman means by not being “as sub- 
stantial ” that it will not stand up as long, but the point I am 
trying to get at is whether or not the surfacing will be prac- 
tically the same—as long as it does stand up—as the roads in 
the Gettysburg Park. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It will be a different type of surfacing, as 
I understand. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I think the gentleman from Mississippi 
is very fortunate in getting what he did get. s 

Mr. RANKIN. But the gentleman from New York is sọ far 
from the battle front that he does not uriderstand the situation. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But you are getting a road. 

Mr. RANKIN. But they have these roads in Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga, and in other national parks, Let me ask the 


gentleman this question: This will not preclude us from having 


further improvements made on this road? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I would not consider that this would pre- 
clude the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuarpra] that we are going to keep at this until we 
have as good roads at Shiloh as they have at Gettysburg. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This will take care of you for several years 
to come, I think. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. : 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 39, page 74, after line 18, insert: 

“Toward resurfacing with concrete the road situated in the Shiloh 
National Military Park and extending from the original boundaries of 
the park to the Corinth National Cemetery, such sum to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War, $100,000, said resurfacing 
to be completed within a limit of cost of $306,000." 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur with an amendment. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 39. In lieu of the matter inserted by said amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“Toward resurfacing the road situated in the Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park and extending from the original boundaries of the park to 
the Corinth National Cemetery, such sum to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, $50,000, said resurfacing to be 
completed within a limit of cost of $100,000.” 


he SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 43, page 78, line 3, insert: 

“Old Fort Niagara, N. Y.: For the repair, restoration, and rehabili- 
tation of the French gateway, head house, the French and early Amer- 
ican battery emplacements and gun mounts, the old French chapel, 
and early American hot-shot oven, and including the repair and build- 
ing of roadways and the improvement of grounds, and the completion 
of the building and/or restoration and rehabilitation of rest room at 
Old Fort Niagara, N. Y., $25,000 to be expended only when matched 
by an equal amount by donation from local interests for the same 
purpose, such equal amount to be expended by the Secretary of War: 
Provided, That all work of repair, restoration, rehabilitation, construc- 
tion, and maintenance shall be carried out by the Secretary of War 
in accordance with plans prepared and submitted by the Old Fort 
Niagara Association (Inc.), of New York State, and approved by the 
Secretary of War.” 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Honse re- 
cede and concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves that 
the House recede and concur with an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7 of the Senate engrossed amendments, line 17, strike out 
all after the word “ plans," down to and including the word “ war,” 
in line 19, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ approved by him.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from California. 
The motion was agreed to. 


EQUALIZATION OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND 
MARINES OF THE CIVIL WAR 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12013) 
to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and granting 
pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 12013, 
disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Newson of Wisconsin, ELLIOTT, and LOZIER. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table H. R. 10175, to amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 
1920, as amended, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 10175, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if the gen- 
tleman has conferred with the conferee on this side of the 
House? 

Mr. REED of New York. I have talked with Mr. BLACK ; yes. 

Mr, GARNER. And it is entirely agreeable to him to send 
the bill to conference? 

Mr. REED of New York.* Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
Reep of New York, FENN, and BLACK. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11965) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11965) 
with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the biH. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
MourpHy, WELSH of Pennsylvania, Hotapay, BANDLIN, and 
CANNON. 

BOULDER DAM 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp immediately following this re- 
quest an opinion by the firm of Covington, Burling & Rublee 
with respect to the validity of certain instruments entered into 
by the United States, the city of Los Angeles, and the Southern 
California Co. with reference to a lease of a proposed power 
plant at Boulder Dam and the sale of falling water for the 
generation of electrical energy, with respect to the validity of an 
instrument entered into by the United States and the Metropoli- 
tan Water District with reference to the purchase of electrical 
energy, and with respect to an instrument entered into by the 
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United States and the Metropolitan Water District with refer- 
ence to the purchase of water delivered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a legal opinion in connection with certain contracts in relation 
to Boulder Dam. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Arizona at whose request this 
firm of lawyers rendered this opinion? 

Mr, DOUGLAS of Arizona. At my own. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I suppose, then, it is an adverse report 
with respect to the legality of these instruments? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Decidedly it is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Inasmuch as we bave an Attorney General 
of our own, for the present I am constrained to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
a moment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to having the matter printed as a document so that it may be 
available in that way? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have not examined it. I will in due 
time, and for the present I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


THE FLATHEAD, MONT., POWER SITE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KvALE]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr, Speaker, a week ago, in a memorandum 
from the Department of the Interior, there was announced the 
acceptance of the application of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. 
for the license to develop site No. 1 at Flathead Lake, Mont. 

I think the Nation should be interested in this matter. This 
is the third largest power site in the United States, 

I may say at the outset that my interest does not lie with 
one or the other of the applicants. I have no particular con- 
cern over the fact that the rejected application was made by a 
Minnesota man, an independent engineer named Wheeler, who 
asked for a preliminary permit, although I am thoroughly con- 
vinced his was the better offer. The statement reads: 


After years of consideration definite plans haye finally been adopted 
which, if the terms of the license are approved by the legal advisers 
of the Secretary of the Interior, will make it possible to bulld the dam 
at the Flathead site In Montana and to give the Indian owners a flat 
rental of practically double the amount originally proposed. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is essentially true, as far as it goes. 
There have been years of investigation, inquiry, hearings, and 
rehearings, and they have finally culminated now, as the Secre- 
tary states, in the granting of this license, with the matter in 
the hands of his legal advisers. The flat rental will be double 
the amount originally proposed by the successful applicant, but 
the memorandum fails to note it will fall far short of equaling 
the amount that the other bidder proposed to pay into the tribal 
funds. 

We do not know what this contract contains. The thing is 
still secret except for this skeleton outline we haye. The whole 
proceeding has been secret. Secrecy has pervaded all the trans- 
actions throughout these dealings and it is for this reason we 
feel there is a sinister cloud of suspicion hanging over the entire 
affair. 

Now, what does this license do? It proposes to lease this site 
for 50 years—so that the license will be in operation after you 
and I are dead—to this dummy corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Montana Power Co., which, in turn, is dominated by Electric 
Bond & Share. 

The Indians are to receive an average rental of $140,000 
annually, roughly, over the period of years. The potential power 
is over 110,000 horsepower at this one site. Of this amount this 
license proposes to develop 68,000; in other words, a little more 
than one-half. On the other hand, Mr. Wheeler, who asked for a 
preliminary permit, proposed to develop the entire amount of 
potential power there. 

Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but beyond this site there are 
four other sites which together are capable of developing in 
excess of 100,000 horsepower. These Mr. Wheeler proposed to 
develop in addition. 

Under the terms of the present contract not only this sub- 
stantial part of the power at site No. 1 will remain undevel- 
oped, but all the power at the other four sites. 

Later on the statement from the department reads: 

No decision as to the preliminary permits asked for by both the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co. and Walter H. Wheeler on the four other 
Flatbead sites bas been announced, 
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Mr. Speaker, that is ridiculous clearly, if once a permit has 
been given to develop site No. 1, the other four sites are value- 
less to anyone else. The licensee at site No. 1 will control the 
reservoir and the flow of water, and thus control the power 
that can be generated on the other four sites. It would be 
impossible for any other applicant to come in and develop the 
four lower sites under such conditions. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the gentleman know whether any 
other application has come in from a corporation or munici- 
pality of the State of Montana for fhe use of the power site? 

Mr. KVALE. I will say that there were only two applica- 
tions before the commission. A third was filed years ago, but 
set aside. 

There have been several set-ups, one after another, which were 
secret—by the Indian Bureau, by the Secretary of War, then 
by the Department of the Interior, all of them presented and 
promptly withdrawn when they were justly criticized and each 
in itself an interesting story—and now comes this last one, 
which proposes a set-up on a flat rental basis instead of so 
much per horsepower. 

The Rocky Mountain Power Co. is a subsidiary, a dummy. 
Why is the contract drawn with it instead of with the real cor- 
poration? Perhaps this is the reason. I think the gentleman 
from Montana will agree with me that under our present law 
the Federal Government can control and direct capitalization, 
securities, and charge for power by this company. But the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co, will sell its entire power output to 
the Montana Power Co., which will pour it into its general 
stream of power, so that from that point on the Federal Power 
Commission yields to the State utilities commission. 

But this agency can not control the capitalization of contracts 
which the Montana Power Co. will add for its contract with 
the dummy, or the securities it issues as a result, or the rates 
that will be reflected in order that it may have a fair return 
on these added securities. This corporation already has a 
200,000 reserve of undeveloped horsepower, and now they will 
tie up 65 or 75 per cent of the potential power at Flathead, tie 
it up permanently, against the public interest, which demands 
the development of all the power. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Is it the contention of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota that the Montana Public Utilities Com- 
mission can not control the rates to be charged by the Montana 
Power Co.? $ 

Mr. KVALE. Certainly; that has been shown time after 
time. It was shown in testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
and at the hearings before the Federal Power Commission 
itself. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Can the gentleman give the House 
the benefit of his reason for saying that the Montana Public 
Utilities Commission can not control the rates to be charged by 
the Montana Power Co.? 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman will understand that I am 
speaking about the rate charged by the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. with which the Federal Power Commission has a contract. 
Here the Federal agency has control. The Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. will, however, turn all the power which it generates, 
at a rate determined upon by the officials which control both 
companies and thus contract with themselves as a matter of 
fact, over to the Montana Power Co., whose books will in all 
likelihood be found to be kept in the city of New York, where 
the holding companies have their offices. 

The Montana Public Utilities Commission, let us say, wants 
and needs those books and records to get data and information 
upon which to base its regulatory action. There is no way now 
in which the Montana commission can go into the State of New 
York and examine these books for any regulatory purpose. 
Such a situation has been met time and time again. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not know anything about the 
Montana Utilities Commission going to New York, but for 20 
years the Montana Utilities Commission has controlled the rates 
for power sold by the Montana Power Co. in the State of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. KVALE. I accept the gentleman’s statement; but that 
does not change the argument that I make, that the Govern- 
ment is not acting in good faith in dealing with this dummy 
corporation which it can regulate, but which can turn around 
and sell its power output at a ridiculously low rate to the 
Montana Power Co., which, in turn, will sell it at established 
rates, and in addition will promptly capitalize this contract at a 
figure in the millions, upon which a fair return can be demanded. 
Those are the facts. If the Government had dealt directly with 
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the Montana Power Co., the returns to the Indians would have 
been on the basis of the excess profits it stands to gain as a 
result of developing this site. The Indian Bureau’s own offi- 
cials have shown that such excess profits would be hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually. But as the result of dealing 
with a dummy and not with the Montana Power Co. itself, the 
Indians receive $140,000. Mr. Wheeler proposed to give them 
$240,000; that, however, is incidental. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr, KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Did Walter H. Wheeler at any time show 
definite evidence that he could finance the proposition, so that 
the Indians would get a nickel, or so that anybody would get 
any power if he got the permit? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Wheeler asked for a preliminary permit 
of three years’ duration, and if that had been granted him 
shortly after it was applied for, by this time, of course, he 
would either have had all his contracts and would have been 
ready to proceed with the actual construction, or he would have 
withdrawn from the picture. He has so stated under oath. 

Mr. CRAMTON. He has not been able to show the commis- 
sion that he could finance the proposition if granted the permit. 

Mr. KVALE. In the very nature of things, no. He wants the 
opportunity to get in there with a preliminary license. Once he 
has that, then he can go out and secure his contracts, but not 
before, and no one can expect him to do otherwise. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And, of course, not having any money to 
finance his proposition, not being able to guarantee that he 
would ever build the project, it is easy to hold out alluring 
offers and statements of what the Indians would get. 

Mr. KVALE. In view of the advantages to be derived both 
to the Indians and to the public and in view of the benefits in 
addition from power that would attract and cause operation of 
these mighty electrochemical and electrometallurgical plants 
right there—which would have employed thousands of the Indian 
and other residents of that section—with unlimited supply of 
raw materials right at their door, I think the Government 
should have given more serious consideration to Mr. Wheeler's 
proposal. I think he has been shabbily treated. 

He has consistently been denied access to information that 
appears beyond doubt to have been given to the other group, 
just as I have and as others have. And yet I think this contract 
would have been just as wrong and equally despicable if Mr. 
Wheeler had never been concerned—this contract that will be 
binding for 50 years—and I can not feel it is fair to the 
public or to the Indians. I do not think the Power Commission 
has abided by the intent of the law when it gives this license 
to the Montana Power Co. through the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co., misrepresents Wheeler’s application, and then shoves it 
aside. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has again expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall have some time a 
little later which I do not expect to use; and, if I may, I shall 
be glad to transfer three minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KVALE. I thank the gentleman. I still have several 
points that I would like very much to dwell upon. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Disregarding the two bids that were made 
for permits, what would be the gentleman’s suggestion as to 
what should be done with the power possibilities on the 
reservation? 

Mr. KVALE. I am for the full development of the power, 
and not for a license that will mean only a limited develop- 
ment. In view of the proposition that Mr. Wheeler advances, 
I am convinced there is a chance to develop a great industry 
out there, if Wheeler were permitted to attract these industrial 
plants through availability of cheap power to be used in 
manufacture of fertilizer and other products. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a report upon this phase of it, and 
that report bears out Mr. Wheeler's contentions. I think—and 
I introduced a resolution some time ago to that effect, which 
was recently superseded by a joint resolution—that no action 
should be taken by the Federal Power Commission in these all- 
important dispositions of applications until Congress shall have 
had a chance to determine what is its wish. 
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The other body of Congress has passed a resolution which 
provides for a reorganization of the Federal Power Commission. 
No action has been taken that I know of, either in committee 
or in the House, on that resolution. The session is drawing to 
its close. This is most urgent that we consider and pass this 
in the House of Representatives before adjournment, 

There have been charges and cross charges. They have been 
hurled about here all winter and spring. Developments have 
been numerous and rapid, and have been too intricate for us 
to follow. It would require the full time of any Member to 
digest and to evaluate half of what is being shown in sworn 
evidence in the Federal Trade Commission hearing, in the 
various hearings in the Senate and in the House, even those 
that haye come casually through the Appropriations Committee. 
If only some such person might pick out the essential informa- 
tion and lay that before the membership of the House. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. How long does the gentleman think 
it would take to make the investigation and give adequate atten- 
tien to it? 

Mr. KVALE. I think it would take months. I have tried to 
devote some time to it, and have only scratched the surface. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Does the gentleman know that the 
application to get this permit was made 10 years ago and that 
it has taken all of those 10 years up to this time? 

Mr. KVALE. Indeed I do; and in view of that I think it is 
misleading to advance the element of haste at this time, and to 
crowd through this license before attention is given to some of 
the facts and information developed during the past winter. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. If it could not be done in 10 years, 
how much time does the gentleman think it would take to do it? 

Mr. KVALE. I would not undertake to say. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does not the gentleman feel that the people 
residing in the cities and villages of Montana should be given 
opportunity to develop this power for their own use? 7 

Mr. KVALE. I would like to see such an arrangement, of 
course, 

The SPEAKER. 
has again expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute more, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. The thing I would like to see, rather even than 
that, would be to have this power developed by an agency that 
does not already have 200,000 undeveloped horsepower in re- 
serve and that seeks this site only for the purpose of develop- 
ing as little as possible, to continue its monopoly and to stifle 
all competition that may threaten. 

It seems to me the desire of Congress should be to make 
possible the generation and sale of cheap power in the interest 
of the development of industry, and the consequent benefit of 
such a program to the people in cheap products and in employ- 
ment, as well as through the cheaper rates that would certainly 
be retlected as a result, 

Before closing, let me read a telegram—it was unsolicited, 
reached me yesterday. So it is probable that other Members 
have received the same telegram, I read: 


POLSON, MONT., May £4, 1930: 


The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 


Representative KVALE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

Tribes position unchanged. Strongly opposed proposal lease Rocky 
Mountain Power Co.; consider it fraud against Indians. Committed 
against wishes and advice tribe. Will cause diminished prosperity, 
diminished opportunity for employment, continuous injury for 50 
years to come, We urge passage Shipstead-Kvale joint resolution. 

COVILLE DUPUIS, 
Chairman Flathead Tribal Council. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
quote one paragraph from an address delivered in the Senate 
on April 18, 1930, by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier}, which will identify the man who has signed the 
telegram I have quoted and indicate his authority to speak for 
the Indians. The Senator says: 

Later last fall, after we had been there in the summer, this Joe 
Irvine and a few other discontented Indians formed a sort of associa- 
tion—an Indian association, I think they called it—which pretended to 
represent the great majority of the Indians of the Flathead Reservation. 
They organized and sent resolutions and petitions to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs favering the immediate lease of the site to the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co, I bave a letter here signed by the president and 
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secretary of the Flathead tribal council. I wish to say that this tribal 
council was duly elected under the regulations prescribed by the Interior 
Department. After the new commissioner, Mr. Rhoads, and the new 
assistant commissioner, Mr. Scattergood, came into office on the Ist of 
July, they had a new election called out there so that there would be 
no doubt that the majority would be represented by the new tribal 
council. The election was on October 5, 1929, at which time Depuis was 
again elected a member and made president of the tribal council; in 
fact, Mr. President, there were only a dozen or twenty at the outside 
who voted against him. 


{ Applause. } 

Mr. Speaker, I add two telegrams which indicate the in- 
justice which has been done the unsuccessful applicant, Mr. 
Wheeler, in questioning his ability to carry out his plans to 
market his power to interested industries. They are of record, 
and are typical of many more that might be presented. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 29, 1929, 
Forges & DANIELS, 
Washington, D. Q.: 

I haye gone into the matter of the proposed water-power develop- 
ment on Flathead River in Montana, with Walter H. Wheeler, engineer, 
of this city, in considerable detail. I have also discussed it with 
large investment houses. I know Mr. Wheeler's ability and reputation 
as an engineer and it is my opinion that, if the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued a preliminary permit to him, he will have no difficulty 
in financing the preliminary work necessary to make application for 2 
license and that be will be able to quickly sell enough power to indus- 
tries at $15 per horsepower year to enable him to finance and carry 
through the development. 

C. A. FULLER, 
Manager Bond Department, Metropolitan National Bank. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., October 29, 1929. 
DANIEL R. FORBES, 
¥8 Kellogg Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Have known Walter H. Wheeler, engineer, of this city, a number 
of years. His personal standing here is excellent. From information 
furnished me by him, I believe he will be able to finance the pre- 
liminary work necessary to apply for license. If granted him, he will 
be able to finance the construction and market the power. 

F. M. Prixce, First National Bank. 


I include also a brief extract from the hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of the United States Senate 
of February 19, 1930. Mr. Russell, chief accountant for the 
Federal Power Commission, is recorded on page 60 as stating: 


* + * I have handled some cases out there involving street rail- 
ways and telephones, and we had no actual value as the basis of the 
rate. The trouble is to determine the value, and even if they could 
under the Montana law they have no jurisdiction to regulate securi- 
ties nor accounting, and when you go into the books of a power com- 
Pany in Montana and you find the books in New York, as you do 
frequently, the State has its hands tied, because they can not get the 
books. They can not get the information that the Federal authori- 
ties can get. As to the States, if they are functioning, or where they 
can function, the trouble is many times they have no facilities, have 
no money, have no equipment, have not the necessary men to do the 
work. And in many States the law is defective in not giving the State 
jurisdiction over the issuance of securities and accounting, so that 
they can determine values. They can only determine that usually upon 
reproduction costs. 


Records also show that in this present case the Montana 
Power Co. will promptly add to its paper capitalization many 
millions of dollars, representing the valne of the contract with 
the dummy. Upon this increased capitalization the people of 
Montana will be required to pay rates which will bring the 
corporation a fair return. 

I have learned enough about this transaction to know that it 
deserves the careful attention of every Member of this House 
and indicates that we can not act soon enough in considering 
and in passing the bill.which the Senate has already passed 
providing for a reorganization of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr] 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
congratulate the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KvaLe] on 
his presentation on the side of this question upon which he 
finds himself, but in practically all of the discussions of the 
subject of the power permit or license on the Flathend River 
one extremely important thing is either minimized or not dis- 
eussed at all. That important thing is the fact that the Fed- 


eral Government would not be a party to the development of 
Speakers 


this project were it not within an Indian reservation. 
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and writers refer to the disposal of this power as though it 
were the property of the United States, to be sold for the benefit 
of the people, without regard to its ownership by the Indians. 
The Government is in this picture only because it is the guardian 
of this Indian tribe, and the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Power Commission are charged with the responsibility of re- 
quiring a contract which will give the best possible returns to 
these Indian wards. If these power sites were not on an 
Indian reservation, the Flathead not being a navigable stream, 
the Federal water power act would not apply and the jurisdic- 
tion would be in the State of Montana. 

Let us suppose under these circumstances that the Secretary 
of the Interior, having been charged with special responsibility 
in the matter by the provision in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation act approved on March 7, 1928, had accepted a bid 
unreasonably low, thus disposing of an asset of the Indians for 
the special benefit of the whites, or if he had tied up their asset 
of power in a preliminary permit to a promotor who had not 
satisfied him of his ability to finance the necessary construction 
of the required plants, those posing as special friends of the 
Indians would have been the first to criticize him. 

The provision in the Interior Department appropriation act 
approved March 7, 1928, to which I have referred places upon 
the Secretary of the Interior an especial responsibility and 
authority. I quote the provision in full; 


Provided, That the unexpended balance of the $395,000 available for 
continuation of construction of a power plant may be used, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, for the construction and 
operation of a power-distributing system and for purchase of power 
for said project, but shall be available for that purpose only upon 
execution of an appropriate repayment contract as provided for in 
said acts: Provided further, That the net revenues derived from the 
operation of such distributing system shall be used to reimburse the 
United States in the order provided for in said acts: Provided further, 
That the Federal Power Commission is authorized, in accordance with 
the Federal water power act and upon terms satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to issue a permit or permits or a license or licenses 
for the use, for the development of power, of power sites on the Flat- 
neud Reservation and of water rights reserved or appropriated for the 
irrigation projects: Provided further, That rentals from such licenses 
for use of Indian lands shall be paid the Indians of said reservation as 
a tribe, which money shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of said Indians and shall draw interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. 


ï eaii your attention to the quotation, “ Federal Power Com- 
mission is authorized, in accordance with the Federal water 
power act and upon terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the 
“Interior, to issue permits,” and so forth. The Federal Power 
Commission has this authority to issue permits or licenses only 
upon terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. That 
is the law as established by this Congress, and that would still be 
the law if this matter had been delayed for the forming of a 
new power commission under the Couzens Act, which has passed 
the Senate. That new power commission, which I personaliy 
favor, would have authority to issue a license in this particular 
case only upon terms approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. What would be gained, then, by the delay? I answer that 
nothing could be gained and that much would be lost. 

I make this assertion because each year of delay deprives the 
Flathead Indians of the revenue which would come to them as 
rental of this tribal asset of power, and also because there is 
still another group of people vitally and legitimately interested 
in the development of power from the Flathead River, for which 
some of them have been waiting for nearly 20 years. I refer 
to the settlers on the Flathead irrigation project. I note here a 
table with regard to the ownership of the irrigable area of the 
Flathead irrigation project. 

Flathead trrigation project, Montana 
(Project data, total Flathead project) 


Ultimate: irrigable y acres.. 124, 500 
Ownership (ownership recheck, October, 1929) : 
4635 trust patent Indian allotments ~~ do... 22,862 
24 fee patent Indian allotments 2 1. 750 
Nie e TT.. do 99, 888 
Aren under constructed works do 112, 500 
Population of reservation: 
TTT 2, 908 
Whites: nne. ee — 6,000 


From this table you will note that the population of the 
reservation is practically 2 to 1 white, and that the ownership 
of irrigable lands is very largely in the hands of white people. 
About 20 per cent is in Indian hands. 

In 1907 the Indian Bureau came to an agreement with the 
Reclamation Service regarding plans for the development of a 
great reclamation project on the Flathead Indian Reservation. 
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The allotment of lands to the enrolled members of the Indian 
tribe was made, and in 1910 the surplus lands were sold to 
white settlers, who came to the project from many States of the 
Union, under advertisements sent out by the Government. 
Among the inducements which brought these people there was a 
statement to the effect that the development of water power 
would be greatly to the advantage of these settlers. Before 
this a beginning had been made on the construction of the pro- 
posed power development at the Newell Tunnel, and from 1909 
to 1927 18 notices of appropriation of the waters of Flathead 
River by the United States for the use of the irrigation project 
were filed in the office of the county clerk and recorder of 
Flathead and Lake Counties, Mont. These notices complied 
with the Montana State law and stand as a record of the 
purpose of the Government that power necessary to pump 
added water needed for reclamation and for other purposes 
would be developed. 

In 1925 a comunittee of this House, headed by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], visited the project. My col- 
league from Montana, Judge Evans, in whose district this reser- 
vation lies, and myself were members of the committee. There 
had been difficulty in securing repayment to the Government, 
and it was found that this was due considerably to the failure 
of the Government to have completed the project to assure an 
adequate and certain supply of water. An agreement was 
reached intended to bring about the development of sufficient 
power to supply this lack, utilizing the Newell Tunnel, which 
had been practically completed at a cost of over $101,000. That 
amount stood as a charge against the project, but the tunnel had 
never been driven through. It was reguired that a repayment 
contract should be entered into by the project settlers, for the 
interest of the Government in this matter was not entirely in the 
settlers themselves but also in the Treasury. An expenditure of 
over $5,000,000 bad been made, and its repayment was a matter 
of concern to both the settlers and the Government. 

It was shortly after this conference that the question was 
raised as to whether or not it would be better, rather than 
carry out a small development of this kind, to grant a permit, 
presumably to be followed by a license, based on an applica- 
tion filed with the Power Commission by the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co, in 1920. 

The value of the larger development would be at least two- 
fold. It could not only be brought about under conditions which 
would provide the power necessary to the irrigation project but 
ii would also provide a revenue to be paid into the tribal fund 
of the Flathead Indians. 

The power company ultimately made an offer of $1 per 
horsepower to the Indians, for the development of the first site 
below the outlet of the Flathead lake, estimating 68,000 horse- 
power, and meeting the needs of the irrigation project by an 
offer to provide 10,000 horsepower at 1 mill per kilowatt- 
hour and an additional 5,000 horsepower at a rate of 2% 
mills per kilowatt-hour. While this matter was under 
negotiation, an application for a permit was filed with the 
power commission by Walter H. Wheeler of Minneapolis, 
offering a rate of 51.12 ½ per horsepower, estimating site No, 1 
to be capable of producing 104,000 horsepower and four addi- 
tional sites down the river as capable of producing 109,000 
horsepower. It should be noted that the four lower sites have 
not been definitely studied by engineers and that Mr. Wheeler 
did not apply for a license to construct, but for the usual 
preliminary permit the granting of which would give him a 
period of two years to carry on studies. 

Considering at once the Indian, the irrigation project settlers, 
and the Federal Government, conclusion has been reached that 
a license should be issued for the upper site to the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co., not at the rates offered by either that 
company or applicant Wheeler but at rates arrived at follow- 
ing consultation and negotiation. Such a license was issued 
last Friday, and I shall place it at the end of this address. 
In addition to the rights and equities involving those already 
mentioned it has in mind people living at the upper end of 
Flathead Lake, in providing for the control of the lake levels. 
I shall be pleased to have every Member of the House study 
this license carefully, and I will discuss it somewhat further 
later on. 4 

Since word of the terms of this license has been sent out 
the Secretary of the Interior has received telegrams from a 
number of Flathead Indians indicating satisfaction with those 
terms. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kvate] read a 
telegram for Coville Dupuis, president of the Flathead tribal 
council, protesting the award; but let us not forget that on 
practically every Indian reservation there are at least two 
groups, each claiming to represent the sentiment of the Indians. 
The group represented by the telegrams I shall place in the 
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Recorp is, I am informed, greater in numbers than those repre- 
sented by the so-called tribal council. Conflicting claims are 
made to me as to the election of this tribal council. The first 
telegram I present contains the names of Chief Martin Charlo 
and Chief Koostata, in addition to Henry Matt, John Charley, 
Joe Allard, and Joe Irvine. Chief Martin Charlo and Chief 
Koostata both have their pictures and names on the letterhead 
of the Fiathead tribal council and Joe Allard is the president 
of a later organization known as the Flathead Indian Associa- 
tion. My belief is that the other signers of the telegram belong 
to the latter organization. ‘The first telegram is as follows: 


RAVALLI, MONT., May 23, 1930. 
Secretary of the Interior WILBUR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We wish to congratulate you on granting the lease on power site near 
Polson, Mont., to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. The terms of the 
lease are very good; in fact, better than we expected. Majority of the 
Indians are very well pleased. 

Chief MARTIN CHARLO, 
Hexry Marr, 

JOHN CHARLEY. 

Chief Koostata, 

JOE ALLARD. 

JOE IRVINB. 


I have two other telegrams to the same effect, which I shall 
ask to have placed in the Recorp at this point. 2 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Here are the telegrams: 

PoLson, MONT., May 23, 1930. 
Ray L. WILBUR, x 
Secretary of the Interior: 
Have just learned of leasing of power site to Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. My people well pleased. Terms better than we expected. 
"CHIEF KOOSTATA. 
Enas PAUL. 
JAMES KILOWATT, Interpreter. 
PoLsox, Mont., May 23, 1930. 
Becretary of the Interior WILBUR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Indians of the Flathead Reservation want to congratulate you 
on the excellent terms and rental secured for our first power site from 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co, It is far better than we had expected. 

BAPTIST MARENGO. 
Gro. A. JETTE, 
Ben DUCHARME. 
Mary E. Hancock. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman will admit that the tribal coun- 
cil is the chief governing agency of the tribe, and the chief has 
no official standing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am not ready to admit that fully in this 
case, because my information is in conflict. I am informed 
that the later organization represents more than the Flathead 
tribal council, to which the gentleman refers. I will aks for 
corroboration of that statement from my colleague who repre- 
sents that district. I will ask him if the Flathead tribal coun- 
cil is representative of the tribe. Is not the Flathead Indian 
Association representative, rather than the Flathead tribal 
council? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think that is right, but it is not 
recognized by the Secretary of the Interior as the tribal council. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the council that has approved bills 
of $42,000 of one A. A. Grorud for services not authorized by 
the Interior Department for the Flathead Tribe and it was 
Grorud who induced Wheeler to make application for this per- 
mit. 

Mr. KVALE. If the gentleman will yield, I may say that I 
am sorry that the discussion has taken this personal angle. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The question of Grorud was brought in by 
the gentleman from Michigan, not by myself. 

Now as I have said, in 1907 the Reclamation Service was 
called into conference by the Indian Service, and there was 
begun within that reservation a great reclamation project. 

After the allotment of lands had been made to the members 
of the Flathead Tribe the remainder of the lands were thrown 
open to purchase and settlement by white settlers. A group 
of people were brought together on that reclamation project 
through a drawing that took place 20 years ago. There are 
people there from practically every State in the Union, and 
the Representatives of all the States in the Union ought to be 
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interested in their welfare. Many of those people have waited 
for 20 years for the completion of that irrigation project, and 
the development of that power. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Leavirr] has expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for the six minutes which was given to the other gentle- 
man on this debate, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for six additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, when we talk about develop- 
ment of a great power project for the benefit to the people, who 
are the people? Are they people who will be in this country 10 
or 15 or 20 or 50 years in the future, or may they not be people 
who are now citizens of this country, who have gone on to that 
project, depending on the good faith of their Government in 
carrying out the promises made? May the people not include 
those who are now residents of that section of Montana? 

So the problem that confronted the Secretary of the Interior 
was to decide whether or not there should go forward a small 
development of the power for the direct benefit of pumping 
water on the irrigation project, or whether we should consider 
the application that had been made for a preliminary permit in 
1920 by the Rocky Mountain Power Co. for a larger development 
of power that would also pay into the tribal funds of the Indians 
year after year a considerable amount. f 

He approached it from the standpoint of both these groups 
of people, in the belief that the benefit of the one would be even 
greater if the rights and benefits of the other were likewise 
taken into consideration, 

Then there entered into the picture this other applicant, 
brought there, as has been stated, by one claiming to represent 
the Flathead Tribe of Indians. He entered into an agreement 
with this tribal council that has been referred to for the develop- 
ment of the power there, when the law specifically states that 
no legal agreement can be made with an Indian tribe without 
the definite sanction of the Secretary of the Interior.“ 

He did make a preliminary application for a permit for all 
five sites on the Flathead River, while the application made by 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co. was only for site No. 1, the 
upper site. But in all of the hearings, in all of the proceedings 
in this case, the applicant for these fiye sites has not specified 
his financial backing. With that question continually asked and 
unanswered in the hearings, these settlers on the reclamation 
project, greatly interested in whether they were going to have 
something done now or in another 10 or 20 years, put into the 
hearings their own opinion of that application: 


Mr. Wheeler, who applies merely for a permit, gives no assurance as 
to when, if ever, he will sell the project power. The record shows that 
after a few hours at the power site he presented specifications appar- 
ently copied from those of the other applicant. The record shows that 
he can not calculate either the stream flow or the power that can be 
developed. The record shows that his consulting engineer, a supposed 
expert on the transmission of power, could not even guess the cost of 
transmission, and testified that power could be developed at an 18-foot 
site at the same unit cost as at a 180-foot site. i 


I will ask consent to place the remainder of this in the 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like, then, to have consent to place in the Recorp some 
indorsements of Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I shall surely not object, but I will continue 
the reading of this: 


The record shows that he has no market and his most promising 
customer turns out to be not even a prospect. Fertilizer could not be 
produced at the Flathead to compete with that produced elsewhere if 
power were free. Mr. Wheeler declines to name the engineers he has 
consulted and the persons whom he claims as possible customers for 
power. All this would seem to indicate a lack of ability on his part 
to undertake the problems involved in this development, and this dis- 
tinctly unfavorable impression is by no means improved when one notes 
his nafve faith in his fantastic contract with the tribal council. This 
intervener is opposed to the granting of a permit that would be just a 
piece of paper. 

No one has raised any question about Mr. Wheeler personally. 
He is being considered only as one who is an applicant for an 
interest vital to two groups of people in the State of Montana. 
He has been a successful engineer. He has constructed works 
of considerable size, but he has never financed any of them that 
I know of, although he has made a success as a construction 
engineer. The thing that concerns the people on this project is 
not whether he could build the works if he had the money but 
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whether he can get the money to do it if given the permission. 
He has given no evidence of any such ability at any point in 
these proceedings. 

So the Secretary of the Interior, acting under the mandate 
of this Congress, has advised the Power Commission, after a 
considerable period of study, that a certain contract should be 
entered into. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. On last Friday this contract was entered 
into by the Federal Power Commission. Instead of its being 
left open so that the Rocky Mountain Power Co.—which in a 
sense is a subsidiary of the Montana Power Co.—can boost its 

ock and water it, the Secretary of the Interior, largely through 
the cooperation of Mr. Scattergood in the Indian Office, has 
written into this contract such terms as make that sort of a 
thing impossible, foreseeing that there would be that kind of a 
criticism. I will ask unanimous consent to place the entire con- 
tract in the Recorp, so that the Members of this House may 
ascertain whether or not I am telling the truth in that con- 
nection. 

Now, as to the prices that are to be paid. There were two 
bids. Mr. Wheeler, after the Rocky Mountain Power Co. had 
bid $1 per horsepower on the upper site alone, and an estimate 
of 68,000 horsepower to be developed, put in a bid not for a 
permit to construct but for a permit to study the matter for 
two years and see whether he could finance it. He bid at the 
rate of $1.12%4 per horsepower. He said, “If you will give it 
to me, I will study the thing to see if I can not develop the 
five sites,” but he never guaranteed to develop any site. On 
the other hand, here was the Rocky Mountain Power Co.—a 
concern which the people of Montana know to be financially 
sound and able to do what it undertakes—bidding $1 per horse- 
power. But the Secretary of the Interior and the Indian office, 
before accepting the bid, went into the proposition to find out 
how much ought to be secured in the way of rentals for the 
Indians, and they wrote terms, which you will find in this 
contract, which call for practically twice as much as had been 
bid by either for the upper site. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has again expired. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. As to the four lower sites being eternally 
bottled up because the upper site is to be developed, let me say 
this: That I have authority to say at this time—having dis- 
cussed that matter—that if anyone is still interested in those 
four lower sites, including Mr. Wheeler, they can go in and 
get permission to carry on and see whether they can bring 
all of these proposed industries into that section where they do 
not now exist. If they can do that, they will have the complete 
protection of the Power Commission. There will be written 
into a contract—I am sure, that will be entered into—the pro- 
rating of the cost of development of the reservoir for the holding 
and impounding of the water in Flathead Lake. 

If I had the time, there are many other points I would like 
to refer to; but, Mr. Speaker, I will now ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the contract which was entered into in 
this matter and certain official correspondence. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The contract and letter referred to follow: 


THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION LICENSE ON GOVERNMENT LANDS 
PROJECT Fo. 5, MONTANA, ROCKY MOUNTAIN POWER CO. 


Whereas by act of Congress, approved June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063), 
designated therein as The Federal water power act” and hereinafter 
called “the act,” the Federal Power Commission, hereinafter called 
“the commission,” is authorized and empowered, inter alia, to issue 
licenses for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
dams, water conduits, reservoirs, power houses, transmission lines, or 
other project works necessary or convenient for the development, trans- 
mission, and utilization of power across, along, from, or in any of the 
navigable waters of the United States, or upon any part of the public 
lands and reservations of the United States (including the Territories), 
or for the purpose of utilizing the surplus water or water power from 
any Government dam; and 

Whereas by act of Congress, approved March 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 212, 
213), the commission was specifically authorized, in accordance with 
the Federal water power act and upon terms satisfactory to the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior, to fsue a permit or permits or a license or licenses 
for the use, for the development of power, of power sites on the Flat- 
head Reservation and of water rights reserved or appropriated for the 
irrigation projects; and 

Whereas Rocky Mountain Power Co., hereinafter called “the li- 
censee,” a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Delaware and having its office and principal place of business 
in the city of Butte, in the State of Montana, has made application in 
due and proper form to the commission for a license for a power project 
designated as project No. 5 on the records of the commission, and for 
authority to construct, maintain, and operate, in Flathead River and 
Flathead Lake, in the vicinity of Polson, in the counties of Flathead 
and Lake, State of Montana, certain project works, as hereinafter de- 
scribed, necessary or convenient for the development and improvement 
of navigation and for the development, transmission, and utilization of 
power across, along, from, and in navigable waters of the United States; 
and to occupy and use therefor certain public lands and reservations 
of the United States, as hereinafter described, together with all ripa- 
rian rights appurtenant thereto which are necessary or useful for the 
purposes of the project; and water rights for power purposes reserved 
or appropriated for Indian irrigation projects; and 

Whereas the licensee has submitted to the commission satisfactory 
evidence of its compliance with the laws of the State of Montana as 
required by section 9, subsection (b) of the act, and the commission is 
satisfied as to the ability of the licensee to carry out the plans for said 
project as filed with said application; and 

Whereas notice of said application has been given and published by 
the commission, as required by section 4 of the act; full opportunity has 
been given to all interested parties to be heard, and no application for 
said project, or in conflict therewith, has been filed by any State or 
municipality ; and 

Whereas the maps, plans, and specifications of said project and of 
said project works, as hereinafter described, have been approved by the 
commission, and the plans of the dam and other structures affecting 
navigation have been approved by the Chief of Engineers and the Acting 
Secretary of War; and the terms set forth in this license are satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interlor as required by the act of March 7, 1928 
(45 Stat. 212, 213); and 

Whereas all charges for defraying the expense of administering the 
provisions of the Federal water power act were waived by the provisions 
of the act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 1640) ; and 

Whereas the commission has found that said project, as hereinafter 
described, will be best adapted to a comprehensive scheme of improve- 
ment and utilization of said waterway for the purposes of navigation, 
of water-power development, and other beneficial public uses; and 

Whereas the licensee on the 20th day of May, 1930, pursuant to an 
authorization of its board of directors, a copy of the record thereof being 
hereto attached, accepted in writing all the terms and conditions of the 
act and of this license: Now, therefore, 

The commission hereby issues this license to the licensee for the pur- 
pose of constructing, operating, and maintaining certain project works 
necessary or convenient for the development and improvement of navi- 
gation and for the development, transmission, and utilization of power 
across, along, from, or in the Flathead River and Flathead Lake, navi- 
gable waters of the United States, and constituting a part of the project 
hereinafter described; said license, including the period thereof, being 
subject to all the terms and conditions of the act and of the rules and 
regulations of the commission pursuant thereto as amended and made 
effective on the ist day of May, 1928, as though fully set forth herein, 
which said rules and regulations are attached hereto and made a part 
hereof, and being subject also to the following express conditions and 
limitations, to wit: 

ARTICLE 1. This license is issued for a period of 50 years from the 
date hereof, and in consideration of such license and the benefits and 
advantages accruing thereunder to the licensee it is expressly agreed by 
the licensee that the entire project, project area, and project works gs 
hereinafter designated and described, whether or not located in, on, or 
along said Flathead River and Lake or upon lands of the United States, 
shall be subject to all the terms and conditions of this license, including 
the terms and conditions of the act and of the rules and regulations of 
the commission pursuant thereto and made a part of this license. 

ART. 2. The project covered by and subject to this license is desig- 
nated as Flathead site No. 1, is located partly on public lands and 
reservations of the United States, and consists of— 

(a) All lands constituting the project area and inclosed, or the loca- 
tion of which is shown, by the project boundary, and/or interests in 
such lands necessary or useful for the purposes of the project, whether 
such lands or Interests therein are owned or held by the licensee or by 
the United States, such project area and project boundary being more 
fully shown and described by certain exhibits which accompanied said 
application for license and which are designated and described as 
follows : 

Exhibit J: Map in one sheet designated “ Flathead development gen- 
eral map” (F. P. C. No. 5-1). 

Exhibit K: Map in four sheets designated “ Flathead development 
project map (F. P. C. No. 5—4, 5, 6, 7). 
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Exhibits J and K: Signed Rocky Mountain Pdwer Co., by F. M. Kerr, 
vice president. 

(b) All project works, consisting of a concrete dam in and across the 
Flathead River about 4 miles below the outlet of Flathead Lake. 

A reservoir in said Flathead River and Lake. 

Water conduits about 770 feet long, including an intake at the upper 
end of each such conduit. 

A power bouse and appurtenant equipment, such project works being 
more fully shown and described by certain exhibits which accompanied 
said application for license and which are designated and described as 
follows: > 

Exhibits J and K: Cited above, 

Exhibit L: Map in two sheets designated “ Flathead development 
general plan” (F. P. C. No. 5-8), and “ Flathead development dam 
analysis” (F. P. C. No. 5-9). 

Exhibit M: Four typewritten sheets designated“ General description 
of plant and equipment, Flathead development.” 

Exhibits L and M: Signed Rocky Mountain Power Co., by F. M. Kerr, 
vice president. 

(c) All other structures, fixtures, equipment, or facilities used or 
useful in the maintenance and operation of the project and located upon 
the project area, including such portable property as may be used and 
useful in connection with the project or any part thereof, whether lo- 
cated on or off the project area, if and to the extent that the inclusion 
of such property as a part of the project works is approved or ac- 
quiesced in by the commission; also all other rights, easements, or in- 
terests the ownership, use, occupancy, or possession of which is neces- 
sary or appropriate in the maintenance and operation of the project or 
‘appurtenant to the project area. 

Art, 3. The maps, plans, specifications, and statements designated and 
described in article 2 hereof as Exhibits J, K, L, and M, respectively, 
and approved by the executive secretary for the commission in accord- 
‘ance with its authorization of May 19, 1930, are hereby made a part 
‘of this license, and no substantial change shall hereafter be made in 
said exhibits, or any of them, until such change shall have been approved 
by the commission: Provided, however, That if the licensee deems it 
necessary or desirable that said approved maps, plans, specifications, and 
statements, or any of them, be changed there shall be submitted to the 
commission for approval amended, supplemental, or additional maps, 
plans, specifications, and statements covering the proposed changes, and 
upon approval by the commission of such proposed changes such 
amended, supplemental, or additional maps, plans, specifications, and 
statements shall become a part of this license and shall supersede, in 
‘whole or in part, such map, plan, specification, or statement, or part 
thereof, theretofore made a part of this license as may be spevified, 
respectively, in the order or indorsement of approval. 

Arr, 4. Said project works shall be constructed in substantial con- 
formity with the approved maps, plans, and specifications thereof made 
a part of this license and designated and described in articles 2 and 3 
hereof or as changed in accordance with the provisions of said article 
3. Except when emergency shall require for the protection of naviga- 
tion, life, health, or property, no substantial alteration or addition not 
in conformity with the approved plans shall be made to any dam or 
other project works constructed under this license without the prior 
approval of the commission; and any emergency alteration or addition 
so made shall thereafter be subject to such modification and change as 
the commission shall direct. Minor changes in or divergence from such 
approved maps, plans, and specifications, may be made in the course 
of construction, if such changes will not result in decrease in efficiency, 
in material increase in cost, or in impairment of the general scheme of 
development; but any such minor changes made without the prior 
approval of the commission which in its judgment have produced or will 
produce any of such results shall be subject to such alteration as the 
commission may direct. 

Arr, 5. The work of construction under this license, whether or not 
conducted upon lands of the United States, shall be subject to the inspec- 
tion and approval of the district engineer, United States engineer 
office, Seattle, Wash., or of such other officer or agent as the commission 
may designate, who shall be the authorized representative of the com- 
mission for such purposes. The licensee shall notify such representative 
of the date upon which work will begin, and as far in advance thereof 
as said representative may reasonably specify, and shall notify him 
promptly in writing of any suspension of construction for a period of 
more than one week, and of its resumption and completion. 

Art. 6, Subject to the provisions of section 13 of the act, the 
licensee shall begin the construction of said project works within 
one year from the date of issuance hereof, shall thereafter, in good 
faith and with due diligence, prosecute such construction, and shall 
within three years thereafter complete the installation of three units 
of not less than 150,000 horsepower, aggregate capacity. 

ART. 7. Upon the completion of the project works, or at such other 
time as the commission may direct, the licensee shall submit to the 
commission for approyal revised maps, plans, specifications, and state- 
ments, in so far as necessary to show any divergence from or varia- 
tions in the project area as finally located or in the project works 
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as constructed when compared with the area shown and the works 
designated or described in this license or in the maps, plans, specifi- 
cations, and statements approved by the commission under the pro- 
visions of article 3 hereof, together with a statement in writing setting 
forth the reasons which in the opinion of the licensee necessitated or 
justified variations in or divergence from the approved maps, plans, 
specifications, and statements. Such revised maps, plans, specifica- 
tions, and statements shall, if and when approved by the commission, 
be made a part of this license and shall, to the extent and in the 
particulars set forth in the order or indorsement of approval, be 
substituted for the maps, plans, specifications, and statements thereto- 
fore approved by the commission under the provisions of article 3 
hereof. The maps finally approved by the commission and made a 
part of this license under the provisions of article 3 and/or 7 hereof 
shall show the project area to an adequate scale and the boundary 
thereof either by legal subdivisions, by metes and bounds survey, or 
by uniform offsets from center-line survey. Said project area shall 
include all lands without respect to ownership and whether or not 
the exact boundaries can be definitely fixed and determined, the ust 
and occupancy of which are or will be valuable or serviceable in the 
maintenance and operation of the project; on which are located or 
to which are appurtenant the project works (other than portable 
property) and the rights, easements, or interests likewise valuable 
and serviceable; and the ownership or possession, or the right of 
use and occupancy, of which are subject to acquisition by the United 
States under the provisions of section 14 of the act.. Said maps shall 
show the ownership of each parcel of land in said project area, und 
with respect to each parcel to which the licensee has not the fee 
title, the character of the right of use and occupancy possessed by the 
licensee together with the term of such right. 

Art. 8. For the purpose of determining the stage and flow of the 
stream or streams from which water is to be diverted for the operation 
of said project works and of the amount of water held in and drawn 
from storage, the licensee shall install, as soon as practicable, and there- 
after maintain standard recording gages in Flathead Lake at the northern 
and southern ends, on Flathead River below the power plant, and on 
the principal streams tributary to Flathead Lake; and shall provide 
for the required readings of such gages and for the adequate rating of 
said station or stations, ‘The licensee shall also install and maintain 
standard meters adequate for the determination of the amount of elec- 
tric energy generated by said project works. The number, character, 
and location of gages, meters, or other measuring devices, and the 
method of operation thereof, may be altered from time to time if neces- 
sary to secure adequate determinations, but such alteration shall not 
be made except with the approval of the commission or its authorized 
representative or upon the specifice direction of the commission. The 
installation of gages, the ratings of said stream or streams, and the 
determination of the flow thereof shall be under the supervision of or 
in cooperation with the district engineer of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey having charge of stream-gaging operations in the region of 
said project, and the licensee shall advance to the said United States 
Geological Survey the amounts estimated to be necessary for such 
supervision or cooperation for such periods as may be mutually agreed 
upon, The licensee shall keep accurate and sufficient records of the 
foregoing determinations to the satisfaction of the commission, shall 
make return of such records annually at such time and in such form 
as the commission may prescribe. 

ART. 9. The licensee shall be liable for all damages occasioned to the 
property of others, including lands allotted in severalty to the Indians, 
by the construction, maintenance, or operation of said project works, 
or of the works appurtenant or necessary thereto, and in no event 
shall the United States be liable therefor; nor does this license guar- 
antee the validity of any reservations contained in the patent to any 
allottee or other grantee of Indian lands, whether in trust or in fee. 

Arr. 10. In the construction and maintenance of the project works 
herein specified the licensee shall place and maintain suitable struc- 
tures to reduce to a reasonable degree the liability of contact between 
its transmission lines and telegraph, telephone, and other signal wires 
or power transmission lines not owned by the licensee, and shall also 
place and maintain suitable structures and devices to reduce to a 
reasonable degree the Hability of any structures or wires falling and 
obstructing traffic and endangering life on highways, streets, or railroads. 

Arr. 11. The licensee shall allow officers and employees of the United 
States free and unrestricted access in, through, and across the said 
project and project works in the performance of their official duties. 

ArT. 12, The licensee shall be liable for injury to, or destruction of, 
any buildings, bridges, roads, trails, lands (except lands referred to in 
other provisions of this license), or other similar property of the United 
States, occasioned by the construction, maintenance, or operation of the 
project works or of the works appurtenant or accessory thereto con- 
structed under the license. Arrangements to meet such liability either 
by compensation for such injury or destruction, reconstruction, or repair 
of damaged property, or otherwise, shall be made with the appropriate 
department or agency of the United States. 

Arr. 13. Timber upon public lands and reservations of the United 
States, to be used or destroyed in the construction of the project works, 
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shall be paid fer in accordance with the requirements and estimates of 
the department concerned. 

ART. 14. The licensee shall, before placing any transmission line into 
operation, make provision satisfactory to the commission for avoiding 
inductive interference between such transmission line and any existing 
telephone line or lines of the United States, or with any such line or 
lines for which location has been made and specifications prepared but 
upon which construction has not begun at the time of erection of said 
transmission line. Such provisions may be applied either to the trans- 
mission line or to the telephone line or to both, as may be determined 
upon the basis of least cost. The licensee hereby agrees to assent to 
such changes In the location or design of any of its transmission lines 
as may in the opinion of the commission be necessary or desirable in 
order to avoid inductive interference with any telephone line or lines of 
the United States hereafter constructed or proposed to be constructed, 
provided such changes are made at the expense of the United States. 

Art. 15. The licensee shall clear of all trees, logs, brush, or other 
débris, up to elevation 2893, the margins of Flathead Lake and those 
portions of Flathead River which shall be used for reservoir purposes 
under this license, and shall dispose to the satisfaction of the commis? 
sion or its designated representative, of all the brush and débris result- 
ing from such clearing, together with all temporary structures and 
refuse left on public lands and reservations of the United States from 
the construction and maintenance of said project works. In addition, 
the licensee shall cut ond remove any trees or brush lying above eleva- 
tion 2893 which may be killed due to the regulation of Flathead Lake 
for storage purposes. 

Arr. 16. The licensee shall permit the use of any reservoir included 
in the project for the temporary storage or for the transportation of 
logs, ties, poles, lumber, or other forest products: Provided, That the 
use of said reservoir by owners of such logs, ties, poles, lumber, or other 
forest products shall be under such rules and regulations adopted by the 
licensee as may be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

ART. 17. The licensee will interpose no objections to and will in no 
way prevent the use of water for domestic purposes by persons or cor- 
porations-occupying public lands and reservations of the United States 
under permit along or near any stream or body of water, natural or 
artificial, used by the licensee in the operation of the project works 
covered by this license. 

Arr. 18. The licensee hereby recognizes the right of the United States 
to pump from the Flathead Lake or from Flathead River above licensee's 
dam for all purposes of irrigation on the Flathead irrigation project or 
the lands of the Flathead Reservation, whether included in the irriga- 
tion project or not, not more than 50,000 acre-feet of water after July 
15 of any one year. 

Ant. 19. The licensee shall do everything reasonably within its power 
and shall require its employees, contractors, and employees of contrac- 
tors to do everything reasonably within their power, both independently 
and upon request of officers of the Forest Service, or other agents of the 
United States, to prevent and suppress fires on or near the lands to be 
occupied under this license. 

ART. 20. Whenever the United States shall desire to construct, com- 
plete, or improve navigation facilities the licensee shall convey to the 
United States, free of cost, such of its lands and its rights of way and 
such right of passage through its dam or other structures, and permit 
such control of pools as may reasonably be required to construct, main- 
tain, and operate such navigation facilities. 

ART, 21, The operations of the licensee, in so far as they affect the 
use, storage, and discharge from storage of the water of Flathead Lake, 
shall at all times be controlled by such reasonable rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe in the interests of navigation, and 
as the Federal Power Commission may prescribe in the interests of flood 
control and of the fullest practicable utilization of the waters of Flat- 
head River and Clark Fork for power, irrigation, and other beneficial 
public uses. -- 

Art. 22. The licensee agrees that all rights acquired in connection 
with the project covered by this license and the use of water for the 
development of power shall be held subject to the rights which may be 
reasonably necessary for the complete development of the irrigable land, 
the domestic watersupply requirements, and the water-power possibili- 
tles In the watershed above the project works. The licensee further 
agrees to waive objections to the subtraction of such water up to a 
maximum flow of 200 cubic feet per second, as may be authorized under 
mither Federal or State authority for diversion out of the watershed 
above the project works. 

ART. 23. The licensee may regulate Flathead Lake between elevations 
2883 and 2893: Provided, however, That the commission retains the 
right, at any time prior to the beginning of commercial operation of 
the project, to define limits of such regulation between elevation 2880 
and 2893 in such manner as will make not less than 1,100,000 acre-feet 
of storage capacity available to the licensee, it being expressly under- 
stood that. licensee shall not be restricted to less than 10 feet between 
the minimum and maximum elevations within which to carry on its 
regulations of Flathead Lake. It is expressly understood that varia- 
tions by the commission of any limits of regulation which may be fixed 
as aforesaid shall not affect the rentals provided for in article 30 
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hereof. It is expressly understood that if and when water is pumped 
from Flathead Lake or from Flathead River above licensee’s dam after 
July 15 in any year for purposes of irrigation, as provided in article 18 
hereof, the licensee shall be permitted in the months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March of the next succeeding year to regulate Flathead Lake, 
below the minimum elevation which may be fixed as aforesaid, to the 
extent necessary to enable it to recover the amount of water so pumped 
for irrigation purposes. Said elevations are in feet above mean sea 
level as determined by reference to a certain United States Geological 
Survey bench mark, elevation 2.910.882 feet, stamped 2900 GN.” as 
now located and established at Somers, Flathead County, or to such 
other bench marks as may be established by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey having the same datum. As a basis of determination of 
the aforesaid storage limits the licensee shall complete the mapping of 
lands bordering Flathead Lake and River and of the lake bed between 
elevations 2878 and 2900 uniform with the maps already completed by 
the Geological Survey at the north end of the lake, and shall continue 
to finance the collection of records of ground-water elevations in the 
area at the head of Flathead Lake, and the study and interpretation of 
such records. The licensee also agrees to perform such channel ex- 
cavation and other work as may reasonably be required by the commis- 
sion for the purpose of flood control to the end that the normal flood 
levels of Flathead Lake shall not be increased by reason of the installa- 
tion of the project works, and for the purpose of full utilization of 
storage and navigation, 

Art, 24, In consideration of the use to be made of the partially com- 
pleted Newell Tunnel, the licensee shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $101,685.11, such payment to be made within 
nine months from and after the date of this license and to be a part 
of and included in the licensee's net investment in the project. 

ART. 25. For the purpose of preventing the entrance of fish into the 
turbines of the power plant the licensee shall install and maintain such 
fish stops or other equipment as may reasonably be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

ART. 26. Coincident with the beginning of commercial operation of 
the project works and thereafter throughout the remainder of the 
term of the license, licensee shall make available, at the project 
boundary at or near the licensee's generating station, and the United 
States, for and on behalf of the Flathead irrigation project or the 
Flathead irrigation district, may take and, having taken, shall pay for, 
at the price of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour: (1) Electrical energy in an 
amount not exceeding 5,000 horsepower of demand to be used exclu- 
sively for pumping water for irrigation; and (2) electrical energy 
in an amount not exceeding 5,000 horsepower of demand for all 
project and farm yses and for resale. Such deliveries shall be made 
at such standard voltage as may be selected by the commission. The 
licensee shall also make available, at the voltage of the line from 
which service is taken, either at the project boundary at or near the 
licensee’s generating station, or at some more convenient place on the 
project to be agreed upon, and the United States, for and on behalf of 
the Flathead irrigation project or the Flathead irrigation district, 
may take, and having taken, shall pay for, at the price of 2% 
mills per kilowatt-hour, additional electrical energy in an amount 
not exceeding 5,000 horsepower of demand for all project and farm 
uses and for resale. 

Ant. 27. The licensee shall, during the period of construction, 
deliver at line voltage and at a point to be agreed upon on the line 
or lines which it will construct, to supply power for construction pur- 
poses, power for farm and project purposes on the Flathead irrigation 
project or the Flathead irrigation district, in quantities required by 
the United States for said purposes up to a maximum demand of 500 
horsepower, at the price of 244 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

ArT. 28. The United States reserves to itself or to the Flathead irri- 
gation project management, the exclusive right to sell power within 
the boundaries of the Flathead Indian Reservation, to the extent of 
10,000 horsepower to be delivered for use and/or sale as provided in 
article 26 hereof. 

Arr. 29. The licensee shall pay to the United States reasonable 
annual charges for recompensing it for the use, occupancy, and enjoy- 
ment of public and reserved lands (not including Indian tribal lands) 
or other property hereinbefore described. The payment by the licensee 
of such annual charges for any calendar year shall be made to the 
United States at the end of the year, or within 30 days thereafter, 
upon bills rendered or approved by the commission. Such charges 
shall be determined in accordance with the provisions of regulation 14 
of said rules and regulations of the commission, and for the purposes of 
such determination, the prime power capacity of the project shall be 
taken as 80,000 horsepower. 

ART. 30, (A). The licensee shall pay into the United States Treas- 
ury as compensation for the use, in connection with this license, of the 
Flathead Indian tribal lands annual charges computed as follows: 

(1) A charge at the rate of $1,000 per calendar month beginning 
with the month in which the license is issued and extending to and 
including the month in which the project is placed in commercial 
operation, For the purpose of the payments under this article, the 
beginning of commercial operation shall be considered as the time 
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when one of the licensee’s generating units shall have been installed, 
tested, and demonstrated to be in suitable condition to produce electric 
energy for commercial purposes with a reasonable degree of reliability. 

(2) A charge at the rate of $5,000 per month beginning with the 
calendar month next succeeding the date on which the project Is placed 
in commercial operation and extending to the end of the calendar year 
in which such commercial operation shall commence. 

(3) For each full calendar year from and after the ist of January 
next following the date on which the first unit is placed tn commer- 


cial operation, annual charges will be as follows: 
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(B) Payments shall be made for each calendar year within 
after the close thereof on bills rendered by the commission. 

(C) Pursuant to the provisions of the act of March 4, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1640), all charges for reimbursing the United States for the cost of 
administration of the Federal water power act baye been and are hereby 
expressly waived. 

(D) The anuual charges payable under this license may be readjusted 
at the end of 20 years after the beginning of operation under this 
license and at periods of not less than 10 years thereafter by mutual 
agreement between the commission and the licensee, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior. In ease the licensee, the commission, 
and the Secretary of the Interior can not agree upon the readjustment 
of such charges, it is hereby agreed that the fixing of readjusted 
eharges shall be submitted to arbitration in the manner proyided for 
in the United States arbitration act (U. 8. C., title 9), such read- 
justed annual charges to be reasonable charges fixed upon the basis 
provided in section 5 of regulation 14 of the commission, to wit, upon 
the commercial value of the tribal lands involved, for the most profit- 
able purpose for which suitable, including power development. 

Article 31. The licensee having submitted a claim of prelicense cost 
to January 31, 1929, of $183,312.47 and the solicitor of the commission 
having recommended the rejection of items contained therein aggre- 
gating a total of $85,088.76, the commission and the licensee hereby 
mutually agree that the sum of $98,223.71 shall be entered upon the 
fixed capital accounts of said project and included in the statement to 
be submitted to the commission, in accordance with the provisions of 
article 32 hereof as representing the actual legitimate investment in 
said project up to and including January 31, 1929: Provided, however, 
That this agreement shall not deny or affect the licensee's right, within 
one year from and after the date of this license, to submit further 
evidence to the commission or to any court having jurisdiction for the 
purpose of establishing the propriety of any part of said $85,088.76. 

Article 32. Upon the completion of the construction of said project 
or of each of the separable parts thereof for which dates of completion 
are specified in article 6 hereof, or of any addition to or betterment of 
said project, the licensee shall file with the commission a statement 
under oath in duplicate showing the actual legitimate cost of construc- 
tion thereof and the price paid for water rights, lands, or interest in 
Jands appurtenant to such construction as required by regulation 20, 
section 2, of said rules and regulations of the commission. Any such 
statement shall include all proper and legitimate costs, whether in- 
curred prior to issuance of license or on and after such date; and the 
licensee shall, if requested by the commission, show separately on any 
such statement, or on a special report or reports, the items and amounts 
of cost incurred prior to date of issuance of license, with such other 
details as the commission may require. Each and every item of cost 
included in any such statement shall be supported by proper voucher 
or other evidence; and any such voucher or evidence, or certified copy 
thereof, in support of any item properly includible in said cost shall 
become a part of the permanent records of said project and shall be 
kept and retained by the licensee in the manner required by the com- 
mission. Any statement or report submitted to the commission under 
the provisions of this article shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of said regulation 20. 

, ART. 33. Whenever the licensee is directly benefited by the construc- 
tion work of another licensee, a permittee, or of the United States of 
| a storage reservoir or other headwater improvement, the licensee shall 
| reimburse the owner of such reservoir or other improvement for such 
part of the annual charges for interest, maintenance, and depreciation 
thereon as the commission may deem equitable. The proportion of 
such charges to be paid by the licensee shall be determined from time 

to time by the commission. Whenever such reservoir or other improve- 
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ART. 34. After the first 20 years of operation of said project under 
this license, out of surplus earned thereafter, if any, accumulated in 
excess of a specified reasonable rate of return upon the actual legiti- 
mate investment of the licensee in said project, all as defined in and 
determined by the provisions of regulation 17 of said rules and regula- 
tions of the commission, the licensee shall establish and maintain amor- 
tization reserves, which reserves shall, in the discretion of the commis- 
sion, be held until the termrination of the license or be applied from 
time to time in reduction of the net investment. Such specified rate of 
return shall, subject to the proviso of paragraph A, section 3, of said 
regulation, be one and one-half times the weighted average. annual 
interest rate payable on the par value of the bone fide interest-bearing 
debt of the licensee actually outstanding, in whole or in part, on account 
of project property at the beginning of the period of amortization and 
of each calendar year thereafter ; such weighted average annual interest 
rate being determined as provided in paragraphs B and C of section 3 
of said regulation 17: Provided, That if at the beginning of the period 
ef amortization or of any calendar year thereafter, the outstanding 
interest-bearing debt of the licensee on account of the project or proj- 
eets under license, together with any other works or property operated 
in connection therewith, is less than 25 per cent of the actual legiti- 
mate investment of the licensee in said project or projects; then and in 
such event for the calendar year next following the specified rate of 
return shall be two times the legal rate of interest in the State in 
which the project or major part thereof is located. 

Subject to the provisions of section 6 of said regulation, the following 
proportions of such surplus earnings shall be paid into and held in such 
amortization reserves: Of all surplus earnings up to and including 2 
per cent upon the actual legitimate investment, 30 per cent thereof 
shall be so paid; of all surplus earnings in excess of 2 per cent and 
not in excess of 4 per cent upon such investment, 50 per cent thereof 
shall be so paid; of all surplus earnings in excess of 4 per cent and 
not in excess of 6 per cent, 70 per cent thereof shall be so pald; and 
of all surplus earnings in excess of 6 per cent, 90 per cent thereof shall 
be so paid: Provided, That if at the end of any calendar year of the 
amortization period the commission shall find that the accumulated 
earnings of the licensee during the period of operation, including the 
first 20 years thereof, have not yielded « fair return upon the 
actual legitimate investment in the project or projects under license, 
the proportion of such surplus earnings for such calendar year and for 
succeeding calendar years to be paid into such amortization reserves 
shall be 10 per cent thereof until such time as the accumulated 
earnings of the licensee represent, in the judgment of the commission, 
a fair return upon such inyestment for such period of operation. 

Art. 35. No lease of said project or part thereof whereby the lessee 
is granted the exclusive occupancy, possession, or use of project works 
for purposes of generating, transmitting, or distributing power shall 
be made without the prior written approval of the commission; and the 
commission may, if in its judgment the situation warrants, require that 
all the conditions of this license, of the act, and of said rules and regu- 
lations of the commission shall be applicable to such lease and to such 
property so leased to the same extent as if the lessee were the licensee 
hereunder: Provided, That the provisions of this article shall not apply 
te parts of the project or project works which may be used by another 
jointly with the licensee under a contract or agreement whereby the 
licensee retains the occupancy, possession, and control of the property 
so used and receives adequate consideration for such joint use, or to 
leases of land while not required for purposes of generating, trans- 
mitting, or distributing power, or to buildings or other property not 
built or used for said purposes, or to minor parts of the project or 
project works the leasing of which will not interfere with the useful- . 
ness or efficient operation ef the project by the licensee for said pur- 
poses. The licensee agrees that it will continue its separate corporate 
existence under the regulations of the Federal Power Commission, and 
that it will not enter into any merger with any other corporation or 
individual without the approval of the Federal Power Commission, 
previously obtained. 

Arr. 36. The licensee agrees that it will enter into a contract with 
the Montana Power Co. under which all electrical power or energy 
generated by the project covered by this license, except that delivered 
to or reserved for the United States pursuant to the provisions of this 
license, shall be delivered to or made available for said the Montana 
Power Co. or its nominee upon the payment to the licensee of an annual 
amount approximately sufficient to meet the operating expenses and 
maintenance costs, taxes, accruals for depreciation and rentals (in- 
cluding the rental charges provided for by this license) and in addition 
an average return of 8 per cent per annum on its actual legitimate 
investment in all facilities and property covered by this license and used 
in the generation and delivery of such power, as established under the 
provisions of the Federal water power act, and the rules and regula- 
tions of the commission issued in pursuance thereof. A duly certified 
copy of said power contract shall be filed with the commission. 

ART. 87. It is hereby understood and agreed that the licensee, its 
successors and assigns, will, during the period of this license, retain 
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the possession of all project property covered by this license as issued 
or as hereafter amended, including the project area, the project works, 
and all franchises, easements, water rights, and rights of occupancy 
and use; and that none of such properties valuable and serviceable to 
the project and to the development, transmission, and distribution of 
power therefrom will be voluntarily sold, transferred, abandoned, or 
otherwise disposed of without the approval of the commission: Provided, 
That a mortgage or trust deed or judicial sales made thereunder, or tax 
sales, shall not be deemed voluntary transfers within the meaning of 
this article. The licensee further agrees, on behalf of itself, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, that, in the event said project is taken over by the 
United States upon the termination of this license, as provided in sec- 
tion 14 of the act, or is transferred to a new licensee under the provi- 
sions of section 15 of the act, it will be responsible for and will make 
good any defect of title to or of right of user in any such project prop- 
erty which is necessary or appropriate or valuable and serviceable 
in the maintenance and operation of the project, and will pay and dis- 
charge or will assume responsibility for payment and discharge of all 
liens or incumbrances upon said project or project property created by 
said licensee or created or incurred after the issuance of this license: 
Provided, That the provisions of this article are not intended to prevent 
the abandonment or the retirement from service of structures, equip- 
ment, or other project works in connection with replacements thereof 
when they become obsolete, inadequate, or inefficient for further service 
due to wear and tear, or to require the licensee for the purpose of trans- 
ferring the project to the United States or to a new licensee to acquire 
any different title or right of user in any such project property than 
was necessary to acquire for its own purposes as licensee. 

Arr. 38. The licensee shall abide by such reasonable regulation of 
the services to be rendered to customers or consumers of power, and of 
rates and charges of payment therefor, as may from time to time be 
prescribed by any duly constituted agency of the State in which the 
service is rendered or the rate charged; and in case of the development, 
transmission, distribution, sale, or use of power in public service by the 
licensee or by its customers engaged in public service within a State 
which has not authorized and empowered a commission or other agency 
or agencies within said State to regulate and control the services to be 
rendered by the licensee or by its customers engaged in public service, 
or the rates and charges of payment therefor, or the amount or charac- 
ter of securities to be issued by any of said parties, it is agreed as a 
condition, of this license that jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
commission, upon complaint of any person aggrieved or upon its own 
initiative, to exercise such regulation and control until such time as 
the State shall have provided a commission or other authority for such 
regulation and control: Provided, That the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion shall cease and determine as to each specific matter of regulation 
and control prescribed in this article fÈ soon as the State shall have 
provided a commission or other authority for the regulation and control 
of that specific matter. 

Art, 39. The licensee agrees that its securities shall be issued only 
(1) to the Montana Power Co. upon condition that they shall be re- 
tained by said the Montana Power Co., it being understood that none 
of such securities shall be disposed of by said the Montana Power 
Co. (except to a trustee or trustees under one of its mortgages or 
deeds of trust as hereinafter provided) without the express approval 
of the commission previously had and obtained, and/or (2) to a trus- 
tee or trustees under any mortgage or deed of trust securing the 
issuance of bonds or other securities of said the Montana Power Co., 
to be held subject to the provisions of such mortgage or deed of trust. 
Such securities shall be sold to the Montana Power Co. for cash or its 
equivalent. 

Ant. 40. The licensee agrees that full and complete copies of rate 
schedules and all contracts of the licensee or of the Montana Powec 
Co. for management and supervision of its or their affairs, or for gen- 
eral construction, which involve the licensee or the project covered by 
this license, shall be filed with the Federal Power Commission promptly 
after execution. The licensee agrees to file annually with the Federal 
Power Commission copies of its annual reports and also copies of the 
Montana Power Co.’s annual reports as rendered to the Montana Pub- 
lic Service Commission. 

ArT. 41. With the written consent of the licensee, the commission 
may, by order made under its seal, and after the public notice required 
by section 6 of the act, modify, alter, enlarge, or omit, in so far as 
authorized by law, any one or more of the conditions or provisions of 
this license: Provided, however, That any such change in the terms of 
this license that may affect the interests of the Flathead Indians shal 
also be subject to approval by the Secretary of the Interior. 

ART. 42. The enumeration herein of any rights reserved to the United 
States or to any State or municipality under the act, or of any require- 
ments of the act, or of said rules and regulations of the commission 
shall not be construed in any degree as impairing any other rights so 
reserved by the act or as limiting the force of any other requirement 
of said act or of said regulations. x 

In witness whereof, the Federal Power Commission has caused its 
name and seal to be hereto signed and affixed by its executjye secre- 
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tary, F. E. Bonner, this 23d day of May, 1930, pursuant to authority 
given at its meeting of May 19, 1930, a certified copy of the record 
thereof being hereto attached. 
Fepreran Power COMMISSION, 
By F. E. Bonner, 
Executive Secretary. 
Approved May 23, 1930. 
Ray LYMAN Wirnun, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
In testimony of acceptance of all the terms and conditions of the 
Federal water power act of June 10, 1920, and of the further conditions 
imposed in the foregoing license the licensee, this 20th day of May, 
1930, bas caused its name and corporate seal to be hereto signed and 
affixed by John D. Ryan, its president, pursuant to a resolution of its 
board of directors passed on the 20th day of May, 1930, a certified copy 
of the record thereof being hereto attached, 
Rocky MOUNTAIN Power Co. 
By Johx D. Ryan, President. 
Attest: 
J. F. Denison, Secretary. 
In consideration of the benefits to accrue to the Montana Power Co., 
a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey, from the operation of the project which is the subject of 
the foregoing license, said the Montana Power Co., hereunto duly 
authorized by resolution of its board of directors, a certified copy of 
which is hereto attached, hereby guarantees the full performance by 
Rocky Mountain Power Co., licensee thereunder, of all the terms and 
conditions of article 6 of said license relating to the commencement 
of construction of the project works, to the due prosecution of such 
construction, and to the completion of the installation of three units 
of not less than 150,000 horsepower aggregate capacity, all as provided 
in said license. The undersigned company further agrees that it will 
enter into a power contract with said licensee as provided for in article 
36 of said license. 
Tun Montana Power Co., 
By FRANK SILLIMAN, Jr., Vice President. 
Attest: 
J. F. DENISON, Secretary. 
Approved and accepted this 23d day of May, 1930. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
By F. E. Bonner, Erecutive Secretary. 

Approved May 23, 1930. 

Ray LyMan WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, May 24, 1930. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

My Dran Mn. Secrerary: The license of site No. 1. Flathead River, 
Mont., to the Rocky Mountain Power Co., with attached guaranty and 
agreement of the Montana Power Co., was referred to me and given 
careful consideration by the solicitor personally and by one of the ablest 


„attorneys in his office. Two suggestions were submitted to you on 


May 21, 1930. 

Suggestion 1 was for the purpose of clarifying the words “ Flat- 
head irrigation project” or “the Flathead irrigation project manage- 
ment as used in the license, and particularly section 28, my sugges- 
tion being in this respect that the licensee, the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co., should agree that those words wherever used in the license, and 
particularly article 28, should be “construed and understood to mean 
the irrigation district or districts, association or associations of water 
users, successors to the United States in the operation and/or manage- 
ment of said Flathead irrigation project.” : 

The second suggestion was as follows: 

The license is to and will be signed by the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. Following that is a proposed guaranty, stipulation, and agreement 
by the Montana Power Co. of certain conditions of the license. The 
first sentence is a guaranty; the last sentence is an agreement to enter 
into a power contract with the licensee. It all partakes of the nature 
of a contract. It is proposed to have same signed -by the Montana 
Power Co. pursuant to resolution of its board of directors. In our 
opinion this instrument should be approved and accepted by the Federal 
Power Commission so as to make it a firm and binding contract. It is, 
therefore, suggested that there be put at the bottom of this instrument, 
page 25, something like the following: 

“Approved and accepted by the Federal Power Commission this 
day of 1930. 


Commission.“ 
and by the Secretary of the Interior: 
Approved. 
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The reason for that suggestion is fully stated in said paragraph 2. 
The license relates only to site No. 1, and not to power sites on the 
Flathead River below said site No. 1. 
Very truly yours, 
E. C. FINNEY, Solicttor. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, by reason of the business be- 
fore the House and the time taken, I wiil defer taking any 
time until later. 


THE FLEXIBLE-TARIFF PROPOSAL 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I thank 
you for the privilege of speaking by unanimous consent. I rise 
to make a few passing comments upon the latest draft of the 
flexible tariff proposal. Yesterday I read the draft in the New 
York Times. It seemed to be authoritative in reciting the full 
text of this proposed addition to the taxing laws of the United 
States, and the constitutional machinery of our Government. 

I was not fortunate enough, by reason of an accident, to be 
in the House when this important and vital question was last 
before the House upon the then report of the conference com- 
mittee. I did, however, take advantage of the courtesy of my 
esteemed colleague from New York [Mr. LaGuaxgpra] to sub- 
mit a few suggestions in writing which he was kind enough 
to incorporate in his speech. 

When the conference report again comes before the House 
it is possible I shall not be here and this may be, therefore, my 
only opportunity to express any views I have with reference 
to this new proposal and the grave question, how far the com- 
promise proposal meets the constitutional objections which 
have been urged by many Members of the House, including my- 
self, and with which many Members on both sides of the 
House are in sympathy, even though with many Members their 
sympathy has heretofore had no audible expression in votes. 

If I can place dependence, and I assume I can, upon the text 
of the compromise as published yesterday in the New York 
Times, then I yenture to say that both on grounds of constitu- 
tionality and also on grounds of policy, the compromise is worse 
than the proposal of the House of Representatives as contained 
in the original bill, and if I am here when the conference com- 
mittee reports upon this compromise flexible-tariff provision, 
and a separate yote is permitted upon it, I shall certainly vote 
against it. 

In the first place, it is interesting to note that the conferees, 
consciously or unconsciously, took up a sugggestion that our 
esteemed colleague from Iowa [Mr. RAMsrYER] made in the 
course of a very interesting and forceful speech some months 
ago in which he attempted to shift the constitutional basis of 
this flexible tariff provision from the taxing powers of the Con- 
stitution to the power over commerce. I had at that time in- 
tended to make a reply to his able and interesting argument, 
but time passed and I thought a better opportunity would occur 
when the question was next before the House. I regret that I 
have not now the time to do so. It seemed to me that his argu- 
ment that a tariff duty is not imposed under the taxing power 
of the Government, but under the power to regulate commerce 
involves a confusion of two principles which undoubtedly ante- 
dated the Constitution itself, namely, that there was a distinc- 
tion between a direct tax that was imposed for internal pur- 
poses in colonial times and a tax whose Only purpose was to 
regulate foreign commerce. This distinction undoubtedly un- 
derlay the constitutional controversy which culminated in the 
War of Independence. When our present Government began in 
1789, it was at first gravely questioned, inasmuch as import 
duties were levied under the -taxing clauses of the Constitu- 
tion, whether they could be levied for any purpose except 
revenue. The doctrine was soon developed, and has ever since 
been regarded as beyond challenge, that while an import duty 
is primarily an exercise of the taxing power, yet its use for the 
purpose of protection could only be justified under the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which empowers Congress to regulate 
commerce. But it remains a tax. An import duty is a tax. 

Its use for protection may be justified under the commerce 
clause, but nevertheless it is primarily and fundamentally a 
tax, and if that were not so, it would lead to the extraordinary 
result that while all taxes must be uniform throughout the 
United States, yet if an import duty is not a tax but only the 
exercise of the power to regulate commerce, then there would be 
no occasion for tariff duties to be uniform throughout the United 
States, as all other taxes must be. 

Of course, this can not be. You can not have one tariff 
duty in the port of New York and another tariff duty in the 
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port, we will say, of San Francisco, and it can not be so, because 
an import duty, being a tax, uniformity is required, however 
you may justify the motive or ulterior purpose of the imposi- 
tion of the tax by the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Therefore I find in the first clauses of this compromise flexible 
tariff, the suggestion that the duties to be imposed by the Tariff 
Commission are not taxes within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, but merely regulations of commerce. If our future tariff 
duties are to be imposed on this theory, profound changes in 
the structure of our Government will inevitably result. 

In the second place, if you are going to transfer this tre- 
mendous and greatest of all governmental powers—the power to 
impose a tax—then I would infinitely rather have the Con- 
gress gracefully abdicate its sovereign duty of taxation in 
favor of the President than in favor of a Tariff Commission. 
The vice of the compromise provision is that the Tariff Com- 
mission determines the tax, the Congress merely suggesting a 
maximum and a minimum, and unless the President yetoes 
within 60 days, the conclusion of the Tariff Commission, ipso 
facto, becomes the tax which collectors of the port must enforce. 

I would rather transfer our power, if we are going to make 
so revolutionary a change in our form of government, to the 
President who is elective, rather than to a Tariff Commission 
that is not elective and has no direct responsibility to the 


people. 

Thirdly and lastly, with respect to this proposed compromise, 
while it adroitly affects to restrict, for purposes of judictal test 
hereafter in the Supreme Court, the power of the Tariff Com- 
mission to a mere ascertainment of differences in the cost of 
production, yet later on in the proposed compromise we find the 
“weasel words” that whenever the Tariff Commission is un- 
able to determine such differences in the cost of production, 
then it can consider any “ relevant factors“ bearing upon equal- 
ity or inequality of competition. Such determination of the 
Tariff Commission can not be the subject of any judicial re- 
view, because it sits as an administrative body. If it has the 
power thus to determine finally the amount of taxes, the judici- 
ary can not review its exercise. 

The result will be that the Tariff Commission can impose the 
rate upon some abstract theory of inequality of competition, 
and not even the Supreme Court could review its decision or 
set aside its judgment if it acts within the almost unlimited 
scope of its statutory powers. 

I venture to compliment the draftsmen of the compromise 
upon the adroitness with which they are attempting not merely 
to get around the Constitution of the United States but to 
make it difficult for the Sffpreme Court to decide that such a 
delegation of legislative power is unconstitutional. Their skill 
reminds me very much of Jonathan Swift's immortal Tale of 
the Tub, where a testator had left to his sons a large sum of 
money upon the distinct provision and condition that under no 
circumstances should they ever wear certain shoulder knots 
which at that time were the fashion, but which the old-fashioned 
father did not favor; and the sons, desiring both to wear the 
shoulder knots and to have the legacy, at once proceeded to so 
construe the will as to make it read the very opposite of what 
the will in words provided. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania be extended five 
minutes, 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object in this case, we have several District 
bills coming up to-day, and I shall object to any further unani- 
mous-consent requests. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, the gentleman from Pennsylvania has made some refer- 
ence to a speech I made here in December, and I should like to 
haye a few minutes—I do not think I will take over five min- 
utes—to call to the attention of the House just what the con- 
troversy is and where the gentleman from Pennsylvania and I 
differ fundamentally. 

Mr. STALKER. I will include the gentleman from Iowa in 
my exception, but I shall not make any further exceptions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is recognized for five additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. I do not think that I shall occupy all of that 
time, but I do not want the House to forget the essential nature 
of what the conference committee proposes to do. ‘The first sec- 
tion of the Constitution, thus written as in letters of gold over 
the very portal of the temple, says that all legislative powers 
herein granted are vested in the Congress of the United States 
to be camposed of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
What will be done if this compromise becomes a law? If the 
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Supreme Court should sustain it, you have practically rewritten 
the first section so it will read in practice, although it may not 
read in the text, that all legislative powers herein granted are 
vested in a Congress to be composed of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, provided that in respect to questions of 
taxation—the greatest and most potentially destructive of all 
powers of government—in respect to questions of taxation its 
legislative power shall be vested in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, whose powers shall be restricted to a sug- 
gested minimum and maximum, and that the third branch of the 
Congress, consisting of six nonelective officers, shall have the 
power to determine finally the exact duty that is to be imposed. 

In other words, if the tax on sugar is 2 cents a pound, we 
simply have suggested a minimum of 1 cent and a maximum of 
3 cents and we have left to a nonelective body, subject to a veto 
of the President and no more—a nonelective body which the 
President will. appoint and which the President can remove 
the power to determine whether the real tax, not a suggested 
tax, not a tentative tax, but the real tax, whether it shall be 1 
cent or 3 cents or any intermediate sum. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish the gentleman would call attention to 
the fact that once Congress surrenders this power it will take 
two-thirds of the House and the Senate to take it away. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How so? 

Mr. BECK. Because of the President's veto. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The House has the right to repeal 
the provision. 

Mr. BECK. But suppose the President vetoes that. It would 
then take two-thirds of the House and the Senate, as the gentle- 
man from Texas has stated. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECK. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I am thoroughly in accord with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania—if this provision is adopted we would 
change the Constitution. Whereas the Constitution provides for 
one legislative body, and the President having the right to veto 
an act of Congress, this creates a second legislative body and 
gives the President a right to veto their act. 

Mr. BECK. If Alexander Hamilton, the greatest advocate of 
Executive power, had proposed in the Constitutional Convention 
that taxation should be imposed by Congress through a tentative 
nomination of possible duties but their action should be subject 
to revision by an executive body, he would haye been laughed 
out of the Constitutional Convention. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, because I did not come into the House with the 
intention of making a speech, but I wanted to show my honest 
conviction of how far we are drifting in this matter of abdicat- 
ing the great powers of Congress. It means the reconstruc- 
tion of our form of government by the concentration of power 
in the Executive; and against that concentration of power, as 
long as I am in this House, I propose to not only register 
my protest but my vote. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECK. This flexible tariff provision is only one indication 
of the steady drift away from the Constitution of the fathers 
and toward an unheard-of concentration of power in the Execu- 
tive. I appreciate the great economic influences that are 
causing this. Where are we going? 

I recognize that the Constitution is something more than a 
written and definitive contract. It is a living organism, sus- 
ceptible of adaptation and, therefore, of increasing growth, and 
its vitality depends upon its correspondence with the necessi- 
ties and spiritual tendencies of the American people. This only 
illustrates afresh the immortal truth of Aristotle, that any con- 
stitution which does not thus correspond to the “ethos” of the 
people will necessarily perish. While some learned justices of 
the Supreme Court, in the true spirit of legal sacerdotalism, 
have affirmed that the Constitution to-day means exactly what 
its framers meant, yet no one can read the court’s interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution, contained in 280 volumes of the 
Supreme Court reports, without being convinced that, with 
extraordinary ability, the court has developed and adapted 
the Constitution, as a quasi-constitutional conyention in a re- 
stricted sense, to the changing needs of the most progressive 
Nation in this most changing period of the world’s history. 
Thus, it can not be seriously contended that one of the great- 
est of the Federal powers—namely, the regulation of inter- 
state and foreign commerce—means to-day what the framers 
meant when they vested this power in the Federal. Govern- 
ment. To them the division of governmental power between 
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interstate commerce and intrastate commerce was extraor- 
dinarily simple, while its attempted application to a country 
welded together by the railroad, steamship, telephone, tele- 
graph, and the radio has required a judicial subtlety that has 
made our dual system of government, in the economic sphere, 
one of the most intricately complex nations of the world. In 
this respect the men who framed the Constitution would not 
recognize their handiwork to-day. 

The thought of an ever-changing Constitution is not; in all 
respects, a comforting one, for, if it be a living organism and 
have within itself the potency for development and growth, yet, 
like all living organisms, it then also has within it the seeds of 
degeneration and possibly death. Such a conception of the 
Constitution challenges the thought of each living generation 
of Americans to the great question of whether this living 
organism is to grow in wisdom or perish in folly. 

The Constitution is not to-day what it was 50 years ago, nor 
was it then what it was a half a century earlier, and it is safe 
to predict that it will not be 50 years from now what it is to-day. 
The eternal inquiry arises, “ Quo vadis?” Are we treading the 
downward path to Avernus, from which escape is so difficult, or 
are we ascending to new and nobler heights of constitutional- 
ism? That should be the great question for every thoughtful 
American. 

Time will not suffice to illustrate my meaning by suggesting 
the portentous changes to which the Constitution has been sub- 
jected. I can only indicate a few by a passing sentence, and in 
indicating these I do not mean to suggest that some of them 
may not be desirable, for some undoubtedly conform to the eco- 
nomic needs of the Nation and to the democratic genius of the 
American people. The destruction of the Electoral College, ex- 
cept as an empty form; the profound change in the representa- 
tive system, due to the changed democratic ideal that a Repre- 
sentative should think with, and not for his constituents; the 
breaking down of the barriers that once imperfectly marked the 
different functions of the executive, legislative, and judiciary ; 
the steady deterioration in power of Congress, as the great coun- 
cil of the Republic and the corresponding aggrandizement of 
the Executive; the perversion of the taxing power, whereby the 
Federal Government assumes powers never granted to it; the 
even greater perversion of the power of appropriation, whereby 
the Federal Government has persuaded the States, by the moral 
bribery of Federal grants, to yield their reserved powers; the 
destruction of the equitable principle that direct taxation should 
be apportioned among the States in proportion to political power 
in the House of Representatives; the denial by the Senate of the 
right of the States to choose their own Senators, except by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; the denial of the 
right of the States to determine, in respect to their local con- 
ditions, the qualifications of an elector; the slow destruction of 
the power of the State over domestic commerce by the expan- 
sion of the Federal commerce power; the creation of numerous 
bureaus and some departments to effectuate purposes, which are 
not within the sphere of Federal power; the socialistic experi- 
ment of aiding failing industries by grants from the Federal 
Treasury; the perversion of the taxing power to redistribute 
wealth; the appointment of diplomatic representatives to repre- 
sent our country in foreign lands without the sanction of the 
Senate; the power to declare war without the consent of Con- 
gress by acts which make war inevitable, and, finally, the crown- 
ing atrocity of the eighteenth amendment, which invades indi- 
vidual liberty in a manner at which Washington and Franklin 
would have stood aghast and which, in this respect, relegates 
the once proudly conscious States to the ignominious position of 
being mere police provinces. 

These are only a few illustrations of the profound changes 
which have been wrought in 143 years of constitutional develop- 
ment. As I have said, some of them may be advantageous, but 
certainly not all of them. Many of them constitute a revolu- 
tionary change in the conceptions of liberty, which were sup- 
posed to have been unalterably written into the Constitution. 

The proposed flexible tariff is only one illustration. No prin- 
ciple of English liberty was more dear to our forbears than the 
idea that only the Representatives of the people assembled in 
Congress could impose a tax. For that right our English for- 
bears had gone to the scaffold and many of the great battles of 
English liberty were fought about this principle. We separated 
from the mother country upon this principle that direct taxes 
could only be imposed by the consent of the representatives of 
the people. To confirm this conception of liberty the framers 
of the Constitution not only expressly provided that Congress, 
and not the Executive, should impose taxes but that all revenue 
bills must originate in the House of Representatives, as the 
more directly representative body of Congress, and yet the House 
of Representatives recently passed a law which gave an almost 
unlimited discretion to the President, with the aid of the Tariff 
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Commission, to raise or lower any duty to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the statutory rate. What does this mean in concrete 
terms? Every cent per pound that is levied upon the importa- 
tion of sugar means a burden to the American people of approxi- 
. mately $100,000,000. Suppose the tax, as passed by the Congress, 
is 3 cents per pound? 

If the flexible tariff provision, as passed by the House, shall 
prevail at this session, the President can make the duty either 
4% cents, or 1½ cents, a difference of 3 cents a pound, and 
therefore either a diminution of the tax burden of $150,000,000, 
or an imposition of a like burden upon the consumer, and yet, 
when this provision was under consideration by the House, only 
a few of us could see that it involved, for better or worse, an 
abandonment of a time-honored principle of English liberty, and 
a palpable violation of the Constitution. 

To the extent that this is the result of economie forces, it is 
irresistible, even if not always desirable, but it is, in part, due to 
that greed for power, which grows by what it feeds upon. Some 
of us believe that the Constitution can not survive if the 
planetary system of the States be wholly absorbed in the central 
sun of the Federal Government. Our Nation is too vast in area 
and our people too numerous to be governed altogether from 
Washington, and yet it seems impossible to combat the tendency 
toward centralization when this “ethos” of the people of which 
Aristotle spoke demands it. The portentous difference between 
the American people, when they framed the Constitution, and 
the American people to-day is this: Our forbears thought in 
terms of abstract political rights, but we to-day think in terms 
of concrete economics. Moreover, the gospel of the American 
people to-day is efficiency, and to secure such efficiency they are 
apparently willing to sacrifice any principle that makes for the 
greater consideration of security. 

We can measure this in the contempt of the people for Con- 
gress and their confidence in the Executive, whoever he may 
temporarily be. In nearly every controversy between the Execu- 
tive and the Congress, the people sympathize with the Executive, 
for they can visualize a single individual and make a legend of 
him, but the multiheaded Congress makes no appeal to their 
imagination. They share the relief of the President when he 
no longer has “Congress on his hands,” to use the popula 
expression. i 

This, in itself, is an amazing change in the ethos of the people, 
for our Constitution was formed when the traditions of the great 
English revolution of 1688 were still dominant in men’s thoughts. 
Then, the people were jealous of executive power, and established 
in England the supremacy of Parliament. To-day many Ameri- 
cans subconsciously believe that the United States would be 
better off if the President were made a committee of one for the 
Union. That this is their ethos is shown by the fact that, in our 
industrial development, all government of corporations, tends to 
concentrate power and, therefore, responsibility in one man, and 
we can not think in terms of one-man power in industrial devel- 
opment without a reflex effect upon our conception of that larger 
corporation, which we call our Government. 

I confess I can not see the way to combat this changed con- 
sciousness of the American people, which is so largely due to 
mechanical forces, which no written constitution can overcome. 

Indeed, our very dependence upon a written Constitution and 
our mistaken belief in its static nature and its self-executing 
powers has tended to deaden the political consciousness of the 
American people. They mistakenly believe that in some way 
the Constitution will save itself, and they have the wholly 
illusory idea that if Congress passes unconstitutional laws the 
Supreme Court will in some way invalidate them, and that, 
therefore, the people need have no concern about such invasions 
of the Constitution, 

The conclusion is that the Constitution as a living organism 
is in process of deterioration and not of growth. 

If we of to-day, engrossed as we are in the complexity of this 
modern-day world, fail to see how the upland of the Constitu- 
tion is being slowly destroyed by the erosion of the waves of 
innovation, yet the men who framed the Constitution had no 
illusions as to its perpetuity. Thus, the venerable sage Frank- 
lin, after the Constitution was adopted, said, with his usual 
genial humor: 


Our Constitution is in actual operation; everything appears to promise 
it will last, but in this world nothing is certain but death and taxes. 


Indeed, on the last day of the convention, when the aged 
Franklin—as some say, with tears in his eyes—implored the 
reluctant delegates to sign the great compact, which was to 
immortalize them all, and won their consent by his skillful and 
ingratiating speech, he made this prediction: 


There is no form of government but what may be a blessing to the 
people if well administered for a course of years, and can only end in 
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despotism, as other forms have done before it, when the people shall 
become so corrupted as to need despotic government, being incapable of 
any other, 


The everlasting truth that the Constitution would last as long 
and no longer—as there was any spirit of constitutional moral- 
ity in the hearts of the people was even better expressed by the 
great founder of Pennsylvania, when he said: 


Government, like clocks, go from the motion men give them, and 
as governments are made and moved by men, so by men they are 
ruined, too. Therefore governments rather depend upon men than men 
upon governments. 


Penn’s homely but forceful analogy brings us to the very 
heart of the problem. No constitutional form of government 
can possibly be maintained unless the people have not only an 
intelligent grasp of constitutional principles but an ever-vigilant 
and militant purpose to defend them. The purpose of a con- 
stitution is not only to create the mechanics of government 
but, far more, to subject the passing impulses of a living gen- 
eration to the reasonable restraints of the collective wisdom of 
the past. This is impossible unless the individual has some 
knowledge of the wisdom of the past and a real sense of obli- 
gation to the future. Edmund Burke once said that society was 
a “noble compact between the dead, the living, and the un- 
born.” If the living generation lives in the day, there can be 
no such thing as constitutional morality, and without such 
morality no form of government which attempts to restrain the 
passing emotions of the day can possibly survive. 

This seems to mark the fatal difference between the present 
generation and the generation that created the Constitution. I 
again repeat that the latter thought in terms of abstract politi- 
cal rights, while the living generation thinks only in terms of con- 
crete economics. In other words, the individual to-day is a 
pragmatist, in the sense that he not only restricts his con- 
sideration of any problem to its ponderables but is often 
ignorant of the great imponderables that underlie almost any 
problem. 

This is true not only of the man in the street but of the 
more experienced and better educated citizens. Take, for ex- 
ample, the flexible-tariff proposal to which I have referred. 
Chamber of commerce after chamber of commerce enthusiasti- 
cally indorsed it, because they believed that the President could 
more speedily and wisely impose tariffs than the Congress. 

The reason for this is very obvious. Life has grown so in- 
finitely complex that it is far more true to-day than it ever 
was in Franklin’s day that men belong to the “ephemera,” 
of which the sage old doctor once spoke. We live in the day, 
forgetful of yesterday and altogether indifferent to the morrow. 
If any proposal is made that seems to offer a present advan- 
tage, the people enthusiastically support it, without considering 
its possible conflict with all the collective wisdom of the past 
and its inevitable effect upon the future. 

Had the founders of the Republic reasoned in this way, they 
would have argued that the tax on tea and the later stamp tax 
should be gladly accepted in return for the great benefit which 
the Colonies received from the mother Empire, which protected 
them in their infancy by her army and navy, but the founders 
of the Republic believed that if they could be taxed without the 
consent of their colonial legislatures their condition was one of 
vassalage, for they realize full well, as their English forbears 
had before them, that the power to tax is the power to destroy. 
The philosophic mind of Burke realized this unusual capacity 
of the American people to weigh the imponderables of any 
problem against the ponderables, and the War of Independence, 
in which our forbears fought for seven weary years for an 
abstract principle, vindicated his judgment of the American 
people of that great era. 

Of that spirit of constitutional morality there is little eyi- 
dence to-day, and it is this that has made me so pessimistic as 
to the perpetuity of our form of government. Each generation 
of Americans to gain some immediate and practical advantage 
will sacrifice some remaining principle of the Constitution, 
until that noble edifice will one day become as the Parthenon, 
beautiful in its ruins but nevertheless a useless and deserted 
temple of liberty. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, on December 11, last, I 
had an hour here to discuss the flexible provision of the tariff, 
and at that time many Members of the House heard me. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] was not on the 
floor of the House at the time. I have a high regard for the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. He is recognized not only in 
this country, but in other countries as an authority on matters 
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of constitutional law. He is an able and a successful lawyer. 
I heard all the debates in this House upon the flexible tariff 
provision and the objections made to that provision on consti- 
tutional grounds. I also heard some of the debates in the 
other body. The position I took here in my speech of Decem- 
ber 11, 1929, was that the imposition of protective duties—and 
I wish gentlemen would get the distinction into their minds, 
not merely duties, but protective duties—is under the power 
of Congress to regulate foreign trade, and not under the power 
of Congress to lay and collect imposts and taxes. I have held 
that view for a number of years. I had never made any 
special research to support my view with authorities. Last 
fall I returned to Washington in the middle of September, 
thinking the House would reconvene. As you all know, we 
recessed three days at a time until the regular session opened 
in December. I devoted my time to a study of a number of 
phases of the tariff which I have discussed from time to time, 
including this flexible provision. Studying the writings of the 
fathers of the country, including among them: James Madison, 
and also the decisions of the Supreme Court, I came to the 
conclusion that my position on this proposition was in entire 
accord with the views of the framers of the Constitution and 
of the Supreme Court. I cited then the case of Hampton v. 
United States (276 U. S. 394). 

I also cited the case of Russel v. Williams (106 U. S. 623). 
In this latter case the validity of a tariff duty was in con- 
troversy. The court held that that duty was imposed as a 
commercial regulation. In other words, it was a protective duty 
imposed under the power to regulate commerce and not a reve- 
nue duty imposed under the power to levy taxes. In my speech 
of December 11 last I quoted from a letter written by James 
Madison to Joseph C. Cabell on September 18, 1828. Mr. 
Speaker, I now ask consent to incorporate that letter in the 
Recorp with my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Towa asks 
unanimous consent to print a letter as indicated in his remarks. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection whatever, but 
I ask the gentleman to print the entire letter because when he 
last spoke there was only an extract printed, and I had not a 
chance to verify it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. My purpose in asking consent is to have 
the entire letter printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The whole letter bears out my contention 
that protective duties are imposed under the power of Congress 
to regulate foreign trade. James Madison, as you know, went 
to the Constitutional Convention as a delegate from Virginia 
with a draft of a constitution in his pocket. He stayed during 
that entire convention and was present every day. He took 
notes and minutes of the proceedings. Hamilton, to whom the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania referred, was there only a few 
times and made a few remarkable speeches. Madison had more 
to do with the drafting of the Constitution than any other one 
man, Madison afterwards was a Member of this House for 
eight years, the first eight years under the Constitution. He 
became Secretary of State under Jefferson and held that 
office for eight years. Then he was President of the United 
States for eight years. In 1817 he retired from public office. 

During the first 30 years the power of Congress to levy pro- 
tective duties under the power of Congress to regulate foreign 
trade was never questioned. Beginning with 1820 after a new 
generation came into its own and politicians arose who wanted 
issues, there were politicians who took the position that a protec- 
tive duty was unconstitutional. That is, they argued that the only 
power of Congress to impose import duties was for revenue and 
that a duty imposed to aid industries was unconstitutional, 
Madison in 1828, taking cognizance of the bitter debate in the 
country over the constitutionality of protective duties imposed 
to aid industries wrote a letter to Joseph C. Cabell, a prominent 
citizen of the time. The letter is dated September 18, 1828. In 
that letter Mr. Madison defended the constitutionality of protec- 
tive duties under the power of Congress to regulate foreign trade. 

I have not the time to read this letter to you. In this letter 
he forcibly defends the constitutional power of Congress to im- 
pose import duties to protect and foster manufactures by regula- 
tions of trade. Mr. Madison, let me repeat, probably had more 
to do with framing the Constitution than any other one man. 
During the first eight years of the Constitution he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. He was Secretary of State 
under Thomas Jefferson, and then for eight years was President. 
He knew as much about the purpose and object of each clause of 
the Constitution as any man then living. Without intending 
the least disrespect to any man living or dead I can go further 
and say that he knew more about the purpose and object of each 
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clause written into the Constitution than any man of his own 
time or since. 

I haye asked Members of this House who are opposed to the 
House flexible provision of the tariff and who claim that it is a 
delegation by Congress of the taxing power to the President to 
read this letter of Mr. Madison, and after having read it care- 
fully to get up on the floor of the House and answer it. I now 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] and the Dem- 
ocrats on the floor of the House, who seem to get a great deal of 
satisfaction out of the speeches of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania against the flexible tariff, to read this Madison letter, 
which I am going to insert in the Recorp, and then get up on 
the floor of the House and auswer Mr. Madison, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] criticizes the 
conferees for inserting in the flexible provision the phrase “ in 
order to regulate the foreign commerce of the United States.” 
He intimates that either I or the conferees haye become con- 
fused over a controversy between Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies before the Revolutionary War over the power to regulate 
trade and the power to tax. 

In the Madison letter, which I shall have printed in the., 
Recorp, the gentleman from Pennsylvania will find that issue 
referred to and answered. The first sentence in the fourth para- 
graph of this letter reads: 


Nor ean it be inferred that a power to regulate trade does not involve 
a power to tax it, from the distinction made in the original contro- 
versy with Great Britain, between a power to regulate trade with the 
Colonies and a power to tax them. 


In the fifth paragraph of the letter the gentleman will find 
that my position is not the result of a confusion over any con- 
troversy prior to the Revolution between Great Britain and her 
American Colonies. I answer him in Mr. Madison's own words, 
as follows: 


But the present question is unconnected with the former relations 
between Great Britain and her colonies, which were of a peculiar, a 
complicated, and, in several respects, of an undefined character. It is 
a simple question under the Constitution of the United States whether 
“the power to regulate trade with foreign nations,” as a distinct and 
substantive item in the enumerated powers, embraces the object of 
encouraging by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures 
and products of the country. 


Now, understand me clearly, I am not quoting Mr. Madison 
in support of the flexible provision of the tariff approved by this 
House. What I am trying to impress upon you is that the ad- 
ministrative powers conferred upon the Tariff Commission and 
the President by the House flexible provision of the tariff are 
not a delegation of the taxing power of Congress. Under the 
House flexible provision the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent are given administrative powers to adjust protective duties 
under a rule laid down by Congress. Under the House flexible 
provision the Tariff Commission and the President, under a rule 
laid down by Congress, regulate foreign trade just as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulates interstate trade under a 
rule laid down by Congress. This analogy has the support of 
the Supreme Court in the Hampton case. I quote from the 
Hampton case; 


The same principle that permits Congress to exercise its rate-making 
power in interstate commerce by declaring the rule which shall prevail 
in the legislative fixing of rates, and enable it to remit to a rate- 
making body created in accordance with its provisions the fixing of such 
rates, justifies a similar provision for the fixing of customs duties on 
imported merchandise, 


The opponents of the House flexible-tariff provision refer to 
this provision as giving the Tariff Commission the power to levy 
taxes and that it constitutes a surrender of the taxing power by 
Congress to the Tariff Commission and the President. The 
authorities I have cited to you are clear that protective duties 
imposed to aid manufactures and agriculture are under the 
power of Congress to regulate foreign trade, and not under the 
power of Congress to levy taxes. 

Every student of the tariff knows, or should know, that a pro- 
tective duty is imposed not for the purpose of revenue. Such a 
duty may reduce the revenue or destroy it altogether. On this 
point I quote you from a letter of Mr. Madison written to 
Reynolds Chapman, January 6, 1831, as follows: 


If a duty can be constitutionally laid on imports, not for the purpose 
of revenue, which may be reduced or destroyed by the duty, but as a 
means of retaliating the commercial regulations of foreign countries, 
which regulations have for their object, sometimes their sole object, the 
encouragement of their manufactures, it would seem strange to infer 
that an impost for the encouragement of domestic manufactures was 
unconstitutional because it was not for the purpose of revenue, and the 
more strange, as an impost for the protection and encouragement of 
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national manufactures is of much more general and familiar practice 
than as a retaliation of the injustice of foreign regulations of com- 
merce. 


My main purpose in getting up here this afternoon is to get 
you gentlemen of this House to read Mr. Madison’s letter, which 
I will have printed in the Recorp. I also want you to read the 
notes which accompany this letter that will also appear in the 
Record. If you have not the time to read both letter and notes, 
then read the notes, which are simply the letter in abridged 
form. As Madison himself states in the letter, this view that 
protective duties are imposed under the power of Congress to 
regulate foreign trade was never denied by Members of Con- 
gress who were also members of the convention which framed 
the Constitution and of the State conventions which ratified the 
Constitution. 

If gentiemen here wish to oppose the flexible provision of the 
tariff, that is their affair. If they wish to do so they should 
base their opposition on the ground that they are opposed te 
conferring upon the President and the Tariff Commission regu- 
latory powers over foreign trade. They should not ground their 

opposition on the false premise that they are opposed to confer- 
ring upon the President and the Tariff Commission the power 
to tax. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I present for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter written by James Madison to Joseph C. Cabell, dated 
September 18, 1828, as follows, to wit: 

TO JOSEPH C. CABELL 


MONTPELIER, September 18, 1828. 

Dear Sm: Your late letter reminds me of our conversation on the 
constitutionality of the power in Congress to impose a tariff for the 
encouragement of manufactures; and of my promise to sketch the grounds 
of the confident opinion I bad expressed that it was among the powers 
vested in that body. I had not forgotten my promise, and had even 
begun the task of fulfilling it; but frequent interruptions from other 
causes being followed by a bilious indisposition, I have not been able 
sooner to comply with your request. The subjoined view of the subject 
might have been advantageously expanded; but I leave that improvement 
to your own reflections and researches. 

The Constitution vests in Congress expressly “the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” and “the power to regulate 
trade.” : 

That the former power, if not particularly expressed, would have been 
included in the latter as one of the objects of a general power to regu- 
late trade is not necessarily impugned by its being so expressed. Ex- 
amples of this sort can not sometimes be easily avoided and are to be 
seen elsewhere in the Constitution. Thus the power “to define and 
punish offenses against the law of nations" includes the power, after- 
ward particularly expressed, to make rules concerning captures, ete., 
from offending neutrals.” So also a power “to coin money would 
doubtless include that of “ regulating its value,” had not the latter 
power been expressly inserted. The term “taxes,” if standing alone, 
would certainly have included duties, imposts, and excises. In another 
clause it is said. No tax or duty shall be laid on exports,” ete. Here 
the two terms are used as synonymous; and in another clause, where it 
is said no State shall lay any imposts or duties,“ etc., the terms 
“impost” and “duties” are synonymous. Pleonasms, tautologies, and 
the promiscuous use of terms and phrases differing in their shades of 
meaning (always to be expounded with reference to the context and 
under the control of the general character and manifest scope of the 
instrument in which they are found) are to be ascribed, sometimes to 
the purpose of greater caution, sometimes to the imperfections of lan- 
guage, and sometimes to the imperfection of man himself. In this view 
of the subject it was quite natural, however certainly the general power 
to regulate trade might include a power to impose duties on it, not to 
omit it in a clause enumerating the several modes of revenue authorized 
by the Constitution. In few cases could the “ex majori cauteli” occur 
with more claim to respect. á 

Nor can it be inferred that a power to regulate trade does not involve 
a power to tax it, from the distinction made in the original controversy 
with Great Britain, between a power to regulate trade with the Colonies 
and a power to tax them. A power to regulate trade between different 
parts of the Empire was confessedly necessary, and was admitted to lie, 
as far as that was the case, in the British Parliament; the taxing part 
being at the same time denied to the Parliament, and asserted to be 
necessarily inherent in the colonial legislatures as sufficient and the 
only safe depositories of the taxing power. So difficult was it, neverthe- 
less, to maintain the distinction in practice, that the ingredient of reve- 
nue was occasionally overlooked or disregarded in the British regula- 
tions as in the duty on sugar and molasses imported into the Colonies. 
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And it was fortunate that the attempt at an internal and direct tax in 
the case of the Stamp Act produced a radical examination of the subject 
before a regulation of trade with a view to revenue had grown into an 
established authority. One thing at least is certain, that the main and 
admitted object of the parliamentary regulations of trade with the 
Colonies was the encouragement of manufactures in Great Britain. 

But the present question is unconnected with the former relations 
between Great Britain and her colonies, which were of a peculiar, a com- 
Plicated, and, in several respects, of an undefined character. It is a 
simple question under the Constitution of the United States, whether 
“the power to regulate trade with foreign nations,” as a distinct and 
substantive item in the enumerated powers, embraces the object of en- 
couraging by duties, restrictions, and prohibitions the manufactures and 
products of the country. And the affirmative must be inferred from the 
following considerations : 

1. The meaning of the phrase “ to regulate trade” must be sought in 
the general use of it; in other words, in the objects to which the power 
was generally understood to be applicable when the phrase was inserted 
in the Constitution. 

2. The power has been understood and used by all commercial and 
manufacturing nations as embracing the object of encouraging manu- 
factures. It is believed that not a single exception can be named. 

3. This bas been particularly the case with Great Britain, whose 
commercial vocabulary is the parent of ours. A primary object of her 
commercial regulations is well known to have been the protection and 
encouragement of her manufactures, 

4. Such was understood to be a proper use of the power by the 
States most prepared for manufacturing industry while retaining the 
power over their foreign trade. 

5. Such a use of the power by Congress accords with the intention 
and expectation of the States in transferring the power over trade 
from themselves to the Goyernment of the United States. This was 
emphatically the case in the eastern, the more manufacturing members 
of the confederacy. Hear the language held in the convention of 
Massachusetts: 

By Mr. Dawes, an advocate for the Constitution, it was observed: 
“Our manufactures are another great subject which has received no 
encouragement by national duties on foreign manufactures, and they 
never can by any authority in the old confederation.” Again: “If we 
wish to encourage our own manufactures, to preserve our own com- 
merce, to raise the value of our own lands, we must give Congress the 
powers in question.” 

By Mr. Widgery, an opponent: “All we hear is that the merchant and 
farmer will flourish, and that the mechanic and tradesman are to make 
their fortunes directly if the Constitution goes down.” 

The convention of Massachusetts was the only one in New England 
whose debates have been preserved. But it can not be doubted that the 
sentiment there expressed was common to the other States in that 
quarter, more especially to Connecticut and Rhode Island, the most 
thickly peopled of all the States, and having, of course, their thoughts 
most turned to the subject of manufactures. A like inference may be 
confidently applied to New Jersey, whose debates in convention have not 
been preserved. In the populous and manufacturing State of Pennsyl- 
vania, a partial account only of the debates having been published, 
nothing certain is known of what passed in her convention on this point. 
But ample evidence may be found elsewhere that regulations of trade 
for the encouragement of manufactures were considered as within the 
power to be granted to the new Congress, as well as within the scope 
of the national policy. Of the States south of Pennsylvania, the only 
two in whose conventions the debates have been preserved are Virginia 
and North Carolina, and from these no adverse inferences can be 
drawn. Nor is there the slightest indication that either of the two 
States farthest south, whose debates in convention, if preserved, have not 
been made public, viewed the encouragement of manufactures as not 
within the general power over trade to be transferred to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

6. If Congress have not the power, it is annihilated for the Nation; 
a policy without example in any other nation, and not within the 
reason of the solitary one in our own. The example alluded to is the 
prohibition of a tax on exports, which resulted from the apparent 
impossibility of raising in that mode a revenue frem the States pro- 
portioned to the ability to pay it; the ability of some being derived 
in a great measure not from their exports but from their fisheries, from 
their freights, and from commerce at large, in some of its branches 
altogether external to the United States; the profits from all which 
being invisible and intangible, would escape a tax on exports. A tax 
on imports, on the other hand, being a tax on consumption, which is in 
proportion to the ability of the consumers, whencesoeyer derived, was 
free from that inequality. 

7. If revenue be the sole object of a legitimate impost, and the en- 
eouragement of domestic articles be not within the power of regulating 
trade, it would follow that no monopolizing or unequal regulations of 
foreign nations could be counteracted; that neither the staple articles 
of subsistence nor the essential implements for the public safety could, 
under any circumstances, be ensured or fostered at home by regula- 
tions of commerce, the usual and most convenient mode of providing 
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for both; and that the American navigation, though the source of 
naval defense, of a cheapening competition in carrying our valuable 
and bulky articles to market, and of an independent carriage of them 
during foreign wars, when a foreign navigation might be withdrawn, 
must be at once abandoned or speedily destroyed ; it being evident that 
a tonnage duty merely in foreign ports against our vessels, and an 
exemption from such a duty in our ports in favor of foreign vessels, 
must have the inevitable effect of banishing ours from the ocean. 

To assume a power to protect our navigation, and the cultivation and 
fabrication of all articles requisite for the public safety as incident to 
the war power, would be a more latitudinary construction of the text 
of the Constitution than to consider it as embraced by the specified 
power to regulate trade; a power which has been exercised by all 
nations for those purposes, and which effects those purposes with less 
of interference with the authority and convenience of the States than 
might result from internal and direct modes of encouraging the articles, 
any of which modes would be authorized, as far as deemed “ necessary 
and proper,” by considering the power as an incidental power. 

8. That the encouragement of manufactures was an object of the 
power to regulate trade is proved by the use made of the power for that 
object in the first session of the First Congress under the Constitution, 
when among the Members present were so many who had been members 
of the Federal convention which framed the Constitution, and of the 
State comventions which ratified it; each of these classes consisting also 
of members who had opposed and who had espoused the Constitution 
in its actual form. It does not appear from the printed proceedings of 
Congress on that occasion that the power was denied by any of them. 
And it may be remarked that Members from Virginia in particular, as 
well of the anti-Federal as the Federal Party, the names then distin- 
guishing those who had opposed and those who had approved the Con- 
stitution, did not hesitate to propose duties, and to suggest even pro- 
hibitions, in favor of several articles of her production. By one a duty 
was proposed on mineral coal in favor of the Virginia coal pits, by 
another a duty on hemp was proposed to encourage the growth of that 
article, and by a third a prohibition even of foreign beef was suggested 
as a measure of sound policy. (See Lloyd's Debates.) 

A further evidence in support of the constitutional power to protect 
and foster manufactures by regulations of trade, an evidence that 
ought of itself to settle the question, is the uniform and practical sanc- 
tion given to the power by the General Government for nearly 40 years, 
with a concurrence or acquiescence of every State government through- 
out the same period, and, it may be added, through all the vicissitudes 
of party which marked the period. No novel construction, however 
ingeniously devised or however respectable and patriotic its patrons, 
can withstand the weight of such authorities, or the unbroken current 
of so prolonged and universal a practice. And well it is that this can 
not be done without the intervention of the same authority which made 
the Constitution. If it could be so done, there would be an end to that 
stability in government and in laws which is essential to good govern- 
ment and good laws; a stability, the want of which is the imputation 
which has at all times been leveled against republicanism with most 
effect by its most dextrous adversaries. The imputation ought never, 
therefore, to be countenanced by innovating constructions without any 
plea of a precipitancy or a paucity of the constructive precedents they 
oppose, without any appeal to material facts newly brought to light, 
and without any claim to a better knowledge of the original evils and 
inconveniences for which remedies were needed; the very best keys to 
the true object and meaning of all laws and constitutions. 

And may it not be fairly left to the unbiased judgment of all men 
of experience and of intelligence to decide which is most to be relied 
on for a sound and safe test of the meaning of a constitution, a uni- 
form interpretation by all the successive authoriites under it, com- 
mencing with its birth, and continued for a long period, through the 
varied state of political contests. Or the opinion of every new legisla- 
ture, heated as it may be by the strife of parties, or warped, as often 
happens, by the eager pursuit of some favorite object, or carried away, 
possibly, by the powerful eloquence or captivating address of a few 
popular statesmen, themselves perhaps influenced by the same mislead- 
ing causes? If the latter test is to prevail, every new legislative 
opinion might make a new Constitution, as the foot of every new 
chancellor would make a new standard of measure. 

It is seen with no little surprise that an attempt has been made in 
a highly respectable quarter, and at length reduced to a resolution 
formally proposed in Congress, to substitute for the power of Con- 
gress to regulate trade so as to encourage manufacturers, a power in 
the several States, to do so, with the consent of that body; and this 
expedient is derived from a clause in the tenth section of Article I 
of the Constitution, which says: No State shall, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws; 
and the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by any State on 
imports and exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and contro] 
of the Congress.” 
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To say nothing of the clear indications in the journal of the Con- 
vention of 1787, that the clause was intended merely to provide for 
expenses incurred by particular States in their inspection Iaws, and 
in such improyements as they might choose to make in their harbors 
and rivers, with the sanction of Congress, objects to which the re- 
served power has been applied in several instances at the request of 
Virginia and of Georgia, how could it ever be imagined that any 
State would wish to tax its own trade for the encouragement of 
manufactures, if possessed of the authority, or could in fact do so, if 
wishing it? e 

A tax on imports would be a tax on its own consumption; and the 
net proceeds going, according to the clause, not into its own treasury, 
but into the Treasury of the United States, the State would tax 
itself separately for the equal gain of all the other States; and as far 
as the manufactures so encouraged might succeed in ultimately in- 
creasing the stock in market and lowering the price by competition, 
this advantage also, procured at the sole expense of the State, would 
be common to all the others. 

But the very suggestion of such an expedient to any State would 
have an air of mockery when its experienced impracticability is taken 
into view. No one who recollects or recurs to the period when the 
power over commerce was in the individual States, and separate at- 
tempts were made to tax or otherwise regulate it, needs be told that 
the attempts were not only abortive, but, by demonstrating the ne- 
cessity of general and uniform regulations, gave the original impulse 
to the constitutional reform which provided for such regulations, 

To refer a State, therefore, to the exercise of a power as reserved 
to her by the Constitution, the impossibility of exercising which was 
an inducement to adopt the Constitution, is, of all remedial devices, 
the last that ought to be brought forward. And what renders it the 
more extraordinary is, that as the tax on commerce, as far as it 
could be separately collected, instead of belonging to the treasury 
of the State as previous to the Constitution, would be a tribute to 
the United States; the State would be in a worse condition after the 
adoption of the Constitution than before, in relation to an important 
interest, the improvement of which was a particular object in adopting 
the Constitution. 

Were Congress to make the proposed declaration of consent to State 
tariffs in favor of State manufactures, and the permitted attempts did 
not defeat themselyes, what would be the situation of States deriving 
their foreign supplies through the ports of other States? It is evident 
that they might be compelled to pay, in their consumption of particular 
articles imported, a tax for the common treasury, not common to all 
the States, without having any manufacture or product of their own 
to partake of the contemplated benefit. 

Of the impracticability of separate regulations of trade, and the re- 
sulting necessity of general regulations, no State was more sensible 
than Virginia. She was accordingly among the most earnest for 
granting to Congress a power adequate to the object. On more occa- 
sions than one in the proceedings of her legislative councils it was 
recited “that the relative situation of the States had been found on 
trial to require uniformity in their commercial regulations as the only 
effectual policy for obtaining in the ports of foreign nations a stipula- , 
tion of privileges reciprocal to those enjoyed by the subjects of such 
nations in the ports of the United States; for preventing animosities 
which can not fail to arise among the several States from the interfer- 
ence of partial and separate regulations; and for deriving from com- 
merce such aids to the public revenue as it ought to contribute,” ete. 

During the delays and discouragements experienced in the attempts 
to invest Congress with the necessary powers, the State of Virginia 
made various trials of what could be done by her individual laws. She 
ventured on duties and imposts as a source of revenue; resolutions 
were passed at one time to encourage and protect her own navigation 
and shipbuilding; and in consequence of complaints and petitions from 
Norfolk, Alexandria, and other places, against the monopolizing navi- 
gation laws of Great Britain, particularly in the trade between the 
United States and the British West Indies, she deliberated, with a pur- 
pose controlled only by the inefficacy of separate measures, on the ex- 
periment of forcing a reciprocity by prohibitory regulations of her own, 
[See Journal of House of Delegates in 1785.] 

The effect of her separate attempts to raise revenue by duties on 
imports soon appeared in representations from her merchants, that 
the commerce of the State was banished by them into other channels 
especially of Maryland, where imports were less burdened than in 
Virginia. [See Journal of House of Delegates for 1786.] 

Such a tendency of separate regulations was indeed too manifest to 
escape anticipation. Among the projects prompted by the want of a 
Federal authority over commerce, was that of a concert first proposed 
on the part of Maryland for a uniformity of regulations between the 
two States, and commissioners were appointed for that purpose. It 
was soon perceived, however, that the concurrence of Pennsylvania was 
as necessary to Maryland as of Maryland to Virginia, and the con- 
currence of Pennsylvania was accordingly invited. But Pennsylvania 
could no more concur without New York than Maryland without 
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Pennsylvania, nor New York without the concurrence of Boston, and 
so forth. These projects were superseded for the moment by that of 
the convention at Annapolis in 1786, and forever by the convention 
at Philadelphia in 1787, and the Constitution which was the fruit of it. 

There is a passage in Mr, Necker's work on the finances of France 
which affords a signal illustration of the difficulty of collecting, in 
contiguous communities, indirect taxes, when not the same in all, by 
the violent means resorted to against smuggling from one to another 
of them. Previous to the late revolutionary war in that country, the 
taxes were of very®different rates in the different provinces; particu. 
larly the tax on salt, which was high in the interior provinces and 
low in the maritime; and the tax on tobacco, which was very high in 
general, while in some of the provinces the use of the article was alto- 
gether free. The consequence was, that the standing army of patrols 
against smuggling had swollen to the number of 23,000; the annual 
arrests of men, women, and children engaged in smuggling, to 5,550; 
and the number annually arrested on account of salt and tobacco alone, 
to seventeen or eighteen hundred, more than three hundred of whom 
were consigned to the terrible punishment of the galleys. 

May it not be regarded as among the providential blessings to these 
States that their geographical relations, multiplied as they will be by 
artificial channels of intercourse, give such additional force to the many 
obligations to cherish that union which alone secures their peace, their 
safety, and their prosperity? Apart from the more obvious and awful 
consequences of their entire separation into Independent sovereignties, 
it is worthy of special consideration that divided from each other as 
they must be by narrow waters and territorial lines merely, the facility 
of surreptitious introductions of contraband articles would defeat every 
attempt at revenue in the easy and indirect modes of impost and excise, 
so that while their expenditures would be necessarily and vastly in- 
ereased by their new situation they would in providing for them be 
limited to direct taxes on land or other property, to arbitrary assess- 
ments on invisible funds, and to the odious tax on persons. 

You will observe that I have confined myself in what has been said 
to the constitutionality and expediency of the power in Congress to 
encourage domestic products by regulations of commerce. In the exer- 
cise of the power they are responsible to their constituents, whose right 
and duty it is in that, as in all other cases, to bring their measures to 
the test of justice and of the general good. 


Mr. Speaker, I also submit for printing in the Recorp the 
notes accompanying this letter, as found in the Letters and 
Other Writing of James Madison, as follows, to wit: 

NOTES 

It does not appear that any of the strictures on the letters from 
J. Madison to J. C. Cabell have in the least invalidated the constitution- 
ality of the power in Congress to favor domestic manufactures by regu- 
lating the commerce with foreign nations. 

1. That this regulating power embraces the object remains fully sus- 
tained by the uncontested fact that it has been so understood and 
exercised by all commercial and manufacturing nations, particularly by 
Great Britain; nor is it any objection to the inference from it that 
those nations, unlike the Congress of the United States, had all other 
powers of legislation as well as the power of regulating foreign com- 
merce, since this was the particular and appropriate power by which the 
encouragement of manufactures was effected. 

2. It is equally a fact that it was generally understood among the 
States previous to the establishment of the present Constitution of the 
United States that the encouragement of domestic manufactures by 
regulations of foreign commerce, particularly by duties and restrictions 
on foreign manufactures, was a legitimate and ordinary exercise of the 
power over foreign commerce; and that, in transferring this power to 
the Legislature of the United States, it was anticipated that it would 
be exercised more effectually than it could be by the States individually. 
(See Lloyd's Debates and other publications of the period.) 

It can not be denied that a right to vindicate its commercial, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural interests against unfriendly and unreciprocal 
policy of other nations, belongs to every nation; that it has belonged 
at all times to the United States as a Nation; that, previous to the 
present Federal Constitution, the right existed in the governments of the 
individnal States, not in the Federal Government ; that the want of such 
an authority in the Federal Government was deeply felt and deplored ; 
that a supply of this want was generally and anxiously desired; and 
that the authority has, by the substituted Constitution of the Federal 
Government, been expressly or virtually taken from the individual 
States; so that, if not transferred to the existing Federal Government, 
it is lost and annihilated for the United States as a Nation. Is not 
the presumption irresistible, that it must have been the intention of 
those who framed and ratified the Constitution, to vest the authority 
in question in the substituted Government, and does not every just rule 
of reasoning allow to a presumption so violent a proportional weight 
in deciding on a question of such a power in Congress, not as a source 
of power distinct from and additional to the constitutional source, but 
as a source of light and evidence as to the true meaning of the Consti- 
tution? 
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3. It is again a fact, that the power was so exercised by the first 
session of the First Congress, and by every succeeding Congress, with 
the sanction of every other branch of the Federal Government, and with 
universal acquiescence, till a very late date. (See the messages of the 
Presidents and the reports and letters of Mr. Jefferson.) 

4. That the surest and most recognized evidence of the meaning of 
the Constitution, as of a law, is furnished by the evils which were to 
be cured or the benefits to be obtained; and by the immediate and long- 
continued application of the meaning to these ends. This species of 
evidence supports the power in question in a degree which can not be 
resisted without destroying all stability in social institutions, and all 
the advantages of known and certain rules of conduct in the intercourse 
of life. 

5. Although it might be too much to say that no case could arise of 
a character overruling the highest evidence of precedents and practice 
in expounding a constitution, it may be safely affirmed that no case 
which is not of a character far more exorbitant and ruinous than any 
now existing or that has occurred can anthorize a disregard of the 
precedents and practice which sanction the constitutional power of 
Congress to encourage domestic manufactures by regulations of foreign 
commerce. 

The importance of the question concerning the authority of prece- 
dents in expounding a constitution as well as a law will justify a more 
full and exact view of it. (See letter of J. M. to C. J. Ingersoll, June 25, 
1831, on the subject of the bank, IV, 183.) 

It has been objected to the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
by a tariff on imported ones that duties and imposts are in the clause 
specifying the sources of reyenue, and therefore can not be applied to 
the encouragement of manufactures when not a source of revenue. 

But (1) it does not follow from the applicability of duties and im- 
posts under one clause for one usual purpose that they are excluded 
from an applicability under another clause to another purpose, also 
requiring them, and to which they have also been usually applied. 
(2) A history of that clause, as traced in the printed journal of the 
Federal convention, will throw light on the subject. (See letter of 
J. M. to Andrew Stevenson, November 27, 1830, IV, 121.) 

It appears that the clause as it originally stood simply expressed “a 
power to lay taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” without pointing out 
the objects; and, of course, leaving them applicable in carrying into 
effect the other specified powers. It appears further that a solicitude 
to prevent any constructive danger to the validity of public debts con- 
tracted under the superseded form of government led to the addition of 
the words “to pay the debts.” 

This phraseology having the appearance of an appropriation limited 
to the payment of debts, an express appropriation was added “for the 
expenses of the Government,” etc. 

But even this was considered as short of the objects for which taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises might be required; and the more compre- 
hensive provision was made by substituting “for expenses of Govern- 
ment” the terms of the old Confederation, viz, and provide for the 
common defense and general welfare, making duties and imposts, as 
well as taxes and excises, applicable not only to payment of debts, but 
to the common defense and general welfare. 

The question then is, What is the import of that phrase, common 
defense and general welfare, in its actual connection? The import 
which Virginia bas always asserted, and still contends for, is, that they 
are explained and limited to the enumerated objects subjoined to them, 
among which objects is the regulation of foreign commerce; as far, 
therefore, as a tariff of duties is necessary and proper in regulating 
foreign commerce for any of the usual purposes of such regulations, it 
may be imposed by Congress, and, consequently, for the purpose of en- 
couraging manufactures, which is a well-known purpose for which 
duties and imposts have been usually employed. This view of the 
clause providing for revenue, instead of interfering with or excluding 
the power of regulating foreign trade, corroborates the rightful exercise 
of power for the encouragement of domestic manufactures. 

It may be thought that the Constitution might easily have been 
made more explicit and precise in its meaning, But the same remark 
might be made on so many other parts of the instrument, and, indeed, 
on so Many parts of every instrument of a complex character, that, if 
completely obviated, it would swell every paragraph into a page, and 
every page into a volume; and, in so doing, have the effect of multiply- 
ing topics for criticism and controversy. 

The best reason to be assigned, in this case, for not having made the 
Constitution more free from a charge of uncertainty in its meaning, is 
believed to be, that it was not suspected that any such charge would 
ever take place; and it appears that no such charge did take place dur- 
ing the early period of the Constitution, when the meaning of its authors 
could be best ascertained, nor until many of the contemporary lights had 
in the lapse of time been extinguished. How often does it happen that 
a notoriety of intention diminishes the caution against its being mis- 
understood or doubted? What would be the effect of the Declaration of 
Independence or of the Virginia Bill of Rights if not expounded with a 
reference to that view of their meaning? 
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Those who assert that the encouragement of manufactures is not 
within the scope of the power to regulate foreign commerce, and that a 
tariff is exclusively appropriated to revenue, feel the difficulty of finding 
authority for objects which they can not admit to be unprovided for by 
the Constitution; such as insuring internal supplies of necessary articles 
of defense, the countervailing of regulations of foreign countries, etc., 
unjust and injurious to our navigation or to our agricultural products. 
To bring these objects within the constitutional power of Congress, they 
are obliged to give to the power “to regulate forelgn commerce,” an 
extent that at the same time necessarily embraces the encouragement of 
manufactures; and how, indeed, is it possible to suppose that a tariff is 
applicable to the extorting from foreign powers of a reciprocity of privi- 
leges and not applicable to the encouragement of manufactures, an object 
to which it has been far more frequently applied? ; 


BUST OF THE LATE SPEAKER CLARK 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to address the House for three minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STALKER. I object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr, RANKIN. Then, I will withdraw my point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to a 
matter that I think somebody ought to look into. 

A few years ago there served in this House two parliamentary 
giants. They occupied high places in this House and in the 
Nation. I refer to Champ Clark and James R. Mann. 

Some time ago Congress provided for a statue or bust of each 
one of these men, to be placed out there, almost at the entrance 
to this Hall. The name of Mr. Mann is carved on his bust, but 
for some reason the name of Champ Clark is left off his. Some- 
time ago I saw some schoolgirls looking at those busts, and one 
said, pointing to the bust of Mr. Clark, “ Who is this?” For 
a time none could answer her; finally one of them said, “ Oh, 
it is McKinley.” They went off laughing at what they called 
their lack of knowledge and considered themselves as somewhat 
“dumb” in not knowing McKinley’s bust when they saw it. 

The name of Martin B. Madden is also engraved on his bust, 
and that is proper. But whoever is responsible ought to see 
that the name of Champ Clark is engraved on his bust in order 
that all visiting Americans, ali passers-by, may know that it is 
the representation of the great Missourian whom we all admired 
and loved. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I may say that I have talked with 
the Architect of the Capitol about this, and he said the artist 
who carved the bust of Mr. Mann put Mr. Mann’s name on it 
all right, but he said the Clark bust was carved by another 
artist, He said he would see to it that the artist put the name 
of Mr. Clark on the Clark bust. 

Mr. RANKIN. The question has not been raised up to this 
time, but I raise it now, and I insist that it be done. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Mississippi has expired. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill and concurrent resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; and 

H. Con. Res. 33. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return to the House of Representatives H. R. 185, 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of Represent- 
atives to the bill (S. 15) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees 
in the classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved 
May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 
3, 1926, as amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 39 and 43 to the bill (H. R. 7955) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes.” 


The time of the gentleman 
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The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 12205) entitled “An act granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain sol- 
diers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. ROBINSON 
of Indiana, Mr. Norpeck, and Mr. WHEELER to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 11965) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Jones, Mr. Smoor, Mr. HALE, Mr. BROUSSARD, 
and Mr. CoreLanp to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 12013) entitled “An act to revise 
and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows of 
such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and granting pensions and 
increase of pensions in certain cases,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. RoB- 
INSON of Indiana, Mr. Norseck, and Mr. WHEELER to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CLOSING OF CENTER MARKET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, I call up Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 77. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan, 
by direction of the Committee on the District of Columbia, calls 
up Senate Joint Resolution 77, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 77 


Joint resolution providing for the closing of Center Market in the city 
of Washington 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to give notice that the Government will cease to maintain the 
public market known as Center Market in the city of Washington after 
June 30, 1930. The buildings used and occupied for the purposes of 
such market shall be vacated on or before such date. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “ That on Jan- 
uary 1, 1931, or 60 days after notice is given by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which notice shall not be given before September 1, 1930, all 
leases and contracts made by the Secretary of Agriculture under author- 
ity of the act entitled “An act to repeal and annul certain parts of the 
charter and lease granted and made to the Washington Market Co. by 
act of Congress entitled “An act to incorporate the Washington Market 
Co.,“ approved May 20, 1870,’ approved March 4, 1921, shall terminate 
and expire, and thereafter the property known as Center Market in the 
District of Columbia shall no longer be used as a public market.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate joint resolution as amended. 

The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate joint 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


STREET-CAR FARES, -SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12571) 
to provide for the transportation of school children in the 
District of Columbia at a reduced fare. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLxrop] calls up the bill H. R. 12571, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That after the expiration of 30 days from the date 
of the enactment of this act the rate of fare for the transportation of 
children going to or from publie schools in the District of Columbia 
upon street-railway or motor-bus lines in the District of Columbia shall 
be 2 cents. The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia shall have power to determine which students live far enough from 
school or have physical disabilities such as would require transporta- 
tion at reduced fare, and the Public Utilities Commission is hereby 
authorized and directed to make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD, As I understand, the two street-car com- 
panies operating in the District of Columbia claim that the 
present rate of fare charged is not remunerative and is virtually 
without profit in the operation of the system. They have been 
contending here for some time for a higher rate of fare. I wish 
to direct this question to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLeon], whether the committee has considered in the con- 
sideration of this bill that the lowering of the rate for some of 
the users of our street cars might be considered by the courts 
confiscatory, and therefore not constitutional under that clause 
of the Constitution which does not authorize the taking of 
private property without due compensation? 

Mr. McLEOD. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Srarrorp] relative to the constitutional question that the 
gentleman raises that for the past several years more than 15 
cities of the United States have special reduced fares for school 
children. The object of this bill is to give them a reduced rate. 
The question was before the committee of giving a free fare. It 
was felt by the committee for the reason that schoolbooks are 
free in the District of Columbia and that education is free in 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, it was a great 
hardship on the parents of those children to send their children 
to school sometimes a distance of 2 miles, and reduced fares is 
in the same category and in the same order of taking care of 
the children, as has been done elsewhere relative to their 
education, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I can understand, and every Member pres- 
ent can understand that in a general bill covering the proposition 
of fares in general, it would be entirely consistent to Incorporate 
in that bill a provision granting either free fares or much lower 
fares for school children, but I am directing my inquiry to the 
question as to whether it is in the constitutional power of Con- 
gress assuming that the present fares are not compensatory, 
to pass this character of legislation, prescribing a lower rate of 
fare than that now charged? 

Mr. McLEOD. It is within the jurisdiction of the public 
utilities commission which may be in existence in any of the 
great municipalities to fix the rate of fare not only for children 
but for adults. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill does not leave it to the discre- 
tion of the Public Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia to fix respective fares, but this bill by congressional 
mandate prescribes the rate of fare for the carriage of school 
children at 2 cents. 

Of course, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLxop] is 
acquainted with the decisions of the Supreme Court that where 
State legislatures have attempted to prescribe a mileage rate, 
where it was shown not compensatory, the Supreme Court has 
decided it was beyond the power of the public utilities commis- 
sion or the legislatures to prescribe noncompensatory rates. I 
am just asking whether the committee considered that phase of 
the question? 

Mr. McLEOD. I would say that the question as to the con- 
stitutionality of the proposition was never raised in the com- 
mittee relative to the 12 or 15 cities that now have these reduced 
fares, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But in that instance the rate of fare to be 
charged for the carriage of school children may have been part 
and parcel of a general fare ordinance or provision. They may 
have made adequate compensation provision in other particu- 
lars, and the street-car companies could not have then claimed 
that the reduction was not compensatory. But it is stated here 
that in spite of the fact that the present rate of fare is not com- 
pensatory you shall carry this class of patrons at a less fare than 
a compensatory rate. 

Mr. McLEOD. We do not say the present fare is not com- 
pensatory, 

Mr. STAFFORD. That has been the contention of the street- 
car companies for several years, 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. I did not hear the first part of the gentleman's 
statement, and perhaps the question I want to ask has been 
answered, I notice it is stated that the rate of fare is changed 
for the transportation of children. Is the term “ children” de- 
fined anywhere as to age? 

Mr. McLEOD. School children. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does it mean children in the grades or in the 
kindergarten, or does it go to the extent of meaning children in 
high schools? 

Mr. McLEOD. All children in all grades. 

Mr. HOOPER. That would mean through and including the 
high schools? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 
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Mr. HOOPER. Is it not rather a sweeping piece of legisla- 
tion to change the rate of fare in this way by this sort of a 
bill? Does it not occur to the gentleman that that is rather 
sweeping legislation in a district of 500,000 people to insist.that 
the street-car company shall carry all school children at less fare 
than other people? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. BOWMAN. General Patrick, chairman of the Public 
Utilities Commission, testified before the District Committee 
that if Congress passed legislation that would reduce the fares 
of school children, it would necessarily have to raise the fare 
of adnits in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOOPER. Of course, it would mean the putting on of 
extra cars at school hours, would it not? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Especially in view of the fact that it ex- 
tends to high-school students. The very time when they are 
going to or coming from school would be at the time of the peak 
load of carrying passengers in the District of Columbia when 
the department clerks are going to or coming from work. 

Mr. McLEOD. I think not. The schools are out between 
Pec 4 o'clock, and there is no department that closes before 
4.30 p. m. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have seen them out on the streets, espe- 
cially during the summer season, before 4 o'clock. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does this include private schools as well as 
the public schools? 

Mr. McLEOD. No; only the public schools. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. E 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did Congress fix the rates of fare 
charged street-car passengers in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. McLEOD. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How have the present fares, both for 
adults and for children, been fixed? 

Mr. McLEOD. By the Public Utilities Commission. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has it not been done after conference or 
under some arrangement or agreement with the companies 
themselves? 

Mr. McLEOD. They have never been able to reach a satis- 
factory arrangement. As a matter of fact, the case that is now 
pending before the Supreme Court was first heard by the Public 
Utilities. Commission. 

The Public Utilities Commission refused to grant an in- 
creased fare, and the street-car companies, claiming that they 
are still correct, have their case now pending. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The street-car companies are operating 
under a franchise, I presume, which has been granted to them 
by the Public Utilities Commission under authority of legisla- 
tion passed by Congress? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Nothwithstanding that franchise and not- 
withstanding the contractual relation that may be existing, we 
are now proposing to legislate a rate of fare for children. No 
matter how appealing the subject matter may be, I am asking 
these questions in the interest of what I consider to be proper 
legislation upon a matter which is the subject of a contract. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. In most cases where there is a reduced car- 
fare for children it has come about primarily by a contract 
between the board of education and the street-car company. 
In other words, the boards of education in various communi- 
ties have made contracts for the transportation of these chil- 
dren to public schools, but this legislation attempts to fasten 
upon the street-car companies a reduced fare for school 
children, which will eventually result in an increased fare for 
adults in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STALKER. I will say to the gentleman that the amount 
involved here is only $15,000 per annum. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does not this throw an enormous and un- 
precedented burden upon the Publie Utilities Commission? 
Under this bill there would have to be—at least as I look 
at its terms—an application made by thousands of children 
or their parents to the Public Utilities Commission, and the 
commission would have placed upon it the burden of determin- 
ing, out of thousands and thousands of children, what children 
were entitled to the privilege of this reduced fare; and would 
not that involve them in continual dispute as to what children 
should be entitled to the reduced rate and what children 
should not? 

Mr. McLEOD. That question was discussed in the com- 
mittee, and it was determined at that time and agreed to by 
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General Patrick, the chairman of the commission, that the 
Board of Education could readily issue certain cards to those 
who were entitled to this reduced transportation, if it were 
shown by them that the distance of their homes from the 
schools was too great for them to attend school. 

Mr. HOOPER, Does not my colleague think that in legisla- 
tion of this character there should be a fixed and certain method 
provided by which the Public Utilities Commission should work 
and that certain rules should be laid down in the legislation 
for them as to how they are to act, as to how they are to dis- 
criminate, and as to how they are to determine these questions? 

Mr. McLEOD. The committee did not feel it was qualified 
to make regulations as to how this should be handled. Knowing 
that the commission would have the facilities of the Board of 
Education in bringing this about, it was determined by the 
members of the Public Utilities Commission present at the 
hearing that this matter could be taken care of, eliminating 
any question of an increase to the street-car companies. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I notice the bill provides that— 


The Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia shall have 
power to determine which students live far enough from school or have 
physical disabilities such as would require transportation at reduced 
fare. 


Under that would not any and all children have the right 
to file an individual petition with the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for a hearing on their specific cases? 

Mr. McLEOD. If the Public Utilities Commission saw fit to 
handle it in that way, but the utility commissioners thought 
that the way the matter would be handled would be by the 
Board of Education recommending that certain children living 
far enough from school be transported at this reduced rate of 
fare. That is the way it was suggested the matter could be 
handled. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Do the policemen, the mail carriers, and other 
publie servants in the District have the right to ride on the 
street cars without charge? 

Mr. McLEOD. I believe they have that right. 

Mr. HOOPER. If they have that right, and all of the school 
children, or many of the school children in the District, have 
that right, would there not be a precedent to which other peo- 
ple might appeal providing for still other classes of people to 
ride at a reduced fare, which would be just as consistent and 
feasible as legislation of this sort before us? 

Mr. McLEOD. The gentleman couples the school children 
with the policemen and firemen and says they would ride free, 
see aa bill provides that school children shall pay 2 cents. 

r. HOOPER. Why should not the teachers ride free? 

Mr. McLEOD. No one is designated to ride free; even the 
children do not ride free. 

Mr. HOOPER. Well, why should not the teachers ride for 
2 cents? 

Mr. McLEOD. I might say that in Pasadena, Calif., the 
children ride for 2 cents; in San Francisco, 244 cents: Sacra- 
mento, 244 cents; Birmingham, Ala., 2% cents; Springfield, 314 
cents; Oakland, Calif, 3½ cents; Omaha, 344 cents; Cleveland, 
37% cents; Ogden, Utah, 234 cents; Troy 3 cents; Dallas, 3144 
cents; Los Angeles, 3% cents; San Antonio, 8% cents; Rich- 
mond, 3144 cents; and Seattle, 2½ cents. 

Mr. HOOPER. Has there been a complete study made as 
to what effect this would have upon the financial program of 
the street-car companies here? 

Mr. McLEOD. It has been suggested that by reason of the 
taxicab war which seems to be pending at the present time, 
much of the transportation carried by the street-car companies 
has reverted to the taxicabs, and this is being seriously felt 
by the street-car companies, and it is believed that the addi- 
tional children who would ride for 2 cents would be of benefit 
to the street-car companies, 

Mr. HOOPER. At the hearings held before the committee 
were the street-car companies represented at all? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. What was their attitude toward this legis- 
lation? 

Mr. McLEOD. I will say to the gentleman that this question 
was discussed in committee when the merger bill was being 
heard and this bill was offered as an amendment to the merger 
hill and stands to-day identical to an amendment in that bill. 
The two companies were represented by their presidents at that 
time. 

Mr. HOOPER. Was there any estimate made as to what 
would be the cost in a year to the railroad company of addi- 
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tional equipment, additional men, and other additional overhead 
expenses? d 

Mr, McLEOD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SPALKER], 
a member of the committee, just informed the House that the 
cost for carrying these children might amount to about $15,000. 

Mr. HOOPER. A year? 

Mr. McLEOD. A year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentieman said there was a hearing 
on the merger legislation at which the representatives of the 
companies were present. Have the companies been heard on this 
bill (H. R. 12571)? 

Mr. McLEOD. No; but they were heard on the amendment 
that was in the other bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was a part of a general scheme for 
the merger of the companies and embraced the entire subject 
of all fares. 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Reduced car fare for school children was an 
amendment in the merger bill only. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the merger bill covered the entire 
question of rate making, did it not? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Absolutely. The merger bill simply gave to 
the Public Utilities Commission the right to determine the fare 
for school children. The Public Utilities Commission claim they 
have no right at the present time to determine fares for school 
children. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Under the first sentence of this bill there is 
an absolute provision that all school children, regardless of any- 
thing, shall pay fare at the rate of 2 cents. Now, what is the 
possible meaning of the rest of the language, that some may 
apply for a lower fare than that, or what? 

Mr. McLEOD, What part of the language does the gentle- 
man refer to? 

Mr. TABER. The rest of the language of the bill after the 
words “2 cents.” It is perfectly clear down that far that yon 
have provided that all school children shall pay 2 cents going 
to and from school. The rest of the language is for what 
purpose? 

Mr. McLEOD. The rest of the bill determines who shall ride 
at that rate of fare. 

Mr. TABER. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but it does not. 
You have provided that all school children shall ride at 2 cents 
and then you have some language after the words “2 cents” 
that has no definite meaning whatever. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCLEOD. Yes. ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is apparently a difference, The 
first part relates to children going to or from the public schools 
in the District of Columbia, and the second part relates to stu- 
dents who live far enough from school or have physical dis- 
abilities, and so on. 

1 5 TABER. Are not students and school children the same 
thing? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Whether it is intended they shall be the 
same thing does not appear. : 

Mr. TABER. I do not think the language is clear enough 
so that it would be safe for the House to consider it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I read the 
second sentence in connection with the first, and I thought the 
Utility Commission was going to have the power to determine 
what class of school children should have these street car fare 
privileges. Certainly, we are not going to give this privilege to 
children who would only have to ride a block, 

Mr. MCLEOD. No; that is why the second provision is in 
the bill. 

Mr. TABER. It is not a limitation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I will repeat the question directed 
by the gentleman from New York as to whether the word 
students“ should not be changed to “school children,“ so it 
will read, “ which said school children.” 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit me 
to explain; you have a provision now for carrying disabled 
children, children who are ill and not able to walk to the 
various schools. The second part of the bill relates to the same 
kind of regulation you now have under the orders of the 
Public Utility Commission for the carrying of those children. 
The first part provides that all school children may be carried 
at a 2-cent rate. 

As to the power of the Congress and the power of the 
commission, Congress has ample power to regulate the rates 
of street-car fares in the District of Columbia. It can delegate 
that power and has, in a general way, delegated that power 
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to the Public Utilities Commission. So far, so good; but under 
the power so far delegated to the commission it has not the 
power to provide free fares, or smaller or reduced fares, to 
the school children who are particularly interested in this 
measure, and that is the object of this bill. So far as the 
revenues of the companies are concerned, none of the presi- 
dents or attorneys appearing for the companies before the 
committee violently objected to that feature of the subcom- 
mittee’s report fixing the fare at two cents, or even to free 
fares. They made no strenuous objections to it. 

Mr. BOWMAN. If the gentleman will yield there, the 
street-car companies had ne opportunity to appear at a hear- 
ing on this particular bill. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Not on this particular bill, but 
the subject was taken up in connection with a proposed merger 
bill which was not reported out by the committee, and the 
subject was thoroughly gone over, and if you will take the 
report on the merger bill you will find there was no fight on 
the part of the companies to this proposition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Provided they were compensated by higher 
fares to be charged to adults using the service, I presume, 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. And, furthermore, those companies 
now have an application pending in the courts for an increase 
of fare regardless of whether you pass this bill or not. Further- 
more, while the merger bill was under consideration, with all 
the advantages that bill would have given the companies, they 
went on to say that if that bill were enacted into law they 
would not foreclose themselves from going into court and assert- 
ing their constitutional privileges, and bringing about a still 
higher rate of fare than that considered in the present appli- 
cation before the courts. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then, as I understand my colleague's po- 
sition, this bill has two purposes: First, to grant a 2-cent 
fare to all school children going to and from school, and an 
additional privilege of conferring upon the Utility Commission 
the authorization to include certain students living far enough 
away and for physical disability. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. They have that latter privilege 
now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman takes a different position 
in the interpretation of the bill than does the chairman, 

Mr, HULL of Wisconsin. I can not help that. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I am go'ng to suggest that if this legislation is 
passed we adopt an amendment so thnt the legislation will be 
clear. I suggest that after the word “children” in line 5, you 
insert the words “ found entitled to reduced fares as hereinafter 
provided.” And on line 9 strike out the word “student” and 
insert the words “school children” so that the same term will 
be used throughout the bill. Will the committee agree to it? 

Mr. McLEOD. The committee will accept that amendment. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Is it the intention that this should apply 
to normal-school children? They are children under age going 
to public school. 

Mr. TABER. It would be better if the term “ school children ” 
were further defined. 

Mr. McLEOD. The bill reads “ public schools.” 

Mr. HOLADAY. Normal schools are public schools, 

Mr. TABER. The bill reads to children going to and from 
public schools. 

Mr. HOLADAX. 
normal school? 

Mr. McLEOD. She would come within the legislation. 

Mr. HOLADAY. How would it be if she were over 21 years 
of age? 

Mr. McLEOD. We did not intend to include those. 

Mr. WHITLEY. Why are parochial schools excluded? 

Mr. McLEOD. Because the city of Washington has nothing 
to do with children going to parochial or private schools, 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Do I understand that there are 
15 cities in the United States that have a reduced fare for 
school children? 

Mr. McLEOD. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Were they established voluntarily 
or were they imposed by legislation? 

Mr, McLEOD. I can not answer that; I only know the fact 
that they have reduced fares. 

Mr, CLARK of Maryland. I think the gentleman will find 
that for special reasons they have been voluntarily established 
by the railway companies. I do not think that you will find 
that they baye been imposed on the companies by legislation. 


What about an 18-year-old girl going to 
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Will the gentleman state whether the Public Utilities Commis- 
8 > the District has been given the right by Congress to fix 
ares 

Mr, McLEOD, They have the right to fix fares. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Is there any special reason why 
Congress should act directly with respect to fares of school 
children instead of leaving the matter to the commission? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. The reason is, that under the law 
as it exists now, the commission has no right to grant special 
fares for school children. It is proposed in this bill to fix the 
rates, as Congress has the right to do. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Congress having established a rate- 
making body, why not give the commission the authority to fix 
the fares for school children, or commutation fares? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Because we haye the undoubted 
right to fix fares here and the commission has taken the posi- 
tion that it has not the right to change them. Instead of giving 
it a broader power and letting it fix the rate, Congress should 
take into consideration the fact that the parents are unable to 
pay the fares for these children who live long distances from 
school and determine what the rate shall be. We are asking 
Congress to consider the plight of these school children, the 
necessity of lower fares for them, in order to advance the cause 
of education in the District of Columbia. We recognize the 
fact that it may be necessary for this added expense to go into 
the general total, and to come in for consideration when these 
companies go before the commission and the courts, as they are 
constantly doing, to get an increase in fares for adults, but the 
cost of this rate for children would be so small that there would 
not be a cent's difference nor a half cent’s difference in the 
fares paid by adults; so there is no reason why Congress should 
not at this time take into consideration these poor children 
who need this reduction. There is no reason why Congress 
should not exercise the authority which it has to fix the rate, 
nor to quibble whether the railway company wants it, or the 
Public Utilities Commission will grant it to them, but simply 
take into consideration the people who need this reduction and 
give it to them. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Congress has not waived any of 
its rate-fixing power in this matter, and neither has any State 
waived its rate-fixing power by the establishment of utility com- 
missions, but when utility commissions are established, they 
are established for the purpose of hearing all of the facts that 
have any bearing on the fairness of the charge, which takes 
into consideration, of course, the valuation or rate base and 
other matters bearing on the question of the fairness of the 
charge. 

When Congress established this Public Utilities Commission, 
it established it for the purpose of conducting hearings having 
any bearing on all questions of charges for street-car seryice. 
Here we are being asked to vote on the question of a fare, en 
We are not in possession of the facts that are necessary for us 
to determine whether this is a just fare. Here is a report con- 
sisting of just a page and a half, It does not set out the neces- 
sary facts to enable me, and I am sure other Members of Con- 
gress, to determine whether this 2-cent fare is just and proper. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that the point is that Congress has not giyen the com- 
mission power to discriminate between the adult and the school 
child. This bill asks Congress to take into consideration the 
fact that there are a large number of poor people living a wide 
distance from their schools, and the necessity of transporting 
these pupils at a moderate rate, in order that they may go to 
school and obtain an education. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland, If the law is not broad enough, 
let us broaden the law. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. It is the same system that various 
States have made for the transportation of children to school. 
Thousands of school children in the rural districts are being 
transported free of cost to the schools. This is a proposition 
of applying that transportation system to the young children 
of this District, and that is all it is. The question involved is 
not the power of Congress, not what the Publie Utilities Com- 
mission might do; but the question is whether Congress is 
going to recognize this situation and come to the aid of these 
poor children in the manner this bill sets forth, and that is 
all there is to it. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Would the gentleman have any 
objection to giving our rate-fixing body, established by Con- 
gress, the power to fix such a fare? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I would like to answer the gentle- 
man, but in order to answer him it might be necessary to 
refer to the action of the commission in regard to other matters 
of transportation in this district, and that I do not care to do at 
this time. It is a question of whether or not we are going 
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to help the poor children in the District of Columbia, and that 
is the whole proposition. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the gentleman from 
Maryland a question. The gentleman is a student of public 
utility commissions and their functions and the laws govern- 
ing rates. Is not this pretty close to confiscation? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I have no doubt about what the 
judgment of a court would be upon this proposed law, but, 
Congress having established a body for the purpose of weighing 
and determining such cases, it seems to me that we should not 
now depart from that policy and attempt to fix a street car 
fare by direct enactment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Apparently this bill is thought necessary 
because throughout the length and breadth of our country in 
the rural districts children are being transported to schools 
in busses free of charge. I would like to see some provision 
placed in this bill which would follow out the practice in the 
rural districts. To be fair to the public service corporations, 
and I hold no brief for them because I am in favor of the 
ordinary individual rather than the corporation, it would seem 
to me that Congress should provide some payment to cover 
the cost of the transportation of these children, I think they 
should receive a low fare or even a free fare, but the District 
of Columbia and the Federal Government jointly should pay 
for it. 

As the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. CLARK] has so well 
said, in reply to the question of the gentleman from Michigan, 
this amounts to confiscation. Besides, it is merely stepping in 
and paving the way for a 10-cent fare in the future. I expect 
just as much as I know that I am standing here to-day, that 
there will be a 10-cent fare levied on the people of the District, 
if this bill is enacted, upon the foundation that you are erect- 
ing here to-day, that is, a 2-cent fare for children without re- 
imbursement. 

Mr. STALKER. There is only $15,000 involved in the bill. 

Mr. ARENTZ. ‘Then, why not pay it and eliminate any pos- 
sibility of the corporation coming in and asking for a 10-cent 
fare? 

Mr. STALKER. Why, this does not amount to one-quarter 
of 1 per cent when we are talking about an increase of 3 cents 
in the adult fare. 

Mr. ARENTZ. But you are merely paving the way for 
charging the man and wife who are supporting these children 
an increased street-car fare, 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. The companies are now in the 
courts after an increased fare, claiming that the present rate of 
fare fixed by the commission in this District is confiscatory. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The profits being paid by the corporations 
will either justify that or not. It is my opinion that they are 
not justified in asking for a 10-cent rate, or even a 9-cent fare. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. What if the court decides the other 
way? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Then it is my opinion that we can do as we 
have done in other cases, hold it up until we can decide on 
whether they are going to exist in the District of Columbia at 
all or not. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. By this legislation we are clearly circumvent- 
ing the authority that was given to the Public Utilities Com- 
nrission, 

Now, does not the gentleman realize that if legislation of 
this kind is to be passed it should not take the form of a posi- 
tive direction to the Public Utilities Commission to fix the rate 
to the school children at the lower rate provided for? It seems 
to me we have created an agency here to regulate and exer- 
cise supervision over rates, and now we are taking authority 
away from that commission arbitrarily without having made 
any study whatever as to the necessity of it or the condition 
that would justify it. This bill directly fixes the rate of fare 
for school children at 2 cents by congressional enactment, and 
the Public Utilities Commission has nothing whatever to say or 
do as to the rate for school children. 

Mr. McLEOD. We are trying to give the Public Utilities 
Conmiission the power, 

Mr. ARNOLD. If we were to direct the Publie Utilities Com- 
mission to give a lower rate for school children provided this 
legislation is justifiable, then we would be consistent ; but in 
giving absolute direction to the agency which Congress has 
created we are circumventing that agency. 

Mr. McLEOD. It is a question whether the people would 
prefer this legislation. 
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Mr. ARNOLD. The question is as to the method you are 
It seems to me en- 
tirely improper for the strong arm of Congress to step in and 
arbitrarily fix the rate at 2 cents. If it should be fixed at 2 


cents, let us direct the Public Utilities Commission to consider 


the question on that basis. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I think that everybody in this House would 
want to see any advantage given to the school children which 
it is possible to give them. I do not think anyone would ques- 
tion that, or that anyone who is opposed to the terms of this 
bill would be opposed to giving the school children all the ad- 
vantage they could possibly have. But it seems to me the 
House is treading on very dangerous ground if it passes this 
bill and enacts it into law and reduces by one sweeping gesture 
the rate of fare from 8 cents to 2 cents under the circumstances 
outlined in this bill. It seems it is verging as nearly on con- 
fiscation as anything I have ever heard proposed or urged 
m the House of Representatives since I have been a Member 

ere, 

If this legislation is passed, it seems to me that at once a 
great number of people will try to take advantage of it. The 
Public Utilities Commission will be powerless, and the street- 
car companies will have to put on extra rolling stock under 
the circumstances. When the street-car companies are called 
upon to carry out this provision the question will be raised 
in the courts whether this provision is confiscatory or not. 
It seems to me that it is confiscation when it reduces the rate 
of fare down to a point where it will not be profitable, 
but highly unprofitable for the street-car lines to follow this 
law. I believe this question should be put up to the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia, and that it 
should be left to them to determine what rate would be con- 
fiseatory and what rate would not be confiscatory. 

Mr. McLEOD. I will say to the gentleman that that has 
already been done. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. The commission has already studied 
this question. If you are going to make this rate the same 
as the adult rate, there is no possible way by which you can 
establish a cheaper fare. You can not say that one person, 
occupying half a seat, should pay less than another person 
occupying the other half of the seat. This measure would 
affect the company in such a small way that they are not likely 
to go into court and complain of its being confiscatory. 

Mr. HOOPER. Can the gentleman state the approximate 
number of children who would take advantage of the lower 
rate? 

Mr. McLEOD. Some 50,000. It will cost about $30,000 per 
annum, but by the reduction estimated in this bill it is believed 
that it will actually not cost more than $15,000. 

Mr. HOOPER. How many children is it estimated would 
ride at 2 cents a fare? 

Mr. McLEOD. All those who would have to ride from a 
sufficient distance from their homes to the schools. 

Mr. HOOPER. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. McLEOD. About 50,000 children. About $15,000 would 
be the estimated cost. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Fifty-seven thousand school children would 
have the right to ride on the 2-cent fare. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. McLeon] yield to the gentleman from Colorado? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief 
address that I made over the Columbia Broadcasting system 
to-day, inviting the general Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
United States to come to the State of Colorado for their annual 
meeting next month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). Without objec- 
tion, the Chair will recognize the gentleman from Colorado with- 
out prejudice to the rights of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLeon] and submit the request of the gentleman from Colorado. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR] asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing an address made by 
himself with reference to a meeting of Women's clubs in Colo- 
rado. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to appears below after the conclusion 
of the consideration of H. R. 12571.) 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
McLeon] yield? 
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Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman propose to offer any 
amendments to the bill? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that if 
amendments are offered they should be offered now. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MeLrop: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“children” insert the words “found entitled to reduced fare as here- 
inafter provided“; 

And on page 1, line 9, strike out the word “ students,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ school children.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McLeop) there were—ayes 21, noes 14. 

So the bill was passed. 

Upon motion of Mr. McLxop, motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. - 
COLORADO AND THE CONVENTION OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF 

WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under authority 
granted me heretofore, I insert in the Recorp a brief address 
that I delivered to-day over the Columbia Broadcasting system, 
WMAL, Washington, D. C., to the ladies of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs throughout the country, inviting them to 
come to Colorado and attend their annual convention in Denver, 
from the 5th to 14th of next month, as follows: 
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Ladies of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs from every 
State and clime wherever you may be affiliated, I most highly appreciate 
the privilege of addressing you through the courtesy and by invitation 
of the Colorado Federation of Women's Clubs. 

All Colorado is supremely proud to be honored by a convention of 
your great organization. 

Denver is the great western convention city, and entertains a great 
many of them every year; but she has never entertained one that all 
Colorado feels more kindly toward, or has a higher appreciation of, 
than we all do for the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Our entire population wants you all to come and see what a Colorado 
welcome means. We know you will have one continuous charming and 
surprising delight, 

We Coloradans all firmly believe that Denver is one of the most 
modern, up to date, and beautiful cities in the world, and that our 
capital city richly deserves the proud distinction of being universally 
known as The Queen City of the Mountains and Plains.” Her parks, 
boulevards, and scenie drives are unsurpassed anywhere. 

We want you to also get out and see something of our State during 
your visit. And I want to tell you just a few things about one of 
the most unique States in the Union. No one can do justice to Colorado 
in five minutes or five days. 

Colorado was admitted into the Union in 1876, the centennial year, 
and has ever since been known as “The Centennial State.“ By actual 
geological survey it is the highest State in the Union. The highest 
part of the main range of the Rocky Mountains runs north and south 
through the center of the State. The eastern half slopes to the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the western half to the Pacific. So that Colorado is on 
the highest ridge of the backbone of North America, on the very crest 
of this continent; actually on the top of the world, where she shines 
as the Kohinoor of all the gems of this Union. 

There are some 56 mountain peaks over 14,000 feet high In the entire 
United States, and 46 of them are in Colorado. There is no region on 
this planet that equals in grandeur our superb scenery. President 
Roosevelt christened Colorado, “the Summer Playground of the Na- 
tion.” It is indeed, “ the Switzerland of America.” 

The entire central part of our State from Wyoming to New Mexico 
is a most sublime and gorgeous mountain park, 300 miles long and 
a hundred miles wide. 

You willl find good railroads and busses and automobile accommoda- 
tions on fine highways to visit many thousands of our attractions. 
Many hundreds of thousands of tourists visit us every summer, and 
after they come once, they quit going to Europe or anywhere else for 
scenery. 

Our rare and pure atmosphere, our almost perpetual sunshine, and 
healthful and invigorating climate is known and praised in every civi- 
lized country. One large hotel in the city of Gunnison, in my congres- 
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sional district, has for many years advertised, “Free meals every day 
the sun don't shine,” and “ Free beds every night that ain't cool.” 

We want you to visit the Rocky Mountain National Park and go up 
to an elevation of over 12,000 feet where you can see the snow-capped 
peaks of the Rockies for 200 miles north and south and as far as the 
human eye can reach, east to the plains of Kansas and west tu the 
Blue Mountains in Utah. Take a trip past Pikes Peak; through the 
Royal Gorge; through the world-renowned mining camp of Leadville. 

Cross over the Continental Divide at Tennessee Pass and see the 
Pacifie slope of our State. See the wonderful Mount of the Holy Cross, 
where on its mammoth side is placed by eternal snow that holy symbol. 
Go through the marvelous scenic canyons of the Eagle and Colorado 
Rivers. Stop and see my beautiful little mountain home city of Glen- 
wood Springs, one of the gems of the Rockies, where there is a river 
flow of hot mineral water and the largest outdoor mineral-water swim- 
ming pool in the world. You ought if possible to visit Meeker, Craig, 
and Steamboat Springs. But you must go on down “ where the silvery 
Colorado wends its way” to the city of Grand Junction, the metropolis 
of western Colorado, and visit the Colorado National Monument and the 
Grand Mesa; and then on to Delta, Montrose, Ouray, and over the 
“Chief Ouray Million-Dollar Highway” to Silverton, Durango, and the 
Mesa Verde National Park and see the home and the ruins of the ancient 
cliff dwellers, a race that were driven out or exterminated a thousand 
years before Columbus discovered America. 

That will be a most weird and fascinating experience, and we think 
that million-dollar highway has no scenic equal on earth. 

I assure you all that a most hearty reception and cordial welcome 
awaits you to a land of awe-inspiring grandeur and beauty and a trip 
the memory of which will be a joy to you forever. 

Trusting and believing that your meeting in our beautiful capital city 
of Denver will be one of the most delightful and profitable gatherings 
you ever had, and on behalf of the Colorado federation and a million 
sons and daughters of our proud wonderland, I bid you— 


Come out to the land of the sturdy pine 

The crest of the Nation, where the sun doth shine, 
Where the weak grow strong and all things grow great, 
Come, visit our home, the Centennial State. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a letter from Hon. 
Merrill Ð. Otis, judge of the Western Federal district of Mis- 
souri, addressed to my colleague the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAcHMANN], a member of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, in which communication Judge Otis analyzes the 
condition of the dockets in that district, shows that there is 
no congestion of cases, or delay in the administration of justice, 
or any necessity for the appointment of an additional judge in 
that district, in which opinion the other district judge, Hon. 
Albert L. Reeves, concurs. 

Inasmuch as the House Judiciary Committee has favorably 
reported a bill to provide an additional judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri, I think the Members of the 
House are entitled to the information contained in Judge Otis's 
letter, as he has therein stated in detail conditions in the dis- 
trict over which he and Judge Reeves preside. I am not in- 
formed as to conditions in the eastern district of Missouri, and 
I make no representations as to whether or not an additional 
judge is needed in that jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Lozrer] asks unanimous consent to print a letter from 
Judge Merrill E. Otis with reference to the condition of the 
docket in his judicial district. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1930. 
Hon. Cart G. BACHMANN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BACHMANN: The Kansas City Star for last even- 
ing, April 24, contained a Washington dispatch which I inclose here- 
with. It appears therefrom that there is pending in Congress a bill 
introduced by you providing for 18 additional Federal judges, includ- 
ing 1 for the eastern and western districts of Missouri. I do not know 
what stage this bill has reached. Some days ago I had a telegram 
from Congressman Dyer, a member of the Judiciary Committee, in- 
quiring concerning the necessity for an additional judge in the western 
district of Missouri, from which telegram I gathered the impressiom 
that the bill was still pending before that committee. Possibly, how- 


ever, it has been already favorably reported and is now up for a final . 


vote in the House. I am very interested in the measure. 

I have no doubt at all that a proposal to increase Federal judges in 
the country as a whole is a most meritorious one, and that in many 
districts the necessity arises for additional judicial help. I am sure, 
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' however, that you will welcome any accurate information concerning 
any one of the districts which are involved. Of these the western dis- 
trict of Missouri is one. Concerning the situation in this district, I 
can give you that accurate information. My conclusion, from facts 
within my knowledge, is that there is not the slightest necessity for 
additional judicial help in this district, and I am fairly confident that 
there is no necessity for any additional judge in Missouri. 

The newspaper clipping which I inclose is to the effect that In your 
address you advised the House that there were pending in the western 
district of Missouri 1,199 cases at the end of the last fiscal year; that 
is, on July 1, 1929. That statement of the situation was of course 
literally correct. I assume it was based upon the report of the Attorney 
General, which shows on July 1, 1929, 1,199 cases pending in the 
western district of Missouri. That number included all cases— 
criminal cases, equity cases, and law cases. 

The mere statement of the number of cases pending at a given time 
gives a most imperfect picture of the real situation, It is necessary 
to understand the nature of the cases before it is possible to haye a clear 
perception of the truth. Let me, therefore, briefly describe the classes 
of cases making up the total of 1,199. 

The Attorney General's report shows that these cases were made up 
as follows: 

1. Internal-revenue cases 
2. Regulation of commerce cases 

8. Public health and safety cases.. 

E Liability and insurance cases 
. Not classified gases 

6. Private litigation cases 

7. Criminal 
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The first of these classes—class 1, internal-revenue cases—being 73 
in number, were almost altogether cases involving taxes. They were 
important cases involving amounts ranging from $1,000 to more than 
$100,000. Almost all cases of this character must be tried. The time 
consumed in the actual trial of any one of them, however, never exceeds 
more than one day. Additional time must be given by the judge to the 
consideration of the record since each of these cases usually is taken 
under advisement. 

The second class of cases—class 2, regulation of commerce cases 
being 14 in number, was almost altogether made up of actions brought 
against railroads for penalties, usually in very small amounts. Almost 
all cases of this character are disposed of without a trial. If one is 
tried, it requires never more than an hour to hear the evidence and to 
dispose of the case. 

The third class of cases—class 3, public health and safety cases— 
being 55 in number, was made up almost entirely of liquor injunction 
cases. The whole 55 could be tried by one judge in two days. 

The fourth class of cases—class 4, Hability and insurance cases 
being 67 in number, was made up almost entirely of war-risk insurance 
cases. There are real cases, most of which must be tried. The trial 
of the average war-risk insurance case consumes a little more than 
one day. 

Of the sixth class of cases, class 6, private litigation cases, being 
631 in number, the largest single group, more than one-half of the 
whole, consisted of suits for damages for personal injuries. Two-thirds 
of all cases falling within this whole class (that is, private-litigation 
cases) are settled without trials. Those which are tried require on an 
average of about one day each of the time of one judge. 

The last class of cases, class 7, criminal cases, being 308 in number, 
was made up almost entirely of cases brought under the prohibition 
law. Such cases are handled rapidly. Ninety per cent of them are 
disposed of by pleas of guilty. Where they must be tried, from three 
to four easily can be presented to a jury in one day. In this district 
it may be said conservatively that all of the criminal cases which are 
tried are disposed of in a total of less than 60 days of one judge's time 
in a year. 

This analysis should clearly show that the total of 1,199 cases pending 
on July 1, 1929, by no means indicates an amount of work which two 
judges could not very easily and adequately care for. There is this 
further important observation to be made in connection with the total 
of 1,199 referred to in the Attorney General's report. That total does 
not mean that there were 1,199 cases at issue on July 1, 1929. It 
means merely that that many cases had been filed by that time and 
not disposed of. The total includes cases in whicb the return day had 
not yet been reached, a very considerable proportion of the whole, 
and includes also cases in which preliminary motions were pending, 
also a very considerable proportion of the whole. 

But the question is not what was the business of the district on 
July 1, 1929, but what is now the business of the district. 

Four-fifths of all of the work of the western district of Missouri 
is in the western division of the district, in which is the city of Kansas 
City. (Almost all Federal court work arises in large cities.) There 
are four other divisions in the district, but in each of those divisions 
the work is always up to date, Moreover, in each of the other divi- 
sions of the district the amount of work is so little that it is almost 
always possible to dispose of that pending in a term of not less than 
one week, 
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I have not now at hand the exact figures as to the cases pending in 
the divisions outside of the western division. I shall get them at once 
and give you that information later. I have this morning ascertained 
the exact figures as to the cases pending in the western division at 
Kansas City. As I have said, four-fifths of the work of the district is 
at Kansas City. 

This morning, April 24, 1930, there were pending in this division, 
including cases not yet returnable and cases not at issue, the following: 


Law cases before Reeves 215 
Law C os ee — SLO 


325 


Total 
Equity cases before Reeves 


Equity Cabos before Otli- oo : ane 
— —— poled 131 
Criminal cases before Reeves- 
Criminal cases before Otis 
A — —— 205 
Crp: ns e BS Sey Se ee eee 661 


This grand total of 661 cases pending is made up of the various 
classes of cases in about the same proportions as the total of 1,199 
pending in the whole district on July 1, 1929. Of the grand total of 
661 cases, not more than 200 at the very outside are cases which will 
require real time on the part of the judges. A great majority of the 
grand total are cases each of which will be disposed of in three or 
four minutes. Such cases are criminal cases in which pleas of guilty 
will be entered, liquor injunction cases, scire facias cases, suits against 
railroads for penalties and private cases which are settled and in which 
only formal orders are made by the judges. 

Not only is it easily possible for two judges to handle the work of 
this district as the foregoing summaries demonstrate, but the work of 
the district is handled easily by two judges, and that without delay 
in the disposition of either private or criminal business. 

Every civil case which has been at issue in this district in the last 
two years has been set for trial at the return term, and every crim- 
inal case has been set for trial within three months after indictment 
has been returned. Not only have cases been set for trial in the 
return term, but the disposition of the cases bas been insisted on by 
the judges. Agreements for continuance are not permitted. A case 
can be continued only upon written application and for good cause. 

The judges in this district have not only had time to dispose of all 
of the business of the district, but each of them has had time to sit 
also on the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for this circuit 
and to aid judges in other districts when emergencies have arisen in 
those districts. For example, Judge Reeves has sat on the Circuit 
Court of Appeals on three separate occasions in the last year. I have 
sat on the Court of Appeals once during that same period. 

It follows that there is not the slightest necessity for additional judi- 
cial help in the western district of Missouri. We have no more need 
of an additional judge here than a small boy bas of three legs. If we 
had an additional judge, we bave not a Kansas City court-room facilities 
for three judges. The fact is we have inadequate court-room facilities 
even for two judges. 

Both Judge Reeves and myself are very much opposed to what we 
think would be the incurring of needless expense to the Government and 
to what, as we believe, would complicate the work of this district and 
greatly lessen the efficiency with which that work is now dispatched, 

I assume that one of the reasons for the proposed increase in judges 
is that the situation growing out of the national prohibition act may 
be better taken care of. Whatever may be true elsewhere, that situa- 
tion creates no necessity whatever in the western district of Missouri. 
In this district there has been a vigorous enforcement of the national 
prohibition act by the United States attorneys. The judges have coop- 
erated with the United States attorneys by seeing to it that all such 
cases are speedily disposed of. No one has ever questioned the sufti- 
ciency of the penalties imposed in this district. On the other hand, 
there has been some complaint—I think not justified—that the penalties 
imposed by the judges have been somewhat heavier than they should 
have been. 

I am sure that you will welcome this information. If anyone should 
know whether necessity for additional judicial help exists, it is the 
judge who is charged with responsibility for the work. Others who 
ought to know are the members of the bar and litigants having cases 
pending. I have never heard that a single member of the bar in this 
district or a single litigant has complained that there are not now 
enough judges to take care of the work of the district. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MERRILL E. Oris, 
District Judge. 


ELIMINATION OF GRADE CROSSINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
recommit to the Committee on the District of Columbia the bill 
(5. 4223), to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
the elimination of grade crossings of steam railroads in the 
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District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 
3, 1927, for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLrop] asks unanimous consent to recommit to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia a bill which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (S. 4223). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McLeon]? 

There was no objection. 


BOND FOR MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 4015) 
to provide for the revocation and suspension of operators’ and 
chauffeurs’ licenses and registration certificates; to require 
proof of ability to respond in damages for injuries caused by 
the operation of motor vehicles; to prescribe the form of and 
conditions in insurance policies covering the liability of motor- 
vehicle operators; to subject such policies to the approval of 
the commissioner of insurance; to constitute the director of 
traffic the agent of nonresident owners and operators of motor 
vehicles operated in the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of service of process; to provide for the report of accidents; 
to authorize the director of traffic to make rules for the ad- 
ministration of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLeon], by direction of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, calls up the bill H. R. 4015, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall in no respect be considered 
as a repeal of any of the provisions of the traffic acts for the District 
of Columbia, but shall be construed as supplemental thereto. 

Suc, 2. The motor-vehicle operator's or chauffeur's license and all of 
the registration certificates of any person who shall by a final order or 
judgment have been convicted of or shall have forfeited any bond or 
collateral given for a violation of any of the following provisions of 
law, to wit— 

Reckless driving, as provided in section 9 of the traffic acts of the 
District of Columbia ; 

Driving while under the influence of intoxicating liquor or narcotic 
drugs, as provided in section 10 of said trafic acts; 

Leaving the scene of an automobile accident in which personal injury 
occurs without making identity known, as provided in section 10 of said 
traffic acts; 

Such other violations as constitute cause for suspension or revocation 
of licenses in the District of Columbia; or 

A conviction of an offense in any other State, which if committed in 
the District of Columbia would be a violation of any of the aforesaid 
provisions of the traffic acts of the District of Columbia ; 
shall be suspended by the director of traffic (hereinafter called the 
director) because of such conviction and shall remain so suspended and 
shall not at any time thereafter be renewed, nor shall any other motor 
vehicle be thereafter registered in his name until he shall give proof 
of his ability to respond thereafter in damages resulting from the 
ownership or operation of a motor vehicle and arising by reason of per- 
sonal injury to or death of any one person of at least $5,000, and, sub- 
ject to the aforesaid limit for each person injured or killed, of at least 
$10,000 for such injury to or the death of two or more persons in any 
one accident, and for damage to property of at least $1,000 resulting 
from any one accident. Such proof in said amounts shall be furnished 
for eich motor vehicle owned or registered by such person. If any 
such person shall fail to furnish said proof his operator's license and 
registration certificates shall remain suspended and shall not at any 
time thereafter be renewed, nor shall any other motor vehicle be there- 
after registered in his name until such time as said proof be given. 
If such persen shall not be a resident of the District of Columbia the 
privilege of operating any motor vehicle in the District of Columbia 
and the privilege of operation within the District of Columbia of any 
motor vehicle owned by him shall be withdrawn until he shall have 
furnished such proof, A certified copy of the judgment order of con- 
viction shall be prima facie evidence of such conviction. 

Sec. 3. The operator's license and all of the registration certificates 
of any person, in the event of his failure to satisfy every judgment 
which shall have beeome final by expiration without appeal of the time 
within which appeal might have been’ perfected or by final affirmance 
on appeal, rendered against him by a court of competent jurisdiction in 
the District of Columbia or any State, or in a district court of the 
United States, for damages on account of personal injury, or damages 
to property in excess of $100, resulting from the ownership or opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle by him, his agent, or any other person with the 
express or implied consent of the owner, shall be forthwith suspended 
by the director, upon receiving a certified copy of such final judgment 
or judgments from the court in which the same are rendered and shall 
remain so suspended and shall not be renewed, nor shall any other 
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motor vehicle be thereafter registered in his name while any such 
judgment remains unstayed, unsatisfied, and subsisting, and until the 
said person gives proof of his ability to respond in damages, as required 
in section 4 of this act, for future accidents. It shall be the duty of 
the clerk of the court in which any such judgment is rendered to for- 
ward immediately to such director a certified copy of such judgment or 
a transcript thereof. In the event the defendant is a nonresident, it 
shall be the duty of the director to transmit to the commissioner. of 
motor vehicles (or officer in charge of the issuance of operators’ permits 
and registration certificates) of the State of which the defendant is a 
resident a certified copy of the said judgment. If after such proof bas 
been given any other such judgment shall be recovered against such 
person for any accident occurring before such proof was furnished, 
such license and certificates shall again be and remain suspended while 
any such judgment remains unsatisfied and subsisting: Provided, hote- 
ever, That (1) when $5,000 has been credited upon any judgment or 
judgments rendered in excess of that amount for personal injury to or 
the death of one person as the result of any one accident; (2) when, 
subject to the limit of $5,000 for each person, the sum of $10,000 has 
been credited upon any judgments rendered in excess of that amount 
for personal injury to or the death of more than one person as the 
result of any one accident; or (3) when $1,000 has been credited upon 
any judgment or Judgments rendered in excess of that amount for dam- 
age to property as the result of any one accident resulting from the 
ownership or operation of a motor vehicle by such judgment debtor, 
his agent, or any other person, with his express or implied consent, then 
and in such event such payment or payments shall be deemed a satis- 
faction of such judgment or judgments for the purposes of this section 
only. 

Whenever any motor vehicle, after the passage of this act, shall be 
operated upon the streets and highways of the District of Columbia 
by any person other than the owner, with the consent of the owner, 
express or implied, the operator thereof shall, in case of accident, be 
deemed to be the agent of the owner of such motor vehicle. 

If any such motor-vebicle owner or operator shall not be a resident 
of the District of Columbia, the privilege of operating any motor ve- 
hicle in the District of Columbia and the privilege of operation within 
the District of Columbia of any motor vehicle owned by him shall be 
withdrawn, while any final judgment procured against him for damages, 
including personal injury or death caused by the operation of any motor 
vebicle, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, shall be unstayed, un- 
satisfied, and subsisting, and until he shall have given proof of his 
ability to respond in damages for future accidents as required in section 
4 of this act. 

The operation by a nonresident, or with his express or implied con- 
sent if an owner, of a motor vehicle on a street or highway of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be deemed equivalent to an appointment by such 
nonresident of the director of traffic or his successor in office to be his 
true and lawful attorney upon whom may be served all lawful processes 
in any action against him, growing out of any accident in which said 
nonresident may be involved while so operating or so permitting to be 
operated a motor vebicle on such a street or highway. Any such proc- 
ess shall specify the correct address of the defendant, and such service 
shall not be deemed perfected until the director shall have notified the 
defendant thereof, by registered mail, at such address; and such ad- 
dress shall be conclusively presumed to be correct if it be an address 
given by the defendant following any accident aforesaid in any pro- 
ceedings before any court, magistrate, or justice of the peace, or to 
any police officer or deputy, or if it be the latest address appearing upon 
the records of the director of trafic or other officer charged with the 
administration of the motor-vehicle laws of the District of Columbia 
in which any motor vehicle is registered in the name of such defendant. 

Sec. 4. Proof of ability to respond in damages when required by this 
act may be evidenced by the written certificate or certificates of any 
insurance carrier, duly authorized to do business within the District 
of Columbia, that it has issued to or for the benefit of the person named 
therein u motor-vehicle liability policy or policies as defined in this 
act which, at the date of said certificate or certificates, is in full force 
and effect, and designating therein by explicit description or by other 
appropriate reference all motor vehicles with respect to which coverage 
is granted by the policy certified to. The director shall not accept any 
ccrtificate or certificates unless the same shall cover all motor vehicles 
registered in the name of the person furnishing such proof. Additional 
certificates as aforesaid shall be required as a condition precedent to the 
registration of any additional motor vehicle or motor vehicles in the 
name of such person required to furnish proof as aforesaid, Said cer- 
tificate or certificates shall certify that the motor-vehicle liability policy 
or policies therein cited shall not be canceled except upon 10 days’ 
prior written notice thereof to the director. 

Such proof may be the bond of a surety company duly authorized to 
do business within the District of Columbia or a bond with at least 
two individual sureties, each owning unencumbered real state in the 
District of Columbia, approved by a judge of a court of record, which 
stid bond shall be conditioned for the payment of the amounts specified 
in section 2 hereof and shall not be cancelable except after 10 days’ 
written notice to the director. Such bond shall constitute a lien In 
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favor ef the District of Columbia upon the real estate of any surety, 
which lien shall exist in favor of any holder of any final judgment on 
account of damage to property over $100 in amount or injury to any 
person or persons caused by the operation of such person's motor ve- 
hicle, upon the filing of notice to that effect by the director in the office 
of the clerk of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 

Such proof of ability to respond in damages may also be evidence 
presented to the director of a deposit by such person with the clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia of a sum of money or 
collateral, the amount of which money or collateral shall be $11,000. 
But the said clerk shall not accept a deposit of money or collateral 
where any judgment or judgments theretofore recovered against person 
as a result of damages arising from the operation of any motor vehicle 
shall not have been paid in full. The said clerk shall accept any such 
deposit and issue a receipt therefor. 

The director shall be notified of the cancellation or expiration of any 
motor-vehicle liability policy of insurance certified under the provisions 
of this act at least 10 days before the effective date of such cancella- 
tion or expiration. In the absence of such notice of cancellation or 
expiration said policy of insurance shall remain in full force and effect. 
Additional evidence of ability to respond in damages shall be furnished 
the director at any time upon his demand. 

Sec. 5. Such bond, money, or collateral shall be held by the said 
clerk to satisfy, in accordance with the provisions of this act, any exe- 
cution issued against such person in any suit arising ont of damage 
caused by the operation of any motor vehicle owned or operated by such 
person. Money or collateral so deposited shall not be subject to attach- 
ment or execution unless such attachment or execution shall arise out 
of a suit for damages, including injury to property, and personal injury 
or death, as a result of the operation of a motor vehicle. If a final 
judgment rendered against the principal on the surety or real-estate 
bond shall not be satisfied within 30 days after its rendition, the judg- 
ment creditor may, for his own use and benefit and at his sole expense, 
bring an action in the name of the District of Columbia against the 
company or persons executing such bond, 

Sec. 6. The director shall, upon request, furnish any insurer, person, 
or surety a certified abstract of the operating record of any person 
subject to the provisions of this act, which abstract shall fully designate 
the motor vehicles, if any, registered in the name of such person, and 
if there shall be no record of any conviction of such person of a viola- 
tion of any provision of any statute relating to the operation of a motor 
vehicle or of any injury or damage caused by such person as herein 
provided the director shall so certify. The director shall collect for 
each such certificate the sum of $1. 

Sec. 7. The director shall furnish any person who may have been 
injured in person or property by any motor vehicle, upon written 
request, with all information of record in his office pertaining to the 
evidence of the ability of any operator or owner of any motor vehicle 
to respond in damages. 

Sec. 8. Any operator or any owner whose operator's license or cer- 
tificate of registration shall have been suspended as herein provided, or 
whose policy of insurance or surety bond shall have been canceled or ter- 
minated, or who shall neglect to furnish additional evidence of ability 
to respond in damages upon request of the director shall immediately 
return to the director his operator's license, certificate of registration, 
and the number plates issued thereunder. If any person shall fail to 
return to the director the operator's license, certificate of registration, 
and the number plates issued thereunder as provided herein, the director 
shall forthwith direct any member of the Metropolitan police of the 
District of Columbia to secure possession thereof and to return the 
same to the office of the director. Any person failing to return on 
demand such operator's license or such certificate and number plates 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be fined not more than $100, 
and such penalty shall be in addition to any penalty imposed for any 
violation of the provisions of the traffic acts as given in section 2 of this 
act. The amount of such fine shall be paid in the manner provided for 
the payment of fines for violations of the traffic acts. 

Src. 9. The director may cancel such bond or return such evidence of 
insurance, or the said clerk may, with the consent of the director, 
return such money or collateral to the person furnishing the same, pro- 
vided three years shall have elapsed since the filing of such evidence 
or the making of such deposit, during which period such person shall 
not have violated any provision of the traffic acts referred to in sec- 
tion 2, and provided no suit or judgment for damages on account of 
personal injury or damage to property in excess of $100 resulting from 
the operation of motor vehicle by him or his agent, shall then be out- 
standing against such person. The director may direct the return of 
any money or collateral to the person who furnished the same upon the 
acceptance and substitution of other evidence of his ability to respond in 
damages or, at any time after three years from the expiration of any 
registration or license issued to such person, provided no written 
notice shall have been filed with the director stating that such suit 
has been brought against such person by reason of the ownership, main- 
tenance, or operation of a motor vehicle and upon the filing by such 
person with the director of an affidavit that he has abandoned his resi- 
dence in the District of Columbia or that he has made a bona fide 
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sale of any and all motor vehicles owned by him and does not intend 
to own or operate any motor vehiele in the District of Columbia for a 
period of one or more years. 

Sec. 10, Any person who by any other law of the District of Columbia 
is required to make provision for the payment of loss occasioned by 
injury to or death of persons or damage to property shall, to the extent 
of such provision so made and not otherwise, be exempt from this act. 

Src. 11. Any person who shall forge or, without authority, sign any 
evidence of ability to respond in damages as required by the director in 
the administration of this act shall be fined not less than $100 nor more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not to exceed one year, or both, 

Sec, 12. “ Motor-vehicle Mability policy,” as used in this act, shall be 
taken to mean a policy of liability insurance issued by an insurance 
carrier authorized to transact business in the District of Columbia to the 
person therein named as insured, which policy shall designate, by explicit 
description or by appropriate reference, all motor vehicles with respect 
to which coverage is intended to be granted by said policy, and shall 
insure the insured named therein and any other person using or respon- 
sible for the use of any such motor vehicle with the consent, express or 
implied, of such insured, against loss from the liability imposed upon 
such insured by law or upon such other person for injury to or death 
of any person, other than such person or persons as may be covered, 
as respects such injury or death by any workmen's compensation law, or 
damage to property, except property of others in charge of the insured 
or the insured's employees growing out of the maintenance, use, or opera- 
tion of any such motor vehicle in the United States of America; or 
which policy shall, in the alternative, insure the person therein named 
as insured against loss from the liability imposed by law upon such 
insured for injury to or death of any person, other than such person oj; 
persons as may be covered as respects such injury or death by any 
workmen's compensation law, or damage to property, except property of 
others in charge of the insured or the insured’s employees, growing 
out of the operation or use by such insured of any motor vehicle, except 
a motor vehicle registered in the name of such insured, and occurring 
while such insured is personally in control, as driver or occupant, of 
such motor vehicle within the United States of America, to the amount 
or limit of $5,000, exclusive of interest and costs, on account of injury 
to or death of any one person, and subject to the same limit as respects 
injury to or death of one person, of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, on account of any one accident resulting in injury to or death 
of more than one person; and of $1,000 for damage to property of 
others, as herein provided, resulting from any one accident; or a binder 
pending the issuance of any such policy, or an indorsement to an exist- 
ing policy as hereinafter provided: Provided, That this section shall not 
be construed as preventing such insurance carrier from granting any 
lawful coverage in excess of or in addition to the coverage herein pro- 
vided for, nor from embodying in such policy any agreements, provisions, 
or stipulations not contrary to the provisions of this act and not other- 
wise contrary to law. 

No motor-vehicle liability policy shall be issued or delivered in the 
District of Columbia until a copy of the form of policy shall have 
been on file with the commissioner of insurance for at least 30 days, 
unless sooner approved in writing by the commissioner of insurance, 
nor if within said period of 30 days the commissioner of insurance shall 
have notified the carrier in writing that in his opinion, specifying the 
reasons therefor, the form of policy does not comply with the laws of 
the District of Columbia. The commissioner of insurance shall ap- 
prove any form of policy which discloses the name, address, and busi- 
ness of the insured, the coverage afforded by such policy, the premiun 
charged therefor, the policy period, the limit of liability, and the agree- 
ment that the insurance thereunder is provided in accordance with the 
coverage defined in this section and is subject to all the provisions of 
this act. 

Such motor-vebicle liability policy shall be subject to the following 
provisions, which need not be contained therein: 

(a) The ability of any company under a motor-vehicle liability 
policy shall become absolute whenever loss or damage covered by said 
policy occurs, and the satisfaction by the insured of a final judgment 
for such loss or damage shall not be a condition precedent to the right 
or duty of the carrier to make payment on account of such loss or 
damage. No such policy shall be canceled or annulled as respects any 
loss or damage by any agreement between the carrier and the insured 
after the said insured has become responsible for such loss or damage, 
and any such cancellation or annulment shall be void. Upon the 
recovery of a final judgment against any person for any such loss or 
damage, if the judgment debtor was at the accrual of the cause of 
action insured against liability therefor under a motor-vehiele liability 
policy, the judgment creditor shall be entitled to have the insurance 
money applied to the satisfaction of the judgment. But the policy 
may provide that the insured, or any other person covered by the 
policy, shall reimburse the company for payments made on account of 
any accident, claim, or suit involving a breach of the terms, provisions, 
or conditions of the policy; and further, if the policy shall provide for 
limits in excess of the limits designated in this section, the insurance 
carrier may plead against such judgment creditor, with respect to the 
amount of such excess limits of liability, any defenses which it may 
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be entitled to plead against the insured. Any such policy may further 
provide for the prorating of the insurance thereunder with other 
applicable valid and collectible insurance. 

(b) The policy, the written application therefor (if any), and any 
rider or ludorsement which shall not conflict with the provisions of 
this act shall constitute the entire contract between the parties. 

(c) The insurance carrier shall, upon the request of the insured, 
deliver to the insured for filing, or at the request of the insured shall 
file direct, with the director of traffic an appropriate certificate as set 
forth in section 4 hereof. 

(d) Any carrier authorized to issue motor-vehicle liability policies 
as provided for in this act may, pending the issue of such a policy, 
execute an agreement, to be known as a binder; or may, in lieu of such 
a policy, issue an indorsement to an existing policy, each of which 
shall be construed to provide indemnity or protection in like manner 
and to the same extent as such a policy. The provisions of this section 
shall apply to such binders and indorsements. 
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Src. 13. The following words, as used in this act, shall have the 


following meanings: 

(a) The singular shall include the plural. 
clude the feminine and neuter, as requisite. 

(b) “Person” shall include individuals, partnerships, corporations, 
receivers, referees, trustees, executors, and administrators; and shall 
also include the owner of any motor vehicle as requisite, but shall not 
include the District of Columbia. 

(e) “Motor vehicle” shall include trailers, 
tractors. 

Sec. 14. The director shall make rules and regulations necessary for 
the administration of this act. 

Sec. 15. Nothing herein shall be construed as preventing the plain- 
tif in any action at law from relying for security upon the other proc- 
esses provided by law. 

Sec. 16. On and after the effective date of this act the duties of the 
superintendent of licenses in the issuance of automobile-license plates 
and registration certificates shall be transferred to the director of traf- 
lle, who shall have hereafter in all respects all of the present duties 
of the said superintendent of licenses and all authority heretofore vested 
in him in respect thereto. 

Sec. 17. If any part, subdivision, or section of this act shall be 
deemed unconstitutional, the validity of its remaining provisions shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 18. This act shall go into effect 90 days after its passage and 
approval by the President of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 12, strike out lines 12 and 13. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 15, strike out the word “ said,” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ the.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Line 18, after the word -“ acts.” strike out 
the semicolon and add the words “of the District of Columbia.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 25, after the word “proof,” 
strike out all of the remainder of line 25, and on page 4, all of line 
1 down to and including the word “conviction,” and insert the 
following: “: Provided, That in case of both residents and nonresidents, 
however, that if it shall be duly established to the satisfaction of the 
director, and the director shall so find (a) that any such person -s0 
convicted, or who shall have pled guilty or forfeited bond or collateral, 
was, upon the occasion of the violation upon which such conviction, 
plea, or forfeiture was based, a chauffeur or motor-vehicle operator, 
however designated, in the employ of the owner of such motor vehicle; 
or a member of the same family and household of the owner of such 
motor yehicle, and (b) that there was not at the time of such viola- 
tion, or subsequent thereto, up to the date of such finding, any motor 
vehicle registered in the District of Columbia in the name of such 
person convicted, entering a plea of guilty, or forfeiting bond or col- 
lateral, as aforesaid, then in such event, if the person in whose name 
such motor vehicle is registered shali give proof of ability to respond 
in damages in accordance with the provisions of this act (and the 
director shall accept such proof from such person) such chauffeur or 
other person, as aforesaid, shall thereupon be relieved of the necessity 
of giving such proof in his own behalf. It shall be the duty of the 
clerk of the court, or of the court where it has no clerk, in which any 
such judgment or order is rendered or other action taken to forward 
immediately to the director a certified copy or transcript thereof. A 
certified copy or transcript of the judgment, order, or record of other 
action of the court shall be prima facie evidence of such conviction 
therein stated.” 


The masculine shall in- 


motor cycles, and 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair begs to suggest that 
the word “that” at the end of line 2, page 4, should be omitted, 
the word “that” already appearing at the beginning of line 2, 

Without objection, the word “that” at the end of line 2, page 
4, will be omitted. 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


4 
Page 5, line 5, after the word “ judgment,” insert “arising from an 
accident, or accidents, happening subsequently to the effective date of 
this act and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 10, after the word “furnished,” insert “and after the 
effective date of this act.” 


The committee amendurent was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 23, strike out all of lines 23, 24, and 25 on page a 
and all of lines 1 to 19, inclusive, on page 8, and insert: 

“In all cases of persons who have been tried and convicted or plead 
guilty of violations of trafic laws of the District of Columbia, the 
operation by a nonresident or with his express or implied consent, if 
an owner of a motor vehicle, on any public street or highway of the 
District of Columbia, shall be deemed equivalent to an appointment by 
such nonresident of the director or his successor in office to be his true 
and lawful attorney upon whom may be served all lawful processes in 
any action or proceedings against him growing out of any accident or 
collision in which said nonresident may be involved while so operating 
or so permitting to be operated a motor vehicle on any such street or 
highway, and said operation shall be a signification of his agreement 
that any such process against him, which is so served, shall be of the 
sume legal force and validity as if served upon him personally. Service 
of such process shall be made by leaving a copy of the process with a 
fee of $2 in the hands of the director, or in his office, and such service 
shall be sufficient service upon the said nonresident: Provided, That 
notice of such service and a copy of the process are forthwith sent by 
registered mail by the plaintiff, or his attorney, to the defendant, and 
the defendant's return receipt appended to the writ and entered with 
the declaration. The court in which the action is pending may order 
such continuances as may be necessary to afford the defendant a reason- 
able opportunity to defend the action.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

MryMcLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman first state from what 
State laws, if any, this legislation is copied? 

Mr. STALKER. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
something like 14 States that have motor vehicle laws some- 
what similar to this. We have tried to improve upon them and 
take the best out of those laws. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice that in the second paragraph, on 
page 7, you recognize in this bill the principle of agent liability, 
a different rule being prescribed by this bill for the District 
than is in force in my own State, where that rule does not 
apply. May I inquire of the gentleman whether that is the 
existing law in the District? Whether a child, for instance, 16 
years or over—or no matter what age—who is using his par- 
ent's vehicle for his own purposes, in going to school or going 
to work, will cause the liability, in case of injury, to be imposed 
upon the parent? 

Mr. McLEOD. I will say to the gentleman that the provision 
to which the gentleman refers is to take care of individuals 
who hold policies that cover the entire membership of their 
families. In other words, if they are to be penalized, the par- 
ticular individual would not be required to take out an additional 
policy. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the gentleman to 
the phraseology, because it goes much farther than that. It 
proyides that in case a motor vehicle is owned by any person 
and is operated by another for his own individual purposes, 
the owner will be liable for the torts of the operator. Is that 
the existing law or do you intend to extend that provision to 
the District? 

Mr. STALKER. In my State the owner of a car is liable 
for the torts of another. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The States are divided as to whether they 
will hold the owner liable, or look only to the individual for 
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liability. In my State the law is well established, that a 
parent is not liable for the torts of his child, yet here you are 
making the owner liable for the torts of his children. 

Mr. STALKER. That is correct, and that is the intent of 
the bill, that an owner is Hable for his car. 

Mr. McLEOD. Which is the law in many States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that the existing law in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. McLEOD. It is not. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. That can hardly be the law, because 
the liability of the owner is based on the principle as to 
whether the driver of the car was acting as agent of the owner 
at the time of the accident. This is making law which is 
contrary to the general law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is true; and I am taking the floor 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the House to that 
change in existing law. 

Mr. STALKER. We considered that feature in the com- 
mittee, and we believed the owner of the car should be liable 
for the car: 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is very drastic. A parent provides 
the money for a car and he owns the car. He allows his son 
to use the car in going to business or to school, and, in doing so, 
he meets with a mishap. Under the law in many States, the 
parent is not liable for the resultant injury, but here you make 
a parent liable for the torts of his child. 

Mr. CULKIN. In what States is not the parent liable? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I know that in my own State, Wisconsin, 
the parent is not liable. 

Mr. CULKIN. The parent gives his child a dangerous in- 
strumentality, an automobile, and he consents that he use it. 
In the use of it he injures some innocent party, some pedestrian, 
and inflicts a serious physical injury upon him, probably a 
father or some wage earner, In all jurisdictions I know of under 
such circumstances it is the organic law of the State that the 
owner of the automobile is responsible for the negligence of the 
person to whom he has lent the car. The propriety of this 
principle was affirmed in the State of New York by Judge 
Cardoza. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not dispute the fact that in certain 
States the parent is held for the torts of the child, but in 
Wisconsin I know positively that is not the law. Now, we are 
making the law for the District, and I am calling attention to 
the fact so that the House may vote intelligently upon the 
provision. 

Mr. CULKIN. I thought the gentleman was urging a con- 
trary course to the suggestion of the committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Iam only asking what the law is to-day in 
the District, and I am informed by the acting chairman of the 
committee that that is not the law and that you are changing 
it by this provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 15, line 17, strike out the words “by an insurance carrier 
authorized to transact business in the District of Columbia to the person 
therein named as Insured’ and insert “to the person therein named as 
insured by an insurance carrier authorized to transact business in the 
District of Columbia, or in the case of a nonresident, by an insurance 
carrier authorized to transact business in any of the several States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 17, line 14, after the word “law,” insert the following: 
“ Provided, however, That separate concurrent policies covering, re- 
spectively, (a) personal injury or death, as aforesaid, and (b) property 
damage, as aforesaid, shall be considered a motor-vehicle liability policy 
within the mreaning of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 18, line 10, strike out the words “and is subject to all the 
provisions of this act” and insert “as respects personal injury and 
death or property damage, or both, and is otherwise subject to all the 
provisions of the act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing 
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On motion of Mr. McLzop, à motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DANGEROUS WEAPONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9641) 
to control the possession, sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia, to provide penalties, to 
frescribe rules of evidence, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On behalf of the committee, 
the gentleman from Michigan ealls up the bill H. R. 9641, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 1. Dangerous weapon,” as used in this act, means any of 
the following instruments of the kind commonly known as a pistol, 
blackjack, slung shot, billy, sand club, metal knuckle, fountain-pen 
pistol, gas pistol, and machine gun. It also shall include any bowie 
knife, dirk knife, and pocketknife the blade of which is of greater length 
than 3½ inches. 

“ Person,” as used in this act, includes any individual, firm, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

Sell“ and purchase,“ and the various derivatives of such words, 
as used in this act, shall be construed to include letting on hire, giving, 
lending, borrowing, and otherwise transferring. 

“Crime of violence,” as used in this act, means any of the following 
crimes or an attempt to commit any of the same, namely: Murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, assault with Intent to kill, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, assault with intent to rape, assault with intent to rob, assault 
with intent to maim, robbery, grand larceny, burglary, and house- 
breaking. 

COMMITTING CRIME WHEN ARMED 


Sec. 2. If any person shall commit a crime of violence when armed 
with or having readily available any dangerous weapon, be may, in 
addition to the punishment provided for the crime, be punished by im- 
prisonment for a term of not more than five years; upon a second con- 
viction for a crime of violence so committed he may, in addition to the 
punishment provided for the crime, be punished by imprisonment for a 
term of not more than 10 years; upon a third conviction for a crime of 
violence so committed he may, in addition to the punishment provided 
for the crime, be punished by imprisonment for a term of not more than 
15 years; upon a fourth or subsequent conviction for a crime of violence 
sc committed he may, in addition to the punishment provided for the 
crime, be punished by imprisonment for an additional period of not more 
than 30 years. 

BEING ARMED PRIMA FACIE EVIDENCE OF INTENT 

Sec, 3. In the trial of a person for committing a crime of violence 
the fact that he was armed with, or had readily available, a dangerous 
weapon, and had no license to carry the same, shall be prima facie 
evidence of bis intention to commit such crime of violence. 

PERSONS FORBIDDEN TO POSSESS CERTAIN DANGEROUS WEAPONS 

Sec. 4. No person who has been convicted in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere of a crime of violence shall own or have in his possession 
or under his control a dangerous weapon. 

CARRYING DANGEROUS WEAPONS 

Sec. 5. No person shall carry a dangerous weapon in any vehicle 
or concealed on or about his person, except while in his dwelling house 
or place of business or on other land possessed by him, without a 
license theretofore issued as hereinafter provided. 

EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 6. The provisions of the preceding section shall not apply to 
marshals, sheriffs, prison or jail wardens or their deputies, policemen, 
or other duly appointed law enforcement officers, or to members of 
the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, or of the 
National Guard or Organized Reserves when on duty, or to the regu- 
larly enrolled members of any organization duly authorized to pur- 
chase or receive such weapons from the United States, provided such 
members are at or are going to or from their places of assembly or 
target practice, or to officers or employees of the United States duly 
authorized to carry a concealed dangerous weapon, or to any person 
engaged in the business of manufacturing, repairing. or dealing in 
dangerous weapons, or the agent or representative of any such person 
having in his possession, using, or carrying a dangerous weapon in the 
usual or ordinary course of such business, or to any person while 
carrying a dangerous weapon unloaded and in a secure wrapper from 
the place of purchase to his home or place of business or to a place 
of repair or back to his home or place of business or in moving goods 
from one place of abode or business to another. 

ISSUE OF LICENSE TO CARRY 


Sec. 7. The superintendent of police of the District of Columbia 
upon the application of any person having a bona fide residence or 
place of business within the District of Columbia or of any person 
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having a bona fide residence or place of business within the United 
States and a license to carry a dangerous weapon concealed upon his 
person issued by the lawful authorities of any State or subdivision 
of the United States, or if it appears that the applicant has good 
reason to fear injury to his person or property or has any other 
proper reason for carrying a dangerous weapon and that he is a 
suitable person to be so licensed may issue a license to such person 
to carry a dangerous weapon within the District of Columbia for not 
more than one year from date of issue. The license shall be in 
duplicate, in form to be prescribed by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, and shall bear the name, address, description, photograph, 
and signature of the licensee and the reason given for desiring a 
license, The original thereof sball be delivered to the licensee, and 
the duplicate shall be retained by the superintendent of police of 
the District of Columbia and preserved in his office for ten years: 
Provided, That it shall be unlawful for any person to procure a license to 
carry a dangerous weapon unless he shall have previously entered into 
a recognizance in the sum of $500, with good and sufficient surety, 
to be approved by the superintendent of police, conditioned upon the 
lawful use of such dangerous weapon, which recognizance shall be pay- 
able to the superintendent of police, and may be sued on by any 
person who may be injured or damaged by any unlawful use of such 
dangerous weapon, such person to sue in the name of the superintendent 
of police, suing in such person’s use: Provided, however, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to be a measure of damage that 
may be recovered through any proceeding other than on the bond 
hereinbefore referred to. 


SELLING TO MINORS AND OTHERS 


Sec. S. No person shall sell any dangerous weapon to a person who 
he has reasonable cause to believe is not of sound mind, or is a drug 
addict, or is a person who has been convicted in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere of a crime of violence, or is under the age of 21 years. 


TRANSFERS REGULATED 


Sec, 9. At the time of applying for the purchase of a dangerous 
weapon the purchaser shall sign, in triplicate, and deliver to the seller, 
a statement upon a form to be furnished to the superintendent of 
police, containing his full name, age, finger prints, address, occupation, 
eolor and race, place of birth, date and hour of application, the dis- 
tinguishing identification features of the dangerous weapon to be pur- 
chased, and a statement that he has never been convicted in the 
District of Columbia, or elsewhere, of a crime of violence. The seller 
shall within six hours after such application sign and attach his address, 
and forward by registered mail two copies of such statement to the 
superintendent of police of the District of Columbia and shall retain the 
other copy for 10 years. That within 48 hours after the receipt by the 
superintendent of police of the statements herein contained he shall 
return one of the statements to the seller with the notation that the 
sale is approved or disapproved. That upon the receipt of the approval 
of the superintendent of police as herein provided, the seller may 
deliver the dangerous weapon to the purchaser, and when delivered it 
shall be securely wrapped, and if it be a firearm of any description it 
shall be unloaded: Provided, however, That nothing herein contained 
shall apply to sales to licensed dealers. 


DEALERS’ LICENSES, BY WHOM GRANTED, AND CONDITIONS THEREOF 


Sec, 11. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia may grant 
licenses and may prescribe the form thereof, effective for not more than 
one year from date of issue, permitting the licensee to sell dangerous 
weapons within the District of Columbia subject to the following con- 
ditions in addition to those specified in section 9 hereof, for breach of 
any of which the license shall be subject to forfeiture and the licensee 
subject to punishment as provided in this act: 

1. The business shall be carried on only in the building designated 
in the license, except transactions with the United States Government, 
or any branch thereof, the District of Columbia, and any other govern- 
mental organization whose purpose is for the preservation and the 
enforcement of law. 

2. The license, or a copy thereof, certified by the issuing authority, 
shall be displayed on the premises where it can easily be seen. 

3. No dangerous weapon shall be sold (a) if the seller has reasonable 
cause to believe that the purchaser is not of sound mind or is a drug 
addict or has been convicted in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
of a crime of violence or is under the age of 21 years, or (b) unless the 
purchaser is personally known to the seller or shall present clear 
evidence of his identity. 

4. A true record in duplicate shall be made of every dangerous 
weapon sold, said record to be made in a book kept for the purpose, 
the form of which may be prescribed by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and shall be personally signed by the purchaser and 
by the person effecting the sale, each in the presence of the other, and 
shall contain the date of sale, the distinguishing identification feature 
of the dangerous weapon, the name, address, occupation, race, age, 
height, place of birth, and residence of the purchaser, and a statement 
signed by the purchaser that he has never been convicted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere of a crime of violence. One copy 
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of said record shall, within seven days, be forwarded by mail to 
the superintendent of police of the District of Columbia and the other 
copy retained by the seller for 10 years. 

5. No dangerous weapon or imitation thereof, or placard advertising 
the sale thereof, shall be displayed in any part of said premises where 
it can readily be seen from the outside; except one sign, the dimen- 
sions of which shall not be greater than 8 feet by 1 foot, and bearing 
the inscription “dealer in firearms” or any other suitable inscription 
identifying the business with the sale of dangerous weapons, which 
said sign may be used for display purposes. 


FALSE INFORMATION FORBIDDEN 


Sec. 12. No person shall, in purchasing a dangerous weapon or in 
applying for a license to carry the same, give false information or offer 
false evidence of his identity. 


ALTERATION OF IDENTIFYING MARKS PROHIBITED 


Sec. 13. No person shall change, alter, remove, or obliterate the name 
of the maker, model, manufacturer's number, or other mark of identi- 
fication on any dangerous weapon. Possession of any dangerous 
weapon upon which any such mark shall have been changed, altered, 
removed, or obliterated shall be prima facie evidence that the possessor 
has changed, altered, removed, or obliterated the same: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein contained shall apply to any officer or agent 
of any of the departments of the United States or District government 
engaged in experimental work. 

: EXISTING LICENSES REVOKED 


Sec. 14. All licenses heretofore issued within the District of Colum- 
bia permitting the carrying of dangerous weapons shall expire 30 days 
after the passage of this act. 

EXCEPTIONS 


Sec. 15. This act shall not apply to toy or antique pistols unsuitable 
for use as firearms. 
PENALTIES 


Sxc, 16. Any violation of any provision of this act for which no 
penalty is specifically provided shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Sec. 17. If any part of this act is for any reason declared unconsti- 
tutional or void, such invalidity shall not affect the validity of the 
remaining portions of this act. 


CERTAIN ACTS REPEALED 


Src. 18. The following sections of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia, 1924, namely, sections 855 and 857, and all other acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. MCLEOD: Page 4, line 10, after the word 
“weapon,” insert “ or to agents, messengers, or guards of railroad com- 
panies and express companies while engaged in the usual or ordinary 
course of business of such companies.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to direct my inquiry to the 
pending amendment, but I do wish to make some inquiries as 
to the bill in general. Will the gentleman kindly inform the 
House whether this bill was patterned after any legislation 
of other States? 

Mr. McLEOD. No; this is a compilation of several of the 
laws of many States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was the bill submitted by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia as their best judgment for 
legislation in the District? i 

Mr. McLEOD. I can not say whether it was a commissioners’ 
bill or not. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] in- 
troduced the bill. The corporation counsel and the commis- 
sioners have recommended it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the very first section of the 
bill you include slungshot as a dangerous weapon. Most of 
us as boys at a certain age, I assume, if we were human at 
all, carried slungshots. Under the provisions of this bill you 
make it presumptive evidence that the carrying of a dangerous 
weapon, in this case let us assume a slungshot, is prima facie 
evidence of being guilty of a crime of violence. 

Mr. McLEOD. Does the gentleman draw a distinction be- 
tween what is called a slingshot and a slungshot? There is a 
distinction. A slingshot is possibly what the gentleman has 
in mind. A slungshot is a dangerous weapon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For my information and for the informa- 
tion of the House generally, and because I am not versed in the 
technology of the instruments used in crime, what is the differ- 
ence between a slungshot and a slingshot? 
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Mr. HUDSON. I think a slungshot, technically, is a sort of 
weapon that slips up the sleeve and is more in the nature of a 
blackjack. The slingshot that the gentleman speaks of is dif- 
ferent from a slungshot. It is a boy's toy that he hurls pebbles 
with, but a slungshot is a very dangerous weapon and is used 
like a blackjack. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Something on the order of a discus that 
is thrown? 

Mr. HUDSON. No; it does not leave the wrist. It is an 
instrument that is carried attached to the wrist. 

Mr. FOSS. A slungshot is a steel ball on a piece of leather, 
with the leather attached to the wrist, and is about half as 
big as one’s fist. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Webster's Dictionary defines slungshot as fol- 
lows: 


A small mass of metal or stone fixed on a fiexible handle, strap, or 
the like, and used as a weapon. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I will at once confess that I confused the 
expression slungshot with slingshot, and I thank my colleagues, 
who are better acquainted with criminal weapons than I am, 
for calling my attention to the difference. 

Mr. FOSS. Did the gentleman bring this up to establish his 
innocence? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will confess I am innocent in this partic- 
ular case, but I do not deny on the floor or otherwhere that I 
have my foibles and that I am human. 

I now wish to direct attention to the Baumes provision, virtu- 
ally, in making the penalty very severe for repetition of carry- 
ing these dangerous weapons, leaving it to the judge to punish 
on the first offense by imprisonment not exceeding 5 years; for 
a second offense, 10 years; for a third offense, 15 years; and 
for a fourth offense, 30 years. That seems to be a pretty seri- 
ous penalty. 

Mr. McLEOD. It should be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of what Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham stated recently in an address to some body of law teach- 
ers, that he does not believe that the imposition of heavy 
penalties is any deterrent to the commission of crime, I question 
the propriety of these extreme penalties. Thirty years for car- 
rying around a concealed weapon by a civilian, when not 
licensed, but who might have ground for doing so, is going some 
in these days when we are seeking to levy excessive penalties 
for all sorts of misdemeanors. 

Mr. TARVER. But the penalties provided are not provided 
for carrying a deadly weapon, but for the commission of crimes 
of violence while armed, and for subsequent offenses there are 
increased penalties which may be imposed in the discretion of 
the judge, but not necessarily, and the minimum might be 
imposed of one day instead of the maximum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While it is not the maximum, it is a 
congressional direction virtually as to the maximum to be 
imposed. 

Mr. TARVER. What I call the attention of the gentleman 
to is the fact that these additional penalties are not imposed 
for the carrying of concealed weapons, but for the commission 
of crimes of violence while carrying such a weapon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I caught the gentleman's explanation when 
he first directed my attention to it. May I inquire why the 
committee did not repeal section 856 of the act? 

Mr. McLEOD. The gentleman refers to the report more 
particularly than to the bill, does he not? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Sections 855 and 857 are repealed. When 
I examined the bill some time ago I was at a loss to understand 
why they did not repeal also section 856. 

Mr. McLEOD. The gentleman refers to the report? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. e 

Mr. McLEOD. That is a misprint. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. On page 10 of the bill, in section 18, 
sections 855 and 857 of the Code of Law of the District of 
Columbia, 1924, are specifically repealed. The report calls for 
the repeal of section 856. That must be a misprint in the 
printing of the report. 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes; it is a misprint in the first printing of 
the report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the need at all for a display sign 
on the stores of the dealers in firearms? 

Mr. McLEOD. In order to tell the public, to advertise to the 
world, who is permitted to sell firearms under the drastic regu- 
Jation such as this is. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought we were trying to suppress the 
sale of firearms. 

Mr. McLEOD. This would not suppress it to those entitled 
to own such firearms. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD, Les. 
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Mr. COLE. I notice the bill specifies as a dangerous weapon 
a pocket knife the blade of which is of greater length than 
3% inches, 

Mr. McLEOD. Many of the States have that description in 
their statute. 

Mr, COLE. Would that apply to a hunting knife or a fish- 
ing knife? 

Mr. McLEOD. To any knife with a blade more than 3% 
inches long. 

Mr, COLE. And I suppose there will be a large force of addi- 
tional employees going around measuring the length of the 
blades of pocket kniyes in the pockets of the inhabitants of the 
District. 

Mr. McLEOD. All I can say is that that is the law in many 
of the States. 

Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSS. Section 1 of the bill contains a description of 
dangerous weapons. Does the gentleman not think it would 
be well to include motor vehicles? One of the most dangerous 
Weapons we have to-day is the motor vehicle. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Airplanes are also dangerous. 

Mr. FOSS. According to the decision of the court in Massa- 
chusetts a man has just been convicted for intentionally run- 
ning over his mother-in-law with an automobile, and was given 
three years for assault with a dangerous weapon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not have been surprised if that had 
oceurred in New Jersey—I have heard of Jersey justice, but I 
have never heard of such a penalty being inflicted in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. FOSS. I would like to ask the gentleman if all existing 
licenses are revoked. 

Mr. McLEOD. They would be revoked by this bill if found 
guilty. 

Mr. FOSS. All existing licenses under section 14? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes; so they will have a record of all 
weapons. 

Mr. FOSS. They have a record now. 

Mr. STALKER. This is so that they will all be uniform. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider by Mr. McLrop was laid on the 
table. 

THE NEW MOTION PICTURE BILL, H. R. 9986 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxp on House bill 9986, and in- 
clude therein an editorial from the Christian Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. COLE. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
subject? 

Mr. HUDSON. I am surprised that the gentleman does not 
know that House bill 9986 is one I introduced, the so-called 
movie bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to address the member- 
ship of the House in response to numerous inquiries of my 
colleagues concerning the details of H. R. 9986, introduced by 
myself on February 17, 1930, and commoniy known as the 
motion picture bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for a Federal motion-picture 
commission of nine members, appointed by the President with- 
out party designation or party responsibility. The bill declures 
the motion-picture industry to be a public utility and seeks to 
deliver the exhibitors of motion pictures from the arbitrary 
power and unfair trade practices of the motion-picture monop- 
oly. It would destroy the system of so-called block booking 
and blind booking, two practices insisted on by the monopoly, 
which holds the independent exhibitor helpless in his choice of 
films. 

The bill provides Government regulation, supervision, and 
inspection just as it does with other public utilities, such as 
banks, railroads, electric-power companies, radio, and the manu- 
facture and sale of foods. 

Instead of endeavoring to eliminate the objectionable parts 
of films by the so-called censorship board in cities and States, 
it provides for the supervision over the making of films at the 
source and during the process of production. It forbids any 
motion picture entering interstate or foreign commerce until it 
has been found to conform to the standards of production fixed 
by the commission and licensed by them. Special provision is 
made for scientific, educational, industrial, charitable, religious, 
and news films. 
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The moral standards considered in the bill, and which may be 
altered by the will of Congress, conform to the code or ethical 
standard produced by Mr. Will Hays on April 1, 1930. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to read the editorial 
as published in the Christian Century, edited by Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison, under date of May 21, 1930, entitled The Movies 
Before Congress.” 


THE MOVIES BEFORE CONGRESS 


Here, in a nutshell, is the present situation in the movies. Attend- 
ance each week, 250,000,000; about 100,000,000 in this country, the rest 
abroad. Percentage of world market controlled by American movies, 
about 85 per cent. Children of school age exposed, practically every 
school child in America. Average exposure, two hours a week. Effect 
upon the children, according to testimony of teachers and psychologists, 
false and distorted views of life, mental development retarded, nervous- 
ness and excitability increased, sensitiveness to crime diminished, stand- 
ards of modesty and social conduct demoralized. Effect of American 
movies upon international relations, lowered respect for America because 
of the pictures of American life, and resentment toward America because 
of misrepresentation of the life of other countries. Federal supervision 
of pictures exported, none. Feature pictures produced in America each 
year, about 800. Number of scenes eliminated by Chicago Board of Cen- 
sors from the pictures viewed by them in 1929, nearly 7,000. Film ter- 
ritory in the United States under censorship control, about 20 per cent. 
General trend of pictures, according to the almost unanimous testimony 
of Christian Century correspondents, downward. Responsibility for 
this situation, upon four great corporations of producers who have 
established a virtual monopoly of the screen through block booking, 
blind booking, buying up strings of leading theaters, and employing a 
public relations office under Will Hays to stave off censorship, give the 
news the “right slant,” and to keep the public mollified. Power of Mr. 
Hays to veto unfit films, none. 

These facts were all presented with supporting data in the series of 
articles by Dr. Fred Eastman, published in the Christian Century during 
January and February and later reprinted in folder form to the extent 
of 70,000 copies to meet the insistent demands of our readers. Since 
then they have been discussed in every part of the country by parents, 
educators, civic societies, and churches. 

In reply to this agitation, which was augmented by articles in the 
Churchman and other journals, the movie magnates issued through Mr. 
Hays’s office a new “code of morals.” The patent hypocrisy of that 
code was exposed in our issue of April 9, where similar codes issued 
by the same men in other days when they were under attack were cited. 
Attention was also directed to the ridiculous enforcement clause which 
declares that this latest code will “be enforced through the intelligent 
practicability derived from consultation.” 

Now the scene of battle shifts to Washington. To-day the movie 
magnates are marshaling their forces to defeat two bills which have 
been presented in Congress. These bills have been drafted in response 
to the demand of an outraged public that this industry be brought under 
some form of social control. Thus far it has shown a greater disposi- 
tion to make money out of muck than to help us make good citizens 
out of our children. It proposes to fight off any interference with this 
practice. It is prepared to fight these bills to a finish, and its financial 
resources to carry on such a fight are practically unlimited. Over 
against this $2,000,000,000 industry will be arrayed such parents and 
teachers and good citizens generally as will take the time and trouble to 
write to their Congressmen to urge thelr support of the reform measures. 
To aid these citizens we give in the paragraphs below a brief analysis 
of the bills. 

The first is the Brookhart bill (S. 1003), introduced May 7, 1929, by 
Senator Brooxwart, of lowa, and still under consideration by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. This bill is admirably short 
and clear. It seeks to make illegal block booking and blind booking 
and the control of local theaters by producers and distributors. It 
further seeks to release the local exhibitors from the domination of the 
producers in the matter of arbitration of disputes arising out of the 
lease of films. The measure thus aims at the monopoly which is largely 
responsible for many of the evils which now curse the entertainment 
screen. 

The second is the Hudson bill (H. R. 9986), introduced into the House 
by Grant M. Hupson, of Michigan, on February 17, 1930, and referred 
to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It is 
a much longer bill. It seeks to do all that the Brookhart bill attempts, 
but goes further in the following respects: It provides for the creation 
of a Federal motion-picture commission made up of nine commissioners, 
whose duty shall be “to protect the motion-picture industry from 
unfair trade practices and monopoly, to provide for the just settlement 
of trade complaints, to supervise the production of silent and talking 
motion pictures at the source, and to provide for proper distribution 
and exhibition thereof.” It proposes to cooperate with producers at 
the source of production before the expense of filming is incurred, to 
see that scenarios of the pictures to be filmed conform to the ethical 
standards required by the commission. The commission will have full 
power to reject the scenario entirely or to suggest modifications before 
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it is made into a picture. The bill proposes as the ethical standards 
to be followed those already announced by Mr. Hays, with the difference, 
of course, that in case the bill becomes law these standards will go into 
actual effect. 

The Hudson bill provides further that every motion picture shall be 
required to have a license from the Federal commission certifying that 
it has been supervised at the source of production and found to conform 
to the standards of production fixed by the bill. The commission further 
would have power to supervise posters and advertising. In order to 
bring the pictures under this social control, the bill provides that the 
motion-picture industry be declared a public utility and subject to the 
same regulations that govern other public utilities. Finally, the bill 
contains adequate provisions for penalties and forfeitures for a producer 
who violates its regulations. It also provides that the expense of the 
commission shall be met by a small license fee to be charged against the 
industry. 

Neither of these bills calls for censorship, although the picture in- 
dustry has already begun to campaign against them by declaring them 
censorship bills. Both bills provide simply for social control. The 
Hudson bill goes much further in this direction than the Brookhart bill. 
No one knows which of the two will be reported out of committee first, 
but there seems a chance of the Hudson bill having a public hearing soon. 

Can we legislate morality? Of course not. Neither can we legislate 
pure food. Yet we have pure food laws which bring under social control 
the type of food purveyor who sells adulterated food because he fihds 
more profit in it than in the pure kind. Precisely the same argument 
holds for the Brookhart and Hudson bills. They bring under Federal 
superyision the producers who now foist upon our children and upon our 
foreign neighbors practically anything that they believe can be turned 
into money. Those producers have so tied up the local exhibitor in their 
money-grabbing system that he has no choice but to take the pictures 
they care to send him, good, bad, or indifferent. The producers will 
fight at Washington to continue this system. The socially minded ele- 
ments of the country will fight to break it. 

We urge every reader to write to bis Senator asking his support of 
the Brookhart bill, S. 1003, and to his Representative urging his sup- 
port of the Hudson bill, H. R. 9986. We also urge every church, 
woman's club, parent-teacher association, and civic organization to sup- 
port actively this proposed legislation, This is obviously the next step 
in dealing with a social problem that is now almost out of control. 


STATEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO THE ATTEMPT OF THE FEDERAL 
COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA TO INTERFERE 
IN AFFAIRS OF THE STATE, AND THE CONTRIBUTIONS MADE TO THD 
FEDERAL COUNCIL BY JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a statement I recently issued to the press. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following statement which 
I recently issued to the press in connection with my recent 
presentation to the Senate lobby investigating committee of 
evidence of the attempt of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America to influence the Congress of the United 
States on both domestic and foreign policies, mostly by propa- 
ganda. 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in the 
May, 1930, edition of its official publication, The Federal Council Bul- 
letin, in reply to a charge recently made before a committee of Con- 
gress that it has participated in political action by extensive propaganda 
and has violated the principle of the separation of church and state, 
answer that its policy is a “ program of research and education directed 
to informing its own church constituency and to making the consciences 
of the people more sensitive to the ethical aspects of great public issues.” 

This statement is in direct cofttradiction to the evidence laid before 
the committee. There was submitted to the committee a publication 
of the council known as the Handbook of the Churches. On page 217 
of this handbook under the title “ Permanent Committee” there ap- 
pears a heading “ Washington committee,” which the handbook goes 
on to explain. 

“Serves as a center for the cooperative work of the churches ia 
their relation to agencies of the Government, It is a clearing house. 
of information concerning governmental activities which affect moral 
and social conditions and also is a medium for interpreting to the 
Government, from time to time, the point of view of the churches.” 

This committee by its own declaration is a revolutionary committee 
for participation by the organized church in temporal, secular, and 
political affairs, contrary to the American tradition of 150 years. 

The constitution of the Federal council declares that the council 
is organized “to secure a larger combined influence for the Churches 
of Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of 
the people so as to promote the application of the law of Christ in 
every relation of human life,” 
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This provision of the constitution of the Federal council as at 
present interpreted by the Federal council is a violation of the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state, 

In all three of these pronouncements, in the Federal Council Bul- 
letin, in the Handbook of the Churches, and in the constitution of 
the Federal council, there is a clear challenge to the American people, 
and that challenge is whether in this age and generation this organi- 
gation, through its council, shall be permitted to assume unlimited 
temporal power and to participate in affairs of state. This council 
arrogates to itself the right to interfere in every relation of human 
life, as declared in its constitution, and if this does not mean the 
extension of its activities into the realm of the state it is meaningless. 
Because an issue may be called moral does not give this council leave 
to inject itself into the political arena. Any political issue can be 
held arbitrarily to be a moral issue and many political issues have 
been so interpreted by the council to suit its own purposes, 

It has been publicly stated that the constituent churches and their 
members have never been consulted in relation to the political actions 
undertaken by the committees of the council. Yet the council by impli- 
cation conveys the idea that when it speaks on political issues, it speaks 
for the aggregate of the membership of its constituent churches which 
run into many millions: This on its face is deception. 

It has been publicly stated also that the constituent churches, and 
their members have never instructed nor authorized the executive com- 
mittee or any other committee to have the council act as a political 
propaganda machine or to assume political leadership. 

Having set up the revolutionary doctrine that state and church shall 
no longer be separate, the one not to interfere with the other, this 
organization is lending what influence it possesses to have the United 
States join the League of Nations, a political and military alliance, and 
as a first step in this direction it is actively participating in the present 
movement to have the United States join the Permanent Court of 
International Justice of the League of Nations, the political subsidiary 
of the league. 

It is well known that the international oil interests, international 
bankers, and large international business interests are profoundly inter- 
ested in having the United States change its foreign policy for their own 
purposes, 

Under these circumstances the following facts should be of much 
interest: That this council receives only about one-fourth of its income 
from its church constituency, the remaining being received from “other 
sources,” on its face a highly dangerous financial policy for the organ- 
ized church participating in politics to pursue. Recent revelations 
show that John D. Rockefeller, jr., contributed $35,650 in 1926; $32,717 
in 1927; $36,250 in 1928; and $32,500 in 1929; about 10 per cent of 
the total annual income from all sources and about 35 to 45 per cent 
of the amounts received from contributors of $500 and over during those 
four years. 

Regular annual contributions are received also from persons interested 
in international business organizations and directors of national bank- 
ing interests with large foreign connections, as well as from interna- 
tional bankers themselves. 

The foreign policy committee of this council during the last four years 
until recently had as its chairman Hon. George W. Wickersham, who 
has been active in inducing the organized church to participate in poli- 
tics, and whose firm is representing a “large financial and banking 
institution in Japan,“ and “international or foreign interests, corpora- 
tions, or associations, including international bankers,” as recently pub- 
licly admitted by Mr. Wickersham. 

Against the aggression of the church the state can protect itself 
through legislation, and, if need be, it can control the church; but the 
United States Government should never be compelled to take such 
action. The members of its church constituency themselves should 
reform the action of this council from within by insisting upon the 
preservation of the great American principle—the separation of the 
church and state, the one not to interfere with the other—which 
principle must be preserved if the higher interests of religion and the 
state are to be protected and advanced. 


EXEMPTING FROM TAXATION CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY, SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill H. R. 3048. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up the bill H. R. 3048, which the Clerk ‘will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 3048 
To exempt from taxation certain property of the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution in Washington, D. C. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the property situated in square 196 in the 
city of Washington described as lot 10, together with all the furniture 
and furnishings now in and upon premises 1227 Sixteenth Street NW., 
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occupied by the National Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, be, and the same is hereby, exempt from and after August 26, 1927, 
from all taxation so long as the same is so occupied and used, subject 
to the provisions of section S of the act approved March 3, 1877, provid- 
ing for exemptions of church and school property, and acts amendatory 
thereof. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I note that 
the bill bears Calendar No. 672 on the Private Calendar. On 
Saturday last we got as far as Calendar No. 500. I do not 
question but that this bill will be reached in the regular order 
on eall of that calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CHINDBLOM). The Chair 
will state that while the gentleman from Michigan asked unan- 
imous consent to take up the bill, the Chair did not put the 
request in that manner. The gentleman is privileged on Dis- 
trict day to call up a bill on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope that the gentleman will not press 
it for the reason that it has not been the practice for a com- 
mittee on the day it has to bring up legislation to bring up 
private bills. I would like to have the matter go over. 

Mr. McLEOD. I called up the bill by agreement with 
Several Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call attention 
2 ated precedent in volume 4 of Hinds’ Precedents, section 

10: 

“On District of Columbia day a motion is in order to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to consider a private bill reported by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia.” On January 28, 1907, a 
District of Columbia day, Mr. Joseph W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, asked 
unanimous consent to discharge the Committee of the Whole House 
from the consideration of the bill, S. 7208, for the relief of the ANis- 
Chalmers Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Martin B. Madden, of Illinois, having reserved the right to object, 
the Speaker said: 

“The Chair will state that on Mondays, notwithstanding this bill 
(S. 7028) is on the private calendar, under the rule and practice, as 
the Chair is advised, the gentleman may call up the bill for considera- 
tion. He might move to go into Committee of the Whole House for the 
purpose of considering the bill; but now the gentleman asks unanimous 
consent that the Committee of the Whole House may be discharged 
from the consideration of the bill, and that the same be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. I remember the incident. 
first term. I remember it distinctly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That was in the second session 
of the Fifty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish the gentleman from Michigan would 
withdraw the bill and not precipitate a controversy. 

Mr. McLEOD. There are a number of Members here who 
wanted it called up. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I will. 

Mr. TARVER. I did not understand whether or not the gen- 
tleman said he had an agreement that it should not be called 
up except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McLEOD. I did not have an agreement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will withdraw the ` 
bill. He may bring it up later in the afternoon. 

Mr. McLEOD. It is a short bill, and it will take only about 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am opposed on principle to the exemption 
from taxation of these societies and similar societies. 

Mr. McLEOD. This is similar to the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution. 

Mr. TARVER. Is it not a fact that the sole reason given for 
favorably reporting this bill from the committee was that the 
Daughters of the American Revolution had received a similar 
exemption? It seems that this is a bill to exempt this particu- 
lar organization, as against various other patriotic organizations 
not exempt, from the provisions of the tax laws. Those who 
were opposed to favorable consideration of this bill in com- 
mittee were opposed because this was a proposition to exempt 
this society from the provisions of law from which other patri- 
otic organizations are not exempted. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Are there not numerous patriotic organi- 
zations in the District of Columbia and elsewhere that are just 
as much entitled to this exemption as this particular society? 

Mr. McLEOD. I do not know the number of organizations the 
gentleman refers to, but I do know that the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution have on two or three occasions petitioned for 
this, and no report was ever obtained for this committee. 


It was in my 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Can the gentleman give a`y evidence as 
to how many States in the Union have put into practice similar 
exemptions with reference te the same organization? 

Mr. McLEOD. No. 

Mrs. NORTON. It is a fact, though, that the principle has 
already been established in the District by exempting the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution from taxation. 

Mr, PATTERSON. I do not claim that that has not been 
done, but I think other organizations will be clamoring for the 
same exemption within a few weeks. 

Mrs. NORTON. And they have a right to. 

Mr, TARVER. Do I understand the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to say that the District Commissioners failed to make a 
report on this bill? They did make an adverse report, which 
was published in the daily Recorp a week ago, as I recall. I 
want to ask the gentleman this further question also: Has he 
obtained any information as to whether or not this property to 
be exempted is now being used for commercial purposes? 

Mr. McLEOD. The committee has no knowledge that this 
property is being used for commercial purposes. 

Mr. TARVER. It has no knowledge that it is not being used 
for commercial purposes? 

Mr. McLEOD. That is provided in the act itself. 

Mr. TARVER. Is the gentleman possessed of information as 
to the amount of taxes now being collected and as to the sum of 
money that would be taken out of the District treasury by the 
passage of this bill? 

Mr. McLEOD. In reply to that question I will say that it is 
provided on page 1, line 9, that the property in question shall be 
“exempt from and after the date of the approval of this act 
by the President, from all taxation so long as the same is so 
occupied and used, subject to the provisions of section 8 of the 
act approved March 3, 1877, providing for exemptions of church 
and school property, and acts amendatory thereof.” 

So far as revenues are concerned I have no knowledge. 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman does not know what the prop- 
erty is worth? 

Mr. STALKER. I will say to the gentleman that he could 
have obtained that information weeks ago. 

Mr. TARVER. I asked that question when the bill was before 
the committee but nobody on the committee was able to give it 
to me. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I believe if consideration is given to this 
bill it will bave to be in the Committee of the Whole. Is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have asked the gentleman to withdraw 
it for the time being so that other bills on the calendar can be 
considered. 

Mr. McLEOD. If the gentleman wishes to block these bills, 
he can do so, and if the gentleman is going to insist, I will 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request I made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
withdraws his request for the consideration of the bill, H. R. 
3048. 


NATIONAL LINCOLN MUSEUM AND VETERANS’ HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10554) 
to establish a national Lincoln museum and veterans’ head- 
quarters in the building known as Ford’s Theater. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MeLron] calls up the bill H. R. 10554, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McLEOD, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10554) to 
establish a national Lincoln museum and veterans’ headquarters 
in the building known as Ford's Theater. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 10554) to establish a national Lincoln 
musenm and veterans’ headquarters in the building known as 
Ford's Theater, with Mr. Hoax in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10554, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mo- 
Lxop] is recognized. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill is a bill to establish 
a national Lincoln museum in the building known as Ford's 
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Theater. It was introduced and pressed by the District officials 
for the reason that the house known as the house where Presi- 
dent Lincoln died is inadequate to house these relics, being 
several articles of value which are there at the present time, 
known as the Oldroyd collection. The house is not fireproof, 
It can not take care of the people who visit there daily in a 
safe fashion. It is also provided in the bill that the Ford's 
Theater, directly across the street, is better equipped, by making 
small improvements that have been suggested by this bill to 
take care of several articles of value that are to be added to the 
Oldroyd collection, 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLEOD. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Will this Ford's Theater Building be purchased 
by the Government? 

Mr. McLEOD. Ford’s Theater is now owned by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE. 
being used? 

Mr. McLEOD. It is said that the old house is not proper or 
fit to house this collection of relics. 

Mr. COLE. What disposition will be made of that? 

Mr. McLEOD. I can not say. 

Mr. COLE. That is owned by the Government also, is it not? 

Mr. McLEOD. I do not know. I know that the Government 
owns the collection that is in the house. I do not know whether 
the Government owns the house or not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor primarily to 
3 information from members of the committee about this 

II. 

In years gone by we purchased from Mr. Oldroyd his collection 
of Lincolnia that he had housed in the building where the 
great President died, directly opposite from Ford’s Theater. 
Ford's Theater, as we all know, is the property of the Govern- 
ment and is being used for warehouse purposes. 

The bill under consideration seeks not only to transfer the 
Oldroyd collection now housed in the old residence, which Con- 
gress purchased, but also to provide housing facilities for the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion, the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the Sons of Veterans, and such other societies as 
especially commemorate the Federal participation in the Civil 
War. There is appropriated by this bill $100,000 for the altera- 
tion of the Ford’s Theater Building for those purposes. The 
question arises in my mind—and I direct the inquiry to some 
member of the eommittee—as to whether the committee has con- 
sidered the propriety of having a portion of this appropriation 
borne by the District of Columbia or whether it is the intention 
and purpose to have the entire appropriation paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. McLEOD. It will be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was the intention of the committee to 
have the entire burden borne by the National Government? 

Mr. McLEOD. Yes. It is a national affair. This is not 
a District affair in that sense. Everything pertaining to 
President Lincoln, I would say, is national more than District. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I rather agree with the position of the 
acting chairman of the committee, that it is a national affair 
and not alone of local concern, 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SNELL. How much of this is for the purchase of the 
collection? 

Mr. McLEOD. That is owned by the Government. 

Mr. SNELL. The entire collection? 

Mr. McLEOD. The entire collection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Twenty-five years ago a studied effort 
was made on the part of Mr. Oldroyd to have the Government 
purchase this collection. I believe he succeeded sometime 
within the past 10 years in getting the Government to purchase 
his collection, and, also, purchase the building which he then 
owned. At present, the Government owns that building, and 
also the Ford’s Theater. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
McLxrop] now is proposing to alter the Ford’s Theater Building 
to make it a suitable place for a museum to house these relics, 
and, also, to provide rooms for these various orders that are con- 
nected with the Civil War. May I inquire of the acting chair- 
man of the committee, whether any plans have been drawn as to 
the remodeling of Ford’s Theater, seeking to accomplish the end 
stated in the bill? 

Mr. McLEOD. Only the opinion of Colonel Grant when he 
appeared before the committee urging a favorable report on this 
bill from the committee. Colonel Grant stated that about 
$100,000 would be needed to condition the building in such 
Shape as would be necessary to make it appear as it did at the 
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time when the tragedy occurred, and also to proyide the rooms 
which have just been mentioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it is the idea to restore the interior 
of the building in the form of a theater, as nearly as may be? 

Mr. McLEOD. No. The building itself is still in the form of 
a theater. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is, the exterior? 

Mr. McLEOD. The interior. I understand it is still in the 
form of a theater, and this money would be used to renovate 
and improve it to the extent that would be necessary and also 
to lay out the rooms for these organizations, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the committee given any consideration 
as to what disposition should be made of the Oldroyd home, 
where President Lincoln passed his last hours? 

Mr. McLEOD. 1 do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume it will be the policy of the com- 
‘mittee to retain that as a memorial. 

Mr. BOWMAN. If the gentleman will yield, it is my under- 
standing, according to Colonel Grant’s testimony before the 
committee, that the rooms in the Oldroyd home will be placed 
in the same condition as they were at the time of Lincoln's 
death. They expect to remove all of the old relics from this 
home and place them in the old Ford's Theater, and then create 
an atmosphere in the Oldroyd home similar to the one that 
existed at the time of Lincoln's death. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think many of us will recall that a 
bill similar to this was considered in a previous Congress. At 
that time a very forceful and successful fight was made against 
the biil on the ground that it was not considered a wholesome 
thing—but, on the contrary, a rather gruesome thing—to com- 
memorate the building in which the martyred President met his 
sad death. At that time I think it was the purpose to restore 
Ford's Theater to its former condition and perpetuate the 
scene which existed at the time of the tragic death of the war 
President. I presume it is now intended to remodel this build- 
ing entirely so as not to leave anything that suggests the con- 
ditions which existed at the time of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Mr. BOWMAN. That is true. The purpose is simply to 
make it a museum for the Lincoln collection. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Those who are acquainted with the size 
of Ford’s Theater and the character of the building in which 
these relies are now housed will not question the fact that the 
Ford’s Theater Building is much more spacious and suitable 
for the housing of these relics than the present quarters. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What provision is made for the maintenance 
of this building? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill provides that the future care 
and maintenance of this building shall be at Government ex- 
pense, under the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks. 
At present the Ford’s Theater Building is under the control of 
the Secretary of War and is being used for the storage of 
warehouse supplies. In a way, that is a desecration of the 
building in which this sad tragedy occurred. In view of the 
statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINÐ- 
BLOM] that it is intended to remodel the building for the pur- 
pose of housing these relics, and not to have it restored to its 
former condition, I see no great objection to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I rise largely for the purpose of securing some 
information. Before the evening is over I would like the gen- 
tleman who is acting chairman of this committee to give pub- 
licly some reason why the policemen's and flremen's pay bill 
was not called up to-day? 

I do not suppose I have any more interest in the wage earners 
and toilevs than ninety-nine one-hundredths of the membership 
of this House, but I do have an interest in them. I was born 
and reared among wage earners, and I dare say that has given 
me the viewpoint I would like to express to-day. I dare say 
we are all children of toilers. 

I haye voted here for the remission of hundreds of millions 
of dollars of indebtedness due this country by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and other countries, and so have Republicans 
who are apparently opposed to an increase in the pay of the 
firemen and policemen of the District of Columbia. I bave 
voted for hundreds of millions of dollars for the Naval Estab- 
lishment, and I am not sorry I have done so. So have the Repub- 
licans who are apparently against an increase in the salaries of 
the firemen and policemen of this city. I have voted for hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars for the United States Army and so, 
too, have the Republicans who are opposed to the enactment of 
this measure, promptly and expeditiously, and I am glad that 
I so voted. I have heard of refunds made to great corporations 
of this country, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars, 
on account of taxes they paid during past years when they 
made enormous war profits and apparently that created no great 
flutter among those who flatter themselves that they are the 
watchdogs of the Treasury. 

I have voted, I think, for a reduction of the surtaxes, when 
it meant millions and millions to the fayored classes of our 
country, and so have the Republicans who are antagonistic to 
a measure that will do a small meed of justice to those who 
serve it more faithfully, more efficiently, and more coura- 
geously—by answering an alarm of fire at night and by guard- 
ing this city and its property—than many of the captains of 
industry in our land put together, who profiteered and pa- 
trioteered when millions of men in the same walks of life as 
the policemen and firemen were in the trenches and going across 
the sea to die in the trenches for the land in which they were 
born and reared. 

I am interested in this bill because it means much to every 
police establishment and fire establishment in the United States 
of America, for they will watch the attitude of the National 
Government toward a matter to which the National Govern- 
ment, apparentiy, is antagonistic, though all the people of this 
District are clamoring for the passage of this bill, which will 
give relief to efficient, loyal, courageous, and braye servants of 
the people. 

Why, my friends, I know that in the city in which I was born 
and reared none but brave men are firemen and policemen. 
Those who want to live forever do not join the police depart- 
ment or the fire department. Where I come from—and I 
imagine that is the case all over our Republic—they hazard 
their lives and they put at risk the families which are de- 
pendent upon them, for no policeman and no fireman can tell 
what a day may bring forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And yet we have those who 
have the temerity, as they are few in number, to appear as the 
giants of this House and tell us as pygmies that we can not con- 
sider this bill because they may resort to parliamentary strategy 
and tactics which will fritter away the day and prevent us from 
accomplishing the purpose so much desired by the people of 
the District of Columbia, who are told in effect almost in- 
solently and arrogantly, that they shall not spend their own 
money in their own way and as they please in recognition of 
the valorous service of these poor and humble but brave men. 

A majority view apparently means nothing in this House. A 
few so-called imaginary Titans are able to issue a ukase and in 
the most tyrannical, aggressive, and impressive manner imag- 
inable retard and defeat the will of the majority in a free 
institution such as this House is supposed to be, and among 
the Representatives of the people of the United States prac- 
tically block an attempt to do justice to men who are far more 
entitled to this relatively insignificant sum than the beneficiaries 
whose snouts we haye greased so often in the past. 

Seventy-five million dollars was returned or refunded to one 
corporation under a tax return not more than two years ago. 
This, my friends, is equivalent to the increase in pay for the 
policemen and firemen for 100 years. Sometimes it takes an 
illustration of this character to bring home the picture as it 
ought to be seen by the Members of this House. 

Oh, I do not want to indulge in any criticism of those who 
avail themselves of their parliamentary rights, but sometimes 
the extreme of right is the extreme of wrong, and those who 
resort even to the parliamentary methods that they are entitled 
to can, under the guise of being right, perpetrate as great a 
wrong and be as arbitrary and as oppressive as any tyrant that 
ever lived. 

I hope for the dignity of this House and its reputation as a 
deliberative body the tyrannical grasp upon it and its delibera- 
tions of one or two men will be broken into smithereens. Let 
us announce that the majority view of this House will be ex- 
pressed in no uncertain terms, notwithstanding the obstructive 
tactics of a few shadows who obscure and smoke-screen the 
real foes of this policemen and firemen bill for the passage of 
which Washington is clamoring. 

Mrs. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mrs. NORTON. I have been advised the bill the gentleman 
refers to will be brought up for consideration next Monday. 
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We are all very much interested in the bill, and the members 
of the committee are hopeful that the bill will be brought up 
then. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Does the chairman of the com- 
mittee indorse the statement made by the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey with respect to this bill being called up next 
Monday? 

Mr. McLEOD. To the best of my knowledge, it is the inten- 
tion that the bill will be brought up some time yery soon. 

Mr. COLE rose. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I desire to thank the House 
for its attention. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is not a quorum present. We ought to have more people here 
to transact the important business of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Horapay, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, haying had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10554) 
to establish a national Lincoln museum and veterans’ headquar- 
ters in the building known as Ford’s Theater, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Maas, indefinitely, on account of business. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER ra 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Thursday next, it adjourn to meet 
on the following Monday. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, can the leader on the Republican side give us 
any reasonable assurance that the Consent Calendar will be gone 
through with before we adjourn? 

Mr. TILSON. In my judgment there will be ample oppor- 
tunity to go through the Consent Calendar and it is my intention 
that it shall be called all the way through. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am frank to say to the 
gentleman that it is a matter of selfishness that prompts me to 
ask the question. I haye what I consider one of the most 
important bills on that calendar and I would like to have it 
considered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 226 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by placing in the RECORD a copy of a reso- 
lution which I introduced to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by printing a resolution intro- 
duced by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following resolution: 

Resolution by Mr. PatMan 


Whereas it is charged that the representatives of cottonseed-oil 
mills have formed a conspiracy and have affiliated with international 
interests for the purpose of depressing and holding down the price of 
cottonseed oil; that said trust, in Violation of the laws of the States 
and Nation, set the price the farmers should receive for their cotton- 
seed during the fall of 1929; that said price was $75,000,000 less than 
the reasonable market price of said seed, thereby causing each cotton 
farmer to lose from $50 to $500 on his cottonseed; that the Attorney 
General of the United States was advised of this illegal conspiracy 
against the farmers which cost them $75,000,000 last fall and which is 
culculated to cost them a larger sum during the fall of 1930; that said 
Attorney General of the United States investigated said charges and 
found convincing evidence that said illegal organization, which is com- 
posed of representatives from practically every cottonseed-oil mill in 
the South, was violating the antitrust laws of the United States; that 
said Attorney General after making such discovery has failed and re- 
fused to commence any action of any kind or nature whatsoever against 
the guilty parties; and 

Whereas it is charged that a few large concerns of the United States 
are endeavoring to get control of the food supply of the Nation and to 
set the prices that the producers may receive and the consumers must 
pay; that the Attorney General of the United States is cognizant of 
said desire on the part of these concerns to so monopolize the food 
supply and is making no effort to retard or impede their illegal opera- 
tions; and 
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Whereas it is charged that the petroleum-oil companies of America 
and the large oil companies of the world have entered into agreements 
to set the prices that individuals and small independent companies may 
receive and the consumers must pay for gasoline and other petroleum- 
oil products in the United States; that said agreements are in writing, 
the names of the companies entering into them are known, and the 
agreements are in plain violation of the laws of the United States; 
that the Attorney Genera], notwithstanding this convincing evidence 
which has been called to his attention, has failed and refused to take 
any action having for its purpose the destruction of this combination 
and the punishment of these conspirators against the public interest; 

Whereas it is charged that the Attorney General of the United States 
refused to advise a Member of Congress as to whether or not agree- 
ments entered into by a trade association were in violation of the law, 
with the excuse that the “Acts of Congress provide that the Attorney 
General shall give opinions only to the President and the heads of 
executive departments and independent Government bureaus”; that 
said Attorney General at the time he refused to advise a Member of 
Congress was freely advising with representatives of illegal combina- 
tions and trusts who were endeavoring to get concessions from the 
Government of the United States through his department that would 
permit said illegal combinations to set the prices of necessaries and 
conveniences of life; that the Attorney General has freely advised with 
representatives of illegal combinations who desired recognition of cer- 
tain loopholes in the antitrust laws of the United States from his de- 
partment; that said policy so pursued by the Attorney General of the 
United States is detrimental and destructive of the rights of the public 
and is using his office as an agency of convenience for private and 
unfair trusts and greedy monopolies. 

Whereas it is charged that the Attorney General of the United 
States has had called to his attention the fact that 50 or more trade 
practice conferences have been held by the Federal Trade Commission 
for representatives of so many different industries, and that at said 
eonferences resolutions were passed which were in direct and positive 
violation of the laws of the United States; that so far as is known 
said resolutions are now effective as between the members of each 
industry and are being complied with, and that the Attorney General 
of the United States has already failed and refused to do his duty 
by prosecuting the offending parties; and 

Whereas it is charged that the Department of Justice of the 
United States never brings any kind of suits against illegal and un- 
lawful combinations in restraint of trade, price-fixing organizations, 
and monopolistic organizations except what are known as friendly suits; 
that said department so handles said suits that in the event the 
offending parties lose and the Government wins no one will be com- 
pelled to pay a fine or go to jail; that there is no effort on the part 
of the Department of Justice to enforce the antitrust laws of the 
Nation, but a tendency by said department to permit their violation 
with the implied, if not expressed, understanding that suits will not 
be instituted or prosecutions commenced that will require the payment 
of fines or the serving of jail or penitentiary sentences; and 

Whereas it is charged that the Attorney General has received con- 
vincing evidence that trade associations operating under their assumed 
cloak of legality thrown about them by the Federal Trade Commission 
have been and are now violating the antitrust law of the United 
States, and he has failed and refused to take any legal action what- 
soever against the guilty individuals and concerns; and 

Whereas it is charged that the Department of Justice, through state- 
ments issued through the press and otherwise, has let it be known that 
no “ trust busting ” campaign is going to be initiated by that department; 
that said statement under the circumstances and couched in said lan- 
guage is sufficient to advise violators of the antitrust laws that they 
will be dealt with sympathetically and gently by said department, if 
at all. 

Whereas the courts of the Nation have construed the antitrust act of 
the United States in more cases and from more different angles than 
any other law that is now upon our statute books; that more words 
have been written by the judges of our Federal courts in construing 
the antitrust act than are contained in the greatest of all books, the 
Holy Bible. Yet, the Attorney General of the United States claims he 
does no know how the courts will construe said act, that antitrust laws 
are still indefinite, vague, and more friendly suits are necessary ; friendly 
suits are delayed in the courts while illegal combinations continue to 
defraud the public. 

Whereas it is charged that trusts and monopolies are now being 
formed for the purpose of controlling the prices of all the commodities 
necessary for the comfort and convenience of life and said Attorney 
General of the United States is not taking an effective stand against 
their organization, but on the other band, by reason of his inaction, 
acquiescence, public statements, and in other ways, said monopolies and 
trusts are encouraged. 

Whereas private monopolies and trusts are indefensible; if effective 
action is not taken by the Congress of the United States, producers and 
consumers will continue to be robbed, independent business will be 
ruined, persona] initiative crushed, and the hopes and aspirations of the 
young destroyed; Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That there is hereby established a select committee to be 
composed of five Members of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the purpose 
of investigating said charges. 

(a) Such committee shall report its findings to the Congress not later 
than February 1, 1931, including such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. Upon the filing of such report the committee shall cease to 
exist. 

(b) For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized 
to select a chairman; to hold such hearings within the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere in the United States during the sessions and 
recesses of the Congress; to employ such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants; to require the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents; to administer such 
oaths: to take such testimony; and to have such printing and binding 
done and to make such expenditures (including expenditures for travel 
and subsistence) as it may deem necessary. 

(c) The’ expenses of the committee shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers to be approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks and to include in connection therewith 
my own views filed in connection with the report of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs on Muscie Shoals, and also a bill intro- 
duced by myself on that subject, being the bill H. R. 12097. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, not expecting to participate in 
the general debate authorized by the rule providing for the con- 
sideration of the Muscle Shoals question, I am extending my re- 
marks under permission granted by the House by printing my 
views of the bill, which was reported by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and in connection with said views I am also printing 
H. R. 12097, a bill introduced by myself on May 2, 1930, to au- 
thorize the leasing of said Muscle Shoals property. 

Views or REPRESENTATIVE MCSWAIN 

I regret my inability to give my unqualified approval at this time to 
the bill which has been reported by the committee, being substantially 
the same bill which was formulated by the subcommittee of five of 
which 1 was a member. The other members of the subcommittee under- 
stand fully my attitude. Our difference is fundamental and relates to 
what should be the controlling principles underlying such a bill, These 
differences may be summarized generally as follows: 

1. As to permitting the property to be subdivided and leased to two 
or more different lessees. In my opinion, the property is a unit and 
should be let to only one person, firm, or corporation. 

2. As to the temporary nature of the board, which is not confirmed 
by the Senate. In my judgment, the board should be a continuing 
body and be confirmed, by the Senate, and even if the property should 
be leased, should exist for the purpose of supervising the performance 
of the lease, thus insuring that the interests of the public, and especially 
of agriculture, are protected and that the provisions of the lease are 
carried out by the lessee. 

8. As to the absence of sufficient definiteness and certainty in the 
specifications and limitations governing the formulation of a lease and 
the performance of the provisions of the lease. The requirements as 
to the fixation of nitrogen and as to the processing of such fixed nitro- 
gen into the form of fertilizer, such as can be directly applied to the 
soil and to crops, should not only be definite as to the amount to be 
prepared during the first period, which in the bill is three and one-half 
years, but the law Should specify exactly the increases to be made in 
production and the successive periods of time in which such exact in- 
creases must be made, provided the market demand justifies, and for 
this reason, among many other reasons, the continuing presence of an 
official body such as the board is necessary. 

4. The absence of an alternative provision of the same general 
nature as that which passed the Senate. It should be provided that 
unless a satisfactory lease with a responsible person, firm, or corporation 
should be made within one year after the act becomes law, then the 
snme board which has been trying to negotiate a lease, should proceed 
to put the plant to work in the fixation of nitrogen and in altering and 
adding to the plant so as to process such fixe nitrogen for use as a 
fertilizer. The bill should also provide that if the board should at any 
time after commencing the operation of the plant have an offer to lease 
the same, then it should consider such offer, and if the board should 
be able to agree upon a lease and should execute it, then the possession 
and control of the property should pass as a going concern to the lessee, 
with the minimum of interruption to the business. 

REASONS FOR MY DISSENT 


I do not believe that the property can be advantageously and wisely — 
having in view its purpose for national defense and for agriculture— 
leased to more than one person, firm, or corporation. The plant was 
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built as a unit; its arrangement, its service systems, such as water 
and sewerage, railroad tracks, and lighting wires, all contemplate one 
management, and to divide the same up into two or more parts will 
lead to confusion, collision, and consequent failure for at least some of 
the lessees. It is too much to expect of human nature that there should 
be cooperation and joint action among two or more lessees upon the same 
ground, dealing with the same property, and, especially, receiving power 
from the same source. Since inequality of control and management 
would lead to deadlocking, and since predominance of control in one, 
would lead to despotism and oppression, it is too much to expect thought- 
ful business meu to invest the necessary millions of capital under condi- 
tions so unpromising. One or more of the lessees will get the advantage 
over the others, and thus at least a part of the properties will be sur- 
rendered to the Government, and such part will almost certainly be 
nitrate plants No. 1 and No, 2. When these plants are no longer oper- 
ated, then the power necessary for their operation is released to the 
other lessee, or to the board of control, or to the holding corporation 
which is dominated by such other lessee, and thus the project is one- 
sided and incomplete. 
THE BOARD SILOULD BE PERMANENT 


Only by means of a permanent board, appointed by the President, but 
confirmed by the Senate, can the public interest be constantly watched 
after and protected. If the property be leased, then the maximum 
number of days per year for which the board can collect a per diem 
may be easily limited so as to not be, burdensome. By having a con- 
tinuing body we are assured of three persons kept constantly familiar 
with all the problems connected with the Muscle Shoals project, 
whether under lease or under Government operation, and this board 
will be in a position to say and decide whether or not the law is being 
observed and the provisions of the contracts of letting lived up to by 
the lessee. There is need for the board as the representative of the 
public and especially of agriculture in connection with the cheapest 
possible production of nitrogenous plant food. The greatest problem 
in agriculture to-day is, aside from the marketing problem, that of 
artificial fertilizers at reasonable prices. In order to accomplish this 
end it is necessary to free the farmer from the strangle hold of 
Chilean monopoly over nitrate of soda. Likewise, it is necessary to 
demonstrate to the farmer and to the world the cost of producing 
synthetie nitrogen adapted as a plant food. Chilean nitrates, con- 
trolled by a natural monopoly, whose existence is guaranteed by the 
Chilean Government, which controls the production and marketing of 
sodium nitrate and imposes an export duty upon the same is the stand- 
ard by which the manufacturers of synthetie nitrogen throughout the 
world gage and fix their prices. It is admitted that there is a world- 
wide trust or agreement called a cartel, amounting to a monopoly in 
the production and sale of nitrogen products. 

During the last 50 years the farmers of America have paid to the 
Chilean Government in the form of export duty about $265,000,000. 
In addition they paid for the charges of transport from the west coast 
of South America to the cast coast of North America about $280,000,000. 
Thus they haye paid as charges, which should now be absolutely un- 
necessary, more than $500,000,000 for what represents no value what- 
ever, but is tribute paid to a natural monopoly located several thousand 
miles from our farms and fields. Since science has discovered that 
over every acre of land there are many tons of nitrogen which by 
Scientific process may be converted Into plant food just as good and 
effective as the natural Chilean nitrate of soda, we should do every- 
thing in our power to shake off the grip of Chilean monopoly and to 
overthrow the power of the world trust. Strange as it might seem, 
there are some people who are glad for the Government to help 
industry by protective tariffs, and to help banks by governmental 
machinery, and to help railroads by guaranteeing returns upon invest- 
ment, and to do this the Government itself prevents cutthroat compe- 
tition, and to spend hundreds of millions, aggregating throughout our 
history billions of dollars, in improving rivers and harbors as agencies 
of commerce, in order to make commerce more profitable for certain 
cities and certain classes of individuals. In many other ways that I 
might mention the power of law exerted by the Federal Government 
has been employed to help certain kinds of business. But stranger still, 
some of these very people that take governmental aid as above indi- 
cated to be a matter of course, in fact, a practice so long standing 
that they regard it as a right on their part to demand such Government 
aid and a duty on the part of the Government to give such ald, yet 
these very people are so afraid that the Government will do something 
for the American farmer that they seem utterly indifferent to what the 
Chilean Government bas done and is doing to the American farmer. 


INSUFFICIENT SPECIFICATIONS AND LIMITATIONS IN THE BILL 


From the beginning of the Muscle Shoals project in 1916, when by 
the terms of the law the property was dedicated to national defense 
in time of war and to the production of nitrates or other products 
useful in the manufacture of fertilizers, there have been certain funda- 
mental and prevailing principles governing the action of the commit- 
tee of the Congress and controlling the public opinion of the country. 
The first formal expression of these ideas bears date of April 24, 1922, 
and is as follows: 
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MUSCLE SHOALS 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 24, 1922. 

It is the judgment of this subcommittee that any proposition for 
the purchase, lease, or use of the Muscle Shoals property of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall be based upon the following as funda- 
mentals and essentials: 

1. That the property shall at all times be subject to the absolute right 
and control of the Government for the production of nitrates or other 
ammunition components of munitions of war, and that nitrate plant 
No. 2 must be kept available therefor by the purchasers, lessees, or 
users of the property. 

2. That the purchasers, lessees, or users of the property shall be obli- 
gated in the strictest terms to the manufacture and sale to the public of 
fertilizers in time of peace. 

3. That any proposal for the purchase, lease, or use of the Muscle 
Shoals property of the United States Government must be for the entire 
property except the so-called Gorgas plant and the transmission line 
therefrom. 

FRANK L. GREENE. 
Joun F. MILLER. 
RICHARD WAYNE PARKER 

(So far as it goes). 

Percy E, Quin. 
WILLIAM C. WRIGHT, 

The next expression of these principles is found in the majority report 
of the commission appointed by President Coolidge on March 26, 1925. 
The concluding statement of the majority of that commission is as 
follows: 


“CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


“It is the mature judgment of the undersigned members of the in- 
quiry that the Muscle Shoals property is primarily a part of our national 
defense and we are convinced that this view is generally shared by the 
people of the United States. It is obvious that when these plants are 
needed for the production of munitions in time of war they will be 
needed quickly. The Government should, therefore, hold the title to 
the plants and prevent their being so changed as to make impracticable 
their immediate conversion for the manufacture of munitions, and ar- 
rangements should be made that will assure the maintenance of a 
trained operating force. ‘These needs can best be served, in our judg- 
ment, by operating the plants. Fortunately, the plants are of such a 
character that they can render an important peace-time service to agri- 
culture, and this vast expenditure of the Government need not remain 
idle or unproductive. 

“We therefore unhesitatingly recommend legislation be enacted by 
Congress to lease this property on such terms as have been herein 
enumerated, and in event of failure to obtain a lease the President 
should have authority to cause these plants to be immediately operated 
as a Government enterprise. 

“It is with great reluctance that we turn toward Government opera- 
tion, being well advised of all of the infirmities inherent in such an 
undertaking. The great investment of the Government at Muscle 
Shoals, however, the importance of its continued maintenance as a part 
of our national defense, the crying need of agriculture for more and 
cheaper fertilizer, and the favorable opportunity for meeting that need, 
all compel us to disregard our prejudices, for we are convinced that to 
longer permit this great investment to stand idle when it can be of 
such great service to our people would be little less than a public 
calamity. 

“Delay in this case is expensive. Legislative action is imperative. 

“Dated this 14th day of November, 1925. 

“Joun C. MCKENZIE. 
“ NATHANIEL B, DIAL. 
“R. F. Bower.” 

The next expression of these same ideas is found in the House Con- 
current Resolution No. 4, adopted by the Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, 1926, and is as follows: 

“ Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a joint committee, to be known as the Joint Committee on Muscle 
Shoals, is hereby established, to be composed of three members to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and three members to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives from the Committee on Military 
Affairs.” 

“The committee is authorized and directed to conduct negotiations for 
a lease or leases (but no lease or leases shall be recommended which 
do not guarantee and safeguard the production of nitrates and other 
fertilizer ingredients mixed or unmixed primarily as hereinafter pro- 
vided) of the nitrate and power properties of the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., including the quarry properties at Waco, Ala., 
for the production of nitrates primarily and incidentally for power 
purposes, such power to be equitably distributed between the communi- 
ties and States to which it may be properly transported, in order to 
serve national defense, agriculture, and industrial purposes, and upon 
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terms which so far as possible shall provide benefits to the Government 
and to agriculture equal to or greater than those set forth in II. R. 
518, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, except that the lease or leases 
shall be for a period not to exceed 50 years. 

“ Said committee shall have leave to report its findings and recommen- 
dations, together with a bill or joint resolution for the purpose of carry- 
ing them into effect, which bill or joint resolution shall, in the House, haye 
the status that is provided for measures enumerated in clause 56 of 
Rule XI: Provided, That the committee shall report to Congress not 
later than April 26, 1926: And provided further, That the committee 
in making its report shall file for the information of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, a true copy of all proposals submitted to it 
in the conduct of such negotiations.” 

The next expression of this same principle is found in the report of 
this committee to the Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, and dated 
March 3, 1927, and is as follows: 

“The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred sundry 
bills relating to Muscle Shoals, Ala., submit to the House a report con- 
taining the report of the subcommittee, which report was adopted by 
the full committee on March 3, 1927. 


“The chairman and members of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House: 


“Your subcommittee appointed February 2, 1927, to consider H. R. 
16396 and H. R. 16614, known, respectively, as the Reese bill and the 
Madden bill, both having reference to the disposition of Muscle Shoals, 
organized and proceeded to the discharge of its duties immediately after 
being appointed. 

“In considering the subject your subcommittee felt that the principal 
purpose of the Congress regarding Muscle Shoals is to safeguard the 
national defense, promote fertilizer production of substantial benefit to 
agriculture, and to secure the most beneficial public use of the power- 
generating facilities after the national defense and fertilizer manufac- 
ture purposes have been fully served. This purpose has been stressed 
in reports made on the subject by various committees of Congress, the 
joint commission, and the President of the United States. 

“Having in mind this fundamental purpose in its consideration of the 
two offers, your subcommittee also felt bound by the following limita- 
tions placed upon it by the full committee: 

“t1, That the property shall at all times be subject to the absolute 
right and control of the Government for the production of nitrates or 
other ammunition components of munitions of war and that nitrate 
plant No. 2 must be kept available therefor by the purchasers, lessees, 
or users of the property. 

„2. That the purchasers, lessees, or users of the property shall be 
obligated in the strictest terms to the manufacture and sale to the 
public of fertilizers in time of peace. 

“*3. That any proposal for the purchase, lease, or use of the Muscle 
Shoals property of the United States Government must be for the entire 
property except the so-called Gorgas plan and the transmission line 
therefrom, 

4. In the consideration of any offers for Muscle Shoals that it be a 
prerequisite that such offer contain a stipulation that the lessee, opera- 
ting agency, or owner, as the case may be, be required to return to, or 
account for to, the Government, either in cash or by way of reduction in 
the price of the fertilizer manufactured, the profits from the sale of 
power which would have been used in the manufacture of fertilizer in 
ease there had been no discontinuance in the manufacture thereof; that 
the manufacture of fertilizer may be discontinued only when there shall 
be such excess accumulation of fertilizer stocks as shall be in excess 
of the reasonable or prospective demands for such fertilizer, and such 
manufacture shall be resumed upon reduction to a reasonable degree of 
such accumulated stock of fertilizer. 

“*5. That any bid must contain a provision for the forfeiture of the 
power rights and fertilizer provisions if there is any failure to produce 
nitrates in the amount of at least 40,000 tons per year, provided that 
such forfeiture as may not be due to the neglect, misconduct, or fault 
of the lessee shall not include the loss of the reasonable value of the 
property at the time of the forfeiture, but the lessee shall be reim- 
bursed by the Government for the reasonable value of such property 
then and there belonging to the lessee and essential to the operation 
of the plants.’ 

“After full and careful consideration, including discussions on both 
propositions with representatives of the respective bidders, your sub- 
committee has reached the unanimous decision that neither of the offers 
as embodied in the two bids considered, either as originally introduced 
or as amended by representatives of the respective bidders following dis- 
cussion in the subcommittee, meet all the fundamental principles berein- 
before enumerated, and in their present forms neither sufficiently safe- 
guards all the public interests involved. 

“Your subcommittee has agreed unanimously that the principle and 
limitations noted in this report should be held as fundamental and any 
proposed legislation submitted to Congress for consideration at the next 
session should contain provisions based on these fundamentals. 

“Your subcommittee is also of the opinion and submits to the com- 
mittee that unless by the time Congress convenes for the Seventieth 
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Congress a bid is received which more fully and satisfactorily meets 
the conditions and limitations set forth in this report, an effort should 
be made to secure an operating contract for the production of fertilizer 
at Muscle Shoals, and in default thereof this committee should give the 
matter of operation at Muscle Shoals by a Government corporation full 
and careful consideration. 

“The subcommittee unanimously agreed that the committee be advised 
that it is the sense of the subcommittee that no preliminary permit 
be granted by the Federal Power Commission at Cove Creek, or any 
other point which might affect the Muscle Shoals project, until after 
the expiration of the next session of Congress. 

“It was also unanimously agreed that the Secretary of War be re- 
quested to allot a sufficient amount from ayailable funds for the 
Government engineers to make a preliminary investigation and survey 
of the Cove Creek Dam proposition, including borings, and that such 
work be actively prosecuted so that a report to Congress can be made 
thereon at the beginning of the next session. It is also the sense of 
your subcommittee that any money expended by the Government in this 
preliminary work, including borings at Cove Creek, should be repaid 
to the Government by any licensee to whom a license might hereafter 
be granted by the Federal Power Commission, in case the Government 
should not build the dam at Cove Creek. 

“It is recommended that the stenographie report of the hearings and 
discussions held by the subcommittee, together with data pertinent to 
the subject filed with the subcommittee, be printed with a proper index 
for the information of the committee and the Members of Congress. 

“For the information of the members of the committee there is made 
a part of this report the proposed legislation with original language elim- 
inated or changed indicated by stricken-through type and new language 
inserted indicated by italics. Proposed amendments not agreed to by the 
representatives of the bidders will be found in the printed hearings. 

W. Frank JAMES. 

“ HARRY WUEZBACH. 

“J. MAYHEW WAINWRIGHT. 
“ NOBLE J. JOHNSON. 

“ HUBERT F. FISHER, 

W. C. WRIGHT. 

“J. J. McSwaty,” 


These are the general principles that have become fandamental in 
my thinking on this subject, and I believe the country will be shucked 
by finding that some of them at least are now partially disregarded. I 
am not a blind worshiper of the past, and I recognize the full value of 
any ideas introduced and any suggestions coming from persons that bave 
not been long habituated by a fixed manner of thinking on the subject. 
At the same time, in view of the peculiar nature of this project, in view 
of its essential unity, in view of its constituting an important, essential, 
indispensable part of our national defense program, I am still per- 
suaded that the views of our predecessors on the committee, and the 
views that have prevailed in the committee since I became a member 
thereof up to the present modification of these views, are justified by 
reason, common sense, and business experience. 


BOARD NECESSARY TO NEGOTIATE LEASE 


I fully concur in that feature of the bill setting up a board to 
negotiate the terms of a lease, but, as above indicated, think that 
the board should be a permanent body and should therefore be con- 
firmed by the Senate. Several years ago I became convinced that it 
would be impossible for the two Houses of Congress ever to negotiate 
the terms of a lease for this property. 1 therefore frequently an- 
nounced this conclusion and expressed an intention of formulating a 
bill setting up a board to negotiate and execute the lease subject to 
specifications and limitations so definite and clear that the original 
ideas of the Congress with reference to these properties could not be 
frustrated. I did prepare such a bill and the same appears in the form 
of a committee print dated April 15, 1930. Later I revised the same 
somewhat by way of clarifying and amplifying the same, and it now 
appears as H. R. 12097. That bill represents my individual views as 
to the limitations and requirements that should be imposed on the 
board. In the bill reported by the majority of the committee 1 fear 
there is too wide a discretion vested in the board. The board has 
almost as much power to deal with these Government properties as the 
individual citizen has in dealing with his own property. It is con- 
tended by those directly responsible for the bill that these ample powers 
and this great latitude are necessary in order to enable the board to 
effectuate a lease. I know that these gentlemen are sincere in this 
contention, and I merely submit most respectfully that they are mis- 
taken. There is no such urgent necessity for the swift and certain 
execution of a lease as to justify our taking the chances of making a 
serious mistake. 

Having studied the problem very carefully for about eight years, 
having attended all the hearings within that time, having made an 
earnest effort to accomplish leases with proposed private operations, 
I am clearly of the opinion that the limitations and restrictions 
imposed upon the board under the terms of H. R. 12097 would not 
prevent the negotiation of a lease for the entire property, and that 
is especially true, if the alternative provision for operation of the 
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properties by the board in the event of failure to execute such lease 


is coupled with the lease authorization in the same bill. I fully 
sympathize with the opposition to Government operation. I would 
turn to it most reluctantly. But I believe if we say in one and the 
same bill, unless private persons are willing to lease these properties 
upon the fair and reasonable terms that we set down, being such 
terms as we have all agreed upon for the last eight years or more, 
then the property shall be operated by the board. This wili be a 
very persuasive and perhaps compelling consideration in the minds 
of both the board and prospective lessees, in hastening negotiations 
and in concluding a lease. 


WHAT THE SPECIFICATIONS SHOULD BE 


The law shouid insure the financial responsibility of any lessee by 
requiring the lessee to deposit at least $10,000,000 in such securities 
and with such trustee as would satisfy the board of the absolute and 
undisputed financial solvency and good faith of the lessee. In the 
next place, the law should require the lessee to fix nitrogen and te 
convert the same into nitrogenous plant food available as a fertilizer 
by direct application to the soil, in fixed quantities to be specified in 
the law and to be increased at fixed periods of time by fixed amounts 
until the maximum production capacity of both nitrate plants Nos. 
1 and 2 has been reached. Of course, there should be ample authority 
granted to the lessee to change the process of fixing nitrogen in either 
or both of said plants, or to establish- other plants on the same prop- 
erty for that purpose, but the amounts to be produced should not be 
left to the discretion of the board. Of course, the law should provide 
that if the nitrogenous fertilizer will not sell in sufficient volume to 
take practically the entire output of said plants, then the plants need 
not be operated so long as a stipulated minimum is kept in storage. 
Furthermore, the President should not be authorized upon the recom- 
mendation of the board to release the lessee from any of the require- 
ments of the law or of the leases. If in the progress of science or 
under great economic changes the lessee can not succeed with any 
part of the project—for illustration, with the fertilizer feature—then 
Congress alone should exercise the discretion to release a lessee from 
the terms of his contract. 

However, I have always favored a provision of law that if a lessee 
makes an honest effort in good faith to make a success of the fer- 
tilizer feature at Muscle Shoals, and if for any reason beyond his 
control the fertilizer feature fails, then the lessee should be released 
by Congress, and should also be reimbursed for the reasonable value 
of any property that the lessee might have placed upon the land of 
the Government for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
lease. It would be more economical for the Government to thus have 
the lessee make the experiment and to fail than it would be for the 
Government itself to make the experiment and fail. The Government 
would thus own whatever plant and machinery the lessee might have 
installed, and it would only be a fair and reasonable inducement for 
the execution of a lease. Such was the opinion of the committee in 
its report of March 3, 1927. 


SOME FAVORABLE POINTS 


Candor compels the admission that, if the exact quantity of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer to be produced were unequivocally and absolutely 
stipulated, the bill has several favorable features as to fertilizer, and 
has some features more fayorable to agriculture than any bill that 
has been seriously considered since the Ford offer was before Congress. 

(a) The limitation of 8 per cent profit on the turnover is such as to 
induce the lessee to turn out the greatest quantity of fertilizer con- 
sistent with the capacity of the plants and with the demands of the 
trade. For every dollar's worth of fertilizer he manufactures and sells, 
he gets S cents clear profit. 

(b) Exceedingly important in the matter of the cost of fertilizer is 
the provision requiring a bilateral audit to be made each year of the 
cost of fertilizer for the purpose of fixing the price. It is my belief 
that under the set-up of this bill nitrogenous fertilizers can be pro- 
duced and sold at somewhere between 25 and 40 per cent less than 
fertilizers containing the same kind and the same percentage of plant 
food are now being sold at. To insure this reduction in the selling 
price of nitrogenous plant food the bill contemplates an impartial 
ascertainment and decision of the costs of preduction. This is insured 
by the appointment of one production engineer by the lessee and 
another production engineer by the President on behalt of the public, 
and these two shall work in connection with a certified public ac- 
countant to be chosen by them, and in the event of any dispute 
among them as to the elements and proper items of cost they shall 
select a third production engineer, and after hearing all the facts and 
arguments for both sides, he shall render a decision. Each annual 
audit shall be filed with the Secretary of Agriculture and preserved 
for purposes of comparison and for checking in the future. This is a 
most valuable provision. 

(e) According to the long-standing decision of the committee and of 
Congress, credit shall be allowed as against the cost of manufacturing 
fertilizer, for any profit arising from the sale of power during any period 
of temporary suspension in the manufacture of fertilizer. It is also 
provided that if the lessee installs any new process or method of fixing 
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nitrogen and of preparing the same for use as a fertilizer and if such 
new installation or method results in an economy of power, then such 
economy shall be divided equally between the lessee, to encourage him 
to make such change, and the fertilizer account, in order to give agri- 
culture the benefit of such economy. 

(d) An entirely new and highly valuable suggestion is contained in 
the direction that secondary power shall be employed wherever the same 
can be economically done, either by firming the same up by the use of 
supplementary steam power or by the periodic employment of secondary 
power. As the consumption of fertilizer is periodic, being used almost 
exclusively in the southern tier of States during the spring and summer, 
the production thereof can also be made periodic, If the period of pro- 
duction is made to fit the period of greatest volume of water in the 
Tennessee River which usually extends from the late fall to the late 
spring, then there should be a still greater economy in the production of 
such fertilizer. 

(e) The stipulation that no charge shall be made against the lessee 
for the ammonization of nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2 so long as they 
are employed in the fixation of nitrogen for agricultural purposes, is 
highly advantageous to fertilizer. It is a perfectly fair proposition 
because the bill requires that those parts of nitrate plants No. 1 and 
No. 2 which are employed for the oxidation of ammonia in the pro- 
duction of nitric acid and of ammonium nitrate, shall be maintained 
in good condition by the lessee and ready at all times to be employed 
for such purpose, for the making of the ingredients of explosives for 
ammunition purposes. Thus the lessee is obligated to keep up, ready 
for use at all times, what is virtually an arsenal, and an essential 
feature of national defense. In fact, the whole project of fixing nitro- 
gen is essential to national defense. Fortunately and happily the more 
nitrogen we fix for agriculture the better prepared we are in that 
respect for war. There is no other situation analogous to it. This 
dual use of the plants at Muscle Shoals, this peace-time purpose and 
war-time mission, is similar to the supposed case of where a ship would 
be useful for peace time in carrying commerce and in war for fighting 
battles. Tt is also similar to what would be the case if an army were 
useful in peace times for producing crops, or for manufacturing products, 
or for carrying on useful and valuable education, and at the same time 
be thus better prepared for the conduct of war in that event. For these 
reasons, the Muscle Shoals project is unique and stands separate and 
apart from any other thing connected with our national-defense pro- 
gram. In view of the supreme importance of agriculture and of our 
absolute dependence upon agricultural products both in peace and in 
war, it is highly proper that every reasonable encouragement should be 
provided in the lease for the fixing of nitrogen during all the years of 
peace. 

(f) The provision that the lessee shall not charge for any patent 
rights belonging to it, or to any of its officers or to any of its sub- 
sidiary or allied corporations or to their officers, is a wise protection 
against abuse. Furthermore, such patent rights as may be purchased 
for the purpose of producing fertilizer ingredients more economically 
shall be charged as plant account and thus distribute the cost of such 
patent rights through a long period of time. 

(g) It will also be noted that the lessee shall be bound to carry on 
laboratory experiments to ascertain what, if anything, can be done 
to produce fertilizers more economically and in general to establish 
agriculture on a scientific basis. In fact, the entire plant is one huge 
laboratory that will prove of vast value to agriculture, and especially 
in breaking the power of the world trust in nitrogen, and especially 
in casting off the yoke that the Chilean Government and the Chilean 
nitrate producers have fixed upon the necks of American farmers. 

(h) The right of visitation at any time by the representatives of 
the War Department and of the Department of Agriculture, in order 
to keep abreast of the progress being made in the Muscle Shoals 
properties in connection with the fixation and processing of nitrogen, 
must prove exceedingly valuable. While the information thus ob- 
tained is not to be published, it will become indirectly and eventually 
the property of the scientific and industrial world and will thus prove 
of great benefit to the whole people, producers and consumers. 

(i) The right of recapture, both temporary and permanent, is abso- 
lutely protected by the provisions of the bill. In the event of war 
the President may by order take over the property without interference 
by any court and the Government shall be liable only for the actual 
damages sustained by the lessee on account of such taking, not includ- 
ing any speculative damages, and the amount of such actual damages 
must be ascertained by proceedings in the Court of Claims. On the 
other hand, in the event of failure by the lessee to carry out the 
terms of the lease, the President may direct the Attorney General 
to institute suit In any United States district court having jurisdiction 
of the lessee, to declare the lease vacated and ended by reason of such 
failure and thus accomplish the permanent recapture of the property. 

(j) The manifest and reasonable provision that the lessee must be 
either an American citizen or a corporation owned and controlled by 
an American citizen and in the event of a failure in this requirement 
the President is to have the absolute and immediate right of reentry 
(by force if necessary) for the purpose of repossessing the property, 
and in such event there shall be no compensation paid to the lessee. 
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(k) The provision in section 11 whereby the power to lease is lim- 
ited to the prior or contemporaneous leasing of some part of the prop- 
erty whereby the lessee shall agree te the production of fertilizer bases 
or fertilizers as specified in subsection A of section 2. While this pro- 
vision is made necessary by reason of the proposed cutting up of the 
property into two or more parts and leasing the same to two or more 
lessees, and is a partial protection against the danger inherent in such 
plan, yet it is not a complete protection and if the bill becomes law 
in its present form the board must watch these dangers and hedge 
against them, or otherwise all hope for agricultural relief against the 
world monopoly in nitrogen may be abandoned. The danger lies in 
the possibility of the nitrate plants being leased to one or more per- 
sons, firms, or corporations that do not possess ample assets and 
whose financial solvency is not above question and who may not enter 
into the leases in good faith but merely as “straw men” or “ decoys ” 
in order to permit the leasing of the valuable power parts of the prop- 
erty. In such event the financially weak and morally faithless lessees 
of the nitrate plants might drop out of the picture very soon and the 
United States would be helpless. It is true there would be the per- 
formance bond on which the United States might, after long litigation, 
be able to colleet some money, but the money would be utterly insig- 
nificant in value when compared with the losses to agriculture. Fur- 
thermore, the Government would be unable to lease these same prop- 
erties to any other lessee in the face of the failure already made, and 
second, in view of the fact that the power and its privileges and bene- 
fits have already passed to another lessee and that lessee would prob- 
ably be unfriendly to the claims and admissions of agriculture. This 
way lies danger, and for this reason the entire property should be tied 
together and if not leased to the same person, firm, or corporation, 
the two or more lessees should certainly be mutual guarantors. If 
there were one lessee only, then the failure of the proyisions of the 
lease in any one important respect would justify the United States in 
recapturing the entire property. In like manner, if the lessees were 
mutual guarantors, no one lessee could drop out of the picture. Either 
all would sueceed or all would fail. It will be practically impossible 
for all to fail, in view of the magnitude of the power privileges. 


SAFETY CLAUSE 


Provision is made in the bill that the negotiations for leasing and 
the actual lease itself shall not be transacted in a dark chamber nor 
In a corner. The board is required to give the widest possible publicity, 
inviting proposals to lease. The board is also required to furnish any 
person on demand full information as to the appraised value of the 
property. It is further provided that at least 30 days shall elapse 
after the board and the lessee shall agree as to the terms of the lease 
before the same shall become effective by the written approval of the 
President. During this 30 days any citizen of the United States inter- 
ested in the subject, and having ground to think that a mistake is about 
to be made can either see the President or address a memorial or brief 
or other communication to the President, stating the reasons for such 
belief and warning the President against confirming by his approval 
the action of the board. 

SECOND ALTERNATIVE PROVISION 


I think, however, that there should not only be coupled with the 
authority to lease a provision that the same board shall commence the 
operation of the property at a fixed time, in the event that no satis- 
factory lease for the entire property should have been negotiated, but 
I also think that the bill should contain what may be rightly termed a 
“second alternative,” providing that the same board shall have author- 
ity even after it may commence the operation of the properties, to 
consider any proposal made to it for leasing the property, and if a 
satisfactory proposal be made and a lease be executed by the board, then 
that the lease should contain provisions for the lessee to take over the 
property as a going concern by paying for the stock in process and any 
stock on hand, so that there may be the minimum of interruption to 
the business. A transfer can be made from Government operation to 
private operation without the stopping of a single wheel or the reduc- 
tion of the fertilizer product by a single pound, 

FINAL DISPOSITION OF QUESTION DESIRABLE 

If the bill contained adequately definite stipulations and requirements 
for any lease to be executed by a continuing board to be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, and if in the same bill 
there were provisions for the board thus constituted to operate the 
property upon failure to execute a satisfactory lease within the time 
stipulated, and if in addition there was a provision, as above indicated, 
giving the board power and authority to execute a lease even after 
commencing Government operation, then every possible phase of this 
long-standing and many-sided problem would be settled legislatively. 
To provide now for the leasing only means that if a satisfactory lease 
is not made, the proposition must be before Congress again with all 
of its perplexing complications and undisputed difficulties, in about 18 
months. The question will then be the same as it is now, We are 
just as well prepared now to settle the entire proposition as we will 
be to settle it piecemeal 18 months from now. Under such a threefold 
disposition of the problem, every aspect of the question is met and 
settled. Undoubtedly the clear majority opinion is that Govern- 
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ment operation should be resorted to only as a last resort. But the 
power in the board to commence Government operation will give momen- 
tum to negotiations looking to a lease. Also, after Government opera- 
tion commences, the power to make a lease will stimulate interest on 
the part of persons wishing to enter that field of business and wishing 
at the same time to be free from Government competition, From every 
point of view this threefold treatment of the proposal should be satis- 
factory and should command a prompt and overwhelming majority in 
both Houses, 
ECONOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESULTS 

Let us take a glimpse into the future of what will probably be the 
result of wise and rational action by the leasing board. If the prop- 
erty is leased to a concern financially responsible which intends in 
good faith to carry out the purposes of the act, then I can envisage a 
marvelous development in the whole Tennessee River region and 
even in adjacent sections. The first and direct result will be the 
production of a cheap nitrogeneous plant food which will demonstrate 
to the farmers and the business people of the United States the actual 
cost of fixing nitrogen and of processing the same for use as fertilizer, 
Judging by numerous estimates made by experts, the reduction will 
cut the present cost of nitrogen products from 25 to 40 per cent. 
This should break the power of the Chilean nitrate trust which has 
extracted tribute from the world and especially from the farmers of 
the United States, merely because Chile has a monopoly upon min- 
eral nitrate of soda. Two hundred and sixty-five million dollars has 
been paid into the public treasury of Chile as the export duty 
upon nitrate of soda exported to the United States alone. When to 
this is added the exports of nitrate of soda to other countries, especially 
prior to the World War, the total receipts by the Government of 
Chile for such export tax must amount to more than a Dillion dollars. 
Thus the people of Chile have shifted a large part of their tax burden 
upon the shoulders of the people of other nations, merely because 
they possess a natural monopoly in an essential commodity vitally 
important in both peace and war. 

In the next place, to ascertain the actual cost of producing such 
synthetic nitrogen for agricultural purposes will help to crush the 
world-wide Nitrogen Trust. At present the world price of nitrogen 
follows along and barely below the price of Chilean nitrate. Thus a 
monopoly on mineral nitrogen and a monopoly on synthetic nitrogen 
go hand in hand. If the United States Government can help break 
this trust team and set the farmers of this country free, it will be one 
of the greatest blessings that agriculture has ever received, 

Commencing with 10,000 tons of pure nitrogen, in such form and com- 
bination as the leasing board may specify and as the lessee may subse- 
quently decide to be most attractive to the farmer, the yolume of ferti- 
lizers produced will increase and will probably increase very rapidly. 
With the advantages given to the protection of agricultural nitrogen, it 
is my belief that the lessee will find production profitable to himself and 
therefore will be induced to increase the annual quantity. In order to 
dispose of such increased quantity, very naturally the lessee will resort 
to the reasonable and proper business method of combining nitrogen with 
phosphoric acid and, perhaps, with potash. Phosphate rock is found in 
great abundance in the Tennessee River Basin. This can be floated down 
the river and subjected to electric furnace methods at the time of the 
year when cheap secondary power is available, and thus phosphoric acid 
produced more cheaply than it is being produced to-day by the wet 
process. Then probably the potash shales in that section of the country 
can be economically treated so as to extract the potash for agricultural 
purposes and leave valuable by-products of high commercial value. 

It is entirely within the range of reasonable possibility that in 10 
or 15 years the whole fertilizer practices in America will be revolu- 
tionized. The unit cost of plant food will be cut from 25 to 40 per 
cent. The present annual fertilizer expenditure is about $230,000,000 
a year. Deduct 25 per cent of that and you have a saving of $56,000,000. 
Also the fertilizer will be more concentrated and there will be great 
saving in freight, in sacks, in hauling, and in handling, thus accomplish- 
ing another saving of at least $20,000,000 a year. We can thus reason- 
ably hope to realize an annual saving of $76,000,000 for the users of 
commercial fertilizer. 

INDUSTRIAL RESULTS 


But in the field of industry the results will surely be more marvelous 
and astonishing. The lessee will certainly find it advantageous to set 
up large establishments for the production of electrochemicals and 
ferro-alloys. In that section of the country are all the raw materials 
for the manufacture of chemicals and all steel products. At the same 
time numerous and valuable by-products will be manufactured. Further- 
more, there are 11 valuable dam sites between the Cove Creek Dam 
and the Wilson Dam, and the construction of the Cove Creek Dam 
will double the power available at each one of these dam sites. Within 
the next generation perhaps all of the dams in that stretch of the 
river will be constructed, and the power will be used not only at and 
near the dam, but will be sent in various directions to existing cities 
and towns and to new cities and towns within transmission distance. 

Thus the 1,000,000 horsepower to be found along that 300-mile sec- 
tion of the Tennessee River from Cove Creek to Wilson Dam will become 
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a great hive of industry. Perhaps millions of busy and industrious 
people will gather to use the electric energy there generated. New 
cities and towns will rise in places now unthought of. Many hundreds 
of millions of dollars will be invested in new plants and in new enter- 
prises, and proportionate profits will arise from these investments. From 
the day that earth is broken for the construction of the Cove Creek 
Dam, which will impound 3,000,000 acre-feet of water stretching over 
practically 60,000 acres, the largest artificial lake in the world, the eyes 
of the whole country will be turned upon that section and the foot- 
steps of millions will be directed toward the Tennessee Valley. Agri- 
culture in that section will thrive as never before, producing diversified 
crops and vegetables to feed the busy millions engaged in construction 
and in the conduct of industry. While such a picture dazzles the imagi- 
nation, it is backed up by reason and human probability, and based 
upon the commanding influence of cheap power. Power is the secret 
of modern industry. Modern industry is the impelling force of modern 
civilization. In this Tennessee River Valley, so rich in the quantity and 
variety of mineral deposits, will spring up some of the greatest indus- 
trial activities of the world. With a magnificent climate, with a pro- 
ductive soil, with a strong and virile population to draw from in the 
surrounding States, with a people devoted to the ideals of our Republic 
and to the principles of our Constitution, resolved to maintain and pre- 
serve order and justice, that section presents a promise of future develop- 
ment and prosperity comparable to what has taken place in a commer- 
cial and financial way on Manhattan Island. 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


But this bright picture will never be realized unless the leasing board 
uses great wisdom, profound business judgment, and unusual foresight 
in selecting the person or persons to whom the property may be leased 
and in prescribing the conditions under which the leases may be made. 
The financial responsibility of the lessees must be carefully scrutinized. 
If any newly organized concern, not now in business, offers to lease the 
property or any part thereof, the stock ownership and control of such 
new corporation must be thoroughly examined. I very much fear that 
hostile interests may organize some new corporation with the deliberate 
purpose of using it to help wreck the entire project, and especially to 
lease the nitrate plants and to operate them in such a way as to insure 
the defeat of the fertilizer project. Great caution must be exercised 
by the leasing board to prevent this result. 


H. R. 12097 
A bill to authorize the leasing of the Muscle Shoals property, upon 
certain terms and conditions, to provide for the national defense 
and for the regulation of interstate commerce, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted, ete.— 
TITLE I. LEASING PROVISIONS 


Secrion 1, That the board of directors hereinafter authorized to 
be appointed, and hereinafter described merely as the board, shall 
upon appointment and confirmation, proceed to organize as hereinafter 
directed, and shall first of all cause to be made a true and correct 
inventory of all the property now known as the Muscle Shoals project, 
including the Wilson Dam, described generally as Dam No. 2, nitrate 
plant No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, Waco Quarry together with all real 
estate and all other property belonging to the United States, in said 
vicinity, used or intended to be used in connection with said properties 
and generally understood and considered as part and parcel thereof ; 
and shall appraise the value thereof, and said appraisal shall be made 
upon the basis of the actual present commercial and economic value 
of said property, and said appraisal shall not include a reasonable 
allowance in the valuation of Dam No. 2 as a contribution for 
navigation, nor shall such appraisal include such part of nitrate plants 
Nos, 1 and 2 as is used, after the fixation of nitrogen, for the oxidation 
of such nitrogen in converting the same into nitric acid and nitrates 
for the reason that such parts of said nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2 are 
useful only in producing a component part of explosives for am- 
munition. 

That after all said property shall have been appraised, the board 
is hereby authorized and empowered for and during the period of 6 
months after said appraisal shall have been completed and shall have 
been approved by them, to enter into negotiations with any such 
person or persons, firm or corporation, that shall indicate a desire to 
lease said property for a period not exceeding 50 years; and the 
terms, conditions, and restrictions that shall be included in said 
lease, together with such other terms, conditions, and restrictions as 
shall appear to the board to be desirable and proper for the protection 
of the interests of the public and of the Government and consistent 
herewith, and in furtherance of the provisions and purposes of this 
act, shall be as follows: 4 

(a) That the property shall at all times be subject to the absolute 
right and control of the Government for the production of nitrates as 
ammunition components, and that nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 and/or 
their capacity equivalent and any other nitrogen-fixation plant or 
plants, using any method or process of fixation whatsoever that may 
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be installed by the lessee, together with any additions, alterations, 
and improvements that may be made upon nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 
2, shall at all times during the period ef said lease be kept available 
and in stand-by condition, ready and capable at all such times to be 
employed by the Government, or for the Government, in the produc- 
tion of nitrates or other explosive ammunition components. 

(b) That the lessee or lessees of said property shall be obligated in 
the strictest terms to the manufacture and sale to the public of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer complete and ready for use by the farmer by 
direct application to the soil and crops in concentrated form. 

(c) That any lease of the said Muscle Shoals property shall be for 
the entire plant as the same now exists, but not to include the naviga- 
tion locks, canals, and appurtenances thereof, and shall not include 
Dam No. 3 if and when the same shall be constructed, and shall not 
include the Cove Creek Dam if and when constructed, but the lessee 
shall be bound in the strictest terms to make additional compensation 
for increased primary power made available by the construction of 
Dam No. 3 and/or of Cove Creek Dam, either or both, as shall be here- 
inafter more specifically set forth, but the board shall operate Dam No. 
3 and Cove Creek Dam and their corresponding power houses and plants, 
as hereinafter directed. 

(d) That any such lease as may be entered into shall contain a clause 
or clauses providing and requiring that the lessee shall return to the 
Government in cash or account for the same by tbe reduction in the 
price of fertilizer or in fertilizer components part or parts, as the 
board shall decide and declare, for such profits from the sale of power 
which may result from the temporary and unavoidable discontinuance 
of the manufacture of fertilizer and/or fertilizer component part or 
parts, aud that such manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer parts may 
be discontinued only when there is an excess accumulation of fertilizer 
stocks unsold in excess of the reasonable and probable demands for such 
fertilizer, as found and declared by the board, and thereafter when such 
accumulated stocks shall have been reduced to a reasonable degree the 
lessee shall be bound to resume the manufacture of such fertilizers. 

(e) That any such lease shall provide absolutely and unequivocally 
for the forfeiture of all rights of the lessee in the event of the failure 
to keep in good faith its obligations under the terms of the lease, and 
the lessee shal] be bound by the lease to the production and manufacture 
of fixed nitrogen of a kind and quality and in a form available as plant 
food and capable of being applied directly to the soil in connection with 
the growth of crops, of 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per year for the 
first two years of said lease period, and 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen for 
the third and fourth years of the lease period, 30,000 tons per year for 
the fifth and sixth years of the lease period, 40,000 tons per year of 
fixed nitrogen for the seventh and eighth years of the lease period, and 
thereafter at least 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen for each and every year; 
and no diminution nor reduction of the amount of manufacture and fixa- 
tion of such nitrogen shall be permitted or allowable under any circum- 
stances, act of God, public enemy, and vis majeur strikes, lockouts and 
like unavoidable forces only excepted, except and unless the board shali 
find as a matter of fact that there is an excess amount of such fixed 
nitrogen on hand and in storage in excess of the reasonable and prob- 
able demands for same, and in such event the board shall have the power 
to permit by written order and authority the reduction in the volume of 
such nitrogen to be fixed and manufactured for any one year, subject 
to the condition herein stated that due credit and allowance shall be 
made for the use of such power otherwise, or the sale of such power, as 
shall be released by reason of such temporary discontinuance of the 
manufacture and fixation of nitrogen for agricultural use. 

(f) The board shall lease such properties only to such persons, firm, 
or corporation as shall be, in its judgment, best qualified and prepared 
to carry out the purposes of this act by the manufacture and sale at 
reasonable prices of fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concen- 
trated form, available as plant food and capable of being applied directly 
to the soil in the production of crops, the manufacture of electro- 
chemicals and ferro-alloys, and for the sale, transmission, and equitable 
distribution of such surplus power as may be developed at said plant, 
among the several States, counties, and municipalities within transmis- 
sion distance. Said fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concen- 
trated form to contain nitrogen of the gross aggregate volume and 
weight as are hereinbefore stipulated, shall be produced and sold by 
the lessee at a profit not exceeding 8 per cent above the actual cost 
of production, which shall include 6 per cent interest on any ferti- 
lizer-plant equipment installed by lessee at its expense, and such profit 
shall be based upon the cost of the turnover in production, and such 
cost shall be ascertained annually by a careful and thorough audit of 
the items of cost entering into the production of such fertilizer and/or 
fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form as above defined, and such 
audit shall be made annually by one reputable firm of certified account- 
ants selected by the lessee and by another reputable firm of certified 
public accountants selécted by the board, and these two shall work in 
eooperation and in conjunction at the same time and place in the 
anditing of such costs of producing such fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients in concentrated form; and in the event of any dispute or 
differences of opinion as to any item or items entering into such cost 


or correct method of accounting by the said two firms of certified public | 
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accountants employed in the auditing of such costs, a third firm of certi- 
fled public aecountants shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States upon certificate of such disagreement and difference of opinion, 
and the facts and figures relating to such dispute or disputes and 
differences of opinion shall be laid before such third firm of certified 
public accountants so appointed by the President, at a public hearing 
at which any person or persons having information of facts relating to 
such cost of manufacturing such finished fertilizer and/or fertilizer in- 
gredients in concentrated form, shall be heard, and after full hearing 
and oral argument or discussion by both sides the firm of certified public 
accountants so appointed by the President shall then and there render 
its decision and such decision shall be final as to the costs for such 
manufacture of fertilizer, and by adding 8 per cent thereto the price 
for the sale of such fertilizer shall be ascertained and fixed and publicly 
declared, and the actual expenses shall be paid by the lessee. 

(g) No lease shall be made to any person, firm, or corporation unless 
such person, firm, or corporation shall demonstrate by the deposit, sub- 
ject to the order of the board, of the sum of $10,000,000 in such place 
and of such forms of securities as shall satisfy the board of the abso- 
lute and undisputed solvency and good faith of the lessee, and of the 
financial ability of the lessee to carry out the terms of its lease; and if 
the lessee shall fail or neglect to carry out in good faith any of the 
terms and provisions of such lease, all such money and all such securi- 
ties representing money as shall have been deposited as herein directed 
shall be declared forfeited by the board for the use and benefit of the 
United States, and shall be applied in satisfaction of damages for such 
breach of contract, which are hereby declared to be liquidated damages, 
and if said $10,000,000 or any part thereof shall have been invested 
by the lessee in any buildings, machinery, equipment, or other property 
used in connection with the property hereby leased, then all such prop- 
erty shall be forfeited to the United States for the purposes herein 
stated. 

(h) If and when Dam No. 3 on the Tennessee River located about 15 
miles up said river from Dam No. 2, known as the Wilson Dam, shall 
be constructed by the United States Government in aid of navigation 
and of flood relief and for the purpose of increasing the primary power 
of the power-generating plant now belonging to the United States at 
Muscle Shoals, then the lessee and the board shall, respectively, ap- 
point competent engineers to ascertain the extent to which the existence 
of said Dam No. 3 shall increase the primary power at said Dam No. 
2, and the lessee shall be bound by the lease to pay to the United 
States Government the reasonable value of such increase of power as 
said engineers shall ascertain; and if said two engineers appointed by 
the board and the lessee, respectively, shall disagree either as to the 
amount whereby said power shall be increased or as to the value 
thereof, then the President of the United States upon certificate of 
such disagreement shall appoint a third engineer who shall hear the 
facts that shall be presented by both sides, and such facts as shall be 
presented by any other person having knowledge of the facts, at a 
public hearing, of which due notice shall be given, and after such hear- 
ing and after a full discussion by both sides, such engineer so ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States shall make decision and 
shall make public announcement of such decision, and such decision 
shall be final and binding on both parties, and the actual expenses shall 
be paid by lessee. 

(i) If and when the United States shall build a dam in and across 
Clinch River in the State of Tennessee, commonly designated as Cove 
Creek Dam, for the purpose of regulating ecommerce by promoting navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and of flood control, 
and for the purpose of increasing the value of its property now at 
Muscle Shoals, then the lessee shall be bound by the terms of said lease 
to pay to the United States Government the reasonable value of such 
increase of primary power at Wilson Dam as shall result from the 
construction and operation hy the Government of said dam in Cove 
Creek; and in order to ascertain the extent of such increase of primary 
power and the reasonable value thereof, the lessee and the board shall, 
respectively, appoint engineers to study the facts and to ascertain 
the extent of such increase of primary power, and the value thereof, 
and in the event of any disagreement by the said engineers so ap- 
pointed, and upon certificate of such disagreement, the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and directed to appoint a third 
engineer, who shall study the facts and shall at a public hearing hear 
the facts as the same shall be presented by both sides, including said 
engineers and any other person that may have knowledge of any facts 
relating to the question, and at such public hearing said engineer so 
appointed by the President of the United States shall make and render 
his decision and make public announcement thereof, and such decision 
shall be final and binding upon both parties, and the actual expenses 
shall be paid by lessee. 

(j) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of said lease to pay to 
the United States as rent for the use of said property a sum of money 
that shall represent 4 per cent per annum upon the present ascertained 
and appraised value of said property so leased as herein required to be 
appraised, said payment to be made semiannually, and the lessee shall 
further be bound to keep the property in good condition and in a good 
state of repair, reasonable wear and tear and inevitable depreciation by 
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time excepted and loss by fire, flood, storm, earthquake, or other nat- 
ural disturbance excepted, and any failure by the lessee to make any 
of said payments or to pay semiannually for the value of the increase 
of power by reason of the construction of cither Dam No. 3 or the 
Cove Creek Dam, as herein specified, or for the failure and neglect 
of the lessee to keep, observe, and perform any of the other conditions 
and stipulations of the lease, shall operate as a forfeiture of all rights 
of the lessee under the lease, and upon such forfeiture the United States 
shall have the right upon the request of the board to institute by the 
Attorney General of the United States suit in any district court of the 
United States to declare the rights of the lessee forfeited and to eject 
the lessee from the premises and to put the United States, by its agent, 
the board, in possession thereof. 

(k) All power used by the lessee for the manufacture of fertilizer 
and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form shall be charged at the 
actual cost of production of such power, without including any profit to 
the lessee but including rental herein required to be paid, and such cost, 
including the auxiliary steam power employed to increase the volume of 
primary power, shall be ascertained annually and computed in the 
manner prescribed for ascertaining the costs of fertilizer and shall con- 
stitute one of the elements of such ascertainment of costs, Al that por- 
tion of the property that shall be used by the lessee for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen and for the conversion of same into plant food 
suitable for agricultural use by direct application to the soil and to the 
crops, shall be separately appraised in the manner herein prescribed for 
such appraisement, and in computing the costs of fertilizers only the 
rental herein required to be paid to the Government for such part of the 
entire plant as shall be used for such purpose shall be included and 
computed as one of the elements of the cost of such fertilizer and/or 
fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form, and the same shall not 
include any profit to lessee on account of the power so employed but 
including rental on the dam and steam-power plant. The lessee shall 
employ in its fertilizer-manufacture processes, or in such part of them as 
may be feasible and practicable, secondary power wherever and whenever 
available, because of its cheapness, when the board shall find that the 
use of such cheap secondary power shall reasonably enable the lessce to 
produce such fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form 
at a cost below what would be the cost if primary power exclusively were 
employed in producing and manufacturing the same. Primary power 
is hereby defined to be such power as shall be available from the com- 
bined and cooperating sources of water and the steam plant for 95 per 
cent of the time during any one year. 

(1) The lessee shall be authorized and permitted to construct new 
buildings and to enlarge the steam plant and install other hydro- 
generating units upon the land belonging to the Government at Muscle 
Shoals for use in connection with the fixation of nitrogen and the 
conversion thereof into fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in con- 
centrated form, and for the manufacture of electrochemicals, and for 
the manufacture of ferro-alloys, and upon the expiration of the period 
of the lease, if lessee shall have performed all of its covenants and 
agreements, the lessee shall be permitted to remove the machinery in 
said buildings installed and used by it for the purposes aforesaid, or 
to sell said machinery to the succeeding lessee or to the Government, 
but the lessee shall not remove the steam plant or generating units 
installed by it, nor the buildings nor any outside fixtures, equipment, 
appliances, such as power-transmission lines, railroad tracks, water 
and gas pipes, and other such property, including warehouses, storage 
tanks, and storage bins, nor shall the lessee remove any house or 
machinery installed therein and used for any purpose other than the 
purposes above stipulated, but all such property belonging to the 
lessee and constructed upon the land of the Government, and all 
machinery, equipment, fixtures, and appliances installed and used 
in connection herewith, shall belong absolutely and in fee simple to 
the Government as a part of its property, but this shall not include 
stock in process, nor manufactured products, nor its tools, imple- 
ments, and instruments, nor its office furniture and fixtures, which 
lessee may remove. 

(m) The board shall have the right and it shall be its duty to ad- 
vise the lessee from time to time, as it shall see fit, as to the nature, 
kind, and quality and composition of the fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients in concentrated form to be manufactured by lessee, so that 
same shall be reasonably acceptable to the consuming public, either as 
a dilute fertilizer or in concentrated form, as the board may require 
and the trade demand; and if the lessee shall refuse to comply with 
such advice, and if in consequence of such refusal the fertilizer product 
or products of the lessee shall not be sold in sufficient volume to justify 
the continuance of its manufacture in the yolume herein required, and 
if the manufacture of such fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients shall 
thereafter be discontinued by the lessee, the board shall thereupon 
have the right to request the United States Attorney General on behalf 
of the Government to institute proceedings in any district court of the 
United States to declare the lease to be null and void on account of the 
failure of the principal and paramount purpose of the lease, and in con- 
sidering such facts as shall be alleged by the Government in the suit, 
the court may consider the refusal of the lessee to follow the advice of 
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the board in the matters herein mentioned, as some evidence upon the 
issue of good faith or bad faith of the lessee. 

(u) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of the lease to recondition 
nitrate plant No. 1 so that the same may be effective and useful in the 
fixation of nitrogen by direct synthesis and to operate the same to 
capacity for that purpose so as to increase the volume of nitrogen 
available for agricultural purposes, and the demands of agriculture 
being supplied, then for industrial purposes. The lessee shall be bound 
by the terms of the lease to use all of the primary hydraulic power now 
available at Dam No. 2 for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; and 
if the demands, first, of agriculture and, second, of industry for nitro- 
gen and nitrogen products shall be sufficient to justify the same, the 
lessee shall also employ the available steam power in connection with 
secondary hydraulic power to enable the lessee to increase the quantity 
of such nitrogen and nitrogen products. 

(o) The lessee shall be bound to determine by research, whether by 
means of the electric-furnace methods and industrial chemistry or other- 
wise, there may be produced on a commercial scale fertilizer compounds 
of higher grade and at lower prices than farmers and other users of 
commercial fertilizers have in the past been able to obtain, and to 
determine whether in a broad way the application of electricity and 
industrial chemistry may accomplish for the agricultural industry of 
the Nation what these forces and sciences have accomplished in an 
economical way for other industries; and the lessee shall be bound to 
conduct experimental researches to ascertain whether or not by a ĉom- 
pound and mutually reacting process or method of manufacturing it is 
practical and economical to employ as raw materials phosphate rock, 
and coal, limestone, and potash shale in producing a concentrated fer- 
tilizer containing three elements of plant food, to wit, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and potash, in useful proportion and in available form, and 
at reasonable cost. 

(p) No lease shall be made to any person, firm, or corporation except 
to American citizens and to a corporation owned and controlled by 
American citizens, and the lease shall provide that if at any time 
the lessee or the lessee corporation shall cease to be under the direct, 
free, and legal control of American citizens, then all rights under the 
lease shall immediately cease, and the United States by order of the 
President shall have the right of reentry and recapture without any 
compensation whatever to the lessee on any account whatsoever. 

(q) The Muscle Shoals property hereby and herein authorized to be 
leased shall not include the navigation facilities, including the canal, 
the locks, the lifts, and any other appliances and equipment now exist- 
ing or hereafter to be installed in aid of navigation, on the Tennessee 
River, and/or its tributaries. 

(r) The sale and distribution of fertilizer and/or fertilizer in- 
gredients shall be subject to and in accordance with general regulations 
to be formulated and promulgated by the board. In said regulations 
formulated by the board preference shall be given in the way of sales 
and deliveries, first to farmers or groups of farmers, or cooperative farm 


associations, and next to States and State agencies engaged in buying, 


mixing, selling. and distributing fertilizers for farmers; and any surplus 
left over after these priority claims are supplied may be sold to fertilizer 
manufacturers, mixers, and dealers, 

(s) The lessee shall be bound upon the requisition of the Secretary of 
War, or the Secretary of the Navy, to manufacture for and to sell to 
the United States in peace nitrogenous contents of explosives at a cost 
not exceeding 4 per cent, based upon the same methods of accounting 
and calculation as are applied for the ascertaining of the costs and the 
fixing of the prices of fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients. There 
shall be reserved to the Government of the United States, in case of 
war or national emergency declared by Congress, the right to take pos- 
session of all or any part of the property described and leased py au- 
thority of this act for the purpose of manufacturing explosives or the 
nitrogenous contents of explosives or for other war purposes; but if 
the Government shall exercise this right it shall pay to the lessee fair 
and reasonable actual damages that it may suffer by reason of such tak- 
ing by not including profits or speculative damages, and the amount of 
such actual damages shall be fixed in proceedings instituted in the 
United States Court of Claims by the lessee, or its assigns, in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations prescribed by that court for such 
proceedings. 

(t) The lessee shall not charge in the cost of the manufacture of 
fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients any sum of money whatsoever for 
the use of any patents or patent process belonging to or controlled by it 
or belonging to or controlled by any officer or agent of it, or belonging 
to or controlled by any affiliated or subsidiary corporation, or belonging 
to or controlled by any agent of any subsidiary or affiliated corporation, 
and the lessee shall not purchase any patent right or process or contract 
to pay any royalty for the use of any such patent right or patent proc- 
ess without the previous authority and consent of the board as to the 
amount to be paid for such patent right or patented process or for the 
right to employ any such patent right or patented process. 

(u) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of its lease to submit 
annually to the board a list of all of the officers, agents, and employees, 
and charged as a part of the costs of manufacturing fertilizer and/or 
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fertilizer ingredients, and the board shall have the right to criticize and 
protest against any salary or salaries that may be paid for said pur- 
pose; and if the lessee shall fail to meet the reasonable criticisms of 
the board and shall fail to satisfy the board as to the reasonableness of 
any salary or salaries finally fixed, and if the fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients manufactured and offered for sale by the lessee are not pur- 
chased by the consuming public in sufficiently large volume to take the 
capacity production of the lessee, and if in consequence thereof a dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of such fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients shall result, and if the United States Government by its 
Attorney General shall at the request of the board institute proceedings 
to declare the lease null and yoid for these reasons, along with any 
other reasous, then such failure of the lessee to reduce the salaries paid 
to its said officers, agents, and employees, in accordance with the pro- 
test of the board, shall be considered by the court as a circumstance 
bearing upon the good faith or bad faith of the lessee, 

(v) The lessee shall have the right to install an addition to the 
steam plant built along and in connection with nitrate plant No. 2, and 
to use the power produced by such addition, estimated to be 40,000 
horsepower, in connection with secondary power developed at Wilson 
Dam No. 2, and in such event the lessee shall be bound to pay to the 
United States the reasonable value of such secondary power thus made 
available for use as primary power; and if the lessee and the board 
shall be unable to agree upon the reasonable value of such secondary 
hydraulic power, they shall each appoint a competent and disinterested 
engineer, and if these two engineers fail to agree, then the President of 
the United States shall appoint a third engineer who shall consider the 
facts and hear arguments presented by both sides and after such hear- 
ing, shall, within a reasonable time, render his decision in writing and 
the same shall be binding, final, and conclusive upon all parties. In like 
manner if the lessee shall build at its own expense any other steam 
plant for use in connection with secondary pewer so as to increase the 
total volume of primary power, then in such case the lessee shall be 
bound to pay to the board the reasonable value of such secondary 
hydraulic power, and in the event of dispute the amount shall be 
ascertained and fixed in the manner above prescribed. 

(w) In general, the parties to the lease, the Attorney General, and 
the courts shall at all times construe the lease in the light of the 
powers and duties hereinafter conferred upon the board for the purposes 
of accomplishing the aims and objects of this act, and it shall be the 
general purpose and intent of the lease to effectuate and carry out the 
purposes and reasons for this act as a whole, and of section 124 of 
national defense act of June 3, 1916. 

(x) If and when the board shall have negotiated the terms of a 
lease with any person, firm, or corporation the parties shall prepare 
a draft of said lease in conformity with the provisions of this act and 
of the powers herein contained and of the purposes herein expressed, 
but before signing, executing, and delivering the same such draft shall 
be submitted by letter of the board and of the lessee to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who shall permit inspection of the same 
and furnish copies thereof to public press or any citizen of the United 
States who shall apply for same, and if written objections to any por- 
tion or portions of said lease shall be filed with the Attorney General 
within 20 days after the lease shall have been submitted to him, he 
sball thereupon fix a time, not more than 10 days deferred, and place 
for a hearing of any and all such objections as may be made and shall 
within 10 days after such hearing render his conclusions and opinion 
in writing, and the same shall be binding on all parties, except the 
proposed lessce, who shall be privileged to refuse to conclude the lease, 
If negotiations are thereupon renewed, and if a new draft shall be 
agreed upon between the parties, then like proceedings shall be had 
before the Attorney General with the like result. 

(y) If the board shall fail to negotiate, execute, and conclude a lease 
for the Muscle Shoals property within six months after its appraisement 
of said property shall have been completed, then the board shall proceed 
to operate the plant pursuant to the powers and directions of this act. 
Nevertheless, if at any time after the expiration of said six months’ 
period and after such operation of said property by the board shall have 
been commenced, any person, firm, or corporation shall offer to negotiate 
with the board for the lease of the property subject to all the pro- 
visions and limitations herein contained, the board shall consider 
the offer, and if the board shall be able to agree with the pros- 
pective lessee as to the terms and conditions of a lease, then a 
draft thereof shall be submitted to the Attorney General of the United 
States and the like proceedings be followed as set forth in the preceding 
section. If the board shall fail to negotiate a lease and shall refuse to 
accept the offer of any proposed lessee, the board shall nevertheless 
report the offer as a part of its annual report and shall state in writing 
its reasons for refusing the same. If the board shall negotiate, con- 


clude, and execute a lease at any time after the board shall have com- 
menced the operation of the property pursuant to the powers herein 
contained and subject to all the provisions and limitations herein con- 
tained, then the board shall, as a part of said lease, include an agree- 
ment on the part of the lessee to pay for the appraised value of any 
additions or alterations that shall have been made to and upon the prop- 
erty by the board, and to pay for the appraised value of all raw material 
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on hand, of all stock in process and of all manufactured products, and 
the lessee shall thereupon be put in possession of the property without 
any interruption whatever to the operation of same as a going concern. 

SEC. 2. Organization of the board: There is hereby created a body 
corporate by the name of the “ Muscle Shoals Corporation of the United 
States” (hereinafter referred to as the corporation). The board of 
directors first appointed shall be deemed the incorporators and the in- 
corporation shall be held to have been effected from the date of the 
first meeting of the board. 

SEC. 3. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (herein referred 
to as the board) shall be composed of three members, not more than two 
of whom shall be members of the same political party, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
The board shall organize by electing a chairman, vice chairman, and 
other officers, agents, and employees, and shall proceed to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

(b) The terms of office of the members first taking office after the 
approval of this act shall expire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the second year, one at the end 
of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after the 
date of approval of this act. A successor to a member of the board 
shall be appointed in the same manner as the original members and 
shall have a term of office expiring six years from the date of the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed, 

(c) Any Member appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the board so long as there shall be two members 
in office shall not impair the powers of the board to execute the func- 
tions of the corporation, and two of the members in office shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 

(e) Each of the members of the board shall be a citizen of the United 
States and shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per day for 
each day that he shall be actually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board, to be paid by the corporation as current 
expenses, not to exceed, however, 150 days for the first year after the 
date of the approval of this act, and not to exceed 100 days in any 
year thereafter. Members of the board shall be reimbursed by the cor- 
poration for actual expenses (including traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses) incurred by them while in the performance of the duties vested 
in the board by this act. 

(f) No director shall have any financial interest in any public-utility 
corporation engaged in the business of distributing and selling power to 
the public nor in any corporation engaged in the manufacture, selling, 
or distribution of fixed nitrogen, or any ingredients thereof, nor shall 
any member have any interest in any business that may be adversely 
affected by the success of the Muscle Shoals project as a producer of 
concentrated nitrogenous fertilizers. 

(g) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the cor- 
poration. 

TITLE Il. OPERATION BY THE BOARD 


Section. 1. (a) If the board shall have not executed and delivered a 
lease within the time herein specified, and subject to the terms herein 
set forth, then in that event only shall the following provision with 
reference to the operation of the Muscle Shoals property by the board 
become effective, but in such event the board shall proceed to execute 
the powers and directions hereinafter conferred. 

(b) The chief executive officer of the corporation shall be a general 
manager, who shall be responsible to the board for the efficient conduct 
of the business of the corporation. The board shall appoint the general 
manager, and shall select a man for such appointment who has demon- 
strated his capacity as a business executive. The general manager shall 
be appointed to hold office for 10 years, but he may be removed by the 
board for cause, and his term of office shall end upon repeal of this 
net, or by amendment thereof expressly providing for the termination 
of his office. Should the office of general manager become vacant for any 
reason, the board shall appoint his successor as herein provided. 

(c) The general manager shall appoint, with the advice and consent 
of the board, two assistant managers, who shall be responsible to him, 
and through him to the board. One of the assistant managers shall be 
a man possessed of knowledge, training, and experience to render him 
competent and expert in the production of fixed nitrogen. The other 
assistant manager shall be a man trained and experienced in the field of 
production and distribution of hydroelectric power. The general manager 
may at any time for cause remove any assistant manager and appoint 
his successor as above provided. He shall immediately thereafter make 
a report of such action to the board, giving in detail the reason therefor. 
He shall employ, with the approval of the board, all other agents, 
clerks, attorneys, employees, and laborers. 

(d) The combined salaries of the general manager and the assistant 
managers shall not exceed the sum of $50,000 per annum, to be appor- 
tioned and fixed by the board. 

Sec, 2. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, the cor- 
poration— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name. 
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(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name, but only for the 
enforcement of contracts and the defense of property. 

(c) May adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(d) May make contracts, but only as herein authorized. 

(e) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

(f) May purchase or lease and hold such personal property as it 
deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its business, and 
may dispose of any such personal property held by it. 

(g) May appoint such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of its business, fix their compensation, 
define generally their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalties 
thereof, and dismiss at pleasure any such officer, employee, attorney, 
or agent, and provide a system of organization to fix responsibility 
and promote efficiency. 

(h) The board shall require that the general manager and the two as- 
sistant managers, the secretary and the treasurer, the bookkeeper or 
bookkeepers, and such other administrative and executive officers as the 
board may see fit to include, shall execute and file before entering upon 
their several offices good and sufficient surety bonds, in such amount 
and with such surety as the board shall approve. 

(i) Shall have all such powers as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred upon the 
corporation, including the right to exercise the power of eminent 
domain. 

Sec. 3. The board is hereby authorized and directed— 

(a) To operate existing plants for fixation of nitrogen in quantity 
available as plant food by direct application to the soil; to construct, 
maintain, and operate experimental plants and/or laboratories at or 
near Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer, and/or of any 
of the ingredients comprising fertilizer, and of any useful and profitable 
by-products of same. 

(b) To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large-scale 
practical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions permit- 
ting an accurate measure of the economic return they produce. 

(c) To cooperate with National, State, district, or county experi- 
mental stations or demonstration farms, for the use of new forms of 
fertilizer or fertilizer practices during the initial or experimental 
period of their introduction, 

(d) The board shall manufacture and sell fixed nitrogen at Muscle 
Shoals by the employment of existing facilities (by modernizing exist- 
ing plants), or by any other process or processes that in its judgment 
shall appear wise and profitable for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen. The fixed nitrogen provided for in this act shall be in such 
form and in combination with such other useful ingredients as shall 
make such nitrogen immediately available and practical for use by 
farmers in application to soil and crops. f 

(e) The selling price of fertilizer ingredients and nitrogen products 
shall be fixed in advance from time to time by the board, and all 
sales shall be direct or through such intermediaries as will contract 
fixing the maximum prices to be charged the ultimate consumer; and 
such prices shall be so fixed as to include all the expenses of the 
board and its clerical and technical force, and of producing, marketing, 
and distributing such commodities, including 4 per cent on the ap- 
praised yalue of that part of the plant used and 4 per cent on the 
cost of any additions, alterations, and improvements employed for 
such purpose, and such 4 per cent shall be paid by the board into 
the Treasury of the United States. Such sales shall be only in car- 
load and for cash free on board Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

(f) The board is authorized to make alterations, modifications, or 
improvements in existing plants and facilities. 

(g) To establish, maintain, and operate laboratories and experimental 
plants, and to undertake experiments for the purpose of enabling the 
corporation and private manufacturers of nitrogen products to furnish 
nitrogen products and kinds of plant food for agricultural purposes in 
the most economical manner and at the highest standard of efficiency. 

(h) The board shall have power to request the assistance and advice 
of any officer, agent, or employee of any executive department or of any 
independent office of the United States, to enable the corporation the 
better to carry out its powers successfully, and the President shall, if 
in his opinion the public interest, service, and economy so require, direct 
that such assistance, advice, and service be rendered to the corporation, 
and any individual that may be by the President directed to render such 
assistance, advice, and service shall be thereafter subject to the orders, 
rules, and regulations of the board and of the general manager. 

(i) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United States the 
nitrogenous content af explosives. 

(j) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the corporation shall 
allot and deliver without charge to the War Department so much power 
as shall be necessary in the judgment of said department for use in 
operation of all locks, lifts, or other facilities in ald of navigation. 

(k) To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein particu- 
larly specified. 

(1) No products of the corporation shall be sold for use outside of the 
United States, her Territories and possessions, except to the United 
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States Government for the use of its Army and Navy or to its allies in 
case of war. 

Ssc. 4. In order to enable the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

(a) The exclusive use, possession, and control of the United States 
nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala,, 
and Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate and buildings con- 
nected therewith, all tools and machinery, equipment, necessories, and 
materials belonging thereto, and all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto; the fixed-nitrogen research laboratory, the Waco 
limestone quarry, in Alabama, and Dam No. 2, located at Muscle Shoals, 
its power house, and all hydroelectric and operating appurtenances 
(except the locks), and all machinery, lands, and buildings in connec- 
tion therewith, and all appurtenances thereof and Dam No. 3 and Cove 
Creek Dam, if and when constructed, shall be intrusted to the cor- 
poration for the purpose of this act, under the provisions of section 4 
(a) of this act. 

(b) The President of the United States is authorized to provide for 
the transfer to the corporation of the use, possession, and control of 
such other real or persenal property of the United States as he may 
from time to time deem necessary and proper for the purposes of the 
corporation as herein stated. 

Src. 5. (a) The corporation shall maintain its principal office in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation shall 
be held to be an inhabitant and resfdent of the northern judicial dis- 
trict of Alabama within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits. 

(b) The corporation sball at all times keep, maintain, and preserve 
complete and accurate books of accounts, and all meetings and pro- 
ceedings of the board. 

Sec. 6. (a) The board shall file with the President and with the 
Congress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a com- 
plete report as to the business of the corporation covering the preceding 
fiscal year. This report shall include the total number of employees 
and the names, salaries, and duties of those receiving compensation at 
the rate of more than $2,500 a year. The plants and laboratories may 
be inspected at any time only on written permission of the board, or 
its specially authorized agent. 

(b) The board shall require a careful and scrutinizing audit and 
accounting by the General Accounting Office during each governmental 
fiscal year of operation under this act, and said audit shall be open 
to inspection to the public at all times, and copies thereof shall be filed 
in the principal office of the Muscle Shoals Corporation at Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. Once during each fiscal year the 
President of the United States shall have power, and it shall be his 
duty, upon the written request of at least two members of the board, 
to appoint a firm of certified public accountants of his own choice and 
selection which shall have free and open access to all books, accounts, 
plants, warehouses, offices, and all other places, and records, belonging 
to or under the control of or used by the corporation in connection 
with the business authorized by this act. And the expenses of such 
audit so directed by the President shall be paid by the board and 
charged as part of the operating expenses of the corporation. 

Sec. 7. The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations and for operation of locks 
and other works generated at said steam plant and said dam to States, 
counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or individuals, accord- 
ing to the policies hereinafter set forth, and to carty out said authority 
the board is authorized to enter into contracts for such sale for a term 
not exceeding 10 years and in the sale of such current by the board it 
shall give preference to States, counties, or municipalities purchasing 
said current for distribution to citizens and customers: Provided further, 
That all contracts made with private companies or individuals for the 
sale of power, which power is to be resold for a profit, shall contain a 
provision authorizing the board to cancel said contract upon two years’ 
notice in writing, if the board needs said power in its own manufactur- 
ing operations or to supply the demands of States, counties, or munici- 
palities. 

Sec, S. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
distribute by sale at reasonable prices the surplus power generated at 
Muscle Shoals equitably among the States, counties, and municipalities 
within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, and the net proceeds of 
such sale shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

SEC. 49. In order to place thè board upon a fair basis for making 
such contracts and for receiving bids fòr the sale of such power, it ix 
hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Con- 
gress or from funds secured from the sale of such power, to construct, 
lease, or authorize the construction of transmission lines within 
transmission distance in any direction from said Dam No. 2, the 
Cove Creek Dam, and Dam No. 3 and said steam plant: Provided, 
That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or cooperative 
organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing business 
for profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its own 
citizens or members, or any two or more of such municipalities or 
organizations, shall construct or agree to construct a transmission 
line to Muscle Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to 
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contract with such State, county, municipality, or other organization, 
or two or more of them, for the sale of electricity for a term -not 
exceeding 30 years, and in any such case the board shall give to such 
State, county, municipality, or other organization ample time to fully 
comply with any local law now in existence or hereafter enacted 
providing for the necessary legal authority for such State, county, 
municipality, or other organization to contract with the board for such 
power: Provided further, That all contracts entered into between the 
corporation and any municpality or other political subdivision shall 
provide that the electric power shall be sold and distributed to the 
ultimate consumer without discrimination as between consumers of 
the same class, and such contract shall be void if a discriminatory 
rate, rebate, or other special concession is made or given to any 
onsumer or user by the municipality or other political subdivision : 
And provided further, That any surplus power not so sold as above 
provided to States, counties, municipalities, or other said organizations, 
before the board shall sell the same to any person or corporation 
engaged in the distribution and resale of electricity for profit, it shall 
require said person or corporation to agree that any resale of such 
electric power by said person or corporation shall be sold to the 
ultimate consumer of such electric power at a price that shall not 
exceed an amount fixed as reasonable, just, and fair by the appropriate 
State utility commission; and in case of any such sale if an amount 
is charged the ultimate consumer which is in excess of the price so 
deemed to be just, reasonable, and fair by the appropriate State utility 
commission, the contract for such sale between the board and such 
distributor of electricity shall be declared null and void and the same 
shall be canceled by the board. 

Sec. 10. Two per cent of the gross proceeds received by the board 
for the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant 
located in that vicinity, or from any other steam plant hereafter con- 
structed in the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the State of Ala- 
bama; and 2 per cent of the gross proceeds from the sale of power 
generated at Cove Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, shall be paid 
to the State of Tennessee, Upon the completion of said Cove Creek 
Dam the board shall ascertain how much excess power is thereby gen- 
erated at Dam No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such 
excess power 1 per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 
1 per cent to the State of Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross pro- 
ceeds from the sale of such power upon which a percentage is paid 
to the States of Alabama and Tennessee the board shall not take into 
consideration the proceeds of any power sold or delivered to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or any department of the Government 
of the United States or used in the operation of any navigation facilities 
or locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental purpose, or 
used for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients thereof, 
or for any other governmental purpose. The net proceeds derived by 
the board from the sale of power and any of the products manufac- 
tured by the corporation, after deducting the cost of operation, main- 
tenance, depreciation, and an amount deemed by the board as necessary 
to withhold as operating capital, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each calendar year. 


TITLE Ill, SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS 


SecrTion 1. The Secretary of War is hereby empowered and directed 
to complete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and the steam plant at 
nitrate plant No. 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, by installing in 
Dam No. 2 the additional power units according to the plans and speci- 
fications of said dam, and the additional power unit in the steam plant 
at nitrate plant No, 2: Pravided, That the Secretary of War sball not 
install the additional power unit in said steam plant until, after inves- 
tigation, he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said steam plant 
is sufficiently stable or has been made sufficiently stable to sustain the 
additional weight made necessary by such installation. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tions hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct, 
either directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due 
advertisement, a danr in and across Clinch River in the State of Tennes- 
see, which bas by long usage become known and designated as the 
Cove Creek Dam, according to the latest and most approved designs of 
the Chief of Engineers, including its power house and hydroelectric 
installations and equipment for the generation of at least 200,000 horse- 
power, in order that the waters of the said Clinch River may be 
impounded and stored above said dam for the purpose of increasjng and 
regulating the flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, 
so that the maximum amount of primary power may be developed at 
Dam No. 2 and at any and all other dams below the said Cove Creek 
Dam. 

Sec. 3. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War to 
carry out the authority hereby conferred in the most economical and 
efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in the exercise 
of the powers of national defense in aid of navigation, and in the con- 
trol of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, con- 
stituting channels of interstate commerce, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain and to condemn all lands, easements, rights of way, and 
other area necessary in order to obtain a site for said Cove Creek Dam, 
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and the flowage rights for the reservoir of water above said dam and 
to negotiate and conclude contracts with States, counties, municipalities, 
and all State agencies and with railroads, railroad corporations, com- 
mon carriers, and all public-utility commissions and any other person, 
firm, or corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, highways, 
highway bridges, mills, ferries, electrie-light plants, and any and all 
other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may be neces- 
sary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When said Cove 
Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house shall have 
been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be in- 
trusted to the corporation for use and operation in connection with the 
general Muscle Shoals project and to promote flood control and naviga- 
tion in the Tennessee River and in the Clinch River, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tion hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct either 
directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due ad- 
vertisement, a dam in and across the Tennessee River at the site desig- 
nated by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, as Dam 
No. 3, in aid of navigation and for increasing the value of the power 
to be developed at Wilson Dam No. 2 and to install a power house and 
such hydroelectric generating machinery therein as may be justified, 
all according to the latest and most approved plans of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and the disposal of the power 
so developed shall be subject to the board; and in order to enable the 
Secretary of War to carry out this authority in the most economical 
and efficient manner he is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
in the interest of national defense and in aid of navigation as an 
incident to interstate commerce the right of eminent domain and to con- 
demn all such lands, rights of way. and other area as may be reasonably 
necessary in order to obtain a site for said dam and for the ponded 
water above said dam and to conclude contracts with States, counties, 
municipalities, and all State agencies, and with railroads, railroad cor- 
porations, common carriers, and all public-utilities commissions, and 
all other persons, firms, or corporations in any way interested in said 
dam site and pondage area, 

Sec.5. The corporation, as an instrumentality and agency of the 
Government of the United States for the purpose of executing its con- 
stitutional powers, shall have access to the Patent Office of the United 
States for the purpose of studying, ascertaining, and copying all meth- 
ods, formulas, and scientific information (not including access to pending 
applications for patents) necessary to enable the corporation to use 
and employ the most efficacious and economical process for the produc- 


tion of fixed nitrogen, or any essential ingredient of fertilizer, and any 


patentee whose patent rights may have been thus in any way copied, 
used, or employed by the exercise of this authority by the corporation 
shall have as the exclusive remedy a cause of action to be instituted 
and -prosecuted on the equity side of the appropriate district court of 
the United States for the recovery of reasonable compensation. The 
Commissioner of Patents shall furnish to the corporation, at its request 
and without payment of fees, copies of documents on file in his office. 

Sec. 6 (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, embez- 
zlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or dis- 
posal of public moneys or property of the United States shall apply to 
the moneys and property of the corporation and to moneys and prop- 
erties of the United States intrusted to the corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation, or to 
deceive any director or officer of the corporation or any officer or 
employee of the United States (1) makes any false entry in any book 
of the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for the 
corporation shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(e) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or re- 
ward, or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, express 
or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or wrongfully and un- 
lawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both, 

Sec. 7. In order that the board may not be delayed in carrying out 
the program authorized herein the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for that purpose from the Treasury of the 
United States, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be made available 
with which to begin construction of Cove Creek Dam during the cal- 
endar year 1931. 

Sec. 8. That all appropriations necessary to carry out any of the 
provisions of this act are hereby authorized. This act may be cited 
as “the Muscle Shoals act of 1930.“ 

Sec. 9, That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 10. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

Sec. 11. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly declared and reserved, but not to impair the obligation of any 
contract that may have been entered into pursuant to the powers 
herein conferred upon the board. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of 
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prohibition in the State of Washington, and to include in my 
remarks a short extract from the platform recently adopted by 
the Republican Party of that State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp on the sub- 
ject of prohibition in the State of Washington, and to print in 
connection therewith extracts from the Republican platform of 
the State of Washington. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to ask my good friend if he has consulted the gentleman 
from Massachusetts about including this platform? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I have not consulted the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. I have had high hopes that we 
might have similar action taken by the Republican Party in 
Massachusetts so I could make the same request with reference 
to that State. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Maybe he would make the request himself 
in case that were to happen, and I withdraw any objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. I 
do not see any Member of this House from the State of Wash- 
ington present, and perhaps there should be one person who 
defends his State against this particular and very frequent, 
though not unexpected, attack, and I suggest that the gentleman 
nyike this request when there is a Washington Member of the 
Congress present. This is about the close of the day 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not be- 
lieve that any Republican Menrber of Congress would object to 
incorporating in the CONGRESSIONAL Record a portion of the Re 
publican platform upon which he is going to run? 

Mr. SLOAN. I would rather let them settle that. Possibly 
if we would take care of Wisconsin and Nebraska we would be 
doing fairly well without taking charge of the far-off States 
along the coast. Will the gentleman withhold his request until 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In view of the statement of the 
gentleman I withdraw my request at this time so that I may 
have an opportunity to interview the Republican Members of 
Congress from the State of Washington to ascertain whether 
they are going to repudiate the platform declarations of their 
party in their own State with reference to prohibition. 

Mr. SLOAN. That is thoroughly satisfactory to me. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 35. An act for the relief of James W. Nugent; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 107. An act establishing additional land offices in the States 
of Montana, Oregon, South Dakota, Idaho, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada ; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

S. 308. An act for the relief of August Mohr; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

S. 1164. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to investigate all phases of crop insurance; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1270. An act providing for the construction of roads on the 
Fort Belknap Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1536. An act for the relief of Blanch Broomfield; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1697. An act for the relief of Peter C. Hains, jr.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1785. An act providing for the construction of roads on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 1918. An act for the relief of Irene Strauss; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1985. An act providing against misuse of official badges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2231. An act to reserve certain lands on the public domain 
in Arizona for the use and benefit of the Papago Indians, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

8. 2332. An act for the relief of Milburn Knapp; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

8. 2334. An act for the relief of Wallace E. Ordway; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 2895. An act authorizing the bands or tribes of Indians 
known and designated as the Middle Oregon or Warm Springs 
Tribe of Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to submit their 
oe to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 3068. An act to amend section 355 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3156. An act providing for the final enrollment of the In- 
dians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in the State of 
Oregon ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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S. 3165. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Indian nations or tribes for fair and just 
compensation for the remainder of the leased district lands; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 3490. An act to define, regulate, and license real-estate 
brokers, and real-estate salesmen; to create a real-estate com- 
mission in the District of Columbia; to protect the public 
against fraud in real-estate transactions, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3581. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrange with States for the education, medical attention, and 
relief of distress of Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indians Affairs. 

S. 3712. An act to establish a military record for Charles 
Morton Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4002. An act providing for the construction of roads on the 
Rocky Boy Indian Reservation in the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4195. An act for the relief of Samuel W. Brown; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 4205. An act to amend paragraph (6) of section 5 of the 
interstate commerce act, as amended; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4235. An act to prohibit the sending of unsolicited merchan- 
dise through the mails; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

S. 4242. An act to fix the salaries of the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 4531. An act authorizing a survey by the Public Health 
Service in connection with the control of cancer; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase farm-loan bonds issued by Federal land 
banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. J. Res. 168. Joint resolution declaring the transfer of the 
St. Charles Bridge over the Missouri River on National High- 
way No. 40 not a sale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch ; 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

H. R. 649, An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of 
Indian Service; 

H. R. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh ; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be commenced 
by the State of Oregon in the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon for the determination of the title to all 
or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney 
Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and- 
to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their tributaries, 
together with the right to control the use thereof, authorizing all 
persons claiming to haye an interest in said land, water, or the 
use thereof to be made parties or to intervene in said suit or 
action, and conferring jurisdiction on the United States courts 
over such cause; 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

H. R. 2152. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer: 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C., title 28, sec, 773) ; 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Leykoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of sales 
control in respect to contracts between the United States and 
Goldberg & Levkoff; 
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H. R, 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destreyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass, ; 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex. ; 

H. R. 7333. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 

H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, N. X.; 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
‘Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended ; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 
N. X.; and 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Speaker announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
Senate of the following titles: 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

S. 888. An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 

S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. 
Bourgeois; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ilinois 
River, at or near Peoria, III.; 

8. 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins; 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of J. A. Lemire; 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina for 
damage to destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list; 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Pee Dee River and a bridge across the 
Waccamaw River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; and 
S8. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real 
properties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of 
Commerce on behalf of the United States Government and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate 
conveyances containing certain conditions and reservations. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
May 27, 1930, at 12 o'clock hoon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, May 27, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

EDUCATION 


Room 452, House Office Building (8 p. m.) 
To provide an elective school board for the District of Colum- 
bia (H. R. 1413). k z 
To amend the teachers’ retirement act (H. R. 10470). 
To amend the teachers’ salary act (H. R, 10656). 
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To refund salaries to assistant directors of public schools 
(H. R. 12158). 

To authorize use of old Business High School (S. 4227). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
10 and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
857 and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

À COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(2.30 p. m.) 

To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 

investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS . 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the design, construction, and procurement of 
one metal-clad airship of approximately 100 (long) tons gross 
lift and of a type suitable for transport purposes for the Army 
Air Corps (H. R. 12199). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

499. A letter from the acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of Broadkill River, Del.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

500. A letter from the acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on Neshaminy Creek, Pa. 
covering navigation, flood control, power development, and 
irrigation (H. Doc. No. 429); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

501. A letter from the acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on the St. Francis River, 
Ark. (backwater area), covering navigation, flood control, 
power development, and irrigation; this report is supplemen- 
tary to the one printed in House Document No. 159, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session (H. Doc. No. 430); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed; 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 8140. A bill to provide for the policing of military roads 
leading out of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1654). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 
174. An act to provide for the establishment of a bratich home 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in one 
of the Southeastern States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1655). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency, 
S. 485. An act to amend section 9 of the Federal reserve act 
and section 5240 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1656). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency: 
S. 486. An act to amend section 5153 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 1657). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOLDER: Committee on Banking and Currency. (8. 
3627. An act to amend the Federal reserve act so as to enable 
national banks voluntarily to surrender the right to exercise 
trust powers and to relieye themselves of the necessity of 
complying with the laws governing banks exercising such 
powers, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1658). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency: 
S. 4079. An act to amend section 4 of the Federal reserve 
act; without amendment (Rept. No. 1659). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 917. An act for 
the relief of Margaret Diederich; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1638). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1571. An act for 
the relief of William K. Kennedy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1639). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1849. An act for the 
relief of Francis B. Kennedy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1640.) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 1851. An act for the 
relief of S. Vaughan Furniture Co., Florence, S. C.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1641). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 2013. An act for the 
relief of Germaine M. Finley; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1642). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 2774. An act for the 
relief of Nick Rizou Theodore; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1643). _Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 3553. An act for the 
relief of R. A. Ogee, sr.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1644). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1514. A bill for 
the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1645). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6652. A bill for 
the relief of William Knourek; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1646). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8818. A bill for 
the relief of James M. Pace; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1647). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8835. A bill for 
the relief of Harry Harsin; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1648). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9035. A bill for 
the relief of Walter L. Turner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1649). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9122. A bill for 
the relief of E. F. Zannetta; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1650). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims: H. R. 9262. A bill for 
the relief of the Pocahontas Fuel Co. (Inc.); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1651). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9780. A bill for 
the relief of J. P. Moynihan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1652). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10503. A bill for 
the relief of Portland Electric Power Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1653). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 12612) author- 
izing the head of any executive department or officer to furnish 
copies of books, records, and papers within his custody, and 
permit the admission in evidence of such copies; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 12613) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to impose demurrage charges on undelivered 
collection-on-delivery parcels; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. REID of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 12614) granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of Aurora, III., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge from Stolps Island 
in the Fox River, at Aurora, III., to connect with the existing 
highway bridge across the Fox River north of Stolps Island; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 12615) to render the present 
Indian Pueblo governments more effective and efficient and to 
aid them in the administration of justice, law, and order in 
the pueblos of New Mexico; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 12616) granting 
the consent of Congress to the State of Georgia and the counties 
of Wilkinson, Washington, and Johnson to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Oconee River at 
or near Balls Ferry, Ga.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 12617) granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Florida, through its highway depart- 
ment, to construct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee River 
east of Freeport, Fla.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12618) to fix the salaries of 
certain judges of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: Resolution (H. Res. 226) to establish a 
select committee to investigate certain interests charged with 
depressing and holding down the price of cottonseed oil; to 
the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 348) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
providing for ratification of proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the people of the several 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKBER: A bill (H. R. 12619) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Annie L. Fox; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GAVAGAN: A bill (H. R. 12620) for the relief of 
Samuel Charles Hampton; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12621) granting a pension 
to John Shirmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 12622) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Melissa Crossett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 12623) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. S. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 12624) granting a pension to 
Martha McLeod; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12625) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Weddle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORBELL: A bill (H. R. 12626) granting an increase 
of pension to Lena E. Potter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12627) granting a pension 
to Benjamin F. Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 12628) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12629) granting an increase of pension to 
Ernestine W. Shetrone; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12630) granting an increase of pension to 
Philomena M. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12631) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah Margaret Ethridge; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMISANO: A bill (H. R. 12632) for the relief of 
hide J. Michel and Barbara M. Michel; to the Committee on 

laims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12633) for the relief of Sophia Mary 
Kiima; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12634) for the relief of Katie Kroart; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 12635) granting 
a pension to Margaret M. Hammond; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12636) for the relief of Percy A. Casser- 
leigh; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 12637) granting an 
increase of pension to Susan King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 12638) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate Fetter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12639) granting an increase of pension to 
Ibbie Shindel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7379. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Ernest O. Brown 
and 16 other citizens of Dayton, Montgomery County, Ohio, 
petitioning for a repeal or modification of the prohibition laws; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7380. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the board of directors 
of the Michigan State Farm Bureau, Lansing, Mich., com- 
mending the stand taken by Alexander Legge, of the Federal 
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Farm Board, and Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur M. 
Hyde, before the annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Washington the week ending May 3, 
1930; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

7381. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of citizens of Multnomah 
County, Oreg., favoring the passage of House bill 8976; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

7382. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Hamburg, N. Y., re legislation for Federal 
supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

7383. Also. petition of National League of Women Voters, 
favoring legislation on maternal and child hygiene; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7384. Also, petition of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of Woodlawn Beach, N. Y., re legislation for Federal super- 
vision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

7385. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of William Peters and 
others, of Jersey City, N. J., against proposed calendar change 
of weekly cycle; fo the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

7386. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution adopted 
by the State Bridge Commission of West Virginia, praying for 
the elimination of toll bridges in West Virginia, and that in the 
future the Congress of the United States shall not issue fran- 
chises for construction thereof within or partly within said 
State; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7387. Also, resolution adopted by the district convention of 
the ninth district of the American Legion, Department of West 
Virginia, held at Elkins, W. Va., on May 22, 1930, urging the 
amendment of certain sections of House bill 10381; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7388. By Mr. SULLIVAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
ane of Watson & Freeman, Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against 
amending House bill 9433, the Federal farm lean act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

7389. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Daniel N. McCartney, of Silica, W. Va., urging Congress to take 
favorable action of the Patman bill, providing for payment of 
veterans’ adjusted compensation certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Turspay, May 27, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 26, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for the closing of Cen- 
ter Market in the city of Washington, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

II. R. 4015. An act to provide for the revocation and suspension 
of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses and registration certifi- 
cates; to require proof of ability to respond in damages for in- 
juries caused by the operation of motor vehicles; to prescribe the 
form of and conditions in insurance policies covering the lia- 
bility of motor-vehicle operators; to subject such policies to the 
approval of the commissioner of insurance; to constitute the 
director of traffic the agent of nonresident owners and operators 
of motor vehicles operated in the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of service of process; to provide for the report of acci- 
dents; to authorize the director of traffic to make rules for the 
administration of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 9641. An act to control the possession, sale, transfer, 
and use of dangerous weapons in the District of Columbia, to 
provide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12571. An act to provide for the transportation of school 
children in the District of Columbia at a reduced fare. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 
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8. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

8.286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

S. 888. An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 

S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. 
Bourgeois ; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River, 
at or near Peoria, III.; 

S. 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins; 

8. 2524. An act for the relief of J. A. Lemire; 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina for 
came to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list; 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Peedee River and a bridge across the Wac- 
camaw River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; 

S. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real prop- 
erties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of Com- 
merce on behalf of the United States Government and the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate conveyances 
containing certain conditions and reservations ; 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch; 

II. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of 
Indian Service ; 

H. R. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh ; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be commenced 
by the State of Oregon in the United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon for the determination of the title to all 
or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney 
Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and 
to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their tributaries, 
together with the right to control the use thereof, authorizing all 
persons claiming to have an interest in said land, water, or the 
use thereof to be made parties to or to intervene in said suit or 
action, and conferring jurisdiction on the United States courts 
over such cause; 

II. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

H. R. 2152. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes; 

II. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 773); 

H. R. 5265. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff ; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of sales 
control in respect to contracts between the United States and 
Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass. ; 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex. ; 

H. R. 7333. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 

H. R.9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, N. X.; 


1930 


H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended ; 

H. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
poled bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 

V.; and 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives. 


TRAFFIC LIGHTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, there has been considerable agita- 
tion in the District with reference to traffic lights. A great 
many people, especially those from outside the District, seem to 
be urging that a system should be devised which would be more 
in conformity with various traffic-light systems throughout the 
country. I have looked into the matter very carefully myself, 
and I think that we have about the best traffle-light system in 
the District that there is in the country. Instead of being back- 
ward we are forward, and the other cities should come up to us. 

I have here a statement from our assistant director of traffic 
explaining the system and the reasons for it. I think it is so 
important, because the traffic-light system is a very important 
matter in the handling of traffic in the District, that it should 
be printed in the Recorp. Accordingly I ask that that may be 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

THE ROTARY LEFT TURN 

The first traffic light in Washington was placed in operation at the 
intersection of New Hampshire Avenue and Eighteenth Street on 
November 26, 1925. The plan adopted at that time for making the 
left turn was to “pull to the right of moving traffic and stop, and 
then when the light ahead turns red complete the turn.” This was 
provided for in the regulations approyed by the commissioners on 
December 15, 1925. 

This regulation was clarified on June 8, 1926, and the following was 
adopted: “ When confronted by a green light pull to the right as far as 
possible and stop as near to the far curb of the intersecting street as 
convenient for turning, then proceed in the desired direction when the 
light on the intersecting street changes to green.” 

At the request of the police department this regulation was further 
amended on June 1, 1928, by providing that the left turn should be 
made at policed intersections in the same manner as at a traffic light 
controlled intersection for the purpose of securing uniformity in the 
left-hand-turn movement. This left-turn movement is what might be 
known as the “rotary turn.” 

The first regulation adopted in 1925 and the amendments in 1926 
and 1928 were approved by the traffic council after a thorough discus- 
sion in the public press, and after an exhaustive study had been made 
of the left-turn movement in nearly all of the large eastern and middle 
western cities. 

It is now proposed that in the interest of uniformity we return to 
the old method of making the left turn. If this is done, we will prob- 
bly be forced to do what is done in most of the large cities where 
this method of turning is in vogue, and that is prohibit the left turn at 
many important intersections altogether and at many other intersec- 
tions during the rush hour. 

It should be borne in mind that at many of our intersections the 
volume of traffic consists of from 20 to 30 cars in each direction per 
minute. To permit cars to drive to the center and make a left turn 
against this volume of traffic would, in my opinion, cause congestion 
and would be dangerous and impractical. It would defeat the very 
purpose for which traffic lights are installed, because it would permit 
the left-turn movement against a red light in the intersecting street, 
thus endangering pedestrians who may be crossing on proper signal. 

If the complete left turn is permitted on the green light, as now pro- 
posed, there would be no time when the pedestrian could safely cross 
the street. The right turn on the green is bad enough, but the left 
turn on the green would be more dangerous. 

We have a regulation here which provides that no vehicle shall pass 
another vehicle on the right. If we return to the old method of making 
the left turn, the vehicle on the right and those approaching an inter- 
section to make a left turn would have to stop, or the regulation would 
have to be so amended as to permit vehicles to pass on the right. 

Our regulations provide that a vehicle making a turn shall give the 
right of way to through traffic. Under our present plan through traf- 
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fie is given this right of way, but under the center left-turn plan 
through traffic is delayed and endangered. 

It is realized that our rotary left turn may be confusing at first to 
out-of-town motorists, but are we to sacrifice safety for the benefit of 
visiting motorists? 

Traffic officers tell me that they have very little trouble with stran- 
gers, who soon “catch on” to our method. They also tell me that 
at such intersections as Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
there has been a considerable reduction in accidents caused by the left 
turn since the new method was adopted. Our own drivers are fairly 
familar with the “rotary turn,” and another change at this time in 
this fundamental rule of the road would only tend to confuse them 
and to complicate the situation. 

Would it not be advisable to make no further change in this respect 
until we are able to say with some degree of certainty that accidents 
have increased or decreased at controlled intersections since June 1, 
1928, when the last amendment was adopted? 

According to the United States census figures, Washington during 
the past three years has maintained the lowest traffic fatality record 
per 100,000 population of any city of its size or larger in the United 
States. Our traffic lights and our method of turning cn the lights has 
no doubt contributed to this result. 

Cleveland, Ohio, makes the left turn in the same way that it is made 
in Washington. It is my understanding that after a thorough investi- 
gation and study Cleveland has decided not to change. 

I have given this matter careful study for several years, and feel 
that it would be a great mistake from a safety standpoint to return 
to the old method: First, because it jeopardizes the lives of pedestrians 
who are crossing the intersecting street on proper signal; and, second, 
because such a left-turn movement interferes with traffic moving on the 
green signal, 

M. O. ELDRIDGE, 
Assistant Director of Traffic, Washington, D. O. 
NovemBer 30, 1928. 


THE FLEXIBLE-TARIFF PROVISION 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial on the flexible tariff 
which appeared in the New York World of yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 


[From the New York World, May 26, 1930] 
A COMMISSION TO TAX US 


The compromise agreement on the flexible tariff which has been 
adopted by the conference committee of Congress is even worse than 
the plan embodied in the House bill. The new arrangement will com- 
mend itself neither to the advocates nor to the opponents of high pro- 
tection. It avoids the bad features of the House bill without eliminat- 
ing those in the present law, and then it adds new features which are 
the worst of all. 

The present law has not satisfied the extreme protectionists, in spite 
of the fact that when duties have been changed under it they have been 
raised in four cases out of five. The upward-flexing process did not 
work with sufficient speed to suit those who wished to profit by it. 
Every change in a duty required a lengthy investigation of the produc- 
tion costs on an article in the United States and some foreign country, 
and this sometimes required several years for its completion. 

The framers of the House bill, with their accustomed generosity to 
seekers of tariff favors, undertook to make flexibility more flexible, and 
so they abandoned the traditional Republican policy of basing rates on 
production costs and provided that duties should be readjusted so as to 
equalize the differences in competitive conditions between domestic and 
imported goods in the home markets. 

This “equalization of competitive conditions” is a vague and elastic 
term, and had it been made the basis for rate changes it would have 
given the President a much wider discretion in the exercise of his power 
to lay new tariff taxes than he possesses under the existing law. Such 
an extension of his authority was of doubtful constitutionality, and in 
the opinion of some stanch Republicans it was also of doubtful political 
expediency, inasmuch as it might be employed by some future President 
with low-tariff leanings as a means of effecting a downward revision of 
the important rates. 

In the year which has passed since the House voted for this new 
scheme of flexibility its tariff makers have had opportunity for reflection, 
and they have now agreed with the Senate conferees to adhere to the 
original method of basing rate changes on differences in foreign and 
domestic production costs. So far so good. The conferees, however, 
have rejected the Senate’s plan for placing the control of flexible duties 
in the hands of Congress, where under the Constitution the taxing 
power rightfully belongs, and have left this authority largely in the 
hands of the Tariff Commission. 

Under the Senate plan the President would have submitted the find- 
ings of the Tariff Commission to Congress, and Congress would then 
have decided whether or not to change the duty. The objection that 
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the bringing up of a single rate before Congress would throw open the 
whole tariff law for revision was met by the provision that in the con- 
sideration of the bill providing for this new rate no amendment should 
be offered which was not germane to the item under discussion. 

The adoption of this plan would have put an end to the periodic 
general revisions of the tarif which are so conducive to lobbying and 
vote swapping and which usually prove disturbing to business. Indi- 
vidual rates would have been changed from time to time after a com- 
mission of experts notified Congress that such changes were needed. 
Congress would have been saved an enormous amount of labor and 
vexation; producers would have obtained a square deal and no more, 
and consumers would have been saved from exploitation. 

The conferees have rejected this desirable system for one which re- 
tains the objectionable features of the present law and seems to be of 
eyen more dubious constitutionality. At present the Tariff Commission 
merely investigates comparative costs of production here and abroad 
and submits the facts to the President, leaving the decision as to rate 
changes to him. Under the plan adopted by the conference committee 
the commission is required to recommend to the President specific 
changes in rates and classifications, and unless he approves or disap- 
proves its recommendations within 60 days they go into effect without 
his action. 

This is clearly a radical departure from the fundamental principle 
of taxation by the people's duly elected representatives. A tariff rate 
is certainly a tax, and a tariff rate adopted by an appointive commis- 
sion, which the President is under a mandate to approve or veto just as 
he approves or vetoes an act of Congress, is clearly taxation without 
representation. 

It has been generally assumed that President Hoover's desire to re- 
tain control over the flexible duties arose from his belief that he could 
correct any defects or any injustice which might appear in the bill 
after it came from Congress. Under the new plan he has no such 
power. The commission may name a rate, and he must take it or 
leave it. In all other respects his hands are tied. The commission 
ceases to be merely a fact-finding organization and becomes a law- 
making and taxing body, and the President's relation to it is prac- 
tically the same as his relation to Congress. He may veto its acts, or 
he may approve them, or he may allow them to become the law of the 
land without his signature. 

Mr. Hoover's acceptance of any such arrangement will involve a 
complete reversal of the position which he took on the tariff in his 
speech in Boston on October 15, 1928, during the presidential campaign. 
On that occasion he strongly opposed any further delegation of au- 
thority to the Tariff Commission, saying: 

“There is only one commission to which the delegation of that 
authority can be made. That is the great commission of their own 
(the people's) choosing—the Congress of the United States and the 
President.” 

The Republican leaders now propose to delegate that authority to a 
commission not of the people’s choosing. Will Mr. Hoover stand his 
ground and use his veto to prevent this supplanting of the powers of 
Congress and this destruction of the constitutional rights of the people? 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Asburst Glass McKellar Steck 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Goff McNary Stephens 
Black Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Blaine Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harris ye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harrison Oddie ‘Townsend 
Broussard Hastings Overman Trammell 
Cupper Hatfield Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Pine Wagner 
Copeland Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell d Walsh, Mont 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dill Kean Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard 

Frazier eyes Shortridge 

George La Follette Simmons 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. The senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SuresTeap] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] and the Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. Ssrrxu] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 

of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their 
return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. METCALF. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. METCALF, Mr. Couzens, and Mr. Wats of Massachusetts 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. ALLEN presented a communication from J. H. Hoeppel, 
manager of the Retired Men's News, of Arcadia, Calif., in refer- 
ence to the bill (H. R. 10662) providing for hospitalization and 
medical treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government 
hospitals without expense to the reservist, and suggesting the 
inclusion therein of enlisted men retired from the Army after 
30 years’ service, which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, 

Mr. PHIPPS presented the petition of F. B. Morris and sun- 
dry other citizens of Breckenridge, Colo., praying that the Con- 
gress promptly take such action “as may be necessary to allow 
the people decisively to say whether or not they desire to retain 
or to repeal the eighteenth amendment, and to do so in such a 
manner that their action will not be complicated nor confused 
with other issues,” which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon as 
indicated : 

S. 3409. A bill to provide for the collection and publication of 
statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture; 

S. 3594. A bill authorizing appropriations for the construction 
and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection of 
the national forests from fire, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 731) ; and 

H. R. 10037. An act to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1928 (Rept. No. 732). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 736) thereon. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 654) for the relief of certain persons for- 
merly having interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, 
Md. reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
737) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

1 55 R. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey (Rept. No. 
‘ 7 

S. 2854. A bill for the relief of Mrs. A. K. Root (Rept. No. 
739) ; and 

S. 3551. A bill for the relief of William J. Cocke Rept. No. 
740). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 2790. A bill for the relief of D. B. Traxler (Rept. No. 741); 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill (Rept. 
No. 742) ; and 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter (Rept. 
No. 743). 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bilis, nn- 
nounced that on to-day, May 27, 1930, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the following enrolled 


bills: 

S. 15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the classi- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, as 
amended ; 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

S. 888. An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 
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S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. 
Bourgeois; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Illinois 
River, at or near Peoria, III.; 

S. 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins; 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of J. A. Lemire; 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina for 
damages to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929 ; 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list ; 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Peedee River and a bridge across the 
Waccamaw River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; and 

S. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real 
properties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of 
Commerce on behalf of the United States Government and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co., by the appropriate 
conveyances containing certain conditions and reservations. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. ODDIE, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomina- 
tions, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Utah if he expects this morning to report the measures which 
were considered to-day by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I had intended 
to report from the Finance Committee two bills and a joint 
resolution which were agreed to unanimously by that committee 
this morning, and I had intended to ask for their immediate 
consideration if there should be no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, the Senate is 
certainly entitled to know what the measures are and what 
changes they contemplate in existing law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Let them be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let them be reported for the 
information of the Senate. 


SETTLEMENT OF GERMAN INDEBTEDNESS ON AWARDS OF MIXED 
CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Me. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10480) to author- 
ize the settlement of the indebtedness of the German Reich to 
the United States on account of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and the cost 
of the United States army of occupation, and I submit a report 
(No. 733) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire what 
are the provisions of the bill? What does the bill seek to 
accomplish? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that there was an 
indebtedness owed by Germany to the United States on account 
of the American army of occupation following the World War, 
and there have been various awards by the Mixed Claims Com- 


mission. In explanation I will quote the following from the 
report accompanying the bill: 
Army costs 
Total army cost len including expenses 
of Interallied Rhi koa Commission (Ameri. 
can departinent) secre ee eee e $292, 663, 435. 79 


Credits to Germany 
Armistice funds (cash requist- 


tions oe Saag Government) $37, 509, 605. 97 
Provost fines________...-.____ 159, 033. 64 
8 enemy war material 5, 240, 759. 29 
Armistice trucks — 1. 532, 088. 34 
Spare parts for armistice trucks 355, 546. 73 


Coal acquired by army of occu- 


ation —— -» 


756. 83 
44, 797, 790. 30 


247, 865, 645. 49 


Under the army cost 5 
— they which was 


S 
Jan. 14. 1928 


L 5 14, 725, 184. 40 
nder agreement of Jan. 
— ͤ ͤ .. 725. 89 
. 53, 928, 880. 29 
Balance due as of Sept. 1, 1929_......-.._... 193, 936, 765. 20 
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After allowing for the 10 per cent reduction, amounting to $29,266,- 
843.58, the sum due on account of army costs will be $164,670,421.62. 
The United States will receive on account of this debt about $249,000,- 
000 in varying annuities over a period of 37 years. The difference of 
about $85,000,000 is intended to compensate the United States for the 
deferment of its payments over a 37-year period rather than the 15-year 
period provided for under the Paris agreement, and represents interest 
at a rate of about 35g per cent per annum on such deferred payments. 

A statement of the estimated amount still due from Germany as of 
September 1, 1929, on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission follows: 

Mixed claims 


Principal of awards certified to 
Treasury for payment 
Interest up to Aug. 31, 1929 


Estimated principal amount of 
— —.— yet to be entered and 
e a eb ase asap 32, 000, 000. 00 


21, 000, 000. 00 


$113, 295, 478. 68 
59, 407, 605. 03 
ae $172, 703, 083. 71 


53, 000, 000. 00 


ay a E 088 
— eat to Aug. 31, 1 1 2, i 3 
eee £ 64 OBA TOA AT 


290, 637. 878. 12 
8 from Germany up to Aug. 


T 31, 831, 472. 03 
Earnings and profits on invest- 
a fe oe 2, 149, 692. 70 


33, 981, 164. 73 


Estimated balance due as of Sept. 1, 1929... 256, 656, 713. 39 

The bill provides for the final settlement of that indebtedness. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the settlement for 
which the bill provides? 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume the easiest way to make that known 
would be to have the bill itself read. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Can not the Senator state 
the provision which it is proposed to make? He is undertaking 
to state the provisions of the bill, and I am entirely content 
to have him tell the Senate what the settlement is, in general 
terms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iwill be glad to advise the Senate as to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I inquire of the Senator 
when the bill was taken up by the committee, and whether it 
was fully sustained by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was fully sustained by the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask the Senator from 
Georgia, the Senator from Oklahoma, and the Senator from 
Kentucky whether they were present when the bill was con- 
sidered in the committee and whether they joined in the report? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that the report was 
unanimous on the bill and the minority did join in the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. T have filed a report to accompany the bill, but 
if the Senator desires me to read the payments which are to 
be made, I will do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In further reply to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, let me say that there was a large repre- 
sentation of the minority, and all agreed to the report of the 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then, I have no objection to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the report be printed in the RECORD, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I think the report should be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report ac- 
companying the bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The report (No. 733) is as follows: 

[S. Rept. No. 733, Tist Cong., 2d sess.] 
SETTLEMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF GERMAN REICH 


Mr. Ssoor, from the Committee on Finance, submitted the following 
report (to accompany H. R. 10480) : 

The Committee on Finance, to whom was referred the bill (II. R. 
10480) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the Ger- 
man Reich to the United States on account of the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs 
of the United States army of occupation, having had the same under 
eonsideration, report it back to the Senate without amendment and 
recommend that the bill do pass. 

Following is a copy of the House report on the bill: 

IH. Rept. No. 1089, 71st Cong., 2d sess.] 


The Committee on Ways and Means, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10480) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
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German Reich to the United States on account of the awards of the 
Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs 
of the United States army of occupation, having had the same under 
consideration, report it back to the Honse with an amendment, and 
recommend that as amended the bill do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: 

“On page 3, line 18, after the word ‘of,’ strike out the remainder 
of the paragraph down to the period and insert, ‘1/2790 kilogram of 
fine gold.’ 

This amendment corrects a clerical error in the last sentence of the 
last section of the bill. 

The agreement authorized by the bill will be the first agreement 
between the United States and Germany for the liquidation of Ger- 
many's treaty obligations on account of (1) reimbursement to the 
United States for the expenses of its army of occupation, and (2) 
Payment of the awards entered by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment and its nationals. 

The law authorizing the German Government to execute the pro- 
posed agreement was approved by President Hindenburg on March 
18, 1930. 

Under the terms of the armistice convention signed November 11, 
1918, and of the treaty restoring friendly relations signed at Berlin, 
August 25, 1921, Germany is obligated to pay to the United States 
the costs of its army of occupation and the awards entered in favor of 
the United States Government and its nationals by the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, established pursuant to the 
agreement of August 10, 1922. Although payments have been received 
on account of these claims through arrangements which this Govern- 
ment has had with the principal allied creditor powers, the United 
States has had no direct arrangement with Germany for the liquidation 
of these obligations. Now that Germany has concluded negotiations 
with all the allied creditor powers for the final liquidation of her war 
debts to them, which will probably become effective carly in May of 
this year and in which the United States has no participation, it 
becomes necessary, if the United States is to continue receiving pay- 
ments on account of these claims against Germany, to provide for them 
by agreement with that Government. 

The Wadsworth agreement, signed May 25, 1923, by the principal 
allied powers and the United States provided that the United States 
should be reimbursed for the expenses of its army of occupation in 12 
equal annual installments, the first to be paid on or before December 
81, 1923. The United States was to be paid these annual installments 
out of funds to be collected by the allied powers from Germany. This 
agreement was never ratified, bnt certain funds aggregating $14,725,- 
154.40 were set aside under it and were released to the United States 
upon the coming into force of the Paris agreement of January 14, 1925. 

In the fall of 1923, due to the unstable conditions in Germany, it 
was apparent that the payments demanded by the Allies from Germany 
far exceeded its immediate capacity to pay, and the whole question of 
the payment of Germany's war obligations came up for consideration. 
The Reparation Commission in its decision of November 30, 1923, in- 
vited a committee of experts, headed by Gen. Charles G. Dawes, to 
consider the means of balancing the German budget and the measures 
to be taken to stabilize the currency of Germany as well as to deter- 
mine what reparation payments might be made by Germany in the 
immediate future. This committee's report, generally referred to as 
the Dawes plan, was made in the spring of 1924. 

The United States was not a party to the arrangement establishing 
the Dawes plan, but since Germany was virtually in receivership and 
the payments provided for in the plan were designed to represent Ger- 
many's capacity to pay, the United States could not expect to receive 
the payment of any sum not included in the plan. In order to provide 
for the distribution of the Dawes annuities, representatives of all the 
creditor countries met and signed an agreement at Paris dated January 
14, 1925. Under the terms of this agreement the United States was to 
receive on account of its claim for the expenses of its army of occupa- 
tion the sum of 55,000,000 marks (about $13,000,000) per annum, 
beginning September 1, 1926, until the army costs should be fully 
liquidated. These payments were to constitute a first charge on cash 
made available for transfer out of the Dawes annuities after providing 
for the service of the German external loan of 1924 and expenses of 
certain commissions. The agreement also provided that the United 
States should receive on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission 2% per cent of all receipts from Germany available for 
distribution as reparations, not to exceed, however, in any one year the 
sum of 45,000,000 marks (about $10,700,000). The Government of 
Germany was not a party to this agreement between the creditor 
powers, including the United States. The United States has received 
in full up to September 1, 1929, the amounts provided for it in the 
Paris agreement and sef out in the statements of account below. 

When the Dawes plan was adopted it was understood that it did not 
represent a permanent arrangement but only a plan of settlement in- 
tended to operate for a sufficient time to restore confidence and eventu- 
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ally lead to a final and comprehensive agreement. Late in 1928 it 
seemed that conditions in Germany were such as to make it desirable 
to arrange for a definite settlement of the reparation question. On 
September 16, 1928, Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Japan agreed that a committee of financial experts to be appointed 
should be intrusted with the task of drawing up proposals for a com- 
plete and final settlement of the reparation problem. This committee 
held its first meeting in Paris on February 11, 1929, and elected Mr. 
Owen D. Young, an American citizen, chairman. After arduous and 
protracted deliberations the committee on June 7, 1929, finally reached 
agreement on its report, which is generally known as the Young plan. 
The plan provides among other things that Germany shall pay an ayer- 
age annuity, exclusive of the annual sum required to meet the service 
of the German external loan of 1924, of 1,988,800,000 marks (about 
$473,000,000) over a period of 37 years, and varying annuities for 22 
additional years. The committee recommended a division of these an- 
nuities among the several creditor governments in accordance with 
which the share allocated to the United States on account of its com- 
bined claims for Army costs and mixed claims was an average annuity 
of 66,100,000 marks (about $15,700,000) for 37 years and a flat annuity 
of 40,800,000 marks (about $9,700,000) for 15 years thereafter. 

The Young plan, when adopted, will supersede the Dawes plan and 
the agreement of January 14, 1925. All the machinery through which 
payments have been collected from Germany and distributed to the 
creditor governments will be abolished, If, therefore, the United States 
was to receive any further payments in liquidation of Germany's treaty 
obligations, it was necessary either to join in the general European 
settlement by adopting the Young plan with its many complicated 
arrangements having no application to the United States, or to nego- 
tiate a simpler separate agreement with Germany alone. There seemed 
to be no justification at this late date for involving the United States 
in the responsibilities for collecting, mobilizing, and distributing repara- 
tion payments which the adoption of the Young plan and participation 
in the organization and management of the Bank for International 
Settlements would necessitate. With the approval of the President, the 
State and Treasury Departments therefore negotiated with the German 
Government a form of agreement under the terms of which it is pro- 
Posed that the United States will receive from Germany on account of 
the costs of the United States army of occupation an average annuity 
of 25,300,000 marks (about $6,026,000) for a period of 37 years, and 
on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission a flat annu- 
ity of 40,800,000 marks (about $9,700,000) for a period of 52 years. 
Under the Young plan the Governments of France and Great Britain 
forego the collection of about 10 per cent of their total army costs. At 
a critical stage of the deliberations of the Young committee the Presi- 
dent, after a conference concerning the entire situation with leaders of 
both Houses of Congress, none of whom raised any objection, stated 
for the information of the Young committee that he was prepared to 
recommend to the Congress that it authorize the acceptance of the 
annuities allocated to the United States which involve a similar reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent of our army costs. 

A statement of the army cost account as of September 1, 
follows: 


1929, 


Army costs 


Total army cost charges (grose), including expenses of 
Interallied Rbineland High Commission (American 
PATE aaa A a A $292, 663, 435. T9 
Credits to Germany: 
Armistice funds (cash requisi- 


tions on German Govern- 
TTT $37, 509. 605. 97 
Poor se an 159, 033. 64 
Abandoned enemy war material_ 5, 240, 759. 29 
. 888 8 1. 532, 088. 34 
oars parts for armistice trucks- "855, 546. 73 

1 1 2 270 by army of occu- 
pation et 756. 33 


44, 797, 790. 30 


247, 865, 645. 49 
Payments received : 
Under the army cost agreement 
of May 25, 1923, which was 
— agreement of 
14, 725, 154. 40 


89, 203, 725. 89 


53, 928, 880, 29 


Balance due as of Sept. 1, 1929— 193, 936, 765. 20 
After allowing for the 10 per cent reduction, amounting to $29,266,- 
343.58, the sum due on account of army costs will be $164,670,421,.62. 
The Pnited States will receive on account of this debt about $249,000,000 
in varying annuities over a period of 37 years. The difference of about 
$85,000,000 is intended to compensate the United States for the defer- 
ment of its payments over a 37-year period rather than the 15-year 
period provided for under the Paris agreement, and represents interest 
at a rate of about 356 per cent per annum on such deferred payments. 
A statement of the estimated amount still due from Germany as of 
September 1, 1929, on account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission follows: 


1930 


Mized claims 


Principal of awards certified 
Treasury for paym 
Interest up to Aug. 


Estimated principal amount of 
avaris. yet to be entered and 


0 
saa UE SE 8 

—— 3172. 708, 083; 71 
32, 000, 000. 00 
E 21, 000, 000. 00 


to United States Govern- 
ag S oot ete — 42,034, 794. 41 
Interest up to Aug. 31, 1929— 22, 900, 000. 00 


53, 000, 000. 00 


64, 934, 794. 41 
290, 637, 878. 12 
31, 831, 472. 03 
2, 149, 692. 70 


Received from Germany up to Aug. 
31, 19 


Earnings and profits on invest- 


83, 981, 164. 73 


Estimated balance due as of Sept. 1, 1929---- 256, 656, 713. 39 


Under the Paris agreement the United States received during the 
standard Dawes year the sum of about $10,700,000 (45,000,000 marks) 
on account of mixed claims awards. The sum provided in the proposed 
agreement with Germany is an annual payment over 52 years of about 
59. 70000 (40,800,000 marks). It is estimated that this latter an- 
nuity will pay in full all of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, United States and Germany, in favor of the United States and its 
nationals, with interest. On the basis of the annuity granted to the 
United States on this account under the Paris agreement, it was esti- 
mated that the awards to private claimants would have been paid in 
approximately 30 years and the awards to the Government in about 14 
additional years. Under the proposed agreement it is estimated that 
the private claimants will be paid in full in about 35 years and that 
the Government will receive its payments in about 17 additional years, 
with simple interest at 5 per cent. In other words, under the proposed 
agreement it will require approximately five additional years to pay off 
the private claimants and about three additional years to pay the 
Government's claims, all deferred payments, however, continuing to 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, 

The proposed agreement follows in general those made with our other 
foreign debtors except that the obligations to be issued thereunder are 
payable in marks rather than dollars and are unassignable. The Ger- 
man Government, however, undertakes to maintain the mint parity of 
the mark, 

As part of this report there is appended a copy of the statement 
made on March 10, 1930, by the Undersecretary of the Treasury before 
the committee. The President's message of March 4, 1930, inclosing a 
copy of the report dated March 3, 1930, from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a copy of the proposed agreement to be executed between 
the German Government and the United States, will be found in Senate 
Document No. 95 (Tist Cong., 2d sess.), copy of which is also attached. 


APPENDIX 


STATEMENT OF UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MILLS BEFORE THE 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE RELATING TO H. R. 10480, A BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE SETTLEMENT OF THE INDEBTEDNESS OF THE GERMAN 
REICH TO THE UNITED STATES ON ACCOUNT OF THE AWARDS OF THE 
MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, AND THE 
COSTS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY OF OCCUPATION 


The bill now before you for consideration authorizes the Secretary 
of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, to enter into an 
agreement with Germany, as set out in general terms in the bill, pro- 
viding for the complete and final discharge of the obligations of Ger- 
many to the United States in respect of the awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, and the costs of the United 
States army of occupation. 
` Under the terms of the armistice convention signed November 11, 
1918, and of the treaty restoring friendly relations signed at Berlin, 
August 25, 1921, which incorporated by reference certain provisions of 
the Versailles treaty, Germany is obligated to pay to the United States 
the costs of the United States army of occupation and to satisfy claims 
of the American Government or its nationals who have suffered loss, 
damage, or injury to their persons or property, directly or indirectly, 
since July 31, 1914, through the acts of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment or its agents. 

ARMY COSTS 


The total costs of the United States army of occupation amount to 
$292,663,435.79, Except for cash requisitions on the German Govern- 
ment for the use of the army of occupation aggregating $37,509,605.97 
and certain other items, such as provost fines, abandoned enemy war 
material, etc., amounting to $7,288,184.33. the United States Government 
received no payments on account of army costs up to May 25, 1923. 
On that date the United States and the principal allied powers signed 
the so-called Wadsworth agreement which provided that our Army costs 
should be divided into 12 annual installments, and should be, during 
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the first 4 of the 12 years, a first charge on cash payments received from 
Germany after the expenses of the Reparation Commission and the cur- 
rent expenses of the allied armies of occupation, but during the last 
8 years should be an absolute prior charge on all cash payments, except 
for the cost of the Reparation Commission. Ratifications of the Wads- 
worth agreement were never exchanged, but we received a payment 
under it of $14,725,154.40 in January, 1925. The agreement was super- 
seded by the so-called Paris agreement of January 14, 1925, which also 
covered awards of the Mixed Claims Commission. This latter agree- 
ment was concluded at a meeting of representatives of the creditor 
powers, including the United States, called for the purpose of making 
distribution of the annuities provided for under the terms of the Dawes 
plan, which had been adopted in 1924. Under the provisions of the 
Paris agreement the United States was to receive on account of its 
army costs, beginning September 1, 1926, the sum of 55,000,000 gold 
marks, or about $13,100,000 per annum, which payments were to con- 
stitute a first charge on cash made available for transfer by the transfer 
committee out of the Dawes annuities after the provision of the sums 
necessary for the service of the 800,000,000 gold mark German external 
loan of 1924 and for the costs of the reparation and other commissions. 
Under the provisions of the Wadsworth agreement our army costs should 
have been liquidated by the end- of 1935. Under the Paris agreement 
the payments would extend over a period of about 18 years, beginning 
September 1, 1926. 

Up to the 1st of September, 1929, the United States had recelved on 
army cost account $39,203,725.89 under the Paris agreement. 

As of September 1, 1929, there was still due on account of army costs 
$193,936,765.20. 

MIXED CLAIMS 


By virtue of an agrecment entered into on August 10, 1922, by the 
United States and Germany, there was set up a Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion charged with the duty of passing upon the claims of American 
citizens arising since July 31, 1914, in respect of damage to or seizure 
of their property, rights, and interests, and upon any other claims for 
loss or damage to which the United States or its nationals have been 
subject with respect to injuries to persons or to property, rights, and 
interests since July 31, 1914, as a consequence of the war, and including 
debts owing to American citizens by the German Government or by 
German nationals. 

The first meeting of the commission was held on October 9, 1922. Up 
to August 81, 1929, awards had been certified to the Treasury for pay- 
ment which with interest to August 81, 1929, aggregated $172,703,- 
083.71. It is estimated as of August 31, 1929, that the principal amount 
of awards yet to be entered and certified, together with interest to that 
date, amount to $53,000,000, and in addition awards to the United States 
Government with interest to August 31, 1929, amount to $64,934,794.41. 
In other words, as of August 31, 1929, it is estimated that the total 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission made and to be made aggre- 
gated with interest $290,637,878.12. 

No provision for the payment of awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission was made until the Paris agreement of January 14, 1925. The 
Paris agreement provided that the United States should receive 214 per 
cent of all receipts from Germany on account of the Dawes annuities 
available for distribution as reparations, provided that the annuity 
resulting from this percentage should not in any year exceed the sum 
of 45,000,000 gold marks. Up to September 1, 1929, the United States 
had received from Germany under the Paris agreement for account of 
mixed claims, $31,831,472.03, which with earnings and profits on invest- 
ments amounting to $2,149,692.70, made available for distribution $33,- 
981,164.73, and left $256,656,713.39 still to be provided for. It must be 
understood in this connection that the figures relating to the total 
amount finally awarded by the Mixed Claims Commission is necessarily 
only an estimate, since all of the awards have not as yet been made. 

In the meanwhile, the Congress in March, 1928, enacted what is known 
as the settlement of war claims act of 1928. You gentlemen are too 
familiar with that act to make it necessary for me to describe it in 
detail. Sufice it to say that it made provision for the order of priority 
in which mixed claims should be paid, for the retention of part of the 
German property held by the Alien Property Custodian and part of 
the funds to be received on account of awards made by the arbiter to 
German nationals until a certain percentage of the American claims 
had been paid, and then for the ultimate return of the German property 
and funds to their owners. The act also covered the rate of interest to 
accrue on claims until their final liquidation. Any estimate of the 
total amount due from Germany on account of mixed claims must de- 
pend, therefore, not only on the awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion but on the terms of the settlement of war claims act. 

It will be observed that the amounts received up to the present time, 
both on account of army costs and mixed claims, have been paid, not 
by virtue of any agreement with Germany looking to the liquidation 
of its treaty obligations, but by virtue of an agreement with the credi- 
tor powers, under the terms of which they undertook to assign to the 
satisfaction of our claims a portion of the payments received through 
the agent general for reparation payments. This is an anomalous situ- 
ation. In view of the fact that the other creditor powers have now 
reached an agreement with Germany for the final liquidation of their 
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claims, the time has come for the United States to do likewise. Two 
courses were open to us. We could either join with the other creditors 
in a general settlement, or rely on a separate agreement with Germany 
for the satisfaction of our claims. The course of events which led to 
the necessity for such a decision on our part was as follows: 


THB YOUNG PLAN 


In 1928 the principal creditor powers agreed to set up a committee of 
independent financial experts to be entrusted with the task of drawing 
up proposals for the complete and final settlement of the reparation 
problem. The so-called Young plan is the report which this committee 
rendered under date of June 7, 1929. As a result of the Young com- 
mittee’s reappraisal of Germany’s capacity to pay, it recommended 
annuities smaller than the standard annuity of 2,500,000,000 gold 
marks ($595,000,000) in force under the Dawes plan. Beginning with 
742,000,000 reichsmarks ($176,000,000) in the 7 months ending March 
81, 1980, which are considered as the first Young plan year, the an- 
nuity is 1,707,900,000 reichsmarks ($406,000,000) in the year ending 
March 81, 1931, and increases gradually to the maximum of 2,428,- 

800,000 reichsmarks ($578,000,000) in the year ending March 31, 1966, 
or an average of 1,988,800,000 reichsmarks ($473,000,000) for 37 years, 
and continues at about 1,600,000,000 reichsmarks (3$381,000,000) to 

_ 1,700,000,000 reichsmarks ($405,000,000) for an additional 22 years. 

It is obvious that the reduction in the annuities to be paid by Ger- 

| many necessitated a scaling down of the amounts allocated to each of 

the creditor powers under the Dawes plan and the Paris agreement. 
The Young plan undertakes not only to fix the annuities to be paid by 
Germany but to allocate those annuities among the several creditor 
powers. The United States was allocated annuities averaging 66,100,000 
reichsmarks ($15,700,000) for the first 87 years and a fixed annuity of 
40,800,000 reichsmarks ($9,700,000) for 15 years thereafter, 

The Young plan, with some modifications, which do not affect our 
position, was formally adopted by representatives of all the interested 
powers, with the exception of the United States, at The Hague in Janu- 
ary, 1930, and the settlement there reached is now awaiting ratification 
by the governments and the enactment of certain necessary legislation 
by the German Parliament. 

Two questions present themselves for decision: First, are the annul- 
ties provided for the United States acceptable to us; and, in the second 
place, should we become parties to the Young plan agreement and re- 
ceive payments through the machinery provided therein, or should we 
rely on a direct agreement with Germany for the satisfaction of our 
claims? 

While it is true that under the so-called Dawes plan and the Paris 
agreement we were to receive on both accounts an annuity of 100,000,- 
000 gold marks ($23,800,000) as contrasted with an average annuity 
of 66,100,000 reichsmarks ($15,700,000) suggested under the Young 
plan, it should be pointed out that the so-called Dawes plan was a tem- 
porary measure and that no period was fixed during which the aforesaid 
annuities were to be paid. In other words, there was no assurance that 
we would continue to receive 100,000,000 gold marks a year until the 
claims on account of army costs and mixed claims had been completely 
discharged. Perhaps a better method of approach to the problem is to 
ascertain whether the proposed annuity involves any essential sacrifice 
in the satisfaction of our outstanding claims against Germany. In so 
far as mixed claims are concerned, if, as is provided in the bill now 
before you, 40,800,000 reichsmarks per annum are assigned to their pay- 
ment, it is estimated that that amount will be adequate to discharge 
the mixed claims obligation in full over the period of years provided 
for, with interest at 5 per cent on unpaid amounts including the United 
States Government's claim. Whatever sacrifice is involved as compared 
with the Dawes annuity is in the time element. In other words, it is 
estimated that it will require 52 years to pay all claims, about 35 years 
to pay all of the private claims awarded to American citizens, including 
the return of the unallocated interest fund belonging to the German 
claimants, and about 17 years additional to liquidate the claims allowed 
the Government of the United States. On the basis of the 45,000,000 
gold marks received under the Paris agreement, it was estimated that 
it would have required 30 years to pay off private claims and 14 years 
additional to pay off the Government claims. 

If an average annuity of 25,300,000 reichsmarks ($6,000,000) for 37 
years be allocated to army costs, as the proposed agreement provides, 
it will liquidate that claim in 37 years, after reducing the amount 
originally due on this account by 10 per cent, a sacrifice similar to that 
being made by France and Great Britain under the Young plan. The 
55,000,000 marks received under the Paris agreement would have dis- 
charged our army cost claim in about 15 years from September 1, 1929, 
whereas the annuities proposed under the Young plan will liquidate the 
balance due after deducting the 10 per cent in 37 years and allow inter- 
est on all deferred payments at a rate of about 35% per cent. It can 
fairly be said, therefore, that except for the time element, which is not 
of vital importance in view of the fact that interest is to be paid, no 
sacrifice is demanded of us other than a 10 per cent reduction in our 
original claim for army costs, that is as compared with the situation 
existing under the Paris agreement, which carried with it no assurance 
as to continuing payments, 
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The Treasury Department is of the opinion that the annuities pro- 
posed are acceptable. In urging their acceptance, I think I should point 
out to you that as a practical matter our refusal to accept them would 
almost inevitably involve a readjustment of the shares to be received by 
all other creditors, since the report of the Young committee, which has 
now been formally accepted, definitely fixed the limits of the total 
amounts to be paid by Germany and any claim on our part to increase 
our share must occasion a readjustment of the shares to be received by 
others. 

This brings me to the second question of whether, as a matter of 
policy, we should have joined the other creditor powers by becoming 
parties to the Young plan and availing ourselves of its provisions and 
machinery for the satisfaction of our claims. The executive branch of 
the Government believed that it was wiser and more consistent with 
our established policy for us to refrain from such a course and to look 
to Germany directly for the payment of the amounts due us. 

The United States has not participated in the determination of the 
total reparations payable by Germany under the treaty of Versailles or 
in the collection or distribution of reparation payments heretofore re- 
ceived. There appears to be no justification at this late date for in- 
volving our country in the responsibilities for collecting, mobilizing, and 
distributing reparation payments which the adoption of the Young plan 
and participation in the organization and management of the agency 
created under that plan would necessitate, Very obviously we amid not 
properly avail ourselves of the machinery provided for by the Young 
plan and at the same time refuse to accept any of the responsibilities. 
The course which we advocate is logical, consistent, and sound, even 
apart from the question of linking reparation and debt payments, which, 
as we bave consistently maintained, have no relation in origin, principle, 
or in fact. 

Moreover, without even suggesting the probability of such an event 
taking place, suppose at some future date Germany finds itself unable 
to continue the conditional payments. If at that time we are officially 
represented on the board of the Bank for International Settlements, or 
upon the so-called advisory committee to be appointed by the governors 
of central banks of issue of the principal countries concerned, we, be- 
cause of our comparatively small interest in the general settlement, 
might find ourselyes in the position of an arbiter called upon to settle 
and decide a controversial and dificult European question. 

It may be urged that our failure to become parties to the Young plan 
involves an element of sacrifice on our part, since we thereby forego the 
claim for a share in the so-called unconditional annuities which we could 
very justly have advanced in view of the priority enjoyed by army-cost 
payments under the terms of the Paris agreement. But aside from the 
fact that the Young plan did not allocate to the United States any sliare 
of the unconditional annuities and that, judging by events, they could 
not have been obtained without the most serious kind of controversy, it 
seems to me that the terms of the agreement which we have submitted 
to you for approval amply protect the interests of the United States and 
of its nationals. Under its terms Germany makes an unqualified and 
unconditional promise to pay, The only proviso which in any way limits 
that obligation is the one which is found in all of our debt. settlement 
agreements and which permits the debtor to postpone payments for a 
limited period of time with interest on the postponed payments. 

The Treasury Department, therefore, recommends the passage of the 
bill under. consideration granting to the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, the authority to enter into the agreement 
the terms of which are set forth in Senate Document No. 95, Seventy- 
first Congress, second session. 

In brief, the agreement provides that Germany agrees to pay 40,800,- 
000 reichsmarks per annum for the period September 1, 1929, to March 
31, 1930, and the sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks per annum from April 
1, 1930, to March 31, 1981, in satisfaction of mixed claims, and begin- 
ning September 1, 1929, an average annuity of 25,300,000 reichsmarks 
for 37 years in full liquidation of our army costs. As evidence of this 
indebtedness Germany is to issue to the United States, at par, bonds 
maturing semiannually. Germany, at its option, upon not less than 90 
days’ advance notice, may postpone any payment on account of prin- 
cipal falling due to any subsequent September 30 and March 31 not 
more than two and one-half years distant from its due date, but only 
on condition that if this option is exercised the two payments falling 
due in the next succeeding 12 months can not be postponed more than 
two years, and the two payments falling due in the second succeeding 
12 months can not be postponed more than one year unless the pay- 
ments previously postponed have actuaily been made. All postponed 
payments on account of mixed claims are to bear interest, at 5 per cent, 
the rate provided in the settlement of war claims act, and all payments 
postponed on account of army costs are to bear interest at the rate of 
396 per cent. While the annuities are stated in terms of reichsmarks, 
payments are to be made in dollars, either at the Treasury or at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The exchange value of the mask in 
relation to the dollar shall be calculated at the average of the middle 
rates prevailing on the Berlin bourse during the half-monthly period pre- 
ceding the date of payment. The German Government undertakes that 
the reichsmark shall have and shall retain its convertibility into gold 
or devisen as contemplated in the present Reichsbank law and thas; the 
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reichsmark shall retain the mint parity defined in the German coinage 
law of August 30, 1924. This provision corresponds to the provision in 
the Young plan settlement accepted by all of the other creditor powers. 
It was not felt that the United States was justified in demanding prefer- 
ential treatment in this respect. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will not, of course, execute any such 
agreement until the Young plan has formally come into effect, thus 
giving assurance that the whole reparations question is, in all human 
probability, finally liquidated. What the proposed agreement does in 
so far as the United States is concerned is-to provide for a final liquida- 
tion of her claims against Germany. I feel confident that it will com- 
mend itself to your judgment. 

IS. Doc. No. 95, Tist Cong., 2d sess.] 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I am submitting herewith, for your consideration, a copy of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury regarding the proposed agreement and 
exchange of notes with Germany for the complete and final discharge of 
the obligations of that Government to the United States with respect to 
the awards made by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, and for the costs of this Government's army of occupation, 

The plan of settlement has my approval, and I recommend that the 
Congress enact the necessary legislation authorizing it. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Waie House, March 4, 1930. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 3, 1930. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to submit the following 
report regarding the terms of the proposed agreement for the complete 
and final discharge of the obligations of Germany to the United States 
in respect of the costs of the United States army of occupation and the 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany. 

Under the terms of the armistice convention signed November 11, 
1918, and of the treaty signed at Berlin August 25, 1921, Germany is 
obligated to pay to the United States the costs of the United States 
army of occupation and the awards made in favor of the United States 
Government and its nationals by the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, established in pursuance of the agreement of 
August 10, 1922. The United States has had no direct arrangement with 
Germany for the liquidation of these obligations. 

Under the terms of the treaty of Versailles Germany undertakes to 
make compensation for all damage done to the civilian population of 
the allied and associated powers and to their property during the 
war. The treaty provides for the establishment of a reparation com- 
mission as the agency of the allied and associated governments for 
determining the amount to be paid by Germany on this account, 
collecting the payment thereof, and distributing it among the creditor 
powers. The United States has not been represented upon nor par- 
ticipated in the reparation commission. In this connection reference 
is made to the reservation by the Senate in its resolution advising 
and consenting to the ratification of the treaty restoring friendly 
relations, signed by the United States and Germany at Berlin August 
25, 1921. 

The reparations commission fixed the liability of Germany at 132,- 
000,000,000 gold marks. By 1924 it became apparent that Germany 
was unable to meet the required payments, and accordingly in that 
year the powers entitled to reparations, but not including the United 
States, on August 30, 1924, signed at London an agreement under the 
terms of which the so-called Dawes plan was finally adopted. This 
limited the treaty payments to be made to the allied and associated 
powers by Germany to certain fixed annuities, increasing gradually to 
2,500,000,000 gold marks for the year ended August 31, 1929, the first 
so-called standard year, which annuity was to be continued for an 
indeterminate period and was to be supplemented under certain con- 
ditions by additional payments based on a so-called index of prosperity. 

On January 14, 1925, representatives of the powers signatory to 
the London agreement, together with representatives of the United 
States, signed what is known as the Paris agreement, which allocated 
the Dawes annuities among the creditor governments concerned. This 
agreement allocated to the United States an annuity of 55,000,000 gold 
marks beginning September 1, 1926, on account of army costs and an 
annuity equivalent to 2½ per cent of all receipts from Germany avail- 
able for reparation payments, not to exceed 45,000,000 gold marks in 
any one year, for account of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion. Up to August 31, 1929, the United States received each year 
the amounts stipulated under this agreement. 

It was not within the competence of the Dawes committee to fix the 
number of annuities Germany should pay and thus permit a final and 
definite settlement of German reparations. The Dawes committee 
merely attempted, therefore, a settlement temporary in character de- 
signed to réstore economic stability and confidence and which would, at 
the appropriate time, facilitate a final agreement. 

In 1928 the principal interested Governments (Germany, Belgium, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, and Japan) agreed to set up a com- 
mittee of independent financial experts to be intrusted with the task 
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of drawing up proposals for the complete and final settlement of the 
reparation problem. Germany and the reparation commission ap- 
pointed a committee including two American citizens, of whom one, Mr. 
Owen D. Young, was subsequently elected chairman of the committee. 
The so-called Young plan is the report which this committee rendered 
under date of June 7, 1929. 

As a result of the Young committee's reappraisal of Germany's 
capacity to pay, it recommended annuities smaller than the standard 
annuity of 2,500,000,000 goid marks in force under the Dawes plan. 
Beginning with 742,800,000 reichsmarks in the seven months ending 
March 31, 1930, which are considered as the first Young-plan year, 
the annuity is 1,707,900,000 reichsmarks in the year ending March 31, 
1931, and increases gradually to the maximum of 2,428,800,000 reichs- 
marks in the year ending March 31, 1966, or an average of 1,988,- 
800,000 reichsmarks ($473,732,160) for the 37 years and continues 
at about 1,600,000,000 to 1,700,000,000 reichsmarks for an additional 
22 years. These annuities were calculated as inclusive of payments 
to the United States, and in an annex to the plan dealing with the 
allocation of the annuities the United States was allocated annuities 
averaging 66,100,000 reichsmarks for the first 87 years and a fixed 
annuity of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for 15 years thereafter. While the 
annex does not fix the amounts to be allocated, respectively, to mixed 
claims and army costs, the Secretary of State and I recommend that 
a fixed annuity of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for 52 years be allocated 
to the payment of awards of the Mixed Claims Commission and that 
an average annuity of 25,300,000 reichsmarks for the first 37 years be 
allocated to the satisfaction of army costs. After taking into consid- 
eration the payments which have been received on account of army 
costs and a 10 per cent reduction in the total amount originally due 
on this account, the average annuity above recommended for alloca- 
tion to army costs will be sufficient to pay the balance remaining, 
with interest at about 35 per cent per annum on that portion of the 
Payments postponed beyond the period when payment would have been 
received under the Dawes plan. In order to bring Germany’s pay- 
ments within the limit of that country’s capacity to pay, as determined 
by the committee of experts, it was necessary for the creditors to com- 
promise their claims. On this basis the Young plan contemplated a 
reduction of 10 per cent in the army cost accounts of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

As a substitute for all of the agencies heretofore set up for the col- 
lection and distribution of reparation payments, the Young plan pro- 
posed the creation of the Bank for International Settlements. This 
bank is to receive, distribute, and assist in the mobilization of German 
reparation payments. 

The Young plan with some modifications was formerly adopted by 
representatives of all the interested powers at The Hague in January, 
1930, and the settlement there reached is now awaiting ratification by 
the governments and the enactment of certain necessary legislation by 
the German Parliament. 

The United States has at all times maintained a detached position 
with respect to the European reparation question and the claims of the 
United States against Germany, except definite accounts, like army costs, 
have been determined independently by an international judicial com- 
mission on which Germany was equally represented. The United States 
has not participated in the determination either of the total reparations 
payable by Germany under the treaty of Versailles (total of 132,000,- 
000,000 marks as notified to Germany in May, 1921) or of the percent- 
ages of distribution fixed by the principal creditor powers in 1920 (the 
so-called Spa percentages). 

Both the Secretary of State and I have felt that the position stead- 
fastly adhered to by our Government was a sound one and that there 
was no justification at this late date for involving our country in the 
responsibilities of collecting and distributing reparation payments, which 
adoption of the Young plan would necessitate. Very obviously we could 
not avail ourselves of the machinery provided for by the Young plan and 
at the same time refuse to accept any of the responsibilities. 

We have, however, a very direct interest in the recommendations made 
by the experts’ committee. That committee undertook not only to fix 
the annuities to be paid by Germany in full discharge of its obligations 
but to allocate the amounts to be paid to the several creditor nations. 
As already stated, the amount allocated to the United States is an aver- 
age annuity of 66,100,000 reichsmarks for 37 years and a fixed annuity 
of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for 15 years thereafter. The United States is, 
of course, under no legal obligation to accept these sums as representing 
the total amount which it is to reeeive from Germany on account of 
army costs and mixed claims, but as a practical matter, since the report 
of the experts’ committee was a proposal definitely fixing the limits of 
the total amounts to be paid by Germany, any claim on our part to in- 
crease our share would necessarily involve a readjustment of the shares 
to be received by all other nations. Since, in view of all the circum- 
stances, the concessions asked of us do not seem to be disproportionate 
to the concessions made by other creditors, and in view of the relatively 
small amount of our claim as compared with the total amounts, there is 
in my opinion no justification for the refusal on our part to accept the 
annuities recommended by the experts’ committee. 
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Apart frem a minor arrangement providing for the realization by 
the United States of its 2½ per cent share in German payments under 
the Dawes plan, the United States has never had an agreement with 
Germany for liquidating the army costs and the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission. As an approximate estimate of these awards 
can now be made and the settlement of war claims act of 1928 has 
determined the method of paying them, an agreement regulating and 
funding the German obligations is not only possible and desirable 
but necessary in view of our decision not to avail ourselves of the 
machinery provided by the Young plan for the collection of the pay- 
meuts to be made by Germany to the United States. Such an agree- 
ment has been negotiated, subject to the granting by the Congress of 
authority for its execution. It conforms closely to precedents estab- 
lished in our other debt agreements with foreign governments and is 
transmitted herewith for submission to the Congress if it meets with 
your approval. 

The details of the proposed agreement attached hereto require no 
special comment. It differs from this Government's previous debt agree- 
ments primarily in that the obligation is expressed in reichmarks rather 
than in dollars and the bonds evidencing the obligation are not in 
negotiable form. 

With the exception of the already-mentioned 10 per cent reduction 
on the army-costs account, the proposed agreement involves no reduc- 
tion in the principal amount to be paid by Germany. It does involve 
an extension of Germany's payments over a longer period than would 
have been required had the Dawes-plan arrangements continued to 
function without interruption. Fifty-five million marks a year would 
have paid the army costs in about 15 years. The proposed agreement 
extends the payment over 37 years with 354 per cent interest on post- 
poned payments. Forty-five million marks per annum would have 
paid the mixed-claims awards in about 44 years. It is estimated that 
40,800,000 marks per annum will pay them in about 52 years with 
interest which generally is at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The security for the payments is the full faith and credit of 
Germany. 

On every occasion the United States has expressly reserved its 
rights under existing treaties and agreements, thus preserving intact 
the rights of the Congress to dispose of this matter. The time has 
now come to reach an agreement providing for the final payment 
and discharge of these outstanding claims. 

With this in view, it is suggested that legislation be sought from 
the Congress authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to enter into an agreement with Germany 
in general terms as set forth in the attached form of agreement and 
exchange of notes. 

The execution of the agreement and the exchange of notes, if 
authorized, will, of course, be conditional on the coming into opera- 
tion of the Young plan as accepted by The Hague Conference in substi- 
tution for the Dawes plan which is still legally in force. The proposed 
agreement will be retroactive to September 1, 1929, and Germany 
will be credited for its payments since then as set forth in the 
draft of notes to be exchanged simultaneously with the execution of 
the agreement. 

Faithfully yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Sceretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
f AGREEMENT 
Made the day of , 19—, at the City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, between the Government of the German 

Reich, hereinafter called Germany, party of the first part, and the 

Government of the United States of Anrerica, hereinafter called 

the United States, party of the second part 

Whereas Germany is obligated under the provisions of the Armistice 
Conyention signed November 11, 1918, and of the treaty signed at 
Berlin, August 25, 1921, to pay to the United States the awards, and 
interest thereon, entered and to be entered in favor of the United 
States Government and its nationals by the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, established in pursuance of the agreement 
of August 10, 1922; and 

Whereas the United States is also entitled to be reimbursed for the 
costs of its army of occupatiton; and 

Whereas Germany having made and the United States having re- 
ceived payments in part satisfaction on account of these two obligations 
desire to make arrangements for the complete and final discharge of 
said obligations: : 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and the mutual eove- 
nants herein contained it is agreed as follows: 

1, Amounts to be paid: (a) Germany shall pay and the United States 
shall accept in full satisfaction of all of Germany's obligations re- 
maining on account of awards, including interest thereon, entered and 
to be entered by the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Germany, the sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks for the period of September 
1, 1929, to March 31, 1930, and the sum of 40,800,000 reichsmarks 
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per annum from April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1981. As evidence of 
this indebtedness Germany shall issue to the United States at par, as 
of September 1, 1929, bonds of Germany, the first of which shall 
be in the principal amount of 40,800,000 reichsmarks, dated September 
1, 1929, and maturing March 31, 1930, and each of the others of 
which shall be in the principal amount of 20,400,000 reichsmarks, dated 
September 1, 1929, and maturing serially on September 80, 1930, and 
on each succeeding March 31 and September 30 up to and including 
March 31, 1981. The obligations of Germany hereinabove set forth 
in this paragraph shall cease as soon as all of the payments contem- 
plated by the settlement of war claims act of 1928 have been completed 
and the bonds not then matured evidencing such obligations shall be 
canceled and returned to Germany. £ 

(b) Germany shall pay and the United States shall accept in full 
reimbursement of the amounts remaining due on account of the costs 
of the United States army of occupation the amounts set forth on 
the severa] dates fixed in the following schedule: 


March 31: Reichsmarks 
1930. 


000 
000 


Z 9. 300, 000 
12, 650, 000 
12, 630, 000 


20. 


, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 


- 17, 650, 000 
- 17, 650, 000 


17, 650, 000 
17, 650, 000 

As evidence of this indebtedness, Germany shall issue to the United 
States, at par, as of September 1, 1929, bonds of Germany, dated 
September 1, 1929, and maturing on March 31, 1980, and on each suc- 
ceeding September 30 and March 31 in the amounts and on the several 
dates fixed in the preceding schedule. 

2. Form of bonds: All bonds issued hereunder to the United States 
shall be payable to the Government of the United States of America 
and shall be signed for Germany by the Reichsschuldenverwaltung. 
The bonds issued for the amounts to be paid under paragraph No. 
1 (a) of this agreement shall be issued in 103 pieces, with maturi- 
ties and in denominations corresponding to the payments therein set 
forth, and shall be substantially in the form set forth in Exhibit A” 
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hereto annexed, and shall bear no interest, unless payment thereof is 
postponed pursuant to paragraph No. 5 of this agreement. The bonds 
issued for the amounts to be paid under paragraph No. 1 (b) of 
this agreement shall be issued in 73 pieces, with maturities and in 
denominations corresponding to the payments therein set forth, and 
shall be substantially in the form set forth in “ Exhibit B” hereto 
annexed, and sball bear no interest, unless payment thereof is post- 
poned pursuant to paragraph No. 5 of this agreement. 

3. Method of payment: All bonds issued hereunder shall be payable, 
both principal and interest, if any, at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for credit in the general account of the Treasury of the 
United States in funds immediately available on the date when pay- 
ment is due in United States gold coin in an amount in dollars equiva- 
lent to the amount due in reichsmarks, at the average of the middle 
rates prevailing on the Berlin Bourse, during the half-monthly period 
preceding the date of payment. Germany undertakes to have the 
Reichsbank certify to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York on the 
date of payment the rate of exchange at which the transfer shall be 
made. Germany undertakes, for the purposes of this agreement, that 
the reichsmark shall have and shall retain its convertibility into gold 
or devisen as contemplated in section 31 of the present Reichsbank law, 
and that for these purposes the reichsmark shall have and shall retain 
a mint parity of 1/2790 kilogram of fine gold as defined in the Ger- 
man coinage law of August 30, 1924. 

4. Security: The United States hereby agrees to accept the full faith 
and credit of Germany as the only security and guaranty for the 
fulfillment of Germany's obligations hereunder, 

5. Postponement of payment: Germany, at its option, upon not less 
than 90 days’ advance notice in writing to the United States, may post- 
pone any payment on account of principal falling due as hereinabove 
provided, to any subsequent September 30 and March 31 not more than 
two and one-half years distant from its due-date, but only on condition 
that in case Germany shall at any time exercise this option as to any 
payment of principal, the two payments falling due in the next succeed- 
ing 12 months can not be postponed to any date more than 2 years 
distant from the date when the first payment therein becomes due unless 
and until the payments previously postponed shall actually have been 
made, and the two payments falling due in the second succeeding 12 
mouths can not be postponed to any date more than 1 year distant 
from the date when the first payment therein becomes due unless and 
until the payments previously postponed shall actually haye been made, 
and further payments can not be postponed at all unless and until all 
payments of principal previously postponed shall actually haye been 
made, All payments provided for under paragraph No. 1 (a) of this 
agreement so postponed shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually, and all payments provided for under 
paragraph No. 1 (b) of this agreement so postponed shall bear interest 
at the rate of 35% per cent per annum, payable semiannually. 

6. Payments before maturity: Upon not less than 90 days’ advance 
notice in writing to the United States and the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, Germany may, on March 31 or 
September 30 of any year, make advance payments on account of any 
bonds issued under this agreement and held by the United States. Any 
such advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds 
as may be indicated by Germany at the time of the payment. 

7. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest, if any, of 
all bonds issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, and 
shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public dues, present or 
future, imposed by or under authority of Germany or any political or 
local taxing authority within Germany. 

8. Notices: Any notice from or by Germany shall be sufficient if 
delivered to the American Embassy at Berlin or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. Any 
notice, request, or consent under the hand of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and taken as the notice, 
request, or consent of the United States and shall be sufficient if 
delivered at the German Embassy at Washington or at the office of the 
German Ministry of Finance at Berlin. The United States in its dis- 
cretion may waiye any notice required hereunder, but any such waiver 
shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect any subsequent 
notice or impair any right of the United States to require notice here- 
under. 

9. Compliance with legal requirements: Germany and the United 
States, each for itself, represents and agrees that the execution and 
delivery of this agreement have in all respects been duly authorized, and 
that all acts, conditions, and legal formalities which should have been 
completed prior to the making of this agreement have been completed 
as required by the laws of Germany and of the United States, respec- 
tively, and in conformity therewith. 

10. Counterparts: This agreement shall be executed in two counter- 
parts, each of which shall be in the English and German languages, both 
texts having equal force, and each counterpart having the force and 
effect of an original, 

In witness whereof, Germany has caused this agreement to be exe- 
cuted on its behalf by its ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at Washington thereunto duly authorized, and the United States has 
likewise caused this agreement to be executed on its behalf by the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved all on the day and year first 
above written. 


Tue GERMAN REICH, 
By i 
Ambassador Eatraordinary and Plenipotentiary. 
8 THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
By 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
Approved : 


„ 
President. 


ExHIBIT A 
(Form of bond) 
8 THE GERMAN REICH 
R. M. 20,400,000. No. — 

The German Reich, herelnafter called Germany, in consideration of 
the premises and the mutual covenants contained in an agreement dated 
—— between it and the United States of America, hereby 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, on , the sum of 
20,400,000 reichsmarks. This bond is payable at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York in gold coin of the United States of America in an 
amount in dollars equivalent to the amount due in reichsmarks at the 
average of the middle rates prevailing on the Berlin Bourse during the 
half monthly period preceding the date of payment. 

This bond is payable without deduction for, and is exempt from, 
any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed by 
or under authority of Germany or any political or local taxing authority 
within Germany. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph No. 
1 (a) of an agreement dated , between Germany and the 
United States, to which agreement this bond is subject and to which 
reference is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Germany has caused this bond to be executed 
on its behalf by The Reichsschuldenverwaltung and delivered at the 
city of Washington, D. C., by its ambassador extraordinary and pleni- 
potentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, as of September FS 
1929. 

For THe GERMAN REICH, 


Tun REICHSSCHULDENVERWALTUNG, 
By President. 
, Member. 
Exuisit B 


(Form of bond) 
THE GERMAN REICH 


R. M. No. — 

The German Reich, hereinafter called Germany, in consideration of 
the premises and the mutual covenants contained in an agreement dated 
between it and the United States of America, hereby 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, on —————, the sum f 
Reichsmarks (R. M. ——————). The bond is payable at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in gold coin of the United States of America 
in an amount in dollars equivalent to the amount due in reichsmarks 
at the average of the middle rates prevailing on the Berlin Bourse 
during the half monthly period preceding the date of payment. 

This bond is payable without deduction for, and is exempt from, any 
and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed by or 
under authority of Germany or any political or local taxing authority 
within Germany. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph num- 
bered 1 (b) of an agreement dated „ between Germany and the 
United States, to which agreement this bond is subject and to which 
reference is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Germany has caused this bond to be executed 
on its behalf by the Reichsschuldenverwaltung and delivered at the 
city of Washington, D. C., by its ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary at Washington, thereunto duly authorized, as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1929. 


For THe GERMAN REICH, 

Tue REICHSSCHULDENVERWALTUNG, 
, President. 
„Member. 


By 


NOTES TO BE EXCHANGED BETWEEN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 
SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH EXECUTION OF THE AGREEMENT FOR THE COM- 
PLETE AND FINAL DISCHARGE OF THE OBLIGATIONS OF GERMANY TO THE 
UNITED STATES WITH RESPECT TO THE AWARDS MADE BY THE MIXED 
CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, AND FOR THE COSTS 
OF THIS GOVERNMENT'S ARMY OF OCCUPATION 
The German Government (the Government of the United States) 

has the honor to set forth its understanding of paragraph No. 4 of the 
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agreement executed this day between the United States and Germany 
in the following sense: 

(a) In respect of the acceptance by the United States of the full 
faith and credit of Germany as the only security and guaranty for the 
fulfillment of Germany's obligations under the agreement, Germany 
will be in the same position as the principal debtors of the United 
States under the debt funding agreements which exist between them 
and the United States. 

(b) Nothing contained therein shall be construed as requiring the 
United States to release any German property which it now holds 
other than as heretofore or hereafter authorized by the Congress of 
the United States. 

The German Government (the Government of the United States) 
also desires to expressly recognize, so far as the agreement executed 
this day between the United States and Germany is concerned, the 
prior rights of the holders of the bonds of the German external loan 
as provided in the general bond securing the loan dated October 10, 
1924. 

The United States has received the sum of R. M. and the 
sum of R. M. on account of the bonds numbered 1 to be 
delivered under paragraphs numbered 1 (a) and 1 (b), respectively, 
of the agreement cxecuted this day between the United States, and 
Germany. The receipt of these amounts will be evidenced by an in- 
dorsement by the United States on the bonds on account of which the 
sums were received. 

The agreement executed this day between the United States and 
Germany is substituted for the direct arrangement providing for the 
realization by the United States of its 244 per cent share in German 
payments under the experts’ plan of 1924. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I inquire how much does this 
bill carry in American money? 

Mr. SMOOT. After deducting the credits allowed Germany 
on account of the army costs the amount involved is $164,670,- 
421.62, and on account of awards of the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion, $256,656,713.39. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
payment of the balance? 

Mr. SMOOT, ‘The payments are to be made as follows: On 
March 31, 1930, $25,100,000; on March 81, 1981, $12,750,000; 
on March 31, 1932, $12,650,000. Then the payments continue to 
1965, when the last payment will be $17,650,000. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, is this the bill which proposes to 
settle the German claims? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. DILL. I object to the present consideration of the bill; 
it is a very important measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On objection, the bill will go to 
the calendar. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


Mr, SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 9804) to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended, by ex- 
tending the time within which applications for benefits there- 
under may be filed, and for other purposes, and I submit a 
report (No. 734) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator that 
he ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. I hope that it will be acted upon at this time; every- 
body is favorable to it, including the Veterans’ Bureau and 
others interested. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 9804) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as amended, by ex- 
tending the time within which applications for benefits there- 
under may be filed, and for other purposes, was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 302, sec- 
tion 811, and subdivision (b) of section 604 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 38, secs. 
612, 621, and 664), are amended, to take effect as of December 31, 1929, 
by striking ont “January 2, 1930.“ wherever it appears in such sub- 
divisions und section, and Inserting in lieu thereof “January 2, 1935.” 

See. 2. Section 602 of the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 38, sec. 662), is amended, to take 
effect us of December 31, 1929, by striking out “before January 3, 
1930," wherever it appears in such section, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “on or before January 2, 1935." 

Src. 3. Subdivision (b) of section 312 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 38, sec. 622), 
is amended, to take effect as of May 29, 1925, to read as follows: 


What is the provision for the 


I have no objection to the con- 
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“(b) If in the case of any such individual who is a veteran it ap- 
Pears that his application was not made and filed prior to the beginning 
of such 7-year period, or that although entitled to receive adjusted sery- 
ice pay he did not receive it prior to the beginning of such 7-year 
period, then (if such 7-year period began on or before January 2, 1935) 
his dependents who haye made and filed application before the expira- 
tion of one year after the date of the expiration of such 7-year period 
or on or before January 2, 1935, whichever is the later date, shall be 
entitled to receive the amount of his adjusted-service credit in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Titie VI.” 

Sec. 4. This act shall not invalidate any payments made or applica- 
tion received, before the enactment of this act, under the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended. Payments under awards here- 
tofore or hereafter made shall be made to the dependent entitled thereto 
regardless of change in status, unless another dependent establishes 
to the satisfaction of the director a priority of preference under such 
act, as amended, Upon the establishment of such preference the re- 
maining installments shall be paid to such dependent, but in no case 
shall the total payments under Title VI of such act, as amended (ex- 
cept sec, 608), exceed the adjusted-service credit of the veteran. 

Sec. 5. If, prior to the date of the enactment of this act, the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may be, have 
made certification under section 303 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 38, sec. 613), on 
an application bearing the identified fingerprints but lacking the proved 
signature of a veteran now deceased, such application and certification 
shall be held and considered to bave been legally made, and any ad- 
justed-service certificate issued to the veteran upon such certification 
shall be held to have been validly issued and shall be valid. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS UNDER SETTLEMENT OF WAR 
CLAIMS ACT, 1928 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
328) authorizing the immediate appropriation of certain 
amounts authorized to be appropriated by the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, and I submit a report (No. 735) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire, Mr. President, of 
the chairman of the committee the character of claims that are 
embraced within this joint resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. The purpose of the joint resolution is to e 
ize the immediate appropriation of the balance of funds neces- 
sary to pay the awards of the arbiter under section 3 of the 
settiement of the war claims act of 1928. If the joint resolu- 
tion shall be passed before the Congress finally adjourns, it will 
stop the payment of interest which would otherwise be paid and 
would mean the saving of many million dollars. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The claims involved are ad- 
judicated claims, are they? 

Mr. SMOOT. All the claims are adjudicated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then they ought to be paid. 
I have no objection to the consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 328) 
authorizing the immediate appropriation of certain amounts 
authorized to be appropriated by the settlement of war claims 
act of 1928 was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sums authorized by subsection (p) of section 
3 of the settlement of war claims act of 1928 to be appropriated after 
the date on which the awards of the war claims arbiter under section 
3 of such act are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated at any time, but shall not be available 
until after such date. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4584) for the relief of Ellwood G. Babbitt and other 
officers and employees of the Foreign Commerce Service of the 
Department of Commerce, who, while in the course of their re- 
spective duties, suffered losses of Government funds or personal 
property, by reason of theft, catastrophes, shipwreck, or other 
causes; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 4585) authorizing the State of Florida, through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Choctawhatchee River near Free- 
port, Fla.: to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4586) to authorize additional appropriations for 
the National Arboretum; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 4587) to amend section 109 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United 
States,” approved March 4, 1909, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 4588) to amend the act entitled “An act to fix and 
regulate the Salaries of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” 
approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4589) to authorize the AREN of War to lend 
War Department equipment for use at the Lincoln Highway 
celebration at Ely, Nev., during the month of June, 1930; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4590) granting a pension to Little Hawk (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4591) granting a pension to Antoine De Rock- 
Brain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

HOSPITALIZATION OF NAVAL RESERVISTS 


Mr. ALLEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10662) providing for hospitali- 
zation and medical treatment of transferred members of the 
Fleet Naval Reserve and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in 
Government hospitals without expense to the reservists, which 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILU 

Mr. HARRIS submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authori- 
zation bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert: 

“Coast Guard station at or in the vicinity of Port Orford, Oreg.: 
For the construction and equipment of a Coast Guard station on the 
coast of Oregon, at or in the vicinity of Port Orford, at such point as 
the commandant of the Coast Guard may recommend, as authorized by 
the act entitled “An aet making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, and 
for other purposes,“ approved March 3, 1891, $————,, to be available 
until expended.” 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
270) authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the 
participation of the Government in the Sixth Pan American 
Child Congress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1980; requested 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Fis, and Mr. 
LINTHICUM were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the 
fiscal year 1930; 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for 
use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res, 350, Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, as amended ; 

H. R. 7955. An 'act making appropriations for the military 
end nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation ; 
and 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928,-relating to the condemnation of land. 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing 
an appropriation to defray the expenses of the participation of 
the Goyernment in the Sixth Pan American Child Congress, to 
be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930, and requesting a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Borau, Mr. JoHnson, and Mr. Swanson conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his Bec- 
retaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

On May 26, 1930: 

S. 180. An act to legalize a bridge across St. Johns River 234 
miles southerly of Green Cove Springs, Fla. ; 

S. 195. An act to facilitate the administration of the national 
parks by the United States Department of the Interior, and for 
other purposes ; 

S. 3741. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the south fork of the 
Cumberland River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3742. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Burnside, Pulaski County, Ky.; 

S. 3743. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the eonstruction of a bridge across the Cumberland 
River at or near Canton, Ky.; 

S. 3744. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at or near Eggners Ferry, Ky.; and 

S. 3746. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Maysville, Ky. 

On May 27, 1930: 

S. 3783. An act for the relief of the State of Georgia for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1929; 
and 

S. 3817. An act to facilitate and simplify national-forest ad- 
ministration, 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 4015. An act to provide for the revocation and suspen- 
sion of operators’ and chauffeurs’ licenses and registration cer- 
tificates; to require proof of ability to respond in damages for 
injuries caused by the operation of motor vehicles; to prescribe 
the form of and conditions in insurance policies covering the 
liability of motor-vehicle operators; to subject such policies to 
the approval of the commissioner of insurance; to constitute the 
director of traffic the agent of nonresident owners and operators 
of motor vehicles operated in the District of Columbia for the 
purpose of service of process; to provide for the report of acci- 
dents; to authorize the director of traffic to make rules for the 
administration of this statute; and to prescribe penalties for 
the violation of the provisions of this act, and for other pur- 
poses ; 

H. R. 9641. An act to control the possession, sale, transfer, and 
use of dangerous weapons in the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide penalties, to prescribe rules of evidence, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 12571. An act to provide for the transportation of school 
children in the District of Columbia at a reduced fare; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the fiscal 
year 1930; 
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H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation 
for use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—OONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the conference report 
which I presented to the Senate yesterday be laid before the 
Senute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the conference report on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses 
on certain amendments to the tariff bill. 

(The report is printed at page 9523 et seq. in the Senate pro- 
ceedings of yesterday’s RECORD.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor} is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the proper time, whenever 
it is, and if this is the proper time I shall do so now, I wish 
to make a point of order against the conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Against the second report or the 
first report? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably against both. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order can be made at 
any time before the report is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point of order of course will lie, if it 
lies at all, against several amendments, on the ground that the 
conferees have exceeded their authority in the adjustment of 
differences between the House and the Senate. I do not care 
to take the time now to make points of order if the Chair 
prefers that the matter be taken up at some other time, but I 
do not want to lose the right to make the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the right to make 
the point of order at any time before the report is adopted. 
There are two separate reports, The last report has now been 
taken up. The first report is not now before the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will it be in order to make points of order 
and let them be pending? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not against the first report, because that is 
not now before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator desires to make a 
point of order against any item in the second report, that may 
be done and it may be considered as pending if the Senator 
from Utah, who has the floor, will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. If the point of order is made, and then any 
Senator demands the regular order, would not the Chair have 
to rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is not debatable 
unless the Chair desires to hear Senators upon it. The Chair 
will state that upon a measure of such great importance the 
present occupant of the Chair would no doubt want to hear argu- 
ments upon the point of order. 

Mr. FESS. My inquiry was to avoid shutting off anyone 
who might want to make a statement. If the point of order is 
made now and some one should then demand the regular order, 
it might cut off debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order that the question 
may be before the Senate for such disposition as the Chair may 
see fit to make of it, I make the point of order now that the 
conferees exceeded their authority in rewriting the flexible 
provisions incorporated in their second report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky for the purpose of making the point of order. 
He may make it as soon as I conclude what I have to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has the 
floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am merely going to suggest that we ought 
to proceed with the consideration of the conference report on 
the tariff bill in an orderly way. Of course, there are several 
of us who want to discuss it—and to discuss it at length—but 
it does seem to me if there is a point of order that will lie as to 
either the first or the second of the conference reports that it 
ought to be made now, and it ought to be decided, so that we 
can determine whether or not the bill is going back to conference, 
and then proceed with the debate, 
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I was going to suggest to the Senator that he ask unanimous 
consent that the two reports be laid before the Senate now— 
they can be voted on separately, if the Senator desires—so that 
both may be before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would prefer to have the report 
which I submitted yesterday considered at this particular time. 
I think proceeding in that way will hasten matters, and I believe 
that is the proper way in which to proceed. I should like to 
explain just exactly what the conferees have done in the second 
report and state the reasons for the changes made. Then, if 
the Senator from Kentucky shall desire to make the point of 
order, after I have explained the report, he may do so; but I 
do not think that a point of order would lie against the flexible 
provision to which he has referred. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Utah suggested 
that he had not yielded for the purpose of permitting the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to make the point of order. I do not want to 
let that suggestion pass unnoticed, because my understanding is 
that a Senator may rise to a point of order even though another 
Senator has the floor, and that the point of order takes prece- 
dence of anything else. I think, however, Mr. President, that it 
would be more advisable for the Senator from Kentucky not to 
press his point of order at the present time until after the Sena- 
tor from Utah shall have explained the nature of the conference 
report, and particularly that portion of it to which the Senator 
from Kentucky desires to press his point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had not intended to take 
the Senator from Utah off his feet; I was merely trying to 
preserve my rights. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to add that I trust the sug- 
gestion of the Vice President will be accepted, and that the 
Senator from Kentucky will take occasion to embrace the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the Vice President to discuss at length his 
contention that the conferees exceeded their powers. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will ask this question: The Senator has 
stated that there are two reports here; is the last report in- 
tended as a substitute, if it shall be acted on, for the first 
report? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will it be necessary to approve both of 
them before the bill will finally be disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. They deal with different subjects. If the Sena- 
tor will take the two reports and compare them, he will find that 
the first report deals with subjects not at all involved in the 
subsequent report. 


THE NATURE OF AND THE REASONS FOR CHANGES MADE IN THE DUTIES IN 
THE PENDING TARIFF BILL (H. R, 2667) AS COMPARED WITH THE TARIFF 
ACT OF 1922 AND THE EFFECT OF THESE CHANGES 


Mr, President, changes made in the duties on imports entering 
the United States in the course of the current tariff revision have 
aroused so much misinformed comment that an outline of such 
changes, their nature, the reasons for them, and their effect 
seems desirable even at this late date for a better understand- 
ing and appreciation of H. R. 2667. 

In this statement the comparisons are based on imports for 
consumption during the calendar year 1928. Items which are 
dutiable under the present law but which have been transferred 
to the free list in H. R. 2667 are included in order to show the 
net effect of all changes made. Items on the free list under the 
tariff act of 1922 but which have been transferred to the duti- 
able list in H. R. 2667 also are included, because customs rev- 
enues will result from imports of them under the new law, and 
such changes are factors in the net effect sought. Items now 
dutiable but which appear in H. R. 2667 at the same or at 
higher or lower rates of course are included, The result of 
the foregoing is to show the net effect on customs revenues of 
changes made in duties in H. R. 2667, as indicated by the 1928 
imports for consumption. Because of changes made in classi- 
fications resulting from a need for greater clarity in descriptions 
and more detailed segregations of items for statistical and 
administrative reasons, not all of the effects of changes which 
have been made in the duties can be shown statistically. In 
other words, there is a group of relatively unimportant non- 
comparable items. The value of such imports in 1928 amounted 
to $40,768,502, as compared with a total of $1,614,282,138 for 
both comparable and noncomparable items. The noncomparable 
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items, therefore, account for 2.5 per cent of the total as com- as the market for their products is improved as a result of 


pared with $1,573,152.027, or 97.5 per cent of comparable items. 
A statement of the effect of changes made in the duties, there- 
fore, must deal with this preponderant percentage of comparable 
items. <A careful study by the best informed body of tariff spe- 
eialists ever assembled indicates that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the results would be changed appreciably if it were 
practicable to Include in the compurisons the minute percentage 
of noncomparable items. 

In this statement of the nature and effect of changes in 
duties in H. R. 2667, us compared with the tarif act of 1922, 
the mutter Is first taken up schedule by schedule for the suke 
of explicituess, The bill then is summarized to give the de- 
sired bird's-eye view of the entire subject. In order not to 
present too much wearisome detail, however, only the really 
important changes will be specifically referred to. 

SCHEDULE 1, CHEMICALS 

In Schedule 1 there are 585 named items and basket clauses 
in the present liw, as compared with 556 in the final draft of 
II. R. 2667. Twenty-six items have been transferred from the 
dutiable to the free list and 14 have been transferred from the 
free to the dutiable list. No change has been made in the rutes 
on 469 items and basket clauses. On the rest the duties have 
been increased on 47 and decreased on 66. On the basis of im- 
ports during 1928, the net result of these changes is to show 
customs duties amounting to $20,748,153 under H. R. 2667, as 
compared with $27,688,049 under the present law. ‘The re- 
spective computed ad valorem equivalents of these duties is 
31.40 per cent and 20,22 per cent, or an increase of 218 per 
cent. This inerease in the duties and in the computed ad 
yalorem rate results almost entirely from: 

(1) An increase in the duty on olive oil, in the interest of 
domestic producers of competitive oils ond raw materials 
therefor. 

(2) An increase in the duty of soybean oil, in the interest of 
the growing domestice production of soybeans for oll crushing. 

(3) An increase in the duty on casein, in the interest of 
domestic producers of skim milk, the raw material of casein, 

(4) Inereuses in the duties on starches, dextrines, glue, and 
gelatin, in the interest of the American farmers who produce 
competitive raw materials. 

(5) Increases in the duties on oleie acid and stearic acid, 
joint products of tallow, in the interest of American farmers 
and ranchers, the producers of the raw materials. 

(6) Increases in the rates of butyl acetate and amyl acetate, 
competitive with the domestic fermentation of corn, in the in- 
terest of American farmers who produce cash corn as a major 
crop. 

It should be noted, too, that in the interest of the farmers 
provision is made In H. R. 2667 for free entry of all materials 
used chiefly for fertilizers or for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
notwithstanding any other provisions in the bill, Important 
agricultural insecticides also were transferred to the free list. 
Moreover, important transfers to the free list were made with 
respect to noncompetitive raw materials for various manufac- 
tured chemicals, in the purchase of which farmers us well as 
city dwellers nre interested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Caroling? 

Mr. SMOOT. i should like to proceed in consecutive order. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I will not interfere with the order in which 
the Senator desires to discuss the subject; I merely wish to 
ask him a question, Is he muking a comparison between the 
present law and the report that we are to act upon as sub- 
mitted by the conferees? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am endeavoring to do, Mr, 
President. 


SCHEDULE 2. EARTHENWARE, GLASSWARE, ETC. 


Mr. President, in Schedule 2 there are 296 named items and 
basket clauses in the present law as compared with 318 in 
II. II. 20667. There baye been 2 transfers from the dutiable 
to the free list and 7 from the free to the dutiable list. 
Increases in the rates have been made with respect to 122 
named items and basket clauses, as compared with 3 decreases. 
Substantial increases were made with respect to commodities 
imported in comparatively large quantities. Most important 
of these are pottery, certain types of glassware, and certain 
buiiding materials. The rates on other gluss are no higher, and 
on plate glass are lower, however, than those proclaimed under 
the present law. by the President, and effective as from Febru- 
ary 16, 1929. The increased rates on the building materials 
will be effective only in a few of the largest seaports, and 
ineffective elsewhere. They will not affect the farmers, except 


greater employment in these seucoast industries: Substantially 
the same thing is true of the needed increases granted with 
respect to pottery, 

Greater employment in the pottery centers can only renct 
favorably on the demand for the products of American farms. 
This also is true with respect to glass. On the basis of imports 
during 1928, the net result of the changes in rates is to show 
duties amounting to $29,995,159 under H. R. 2667, as compared 
with $25,511,007 under the present law. The computed ad 
valorem equivalent of the proposed duties is 53.64 per cent, as 
compared with 45.02 per cent under the present law, or cu in- 
crease of 8.02 per cent. In view of the need of the industries 
for this added protection and of the fact that the farmers will 
share in it, farmers need not be concerned, 

SCHEDULE 3. MBPTALS 

In Schedule 3 there are 653 named items and basket clauses, 
as compared with 706 in H. R. 2667, There were four transfers 
to and four transfers from the free list. Increases in the rates 
were made with respect to 105 items and basket clauses, and 
there are 69 decreases. On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the net resnit of the changes made is to show duties amounting 
to $41,537,206 under H. R. 2667, as compared with $40,003,772 
under the present law. The respective computed ad valorem 
equivalents are 35.01 per cent and 33.71 per cent, or an Increase 
of 1.30 per cent. In no case is there an increase in duties on 
metals or manufactures thereof which will affeet the farmer 
direetly, and in no case has the farmer more than a very slight, 
indirect interest In the higher rates. An important decrease, 
to the advantage of the farmers, occurs in the case of aluminum 
and all aluminum utensils. The net effect of all the changes 
made in Schedule 3 is merely to perfect it in the light of 
experience under the tariff act of 1922. 


SCHEDULE 4. WOOD, ETC. 


In Schedule 4 there are 67 named items and basket clauses, 
as compared with 52 in H. R. 2667. Fourteen transfers have 
been made from the dutiable to the free list, and two from the 
free to the dutiable list. No changes have been made with 
respect to 35 named items and basket clanses, while rates have 
been increased in the case of 18 and decreased on 14. On the 
basis of imports during 1928, the rates under H. R. 2687 show 
duties amounting to $5,519,370, as compared with $4,191,356 
under the present law. The computed ad valorem equivalent of 
the duties is raised from 7.97 per cent to 10.40 per cent, or an 
increase of 2.52 per cent. The net effect of the chauges made is 
to remove softwood lumber from the free list. 

SCHEDULE 5, SUGAR 


In Schedule 5 there are 38 named items and basket clauses in 
the present law, and 39 in H. R. 2067. Rates have been in- 
creased with respect to 14 items, and no changes have been 
allowed in the rest. On tle basis of fmports in 1928, the net 
result of the changes is to show duties mounting to $134- 
039,588 under H. R. 2667 as compared with $118,572,109 under 
the present law. The respective computed ad valorem equiva- 
lents are 77.21 per cent, and 67.85 per cent, or an increase of 
9.36 per cent. As is well known to all who bave followed the 
considerution of the bill, virtually all of the indicated increnses 
in the duties and in their ad valorem equivalents result from 
tlie higher rates provided for on raw sugar. ‘These higher rates 
are primarily in the interest of the sugar-beet growers of the 
Middle, Central, and far West. Nearly all of the beets ore 
grown on irrigated farms. Sugar beets are a staple crop of 
high value per acre, marketed close to the farms, and constitute 
the sheet anchor of Irrigated agriculture in the present de 
velopment of the United States. Without sugar beets an hay, 
which is grown in part as a “rest” crop, and is marketed 
chiefly in the form of livestock, a great portion of our irrigated 
acreage would still be in the natural state. Western rural 
development would still be in its infancy, ond the sites of 
hundreds of thousands of happy, contented homes would see 
little but the prowling coyote and the skulking timber wolf, 
stulking wild deer and smaller game. No one need feel con- 
cerned with respect to the increased duties on sugar. They 
are a national blessing. 

SCHEDULE 6, TOBACCO 


In Schedule 6 there ure 14 named items and basket clauses, 
both In the present Jaw and in H. R. 2667. No changes in the 
rites have been made in 12 of these, and increases have been 
aliowed in but two. On the busis of imports during 1928, the 
effect of these changes is to show duties amounting to $40,- 
371,197 under H. R. 2667, as compared with $39,314.791 under 
the present law. The respective computed ad valorem equiva- 
lents are 64.78 per cent and 63.09 per cent, or an increase of 
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1.69 per cent, This Increase results solely from a slightly higher 
rate on cigar wrapper tobacco granted in the interest of do- 
mestic farmers who raise cigar leaf of that type and grade. 
The only result of the increase will be to help these farmers. 
SCHEDULE 7. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS AND PROVISIONS 

In Schedule 7 there are 362 named items and basket clauses, 
ns compared with 463 in H. R. 2667. Twenty-five items have 
been transferred from the dutiuble to the free list, and 14 have 
been transferred from the free to the dutiable list. No changes 
have been made with respect to 209 items and basket clauses 
as compared with increases in 250 and decreases in 29. Trans- 
fers from the dutiable to the free list represent largely spices 
and spice seeds, unground, and noncompetitive with domestic 
raw products. On the basis of imports during 1928, the net 
result of the changes is to show duties amounting to $109,- 
740,518 under H, R. 2667 as compared with $64,124,404 under 
the present law, The respective computed ad valorem equiya- 
lents of the Increased duties are 34 per cent and 19.86 per 
cent, or an increase of 14.14 per eent. The important increases 
affect the following items: 

(1) Live eattle, beef, and veal: 

(2) Canned and other prepured and preseryed meats, and 
fresh meats, n. S. p. f., chietly canned corn beef; 

(3) Dairy products; 

(4) Poultry products; 

(5) Feed concentrates (transferred from the free list); 

(6) Orchard products, mainiy cherries, figs, and citrus fruits; 

(7) Nuts, including peanuts; 

(8) Oll-bearing seeds; 

(9) Field, grass, garden, and flower seeds; 

(10) Fresh and cauned vegetables, Including onions and 
potatoes; and 

(11) Long-staple cotton. 

Ail of these increases are merited in view of the competitive 
situation and were granted in the interest of the farmers, whose 
postwur prosperity has been hindered in important domestic 
areas by world-wide overproduction and low prices for farm 
products. The transfer of long-staple cotton from the free to the 
dutiable list is vital to the domestic producers of that type of 
cotton and should add largely te returns from farming in 
numerous areas of the South and Southwest. 

SCHEDULN s. SPIRITS, WINES, AND DEVERAGES 

In Schedule 8 there are 39 named items and basket clauses in 
the present law us compared with 41 in H. R. 2667. No change 
was made in the rutes in 37 instances. Four increases were 
made and no decreases. On the basis of imports in 1928, the net 
result of the changes is to show duties amounting to $680,009 
under II. R. 2667 as compared with $523,045 under the present 
law, and an advance in the computed ad valorem equivalent 
from 36.48 per cent to 47.44 per cent, or an increase of 10.96 
per cent. This results from higher duties provided for on 
ungostura bitters, which under H. R. 2667 will pay the same 
duty per proof gallon as spirits, brandies, cordials, and so forth. 

SCHEDULE 9, COTTON MANUFACTURES 

In Schedule 9 there are 91 named items and basket clauses 
in the present law as compared with 106 in II. R. 2607. In 64 
instanees no changes were made in the rates. Thirty-seven in- 
ereases and 5 decreases have been made, and there Is one trans- 
fer from the free to the dutiable list. On the basis of Imports 
during 1928, the net effect of the changes is to show duties 
amounting to $22,422,198 under H. R. 2667 as compared with 
$19,451,364 under the tariff act of 1922. The respective com- 
puted ad valorem equivalents are 40.27 per cent and 46.42 per 
cent, or an increase of 6.15 per cent. One-half of the increase 
in duties and in the computed ad valorem equivalent results 
from the compensatory duty of 10 cents per pound imposed on 
certain manufactures of cotton and necessary to offset or com- 
pensate domestic mills for the duty of T cents per pound Imposed 
on long-stuple cotton (made dutiable in par. 7853 of Sched- 
ule 7). Nearly all the rest of these increases result from higher 
duties needed and provided for on warp-kuit cotton gloves and 
Jacquard-figured cotton upholstery cloths, This part of the in- 
creases is needed in the interest of cotton-textile workers, 

SCHEDULE 10. FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 

In Schedule 10 there are 87 named items and basket clauses 
under the present law and 89 under II. R. 2667. No changes in 
rates were made in 56 instances, and increases were made in 
33. On the basis of imports during 1928, the net result of the 
changes is to show duties amounting to $25,500,925 under H. R. 
2667, as compared with $24,191,702 under the tariff act of 1922. 
The respective computed ad valorem equivalents of the duties 
are 18.16 per cent and 19.14 per cent, or an increase of 0.98 per 
cent. A considerable part of the increases affect duties on raw 
materials—flax, hemp, and palm-lenf fiber. Nearly all of the 
rest apply to yarns and threads, to hard-fiber (manila) cord- 
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age (particularly that less than three-fourths inch in diameter), 
and to manufactures of linen. These increases were granted 
because of proven need of the domestice manufacturers, who 
desire to keep their workers employed. The sum total of all 
the increases really is too small seriously to concern any ili- 
terest. The schedule merely has been perfected in the light of 
experience under the tariff act of 1922. 
SCHEDULE 11. WOOL AND WOOL MANUFACTURES 

In Schedule 11 there are 65 named items and basket clauses 
under the tariff act of 1922 and G7 under H. R. 2667. No 
changes in rates were made in 9 instances. There were 62 in- 
creases and 7 decreases. On the basis of imports during 1928, 
the net result of the changes is to show duties amounting to 
$69,600,241 under H. R. 2667 as compared with $57,636,641 under 
the present law. The respective computed ad valorem equivu- 
lents of the duties are 59.83 per cent and 49.54 per cent, or un 
increase of 10.29 per cent. 

More than one-third of the increase in the duties results from 
the higher rates on raw wool and en wool wastes und rags— 
that is, raw materials competitive with domestic wool, About 
one-third of the increase results from the higher compensatory 
duties placed on wool manufactures to offset the higher rates on 
riw materials anid thus to protect American wovulgrowers in 
their higher duties on wool. The rest of the increase results 
from a proven need for and the granting of higher protective 
rates on the finer wool fabrics, especially on wool-felt hat bodies 
nud hats, the imports of which have increased tremendously, 
Owing to the higher duties imposed on wool wastes and rags, it 
was necessary to eliminate certain low-value brackets in subse- 
quent paragraphs. This elimination results in apparent in- 
creases in the duties, but such increases are more apparent than 
real. In the interest of the less well-paid domestic workers 
duties lower than in the present law are provided for on the 
coarser wools, relatively few of which are grown in the United 
States, 

SCHEDULE 12, MANUPACTURES OF SILK 

In Sehedule 12 there are 36 named items and basket clauses 
in the present law and 38 in II. R. 2667. No rate changes were 
made in 26 of these, increases were made in 8, and reductions 
were made In 4. On the basis of imports in 1928, the net result 
of these changes is to show duties amounting to $19,181,350 
under H. R. 2067, as compared with $18,348,161 under the tariff 
act of 1922. The computed ad valorem equivalent of the duties 
is raised from 56.80 per cent to 59.12 per cent, or an increase 
of 257 per cent. This increase results almost entirely from 
slightly higher rates on ply-spun silk yarns, narrow silk fabrics, 
and silk-and-cotton umbrella cloths, broad silks, and silk velvets. 
There was a demonstrated need for these small increases. 

SCHEDULE 13. MANCFACTUNES OF RAYON 

In the rayon schedule there are 13 named items and basket 
clauses in the present law and 36 in H. R. 2067. No changes 
in rates were made in 22 of these; increases were mide in 12 
and decreases in 2. On the basis of imports in 1928, the net 
effect of the changes is to show duties amounting to $6,126,964 
under II. R. 2007, as compared with $6,019,359 under the tariff 
act of 1922. The respective computed ad valorem equivalents 
are 53.62 per cent and 52.68 per cent, or an increase of 0.04 per 
cent. Nearly all of the inereuses affect rayon yarns, duties on 
which were raised slightly for the adequate protection of do- 
mestic producers of them. These higher duties necessitated u 
correspondingly small increase in the compensatory duties on 
manufactures of rayon. 

SCHEDULE 14. PAPERS AND BOOKS 

In the paper and book schedule there are 134 named items in 
the present law and 141 in II. R. 2067. No rate chunges were 
made in 122 of these; increases were mide in 18 and a decrease 
was made in one. On the basis of imports during 1928, the net 
result of these changes is to show duties amounting to $5,385,- 
77 under II. R. 2667, as compared with $5,113,008 under the 
tariff act of 1922. The respective computed ad valorem equiva- 
lents are 26.06 per cent and 24.74 per cent, or an incrense of 
1.32 per cent. The bulk of this Increase results from slightly 
higher duties on pulpboard, which is imported for use in the 
manufacture of wall board, and from needed increnses in the 
duties on papler-müché, certain very thin papers, and decorated 
or embossed papers. 

SCHEDULE 15. SUNDRIES 


In the sundry schedule there are 410 named items and basket 
clauses under the tariff act of 1922 and 481 under II. R. 2667. 
In 294 of these there are no rate changes—increases have been 
made in 156, decreases in 35, 4 items were transferred to the 
free list, and 7 were transferred from the free to the dutiable 
list. On the basis of imports during 1928 the net result of 
these changes is to show duties of $89,098,507 under H. R. 207, 
as compared with $71,959,625 under the present law. The re- 
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spective computed ad yalorem equivalents are 21.97 per cent and 
27.89 per cent, or an increase of 5.42 per cent. The bulk of the 
increase affects (1) straw, chip, and grass braids, bonnets, and 
hats; (2) buttons; (3) manufactures of cork; (4) fireworks; 
(5) matches and match splints und skillets; (6) embroideries, 
including handkerchiefs; (7) cattle hides and skins; and (8) 
leather und leather manufactures. Cattle hides and skins were 
transferred from the free list in the interest of cattle raisers, 
und neurly one-half of the higher duties on leather and leather 
inanufactures results from the duties on hides and skins. In- 
creases nnder (7) and (8) account for nearly 90 per cent of the 
net increases in the schedule as a whole. Most of the other 
increases are offset by lower duties on precious stones, on which 
the rates were lessened to add to revenues collected and to cur- 
tal smuggling. 
U. R. 2667 AS A WHOLE 

In the entire list of comparable items in the tariff act of 
1922 there are 2,830 named items and basket causes, as com- 
pared with 3,215 in II. R. 2667. No rate changes were made in 
2,170 of these, or nearly 6S per cent of the total. Increases were 
made in 888 and decreases in 235. Transfers from the dutiable 
te the free list embraced 75 items and 48 items were transferred 
from the free to the dutiable list. On the basis of imports dur- 
ing 1925 these changes with respect to comparable items show 
duties of $60,456,280 under II. R. 2667, as compared with 

22.649.383 under the present law. The computed ad valorem 
equivalents of the duties are 33.22 per cent and 40.08 per cent, 
or an increase of 6.86 per cent. 

The bulk of the Indicated increases in the duties and in the 
computed ad valorem equivalents of them results from higher 
Guties on competitive agricultural products and from the com- 
peusatory element contained in imported manufactured products 
which are made in part or entirely from agricultural raw mate- 
rials. A careful item by item analysis bus been made by the 
Tariff Commission of the changes in rates in order to ascertain 
the actual protective rates on agricultural raw materials and 
the foregoing compensatory elements contained in the duties on 
manufactured products which use agricultural raw materials. 
These compensatory elements are protective to agriculture and 
merely neutralize for domestic manufactures any effect which 
the tariff may have in raising the cost of their raw materials, 
Obviously it is the noncompensatory elements in the duties on 
imported manufactured products made from agricultural raw 
materials which constitute the protective rates intended to equal- 
ize the differences between domestic and foreign costs of cou- 
version, 

The results of this study appear in Table 1 (p. 5) of the 
commission's mimeographed report on Compensatory and Pro- 
tective Duties (Mny, 1930). This report, it should be noted, 
makes no attempt to separate out the compensatories on agri- 
cultural raw materials more than one stage removed from the 
raw state. For instance, no attention is given to the compen- 
satury element inherent to the linseed crushed for oil used in 
imported paints, or to that inherent to the cattle hides and calf- 
skins contained in the leather used in imported boots, shoes, and 
other manufactures of leather. The following comparisons, 
therefore, minimize the real protection afforded to agriculture, 

Part I of the fable referred to above shows that imports of 
agricultural raw materials during 1928 were valued at $512,- 
450,270, The duties collected amounted to $195,235,834, equiva- 
lent to 38.10 per cent ad valorem. Under the rates provided for 
H. R. 2667 the duties would amount to $250,688,224, with an ad 
valorem equivalent of 48.92 per cent, or an increase of 10,82 
per cent, 

Part II of this table shows that imports in 1928 of manufac- 
tured products made from agricultural raw materials were 
valued at $183,062,487. The duties collected amounted to $66,- 
176,607, with an ad valorem equivalent of 36.15 per cent. Under 
the rates in H, R. 2667 the duties would amount to $89,472,920, 
with an ad valorem equivalent of 48.87 per cent, or an increase 
of 12.72 per cent. But the compensatory elements in these 
duties, offsetting the higher cost to domestic manufacturers of 
agricultural raw materials imported as such, amounted to $23,- 
887,747 under the present law, equivalent to 14.11 per cent ad 
valorem. Under the rates in H. R. 2607 these compensatory 
duties would amount to $42,570,671, equivalent to 23.25 per cent 
ad yalorem, or an increase of 9.14 per cent. The purely pro- 
tective elements in these duties amounted to $40,338,860. under 
the tariff act of 1922 as compared with $46,902,249 under the 
rates in H. R. 2607, with respective ad valorem equivalents of 
22.04 and 25.62 per cent, or an increase of 3.58 per cent. 

The foregoing means that, under the rates in H. R. 2667, agri- 
cultural raw materials imported as such have fared three times 
as well with respect to increases in the duties as have protec- 
tive rates to American processors of such raw materials, Sub- 
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stantially the same is true with respect to the compensatory 
elements contained in the duties on imports of manufactures 
made from agricultural raw materials. These compensatory ele- 
ments, of course, protect the American farmer In his duties on 
competitive raw materials and are as valuable to him as the 
duties levied directly on imports of them. The disparity be- 
tween the increases provided for in the interest of the farmer as 
compared with those in the interest of the manufacturers of 
agricultural raw materials are fully justified. Under tariff act 
of 1922 the farmer was less well cared for than was intended 
when the present law was enacted. 

With respect to industrial products made from other than 
ugricultural products, with a correction for the change in soft- 
wood lumber, Part III of the table in question shows that the 
duties collected under the present lew on imports during 1928 
nmounted to $261,232,042, with an ad valorem equivalent of 
31,62 per cent. Under the rates in H, R. 2667 these duties would 
amount to $290,295,136, with an nd valorem equivalent of 33.08 
per ceut, or an increase of 2.06 per cent. As shown in Part 1V 
of the table and with a similar correction for softwood limber, 
the protective rates on all industrial products, irrespective of the 
kind of raw materials used (without deduction of compensa- 
tories on other than agricultural raw materials), had an average 
nd valorem equivalent of 28.43 per cent under the present luw 
as compared with 31.79 per cent under H, R. 2667, or an increase 
of 2.37 per cent. On the basis of actual experience in 1928, it is 
evident that protective rates to agriculture have been Increased 
four times as much as the protective rates to industry as a 
whole. 

The consideration given to agriculture in H, R. 2667 as com- 
pared with the present law also is shown by a comparison of 
(1) the increases in all the duties collected on agricultural raw 
materials, (2) of the increases in all of the protective rates to 
all industrial products, and (3) of the total Increases in the 
duties on all comparable items, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial. Thus the duties collected on imports of agricultural prod- 
uets, including the compensatory elements in Part If of the table 
above referred to, amounted to $221,077,581 under the tariff act 
of 1922 as compared with $293,258,895 under II. R. 2667, The 
Increase amounts to $72,181,814. With a correction to allow for 
the change on lumber, the protective rates to industry resulted 
in duties amounting to $301.571,802 under the tarif act of 1922 
as compared with $337,197,885 under H. R. 2667, The increase 
amounts to $36,402,057. With a similar change concerning lum- 
ber, the total duties collected on all comparable items amounted 
to $522,649,383 under the tariff act of 1922 as compared with 
$630,456,280 under H. R. 2667, and shows a total increase of 
$107,806,897. Practically 68 per cent of this total increase re- 
sults from the higher duties on agricultural raw materials, yet 
the declared value of these items imported as such was only 
about 33 per cent of the declared value of all comparable imports 
in 1928. 

The foregoing simply means that H. R. 2667 is written pri- 
marily for agriculture. The bill gues as far as it is possible to 
go in protecting agriculture in its home market and yet not 
prejudice the industrial pay rolls, which are such an inportant 
factor in the size and profitableness of that home market. De- 
fects which have become apparent in the tariff act of 1922, 
owing to changes in competitive conditions during the past eight 
years, have been remedied. Agriculture has been given the con- 
sideration which was intended in 1922, but which was prevented 
by lack of information and by changes in competitive factors 
since that time. The bill stands on its merits in appearing for 
a final vote. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Gillett MeCulloch Simmons 
Ashurst Glass McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Steck 
Bingham Goff HeNar. Steiwer 
Elack Goldsborough Metcal Stephens 
Blaine Greene Norbeck Saliivan 
Borah Hale Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Hastings Overman Townsend 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Trammell 
Caraway uwes Phipps Tydings 
Connally Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pittman Wagner 
Couzens efin Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Howell Reod Walsh, Mags, 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
pill Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Ress Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Frazier Keyes Sheppard 

George La Follette Shortridge 
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The VICK PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators bave answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, The question is on agree- 
ing to the conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
on the second conference report on the ground that the confer- 
ces exceeded their authority and jurisdiction in the rewriting 
of the so-culled flexible provision of the tariff bill. 

I do not make this poiut, Mr. President, merely to be tech- 
nical or punctilious in the consideration of language; I make it 
because the provision brought back by the conference commit- 
tee completely changes not only the language but the effect of 
both the House and Senate provisions on that subject. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. We could not hear the Senator on this side, 
and we would like to know what is his point of order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point of order is that the conferees 
exceeded their authority and jurisdiction in the rewriting of the 
flexible provision of the tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas 
addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield; and if sa, to whom? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Indiana for a 
question, but I should like to present my reasons for making the 
point of order. 

Mr. WATSON, May I ask the Senator if he will kindly state 
in what particular the conferees exceeded their authority? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I was starting to do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the Senator further points 
of order which he intends to direct against the conference 
report? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not against the pending conference report. 
I have other points of order which I intend to make against 
the first conference report whicli are not involved in the one now 
pending; but the first conference report is not now before us, 
and I, therefore, can not muke them. 

Mr. President, the language of the so-called flexible provision 
as brought back by the conference committee changes not only 
the provisions from a lingnistic standpoint but from the stand- 
point of the effective law on the subject. I do not deem it neces- 
sary to read the House provision on the flexible tariff, nor the 
Senate provision on the flexible tariff, but I think I can sul- 
stantially state the difference between the two provisions as car- 
ried in the House and Senate bills, and the difference between 
both of them and the provision which has been brought back by 
the conferenee committee. 

There is no rule more firmly settled in both the House and 
the Senate than the rule that a conference committee, made up 
of conferees appointed by both Houses, shall be limited to the 
adjustment of the differences between the two Houses in mat- 
ters of legislation. There is no other object in the appointment 
of conferces except to find some common ground between the 
extreme House and the extreme Senate provision on any sub- 
ject. As Speaker Clark once commented in ruling on a similar 
point in the House of Representatives: 

Conferees may oscillate back and forth as much os they please be- 
tween the extreme House and the extreme Senate provision, but they 
can not go beyond the limitations of either, 


If conferees have the authority to go beyond the provisions of 
both the House and the Senate bill in the adjustment of differ- 
ences, the conferees haye the power to write legislation. 
Neither House of Congress has ever conceded that the conferces 
have any power to write new legislation; but, on the contrary, 
they have limited the conferees to a consideration of the actual 
differences between the House and the Senate. 

In commenting on a point of order made in the Senate 
former Vice President Marshall made the statement that much 
of the legislation enacted by Congress is enacted by conferces, 
and he predicted that the time would soon come when some 
Presiding Officer of the Senate would be compelled to call a halt 
upon such practice by ruling specifically on a point of order 
made against a conference report on the ground that new lan- 
guage and new provisions were inserted which were not con- 
tained in either the House or the Senate bill. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, BLACK, Would the Senator object to an illustration 
that has Just occurred? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 
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Mr. BLACK. My attention was called yesterday by sone 
people from Mobile, Ala., to a provision which was put in tle 
naval bill 10 days ago aud which bas become the law. We had 
a full hearing on the matter in the Naval AfMnirs Committee a 
year ago. The Naval Affairs Committee declined to enact the 
legislation providing for the lease of certain properties of the 
Government in New Orleans. They would not report it out. 
Now, 10 days after the conferees have reported and the bill has 
become a lnw it becomes known to the public that the House 
and Senate conferees inserted this provision in the naval bill. 

We have had no hearing except the hearing that was held a 
year ago, in which they declined to do it. Now it has become a 
law; and the only chance we will have to do anything with the 
matter is in some way to attempt to get It repealed, by putting a 
provision on some appropriation bill or otherwise here in the 
Senate. Whether or not we can do that, I do not know; but it 
is just what the Senator says—conference-made law. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I thank the Senator for his illustration. 
Of course, somebody, either in the House or in the Senate, failed 
to make a point of order, which would have undoubtedly been 
sustained if it had been made in the House. 

Mr. President, accepting the statement as true—which I think 
no man will deny—that it is the policy of both the House and 
the Senate to confine their conferees to a legitimate and proper 
adjustment of the differences between the two Houses In writ- 
ing legislation, I desire to address myself now to the question 
whether this conference report violates that rule. 

The House bill provided that the President shall make an in- 
vestigation. The very first paragraph of the House provision 
on the flexible tariff states that the President shall make an 
investigation as to the difference in the cost of production of any 
given article in the United States and in any foreign country, 
and also as to the competitive conditions surrounding the man- 
ufacture and sale and distribution of any given article. Of 
course, the agency at the hands of the President for making the 
investigation is the Tarif! Commission, The Tariff Commission, 
under the House bill, operating as the agent of the President, 
makes an investigation and a report to the President. The 
President can not act until that report is made to him, There 
is no limitation as to the time within which the commission 
may make its investigation. After it has made its investigation 
and has reported back to the President, there is no limitation of 
time within which he must act upon it. He may never act upon 
it, in which case the rates then in force, as carried in the act of 
Congress, remain effective. If he acts upon it, and the condi- 
tions change under which either an increase or a decrease was 
procluimed by the President, he may nullify his own action by 
another proclamation terminating the rates fixed by him in the 
proclamation made, based upon the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

When the Senate proceeded to consider that part of the tariff 
hill they wrote into it a provision authorizing the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make an investigation under certain conditions, either 
upon ifs own authority or upon the request of the President. 
There are four or five conditions, on the application of any in- 
terested party, upon which the commission may nmke its in- 
vestigation. After that investigation is made, under the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill the report is then transmitted to the 
Congress of the United States, and it may act upon the report 
by immedinte legislation, or it may ignore it by taking no ne- 
tion; and the provision of the Senate bill undertakes to set ont 
the conditions under which Congress may consider a report 
from the Tariff Commission. 

The conference committee have written into this section a 
provision which robs both the President and the Congress of 
a part of the jurisdiction conferred upon them by the House and 
the Senate bills, either scparately or taken together. Neither 
in the House bill nor in the Senate bill is any authority con- 
ferred upon the Tariff Commission to fix rates. You may search 
in vain in the House or Sennte bills for any authority con- 
ferring upon the Tariff Commission the power to do anything 
except to make an investigation under certain conditions and 
make a report to the President or to Congress. In elther case 
either the Président must act or Congress must act, and neither 
of them is limited ss to the jurisdiction of their action, except 
that the President is limited to an increase or decrease of 50 
per cent of the rate carried in the bill; but he has no limita- 
tion as to tinte. 

Under the amendment brought by the conference committee 
the Tariff Commission is authorized to make an investigation 
as to the costs of production at home and abroad. It is an- 
thorized to recommend a rate that will, in its judgment, cover 
the difference in cost of production at home and abroad; and 
the President of the United States is given 60 days in which 
to act upon that report. He must act upon it as a whole, as we 
vote on a conference report. He must approve it or disapprove 
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it in the same terms in which it is submitted to him by the 
Tariff’ Commission. 

Under the House language the President may increase any 
rate or decrease any rate; based upon the report of the com- 
mission, by any amount which he may see fit to increase it or 
decrease it so long as it does not exceed 50 per cent; but under 
the language of the conference committee’s report the Presi- 
dent has no jurisdiction, even within that 60 days, to nrake 
any increase or any decrease except in lyre very terms sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission. 

Under the language of the Senate, of course, Congress has jur- 
isdiction to provide any increase or any decrease, or no decrease 
or increase, in the rates carried in the bill. So, in this particu- 
lar, Mr. President, both the President and the Congress are 
shorn of their discretion to fix any rate up to 50 per cent above 
the pending rate or below the pending rate; and to that extent 
they have taken from the language of both the House and the 
Senate bills power either of the President or of the Congress of 
the United States to deal with this subject. 

If the conference committee have no power to add new lan- 
guage and new provisions not carried in either a House or a 
Senate bill, certainly they have no power to eliminate from 
either bill power that is contained in either one; and that is 
what they have done by taking from the President in the one 
instance the jurisdiction to increase or decrease a rate by any 
amount which he sees fit up to 50 per cent, and taking from 
Congress altogether the power to deal with it. 

That is not the worst part of this provision. If, at the end of 
60 days, the President has not exercised the little modicum of 
rubber-stamp power left in him either to approve or to disap- 
prove the report of the Tariff Commission, without the power to 
change a single sentence or a single provision or recommendation 
in it, at the end of that 60-day period the commission is author- 
ized by the conference report to put into effect the rate which it 
has recommended, and to issue a proclamation to that effect. 

There is not a line nor a syllable nor a suggestion in the 
House bill that authorizes the Tariff Commission to fix rates, 
There is not a line in the House bill that even suggests that any 
action taken by the Tariff Commission shall be final. When 
its report has been made to the President, under the House bill, 
its work is over. When, under the Senate bill, the report of the 
Tarif Commission is made to the Congress of the United States, 
its work is over. But under the provisions of this conference 
report the Tariff Commission is authorized to report certain 
facts to the President, authorized to make a definite and spe- 
cific recommendation as to a rate of increase or decrease, and 
the President can only say “yes” or “no” to that. He can not 
change it, or exercise any judgment or discretion whatever in 
passing upon it. If, at the end of 60 days, he has said neither 
“ves” or “no,” then the Tariff Commission is authorized to do 
what neither the House nor the Senate bill even suggested that 
it might do: It is authorized to legislate. It is authorized to 
substitute its own judgment for that of the President and that 
of the Congress of the United States, and issue a proclamation 
putting its recommendations into effect as the law of the United 
States in the taxation of the American people. 

There is another vicious element in this amendment as 
brought in by the conference committee. Under the House bill, 
the President might change the rate after he had increased it 
or reduced it. He might wipe out his increase or his decrease, 
on the theory that the conditions under which he proclaimed 
them have changed. Of course, Congress could do the same 
thing by legislation. There is no power that could limit Con- 
gress in changing a rate of tariff if it should see fit to change 
it; but, under the provisions of this conference report, when the 
Tariff Commission has once proclaimed at the end of a 60-day 
period that a rate shall be increased, it is not given the power 
even to reduce that rate again, although the conditions may 
have totally changed since its proclamation. 

Mr. President, this is fundamental not only as to the question 
of order but it involves a fundamental question in the structure 
of the American Government. By this amendment and by this 
conference report we are conferring upon six men not respon- 
sible to the people the power of life or death over industry, the 
power to bring prosperity or poverty to industry or to the 
people of our country. No legislative review is provided for in 
this measure by which either Congress or the President at the 
end of 60 days may review the action of the Tariff Commission, 
or do anything except criticize it, or, in the remote possibility, 
bring in another tariff bill to change the rates which have been 
fixed by the Tariff! Commission. 

Congress passed a bill upon the subject of immigration where 
the House fixed July 1, 1916, as the date when the measure 
should go into effect, and the Senate fixed May 1, 1917. The 
conference committee went out and wrote a provision that the 
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measure should take effect on July 1, 1917. That conference 
report was held out of order because the conference committee 
had no power to go beyond May 1, 1917, or to provide an earlier 
date than July 1, 1916. 

If this conference report is in order, if the conferees have the 
power to give the Tariff Commission, after 60 days, the right to 
legislate and tax the American people without the right of 
appeal, they have the power to eliminate the President alto- 
gether and say that the Tariff Commission on its own motion 
may make such investigation as they may see fit, and put into 
effect either increases or decreases in the tariff rates to take 
effect at once upon the completion of their investigation. 

If the conferees have the right in this respect to write into 
the law power not conferred upon the Tariff Commission, or 
dreamed of by either House of Congress, then they have the power 
to wipe out all the language of both provisions and write an 
entirely new section authorizing the Tariff Commission to be 
the legislative body of the Nation, and, for all time in the 
future, to switch the tariff rates as they may see fit to do so. 

The only limitation in this conference report upon the Tariff 
Commission is that they can not act for 60 days and that they 
can not go beyond an increase or decrease of 50 per cent. The 
Senate eliminated altogether action by the President, and, there- 
fore, the 50 per cent provision in the present law limits the Presi- 
dent to 50 per cent. The House bill limits the President to 50 
per cent, but if the conference committee can confer upon the 
Tariff Commission legislative power—which this is—if they 
can make of the President of the United States a mere rubber 
stamp, to say, “yes” or “no or, in the case of inaction on 
his part, convert the Tariff Commission into a tariff-making 
body, then they have the power to eliz.inate the rates provided 
in the House bill and authorize the tariff Commission to make 
any increase or decrease it may see fit to make. 

Mr. President, it seems ts me perfectly clear that the con- 
ference committee have gone beyond their jurisdiction. They 
have conferred upon the Tariff Commission authority contained 
in neither the House nor the Senate bill. They have author- 
ized it to exercise functions which were never conceived of by 
either House of Congress, either in the present law or in either 
of the bills passed at this session of Congress. 

If that has been done, as I most sincerely submit to the 
Chair it has been, then the conference committee report is 
irregular, because it contains legislation not provided in either 
bill, confers authority not conferred by either the House or 
the Senate, and, therefore, is vicious. 

I submit the matter to the President of the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from aena 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. During the last campaign Mr. Hoover had no 
more ardent supporters anywhere than the various newspapers 
under the control of the Seripps-Howard organization, so that 
the editorial I am going to ask to have the clerk read comes from 
a friendly source. 

In to-day’s Washington News appears an editorial directed to 
the President of the United States entitled “ Lest You—or We— 
Forget, Mr. President.” I ask that the clerk read the editorial. 

There being no objection, the Chief Clerk read the editorial, 
as follows: 


[From the News, Washington, D. C., May 27, 1930] 
Lest You—or We—Forcet, MR. PRESIDENT 
(An editorial addressed to Herbert Hoover) r 


Passage by Congress of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill threatens the 
country. If this occurs, your veto becomes the sole hope of relief from 
a measure which our foremost industrialists and economists declare 
strikes at the very heart of our industry and our prosperity. 

In the opinion of this newspaper, as clear an expression as ever ut- 
tered on the relation of mass production and foreign trade to American 
prosperity was spoken by you during your campaign for the Presidency. 
Your own utterances, we believe, constitute a complete indictment 
against this tariff bill. Therefore, we herewith take the liberty of 
quoting from your Newark, N. J., address of September 17, 1928, and 
your Boston speech of October 15, the same year: 

“A continued surplus,” you said, “of unemployed workers means de- 
creasing wages, increasing hours, and fear for the future. To protect 
labor, to maintain its prosperity, to abolish poverty, we must so organize 
our economic system as to provide a job for ali who have the will to 
WW 

“ Behind every job is a vast, intricate, and delicately adjusted system 
of interlocked industries dependent upon skilled leadership and upon 
finding a market for their products at home or in foreign lands. The 
forces of credit, communications, transportation, power, foreign relations, 
and what not, must all be kept in tune if steady employment is to be 
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assured, A fallure in any part imposes a penalty upon labor through 
unemployment. Break this chain or relationship at any point and the 
whole machine is thrown out of order. * Cease exporting auto- 
mobiles to South America or Europe, and automobile workers are 
thrown out of employment in Michigan. The suffering does not stop 
there. It only begins. The steel mills slacken in Pennsylvania and 
Indiana. The mines employ fewer workers at Lake Superior. And 
every farmer in the United States suffers from the diminished purchas- 
ing power and enforced stringency in thousands of homes. 

“More than 2,000,000 families in the United States earn their living 
in the manufacture of raw materials which we import in exchange for 
our exports. * * * 

“To-day the whole Nation has more profound reason for solicitude 
in the promotion of our foreign trade than ever before. As a result of 
our inventive genins and the pressure of high wages, we have led the 
world in substituting machines for hand labor. ‘This together with able 
leadership and skilled workers enables us to produce goods much in ex- 
cess of our needs. We have increased our production approxi- 
mately 30 per cent during the last eight years, while our population 
has increased only about 10 per cent. Much of this increase of produc- 
tion has been absorbed in higher standards of living, but the surplus 
grows with this unceasing improvement. To insure continuous employ- 
ment and maintain our wages we must find a profitable market for 
the surplus. We attain stability * * * by the number of different 
customers we supply. * * * Consequently our industries will gain 
in stability the wider we spread our trade with foreign countries. 
This additional security reflects itself in the home of every worker and 
every farmer in our country. 

“The expansion of expert trade has a vital importance in still 
another direction, The goods we export contribute to the purchase 
from foreign countries of the goods and raw materials which we can 
not ourselves produce. We might survive as a nation though on 
lower standards and wages, if we had to suppress the 9 per cent or 
10 per cent of our total production which is now sold abroad. But 
our whole standard of life would be paralyzed and much of the joy of 
living destroyed if we were denied sufficient imporfs. * * * 

Foreign trade thrives only in peace. But more than that, it thrives 
only with maintained good will and mutual interest with other nations.” 

That was the picture you drew in 1928. What of 1930? 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff has not even yet been passed. So far we 
have not suffered from its substance. Yet its mere shadow, cast before 
the coming event, has sufficed to smite American export trade and 
American prosperity with a withering blight. 

Factories that were humming in 1928 are idle to-day. Hundreds of 
thousands of men who were employed at high wages then are out of 
work now. Forces that were leading toward a millennium in the fall 
of 1928 have faltered. And the very leaders of that benign industrial 
evolution are now crying for relief. Why? Because foreign trade— 
that great governor, that great balance wheel to which you referred— 
has stripped its gears. 

Great Britain, France, Switzerland, the Argentine—over 30 of the 
nations of the world are rising against us with actions in reprisal 
against the proposed tariff. The maintained good will,” the mutual 
interest with other nations” of which you spoke a year and seven 
months ago are fading fast. It is therefore with dark concern and 
wonder as to its possible prophetic character that we read a passage 
wherein you said: “The whole structure of our advancing civilization 
would crumble and the great mass of mankind would travel backward if 
the foreign trade of the world were to cease.” 

We are appreciative of the fact that in those same speeches you dis- 
cussed and defended the principle of the protective tariff_—that you 
specifically contended the right kind of a protective tariff to be not in- 
consistent with the expansion of foreign trade. With that position and 
that principle we have no quarrel. But we are convinced that the kind 
of tariff now before us is not in accord with the principle you then 
expounded. 

As proof we point to what is going on to-day in the chancellories of 
the world and to the declarations of such domestic leaders of economic 
thought as the 1,000 who recently addressed to Washington their 
earnest protest—to Henry Ford, to Alfred Sloan, to all of those prac- 
tical exponents of the mass production which you yourself so eloquently 
eulogized as America’s greatest contribution to a better and a finer 
world, 

Mr. President, in order that the vision which you pictured in 1928— 
the vision of poverty abolished—may ultimately come true, kill by your 
veto the Hawley-Smoot monstrosity when it comes to you from Congress. 

Such words as those of yours, such vision as Herbert Hoover, the 
candidate, displayed were what elected you. The election threw you into 
the maelstrom of practical politics, and out of the maelstrom the tariff 
bill will soon emerge. It is of politics, for politicians, and by politicians. 
It is not of the people, by the people, or for the people. 

No one knows better than you that it was the people, not the 
politicians, who foreed your nomination against the wishes of the party 
fat fryers. Your duty runs not to those political agents of incompetent 
industries that can not survive except by a special Government tax on 
the consuming public. It runs to the whole public directly, to the 
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public that nominated you, to the public that responded with its votes in 
1928 to the views of Herbert Hoover, the economist and the statesman, 
not Herbert Hoover, the politician. 

No President ever faced a greater opportunity, or a greater responsi- 
bility. The veto power of the President was not provided for by 
accident. It existe primarily for just such situations as the present 
one. It exists to enable the President, who is the Chief Executive of all 
the people, to safeguard them from legislation conceived in the interest 
of stupid or selfish politicians bent upon advancing their own interests 
at the expense of the general good. 

Mr. President, your theories in 1928 were sound. They are sound 
now. The words you spoke then call for action to-day. Prepare to 
yeto the tariff bill and save American prosperity. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the American people will be 
much alarmed over articles of that kind. I was in the Senate 
when the tariff acts were considered by the Congress in 1909, 
in 1913, and in 1922. The protests then made were just the 
same. The protests against all of those bills were the same. 
Foreign countries protested then just as they are protesting 
now. If Senators will look back, they will find that the pro- 
tests were almost word for word when those bills were under 
consideration, particularly in 1909 and in 1922, the same as they 
are now. I am not objecting to that at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator feel that the protests were justified? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not, any more than they are justified 
now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tice of those statements? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly, I do; just as I doubted them in 
1909 and 1922. They come from the same sources. Hvery 
importer, of course, has his objections; foreign countries have 
their objections; and yet there is net a foreign country which 
is objecting now to the rates that does not have higher rates 
against the United States than we have against them, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; the Senator has heard 
protests against tariff bills before, and he has soothed the public 
feeling with the same old salve that he is using to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. The salve to-day is better even than it was in 
1909 or in 1922. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana has the 


The Senator doubts the jus- 


floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Utah has left the Chamber. 


The Senator from Nebraska may follow him outside and ask 
him there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, that is another illustration, I will 
say to my friend from Indiana, which demonstrates very well 
the situation with reference to the tariff bill. When somebody 
wants to ask the Senator from Utah a question he goes out of 
the Chamber. I do not blame him. If I had resting upon me 
the burdens which are resting upon him, I would go outside, 
too. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I permitted my friend from 
Nebraska to have 15 minutes of time to have an editorial read, 
and I think that ought to satisfy him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I shall take only three or four 
minutes on the parliamentary situation. I do not think I need 
longer address one who is so skilled in the interpretation of 
parliamentary law. 

The question is whether or not the conferees on the part of 
the House and the Senate exceeded their authority when they 
brought in the flexible provision which is now before us for our 
consideration. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
well quotes the general law, which is that as between the two 
Houses we can effect a compromise in conference; that is to 
say, if the House were to provide a rate of 50 cents a bushel 
on apples and the Senate were to provide a rate of $1 a bushel 
on apples, the conferees would be confined between the two; 
they could not go below 50 cents and they could not go above 
$1. But here is an entirely different situation presented for the 
consideration of the Vice President. 

The House bill provides that after the Tariff Commission has 
made findings it shall refer the findings to the President. The 
Senate bill provides that after the Tariff Commission has made 
findings it shall refer them to the Congress. What is the 
middle ground of compromise? There is none. According to 
the logic of my good friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
there must of necessity remain a deadlock. We must have 
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either the House provision or the Senate provision or no pro- 
vision. I maintain that we have taken a middle ground, and I 
can tell the Vice President in a few words where it is. 

The House bill provides that the Tariff Commission and the 
President may do the work required of them—that is to say, 
the Tariff Commission makes an investigation and reports to 
the President, and the two together can raise or lower rates 50 
per cent either way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator please wait until I have 
concluded my explanation? 

The Senate bill provides that the Tariff Commission may still 
make its investigations just as under the present law, just as 
provided in the House bill, except that its report is referred to 
the Congress instead of to the President. 

The compromise which we have presented provides that the 
Tariff Commission still makes the investigations—and that is no 
change; that it shall refer the matter to the President—and 
that is no change from the House bill; and that the President 
may either sign it or veto it. In other words—just a moment 
aside from the parliamentary situation, and I mention it only 
because it may throw light upon and elucidate the principle 
which we had in mind—the object of the conference report is to 
make of the Tariff Commission a legislative agent of the Con- 
gress, just as we made an agent of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to fix railroad rates. Rate fixing is purely a legis- 
lative function of the Government, but Congress, by its inherent 
nature and by reason of the complexity of the subject involved, 
could not fix rates. Therefore we provided a commission to fix 
railroad rates. Now, we propose to provide a commission to fix 
tariff rates just as we provided a commission to fix railroad 
rates in interstate commerce. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The Senator will admit that in neither the 
House bill nor the Senate bill was there any provision authoriz- 
ing the Tariff Commission to fix rates? 

Mr. WATSON. I think that does not make any difference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; that is true. It is to fix rates. We 
make of this commission the same sort of legislative agency 
that we made of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that was not done in either the House 
or Senate bill. 

Mr. WATSON. I maintain that makes no difference, because 
the Tariff Commission still operates, and the matter is still in 
the hands of the Tariff Commission. It is there under the pres- 
ent law; it is there in the House bill; it is there in the Senate 
bill; and it is there in the conference report. The Tariff Com- 
mission still operates. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to finish my statement first, but 
I will yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think from the Senator’s own confession, 
if it may be so termed, this is subject to the point of order. The 
point of order is made that new matter has been injected in the 
conference report and that it is not a compromise. The con- 
ferees can make any kind of compromise, but if they inject new 
matter, new legislation, new ideas in the compromise, then it is 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. WATSON. To which I do not agree. 

Mr. SWANSON. According to the Senator’s own statement, 
the Tariff Commission had no power and no authority to make 
its rates operative. 

Mr. WATSON. I will answer that when the Senator is 
through, Is the Senator through? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I am not. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to hear the Senator’s explana- 
tion of this proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to make it, but the Senator will 
not give me a chance. 

Mr. SWANSON. Let me finish my statement. Under the 
House provision the rates were to go to the President and the 
President would make them operative. Under the Senate pro- 
vision they were to go to Congress and Congress would make 
them operative. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
commission the power to make the rates operative. 


That is right. 
In other words, neither one gave to the 
What we 
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contend is that the conferees have inserted new matter. It is 
not a compromise at all. The rule of the Senate is that no 
proposal or matter which did not exist between the House and 
the Senate can be put into the conference report. Many matters 
have been compromised in conference, but the rule is that no 
new matter can be injected by the conferees. We protest be- 
cause, as the Senator has said by his own confession and state- 
ment, the conferees have made of the Tariff Commission a legis- 
lative body, which was not done in either the Senate amend- 
ment nor in the House proyision. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator has not 
said anything that everybody does not know and that everybody 
is not willing to admit and was willing to admit in the begin- 
ning. What I maintain is that the Tariff Commission under 
the present law has the right to recommend rates, that the 
Tariff Commission under the House bill has the right to recom- 
mend rates, that the Tariff Commission under the Senate 
amendment has the right to recommend rates, and that the 
Tariff Commission under the compromise has the right to recom- 
mend rates. In one instance the rates are sent to the Congress, 
in another instance to the President, and in the compromise it 
is proposed that they be sent to the President. The President 
may or may not act. The only authority he has to act is either 
to sign or veto, just as he does with legislative enactment; that 
is all. He either signs or yetoes. If he takes no action, the 
rates become effective within a 60-day period without his action 
and upon the report of the Tariff Commission itself. 

Mr. President, we could not have compromised the two propo- 
sitions in terms. It could not be done. We have chosen what I 
think is within the purview of our authority, the general scope 
of the entire subject, the wise adjustment of the difference be- 
tween the two Houses. In other words, we make of the Tariff 
Commission in 2 sense a legislative agent to act for us, and it 
acts for us along well-defined lines and within well-defined and 
fixed limits. That is precisely what the Tariff Commission does 
under the present law—it is what it did before, and it is what 
we provided in the Senate amendment. 

The mere fact that the conference report incorporates new 
matter, as my friend from Virginia is pleased to term it, does 
not change our authority to put it in the compromise. New 
matter? What is new matter and what is not? According to 
my friend from Kentucky and my friend from Virginia, we 
could not have any compromise, but we are bound to have a 
deadlock, because the Tariff Commission in the one instance 
refers the matter to the Congress and in the other instance to 
the President. How can there be a modification of those two 
proposals? We chose to compromise—and, I think, the com- 
promise reached was well within our authority—by making the 
Tariff Commission practically the agent of the Congress of the 
United States in the fixation of rates within certain limits. I 
think the action of the conferees is clearly within the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to make another speech, but 
I should like to call attention to a fact, in the Senator’s time. 
A compromise is supposed to be an approach by two parties—in 
this case the House and the Senate—along lines traveled by 
either one or both. If I am standing here at the end of this 
desk [indicating] and the Senator is standing over there 
[indicating], and we are trying to get together, we may 
approach each other and meet somewhere in the center; but if 
both of us start away around here [indicating] and meet over 
yonder [indicating] in a territory that neither has occupied, 
that is not a compromise; it certainly is not a parliamentary or 
legal compromise; and that, according to the contention I make, 
is what the conferees have done in this case. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Virginia, but the Chair will state that he is ready to rule. 
He is willing, however, to hear any Senator who has anything 
to say on the subject. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to make another 
point of order. The Senator from Indiana says that the pro- 
vision in the conference report gives legislative power to the 
Tariff Commission; he used substantially that language; and 
I say, under the Constitution, if the conference report does 
that a point of order will lie against it. The Congress can give 
administrative power to the Tariff Commission; it can give 
executive power. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. SWANSON. But I deny that the Congress can bestow 
legislative power upon any agency, and in support of that con- 
tention I refer to decisions of the Supreme Court and the deci- 
sions of every State court in the Union. 
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Mr. WATSON. That is just what we have done in the case 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator from Virginia permit me te ask the Senator from Indiana 
a question? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana maintain that the flexible provisions in the bill under the 
report now under consideration do confer legislative power on 
the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. WATSON. Not legislative power but the power to fix 
rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, well, that is another 
matter. 3 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Virginia is taking a side 
expression that I used inadvertently. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But does the Senator repeat 
the statement, which I understand he did make, that the power 
to fix rates is legislative? 

Mr. WATSON. It is, is it not? Does the Senator say it 
is not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that the bill as agreed 
to in conference confers on the commission a legislative power. 

Mr. WATSON. It confers the right to fix rates within cer- 
tain limits, which is a legislative power, just as we have con- 
ferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission the right to fix 
railroad rates, which also is a legislative power. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Supreme Court has de- 
cided that Congress can not delegate to any other body its legis- 
lative power. It has allowed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to exercise administrative power in carrying out the direc- 
tions of Congress in fixing rates; but there is not a decision of 
a State court, as there is not a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which does not distinctly say that legis- 
lative power belongs to the legislative body and can not be 
delegated. 

The Senator says that the power proposed to be conferred 
upon the Tariff Commission is legislative power, and he is right. 
The conference-report provision merely transfers to the Tariff 
Commission a power possessed by Congress and allows that 
commission to fix tariff rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will not yield for a few moments. The 
Senator from Indiana says the provision as agreed to in con- 
ference confers legislative power upon the Tariff Commission. 
If it does, it is subject to a point of order under the Constitu- 
tion, because that can not be done. 

Second, I make the point of order that there was no differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate as to giving the Tariff 
Commission the right to fix rates, and making it a legislative 
body; and that question not being in conference, the provision 
in the conference report constitutes absolutely new matter, 
which the conferees had no right to bring in by way of compro- 
mise. If they can do that, then they can by way of compromise 
bring in a new proposition entirely, which is not in difference 
between the two Houses, as has been done in this instance by 
creating a legislative body out of a body that was merely a fact- 
finding commission. If that can be done, then there is no limit 
to compromises which may be reached in conference. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. WALSH of Montana addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Idaho is 

ized. 

Mr. BORAH. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Indiana 
a question. I just came into the Chamber. Do I understand 
the Senator from Indiana admits that the conferees—— 

Mr. WATSON. I do not admit; I state. 

Mr BORAH. Well, I should think it would be an admission 
concerning the subject under discussion, 

Mr. WATSON. An admission is something which is wormed 
out of a person; I have not had anything wormed out of me, 

Mr. BORAH. An admission also implies that some one has 
done something wrong. 

Mr. WATSON. I have not done anything wrong, and, 
therefore, the word “admission” does not apply. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We are not so sure of that. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand, then, that the Senator con- 
fesses—— 

Mr. WATSON. I confess—— 

Mr. BORAH. That the conferees have delegated legislative 
power to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. WATSON. The conferees have reposed in the commission 
the right to fix rates within certain limits. 
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Mr, REA Does the Senator regard that as legislative 
power ; 

Mr. WATSON. I do. If the Senator will listen a minute, I 
will tell him what I mean. Is it legislative power or not to 
fix railroad rates? Is not the fixing of railroad rates a legisla- 
tive function? And did we not confer that power on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. What about that? Is there any- 
thing unconstitutional about it? The conferees have done in 
the ease of the Tariff Commission exactly what Congress has 
done in the case of the Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with the fixing of railroad rates; we have given to the 
Tariff Commission the right to fix tariff rates within certain 
limits ; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Idaho that there is a limitation beyond which the Tariff 
Commission can not go? It can not increase or decrease any 
tariff rate more than 50 per cent above or below the rate fixed 
by Congress. 

Mr. BORAH. So far as the constitutional question is con- 
cerned, that does not make any difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am simply saying that is the only power that 
is conferred upon the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. But we are discussing now the dele- 
gation of legislative power to the commission. If the Senator 
from Indiana can furnish no other precedent than that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, we will deal with that later; 
but I understand he admits, or rather declares, that the confer- 
ence report does delegate legislative power to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and that it was the intention of the conferees so to delegate 
legislative power? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know how far the admission 
or statement of the Senator from Indiana has gone or goes, but 
I hold myself ready and able to point out, as I shall do at the 
proper time, that in a constitutional sense there is no delega- 
tion of legislative power in the conference report flexible tariff 
provision. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no delegation of such power; no. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I will defend that position by cer- 
tain decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States and, 
if the Senator will permit me, I shall rely very largely upon 
the decision in the case of Field against Clark, reported in One 
hundred and forty-third United States Reports, beginning at 
page 649. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Supreme Court in the Field 
case specifically held that Congress can not delegate legislative 
power. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Certainly they did. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the Senator from Indiana 
says that the conferees have undertaken to delegate legislative 
power to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WATSON. Not to delegate it in a constitutional sense. 

Mr. BORAH. In any sense. What is it, if it is not in a con- 
stitutional sense? 

Mr. WATSON. The provision in the conference report pro- 
poses to confer upon the Tariff Commission the right to fix 
rates within certain limits. I presume the Senator is familiar 
with the decision of the Supreme Court in the case involving 
the flexible provision of the existing law, in which that provision 
was decided to be constitutional because it was fixed and defi- 
nite along certain lines. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. WATSON. Wait a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the Senator a question in 
connection with the suggestion he has just made. 

Mr. WATSON. I am now trying to answer the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. : 

Mr. WATSON. In the provision in the conference report 
there is conferred upon the Tariff Commission the right to fix 
rates within the 50 per cent limit, the finding of the Tariff Com- 
mission to be reported to the President, and he may do with it 
just as he pleases, just as he does with a legislative enactment; 
he may either sign it or veto it or he may let it alone, in which 
event it becomes a law without his signature. 

Mr. BORAH. If the President does not choose to act—— 

Mr. WATSON. Then the decision of the commission becomes 
final, 
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Mr. BORAH. Yes; then the decision of the Tariff Commis- 
sion becomes final, and it becomes a part of the law of the land, 
just the same as if we should pass a bill establishing rates. 
The act is legislative, therefore, in the sense of the Constitu- 
tion, just the same as if the Congress were to legislate to estab- 
lish a rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That point is emphasized and 
strengthened by the fact, as stated by the Senator from Indiana, 
that the President in this provision is given the power to veto 
the findings and recommendations of the Tariff Commission 
after the commission has conformed to the rule fixed by Con- 
gress for the making of rates within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana.“ Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is 
recognized. . 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana have served to emphasize 
the point which I desire to make in support of the point of 
order raised by the Senator from Kentucky. For many years 
the suggestion has been argued and advanced that Congress 
ought to create a Tariff Commission with power to fix rates of 
duty upon imported articles in substantially the same manner 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized to fix 
rates for transportation upon the railroads. Many different 
proposals concerning the creation of a Tariff Commission, and 
the particular powers which ought to be reposed in such a com- 
mission, have from time to time been advanced. The sugges- 
tion, however, that a commission should be created which should 
have power to fix rates of duty on imported articles, although 
advocated for a number of years back, at least by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has never been seriously enter- 
tained by either branch of the Congress of the United States. 

It was, I remember, very distinctly championed by a former 
Senator from the State of Indiana, the late Senator Beveridge, 
and my recollection is that at that time it had no more stren- 
uous antagonist in either branch of Congress than the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who has just advocated the pro- 
posal. It has never been seriously debated in either branch 
of Congress; the Congress of the United States has heretofore 
never seriously entertained granting any such power to any 
Tariff Commission; and yet, Mr. President, this is a proposal 
by means of a conference report to enact that kind of a propo- 
sition into law. 

I could, I am sure, easily recall resolution after resolution of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States advocating a 
proposal of that character; I had some correspondence upon the 
subject something like a year ago, but I assert that the advisa- 
bility of thus reposing such a power in the Tariff Commission, 
it not even having been the subject of debate in this body when 
the present measure was under consideration, ought not and can 
not under our rules now be injected into this proposed act under 
the plain provisions of subdivision 2 of Rule XXVII, as follows: 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 


them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. 


Neither House has undertaken to repose in the Tariff Com- 
mission any such power. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana permit me to interrupt him? 

7 Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
ornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The House bill contained a so-called 
flexible provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I have it before me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senate amended it by incorporating 
a different so-called flexible provision. 

Mr. WALSH ef Montana. Yes; I also have that before me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is suggested and I think that within 
the two provisions the conferees were authorized under the 
rules to submit what is now before the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I supposed, of course, that was the 
view of the Senator; but that does not affect the situation that 
a radical change from both has been proposed here—a change 
which embraces an entirely different theory with respect to this 
matter. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That, of course, is a matter of argu- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Under the provisions of both 
Houses, the Tariff Commission was made a mere instrument for 
the purpose of assembling facts. It was given no power what- 
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ever to fix rates, either provisionally or otherwise. Under the 
House provision, the President was authorized to investigate the 
differences in the cost of production at home and abroad, and to 
fix the rate at such a figure as would thus equalize the differ- 
ence in the cost of production. He was not to do so until after 
the commission had caused an inyestigation to be made. 

The conunission was not eyen authorized to report any find- 
ings nor to make any recommendation. concerning rates, al- 
though it might possibly do so outside of the statute; but the 
President was authorized entirely to disregard whatever find- 
ings the commission might make. He might prosecute an in- 
vestigation upon his own account, supplemental to that of the 
commission; and he could entirely disregard their findings and 
make his own findings. In other words, the whole power to fix 
the rates was in the President of the United States. 

Under the Senate provision, the commission was to inquire 
into the matter, to prosecute the inyestigation into the facts, 
and make the report to Congress, and Congress was to fix the 
rates. Now we have an entirely new system introduced here. 
The power is giyen neither to the Congress nor to the President 
of the United States, but the power to fix rates is given to the 
commission itself. 

Who is there who can assert that such a change as that is not 
the introduction of entirely different matter? It introduces. 
I assert, an entirely different theory of the regulation of rates 
through the activity or interposition of the Tariff Commission. 
I have no doubt that a search of the Recorp, if time permitted, 
would disclose the active opposition of the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson], when he was a Member of the House, to 
that proposal of another Representative from his State of some- 
what distinguished reputation. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say also that if the Recorp were ex- 
amined it would be shown that in the House in the debates on 
this bill, and in the Senate in the debates, it was asserted that 
there was no intention to grant any legislative power at all upon 
this subject. Now, the conferees come in with a conference 
report which, they say, has the specific purpose of granting 
legislative power. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE and Mr. WATSON addressed (he Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana has the 
floor. To whom does he yield? 

a WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Once more I dissent. I deny that there 
is an intentional or unintentional delegation of legislatiye power, 
speaking in legal language. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I am intending to speak in legal 
language, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am, too; but I was merely dissenting 
from the remark made by my friend from Indiana, and I insist 
that there is not, technically speaking or constitutionally speak- 
ing, any delegation of legislative power to the commission or to 
the President. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose the Senator from Indiana inad- 
vertently, in the heat of debate, made the statement that there 
was a delegation of legislative power. Suppose that that is 
not true. Does the Senator say that what we have actually 
put in the flexible provision in language is unconstitutional, or 
that we have no right to do it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not say so at all. The 
Senator has either mistaken the drift of my argument or he is 
endeavoring to divert attention from it. 

Mr. WATSON. No; there were so many Senators talking to 
me that I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offered nothing of the kind at 
all. I am not questioning the constitutionality of it. I am 
arguing that the conferees have introduced an entirely different 
system of the regulation of rates, taking the power from either 
the President or the Congress, upon whom it was conferred by 
the House bill in the one case and by the Senate bill in the 
other, and reposing the power in an entirely different govern- 
mental agency. 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. WATSON addressed. the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Mexico, 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to ask the Senator from Indiuna a 
question, if I may do so. 


I yield to the Senator from New 
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Clearly, this provision does create a new method of putting 
a rate into effect. Would the Senator contend that under the 
guise of compromise the conferees might haye provided that 
the Tariff Commission should report to a joint committee of 
Congress, and that that committee should issue a proclamation 
which would put the rate into effect? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not think so. I would not say that. 

Mr. BRATTON, Why not? 

Mr. WATSON. I would not say that, because that leaves 
Congress out of it—both Houses of Congress. Congress can not 
act in joint capacity through its joint committees. The propo- 
sition goes back to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House first, and then to the House, and then to the Senate, 
because it is raising revenue; but I want to say this to the 
Senator from Montana, if he will pardon me, while I am on 
my feet: 

I undertook to say a while ago that so far as the system was 
concerned, we do not in reality introduce a new system. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator must have misunder- 
stood me if he understood me to assert anything of the kind, 
because my contention is that the conferees have introduced an 
entirely new system. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I am trying to controvert. That 
is to say, we still use the Tariff Commission as the agency, do 
we not, and the matter is still referred to the President, just as 
in the existing law and just as in the House bill? Im the one 
instance the Tariff Commission makes a recommendation to the 
President, and the President has the right to act on that recom- 
mendation, either raising it 50 per cent or decreasing it 50 per 
cent. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Under your provision? 

Mr. WATSON. No; under the House provision. Now, we 
still use the Tariff Commission and still use the President, but 
we confer upon the commission the right originally to fix the 
rate within a given limit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but you confer upon the com- 
mission more power than either House was willing to give to it. 

Mr. WATSON, I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will try to demonstrate it. 

Mr. WATSON. What we are trying to do is to do it. We 
may not be able to do it, but we are willing to do it if we can. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What really was the object of the conferees 
in retaining the President in this situation at all? All he can 
do in 60 days is to approve or disapprove precisely what the 
commission recommends, and if he does not do it at the end of 
60 days they do it. Why did you not eliminate him altogether, 
because you make a rubber stamp of him? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Not quite, with the permission 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. After having fixed, as they 
claim, the rule by which rates shall be determined, they give 
the President the power to nullify the rule, in which event there 
is no way to make the rates effective. The President exercises 
legislative power, according to the declaration of the Senator 
from Indiana, and he exercises it in fact. The theory upon 
which commissions are permitted to fix rates is that the Con- 
gress defines the rule for their action. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s action is not subject to veto by the Presi- 
dent. j 

The mere employment of the term “veto,” and the recognition 
of the right of the President to exercise that power, is a recog- 
nition of the fact that it is a legislative duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question as to the constitutionality of 
an act of Congress conferring upon either the President or the 
Tariff Commission or any other commission the power to fix 
rates is not necessarily involved in this point of order. The 
constitntionality of a law which we may pass is something upon 
which the courts may pass. Regardless of its constitutionality, 
however, and admitting its constitutionality, my contention is, 
and the point of-order which I have made is, that neither House 
by any stretch of the imagination intended to nor did confer any 
such power upon the commission; and the injection of it here 
at the hands of a conference committee is beyond the rules and 
in violation of the rules of this body, and, if it is to be adopted 
as the practice of the Senate, makes it utterly impossible for 
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the Senate to know, when it is considering a bill on its merits, 
what may be brought in in a conference report. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as an introduction 
to what little I have to say in addition to what I have said with 
respect to this matter, I desire to say that I have not raised 
any constitutional question at all here. I have not undertaken 
to raise the question as to whether this particular proyision is 
or is not constitutional. I prefer at this time not to express 
any opinion at all upon that subject. The point of difference 
may be perhaps made clear in another way, although it amounts 
to exactly the same thing. 

Under the House provision, the power to make the investiga- 
tion was given to the President. He could call to his aid, and 
was required to call to his aid, the Tariff Commission in making 
the investigation; but the power to fix the rates was in the 
President, and he could accept the suggestion of the commission 
if it made one, or he could disregard it and make some other 
rate. Those were his powers undér that provision. The com- 
mission, however, was empowered only to investigate and re- 
port whatever findings it might care to make. 

In the Senate provision the commission was given exactly the 
Same powers. It was empowered to conduct the investigation 
and report to the Senate its findings. It had no power under 
either the House bill or the Senate bill to fix rates, as does 
the. Interstate Commerce Commission. Now, certainly, these 
powers of the President are taken away. 

Under the Senate provision he simply reported to the Con- 
gress the conclusions of the commission, with the testimony 
taken, and the recommendation, if it cared to make any recom- 
mendation. That was less than the power given by the House 
bill. Under the House bill he was given the power to fix the 
rates. This so-called compromise, the conference-report provi- 
sion, takes away from the President some of those powers, which 
is perfectly proper. That falls within the scope of a conference 
committee; but it does not fall within the scope of the confer- 
ence committee to give to the commission powers that neither 
branch of Congress attempted to repose in it, namely, the power 
to fix rates, which is really the essence of the whole thing. 

I want to say this simply in conclusion: 

This is a question of profound public importance. It is a 
question that has been debated for the past 20 years before the 
American people—as to whether we should not create a tariff 
commission which should have the power to fix rates. As I say, 
in this debate at least, as everybody will recall, no one in either 
branch of Congress projected any such question into the discus- 
sion. Neither did they at any other time, as I said, seriously. 
It was, indeed, urged through the newspapers; certain resolu- 
tions were adopted frequently throughout the country; but the 
Congress of the United States never seriously considered the 
question, and dismissed it without serious consideration. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Would it change the complexion ‘of the whole 
situation if the Tariff Commission were to report to Congress 
instead of the President, giving the Tariff Commission the same 
power that it now has? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If you put in a provision that 
unless Congress acted within a certain time the rates fixed by 
the commission were to go into effect, it would be subject to 
exactly the same complaint. 

Mr. WATSON. That is what I wanted to get the Senator's 
viewpoint upon. So it does not matter whether it is referred to 
the President or referred to Congress; in the view of the Sena- 
tor from Montana it is equally fallacious, if not unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be equally beyond the 
scope of the powers of the conference committee if it reposed in 
the commission the power to fix rates either absolutely or 
conditionally. That, I say, is of the essence of the controversy ; 
and I insist that this is a vicious method of legislation, intro- 
ducing, through the instrumentality of a conference report, an 
entirely new theory, an entirely new system, not debated in 
either House. ‘ 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
Chair recalls that many complaints were made years ago in 
regard to the action of conferees in inserting new matter, legis- 
lative in character, in reports submitted by them. The present 
occupant of the chair proposed the following rule to cure the 
practice then at times indulged in, and it was embodied in Rule 
XXVII of the Standing Rules of the Senate: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses, If new matter is inserted in the report, or if 
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matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill a 
point of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 
conference, 


The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the following language 
in the conference report is new matter: 


In the event the President makes no proclamation of approval or dis- 
approval within such 60-day period, the commission shall immediately 
by order publicly declare such fact and the date of expiration of such 
period, and the increased or decreased rates of duty and the changes 
in classification or in basis of value recommended in the report of the 
commission shall, commencing 10 days after the expiration of such 
period, take effect with respect to the foreign articles when so imported. 


The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Within what time may an appeal be 
taken from the ruling of the Chair? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Before any business is transacted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Then I appeal. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I withdraw my appeal, if there is any 
disposition to hurry the matter. 

1 entered the Chamber during the discussion of this point, and 
I heard certain statements made, which were made by thought- 
ful Senators, but which I then thought and now think were not 
warranted by the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor, in order that he may lose no rights, that if he desires to 
appeal he must do so before any business is transacted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to delay matters, but if I 
have the floor, without offending against any rule or the wishes 
of Senators, I wish to make one observation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The statement was made that this so- 
called flexible provision as reported by the conferees amounts 
to a delegation of legislative power. I submit to the Senate 
that under the authority of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Field against Clark, reported in the 
One hundred and forty-third volume of the reports of the Su- 
preme Court, and under the authority of that same high 
tribunal in the decision of Hampton & Co. against the United 
States, reported in the Two hundred and seventy-sixth yolume of 
the reports, there is no delegation of legislative power given to 
the President or to the Tariff Commission by the flexible pro- 
vision reported by the conferees. 

As to the point upon which the Chair has ruled, namely, that 
the provision carried new matter and therefore is obnoxious to 
the rule, I have nothing at this moment to say; but I do wish 
it understood that I take the position that the Congress has the 
legislative power to fix the standard of measurement, to deter- 
mine what rates shall or shall not be imposed, and in that regard 
and to that extent is in the exercise of its legislative power. 
But Congress has the power to delegate to a commission or to 
any officer the power to ascertain certain facts, certain condi- 
tions, as to which the law applies. In other words, Congress 
determines that there shall be a certain duty levied to equalize 
the costs of production at home and abroad, and Congress has 
the power to indicate what factors, what elements, shall be con- 
sidered and go into the matter of ascertaining the differences in 
costs of production at home and abroad. Upon the ascertain- 
ment of those facts, those differences in cost of production, a 
certain duty shall be imposed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Let me finish the sentence. I yield, 
however, if it will add to the clarity of the discussion, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wanted to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, which I think ought to be answered now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. Many Senators want to know whether the bill 
is automatically recommitted, or whether it requires a motion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Under the rule, it goes back to con- 
ference. 

Mr. FESS. Automatically? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I thank the President. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. It is because of that rule, to my mind 
an antiquated rule, which ought to be by common consent sus- 
pended here, that I am troubling the Chair and the Senate. 

Pausing a moment to justify that last remark, I have under- 
stood that there were to be one, two, three, or four points of 
order raised in respect of this report, and I have been told by 
those gray in the service that if point No. 1 should be raised 
and sustained, automatically it carried the bill back into con- 
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ference. I ventured to suggest that we might at least consider 
one, two, three, four or all the points, and have them all ruled 
on, so that when the bill went back into conference they all 
might be considered at the same time. 

As I understand now, the ruling just made carries the bill 
back to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It carries back only the second 
report. The first report is still on the table. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the President. It would be 
merely an unjustifiable waste of time to pursue the matter. To 
those who are interested in our Constitution and our form of 
Government, I have taken the trouble, called upon unexpect- 
edly, to say that Congress has the power to do what we have 
here undertaken to do. I assume for the moment that the Chair 
is perfectly right in his technical ruling touching the right of 
conferees, but as to the power of Congress to set up a Tarift 
Commission to ascertain certain facts to which the law is to 
apply, the Supreme Court has considered that whole proposi- 
tion, and in the two cases mentioned has determined that the 
exercise of such a power by a commission or the President, as 
under the existing tariff law, was not the exercise of a legisla- 
tive function, but it was the ascertainment of facts or condi- 
tions to which the law as passed by Congress should apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question of whether the Congress had 
the right to delegate this authority is not the matter before the 
Senate at all, is it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, It seemed to be here, but the ruling 
went off upon another point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It was not raised in the point of order as to 
whether the Congress had the right to delegate power. The 
question raised by the point of order, as I understand it, is 
whether the conferees had authority, under the rule which gov- 
erns them, to make the change which they have made in their 
report. I think that is the only question involved and now 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. It is not before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not? 

Mr. BORAH. No; the point of order has been ruled on. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is there pending an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I withdrew it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No appeal has been entered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then there is nothing before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. An appeal was taken, and I asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the Sen- 
ator withdrew the appeal. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I withdrew it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may haye withdrawn his 
appeal 

Mr. SIMMONS. I supposed an appeal was pending, or that 
it was the purpose of the Senator from California to ask for an 
appeal. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the question before 
the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is nothing pending now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senator from California has the floor, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am before the Senate now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Unfortunately, the Senator 
from California is not a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to justify my inquiry. 
Of course, if there is no appeal pending, there is nothing before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is true, in a parliamentary sense. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not understand the object of the able 
and learned discussion we have had by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia upon delegation of power. I had supposed he would 
close his speech by taking an appeal. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may be provoked into doing so even 
now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree thoroughly with the Senator from 
California that some disposition ought to be made of this first 
report now lying on the table, I think they both should be 
handled together. If the conferees are to go back again, as we 
have done about a hundred times, it seems to me, why not take 
the first part of this report up, if there is to be a point of order 
made against it, and have that ruled on, so that we can have 
the matter before us? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, just a final word. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator agree with me in that 
suggestion? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I really do not know what the Senator 
said. |Laughter.] The Senator from Mississippi and I have 
fought shoulder to shoulder so long that I hope he will not 
regard that flippant renmrk of mine as an indication that we 
are to sever. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not at all, may I say to the Senator, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon for the 
use of that expression. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator looked as if he were listening 
to me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am merely trying to rescue the other 
side of the Chamber from the usual confusion into which they 
are thrown with reference to their program and procedure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I admit we are sort of floating around 
over here, looking for land. [Laughter.] I dọ not claim to be 
the pilot, but I have some fixed notions in regard to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and I have some fixed notions 
in regard to 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I call for the 
regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order would be the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 
still have the floor. The clerk will state the unfinished business. 

The CHIEF CLERK, The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 
407 of the nrerchant marine act, 1928. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, what I am going to add, 
of course, has a direct relation to the unfinished business. With 
me the unfinished business is to have the Senate take a position 
worthy of its high station in our Government. I shall deplore 
it if the learning of the Senate agrees with the proposition that 
the Congress may not delegate to a board or a commission the 
power to ascertain certain facts upon which a law shall apply. 
I respectfully submit to the Senate that a grave mistake will be 
made if we abdicate or if we agree to any such proposition. I 
stand with some degree of confidence on the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Will the Senator from Utah give 
his attention? 

Mr. HARRISON. What does the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and his colleagues in the conference expect to do with 
reference to the tariff bill now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall call a conference at the very earliest 
day possible. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator intends to leave the first part 
of the conference report on the table? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not going to sink the ship? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not; and I do not believe the ship 
will be sunk even by the Democrats who want to have the bill 


passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What about the Republicans 
who want to have the bill defeated? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know of any. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah appreciates the 
fact that his own Vice President sustained the point of order 
and will be charged with killing the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not appeal from the decision of the Chair, 
although I dissent from the Vice President’s opinion, and I 
think there are Senators on the other side of the Chamber who 
feel as I do about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the bill is dead and is buried? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not; because we are going to get it 
up and pass it, and nobody in the Chamber will be more pleased 
when it is passed than the Senator from Mississippi. I know he 
will not vote for it, but he will be very greatly pleased when it is 


passed. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator is an optimist all right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let the Senator from Mississippi re- 
member our long-staple cotton! 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Utah would leave it to 
me I would kill the bill, and it would never come out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know how the Senator wants the bill killed. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will follow my leadership, 
we will have the bill killed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is not going to do that. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah does not follow 
good advice and does not want to go in the right way. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah is going to try to carry 
out the wishes of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has points of order to raise 
against other features of the conference report. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, whenever conference report 
No. 1 is laid before the Senate, I have points of order which I 
shall make against it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee, in charge of the conference report, why it would not 
be in the interest of good legislative progress to have the first 
conference report laid before the Senate, have the points of 
order made now and decided, so that when the conferees meet, 
as they must meet again with the second report which has been 
sent back to conference, they will also have the other points of 
order decided instead of in abeyance? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. When the second report came in and was 
presented by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], Senators on 
the other side of the aisle took the position that they would not 
permit the first report to be voted on until they knew what was 
done with the second report. That is to say, the first report 
that came in is still lying on the table with some 1,200 items 
involved in it. Senators on the other side of the Chamber did 
not want to have that report voted on until they knew what 
would be done with the second report containing the flexible 
provision and the debenture. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not asking that we vote upon the first 
conference report. I am merely asking that it be laid before 
the Senate in order that the points of order may be made 
against it and decided one way or the other. 

Mr. WATSON. That is not in order now, because the re- 
port is not before the Senate, and I do not think it ought to be 
laid before us at this time. The original proposition was that 
we should bring in the second report embodying the flexible 
provision and the debenture and determine those matters, and 
then Senators on the other side of the aisle and some Senators 
on this side of the Chamber might determine what they would 
want to do with reference to the first report, whether to vote 
it up or vote it down, and as to what points of order should be 
raised against it. 

What points of order will be raised we do not know. We 
have been advised that certain points of order will be raised as 
to the item of cherries, the item of rayon, the item of watches, 
and the item of cheese; but we all know that we can not have 
more than one point of order considered at a time. If a 
Senator raises a point of order on the item of cherries and the 
Chair sustains it, that would send the report out of the Senate 
and back to conference. We can not decide four points of order 
at one time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I inquire how many con- 
ference reports are permissible at one time? 

Mr. WATSON. There are two here now, whether they are 
permissible or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah has just stated 
that he is going to call the conferees together day after to- 
morrow, I believe. There are still some points of order that 
are going to be made with reference to the first report. It has 
been intimated that they were to be made. It has been inti- 
mated that the Senator from Utah himself would make the point 
of order if nobody else did. Why not lay the first conference 
report before the Senate, have the points of order decided, and 
have the two reports go back to conference so we can decide 
there upon both of them at one time? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that but one point of 
order can be made at a time. If the Chair sustains it, that 
takes the bill out of the Senate, 

Mr. HARRISON. Why could not the Senator make four 
points of order if he wants to as to four different items? 

Mr. WATSON. Because they are entirely unrelated to each 
other. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Then we are to understand that the con- 
ference report will be laid before the Senate on four different 
occasions? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that points of order are going to be 
made as to four different provisions in it? 

Mr. WATSON. That does not follow at all. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that several 
points of order could be made at the same time, but they would 
have to be passed upon separately. However, they could be 
made at one time and discussed. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Chair a ques- 
tion, if the Senator from Connecticut will yield to me for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose a Senator should make five or six 
other points of order to the second report and the Chair sus- 
tained the first point of order raised, would not that send the 
bill back to conference? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the Chair 
would discuss each point raised. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Chair mean to say he could send 
the bill back to conference on the five points of order at one 
time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He could send the bill back on one 
point of order, but he could express his opinion as to the various 
points of order raised, and that would give the conferees some 
idea of what was in the mind of the Chair. 

Mr. WATSON. I object to that procedure for this reason 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say that when the proper 
time comes I shall ask that the first conference report be laid 
before the Senate, but that time is not here now. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connec- 
ticut yield to me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Here is the situation now before us: We 
have been told that four points of order would be raised—one 
on cherries, one on cheese, one on rayon, and one on watches. 
Whether they will be raised or not I do not know. Suppose 
the first point of order is made on the item of cherries and the 
Chair sustains the point of order; I do not know whether he 
will do so or not, but if he does that automatically sends the 
bill back to conference. When it goes back to conference we 
can then determine whether or not the points of order will lie 
against the other sections; and if so, we at that time can correct 
them so that when the first report comes back before the Senate 
those matters will be out of the way. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator thinks that the first part 
of the report is subject to a point of order, why not now have 
the point of order made, so it will be before the conferees? 
I have much respect for the craftiness of the Senator from 
Indiana and his colleague, the Senator from Utah, and yet I 
know there is something going on about which we do not know. 
What is it about which the Senator from Indiana does not 
want to take us into his confidence? 

Mr. WATSON. O Mr. President, because the Senator from 
Mississippi works underground and “submarines” like a mole 
he believes everybody else does the same thing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I have to follow my good friend from 
Indiana. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. I have done nothing of that kind. I did 
not know the question was going to be presented until it was 
brought up here this afternoon, and I know of no reason why 
my good friend from Mississippi is pressing it at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrncHam] has the the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I merely wanted to state 
that I believe that everybody wants to see the tariff bill out of 
the way. The people of the country, the business people and 
the working people, are anxious to know whether the bill is 
going to be passed or not. It has been dragging along here for a 
great many months. We have had the entire conference re- 
port laid before us in two sections. It has been stated on the 
floor of the Senate that certain points of order are to be raised 
against certain items in the conference report. If the present 
procedure is followed, it means that every time the report comes 
before us and one point of order is made and decided, then 
the report will go back to conference for two or three days. 
Then it will come back again, provided the first point of order 
is sustained. Then another point of order will be made, and if 
that is sustained, then the conference report goes back to con- 
ference for three or four days more and a further conference 
is held, and then the bill may come back again. In the mean- 
time summer is coming on and we have other things to do. 
The country is kept waiting for a tariff bill to be passed or 
defeated. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I shall be through in just a second. I do 
not see any reason why we can not have the points of order 
raised at the present time and give the Chair an opportunity to 
state how he feels about them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does it not look to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut like the friends of the bill who have it in 
charge are trying to kill it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. I do not know what is 
in their minds. I believe they want to have it passed just as I 
do, but I want to get an opportunity to vote on it in the near 
future and not keep everyone waiting in suspense any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Has the Senator from Con- 
necticut been able to get any information as to why the points 
of order to which he has referred should not be determined 
now? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; I have not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
find out Why. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read to the Senate an article which appeared in this 
morning’s Post, entitled “The Listening Post,“ by Carlisle 
Bargeron. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

THE LISTENING POST 
By Carlisle Bargeron 

There will not be a more graphic chapter in American history than 
the story, when tt is written, of the mad dash of the Four Horsemen 
back from Rapidan Saturday night. One can see them now—Senators 
ALLEN, GOLDSBOROUGH, HATFIELD, and WALCOTT; see them sitting there 
behind the driver in their foam-flecked automobile, balls of fire issuing 
from the rear wheels and only the clear night sky ahead. 

Certainly the gallop of Mr. P. Revere pales into insignificance when 
compared with this great dash. Onward, they came down the moun- 
tain side, hurtling little mountain brooks and obstacles known as the 
marines, down through Criglersville, and then onto the asphalt stretch 
that points to the Nation’s Capital. 

It frightens one when he realizes that he is living in the midst- of 
history-making such as this; the drama of it grips him, unnerves him, 
and leaves him a hopeless wreck, especially when he is awakened at 
midnight as were the newspapermen on Saturday night. 

All out over the country plain folk were retiring and making ready 
for an early start for church. The crops had been left for the day of 
rest, the lights of the Nation's marts had dimmed, 

But matters of state brought the Four Horsemen riding through the 
night. “Save that tariff! Save that tariff!” was the ery. 

As to what they did when they got here no one knows save them- 
selves. One may rest assured that they did something. Looking at the 
matter in a very practical way it would seem that about the only thing 
they could have done was to rush breathlessly to the printer and still 
the fingers that were working over the tariff bill. 

Their mission was a grave one and unquestionably it was fulfilled. 
They had gone to Rapidan and told Mr. Hoover that something was in 
the bill which disturbed him, That there was not is beside the point. 

As also is the fact that had the bill been all wrong they could have 
done nothing about it except browbeat the printer until they were 
thrown out, which is quite likely what would have happened to them. 

But to say that because of this their ride will not make a moving 
narrative in history is to overlook the space which is given to the 
Revere incident, and the fact that Hobson's sinking of the Merrimac in 
Santiago Harbor was a futile undertaking that did not accomplish its 
purpose in the first place, and which was a good thing for the American 
Nayy that it did not in the second, 

It is not the success of these great undertakings that counts. It is 
the brave hearts that essay them. And there is no one to gainsay that 
it was four brave hearts that sped over the Virginia roads Saturday 
night. My goodness! Suppose they had had a blow-out. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 9280) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a 
right of way for street purposes upon and across the Holabird 
Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, in the State of Mary- 
land, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled joint resolutions, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution authorizing the immediate ap- 
propriation of certain amounts authorized to be appropriated by 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 
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H.J. Res. 346, Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the fiscal 
year 1930; 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for 
use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9280) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for street purposes upon and across the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, in the 
State of Maryland, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


EFFICIENCY AND EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, three emergency measures have 
come over from the House of Representatives, and it is quite 
urgent that they should be passed promptly. They will involve 
no delay, I am sure. 

First, from the Committee on Appropriations I report back 
favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
346) to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund for the fiscal year 1930, I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator if 
the three measures referred to by him are those concerning 
which the clerk of the Senator’s committee called me on the 
telephone this morning? 

Mr. JONES. I assume so. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 346) 
to supply deficiencies in the appropriation for the employees’ 
compensation fund for the fiscal year 1930 was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $400,000 to 
supply a deficiency in the employees’ compensation fund for the fiscal 
year 1930 and prior fiscal years, including the payment of compensation 
and all other objects of expenditure provided for under this head in the 
independent offices appropriation act for the tisecal year 1930, 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC MEMORIAL DAY CORPORATION 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 349) making an appropriation to the Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Day Corporation for use on May 30, 1930. 
I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the use of 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation to aid in 
its Memorial Day services May 30, 1930, and in the decoration of the 
graves of the Union soldiers, sailors, and marines in the national cem- 
eteries in the District of Columbia and in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Virginia, to be paid to the treasurer of such corporation and dis- 
bursed by him in accordance with the act approved May 19, 1930. 


EXPENSES OF MARINE BAND AT CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ REUNION 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I report 
back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 350) to provide funds for payment of the expenses of the 
Marine Band in attending the Fortieth Annual Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Reunion. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the appropriation “General expenses, Marine 
Corps, 1930," is hereby made available to the extent of not to exceed 
$7,500, for payment of the expenses of the United States Marine Band 
in attending the Fortieth Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss., June 3 to 6, inclusive, 1930, as authorized by the 
act approved May 12, 1930, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate Executive 
messages from the President of the United States making 
nominations, which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


LOBBY COMMITTEE REPORT ON HUSTON AND RASKOB 


Mr. TYDINGS, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a short editorial appearing in the 
New York World of May 22, 1930. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the New York Evening World, May 22, 1930] 
THE REPORTS ON HUSTON AND RASKOB 


The report of the Senate committee on the lobby activities of Claudius 
Huston, chairman of the Republican National Committee, at the instance 
of the President, has been submitted, along with the minority report of 
Senator Rox SON of Indians on Mr. Raskob. There would have been 
no report on Mr. Raskob had there been no startling disclosures regard- 
ing Mr. Huston. 

The substance of the report on Mr. Huston is that he is a leading 
lobbyist and propagandist of private power interests; that he received 
contributions for the purposes of propaganda, and, under another's 
name, turned these contributions over to brokers in connection with his 
stock-market speculations ; that Mr. Huston claims that this money was 
returned to the organization of the power people and that he felt no 
embarrasment about having used it for speculation purposes, since he 
had loaned money to this organization and had not asked interest; that 
he declined the Invitation to produce the books to prove this latter 
assertion, 

The report against Mr. Raskob is that he is interested, like Dwight 
Morrow, in the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and has contributed 
liberally in money to bring it about. There is no charge that he had 
lobbied. His sole offense seems to lie in his having had enough interest 
in repeal or modification to contribute financially to the fight. 

Had Mr. Raskob been a lobbyist and collected money to be used in the 
repeal or modification fight, and then used this money for his private 
speculations on the stock market, there would be a similarity to the case 
of Mr. Huston. But nothing of the sort is charged against Mr. Raskob. 

While Senator Ronixsox apparently sees no difference in the two 
eases, the public will see a very great difference, 

No recommendations are made in the reports, They speak for them- 
selves, It seems unfortunate that both Bishop Cannon and Chairman 
Huston should have been caught in speculation under conditions not 
entirely pleasing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT—RADLO ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, yesterday's papers contained 
excerpts from a radio address delivered by my colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. So many have 
asked to have the entire address, that I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp the address of my col- 
league “ Will Congress Choose the Way Out of Unemployment?” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


WILL CONGRESS CHOOSB THE WAY OUT OF UNEMPLOYMENT? 


Ladies and gentlemen, you can dictate the answer to the question, 
Will Congress choose the way out of unemployment? If you are un- 
concerned, if you are indifferent, Congress will continue to refuse to 
choose the way out. If, on the other hand, you make known. to Con- 
gress your deep concern, Congress will undoubtedly start on the road 
which has been laid down leading us out of the bog of enforced idleness 
in which this country is to-day so deeply mired. 

On the 12th of May the Senate finally passed the last of the three 
unemployment bills which I had introduced more than two years ago. 
The bilis are now pending in the House of Representatives. There is 
yet sufficient time before adjournment to enact all three bills into law. 
These bills can become law in time to prepare the country against next 
winter's hardships. Should the House be denied the opportunity to act 
on this legislation at the present session the country will know exactly 
where to place the responsibility for our lack of economie preparedness 
when next we undergo another severe attack of acute unemployment. 

With the coming of fair weather the news of actual distress among 
the unemployed has appeared in the press less frequently than during 
the winter. As usual, the spring has brought to the unemployed a 
slight measure of relief and perhaps increased opportunities for employ- 
ment. But the spring will not be here forever. Let us at least not be 
guilty of the stupid shortsightedness which fails to realize that winter 
will come again. The United States ought not to imitate the man who 
never mended his roof because he could not mend it im the rain and 
would not mend it in sunshine, Now is the time to act. Now is the 
oceasion to take preventive measures. This is our opportunity to de- 
velop the methods and build the necessary machinery to halt the spread 
of unemployment, 
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During the winter of every depression I have heard the fair-weather 
prophets make the smug prediction that the spring would bring relief. 
Unfortunately when the spring arrived the winter was never far behind 
and again the unemployed were treated to the cold comfort of the 
exasperating pronouncement from Washington that “spring would 
bring relief.” I wish the public could in some way express its unmiti- 
gated weariness of this sort of soothsaying. Too long already has sham 
propaganda served to excuse the failure to take hold of the problem of 
unemployment rationally and effectively, It is time we become impa- 
tient with inaction. 

We read in ancient history that once upon a time Egypt was racked 
by a great famine. What happened there is easily understandable. A 
period of drought caused a failure of crops and there was consequently 
no food to sustain the people. But what strange history we are making 
to-day! Will not our grandchildren regard it as quite incomprehensible 
that in 1930 millions of Americans went hungry because we had pro- 
duced too much food; that millions of men, women, and children were 
cold because we had produced too much clothing? 

I am not speaking in parables. It is the literal truth that to-day we 
are suffering want in the midst of unprecedented plenty; our workers 
go without wages because they had learned to work too well. 

It is this condition which justifies our impatience with statesmanship 
which regards unemployment as inevitable and poverty as incurable. 
I do not believe that unemployment is inevitable. We have never tried 
to do anything about it. We have never assembled the necessary infor- 
mation. We have never applied to the problem the organized intelligence 
of our people. Past administrations have pursued a policy of drifting 
where the current would carry. Now we are near the shoals. To drift 
any longer is dangerous. It is time we began to take soundings of our 
position and charted our course to a definite goal. 

It makes little immediate difference to the man without a job whether 
he is out of work because of seasonal slack, or because of business 
depression, or because his work is to be done by a machine. But no 
sooner do you begin to search for some remedy for unemployment when 
you discover that you can not proceed without knowing these funda- 
mental facts, What will cure seasenal slack may have no application 
to cyclical depressions; what will stabilize the business cycle may have 
no effect on technological unemployment, by which is meant displace- 
ment of workers by machines, It is essential that we have not only 
information but that we have complete and precise information if we are 
to zo to the root cause of modern unemployment. 

Until we do our boasted standards of living rest upon a foundation 
of sand. Standards of living can not rise, can not eyen remain at the 
level they have reached, as long as the worker's position is as precari- 
ous as it is to-day. The worker must be given a greater measure of 
security, some protection against the haunting fear of enforced idleness, 
before he can lead the broad and full life which the rich endowment 
of natural resources of this country intended that he should enjoy. 

In hundreds of vocational schools throughout the country we are 
training young men and women to follow certain pursuits and trades 
without knowing whether we are bringing these young people into 
already crowded occupations. 

All over the jand towns and cities invite industries to locate in their 
midst without adequate information whether the new industries will 
dovetail into the existing industries, or whether they will only compli- 
cate the unemployment problems for these communities. 

With adequate information and a working nation-wide system of labor 
exchanges- we would know these facts and be in a position to act 
intelligently to stabilize employment and to make purchasing power 
steady. With adequate information industry may even learn to intro- 
duce its labor-saving devices and to accomplish its mergers at a time 
when the workers released could be absorbed into other fields. In our 
present state, deprived of information, deprived of the instrumentali- 
ties of adjustment, even the well-intentioned employer can do little to 
mitigate the hardships incident to greater mechanical efficiency in 
production. 

Entirely too much valuable time has been consumed by idle theoriz- 
ing over the question, Whose problem is unemployment? 

I have been told by well-intentioned citizens that each worker should 
solve the problem for himself. I have been advised that business was 
under the duty to eliminate unemployment. Others have urged that 
the municipalities and States were responsible or it. Into this dispute 
I decline to enter. To me it seems plain that the responsibility of the 
Federal Government must not be shirked, for the prevention of unem- 
ployment is a distinctly national obligation. 

Unemployment to-day is not produced by local causes. The forces 
which make for the shutdown of factories, the curtailment of activity 
in the mines and on the railroads are forces which operate on a national 
and world-wide scale. The individual workman, the individual busi- 
ness, the State, are helpless when an economic storm breaks upon the 
country. Only the coordinated strength of the entire Nation is compe- 
tent to deal with such powerful economic forces. 

Unemployment has nationwide effects. The shutdown of a shoe fac- 
tory in Boston directly affects the business of an orange grower in 
California, Purchasing power destroyed in one place is at once trans- 
lated into unemployment in some other place, No scourge known to 
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man spreads as quickly as unemployment. When it begins to spread 
there is no immunity which the individual workman, farmer, or business 
man can secure for himself. Quarantine can not stop it. State boun- 
dary lines can not stop it. Only the cooperatively organized effort of 
the entire Nation can prevent it. To me the evidence is overwhelmingly 
conclusive that the problem of unemployment is so big, so important, 
and so complex that it will take the full and wholehearted cooperation 
of individuals, of business, of municipalities, of States, and the Federal 
Government to solve it. 

The bills which have passed the Senate would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake so much of the job of preventing unemployment as 
it can most effectively accomplish. The sooner the Federal Government 
does its share, the sooner will States, municipalities, and private in- 
dustries be in a position to contribute theirs. The prevention of unem- 
ployment is a national task to which the entire Nation must devote 
itself. Theories will not discharge the Government of the respon- 
sibility to do its part. 

What portion of that task properly belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

First, The Federal Government should collect accurate information of 
employment, unemployment, and part-time employment. Such informa- 
tion is fundamental. No intelligent effort to control unemployment can 
be exerted without it. To-day we have no such information. The 
Federal Government is the agency best equipped to secure it. 

Second. The Federal Government is always engaged in constructing 
highways, developing rivers and harbors, erecting flood-control struc- 
tures, and public buildings. It should plan these projects in advance 
and time them so as to make available opportunities for employment 
when private business slackens. 

Third. The Federal Government should join with the States in the 
establishment of a nation-wide system of public employment offices, so 
as to assist workers to find jobs and to assist employers to find workers 
with the least amount of delay and with the least amount of friction. 
Such a system will establish cooperative channels for the free flow of 
labor between States and between markets. 

This is but a bare outline of what the Federal Government can do 
toward the prevention of uncmployment. It is such a plan which is 
written into the three bills which have been passed by the Senate. 

If the Federal Government should begin to exercise these functions, 
certain definite results may be expected. We shall know where we 
stand from month to month. We shall no longer grope in the dark. 
The information will be useful to the Federal Government, to the States, 
and municipalities, and to each and every intelligent farmer and busi- 
ness man in the country, who will be enabled to guide production by 
prospective consumption. 

Public construction will be concentrated in periods of depression. If 
the Federal Government will set the example the States and munici- 
palities will do likewise. A public-works program which costs the 
Nation about $3,000,000,000 a year will be turned into a balance wheel 
to keep employment steady. We shall begin to know something about 
the unemployed. We shall learn what happens to the men displaced by 
machines and mergers; what is the fate of men who lose their employ- 
ment after 40? If we know the facts, I believe we shall find solu- 
tions. As long as we remain in ignorance we never can find a remedy, 

Of course, carrying out this program will cost money. The long 
range plan bill authorizes an appropriation of $150,000,000; the em- 
ployment exchange bill, $4,000,000. These are big sums of money 
even for a country as large as the United States. But when you stop 
to compare these figures with the costs of unemployment, then you be- 
come competent to Judge which way lies true economy. In one single 
month last winter factory workers alone lost in wages $200,000,000. 
In the first three months of 1930 it has been estimated that wage 
carners alone lost no less than a billion dollars in wages. If by a little 
expenditure of money and a big expenditure of thought and plan we 
ean build a dam to shut off this Niagara of money losses arising out 
of unemployment, is it not sound economy to do so? Consider what 
it would have meant to the farmer, to the manufacturer, and in turn 
to the worker if this vast amount of purchasing power had not becn 
withdrawn from the markets. 

But there is an even greater national asset to be sayed—the na- 
tional character. No one can exaggerate the terrific blight on character 
which unemployment inflicts; I have said it once, I now repeat it: 
Unemployment produces child labor, disrupts the family, destroys in- 
dependence, and breeds discontent with government. Who is there who 
will talk of cost wlien these are at stake? 

My friends, every conference that has been called together in the 
last 15 years to consider unemployment has come to the self-same con- 
clusion that such legislation be enacted. Every Senate committee that 
has investigated the subject has recommended that these bills should 
pass. We have talked, we have conferred, we have investigated. Is 
not the time yet ripe for action? Must a still greater tribute of sufer- 
ing and privation be exacted from our people before we proceed? 

When first I spoke of unemployment in the United States Senate 1 
was charged with acting from political motives. I am grateful that 
for some time now that unfounded statement has not been repeated. If 
there were political advantage to be secured by championing the 
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cause of the unemployed, this problem would have been tackled long 
ago. The unemployed never make campaign contributions. They do 
not control any portion of the press through which to bring their 
plight home to the American people. They maintain no lobby in Wash- 
ington to tell their depressing story to their representative in Congress. 
Their only spokesmen are they who have responded to the common 
call of humanity; the only advocates of their cause are they who 
pursue the welfare of our country irrespective of party advantage. 

May I read to you a short note which I have just received from 
one you know well, who has devoted all of her life to the service of 
those who needed assistance, Miss Frances Perkins, industrial com- 
missioner of the State of New York: 

New YORK, May 20, 1930. 

My DEAR SENATOR WAGNER; I can't tell you how glad I am to note 
that your three bills for the improvement of our unemployment condi- 
tion have passed the Senate. Let me congratulate you upon this; but 
may I also add that I hope very sincerely that they are going to go 
through the House, and speedily. 

It is not unlikely that we shall have to go through another 
winter of serious unemployment unless there is immediate adoption of 
big programs of public works by the Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ments throughout the United States. 

With this thought in mind, I sincerely hope that the Members of the 
House of Representatives, without regard to party, will push these bills 
forward speedily as a patriotic service for the relief of unemployment, 
for public works, and for the coordination of employment exchanges 
and statistical data. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


This is the sentiment and the hope expressed in literally thousands of 
letters which I have received from every part of this country from busi- 
ness men, farmers, economists, and workers. I believe I do not over- 
state the case when I say that the articulate opinion of the entire 
country has been mobilized in support of this legislation. 

In European countries unemployment has become the paramount 
political issue upon which parties are bitterly divided and ministries 
rise and fall from power. In this country I hope that unemployment 
may never become a political issue. But it is our supreme problem. It 
is absorbing the interest of our people. The administration can pre- 
vent unemployment from becoming a national issue by joining in the 
effort to enact the unemployment legislation now pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

A special responsibility rests upon President Hooyer to bring about 
the enactment of this legislation. He has advocated the principle of 
this program. Will he help to bring it into being? 

During the severe depression of 1921, in the administration of Presi- 
dent Harding, a conference on unemployment was called. It finished its 
sessions by recommending the principles embodied in my three unem- 
ployment bills. Mr. Hoover was chairman of that conference. 

During the presidential campaign of 1928 Mr. Hoover as a candi- 
date announced that unemployment was one of our major problems and 
added that for its solution we must have this fundamental information 
of which I have spoken. 

In November, 1928, Mr. Hoover sent Governor Brewster as his 
emissary to New Orleans to inform the conference of governors that 
he was in favor of the principle of the long-range planning of public 
works. A few weeks ago, addressing the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in Washington he reiterated his advocacy of better informa- 
tion, long-range planning of public works, and adequate employment 
exchanges. 

I hope that in these closing days of the session he will feel advised 
to exercise the prerogative of his high office and the power of his party 
leadership to secure the present enactment of the unemployment bills. 

The President has spoken of the war against poverty. Involuntary 
idleness is the greatest single cause of poverty. Will he utilize the 
present auspicious opportunity to deliver a body blow to the cruel figure 
of unemployment? Win he wait until another winter rolls around and 
perhaps call another conference, another festival of speech making, or 
will he seize this opportunity to give the country a permanent instru- 
mentality of progress ever acting, ever responsible, ever watchful, to 
deal with unemployment before it arrives? 

Will Congress choose the way out of unemployment, the way of in- 
telligent organization, the way of responsible action, the way of sensible 
prevention, or—I hesitate to suggest the alternativye—will America con- 
tinue to walk the rutted road of want in this age of plenty? 

Year after year, decade after decade, America has yearned and hoped 
and prayed to be relieved of the recurrent onslaught of unemployment. 
Here is a program of action, not perfect, but the best that the present 
state of our knowledge makes possible; not complete, but having within 
it the seeds of further development; not a panacea for all our ailments, 
but bound to contribute to the prevention of unemployment. Will 
Congress take these first three steps on the road to stabilized pros- 
perity? The answer depends on Mr. Hoover, on the Republican leaders 
in the House of Representatives, but primarily, my friends, the answer 
depends upon you! 
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THE PRESS TO-DAY 


Mr. DILL. Mr., President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in the Nation for 
May 21, 1930, entitled“ The Press To-day—The Chain Daily.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
as follows: 

THE PRESS TO-DAY—1V, THE CHAIN DAILY 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 


To whom the credit belongs for starting the first chain of dailies is a 
moot question. The pioneer was probably Edward W. Scripps, who in 
1875 was associated with his brother in the founding of the Detroit 
News. Three years later he established the Cleveland Press, which was 
in turn followed by the Cincinnati Post. These were the leaders in a 
chain which is now the largest in the country, numbering 25 dailies, 
including the New York Telegram, with the Ira C. Copley holdings and 
the Hearst chain following with 22 dailies each. Altogether 55 chains 
are listed by the Editor and Publisher, but as 17 of these comprise only 
2 dailies each, they ought really to be deducted. No one, for example, 
considers Mr. Ochs the owner of a chain because he possesses the New 
York Times and the Chattanooga Times; nor can the Pulitzer group, 
the New York morning and evening World and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, be rightly included. 

All told, there are 16 major groups comprising 5 or more dailies 
each. Besides the Hearst, Copley, and Scripps-Howard chains, the more 
important are the Macfadden, Paul Block, Booth, Brush-Moore, Cox, 
Fentress-Marsh, Gannett, Howe, Lee Syndicate, Macy-Forbes, Lindsay- 
Nunn, Palmer, Stauffer, Thompson, Ridder Bros., and Serlpps-Canfleld. 
Even here, however, it is to be noticed that some of these are entirely 
within one State and comprise small-town papers only; thus, all but 
two of the Macy-Forbes newspapers are in Westchester County, N. Y. 
The list naturally takes no account of the weekly newspapers which may 
also belong to the owner of a chain. As this article is written comes 
the news of the purchase of a group of 35 weeklies, semiweeklies, and 
small dailies in Ohio by the Ohlo „News (Inc.), whose real ownership 
is not yet revealed. In most cases the desire to own a large string is 
evident. No one can say just how rapidly a chain may grow. Colonel 
Copley, for instance, is reported to have bought his 18 California dailies 
in a day after having withdrawn nearly all his millions from certain 
public-utility companies through which he had amassed his fortune. 
His remaining four dailies are in IIlinois and of a distinctly different 
kind from his small-town California properties. s 

Here we have a characteristic of a number of chains—a lack of bal- 
ance. The Scripps-Howard dailies seem better coordinated and more 
wisely distributed than any other, Unlike Mr. Hearst, the owners of 
this chain do not own more than one daily in a town. They are tbus 
represented in 25 cities, whereas Mr. Hearst’s dark journalistic shadow 
has happily as yet fallen upon but 18. Curlously enough, the Fentress- 
Marsh chain seems not to go into a city until it acquires all the dailies 
or the only daily in that town. Other chains are curiously put together. 
For example, the Ridder Bros., the sons of the late Hermann Ridder, 
of the Staats-Zeitung, have added to that daily such diverse journals 
as the New York Herold (also German language), the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, a business daily, the Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island 
Press, the historic St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer-Press, the St. Paul Dispatch, 
the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American and News, and the Paterson (N. J.) 
Press-Guardian, besides holding a minority interest in the Seattle Times. 

The most striking rise of a chain is undoubtedly that of the Frank 
E. Gannett group, now 16 in number, of which all but 2 are published 
in New York State. It includes such important dailies as the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, the Hartford (Conn.) Times, one of the two or three most 
influential newspapers in New England, and the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle and Times-Union. Mr. Gannett's experiment is the more 
interesting because he has made use of the new technique of selling 
bonds and preferred stocks to the public and keeping control through 
the possession of the common stocks, doubtless with the expectation 
of making such savings in costs by large-scale purchases, by using one 
Washington office for the entire group, and other economies, as to be 
able speedily to buy out the public. That, aside from the question of 
personal power, is the chief lure of the chain. 

It is still too early to assert that the newspaper chain has finally 
demonstrated its financial stability. Several of them are suffering a 
good deal in the present depression, which has severely affected the 
advertising of practically all eastern dailies. It is easy to carry a com- 
bination of dailies when conditions are good throughout the country; 
it may become a dangerous burden when times are bad. The Hearst 
chain has a number of very weak links. There is nothing, for in- 
stance, about his morning dailies in Washington or New York to indi- 
cate prosperity, and there is a general belief that if he could find some 
means of giving away the New York American without too great loss 
of prestige it would be done. Baltimore is still a weak spot for him, 


and so are one or two of the up-State New York cities, this despite 
the fact that his business management has been much improved during 
the past several years. Mr. Gannett has had difficulty with the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, for which he probably paid too much—the prices of dailies 
have been as much inflated since 1920 as were farm lands in the boom 
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war years. It was to finance the purchase of the Eagle that Mr. Gan- 

nett procured a loan of $2,000,000 from the International Paper & 
` Power Co. and its “ public-spirited ”. president. When the fact was 
brought out and the transaction was severely criticized, Mr. Gannett felt 
it to be his duty to obtain the money elsewhere in order to repay the 
Paper Trust. Other reasons also have combined to make the situation 
of the Eagle a difficult one. 

Except in the case of Mr. Hearst, who increased his holdings rapidly 
in the days when he sought to be Governor of New York and President 
of the United States, I do not feel that political motives have played 
any great, part in this newspaper development, certainly not at all in 
Mr. Gannett’s case. Mr. Gannett was once asked if he had in mindjany 
definite purpose in creating his chain, such as the endeavor to influence 
public opinion in increasing measure. His reply was in the negative; 
he merely enjoyed enlarging his personal field of activity. He had no 
more conscious motive than that which leads a man to buy six more 
drug stores if he has made a success of one or two. Undoubtedly the 
newspaper chain is as much a response to an economic urge or tide as 
the recent grouping of railroads and the development of the chain cigar 
or food stores. It is in the air; it is part of the transformation of 
almost every business which is going on under our eyes, and if it had 
not been Scripps, Gannett, or Copley, it would have been some one else, 
The economic drift is what counts—the nation-wide combination to de- 
crease competition, to restrain trade, and to deal in larger and larger 
units. There was at bottom no reason to expect that the newspaper 
business would be spared by the economic forees which are remodeling 
our industrial life and making the relationship of government to the 
staggering combinations of capital the paramount issue of the day. 

If there is as yet no deliberate planning of newspaper chains to con- 
trol opinion there is no reason why this could not be undertaken. It is 
already quite in the power of rich men to buy all the dailies in the 
smaller States—there are only 3 in Delaware, 6 in Wyoming, 5 in Idaho, 
22 in Alabama, and 36 in Washington. Henry Ford could leng ago 
have purchased the 60 dailies in Michigan with the exception of the very 
rich Detroit News, with but a portion of one year’s income. Since there 
are 48 towns and cities In Michigan which possess only one daily journal 
apiece, despite the theory that this is a Government by two political 
parties, the opportunity must be pretty obvious to those with political 
ambitions. The purchase of the California chain of Colonel Copley was 
attributed by some to a desire to cantrol public opinion in southern 
California in favor of the power interests, but this was denied by his 
employees, The relative worth of the chain, and whether it is a gain 
or a menace, will depend upon the personal equation, the character, and 
the aims of the owners. 

So far it is impossible to say that any one chain has been used for 
specific antisocial or reactionary propaganda, if we omit the Hearst 
dailies. The Scripps-Howard newspapers are usually liberal, and most 
friendly to reform movements. It is a pity that their reporting is 
sometimes poor, their make-up and typography wretched. They sorely 
lack high standards in these respects, but their answer is the old one— 
“We must stoop to get circulations in order to put our ideas over.“ 
Even the New York Telegram lacks typographical distinction and is 
messy ; yet the New York Times has made its great success while adher- 
ing to typographical dignity and taste, with the Herald Tribune follow- 
ing its example. None of the chains, again excepting Hearst, strive 
for typographical uniformity. It would be welcome if a format of 
beauty and distinction were to be adopted by one of them; but those 
two qualities have largely disappeared from the American press. 

By using the new technique of getting the public to advance some of 
the money while the promoter himself holds control there is no reason 
whatever why we may not see a chain of 100 dailies controlled by one 
man. Theoretically at least; whether this would work out well practi- 
eally is doubted by many. Yet the steady progress of the Scripps- 
Howard syndicate, despite certain weak members, would seem to prove 
that it is no more impossible than the creation by one owner of a 
group of 500 grocery or 5-and-10-cent stores. I can see no valid 
reasons why we should not have much larger chains and, I believe, we 
shall see them when those having great stakes in the present economic 
system are sufficiently enriched or sufficiently frightened by the specter 
of radicalism to seek more directly to control public opinion. Here 
is where thé danger lies. In this connection the action of the Interna- 
tional Paper & Power Co. in buying its way into a number of dailies in 
1928 and 1929, and lending much money to newspaper owners, including 
Mr. Gannett, is highly suggestive. The purpose of this new policy, the 
president of the company said in his own defense, was simply to assure 
to the company steady customers for its paper. But the outery within 
the press and the disapproval of the public were so great that he was 
speedily compelled to change his mind about the advisability of this 
policy and to get out of the newspaper business. Similarly persistent 
and at times successful efforts by the power lobbyists to get their hooks 
into daily newspapers are a warning of a tendency that must be guarded 
against if the press is not to become merely a creature of the great 
capitalists, It is, heaven knows, to-day sufficiently in the clutch of 
the forces which make for reaction and the support of the status quo. 

Again, the question of absentee ownership sometimes plays a con- 
siderable part in the development of the chain. Some of the smaller 
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communities resent the control of their dailies by men living elsewhere. 


This is not, however, a universal feeling. There might, however, well 
be dissatisfaction in Pittsburgh, where all three of the dailies remain- 
ing in a city which had seven morning and evening newspapers only 
a few years ago are now owned by capitalists residing elsewhere—the 
Scripps-Howard Syndicate, Hearst, and Paul Block. At bottom, the 
owners of the Hearst and Block Pittsburgh newspapers have no more 
direct interest in the city than have the owners of chain cigar stores. 
It is true that there are always editorial writers to deal with local 
problems; that the staffs are still largely made up of local men. The 
owners of the Scripps-Howard papers make every effort to tie up their 
editors with the local interests of the cities in which their papers are 
situated. Local autonomy is the watchword, and it is generally lived 
up to, except in national affairs. The local Seripps-Howard editor is 
given help to buy an interest in the paper and is expected to spend 
the rest of his life in its service. He is constantly urged to “ know 
your town” and “feel its pulse.“ Scripps-Howard editors are, how- 
ever, freely transferred from one city to another. It still seems im- 
possible that there should be quite the same relationship of the dally 
to its community that exists when the paper is owned by a local man 
known to all his fellow citizens, to be seen at local gatherings, and to 
be held directly accountable to local opinions and desires. It would 
seem as thongh no community of the size of Pittsburgh could rest happy 
under such conditions. They seem to me intolerable. 

On the other hand, defenders of the chain allege that there is a cer- 
tain advantage in this freedom of a chain editor from local entangte- 
ments—social, business, and financial. While it was always Mr. 
Scripps’s idea that his editors might purchase stock In the papers they 
were serving, he rigidly ruled that they should not invest their savings 
in other enterprises which would interfere with their complete freedom 
of opinion and action. He wished them to be exclusively and only 
newspapermen. Another view is expressed by Eugene A. Howe, of the 
Howe Newspapers (chiefly located in Texas, where the chain idea is 
being developed most rapidly and successfully). “I think,” he states, 
“that it doesn’t matter who owns a newspaper as long as it is oper- 
ated vigorously and honestly. The average reader doesn't bother about 
the paper's masthead. Give him a judicious selection of news and 
features, give him a good newspaper, and he is satisfied. And the paper 
usually will be a profitable investment. * * * We are still experi- 
menting in Texas, but we feel we are going a long way in establishing 
group dailies.” 

There remains, however, the question of the editorial opinions of a 
chain of newspapers. Here we have three distinct policies. The Scripps- 
Howard dailies, while free to deal with local issues, all conform to the 
national editorial opinions formulated by chief editorial writers, or, as 
in the case of their support of Herbert Hoover for the Presidency 
(which they are presumed to be repenting in sackcloth and ashes), as 
& result of an editorial convention and a free vote of all the editors. 
Mr. Hearst's editors reflect his own contradictory and changing views 
and personal whims. Frank Gannett, however, does not alter the 
political policies of the papers he purchases. Thus the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times remains Democratic and the Brooklyn Eagle independent Demo- 
eratic, while most of the others are Republican. Mr. Gannett is a con- 
vinced and sincere dry; it will be interesting to see if it will be possible 
for him to allow some of his papers to take the opposite viewpoint if 
the question of prohibition becomes still more acute. His policy seems 
to me entirely ethical and quite defensible. It is certainly unusual for 
an owner to grant to his editors the complete freedom of opinion and 
expression which Mr. Gannett permits. 

In another situation, that in which the same company controls all 
the dailies in one city, the question is a bit more difficult. Thus in 
Springfield, Mass., all four papers are owned by one company. Two are. 
Republican in politics, one Democratic, and one independent. Where the 
facts are known and where, as in Springfield, there is an honest and 
aboveboard endeavor to advocate the policies of the two political par- 
ties and no effort is made to hide the real ownership, it would seem 
that no criticism could lie against this procedure. Different is the case, 
cited by Senator B. K. WHEELER, of Montana, of a town in that State in 
which both the dailies, one Republican and one Democratic, were none 
the less owned by the same mining company, their respective opposing 
editorials being written by the same hireling! 

As for the standardization of the dailies which results from owner- 
ship of groups, I shall touch upon that in anotlier article. It is neces- 
sary to point out here only that this is the inevitable result—and a spe- 
cially desired one—of the amalgamations. Herein lies part of the great 
opportunity to make savings by supplying the same cartoons, illustra- 
tions, rotogravure sections, and articles. These savings are net always 
realized, as, for example, in the case of white paper, for which a stand- 
ard price has now supposedly been fixed for all purchasers, large or small, 
who do not have their own mills and must buy of the large companies. 
But in the main it would seem as if enormous economies could be made. 

It can not be maintained that the chain development is a healthy one 
from the point of view of the general public. Any tendency which makes 
toward restriction, standardization, or the concentrating of editorial 
power in one hand is to be watched with concern. For the ideal journal- 
istic state of a republic, especially where the 2-party system prevails, 
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is one in which papers may easily be created by single individuals, as 
Horace Greeley established the Tribune and Alexander Hamilton's 
friends the New York Evening Post, to rise and disappear if need be. 
If the coordination of the press with the current urge for larger and 
larger combinations is inevitable, it is regrettable if only because this 
makes it additionally harder for the man of small fortune to start a 
daily and compete successfully for public support. That this chain 
development is an international phenomenon does not alter the situation. 

It has gone farthest in Great Britain, where three groups, those of 
Rothermere, Beaverbrook, and the Berry Bros., now dominate the 
press, and inform or misinform perhaps 80 per cent of the reading public, 
It is not impossible that within 20 years or less we shall see these three 
groups owned by a single company or individual. When that comes to 
pass the Government will have to take cognizance of the existence of a 
power to control and inform opinion that may prove superior to its 
own—an impossible situation. No Independent daily comes up for sale 
in England to-day without the existing three groups bidding for it. The 
Hugenberg chain in Germany is so large and powerful as to have 
worried many persons lest it menace the existence of the new republican 
institutions. Even in South Africa the chain tendency is apparent. 
Thus, the three leading evening journals, the Star, of Johannesburg; the 
Cape Argus, of Capetown; and the Natal Advertiser, of Durban, be- 
long to the same company, which also owns the Diamond Fields Adver- 
tiser of Kimberley and the Friend of Bloemfontein, besides controlling 
the two leading dailies of Rhodesia. 

The formation of a British company in 1928 for the purpose of own- 
ing British dailies and buying into newspaper properties in other coun- 
tries foreshadows the international chain. Its mere organization 
aroused a storm of protest in France, and led to the immediate threat 
in Paris of a law to prevent the holding of any shares of a French 
daily by foreigners. The heated and, I believe, totally false charges in 
this country, during and after the war, that a portion of our press is, 
or was, under British control is proof of the deep feeling which would 
be aroused if it should appear that foreigners were seeking to control 
our American sources of information. 


LETTER OF GEORGE B. LOCKWOOD RELATIVE TO THE CANDIDACY OF 
O. H. P. SHELLEY FOR SENATOR FROM MONTANA 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp an article from the Carbon County 
News, of Red Lodge, Mont., issue of May 1, 1930, being a letter 
from George B. Lockwood, former secretary of the Republican 
National Committee, relative to O. H. P. Shelley, Republican 
candidate for United States Senator from Montana. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Reprint from the Carbon County News, Red Lodge, Mont., issue of 
May 1, 19301 
GEORGE B. LOCKWOOD, FORMER PUBLISHER OF NATIONAL REPUBLIC AND 
ORGANIZER OF HOOVER CAMPAIGN, TELLS or O. H. P. SHELLEY’s 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR MONTANA’S UNITED STATES SENATOR—LOCKWOOD, 
FORMER SECRETARY OF REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, WRITES TO 
ATTORNEY JOHN G. SKINNER OF RED LODGE PUBLISHER’s ABILITY 


Attorney John G. Skinner, chairman of Carbon County Republican 
central committee, is in receipt of a letter this week from George B. 
Lockwood, former publisher and editor of the National Republic, 
Washington, D. C., and present publisher of Muncie Press, Muncie, Ind., 
who tells of the qualifications of O. H. P. Shelley, of Red Lodge, Mont., 
for United States Senator on the Republican ticket. 

Mr. Lockwood has been prominent in national Republican politics for 
«the past several years, and during the last presidential campaign was 
the organizer of the Hoover campaign. His acquaintance with Mr. 
Shelley during their association in political affairs a few years ago 
gives the statesman first-hand information and knowledge of Mr. 
Shelley's qualifications for the office of Senator. 

Mr. Lockwood was secretary of the Republican National Committee 
at the same time Shelley was national committeeman from Montana. 

His letter to Attorney Skinner follows: 


Wasurneton, D. C., April 26, 1930. 
Mr. JOHN G. SKINNER, 
Red Lodge, Mont. 

Dear MR. SKINNER: I have your letter asking me what I think of the 
qualifications of O. H. P. Shelley for the United States Senate from 
the standpoint of one who has been actively connected with national 
politics and an armchair observer of congressional proceedings for many 
years. 

In reply I would say that it seems to me that Mr. Shelley has the 
characteristics which especially qualify a man for useful service in the 
Senate, both to his State and to the country at large. These are 
extensive experience with and knowledge of politics and political leader- 
ship; exceptional diligence in anything he undertakes; and, though I 
am classified as a Republican “regular,” and the affiliation of Mr. 
Shelley has been with the “progressive” wing of the party, sound, 
intelligent, and patriotic views on public questions. He has the know 
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how” in national politics and public affairs without which a new 
Member of the Senate is necessarily for some time a mere observer of 
rather than a real participant in the proceedings of Congress. Prob- 
ably no man in Washington has so wide and thorough an acquaintance 
with public men or better knows how to get things done through the 
cooperation of others in public life; this would be an invaluable asset 
to the people of your State should Mr. Shelley be chosen Senator. 

There is some popular misconception as to the type of man most 
useful in the Senate to his State and to the country. He need not be 
an orator or a political leader of the showy type. Most real results are 
accomplished by nren of another sort—men who are content 4% do the 
hard work essential in accomplishing results of any kind—men not too 
pretentious but with good “horse sense,“ who know how to cooperate 
and get the cooperation of others. Mr. Shelley fills this bill. 

When I say that Mr. Shelley is sound on national issues, I mean 
especially those which seem now to me to be most important. He is a 
nationalist and not an internationalist. He believes that the interest 
of this country should be kept first in mind by Americans. He is not 
for the sacrifice of the welfare or safety of this country in the hope 
of advancing the interests and insuring the security of other nations. 
He is not for the involvement of the United States in the political 
system of Europe, with all that this inyolves of possible sacrifice of our 
own standards of living and of our own peace; in other words, he is 
against the American entry into the League of Nations or any of its 
subsidiaries, including the League Court. In this his position is consist- 
ent with the last Republican national platform, which by its silence on 
this issue justified the conclusion that this question was settled for good. 
We have made great sacrifices in behalf of the rest of the world in the 
last 13 years, and the present situation within our own country would 
indicate that in looking after our own we have a job that fully takes the 
ability of American statesmanship. 

Mr. Shelley believes in the protective policy of Washington, Clay, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt for the benefit of the American farmer and wage 
earner. The tariff question has become a labor question. With the 
internationalization of finance, manufacture, and trade, protection has 
ceased to be of interest to most branches of “big business,” for the 
reason that international finance with vast investments abroad is more 
interested in building up wealth and credit abroad than at home in 
order to protect these investments, while internationalized industry, 
unlike the American wage earner and farmer, can work when it pleases 
in the cheap labor markets of other lands to more advantage than in our 
country of higher production costs. We have therefore seen that both 
organized farmers and organized workmen have shifted their position 
on the tariff question, while internationally organized business has taken 
the antiprotection end of the argument. Mr. Shelley stands for a tariff 
on all competitive manufactured products approximately the difference 
in labor costs at home and abroad, without which we must shut up 
shop industrially or submit to the lowering of wages to the European 
and Asiatic scale; and on agricultural products for a tariff additionally 
that will take into account the differences in cost of land, taxes, mate- 
rial costs, living costs, and transportation. 

This is a matter of special importance to Montana. In soil and 
mineral wealth Montana is the peer of Pennsylvania. One-third the 
size of Montana, Pennsylvania has seventeen times the population; in 
other words, fifty times the population per square mile. While this is 
partly due to the greater age and more favorable geographical situation 
of Pennsylvania, it is evidence that in industrial development great 
possibilities lie before your State if our national growth is not stunted 
by destruction of our home market through unfair foreign competition. 
It may be added that the industrial growth of Pennsylvania is partly 
due to the fact that for years Pennsylvania has sent to the Senate prac- 
tical men who have looked out for the interests of Pennsylvania. The 
future of Montana depends not only on the utilization of her resources 
in coal, silver, chrome, and other minerals, oil, lumber, cattle, and 
sheep, flour, and her farm production, but in the development of other 
resources as yet scarcely touched. 

There is to-day a natural tendency toward the decentralization of 
industry, which should be speeded by both public and private effort, that 
offers special hope to your State. Because of the close relationship be- 
tween Government and business, it is important that Montana should 
have at Washington one who will make these problems his special study 
and basis of effort. Certainly there can be no improvement if the chief 
products of Montana are left open to the competition of foreign pro- 
ducers, with an unlimited cheap labor supply and water carriage much 
cheaper to our seaboard States than is available to the producers of 
your State. 

The necessity of a tariff on crude oll is a case in point. At a time 
when American production is drastically Limited, paralyzing explora- 
tion in your State, we are importing crude oil to the value of $100,- 
000,000 a year from abroad, and the gate was left wide open for an 
increase in this importation when Congress failed to give American oil 
producers protection. It is argued that this action was intended to 
conserve our national resources, but we are beginning to realize that our 
potential supply of oil is almost unlimited, and that before it is ex- 
hausted some new form of fuel may be developed. Possibilities of oil 
production in Montana are doubtless far beyond any present knowledge, 
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but the effect of the action of Congress in denial of the protective 
principle is to withhold employment from thousands of Montana work- 
men and oil royalties from thousands of Montana farmers and cut down 
the returns of Montana people interested in existing production, The 
truth is that the opposition to such a tariff came from the international 
oil companies, which seek domination of the oil production and distribu- 
tion of the world, and they were able to dictate this denial of justice to 
one of Montana’s most important industries. Montana should have a 
Senator on the job who will see to it that the just interests of the 
State, especially during a period of unemployment like the present, are 
not discriminated against in national legislation. There is no excuse 
whatever for any unemployment in the United States when the reason 
for it can be seen in the vast volume of foreign materials which dis- 
places commodities that should be made, mined, or grown by American 
workingmen, receiving wages upon which a high standard of living can 
be based, thus creating an outlet for all that the farmer and wage 
earner produce within the confines of this country. 

The true measure of prosperity is the degree of comfort and luxury 
in which the masses of the people are enabled to live, Only by keep- 
ing employment in high gear, and at a high and increasing wage scale, 
can we provide the consuming power sufficient to absorb the produc- 
tion of this machine age, increasing in volume and variety. Unless the 
workingmen and farmers are well employed and well compensated, the 
prosperity of our whole economie system is impossible. 

Mr. Shelley is opposed to the undue centralization of industry and 
finance in so far as this may be affected by national legislation. It is 
evident that organized efforts are now in progress to bring about an 
undue and unnatural concentration of finance and commerce which, 
if effected, would make States like Montana only an economic hinter- 
land, and that there is an attempt to constitute an economic and 
financial supergovernment. While large-scale industry is an inevitable 
and useful accompaniment of our economic development, the problem 
of the future is to see to it that this does not result in the stunting 
of the growth of our interior States, whose resources are constantly 
to be siphoned out into a few great and remote financial and industrial 
centers. Western Canada has felt the effect of this unwise policy, 
and with all businesses mere branches of distant concerns there is a 
lack of local credit and industrial activity which makes the growth 
of smaller centers of population almost impossible. The effect of this 
on agriculture is especially distressing, since it destroys home markets 
for diversified farm production. 

The last Republican national platform declared the position of the 
Republic Party on prohibition, and party regularity consists of stand- 
ing by that declaration rather than sending to Washington a Senator 
who will oppose and embarrass the administration in the effort to 
make good on this policy in the face of the fiercest and most heavily 
financed opposition the eighteenth amendment has yet encountered. 
The eighteenth amendment, which was ratified by all but two of the 
States little more than 10 years ago, should be given time for its 
vindication. The alternative saloon system was tried for a couple of 
hundred years in this country and was so unsatisfactory at the end 
of that time that the people overthrew it with remarkable unanimity, 
as indicated by the action of the legislatures of 46 States. 

The truth is that the eighteenth amendment can not be repealed, 
at any time at least within the period covered by the next senatorial 
term, and modification which permits liquor with a sufficient “kick” 
in it to be intoxicating can not be had under that amendment. 
From a practical standpoint, therefore, the outcry against prohibition 
can have only one effect, and one only—that is to encourage resist- 
ance to and violation of the law. It is up to those who oppose pro- 
hibition to suggest a satisfactory alternative; otherwise opposition is 
unintelligent. If the question of repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
comes before Congress, Mr, Shelley will vote against repeal. This is 
the position of the Republican Party, upon which it carried the 
country in 1928, and carried Montana by a majority of more than 
30,000. That the Republican rank and file of Montana have turned 
wet“ during the past two years does not seem probable, but your 
coming primary will permit a test of that question, 

In conclusion, my acquaintance with Mr. Shelley runs back to the 
time when I assumed the secretaryship of the Republican National 
Committee in 1921, and during that time be has impressed me as a 
nran of unusual qualifications for political and public service. As you 
know, he was the first man in the Rocky Mountain region to give 
a public statement in favor of Herbert Hoover for President. With 
yourself, he was active in behalf of Mr. Hoover's candidacy for the 
nomination at a time when most of the leaders of your State were 
quiescent or in opposition. Knowing his capabilities and the already 
expressed opinion of Montana Republicans on the issues he represents, 
I am satisfied that his race for the senatorial nomination will prove 
a surprise to many of the political “ old-timers” of your State, and I 
shall expect te hear from you stating that he has been nominated on 
the night of your primary, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. Lock woop. 
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AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9592) 
to amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senatcr from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let the amendment be re- 
ported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Tennessee moves, 
on page 4, line 5, after the word “ thereby,” to insert the follow- 
ing proviso: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such 
contract with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, 
directly or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated 
person, firm, corporation, or association, or as a holding company or 
through stock ownership, or otherwise, operating, or controlling the 
operation of, any foreign-flag ships in competition with any American- 
flag ships. If the Postmaster General hereafter enters into any contract 
under this title for carrying mail and the holder of a contract there- 
after violates the terms of this proviso, said contract shall thereupon 
become null and yoid. The Postmaster General shall submit to the 
Shipping Board the question of the eligibility of each applicant for a 
mail contract under the terms of this proviso; and, if after the award 
of such a contract, any question arises as to whether the holder of 
such a contract is violating the terms of this proviso, the Postmaster 
General shall likewise submit such question to the Shipping Board. The 
Shipping Board shall determine and certify to the Postmaster General 
its findings with respect thereto. Such findings and certification by the 
Shipping Board shall be conclasive upon all parties. 

He shall include in such contracts such requirements and conditions 
as in his best Judgment will insure the full and efficient performance 
thereof and the protection of the interests of the Government, Per- 
formance under any such contract shall begin not more than three years 
after the contract is let, and the term of the contract shall not exceed 
10 years. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, after the exciting incidents 
of the last half hour I do not know whether or not the Senate 
can get its mind back on prosaic matters. The question of 
spending the Government’s money by subsidizing foreign-con- 
trolled ships is a very prosaic one after the excitement which 
we have just been through. Predictions have been made on 
both sides, I believe, as to whether or not the tariff bill has 
been killed by the ruling which has been made by the Vice 
President. I hope it has been killed. This is no time to pass 
such a tariff bill. The rates which have been inserted in it are 
entirely out of line with those which the President recom- 
mended; he is not satisfied with the measure, and I hope he 
may have the courage to veto it should it ever come to him; 
but I do not think he has the courage to do so. I do not 
believe that the President will dare to veto a tariff bill which 
has been passed by Congress. I know, however, that if I were 
President of the United States and had made a recommenda- 
tion such as President Hoover made last year as to what kind 
of a tariff bill I desired enacted, and Congress sent to me the 
kind of a billion-dollar Grundy tariff bill, a repudiated Grundy 
tariff bill such as the one now pending, were sent to me, I 
would veto it as certain as that I am standing here; and I 
hope the President will veto the bill if it should ever reach him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, why does the Senator from 
Tennessee bring in the name of Grunpy? That name has been 
expunged from this tariff bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, While it has been expunged by the people 
of Pennsylvania, while Mr. Grunpy has been repudiated by the 
people of that State, which is one of the greatest protective- 
tariff States in the Union, still, whatever may come, that bill 
will bear the name of Mr. Grunpy, and justly so, because Mr. 
GRUNDY had put into the bill the inordinately high rates which the 
bill carries. By all means, the bill should be defeated, I hope 
it may be, and I expect to vote against it. 

Mr. President, on yesterday when the Senate adjourned we 
were considering the bill which is known as the White bill, 
having for its purpose to subsidize foreign-controlled ships. 
We need not try to dissemble the matter; we might just as 
well look it straight in the face. The purpose of the postal 
subvention act of 1928 was to give the Postmaster General the 
right to subsidize American ships, and now, under the so-called 
White bill, it is proposed to extend that subsidy to such ships 
as may be controlled by foreign owners or to ships having inter- 
locking directorates or having interlocking control of any kind. 
J am opposed to the bill unless the amendment which has just 
been read by the clerk be adopted. In order that there may 
not be any doubt as to its purport in the minds of those 
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Senators who are here, I want to read the salient provisions of 
the amendment which I have offered: 


Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any such 
contract with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, 
directly or indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated 
person, firm, corporation, or association, or as a holding company or 
through stock ownership, or otherwise, operating, or controlling the 
operation of, any foreign-flag ships in competition with any American- 
flag ships. 


As I explained on yesterday, when the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. RANsDELL] expressed so much consideration for the Mis- 
sissippi Shipping Co., under the facts set forth by him, I have 
no objection in the world to Congress approving a proper con- 
tract with that company; but that is not the purpose of this 
bill. The purpose of this bill is to let down the bars, and to 
provide that foreign shipping companies in competition with 
American ships may receive a subsidy. To that, I am unal- 
terably opposed. I am convinced that when the facts which I 
have before me shall have been brought to the attention of the 
Senate it will never agree to that provision of the bill. 

I was discussing yesterday the Export Steamship Corporation. 
The transportation of the mail by that line could have been 
procured for less than $43,000, even on the basis of the pound- 
age rate to American vessels; and, assuming the ratio con- 
tinued for a year, the total would have been less than $60,000. 
Howeyer, the contract compensation of that company exceeds 
$700,000 for the 9-month period, or $630,000 more than the cost 
of transporting the mail. 

It was this company I believe that in 66 voyages carried less 
than 4 pounds of first-class mail—probably not a half a dozen 
letters to the voyage—and yet the Government entered into a 
contract calling for the payment of a million dollars a year for 
transporting that small volume of first-class mail. The other 
mails carried were greater in poundage but probably of less 
importance. 

It is recognized that compensation under this award was not 
intended by the department as legitimate payment for the trans- 
portation of mail, but rather as an aid for the maintenance of 
the service. I am not here discussing the legality of a contract 
made primarily for that purpose; I cite the facts for the pur- 
pose of showing that “compensation” has no logical relation 
either to the financial necessities of the service or to the value 
of the service rendered. 

As the annual operating deficits of the company average less 
than $315,000, the Government is presenting the company with 
a subyention amounting to more than three times its deficit. It 
is thus not only underwriting the deficit, but it is also present- 
ing the company with $700,000 annually, which are available 
for dividends. Yet in some quarters such methods are described 
as being designed to build up the American merchant marine. 
It is impossible, Mr. President, for them to have any such 
effect. 

Mr. President, as a dividend, what does the payment of 
$700,000 annually to this little company mean? Obviously, the 
company’s good will is of small value, apart from its postal 
contract. Based, therefore, on the actual cash investment in 
the properties of the line, the Government's contribution yields 
the company more than 20 per cent as a dividend on its invest- 
ment. What could be more delightful to the promoter than to 
organize a small company, buy ships from the Government at 
a nominal cost, and then have the Government pay, under a 
contract that is of no value to anyone except the company, 20 
per cent dividends on the investment paid in. To use a slang 
expression, that might be called “pretty soft”; and yet that 
is what is being done by the Postmaster General under these 
contracts in connection with which the law requires publicity 
and advertisement before they shall be awarded; but this bill 
seeks to eliminate the provision requiring publicity and adver- 
tising, and allows the Postmaster General to make the contracts 
secretly. What are we coming to! 

Mr. President, these criticisms: in which I have indulged 
have been based on the financial statements of the company. 
I believe they are correct; but their accuracy is not entirely 
aboye challenge, especially from the point of view of the equi- 
ties of the company’s claim for a subsidy on the scale which 
it is obtaining. For instance, the annual deficits to which I 
have referred include a disbursement of $300,000 for the pur- 
chase of the Steers Terminal Co. 

The facts of this transaction are that the Steers Terminal 
Co. was owned by the owner of the Export Steamship Cor- 
poration; it was purchased by him subsequent to his purchase 
of the line from the Shipping Board. He paid $50,000 for the 
terminal, and resold it—tatk about high finance!—to the Export 
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Steamship Corporation for $300,000, thus realizing a profit of 
$250,000, at the expense of the line’s balunce sheet. 

Practically all revenue of the Steers Terminal Co. comes from 
the patronage of the Export Steamship Line; and where does 
the Export Steamship Line get its revenue? Why, from the 
Government contracts for carrying the mails to Mediterranean 
ports. It has been seen that they carried 4 pounds of first-class 
letter mail on 66 voyages, and yet the Government is paying them 
a million dollars a year—a million dollars a year—and we actu- 
ally have to make a fight to keep that thing from going on. It 
seems to me that we ought to rise up as one man and prevent 
any such deals as that. 

I proceed, Mr. President. 

I doubt the right of an owner to seek favors from the Gov- 
ernment and support his claims by alleging operating deficits 
which are greater by $250,000 because of a transaction like that 
mentioned. This item is not the sole respect in which the ex- 
penditures are subject to criticism. For instance, subsequent to 
the award of a postal contract the owner-president placed his 
salary at $100,000 a year. 

What was the name of this Boston man who was prosecuted 
for high finance some years ago? I have forgotten. 

Mr. GLASS. Lawson? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Lawson was a piker. There was an- 
other man up there, named Ponzi, who was engaged in high 
finance; and Lawson was a mere piker as compared with him. 
Here is a man who buys a ship at a nominal price from the 
Government, gets a million dollar postal contract, carries 4 
pounds of letter mail on 66 voyages and on all his other busi- 
ness has a deficit, but is able to pay a 20 per cent dividend and 
at the same time pay himself a salary of $100,000 a year, and 
we are permitting it to be done. I can not understand how eyen 
my friend from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] and my friend from 
New York [Mr. Copretanp] could possibly want to continue a 
situation of that kind. 

The circumstances attending the award of this contract were 
substantially as follows. I will show you how it was done: 

An advertisement was inserted on June 9, 1928. By the way, 
this bill was approved by the President on May 22. An adver- 
tisement was inserted on June 9, 1928, requiring bids to be filed 
by July 9, 1928, specifying vessels and terms with which no 
company or person as a practical fact could comply except 
the Export Steamship Corporation. There could therefore be 
but one bid. The bidder knew he would not have and could 
not haye any competition. He therefore named the maximum 
rate, and because he was the lowest bidder the contract was 
awarded to him; and, yet, it is asked here by the proponents 
of this bill, unamended, to permit that to go on in the future. 

I think the act has provisions intended to protect the Gov- 
ernment which were not adequately applied. I do not think 
the Postmaster General ought to have agreed to any such con- 
tract. I do not think he ought to have advertised in any such 
way. I do not think he ought to have let a contract in any such 
way. I doubt if there is any actual consideration for this con- 
tract. Think of it—allowing the president of the company 
$100,000 a year salary, and allowing this enormous sum of a 
million dollars a year as a subsidy for building ships when there 
are no ships built! 

In order that there might be ample time to prepare advertise- 
ment, and ample time for citizens to consider whether they were 
interested, and, if so, ample time to develop financial and physi- 
cal plans on which to base a bid, the act provided that existing 
contracts under the act of 1920 could be extended an additional 
year. The Export Steamship Corporation held such a contract, 
but this provision was not availed of. Instead, bids were re- 
quired to be presented within 30 days, and under the terins of 
the advertisement the commencement of the postal service might 
be, and was in fact, required within one month. 

I make the statement here, and I do not believe it can be 
gainsaid, that we have contracts with fast steamers across the 
ocean in the Mediterranean service that are now performing this 
work, and there ought not to have been any contract let; and 
yet my distinguished friend from Louisiana and my distin- 
guished friend from New York are asking us to do away with 
the poor, meager, little advertisement and little publicity that 
is given under the present law, and to allow the Postmaster 
General who entered into this contract to do it secretly hereafter. 
They do not even have to let them know for 30 days. They do 
not eyen have to fix the contract so that only one bidder can bid. 
There might be some slip up on one bidder, and therefore it is 
best not to have any bidding at all. 

The Export Steamship Corporation was the only concern hay- 
ing available the vessels and equipment with which to commence 
the service within that very brief time. Why, of course, it was 
all arranged beforehand. There is not any doubt about it. 
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{t was under these circumstances that this maximum bid was 
made; and I call attention here again to the act itself. It pro- 
vides for maximum bids, and the Postmaster General makes 
the maximum bid. It gives the rates for maximum bids and the 
rate of compensation to be paid, to be fixed by the contract. It 
provides that such rates shall not exceed, for vessels of class 
7, $1.50 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 6; $2.50 per nau- 
tical mile; for vessels of class 5, $4 per nautical mile; for vessels 
of class 4, $6 per nautical mile; for vessels of class 3, $8 per 
nautical mile; for vessels of class 2, $10 per nautical mile; and 
for vessels of class 1, $12 per nautical mile. I am going to have 
somebody who is a real mathematician figure up how much it 
cost the United States Government, through the Postmaster 
General, to ship those 4 pounds of letters to the Mediterranean 
Sea on 66 voyages in one year. I imagine it cost a thousand 
times more than the value of all 4 pounds of letters. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not give up our American merchant 
marine, then, and send all of our mail by the cheapest possible 
route? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are giving up our American merchant 
marine when we undertake to subsidize foreign-controlled ships. 
We are doing it. We all know we are doing it. The Shipping 
Board is undertaking to get it into foreign hands as fast as it is 
possible to do so. These vessels are not required to fly the 
American flag longer than five years under any circumstances, 
and at the end of five years their owners can sell the ships to 
foreign companies, and they will be sold to foreign companies. 
The only ones we will ever have will be in the coastwise trade 
and such ships as we give a subsidy of this kind to. We are not 
building up a merchant marine. When we permit, if we do 
permit, by this bill the Postmaster General to let these contracts, 
they will be let to companies like the International Mercantile 
Marine, whose vessels are required to be put into British service 
in the event of war. They can not be used for any purpose of 
our own during the war. They must go under the contract to 
the British Government, and we are subsidizing them! 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we had trouble with England, it would 
be rather interesting if a ship flying the British flag should be 
sinking our merchant marine and yet carrying a subsidy from 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course. If it were done quickly, 
that actually would occur. I hope to Heaven we may never 
have another war of any kind with any nation. I certainly 
hope we shall never have one with Great Britain; but, if we 
do, the vessels of the International Mercantile Marine are un- 
der contract to be put into the British service and not into the 
American service, and we shall find them manned with guns 
and sinking our own merchant vessels, such as we have left. 

This company has in fact commenced building four new ves- 
sels for this service. It very properly sought a loan from the 
construction loan fund in aid of their construction? Yes; they 
want some new vessels. Are they going to build them them- 
selves? No. Are they going to take any part of this $100,000 
to build them? No. Are they going to take any part of the 
dividends that they get from the Government contract? No. 
They are going to the Government construction fund, and the 
Government is going to build their vessels, to be operated by a 
subsidy. 

The subventions from the Government to this company, in- 
cluding the price concessions on the vessels sold, are so large 
that they will apparently cover all operating differentials and 
deficits of the line, the entire cost of the new vessels—including, 
therefore, the repayment of the entire loan and interest—aird 
will have yielded an annual dividend. The company will thus 
be presented with four new vessels, in addition to having its 
annual deficits underwritten, and an annual dividend substan- 
tially assured. If Congress decides on a policy of subsidizing 
selected lines only, the generous treatment accorded to this com- 
pany is an apt illustration of the possible results. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the American Line Steamship 
Corporation, 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
the International, he called in question yesterday what I said 
about the interference by President Wilson with the sale of the 
ships owned by that company. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to read to the Senator a very 
brief letter, one sentence, written by President Wilson on the 
18th of November, 1918: 
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Dear MR. FRANKLIN: With regard to the sale to the British Govern- 
ment of the International Mercantile Marine, may I not request that 
no action be taken in the matter until the views of this Government 
are fully presented and considered? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 

Then, following that letter 

Mr. MeKELLAR. What is the date of that letter? 

Mr. COPELAND. November 18, 1918. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. The war had just closed. It had 
been on for nearly two years and conditions were very different. 

Mr. COPELAND. The fact is that following this letter of 
President Wilson, the Shipping Board—at the instigation, I sup- 
pose, of the President—went to the International and made an 
offer for these ships, and the offer was accepted; and in the 
prone the war ended, and the Goyernment went back on its 
offer, 

I think a plain, ordinary sense of justice on the part of the 
American people should make eyery citizen know that the 
International had a raw deal from the Government, and now it 
is undertaking, out of profits made by these British ships, to 
build American ships, and when the Senator talks about those 
American-made ships afterwards going into foreign hands, 
that is absurd, because it costs almost twice as much to build a 
ship in an American shipyard as in a British shipyard, or in 
any other foreign shipyard. Consequently, no American-made 
ship will ever be sold to a foreign nation unless bankruptey faces 
the American concern so that it has practically to give away 
the ships. i vi 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the first place I want to 
say this about the International Mercantile Marine. There was 
a Senate investigation of that concern during the war, if I re- 
member correctly, and it was found that even during the war 
Great Britain had the right to call on the International Mer- 
cantile Marine, under contract, to turn ships over to her for 
war purposes or for any other purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
want to say that that is true. He does not have to prove that, 
aa far as I am concerned. I admit that, and that is the case 
to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. I know the Senator 
will admit it because it has been proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that those contracts existed then and that such con- 
tracts exist now. And here we are asked to pass a bill which 
will allow an official of our Government secretly to give sub- 
sidies, enormous subsidies, if you please, to this company to 
aid it in building up ships which may be turned on our Govern- 
ment in time of war. 

It is said that we ought to do that because President Wilson 
asked that these ships not be sold to other countries after the 
war. If President Wilson or any other official of the Govern- 
ment made a contract with the International Mercantile. Ma- 
rine—even an equitable contract, even a contract which squinted 
at equity—everybody knows that the Congress would repay the 
International Mercantile Marine for any loss it might sustain; 
but surely such a fact does not warrant the Congress in per- 
mitting subsidies to be paid to this institution. So much for 
that for the present. 

Some suggestion was made yesterday, which I want to clear 
up, as to American steamers owned and operated by the Mun- 
son Line and foreign steamers operated by that line. The 
Munson Line, by the way, is the line in competition with the 
Mississippi Co. for the contract in question. It has 31 American 
ships 

Mr. COPELAND. Twenty-eight. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Twenty-eight American ships, and it has 
147 foreign-flag ships. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know the Senator wants 
to be fair. The Munson Line owns 28 American ships 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And two foreign ships. 
operates from time to time foreign ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are sailing under foreign flags; they 
have foreign sailors; they are controlled by foreign govern- 
ments. They are not under the control of the American Goy- 
ernment at all, and there are 147 of them. I am reading from 
pages 190, 191, 192, and 193 of the record, so that there can 
not be any doubt about it. It is admitted, it is unquestioned, 
and there can not be any dowbt about it. Yet the Postmaster 
General comes here and says that he can not give this con- 
tract to the Mississippi Co., operating out of New Orleans, 
because the Munson Line, with 147 foreign-flag ships and 28 
American only, and foreign to that extent, is applying for it. 

It seems to me that the Postmaster General under the law 
should say: “I can not accept a bid from a foreign-controlled 
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organization of this kind, an organization which is floating 147 
foreign flags and only 28 American flags, and they in the coast- 
wise trade, where it is unlawful to float a foreign flag.” 

By the way, while I am about it, I shall read the testimony of 
Mr. Munson himself in just a moment. I will turn to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is on page 61. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; it is a little farther than that, I think. 
Mr. Munson himself testified as follows: 


My name is Frank C. Munson; president of the Munson Steamship 
Line. 

I would like to begin by stating, Mr. Chairman, for obvious reasons, 
that I am president of a company which has existed for 54 years with 
a 100 per cent American capital and 100 per cent American personnel. 
We are the owners of 26 vessels under the American flag and 3 vessels 
under foreign flag, which 3 steamers were built or purchased by our 
company with the sole object of learning how the foreigner operates 
his ships in as economical and cheap a manner as he does, so that the 
American ships which we own and operate might be more efficiently and 
better run and thereby better able to compete with the foreign-flag ship. 


He does not say a word about the 147 vessels he has char- 
tered and owns, to all intents and purposes, all flying foreign 
flags. Then he goes on to say: 


I believe the principles of this bill are sound. 


He is talking about the White bill. 


As far as we are concerned, we have learned from the foreign-flag 
ships now owned methods of operation which have been beneficial to 
all of our personnel throughout the company without exception, and we 
are ready to sell or to transfer those three vessels to the American flag, 
believing that is what should be the progress of events under the Jones- 
White Act and the 1920 act. 


I read further from his testimony as found on page 90 of the 
House hearings: 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Munson, as you suggested, you are operating a service 
between New York and the principal ports of the east coast of South 
America? 

Mr. Munson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, do you not think it would be unfair to you and 
unfair to the American merchant marine for the Shipping Board to 
come along and grant one or more valuable mail aids to some company, 
or some other service, when that same company are and would be per- 
mitted to operate foreign-fiag ships in competition with your American- 
fiag ships in that particular trade? 

Mr. Munson. I do. 


The Senator is helping protect the steamship line and Mr. 
Munson, and here is Mr. Munson taking an absolutely contrary 
position to the one taken by the Senator. He says that if he 
has American ships, and if American ships are engaged in this 
trade, subsidies should not be granted foreign ships in compe- 
tition with such ships. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Munson Line started with only one 
boat, which cost $16,000. It has operated its line so well that 
it now owns 28 American-made vessels, worth $16,000,000. The 
Mississippi Line, out of the Gulf, the line which will get this 
contract provided the Ransdell bill passes, has vessels which 
were built by the Munson Line and requisitioned by the United 
States Goyernment during the war, and then sold away from 
the Munsons. $ 5 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were paid for them. The United 
States Government paid for the ships when they took them and 
paid an enormous price, because they had to get them at war 
prices. That does not make any difference. Let me call the 
Senator’s attention to what does matter. The Senator is talk- 
ing about the great riches the Munson Line have made, and I 
say, all honor to them; I am glad for their success. But they 
do not need these subsidies. We would not be helping them 
build an American merchant marine by giving them these sub- 
sidies, but we would just be adding to their already great 
wealth. This bill provides for helping the needy in the shipping 
business, and not for helping those who are already not only 
able to help themselves, but are overflowing with riches, They 
are paying splendid dividends. They are doing a splendid busi- 
ness. Yet the Senator, by opposing the proposed amendment, 
would make it possible for this great line, sailing 150 ships 
under foreign flags, to get these bounties to which they are not 
entitled. 

75 COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield far- 
ther? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator must know this, that in case 
the Mississippi Line gets this subvention—— 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I bave no objection under heaven to the 
Mississippi Line getting it. If that was what was in this bill 
it would be passed by unanimous consent. But that is not what 
is in this bill. It is not the purpose of the bill. This bill, the 
Senator must know if he has ever put his splendid mind on it, 
has not for its purpose the helping of the Mississippi Line, 
except as a mere incident. They think it is easier to get what 
they want that way. They have a provision here 

Mr. COPELAND. Who are “they” ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Postmaster General and the Shipping 
Board. They want to get publicity done away with. They 
want to be able to let these contracts without the public know- 
ing anything about it, to bestow these subsidies. They want to 
let them to foreign-controlled companies, as well as to Ameri- 
can controlled companies, and I say that if the Senator will 
just induce the Senator from Louisiana to do away with that 
provision of this bill, or if he will apply it merely to the Mis- 
sissippi Line, he can get it through by unanimous consent. But 
when he undertakes virtually to repeal the subsidy act, which 
has already been passed, except that which authorizes the ap- 
propriation of the money, taking away all the safeguards from 
it, then I can not go with him. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the purpose of this bill is to permit an American-owned concern 
down in New Orleans to operate some American ships. That is 
what it is for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. COPELAND. If this bill is not passed, the Munson Line 
will get this subsidy, because the law makes it necessary for 
the Postmaster General to give it to them. So the Senator from 
Tennessee is here laboring day after day to defeat this Ameri- 
can line down in New Orleans in order that the line from my 
Staté will get the contract; and, of course, I hope they will get 
the contract, although I have said that I am willing to vote for 
the White bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there a single word in this bill about 
the Mississippi Co.? Is there a suggestion about the Missis- 
sippi Co. in this bill? All this does is to let down the bars 
to the Postmaster General and the Shipping Board to do away 
with advertising, to do away with publicity, and allow the Post- 
master General to grant these subsidies on lowest bids, or high- 
est bids, or any other bids he sees fit to accept coming within 
0 maximum limits of the law. That is the purpose of the 

I 

I know the Senator from Louisiana expects to get the Post- 
master General to exercise his discretion and give the Missis- 
sippi Co. this contract, but it will depend entirely upon the 
Postmaster General if we pass this bill. There is nothing in 
the bill that would help the Mississippi Line. There is nothing 
in the bill that would force the Postmaster General to give the 
Mississippi Co. this contract. I am perfectly willing, and I 
have so stated a dozen times on this floor, to join in any leg- 
islation that will give that contract to the Mississippi Co., 
because it seems to me that under the facts stated they are 
entitled to it. 

But in order to get it, what price are we paying for it? We 
are throwing the bars down and arranging that the Postmaster 
General and the Shipping Board can give these subsidies to 
whomsoever they please, secretly, without any publicity, with- 
out the American people knowing about where their money is 
going, the only minimum being the maximum limit stated in 
the bill. It ought to be so plain and clear that no Senator could 
possibly vote the other way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Postmaster General himself has been 
before the committee. He has made it perfectly clear to us that 
under the law as it is he must give this contract to the lowest 
bidder. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He already has the bid, and has had it for 
a long time. If he must do that under the law, why is he 
violating the law as he is? Why does he not carry out the 
law? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because under another section of the law, 
by reason of a conflict, the local people must be given first 
consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not do it then? Anybody in the 
world who would look at that contract and who wanted to do 
the right thing must know it is their bid. The only thing in 
the Mississippi business is that it is used as a buffer to get the 
law amended so as to satisfy the purposes of the Shipping 
Board and the Postmaster General in giving these subsidies. 
We might as well be frank about the matter. Previously there 
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were some strings attached to it. We had to have publication, 
and while they made publication, they did it very adroitly, as 
was shown by the investigations, whereby the only company 
that could bid is the company to which they want to give the 
contract; and yet even that is too much publicity and they 
want to have it secretly done. 

I want to read again how the present owner of the Munson 
Line, I think the chief owner, if I am correctly informed, views 
this situation and differs from the two Senators now before me, 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RanspeLt] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Munson, as you suggested, you are operating a service 
between New York and the principal ports of the east coast of South 
America? 

Mr. Monson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, do you not think it would be unfair to you and 
unfair to the American merchant marine for the Shipping Board to 
come along and grant one or more valuable mail aids to some company 
or some other service when that same company is and would be per- 
mitted to operate foreign-flag ships in competition with your American- 
flag ships in that particular trade? 

Mr. Munson. I do. 


He thinks it is unfair. If Mr. Munson himself thinks it is 
unfair, how ca e Senator from Louisiana object to a provi- 
sion in the bill which declares it unfair? 


Mr. Davis. You do not think we ought to do that, do you? 

Mr. Munson. I do not; no. 

Mr. Davis. And, of course, if it would not be right in your case it 
would not be right in anybody's case? 

Mr. Munson. No; not in any case. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you understand, of course, this bill is restricted to 
the operation of foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag 
ships? 

Mr. Munson. I do. 


I commend this testimony of Mr. Munson to the Senate. I do 
not see how he could have answered the question in any other 
way. If we were to put the Senator from New York [Mr. Core- 
LAND] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] on the 
stand and ask the same question, they would be obliged to 
answer in the same way; yet when they vote against my amend- 
ment they will be voting directly contrary to this testimony and 
contrary to what their own testimony would be if they should 
testify. 

Mr. Davis. And, of course, you or any other American operator who 
now has or shall receive a mail contract could still operate foreign-flag 
ships anywhere he wanted to, so far as this bill is concerned, so long 
as they did not compete with American-flag ships owned by other 
American citizens. 

Mr. Munson. I do understand that. 

Mr. Davis. And referring to the Cuban trade, there are American-flag 
ships operating in that trade? 

Mr. Munson. There are. 

Mr. Davis. If there are not, why, the law does not apply; the law 
places no ban on them. Now, so far as the three small ships under 
foreign flags which you own, of course you could transfer those to 
American registry any day you wanted to? 

Mr. Munson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Granting, of course, that they would not be eligible, even 
under the present law, for the transportation of the United States mail 
under a mail contract? 

Mr. Munson. No; they would not. 


Those which are not eligible for mail contracts operate under 
a foreign flag. 

Mr. Davis. But otherwise you could transfer them to American regis- 
try and operate them just as they are operated now? 

Mr. Munson. I understand that. 

Mr. Davis. Or anywhere else you wanted to? 

Mr. Munson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. President, I next come to the statement of Mr. Doswell. 
Here are the kinds of ships to which the Postmaster General 
is now giving contracts: 

Mr. DoswELL. The picture is this: That if we were not in the com- 
mon-carrier business we would go out and get the cheapest hooker we 
could find and handle the banana business, but this service enables us 
to operate a better common-carrier business than we could get in the 
other way if we did not have the banana business. 

Mr. Rm. And your banana business is profitable in itself? 

Mr. DOoswELL, Yes; and the steamship business is profitable or we 
would not be in it. 

Mr. Ret. So both are profitable? 

Mr. DoswELL. Naturally. 
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Mr. Rem. And whatever money you make out of stores, that makes 
you money, and, in the language of the street, that is gravy? 

Mr. DoswELL. No. 

Mr. Rew. You would run your lines anyhow? 

Mr. DOSWELL. Yes; but we would not run the same type of service. 
The Norwegians will bring bananas up here to a certain extent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then that brings us down to the milk in the coconut. 
As a matter of fact, your shipping operations are profitable, are they 
not? 

Mr. DOSWwWELL. They have been so. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And you do not need Government aid? 

Mr. Dos wil. To build ships in this country we would need Govern- 
ment aid. 


They get that under another clause. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Not to run your business at a profit. 

Mr. DoswELL. Let me state again, as a cold business proposition; if, 
you can do your business with a ship that costs $1,000,000, would you 
go somewhere else and pay a million and a haif for a ship? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to be fair to you. 

Mr. DOsSwELL. I think you do. . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to say I am more disposed toward you than 
some other members of the committee. 

Mr. REID. You do not mean to say I am indisposed toward him, do 
you? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; not that. 

Mr. Ret, I am friendly with him. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly. 

Mr. Rex. But he can not tell it from my conversation. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. But the point I want to make clear is that your ship 
operations are profitable to the company at the present time? 

Mr. DOSWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. And you do not need Government aid to conduct 
that, do you? 

Mr. DOSWELL. We have been successful so far without Government 
aid. 


And yet this is the kind of a shipping concern to which we are 
aeda = to pay millions of the people’s money in the way of 
a su i 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to make the point of no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Maryland for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll twice, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Asburst Frazier McMaster Sheppard 
Barkley Gillett McNa Smoot 
Black Gienn Metcal Sullivan 
Blaine G: Nor Tydings 
Borah Hastings Nye Vandenberg 
Bratton Heflin Overman Wagner 
Capper Howell co 
Connally Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Copeland Jones Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Couzens Keyes Robinson, Ind. 

Cutting La Follette Robsion, Ky. 

Deneen McKellar Sch 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). Forty- 
five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I had hoped we could develop 
a quorum and conclude the debate upon the pending unfinished 
business. Unless the Senator from Tennessee has concluded his 
remarks—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I have not; and there will be some 
other speeches on the bill. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it would be impossible to con- 
clude the consideration of the bill to-night. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would be absolutely impossible. 

Mr. McNARY. I inquire if the Senator from Louisiana has 
concluded his remarks? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will say that many Sena- 
tors have appeared since the roll was called the first time. 
They are in the room now. 

Mr. MONARY. I should like to go forward until 5 o'clock, if 
we could develop a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hold that no 
debate is in order while a quorum is being awaited. 

Mr. LA FO Regular order! 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. How many are lacking to constitute a 
quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four are lacking. 
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Mr. McNARY. And there have been two roll calls, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There have been two roll calls. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. MONARY. Mr. President, it seems impossible to go for- 
ward, and so I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 
28, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 

4 aS 
NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 27 (legisla- 
tive day of May 26), 1930 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Midshipman Oakleigh W. Robinson to be an ensign in the 
Navy, from the 5th day of June, 1930. 


Posr MASTERS 
ARKANSAS 


William I. Fish to be postmaster at Dumas, Ark., in place of 
W. J. Rice, deceased. 

Isaac J. Morris to be postmaster at Mountain Home, Ark., in 
place of I. J. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expires June 12, 
1930. 

Robert P. Jorden to be postmaster at Norman, Ark., in place 
of R. P. Jorden. Incumbent’s commission expires June 14, 1930. 

Lela L. Henderson to be postmaster at Waldron, Ark., in place 
of L. L. Henderson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1930. 

CALIFORNIA 

Robert G. Isaacs to be postmaster at Montague, Calif., in place 
of R. G. Isaacs. Incumbent’s commission expires June 3, 1930. 

Frank C, Pollard to be postmaster at Yreka, Calif., in place 
of F. C. Pollard. Incumbent's commission expires June 3, 1930. 


CONNECTICUT 


Elbert W. Scobie to be postmaster at Orange, Conn., in place 
of E. W. Scobie. Incumbent’s commission expired December 16, 
1929. 

GEORGIA 

James W. Long to be postmaster at Ashburn, Ga., in place of 
J. W. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired May 20, 1930. 

George W. McKnight to be postmaster at Camilla, Ga., in 
place of G. W. McKnight. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1929. 

Leila W. Maxwell to be postmaster at Danville, Ga., in place 
of L. W. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Hugh C. Register to be postmaster at Hahira, Ga., in place 
of H. C. Register. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Bell Bayless to be postmaster at Kingston, Ga., in place of 
G. B. Hulme. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 1929. 

Venter B. Godwin to be postmaster at Lenox, Ga., in place 
of V. B. Godwin. Incumbent's commission expired December 14, 
1929. 

John E. Jones to be postmaster at Lula, Ga., in place of J. E. 
Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 1929. 

Sarah K. Scovill to be postmaster at Oglethorpe, Ga., in place 
of S. K. Seovill. Incumbent’s commission expired May 7, 1930. 

Gertie B. Gibbs to be postmaster at Ty Ty, Ga., in place of 
M. D. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
10, 1928. 

John W. Westbrook to be postmaster at Winder, Ga., in place 
of J. W. Westbrook. Incumbent’s commission expired May 17, 
1930. A 

Daniel M. Proctor to be postmaster at Woodbine, Ga., in place 
of D. M. Proctor. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

William H. Flanders to be postmaster at Swainsboro, Ga., in 
place of W. H. Flanders. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

HAWAII 

Manuel S. Botelho to be postmaster at Honokaa, Hawaii, in 
place of M. S. Botelho. Incumbent's commission expired March 
22, 1930. 

IDAHO — 

Paul Bulfinch to be postmaster at American Falls, Idaho, in 
place of Paul Bulfinch. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Helen N. Haugh to be postmaster at Atkinson, III., in place 
of H. N. Haugh. Incumbent’s commission expires June 3, 1930. 

Harold M. Brown to be postmaster at Brownstown, III., in 
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place of H. M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 
Henry Snow to be postmaster at Maquon, III., in place of 
Henry Snow. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 1930. 
Harry B. Metcalf to be postmaster at Normal, Ill., in place of 
E. L. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired January 7, 1930. 


INDIANA 


Jesse E. Greene to be postmaster at Daleville, Ind., in place 
of R. N Shroyer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

Roy M. Nading to be postnraster at Flat Rock, Ind., in place 
of R. M. Nading. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929. 

Percie M. Bridenthrall to be postmaster at Leesburg, Ind., in 
place of P. M. Bridenthrall. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 26, 1930. 

Charles S. Dudley to be postmaster at Lewisville, Ind., in 
place of C. S. Dudley. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 23, 1930. 

William S. Matthews to be postnraster at North Vernon, Ind., 
in place of W. S. Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 26, 1930. 

Othor Wood to be postmaster at Waldron, Ind., in place of 
Othor Wood, Incumbent’s commission expired March 25, 1930. 


KENTUCKY 


Iley G. Nance to be postmaster at Slaughters, Ky. in place of 
I. G. Nance. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1930. 

MARYLAND 


Charles D. Routzahn to be postmaster at Mount Airy, Md., 
in place of ©. D. Routzahn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 5, 1930. 

Harry Bodein to be postmaster at Perry Point, Md., in place 
of Harry Bodein. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1930. 

Edward M. Tenney to be postmaster at Hagerstown, Md., in 
place of E. M. Tenney. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
23, 1930. 

Alice ©. Widmeyer to be postmaster at Hancock, Md., in place 
of A. C. Widmeyer. Incumbent's commission expired April 8, 
1930. 

MICHIGAN 


Lewis E. Kephart to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, Mich., 
in place of L. E. Kephart. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 5, 1930. 

Bert E. Van Auken to be postmaster at Morley, Mich., in 
place of E. L. King, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Earl D. Cross to be postmaster at St. Cloud, Minn., in place 
of E. D. Cross. Incumbent's commission expires June 24, 1930. 


MISSISSIPPI y 


Roy F. Bonds to be postmaster at Booneville, Miss., in place 
of G. H. Holley. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1930. 

Leonard C. Gibson to be postmaster at Crawford, Miss., in 
place of L. C. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Emmett L. Vanlandingham to be postmaster at McCool, Miss., 
in place of E. L. Vanlandingham. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 16, 1929. 

Charles A. Barnette to be postmaster at Silver Creek, Miss., 
in place of E. M. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1929. 

MISSOURI 


Fred W. Niedermeyer to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in 
place of P. S. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Charles Updyke to be postmaster at Frankford, Mo., in place 
of R. G. Teague, resigned. 

Alice N. Ferguson to be postmaster at Poplar Bluff, Mo., in 
place of E. E. Whitworth. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

NEBRASKA 

Ray H. Surber to be postmaster at Davenport, Nebr., in place 
of R. H. Surber. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 
1930. 

Marguerite R. Tiehen to be postmaster at Dawson, Nebr., in 
place of M. R. Tiehen. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 
1930. 

Mabel Schantz to be postmaster at Fort Crook, Nebr., in place 
of M. E. Rushart, deceased. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Charles D. Grant to be postmaster at Wolfeboro, N. H., in 

place of A. W. Baton, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 

Melvin H. Roberson to be postmaster at Annandale, N. J., in 
place of M. H. Roberson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 17, 1930. 

John D. Hall to be postmaster at Clinton, N. J., in place of 
G. A. Hall, deceased. 

NEW MEXICO 

Effie C. Thatcher to be postmaster at Chama, N. Mex., in 
place of E. C. Thatcher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 9, 1930. 

NEW YORK 

Walter E. Steves to be postmaster at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
in place of W. E. Steves. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 22, 1930. 

Eugene H. Ireland to be postmaster at Palatine Bridge, N. Y., 
in place of E H. Ireland. Incumbent's commission expired 
May 14, 1930. ¢ 

Lottie Allen to be postmaster at Perrysburg, N. Y., in place 
of Lottie Allen. Incumbents commission expired February 
4, 1930. 

OHIO 

Roy G. Sutherin to be postmaster at East Palestine, Ohio, 
in place of R. G. Sutherin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 23, 1930. 

John W. Switzer to be postmaster at Ohio City, Ohio, in place 
of J. W. Switzer. Incumbent’s commission expires June 14, 
1930. 

Francis M. Birdsall to be postmaster at Hicksville, Ohio, in 
place of R. B. Birdsall, resigned. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oliver T. Robinson to be postmaster at Britton, Okla., in 
place of O. T. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

Ida White to be postmaster at Konawa, Okla., in place of Ida 
White. Incumbent’s commission expired April 13, 1930. 

OREGON 

Ralph E. Hanna to be postmaster at Beaverton, Oreg., in 
place of W. L. Cady, removed. 

Ethel N. Everson to be postmaster at Creswell, Oreg., in 
place of E. N. Everson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Paris D. Smith to be postmaster at Nyssa, Oreg., in place of 
E. T. Leigh. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Julia A. Ernest to be postmaster at Beavertown, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Ernest, Incumbent’s commission expired April 
13, 1930. 

Emma Zanders to be postmaster at Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 
place of Emma Zanders. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
3, 1930. 

Mabel M. Myer to be postmaster at Ronks, Pa., in place of 
M. M. Myer. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 1930. 

Johanna Priester to be postmaster at Wheatland, Pa., in place 
of Johanna Priester. Incumbent’s commission expires June 10, 
1930. 

; SOUTH CAROLINA 

Ollie W. Bowers to be postmaster at Central, S. C., in place 

of O. W. Bowers. Incumbent's commission expires June 8, 1930. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Richard B. Scadden to be postmaster at White, S. Dak., in 
place. of R. E. Scadden. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
4, 1930. 

TENNESSEE 


Emmett V. Foster to be postmaster at Culleoka, Tenn., in 
place of E. V. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1930. 

TEXAS 


Nora H. Kelly to be postmaster at Lockhart, Tex., in place 
of N. H. Kelly. Incumbents commission expired May 12, 1930. 

Charles ©. Eppright to be postmaster at Manor, Tex., in 
place of C. O. Eppright. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 28, 1930. 

William F. Borgstedte to be postmaster at Washington, Tex. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Mayo McBride to be postmaster at Woodville, Tex., in place 
A Mazo McBride. Incumbents commission expires June 12, 
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VERMONT 


Marion C. White to be postmaster at Cavendish, Vt., in place 
of M. C. White. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 
VIRGINIA 

Rosalie H. Mahone to be postmaster at Amherst, Va., in 
es of P. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
18, 1929. 

Thomas L. Woolfolk to be postmaster at Louisa, Va., in place 
of T. L. Woolfolk. Incumbents commission expired April 1, 
1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

William C. Bishop to be postmaster at Scarbro, W. Va., in 
place of W. C. Bishop. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

Delta D. Buck to be postmaster at Sistersville, W. Va., in 
pare of D. D. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired May 12, 
1 5 

WISCONSIN 

Lloyd A. Hendrickson to be postmaster at Blanchardyille, 
Wis., in place of L. A. Hendrickson. Incumbent’s commission 
expires June 23, 1930. 

Burton E. McCoy to be postmaster at Prairie du Sac, Wis., 
“i place of B. E. McCoy. Incumbent’s commission expires June 

1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspax, May 27, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Infinite Love, so pure and boundless, we thank Thee that we 
are the ungrown children of Thy earthly household, looking 
upon ourselves as plants in the garden of our Lord. Bless us 
with the sense of things unseen, eternal, immutable, and more 
and more admit us into mysteries of Thy kingdom. O Spirit 
of Christ, dwell in our homes, the divine unit of society. where 
the soul develops its powers and learns to use its vision. O 
dwell in every heart, the ultimate shrine and temple of God. 
Make manifest in motherly arms Thy watchful care for every 
child and every hearthstone. As guardians of truth, honor, and 
purity, lead us on to the highest accomplishments of our spir- 
itual natures. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills, 
a joint resolution, and a concurrent resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation; 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 
applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution authorizing the immediate ap- 
propriation of certain amounts authorized to be appropriated by 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928; and 

H. Con. Res. 34. Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to return to the House of Representatives the bill (H. R. 
3975) entitled “An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers, 
and to add a new section thereto.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 6. An act to amend the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, i886, as 
amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 10175) entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and their return to civil employment,’ approved June 2, 
1920, as amended,” disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
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conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. METCALF, Mr. Couzens, 
and Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

TO SUPPLY A DEFICIENCY IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR EMPLOYEES’ 

COMPENSATION FUND 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 346, to supply 
a deficiency in the appropriation for the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund for the fiscal year 1930. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 346 
Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
employees’ compensation fund for the fiscal year 1930 

Resolved, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $400,000 to 
supply a deficiency in the employees’ compensation fund for the fiscal 
year 1930 and prior fiscal years, including the payment of compensation 
and all other objects of expenditure provided for under this head in the 
independent offices appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the request made by the gentleman from Indiana, it is 
an emergency matter and can not wait for the general deficiency 
bill? 

Mr. WOOD. That is the fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC MEMORIAL DAY CORPORATION 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the joint resolution making appropria- 
tions for the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Cor- 
poration for use on May 30, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House joint reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 349 
House joint resolution making an appropriation to the Grand Army of 
the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for use on May 30, 1930 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $2,500 is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the use of 
the Grand Army of the Republie Memorial Day Corporation to aid in its 
Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930, and in the decoration of the 
graves of the Union soldiers, sailors, and marines in the national ceme- 
teries in the District of Columbia and in the Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, Va., to be paid to the treasurer of such corporation and dis- 
bursed by him in accordance with the act approved May 19, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EXPENSES OF THE MARINE BAND 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 350, to provide 
funds for payment of the expenses of the Marine Band, attend- 
ing the Fortieth Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 350 
House joint resolution to provide funds for payment of the expenses 
of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth Annual Confederate 

Veterans’ Reunion 

Resolved, etc., That the appropriation “General expenses, Marine 
Corps, 1930,” is hereby made available to the extent of not to exceed 
$7,500, for payment of the expenses of the United States Marine Band 
in attending the Fortieth Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion to be 
held at Biloxi, Miss., June 3 to 6, inclusive, 1930, as authorized by the 
act approved May 12, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 

Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 

from the Speaker’s table the House Joint Resolution 270, author- 
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izing an appropriation to defray the expenses of the participa- 
tion of the Government in the Sixth Pan American Child Con- 
gress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930, with a Senate 
amendment, and to concur in the Senate amendment. 

Te Clerk read the title to the bill and the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after “ subsistence,” insert “ notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, that lan- 
guage was stricken ont in the House? 

Mrs. OWEN. It was reported as a Senate amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; the Senate put in the language that 
was stricken out. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


HOLABIRD QUARTERMASTER DEPOT MILITARY RESERVATION 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 9280) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to grant a right of way for street pur- 
poses upon and across the Holabird Quartermaster Depot Mili- 
tary Reseryation, in the State of Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 9280 


A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right of way for 
Street purposes upon and across the Holabird Quartermaster Depot 
Military Reservation, in the State of Maryland. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to grant an easement for a right of way to the city of Balti- 
more, State of Maryland, to improve, widen, and maintain Twenty- 
seventh Street, to be known as Cornwall Street, on the Holabird Quar- 
termaster Depot Military Reservation, Md., on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of War may prescribe: Provided, That the con- 
struction and maintenance of said thoroughfare shall be without ex- 
pense to the United States, and whenever the lands within said right 
of way shall cease to be used for street or highway purposes, they 
shall revert to the United States, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand, this is a unanimous report from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the subject of 
old-age pensions, and incorporate therewith an article appear- 
ing in the New Republic entitled “ Freedom for the Aged.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therewith an article from the New Republic. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I shall object so far as the latter part of the request is 
concerned. I do not object to the gentleman’s own remarks, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Maryland ought to 
know that the New Republic would shock our colleague from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It does not make any difference whether 
it is the New Republic or the old Republic. I make no distinc- 
tion. It is an imposition upon the taxpayers and the public gen- 
erally to have articles unrelated to Congress published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Maryland desire 
to extend his own remarks and not include the article? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No; I do not. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have a full day’s program before us, and unless the gentleman’s 
remarks are to be very short, I feel that I should ask him to 
postpone it until some other time. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am compelled to leave for Texas day 
after to-morrow, and this will probably be the last opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


1930 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
I hold in my hand a resolution adopted by the Navasota Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Texas. Navasota is a city of probably not 
more than 6,000 inhabitants and is in the heart of the Cotton 
Belt of my State. This resolution condemns in the severest 
language the farm relief act which we passed in June, and it 
condemns in the severest language the operations of the Farm 
Board and demands a repeal of the farm relief act. I shall not 
take the time to read the resolution; it is too long; but let me 
call the attention of my colleagues to the fact that this act was 
approved June 15, 1929, and that it was a month later before 
the board was appointed and organized. I feel that these 
criticisms are entirely too premature. [Applause.] 

That board ought to have time, and it ought to have the 
instrumentalities furnished to it so that it can ascertain and 
get clear ideas of the problems confronting it. Here is a great 
act of Congress creating a board to undertake one of the most 
difficult problems that ever confronted the American people, and 
in less than a year from the time of the passage of the act the 
board is severely condemned and a repeal of the act demanded 
by this organization in the heart of the Cotton Belt. Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 

It will be recalled that in the last deficiency appropriation 
bill we carried an appropriation of $100,000,000 to add to the 
$150,000,000 revolving fund of the Farm Board. This was in 
the form of a Senate amendment. There were no hearings in 
the Senate. The matter came to the House, and the deficiency 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations conducted 
some hearings upon it. The hearings have never been printed; 
they are in manuscript form. For the information of the House 
I will say that I have gone over the hearings, and I am about 
to give you some figures of what the Farm Board has loaned on 
different commodities, 

Cotton leads the list. The Farm Board has committed itself 
to the cotton cooperators in the sum of $50,548,000. It has com- 
mitted itself to wheat and other grains in the sum of $48,- 
515,000; on fruits and canned goods, $11,244,000; on livestock, 
$8,600,000; on wool, $5,385,000; on the dairy industry, $7,157,- 
000; on miscellaneous, such as beans, honey, potatoes, rice, to- 
bacco, feed, and so forth, $1,431,000, making a total of commit- 
ments of $132,880,000. The original appropriation from which 
this money is derived is $150,000,000, and deducting the $132,- 
880,000 from that, there is left $17,120,000 of the original ap- 
propriation. There has been paid back on money loaned into 
the revolving fund $6,000,000. Further payments are expected 
in the next three months of $10,000,000, making the available 
balance in the Treasury appropriated $33,120,000. Add to this 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 we made in the last deficiency 
appropriation bill and there remains $133,120,000 now available 
for future commitment or loans. 

By going over that hearing I have ascertained that the Farm 
Board expects within the next six months to approve applica- 
tions for loans, commodity loans principally, aggregating $50,- 
000,000 on all commodities except cotton and wheat, and on 
cotton and wheat they expect commitments of $100,000,000. 
This makes $150,000,000 that they expect to be called upon to 
Joan in the next six months. To meet that $150,000,000 we have 
available $133,120,000, which would leave them a deficiency of 
$16,880,000 if they supplied the demands. [Applause.] 

The original act, approved June 15, 1929, authorized an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 as a reyolving fund for the above pur- 
poses. We have actually appropriated $250,000,000 of that 
amount, which leaves a balance of $250,000,000 authorized and 
not yet appropriated. This, in my judgment, will be ample to 
meet any future crisis. 

The primary purpose of the farm relief act was to organize, 
in commodity groups, the farmers of the United States so that 
they could act collectively in the disposition of their products, 
to stabilize the market prices of agricultural products, and pre- 
vent wide fluctuations in prices, which is and has always been 
the fertile field for the operation of the speculators. 

The crisis as to whether or not the farm relief act and the 
Farm Board will be a success or failure will shortly be deter- 
mined. To illustrate, during the preceding months of this year 
some interests other than the cotton farmers or cotton coopera- 
tive associations undertook to force the price of cotton down by 
selling the future market of May and July to the extent of 
practically 2,000,000 bales of cotton in order that they might 
depress the market for those months and carry the future 
months down with them, hoping to force the price of cotton 
during October, November, and December, when the farmer has 
to sell, down below the cost of production and then purchase 
future contracts for those months at a lower price and in a 
greater quantity than the same interests had sold the May and 
July contracts for, and thus reap an enormous profit at the 
expense of the producers of cotton, 
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As soon as this selling of future contracts for May and July 
by the outside interests got under headway the price of cot- 
ton commenced to drop and continued to go down until thé 
cotton cooperatives and the Farm Board took a hand in the 
game. Yes, this contemplated scheme of these outside interests 
met with a big surprise. The cotton cooperative associations 
took advantage of the farm relief act, arranged with the Farm 
Board to borrow $50,548,000, at not exceeding 4 per cent inter- 
est. Then they entered the future market and bought the future 
contracts being offered for sale by these outside interests, and 
when the contracts mature they demand delivery of the actual 
cotton, with the purpose and intention of locking up the ware- 
house, throwing the key away, and withdrawing the cotton 
from the market until such time as it will gradually be absorbed 
by the market. 

Thus, for the first time in history, a real battle is being 
waged between cotton speculators on the one hand and the cot- 
ton cooperative associations, backed by the Farm Board, on the 
other hand, 

If the cotton cooperative associations and the Farm Board 
stand together and live up to the purpose and intention of the 
farm relief act, they will win and the farm relief act will prove 
a blessing to agriculture throughout the Union. 

If, on the other hand, the Farm Relief Board should weaken, 
and I do not believe it will, and force the cooperatives by 
withdrawing their committed loans or by demanding payment 
of those already made to dump this three to six hundred thou- 
sand bales upon the market, breaking the market and sending 
the price of cotton lower than it has been since the war, then 
the farm relief act will become a failure and a farce, as this 
battle royal by the cooperative cotton associations and the Farm 
Board to prevent special interests from controlling the cotton 
market will be typical in every other primary agricultural 
product. 

Let us hope and pray that the cooperative associations and 
the Farm Board win a signal victory, to the end that hereafter 
no selfish interests shall dominate, control, straddle, or manipu- 
late the market of cotton or any other agricultural product. 


RECLAMATION AND CONSERVATION OF OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


On the 30th day of January, 1930, I introduced H. R. 9335, 
reclamation through irrigation, through drainage, and through 
flood prevention of vast areas of land now subject to flood, 
drought, and swampy condition. 

This bill provides that the Department of the Interior shall 
accept the bonds of any solvent improvement district at face 
value covering the cost of construction without interest, and 
construct the improvements or have them constructed under 
contract, 

For many years the Federal Government has been construct- 
ing vast itrigation projects in the West out of Government funds 
for the benefit of the western farmer in public-land States, 
and collecting in rentals only the principal, cost of construction, 
that is, not charging any interest. 

This bill of mine merely gives to the other States the same 
service that has been bestowed upon public-land States for 
many years, and places it within the power of the citizens of 
nonpublic-land States to reclaim their bottom lands from the 
ravages of the floods, from drought and swampy conditions, upon 
the same terms and conditions that the public-land States have 
enjoyed for many years. 

More than 75 per cent of the land reclaimed in the public- 
land States under Government irrigation projects is privately 
owned. If the Government reclaims land for the private citizen 
of public-land States, without charging interest for the cost of 
the improvements, there is no reason why it should not reclaim 
privately owned land for the people of Texas and all other 
States upon the same terms. This bill, when passed, will con- 
stitute a national reclamation and conservation policy for the 
entire country. 

First step in progressive program to place the quality and 
production of cotton upon scientific basis, so that the cotton 
produced will have the greatest possible spinnable value, to the 
end that American cotton will be demanded in preference to 
cotton produced in any other country. 

On the 21st day of February, 1930, I introduced House bill 
10173, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and 
maintain experimental plants and laboratories and make tests, 
demonstrations, and experiments, technical and scientific 
studies in relation to cotton ginning, with the thought of 
developing improved ginning equipments and the use of im- 
proved methods in ginning cotton. 

Two years ago, on my insistence, an appropriation of $10,000 
was made in the agricultural bill for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the damage done to our cotton liut by the present process of 
ginning. e 
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Under this appropriation samples of seed cotton and of 
ginned cotton from the same field were taken. The lint was 
‘picked by hand from the seed and then compared with the lint 
taken from the seed by the gin saws, and it was ascertained, 
on 56 such experiments, that the gin had damaged the fiber or 
length of staple of the cotton from $5 to $40 per bale. That is, 
the saws had cut the staple in two, destroyed its uniformity, 
and depreciated its spinnable value to that extent. 

This bill was approved by the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Bureau of the Budget, unanimously reported favorably by the 
Agricultural Legislative Committee of the House, was passed by 
the House and Senate, was signed by the President, and is now 
a law. 

It is conservatively estimated by the United States Agricul- 
tural Department and by others that our modern ginning 
process and machinery damages the spinnable value of the lint 
cotton at least $50,000,000 annually. With proper ginning ma- 
chinery, which will be developed under this bill, this $50,000,000, 
created by the brawn and through sweat of the cotton farmer, 
will be saved to him. 

It is not right that $50,000,000 of created wealth should be 
destroyed annually by gin machinery, and I expect to see that 
sufficient appropriations are made until this problem is solved. 


ROOT ROT OF COTTON 


During one of my campaigns, in riding over my congressional 
district, I noticed a large amount of cotton dying from root rot. 
On investigation I found that at least 500,000 bales of cotton 
were destroyed by this disease, placing the cotton raisers, who 
own this root-rot-infested cotton land, at a great disadvan- 
tage with the cotton raisers of other sections, where the root 
rot does not exist. 

After the campaign, I came to Washington and called a 
meeting of the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the Department 
of Agriculture and instructed them to bring their experts with 
them to my office. In addition, I invited to the conference sev- 
eral other Texas Congressmen. 

The purpose of this gathering was to take immediate steps 
to form an organization of scientists in the Department of Agri- 
culture and provide sufficient appropriation to conduct research 
investigation into the cause of root rot of cotton and to find a 
remedy therefor. 

At this conference it was determined that an agronomist, a 
soil chemist, and a biologist should be included in the personnel 
to undertake solution of this problem and the problem be at- 
tacked from both field and laboratory viewpoint, involving the 
study of the soil factors, involving the development and spread 
of the disease, as well as a treatment of the soil by fertilizer, 
chemicals, and other soil amendments, which tend to control or 
eradicate the disease, and to ascertain chemical deficiencies ex- 
2 in the soils where the root rot is prevalent, and where it 

not. 

To carry out the above work I procured an appropriation of 
$48,000 the first year, 1929; $72,033 the second year, 1930; and 
$91,533 the third year, 1931, and established, in Austin, Tex., a 
laboratory and field station where the research and investigation 
fre now in progress, in cooperation with farmers from San 
Antonio to Greenville, Tex., showing 30 different fertilizer ratios 
and individual chemical salts, which resulted in several promis- 
ing leads and prospects of success. Mr. Chairman and col- 
leagues, I am going to request that adequate appropriation be 
continued until this disease is completely eradicated. 
CONSERVATION OF OUR SOIL AND THE PRESERVATION OF THE RAINFALL ron 

PRESENT AND FUTURE WELFARE OF AGRICULTURE 


On the 18th day of December, 1928, I offered the following 
amendment to the agricultural appropriations bill: 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to make investigation not 
otherwise provided for of the causes of soil erosion and the possibility 
of increasing the absorption of rainfall by the soil in the United States, 
and to devise means to be employed in the preservation of soil, the 
prevention or control of destructive erosion and the conservation of 
rainfall by terracing or other means, independently or in cooperation 
with other branches of the Government, State agencies, counties, farm 
organizations, associations of business men or individuals, $160,000, of 
which amount $40,000 shall be immediately available. 


This amendment created nation-wide interest, and I received 
letters commending it and urging its adoption from the presi- 
dent of practically every agricultural college in the Nation. 
The amendment was adopted without a dissenting vote in the 
House, and, after commending this amendment, the Department 
of Agriculture established soil-erosion stations at Temple, Tex., 
Guthrie, Okla., Hays, Kans.; and two others are now being 
Piper oe in the agricultural Appalachian regions of the 

utheast. 
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At this session of Congress I had the appropriation increased 
in the House from $160,000 to $185,000, carrying out my original 
program of haying the 18 different types of agricultural soil of 
material acreage thoroughly studied and the best method ascer- 
tained to stop erosion. 

Soon after the passage of this amendment eight Southern 
States called a conference and formed an organization to co- 
operate with the Department of Agriculture in the solution of 
the erosion problem, declaring it to be the most vital problem 
affecting the agricultural interest of the Nation. 

When I tell you that on actual measurements and weight, 
on 1 acre of ground, with only 2 per cent slope, which is almost 
level to the naked eye, 42 tons of soil was washed away in one 
year, with only 27 inches of rainfall, you will realize that it 
will only be a question of 25 years until one-half of the agri- 
cultural land will be destroyed for agricultural purposes if 
something is not done to prevent it. 

And here, my colleagues, I am going to request you in the 
coming sessions of Congress to materially increase the appro- 
priation for this work, that the soil upon our agricultural lands 
may be preserved for ourselves and as a priceless heritage to 
our children. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF CROP ESTIMATES AND ACREAGE PLANTED IN PRIMARY 
CROPS TO PREVENT LOSSES FROM OVERESTIMATES OF CROP PRODUCTION 
AND TO PREVENT OVERPRODUCTION IN ANY ONE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCT 


On March 1, 1929, I introduced House bill No. 28, which was 
near the close of the session, and reintroduced in this session, 
which provides for accurate periodical surveys of not to exceed 
15 per cent of the area planted in the primary crops, thus giv- 
ing the Agricultural Department adequate legal authority to 
operate in procuring an accurate basis upon which to make its 
annual estimate of crop production and avoid the hit-and-miss 
system now in force, which sometimes costs the farmers more 
than $100,000,000 in one year. 

For instance, if the department overestimates the production 
of cotton, the bears seize upon that particular estimate to press 
the price down at the time when the farmers are bound to sell, 
causing enormous loss, and it is to prevent such injustices, as 
well as to procure accurate agricultural statistics as to the 
acreage planted in the different crops and the bearing of such 
planted acreage upon prospective production and price, thus en- 
abling the farmer to avoid overproduction in any specifie crop 
by planting his land in some other crop. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF OUR FUTURE IN THE WORLD SUPREMACY IN COTTON 
DEMANDS PROMPT AND VIGOROUS ACTION 


On May 5, 1930, I introduced House bill 12165, entitled— 


A bill to promote improvement in the spinning quality of cotton 
grown in the United States, to secure the correlation and the most 
economical conduct of cotton and other researches, and for other pur- 
poses. 


This bill is of national interest, as it deals with one of the 
most important agricultural products of our country—cotton, 
In fact, a product of universal necessity throughout the world, 
and no act should be left unperformed that will contribute to- 
ward placing the cotton production upon a solid foundation and 
the cotton producer on the road to prosperity, happiness, and 
contentment. 

This bill provides, first: 


For the development, without sacrifice yield, of the superior strain 
of cotton, producing more uniform fiber of greater average length, 
strength, and spinnable value through acclimatization, adaptation, 
breeding, and selection of varieties of seed of cotton. 


Second; 


(b) To determine the best method of organizing, establishing, and 
maintaining 1-variety cotton communities for the production and 
maintenance of stocks of pure cottonseed of superior varieties, and for 
increasing and centralizing the production of large commercial quanti- 
ties of uniform fiber and other desirable spinning properties, 


Mr. Speaker, we are absolutely dependent upon foreign coun- 
tries purchasing the surplus cotton which we yearly produce. 
This amounts to from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales. 

If we expect foreign spinners to continue to purchase this 
surplus, we must meet the demands of the spinning world in 
the valuable spinning properties of our lint cotton. Good quali- 
ties, superior qualities in any product offered for sale always 
and everywhere find purchasers. 

During the past few years the quality of American cotton pro- 
duced has not kept pace with the increased production, and the 
average in quality is a great deal lower than in former years. 

On the other hand, the quality of cotton produced in other 
countries has gradually increased, and such improvement in the 
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quality of foreign-produced cotton has absolutely absorbed the 
increased consumption of the world during the last 20 years. 

Let me call your attention to the statement of Alexander 
Legge, chairman Federal Farm Board, made during the hear- 
ings on the independent offices appropriation bill for 1931, where 
he states: 


For instance, to-day in cotton there is something wrong with that 
proposition. The world’s consumption of cotton in the last 20 years has 
gone up about 60 per cent. All of that increase has been taken care of 
largely by other cotton-growing countries. Our exports are running 
about where they were before. 

The average quality of our production has gone down. The quality of 
the foreign competition has come up. 

Fifty per cent of the India crop a few years ago was regarded as only 
fit for making rugs; to-day 50 per cent outranks American cotton in 
grade, 

We have got to go into this proposition as to why that is and what 
can be done to put our growers on a competitive basis both as to quan- 
tity and quality. Necessarily, we must know what the other fellows 
are doing, so we can handle the matter intelligently. 


Never were truer words spoken. Are we of the United States, 
owning the best producing cotton country in the world, capable 
of producing the best quality of cotton in the world, going to 
sit supinely and permit India, Russia, and other countries to 
rob us of our world market for our surplus cotton by our neg- 
lect and inattention to one of the most important problems 
confronting our Nation? 

Sixty years ago the English spinners used to purchase their 
cotton from the southeastern coast of the United States on its 
name or strain alone, just as the livestock breeders now pur- 
chase a registered bull. 

At that time the cotton producers maintained in certain areas 
pure strains or varieties of high-grade cotton of high spinnable 
qualities, which was a good guaranty of the spinnable quality 
of the eotton, but the desire of the cotton producer for quantity 
production instead of quality production caused him to abandon 
the purebred cotton and seek quantity-producing varieties. 

As a result we now have practically throughout the Union 
a mongrel cotton, with no superior spinnable qualities, no uni- 
formity in length and strength of staple or fiber, with gins cut- 
ting the staple up and cutting the lint from the seed too closely, 
producing neps, which break the thread and cause losses to the 
spinners and produces inferior cloth, 

The object, therefore, of the two foregoing sections is to re- 
turn to the older methods of purebred strains of cetton, ulti- 
mately resulting in producing in the United States the cotton 
which will constitute the ideal spinnable cotton, containing the 
greatest spinnable value, capable of being spun into eloth with 
the least operating expense, and turning out the best quality of 
cloth, 

When this is accomplished our American cotton will be in 
demand by the spinners of the world in preference to any cotton 
of foreign growth. 

To accomplish the aboye purposes it is contemplated by the 
two foregoing sections of this bill to divide the cotton-producing 
areas of the Nation into regional zones or sections; each zone or 
section must have similar soil, heat, moisture, and other cli- 
matic conditions, each having a bearing on cotton growth, 
development, and the quality produced. 

Some high-grade strains of cotton will produce and develop 
well under certain soil and climatic conditions, while in other 
sections of different soil and climatie conditions it will not be 
a success. 

In each of these regional sections—there will probably be not 
more than four—the Government will maintain a cottonseed 
breeding and cotton-cultural farm, on which only pure strains 
of cotton that will produce high-grade lint of high spinnable 
value will be planted, and crossbreeding will be indulged in 
freely, the lint from each strain being tested as to its spinnable 
qualities in the cotton research laboratory in Washington. 

When satisfactory cotton strains or varieties have been found 
or produced by crossbreeding, the seed produced on these Gov- 
ernment experimental farms will be furnished either to the indi- 
vidual cotton raiser or to the cottonseed breeders, who will 
obligate themselves to keep the strain or variety pure and sell 
ony pure strain or variety of cottonseed to the individual 

rmer, 

Of course, nothing compulsory is contemplated in this bill so 
far as the cottonseed breeder or the farmer is concerned. Their 
desire to get a higher price for their cotton and make a greater 
profit will be sufficient stimulant. 

These pure strains or varieties of high-grade cotton, when 
once ascertained will be maintained by the one variety county 
2 e cotton- producing sections set forth in section B 
of the 
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Any cotton-producing community of the United States could 
now create for itself an enviable reputation, if all the cotton 
farmers in that community would select one of the high-grade 
cottons now known and plant only that cotton in that commu- 
nity. 

The cotton mills would be clamoring for cotton produced in 
that community, as it would contain strength and uniformity of 
staple and probably the length of staple so desired by the 
spinners. 

But what I am striving for and what this bill will accomplish, 
is to so raise the quality in the cotton produced in the United 
States until it will command the world markets, absorb the 
world’s increased consumption and discourage the increasing 
cotton production of other countries. 

I am credibly informed that in India, where such vast im- 
provement has been made in the quality of the cotton produced 
there, that the English Government maintains regular cotton- 
seed breeding stations, where only purebred cottons are planted 
and the seed from such stations are furnished to either the cot- 
ton farmer or the cottonseed breeders. The cottonseed breeders 
must obligate themselves to keep the seed pure and unmixed 
with other low-grade strains of cotton and sell only such seed to 
the individual cotton farmer. 

I quote again from Mr, Legge’s testimony before the com- 
mittee: 


India has improved more in the question of quality than in quantity. 
India produces only half as much cotton as the United States. We have 
always been accustomed to thinking of this being the cotton-producing 
country of the world, but we are quite a bit short of that. 

And Russia is also increasing. As an Illustration of what they are 
doing, the Russian Government does not allow a planter to plant his 
own seed. They import seed. It is an offense, dealt with summarily, if 
the Russian farmer plants seed that he raises himself. In other words, 
they must produce the quality of cotton that is now being produced by 
government action. 


I will not take the time of the House to discuss sections 
(c) and (d) of the bill. While they are important, their im- 
portance is not comparable to sections (a) and (b), above dis- 
cussed, and to section (e), which I will now discuss. This sec- 
tion of the bill is as follows: 


Section (e): To determine the most economical utilization of rough, 
rolling, eroded, and exhausted lands, unprofitably devoted to cotton pro- 
duction, which might be employed to best advantage for forage crops, 
grazing, forestry, or other purposes. 


The facts are that there are about 15,000,000 acres of eroded, 
exhausted lands in Southern States now unprofitably planted in 
and devoted to cotton production. The farmers who plant this 
land in cotton lose money by so doing. 

If the Department of Agriculture can find a more economical 
use for this land, a profitable use, either in forage crops, graz- 
ing, forestry, or any diversified purposes, no doubt the owners 
thereof will quickly change the use of this land from unprofit- 
able cotton production to this more profitable purpose, The 
result will be that 15,000,000 acres of land now planted in cot- 
ton, which produces about one-fifth of a bale per acre, or 
3,000,000 bales, will be withdrawn from the total acreage de- 
voted to cotton production, which will leave only about 32,000,- 
000 acres planted in cotton, and our annual cotton production 
will be reduced 3,000,000 bales, thus, to some extent at least, 
solving the cotton overproduction problem. 

Section (f) of the bill provides for the determination of the 
most effective and economical plans for the correlation of agri- 
cultural researches, investigations, experiments, and tests; and 
to promote local, regional, and national agricultural research 
programs within the Department of Agriculture, with other 
Federal departments, with State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, and with other agencies. 

This will result in preventing duplication and the concentra- 
tion of the $30,000,000 now annually devoted to agricultural 
research on the major problems confronting agriculture and a 
completion of such research in a definite period of time, accom- 
plishing with any given amount for research of at least one- 
fourth more in results than under the present system. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, all of the aboye-mentioned bills 
and pleas for continued appropriations are in the interest of 
agriculture. I procured this limited time and the privileges 
granted by the rules of the House to extend my remarks for 
the purpose of placing each of the above bills in its true light 
before you so that during the vacation you could deyote some 
time to their consideration, analyze them, criticize them, suggest 
amendments, or if you think it better, write new bills covering 
all subjects discussed, and if they meet the problems better, I 
will support them. I have no pride of authorship, and I do not 
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seek public applause. I am intensely interested in the present 
and future prosperity of the agriculture of my country. 

If you take a retrospective view of the vast and dreary solitudes 
of past ages and read the epitaph inscribed by history on the tombs 
of fallen nations, you will find that no nation ever crumbled to 
ruin that had maintained a prosperous agricultural interest. 
You will find that no nation ever gained prestige, power, and 
prosperity that did not have its foundation laid upon a pros- 
perous agricultural interest. Agriculture is the foundation upon 
which all financial business and industrial enterprises rest, yea, 
even civilization itself, It must be nurtured, encouraged, main- 
tained, and conseryed, if our nation is to hold its exalted posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman can ask leave to extend, 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I spoke to the Speaker yesterday as to the 
amount of time I would use this morning in addressing the 
House. I have used the amount agreed upon and I do not think 
that I should transgress that understanding. I accept the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] to ask 
leave to extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS AT LIMA, PERU 


Mrs. OWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution 270, with a 
Senate amendment, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask 
for a conference. - 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the House joint reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) authorizing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of the participation of the Government in the Sixth 
Pan American Child Congress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. TEMPLE, Mr. Fiss, and 
Mr. LINTHICUM, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the House that on the follow- 
ing dates the President approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

On May 9, 1930: 

H. R. 5283. An act to declare valid the title to certain Indian 
lands; 

H. R. 7395. An act to extend to Government postal cards the 
provision for defacing the stamps on Government-stamped en- 
yelopes by mailers; 

H. R. 8052. An act authorizing the heirs of Elijah D, Myers to 
purchase land in section 7, township 28 south, range 11 west, 
Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; 

H. R. 8650. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
charge for services rendered in disposing of undelivered mail in 
those cases where it is considered proper for the Postal Service 
to dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-de- 
livery mail without collection of the collect-on-delivery charges 
or for a greater or less amount than stated when mailed; 

H. R. 8713. An act granting land in Wrangell, Alaska, to the 
town of Wrangell, Alaska ; > 

H. R. 8763. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as 
the Apostle Islands National Park in the State of Wisconsin, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10581. An act to provide for the addition of certain 
lands to the Yosemite National Park, Calif., and for other 


purposes. 

On May 12, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 
funds belonging to the Yankton Sioux Tribe of Indians in South 
Dakota to pay expenses and compensation of the members of 
the tribal business committee for services in connection with 
their pipestone claim ; 

H. R. 389. An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; 

H. R. 973. An act to remove the age limit of persons who may 
be confined at the United States industrial reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; 
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H. R. 2161. An act to convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., 
certain Government land for street purposes ; 

H. R. 5726. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the city of Salem, 
Mass., and to the Salem Marine Society, of Salem, Mass., the 
silver service set and bronze clock, respectively, which have been 
in use on the cruiser Salem; 

H. R. 6645. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Lions Club, of 
Shelbyville, Tenn., a bell of any naval vessel that is now, or 
may be, in his custody; and to the president of the Rotary Club 
of Shelbyville, Tenn., a steering wheel of any nayal vessel that 
is now, or may be, in his custody ; 

H. R. 8973. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Charleston 
Museum, of Charleston, S. C., the ship’s bell, plaque, war rec- 
ord, and silver service of the cruiser Charleston that is now, 
or may be, in his custody; . 

H. R. 1444. An act for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd; 

H. R. 3527. An act to authorize credit in the disbursing ac- 
counts of certain officers of the Army of the United States for 
the settlement of individual claims approved by the War De- 
partment; and 

H. R. 10674. An act authorizing payment of six months’ death 
gratuity to beneficiaries of transferred members of the Fleet 
Naval Reserve and Fleet Marine Corps Reserve who die while 
on active duty. 

On May 13, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution authorizing the President to in- 
vite the States of the Union and foreign countries to participate 
in the International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., to 
be held October 4 to October 11, 1930, inclusive ; 

II. R. 707. An act to authorize an appropriation for construc- 
tion at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me.; 

H. R. 9434. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Columbia 
River at or near Arlington, Oreg. ; 

H. R. 9758. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close certain portions of streets and 
alleys for public-school purposes; 

H. R. 10258. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Cannelton, Ind.; 

H. R. 11046. An act to legalize a bridge across the Hudson 
River at Stillwater, N. Y.; 

H. R. 11780. An act granting the consent of Congress to Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge across the Ohio River at or near Hen- 
gerson, Ky.; 

atez 7410. An act to establish a hospital for defective delin- 
quents; 

H. R.7413. An act to amend an act providing for the parole 
of United States prisoners, approved June 25, 1910, as amended; 

H. R. 9235. An act to authorize the Public Health Service to 
provide medical service in the Federal prisons ; 

H. R. 10474. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the White River at 
or near Sylamore, Ark; 

H. R. 1301. An act for the relief of Julius Victor Keller; 

H. R. 2902. An act to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. X.; 

H. R. 3246. An act to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site in Akron, Ohio; 

H. R. 4198. An act to authorize the exchange of certain lands 
adjoining the Catoosa Springs (Ga.) Target Range; 

H. R. 8578. An act to sell the present post-office site and build- 
ing at Dover, Del.; 

H. R. 8805. An act to authorize the acquisition for military 
purposes of land in the county of Montgomery, State of Ala- 
bama, for use as an addition to Maxwell Field; 

H. R. 8918. An act authorizing conveyance to the city of Tren- 
ton, N. J., of title to a portion of the site of the present Federal 
building in that city; 

H. R. 9324. An act to dedicate for street purposes a portion of 
the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans. ; 

H. R. 9407. An act to amend the act of Congress approved 
May 29, 1928, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept title to certain real estate, subject to a reservation of 
mineral rights in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians; and 

H. R. 10651. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near Wellsburg, W. Va. 

On May 14, 1930: 

H. R. 3717. An act to add certain lands to the Fremont 
National Forest in the State of Oregon; 
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II. R. 6874. An act to authorize exchanges of lands with 
owners of private-land holdings within the Petrified Forest 
National Monument, Ariz. ; 

H. R.9895. An act to establish the Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park in the State of New Mexico, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 645. An act for the relief of Lyma Van Winkle; 

H. R. 6564. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
\\ana for other purposes; 

II. R. 7832. An act to reorganize the administration of Federal 
prisons; to authorize the Attorney General to contract for the 
care of United States prisoners; to establish Federal jails, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 8299. An act authorizing the establishment of a national 
hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the construction of a building there- 
for; 

II. R. 8562. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; 

H. R. 9437. An act to authorize a necessary increase in the 
White House police force; and 

H. R. 1793. An act for the relief of Albert L. Loban. 

On May 15, 1930: 

H. R. 4138. An act to amend the act of March 2, 1929, entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries ” ; 

H. R. 8368. An act providing for a study regarding the con- 
struction of a highway to connect the northwestern part of the 
United States with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska in cooperation with the Dominion of Canada; and 

H. R. 8531. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 

On May 16, 1930: 

H. R. 6338. An act authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Togus, Me.; 

H. R. 9325. An act to authorize the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau to pave the road running north and south immediately 
east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 90, at Muskogee, Okla., and 
to authorize the use of $4,950 of funds appropriated for hospital 
purposes, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 7069. An act for the relief of the heirs of Viktor 
Pettersson ; 

H. R. 156. An act to authorize the disposal of public land clas- 
sified as temporarily or permanently unproductive on Federal 
irrigation projects; 

H. R. 1954. An act for the relief of A. O. Gibbens; and 

H. R. 9845. An act to authorize the transfer of Government- 
owned land at Dodge City, Kans., for public-building purposes. 

On May 19, 1930: 

H. R. 1794. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the owners of the British steamship Kyleakin for damages 
sustained as a result of a collision between that vessel and the 
U. S. S. William O'Brien; 

H. R. 9850. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near New Martinsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 10248, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near Moundsville, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11588. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; 

H. R. 668. An act for the relief of A. J. Morgan; and 

H. R. 7768. An act to provide for the sale of the old post office 
and courthouse building and site at Syracuse, N. X. 

On May 21, 1930: 

H. R. 1251. An act for the relief of C. L. Beardsley ; 

H. R. 7405. An act to provide a 5-year construction and main- 
tenance program for the United States Bureau of Fisheries; 

H. R. 10171. An act providing for the erection at Clinton, 
Sampson County, N. C., of a monument in commemoration of 
William Rufus King, former Vice President of the United 
States; and 

H. R. 8154. An act providing for the lease of oil and gas de- 
posits in or under railroad and other rights of way. 

On May 22, 1930: 

H. R. 10579. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Col. Benjamin Hawkins at Roberta, Ga., 
or some other place in Crawford County, Ga. 
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On May 23, 1930: 


H. R. 1234. An act to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels; 

H. R. 9323. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; and 

H. J. Res. 327. Joint resolution authorizing the presentation 
of medals to the officers and men of the Byrd Antarctic expe- 
dition. 

On May 26, 1930: 

H. R. 9843. An act to enable the Secretary of War tọ accom- 
plish the construction of approaches and surroundings, to- 
gether with the necessary adjacent roadways, to the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington National Cemetery, 
Va.; 

H. R. 7390. An act to authorize the appointment of an As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education in the Department of the 
Interior; 

H. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Mound City, III.; 

H. R. 9805. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Cairo, III.; 

H. R. 9939. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to lease any or all of the remaining tribal lands of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations for oil and gas purposes, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 10340. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, 
and operate a toll bridge across the White River at or near 
Calico Rock, Ark.; and 

H. R. 11196. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Clarendon, Ark. 

On May 27, 1930: 

H. R. 4293. An act to provide for a ferry and a highway near 
the Pacific entrance of the Panama Canal; 

H. R. 6807. An act establishing two institutions for the con- 
finement of United States prisoners; 

H. R. 7412. An act to provide for the diversification of employ- 
ment of Federal prisoners, for their training and schooling in 
trades and occupations, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7491. An act making appropriations for the Department 
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of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 


other purposes; and 

H. R. 8574. An act to transfer to the Attorney General certain 
functions in the administration of the national prohibition act, 
to create a Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of Justice, 
and for other purposes. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up the privileged Resolution No. 222. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up 
House Resolution 222, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 222 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 8. J. 
Res. 49, to provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpora- 
tion for the operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes. That after 
general debate, which shall be confined to the joint resolution and shall 
continue not to exceed three hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the joint resolution shall be read for amendment under 
the -minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the joint resolu- 
tion for amendment the committee shall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion te the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the joint 
resolution and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SNELL: After the period in line 13, insert 
the following: “It shall be in order to consider without the interven- 
tion of a point of order, as provided in clause 7 of Rule XVI, a substi- 
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tute committee amendment recommended by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, now in the bill, and as a substitute for the purpose of amending 
it shall be considered under the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not yield at this time. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. I 
rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. The personal privilege is this, that “the 
gentleman from Nebraska” has employed all due diligence to 
get the eye and ear of the Speaker in order to ask permission to 
lodge an objection to the unanimous-consent request as to this 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. The objection is overruled. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SNELL. For a question, I will. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, the purport of the amend- 
ment is to consider the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs as an original bill? 

Mr. SNELL. That is all. 

Mr. GARNER. So that the motion to recommit with an 
amendment would be like an original bill? 

Mr. SNELL. It certainly would, so far as its consideration 
is concerned. The reason for the amendment of the resolution 
is this: As the House knows, the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs struck out all after the enacting clause of the Senate joint 
resolution and practically wrote a new bill. 

There is a serious question whether the new bill, which is 
considered as an amendment, would be considered as germane 
to the original proposition. Personally, I think it would be; 
and I think it would be considered all right; but there are dif- 
ferent rulings on this very proposition, and we do not want to 
be confronted with a point of order even before we get started, 
and by this amendment we have removed even that possibility. 
The committee wants to give everyone a fair opportunity to 
express himself, and offer any germane amendment. Further- 
more, if we did not provide for considering it as an original 
bill, you would have to read the entire bill as one amendment, 
and after the reading any Member could offer at any time an 
amendment to any part of the bill, which would lead only to 
confusion; whereas if we make it in order to be considered as 
an original bill, it can be read section by section, and we will 
proceed in an orderly manner and as usual in the considera- 
tion of a bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If it is considered as one amendment, 
will the committee have an opportunity to vote on the com- 
mittee amendment as an amendment? This amendment will 
preclude the opportunity to vote on this bill after the amend- 
ment of the Senate bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not see that it interferes at all. If you 
want to strike out and substitute something else, this leaves it 
absolutely open. 

Mr. GARNER. If the House should vote down this amend- 
ment after it has been amended and discussed under the 
5-minute rule as an original bill—if it is voted down—the orig- 
inal bill will be in order? 

Mr. SNELL. If they vote down the committee amendment, 
the Norris resolution will be before the House. 

Mr. GARNER. If you consider it as an original proposi- 
tion, then a motion to recommit and substitute the Norris bill 
will be in order? 

Mr. SNELL. That has not been considered and will be for 
the Speaker to decide. 

Mr. GARNER. Then the only thing to do would be to make 
a motion to recommit, unless you voted down the amendment 
tself? = 

Mr. SNELL. The germaneness of the other proposition would 
be up to the Speaker to determine—not for me. 

Mr. TILSON. Would not voting down the amendment re- 
ported by the Military Affairs Committee be tantamount to 
yoting up the Norris bill? 

Mr. GARNER. It might be so considered. 

Mr. TILSON. There would have to be a formal vote. 

Mr. GARRETT. Regardless of whether we vote it up or 
down, we are now considering the Norris bill as amended by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. Both are before the House, but 
the Norris bill is stricken out. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the measure now before the House, would it be 
in order, before the final vote on the amendment as offered by 
the Committee on Military Affairs, to offer a motion to recom- 
mit, striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting a 
bill providing both for the leasing of Muscle Shoals, and in event 
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a lease is not made within a fixed time, to proceed with the 
operation of Muscle Shoals under the Government plan? 

Mr. SNELL. The question of the germaneness of that motion 
would be up to the Speaker of the House to decide, and not up 
to me at the present time. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is the crux of the whole thing. 

Mr. SNELL. This does not interfere with that one way or 
the other. It has nothing to do with a motion to recommit. It 
does not affect it one way or the other. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief 
statement? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is nothing complicated, as I under- 
stand it, about this amendment to the rule. It was only offered 
by the chairman of the Committee on Rules at a meeting this 
morning in order to absolutely amplify and guarantee full and 
free and open discussion of the amendment offered by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, as though it were an original bill 
before the House, under the 5-minute rule. The amendment to 
the rule in no way changes the consideration of the bill under 
the original rule. It places no restrictions or limitations upon 
the right of any Member, under the original rule, to offer a 
motion to recommit or a germane amendment. It simply makes 
for the orderly consideration of the House bill under the 5- 
minute rule, section by section, so that we may take the com- 
mittee bill up and read the first section in order and offer 
amendments to that, instead of allowing amendments to be 
offered to any section of the bill as one independent amend- 
ment. As I say, that is the whole proposition. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. The effect of the amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Rules, in my judgment, is to give more liberal 
consideration of the measure before the House, for, without it, 
if it is considered under the original rule, the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Military Affairs would be an amend- 
ment to which only one amendment could be pending at a time. 
This amendment treating it as an original bill opens it up for 
the four amendments allowed under the rules. 

Mr. SNELL. That is exactly the idea the committee had in 
mind. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he should state his under- 
standing in order that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the parliamentary situation. As the Chair understands it, the 
effect of the amendment is that the bill shall be considered in 
the Committee of the Whole as an original bill. However, 
after the committee rises, and the House votes in favor of the 
committee amendment and adopts it, in the opinion of the Chair, 
a motion to recommit which would change the language of the 
amendment would not be in order. This is the Chair’s under- 
standing of the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARRETT. Under the amended rule, as suggested by 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, may I inquire, before 
the bill gets into the House to be considered by the Committee 
of the Whole House, would a motion be in order, under the 
amended resolution, to strike out the whole matter before the 
House and make substitution of a bill taking on the form of 
both a lease and operation by the Government? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he should express 
an opinion on that, because that will be in the jurisdiction of 
the chairman of the Committee of the Whole. That is not a 
matter for the Chair to decide. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. After the committee bill has been 
read in the Committee of the Whole for amendment, then does 
not the vote recur automatically on the adoption of the com- 
mittee bill as amended? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Does that also come up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, or just in the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In other words, after the committee 
bill has been read for amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole and we have reached the end of that bill and voted on 
all of the amendments proposed to the bill, then does the ques- 
tion come up in the Committee of the Whole as to agreeing to 
the committee bill as an amendment to the Senate bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; the question would be on agreeing to 
the substitute amendment in the bill as amended. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the event a separate vote is asked in 
the House, and the committee amendment is voted down, then, 
of course, the Senate bill would be before the House? 

„The SPEAKER. That is correct. The effect of the vote, in 
the eyent the committee amendment is defeated, is exactly the 
same as a motion to recommit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Then, according to the Speaker’s ruling, 
if that should happen, a motion to recommit and report forth- 
with, with the committee amendment, would likewise not be in 
order? 

The SPEAKER. Any motion to recommit which does not 
change the language of the amendment adopted is in order, 
provided it does not seek to do by indirection what can not be 
done directly. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. QUIN. Does the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] alter the parliamentary situation? 

The SPEAKER. It simply makes it in order to consider the 
House committee amendment as an original bill, in Committee of 
the Whole. The Chair thinks it is very proper parliamentary 
procedure. It facilitates the transaction of business. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the purpose of discussion only? 

The SPEAKER. For the purpose of discussion and amend- 
ment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Suppose that in the Committee of 
the Whole amendments are adopted to the bill reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs, could a separate vote be de- 
manded on those amendments when the bill is reported back to 
the House? 

The SPHAKER. The Chair thinks not, because under the 
parliamentary situation only one amendment will be reported to 
the House. It will be considered as one amendment, whether 
amended in committee or not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That would not be carrying out 
the spirit of the rule as announced by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, since his statement was that it was the purpose 
of the Rules Committee to consider the report of the Military 
Affairs Committee as an original bill. 

Mr. SNELL. For the purpose of consideration in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. It would not alter the consideration of the 
bill at all after the bill gets into the House. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask a vote on the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
reported again? 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the question of Muscle Shoals has 
been before the House for a great many years. To-day we have 
a definite proposition before us. The Senate joint resolution 
provides for Government operation of our plant at Muscle 
Shoals. The Military Affairs Committee of the House has 
stricken out all after the enacting clause of that joint resolu- 
tion and inserted a provision which gives authority to the 
President of the United States, between now and December 1, 
1931, to make a lease, under certain conditions, for the property 
we now own at Muscle Shoals. The question for this House to 
determine is whether it wants to do that or whether it wants 
to provide for Government operation of that property. 

We have had several propositions before the House in which 
the House itself tried to write a lease and provide for all of 
the various individual propositions and reservations which 
should enter into a lease of that character. Gentleman of the 
House, it is absolutely impossible to write a lease on the floor 
of this House for a property of this character. It just can not 
be done, and we ought to know it by this time. If you want to 
lease it, the only way to do is to give the authority to the 
President of the United States, through some commission which 
he may set up, and let him take the responsibility of making 
the lease. In my judgment, the Military Affairs Committee of 
the House has given careful attention to this bill. They have 
brought forward for consideration a bill that is carefully worked 
out. It is a practical solution. The rights of the people are 
properly taken care of; it does not take any more money out of 
the Treasury; and, in general, it is the best bill that has ever 
been before us and should receive our approval. 

At this time I do not intend to discuss the provisions of the 
bill, because individual Members are going to discuss the biil 
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section by section. I think that is better than any general 
statement by me at this time. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to have 
as liberal discussion of this bill under the 5-minute rule as 
possible? í 

Mr. SNELL. There will be no objection to that, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Mr. GARRETT. The reason I ask that question is that many 
Members would like to speak in connection with a proposition 
of this size, and the limited time provided in this rule embar- 
rasses those in charge of the time. I was wondering if we 
might have some sort of a general understanding that those who 
can not get time in general debate may get such time under 
the 5-minute rule as would put them somewhat on an equality 
with those who secure time in general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. There has been no suggestion made to me 
that we try to curtail the consideration of this bill. I want the 
House to have the fullest opportunity to discuss it and consider 
it and let the House do as it thinks best. It is an important 
proposition, it should be decided by the House what we want 
to do with this property without further delay. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I appreciate the attitude of the 
gentleman and I am sure he evidences the attitude of the Com- 
mittee on Rules in stating that he wants the House to have 
full and fair opportunity to consider this bill and offer umend- 
ments thereto, but in view of the ruling which the Speaker has 
just announced my opinion is that Members will be very much 
restricted in offering amendments. 

Mr. SNELL. No more restricted than they are under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There are some provisions which 
the Senate has passed on which some Members of the House 
desire to have an expression on by the House. Since that is 
true, the Committee on Rules should consider liberalizing the 
rule so as to make it possible to offer provisions of the Senate 
bill as amendments to this bill, otherwise you will not make 
effective the right to offer important amendments, and then 
you would thwart your desire that the House have full oppor- 
tunity to consider this bill. 

Mr. SNELL. When the Committee on Rules brings in a rule 
providing for the consideration of a bill under the general 
rules of the House I think the committee has gone as far as it 
should go and as far as it has ever gone. I do not remember 
that any rule has ever been brought in which provided for 
consideration different than that provided for under the gen- 
eral rules. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Rules Committee could make 
in order 

Fon SNELL. Any amendment a Member might desire to 
offer 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Well, you should make in order 
parts of the bill now pending before the House and which this 
bill seeks to amend. The committee could provide that the 
Senate bill might be considered as germane for the purpose of 
offering amendments in the Committee of the Whole, and surely 
that would not be a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. SNELL, I think it would be a dangerous precedent to 
establish, and one I should not approve only under extreme 
circumstances. 

Mr, DAVIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the House bill should be adopted as an 
amendment in the form of a substitute for the Senate bill and 
then an amendment or a motion to recommit should be offered, 
providing that, if a lease shouid not be made under the provi- 
sions of the Reece bill, the Senate bill should become effective, 
does the gentleman think that a point of order would lie against 
such an amendment or such a motion? 

Mr. SNELL. That is a question for the Speaker to decide 
and not for the chairman of the Rules Committee, and I would 
not want to assume that authority at the present time. 

Mr. DAVIS. As the gentleman has offered an amendment 
making the House bill—— 

Mr. SNELL. That in no way affects the gentleman’s propo- 
sition. 

Mr. DAVIS. But I was just going to state this proposition: 
As the gentleman has offered an amendment making the House 
bill in order without the intervention of a point of order, 
whereas otherwise a point of order on the ground it was not ger- 
mane would lie, why would it not be equally proper to amend 
the rule so as to provide that an amendment or a motion to 
recommit, such as I have suggested, would be in order without 
the intervention of a point of order? 
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Mr. SNELL. You will reach exactly the same effect by voting 
up or down the committee amendment. If you vote down the 
committee amendment, you have yoted up the Norris resolution, 
and if you vote up the committee amendment you have voted 
down the Norris resolution. It produces exactly the same 
result and accomplishes the same purpose. 

Mr DAVIS. But that still does not give us an opportunity 
to vote upon the alternative proposition. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me it does. I do not see why it 
does not. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think if we are to get legisla- 
tion at this session Members of the House and Senate must 
understand that this legislation is a give-and-take proposition. 
You can not, with the House stubbornly insisting on one thing 
and the Senate another, ever reach any agreement at this 
session ; and, to avoid this, I feel the Committee on Rules should 
see the wisdom of encouraging a conservative attitude on the 
part of Members in the discussion of this important subject, 
so that we may at least provide the basis of an agreement 
between Senate and House at thig session. If the only alterna- 
tiye is to vote down what the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House has reported and vote down the Senate proposition, 
then you have reached, I fear, a point where you can not 
impliedly instruct your conferees to enter the conference in a 
fair spirit of give and take. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, on one hand, we have a 
Government-operation proposition, and, on the other hand, a 
leasing proposition; and it is up to the House to decide which 
one they want. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We might as well be perfectly 
frank about 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. I have nothing to conceal about the 
matter so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs were quite free when they first came to consider 
this bill to say that it might be well to give consideration to the 
Senate bill as an alternate plan. Some Members who are con- 
fident that this measure, reported by the House Military Affairs 
Committee, is all right—and I think the gentleman has ex- 
pressed that view—yet there are others who doubt that it will 
work, and they desire to be privileged to offer the Senate bill 
as an alternate plan, yet under the rule the gentleman now 
offers that question can not probably be considered. 

Mr. SNELL, I do not want the gentleman to take up all my 
time. I have been very generous in yielding to the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I want to ask the gentleman a parliamentary 
question, because a good many of the Members have asked me 
about it since an amendment to the rule has been adopted. Of 
course, there are many men on this side who will desire to 
offer an amendment to the Reece amendment, providing the 
alternate proposition of the Norris resolution. I am not asking 
the gentleman to express any opinion as to the parliamentary 
situation with respect to whether that would be in order or 
not, and neither would I ask the Speaker, but I do want to 
ask the gentleman this question: It was not the intention of 
the Committee on Rules in offering the amendment providing 
that the Reece amendment should be considered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole as an original bill to in any way curtail 
germane amendments that might have been offered to the Reece 
amendment if it were considered in the Committee of the Whole 
as one amendment? 

Mr. SNELL. The purpose was exactly the opposite of that. 
The purpose was to open it up and give more liberal opportu- 
nity for amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. I did not think the gentleman had that inten- 
tion, and I asked the question simply to clarify the question. 

Mr. SNELL. There is absolutely no question about that. 

Mr. CRISP. And any amendment to the original amendment 
that would have been germane if the amendment to the rule 
had not been offered would be germane now? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr, CRISP. I think so, too. 

Mr. SNELL. This is to give more liberal consideration of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield for a question 
on the rule? 

Mr. SNELL, Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We all see the necessity of discussion of 
this very important measure. Would the gentleman permit the 
offering of an amendment making the time of general debate six 
hours instead of three hours? = 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SNELL. No; I would rather have you take up more time 
under the 5-minute rule. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield eight minutes to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ALMON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, while Muscle Shoals is in the 
district which I have the honor to represent, still it is not a 
local development. It belongs to the people of the Nation, and 
each of you has the same interest in it that I have. 

I shall support a number of amendments which I am expecting 
will be offered and hope the same will be adopted. Unless 
something better than this bill is offered by way of amendment 
or motion to recommit, I will probably vote for the same, not 
because it suits me in all respects but in order to send it to 
conference with the hope and expectation that it will be very 
much improyed and that the conferees’ report will be adopted 
and that these plants which have been idle since the World War 
ended will be placed in operation, and a large number of those 
who are unemployed will be given employment, The nitrate 
plants and the hydroelectric development at Muscle Shoals, as 
you will see from those pictures, constitute one unit. The dam 
and power house were constructed to generate power-with which 
to operate the nitrate plants. 

It has been the policy of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House in all bills providing for the leasing of this prop- 
erty to make one lease of the power development and the 
fertilizer plants. This bill provides for one or more leases of 
this property, and, personally, I would like to see the Govern- 
ment retain the hydroelectric development and lease the plants, 
provided a satisfactory lease could be secured, one that would 
be fair to the Government and the farmers; but the indications 
are that this can not be accomplished at this time. I would 
like to see the bill amended so as to bind the lessee to manu- 
facture fertilizer on a basis that will soon increase the produc- 
tion from 10,000 tons to 40,000 tons annually. I also think the 
bill should be amended so as to make certain that the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals be used in the manufacture of fertilizer, 
and would like to see the bill amended so that any contract for 
surplus power that might be leased to any power company be 
canceled on two years’ notice if any municipality, county, or 
State should file application for the purchase of this power. 
The bill does prohibit the leasing of the power until the nitrate 
plants have been leased. 

I have always thought that the Cove Creek Dam at the head- 
water of the Tennessee River should be constructed, owned, 
and operated by the Government for the reason that it is a 
storage dam, and I believe that it would be utilized more advan- 
tageously to prevent floods and improve navigation by the Gov- 
ernment than by a lessee. However, I realize that the majority 
party is opposed to the construction of this dam by the Govern- 
ment, and in order that it may be developed I vote that it be 
built by the lessee with provision for supervision by the Gov- 
ernment so that the stored water will be retained to prevent 
floods and when not needed for navigation, and that it will be 
released during the low-water stages of the river as it will 
practically double the power of all dams to the mouth of the 
river. I would also like to see the leasing board to be appointed 
by the President be confirmed by the Senate, and that it be 
made a permanent board instead of temporary, in order that 
the board might supervise the performance of any lease or 
leases that might be made. 

I would also like to see the bill amended here or in confer- 
ence so as to provide an alternative plan for Government opera- 
tion in the event a lease or leases are not made within the 
stipulated time. 

I think that December 31, 1931, is too long a time to give the 
leasing board to make leases of this property. It seems to me 
that six months’ time after the bill has been passed and 
approved by the President is sufficient time in which to nego- 
tiate leases. This might be satisfactorily arranged in conference 
if it is not amended in the House. 

In Germany and France the war nitrogen plants were placed 
in operation after the war for the benefit of agriculture, some 
owned and operated by the Government and some by private 
capital. They have been so successful that Germany no longer 
imports Chilean nitrates but has become a large exporter of 
nitrates and fertilizer. We are importing it into this country. 
Since 1880 there has been imported into the United States 
21.923.471 long tons of Chilean nitrate, for which there was paid 
$857,595,0S9: and, in addition thereto, an export tax to the 
Chilean Government of $12.53 per long ton, which amounted to 
$274,691,091. The most of this Chilean nitrate was bought and 
paid for by the farmers for fertilizer purposes, 
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In 1928 there was imported 1,018,183 long tons of nitrate of 
soda at a cost of $36,261,894 and an additional sum of $12,757,- 
000 as an export tax. 

The bill, as reported by the committee, expressly prohibits the 
leasing of any of the surplus power to a power company or any- 
one interested in or connected with a power company until after 
the demands of the municipalities, counties, States, and indus- 
tries shall have been exhausted, I am especially in favor of 
such a provision. 

Chile has had a monopoly of the world supply of natural 
nitrate of soda since the war of the Pacific when the nitrate 
Provinces of Bolivia and Peru were granted to Chile under the 
treaty of Ancon. 

What Germany has done could and should be done in the 
United States by placing these nitrogen plants at Muscle Shoals 
in operation. [Applause.] This plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals 
is one of the largest and the best air-nitrogen plants in the 
world and is the only one not in operation. 

The use of the cyanamide process for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen is the best process for a location like Muscle 
Shoals, where there is an abundance of cheap power. There 
was some propaganda sent out by selfish interests a few years 
ago to the effect that this plant was obsolete, but it was dis- 
proven and we no longer hear of such a claim. 

J visited a plant like this, though not more than one-half the 
size, at Niagara Falis, Canada, two or three years ago, and 
found that it was being operated very successfully. Many 
plants in Europe are using this process very successfully. The 
synthetic process requires less power, but it is not being used 
in this country for agricultural purposes. The farmers use 
7,000,000 tons of fertilizer annually in the United States in 
normal times. This plant has a capacity of about 40 per cent 
of that amount. It has been admitted by a representative of the 
Chilean Nitrate Corporation before one of the committees in 
Congress that if this Muscle Shoals plant was placed in opera- 
tion it could manufacture nitrogen and nitrogenous fertilizer 
for about one-third to one-half cheaper than Chilean nitrate, 
and that the price it was sold for would control the price of 
Chilean nitrate, and in this way the farmers of the United 
States could be saved about one-half the price they are paying 
for Chilean nitrate. So the operation of this plant would not 
be in competition with anyone except the Chilean nitrate trusts. 

The fertility of the soil in nearly all parts of our country is 
being depleted by continuous cropping and, hence, our farmers 
are forced to use fertilizer. They are required to pay more 
for fertilizer than they can afford to when you consider the 
price they receive for the crops raised by the use of fertilizer, so 
that the proper operation of this plant means real farm relief. 
The nitrate plants will be of no advantage for national defense 
unless operated in peace times. They would rust out and be- 
come obsolescent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. My time has expired, but I shall have some- 
thing more to say in regard to this measure when it is read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. DoudLas J. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, the task of explaining the provisions of the 
bill has been imposed upon me. I have not sought it. I shall 
attempt to give you as fair and honest a statement of what we 
consider to be the meaning of the language of the bill as it 
is possible for me to do. If I should make any mistakes, or if 
I should eliminate or not state any provision in the bill, I assure 
you that it will be inadvertently done. 

Generally speaking, there have been two classes of proposals 
for the disposition of Muscle Shoals, which Congress has consid- 
ered during the course of the last decade. The first class is 
that which involves the making of a legislative lease. The sec- 
ond class is that which provides for Government operation. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] has explained quite 
fully the difficulties of drafting and negotiating a legislative 
lease. 

The Committee on Military Affairs felt that every effort had 
not been exhausted to effect a lease. Therefore, it was not will- 
ing to advocate Government operation, and so it sought a third 
method of disposing of Muscle Shoals, namely, an authorization 
for a lease. I ask the Members of the House in criticizing the 
bill to bear the following distinction in mind. A lease should 
be drawn in such language as to meet all possible eventualities, 
and so as to state definitely the terms and limitations under 
which the lessee must operate. An authorization for a lease is 
something different. It is something which merely directs some 
one else to draft and negotiate a lease. It, in itself, does not 
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purport to be a lease. So that in cases in which the language 
of this bill is rather broad, bear in mind that it does not purport 
to be a lease. It is nothing more or less than a direction to 
somebody else to make a lease and to redraft into legal language 
the general principles and provisions enumerated in the 
direction. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The legal significance would be 
this, that it is a power of attorney to agents of the Congress to 
do certain things. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, Exactly. If Members of the 
House will bear that distinction in mind, I think that certain 
doubts which have arisen may possibly be cleared away. 

When one bears in mind the various conflicting opinions with 
respect to the disposal of Muscle Shoals, one will have some 
conception of the difficulties which have been in the way of 
the Committee on Military Affairs in its attempt to draft legis- 
lation which will adequately take care of any disposition of the 
properties. Bear in mind that there are some Members of the 
House who feel that this property should be utilized solely for 
the purpose of generating power, and, after it has been gener- 
ated, for the distribution of that power. There are other Mem- 
bers of the House who feel that the property should be utilized 
solely for the production of fertilizer. There are other Mem- 
bers who feel there should not be one pound of fertilizer pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals. Then there are those who have felt, 
and I think quite properly, that in so far as the construction 
of the Coye Creek Dam is involved in the disposal of these 
properties the State of Tennessee has certain rights which should 
be recognized. Those different opinions in this House have cre- 
ated a situation which, I think, you will admit has been difficult 
to meet. And there is one further difficulty which is probably 
as great as the others, and possibly even greater. That is the 
changes which have in the past taken place, and which doubtless 
will take place in the future with respect to new scientific proc- 
esses for the production of various commodities, and, in this 
particular case, the particular commodities which are to be pro- 
duced at Muscle Shoals. No one on the fioor of this House is 
able to prognosticate what will take place within the course of 
the next half decade. And so when one considers all those 
various factors, human as well as material, I think he will 
agree with me that the problem has not been an easy one. 

The Committee on Military Affairs has drafted, as I have 
implied, a bill which authorizes somebody else to lease the 
Muscle Shoals property. There are several principles expressed 
in the language of the bill, The first one is that these proper- 
ties at Muscle Shoals are to be dedicated, if the properties are 
as a matter of scientific fact adapted to it, to the production of 
fertilizer. If they are not adapted to the production of ferti- 
lizer, it seemed to the Committee on Military Affairs to be the 
height of folly to compel their utilization for an uneconomic 
purpose. If the properties be adapted to the production of 
fertilizer, then they are to be dedicated to that purpose. The 
provisions of the authorization with respect to fertilizer are as 
follows: If they are adapted, the lessee must produce annually 
a given amount, the amount to be determined by the leasing 
board, of fertilizer of a quality and character which can be 
applied immediately to the soil. 

Secondly, it is provided that the lease must compel the lessee 
to produce within the first three and a half years an amount 
of fertilizer which shall contain a minimum of 10,000 tons of 
nitrogen. Thirdly, the lease must compel the lessee to produce 
fertilizer containing nitrogen in amounts equal to the maximum 
capacity of the plant. The increase in production is not to be 
at one time but is to be spread out over a period of years, so 
as to meet the market and economic conditions. And fourthly, 
it is provided that if the market and economic conditions are 
such as not to demand the production of fertilizer containing 
nitrogen in amounts equivalent to the maximum capacity of the 
plant, or any amount less than that, then there must be main- 
tained in storage for sale fertilizer containing 2,500 tons of 
nitrogen. 

I think that is a fair statement of the provisions in the bill 
respecting fertilizer. If I have made any mistake I hope I 
may be corrected. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I call the gentleman's attention to subdi- 
vision (a) on page 24 of the bill. In the first part of this 
section it is provided that any contract as to the lease— 

Of the United States properties adapted to the fixation of nitrogen in 
the manufacture of fertilizer bases or fertilizers in time of peace for 
sale for use in agriculture— 


shall be of a character that can be applied to the soil and shall 
contain a provision that the lessee shall within three years and 
six months produce such fertilizers containing not less than 
10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and periodically there shall be an 
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increase, but you simply provide that this increase shall relate 
to nitrogen alone and not the character of fertilizer refined in 
the first part of the subdivision, Was that the intention of the 
committee, or was it the intention of the committee that the 
periodic increase would be a fertilizer of the kind required within 
the first three and a half years? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I did not so construe the lan- 
guage of that first section. As I understand subsection (a)— 
and if there is any disagreement on the part of the committee 
with my understanding I wish it would be stated—the plants, 
if adapted to the production of fertilizer, shall be used. If they 
are adapted, the lessee must produce annually an amount of 
fertilizer containing nitrogen which can be applied immediately 
to the soil. The demand and market conditions have nothing 
to do with that proviso, but the amount is to be fixed by the 
board. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The periodic increase shall be of the same 
kind of fertilizer? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Not necessarily. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Before the gentleman commits himself on 
that, will he let me make this observation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Was it not the intention of the committee 
that the periodic increases should consist of fertilizer, nitro- 
genous in character, and the word “nitrogen” was used there 
merely for the purpose of describing the increase? Would it 
not clarify the language and meet the objection, and would it 
not be a perfecting amendment, to say that there shall be such 
periodic increase in fertilizer bases rather than in fixed 
nitrogen? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I agree with the gentleman in 
his interpretation of the language. If one limited it to ferti- 
lizer and did not prescribe that a certain amount of nitrogen 
should be in the fertilizer, then it would be possible under the 
language of the amendment to produce a fertilizer containing 
no nitrogen at all. 

Mr. McoSWAIN. Or it may be a fertilizer having a ridicu- 
lously low minimum of nitrogen? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. It is my purpose to offer an amendment to 
strike out the “fixed nitrogen” and insert “such fertilizer 
bases or fertilizer.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I think there is an understand- 
ing between us with respect to interpretation. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. In the gentleman’s original statement he 
spoke of the aptitude of this property for the manufacture of 
fertilizer. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that the 
board created under this bill could declare that the property 
is not adapted to the production of fertilizer, and thus abso- 
lutely destroy the fertilizer feature of this project? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. So far as the increase is con- 
cerned, that is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, I yield to the gentleman two 
nrinutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arizona 
is recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I wanted to ask a question in line 
with the one asked by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT]. 
I note that the gentleman has emphasized the fact that if the 
property is not economically adapted to the production of fer- 
tilizer it should not be used for that purpose. From that I 
infer that the board will have authority, notwithstanding cer- 
tain definite limitations in the bill, to limit the production of 
the plant to a mere negligible amount if it should conclude that 
it is not economically adapted for fertilizer production. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I interpolate this remark? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The use of the word “ adapted,” 
as it is modified, on page 25, lines 11 and 12, by the language 
is this: 

As the leasing board may find to be economically adapted or sus- 
ceptible of being made economically adapted to the fixation of nitrogen. 


It is probably true, although I would not state this as a 
definite opinion, that in regard to plant No. 1 and plant No. 2 
they will have to be renovated to some extent to make them 
economically adapted to the production of fertilizer. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I yield. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has been quite 
frank in answering the question and has referred to language 
on page 24, which he thinks supports his interpretation of the 
bill as conferring broad authority on the board in reference to 
the manufacture of fertilizer. If the gentleman is correct as 
to the attitude of the committee, and as to the interpretation of 
the bill in that regard, then the language on page 43, lines TS 
and 3, I submit bas little, if any, meaning, and perhaps should 
be stricken out. The language is: 


Provided, That in negotiating such lease or leases, or in making such 
change in an existing lease, the board shall consider the principles 
herein enumerated and shall be bound by the limitation herein set 
forth, but shall have no authority to alter the requirements as to 
quantity and quality production of fertilizer bases or fertilizers. 


I was glad to find that language in the bill, because I felt 
that this bill in creating a power of attorney, giving the board 
very broad authority, at least carried a limitation in the interest 
of agriculture in the language just read. If, however, that pro- 
vision may be interpreted as meaning that the board can com- 
ply therewith by simply demanding that a minimum amount, an 
infinitesimal amount of fertilizer ingredients, be manufactured, 
then that language would have no real meaning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Arizona has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I reply in this way, sir, that 
subsection (a) of section 2 hinges entirely upon the adaptability 
of these properties to the production of fertilizer? If they are 
adapted or if either of them is adapted, then these things must 
be done. 

Mr. GARRETT. Who decides the question of adaptability? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The board; but if both of them 
are not adapted to the production of fertilizer, then, as I con- 
strue this language, the production of fertilizer is not com- 
pulsory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Arizona has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield the gentleman one additional minute, so 
that the gentleman from Iowa may ask him a question. 

Mr. THURSTON. The gentleman is a distinguished engineer 
and has a decided advantage over the average Member in con- 
sidering a subject of this character. But, granted that the 
Cove Creek Dam is built and will cost from $37,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, will the gentleman explain the advantage to the 
Federal Government in taking such a sum from the revenues to 
be applied in that manner? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I say that some time later 
on I think the chairman of the committee is to yield me addi- 
tional time to continue the explanation of the bill. If the gen- 
tleman can wait until that time, I would be delighted to try to 
answer his question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. MoSwarn], member of the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South 
Carolina is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I greatly regret that there was 
a difference of opinion between myself and other members of the 
subcommittee which prepared this bill for the full committee, 
but I think our differences may be restricted to two particular 
questions. The first question relates to the matter of the divisi- 
bility of the property for purposes of leasing. 

It is my understanding of the nature of the property, after 
personal inspection and study of it for several years, that its 
divisibility into two or more parts, to be leased to two or more 
lessees, will militate against the advantageous leasing of the 
property for the purposes of agriculture. 

In other words, the power feature is very attractive. The 
fertilizer end of it is unattractive. It has been the policy of the 
Committee on Military Affairs from the very beginning to insist 
that these two shall be tied together, so that fertilizer shall 
ride, as it were, upon the economic and financial benefits of 
power, so that whoever wants the advantage of power shall also 
at the same time take the disadvantage of fertilizer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In other words, unless they make 
nitrogen there is no power? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course, that is what I mean, Of course, 
nitrogen is the base of fertilizer. 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McSWAIN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman mean by “ disadyan- 
tage of fertilizer ”? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I mean, as I stated, that the manufacture of 
fertilizer as a separate business at Muscle Shoals, is no more at- 
tractive there than it is in Baltimore, or Charleston, or Rich- 
mond. It has in itself no inherent attraction to induce capital 
to go to Muscle Shoals to start the manufacture of fertilizer, It 
has, therefore, always been the policy of the committee from the 
yery first, when the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] 
was a member of the committee that the lease should be made 
to one party. You will find a report of our committee signed by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER], by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Quin], and by the present Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene}, and a number of others, in 1922, to the 
effect that all parts of this entire proposition should go together, 
and that the lease should be made to one and to one person only. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. It is true, however, that this bill provides 
that the power can not be leased unless the nitrate plants are 
also leased; and it is also true that in this bill this board has 
the option of leasing either in whole or in part? 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is absolutely true, but while that is 
categorically true what I fear is this, as stated in the views I 
filed separately, that a man of straw might be put up to take the 
fertilizer lease and thereby make it possible for some one else to 
take the power lease; in other words, to set the machinery in 
motion to unlock the operation of the bill. And the man of straw 
in a few years, after the expiration of the first five years, which 
is guaranteed by a performance bond, will fade out of the pic- 
ture, and thus the fertilizer aspect would disappear forever. 
That is what I fear. 

Now, gentlemen, of course, I recognize that discretion must 
be vested somewhere, I think if I were one of the three gen- 
tlemen appointed by the President, there never would be a lease 
signed unless it took care of the fixation of nitrogen for agri- 
cultural purposes. But we do not know who they will be, and 
it is now in our power, if we exercise that power, to say that 
the production of nitrogen for agricultural purposes shall be 
guaranteed by the advantages and benefits which accrue from 
power. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is my understanding, however, that it is 
now left to this commission to determine whether it is feasible 
to produce nitrates at this point. Why did not the committee 
determine that matter in advance for itself and let Congress 
determine it instead of leaving it to this leasing commission? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will say to the gentleman that I doubt if 
very many Members of Congress have ever visited Muscle 
Shoals. I have visited there, but I am not a scientist; I am 
not a chemist; and I can not say legislatively that nitrate plant 
No. 1 or nitrate plant No. 2 will fix nitrogen so economically 
that it will be advantageous for fertilizer. I can not say that 
legislatively. It is a scientific problem and there will neces- 
sarily be a great deal of talk about it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But would not the commission have to de- 
pend upon the same source of information that this committee 
and the Congress would have to depend upon in reaching that 
conclusion? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. But the three men will have an 
opportunity we do not have. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. But the gentleman would absolutely 
insist upon having a guaranteed minimum annual production of 
nitrogen? 

Mr..McSWAIN. Yes. I will say to the gentleman I have 
in my hand a bill which represents my idea of how the matter 
ought to be solved. It is H. R. 12097, which is printed in this 
morning's Recorp for the information of the House, and at the 
proper time I propose to ask that this bill be substituted for 
the entire proposition pending in the amendment offered by the 
committee, and it will be up to the House as in Committee of 
the Whole to say whether or not that substitute will be in 
order. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Would the gentleman think it would be good 
legislation to insist on having nitrates manufactured at Muscle 
Shoals if it were proved not to be feasible and that they could 
be manufactured cheaper at any other point in that locality? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. SNELL. Then why does the gentleman insist upon hay- 
ing them manufactured there? 
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Mr. McSWAIN. For this reason: I provide in this bill that 
they must make a minimum amount of nitrogenous plant food 
and a minimum amount each year of fixed nitrogen, provided 
it will sell, but if it will not sell, then, of course, the fertilizer 
feature must fade out. If that cost element is audited and 
checked, as it will be, it is my belief it will sell; it is my 
belief that nitrogen made at Muscle Shoals will be from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent cheaper than it is now being sold on the 
market, and it is my belief that if we put the two things under 
one head and tie them together it will break the back of the 
Chilean nitrate trust that has been riding upon the backs of 
the farmers of the world for almost 50 years. The farmers of 
America in the last 50 years have paid to the Chilean Govern- 
ment $265,000,000 in export duties on Chilean nitrate, of which 
the Chilean Government has an absolute monopoly. The 
farmers and the people of the whole world must have paid 
$1,000,000,000 in export duties to the Chilean Government. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I would like some information with reference to 
the language appearing in the second paragraph of the first 
section of the bill. The language is: 

The leasing board is hereby directed to appoint appraisers— 


And so forth, who shall appraise the property, which appraise- 
ment— 


shall represent the present fair value of United States properties in- 
volved. 


I am sure it must have occurred to the gentleman that what 
is done with respect to fixing the present fair value of the 
property will largely determine the question of the benefits 
flowing to the farmer through cheap fertilizer. Now, this is my 
question: Value is a relative term. What is meant by “ pres- 
ent fair value”? Is it the value of the thing in use or is it its 
value in exchange? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, the gentleman has gone into refine- 
ments on which I can not follow him. I undertake to say in 
my bill the present fair, reasonable, and economic value. I do 
not know what that means, and it is simply left to the common 
sense, the practical business judgment, of the appraisers, to 
be approved by the board, to say what is the fair and reason- 
able value. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman not agree that the fertilizer 
feature of this bill depends upon the action of the board in 
determining the value of the thing? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Not necessarily, because the bill provides 
that those parts of the plant used for the fixation of nitrogen 
for agricultural purposes shall not be compelled to contribute 
to any amortization fund whatever. It goes scot-free of such 
obligation and is only compelled to pay a reasonable rental for 
the use of the property. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three 
more minutes. 

Mr. COX. May I continue the question? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Make it a definite question, please. 

Mr. COX. What is the basis of fixing the true, fair value 
of the property? Do you take into consideration the cost of 
the thing, the revenue that has been obtained, the losses sus- 
tained, or will the commission or the board be governed by the 
purposes of the act? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know what will be taken into con- 
sideration, and the Congress or the legislative body can not 
know. We can not say what the value of that property is. 
All we can know, perhaps, is what it has cost. 

Mr. COX. If the board fixes the fair value of the property, 
whatever basis of calculation may be adopted by the board, 
at $50,000,000, does the gentleman not agree that there will not 
be any possibility of getting fertilizer at a price competitive 
with the products of private manufacturers? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; I do not. I say that the Wilson Dam 
itself is worth in the neighborhood of $50,000,000, on an eco- 
nomic basis, for the production of power, and if that be the 
basis of valuation, then the entire nitrate plants, No. 1 and 
No. 2, would go free of assessment or valuation. I think that 
property must be worth somewhere between $60,000,000 and 
$75,000,000; but that is simply my judgment. I do not know. 

Mr. COX. But fixing the value at $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 
means we will get no cheap fertilizer, because that represents 
the investment upon which the Government, under its lease, 
must have a return. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But the bill does not say what the return 
must be. It only says a 4 per cent amortization fund on a 
50-year basis. It does not suy what the rent shall be, and 
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when I figure that the cost of nitrogen for agricultural pur- 
poses will be cut from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, I figure on 
an assumed yaluation of between $60,000,000 and $75,000,000. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. The gentleman, to a certain 
extent, has anticipated my question.. There may be a contract 
made as to fertilizer and a different one made as to electrical 
energy, and the contract with respect to fertilizer may fall down, 
and the fertilizer company become insolvent, and still part of 
the plant may be operated by another company under a 50-year 
lease for the creation of electrical energy. That is the real 
danger in the bill, is it not? 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is the danger in the bill, as I have 
pointed out time and again. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Speaking from the standpoint of the de- 
velopment of fertilizer for the benefit of the farmers in some 
substantial quantity, after the gentleman has analyzed the pro- 
visions of the so-called Norris bill with respect to its features 
in regard to the manufacture of fertilizer and the pending com- 
mittee bill before the House upon that same feature, assuming 
that a bill should be passed and a lease made, which of these 
two bills, in the gentleman’s opinion, proyides the best assur- 
ance for the production of fertilizer that we have all been 
seeking? 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is on the assumption that the Norris 
bill becomes law as it now stands written here, or that this 
bill becomes law as it is written here. As between the two, the 
best bet for the farmer is the bill that this committee has 
brought in [applause], because the Norris bill does not provide 
for fertilizer to be sold to the farmers of this country. You 
will not find in the Norris bill, as it is written, any provision for 
the sale of fertilizer. 

Mr. COX. But the Norris bill does provide that some part of 
the property shall be devoted to the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. McSWAIN. For experimental purposes only, and it does 
not provide that one pound shall be sold. You will not find in 
the bill where one pound is to be sold to the farmers of this 
country. It is for experimental purposes only. 

Now, I sat in this subcommittee as a member, and I want to 
say there are in this bill some provisions that are better than 
have ever been in any bill that has been before the Congress 
with reference to the disposal of Muscle Shoals. One of them 
is—and I call your attention to this, gentlemen, and it is im- 
portant—I am trying to be fair about this. I want to be fair. 
I want to see this problem settled, and that is the reason I am 
going to offer the substitute at the proper time to dispose of 
the whole thing forever. One of the features that is highly 
important is a direction that in making the leases the negotia- 
tors and the President shall take into consideration the value 
of secondary power. 

For 50 per cent of the time there are 265,000 horsepower sus- 
ceptible of being developed at Wilson Dam alone. Now, when- 
ever we have had lessees before us, such as the Henry Ford 
offer, the Cynamid offer, or any other, the whole negotiation 
has been on the basis of the quantity and the value of the prime 
power only, which is about 78,000 horsepower, and when we 
were talking to the Cyanamid people they would not think of 
considering the value of this 260,000 horsepower 50 per cent 
of the time. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman stated, in effect, that as a 
fertilizer-manufacturing proposition Muscle Shoals would not be 
any more attractive than other points. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Not any more than Washington, D. C., and 
maybe not so much. 

Mr. WRIGHT. But the power proposition is attractive? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Very attractive, in my humble judgment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has again expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from South Carolina in order that he 
may answer some questions. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does not the gentleman mean by that state- 
ment that this proposed lease ties the lessee down to an 8 per 
cent profit in the fertilizer he produces and sells? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And, if under such terms he had to go there 
and lease or buy power at the market price, it would not be 
attractive with that kind of proposition, because he is tied down 
to a profit of 8 per cent. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That has been the opinion of the committee 
for 10 years, 
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Mr. WRIGHT. And the real incentive or the real reason a 
lessee would go there to manufacture fertilizer would be for 
the advantage he would get out of the power? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. And that is why the gentleman thinks they 
ought to be tied together? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. And this is a consideration we must 
not forget. The more nitrogen we fix for fertilizer in time of 
peace, the better prepared we are for the fixation of nitrogen 
in time of war, and all the battleships in the world, irrespective 
of any limitation of naval armament, are powerless without 
either synthetic nitrogen made in some such place as this or 
nature's nitrogen in Chile. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. In the course of the subcommit- 
tee’s deliberation, did they at one time give serious consideration 
to reporting an alternative bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman must not ask me that ques- 
tion. I said a lot of things that I do not want to talk about. 
I got mad at times and I would not want the Recorp to show 
what I then said. It is best not to go into the committee pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Did not they go to the expense 
of providing a committee print for an alternative proposition? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, they had committee prints. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I have been greatly impressed 
with the gentleman's interesting report appearing in the RECORD 
this morning. I wish to ask every Member of the House to 
read it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 49, to 
provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpora- 
tion for the operation of the Government properties at or 
near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other 


purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mapes in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule there are three hours for 
general debate. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzpacn]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, Congress has had the mat- 
ter of the disposition of Muscle Shoals before it for over 10 
years. I am going to prophesy that unless the Members of the 
House get together in a spirit of compromise that it will be 
another 10 years before this great problem is disposed of. 

Now, it is impossible to discuss this bill in detail in 10 or 15 
minutes, or even in one hour. The bill is written in plain lan- 
guage. The report removes any doubt as to the meaning of the 
bill. There is nothing concealed. The House does not have to 
construe the language of the bill. It needs no construction. It 
is simply a matter of passing judgment upon the merits or de- 
merits of the bill. 

The bill provides generally for the leasing of what is known as 
the Muscle Shoals property for a period of 50 years, and au- 
thorizes the President to appoint a board of three members to 
make disposition of it within the general limits prescribed in 
the bill. It provides first for large-quantity manufacture of fer- 
tilizer. That is, in my opinion, its most important feature, and 
that is the proposition upon which this whole Muscle Shoals 
question has been sold to the farmers of the country, and we 
should insist upon that feature being kept predominant. 

It provides for national defense. It provides for the construc- 
tion at the initial, but not the ultimate total expense of lessees, 
of Cove Creek Dam, except that the Government indirectly con- 
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tributes to lessees a part of that expense chargeable to flood 
control and improved navigation of the Tennessee River. 

The objection might be made to the requirement that the 
Government pay a part of the construction cost of Cove Creek 
Dam, but it must be remembered not only that such contribu- 
tion is fully justified on account of the benefits that will result 
from flood control as affecting the Tennessee Valley and on 
down the Mississippi River to the Gulf of Mexico and of navi- 
gation of the Tennessee River, but it must also not be for- 
gotten that the power increase of Government-owned Wilson 
Dam resulting from the construction of Cove Creek Dam will 
be so great that it will more than compensate the Government 
for its contribution to flood control and navigation. I do not 
believe there will be any difficulty in leasing this property 
because of the fact that the lessee must build Cove Creek Dam. 
If, as is conceded, power is the most attractive and most profit- 
able portion of the Muscle Shoals properties, then manifestly a 
doubling of that power will not hinder it but help the leasing 
of it. Except for the Government’s contribution as aforesaid 
for flood control and navigation, it has no other expense in this 
bill except the additional administrative expenses, which are 
comparatively nominal and will continue for a very limited 
period, and which are probably less than the Government is 
now paying for upkeep of the Muscle Shoals properties. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Would it interrupt the gentleman 
if I should ask a question in that connection? Since the gen- 
tleman has called attention to the fact that the Goyernment 
is vitally interested in the construction of Coye Creek Dam 
because of the duty devolying on the Government to improve 
navigation and control the floods of the Tennessee and to in- 
crease primary power at Dam No. 2, and since he estimates 
that the increase of primary power at Dam No. 2 will more 
than pay the cost of constructing Cove Creek Dam, why should 
there be any objection to the Government constructing this 
dam? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not think there should be the slight- 
est objection. Cove Creek Dam should by all means be con- 
structed. It is the key to the whole proposition. It makes the 
Muscle Shoals problem a national problem of national im- 
portance. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The committee provides that it 
must be so constructed and operated and maintained as to 
benefit navigation, benefit flood control, and increase the pri- 
mary power at Dam No, 2. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes; that is true. And not only has the 
Government no other expense than the expense just mentioned, 
but this bill also provides that the Government shall be repaid 
a part of its investment at Muscle Shoals. The bill provides for 
payment to the Government of the appraised value of all its 
properties, except only so much of the property as is used in 
fertilizer manufacture; and the bill also provides for payment 
for the use of the property. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks of my 
good friend, the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn]. 
I do not see any real substantial conflict between his views and 
the views of the rest of the committee. The gentleman from 
South Carolina for the last eight or nine years has taken as 
great, if not greater interest, in the matter of the proper solu- 
tion of this difficult problem of the disposition or lease of Muscle 
Shoals than has any other member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. He has offered many suggestions that are written in 
this bill, and he has offered many criticisms, and his criticisms 
have always been fair and constructive. If I had the time, I 
believe I could demonstrate that his objections are not so vital 
as to cause him to oppose this bill in its present substantial 
form or to influence any Member to vote against it. 

It should be remembered that in writing this kind of a bill 
it should not be made too inflexible. We have heretofore at- 
tempted to write a leasing bill and have failed. If you make a 
lease authorizing bill too inflexible, you destroy the very purpose 
of it, in that you make it probably impossible for the board to 
lease the property at all. I would much rather have less inflexi- 
bility, because then we are only placing a larger discretion, and 
consequent larger duty and responsibility upon the board. Hay- 
ing confidence in the President and the board he will appoint, 
I haye no misgivings on that account, We delegate power when- 
ever we enact any kind of legislation. We do that every day. 
You" have got to trust someone to execute the laws that you 
enact. Every time we enact a law another branch of the Goy- 
ernment—the Executive—has to execute it. Why hesitate in 
this kind of law? ; 

I have been a Member of the House for about 10 years. I 
know the membership. I know that they are honest, patri- 
otic, and wise, but I have not yet come to the conclusion that 
there are only 531 honest, patriotic, and wise men and women 
in the United States, and that all of them haye been elected 
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to the House and the Senate. We must leave something to 
the President and the board—some latitude, some judgment 
and discretion. I am willing to trust the President, and to 
trust him to select honest and capable members of the board. 
He will be not only our agent appointed by this bill if it 
becomes law, but he has also already been selected as the 
agent of the American people. In the last election by a ma- 
jority vote of 40 out of 48 States he was elected as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation to execute the national law, and I am 
ready now to trust him to cooperate with and to appoint the 
right kind of a board, to carry out faithfully and patriotically 
the legislative will as it is expressed in this bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I am sorry, but I can not. I am afraid 
that it will be impossible in the allotted time to half cover 
the case as it is. I think the country is peculiarly fortunate 
in having just such a President as we have now to carry out 
the provisions of this particular bill He is recognized as 
being one of the first 10 engineers in the world, and we may 
rest assured that our constituents, whose agents also we are, 
will not blame us if we intrust the execution of this contract 
to their and our elected representative. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I want now to say only a word about the 
objection raised by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
MoSwarn] that this bill does not require the leasing of all this 
property to one lessee. I call attention that neither does it 
declare that it shall be leased in parcels. It is left to the dis- 
cretion of the board. They may find it advantageous to lease 
all the property to only one lessee. They may find, on the other 
hand, that it is more advantageous, or even necessary, to lease 
to more than one lessee, and I am satisfied that if the board 
finds that it can make a more advantageous lease to one lessee, 
it will elect that course. That is another matter of discretion 
that is, and should be, left to the board. I wish I had the time 
now to discuss the alternative proposition which I understand 
will be offered as an amendment, but my time is up and I shall 
probably have time to discuss that when the bill is read under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Garrett]. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the question of Muscle Shoals has been before Con- 
gress for a decade. During all of that time it has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Military Affairs, by virtue of the 
jurisdiction that that committee acquired because of the na- 
tional-defense feature of Muscle Shoals. During these 10 years 
I have had but one prime object or, I might say two, in the dis- 
position of Muscle Shoals. First, I want Muscle Shoals disposed 
of in a way that will bring to the farmers of the country 
cheaper and better fertilizer; and, second, in no event must it 
ever pass into the hands of the power interest of the country 
and become a mere power proposition. 

Let our minds go back to 1916, when all America stood 
aghast, as we gazed upon the great conflagration that involved 
all Europe, when everyone, as they watched the flames mount 
higher and higher, was asking themselves the question, Will 
those terrible fagots fall on our shores?” In a short while the 
awful question was answered; they did, and our Nation was 
drawn into that world catastrophe of sorrow, misery, and death. 
Out of this, Muscle Shoals was born. 

Now, after 10 years’ agitation and delay, the Congress! of the 
United States comes again to consider Muscle Shoals and en- 
deayor to answer the inquiry so often made: What shall we do 
with it?’ 

The very creation of Muscle Shoals, therefore, grew out of a 
military necessity on the part of the United States to prepare 
for her national defense in the manufacture of nitrates to be 
used for explosives in times of national emergency, and to save 
her people from further extortions and exactions on the part of 
the Chilean Nitrate Trust. While the European war was rag- 
ing, which later became known as the World War, the United 
States was brought face to face with the very serious question 
that in the event we were drawn into this terrible world cstas- 
trophe, “ Where would we get sufficient nitrates for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war in the interest of our own national 
defense?” and the Congress passed in June, 1916, what is known 
as the national defense act, and section 124 of this act brought 
Muscle Shoals into existence. Section 124 provides that: 
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The President of the United States is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to make, or cause to be made, such investigation as in his 
judgment is necessary to determine the best, cheapest, and most avail- 
able means for the production of nitrates and other products for muni- 
tions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other use- 
ful products by water power or any other power as in his judgment is 
the best and cheapest to use; and is also hereby authorized and em- 
powered to designate for the exclusive use of the United States, if in 
his judgment such means is best and cheapest, such site or sites, upon 
any navigable or nonnavigable river, or rivers, or upon the public iands, 
as in his opinion will be necessary for carrying out the purposes of this 
act; and is further authorized to construct, maintain, and operate, at 
or on any site or sites so designated, dams, locks, improvements to 
navigation, power houses, and other plants and equipment or other 
means than water power as in his judgment is the best and cheapest, 
necessary, or convenient for the generation of electrical or other power 
and for the production of nitrates or other products needed for muni- 
tions of war and useful in the manufacture of fertilizers and other useful 
products. 


And under section 124 of that act Muscle Shoals came into 
legislative existence. As you have seen, that act provided that 
Muscle Shoals should be adapted to the manufacture of nitrates 
for national defense and for the manufacture of fertilizer for 
the farmer. 

After the World War had been concluded by the signing of 
the armistice and the treaties of peace by the belligerent na- 
tions, the question immediately arose as to what the Government 
would do with the gigantic plant constructed at Musele Shoals, 
Ala., in accordance with section 124 of the national defense act. 

The construction of Muscle Shoals, in round numbers, cost 
the taxpayers of the United States over $160,000,000; this valu- 
able property must not be lost to the farmers of America and to 
the Government. 

Various and sundry bills have been introduced in the Con- 
gress of the United States for the disposition of Muscle Shoals, 
running over a period of now about 10 years, and on account of 
Muscle Shoals being linked with the national defense, all of 
these bills have been referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, beginning with the Ford offer for the lease of Muscle 
Shoals. In the early consideration of all of these bills the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs deemed it necessary, in obedience 
to the provision of the national defense act, to declare a policy 
with reference to the consideration of all bills providing for the 
disposition of Muscle Shoals. To this end, in the early con- 
sideration of this question, the Committee on Military Affairs 
passed a resolution that it would not give serious consideration 
to any bill providing for the purchase or lease or use of Muscle 
Shoals, property of the Government of the United States, unless 
it contained the following fundamentals and essentials: 

First. That the property shall at all times be subject to the 
absolute right and control of the Government for the production 
of nitrates or other ammunition components of munitions of 
war, and that nitrate plant No. 2 must be kept available there- 
for by the purchasers, lessees, or users of the property. 

Second. That the purchasers, lessees, or users of the property 
shall be obligated in the strictest terms to the manufacture and 
sale to the public of fertilizers in time of peace, 

Third. That any proposal for the purchase, lease, or use of 
the Muscle Shoals property of the United States Government 
must be for the entire property, except the so-called Gorgas 
plant and the transmission line therefrom. 

One of the essentials of the fundamentals heretofore laid down 
by the Committee on Military Affairs was that whenever the 
property at Muscle Shoals was leased to any person or corpo- 
ration, that the lease must provide for the letting of the entire 
property except the so-called Gorgas plant and the transmission 
line therefrom. 

The -present bill as now reported by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs provides that the lease may be made for this prop- 
erty or any part thereof for a period not to exceed 50 years. 

If the Congress now proposes to segregate Muscle Shoals by 
the passage of this act and lease a part of it, to wit: The 
power, to one person or corporation, and another part, to wit: 
The manufacture of fertilizer, to another person or corporation, 
it is perfectly clear that the hydroelectrical power plant at 
Muscle Shoals would become of first importance, and the ques- 
tion of the manufacture of fertilizer to aid the farmers and 
truck growers of the country to rehabilitate their worn-out 
lands, would become of secondary importance, and in a short 
while the fertilizer feature of Muscle Shoals would fade out 
ef the picture and the whole proposition would then pass into 
the hands of the power interests. In fact, the bill that the 
House is now considering is, in my opinion, nothing more nor 
less than a bill for the disposition of the hydroelectric power 
at Muscle Shoals, The consideration of this measure before 
the Committee on Military Affairs at this time demonstrates 
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beyond the peradventure of a doubt that the question of the 
disposition of the power at Muscle Shoals is of transcendent 
importance as compared with the proposition for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer for the farmers of this country. The 
great political parties of this country are usually profuse in 
their platform declarations in behalf of the downtrodden, 
neglected farmers, and this applies to one party as much as to 
the other. 

Members of Congress go out upon the hustings and proclaim 
their undying allegiance to the men and women who till the soil 
and feed and clothe the world, but when a great proposition 
comes before us to bestow a real blessing upon those who drag 
the cotton sacks between the rows and till the fields of corn, 
wheat, tobacco, and rice, we seem to be afraid to do something 
for the farmer for fear that we might be charged with being 
guilty of putting the Government into business, forgetting that 
in the disposition of Muscle Shoals we are dealing with the 
property of the Government itself, a property, if you please, as 
before stated, that has caused the taxpayers of this country, 
including the farmers as well as the others, $160,000,000, and 
for 10 years we have permitted this property to lie idle, so far 
as the farmer is concerned, and have permitted it to be leased 
to the Alabama Power Co. on short-term leases from which that 
company has, and is, and will continue to make millions of 
dollars of profits. How much fertilizer, may I ask, does the 
present bill require should be made? The present bill only re- 
quires the lessees to produce, within three years and six months 
from the date such lease or leases shall become effective, such 
fertilizer basis or fertilizers containing not less than 10,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen. This, too, in the face of the fact that hereto- 
fore the Committee on Military Affairs has never given serious 
consideration to any lease of Muscle Shoals which did not pro- 
vide for at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per annum. 

It is true that there is other language in the bill that might 
indicate that the committee expects more than that amount to 
be made, but the language with reference to such increases is so 
vague and indefinite that no one reading the act could reason- 
ably expect that there would ever be produced for fertilizer 
purposes a greater amount than the minimum amount referred 
to in the bill which, under the unlimited power of the board to 
determine whether or not the reasonable demands of the market 
would require the manufacture of a greater amount than the 
10,000 tons minimum, this amount would immediately become 
the maximum amount of fertilizer to be made, which of itself 
would be so small and so far below the expectations and 
demands of the farmers of the country that they would soon 
lose all interest in Muscle Shoals as a friendly project of 
theirs, and then in a short time all of Muscle Shoals would 
become a great power plant and pass into the hands of the 
power interests. 

I am one of those who believe that a great private monopoly 
of a public necessity is intolerable, indefensible, and destructive 
of the rights and liberties of the people themselves. If, in the 
disposition of Muscle Shoals, it shail, in the end, as I firmly 
believe it will, become a power proposition with but little atten- 
tion paid to fertilizer, then the question arises, Who will get this 
power and how will it be alloeated? 

First, I want this House to understand here and now that 
there is but one company that has transmission connections with 
Muscle Shoals and that company is the Alabama Power Co., 
and that under the provisions of this bill the Alabama Power 
Co., and that company alone, will receive all of the power gen- 
erated at Muscle Shoals, because under the terms of this bill 
no one else can put themselves in a position to receive the 


power. 

Read, if you please, subsections (h) and (i) of section 2 
under the head of Allocation and Sale of Surplus Electric i 
Energy and see if it is probable—or, if you want to use stronger | 
language, if it be possible—for any State, county, or munici- 
pality, or other political subdivision who might want to make 
demands for the electrical energy created at Muscle Shoals, to 
receive the same. The bill upon its face would appear to give 
the States, counties, and municipalities a prior right to this 
energy, for it provides that this may be done where such State, 
county, or municipality may make demand and agree to pay a 
reasonable price therefor, but I ask you, can they make such 
demand, how can they agree to pay a reasonable price therefor 
when there is not one mile of transmission line going out from 
Muscle Shoals to any such State, county, or municipality that 
is not owned by the Alabama Power Co.? Therefore, before 
any State, county, or municipality or other political subdivision 
could make a demand for electrical energy generated at Muscle 
Shoals it would have to first build its own transmission lines 
at a cost of $30,000 per mile into Muscle Shoals, for there would 


be no other way for it to receive this current except over the 


transmission lines of the Alabama Power Co. As you will note, 
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there is no provision made in this bill that will authorize the 
lessee to construct or maintain any transmission line, There- 
fore, having no authority to build transmission lines, no one 
would expect them even to attempt to construct other trans- 
mission lines. Section 11 of the Norris bill takes care of this 
situation in the following language: 


In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making such con- 
tracts and for receiving bids for the sale of power it is hereby ex- 
pressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Congress or 
from funds secured from the sale of such power to construct, lease, or 
authorize the construction of transmission lines within transmission 
distance in any direction from said Dam No. 2 and said steam plant: 
Provided further, That if any State, county, municipality, or other 
public or cooperative organization of citizens of farmers, not organized 
or doing business for profit but for the purpose of supplying electricity 
to its own citizens or members, cr any two or more of such municipali- 
ties or organizations shall construct or agree to construct a transmis- 
sion line to Muscle Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed 
to contract with such State, county, municipality, or other organiza- 
tion or two or more of them for the sale of electricity for a term not 
exceeding 30 years. 


Section 124 of the national defense act has been fundamental 
with the Committee on Military Affairs from the very beginning 
of the consideration of this question. I am somewhat surprised 
to-day to find the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. DoucLas] make 
the statement that the question of the availability or adapt- 
ability of Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer may 
now be left to the board created by this proposed legislation, 
which may decide that it is neither adaptable nor ayailable for 
the manufacture of fertilizer. This question has never been 
raised before. 

It is available and it is adaptable to the manufacture of any 
and all kinds of commercial fertilizer. Mr. Ford, when he 
offered to take over Muscle Shoals, believed it to be both avail- 
able and adaptable, and he was anxious to make fertilizer upon 
a large scale at Muscle Shoals and at a very reasonable profit. 
The American farmers throughout the country have knocked 
on the doors of the Committee on Military Affairs and said, 
“We want fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals.” All the lessees 
that have made offers for Muscle Shoals have said it could be 
used, and ought to be used, for the purpose of manufacturing 
fertilizer. Yet we have never been able to get a measure passed 
by the Congress and signed by the President. 

So, my friends, according to the gentleman’s statement of 
adaptability that the board can decide that question, then we 
are giving the President of the United States in this bill the 
power to appoint a board that can destroy Muscle Shoals as a 
fertilizer proposition solely upon the question that it is not 
adaptable for that purpose. 

And then what? It becomes a power proposition and passes 
into the hands of the Alabama Power Co. 

Why do I say that? Because there is no other power com- 
pany in the United States that owns 1 mile of transmission lines 
entering into and departing from Muscle Shoals except the 
Alabama Power Co. That company and that company alone 
is operating it to-day and getting a favorable lease from the 
Government, selling the power to the people and carrying it over 
its own transmission lines at a tremendous profit. 

Ah, my friends, our political parties—both Republicans and 
Democrats—when we go into conventions to write platforms and 
to make platform declarations view with alarm and sorrow the 
sad condition of the farmers of the country. We call the world’s 
attention to their deplorable condition. We go on the stump 
and we preach to the men that drag the cotton sack between the 
rows, or toils in the fields of grain, who feed and clothe the 
world, and tell them that they should be of the first considera- 
tion at the hands of the Congress of the United States; but 
when we come to consider a great proposition that will be a 
blessing for all time to the farmers of this country and the truck 
growers, in building up their worn-out lands, in enriching their 
depleted soil, we find ourselves impotent and powerless to relieve 
him from the Fertilizer Trust that controls prices from one 
end of the country to the other. 

If you Members of the Congress doubt for one moment the 
anxiety of farmers of this country about getting cheaper 
fertilizer, go ask the farmer what he is paying for fertilizer 
to-day compared with what he paid in the years gone by. 
Why can not we do something for our toiling people? Are 
we afraid that we shall be charged with departing from some 
traditional teaching of the fathers by putting the Government 
into business? There is not a man in this House or out of it 
who believes in the doctrine that the Government of the United 
States ought not to enter into business in competition with its 
citizens, except in cases of necessity or emergency, more than I 
do. Yet I do not hug that doctrine to my bosom so tightly, nor 
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do I hold it before my eyes so closely, that I will deny my own 
Government in the interest of its own defense the right to 
operate its own property. [Applause.] 

Why do we have arsenals over the country to make munitions 
of war, and why did we ever have them? Because our fathers 
believed that the military secrets of this Government should not 
be confided to the breasts of those who controlled private 
interests but that the Government should own them itself, with 
men in charge of them who were sworn to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. That is why the Government owns and 
controls its arsenals now. The same interests that would have 
you and I turn our backs on Muscle Shoals would have us 
abandon our arsenals of the country in the manufacture of 
munitions of war, and turn them over to private interest. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can any lawyer or anybody else 
see any distinction, as far as the Constitution is concerned, 
between the Government itself operating the plant and the 
Government leasing its operations? 

Mr. GARRETT. It is only one of those distinctions without 
a difference. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Does the gentleman favor Government 

operation as described in the Norris bill, which does not pro- 
vide for any fertilizer manufacture at all? 
Nr. GARRETT. I will say to my colleague from Texas that 
while I am disappointed in the Norris bill in that it does aot 
prescribe a fixed amount of fertilizer, the Norris bill does 
assert that there shall be fertilizer manufactured there on a 
large scale, and that it shall be distributed among the farm 
organizations of the country for experimental purposes, if you 
please; also that 1 per cent of the fertilizer made under the 
Norris bill shall be given to the farmers for experimental 
purposes. But the fundamental difference between this bill 
and the Norris bill is that the Norris bill does save Muscle 
Shoals for the farmers, and it does keep the Power Trust from 
taking it over, and the bill under consideration does neither, 
but will in my opinion finally turn this enormous governmental 
property over to the Power Trust. [Applause.] That is my 
opinion of the two bills. 

Now, let me show you. According to this bill, they are going 
to make only 10,000 tons of fertilizer. It is the only bill that 
has ever come before Congress that provided for 10,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen. The Henry Ford offer provided for 40,000; every 
person or corporation who has had a proposition before our 
committee has proposed to make from 40,000 to 50,000 tons, 
while this bill virtually stops at 10,000 tons. Why does it stop 
at 10,000? I will tell you why. Because, when you fix a mini- 
mum of 10,000 tons of fertilizer under the restrictions laid down 
in this bill, and it is only manufactured as there is demand 
for it, in the opinion of the board, and should the board be in- 
different or unfriendly to the production of fertilizer, then this 
amount would immediately become the maximum. Ten thou- 
sand tons is about enough fertilizer for four or fiye counties down 
in Alabama. We want fertilizer made at Muscle Shoals on a 
large scale for the benefit of all the farmers throughout our 
great country. 

The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras] having raised the 
question of adaptability, and keeping in mind that he says the 
board created by this bill can determine whether or not Muscle 
Shoals is adaptable to the manufacture of fertilizer, should this 
board see fit to do so, you can see that they will neyer make over 
10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen at Muscle Shoals; and, when they 
have a surplus of 2,500 tons and there is no reasonable demand 
for any more in the opinion of the board it steps altogether. 
I want the House to understand this. When they have made 
10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen and when they have accumulated 
2,500 tons of surplus, if this board desires there is no reason- 
able demand for any more, they stop. When they stop the pro- 
duction of fertilizer all of the power at Muscle Shoals, both 
primary and secondary, becomes surplus; and, what are you 
gong to do with it? Now we come to the power feature of this 

If you will read this bill you would think they were not going 
to let any power companies buy any of this energy at all, 
They are going to sell it to States, to counties, political sub- 
divisions, and so forth, if they will agree to pay the price. Do 
you know what the price is? I want you who think you have 
cities within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals to study 
carefully this feature of the bill just a moment. What is the 
price which municipalities and cities will have to pay? First, 
as I said before, there is no company that has any transmission 
line into Muscle Shoals except the Alabama Power Co. Now, 
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let us suppose that Memphis, we will say, which is 400 miles 
away, Birmingham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., on out to Houston, 
Tex., if you please, 800 miles away, all should express a desire 
and make demand for electric power generated at Muscle Shoals. 
How would they ever get it? There are no transmission lines 
to any of these places that are publicly owned over which the 
current can be transmitted. The city of Nashville or the city 
of Memphis or the city of Birmingham, before they could ever 
get one kilowatt of this power would have to construct their 
own transmission lines into Muscle Shoals, at a cost of about 
$30,000 a mile. How long do you think they would be in getting 
electric power at Muscle Shoals? 

The Government corporation created under the Norris bill to 
operate Muscle Shoals under its authority to dispose of the sur- 
plus electric power has authority to construct transmission 
lines out into the country from Muscle Shoals so that States, 
counties, municipalities, or groups of individuals may be sup- 
plied with electricity at a reasonable price. But if the Gov- 
ernment did not see fit to do it, then the States, counties, cities, 
or other organizations might come forward and build them 
themselves and come into Muscle Shoals; but there is nothing 
in this act which permits it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want to refer to this power proposition. 
They say this bill is written openly and fairly. It is. All you 
have to do is read it. It is open and fair. It is the openest 
thing I ever saw. It has the most wide open joker in it that I 
eyer saw, and I will call your attention to that, and then I 
will close. 

When you come to consider section 2, subsection (i), which 
deals with the allocation and sale of surplus power and elec- 
trical energy, I want you to read it and read it carefully, and 
mark well its language. 

What does it do? It says they are not going to sell to great 
power companies until the States, counties, and cities have first 
been supplied. These power companies, therefore, are not sup- 
posed to get any of this surplus power which is generated at 
Muscle Shoals, except as above indicated. Now, mark you, when 
the board has closed up your fertilizer plant because it was not 
adaptable to the economic manufacture of fertilizer, which can 
be done according to what has been said by the gentleman pre- 
ceding me, therefore, should this eventuality come to pass we 
would then be dealing with power alone. While the board is not 
supposed to sell this surplus power to these power companies 
or their allies, nevertheless they find themselves with a surplus 
of power and seem to have no way of disposing of the same. 
Now here is where the Alabama Power Co. comes into the pic- 
ture. It is the only company that has transmission lines into 
Muscle Shoals, and while the board is not supposed to sell this 
surplus power to this company, yet we find this proviso in 
the bill: 


Provided, however, That the sale of primary surplus electric energy 
or secondary electric energy by contract or otherwise to any sucn 
power-distributing company shall be permitted for periods of not to 
exceed 10 years. 


So, finally, what do we find at Muscle Shoals? The board in 
charge has, perchance, decided it was not adapted to fertilizer ; 
it has the right to sell power, but there is nobody to buy it 
except the Alabama Power Co. There are no transmission 
lines anywhere, and the board meets to make a final disposition 
of the power. They say, We have all this power, and what 
shall we do with it?” All the board will have to do is follow 
that proviso and 10 years at a time for the next 100 years, 
if Congress does not stop them, can let the Alabama Power 
Co. have all the surplus power, as it has the only transmission 
lines to take it away. And thus your bill becomes a power bill. 
Your fertilizer is gone, 

You ask me what I would prefer, and I do not hesitate a 
moment to say that, as far as I am concerned, interested as I 
have been in the fertilizer for our farmers and seeing it fade 
out of the picture as I do—being unalterably opposed to the 
selfish power interests taking over this property and exploiting 
it for their benefit, I would rather see and hear the waters go 
over the dams and locks of Muscle Shoals for 100 years wait- 
ing for a Congress to come that will decide and settle this 
question in the interest of farmers and all our people than to 
see it pass into the hands of the Power Trust to be exploited 
by them for their own selfish purposes. [Applause,] 

Mr. RANSLET. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I haye listened 
with a great deal of interest to the argument of the gentleman 
from Texas. It is predicated on the assumption that the board 
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shall consider the plants to be unadapted to the production of 
fertilizer. It is further predicated on the assumption that all 
of the surplus energy is to be sold to the Power Trust. It 
is further predicated on the assumption that there is no lan- 
guage in the bill prohibiting the leasing of any portion of the 
properties to any private power distributing company. With 
respect to the first assumption I do not recall ever having said, 
and I do not recall having heard anyone else say, that the 
plants are not adapted to the production of fertilizer at the 
present time, 

Mr, GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Did not I ask the gentleman as to who 
3 determine the adaptability, and did he not answer, the 

ar 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Exactly. The board shall deter- 
mine whether the plants are adapted to the production of ter- 
tilizer or whether they are not. Apparently the Fertilizer 
Trust considers that there will be a great amount of fertilizer 
produced under this bill, and I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the advertisement that was published in 
the Washington Post of this morning. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I have a very limited amount of 
time and I am trying to explain the bill, but I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman think the Fertilizer Trust 
is always in earnest? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I have not the faintest idea. I 
never came in contact with the Fertilizer Trust except before the 
Committee on Military Affairs. It seems to me the Members of 
the House should bear in mind that under the Ford offer there 
was no commitment to produce one pound of fertilizer, if Mr. 
Ford, in his discretion, found it to be uneconomical, and I 
refer the Members of the House to the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in which that statement was dis- 
tinctly made. Further, I call the attention of the Members of 
the House to the provisions of the Cyanamid bill, which pro- 
vided that if there were 2,500 tons of fertilizer in storage and 
the market did not demand a larger production that no larger 
production would be required of the lessee. Now, this bill goes 
farther than either of them because it provides that regardless 
of market demands there must be produced at least a given 
amount annually, to be determined by the board. Further, it 
provides that regardless of market demands there must be pro- 
duced 10,000 tons in the first three and a half years. Bear that 
in mind. In addition, bear this in mind, that both the Ford 
bill and the Cyanamid bill committed the United States to an 
expenditure of approximately $50,000,000, whereas this bill com- 
mits the United States to an expenditure of not a cent. 

With reference to the second purpose to be accomplished by 
leases, the committee felt that these properties and the power 
to be generated at the properties should be dedicated to first, 
the production of fertilizer; and, second, the development of 
industries. The language of the bill makes it possible for a 
person who might choose to manufacture fertilizer at Birming- 
ham, by using the escaping gases from coke ovens, to become 
a lessee. 

Further, under the language of the bill, a person who owns 
a deposit of bauxite or of zinc or of some other mineral or 
who owns an industry and who may want electrical energy for 
the beneficiation of his mineral deposit or for the operation of 
his industry, may become a lessee under this act. 

With respect to surplus energy the committee felt it should 
be dedicated to municipalities. Surplus energy is that amount 
of energy which is not required by the lessees. The price to 
be paid by the municipality in the event there is some conflict 
between the lessee and the municipality is to be fixed not by the 
lessee but by the Federal Power Commission. 

The committee in drafting this provision appreciated that by 
virtue of the fact the lessee would control the surplus power, 
it might have the authority to prevent the municipality from 
getting power, and in order to protect the municipality it was 
specifically provided that in the event of a controversy with 
respect to rates or with respect to allocation, the Federal 
Power Commission should decide the controversy. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would they not decide it originally? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I doubt if they would have the 
authority unless it was specifically granted to them. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman agree to such an 
amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Would the gentleman ask his 
question at the completion of my remarks because my time is 
so limited. 

Thirdly, may I point this out to the committee, There are 
two different questions when one speaks of lease and sale of 
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electrical energy, The bill specifically provides that no part of 
the property shall at any time be leased to any private power- 
distributing company. This precludes the Alabama Power Co., 
any creation of the Alabama Power Co., any corporation allied 
with the Alabama Power Co., or with any other power company, 
and I ask the Members of this House to sincerely bear this in 
mind. 

The bill does, however, permit the sale of surplus electrical 
energy; that is, electrical energy over and above the require- 
ments of the various lessees and over and above the require- 
ments of the municipalities to private power-distributing com- 
panies, but then only for 10 years; and the bill further makes 
such power sold to such power-distributing companies available 
to any municipality that may want it, provided it makes appli- 
cation for the power two years prior to the expiration of the 
contract with the private power company. 

In this respect there is only one difference between the provi- 
sions of this bill and of the Norris bill. The Norris bill permits 
the sale of electrical energy to private power-distributing com- 
panies for periods of 10 years, but it does do this: It provides 
that if a municipality makes an application for power, then the 
power under contract to the private power-distributing com- 
panies shall be available to the municipality within two years 
or at the expiration of two years, and that is the only difference 
between the provisions of this bill and the Norris bill with 
respect to the sale of power to private power companies. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
ing the question after I have finished? 
limited. 

The fourth purpose of the lease is that the properties be 
maintained in the interests of national defense. 

It is my opinion, and it is the opinion of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, that so far as the purposes of the lease are 
concerned they are to do the following things: To provide for 
the production of fertilizer; and, in our opinion, it does this to 
a greater extent than any bill which has heretofore been consid- 
ered by the Congress; and, secondly, to building industries in 
the Tennessee Valley. 

The Committee on Military Affairs felt that the Muscle Shoals 
properties could be used to the greatest advantage of the South 
by dedicating them to industrial purposes. That is what this 
bill does. 

There is, however, another thing which the bill does. It pro- 
vides that the lessee must construct the Cove Creek Dam under 
the terms of the Federal water power act. 

The purposes of Cove Creek Dam are, first, to double the pri- 
mary power at Muscle Shoals as well as to double the primary 
power at every site between Muscle Shoals and Cove Creek 
Cove Creek, incidentally, is 300 miles upstream from Muscle 
Shoals—secondly, to control the flood waters of the Tennessee 
River, and, thirdly, to improve navigation on the Tennessee 
River. 

The bill provides that the board shall determine the extent to 
which this dam will improve navigation and control the floods 
and that to the extent of such improvement in navigation and 
reduction in floods the United States shall make a contribution 
to the construction of the Cove Creek Dam. It provides that the 
amount of this contribution shall be made by way of remittance 
on the rental which the lessee must pay for the Muscle Shoals 
properties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It amounts practically to the Government 
building the Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Well, that is an engineering ques- 
tion which I am not qualified to answer at this time. I would 
say not. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Right on that point I wish to ask the 
gentleman whether the Government will get back the amount it 
contributes by amortization? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am coming to that. The bill 
provides that the cost of the Cove Creek Dam, both to the United 
States and to the lessee, shall be paid, at least in part—this is 
the exact language of the bill—by the collection of a royalty 
from all dams constructed below it, the amount of the royalty 
to be in proportion to the advantages accruing to such down- 
stream projects. 

The situation then is this. I have tried to roughly graph it, 
because it is the clearest way of presenting the picture. We 
have here the Cove Creek Dam [indicating], the estimated cost 
of which is, we will say, $37,000,000, and we will assume, just 
for the purpose of this argument, that the contribution of the 
United States to the construction of Cove Creek Dam is $10,000,- 
000. This $10,000,000 over the course of years is to be paid 
e the lessee in the form of a remittal on the rent for Wilson 

am, 


Would the gentleman mind ask- 
My time is very 
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The United States, however, does not pay the $10,000,000 im- 
mediately to be applied against the cost of construction. The 
lessee pays the $10,000,000; he is to be remunerated by way of 
remittals, so that there is no direct drain on the Treasury of 
the United States. 

What has Cove Creek Dam accomplished for Wilson Dam? 
It has doubled the primary horsepower, it has increased the 
primary horsepower by 80,000 horsepower. The lessee must pay 
Cove Creek a royalty on the amount of increase, and the United 
States gets its proportionate share of the royalty. That is in 
respect to Wilson Dam. In between Wilson Dam and Cove 
Creek there are 11 additional dam sites. 

The licensees who construct the additional dam site must 
pay a royalty to Cove Creek by virtue of the fact that their 
primary horsepower has been doubled, and the United States 
shares again in that royalty. That is the financial structure 
of Cove Creek Dam. 

The bill provides that at the expiration of the license—and 
mind you, no license under the water power act can be issued 
for a period of more than 50 years—the bill provides that at the 
expiration of the license the State of Tennessee shall have the 
right to recapture the dam by paying the net investment. 

But in the event that the State does recapture the dam, it 
must operate it under the terms of the water power act, sub- 
ject to the paramount right of the United States to control 
the Tennessee River in the interest of navigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. ° s 

Mr. RANSLEY. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The question comes up immedi- 
ately, what are the rights of the United States in this dam or 
in the operation of the dam? First, the right of the United 
States during the period of the license is to control its opera- 
tion in the interest of navigation. The interest of navigation 
is synonymous with the interests of flood control and of dou- 
bling the horsepower at every dam lower down on the river. 

Second, during the period of the license the United States has 
a right to condemn the dam under the terms of the Federal 
water power act. 

At the expiration of 50 years it has the right to recapture the 
dam if the State does not exercise its right. If the State of 
Tennessee does exercise its right the United States has the 
power to control the operation of the dam in the interest of 
navigation, What are the rights of Tennessee during the 50 
years’ license—if that be the period? The State of Tennessee 
shall have the right to tax—an inherent and precious right of a 
State—and shall have the right to control the rates of power 
generated, although there will be but a very small amount of 
primary power. 

It has the right to determine, in cooperation with the Federal 
Power Commission, the royalty to be collected from down- 
stream dams. 

Fourth, it bas the right to acquire the plant at the expiration 
of 50 years of the license. 

I think the House should understand that this bill with re- 
spect to Cove Creek Dam amends the water power act in two 
respects. First, the water power act provides that the royalty 
shall be determined by the Federal Power Commission. This 
bill provides that the royalty shall be determined by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission acting jointly with the proper agency 
of the State of Tennessee. The committee felt that the right 
should be in the State; and if so, it conferred it. Second, the 
amount of royalty is proportionate to the benefits accruing, 
whereas under the Federal water power act the amount of 
royalty is rather an indefinite amount, 

Thirdly, the water power act does not explicitly give the 
State the right to recapture, though it may do so by implica- 
tion. This bill explicitly confers on the State the right to 
acquire at the expiration of 50 years. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has again expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Let me say in conclusion I have 
tried to give you a fair, honest statement so far as I have gone. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from 
Alabama, the State in which Muscle Shoals is located, I know of 
nothing that would give me more pleasure than to be able to 
rise on this floor and advocate the passage of the pending bill 
as itis. The people of Alabama, after 10 years of delay, after 
10 years of heartbreaking disappointment, most earnestly de- 
sire action and disposition of Muscle Shoals. They are entitled 
to action, but they are also entitled to the right and proper 
kind of action. Had the members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs who reported the pending bill and those leaders of this 
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House who seem to have such a magic influence with those 
members of the committee desired action on Muscle Shoals at 
this session, they would have sent to the floor of this House not 
the pending bill but the bill as passed by the Senate with per- 
haps certain amendments to it. The bill that passed the Senate 
passed that body by a vote of 45 to 23. Two years ago that 
same bill passed the Senate by an overwhelming vote. The 
Senate as a body is committed to that bill, but instead of tak- 
ing that bill and amending it as we might see fit, the majority 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs, under the influ- 
ence of the leaders of this House, have thrown everything in 
the Senate bill out of the window and brought in here an en- 
tirely different bill. The Committee on Military Affairs could 
have taken the Senate bill and amended it to provide for a 
leasing of the nitrate plants, but kept the operation of the 
hydroelectric facilities at Muscle Shoals in the hands of the 
Government of the United States. If such a bill had been 
brought to this floor, no new precedent would have been set, no 
new policy would have been established, because such a bill 
would have followed the precedent and the policy established 
by this House just two years ago in the passage of the Boulder 
Dam bill. It would seem, in view of the shocking revelations 
before the Federal Trade Commission and the Senate lobby 
committee that patriotic, right-thinking Americans would sup- 
port the idea of haying the Government of the United States 
keep its strong hands upon the power switch at Muscle Shoals. 
Had such a bill as that been brought to this House we could 
have looked with confidence to the disposition of Muscle Shoals 
at this session of Congress, and then we would also have been 
assured that the Power Trust, exposed before the country in 
all its greed and cupidity, would never have gotten its hands 
on Muscle Shoals, built by money from the pockets of the 
people of this country. 

The question has been asked as to which bill we prefer, the 
Norris Senate bill or the House committee bill? I wish to 
say that the fertilizer provisions of the Norris bill are not 
what I would have them. They are not as strong as they 
should be, but between the two bills there is absolutely no 
choice for me. The Norris bill keeps the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the power at Muscle Shoals, pre- 
serves that great project for the benefit of the people of the 
country whose money built it; whereas the committee bill gives 
every indication, practically gives every assurance, that the 
people’s property at Muscle Shoals will be turned into the 
hands of the selfish Power Trust, resulting in no benefits what- 
ever to the people. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. For a short question. 

Mr. REECE. I would like the gentleman to explain in what 
way that could happen. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I am coming to it as fast as I can, 
and will reach it in a minute. We recall, gentlemen, that the 
national defense act of 1916, under which the Muscle Shoals 
project was constructed, specifically dedicated that project to 
the manufacture of nitrates for fertilizers for the farmer in 
time of peace. In 1927 the late lamented Martin B. Madden 
said “the farmers of this country are asking for fertilizer 
relief at Muscle Shoals; they have a right to ask it, because we 
have promised it to them.” For 10 years the farmers of this 
country and their representatives in Congress have waged a 
tremendous battle in the hope that Muscle Shoals might be 
disposed of for the benefit of the farmer in accordance with the 
intent of the national defense act of 1916, rather than that 
there should be a disposition for the benefit of the Power Trust 
and the Fertilizer Trust. What does this pending bill do? It 
does violence to and runs contrary to practically eyery prin- 
ciple laid down for the disposition of Muscle Shoals for the 
benefit of the farmer, and I would that I had the time to tell 
you how this bill came to the floor from a subcommittee of five 
members of the full committee. Three of these five members 
Were new men on that committee. While men who had sat on 
that committee for years, through long weeks and months of 
hearings and labor in an effort to dispose of Muscle Shoals for 
the benefit of the farmer were passed over, three new men were 
put on the subcommittee. What had been the predominant 
thought on that committee for 10 years was cast aside, and 
men who advocated that thought were given but one voice and 
one vote on that subcommittee of five. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarn] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARRETT] have told you of the prin- 
ciples which the Military Affairs Committee laid down to be ad- 
hered to in any lease of the property at Muscle Shoals. The 
House ratified those principles in 1924 when it passed the Ford 
offer. The House again ratified those principles in 1925 when 
it set up the Muscle Shoals inquiry, and the House again in 
1926 ratified those principles when it set up the joint committee. 
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These principles are not so important because they were laid 

down by the Military Affairs Committee or because they were 

ratified by this House, but they are most important in the fact 

that only by an adherence to them can the farmers of the 

REM expect or hope for any fertilizer relief from Muscle 
oa 

Whenever you throw aside those principles, as they have been 
cast aside in the pending bill, then you strike down, you shatter, 
all hope of fertilizer relief for the farmers at Muscle Shoals. 
2 SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 

ere? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has there been any minority report by any 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs of opposing views, 
except that of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain]? I ask for information alone. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Only the report of the gentieman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘The committee, however, is not 
united on this bill. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Certainly not. 
to-day has proven that very conclusively. 

Now, gentlemen, with further reference to these principles, 
we have heard much talk about cutting in half the price of 
fertilizer to the farmers of this country by the operation of the 
plants at Muscle Shoals. Expert after expert, from Mr. Mayo, 
the engineer for Henry Ford, all down along the line, have said 
to the Committee on Military Affairs that by an adherence to 
these principles the cost could be cut in half. The Muscle 
Shoals inquiry report, based upon a thorough study and investi- 
gation in 23 States, stated in 1925 that there could be a reduc- 
tion of 43 per cent in the cost of fertilizer to the farmers by 
an adherence to these principles, 

What is the first of these principles? Obligation of the lessee 
to manufacture fertilizer in the strictest terms. What do we 
mean by these terms? First and foremost, we mean that any 
lessee who is to go there and get that cheap power must be re- 
quired to manufacture fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. If you do 
not require the lessee to manufacture fertilizers at Muscle 
Shoals, any limitations that you might attempt to put upon him 
would be abortive if he manufactures it anywhere other than 
at Muscle Shoals, be it at Birmingham, or elsewhere. 

Next, there is the limitation of 8 per cent on the profits, Then 
the requirement of a minimum annual production of 40,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen in such fertilizer form that the farmer can 
buy it and spread it on his crops himself. And next, an audit- 
ing system, so as to make sure that the lessee is carrying out 
the obligations of the contract. 

In the bill that we have under consideration there is abso- 
lutely nothing to insure any requirement or any guaranty that 
a minimum amount of fertilizer will be made at Muscle Shoals 
under the limitations. 

Another provision laid down by the committee i 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. It has been stated here that we will get no 
fertilizer under the Norris bill except for experimental pur- 
poses. Other gentlemen say we will get nothing under this 
bill. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The gentleman evidently was not 
here when I began my remarks. I said that I did not believe 
that the fertilizer provisions in the Norris bill were as they 
should be, but that the difference between the two bills was 
simply this: Everything evidences and indicates that under 
this pending bill Muscle Shoals will go into the hands of the 
Power and Fertilizer Trusts, and go there forever, never to be 
reclaimed, whereas under the Norris bill the Government of the 
United States still keeps its hand on every kilowatt of power and 
every hydroelectric facility at Muscle Shoals. Under the Norris 
bill it is for you and me and other Members of Congress to 
operate the Muscle Shoals plants as we see fit, and they are held 
and preserved for the farmers and the people of the United 
States. The committee laid down the principle that there 
should be but one lease for all the properties at Muscle Shoals, 
and that in the event the lessee failed in any of his obligations 
under the lease he should forfeit all those properties. Under 
the pending bill the property at Muscle Shoals may be turned 
over to many lessees. It may be divided into many parts, and 
if you should get some one to go there and contract to make 
fertilizer and he did not carry out the provisions of the contract, 
all you could get back would be simply that power which he hap- 
pened to be using for manufacturing fertilizer. All the rest of 
the power under this bill would have gone into the hands of the 
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other lessees. Whenever you separate this project, whenever 
you break it up and divide it into pieces, you encompass the 
defeat of the very end for which the project was constructed. 

We are told that thére is some doubt about the feasibility of 
the operation of the Muscle Shoals plants and that perhaps they 
are obsolete. Well, that is the same cry that we have heard for 
10 years from the Power Trust and the Fertilizer Trust. It is 
heard to-day, as it has been heard every day during this long 
period of 10 years. 

The big plant at Muscle Shoals, nitrate plant No. 2, with its 
annual capacity of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, uses what is 
known as the cyanamide process. Is that process obsolete? At 
Niagara Falls the American Cyanamid Co., using exactly the 
same process, has doubled its plant six times during the last 
18 years, and is to-day turning out annually by that process an 
amount of nitrogen that is nearly 50 per cent more than the full 
capacity of nitrate plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. In the world 
to-day there are some 42 cyanamide plants in successful opera- 
tion and the only cyanamide plant in the world to-day that is 
standing idle is our plant at Muscle Shoals. The Chemical and 
Metallurgical Journal of June, 1928, states: 


The fixation of nitrogen by the cyanamide process has steadily in- 
creased; in fact, by a larger percentage during the last two years than 
by any other process, and this is true despite the claims made by some 
that the cyanamide process is obsolete and no longer a factor in nitrogen 
production. * * * Some have inferred that the direct synthetic 
process is replacing all other processes, a conclusion which is wholly 
unwarranted. * * To assume that any one system is doing away 
with development by all other processes is a fallacious conclusion. 


Reports from the Department of Commerce under date of 
January 23, 1928, show that in Germany, which is manufactur- 
ing more nitrogen than all the rest of the world is producing, 
including Chile, they are manufacturing nitrogen more cheaply 
by the cyanamide process than by any other process. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. If you leave this bill as it is you get 
no fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals. What lessee will go 
to Muscle Shoals to make fertilizer and subject himself to the 
limitations required of him, when he can get that power simply 
by setting up some kind of a 2 by 4 fertilizer plant off of 
the Muscle Shoals reservation, with no limitations whatsoever 
imposed upon him? It is suggested in the report of the majority 
and it is suggested on this floor to-day by the spokesman for the 
majority that under this bill we may get fertilizers manufac- 
tured at Birmingham. The press reports tell us that while this 
bill was in the process of being drafted a representative of the 
Southeastern Light & Power Co. visited one member of the sub- 
committee and said to him, “If you pass the bill as is we will 
make fertilizers in Birmingham.” 

Why is the Southeastern Light & Power Co. saying, “ We will 
make fertilizers in Birmingham”? Nearer to Birmingham than 
Muscle Shoals, is the vast power of Mitchell Dam, of Martin 
Dam, of Jordan Dam, and other dams owned by them in Ala- 
bama. Why do they not use at least some of that power for 
the manufacture of fertilizers? If this bill passes they will set 
up a little fertilizer plant away from Muscle Shoals, subject to 
none of the limitations as to the manufacture of fertilizer, and 
through that procedure, get their hands on the vast power at 
Muscle Shoals, and deny all benefit from it to the farmers of 
this country. 

What is the American farmer facing to-day in the purchase 
of the nitrogen which he absolutely must have to make his 
crops? There is a very interesting article from the New York 
Times, under date of December 17, 1927. The headlines are: 


NITRATES PARLEY TO BE HELD AT SHA—-GERMANS INVITE NITROGEN IN- 
DUSTRY LEADERS FROM FIVE COUNTRIES ON A MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE— 
HOPE TO PERFECT ENTENTE—AMERICANS, FRENCH, ENGLISH, NORWE- 
GIANS, AND PROBABLY ITALIANS WILL DISCUSS COOPERATION 


The story follows: 


Paris, December 16.—The first International Trade Conference ever 
held upon the high seas will get under way within the next 10 days 
when the leaders of the nitrogen industries of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Norway, and Italy leave Marseilles aboard a 
luxurious private yacht for a three weeks’ cruise on the Mediterranean. 
Heads of the German nitrogen trust, who are promoting the unique 
meeting, hope that an international nitrogen entente will have taken 
definite form by the time the ship returns to the French port. 

The yacht has just been chartered by Herr Bueb. Orders have been 
given to stock it with the finest wines, champagnes, and all the delicacies 
of the season. Nothing will be left undone to make the voyage a happy 
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one. Although a considerable portion of each day will be spent in going 
over the outstanding issues between the various national groups, frequent 
stops will be made at attractive Mediterranean places to relieve the 
strain of the daily sessions. 

It is understood that representatives from all nations mentioned above 
have accepted with the exception of Italy, which is expected to join 
the others in a few days. According to very reliable information, the 
American synthetic nitrogen industry will join the cruise, although 
efforts are being made to give the impression that Americans are not 
participating, since American laws prohibit industries from becoming 
parties to international trade agreements. 

If any additional evidence of Germany's eagerness to create a nitrogen 
trust were lacking, the international ocean meeting supplies that lack. 
The originality of the invitation so intrigued the national groups, it is 
said, that acceptance was almost immediately assured. 

All but half a dozen points have been agreed upon between the respec- 
tive members, but several of these are causing a delay which is irritat- 
ing the Germans. Hence, the idea of transporting all concerned to the 
salubrious atmosphere of the Mediterranean, away from interruptions 
and routine life. 


mo CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. QUIN. I yield the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Now, gentlemen, the article I read 
you was under date of December 17, 1927. 

The Wall Street Journal, under date of June 29, 1929, tells 
of the success of the efforts to form the combine, and says 
World's nitrate combine formed.” The farmer, facing a world 
combine of the nitrogen producers, is here to-day asking that 
Congress make good, as Martin Madden said, the promise that 
the Congress made to him, to give him cheap fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals, And instead of the committee and the leaders 
of this House bringing in a bill that would do this, we find a 
bill here that will inevitably turn the properties over to the 
Power Trust and the Fertilizer Trust. 

If you need any better evidence of what I have said to you, 
I ask you this question: Where to-day are the highly paid lob- 
byists of the Power Trust and the Fertilizer Trust? 

Two years ago, when we brought on the floor of this House 
a bill that required real manufacture of fertilizers at Muscle 
Shoals, those lobbyists filled the gaHeries. They swarmed the 
lobbies of this Capitol. They literally burned up the telegraph 
and telephone lines and the air mail lines sending protests to 
us against the bill. To-day we hear nothing from them, and 
the only thing we see is an advertisement in this morning’s 
Post protesting against the bill; not a letter, not a telegram, not 
a telephone message, not a lobbyist; just an advertisement in 
the morning paper. That advertisement was not meant for in- 
telligent Members of Congress. It was meant for the sucker. 
It is a decoy. Had they been in earnest in their opposition to 
the bill, they would have done what they did two years ago. 
They would have swarmed these lobbies and filled these galleries 
and their seats with their paid agents and their lobbyists. 

What the pending bill does is to find the promised land of 
fertilizer, carry the farmer up on the heights, let him look down 
on this land, but turn the Fertilizer Trust and the Power Trust 
into the promised land rather than the farmer. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ranstey], I yield myself 
15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, charged with the responsibility of framing a bill for the 
practical disposition of Muscle Shoals, labored long and faith- 
fully for three weeks, morning and afternoon, and even on one 
occasion on Sunday. 

The subcommittee was in session trying to draft a practical 
bill. After weeks of consideration, a bill was submitted to the 
full committee, and by that committee virtually approved as 
recommended by the subcommittee. 

The full committee of the Committee on Military Affairs, from 
its organization in January, has been giving hearings to the 
Muscle Shoals proposition, first, at the direction of the chairman 
{Mr. James], who, unfortunately, in the middle of January, be- 
came invalided, to consider the bill proposed by the American 
Cyanamid Co. Hearings continued three and four times each 
week for several weeks in explanation of that legislative leasing 
bill. To you gentlemen I wish to say I could not subscribe to 
that bill, which has been advocated, in a way, if not in toto. by 
the previous speaker [Mr. HILL], because it would have sur- 
rendered absolutely the rights of the Government to one con- 
cern, with only a return of 2 per cent on the Government’s 
investment and with no assurance whatsoever that fertilizer 
would be manufactured after a certain minimum quantity had 
been produced. 
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There are two divergent views as to the operation of Muscle 
Shoals, one presented by the Senate resolution, sponsored by 
Senator Norris, for Government operation. The major premise 
of that proposal is leasing the water power. Fertilizer is a 
minor incident. 

I regard the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwary] 
an expert on this proposition, because he has been studying it 
for years and years. He stated directly on the floor of this 
House that under the Senate resolution not one ounce of fer- 
tilizer would be required to be produced for sale. There are 
provisions providing for experimentation, but the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture say that those experimentations 
could just as well be carried on in Washington as at Muscle 
Shoals. 

I have been in business. During the six years I was last out 
of Congress and during the entire 25 years I have been prac- 
ticing law, I have been giving attention to business affairs. I 
came to the consideration of this project with an open mind, 
unprejudiced whatsoever against the Southland: I have brought 
myself around to a proposition which I believe is in the interest 
of the Southland, If this great water power was in the State 
of Wisconsin I would advocate one proposition, but as this 
great water power is in the midst of the greatest mineral de- 
posits of the country, capable of untold development, I am 
advocating what I sincerely believe is for the best interests of 
the development of the Tennessee Valley. 

I yielded in my opinion as to whether we should require in 
that connection the construction of Cove Creek Dam, a $38,000,- 
000 storage proposition. At the beginning I thought we should 
only utilize the existing plant at Muscle Shoals Dam No, 2 and 
nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2. 

In my study of the question I found that, if we really wanted 
to make Dam No, 2 a practical business proposition, we should 
increase its power twofold by building the Cove Creek Dam 
300 miles up the river, not only increasing the available power 
at Dam No. 2 twofold, but also that at the 11 dams that can 
be constructed between Cove Creek and Dam No. 2 and the 
two dams below Dam No. 2. A letter from Captain Riley, the 
assistant engineer at Florence, in charge of the water-power end 
of this proposition, shows that, with the addition of Cove 
Creek Dam, the present power at all these various dams would 
be increased from 378,000 horsepower to 712,000 horsepower, or 
an increase of 334,000 horsepower; that at Muscle Shoals alone 
with the existing units—because there are only 8 turbines at 
present installed, but there is provision for the installation of 
10 additional turbines—there will be an increase from 88,500 
horsepower to 150,000 horsepower by the building of the Cove 
Creek Dam. The Federal Power Commission has withheld 
authorization for the granting of licenses for construction of 
dams between Cove Creek and Dam No. 2 because they wished 
to know what dispsition Congress was going to make for 
Cove Creek Dam. Under this bill we make it mandatory on 
the lessee or lessees, through a holding corporation, to build 
Cove Creek Dam. 

It was my thought that instead of leasing this Muscle Shoals 
project to one lessee—as was contemplated in the American 
Cyanamid bid—it should be leased to several lessees, and the 
representative of the War Department, who has given more 
consideration to this subject than any other man at the War 
Department, Colonel McMullen, came before the subcommittee 
and justified the proposition I had submitted. I did not wish 
this great power to fall necessarily into the hands of one great 
chemical combination in this country. So we provide for a con- 
tract or contracts of letting. Originally it was limited to con- 
tracts to let and demise, but upon the suggestion of the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cochran], that Henry Ford might 
under the provisions of this leasing proposition come in and 
avail himself of them, and because Henry Ford was driven out 
of competition for this great property, on account of certain 
conditions that were placed upon his leasing proposition by the 
Senate of the United States, I receded and agreed to authorize, 
also, a single contract of letting of all the properties. 

We are now submitting a practical business proposition to 
the Congress and to the country. If I were playing polities, 
my fellow Members, I would vote for the Norris resolution. It 
goes without saying that in my State, government operation is 
popular; but I would be stultifying myself as a Member of this 
House if I voted for something that would advance me po- 
litically, when I know it would not be workable and would not 
be of benefit to the southern country. [Applause]. 

When these big propositions have come before the Congress 
in my service here I have always tried to place myself in the 
position of the people where the project is located. This was 
the position I took in the case of Hetch Hetchy, Calif. I tried 
to view the situation from their standpoint, and I can say 
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sincerely to you southern gentlemen that in this proposal I 
have joined in submitting what I regard, as a Representative of 
this House with some business experience, will do most for the 
development of that great valley, the Tennessee River Valley. 

It is possible to let these properties in individual units, but 
the first thing we lay down as a fundamental, as a postulate in 
the leasing of these properties, is that those properties that are 
adaptable to the manufacture of fertilizer shall be used in the 
production of fertilizer and fertilizer bases. 

What properties does this refer to? Nitrate plant No. 1 was 
constructed during the war and never operated. This plant 
was constructed at an expense of something like $12,000,000 for 
the manufacture of nitrogen ander what is known as the Haber- 
Bosch process. This is the process that to-day is being more 
universally used in the manufacture of fixed nitrogen than any 
other process. 

It is the process used by the American Dye & Chemical Co. 
at Hopewell, It is the process that Germany is using in the 
production of fixed nitrogen. This plant is the minor plant of 
the two that may be used for the manufacture of nitrates. 

The other plant adaptable to the manufacture of nitrogen is 
nitrate plant No. 2, and on that plant the Government has 
spent, including the auxiliary steam power plant, $70,000,000. 
This can only be used for the manufacture of nitrogen by what 
is known as the cyanamide process, and that process, to my 
way of thinking, from the testimony of the experts, including the 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, is an obsolete process. 

Now, what do we do? What do we say to this board that is 
composed of three members, one of whom, bear in mind, shall 
be identified with agriculture? We place one of these eminent 
citizens on this board specifically to look after the interests of 
agriculture and we do not allow any contract of letting to be 
entered into unless two approve of it and on certain conditions 
unless all three agree. We want this man, as far as we can go 
as a practical proposition, to see that the interests of the farm- 
ers and of the farming class are safeguarded in any lease that 
is to be negotiated. 

In laying down the norm of conditions under which this 
board shall operate, we have not laid down conditions that we 
believe will make impossible a lease or leases being entered 
into. How ridiculous it would be for us, as practical legisla- 
tors, to come into this House and offer a proposition with all 
kinds of fanciful provisions in it which secretly we know would 
not result in a lease. But we do provide, as the gentleman from 
Arizona and the gentleman from South Carolina pointed out, 
certain preferential benefits to the lessee of nitrate plant No. 1 
or to the lessee of nitrate plant No. 2. We give them certain 
preferential advantages and safeguard their interests in the 
manufacture of fertilizer, by providing that those plants that 
the leasing board may find to be economically adapted to or 
susceptible of being made economically adapted to the fixation 
of nitrogen shall not be charged with any amortization allow- 
ances in wiping off the valuation of either of those plants. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
minutes additional. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hope the gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. For a question on something the 
gentleman has emphasized. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For a brief question, please. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman called the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the board was required in 
making a lease to have all agree and approve it, but the gen- 
tleman failed to call attention to the fact that this one member 
representing agriculture is not to be consulted in that way when 
it comes to determining whether or not the plants are eco- 
nomically adapted to the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He has the same voice as the other two 
members and he is placed there for the purpose of looking 
after the interests of agriculture. As to the board of three 
provided under the Norris bill, it is not required that any of 
the three shall be men identified with agriculture. Why, that 
bill even hamstrings the board that it creates so that they will 
not be allowed to work more than 150 days in any one year. 
The House does not make any limitation as to the number of 
days this board should exercise its function. 

The board as an initial step is required to appraise the 
properties, individually and in parcels, so as to see, from a 
business standpoini, whether nitrate plant No. 1 is utilizable 
as a separate entity and whether nitrate plant No. 2 is also 
utilizable separately. 

One great objection to the Norris proposition is this: It will 
hold in reserve that great water-power development without any 
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bidders. The testimony of Captain Daley before our committee 
was that there has been no demand from any municipality or 
anybody else except for one small unit of power, too small to 
consider practicable to let. I have a letter from the mayor of 
Nashville in my office, which states that they produce their own 
power. The municipalities in an economic distance, and also 
most industries, are tied up with long-term contracts for the 
power they need. 

The Norris bill would naturally hold the water power in abey- 
ance without any substantial bidder. We provide a practical 
business arrangement for the lease of power, and we also pro- 
vide that the leases for the surplus power to any power-utility 
company for subleting shall not be for a greater term than 10 
years, and that at any two years prior to the expiration of the 
term the contract shall cease if there is demand for such power 
from any State or municipality or any governmental division. 

We have gone the limit to make provision for municipal use 
of this power whenever they apply for its use. We prescribe the 
scale of charges that may be levied to such municipalities and 
governmental bodies, and leave it to the Federal Water Power 
Commission to determine the scale of rates. 

Now, as my time is about coming to a close, I think the expla- 
nation given by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras] of 
this bill, and other members of the subcommittee, leaving out 
the explanation that I haye made for our consideration, justifies 
the action of the acting chairman of the committee in appointing 
the five members to submit a practicable leasing proposition which 
the full committee almost adopted in toto. As the bill is taken 
up under the 5-minute rule, I think Members of the House will 
be convinced as we go along step by step that we have presented 
a most reasonable, practicable proposition from a business stand- 
point for the disposal of this great project that was erected as a 
war project, to be utilized in times of peace for fertilizer produc- 
tion and in times of war for manufacturing explosives, that has 
ever been presented on the floor of the House or considered by 
any Congress, 

I say in closing that this proposition should merit the approval 
of every person who has the welfare of the farmer at heart. 
This bill, er some like it, I hope, will be passed at this session 
of Congress; if it is not, it will not be the fault of the sincere 
Members of the House who want something practical done with 
this great project. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to myself, 

Gentlemen of the committee, this is a sad hour to me—as long 
as we have had this great project under consideration to finally 
come to the point where the United States Congress seems ready 
to surrender this great governmental activity—turn it over to 
the aggregation of combined wealth. 

Every bill that we have had before has endeavored to sustain 
the original intent of the national defense act, but this, my 
friends, could not receive my vote on the committee nor can I 
support it here. 

It is not because my heart is not in the project of Muscle 
Shoals, it is not because I believe that the people of the 
United States are going to be benefited by this bill, but because, 
in my judgment, the United States is going to surrender its 
most valuable asset in the South and allow the plunderers and 
exploiters to take charge of it for the next 50 years. 

We had a measure placed before our committee that came 
from the Senate—the Norris resolution—that provided that the 
Government of the United States should keep its hands on this 
$167,000,000 project and manufacture fertilizer in time of 
peace to be sent out to the farmers throughout the United 
States and agricultural colleges, and to manufacture nitrates 
to go into the soil to produce crops; and the excess surplus 
power to be distributed to farms and municipalities and indus- 
try in that section under the control of the Federal Government. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, of which I have had the 
honor to be a member for the last 17 years, had its subcommittee 
ready to report with an alternative proposition the Norris 
resolution with the lease proposition, and the Republican lead- 
ers in control of this House said, “No; you can not bring that 
out.” 

And you have that makeshift bill here to-day under this rule, 
where you are not permitted to vote for the Norris resolution, 
but you first must vote down this bill reported under the name 
of Norris for this House to consider. After it is voted down, 
then the House can vote up or down the Norris resolution, the 
only phase of the matter that can possibly pass the Senate of 
the United States. It passed the Senate by a majority of over 
2 to 1 and yet it is ignored by this House. Let us see what 
we are doing. The United States gave away millions on top of 
millions of dollars in grants of land to the railroad corpora- 
tions. The United States has parted from all its ownership in 
oil, coal, gold, silver, lead, copper, minerals. All of its timber is 
gone, and the last thing that we have left in all the Southland 
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is the water power of the Tennessee Valley, 1,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours, lying dormant in that great southern valley, that ought 
to be kept and preserved for the people of that section of the 
country. And by this bill it is proposed to be turned over to 
whom? Do you know that the electrie-energy corporations are 
controlled by a shareholding corporation? The Electric Bond & 
Share Co. of New York controls practically every one of the 
power companies of the South. It controls some throughout the 
Middle West. It controls some in the East. All of that section 
of the country down there is dominated by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., and I am informed that its shareholders are prac- 
tically over across the Atlantic Ocean in Europe. Yet this Con- 
gress proposes to surrender this great right that now belongs to 
the Government for private interests to exploit and hold our 
people down for years to come. 

My friends, this is not idle talk. I put before you these 
figures that you see on this chart. There you can see the differ- 
ence between a municipally owned plant and a privately owned 
plant. We have all kinds of plants in the United States, and 
this shows a comparison with that in Ontario, Canada. During 
the year 1925 in the United States it cost 11.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour as against 6.1 mills in Ontario, and, in 1928, you have the 
figures, 13.4 mills in the United States and 6 mills in Ontario. 
Do you people all believe that the people are getting a square 
deal? Some say that taxation is the cause. Do you know that 
right down here in this territory where Muscle Shoals is located 
we have power companies operating? In the State of Missis- 
sippi, from which I have the honor to come, we have the Missis- 
sippi Power Co., an ally of the Alabama Power Co., and we 
have the Mississippi Power & Light Co. from Arkansas and 
Louisiana. All of them, the Tennessee companies, the Georgia 
companies, and those that I have named and the Florida com- 
panies, are owned and controlled by the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., of New York; and when you gentlemen yote to turn this 
power over to this sort of a commission you are turning it over 
to the Electric Bond & Share Co., to be handled by its agents 
and subsidiaries in that section of the country. Our power 
companies down there are about as honorable as any in the 
United States. In Mississippi and Alabama they have good men 
at the head of them, but they are in the exploiting game. They 
are not there for their health. Some people say, and these 
power companies have said, that municipalities can not run 
their own light plant and furnish current as cheaply as the 
exploiting power company can. 

Mr. ARENTZ. What do the figures mean on the chart? 

Mr. QUIN. They mean the cost of electricity per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Mr. ARENTZ. To whom? To the buyer of electricity for 
lighting a home or for a factory with tremendous power? 

Mr. QUIN. It is the general average for all. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Wholesale or retail? 

Mr. QUIN. Every kind of connection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I know; but in Washington we pay 11 or 12 
cents, and this is mills that the gentleman is speaking of here. 

Mr. QUIN. Yes; I know that. I am giving you the average 
cost, and you see the profit from the charge made in bills 
to customers. Huntsville, Ala., is within about 20 miles of 
Muscle Shoals. Here is a bill from a wagon company down 
there for power furnished it—12,700 kilowatt-hours—and the 
cost was $322 for one month. That bill was sent to different 
cities where the plants are municipally owned, and they said 
that they would furnish the exact amount of kilowatt-hours for 
the following figures: Jacksonville, Fla., there would be a saving 
on that bill of $74.75. In Seattle, Wash., with water and coal, 
$140 difference. In Springfield, III., there is a difference of 
$118.45, and that is by coal. Jamestown, N. Y., coal, there is a 
difference of $31. At Los Angeles, Calif., water, there is a 
difference of $142.50. At Cleveland, Ohio, coal, there is a dif- 
ference of $7.50, that much cheaper. At Tacoma, Wash., it is 
$179 cheaper. This is per month. 

These are figures on the same scale submitted as to what the 
rate would be. And yet people will argue on this floor here 
now that the water power in this country can not reduce rates. 
They claim here, from the arguments submitted, that this proj- 
ect in Alabama can not successfully be operated except by some 
private party concerned. 

This great Government in its distress originated the dams. 
It paid $167,000,000 of the people’s money. We have two great 
plants there now, with a great dam, and water going to waste; 
and under the Norris bill this water is to be turned into power 
by the Government. 

Under the project that is put out in the bill by the Committee 
on Military Affairs what is proposed? It is proposed that Mr, 
Hoover, President of the United States, is to appoint a com- 
mission, not to be confirmed by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, but a commission to do what? To go down 
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there and see whether the plant is feasible or adaptable to 


make fertilizer. If it is not, they are the men to determine that. 
If they decide that they can not make fertilizer, this power is 
turned loose. To whom? It will be turned over to the Ala- 
bama Power Co, If the maximum amount of fertilizer specified 
in the bill were manufactured, it would not be a drop in the 
bucket. 

Now, I have nothing against any power company; but there 
is every reason on earth why we, as Representatives of the 
American people, should see to it that the Government of the 
United States is protected and that the people who own this 
property, the taxpayers of the country, shall be protected by this 
Congress. It was enacted in the national defense act that this 
power is to be used in time of peace to make fertilizer and in 
time of war to make explosives, gunpowder, and so forth, to 
carry on war. Yet this bill, which the committee has brought 
out, wholly rejects the needs of the Government. 

Is there necessity for this plant to be operated? We have 
tried to get bidders all over the country. Here is one chance 
to make nitrates, ready to go on the soil to produce crops. 
Here is one chance to be a lasting competitor against the Chilean 
Nitrate Trust to make nitrates. Are you going to turn this 
great project over to private interests, or are you going to stand 
by the Government of-the United States and the farmers of this 
country and the taxpayers? Your vote on this measure will 
pass judgment on us as to whether or not we propose to allow 
the people to be exploited by a few; whether or not this great 
Government will surrender and supinely say, “ We are helpless.” 

All these years Muscle Shoals has been going to waste, yet pri- 
vate industry everywhere is prospering. Muscle Shoals, con- 
trolling the key to the valley of the Tennessee River, and that 
place yonder, Cove Creek, are in your custody to take charge 
of. That is in the Tennessee Valley. All the power will be 
subject to the private lessee after you turn it over to him. In 
addition to that, the State of Tennessee will get that dam back 
at the end of 50 years if it wants to. The Government is sur- 
rendering up its rights to the State of Tennessee to possess all 
power that is in that valley. The worst that the Norris bill does 
is to turn over in compensation and damages to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee 5 per cent of the money for their water- 
power rights. 

You propose, under this miserable bill that you have brought 
out here, to slap the Government in the face and say that after 
one or two or three or several lessees have used this plant for a 
number of years the State of Tennessee can take charge of the 
Cove Creek Dam. 

What do you think of the scheme under this bill whereby 
Muscle Shoals can have one lessor to manufacture one thing 
and another to manufacture something else, and some fellow 
over there pretending to make a little fertilizer? That is what 
you are going to have, and with that the power that is sent 
all oyer throughout this country to consumers at a high price. 

You need not fool yourselves as to what is in this bill, I 
want to say that the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. DoucLAs] 
did not try to fool you. He told you that the commissioners 
under this bill had the right to say whether it is feasible or 
adaptable to the manufacture of fertilizer. You know what 
will happen. The President of the United States was vested 
with power to build these dams to manufacture fertilizer. 

When we had the bill before the special committees of the 
House and Senate the Secretary of Commerce and his staff told 
us that we could not make fertilizer down there. So now we 
haye come to the point where the original scheme to make nitro- 
gen ready to go on the soil is about all we can expect from that 
plant. Every kilowatt of power there should be used in the 
manufacture of nitrogen ready to go on the soil to make crops, 
and in that I believe the President of the United States agrees, 
8 ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. QUIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Is it possible to amend this bill now so as to 
use this power for the manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. QUIN. All I know is that the leaders of this House said 
to us to-day that you could not make a motion to amend this 
bill and offer a substitute. 

We can not tell under this rule what can be done, and if the 
committee would bring out a bill, and this kind of a rule came 
in, how do you expect to get justice at this late hour, except to 
kill this bill outright and then bring the Norris resolution be- 
fore the House, amend it, and send it to the Senate so that we 
can get legislation agreed to and send it to the President. The 
President of this Republic must realize the necessity of some- 
thing being done in a proper manner with that great project. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. If this bill is voted down, then the Norris 
resolution is before the House. Can we amend the Norris bill 
under the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. QUIN. I think we can. In my judgment, the people of 
the United States have had enough of the influence of great 
wealth playing its part in this legislation. 

Is there a man before me who doubts the powers of aggrega- 
tions and combinations of capital? Is there a man before me 
who doubts that great campaign funds are contributed by the 
special privilege group of public service corporations? For 
instance, take the contributions of the great captains of indus- 
try, the industrial power companies of this country in the last 
presidential election. They extended all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. Go to the records and see what 
those men have done, and whether or not they are using any 
influence in this Congress. Our people must sit supinely down 
and be run over. The poor helpless men who really make this 
country of ours, are bound and helpless. The combinations of 
wealth stand up and kick them down. Now, we come at this 
critical time and ask the Members of this House, with their 
eyes wide open, to say whether or not the Government, the tax- 
payers, the men and women who operate the Government by 
paying its taxes, are to be further exploited by turning over 
this great Government activity to exploiters and plunderers. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. YON. What is the situation in the present operation of 
Muscle Shoals? Is it not a lease proposition already? 

Mr. QUIN. We have nothing down there except the right to 
sell power to the Alabama Power Co. It has been that way 
ever since we finished that dam, and it is going to continue to 
be that way unless the Congress of the United States recog- 
nizes its duty to the people. You understand that in that par- 
ticular section there should be some development. With all of 
the latent power in the Tennessee Valley, Cove Creek, and the 
Clinch River, 11 or 12 dams should be constructed and that 
power put into industry throughout that section, but it is 
bound up, helpless right now, because of the selfish greed of 
the power interests and those allied with them. 

Mr, YON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield further. 

We can not hope to have anything done except by the votes 
of the Representatives of the people in this House. Are we 
going to get them? Are we going to continue to grope around 
and say, “No, we can not do it because I am against Govern- 
ment operation“? Do you not know the Government already owns 
that land? The Government already owns that big dam? The 
Government already owns great nitrate factories down there, 
which we call No. 2 and No. 1, that were built under the stress 
of war? It is already a Government activity. Now, what is the 
Government to do? The Government has the money and it has 
the machinery. It can employ talent and men to start operating 
that plant to make nitrogen for the soil, to make nitrogen for 
the farmer so as to cut down the price which we have to pay in 
that section of the country. 

The fertilizer factorics say “ We can get nitrogen.” This is 
not in conflict with the interests of any factory. This output 
down there would be to make nitrogen that is necessary to make 
fertilizer. We propose to have nitrogen in form and shape, 
ready to put on the soil to grow cotton and corn and wheat and 
vegetables and all kinds of crops. All that the fertilizer fac- 
tories need, if they do not get their nitrogen from Chile, is to 
get it from the Government at Muscle Shoals. I ask those men 
in common honesty, “ How does that interfere with any fertilizer 
factory?” According to what I saw happen on this floor once 
before, we can not make all of the finished fertilizer down there, 
but you can make nitrogen, and you can make phosphoric acid. 
You can make the stuff that makes plant food and let the farm- 
ers haye it and let the fertilizer factories have it, and yet men 
will sit down and cry all day about the Government going into 
business. 

The Government is already in some kinds of business. Ever 
since I was born we have been attending to the post-office busi- 
ness. The Government of the United States sends a letter clear 
down to Beartown, clear over to Sunny Hill. It carries parcel 
post. It will carry a package of 100 pounds in weight all the 
way from Washington to Mississippi or Alabama or Florida, 
and yet some Member will get up and complain about the Gov- 
ernment being in business, when we simply ask that this $167,- 
000,000 which we have standing idle down there shall be put 
into operation for the benefit of the farmers of this country. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman is an important Member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. I have heard it said with what 
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appeared to be some degree of assurance, that the President 
would not sign the Norris bill if it were passed. Has the gen- 
tleman any information about that? 

Mr. QUIN. If the gentleman does not know the President 
any better than I do, you can go and see your man Huston 
from Tennessee. [Applause and laughter.] Mr. Huston has 
done everything he could to keep Muscle Shoals from being 
operated by the Government. 

Mr. BYRNS. I want to disclaim that he is my man, 

Mr. QUIN. I want you to understand that the records over 
there in the Senate show that that gentleman and some cor- 
porations up here in New York, which have been trying to get 
Muscle Shoals for the last five years, have, in my judgment, 
acted in a strangely undercover manner. 

For all these years they have been collecting all that money 
and trying to ram through this Congress a scheme to rob the 
American people. I just ask you men, is that the way we pro- 
pose to vote in this Congress? These lobbyists have hounded the 
gentleman from South Carolina and gentlemen in other sections 
of the South in an endeavor to get them to yote for their bill, 
so that they might continue to plunder and rob the people of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two additional 
minutes. Is it possible that the honest men and women of this 
country are still going to be exploited? Is it possible that brave 
men who stand ready to do their duty day and night for the 
people of this Republic will now surrender and say we are 
going to turn all of the Muscle Shoals activities over to private 
interests so that they may plunder and exploit the men and 
women of this country? Is it possible we are going to allow 
them to continue to rob and plunder the man behind the plow 
or the poor woman with a sunbonnet out in the field sowing 
seed in the morning, and with a hoe cultivating cotton or a 
vegetable garden, then going home and cooking the meal at 12 
o'clock, then working until dark, then getting supper, going to 
bed, getting up the next morning and going to work? It is that 
class of people who will be robbed if this bill is enacted. Are 
you going to continue that? Are you going to let these exploiters 
keep on robbing and plundering the poor people of this country? 
These exploiters who make 30 and 50 per cent through the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. of New York. They are robbing the 
man behind the plow, and are you going to vote that way? You 
men are going on record as to whether you are for the people 
or whether you are for organized greed, these third-story 
burglars who have been going over the United States for all 
these years plundering and exploiting the toilers, both women 
and men, in every section of our Republic. Now is the time 
for us to stand up and say where we are. Are we on the side 
of the poor, the humble, the hard-working and honest citizens of 
this Republic or are we for the big interests who plunder, rob, 
and exploit the people by day and night? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. RANSLET. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 

gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. COCHRAN]. 
Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, on April 8 the Senate sent to the 
House its Resolution 49 and asked that the House join in it, 
to the end that it become law. That resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and it was not lightly turned 
aside. Careful consideration was given to it, and because it 
seems to have been neglected in the discussion to-day I desire to 
call a few of its provisions to your attention. 

In the first place, the committee differed with the resolution 
in principle, for it provided for the Government operation of the 
properties and facilities at Muscle Shoals. I may say that 
almost all of us do not believe in that principle, for we believe 
that the function of government is to govern and not place 
itself in competition with any of its citizens. 

The best argument against Government operation is Muscle 
Shoals itself. The evidence before the committee is to the 
effect that private interests offered to construct the Wilson 
Dam and its power units for $19,000,000, and the Government 
at the same time, with the same labor and material costs, con- 
structed it at an expense of $47,000,000. 

The Senate resolution creates the Muscle Shoals Corporation 
of the United States. It sets up three directors, with no 
qualifications other than a profession of faith in the feasibility 
of the proposition. Its board of directors appoints a general 
manager, and the general manager appoints two assistant man- 
agers, by and with the consent of the board, The corporation 
is not bound to the production of a single pound of fertilizer. 
So far as nitrate plants No. 1 and No. 2 are concerned, it is 
bound only to experiment with them. With regard to the 
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power plant it is bound only to sell the power, giving preference 
to States, counties, and municipalities, and then permitting the 
sale of this power to private interests for resale at a profit for 
periods of 10 years at a time. 

If we examine the bill, the most important function of this 
corporation is the construction of another immense power 
proposition at Muscle Shoals, 300 miles up the river at Cove 
Creek. That is an immense construction. Its flowage area 
will cover 60,000 acres of land. Towns and municipalities will 
have to be removed and churches, schools, houses and ceme- 
teries, railroads, public roads, and bridges; and this dam will 
have to be constructed, and generating units installed to pro- 
duce 200,000 horsepower per year. 

This Government corporation would be authorized to con- 
struct transmission lines. It is estimated that this dam and 
the generating units will cost $40,000,000. A transmission line 
from Cove Creek to Muscle Shoals, 300 miles, it is estimated, 
will cost $9,000,000 more. 

When I look at the duty of this corporation to construct a 
power project at Cove Creek much larger than the greatest 
amount of primary power than can be produced at Muscle 
Shoals after the construction of the Cove Creek Dam, I am 
wondering which is the power bill, the Senate bill or the House 
amendment. 

The Senate bill carries an authorization of $10,000,000, with 
$2,000,000 of the $10,000,000 to be expended this year in the 
commencement of construction at Coye Creek. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I find the gentleman has not al- 
ways been opposed to the Government constructing dams, be- 
cause he voted for a large dam in the West costing many more 
millions, and voted against recommitting the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania. I will say that is an en- 
tirely different proposition. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I see. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania, These are a few of the rea- 
sons which induced the House Committee on Military Affairs 
unanimously to pass over the Senate resolution and to appoint 
a subcommittee of five to draft a Muscle Shoals bill. 

This is not a leasing bill in the sense that it writes a lease. 
It simply authorizes a board of three to negotiate a lease upon 
certain principles and under certain limitations enumerated. 
This board of three would be appointed by the President, and 
without the consent and approval of the Senate, because it is 
a temporary board, expiring the ist of December, 1931. 

The first duty of this board is to organize, then to cause an 
appraisement to be made, then to advertise for bids for the 
leasing of Muscle Shoals. It is authorized to enter into one or 
more leases, I believe that in the end one lease will be con- 
summated. I believe it is wise that multiple leases may be con- 
summated, because it places in competition with the large inter- 
ests able to make a single lease, a number of smaller lessees; 
but it is immaterial to the success of the project whether one 
lease or multiple leases be entered into, because if multiple 
leases are entered into there is a provision in this substitute bill 
requiring all lessees to join in a holding corporation for the 
allocation of the power among the several lessees and fixing the 
prices to be paid for it. So that under this bill we have the 
benefit of competition and arrive at the same end whether 
originally we have one lease or multiple leases. 

The power is the greatest value here. The bill provides, in 
its final section, that the power can not be leased unless at the 
same time or prior thereto leases are or have been negotiated 
for the production of fertilizer. 

Every watt of the power there is dedicated to the production 
of fertilizer, and, those needs being supplied, the power next is 
to be allocated to States, counties, and municipalities. Up to 
this point the disposition of the surplus power, under the sub- 
stitute bill, is identical with its disposition under the Norris 
bill. Under the Norris bill at this point the power could be 
sold to private power-distributing companies, but under the 
substitute bill it must next be sold to industry, ferroalloy and 
chemical industries; and, those demands being satisfied, it may 
be sold to private power-distributing companies for the identi- 
cal time for which it could be sold under the Norris bill, the 
only difference being that under the Norris bill a contract to a 
private power-distributing company can be canceled upon two 
years’ notice, and under the substitute bill two years prior to 
the expiration of a 10-year lease any company having a prior 
right could step in and take the power away at the expiration 
of the two years from the private power-distributing companies. 

It is said that this bill departs from principles that have 
been heretofore enunciated by the commitree and by the Con- 
gress. It might be sufficient to say in answer that it is perhaps 
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wise after 10 years of failure to depart from at least some of 
those principles which have not succeeded. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, at the outset of my remarks I desire to con- 
gratulate the Rules Committee on the wisdom of the liberal rule 
that it has reported for the consideration of this very important 
legislation. In view of the tremendous magnitude and national 
importance of this measure, to have considered it under suspen- 
sion or under an arbitrary rule that would have limited debate 
and barred amendments would have been a very serious mis- 
take for those charged with the responsibility of leadership and 
legislation. 

The Muscle Shoals problem has been the most abstruse and 
obtuse question that has challenged the consideration of the 
Congress for Many years. For a decade we have had Muscle 
Shoals with us, and it seems to me that our failure to solve the 
Muscle Shoals problem is a serious reflection upon our ability 
to function as a legislative body. 

There can be but two explanations for our failure to dispose 
of this question; we are either impotent to act, or we deliber- 
ately do not want to act; and either horn of the dilemma is 
indeed a sad commentary upon this body which we are accus- 
tomed to preclaim the greatest legislative agency in the world. 

It is a well-known fact that the development of the Muscle 
Shoals program will make the area contiguous thereto the great- 
est hydroelectric region in the world. And it has been suggested 
that peradventure a certain section or certain sections of this 
country are apprehensive lest they may suffer industriai loss if 
this program is consummated. I can not believe that such a 
selfish and sordid sentiment could actuate any Member of this 
body from whatever section he may come. Such an unpatriotic 
motive is unworthy of any man or woman fit to occupy a seat 
in this Chamber. It is perhaps true that the proposed develop- 
ment will ultimately make the Tennessee River Valley a veri- 
table industrial Ruhr, but what patriotic American does not 
rejoice to see any section of his country prosper? After all, 
we are all Americans and all for America. 

When Members of Congress from the East, North, and South 
voted millions upon millions for the irrigation and reclamation 
of the arid lands of the West, a thought of local benefit or dis- 
advantage did not occur to them. The interior States derive no 
direct benefit from the great Panama Canal, yet in a spirit of 
national pride and to promote and secure the general welfare 
they unhesitatingly voted the necessary appropriation to con- 
struct it. Along with a large majority of the membership of 
the House, I voted for the Boulder Dam project because I con- 
sidered it a meritorious proposition that would mean much for 
the development of the great Southwest, realizing at the time 
that no direct benefit would inure to me or my Constituency 
therefrom. 

And now we of the South come to you in the same spirit and 
on the same hypothesis, and appeal to your high sense of patriot- 
ism and ask you to divest yourself of any personal interest or 
prejudice, if you have such, and unite with us in the passage of 
a measure that will finally and forever settle a question that 
has agitated the American people for the past 10 years, and pro- 
vide for a development that will employ thousands of people and 
add untold millions to the wealth of this great Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not so much concerned as to the form 
that may be employed as I am about the result and the sub- 
stance. While as a general proposition I have always been op- 
posed to Government ownership and operation, I recognize that 
there is a great deal of merit in the measure that has passed 
the Senate on this subject. In view of the fact that the Cove 
Creek Dam is to be used primarily as a storage proposition to 
aid navigation and flood control, but chiefly to increase the pri- 
mary power on projects below, I believe this great dam should 
be built by the Government so that no complications can pos- 
sibly arise in the future as to its instant control, if necessary. 
It is a well-known fact that the Cove Creek Dam, if employed 
exclusively as a hydroelectric project, could be made one of the 
largest and most powerful in the world, but we all recognize 
that its greatest value consists in its possibilities as a contri- 
bution to flood control, navigation, and its auxiliary importance 
to hydroelectric development downstream. It has been con- 


servatively estimated that Cove Creek will double the primary 
power at all the dams now existing or that may hereafter be 
built below on the Tennessee from Cove Creek to Cairo. 

As I said before, Mr. Chairman, I think we should cease hag- 
gling over the method of disposing of Muscle Shoals and seri- 
ously and sincerely set about the solution of this problem. We 
realize that there are two schools of thought in the Congress on 
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this subject that are as diametrical to each other as the east is 
te the west—the private-ownership and the Government-owner- 
ship groups. And as practical men and women it must be appar- 
ent to us that to get together and solve and eliminate this hectic 
problem, we must approach it in a spirit of “give and take.” 
It would be worse than folly for us to pass a bill here that we 
know in advance will have absolutely no chance of favorable 
consideration at the other end of the Capitol. Such procedure 
will be simply child’s play—hollow mockery of “the purest ray 
serene.” Therefore, I think we should pass the pending bill 
with some more or less minor, yet material, amendments, with 
the Senate bill as an alternative. There can be no sound objec- 
tion to this if your professions are bona fide. If this leasing bill 
is sound in principle and workable, there will never be oceasion 
to resort to the alternative. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the objection of some gen- 
tlemen to this alternative plan betrays a lack of good faith on 
their part. Why, gentlemen, if your bill is wise and practical, 
what have you to fear? On the contrary, if it is not wise and 
practical, and if its terms can not be carried into effect, in the 
interest of the people of the South and the Government itself, 
the other method should have the right of way. If you are 
really sincere in wishing to dispose of the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion, let us approach the subject with candor and without equiv- 
ocation, and with some degree of sympathy. The proposition is 
clear and clean-cut, and you can not dodge the issue. 

Picture to-day a gigantic plant representing $150,000.000 of 
the people's money that has been idle ever since its compietion 
more than five years ago, with some of the units rapidly disin- 
tegrating due to neglect, and with hundreds of thousands of 
horsepower going to waste that could be such a blessing, but due 
to congressional indifference or impotency, of no benefit whatso- 
eyer to mankind. Picture a great river system, the beantiful 
Tennessee and her tributaries, teeming with undeveloped water 
power. Picture thousands of unemployed petitioning the Con- 
gress of the United States to harness the tremendous and all but 
fabulous forces of this great river to the end that industry may 
spring up and give employment and afford happiness and con- 
tentment to the people. This is the situation presented by the 
Muscle Shoals problem to-day. 

While the people who reside within the area adjacent to this 
great project are aroused to a tremendous intensity by the 
prospect of action at this session of the Congress, this is by 
no means a matter of local interest.. The patience of the people 
of the whole Nation has been taxed to the breaking point by 
the inaction or the indifference of the Congress to this problem. 
And now shall Uncle Sam emulate the example of the dog in 
the manger by taking the very selfish attitude of refusing to 
do this job himself nor permitting private capital to do it? 
This is the situation in its final analysis. 

Another objectionable feature in the pending bill is the un- 
necessarily long time limit allowed the commission in which to 
negotiate the lease provided for. It seems to me that six 
months from the passage of the bill ought to be sufficient—12 
months would certainly be ample. And if the commission at 
the expiration of the 12 months shall not have consummated the 
lease contemplated, then the Government should proceed under 
the Senate alternative. — 

Mr. Chairman, in my humble judgment, this question would 
have been settled long ago but for outside interference. We 
have assigned one excuse after another for not acting in the 
past, but the fact remains that Congress has had less to do 
with this legislation than any other that has ever come before 
it. We have exhausted our alibis and we are now confronted 
by the naked, unvarnished, and grim-visaged specter of plain 
duty. Will we function or shall we by our own failure to act 
admit that the Congress of the United States is in reality not 
an independent, potent, and responsible body. 

Mr. Chairman, the burden and responsibility for this legisla- < 
tion is on the party in power, and I desire to remind my Re- 
publican friends that if this Congress fails to dispose of the 
Muscle Shoals question its blood will be upon our hands. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman,-how much time is 
left to this side? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL]. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I share deeply the anxiety felt by those who desire an 
early settlement of the Muscle Shoals question, but I do not 
think that we should allow haste at this late hour to be the 
sole controlling infiuence in our actions. 

The plain truth is that the country should understand that 
there will be no Muscle Shoals legislation during this session 
of Congress, I am sorry this is the case, but Members of the 
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House understand this fully. I am sorry that those who are 
responsible for what is to be done at this session of Congress 
did not bring forward legislation dealing with the Muscle 
Shoals problem at the beginning of the session. Muscle Shoals 
legislation lies at the threshhold of the farm problem in this 
country, which the country has been told the Congress was 
called into extraordinary session to solve. During all these 
long months no plan has been put forward by the adminis- 
tration to end the matter. No constructive suggestion has been 
made; nothing has been said save to object to plans proposed. 

Now, I can not bring myself to support this bill as reported by 
the Military Affairs Committee of the House. I should like to 
read, but time will not permit, the act under which this project 
was inaugurated. It was made one project; the only division 
contemplated was that the project should be devoted to prepara- 
tion for war when necessary and for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer for the benefit of agriculture in time of peace. 

If we separate this property as is proposed in this bill, the 
cause of agriculture will be forgotten in two years and the bene- 
fits of this great project, inaugurated in the interest of agricul- 
ture, will be forever lost. It will be a betrayal of our trust if 
we attempt to divert that project from the purpose for which it 
was originally deyoted and for which the initial appropriation 
was made. KJ 

Oh, they say that the Norris bill is only an experiment and 
therefore we should support the bill reported by the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

So far as I am concerned, I am not wedded to any particular 
bill. I have voted for whatever measures have been brought 
here, so long as they have adhered to the fundamental purpose 
of the original act which provided for the development at Muscle 
Shoals. The Norris bill adheres to that purpose, because it 
keeps the property in the hands of the Government and to be 
used for national defense and for the production of fertilizers. 

Oh, they say it only provides for experiments. Suppose it 
does, So long as the Government holds and operates the plant 
there is not the same need for a specific contract as to how much 
fertilizers should be manufactured. There is no need for the 
Government to contract or enter into guaranties with itself. 
But it is a different matter if the project is to be turned over to 
private control. Of course, it will require several years to 
develop the property to its full capacity. 

Every offer we had contemplated that it would take a year 
before they could manufacture fertilizer by any process at 
Muscle Shoals. But, after all, the bill before us is nothing 
more than an experiment and carries the implication that it 
can not succeed. I defy any lawyer in the House to say that 
it is more than an experiment. It is worse than the Norris 
experiment, because this bill carries with it the suggestion to 
private owners to whom it is to be leased that they can not 
carry out their part of the contract, and then gives them a way 
to escape enforcement of the contract. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It is an invitation. 

Mr. STEAGALL. An invitation; yes, a suggestion and an 
invitation. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is my intention to vote for this leasing bill, but I sin- 
cerely hope that during its consideration, and before it is 
passed by the House, it will carry the provisions of the Norris 
bill as a condition that if there should be a failure upon the 
part of the board provided in this bill to effect a lease, then the 
Norris bill should go into effect and Muscle Shoals property de- 
yeloped in that way. It is a very difficult proposition for all to 
agree on Muscle Shoals legislation, and at the beginning of this 
session our committee began to study just what would be done. 
There was a vote on whether or not we would take up the 
Norris bill which was before us, and as one of the very small 
minority I voted for the Norris bill, because I thought amend- 
ments could be made to it that would probably make it accept- 
able to the Executive, but I saw and heard later that we would 
not be fortunate if we passed it or a bill from the committee 
like the Norris bill in getting a rule for its consideration; 
whereas, if a leasing bill were reported from the committee there 
would be a better chance to have it considered by this Congress. 

It was the judgment of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs that there should be substituted for the Norris bill, 
which passed the Senate on April 2, providing for Government 
operation of the Muscle Shoals properties, a leasing plan with 
the creation of a board of three, after an appraisal of the 
properties, to negotiate and entertain proposals for the develop- 
ment of these properties. All three of this board would have 
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to agree and require a bond effective for five years, the lease 
would be in full force and binding upon the United States pro- 
vided it met with the approval of the President. 

It was in 1916 that the President was authorized and empow- 
ered by the Congress to proceed to provide for the manufacture 
of nitrates and fertilizers. Muscle Shoals was the site recom- 
mended to the President by a commission because of its great 
water power and other natural resources. With the declaration 
of war there were soon gigantic efforts made to build the dam 
to harness the water power, steam power plants, nitrate plants, 
and a town to house the workers. Just before the armistice, 
nitrate plant No. 2 was completed sufficiently to start operation, 
which was continued for a sufficient length of time to demon- 
strate that it would produce the ammonium nitrate in the quan- 
tities it was designed to produce. Since then these great plants 
have been closed, but both buildings and machinery have been 
kept in good condition. 

The problem of disposition or development of Muscle Shoals 
has been before the Congress without final solution for many 
years. The Ford offer was accepted by the House but failed to 
pass the Senate. Our committee has used it as a yardstick when 
other offers were being considered, but having "failed to get 
offers which were acceptable and after many attempts were 
made by special committees and commissions, the Congress in 
1928 passed the bili named the Norris bill providing for Govern- 
ment operation. It was presented to the President for his 
approval, but it was given a pocket veto, which did not require 
him to give the reasons why. 

In this bill providing for the leasing of the properties by the 
board for guidance in negotiations with interested parties for 
a contract there are given the details of the general principles 
and special requirements of the Muscle Shoals development, 
which are to be followed in the contract so that it may comply 
with the wishes of the Congress. The leasing board is author- 
ized in entering into a contract, in no case the length of time 
to exceed 50 years, to turn over the properties which include 
the Wilson Dam and other properties described; the authority 
to exercise the right of eminent domain necessary for the main- 
tenance and construction of trackage and transmission lines. It 
is required that in the properties which can be used in the 
processes in the manufacturing of fertilizer bases or fertilizer 
there must be, within three years and six months, manufac- 
tured annually an acceptable plant food containing the proper 
amount of nitrogen; that there shall be increases each year, 
depending upon the market demands, until the maximum pro- 
duction capacity of the plants is reached, using the plants which 
are best adapted to the most efficient methods of fixation of 
nitrogen; that when the unsold supply falls below 2,500 tons of 
fixed nitrogen, production should be increased; that a labora- 
tory research shall be maintained to determine how to produce 
a better grade of fertilizer at a lower price; that the sale of 
the fertilizers shall not exceed 8 per cent profit and costs will 
include amount paid for rent, not over 6 per cent on invested 
capital, and no allowance for royalty of any patent, patent 
right, or patented process, if already interested, but if such is 
bought to reduce cost of fertilizer it will be proper item of cost; 
that two productive engineers representing the Government and 
lessee and selection of certified accountants by them for ascer- 
taining proper cost of fertilizer, this expense to be included in 
costs; that allowance of credit against cost of production be 
allowed for profit on sale of electricity sold during temporary 
suspension of plants and also not over 50 per cent of the profit 
for sale of electricity if it is developed that less is needed in 
the process; that preference in sales will be given to, first, 
farmers and cooperators, second, to States or State agencies; 
that primary and secondary power shall not be sold to any per- 
son or corporation for use in fixation of nitrogen or manufacture 
of fertilizers if associated in any way with fixing or maintain- 
ing noncompetitive process for nitrogen or nitrogen products; 
that annual payments to the United States for term of lease in 
a sum which at 4 per cent per annum compounded over 50 years 
would insure the United States of the appraised valuation of 
the properties, except no payments are to be made to amortize 
the appraised valuation of the two nitrate plants so long as 
they or either of them are used by lessee for fixation of nitrogen 
for fertilizers; that the rental for the use of the properties 
leased is to be paid by the lessee when and in amounts as the 
board shall determine fair and reasonable; that there will be 
an equitable allocation of surplus power among States within 
economic transmission distance, the sale and equitable alloca- 
tion of primary or secondary power to those States, counties, 
municipalities, and political subdivisions as may make demand 
and agree to pay a reasonable price, the contract for the sale of 
the power not to exceed 10 years; that nitrate plants, the build- 
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ings and equipment installed for the production of nitric acid 
by the acidation of ammonia and for the production of ammo- 
nium nitrate for ammonia and nitric acid shall be maintained 
in good condition, rendy for immediate operation in the event 
of war, and the Secretaries of War and Agriculture, or their 
representatives, will have access to the operations of the plants 
and laboratories; that the right of temporary recapture is given 
to the Government in event of war and damages will be paid 
to the lessee, the amount to be fixed by the Court of Claims; 
that in the event of failure of the lessee to comply with the 
terms of the lease the Government is given the right to make 
permanent recapture by instituting proceedings by the Attorney 
General, except as to the Cove Creek Dam when constructed. 

Cove Creek Dam: Particular attention is called to section 2, 
in which the construction of a dam in and across Clinch River, 
approximately 8 miles north of Clinton, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, upon the dam site known as Cove Creek, shall be re- 
quired by the terms of any lease. In the final report made by 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, on the Tennessee 
River and its tributaries, this Cove Creek Dam is shown to be 
the key“ dam in the great development of the Tennessee 
River, which; together with its tributaries, has 1,300 miles 
capable of being navigated by steamboats and barges and 1,000 
miles still farther by rafts and flat boats, all located in or 
adjacent to seven States. This dam, if built, according to the 
latest approved designs of the Chief of Engineers, would, with 
navigation and flood control aid, together with its own power 
deyelopment, bring about great benefits. 

The engineers in taking cores from the borings at the dam 
site found the existence of a rock whose condition is suitable 
for the foundation of a dam of the size and type recommended 
by them. The capacity of the proposed power plant is placed 
at the maximum of 220,000 horsepower. 

The reservoir, with the regulation of the stream flow, will 
aid facilities of navigation and flood control and greatly in- 
crease the power of all the dams below, which at the present 
tinte would be Hales Bar and Wilson Dams. It would mean 
that the primary power at Wilson Dam would be increased 
more than 50 per cent, or total about 135,000 horsepower. If 
and when all the dams in the plans of development are built 
there will be a still greater increase of horsepower for the 
entire system. It will be readily recognized how important it 
is for the United States as owner of the Wilson Dam that 
Cove Creek Dam be built; its value would be greatly increased, 
for its weakness is in the high and low water of the Tennessee 
River. The same importance would apply for the lessee for the 
control of the water in the reservoir would give not only in- 
crease of power in the release of water when the river was 
low but also the release of power by the use of transmission 
lines. 

It is provided that if the leasing board finds that the costs 
of construction of Cove Creek Dam and of its operation for im- 
provement of navigation and flood control will be in excess of 
what will be a reasonable cost of same for power purposes the 
President may issne a license on conditions to be expressed in 
the license that the United States will reimburse the licensee 
in amount deemed by leasing board as necessary contribution 
for the cost of the project for navigation, improvements, and 
flood control. 

Of interest to all Tennesseeans will be the provision in section 
8 of the bill, which amends the Federal water power act of 1920 
so that the State of Tennessee— 


(by At the expiration of the license for the construction and opera- 
tion of said dam at the Cove Creek site the State of Tennessee shall 
have the right to recapture the interests of the lessee or lessees and 
licensee or licensees In said dam and appurtenant structures, including 
hydroelectric generating equipment, but exclusive of any barge lift or 
navigation appliances, by paying the lessee or lessees or licensee or 
licensees therefor an amount equal to the net investment, as defined in 
sald Federal water power act of 1920, as amended, made by said lessee 
or lessees and licensee or licensees in said dam and appurtenant struc- 
tures: Provided, That in the event the State of Tennessee shall exercise 
the right hereby conferred, the State of Tennessee and its agents shall 
hold and operate the same in the interest of the development of the 
maximum primary power at Dam No. 2 and of navigation, and subject 
to the provisions of the Federal water power act of 1920, as amended, 
to the same extent as if the same were held and operated by the United 
States or a licensee thereof. 


There is also in section 3, subsection A, provision that the 
appropriate agency of the State of Tennessee is to cooperate 
with the Federal Power Commission in the establishment of a 
policy as to reasonable royalties due from power projects in 
Tennessee, now existing or to be constructed on the Tennessee 
or Clinch Rivers downstream from the Cove Creek Dam. 
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The cost of Cove Creek Dam, according to the plans, is esti- 
mated at $37,540,643, approximately $5,000,000 for navigation. 
Its height is to be 225 feet, with a reservoir 74 miles long, with 
54,525 acres impounding 3,000,000 acre-feet of water. The Fed- 
eral water power act gives the Secretary of War the power to 
regulate the discharge of water or the control of the pool level 
in the interest of navigation and flood control. This reservoir 
will hold its impounded 3,000,000 acre-feet of water which other- 
wise, regardless of flood conditions unrestrained, would be on 
its way to empty its flood record of 499,000 second-feet into the 
Ohio River, only 47 miles from the Mississippi River. 

Major General Brown, in his recent report on the Tennessee 
River, states: 


Floods occur frequently on the main stream and on the lower part of 
most of the tributaries. The damage done by ordinary floods is not 
great, but the flood of 1926, the largest of record, caused damages esti- 
mated at $2,650,000. The district engineer states that still larger floods 
are possible, and that a flood of the magnitude which might be expected 
to occur once in 500 years would do damage amounting to $14,000,000. 
Including damages from such future floods, he estimates the average 
damage from floods at $1,780,000 annually. 


The damages done by the flood in 1926 to Chattanooga have 
been estimated at $600,000. Knoxville, Rockwood, Florence, and 
other towns also suffered losses. 

Major Watkins, who had charge of the suryey of the Tennes- 
see River, in the hearings before our committee, stated that he 
had made a thorough study of the effect the building of the Cove 
Creek Dam would have had upon the reduction of flood heights 
during the 1926 flood; at Rockwood about 6.6 feet; at Chatta- 
3 5.7 feet; at Florence, 1.8 feet; and at Johnsonville, 1.6 

ect. 

During the exhaustive study of the flood-control problem of 
the Mississippi Valley in 1928 by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol a survey was made as to the practical use of reservoirs to 
impound the flood waters. j 

There were sought sites for reservoirs where the stored water 
could be used for producing power if not for irrigating lands, It 
was found that the lands were fertile which were to be flooded, 
and the costs of these lands would make the reseryoirs too ex- 
pensive. In the survey in the Cove Creek area it is shown that 
the land costs under $40 per acre. 

These great resources of nature should be harnessed, for the 
power will bring industries; the improved navigation by regu- 
lation of its pool level will materially aid in giving 12 months 
of activities to the boats and barges which will be forthcoming 
to meet the demands of future commerce on the Tennessee 
River, which will include products best adapted for water traftic, 
such as coal, iron ore, marble, limestone, cement materials, sand, 
and gravel; that the controlled waters in flood seasons would 
end the damaging floods to the cities along the Tennessee and 
give the economic advantage which would follow, and aid in 
the great problem of the control of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, for about eight years now we have tried to draw 
up a contract in Congress to dispose of Muscle Shoals. We have 
not gotten anywhere. To-day we have a bill before us to appoint 
a committee of three men to draw up contracts, leases, and 
agreements for us. Whether we believe in the scheme as laid 
down to-day in this bill or not, we are going to be separated 
in our vote; so far as the vote on this bill is concerned, we 
must decide as to whether we believe in Government operation 
or in private operation. f 

The bill as proposed by the Military Affairs Committee takes 
the operation of this plant out of the hands of the Government, 
The Norris bill places the operation of the plant in the Govern- 
ment. I think the bill could be changed in many ways to make 
it a better bill. Personally I do not believe the States of Ten- 
nessee and Alabama are considered as they should be in the 
bill. The statement was made by the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. DoveLAs] that Alabama and Tennessee could tax this 
property and gather in quite a bit of revenue from taxation, 
The bill states that the only taxable property in conjunction 
with this work will consist of plant or machinery hereafter to 
be constructed by the lessees. It does not have anything to do 
with the taxing of the present plant or the present machinery 
or the improvements of possible tens of millions of dollars that 
will go in the plant to make it workable, so that the taxable 
power of the States of Alabama and Mississippi is rather a 
nebulous thing, because there will be very little, if anything, 
to tax. 

I want to confine myself for a moment to the matter of the 
Cove Creek Reservoir. It seems to me that the present project 
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as it is, comprising the development of some 80,000 horse- 
power, should stand upon its own bottom. We should make 
contracts for the delivery and sale of that power for the manu- 
facture of nitrogen or for the distribution of the power to 
municipalities just as it is without tying it up to the construc- 
tion of the Coye Creek Reservoir, a reservoir that will cost 
approximately from $38,000,000 to $40,000,000. We are going to 
get a very poor contract, it seems to me, from those who want 
to buy power or from those who want to manufacture fertilizer 
if we have in the immediate distance an expenditure of 
$38,000,000 to $40,000,000 for reservoirs. It seems to me far 
better to confine the matter to the sale and disposition and use 
of the 80,000 firm horsepower flowing from the machinery now 
installed at Muscle Shoals when operating to full capacity. 
But we understand that the plant now in existence will actually 
produce about 80,000 horsepower. It seems to me that it is 
far better to sell that 80,000 and arrange later on for the con- 
struction of the Cove Creek Reservoir at a cost to the Federal 
Government, and then to amortize the cost of that Cove Creek 
construction of $38,000,000 through revenue derived from the 
sale of the 80,000 horsepower and the additional horsepower 
that will be brought about by the construction of Cove Creek 
Reservoir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nevada 
has expired. The Clerk will report the bill for amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. As I understand, under the rules, 
this bill is subject to amendment by sections, not by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the President of the United States (hereinafter referred to as 
the President) be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to appoint 
three eminent citizens of the United States, one of whom shall be identi- 
fied with agriculture, and these three shall constitute a leasing board 
(hereinafter designated as the leasing board) for the purpose of negotiat- 
ing the contract or contracts hereinafter authorized, and the term of 
office of all members of the leasing board shall expire December 1, 1931. 
The members of said leasing board shall upon receiving notification of 
their appointment take an oath faithfully to perform the duties imposed 
by the provisions of this act, and upon the filing of said oath with 
the President, commissions shall be issued to them, and thereupon the 
President shall set a time and place for thelr meeting, when the leasing 
board shall organize. 

The leasing board is hereby directed to appoint appraisers to appraise 
the United States properties constituting the Muscle Shoals development, 
separating the same into such parts as the leasing board may direct, 
and the value of each and all, as determined by such appraisers, shall 
represent the present fair value of United States properties inyolved, 
and shall, after approval by the leasing board, be final for all the pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That if two or more leases shall be under 
consideration the leasing board may direct a rearrangement of the parts 
and a consequent reappraisal thereof. 

The leasing board shall give notice, for a reasonable time and in such 
manner as to them shall seem most likely to insure the widest circula- 
tion, that they are ready to entertain proposals for the leasing of the 
Muscle Shoals property hereinafter described, and the leasing board 
shall furnish to any person on demand full information as to the 
appraised value of said properties or any part thereof. The concurrence 
of at least two members of the leasing board shall be necessary for any 
action, except in the case of the execution of a lease or leases which 
shall require the concurrence of all members of the leasing board. If 
any member of the leasing board die, resign, or be dismissed by the 
President for any cause whatsoever, the President shall fill the place 
thus made vacant. 

When the leasing board shall have negotiated a lease or leases for the 
Muscle Shoals properties as hereinafter authorized they shall require 
an adequate performance bond effective for the first five years of the 
lease or leases and shall then execute the said lease or leases by signing 
their names thereto, and the lessee or lessees shall affix their signatures 
thereto, and thereupon the draft of such lease or leases shall be sub- 
mitted to the President, who shall consider the same, and who, in not 
less than 30 days nor more than 60 days after he shall receive the 
same, may approve of the same in writing, and if the President shall 
so approve they shall forthwith become effective and binding upon the 
Government of the United States and upon the lessee or lessees. But if 
the President withhold his approval thereof, the leasing board shall have 
the right to reopen negotiations, and if another draft of such lease 
or leases be agreed upon and executed, then the same shall be submitted 
to the President, and the like proceedings be had with reference thereto. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The section which has just been read will 
be open for amendment to-morrow morning? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, having under consid- 
eration the resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government property at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of 
Alabama, and for other purposes, reported that that committee 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the request contained in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 33, passed May 24, 1930, I return herewith the 
bill H. R. 185 entitled “An act to amend section 180, title 28, 
United States Code, as amended.” 

HERBERT Hoover, 

THe WHr House, May 27, 1930. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 180, TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
present the following resolution and ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania presents 
a resolution and asks unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 35 


Resolwed by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the Vice President in signing the bill (H. R. 185) entitled “An act 
to amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended,” be 
rescinded, and that in the reenrollment of said bill the word “ Rich- 


mond” be stricken out and the word “ Richland” be inserted in lieu 
thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I understand this is the quickest 
parliamentary method by which the change can be made by 
which the gentleman may have the bill recalled? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 270) entitled “ Joint reso- 
lution authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses 
of the participation of the Government in the Sixth Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress, to be held at Lima, Peru, July, 1930,” dis- 
agreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Boram, Mr. JonNnson, and Mr. Swanson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
mi amendment joint resolutions of the House of the following 

es: 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the 
fiscal year 1930; 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for 
use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

The message also announced that the Senate had adopted the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the yarious amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) entitled “An act to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses,” upon which the first committee of conference on said bill were 
unable to agree, which report was presented to the Senate on May 26, 
1930, be recommitted to the committee of conference on said bill. 
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THE TARIFF 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, GARNER, If I understood the message from the Senate 
aright, it is to the effect that the conferees were unable to 
agree, I may not bave correctly caught the reading of it, but I 
want to challenge the statement of the Senate. I challenge that 
report, Mr. Speaker, because the conferees did come to a com- 
plete agreement on the differences between the House and Sen- 
ate. That report from the Senate is not correct. I do not hap- 
pen to see any other conferees on the part of the House present 
at this moment, but I think the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawrey] and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BACHA- 
RACH] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cortrer], if 
they were here, would confirm that statement that the conferees 
did come to a complete agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that this is merely 
to continue its conference. 

Mr. GARNER. I am speaking about the statement in the 
message from the Senate to the House. I do not think that the 
House or its conferees should be put in the attitude of having 
its conferees go back to conference on the theory that we did 
not arrive at a complete agreement, because, as a matter of 
fact, the conferees did arrive at a complete agreement. I see 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw ey] is here. I will ask 
the gentleman from Oregon, Did not the conferees come to a 
complete agreement on the differences between the House and 
Senate? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; on all matters included within our 
jurisdiction, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, may we have the message 
again read? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again read 
the message. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the various amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2667) entitled “An act to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes,” 
upon which the first committee of conference on said bill were unable to 
agree, which report was presented to the Senate on May 26, 1930, be 
recommitted to the committee of conference on said bill. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think that refers to the first conference. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That was the matters on which they dis- 
agreed on the first conference and which were subsequently sub- 
mitted to further conference. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to find out what the conferees are 
going back to. The conferees on the part of the House have 
come to a complete agreement and adopted a conference report 
in the first instance. Has the Senate disagreed to that con- 
ference and asked for a new conference? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
statement of the gentleman from Texas, I think it ought to be 
said right now that the report was sent back by the Senate to 
the conferees because it included a particular sentence, in agree- 
ing to which it was held by the Presiding Officer they exceeded 
their authority and violated the rules governing conferences. 
This is the language—— 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with what the gentleman is going to 
say, but that is not the message. The message does not say 
anything about the Presiding Officer holding it out of order. 
The message simply says that they have disagreed to the first 
conference. If they have, the House must agree to a new con- 
ference. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to read that lan- 
guage, because I think it should appear in the Recogp at this 
point: 

In the event the President makes no proclamation of approval or dis- 
approval within such 60-day period, the commission shall immediately, 
by order, publicly declare such fact, and the date of expiration of such 
period, and the increased or decreased rates of duty, and the changes in 
classification or in basis of value recommended in the report of the 
commission shall, commencing 10 days after the expiration of such 
period, take effect with respect to the foreign articles when so imported. 


As I understand, the technical point was made that the con- 
ferees had no power under the parliamentary rules governing 
conferences to agree upon that proposition. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, if reference to the bill is left 
out it reads: 
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Resolved, That the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the various amendments of the 
Senate * * upon which the first committee of conference on said 
bill were unable to agree 


Then the rest of it— 
be recommitted to the committee of conference on said bill, 


What they intended to say and what they decided to do in 
somewhat indefinite language was that the items that were in 
dispute on the second conference are the items referred to here, 
and are now to be returned to the second conference, 

Mr. GARNER. Is that the interpretation which the Chair 
now places upon it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair places that interpretation upon it. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GARNER. In view of the message from the Senate, if 
this conference is called into session again, it will only be on 
the provisions assigned to the second conference? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GARNER. And any action of the first conference can 
not be taken up by the House conferees? 

The SPEAKER. It would not be before them, 

Mr. GARNER. And a point of order on any action taken by 
the first conferees would lie against a conference report by the 
House Members? 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the last in- 
quiry by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. I propounded the query to the Speaker in 
the beginning of the second conference that if the conferees 
undertook to change any provision of the first conference report 
it would be subject to a point of order in the House of 
Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. That is no longer in conference, so far as the 
House is concerned? 

The SPEAKER. That is no longer in conference, so far as 
the House is concerned. 

Mr. GARNER. This conference could only handle what the 
second conference was authorized to handle? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands the parliamentary 
situation, it is this: A point of order was made in the Senate 
and sustained, based on the flexible tariff provision, in that the 
conferees had exceeded their jurisdiction. The rule in the Sen- 
ate in such cases is that where a point of order is made and 
sustained, the other House not haying acted, the conferees re- 
main as conferees, and it is automatically recommitted to the 
conference committee. In the House, however, the rule is dif- 
ferent. Where a point of order is made and sustained, the 
conferees are retired; but in view of the fact that the House 
has taken no action, the conferees not having reported any 
action of the second conference to the House, the Chair thinks 
that automatically, this action having been taken by the Sen- 
ate, the existing conferees remain in so far as the second 
conference is concerned, 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is a fair interpretation, because Senator 
Smoor has called us to meet on Thursday at 10 o'clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—FEDERAL PROBATION OFFICERS 


The Chair laid before the House the following message from 
the President: 


To the House of Representatives: 


In compliance with the request contained in House Concurrent 
Resolution 34, passed May 26, 1930, I return herewith the bill 
H. R. 8975, entitled “An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of 
title 18, United States Code, with reference to Federal probation 
officers, and to add a new section thereto.” 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue WHITE Houser, May 27, 1930. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of a resolution which deals with the 
message of the President just read. As the resolution is some- 
what long, I might state its purpose and saye time. This is 
simply to correct an error in the recital of the act that is to be 
amended, owing to the proviso to the code that it should only 
be prima facie evidence of the law and not the law. Although 
this matter had been passed once in a previous Congress and 
by two Attorneys General, the present Attorney General sent a 
letter to the President stopping the signing of the bill, hence 
the recall. This resolution simply recites the different items 


that are to be stricken out, putting the code in brackets and 
reciting the original statute that is amended. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, let it be read. 


1930 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 36 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the Vice President in signing the bill H. R. 3975, entitled “An act to 
amend sections 726 of title 18, United States Code, with reference to 
Federal probation officers, and to add a new section thereto,” be re- 
scinded, and that in the reenrollment of said bill the following changes 
be made: 5 

Page 1, line 3 of the engrossed bill strike out all of line 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That sections 3 and 4 of the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, 43 
Statutes at Large, 1260, 1261 (secs. 726 and 727, title 18, U. S. C.), 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the establishment of a probation system 
in the United States Courts. except in the District of Columbia.“ 

Page 1, line 5 of the engrossed bill strike out the figures 726 and 
insert the figure “ 3.” 

Page 2, line 21 of the engrossed bill strike out the figures 727 
and insert the figure “ 4.” 

Page 3, line 20 of the engrossed bill strike out all of line 20 after 
the word “section” and all of line 21 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “4 of the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, 43 Statutes at 
Large, 1261 (sec. 727, title 18, U. S. C.), entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the establishment of a probation system for the United States 
Courts, except in the District of Columbia, as follows 

Page 3, line 22 of the engrossed bill, strike out the figures 726 
and insert the figures “4 (a).“ 

Page 1 of the engrossed bill strike out all of the title and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“To amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, and for other 
purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, this is merely to cure a defect? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. There is no change in the 
substance whatsoever. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was concurred in. 


CONFERENCE REPORT— LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 11965) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, for printing under the 


rule. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio if that 
is a complete report? 

Mr. MURPHY. Well, not exactly. There are two matters in 
it which will have to be brought to the House to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When does the gentleman expect to bring 
this conference report before the House for consideration? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am going to ask permission to-morrow. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Unless it is very urgent, we would like to 
have the entire day given over to the consideration of the 
Muscle Shoals legislation. 

Mr. MURPHY. It will not take five minutes to dispose of it. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a very brief announcement to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the Members 
of the House that when the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union resumes its consideration of S. 49, the 
Muscle Shoals matter, I will move to strike out all the lan- 
guage which constitutes the House amendment to the bill and 
to insert in lieu thereof the language contained in H. R. 12097, 
which bill the Members will find printed in the Recorp of 
May 26. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Les. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. When the gentleman says the Honse 
amendment the gentleman means the committee amendment 
which is a substitute for the Senate bill? 

Mr. McSWAIN. That is correct. 


DESTRUCTION OF DUPLICATE ACCOUNTS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5261, to authorize 
the destruction of duplicate accounts and other papers filed in 
the offices of clerks of the United States district courts and 
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agree to the Senate amendment. The Senate amendment merely 
fixes a date from which the 10 years shall be computed. This 
bill refers only to the destruction of old papers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 
5261, and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will re- 
port the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after “ years,” insert “after final disposition of such 
proceedings.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the gentlemsn from Pennsylvania 
if this is satisfactory to his entire committee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is; and I am authorized by the committee 
to ask for this action. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


COMPILED LAWS OF ALASKA 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5258) to repeal 
section 144, Title II, of the act of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 
(Sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws of Alaska), and agree to the 
Senate amendment. In this case there was a date fixed at 
which the bill should become effective ; that date has passed and 
the Senate simply struck it out, so that the bill becomes opera- 
tive after its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 
5258 and agree to the Senate amendment. The Clerk will report 
the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out , effective on and after January 1, 1930.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


DEFICIENCY OF POSTAL REVENUES 


Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up the bill S. 3599, to provide for the classi- 
fication of extraordinary expenditures contributing to the de- 
ficiency of postal revenues and insert the House bill as an 
amendment to the Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the pro- 
cedure suggested by the gentleman. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. To insert the matter in the 
House bill as an amendment to the Senate bill. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the bill? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. The matter involved is merely 
a matter of accounting. 

The SPEAKER. The House must agree to consider the bill 
before an amendment can be offered to it. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I did not catch the gentleman’s 
purpose. What is the request? 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, this 
bill is simply a matter of accounting in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. The Senate has passed a measure and sent it over here, 
and it is now on the Speaker’s table. The House committee 
has unanimously reported a bill, and it is now on the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER. Are they similar? 

Mr. KELLY. They are substantially similar, but the House 
bill contains two small items exactly along the lines of the 
ones contained in the Senate, but they were omitted by inad- 
vertence by the Senate committee. There is no money involved, 
and it is simply a matter of permitting the Postmaster General 
to certify to the Secretary of the Treasury items carried in the 
Postmaster General's report. It is a matter of accounting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the bill that provides for an alloca- 
tion of cost of service so that the Postmaster General will be 
obliged to set aside so much as the cost for franking, so much 
for penalty mail, and so on? 

Mr. KELLY. No, Mr. Speaker; the Postmaster General in his 
report makes an allocation of certain free services and now he 
has no authority 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill should go 
over, not being identical with the House bill, and I object. 
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RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the retirement bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the law existing prior to 
the passage of the present bill the maximum annuity that could 
be obtained was $1,000 per annum. This was determined by 
ascertaining the basic salary of an employee for the last 10 
years of service, not exceeding $1,500 per annum, and multiply- 
ing that sum by the years of service, not exceeding 30, and 
dividing the total arrived at by 45. 

Under the proposed Dale bill the maximum annuity obtain- 
able was increased to $1,200 per year. This was determined by 
ascertaining the basic salary of an employee for his five high- 
est consecutive years of service at his option, not to exceed 
$1,600 per annum and multiplying this by the years of service, 
not to exceed 30 years, and dividing total arrived at by 40. 

The Lehlbach bill has incorporated in its provisions the Dale 
bill, so that no employee can receive less than what he or she 
would have received under the terms of the Dale bill. The 
Lehlbach bill also established two funds into which deductions 
from salary are paid, and from which annuities are also paid— 
(1) the tontine fund and (2) a member’s individual account. 
The percentage of deductions from salary—314 per cent—are the 
same as heretofore. However, from this deduction from salary 
of every person covered by the law is taken the sum of $1 each 
month, which is paid into the tontine fund, and the balance is 
deposited to the individual account of the member. To illus- 
trate: Assuming an employee receives $2,000 a year, 344 per 
cent deduction will amount to $70, from which will be taken the 
sum of $12 per year to be paid into the tontine fund, and the 
balance of $58 will be deposited to the account of the employee. 
The tontine contributions apply to all employees equally. 

Upon retirement, a member reaching retirement age, will re- 
ceive $30 for each year of service, not exceeding 30, from the 
tontine fund, and the additional annuity which the amount to 
his credit in his individual account will purchase, in no case to 
be less than he would have received under the Dale bill, pro- 
vided, however, that no one can receive more than three-quar- 
ters of his base pay, which would be the average for the five 
highest consecutive years as above stated. 

In addition to the above retirement for disability, now 15 
years, has been reduced to 5 years. Ages for retirement are 
reduced at the option of the employee from 70 to 68, 65 to 63, 
and 62 to 60 years of age. The new law is retroactive and it 
applies to those already retired, and, inasmuch as the annuity 
is computed on any five years of service, this will give those 
already retired a substantial increase in annuity. The Lehl- 
bach bill includes all persons already covered by preexisting 
law, and also employees of the United States Soldiers’ Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and some employees in the 
Foreign Service and also in the Indian Service. The features 
as herein explained are contained in the bill which recently re- 
ceived the approval of Congress. 

It was the best legislation possible to secure at this session, 
and I was pleased to support the original bill as well as the 
conference report. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill 
and some very important amendments have been placed on the 
bill in the Senate. I would like to ask the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Haucen] whether he has had a meeting of his committee 
with a view to considering these amendments and whether he 
is authorized to call the bill up and ask that it go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The bill has not been taken up in committee. 

Mr. GARNER, I wish the gentleman would pass this over 
until to-morrow, so that we can see some of the membership of 
the House, at least on this side of the House, who are inter- 
ested in the Senate amendments. I think they are of sufficient 


importance, may I be permitted to say to the gentleman from 
Towa, to take the bill to the gentleman’s committee and discuss 
it thoroughly with a view to getting an expression of opinion 
from the gentleman's committee, if not an expression from the 
House itself, 
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Mr. HAUGEN. It is simply a matter of extending the time 
for 12 months. I do not think there are any very important 
amendments. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish the gentleman would let it go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 
request. 


I withdraw the 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested to ask 
unanimous consent that the House meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow 
instead of 12 o'clock, 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, that is with a view to 
trying to finish the consideration of the Muscle Shoals bill 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. TILSON. Some of those most interested in this bill, 
or at least some of those who have taken an active part in its 
consideration, believe that it will necessitate rather long hours 
to-morrow to complete its consideration, and therefore have 
asked me to make this request. I now submit the request, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman kindly couple with his request that the permission 
of the House heretofore given to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to sit to-morrow afternoon during sessions of the House 
be vacated? Some of us are very much interested in this Muscle 
Shoals legislation. j 

We are also very much interested in what is going on. We 
have permission to sit during the sessions of the House on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday. If we are going to meet at 17 
o'clock to-morrow, I want to be here. 

Mr. MICHENER. The purpose of sitting in the afternoon is 
to consider certain bills which we have considered and reported. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But the order still stands. At 11 o'clock 
I want to be here, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This unanimous-consent request does not 
make it mandatory. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the majority of the committee wants 
to sit they have the authority, and we can not be in two places 
at the same time. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may be privileged to extend their remarks upon 
Senate Joint Resolution 49, the Muscle Shoals bill, for five 
legislative days, dating from to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

The following leave of absence was granted: 

To Mr. Cocuran of Pennsylvania, on account of the death of 
a close relative. 

To Mr. Morean, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 

A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 4538. An act authorizing the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of a bridge across the Missouri River between 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker : 

H. R. 7955. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 

H. R.9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation; 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution authorizing the immediate ap- 
propriation of certain amounts authorized to be appropriated by 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the 
fiscal year 1930; 


1930 


H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day corporation for 
use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth An- 
nual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

8.15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the 
classified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 
22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 
1926, as amended. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch; 

H. R. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

H. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard ©. Frink; 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; 

H. R. 666. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay to Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents of 
Indian Service; 

H. R. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh ; 

H. R. 1198. An act to authorize the United States to be made 
a party defendant in any suit or action which may be com- 
menced by the State of Oregon in the United States District 
Court for the District of Oregon for the determination of the 
title to all or any of the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney Lakes in Harney County, Oreg., and lands riparian 
thereto, and to all or any of the waters of said lakes and their 
tributaries, together with the right to control the use thereof, 
authorizing all persons claiming to have an interest in said land, 
water, or the use thereof to be made parties or to intervene in 
said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on the United 
States courts over such cause; 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

H. R. 2152. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in acquir- 
ing and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 2604. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 989 of the Revised 
Statutes; 

H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 773) ; 

H. R. 5268. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect to contracts between the United States 
and Goldberg & Levkoff ; 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass.; 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality, but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex. ; 

H. R. 7333. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

H. R. 7955. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 

H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall of Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, N. X.; 

II. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conserva- 
tion ; 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Marine 
Band at the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
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H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to ap- 
point a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose 
of conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended; 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the acquisition of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of land; 

II. R. 11703. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
8 5 across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 

iNe a 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. z 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 18 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 28, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, May 28, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the seyeral committees: 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing an annual appropriation to the Braille Institute 
of America (Inc.) for the purpose of manufacturing and fur- 
nishing embossed books and periodicals for the blind and design- 
ing or conditions upon which the same may be used (H. R. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend the national defense act of June 3, 1916, as 
amended (H. R. 10478). 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(2.30 p. m.) 


To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

502. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting draft of a proposed provision pertaining to an ex- 
isting appropriation for salaries and expenses of the Federal 
Radio Commission, contained in the independent offices act, 
1931 (H. Doc. No. 431); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

503. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an estimate of appropriation for the Grand Army 
of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930, amounting to $2,500 (H. Doe. No. 432); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

504. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize the acquisition of lands in Alameda and 
Marin Counties, Calif., and the construction of buildings and 
utilities thereon for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

505. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriations for the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal years 1925 and 1928, amount- 
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ing to $38, and supplemental estimates of appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1930 and 1931 amounting to $3,609,348; in all, 
$3,609,886 (H. Doc. No. 433); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

506. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriations for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year 1929, amounting to 
$3,237.20, and supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiseal year 1930, amounting to $3,484.33 ; in all $6,721.53 (H. Doc. 
No. 434) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

507. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency and supplemental estimates of 
appropriations; proposed authorization for expenditure of In- 
dian tribal funds; and drafts of proposed provisions pertaining 
to existing appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal years 1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, and 1931, amounting 
in all to $556,165.87 (H. Doc. No. 435); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

508. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation concerning the 
claim of the corporation C. P. Jensen, of Denmark; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. H. R. 12599. A bill to amend section 16 of the radio 
act of 1927; without amendment (Rept. No. 1665). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9638. 
A bill to establish a branch home of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers at or near Roseburg, Oreg.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1666). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. -H. R. 12347. A 
bill to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Missouri; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1667). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 322. 
A joint resolution authorizing payment of the claim of the 
Norwegian Government for interest upon money advanced by it 
in connection with the protection of American interests in 
Russia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1668). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12350. 
A bill to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Michigan; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1669). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. - 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6128. 
A bill to establish a national military park to commemorate the 
Battle of Kings Mountain; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1671). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. S. 1299. An act for 
the relief of C. M. Williamson, C. B. Liljenquist, Lottie Redman, 
and H. N. Smith; without amendment (Rept. No. 1660). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. S. 1748. An act for the 
relief of the Lakeside Country Club; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1661). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
4281. A bill for the relief of Daniel Coakley; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1662). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
8898. A bill for the relief of Viola Wright; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1663). - Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
12023. A bill to repeal the provision of law granting a pension 
to Lois Cramton; without amendment (Rept. No. 1664). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12640) for the retirement of 
employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad Co. 
of Panama, who are citizens of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12641) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a code of law for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 


thereof and supplemental thereto; to the Committee on the. 


District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WHITEHEAD: A bill (H. R. 12642) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to readjust the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service,” approved June 10, 1922, as amended; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 12643) creating the Port 
Huron-Sarnia international bridge commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the St. Clair River at or near Port 
Huron, Mich.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12644) to divest prize-fight 
films of their character as subjects of interstate or foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BACON: Resolution (H. Res. 228) to amend rule 14 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 229) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 11514 to define preserves, jam, jelly, and apple 
butter, to provide standards therefor, and to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) 
providing for an investigation and report by a committee to be 
appointed by the President with reference to the representa- 
tion at and participation in the Chicago World’s Fair Cen- 
tennial Celebration, known as the Century of Progress Expo- 
sition, on the part of the Government of the United States and 
its yarious departments and activities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) extend- 
ing the franking privilege; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12645) granting an increase 
of pension to Rachel E. Zinn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 12646) for the relief of 
Frank G. Mullay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 12647) granting a pension to 
Richard Lapp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 12648) granting a pension to 
Rowena M. Tillberry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 12649) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Carline F. Lehr; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 12650) for the relief of T. W. 
Mallonee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12651) granting a pen- 
sion to Millie White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12652) granting a pension to John D. 
Hoskins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD; A bill (H. R. 12653) for the relief of Frank 
Drodowsky, otherwise known as Frank Weber; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McRHYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 12654) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Emaline Hickey; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 12655) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Bunch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12656) granting a pension to 
Ellen Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12657) granting a pension to Martin T. 
Atkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsyivania: A bill (H. R. 12658) 
granting a pension to Mary Louise Baker; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 12659) for the relief of 
Harrison Simpson; to the Committee on Claims. 


1930 


By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (H. Res. 
227) to pay James W. Boyer, jr., for extra and expert services 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7390. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Breckenridge, Colo., urging congressional action for national 
vote on the repeal of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7391. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Max Levy & Co., 845-865 
Rees Street, Chicago, III., protesting and opposing the passage 
of House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. > 

7392. Also, petition of Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, III., protesting the passage of the Sproul bill, 
H. R. 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7393. Also, petition of Acme Steel Co., 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago, protesting against House bill 11096; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7394. Also, petition of Bessie Bragg Pierson, president Ili- 
nois Woman's Athletic Club, Chicago, III., urging the passage 
of House bill 10344 but protesting the passage of House bill 
11096; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, May 28, 1930 


The Chaplain, Rev. Barney T. Phillips, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou who but yesternight didst enfold the slumbering 
world in rayless majesty that again Thou mightest bring forth 
the day in which Thou hast decked Thyself with light as with 
a garment, we thank Thee for the hours of rest after toilsome 
labor and the joy of doing with all our might whatsoever Thou 
commandest, divinely surprised by the beautiful thoughts Thou 
thinkest in us. Refresh us with the precious things of earth 
and the fullness thereof—the lengthening daylight, the pulsings 
of spring, the new robe of verdure with which nature is clothed— 
that we may be happy as children while striving as men, know- 
ing that we're armed without if innocent within. 

Keep our hearts pure, our thinking straight, our spirits hum- 
ble, that from all seeming evil we may still educe the good 
and find on*duty’s highway that holy shrine where buds the 
promise of celestial worth. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Monday last, when, on request 
of Mr. Fess and by unanimous consent, the further reading was 
dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills of the 
House: 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, title 2, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws of 
Alaska) ; and 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
Concurrent Resolutions 35 and 36, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


CORRECTION OF MISSTATEMENT OF VIEWS ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I do not very often refer to items 
in newspapers relating to myself. I think, however, that once in 
a while it may be justified. I gave out a statement on yester- 
day to the newspapers in regard to prohibition and certain ac- 
tion taken in my State. I did not suppose it would create any 
furor or hubbub as is indicated in the papers. It was simply a 
statement of the attitude which I have had for a great many 
years. But apparently some of our papers are disposed to grasp 
at straws and try to get hold of anything which they may use 
to impress the people with the idea that prohibition is losing 
and men are changing their opinions about it, and so on. 

I am satisfied that the newspaper reporters gave accurate 
statements to their papers. They are honorable men and do 
not seek to misrepresent anyone. I have no doubt about that, 
but they do not control the columns of their papers, nor do they 
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control the policies of their papers. I assume they do not con- 
trol the headlines either. 

I want to call attention to one or two real misrepresenta- 
tions; they may not be intended as misrepresentations, but they 
have that effect. 

In the morning Washington Post there is a headline to which 
I wish to cak attention. Headlines are a very effective means 
by which impressions are made upon the people. Many people 
get their impressions from the headlines without giving very 
careful, if any, consideration to the body of the article. I find 
in the morning Washington Post this headline: 


Referendum urged on liquor by JONES. 


There is absolutely no basis whatever for that headline, I 
have not urged and did not urge in the statement which I 
issued a referendum on liquor. I suggested to those who are 
opposed to prohibition that in my State there is a proyision in 
the laws by which a referendum could be had, and suggested 
that that was the method they should follow. I would not urge 
a referendum on the liquor question at all. I am very well sat- 
isfied with the conditions set out in the eighteenth amendment 
and would not change it till we can get something better. Those 
who want to change our legislation or the Constitution are the 
ones who can try, if they desire, to take advantage of the 
referendum laws of my State. 

At the beginning of the article it is said: 


Senator Wesiuy L. Joxes (Republican), Washington, hurled a bomb- 
shell— 


I did it all inadvertently if that was the result. I never sup- 
posed there was any bombshell about it. It was a simple state- 
ment of the views I have held for a long time 


into the wet-dry controversy yesterday in announcing that “the proper 
and courageous thing to do” would be to submit prohibition to a ref- 
erendum in his State and that he would abide by its dictum in voting 
in the Senate for repeal, modification, or enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. 


Mr. President, I said nothing of the kind. What I did say 
was, and I think the statement is perfectly clear, that if those 
opposed to prohibition would take advantage of the law to call 
for a referendum and have a referendum vote and the people of 
my State should vote to ask Congress to submit to the people 
the question of a modification of the eighteenth amendment or 
its repeal, I would vote in the Senate to submit—mark that, 
submit—that question to the people. 

That is entirely different from the statement as it was made 
in the paper. I would gladly do that. If the people want to 
have the question submitted to them in the regular way pro- 
vided by the Constitution, I am perfectly willing to give my 
people an opportunity to pass upon it; but I would not vote for 
repeal and I would not yote for modification. After the propo- 
sition to repeal or modify the eighteenth amendment would be 
submitted to the people of my State, I would vote against it 
myself and I would use all my power to induce the people of my 
State to vote against it; but I will vote, at the request duly 
made of the people of my State, for a proposition in the Senate 
to submit the question to them. That is an entirely different 
proposition than one to repeal the eighteenth amendment. 

I find in the New York Times the following headline: 

Joxxs will go wet if State so directs. 


[Laughter.] 

If anybody can find any justification for a headline like that 
in anything I have said they are welcome to it. If the wets are 
so anxious to find something consoling, if my statements bring 
them consolation, they are welcome to it. My views and at- 
titude on prohibition have not changed one iota. 

Mr. President, I ask that my statement which I gave out may 
be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JONES REGARDING THE ACTION OF THE STATE 
CONVENTION AT BELLINGHAM 

In my judgment the action of our State Republican conyention at 
Bellingham on prohibition represents the sentiment of a smali fraction 
of the people of the State of Washington so far as it looks to the sale 
of liquor. It binds no one. 

Prohibition is not a partisan question. It should not be made one, 
at least until this absolutely appears necessary and there becomes a 
definite division between prohibitionists and antiprohibitlonists regard- 
less of old political partisan lines. 

There is only one way the legal sale of liquor for beverage purposes 
can be brought about; the people have prescribed the way to do this, 
Those apparently in contro] of the convention did not seem to have 
the courage to follow the course laid out by the people themselves. 
The Constitution of the United States lays down the way by which 
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that Constitution or any amendments to it may be modified or amended. 
Our State has provided a referendum system by which questions may 
be submitted to the people. Why not ask for a referendum on the re- 
peal or modification of the eighteenth amendment? That is the proper 
and courageous thing to do. Give the people the chance to express them- 
selves on a provision looking to legalizing the sale of liquor, and I have 
no doubt of the result. = 

I have no hesitation in saying to the people of my State that, while 
adhering to my personal conscientious views on prohibition, if they, in 
the duly constituted way, ask Congress to submit an amendment to the 
eighteenth amendment repealing or modifying it, I will vote for such 
submission if a Member of the Senate at the time such request is sub- 
mitted. Is not that fair? 

The opponents of prohibition, however, seem to want to follow every 
method against prohibition but the lawful one. They seem to want to 
undermine or evade the law rather than to openly and courageously 
attack it. I may not agree with many who oppose prohibition, but I 
have the greatest respect for those who have the courage to uphold 
their conscientious convictions by advocating the course prescribed by 
the fundamental law to correct what they believe to be unwise and 
wrong. 


TELEGRAM FROM SENATOR BLEASE—OAUSE OF ABSENCE 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the following 
telegram, which has been received by the Vice President. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
COLUMBIA, S. C., May 27, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES CURTIS, 
Vice President: 
Please have clerk put in RECORD statement that I am absent on ac- 
count of serious illness of Mrs. Blease. 
Core. L. BLEASE. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst e La Follette Shipstead 
Baird Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
Barkley lass McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Glenn McMaster Smoot 

Black hd McNa Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Metcal Stephens 
Borah Greene Moses Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Norbeck wanson 
Brock Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison e homas, Okk 
Capper 1 Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Hatfiek Overman dings 
Connally Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden 

Consens Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. aterman 
Dill Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Fess Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Eighty-four Senators have answered to their names. There is 
a quorum present, 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 180, TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 35, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the Vice President in signing the bill (H. R. 185) entitled “An act 
to amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended,” be 
rescinded, and that in the reenrollment of said bill the word “ Rich- 
mond" be stricken out and the word “Richland” be inserted in lieu 
thereof, 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate agree to the concur- 
rent resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 726 AND 727, TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 36, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the action of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of 
the Vice President in signing the bill H. R. 3975, entitled “An act to 
amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States Code, with refer- 
ence to Federal probation officers, and to add a new section thereto,” be 
rescinded, and that in the reenroliment of said bill the following 
changes shall be made: 

Page 1, line 8 of the engrossed bill, strike out ali of iine 3 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 
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“That sections 3 and 4 of the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, 
Forty-third Statutes at Large, 1260, 1261 (secs, 726 and 727, title 18, 
U. 8. C.), entitled ‘An act to provide for the establishment of a proba- 
tion system in the United States courts, except in the District of 
Columbia.“ 

Page 1, line 5 of the engrossed bill, strike out the figures “ 726" and 
insert the figure 3.“ 

Page 2, line 21 of the engrossed bill, strike out the figures “ 727" 
and insert the figure “ 4.” 

Page 3, line 20 of the engrossed bill, strike out all of line 20 after 
the word “section” and all of line 21 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “4 of the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, Forty-thira 
Statutes at Large, 1261 (sec. 727, title 18, U. S. C.), entitled ‘An act 
to provide for the establishment of a probation system in the United 
States courts, except in the District of Columbia,’ as follows.” 

Page 3, line 22 of the engrossed bill, strike out the figures “726” 
and insert the figure “4 (a).“ 

Page 1 of the engrossed bill, strike out all of the title and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“To amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 521, and for other 
purposes.“ 


Mr. MONARY. I move that the Senate agree to the concur- 
rent resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, some of my colleagues seem to 
think that we are rather impatient about action on Muscle 
Shoals. As proof that we are not, I asked the Chattanooga 
Times to furnish me a statement as to Muscle Shoals, which 
appeared on the front page of that newspaper in 1882. I ask 
to have read into the Recorp the telegram which I send to the 
desk containing that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 25, 1930. 
Senator W. E. BROCK, 
Carlton Hotel, Washington, D. C.. 

August 9, 1882, Major King, in charge of the Muscle Shoals improve- 
ment, is highly elated over the appropriation, The prolonged session 
of Congress and the delay in allowing the appropriation has been 
favorable in that the sum allowed is sufficient to keep a very large 
force employed on the work until March, when the next appropriation 
will be made. He states that fully 1,000 men will be put to work there 
as soon as possible; with one more appropriation the shoals can be 
made navigable and Chattanooga can enjoy the advantage she has been 
seeking for many years. 

ADOLPH S. Ocus, Jr., 
Chattanooga Times. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the citizens’ committee, National Patriotie Association, at 
Chicago, Ill, urgently soliciting the Senate “to give full 
thought and consideration to the so-called naval pact (treaty 
for the limitation and reduction of nayal armament, signed at 
London on April 22, 1930) before any ratification thereof in- 
volves the whole future of cur country,” which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate approximately 2,200 petitions 
of the Women's League of Voters, the various churches and 
civic clubs, and sundry citizens, all of Joplin, Mo., praying for 
the entrance of the United States into the World Court of In- 
teruational Justice at The Hague, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DILL presented a petition of sundry citizens of Aber- 
deen, Wash., praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin 
bill, being the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions adopted by the court of 
common council of the city of Hartford, Conn., urging the 
Congress to cause the question of national prohibition to be 
submitted to the people by proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
and also by providing that the method of ratification be by 
conventions in the several States, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Yalesyille, 
Conn., being members of the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies, praying for the passage of legislation for the Federal 
regulation of the trade practices and supervision of the stand- 
ards of production of the motion-picture industry, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
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He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Disabled American Veterans of the World War, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called Johnson 
bill, for the relief of disabled World War veterans, with the 
Rankin amendments, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
Stiles D. Woodruff Post, No. 1684, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of West Haven, Conn., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with Spain, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the old Lyme League of Women Voters, of Lyme, Conn., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Jones bill, being the bill 
(S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and infants, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

He also presented a resolution of Court Reina Christina, No. 
51, Catholic Daughters of America, of Bridgeport, Conn., pro- 
testing against the passage of legislation providing for the 
creation of a Federal department of education, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a communication in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ Union, of 
Middletown, Conn., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
9232) to regulate the rates of wages to be paid to laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors and subcontractors on public 
works of the United States and of the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2035) for the relief of the Public Serv- 
ice Coordinated Transport of Newark, N. J., reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 745) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9996) to amend the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to settle claims and suits against the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved February 11, 1929, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 746) thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER (for Mr. SHart), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4051) author- 
izing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the 
State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 747) 
thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) author- 
izing the appointment of an envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa, reported it with- 
out amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 264) requesting the President to negotiate 
for and to enter into an agreement with the Government of Ger- 
many extending until March 10, 1931, the time within which 
American claimants may file claims with the Department of 
State for the consideration and determination of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Navy, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar, 

Mr. PHIPPS. from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar, 

Mr. McKBELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported the nomination of Emmett V. Foster to be 
postmaster at Culleoka, Tenn., in place of E. V. Foster, which 
was placed on the Executive Calendar. 


REPORT OF NOMINATION OF RICHARD 8. WHALEY 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, as in open executive session, 
I report favorabiy from the Committee on the Judiciary the 
nomination of Richard S. Whaley, of South Carolina, to be judge 
of the Court of Claims. I may say in this connection that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] has informed me 
that, while he has no disposition to oppose the confirmation of 
this nominee, he desires to make a statement before final ac- 
tion shall be taken, I make that announcement now, so that 
action shall not be taken in the absence of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
report will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4592) to provide for the filling of certain vacancies 
in the Senate and House of Representatives of Porto Rico; to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4593) to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 4594) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
Hawkins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4595) for the relief of Capt. Christian Damson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

(By request.) A bill (S. 4596) to ratify certain leases with 
the Seneca Nation of Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4597) to provide educational employees of ‘the 
public schools of the District of Columbia with leave of absence 
with part pay for purposes of educational improvement, and 
25 other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 

in. 
By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 4598) for the relief of Lowela Hanlin; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 4599) to require bonds of prohibition agents and 
inspectors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 4600) for the relief of Fred C. Adams; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4601) for the relief of Thomas C. Gatliff; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. HALE, the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2887) for the relief of Mildred L. Williams, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—NEWTOWN CREEK, N. Y. 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT 


Mr. NYE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 280), 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library: 


Resolved, That the committee on the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of George Washington be, and is hereby, authorized to 
employ one additional assistant for the purpose of historical research 
in connection with the origins, antecedents, and the history of the 
family from which George Washington derived his name, and such 
other objects as the commission may have in view, such assistant to 
receive compensation at the rate of $300 per month and to be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


REPORTS ON NOYO RIVER, CALIF. (S. DOC, NO. 156) AND CLAIBORNE 
HARBOR, MD. (S. DOC, NO. 157) 

Mr. JOHNSON. I submit two reports of the War Department 
on pending river and harbor projects, one a report on Noyo 
River, Calif., and the other a report on Claiborne Harbor, Md., to 
which I call the attention of the Senators from Maryland. I 
move that the reports be printed, with illustrations, as a Senate 
document and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. JOHNSON. I ask unanimous consent to have passed 
a formal resolution that came over from yesterday in relation 
to the statement of the account of the State of California. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 277) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resowed, That the Comptroller General of the United States be 
directed to reopen and restate the account of the State of California 
for moneys advanced and expended in aid of the Government of the 
United States during the War between the States, and on such restate- 
ment (1) to accept as a basis of calculation the grand total sum 
actually expended by and not repaid the State of California on July 1, 
1889, stated in the account set forth in the report of the Secretary of 
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War made in pursuance of resolution of the Senate of February 27, 1889, 
printed in Senate Executive Document No, 11, Fifty-first Congress, first 
session, page 27; (2) to add to such sum the interest certified by the 
treasurer of the State of California as actually paid by said State on 
the sums so advanced and expended from July 1, 1889, to December 
31, 1929; (8) to deduct from the total sum so stated the amounts 
repaid by the United States to the State of California since July 1, 
1889, and certify to the Senate the balance found due the State of 
California. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. JONES. I submit the conference report on the legislative 
appropriation bill and ask for its present consideration. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11965) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, having met, after ‘full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 12, 
and 21, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 19, 20, and 23, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger 
motor vehicle, and exchange, care, operation, and maintenance 
of motor trucks”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 17 and 18. 

W. L. JONES, 


Reep Sur, 

FRED HALE, 

E. S. BROUSSARD, 

ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

FRANK MURPHY, 

Gro. A, WELSH, 

Wm. P. HOLADAY, 

Joun N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the report. 
The report was agreed to. 
ERECTION OF STRUCTURES ON SHORES OF POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. GLASS. From the Committee on the District of Columbia 
I report back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 182) prohibiting location or erection of any wharf or 
dock or artificial fill or bulkhead or other structure on the shores 
or in the waters of the Potomac River within the District of 
Columbia without the approval of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, and I submit a report 
(No, 744) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That hereafter no wharf or dock or artificial fill or 
bulkhead or other structure shall be located or erected on the shores 
of the Potomac River and its tributaries, or in or over these rivers, 
within the District of Columbia without the approval of the Commis- 
sJoners of the District of Columbia and of the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital, both as to location and 
plans; nor without such permit therefor as may be required from the 
War Department in the exercise of its jurisdiction conferred by law 
over the navigable waters of the United States. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to ad- 
dress a brief inquiry to the Senator from Virginia. As I under- 
stand the Senator from Virginia, the joint resolution authorizes 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to regulate the 
erection of structures along the banks of the Potomac River? 

Mr. GLASS. It authorizes them to regulate the erection of 
structures on the District side, and it is rather an admonition 
or appeal to the War Department to prevent the erection or the 
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construction of unsightly wharves and other commercial enter- 
prises on the Virginia side of the river that would immediately 
affect the park which has been authorized there by Congress, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The joint resolution has, I presume, 
specific reference to the proposed erection of unsightly gas and 
oil tanks near the south end of the Key Bridge? 

Mr. GLASS. It has. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the dividing line between the 
line of the stream? 

Mr. GLASS. No; I think the District line goes a little beyond 
the middle of the stream, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would an authorization, then, to 
a po yeoman of the District of Columbia reach the particu- 
ar case 

Mr. GLASS. The provisions of the joint resolution do not 
authorize the commissioners to undertake to control the Virginia 
side of the river, but the joint resolution does authorize the War 
Department do to it. The War Department has jurisdiction ; 
and it is hoped that, upon the passage of the joint resolution, the 
department will not authorize the erection of unsightly struc- 
tures, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was wondering why the Senator 
did not frame the joint resolution in such a way as to place the 
control of the matter in some authority of the Goyernment. 

Mr. GLASS. The control of it now is in the authority of the 
War Department. The War Department may issue permits. I 
will say to the Senator, however, that the joint resolution was 
not drawn by me; it was drawn by Colonel Grant, the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I assume, then, that it covers the 
case, but an examination of the statute discloses, it seems to 
me, that the only authority the War Department now has is 
with respect to the approval of plans and specifications, and 
the discretion of the War Department does not extend farther 
than to the approval of such plans and specifications. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator that I have no famil- 
zarity with the statute, but I imagine, if the War Department 
wants to respect the will of Congress and the will of the Zoning 
Commission of Arlington County, Va., it may withhold approval 
of the plans of any structures which it is contemplated to build. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES OF LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a few days ago I introduced a 
resolution authorizing an additional appropriation from the 
contingent fund of the Senate to take care of the expenses of 
the so-called lobby committee. The resolution has been reported 
by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate unanimously and without amendment, I was 
not present when the report was submitted, so the resolution 
went to the calendar. Ordinarily such resolutions are disposed 
of when reported. I now ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 268) sub- 
mitted by Mr. Norris on the 16th instant and reported by the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Bxpenses of 
the Senate was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That in furtherance of the purposes of S. Res. 20, agreed 
to October 1, 1929, the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof, investigating the activities of lobbying associations and 
lobbyists, is hereby authorized to expend $3,500, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, out of the contingent fund of the Senate in addition 
to the amount heretofore authorized for said purposes. 


CLOSING OF CENTER MARKET IN THE DISTRICT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) pro- 
viding for the closing of Center Market in the city of Wash- 
ington, which was to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That on January 1, 1931, or 60 days after notice is given by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, which notice shall not be given before September 
1, 1930, all leases and contracts made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under authority of the act entitled “An act to repeal and annul certain 
parts of the charter and lease granted and made to the Washington 
Market Co, by act of Congress entitled ‘An act to incorporate the Wash- 
ington Market Co., approved May 20, 1870,” approved March 4, 1921, 
shall terminate and expire, and thereafter the property known as Center 
Market in the District of Columbia shall no longer be used as a publie 
market. 


Let me inquire of the Senator, is 
District and Virginia the medial 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment made by the House of Representatives, 
The motion was agreed to. 
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NOMINATIONS TO SUPREME COURT BENCH 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when some of us in this body 
venture to oppose the nomination of certain jurists for seats on 
the Supreme Court bench we were sharply criticized by certain 
other Senators for what was termed an attack upon the Supreme 
Court. These objections went primarily and mainly to recent 
tendencies of the court to strip the States of every remaining 
vestige of the rights accorded by the Constitution. 

I am sure I was not greatly disturbed by the criticisms of 
these Senators who undertook to construe these valid objections 
into an assault upon the Supreme Court; but I confess to taking 
some large degree of satisfaction in finding that the outstand- 
ing members of the United States Supreme Court participate in 
the views expressed on this floor as to the vicious tendency of 
that body to strip the States of all of their constitutional 
rights. 

Therefore I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Holmes, concurred in by Mr. Justice 
Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone, from which I now read this 
quotation by Mr. Justice Holmes as concurred in by the other 
two Justices mentioned. He says: 


I have not yet adequately expressed the more than anxiety that I 
feel at the ever-increasing scope given to the fourteenth amendment in 
cutting down what I believe to be the constitutional rights of the 
States. As the decislons now stand, I see hardly any limit but the sky 
to the invalidating of those rights if they happen to strike a majority 
of this court as for any reason undesirable. 


I think there never has been uttered on the floor of the 
Senate a more complete characterization of this tendency of 
the court than is here uttered by Mr. Justice Holmes; and I 
await with some degree of curiosity to find some Senator rising 
in his place and saying that Mr. Justice Holmes and his two 
associates, Messrs. Brandeis and Stone, have made an assault 
upon the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, is not the Senator 
from Virginia somewhat apprehensive that this decision may 
be made the basis for impeachment proceedings against these 
judges? 

Mr. GLASS. It should be if utterances made here by certain 
Senators when we had the nomination of Chief Justice Hughes 
before us may be regarded as serious and sincere. They should 
move for impeachment proceedings, or get somebody in the 
House to do it for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the opinion 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the United States Daily] 


Opinions UPHOLD RIGHT or STATE TO Tax PROPERTY IN Irs CONTROL— 
SEPARATE VIEWS BY JUSTICES OF SUPREME COURT OPPOSE RULE THAT 
DOMICILE OF OWNER DETERMINES PLACE OF TAXATION OF CREDITS 


The State of Missouri should have been permitted to impose an 
inheritance tax in the case of a resident of Illinois who died leaving 
bank accounts in Missouri banks, and also bonds and notes which were 
physically located in Missouri, Mr. Justice Holmes declared May 26 in a 
separate opinion in the case entitled “ Thomas A. Baldwin et al. v. 
State of Missouri.” Mr. Justice Holmes’s opinion was agreed to by Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone. 

“We ought to remember the great caution shown by the Constitution 
in limiting the power of the States,” Justice Holmes declared. Very 
probably it might be good policy to restrict taxation to a single place, 
and perhaps the technical conception of domicile may be the best deter- 
minant. But it seems to me that if that result is to be reached it 
should be through understanding among the States, by uniform legis- 
lation or otherwise,” he said. 

A separate opinion was also written by Mr. Justice Stone in which 
Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice Brandeis joined. 

The majority opinion holding that the State of Missouri had no 
right to impose the tax in question appeared in full text in the issue of 
May 27. The separate opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes and Mr. Justice 
Stone follows: 

RIGHTS OF STATES EMPHASIZED IN OPINION 

Mr. Justice Horus. Although this decision hardly can be called a 
surprise after Farmers Loan & Trust Co. v. Minnesota (280 U. S. 204) 
and Safe Deposit & Trust Co. v. Virginia (280 U. S. 83), and although 
I stated my views in those cases, still as the term is not over I think 
it legitimate to add one or two reflections to what I have said before. 
I have not yet adequately expressed the more than anxiety that I feel at 
the ever-increasing scope given to the fourteenth amendment in cutting 
down what I believe to be the constitutional rights of the States. As 
the decisions now stand I see hardly any limit but the sky to the in- 
validating of those rights if they happen to strike a majority of this 
court as for any reason undesirable. I can not believe that the amend- 
ment was intended to give us carte blanche to embody our economic or 
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moral beefs in its prohibitions. Yet I can think of no narrower 
reason that seems to me to justify the present and the earlier decisions 
to which I have referred. Of course the words “due process of law,” 
if taken in their literal meaning, have no application to this case; and 
while it is too late to deny that they have been given a much more 
extended and artificial significance, still we ought to remember the great 
caution shown by the Constitution in limiting the power of the States, 
and should be slow to construe the clause in the fourteenth amendment 
as committing to the court, with no guide but the court's own disere- 
tion, the validity of whatever laws the States may pass. In this case 
the bonds, notes, and bank aceounts were within the power and received 
the protection of the State of Missouri; the notes so far as appears were 
within the considerations that I offered in the earlier decisions men- 
tioned, so that logically Missouri was justified in demanding a quid pro 
quo; the practice of taxation in such circumstances I think has been 
ancient and widespread, and the tax was warranted by decisions of this 
court. (Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. v. Assessors for the 
Parish of Orleans, 221 U. S. 346, 354, 355; Wheeler v. Shomer, 233 
U. S. 424.) (I suppose that these cases and many others now join 
Blackstone v. Miller on the Index Expurgatorius, but we need an au- 
thoritative list.) It seems to me to be exceeding our powers to declare 
such a tax a denial of due process of law. 

And what are the grounds? Simply so far as I can see that it is dis- 
agreeable to a bond ofner to be taxed in two places. Very probably it 
might be good policy to restrict taxation to a Single place, and perhaps 
the technical conception of domicile may be the best determinant. But 
it seems to me that if that result is to be reached it should be reached 
through understanding among the States, by uniform legislation or 
otherwise, not by evoking a constitutional prohibition from the void of 
“due process of law” when logic, tradition, and authority have united 
to declare the right of the State to lay the now prohibited tax. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Stone agree with this opinion. 


CHOOSING THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER “ 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an article appearing in 
the Washington Post of Sunday, May 25, on the subject of 
Choosing the Unknown Soldier. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, May 25, 1930] 
CHOOSING THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER—APROPOS OF NEXT FRIDAY, MEMORIAL 


DAY, SERGEANT YOUNGER TELLS HOW HE SELECTED THE CASKET ON 
MEMORIAL DAY AT CHALONS-SUR-MARNB, FRANCE 


By Alan MacDonald, 


Suppose you had been the war hero actually to select America’s 
Unknown Soldier on that peaceful October day, 1921, in the little make- 
shift chape! at Chalons-sur-Marne, France. The commanding officers 
and dignitaries, every one, in fact, outside the door, you—a top ser- 
geant—standing alone before four coffins, identical and draped bright 
with the Stars and Stripes. You dropped the pink and white roses on 
the coffin second from the end, on your right, thus making forever 
the Unknown choice. Suppose all this—then what would you expect 
of the years ahead, back home? 

Sergt. Edward S. Younger, who dropped the roses, expected many 
things. Through the life of the Nation the Unknown was to lie in his 
tomb at Arlington. Perennially the President, the Senators, foreign 
emissaries, would gather around it in ceremonies of honor. The Un- 
known would be a legend, a symbol, a mystic glory. But Sergeant 
Younger, of all the American Expeditionary Forces, had been chosen to 
nominate him. And the sergeant’s comrades—some open, some whee- 
dling, and some challenging—had asked, wasn't there some tiny clew to 
the identity of the Unknown? Come now, among pals, wasn't there? 
Small wonder if Sergeant Younger, returning home, anticipated! Un- 
sought honors, mayhap; little tributes of unbid-for interest; even the 
doubtful attention of the venal seeking to capitalize what they fancied 
he might have to divulge. Not that he would bear an instant with 
such dishonor * * * still, a man must think—and imagine—and 
speculate. 

The other day—almost 10 years after—I went to see Sergeant 
Younger at his home in Chicago. I had a few days previous stood 
before the Tomb of the Unknown. Shadows were gathering over Arling- 
ton, that haunt of the heroes who have passed. Before me were the 
purple and mauve mists wherein still were visible the noble dome of 
the Capitol, the perfect temple in memory of Lincoln, the Washington 
Monument. Here truly was the beauty and light of the old poets. A 
wonder possessed me. Assume I had been the one to have chosen the 
hero in the white marble, forever in the lap of the amphitheater that 
is its altar. What effect would that have had on my life? My out- 
look? Would not this place have had for me a secret, personal mean- 
ing and charm? I thought of Sergeant Younger. * [ set out 
to find him. 

* > > * 2 . 

The former sergeant—he was honorably discharged in February, 

1922—lives at 2005 Bingham Street. The home is a little 2-story frame 
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of 20 years ago. It stands at a Y of streets, a large laundry on one 
hand, street-car barns on the other. I pounded on the front door. No 
answer. I went down the narrow passage between the Younger home 
and the house next door. I rapped on the windowless back door—hard. 
It opened slightly ; I saw the electric lights were on inside. Two faces 
peered through the crack, man and boy. 
patiently. Was the man Edward S. Younger—Sergeant Younger? He 
was—but he was in a great hurry. He had to be at work at noon. 
And meantime he had to take his son to his father-in-law’s for the 
afternoon. His wife was away, working for a few days. 

Younger and I sat across from each other at the kitchen table— 
around us the sink, blue and white stove, the old wooden ice box. Save 
for the incandescents, the room would have been dark, so close were 
the houses. Son Jack, 5, played on the floor, now and again standing 
at the table, eyes just above the edge, mutely holding out toys. 
Younger was glad—once he understood why I had come—to talk. A 
clerk in the Van Buren post office—sorting mail for Wisconsin was his 
job—he could go in an hour late and work an hour longer. How'd 1 
ever find him? The Veterans’ Bureau of course! But Jo you know 
I was the first writer or reporter or what not ever to seek him out? 
He had wondered, too, with all this talk and writing about the identity 
of the Unknown Soldier. 

Pleasant, well-disposed, amiable soul—Youngef. Of medium height 
and size, a shade above 30, blond hair thin atop his well-shaped head, 
comfortably plump. A nervous deprecatory little laugh that brought 
wrinkles about his ingenuous blue eyes. 

Sure, he'd tell what there was. Hadn't thought about that day at 
Chalons-sur-Marne for a long time; you know how those things slip 
into the past. A great day, though—the little laugh bubbled up 
pleasurably. Why, the sergeant thought they honored him—to let him 
do the choosing—more than they did the Unknown. Oh, not really, of 
course. It just«felt that way then, with the ceremony, shaking the 
officers’ hands, the dinner given by the French—say, wine and song and 
cheers, speeches you couldn't understand * * * it was rich! 

Born in the Chicago stockyard district, Younger was soon orphaned. 
His father, German born, died when he was 3; his mother, a Polish 
woman, not long after. School, work, getting along somehow, and then 
enlistment, February 23, 1917. A time at Laredo, Tex.—and France. 
The war wasn't so bad—now, after all this time. Some first-rate poker 
games, with plenty francs. (Now the sergeant chuckled; he enjoyed 
penny ante.) Caught under a house wrecked by enemy fire not far from 
Neufchateau, July, 1918, he had a spell in the hospital. Scarcely back 
again, he was wounded in the Argonne drive. Discharged next year 
in Germany, he returned to America and reenlisted. He joined the 
Fiftieth Infantry at Mayen, Germany, and from there, in 1921, was 
ordered to Chalons-sur-Marne—to his surprise, and for what he did 
not know. * In the little group ordered as pallbearers from 
the Fiftieth, Fifth, and Eighth Regiments the sergeant faced Col. 
Harry F. Rethers, of the Army Graves Registration Service—he wasn’t 
sure it was Colonel Rethers, but thought it was. The colonel examined 
the service records. None of the men had been decorated, nor had 
performed signal feats, perhaps by design all were just good, average 
soldiers 

I guess you're the one, Younger,” decided the Colonel. “ You'll select 
the Unknown.” 

So Younger stood alone in the little chapel improvised in the city hall. 
Outside the open door stood the officers, French and American—Gen- 
eral Dubois, Major General Rogers, Gen. Henry T, Allen, commanding 
the army of occupation. It was still and dark and silent. Twice he 
walked around the four coffins. He dropped the bouquet, turned, and 
saluted. The rest was a little blurred in memory. The generals came 
toward him and shook his bands. Yes; surely! You know there were 
speeches and things. * * * The bands played the dead march. 
From Saul? That wasit. * * * He went with the body to Havre. 
It was like a holiday for heroes, so enthused were the French. At Havre 
was the dinner and the wine 

No; none will ever know the identity of Unknown Soldier. The four 
bodies were four unidentified bodies from four different cemeteries. Even 
in those cemeteries, or among the men there, these bodies were not iden- 
tiflable. He understood that not even the companies of these men were 
known definitely, They were battle-field strays * * * several 
squads successively had shuffled the four coffins, one squad after another, 
in the chapel, before he dropped the bouquet. The coffins were alike as 
four peas. 

Sergeant Younger came back to Chicago in February, 1922. He had 
saved a little money, and for once was not pressed for work. He took 
elvilservice examinations and waited until January, 1923, when he got 
his job at the post office. A year later he married Agnes Wascal and 
settled down. It was curious, wasn't it, that no one ever asked him 
about the Unknown Soldier? Still, he never talked about it; they never 
talked about it in Van Buren Post, American Legion, of which he 
was an executive committeeman; in time everyone seemed to forget it. 
Only once in all the years had it cropped up. A Frenchman got a job 
at the post office, and one day Younger said something that tipped this 
man off, The Frenchman regarded him with wonder and pop-eyed praise 
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for days. He went around to the boys in the office, told everyone, and 
pointed to Younger * * * but the boys just nodded and went on 
with the mail business. 

Some people might think his life dull, Younger opined, but he liked 
it—there was the office, the Legion, St. Sylvester's Catholic Church 
where he attended regularly, and his vacations in Minnesota summers. 
An occasional game with the boys * * * his family. No; the ser- 
geant never had seen the Tomb of the Unknown. Not that he wouldn't 
like to take a look at it some time.. But, well, you know how 
long trips like that are! 


WORLD PEACE 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, at this time world peace 
is one of the subjeets that is engaging the thought and atten- 
tion of the peoples of every nation. There are many views on 
the matter. Many organizations are actively at work on this 
great problem. Its importance is so great that the viewpoint 
of every organization engaged in the study of the problem 
should be considered, 

Recently a great organization issued a statement that has 
been brought to my attention by Miss Jeannette Rankin. She 
was the first woman to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. She is a woman of great intellectual attainments 
and is deeply interested in the matter of world peace. At her 
request, I ask that the statement referred to may be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recosp, as follows: 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACH; A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES BY 
THE THIRD STUDY CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 37 COM- 
MUNIONS AND ALLIED RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS, HELD IN EVANSTON, 
ILL., FEBRUARY 25-27, 1930 


INTRODUCTION 


The primary purpose of the study conferences on the churches and 
world peace is to help the churches of the United States to take their 
proper part in the stupendous and urgent undertaking of establishing 
the peace of the world. 

The Briand-Kellogg peace pact, proclaimed by President Hoover on 
July 24, 1929, to have become binding on the ratifying powers—now 
(February, 1930) numbering 54—has put new foundations, both moral 
and political, under the peace movement, The study conference during 
its deliberations kept steadily in mind the spirit and intent of the pact. 
This was the background of every section of its discussions and of its 
findings. The conference was divided into three “ round tables,” which 
centered their thought, respectively, on 

A. The Christian ethic of international life. 

B. The church, the pact, and peace policies. 

C. The church, the pact, and the Far East. 

In connection with each of the topics the question constantly before 
the conference was: In the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ and of 
the obligations of the United States under the pact, what recommenda- 
tions should this study conference make to the churches? 

The study conference was deeply conscious of the challenge of the 
extraordinary world situation at the very time when it was in session, 
The London Conference on Naval Armaments, convened on January 21, 
1930, was at the moment in recess on account of the crisis in the 
French Cabinet. Various difficulties, moreover, had developed in the 
naval conference itself which were causing many to take pessimistic 
attitudes. It was just at this juncture that the study conference of 
chureh leaders convened in Evanston, III. And it was in this world 
atmosphere that the study conference did its work. 

In presenting to the churches its findings the study conference voices 
its own convictions and suggestions and commends them for serious 
consideration to the churches of the United States. 


MESSAGE ` 
Part I 

THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC OF INTERNATIONAL LIFEB—THE OBLIGATIONS OF 
NATIONS 


Believing that God hath made of one blood all nations to dwell 
together in unity, we hold that nations as well as individuals are 
subject to the moral law, and that all problems arising among them 
of whatever nature or origin they may be, such as matters of racial 
conflict, immigration policies, tariff barriers, world markets, and con- 
trol of natural resources, can be solved only in accordance with the 
mind of Christ, as disclosed in the Golden Rule and the Sermon on 
the Mount. We feel it to be a primary duty of the Christian churches 
to accept their inherent responsibility for the proclamation of this ideal 
to the endsthat war may be abolished and cooperation and good will 
may prevail. In pledging ourselves to peace we pledge also our loyalty 
to the cause of social justice. 

PATRIOTISM AND THE PACT 


Believing that the institution of war is contrary not only to the 
ethics of Jesus but also to the law of the nations as expressed in the 
pact of Paris, we urge the churches to proclaim the conviction that 
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good citizenship and true patriotism must henceforth be manifested 
in individual conduct that shall be in harmony with tbis pledged word 
of the nations. 
CONSCIENCE AND THE PACT 

We find in this conviction additional reason for calling upon our 
Government to respect the principle of free conscience with regard to 
war, and we affirm the duty of the church to support with moral 
approval individuals who hold conscientious convictions against partici- 
pation in military training or military service. 

NATURALIZATION AND THE PACT 

We believe the United States should welcome as citizens all appli- 
cants for citizenship otherwise qualified who conscientiously seek to 
follow the highest ideals, including those who have in their own hearts 
renounced war as an instrument of dealing with others. We urge that 
the statutes relating to the naturalization of aliens be amended to this 
end and be brought into harmony with the spirit and intent of the pact 
by which the nations have renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy. 

NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY, NATIONAL HONOR, AND THE PACT 

We hold that, in the light of the gospel of Jesus Christ and in the 
light of the obligations assumed by our country under the pact of 
Paris, our national sovereignty, national honor, and national interests 


should be defended only by pacific means. We hold further that in the 


light of the gospel of Jesus Christ and the pact of Paris resort to war 
is the degrading of our national sovereignty, national honor, and na- 
tional patriotism, and that our national interests can be best preserved 
by living up to the spirit and intent of the pact of Paris. 


THE MEANS FOR PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


We hold that world peace can be maintained only by peaceful means, 
such as arbitration, conciliation, mediation, committees of inquiry, and 
judicial settlement. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC INJUSTICE AS CAUSES OF WAR 


Recognizing that many of the elements and institutions of our indus- 
trial and economic order are essentially unjust and un-Christian, and 
to that extent causes of war, we urge upon our churches that they 
undertake a fundamental study of our civilization for the purpose of 
discovering those elements in it which are unjust and un-Christian and 
bringing them to the attention of the world. 


Part II 
THE CHURCH, THE PACT, AND PEACE POLICIES—THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


This conference is desirous that the resolutions adopted regarding the 
London conference be widely used (a) for stimulating intelligent dis- 
cussion in the molding of the opinion of our Christian constituences 
and the entire citizenship of the country, and (b) for conveying to 
those responsible for deciding these important questions the strong ĉon- 
vietions held by the Christian organizations represented in this 
conference. 

We therefore request each denomination represented to give publicity 
to the action of this conference through all regular channels of com- 
munication, asking: 

(1) That the ministers themselves deal with the subject definitely 
and simply from the pulpit in order that the congregation may under- 
stand the issues involved. 

(2) That discussion by organized groups in the church be encour- 
aged in a study of the teachings of Jesus upon world peace and of the 
best practical methods for securing and maintaining world peace in 
our day. 

(3) That there be appointed in each church a committee to secure 
and distribute throughout the membership the excellent printed material 
put forth on the issues of world peace in the London conference by 
(a) the Commission on International Justice and Good Will of the 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York; 
(b) the Foreign Policy Association, 18 East Forty-first Street, New 
York; (c) the National Council for Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; (d) the League of Nations Association, 
6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York; (e) the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 8 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.; and kindred organizations having for their object education for 
the preservation of peace. 

(4) That where possible it be suggested to the constituency of the 
churches that they vote approval of resolutions similar to that passed 
by this conference and transmit the same to Mr. Hoover and to the 
United States delegation in London. 

(5) That individual members of the church be urged to send personal 
communications embodying the same convictions. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY BUDGETS 

In view of the rapidly mounting expenditures of the United States 
for instruments of war and the warnings which President Hoover has 
given the American people to the effect “that current expenditure on 
strictly military activities of the Army and Navy constitutes the 
largest military budget of any nation in the world to-day,” and that 
“ during the current fiscal year the expenditures will reach to over $730,- 
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000,000, excluding all civilian services,” and that “programs now au- 
thorized will carry it to still larger figures in future years,” we hold 
that the churches should resolutely oppose such increased expenditures 
and that they should work for drastic reduction of military appro- 
priations. The churches should throw the whole weight of their moral 
authority into a crusade for winning men’s minds to the conviction 
that the security, peace, and welfare of our country and the world 
depend in this age of science on effectively demobilizing the armed agen- 
cles of death and on efficiently constructing and improving pacific 
agencies for the settlement of every form of strife. 
MILITARY TRAINING 

1. We agree with former Secretary of State Kellogg that “ the most 
certain insurance” against war “is the training of the thoughts of 
men in the way of peace,” and we deplore the present Federal expendi- 
ture for military training in high schools, civil colleges, and summer 
camps an expenditure which is greater than the total operating costs 
of the Department of State. 

2. Accepting the expert opinion of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, the National Education Association, and other com- 
petent bodies that military training is not the best form of training for 
developing physique, citizenship, and patriotism, we urge that the citi- 
zens’ military training camps should be reorganized and renamed with- 
out the military element, but with emphasis upon physical develop- 
ment and nonmilitary ways of national service, such as projects of 
reclamation and conservation of natural resources, and that the con- 
trol of these camps and expenditures for the same should be lodged in 
the Department of the Interior or some other civilian agency, and not 
in the Department of War. 

8. With regard to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, we call the 
attention of the churches to the particular dangers of military com- 
pulsion, military propaganda, and military money inhering in War 
Department control of this military education in civil universities and 
schools. We urge the churches throughout the country to gather fact 
material in local communities and States and study intensively the 
psychological effects of military courses, especially their effect on the 
attitudes of students toward such questions as preparedness, the World 
Court, 100 per cent nationalism, freedom of speech and discussion, etc, 
We also urge that wherever compulsory military training exists our 
churches shall spread the facts concerning it so as to facilitate speedy 
abolition of the same. We recommend cooperation with the Committee 
on Militarism in Education, Bible House, Astor Place, New York, and 
other peace agencies studying this subject. Especially in high schools 
and church schools and colleges we believe that military training is out 
of place and that there should be no compulsory military courses in any 
civil institution of higher learning. To this extent, at least, the na- 
tional defense act should be revised and amended so that our Govern- 
ment, which has signed the pact of Paris renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, will no longer aid in coercing schoolboys to 
prepare for battle. 

THE WORLD COURT 


This conference is convinced that the tradition of the United States 
points directly to membership in the World Court; that the conditions 
of adherence to the court indicated by the Senate in its reservations 
of 1926 bave been met by the action of the member States and by the 
Root-Hurst protocol; and that such membership is essential to the 
fulfillment of America’s international obligations. It urges upon the 
churches efforts to make plain to their constituencies the reasons for 
American adherence. It also urges that churches and groups or indi- 
viduals within the churches communicate to the President of the United 
States and to the Senators from their respective States their convic- 
tions. 

THE OPTIONAL CLAUSE 


We believe that the United States should accept the optional clause 
for obligatory jurisdiction and we urge that the significance and ad- 
vantages of such acceptance be made a matter of serious study in 
preparation for an enlightened understanding of the question whenever 
it may come up for decision by the Government. 

THE PAN AMERICAN ARBITRATION TREATY 


We are convinced that the Pan American arbitration treaty for the 
obligatory arbitration of all justiclable disputes, signed on January 5, 
1929, by 20 American States, including the United States, is a notable 
step forward in fulfillment of the obligations of the pact of Paris. 
When this treaty is submitted to the Senate for its consent and ratifi- 
cation we ask all citizens to join in urging that it be ratified without 
any exceptions or reservations. 

ARMED INTERVENTION 


We believe that diplomatic means and not armed intervention should 
be employed for the protection of the lives and property of the United 
States citizens in foreign countries. We hold that United States citi- 
zens who go abroad or who invest their capital in enterprises in foreign 
countries should look for protection to the laws and governments of 
these countries, assuming any risks which this may involve, and that 
they should not expect the United States Government to intervene with 
armed force on their behalf, 
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It is our conviction that the policy of armed intervention in any 
American country by the United States should be abandoned. If 
situations should arise which seem to demand intervention by outside 
nations, we believe the United States should take the initiative in in- 
viting other nations concerned into conference regarding the situation, 
with a view to pacific adjustment. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

We express our gratification in the increasing cooperation of our 
Government with the League of Nations in matters pertaining to dis- 
armament, economic collaboration, the promotion of health and morals, 
and other activities. 

Looking to the future, we advocate that the United States become 
a member of the League of Nations, with such reservations, if deemed 
necessary, as may be mutually acceptable to the United States and to 
the members of the league. We believe that the sooner this occurs the 
better it will be for a world earnestly trying to organize itself for peace. 

Part III 
THE CHURCH, THE PACT, AND THE FAR RAST—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCHES 

In the light of the pact of Paris the churches should restudy and re- 
evaluate their responsibilities in relation to world peace. They should 
study with increased earnestness and sympathetic insight the develop- 
ment of the attitudes which manifest themselves to-day (1) in suspicion 
and criticism of the West on the part of the Orient, (2) in demands 
for removal of limitations to national aspiration, and (3) in protests 
against western arrogance and imperialism, of whatever type. They 
should strive to understand the currents of thought which are now 
sweeping across the Far East. They should reaffirm and greatly 
strengthen their missionary program along lines calculated to promote 
international good wili and understanding. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON THE EAST 


We are convinced that the Christianization of our impact on the 
Orient can not be fully attained until many attitudes and practices in 
our own country are transformed—race prejudice, disregard for law, 
child labor and other forms of industrial injustice, foreign investments 
under unethical conditions, military training in our educational institu- 
tions, vicious and misleading motion pictures, and a sensational and 
jingoistic press. 

NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND NARROW NATIONALISM 


We believe that every nation should bring its own life to the highest 
development, but we call attention to the dangers of narrow nationalism. 
It is the obligation of Christian people to work persistently toward 
changing those attitudes and practices which are roots of war. 

CHINA’S ASPIRATIONS 


China is naturally eager to secure the revision of treaties which 
seem to impair her sovereignty because of their provision for special 
rights for foreigners, extraterritoriality, and concessions. We are grate- 
ful that Great Brituin and the United States have already repeatedly 
declared their readiness to negotiate on these matters with representa- 
tives of the Chinese people. We earnestly hope the time may soon 
come when some practical plan for effecting advance in this direction 
may be mutually agreed upon so that China shall not feel herself to be 
hindered from internal reconstruction by the presence of foreign gun- 
boats and military forces. In this connection we would call attention 
to the statement of the Jerusalem meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council as follows: The protection of missionaries should be 
only by such methods as will promote good will in personal and official 
relations” because “the use or the threat of the armed forces of the 
country from which they come for the protection of the missionary 
and the missionary property not only creates widespread misunder- 
standing as to the underlying motive of missionary work but also 
gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian message.” 

THE ASIATIC EXCLUSION LAW 


We are aware that the exclusion clause of the immigration act of 
1924 still remains and gives grave offense to Asiatic peoples. While 
Japan keenly resents the humiliation which she feels was placed upon 
her she is maintaining an attitude of dignified and restrained protest. 
We earnestly urge that this matter should be set right either by a new 
treaty or by placing Asiatics under the quota provisions of the im- 
migration law, or by any other arrangements that may be mutually 
satisfactory. 

THE PROBLEM OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 

In the light of the peace pact, which tends to render obsolete somo 
of the reasons originally given for our holding of the Philippine 
Islands, we call upon the churches to study this question in its newly 
emerging economic and political implications, and to help form such 
public opinion as shall solve the problem of Philippine independence 
upon the highest standards of international justice rather than upon an 
opportunistic basis. 

A SUGGESTION 

We propose that the executive officers of this conference be asked to 

gecure the preparation of a popular but reasonably adequate statemeat 
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which will set forth historically the growth of relations between the 
East and the West, and that development of such arrangements as 
extraterritoriality, military protection of foreigners in far eastern 
countries, and other similar and related practices. 

Part IV 
GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS—NEED OF DEFINITE PERIODS FOR PEACE STUDY 


We recommend that the various denominations, through their cen- 
tral organizations, be urged to set aside a definite period each year to be 
devoted to the consideration of those aspects of international affairs 
which bear upon the problem of world peace. We further recommend 
that for those periods the denominational organizations suggest to the 
churches topics for consideration and available study materials. 


PRAYER 


Believing in the efficacy of prayer as a means for hastening the ful- 
fillment of our hopes for and our efforts to secure a world peace which 
shall be permanent, we pledge ourselves to pray earnestly and fre- 
quently for the establishment of such peace. We also urge all 
Christians individually and in informal groups, as well as in organiza- 
tions, to join with us in prayer to this end. 


STUDY CONFERENCES 


The first study conference on the churches and world peace was held 
in Washington, D. C., December 3-5, 1925. The delegates were officially 
selected to represent the peace interests of their respective communions 
and of other religious bodies. The resulting message to the churches 
was a significant indication of the rising tide of conviction among 
Christian leaders that the churches have a vital part to take in the 
overthrow of war and the establishment of enduring world peace. 

Among the results of the first study conference was the formation of 
the national committee on the churches and world peace with Bishop 
William F. McDowell as chairman. The purpose of the committee was 
to convey to all churches the findings of the conference, to secure the 
introduction into the regular curricula of church schools of the study 
of world peace and to hold at some suitable time a year or more later 
another study conference. 

The second study conference was held in Columbus, Ohio, March 6-8, 
1929, and its findings were issued in a 22-page pamphlet entitled “A 
Message to the Churches.” The general background of its deliberations 
was the General Pact for the Renunciation of War, which at that time 
was in process of ratification by the 15 nations whose representatives 
had signed it at Paris on August 27, 1928. 

In view of the new international situation as regards war and peace 
that would come into being as soon as the peace pact had been gener- 
ally accepted, the conference directed the staff to arrange for a third 
study conference to be held during the last week in February, 1930. 

The third study conference was held in Evanston, III., February 25-27, 
1930. The findings of this conference are given in the following pages. 
The communions and allied religious organizations, represented by 168 
delegates, numbered 37 and are listed on page 18. 


Communions and allied religious organizations having representatives 
at the third study conference 


COMMUNIONS 


The Northern Baptist Convention, the Church of the Brethren, the 
Christian Church, the Congregational Churches, the Disciples of Christ, 
the Evangelical Synod of North America, Five Years Meeting of 
Friends, Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
Friends General Conference, Greek Orthodox Church of North and South 
America, Mennonite Church in the United States and Canada, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Reformed Church in America, the Reformed 
Church in the United States, the Reformed Presbyterian Church, the 
Salvation Army, the Seventh Day Adventist Church, the American 
Unitarian Association, and the Universalist General Convention. 


ALLIED RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America, the International Society 
of Christian Endeavor, the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Epworth League, the Federal Council's Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will, the Federation of Woman's Boards of Foreign 
Missions, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, Interdenominational Committee on Christian Work 
Among Students, Missionary Education Movement, National Council of 
Federated Church Women, Student Volunteer Movement, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the Churches, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE, 106 BAST 
TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Chairman, The Right Rev. G. Ashton Oldbam; vice chairmen, 
Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson; chairman of executive 
committee, Dr. John H. Lathrop; treasurer, Mr. Dwight H. Day; 
secretaries, Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Rev. B. S. Winchester, Rey. Walter 
W. Van Kirk; executive committee, Dr. Allen R. Bartholomew, Dr. 
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Herbert E. Benton, Dr. Ahva J. C. Bond, Bishop James Cannon, jr.. 
Rev. John Wesley Elliott, Mr. Edward W. Evans, Mrs. John Ferguson, 
Rev. Lawrence H. French, Rev. Walter Getty, Dr. A. C. Goddard, Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop, Mr. Frederick J. Libby, Dr. Walter McCarroll, 
Rev. Kirby Page, Mr. Clarence E. Pickett, Rev. Paul Rugg, Mr. John 
Nevin Sayre, Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, Rev. Harry Thomas Stock, Miss 
Helen Thoburn, Dr. C. H. Tobias, Dr. H. P. Vieth; advisory council, 
Hon. Florence E. Allen, Pres. Clarence Barbour, Bishop Wm. M. Bell, 
Mr. J. C. Broomfield, Rev. F. W. Burnham, Dr. F. G. Coffin, Rev. Wm. C, 
Covert, Dr. D. J. Cowling, Rev. James A. Crain, Rev. Eugene L. 
Crawford, Dr. Elam F. Dempsey, Dr. Warren H. Denison, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Rev. J. George Dorn, Bishop Horace 
M. DuBose, Bishop J. F. Dunlap, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. Fred'k L. 
Fagley, Dr. W. P. Few, Dr. E. E. Fischer, Rev. Wm. A. Freemantle. 
Rey. L. O. Hartman, Pres. J. Maurice Henry, Rev. Stanley High, Rev. 
Ivan Lee Holt, Mrs. S. S. Hough, Dr. O. Edward Janney,- Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson, Mrs. F. I. Johnson, Prof. Rufus M. Jones, Dr. Ryland 
Knight, Rev. H. P. Krehbiel, Rev. Paul S. Leinbach, Rev. Deacon 
Leontios Leontiou, Dr. John H. MacCracken, Bishop M. T. Maze, 
Bishop William F. McDowell, Rev. William P. Merrill, Mrs. William 
A. Montgomery, Dr. John M. Moore, Rey. C. C. Morrison, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Dr. Frank M. North, Lt. Commissioner E. J. Parker, Rt 
Rey. Edward L. Parsons, Bishop C. H. Phillips, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
Mrs. William S. Scarlett, Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, Miss Vida D. 
Scudder, Dr. Charles C. Seleeman, Mrs. C. S. Smith, Mrs. F. F. 
Stephens, Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Hon. William E. Sweet, Dr. Alva 
W. Taylor, Rev. E. F. Tittle, Dr. James I. Vance, Mrs. Taul B. White, 
Hon. George W. Wickersham, Rev. W. I. Wishart, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley. 
TARIFF REVISION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, being a believer in Ameri- 
canism and the protection of American labor and American 
industry, and being informed through reliable sources that the 
average yearly imports into this country since the enactment of 
the 1922 tariff law are in excess of $4,000,000,000, based upon 
foreign values—which can be multiplied by two and one-half, 
representing the American value of the landing price of these 
products—I was somewhat amazed when I read of the round 
robin protest of college professors and economists against the 
passage of the pending tariff bill. 

A great deal of consideration is given by the average Ameri- 
ean to the college professor and economist. Ordinarily, this 
group does not mix in partisan politics. Cloistered in colleges 
as they are, hidden behind a mass of statistics, these men have 
no opportunity to view the practical side of life in matters per- 
taining to our industrial welfare as a nation, or to the stand- 
ards that must be maintained for the welfare of the laboring 
group. They are not conversant with the practical actualities. 
Therefore, their conclusions are largely based upon theories; 
and in every instance in the past when those theories have been 
applied, a decline in the American pay roll has been the answer. 

With a generous feeling in mind toward these learned men, 
their views—no doubt largely predicated upon statistics—haye 
been fully displayed in the press of the country in the last few 
days. There is but little, if any, consideration given to the hu- 
man element by this class of men; and I therefore took the 
liberty of asking the views of those who actually represent the 
workers of our Nation. 

It was my intention to include the reply which I received 
in the way of a letter as a part of an address which I am pre- 
paring; but in view of the continuous promulgation of this 
publicity, starting primarily from a group of economists located 
throughout this country, the comments upon which are to be 
frequently found in the way of editorials in the daily papers of 
this country that are based upon the conclusions of these in- 
tellectual free traders, who seem to be more concerned with 
the prosperity of foreigners than they are with the well-being 
of our own American people, I send to the desk a letter which 
I ask unanimous consent to have read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


America’s WAG EARNERS’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
New York City, May 10, 1930. 
Hon. Heyry D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Your letter of May 5, inclosing copy of pro- 
test of economists and college professors to an upward revision of the 
tariff act and to which protest you ask my views, received. 

The position of the economists and college professors on tariff legis- 
lation is generally well known. With few exceptions they are free 
traders. 

They are neither producers nor creators of any commodity or article of 
trade. They are generally cloistered in the atmosphere of the school- 
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room, and their mental wares do not enter into competition with foreign 
producers where lower wage levels and longer working hours prevail and 
where standards of living are not only lower but in other respects much 
inferior to the standards built up in our own country under the American 
tariff policy. 

Briefly, these economists and college professors are consumers, not 
producers. Their whole philosophy on tariff legislation is one of selfish 
interests. Production to them is evidently a mere incident in their whole 
school of economy, 

Whether consciously or unconsciously, they freely admit this truth in 
their class protest, for they frankly state that “ professionals” do not 
profit by any tariff restriction in trade, and if they would but dare fol- 
low the logic of their protest to a finality they would have no tariff 
protection whatsoever for American industries. 

In considering this protest no doubt Congress will bear in mind, 
which these economists and college professors have ignored or ruthlessly 
brushed aside in their scheme of things, that despite their erroneous 
philosophy they are beneficiaries of the American tariff policy, as are all 
producers and consumers. We can not under any circumstances set 
aside America’s producers and destroy American industries and expect 
that consumers will bave enhanced their interests. After all, the pros- 
perity of all depends first and foremost upon our productive ability, 
opportunities, and incentives. Secondly, these economists and college 
professors are beneficiaries of higher standards of living. Payment for 
their services is based upon American standards, made possible by the 
American tariff policy. Surely they will not dispute the fact that econo- 
mists and college professors in foreign countries, of equal ability, re- 
ceive a much lesser compensation due to a lower standard of living 
existing in those countries. 

America's workers, during the recent national election, were assured 
by both political parties that the American standards of living and 
wages would be protected and enhanced. In order that these assurances 
may be fulfilled effectively, it is essential that proper and adequate 
tarif duties be levied on the foreign-made products which compete in the 
American market with the products of America's workers. 

An important and ever-increasing dangerous factor has been entirely 
overlooked or designedly disregarded by these protesting economists and 
college professors. Prior to the World War many of the foreign nations 
were almost wholly dependent upon their agricultural activities and 
products. A number of these countries are now energetically engaged 
in industrial activities and an increasing number of European nations 
are emerging into great industrial nationals. 

In so doing they have equipped their plants and factories with the 
most modern machinery. In a number of cases their mechanical equip- 
ments are of a more efficient type than can be found in American fac- 
tories. In addition, many of these factories are not alone supervised by 
American engineers but are owned by American capital. 

Indeed these protestors gloat in the fact that American surplus wealth 
is being expropriated ; that it is being used to exploit cheaper labor mar- 
kets abroad; that it seeks even to use forced labor; and that America 
must open its doors and submit to the lowering of its standards of work 
and life in order that international capital may have full reign. It is 
not surprising that these protestors should join with our international 
capitalists, industrialists, and traders or commercialists. Despite this 
fact America’s wage earners place their faith for the protection of 
America’s producers upon an American and not an international Con- 
gress. 

Merely as one of many examples, European photo-engraving estab- 
lishments are soliciting orders for European-made photo-engravings in 
America at a price of 60 per cent less than the American cost of pro- 
duction of similar work. The duty is only 25 per cent of the foreign 
value, 

Are we to believe in the theory of low costs advanced by these eco- 
nomists and college professors and permit this American industry, as 
well as many others, to be destroyed? And, if so, who shall profit in 
America? To open America's doors to lower costs of European and 
Asiatic production can only result in greater idleness and unemploy- 
ment of America’s workers or the lowering of America’s costs to equal 
that of European and Asiatic nationals. Is this what these protesting 
economists and college professors desire? 

In the letter of protest you will note the following: “America is now 
facing the problem of unemployment. Her labor can find work only if 
her factories can sell their products.” 

Here, indeed, we find a most gloomy philosophy of despair. America’s 
wage earners are advised that our sole solution against unemployment 
is to sell the products of America’s wage earners abroad. Then, as if 
in the same breath, we are advised that we can not sell to the Euro- 
pean and Asiatics unless we buy from them to the same amount, and 
thus by this mystic logie we must lose America’s market to foreign 
nationals to the same degree and to the same extent that we may 
capture foreign markets. What sort of political economy is this? Is 
it not better to hold and protect America’s market, the richest of all 
markets, consuming more than 90 per cent of all that we produce, for 
America's wage earners and American industry? 
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We are not only facing unemployment, we have millions of American 
workers who are unable to find employment. One of the reasons for 
this unemployment is the investment of American capital in foreign 
countries. In this same letter of protest I find the following: “ Many 
of our citizens have invested their money in foreign enterprises. The 
Department of Commerce has estimated that such investment amounted 
to between twelve and fourteen billions of American dollars up to 
January 1, 1929. These investors, too, would suffer if protective duties 
were to be increased, since such action would make it still more dificult 
for their foreign creditors to pay them the interest due them.” 

Here, indeed, is presented the most grievous of all complaints as filed 
by these protesting economists and college professors. America’s in- 
vestors abroad must be protected in their foreign investments of Amer- 
ica’s surplus wealth. America’s investors abroad must not be made to 
suffer by increased protective duties, even though the wages of America’s 
wage earners must be decreased, their hours of work lengthened, and 
their standards of living be lowered. Here, indeed, we have a frank 
and eloquent appeal for international capital and capitalists, for inter- 
national industrialists and commercialists and not a word of sympathy 
for America’s wage earners. Indeed, these advisers of our international 
economy would likewise internationalize America’s wage earners and 
their standards of life and work. 

Is it any wonder that those who toil, who do the actual work, and 
upon whom all ultimately depend should have so little confidence in 
those who acclaim themselves as the leaders in political economy! 

It is self-evident that the taking from American industrial promotion 
of twelve or fourteen billions of American dollars has reduced the pur- 
chasing and consuming power of America's workers and prevents the 
further development of America’s industries. 

In many cases investments of American capital have been used to 
promote industries in foreign countries simply because they can dump 
the products of the foreign countries on the American market and receive 
from the sale of these products a larger profit than is obtainable through 
the sale of similar products, produced in their American factories, 

Finally, the plea of peace on earth and good will to man is presented 
against the enactment of any tariff increases. Evidently we have 
reached that period of life when a bad cause may be most eloquently 
presented under the cloak of peace. 

Certainly America’s wage earners are not excelled in their ambition 
and desire for peace, but not peace at any price; not peace at the loss of 
employment; not peace at the lessening of wages and increasing of 
hours of toil; not peace through the lowering of our standards of liy- 
ing; not peace in order that international capitaltsts, industrialists, and 
commercialists may internationalize the labor and markets of the world 
and enthrone thereon a financial and industrial power that will cither 
enslave the masses of the world or enhance a world-wide revolt against 
an order that our learned economists and college professors would con- 
sciously or unconsciously usher in, 

Surely a Congress representing America’s best interests will remain 
true to America's traditions and policies and will not be misled by this 
appeal of internationalism even though promoted by such an array of 
economists and college professors, 

Thanking you for the interest which you have taken in the welfare of 
America’s wage earners and assuring you of our appreciation of your 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, President. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial taken from the Ameri- 
can Labor Banner entitled “Plain Talk About Tariff,” in the 
issue of the paper of May 24, 1930. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PLAIN TALK ABOUT TARIFF, For WHICH Ir Is HIGH Timp, IN DnD 

(An editorial) 

It is high time there was plain talk about tariff and about some of 
those who are seeking to influence tariff legislation now pending. 

For the first time in American history a large group of international 
unions have united to secure adequate tariff protection for the commodi- 
ties they are engaged in making. 

For the first time in American history an American tariff bill stipu- 
lates protection of American labor in Its title. 

These are important facts. There are many others, 

American trade unions have by no means been able to bave written 
into the bill all they require for the protection of their standards and 
the needed improvement in their conditions. But they have made some 
progress. 

American labor faces an unprecedented condition. Even with our 
tragic unemployment, wages, working conditions, and employment con- 
ditions are better than in either Europe or Asia. 

TARIFF A VITAL ISSUE 

Commodities made abroad by workers who get as low as one-fourth 
the American rate of wages are imported and put in competition with 
American-made commodities. Many of the European and Asiatic prod- 
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ucts are made on American machinery and some of them are made in 
factories owned by Americans, their products bearing American trade- 
marks and American patents, 

To-day’s situation never existed before. Tariff is no longer an aca- 
demie matter to be debated by cloistered gentlemen, nor a political tool 
to be manipulated by those who have political ends to serve. 

Tariff protection in a great many American industries is a necessity 
if the American industries are to be preserved. It is not a question of 
“ infant industries,” it is a question of big industries as well. 

Without attempting to justify everything that is found in the tariff 
bill now under consideration, this newspaper asserts itself in behalf of 
everything that has been written into the bill to honestly protect 
American wage standards against the miserable wage levels of Europe 
and Asia. Moreover, it is better to overprotect than to underprotect ! 

There are those who assail the bill as a whole. Most of those who 
level these broadside attacks pretend to be “friends of labor.” Labor 
has had altogether too much of that kind of friendship. 


AN AMAZING SPECTACLE 


A large group of college professors came to the rescue of European 
and Asiatic starvation-wage employers with a slashing attack on the 
tariff bill. They called themselves economists. The Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, whose amazing attack on organized labor last fall has not 
yet been forgotten, have attacked the bill steadily, without considera- 
tion for the necessary protective provisions written into the bill at the 
specific request of labor. 

The New York World has attacked the bill about as ridiculously as 
it could be attacked. As an example, a World editorial went through 
the list of things used by the average man in a day—his toothbrush, 
his bathrobe, the cloth on his breakfast table, and so on. It asserted 
that each item would cost a given amount more under the new tariff 
bill. That was to assume that the average American would use nothing 
but imported commodities throughout his average day, a most absurd 
assumption. Whether under no tariff or high tariff, such a proceeding 
would soon obliterate all American industry, including the New York 
World. 

FORD IS AN IMPORTER 

Henry Ford has attacked the bill through the Seripps-Howard news- 
papers. Ford is rated as a manufacturer, but he also is an importer, 
and Ford will benefit by low duties on the many things he imports. 
The present law contains a 25 per cent duty on automobiles, and Henry 
Ford needs no higher duty to protect the only commodity which might 
be imported in competition with him. A General Motors official attacks 
the bill, and what applies to Ford applies to General Motors, 

Not only does Ford import many things used in making automobiles, 
but he manufactures tractors in Ireland, has them protected by Ameri- 
can patents, and imports them duty free under a customs ruling—a 
ruling the fairness of which is open to challenge—that they are en- 
titled to free entry as agricultural implements, a ruling that would not 
be changed under any new tariff legislation. Naturally Mr. Ford is 
satisfied. 

Newspaper assailants of the bill proclaim their defense of that mythi- 
cal person, “the consumer.“ There is no consumer unless there is a 
producer, and if there is a consumer who is not also a producer in 
some capacity, then he is a parasite, about whom this newspaper is 
not much concerned save to help see to it that his civil rights are 
protected. 

DIPLOMATS ABUSE PRIVILEGE 

Foreign diplomats accredited to the United States have publicly 
attacked the tariff bill, thus seeking to participate in the making of 
American legislation. The Swiss minister indulged himself in a radio 
speech, The Spanish ambassador made a public speech. At the outset 
of the struggle the Cuban ambassador had a great deal to say. Every 
foreign diplomat who has attempted to interfere with American legis- 
lation should be sent home. Their proper mission does not include the 
business of scaring American legislators into letting cheap-made foreign 
goods into the American market free of duty. 

WHO GAINS? THRE ANSWER 


The scholastic gentlemen; the diplomats; the big manufacturers, like 
Ford; the newspapers, like the Scripps-Howard newspapers, and the 
New York World are, whether they want to or not, serving one powerful 
group of capitalists—the importers and the international bankers. 

As against the importers, who are purely middlemen, and as against 
the international bankers, it is time the masses of the American people, 
the great armies who work for wages, be heard and protected. To stop 
immigration is of little avail if the would-be immigrant may send his 
competition through his manufactured output. He combats our stand- 
ards without bettering his own. 


STUDENTS’ HUGO N. FRY CLUB 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to have read from 
the clerk’s desk an article which appeared in the Herald ‘Tribune 
of New York this morning, stating how certain gentlemen organ- 
ized a Hugo N. Fry (You-go-and-fry) Club,“ and had received 
greetings from various Republican leaders over the country. 
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“ You-go-and-fry ” is a very appropriate name for a Republican 
organization, so I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Hoax on “ FATHER OF REPUBLICANS” Trips LEADERS—CURTIS, HUSTON, 
Davis Sam TO Have BENN BEGUILED BY CORNELL SUN PRANK— 
Tuinurn Pam “H, N. Fry —“ DINNER TO Party FOUNDER” Won 
OFFICIAL FELICITATION 


ITHACA, N. Y., May 27.—How Vice President Curtis, James J. Davis, 
Secretary of Labor, and other Republican national officials were made 
innocent victims of a hoax by the editors of a humorous column in the 
Cornell Daily Sun, student newspaper, was revealed by the perpe- 
trators, L. A. Blummer, of Yonkers, and E. T. Horn, of Ithaca, at a 
dance here last night. 

The editors, who use the name “ Hugo N. Fry (You-go-and-fry)" in 
publishing their flippancies, desiring, as they stated, “to settle once 
and for all the dispute regarding the actual birthplace of the Republican 
Party,” sent letters to the Republican leaders, They wrote that “a 
dinner in honor of the sesquicentennial of the birth" of Fry was to be 
held by students here. 

The “committee” averred that “this little-known patriot of central 
New York had been deprived of the fame that should have been his for 
his part in the organization of the Republican Party in New York 
State.” They requested a message “in memory of that pioneer Repub- 
lican, Hugo N. Fry.“ 


HUSTON COMMENDS PROJECT 


Telegrams which the jokesters said they received were read. Claudius 
H. Huston, Republican national chairman, they said, sent a telegram of 
commendation. 

Vice President Curtis was said to have replied: 

“T read with pleasure your intention to give a dinner honoring the 
sesquicentennial of the memory of Hugo N. Fry, pioneer Republican, of 
Elmira. 

“Tam sorry my official duties prevent me from attending the dinner. 

“I congratulate the Republicans on paying this respect to the memory 
of Hugo N. Fry and wish you a most successful occasion. 

“With kindest regards, I am, very truly yours, 

“ CHARLES CURTIS.” 
DAVIS LAUDS “ STURDY PATRIOT ” 


Secretary Davis was quoted as saying: “It is a pleasure to testify 
to the career of that sturdy patriot who first planted the ideals of our 
party in this region of the country. If he were living to-day he would 
be the first to rejoice in evidence everywhere present that our Govern- 
ment is still safe in the hands of the people.” 

Representative RUTH PRATT, of New York, wired: “ Greetings and all 
good wishes to all of you who are gathered to pay tribute to the memory 
of Hugo N. Fry. I wish it were possible for me to be with you.” 

Senator Josera R, GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania, also added his praise 
to the “ sesquicentennial project.” 


[Laughter.] 
UNVEILING OF STATUE OF GEN. JOHN CAMPBELL GREENWAY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 29) submitted by Mr. AsHurst and Mr. 
Harb on May 26, 1930, which was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed, with illustrations and bound, 5,000 copies of the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings held at the un- 
veiling in Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Gen. John 
Campbell Greenway, presented by the State of Arizona, of which 1,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House 
of Representatives, and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the usa 
and distribution of the Senators and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Arizona. < 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer and shall procure suitable illus- 
trations to be published with these proceedings. 


HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 11430, 
granting the consent of Congress to the State of New York to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Hudson River at or near Catskill, Greene County, N. Y. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator from New York 
whether the Commerce Committee has reported the bill fa- 
vorably? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Committee. 

ners being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 


It has; this is a report of the Commerce 
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The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. N 
COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, WASHINGTON 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Commerce, I report back favorably the bill (S. 4577) to extend 
the time for completing the construction of a bridge across the 
Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 

The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] is very 
anxious that action should be taken immediately upon this bill. 
The Commerce Committee reports the bill without amendment, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which was read, as follows: 


Whereas in order to complete technically the bridge across the Colum- 
bia River at Longview, Wash., it is necessary to allow the macadam road- 
bed to settle for approximately two years before putting on the concrete 
surface: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
the bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, Wash., and 
Rainier, Oreg., authorized to be built by W. D. Comer and Wesley Van- 
dercook by act of Congress approved January 28, 1927, which time was 
extended to June 1, 1930, by act of Congress approved December 26, 
1929, is hereby further extended to June 1, 1932. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the naval appropriation bill, 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with, that the bill be read for amendment, and that 
the committee amendments be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “Temporary government for West Indian 
Islands,” on page 5, line 3, after the name “ President,” to strike 
out “ $327,000 ” and insert “ $527,000,” so as to read: 


For expenses incident to the occupation of the Virgin Islands and 
to the execution of the provisions of the act providing a temporary goy- 
ernment for the West Indian Islands acquired by the United States 
from Denmark, and for other purposes, approved March 3. 1917 (U. S. C., 
title 48, sec. 1391), to be applied under the direction of the President 
$527,000, of which $15,000 may be expended for public wells, and in 
addition thereto such an amount (not in excess of $20,000) as may be 
equivalent to (a) the total of the unobligated balances of the revenues 
collected and paid into the treasuries of such islands during the fiscal 
year 1930, and of the appropriation “ Temporary government for West 
Indian Islands, 1930,” plus (b) the sum by which the revenues collected 
and paid into the treasuries of such islands during the fiscal year 1931 
exceed the sum of $265,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Operation and 
conservation of the naval petroleum reserves,” on page 7, line 
16, before the word “ That,” to strike out “ Provided” and in- 
sert “ Provided further,” so as to read: 


To enable the Secretary of the Navy to carry out the provisions con- 
tained in the act approved June 4, 1920 (U. S. C., title 34, sec. 524), 
requiring him to conserve, develop, use, and operate the naval petroleum 
reserves, $175,000, of which $100,000 shall be available exclusively to- 
ward repairs to shut-in wells, Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1; Provided, 
That out of any sums appropriated for naval purposes by this act any 
portion thereof, not to exceed $10,000,000, shall be available to enable 
the Secretary of the Navy to protect Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 1, 
established by Executive order of September 2, 1912, pursuant to the 
act of June 25, 1910 (U. S. C., title 43, secs. 141-143), by drilling 
wells and performing any work incident thereto: Provided further, 
That no part of the sum made available for the protection of this prop- 
erty shall be expended if a satisfactory agreement can be made with 
adjoining landowners to not drill offset wells for the purpose of produc- 
ing oil. z 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, under the heading Naval Re- 
serve,” on page 12, after the words “naval aircraft,” to strike 
out “ $4,600,000 ” and insert ‘ $4,740,000,” so as to read: 


For expenses of organizing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve and Naval Militia; pay and allowances of officers and enlisted 
men of the Naval Reserve when employed on authorized training duty; 
mileage for officers while traveling under orders to and from training 
duty; transportation of enlisted men to and from training duty, and 
subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; subsistence 
of enlisted men during the actual period of training duty; subsistence 
of officers and enlisted men of the Fleet Naval Reserve while perform- 
ing authorized training or other duty without pay; pay, mileage, and 
allowances of officers of the Naval Reserve and pay, allowances, and 
subsistence of enlisted men of the Naval Reserve when ordered to active 
duty in connection with the instruction, training, and drilling of the 
Naval Reserve; pay of officers and enlisted men of the Fleet Naval 
Reserve for the performance of drills or other equivalent instruction 
or duty, or appropriate duties, and administrative duties, exclusive, 
however, of pay, allowances, or other expenses on account of members 
of any class of the Naval Reserve incident to their being given flight 
training unless, as a condition precedent, they shall have been found 
by such agency as the Secretary of the Navy may designate physically 
and psychologically qualified to serve as pilots of naval aircraft, 
$4,740,000, of which amount not more than $160,000 shall be available 
for maintenanee and rental of armories, including pay of necessary 
janitors, and for wharfage, not more than $79,578 shall be available 
for clerical and messenger services for Naval Reserve administration in 
naval stations, and districts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
not more than $882,931 shall be available, in addition to other appro- 
priations, for aviation material, equipment, fuel, and rental of hangars, 
and not more than $723,867 shall be available, in addition to other 
appropriations, for fuel and the transportation thereof, and for all 
other expenses in connection with the maintenance, operation, repair, 
and upkeep of vessels assigned for training the Naval Reserve. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Naval War 
College, Bureau of Navigation,” on page 15, line 8, after the 
figures “ $5,000,” to strike out “in all, $114,000" and insert 
“for contingencies of the president of the Naval War College, 
to be expended in his discretion, not exceeding $1,000; in all, 
$115,000,” so as to read: 


For maintenance of the Naval War College on Coasters Harbor 
Island, including care of grounds, $105,000; services of a professor of 
international law, $2,000; services of civilian lecturers, rendered at 
the War College, $2,000; care and preservation of the library, includ- 
ing the purchase, binding, and repair of books of reference and 
periodicals, $5,000; for contingencies of the president of the Naval 
War College, to be expended in his discretion, not exceeding $1,000; in 
all, $115,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts; Pay, subsistence, and transportation of 
naval personnel,“ on page 22, line 9, after the word “ exceed,” 
to strike out “5,499” and insert “5,559,” and in line 11, after 
the word “and,” to strike out “1,455” and insert “1,479,” so as 
to read: 

Pay of naval personnel: For pay and allowances prescribed by law 
ef officers on sea duty and other duty, and officers on waiting orders 
(not to exceed 5,559 commissioned officers of the line and 1,479 war- 
rant and commissioned warrant officers on the active list)—pay $30,- 
302,942; rental allowance, $6,067,182; subsistence allowance, $3,709,- 
998; in all, $40,080,122; officers on the retired list, $5,171,400; for 
hire of quarters for officers serving with troops where there are no 
public quarters belonging to the Government, and where there are not 
sufficient quarters possessed by the United States to accommodate them, 
and hire of quarters for officers and enlisted men on sea duty at 
such times as they may be deprived of their quarters on board ship 
due to repairs or other conditions which may render them uninhabita- 
ble, $3,000; pay of enlisted men on the retired list, $2,284,004; extra 
pay to men reenlisting after being honorably discharged, $2,486,290 ; 
interest on deposits by men, $3,000; pay of petty officers, seamen, 
landsmen, and apprentice seamen, including men in the engineer’s force 
and men detailed for duty with the Fish Commission, enlisted men, 
men in trade schools, pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, extra 
pay to men for diving, and cash prizes (not to exceed $55,000) for 
men for excellence in gunnery, target practice, and engineering com- 
petitions, $68,511,846; outfits for all enlisted men and apprentice sea- 
men of the Navy on first enlistment at not to exceed $100 each, 
civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per man to men given discharges 
for bad conduct or undesirability or inaptitude, reimbursement in kind 
of clothing to persons in the Navy for losses in cases of marine or 
aircraft disasters or in the operation of water or air borne craft, 
and the authorized issue of clothing and equipment to the members of 
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the Nurse Corps, $1,738,230; pay of enlisted men undergoing sentence 


of court-martial, $164,220, and as many machinists as the President 
may from time to time deem necessary to appoint; and apprentice 
seamen under training at training stations and on board training ships, 
at the pay prescribed by law, $1,530,000; pay and allowances of the 
Nurse Corps, including assistant superintendents, directors, and as- 
sistant directors—pay $668,260, rental allowance $16,320, subsistence 
allowance $21,900; pay retired list, $21,376; in all, $727,856; rent of 
quarters for members of the Nurse Corps; pay and allowances of 
transferred and assigned men of the Fleet Naval Reserve, $9,929,532; 
reimbursement for losses of property as provided in the act approved 
October 6, 1917 (U. S. C., title 34, secs. 981, 982), as amended by the 
act of March 3, 1927 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 34, sec. 983), $5,000; 
payment of six months’ death gratuity, $150,000; in all, $132,784,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


oe next amendment was, on page 24, after line 8, to strike 
out: 


For payment to Vincenta V. Irwin, widow of the late Ensign Glendon 
Ward Irwin, United States Navy, of an amount equal to six months’ pay 
at the rate said Glendon Ward Irwin was receiving at the date of his 
death, as authorized by the act approved May 26, 1928, $935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 24, after line 13, to strike 
out: 


For payment to Lucy B. Knox, widow of the late Lieut. Commander 
Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, of an amount equal to six 
months“ pay at the rate said Forney Moore Knox was receiving at the 
date of his death, as authorized by the act approved May 26, 1928, 
$2,370. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the reason for the 
amendments on page 24? 

Mr. PHIPPS. We reinsert the provisions in another place in 
the bill farther on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 21, after the figures 
“ $156,484,500,” to insert “of which sum $1,000,000 shall be 
immediately available,” so as to read: 


In all, for pay, subsistence, and transportation of naval personnel, 
$156,484,500, of which sum $1,000,000 shall be immediately available, 
and the money herein specifically appropriated for “ pay, subsistence, 
and transportation of naval personnel,” shall be disbursed and accounted 
for in accordance with existing law and shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 27, after line 19, to insert: 


For payment to Vincentia V. Irwin, widow of the late Ensign Glendon 
Ward Irwin, United States Navy, of an amount equal to six months’ 
pay at the rate said Glendon Ward Irwin was receiving at the date of 
his death, as authorized by the act approved May 26, 1928, $935. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 28, to insert: 


For payment to Lucy B. Knox, widow of the late Lieut. Commander 
Forney Moore Knox, United States Navy, of an amount equal to six 
months’ pay at the rate said Forney Moore Knox was receiving at the 
date of his death, as authorized by the act approved May 26, 1928, 
$2,370. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Fuel and trans- 
portation, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts,” on page 29, line 21, 
after the word “both,” to strike out “$9,936,000” and insert 
“ $9,600,000,” so as to read: 


For coal and other fuel for submarine bases and steamers’ and ships’ 
use, including expenses of transportation, storage, and handling the 
same and the removal of fuel refuse from ships; maintenance and gen- 
eral operation of machinery of naval fuel depots and fuel plants; water 
for all purposes on board naval vessels and ice for the cooling of water, 
including the expense of transportation and storage of both, $9,600,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Yards and Docks: Maintenance, Bureau of Yards and Docks,” 
on page 33, line 17, after the word “at” where it occurs the first 
time, to strike out “ $1,800” and insert “ $2,000,” so as to read: 


For the labor, materiais, and supplies necessary, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Navy, for the general maintenance of the activities and 
properties now or hereafter under the cognizance of the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, including the purchase, exchange (including parts), main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of passenger-carrying vehicles for the 
Navy Department (not to exceed 10 in number) and the Naval Estab- 
lishment not otherwise provided for, and including not to exceed 
$1,150,000 for clerical, inspection, drafting, messenger, and other classi- 
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fied work in the field, $8,000,000: Provided, That during the fiscal year 
1931 the motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles to be purchased 
hereunder shall not exceed the following respective numbers and costs: 
One $2,500, 7 at $2,000 each, 15 at $1,500 each, and 40 at $650 each. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Public Works, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks,” on page 37, line 23, after the 
figures “$11,000,” to strike out “in all, $23,000” and insert 
“reerection of dirigible hangar, $75,000; in all, $98,000,” so as 
to read: 


Naval Air Statton, Lakehurst, N. J.: Improvement of gasoline storage, 
$12,000; improvement of water system, $11,000; reerection of dirigible 
hangar, $75,000; in all, $98,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 39, line 13, after the word 
“ act,” to insert a colon and the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That not more than $300,000 of the sums herein 
appropriated or authorized to be contracted for shall be used for con- 
struction work at the naval air station, San Diego, Calif., as authorized 
by said act. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I note on page 38 that the naval 
air station at Sand Point, Wash., is allowed only $75,000. I 
wonder why such a small amount is allowed for expenditure 
there while $300,000 is proposed to be spent at the San Diego 
base. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the House sent us that item 
without any comment. They do not refer to it in their report. 
We have under consideration the acquisition of additional prop- 
erty at Sand Point. The bill for authorization is now before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, We could not secure the considera- 
tion of it and an estimate in time to put it in this bill, but the 
Senator’s colleague the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] thinks it is possible to have it included in the deficiency 
bill before the close of the present session. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the buying of land is for the purpose 

of making the field larger. 
> Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. DILL. But the $75,000 here appropriated is for the im- 
provement of the present field. It will be necessary to spend 
a much larger amount than $75,000 to make this field really an 
effective and usable air base; I mean by that a base which will 
be satisfactory to the Navy. 

I have had a great many letters from people of my State 
urging that more money should be spent in the improvement 
of this air base. E was rather content to accept the appropri- 
ation, but when I noticed that we are to spend $300,000 to add 
to the field at San Diego and only $75,000 for this uncompleted 
base at Seattle, I was moved to ask why it was that the amount 
was so limited, 

Mr. PHIPPS. I can only say that the committee was in re- 
ceipt of no proposed amendment or request that the amount be 
increased. 

Mr. DILL. This is the only air base on the Pacific coast 
from San Diego to Alaska, the only place where naval planes 
ean land on a field, and where there are any facilities for re- 
pairs. That is why I bring the matter to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I point 
out the fact that the amendment on page 39, relating to the air 
station at San Diego, is a Senate committee amendment provid- 
ing for construction work at the naval air station in San Diego. 

Mr. DILL. I am not objecting to that amendment. I think 
the most important arm of our naval defense to-day to be built 
up is the naval air service. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I make the further state- 
ment that my impression is that the basis for the amendment 
was a statement made before the Committee on Appropriations 
by Admiral Moffett, the chief of the bureau having naval avia- 
tion in charge. Is not that correct? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct, The authorization on page 39, 
of which $3,194,000 will be available July 1 next, and the au- 
thorization for contracting for an additional amount up to the 
total of $6,089,000, which is a part of the $10,000,000 program, 
put it within the province of the department to allocate that 
money, and no doubt the claims of the Seattle field will have 
consideration, 

Mr. DILL. I have not been able to get any assurance of 
that. I recognize that it would be out of order for me to offer 
an amendment to increase the $75,000, but I want to give notice 
now that when another bill comes up for action I shall insist, if 
I can, that the Senate shall give more attention to the base at 
Puget Sound. There is no naval base in the world that is as 
well adapted to landing and training as the naval base at Sand 
Point, Seattle, for the reason that it is on Lake Washington, 
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back from the ocean, there are never any bad currents, and the 
weather is never cold and never hot. It is always a temperate 
clime. From every standpoint it is almost the ideal naval air 
base. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I am right in say- 
ing to the Senator from Washington that the disposition of the 
committee was friendly to the project, but that it was not in 
order to put it upon the pending bill. Am I not right? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator is correct. As I stated to the 
Senator from Washington, the Naval Affairs Committee has 
under consideration à bill for the acquisition of additional land. 
I simply assumed that the acquisition of the land would have 
some bearing upon the erection of hangars and other improye- 
ments that should go upon a well-constituted field. I happen 
to know that the location at Seattle is admirably adapted for 
naval aviation purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton I am sure that the committee was anxious to do this. The 
Senator's colleague [Mr. Jones] made an effort to present the 
matter, but the conclusion reached by other members of the 
committee present was that to carry out the project would 
require legislation, and that in the absence of legislation it 
could not be done. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, a much larger amount of money is 
still authorized for construction at Sand Point. While there 
has been no estimate from the department, it was within the 
power of the committee to have increased the $75,000. It may 
be the committee acted wisely at this time, but I want to urge 
that in the future this construction question at Sand Point be 
given most serious consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I suggest to the Senator that he 
introduce a bill so it may be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee in order that we may have the legislative backing for 
the matter which he has in mind? 

Mr. DILL. The bill to which the Senator refers is to buy 
30 acres more of land. That is before the committee of whick 
my colleague is chairman, and I am in favor of that bill. I 
am talking about improvements on the land that we already 
have. That is the thing in which I am interested. We need 
no legislation for that purpose. We have the authorization for 
$700,000 more to be appropriated, but I recognize that it would 
be out of order to offer an amendment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Pay, Marine Corps,” on page 45, line 
8, after the words “ assigned men,” to strike out $65,000; in all, 
$671,806” and insert $82,875; in all, $689,681,” so as to read: 


For pay and allowances of the Marine Corps Reserve (a) excluding 
transferred and assigned men, $265,200; (b) transferred men, $341,606 ; 
(c) assigned men, $82,875; in all, $689,681. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, line 8, after the words 
In all,” to strike out “$16,312,125” and insert “$16,330,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


In all, $16,330,000, and the money herein specifically appropriated 
for pay of the Marine Corps shall be disbursed and accounted for in 
accordance with existing law and shall constitute one fund, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 10, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$24,200” and insert “ $24,800,” and in 
line 15, after the word “Three,” to strike out “$1,800” and 
insert “$2,000,” so as to read: 


For miscellaneous supplies, material, equipment, personal and other 
services, and for other incidental expenses for the Marine Corps not 
otherwise provided for; purchase, repair, and exchange of typewriters 
and calculating machines; purchase and repair of furniture and fix- 
tures; purchase, exchange, and repair of motor-propelled and horse- 
drawn passenger-carrying and other vehicles, including parts; veteri- 
nary services and medicines for public animals and the authorized nuni- 
ber of officers’ horses; purchase of mounts and horse equipment for all 
officers below the grade of major required to be mounted; shoeing for 
public animals and the authorized number of officers’ horses; books, 
newspapers, and periodicals; printing and binding; packing and crating 
of officers’ allowance of baggage; funeral expenses of officers and en- 
listed men and accepted applicants for enlistment and retired officers 
on active duty and retired enlisted men of the Marine Corps, including 
the transportation of their bodies, arms, and wearing apparel from the 
place of demise to the homes of the deceased in the United States; con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of laundries; and for all emer- 
gencies and extraordinary expenses, $2,028,159; Provided, That there 
may be expended out of this appropriation not to exceed $24,800 (in- 
cluding the exchange value of any vehieles which may be used as part 
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payment) for the purchase of 17 motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles, the gross cost of any one vehicle not to be in excess of the 
respective amounts which follow: Three, $2,000 each; 4, $1,500 each; 
10, $650 each; also 20 motor cycles, cost not to exceed $295 each; and 
10 side cars for motor cycles, cost not to exceed $120 each, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Increase of 
the Navy,” on page 49, line 19, after the word “laborers,” to 
strike out “(not to exceed $20,000)” and insert “in the Navy 
Department and in the field,” and in line 21, after the numerals 
“1929,” to strike out the comma and “including not to exceed 
$12,400 for personal services in the Navy Department,” so as to 
read: 

Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of ves- 
sels and machinery of vessels heretofore authorized, $38,800,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, That of the appropriations 
contained in this act, under the head of “ Increase of the Navy,” there 
shall be available such sums as the Secretary of the Navy may from 
time to time determine to be necessary for the engagement of technical 
services, including the purchase of plans, and the employment of addi- 
tional clerks, draftsmen, technical employees, and laborers in the Navy 
Department and in the field, owing to the construction authorized by 
the act of February 13, 1929. 


The amendment was. agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 5, after the figures 
“$565,000,” to insert “to remain available until expended,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Improving and equipping navy yards for construction of ships: 
Toward providing and reconditioning building ways and providing addi- 
tional equipment and facilities at navy yards aud ordnance establish- 
ments necessary for the construction and equipment of ships, $565,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


The amendment. was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at this point I ask that the 
clerks be authorized to make any corrections or changes in the 
totals made necessary by amendments agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I am authorized by the com- 
mittee to offer the following amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, line 24, after the word “ Navy,” 
insert : 


Including subscriptions to newspapers, which may be paid for in 
advance. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am also authorized to offer the following 
amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 15, line 2, after the word “ period- 
icals,” insert: 

Including subscriptions to newspapers, which may be paid for in 
advance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I have another amendment which I am author- 
ized by the committee to offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerk. On page 38, after line 23, insert the 
following: 

Naval radio and radio-compass stations: Erection of necessary build- 
ings, $113,000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That completes the committee amendments. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 39, in line 17, after the word 
“act,” strike out the period and insert a colon and the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the provisions of section 10 of the navy public 
works bill (Public, 222) are hereby suspended and the Secretary of the 
Navy shall submit a report as to the desirability of taking the action 
thereby authorized. The report of the Secretary of the Navy shall in- 
clude a report from the Attorney General as to all legal phases pertain- 
ing to such authorized action, particularly in reference to possible lia- 
bility on the part of the United States in consequence of accident to 
or destruction of the Government property involved, or personal injury 
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or loss of life, and shall also include recommendations from the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the United States Shipping Board as to the 
desirability under existing conditions of leasing such property. 


Mr. PHIPPS rose. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the Senator reaches any 
conclusion as to the matter I would like to explain the reason 
why the amendment is offered. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I should like to have an explanation of it, 

Mr. BLACK. Last year there was an effort made by the 
Todd Shipbuilding Co. to obtain a certain dock in New Orleans 
which was owned by the Government. A lengthy hearing was 
held before the Committee on Naval Affairs. The two Senators 
from Louisiana [Mr. RNS DET. and Mr. BROUSSARD] were pres- 
ent. I was present. Mr. McDurriz, Congressman from the 
Mobile district, was present. After somewhat lengthy hearings 
the committee concluded they would not provide for the leasing 
of the particular property at New Orleans. They concluded it 
was not fair to those who had invested their money in enter- 
prises which would haye to meet the competition of a Govern- 
ment project leased by it at an inadequate figure. 

The next I heard of it personally was on day before yesterday, 
when I received a letter from a gentleman in Mobile who is 
engaged in the shipping business calling my attention to the 
fact that a law had already been approved providing for the 
leasing of the particular property in question. I find that that 
law was approved on May 14, 1930. It came into being in this 
way: 

The House originally placed section 10 in the naval prope 
bill. When it came to the Committee on Naval Affairs tha 
committee, on account of the fact that it was the same proposi- 
tion which they had had up before, struck it out. The bill 
passed the Senate. When it went to conference the conferees 
felt constrained, as I have understood since yesterday, to place 
that provision again in the bill because a threat was made to 
hold up the entire naval property bill. Neither the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] nor I knew anything what- 
ever of the fact that this provision was in the bill. It was not 
called to our attention. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] was 
called before the conference, so he informed me on yesterday, 
but he had not been informed that the amendment was placed 
back in the bill. As I understood it from the Senator, the first 
information he had that this provision had been placed in the bill 
and had become a part of the law was only three days ago. The 
only Way we can get action on this matter in line with the con- 
ditions that were before the Committee on Naval Affairs is to 
place an amendment of this kind in some bill that will go back 
to the House. My amendment would suspend the operation of 
that section and seek to obtain a report in order that we might 
later pass upon it. 

I have not been informed definitely by the Member of Con- 
gress who insisted upon the placing of this provision in the bill, 
but I have received indirect information that the particular 
amendment which I am offering now would not be unsatisfac- 
tory to him. I do not ask, of course, to place something in the 
bill which might result in holding up an appropriation bill in 
any way. If this amendment were placed in the bill and it met 
with any opposition in conference, of course I could not expect 
the conferees to attempt to adhere to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I was on the conference com- 
mittee, and my recollection is that the item was intended to 
improve the home city of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BROUSSARD]. He was deeply interested in it. Being present as 
a member of the conference committee when the amendment 
came up, I insisted that the Senator from Louisiana should be 
sent for. He appeared before the conference committee. There- 
after, I did not attend any more meetings of the conference, as 
that was the only matter left undecided by the conferees, and 
I understood that the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and also chairman of 
the conference committee, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussagp], and a Member of the House of Representatives 
were to get together and draft a satisfactory provision. I un- 
derstood this provision was satisfactory to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

This matter ought not be disposed of until the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
SARD] Shall be present, and the facts shall be ascertained in 
reference to it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I state to the Senator that 
I saw the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp]—— 
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Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the Senator from 
Louisiana present before this matter is acted upon, and also the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
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suspend the rules to-morrow with reference to this particular 
bill and have it taken up to-morrow? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If the bill is not acted upon, the 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a | Senator can give such a notice. 


question? 4 

Mr. BLACK. I should like first to reply to the Senator from 
Virginia and then I will yield. 

Let me say the provision was not satisfactory to Senator 
Brovussarp, according to the statement he made to me on yes- 
terday. He said that he protested; that he did not want it 
included in the bill, and that he did not even know it was 
included in the bill until two or three days ago. If I correctly 
understood the Senator, he said they informed him that the 
only way to get the bill through was to provide for some kind 
of a leasing of this project. He then stated that if they were 
going to put it in over his protest, he did want provision made 
for some method of competition. He agreed with me on yester- 
day that he was opposed to it; that the people of his section 
were opposed to it; and the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL] has taken and yet takes the same attitude. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
BARD] put on this bill in the committee the amendment which 
he wanted. When it went over to the House, that body 
inserted a different provision. I was present when the con- 
ferees sent for the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard]. 
I said that the matter should not be disposed of until he came 
in and presented it. 

I had pressing upon me at the time other important matters, 
and I left the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare) and the House 
conferees to try to draw up a provision in accordance with the 
suggestion that had been made by the Senator from Louisiana. 

I repeat that before I shall consent that this item shall be 
put on under those circumstances, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Hate] and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] must 
be here, so that we may know what the understanding was. 
As I have said, I did not attend any further conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I suggest that this matter has not 
been considered by the committee which is handling the appro- 
priation bill? The adoption of the amendment, if it were then 
disagreed to in conference, might lead to delay in the final 
passage of the pending important appropriation bill. I submit 
that this is the last of the regular appropriations, and that the 
purpose which the Senator from Alabama has in mind could 
be accomplished by a joint resolution, which could be cared for 
at any time, without having to wait for a conference. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, what chance does the Senator 
think I would have to secure consideration of a joint resolution? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the proposal has 
not had the consideration of the committee, it seems to me that 
it is not a proper amendment to be added to the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
for a minute? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The public works or naval properties bill 
was delayed here nearly six months largely because of the 
wrangle in connection with the dock at New Orleans. We 
could not get the bill through until suggestions were accepted 
which were exactly in line with what they wanted. 

Mr. BLACK. Exactly in line with what who wanted? 

Mr. SWANSON. What the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and other Senators 
who were contending for the item wanted in the bill. The bill, 
after passing both Houses, went to conference. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] had the amendment put on 
the bill. 

Mr. BLACK. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the Senator from 
’ Louisiana succeeded in having the amendment stricken com- 
pletely out. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean he had adopted the amendment he 
desired striking out the item, so that no provision would be 
made in regard to it. That is what he wanted, and he succeeded 
in haying the amendment put on the bill, which was held up 
here for months and months in trying to settle that question. 
Finally it went to conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I believe that the amendment 
proposes legislation which is not admissible on an appropria- 
tion bill, and I regret that I shall have to make the point of 
order against it, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, how long a time do I have in 
which to give notice? Can I now give notice of a motion to 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 


Mr. BLACK. I think I can see that the bill will not be acted 
upon if the point of order is raised. I feel that it is not fair, 
under the circumstances, to raise a point of order on this 
amendment, but that we ought to take a vote on it. I had no 
notice of the matter which was inserted in the conference 
report. 

I knew nothing whatever about it, and I do not think the 
Senator should raise a point of order on this item when this 
is the only method by which we can get the matter up so that 
the House will consider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule and 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, is it necessary for me to give 
notice in writing of a motion to suspend the rules, or may I 
give notice orally? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule requires that notice shall 
be given in writing. 

Mr. BLACK. I shall prepare such a notice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate and 
open to amendment. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to an item on page 49. I under- 
stand from the Navy Department and from an estimate made 
which was sent to the Senator from Pennsylvania and also sent 
to me, that the item of $7,400,000 proposed to be appropriated 
to complete the modernizing of the battleships Pennsylvania 
and Arizona is sufficient for the work on both vessels. It will, 
however, cost less, as I understand, for some reason which I 
have not examined, to modernize the Arizona than it will the 
Pennsylvania. The funds appropriated are adequate to mod- 
ernize both ships, and what the Navy Department desires is to 
be permitted to use for the Pennsylvania whatever is saved on 
the Arizona. I have no objection to that, provided the language 
is sufficiently safeguarded. I think, however, there should be 
stricken out all after the numerals “ $7,400,000," in line 6, on 
page 49, so that the authorization will merely be for the com- 
pletion of the repairs on the two ships named. In that way 
work would not be stopped on the repairs to the Arizona, but if 
more money were needed, and it was necessary to stop any 
work, it would be stopped on the Pennsylvania and not on the 
Arizona, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator has stated the case 
exactly right. There is a command conning tower to be built 
on one of the ships and not on the other, and that is the reason 
the repairs to one will cost more than the repairs to the other. 
The amount of money proposed to be appropriated by this item 
is quite sufficient to complete both vessels, and I agree with 
the Senator that it would be wise to say that it shall be used to 
complete the modernizing of the two ships. 

Mr. SWANSON, The amendment I suggest would be, to 
strike out after the numerals “ $7,400,000” and the comma, all 
the language in that paragraph and to substitute the words “ to 
be used for the completion of the modernizing of the two ships.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the first sentence of the paragraph reads: 


For completing the alterations and repairs required for the purpose 
of modernizing the U. 8. 8. Pennsylvania and Arizona. 


It would seem to me that that covers the point suggested by 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. REED. The language of the first two lines would seem 
to me to cover it. 

Mr. SWANSON, All I want is an understanding that money 
appropriated under the item is not going to be taken from the 
Arizona, which is being repaired at Norfolk, and transferred to 
completing the work on the Pennsylvania, when there are 
ample funds to complete the Arizona, and there may not be 
ample funds with which to complete the other ship. I am 
frank and candid; I want the language to be positive, so that 
work will not be stopped on the Arizona. 

Mr. REED. I think the language is positive, as the Senator 
will see in the first line. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, I think what the Senator from 
Virginia has in mind is a possible objection to the words “to 
be allocated in equal amounts to each vessel.” There would be 
no objection to striking out those words, so that the $7,400,000 
would be available until expended for the purpose of complet- 
ing the alterations and repairs required. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to have the Senator from 
Pennsylvania give me an assurance that the paragraph in that 
form would not interfere with repairs on the Arizona being 
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completed, and to the residue of the appropriation being used 
for repairs on the Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I give the Senator the assurance that I will 
join with him to the utmost of my ability to prevent any such 
thing being done. 

Mr. SWANSON. With that understanding, I will not insist 
on the amendment first suggested. 

Mr. REED. Let it be so understood, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
propose an amendment? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia if 
he wishes to have submitted the amendment I suggested a 
moment ago? If so, I will be glad to accept it. I refer to the 
amendment suggesting the striking out of the words “to be 
allocated in equal amounts to each vessel.” 

Mr. SWANSON. Let those words be stricken out. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Very well; I offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 49, line 6, after the numerals 
“ $7,400,000,” it is proposed to strike out to be allocated in 
equal amounts to each vessel and,” so as to read: 


To be available until expended. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to engage the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado for a moment. On page 40 
of the pending bill there is a clause which provides for the 
appropriation of— 
$13,235,700, including $428,000 for the equipment of vessels with cata- 
pults and including not to exceed $166,000, to be transferred in adyance 
to the Bureau of Mines, for the procurement of helium. 


The Senator from Colorado is familiar with the history of 
the helium situation as it concerns the United States Navy; he 
is familiar with the fact that a good many years ago when the 
Navy was unable to obtain any helium certain individuals were 
induced to go into the helium business, and that, acting upon 
such inducements, they have invested some $500,000 or $600,000 
in the establishment of a private helium industry. They have 
been able to supply to the Navy about one-half of the helium 
which it has used, because the Navy Department recognized the 
moral obligation on its part to purchase helium from this com- 
pany after having had some part in the establishment of it, at 
least from the standpoint of persuasion and moral influence. 

The provision quoted, it occurs to me, prohibits the Navy 
Department from purchasing any more helium from this private 
corporation. It proposes to turn over to the Bureau of Mines, 
which has been diligent and industrious in undertaking to em- 
bark in the commercial preduction of helium and the securing 
of a monopoly of the supply of helium for the Navy and the 
Army, $166,000 in advance for the procurement of helium. 

I have called attention of the Appropriations Committee on 
one or two occasions to what seems to me to be the injustice 
that is being worked by the Government on an industry which, 
under the encouragement and advice of the department, began 
operations for the production of helium for the benefit of the 
Government when there was no supply anywhere else. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator from Colorado whether 
the committee gave any consideration to the question of chang- 
ing the language referred so as to leave in the Navy Depart- 
ment the power to purchase at least a portion of its supply 
of helium from private sources, and particularly from that 
private source which it has encouraged to go into the business, 
and not dry it all up in the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of Commerce? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will inform the Senator from 
Kentucky that the matter was brought to the attention not only 
of the subcommittee preparing the bill but also to the attention 
of the entire committee when the bill was reviewed before it was 
ordered reported out; and I endeavored to make a very clear 
but concise statement as to all of the conditions to which the 
Senator has referred. Incidentally, I mentioned my own sympa- 
thetic interest with the citizens who had embarked in this busi- 
ness and were endeavoring fo develop a supply of helium. 

As the Senator from Kentucky will remember, in the appro- 
priation bill for the last year the amount which was proposed 
by the House was raised by the Senate committee; and in con- 
ference we arrived at a figure, as I recall, of $230,000, which 
would have permitted the Navy Department to acquire helium 
from this independent company. Much to the surprise of some 


of us, the entire amount, or at least all of the helium supply 
for the current year, has been taken from the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Mines, and none purchased from the pri- 
vate producers of helium. 

The question came up, What could be done in this case? 
There is no authority of law for the purchase from outside 
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interests. It would mean, as I endeayored to explain to the 
representative of the company who called upon me a short time 
ago, that we would have to have legislation authorizing the 
acquisition from private sources, in view of the fact that the 
Government had its own supply. which the officials in charge of 
the department and the bureau claimed were more than ample 
to supply the Government needs, and at something like one-half 
the cost which would be involved if we were to purchase outside. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, as the Senator understands, there 

115 very sincere dispute as to the actual cost of producing 
elium. . 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if the Government's production of 
helium were regarded upon the same basis as the private pro- 
duction, considering overhead expenses, investment, and all of 
that, there may be serious doubt as to whether, on the same 
comparable basis, the Government can produce helium more 
cheaply than an independent concern in the business. That how- 
ever, is not a matter I wish to go into here. The point is that 
heretofore the Navy Department has purchased half of its sup- 
ply from the independent company. It has done that by authori- 
zation of Congress. How does it happen that in this particular 
bill the law prevents Congress from authorizing the purchase 
of a portion of its supply of helium from an independent com- 
pany, when heretofore it has not been doing it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The department prepares its estimates, has 
them submitted to the Budget, has the Budget’s approval, and 
they are put in by the House, and come to us in this form. Per- 
haps I rather misstated myself in saying that it would be 
against the law to make a purchase outside. As a matter of 
fact, the Appropriations Committee decided that it would not 
put in any additional amount, or change the language of the bill 
so as to enable the Navy Department to purchase from inde- 
pendent producers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only does this bill prohibit the depart- 
ment from making any purchases at all from private producers, 
but the Government is actually refusing to pay to this company 
$50,000 for helium already delivered and used by the Govern- 
ment. 

It seems to me that there is some mysterious influence some- 
where in the Government that is seeking to make the United 
States Government do an unjust and an unfair thing. I recog- 
nize that there may not be any moral obligation upon a govern- 
ment to do or not to do anything; but when the officers and the 
responsible heads of departments induce private capital to go 
into an industry in order that the Government may be supplied, 
it seems to me an act of bad faith afterwards for the Government 
to put its own departments and its own agencies into the same 
field without recognizing any obligation on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to private industry which it has induced to enter the 
field, and then to accept a supply of materials from this con- 
cern and refuse to pay for them on some technical ruling of the 
Comptroller General that notwithstanding the Navy Department 
has been purchasing a portion of its helium supply for years, 
suddenly it arrives at the decision that it has no authority even 
to pay for that which it has already used. 

I realize and appreciate the sympathy of the Senator from 
Colorado in this situation. He has been sympathetic, and I feel 
sure that in his own mind he feels that the Government has 
not dealt exactly fairly with reference to this matter. The pity 
of it is that the parliamentary situation is such that the injus- 
tice can not be remedied. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will say that I have felt and 
I still feel that some encouragement should be given these pro- 


ducers by arranging to buy some portion of our needs from them 
each year. 


Mr. BARKLEY. But under the language of this bill the 
department can not buy even a cubic foot of helium. 

Hoge PHIPPS. That is correct. I am sorry that is the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I should like to say in this 
connection that last year we gave the department money enough 
to fulfill any obligations it had in conneetion with private 
helium. We retained that in conference and left it to the de- 
partment. If they had any moral or legal obligation we gave 
them an opportunity to discharge it in the appropriation bill of 
last year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
appropriation bill last year did authorize the Navy Department 
to purchase a portion of its helium supply from a private con- 
cern; and there is only one private concern in this country that 
is producing it. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That private concern was organized and 
went into the business at the instance of the United States 
Government. Of course, that involves the question of how far 
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the Government of the United States can morally obligate itself 
to a private concern when it induces it to go into business. 
Probably the entity known as the Government could not be 
charged with having done that; but certain high officers of the 
United States Government, anxious to secure a supply of helium, 
did do that. Now, the question is whether, by an appropriation 
for one year authorizing the Navy Department to buy a portion 
of its helium supply from a company, the Government has dis- 
charged its obligation to people who have invested $600,000 in 
an industry that depended upon the purchase of the Govern- 
ment to make it financially successful, and for whose product 
there is now no commercial demand that will justify it in hoping 
that it may ever secure the return even of its capital, much less 
any interest upon the investment. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, that matter was submitted 
to the conference committee and also to the members of the 
subcommittee on the naval appropriation bill, and we arranged 
last year for an appropriation sufficient to discharge any obliga- 
tion that the Government had, moral or otherwise. The Gov- 
ernment denies the existence of such an obligation. These 
people say it exists. We gave the Government an opportunity 
to discharge its obligation if it had entered into any. Now I 
understand that the Commerce Committee has had full and com- 
plete hearings on this question, and I understand that the Com- 
merce Committee reached the conclusion that there was no obli- 
gation on the part of the Government. Under those circum- 
stances, we felt no justification in proposing an amendment that 
would cost the Government a great deal more money. 

I am a person who believes that when the Government enters 
into a contract, though it might not be legal, yet if it is moral, 
the Government ought to discharge its obligations and teach 
the people of the country that obligations ought to be fully and 
completely discharged. The information we had was that the 
Commerce Committee, which made the full investigation, reached 
the conclusion that there was no obligation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know that the Commerce Oom- 
mittee have made any report at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. They have not made any report, but I think 
they had the matter under consideration, if I am correctly 
informed. I may be mistaken. I am not a member of the Com- 
merce Committee. Nobody appeared before us. Nobody desired 
to go any further in this matter after it was heard by the 
Commerce Committee. 

Am I correct in the Commerce Committee having the subject 
before it? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is true that the Commerce Committee did 
have hearings, although I have not seen a report. The net re- 
sult as stated by the Senator from Virginia agrees with my 
recollection. It is a fact that the representatives of the inde- 
pendent helium company did approach us. They came to me 
as acting chairman of the subcommittee. After quite an ex- 
tended conference it was admitted that no additional informa- 
tion, other than that which had already been submitted as evi- 
dence, could be given by the representatives of the company; 
and therefore the representatives of the company did not feel 
that it was necessary to ask to appear before our subcommittee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, I will say to the Senator 
that representatives of the helium company did appear before 
the Appropriations Committee, not in a formal hearing before 
the naval subcommittee but before another subcommittee at 
this session, not more than three or four weeks ago. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that was the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. There was a hearing. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Brarron] was a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was on the subcommittee, too. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was the subcommittee handling the 
State, Commerce, and Justice appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. It was a subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was a member of the subcommittee and of 
the full committee as the ranking Democratic member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. No one saw me; no one approached 
me in reference to it in any way whatsoever. Nobody appeared 
before the subcommittee on the naval bill when I was present, 
nor appeared before the full committee. The information we got 
from members of the Commerce Committee, however, was that 
they had examined the matter fully and completely, and they 
were satisfied that there was neither moral nor legal obligation 
on the part of the Government to purchase this gas and pay 
more for it than they could manufacture it for themselves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield, it is true that there 
was a hearing before the Commerce Committee. There was also 
a hearing before the Appropriations Committee on this subject. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not the naval subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. There was a hearing before the Appropria- 
tions Committee first before the subcommittee dealing with the 
State and Commerce Departments appropriation bill, in which the 
item could properly appear. That subcommittee made no rec- 
ommendation; and the commerce appropriation bill, which car- 
ried the item for the Bureau of Mines—which is an associated 
item—made no change in the language of the House bill. Then 
not only I, but representatives of the company—which happens 
to be a Kentucky concern, made up of Kentucky people—came here 
to see whether the committee might desire additional hearings; 
and after conferring with the Senator from Colorado he decided 
that inasmuch as there had been a formal record made on the 
former hearing before anther subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, it was not necessary to duplicate that hearing. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For that reason no additional formal tes- 
timony was given before the naval appropriations subcommittee. 

Mr, PHIPPS. I merely desire to state that the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations that heard the helium 
people is the one dealing with the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor appropriation bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. PHIPPS. So the Senator from Virginia was not aware 
of that hearing. 

Mr. BRAT'TON. Mr. President, the officials of the Helium 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., came here a few weeks ago and appeared 
before the subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee hav- 
ing charge of the appropriation bill for the Department of Com- 
merce, They made the assertion then, which the Senator from 
Kentucky has repeated substantially to-day to the effect that 
the Government induced them to enter the business of producing 
helium; that, relying upon that inducement, they engaged in 
the business, and invested therein a large sum of money. The 
attitude of the committee then was that if the Government had 
extended inducements, and they had been acted upon by the 
company, perhaps they should be recognized and performed on 
the part of the Government. So the officials of the company 
were requested to make a full showing before the committee as 
to what inducements were made by the Government. They 
made their showing, and I think the Committee was unanimous 
in the belief that the Government had offered no inducements 
to the company, that the company had gone into the business 
as a commercial venture, that the Government was under no 
moral obligation to buy helium from this company, and pay a 
larger price for it than that for which it could be produced by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

The disparity between the cost of helium purchased from this 
company, and the cost of helium produced by the Bureau of 
Mines, is no small sum. The helium company of Louisville is 
charging the Government $35 per thousand cubic feet. The 
Bureau of Mines telis us that it can produce it at $9, plus, the 
difference being practically $25 per thousand cubic feet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs in the chair). Does 
3 from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that take into consideration the origi- 
nal investment, interest on money, overhead expenses, and all 
those things which go into any fair comparison as between 
private and governmental operation of a helium plant? 

Mr. BRATTON. That question arose, and the committee 
asked the experts to furnish the comparative figures with all 
those items included. We were told that under no circumstances 
would the cost exceed $14 plus per thousand cubic feet, as com- 
pared with the $35 now charged by the helium company. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, aside from the mere question of 
any Government moral obligation in this matter, which is a 
matter of dispute between the private producers and the present 
heads of the Government, I would not advocate compulsory 
purchase of any supply of this sort from private sources, where 
the Government had entered into the production of it under con- 
ditions which were fair to the private producer. If it be 
true, however, that the contention of the private producers is 
tenable, that they entered this business on the inducement and 
the encouragement of the Government, at a time when the 
Government was not supplying its own demands, does the 
Senator think that the mere question of the difference in cost 
of production ought to be the governing point in determining 
whether the Government should leave these people high and 
dry without a market for their supply? . 

Mre BRATTON. I addressed myself to that phase of the 
situation at a time when the Senator's attention was distracted. 

The committee called upon the officials of the helium company 
to disclose all the facts which they contended constituted an 
inducement to enter the business. We heard them at length, 
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The committee, I think, was unanimously of the opinion that 


no such inducements were made. At most, the officials of the 
helium company had some indirect conversations with sub- 
‘ordinates in two or three of the departments. There was no 
official correspondence relating to the matter, there was no 
contract, there was no record made. It was simply conversa- 
tions had between the officials of the helium company on the 
one hand, not with the heads of the departments but with 
inferiors within the departments on the other hand, which we 
regarded as wholly failing to constitute an inducement to go 
into the business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the Senate committee give any con- 
sideration to this phase of the subject? I think it may be as- 
sumed as a fact that the supply of helium in the United States 
is very limited. The only producers now are the Bureau of 
Mines and this helium company. If this helium company is 
unable to find a private and commercial demand for its helium, 
of course the only thing it can do is to stop operations, and all 
the money it has put into it will have been lost. Let us assume 
that the Government goes on and exhausts its own supply of 
helium at Amarillo, Tex., where the plant is located, and that 
an emergency arises in the future, when the Government would 
be hard put to obtain helium through its own operations, having 
in the meantime suffered private industry to disappear from the 
field. Did the committee consider what might be the condition 
of our country in the matter of helium supply if such an emer- 
gency should arise? 

Mr. BRATTON. We did. We inquired of the experts about 
the volume of helium in the so-called Amarillo field and were 
assured that it was virtually limitless and would serve all of 
the purposes for years to come. So that in our opinion there 
was no foundation for any apprehension along that line. We 
inquired into that rather diligently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator’s answer reveals an 
optimism on the part of the Bureau of Mines which probably 
would not be shared by people generally who have been unable 
to look into the ground and tell exactly what was there. 

Mr. BRATTON. I did not understand that even the helium 
company questioned the adequacy of the supply in the Amarillo 
field. They based their contention upon the proposition that the 
Government had induced them to go into the field of production. 
Upon a careful investigation we found that such contention 
was not well founded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what developed in the hear- 
ing, but I think the helium company does take the position, at 
least I am so informed, that the supply is not limitless, that it 
is limited, and that the situation to which I have adverted might 
very naturally be brought about by the policy now being pursued. 

Mr. BRATTON. Undoubtedly it would not occur so suddenly 
that it could not be foreseen in sufficient time to prepare for 
such an emergency. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator any information as to why 
the Government can produce helium at the te of $9, while the 
private concern produces it at $35? 

Mr. BRATTON. The latter is the price at which the helium 
company is selling it to the Government. We were told that if 
a contract could be made and assurance given that a large 
quantity would be purchased annually, covering a period of 
Several years, the price would be reduced. I am unable to tell 
the Senator why it is that the Government can produce helium 
at $9, whereas the commercial price is $35. Those are the 
figures given us, and we regarded the difference as very sub- 
stantial; in fact, too great to be disregarded. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It seems to me, as a matter of general 
reasoning, that it might be conceded that if the Government 
were buying all of its helium from a private concern, and taking 
none from its own helium sources, the price would be consider- 
ably less than was charged the Government by the private 
concern. 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps so. The Senator will bear in mind 
that the Government has purchased the rights to an enormous 
tract of land in the Amarillo field. My recollection is that the 
tract embraces about 26,000 acres. A large sum was paid for 
that property. A helium plant has been constructed. Two units 
will serve our purposes, but a third unit will be provided, or is 
being provided, for stand-by purposes. So that we have all of 
the equipment, at a tremendous outlay of money, which would 
be idle, and of course deteriorate, if we did not produce helium 
from that source. Pe 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think I appreciate the view- 
point the Senator has just expressed, but I would like to ask 
this question: Was there any need for the Government to go 
into this field of endeayor? Is it not a fact that the private 
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concern was in a position to furnish all the helium the Govern- 
ment needed, and that perhaps the only justification for the 
Government going into it originally was the fact, perhaps, that 
they may have thought that the price was too high? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. The Government first embarked in 
the field at Fort Worth, Tex., several years ago, largely for 
experimental purposes, as the Government frequently does in 
other scientific fields. It developed the process at the Fort 
Worth field. As that field was becoming exhausted, the Gov- 
ernment shifted its operations to the Amarillo field and enlarged 
1 sig 

doubt whether the helium company has eyer been repared to 
furnish all of the helium needed by the ee e and if 
it were, whether the United States could afford to depend 
entirely upon one company for an essential commodity such as 
helium. Our information is that no other company in the 
United States except the helium company, of Louisville, Ky., 
makes helium for commercial purposes. I doubt very much the 
wisdom of the Government depending solely upon one company 
for its supply of an indispensable commodity such as helium. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator for his splendid ex- 
planation of the situation. My own reluctance to accede to 
further Government operation of the helium field is due to the 
fact that it is really competition by the Government with pri- 
vate business, and I was hoping that the information furnished 
by the Senator would be such that I could continue voting 
in accordance with the principles I entertain. However, I 
realize that there are exceptions to the rule. I would be reluc- 
tant to have the Government continue in this business if pri- 
vate capital could furnish the Government with its needs at a 
fair price. 

If the Senator will bear with me a moment more, I do not 
feel that we should make exceptions, except where excep- 
tions are absolutely necessary. We might go into the building 
of battleships and into other activities and save money. I am 
hoping that the debate will bring out the fact that private 
concerns can furnish the helium needed by the Government in 
sufficient quantities at a fair price to justify the Government 
in relinquishing this field of business endeavor. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is my opinion, Mr. President, that that 
situation does not exist now. Furthermore, the helium that 
is being produced by the Government is not for commercial 
purposes. The Government is not competing with private busi- 
ness. It is supplying for its own use in connection with its 
lighter-than-air craft an indispensable product, namely, helium. 
It is taking care of its own needs and requirements and not 
going beyond that point. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send a notice to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
sends a notice to the desk, which the clerk will read, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Rule XL, I hereby give notice in writ- 
ing of my intention to move to suspend paragraph 3 of Rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the naval appropriation bill, H. R. 12236, 
the following amendment: 

On page 39, in line 17, after,the word “ act,” to strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following additional proviso: “ Provided 
further, That the provisions of section 10 of the Navy public works bill 
(Public, 222) are hereby suspended and the Secretary of the Navy shall 
submit a report as to the desirability of taking the action thereby 
authorized. The report of the Secretary of the Navy shall include a 
report from the Attorney General as to all legal phases pertaining 
to such authorized action, particularly in reference to possible lia- 
bility on the part of the United States in consequence of accident to 
or destruction of the Government property involved, or personal in- 
jury or loss of life, and shall also include recommendations from the 
Secretary of Commerce and the United States Shipping Board as to the 
desirability under. existing conditions of leasing such property.” 


INVESTIGATION OF LEASES OF POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 267, authorizing 
additional expenditure by the special committee on investigation 
of post-office building and commercial postal station leases. 
This is not a controversial matter. The resolution has been re- 
ported by the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

5 ae: PHIPPS. I would like to have the resolution read in 
ull. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That in furtherance of the purposes of Senate Resolution 


244, agreed to April 18, 1930, the committee appointed thereunder, 
investigating all leases for post-office buildings and commercial postal 
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stations and substations, Is hereby authorized to expend $20,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate in addition to the amount heretofore authorized for said 
purposes, . 


Mr. PHIPPS. Has the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate reported on this? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the resolution was reported by that committee. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have in my hand a short 
statement issued May 25 by J. M. Doran, Prohibition Commis- 
sioner, which I desire to read. It is included in a newspaper 
article, and I read the whole article, as follows: 


EIGHT THOUSAND “ JAKE PARALYSIS” CASES IN MISSISSIPPI, SAYS DOCTOR 
DORAN 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—Dr. M. Doran, Prohibition Commissioner, who 
returned to-day from the South, where he investigated the paralysis epi- 
demies caused by drinking bootleg fluid extract of ginger—the drink 
called “ Jake said conditions are very bad in some States. Mississippi 
has 8,000 cases of the disease, 

“Most of the victims are recovering slowly; some deaths have been 
reported,” he said. Our investigators are busy in Mississippi and 
Louisiana and we expect to make arrests there in a short time. Retail 
dealers in the ginger preparation have spread it over a large section 
of the country. We are rounding up the guilty ones. These dealers 
are druggists, operators of soft-drink stands, and speak-easies, who sell 
a 2-ounce bottle for 50 cents, making a profit of 150 per cent. 

“These southern merchants purchase their supplies of ‘Jake’ from 
large distributors in the North and Fast. We have secured indictments 
in Boston and Brooklyn.” 

The deadly drink, Doctor Doran said, works slowly but surely. “It 
requires about two weeks’ lapse of time after consumption of the ginger 
before the yictim feels the effect,” he said. “The first symptoms are 
pains in the calves of the legs, followed by lack of control of the ankles 
and wrists. The victims become helpless and recovery is slow.“ 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and other States have cases. Condi- 
tions in Mississippi are serious. The Government has agents from the 
Treasury Department—the Public Health Service and the Prohibition 
Bureau—the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Justice 
there to combat the outbreak. 


Mr. President, I have read this to bring it to the attention 
of the Senate and in the hope that Doctor Doran may be suc- 
cessful in apprehending those who are selling this deleterious 
matter. It is unfortunate that conditions in the country to-day 
have caused many people to turn to these deadly substitutes, 
I for one deplore it, but when it reaches the extent of 8,000 
eases in a single Southern State it becomes a matter of great 
national concern. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE (8. DOC. NO, 155) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message fronr the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning this bill (S. 476) without approval. The bill 
establishes a new basis for pension of Spanish War veterans. I 
am in favor of proper discharge of the national obligation to 
men who have served in war who have become disabled and are 
in need. But certain principles are included in this legislation 
which I deem are opposed to the interest both of war veterans 
and of the public. My major objections to this bill are these: 

1. In the whole of our pension legislation over past years 
we have excluded from such national award persons whose dis- 
abilities arise from vicious habits.” This bill breaks down 
that exclusion and opens the door for claims of disability in- 
curred at any time in the life of the pensioner arising from 
venereal diseases, alcoholism, drug habits, ete. Certainly, such 
claims for public help can not be fairly based upon sacrifice to 
the Nation in war and must be opposed to national policy. 

2. This legislation lowers the minimum service period from 
90 days to 70 days for non-service-connected disability pen- 
sion. Under other provisions of law men who served only 
one day and during that day suffered injury or impaired health 
became eligible for pensions. This law, however, provides that 
if a man should incur any disability at any time in his life 
he may claim pension with only 70 days of service. The 90-day 
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minimum service has been maintained against the Civil War 
veterans all these years because less service than this was not 
considered to imply personal danger or risk which warranted 
pension. If injury or impaired health incident to service is 
clearly proven, other laws cover such cases. 

8. It seems to me that in the interest of justice to the tax- 
payer and to maintain the fine body of citizens comprised in 
our war veterans free from the stigma of encroachment upon 
the Public Treasury, there should be a requirement of “ need ” 
as well as disability as a basis for these pensions. It is to me 
the height of injustice that citizens who are less well placed 
should be called upon to support from taxes those whose sta- 
tion in life enables them to support themselves or to live in 
independent security. The whole spirit of the pension system 
is that of a grateful nation rising to the support of those who 
have served in war, were injured, or who have met with legiti- 
mate difficulties in after life which impose privation upon them. 
While many veterans may refuse to accept such pensions when 
they can get along otherwise,.yet the cases of selfishness are 
bound to cause a constant irritation of feeling against a pension 
system that permits these unmerited and unnecessary payments. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tun WHr House, May 28, 1930. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is House bill 9592. 

The Senate resumed consideration of the bil (H. R. 9592) to 
amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on the calendar day of 
April 23 last the Senate passed a resolution providing for the 
appointment of a special committee of five Senators by the 
President of the Senate to make a thorough investigation of 
the acts and doings of the Shipping Board, including certain 
mail contracts. A day or two afterwards the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] entered a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to, and that motion has tied 
up the resolution ever since. 

Mr. President, I now move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the motion heretofore entered by the Senator 
from New York to reconsider the vote whereby Senate Resolu- 
tion 129 was agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, of course that will interfere 
with the present status of the unfinished business, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I prefer to ask unanimous consent that 
we temporarily lay aside the unfinished business for the pur- 
pose of passing on the motion of the Senator from New York. 
That motion has been held in abeyance for more than five weeks. 
The author of the motion to reconsider has not seen fit to 
bring it up. It is not fair and just that it should be held over 
in any such way. The Commerce Committee with one exception 
unanimously authorized the reporting of the resolution of in- 
vestigation. It unanimously passed the Senate, so far as I now 
recall. I do not think there is any opposition to it, except that 
of the Senator from New York. I hope we may pass upon bis 
motion at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
motion is in order, but if carried it would displace the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. McNARY. Is the Senator going to press his motion 
now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have made the motion. The Senator 
from New York, who has been here eyer since, has never made 
any move to call up his motion, and it is evidently the inten- 
tion thus to hold up the resolution. For that reason I think 
it ought to be disposed of. I ask unanimous consent that we 
may temporarily lay aside the unfinished business and pro- 
ceed to the determination of the motion of the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I object to laying aside the 
unfinished business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I move that we proceed to the con- 
sideration of the motion of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I sincerely hope the motion will not carry. 
We have a very important measure before the Senate, and it 
should be disposed of before any other business is taken up. 
The Senator from Tennessee has already had three days’ debate 
on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the probabilities are that there will be 
quite that much debate on it in the future, so the Senator need 
not get impatient about it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New York to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution referred to was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. The vote is not on the reconsideration of the 
vote, is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on the motion to proceed 
to the consideration of the motion of the Senator from New 
York to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If my motion is voted down, what becomes 
of the reconsideration? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would still stand where it is. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It merely remains where it is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will discuss my motion for a little while. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is not debatable. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is debatable at this time. 
It is now after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to read the resolu- 
tion which was passed on April 23. It reads: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation into all the acts and doings of the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation and especially into the 
question of sales of ships by the board, the prices secured, the terms 
under which ships have been sold, the character and responsibility of 
the purchasers, the change in terms, and all other facts relating to the 
conduct of the board and of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and also 
thoroughly to investigate all construction loans and mail contracts made 
under or pursuant to the merchant marine act. Said committee shall 
report to the Senate the facts found by it after such investigations and 
its conclusions as to any appropriate action or legislation in respect 
thereto. 

For the purposes of this resolution such committee or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate until its report is submitted, to employ such experts and cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpœna or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. President, the resolution was adopted, as I recollect it, 
by a unanimous vote. There was no opposition to it, and yet 
the next day the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] en- 
tered a motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution 
was agreed to, which holds the resolution in abeyance until dis- 
posed of. I have waited five weeks for the Senator from New 
York to call up his motion. He has not seen fit to do so and I 
understand that under the rule I have the right to call up the 
motion. 

Why should one Senator thus thwart the will of the Senate? 
I mean no disrespect to my good friend from New York, for 
whom I have the highest admiration and respect, but it is not 
a fair proposition. Why is it done? I do not know. Of course 
great shipping interests congregate in New York. Great ship- 
ping interests get along all right with the Shipping Board. Per- 
haps they receive great favors at the hands of the Shipping 
Board; indeed, as I shall point out in a few moments, they do 
receive wonderful favors at the hands of the Shipping Board. 
And yet, because of these facts, if does not seem to me that the 
Senate ought to refuse to allow a resolution which has already 
passed, providing for the investigation of the board, to be 
longer held in abeyance. It ought to be disposed of before the 
White bill is voted on. The White bill, instead of remedying 
the situation which now exists, very greatly adds to the con- 
fusion which may arise in reference to the present situation. __ 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I made the motion in the Commerce 
Committee to report favorably upon the Senator’s resolution. I 
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still maintain that position. I simply want to say to him that 
from my point of view, entirely aside from the possibility that 
any wrongs might be developed in the course of such an inqui- 
sition, the fact that this is the most complicated problem with 
which the Government has had to deal, that it has trenched 
upon the most new ground of any experiment we ever under- 
took, is ample and sufficient reason why there is utility in a 
complete, fair-minded suryey of the entire picture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his views. The 
views stated by him are certainly concurred in by me. I think 
they are the views of the Senate generally. There ought to be 
such an investigation. 

Comptroller General McCarl is one of the most accomplished 
officers of the Government, barring none. On the 5th of last 
October he made a report to the Congress in reference to the 
Shipping Board. I do not believe there is a single Senator, in- 
deed, I doubt if there is a man who knows General MeCarl, 
whether in public office or out of public office, who does not be- 
lieve that General McCarl is one of the most conscientious, one 
of the most upright, one of the keenest and ablest men we have 
connected with the Government. He has done a wonderful 
work. He has done a good work in keeping the powers of the 
Government straight, those powers which are being construed 
and applied by various governmental officers. He has done more 
to keep them in line with the law and with the Constitution 
than perhaps any other man in the country. I know when 
General McCarl makes a report which virtually recommends an 
investigation of the Shipping Board, after a careful survey of 
that board himself, that it ought to be had. 

I recall when the matter was before us on a previous occa- 
sion, that the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] who is now 
presiding over this body, was then on the floor and spoke in 
much the same way that I have just spoken in reference to the 
abilities and capacities, the honesty, and.the integrity of Gen- 
eral McCarl. I have no doubt that that report not only led the 
Senator from Ohio, but other Senators to take the position that 
the investigation ought to be made. 

Mr. President, I have before me a memorial from the seamen 
on the sea service bureau crimping system versus the ship- 
ping commissioner’s office. It is quite an interesting paper. It 
shows how necessary it is that the operations of the Shipping 
Board should be examined into. It shows the grossest kind of 
favoritism upon the part of the Shipping Board. This paper 
2 written by Andrew Furuseth representing the seamen. He 
said: 


Mr. C. W. Sanders, in charge of the sea service bureau, Shipping 
Board, in writing to the editor of the Washington Post, February 17, 
1930, says, among other things there is no duplication of 
effort in the work of the bureau and the work of the shipping commis- 
sioners, The bureau procures, examines, and certifies (but does not 
employ) the men who man our ships. Shipping commissioners, on the 
other hand, do the actual ‘ signing on of the men, but do not procure or 
examine them,” 

Mr. Sanders has, unfortunately, both the history and law twisted. 
The shipping commissioners’ offices were established in 1872. The pur- 
pose was to protect the shipping and seamen alike against the abuses 
that had developed under the crimping system. 

The evils in the crimping system are inherent, and no matter who 
operates it, its inherent viciousness corrupts the operators. It saps 
and then destroys seamanship and sea power. It robs the seaman of 
self-respect, of respect and love for the calling. It robs him of his 
earning capacity. Under the advance system it compelled him to sur- 
render the major part of his wages to be earned. It compelled him to 
work and live with criminals, smugglers, and outcasts. It compelled 
him to accept the wages which those men were willing to accept, to 
live under a reputation which they created, and to do the work for them 
at sea. 

It made officers desperate through the difficulty of getting the work 
done and the vessel taken care of. It produced the hell-ship period 
under the American flag. Hell ship,” “blood tubs,” were the names 
given to American ships, so vividly described by Mr. J. Grey Jewell, M. D., 
United States consul at Singapore, in his book Among Our Sailors, 
published in 1873. Step by step it drove the American from the sea, 
and then it drove American capital for investment at sea under foreign 
flags, because no matter what devices were resorted to by legislation, 
or otherwise, the difference between the standard of living in the United 
States and the standard of living in Europe and Asia resulted in a 
differential in the wages which made investment under foreign flags 
preferable. 


Mr. President, this is one of the systems that has grown and 
prospered under the present Shipping Board. It is inimical 
to the laboring interests of the country, and not only inimical 
to the laboring interests but inimical to the American merchant 
marine. Talk about building it up under a system such as de- 
scribed here! We will never build up a merchant marine under 
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such cireumstances as are portrayed in the pamphlet which I 
have before me. I continue to read: 

Under the admiralty laws, as recognized in Europe and in America, 
the master of the ship had the exclusive right to select those who were 
to serve on the vessel, whether they were officers or men before the 
mast. That system tends to development of skill and general efficiency. 
This was destroyed by the crimping system. 


I suppose I should explain the crimping system, as I un- 
derstand it, at this point. Under the crimping system the 
Government provides a bureau which employs crews, not for 
the Government but for all shipping interests, and the Govern- 
ment pays the expense. Senators will be astonished to find the 
motley crews that are employed in this way for which the 
American people have to pay in taxes. 

The master was seduced to surrender the opportunity to personally 
select the men in order to make arrangements with the crimp as to 
wages, advance, and part return thereof to himself. It seduced the 
ships’ husbands, the managing owners, and some of the owners into 
similar agreements with the crimps. It resulted in sending men to sea 
who were utterly unfit for sea life and in development of shanghaling, 
against which specific legislation had to be at last enacted. It resulted 
in scurvy, beriberi, and other sickness All of this has its origin in 
the force exercised from above and the fear infused into men below. 
This fear on the part of the men was kept alive by beatings, brutali- 
ties, and imprisonment on shore, by beatings, brutalities, and such gen- 
eral ill-usage on board that the public conscience was aroused, and the 
United States followed Great Britain in trying to abolish the system 
by, in 1872, adopting the shipping commissioner's act, providing for 
shipping commissioners, the engagement and shipping of men in their 
offices, where the master could come to select the men, using his knowl- 
edge of the men and of seamanship to get the best men available, and 
free from the interference of the crimps and the crimping system. 

The crimps, the masters, the ships’ husband, or port captains, the 
managing owners, and the owners made common cause against this law, 
and they used their own force and the seamen's fear to compel the 
unorganized and the helpless seamen to join them in their efforts to 
either repeal or evade the law. In 1874 the law was repealed on the 
Great Lakes, in the coastwise trade, and in the trade to near-by foreign 
countries. It was then gradually destroyed in the forelgn trade by 
reducing the shipping commissioners to be substantially nothing more 
than nofary publics, verifying the contracts entered into between mas- 
ters and crimps. The seamen were procured and brought to the ship- 
ping commissioner's office by the crimps, and the crimping system was 
again in full operation. 

In 1884, again following Great Britain, Congress abolished all pay- 
ment of wages prior to the wages having been earned (advance), and 
the fight with the crimping system was on again, Again the crimping 
system won and compelled Congress to change the law in 1886, so that 
advance was reestablished under the name of allotment to original 
creditor. 

In 1885 the seamen began to organize, and after a while they learned 
to understand the real situation. They learned that in the coastwise 
trade and to near-by foreign countries they could not be legally arrested 
for desertion or compelled to go in a vessel against their will. They 
made use of this freedom to such an extent that the crimping system, 
speaking now through the shipowners direct, appealed to Congress and 
obtained the law under which the imprisonment was restored in the 
exempted trade on condition that the shipping should be made before 
the commissioner. 

The shipowners on the Lakes then sought to have shipping commis- 
sioners’ offices established on the Great Lakes. This was not done, and 
the Lake Carriers’ Association established its own shipping offices, using 
in lieu of imprisonment the force of the blacklist, and gradually de- 
stroyed the skill of seamen on the Lakes to such an extent that a man 
who could splice wire or even ropes became a curiosity, and important 
splices in wires or ropes had to be made on shore, In 1895 the law 
was so amended that imprisonment for desertion in the coastwise and 
near-by foreign trade was abolished, no matter how the man was 
shipped, and advance prohibited. 

In 1898 the law of freedom for American seamen was extended to ail 
American ports and the advance was reduced in accordance with the 
length of the voyage, but not exceeding one month's wages. This law 
was successful because it had back of it the organization, the hopes, 
and aspirations of the seamen. And in 1915 the advance was abolished 
and the seamen were made free in all American vesseis in safe harbors 
everywhere, and in vessels of all foreign nations in safe harbors of the 
United States. Other legislation of great importance was contained in 
the seamen’s act—the law of 1915. The crimping system was tem- 
porarily destroyed. 


I digress here long enough to say that the then Senator from 
Wisconsin, Mr. La Follette, the father of the present Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], was the author of that act, 
and it was one of the most humane and one of the best acts 
ever passed in safeguarding the interests of American seamen, 
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The war came and seamen were needed. They were appealed to to 
come back to the sea to assist in defending the flag and the Nation that 
had set them free. Force and fear had ceased to rule for the time being. 
The men came and proved their loyalty by manning the vessels under all 
conditions during the war, and according to a report of the director of 
the marine and dock industrial relations division, United States Shipping 
Board, submitted to the board as of December 31, 1918, which on page 
17 states tha: there was no serious disaffection or inter- 
ruption of traffic during the period while the United States was at war. 
As far as the licensed officers and seamen on vessels were concerned, the 
elimination of strikes was practically complete.” 

When the war was over the ships were returned to the owners, or 
those owned by the United States were operated by the Shipping Board. 
And While the condition, so far as the treatment was concerned, was 
not all it might have been and the conduct of the seamen was not what 
it should have been, the condition described in the report submitted to 
the Shipping Board was substantially maintained. The trouble with 
the seamen came from thé number of untrained men under the influence 
of and agitation by the I. W. W., afterwards better known as the 
communists. 

The crimping system did not revive until the recruiting and training 
service of the Shipping Board was reorganized into the sea service 
bureau, which first got all the men through the union and simply 
recorded them, until in 1921. The shipowners then broke off all 
arrangements with the seamen’s organization, and locked the seamen 
out. They organized shipping offices of their own in some instances, 
but they used the sea service bureau, whenever it was needed to rein- 
troduce their system of force and fear, and with that came nearly all 
the evils of the crimping system, with the exception of the payment of 
advance, which has only been partly and secretly restored. 

The work that the crimps did at the expense of the seamen is now 
done by the sea service bureau at the expense of the United States. 
It costs somewhere about $120,000 a year, expended without any author- 
ity whatsoever and is paid out of the lump sum appropriated for the 
use of the Shipping Board. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will cali the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst George La Follette Shipstead 
rd Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 

Barkley lass McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Black Gof 1 8 55 Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Met Stephens 
Borah Greene Moses Sullivan 
Bratton le Norbeck Swanson 
Brock Harris Norris Thomas, Iduho 
Broussard Harrison e Thomas, Okla 
Capper Hastin Oddie Trammel 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman Tydings 
Connally Hawes Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Pine Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 

ale Johnson Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dill Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fess Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the work that the crimps 
did at the expense of the seamen is now done by the sea service 
bureau at the expense of the National Government. I stop 
here long enough to say that of course, since the Government 
has disposed of its ships to such a large degree, it has very 
little use for the sea service bureau, and yet the Shipping 
Board are maintaining it. They come here regularly for appro- 
priations. They get appropriations of $120,000 a year, which 
they use not for the purpose of the Government but for the 
purpose of the great shipping interests so largely represented 
by my handsome friend from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

No wonder the shipping interests in New York and elsewhere 
are interested in not having any investigation of this matter. 
No wonder they want to let present conditions prevail. As long 
as they can have the infamous crimping system continued in 
this country, they not having to bear the ignominy of it, they 
not having to bear the responsibility of it, as long as they can 
have the Government pay for it and the Government bear the 
responsibility for it, of course they want to keep it up. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. It may be interesting to the Senater to 
know that not a single shipping company has approached me in 
regard to this matter. It was my own idea. Once in a great 
while I have one of my own. 


FA . . all TL Baan, T ee 


Mr, McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that; but I know that 
the Senator represents his own people up there so well and 
looks after their interests so well that naturally he can under- 
stand just what is for their best interest. I have no doubt it is 
for the best interest of the great shipping companies to have the 
Government bear the expense and bear the shame of keeping up 
a system known as the crimping system, which every seafaring 
nation in the world has undertaken to destroy from time to 
time, and has destroyed from time to time; and yet it comes 
back under the guise of one organization or another. 

Outside of the advance, all the evils practiced by and in- 
herent in the crimping system have been in full operation by the 
sea service bureau since 1921. Fully 60 per cent of the skilled 
seamen sailing during the war and up to 1921 have been drfyen 
from the sea by the system operated by the sea service bureau. 
American-born young men and boys haye been coming to the 
sea. They have seen, they have heard, they have had some 
experience, and they have left again; and yet we talk about 
building up an American merchant marine with these great sub- 
sidies, which they now want to extend to foreign shipowners 
as well as to American shipowners, which they want to extend 
to people in competition with American trade and American 
ships. This is the way they would have it done. It will be a 
beautiful merchant marine when they get it built up in this 
fashion! 

(At this point Mr. McKetuar yielded to Mr. Bonan, who re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Relations, for the cal- 
endar, two bills, which appear under their appropriate heading.) 

Mr. McKELLAR. The evils of the crimping system as repro- 
duced by the sea service bureau are in some respects worse 
than the old crimping system was, because it procures the men 
under National Government sanction, It operates its black- 
listing system under national toleration and is paid for out of 
the United States Treasury. The young men learn to know 
this; and in their minds the United States becomes responsible 
for the evils, the force, and the suppression that is followed by 
fear, sometimes by contempt, sometimes by hate of those who, 
in the minds of the young men, are really the guilty party, the 
Government of the United States. He is as helpless as the 
seaman was in the heyday of the old crimping system. He feels 
it, knows it, and knows that the blacklist follows him wherever 
he goes. He has but one remedy—to quit the sea. 

When the sea service bureau is short of men, as sometimes 
happens in good times, it dips into the pool of unemployed, seek- 
ing workers from the ordinary employment offices, and takes for 
the sea service such as can be induced to come. Though they 
have no experience, they are mysteriously provided with the 
papers which are needed. The general run of these men are too 
proud to beg, too honest to steal, and are willing to take any 
employment which for the time being will promise shelter and 
food; but they do not stay long. The turnover in the shipping 
service proves that beyond any possible doubt. 

The sea service bureau claims that it is Americanizing the 
personnel. In 1920 a census was taken of the nationality of 
the seamen sailing in American vessels. It was found that ex- 
clusive of licensed officers 51 per cent were native Americans. 
The number of naturalized Americans could not be ascertained, 
but it could not have been less than about 9 per cent. The re- 
port of the sea service bureau for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
claims to have furnished 65,906 men, of whom 82.9 per cent were 
citizens of the United States. This is inclusive of licensed 
officers; so that we shall have to subtract at least 25 per cent 
so as to bring it on an equality with the report of 1920, from 
which licensed officers are excluded. Subtracting the licensed 
officers from 82.9 per cent leaves us 67.9 per cent, with 50 per 
cent of the crew, exclusive of licensed officers, being shipped in 
China and not included in the sea service bureau report, a 
very large unknown amount shipped in Bremen, Hamburg, Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Cardiff, not to mention the Mediter- 
ranean ports, all of whom, being outside of the report of the sea 
service bureau, will reduce the number of citizens before that of 
1920. 

With reference to the nationality of seamen on American 
ships, see Table 14, Nationality of Seamen in the American 
Merchant Marine, page 64, Merchant Marine Statistics for 1929, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation. 
This table and other tables will be found extremely interesting, 
and positive and clear proof of misrepresentation by the sea 
service bureau. 

The sea service bureau takes great pride in having estab- 
lished a physical examination, and Mr. Sanders says: 


The examination assures an able-bodied personnel, at the same time 
going far to safeguard the shipowner or operator from fake damage 
claims. 


“Able-bodied man” is an enlightening expression, and no 
doubt partly true. If he had said “able-bodied seaman,” it 
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would have been a clear untruth. When we speak of able- 
bodied men of the sea, we mean men able in body and mind, 
thoroughly trained, and inured to the hard work a seaman has 
to do. Considering the way those men are picked up and the 
kind of men some of them are—coming to the sea service bureau 
employment office to escape from the police, sometimes having 
escaped from prison, sometimes being sick—we have probably 
the real reason for the physical examination. At any rate, Mr. 
Sanders seems to think so, because he says: 


The benefit of all this to the American shipowner is obvious. 
He goes on to say: 


In some of the larger ports of the United States the bureau has its 
own medical examiners. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. A few moments age there was a call of the 
roll, and no business having transpired, I make the point of 
order against the present quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that had 
the point of order been raised before the roll call had started, 
it would have been well taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some business has been transacted. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Bora] presented a report, which 
was acted upon. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order of the 
Senator from Tennessee is well taken. The Chair had over- 
looked the fact to which he has called attention. The clerk will 
proceed with the roll call. 1 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the call of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Keyes Sheppard 
Ashurst Geo: La Follette Shipstead 
Baird Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
Barkle. Glass McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Glenn McMaster moot 
Black Got cNary Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Metcalf Stephens 
Borah Greene oses Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Swanson 

k Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hastin Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Hatfiel Overman Tydings 
Connally awes Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Pine Wagner 
Couzens eflin Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Dill Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fess Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the pamphlet from which I 
have been reading states the attitude of organized labor in ref- 
erence to the proposed investigation. As I understand it, organ- 
ized labor is a unit in desiring this investigation. As I under- 
stand it, the various members of the Shipping Board have made 
public statements—I have not them with me, but I think I have 
in my office—in which they all unite in saying that they think 
it would be an entirely proper investigation. And yet the Sena- 
tor from New York by a motion to reconsider is holding up the 
resolution. That does not appeal to me as being fair. 

Here is the Shipping Board that is to be investigated and 
there is no protest from it. Those who speak for the board say 
they are entirely willing to have the investigation. There is no 
protest on the part of the Postmaster General, who is trying to 
arrange to have these contracts let without any publicity, almost 
in secrecy. And yet the Senator from New York by a motion 
to reconsider holds the resolution back, and after having entered 
his motion waits for 35 or 36 days without making any move 
whatsoever to have his motion disposed of. The evident pur- 
pose of making the motion is simply in the hope that the Con- 
gress may adjourn without acting upon it. The Senator from 
New York knows thut if the Senate acts upon it it is going to 
sustain the Commerce Committee. He knows perfectly well that 
he can not change the action of the Senate about it. The only 


possible hope the Senator can have in entering his motion is to 
force the matter over for another session. 


1950 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr, COPELAND. At least it has the virtue that it assists 
the Senator from Tennessee in carrying on his filibuster against 
the White bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator wants to call what I am 
doing a filibuster he has a perfect right to do so. What I am 
doing is fighting for the best interests of the American tax- 
payer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest, if the Senator from 
Tennessee will permit, that if the Senator from New York is 
afraid of a filibuster the way to avoid it is to withdraw his 
motion to reconsider. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. He and the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspDELL] have a double-barrel arrange- 
ment here. One is a motion to reconsider and the other is a 
plan to help some shipping company which has a port in New 
Orleans, which is not remotely mentioned in the bill which he 
is fathering here and for which he is fighting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have just listened to a veto message from 
the President vetoing increased pensions for the ex-soldiers. 
Since we have saved that money which would otherwise have 
gone to the ex-soldiers, does not the Senator think that we can 
afford to be more liberal in our ship-subsidy program? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; we might be. The marvelous thing 
about it, if I may say it, is that the purpose of the White bill 
is not to subsidize American shipping interests only, but to 
allow the Postmaster General and the Shipping Board to sub- 
sidize foreign ships which are in competition with American 
ships. If the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is so 
much interested in a little shipping company which comes to 
his port at New Orleans, I will be perfectly willing to with- 
draw my opposition to the bill or to an amendment to the bill 
protecting that company in its every right; but he is not satis- 
fied with that. The bill does not refer to that company. 

The Postmaster General has just as much power to do what 
he wants without the bill as with it; but evidently somebody 
wants the bill passed for a purpose, and that purpose is to do 
away with the advertising of supposed largesses to be granted 
to varlous shipping interests. The evident purpose is not only 
to grant these largesses to American shipping interests, but to 
those who are engaged in competition with American interests. 
If the Senator from Louisiana wants to help his local company, 
why does not he accept the amendment which has been offered 
to his bill, which simply prevents gratuities and subsidies being 
granted to foreign ships in competition with American ships? 
Has he explained it? Has he undertaken to explain it? 

There is no explanation about it. The little Mississippi com- 
pany entering his harbor is being used here for the purpose of 
getting a great bill through which will give the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the Shipping Board the right to make these contracts 
as they wish, in such amounts as they wish within the limits, 
und to such companies as they wish, without any*advertisement 
and without any publicity. While we are doing that, here is a 
resolution of investigation of contracts made both by the Ship- 
ping Board and by the Postmaster General that is being held 
up. Does not that present an anomalous condition? 

The Senator from New York wants to know why I am con- 
ducting a filibuster, as he called it. If I am filibustering, I will 
say to the Senator from New York, it is a filibuster in the 
interest of the American people, in the interest of the American 
taxpayers against graft of any kind, express or implied. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Suppose I make the suggestion to the 
Senator that he withdraw his amendment to the White bill and 
I will withdraw my opposition to the investigation, and then 
we can pass the resolution and have the investigation, and we 
can pass the bill and be all through with a discussion of the 
merchant marine matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I could not do that. If the Senator will 
accept my amendment to the White bill, he will find that it 
does nothing but prevent subsidies being given to foreign ships 
in competition with American ships. If he will accept that 
amendment and withdraw his opposition to my resolution, I 
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will withdraw any objection that I have so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. In other words, if the Senator can have 
his whole way, all of his way in everything—if he can get the in- 
vestigation and have his amendment too, then he will stop his 
filibuster. If I withdraw my opposition and let the investigation 
proceed, is the Senator willing to stop his filibuster against the 
White bill and let it pass? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not. The Senator talks about 
me wanting to have my own way. I have not any more inter- 
est in this matter than I have interest in the man in the moon— 
personal interest or official interest. The only interest I have in 
it is for the protection of the American people against having 
money taken from their pockets by way of these contracts, 
which are unwise, which are unpatriotic, and which ought never 
to be granted. If the Senator will just prepare his own amend- 
ment which will prevent subsidies from going to foreign ships 
in competition with American ships, and withdraw his motion 
to reconsider the vote by which my resolution was adopted, I 
shall be glad to arrange it with him. The only interest in the 
world that I have is to protect the American people, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, against these great demands which are being 
made upon them. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is nothing in the law and there is 
noming in the bill that will give one single dollar to a foreign 

p. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but they are going to do it any- 
way. They do it in this way, and they are doing it right now. 
Here is a line that is drawing largesses from the American 
Government as subsidies which runs 28 American ships and 147 
ships under foreign flags. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to place in the Record at this point a telegram which I received 
from Mr. Munson this morning? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit it, I would like 
to have the clerk read the telegram, which is a complete reply 
to the statement the Senator just made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. I am glad to have Mr. Munson’s 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the telegram. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the telegram, and read 
as follows: 

New York, N. Y., May 28, 1980. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, 

Having read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday and the state- 
ments made by Senator MCKELLAR on floor of Senate, this is sent in 
the interests of keeping the actual facts before the Senate and not 
letting any erroneous statements stand uncorrected, as I am sure 
Senator MCKSLLAR does not desire to do us any injustice. The Munson 
Line is 100 per cent American owned, officers, and directors. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let me interrupt the reading 
to say to the Senator from New York and to Mr. Munson, who 
is speaking through the telegram, that I quoted his very lan- 
guage yesterday from the hearings making that very statement, 
Why should he want to complain about me doing him an in- 
justice? Proceed, Mr. Clerk. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
telegram, as follows: 


And there is no fraction of control, directly or indirectly, by any 
foreigner. 

The following facts were given in a statement published January 17, 
1930: The Munson Line owns 30 American steamers plying mostly in 
foreign trades, with only a few in the coastwise. It owns two foreign- 
flag steamers and leases under charter foreign-flag steamers through 
the year for the carriage of sugar from Cuba to the United States. 

The number of these steamers changes with the spasmodic demand for 
sugar and other freight in the American market, and they are taken 
mostly for single trips, averaging about one month in duration, 

If we therefore divide the 147, mentioned by Senator MeKnLran, by 
12 to get at figures of chartering foreign tonnage, it equals about 12 
steamers. These steamers are so much cheaper than operation of 
American steamers that foreign competition would carry all this sugar 
on which we haye had control from our friendly shippers for over 30 
years, and it would eradicate us from this business if we failed to char- 
ter necessary boats from time to time. The profits from these leases 
under charter steamers, which we do control absolutely when on char- 
ter or lease to us, have gone into the upbuilding of our American-owned 
fleet exclusively over the long period of years above mentioned, all with 
benefit to our foreign trade. None of the foreign tonnage is run in 
American coastwise trade. Frank C. Munson, 

President Munson Steamship Line. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the only difference between 
the statements made by me yesterday in reference to this matter 
and the statements made in the telegram just read is that Mr. 
Munson undertakes to explain that the 147 foreign-flag steamers 
used by him are not used all the time, and he undertakes to 
make the statement that they are used only one-twelfth of the 
time. That is the only difference. All the other statements were 
read by me from the record of the hearings. I am not doing 
Mr. Munson an injustice. I have his statement here. He held 
up his hand to high Heaven and took an oath and made the 
statement which I have quoted. 

Mr. President, I ask at this point that there may be inserted 
in the Recorp, in order that there may be no mistake about it, 
the data which were furnished by the Munson Steamship Line 
itself, including the names of the vessels that are being used, 
the 149 foreign vessels and the 28 American vessels, their 
tonnage, and the trade in which they are engaged. I want this 
to appear in the Recorp at this point, immediately following my 
comments on Mr. Munson’s telegram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The data referred to are as follows: 

American steamers owned and operated by the Munson Line, 1929 


SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE 


Steam tonnage 
American Legion- — 13, 736 
Pan America — 18,71 
Southern Cross. — 13, 789 
Western World 712 


CUBAN AND/OR COASTWISE SERVICE 


Fangen — he BTS 
INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
C TTT AAN ee a ray 
MOUDE VOR ne aa EA 
Mandra ACESSA BS CR eae — 4,620 


NEW YORK-BRAZIL SERVICH 


Munorleans 4,418 
Walter D. — 3,703 
Suit T Aa os oe a ec re eee Soles 3, 440 
MO e SED a ee A ee 6, 484 
BALTIMORE-JACKSONVILLE, MIAMI, AND HABANA 
Munloyal json E ay GA 
nne. che ae seem ay teen rine eee . 
GULF-CUBA, ETC, 
Mann Ret 2550 oe eee nas 8, 235 
(Ships are changed on services from time to time accord- 
ing to requirements and positions.) 
MORUO EE 3, 285 
Deen „285 


Fort ion ug steamers owned and operated by Munson Line, 1929 
GULF-PLATE SERVICE 


Muneric (British 


Munarden (Bri !!. ... ey, 
GULF-CUBA, ETC., SERVICE 
Munorway (Norwegian) 
Fritzoe (Panaman) 
pete ete OR Eee Ee) Bs Ek A Gn £2 Sek — 18.141 


The following foreign vessels were chartered by the Munson Steam- 
ship Co. during the year 1929 for operation in the West Indies, 
Canadian, and South American trades: 


Steamer : 
Agneta Maersk 


Sempill 
Baron Ailsa 


2 Some of these steamers traded ‘Cuban and/or coastwise before berth- 
ing this trade. 
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pe! 
poet Moues SORTS Ne See g 
e Tee 8, 926 
Eilbek = 2 $ 


Juno. 
Jacob 
Keret. 
Taorents N: DADE A E oe isis 
Lian Sey 254 


Norden 
Fan —e—T 


Nordlys 
Newaster 


Pluto eenei anam peee nee ean mea 
Pacific (British) -_-________ 

PO —— —— 
Polycarp 

Pacifie { 
tion ite Ao a eas wake ERE en Se 


1930 


3 
Steamer —Continued: onnage 
Stagpoo 4, 625 
8, 050 
3, 072 
1, 655 
1, 426 
4, 430 
4, 323 
Thetis (ex Wlyo)- 2,781 
VImus 2, 697 
WIva 1. 401 
Arr. a T ee eee 4, 891 
Willowpark____----_ 1,931 
Wansted.c 2 83 ee ee eae 5, 4: 
WARNE AS a a ae 5, 011 
LR Ly ET OEE A SLE TS PEE ESSE ee Be ee 3, 221 
Weerbitidge.-5 6s ee ee ee ee 4,014 
tye OR eV QR) ie An Deed ae Ee A E 443, 251 
4 foreign-flag ships owned by Munson Line 13, 141 
Total, 151 foreign-flag ships 456, 392 


This does not include tonnage of the Norpharet and Peer Gynt, which 
is unknown. 


List of vessels cleared at New Orleans customhouse for ports on east 
coast of South America by Munson Steamship Line, 1929 


Destination 


. 
0. 
Monte-Baires-Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Baires-Rosario-Santa Fe. 
Monte-Baires. 

Buenos Aires. 

Bahia Blanca. 
Baires-Santa Fe. 
Baires- Rosario. 

Buenos Aires. 
Monte-Baires 
Monte-Baires-Santa Fe. 
print pear Ret psi 


Baires- 
Monte-Baires-Santa Fe. 
Santos-RioGrande-Baires. 


Total sain rea oe hae ee 19 


British vessels 
Danish vessels_ T 
Dutch vessels = 
Norwegian vesse iè 
AMETID VOEN oe a ð ͤ 


19 


List of Joreign vessels under charter and oe by Munson Steamshi, 
f Line on December 18, 1929 d * 


SSSSSS SSS 8888888888888 


Sg Reer eg err redn 
2 
= 
gq 


Susssavessess 


-| British_--.... 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, see how unfair the implica- 


tion of what the Senator says is! He makes it appear that 
the Munson Line charters and operates 147 foreign ships. As 
a matter of fact, as is made very clear by Mr. Munson’s tele- 
gram, the Munson Line owns 30 ships, 28 of which are Ameri- 
can vessels and two of which are under a foreign flag. From 
time to time—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Incidentally, he said four of them are 
under a foreign flag in his sworn testimony, and he says that 
a total of 147 are under foreign flags. 

Mr. Munson, I am sure, does not mean to misrepresent or to 
misinterpret or to misstate anything. He just did not have 
the figures before him when he was sending the telegram, but 
he did have the figures before him when he testified, because 
he furnished them, as I understand, in his testimony, and not 
only gave the number of vessels but their names. By the way, 
they are not all in the Cuban trade. Some of them are in that 
trade, while others are in the West Indian trade, some of them 
in the Central American trade, and some of them in the South 
American trade. As to the foreign vessels to which I am refer- 
ring he testified fully and made no limitation about the 
ships not running all the time. I think there is some doubt 
about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator not willing to take the facts 
placed before the Senate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, let us see if we can not agree on 
the facts. The Senator is quoting from a pamphlet which was 
printed some little time ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am quoting from the testimony of 
Mr. Munson himself, given last December. 

Mr. COPELAND. At that time he owned four foreign ships, 
did he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He did. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, he has sold two of them since. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is nothing in the record or in the 
telegram to indicate that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. The telegram states that he owns 28 Amer- 
ican ships and 2 foreign ships. Furthermore, he states what is 
the fact—and nobody disputes it—that 147 ships, a list of which, 
with the names, the Senator has, from time to time have been 
employed for one voyage or for two voyages or for a half a 
dozen voyages; but the average number of foreign ships used 
during the past year has been 12. That is the fact; that there 
are operated by the Munson Line 28 American vessels, 2 foreign 
vessels, and 12 chartered temporarily for the transportation of 
crops. For what purpose? In order to benefit the American 
merchant marine. Every dollar of profit made has gone into 
the upbuilding of the Munson American Line. 

I pointed out yesterday that the line started with one $16,000 
sloop, and now has $16,000,000 invested in American ships. 

I do not know why the Senator should make an attack upon 
the Munson Line. If he will let the White bill pass, which 
the Senator from Louisiana is trying to have passed, the Mun- 
sons will not get the line out of the Gulf; the Mississippi Ship- 
ping Co., an American line, will get it; but every hour of 
effort on the part of the Senator from Tennessee in connection 
with the pending measure is made in the direction of helping 
the Munson Line get the bid and the carriage of the mails out 
of the Gulf. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just one moment. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator wants to be fair and wants 
to place the situatiton before the country as it is, he will accept 
these facts as they have been stated and not etext them for the 
purpose of his argument. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says I am acting in behalf 
of the Munson Line. That is surprising information. Mr. 
Munson does not think so. He does not agree with the Senator 
at all about that. The Senator and Mr. Munson ought to get 
together. Mr. Munson is complaining of my action here; he 
is interested in having this very bill passed. Why? Of course, 
because secret contracts will be let hereafter. I hope the Sen- 
ator from New York will follow Mr. Munson’s advice. I have 
no doubt Mr. Munson is a very excellent gentleman; I haye no 
criticism to make of him; perhaps if I were in his place and 
wanted to make all the money possible I would use foreign 
ships; but it can not be argued in behalf of Mr. Munson that he 
who is using 147 foreign vessels and only 28 American vessels 
is doing a great deal to build up American shipping. 

Mr. President, here is the advice Mr. Munson gives about the 
amendment I have offered; and if the amendment shall be 
accepted, as the Senator knows, the bill will then pass. Here 
is what Mr. Munson says about it: 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Munson, as you suggested, you are operating a service 
between New York and the principal ports of the east coast of South 
America ? 

Mr. Munson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, do not you think it would be unfair to you and 
unfair to the American mercbant marine for the Shipping Board to 
come along and grant one or more valuable mail aids to some company, 
or some other service, when that same company are and would be per- 
mitted to operate foreign-flag ships in competition with your American- 
flag ships in that particular trade? 

Mr. Munsow. I do. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think we ought to do that, do you? 

Mr. Muxson. I do not; no. 

Mr. Davis. And, of course, if it would not be right in your case it 
would not be right in anybody's case? 

Mr. Munson. No; not in any case. 

Mr. Davis. Now, you understand, of course, this bill is restricted to 
the operation of foreign-flag ships in competition with American-flag 
ships? 

Mr. Munson. I do. 

Mr. Davis. And, of course, you or any other American operator 
who now has or shall receive a mail contract could still operate foreign- 
flag ships anywhere he wanted to, so far as this bill is concerned, so 
long as they did not compete with American-flag ships owned by other 
American citizens. 

Mr. Munson. I do understand that. 


In view of this testimony given by Mr. Munson, in which he 
declares specifically for this very amendment, if the Senator 
represents Mr. Munson in any manner, if he wants to present 
Mr. Munson's ideas, why does he not accept the amendment 
which Mr. Munson says is right and ought to become a part of 
the law? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want the Senator distinctly to under- 
stand that I do not represent Mr. Munson. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not refer to the Senator as repre- 
senting him in any such sense as he seems to have in mind. If 
the Senator has any such view as that, I will change my state- 
ment, because I do not want so to imply. The Senator repre- 
sents Mr. Munson just as I represent any citizen of Tennessee 
or any interest in Tennessee, and not in any other way. I do 
not want the Senator to think for a moment that I am reflecting 
upon him. He is too good a legislator; he is too fine a man 
for me to make any such reflection as that; and I do not do it. 

Mr, COPELAND. I accept what the Senator says, but I 
could not let his statement go unchallenged. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator, entertaining that 
view, should have made the interruption, and I am glad he did 
make it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I owe nothing to Mr. Munson. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course not; I did not mean that my 
statement should be taken in that way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Munson is one of the outstanding 
Republicans of New York City, who did nothing to elect me, but 
did all he could to defeat me. I owe him nothing, and in no 
sense do I represent him; I am simply representing what is 
plain, ordinary justice in this matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator feels that way about it, 
that he is representing the plain, ordinary justice of the situa- 
tion, why does he not follow the recommendations of Mr. Mun- 
son himself, given under oath, when Mr. Munson says that 
this amendment ought to be made a part of the law; that 
foreign-flag ships ought not to be used in competition with 
American-flag ships. I think we can all see that point. 

Mr. President, I have kept the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] waiting a long time; I apologize to him, and now 
yield to him. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator in his argu- 
ment has constantly described the issue involved in his amend- 
ment as being the issue of whether or not we shall pay sub- 
sidies to foreign ships. I simply want to see if we can not 
agree on a little more scrupulous definition of the issue. Is not 
this the issue: Whether we shall or shall not deny subventions 
to American ships if they operate in conjunction with foreign 
ships? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has expressed it more accu- 
rately, perhaps, than I expressed it, and I thank him for the 
suggestion he has made or the interpretation he has placed upon 
the issue. His is probably a more accurate definition of just 
what we wish to do. We do not believe an American ship- 
owner, owning American ships and foreign ships, should be 
given subsidies which will aid in putting foreign ships in com- 
petition with American ships. That is all the amendment ap- 
plies to; it is a simple amendment. I think the Senator from 
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Louisiana and the Senator from New York are complaining of 
something of which they really would not complain of if they 
understood its purport and effect. I believe if they would ex- 
amine the amendment, they would come to exactly the same 
conclusion that Mr. Munson has come to, that it is a matter of 
right that ships flying foreign flags should not be put in com- 
petition with American ships, or, at all events, subsidies should 
not be granted to them. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted by the Senator from 
New York, I was referring to the attitude of organized labor 
in reference to this matter, more especially in reference to the 
investigation that has been ordered, and which the Senator 
from New York has held up. If there ever was an investiga- 
tion that ought to be made, the proposed investigation of the 
Shipping Board is that one. If there have been practices in- 
dulged in by that board which are contrary to American in- 
terests and contrary to the right, the country ought to know 
it. There is no reason in the world why the investigation pro- 
posed should not be made. It has not been made, however, for 
every time there has been objection to conducting the investiga- 
tion. Comptroller General McCarl was the first one to go into 
the matter at all. He has submitted a very elaborate report, 
in which he virtually states that an investigation ought to be 
made, and gives the reasons; he points out not a few of them 
but scores of them; he gives the facts and the details, So I 
submit that an investigation ought to be made by a commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Furthermore, if American seamen are being discriminated 
against by the Shipping Board, if the Government of the United 
States is furnishing $120,000 in a lump-sum appropriation to the 
Shipping Board for the purpose of discriminating against Ameri- 
can labor, and especially at such a time as this, the situation 
ought to be inquired into and a stop put to such practices. I 
think there is no Senator here who does not know that the 
country is at present in a period of depression. We should 
seek employment for American labor; and we have sought to 
aid American labor by means of several bills which haye been 
passed by the Senate. We are trying to secure statistics of 
unemployment; we are trying to find means to help keep Ameri- 
can labor employed, so far as possible; but here we have set up 
in the Shipping Board a bureau which is called a “crimp” 
bureau, the expenses of which are paid by the Government 
from taxes wrung from the people. This bureau is preventing 
American seamen from securing the employment they ought to 
get. It is no wonder that organized labor is opposed to any 
such proceeding; it is no wonder that organized labor is pro- 
testing; it is no wonder that organized labor in the present situ- 
ation wants to do all it can to prevent such an organization 
under the Shipping Board being continued further by the 
Government. 

I regret it is too late to take action which would do away 
with the bureau to which I have referred, for the independent 
offices appropriation bill has been passed by Congress and the 
appropriation has been made; but I want to say that when 
another similar bill shall be brought before the Senate next 
winter, as it will be, if it shall propose to appropriate $120,000 
or any other sum to set up an infamous organization such as 
that now operating under the Shipping Board, I am going to 
oppose it to the last ditch, because that bureau ought not to be 
continued in operation. The American laborer who depends 
upon his daily toil for the support of himself and his family is 
entitled to better treatment than he is getting at the hands of 
that organization. That is a matter which ought to be investi- 
gated by the committee, the activities of which the Senator from 
New York is holding up by reason of his motion to reconsider. 

I desire to state to the Senate some further facts. 

The British Shipping Federation shipping offices likewise have 
their own medical examiners. The seamen believed, and their 
belief was based upon some bitter experience, that those ex- 
aminations were used, so far as they were concerned, for 
ulterior purposes; and, nonunion as they were, they went on 
strike all over Great Britain between the Elbe and Brest. The 
American seamen have the same feeling with reference to the 
Shipping Board's physical examinations. 


With reference to these examinations, Mr. Sanders further 
says: 

The medical work tends to protect the sea personnel from the evil 
effects of close daily association with sufferers from noxious disease. 


Seamen coming from foreign ports are examined under the 
hospital act for loathsome and contagious diseases; and if they 
are found suffering from such diseases the immigration in- 
spector, under authority of the Department of Labor, has these 
men sent to hospitals at the expense of the vessel, which, under 
the law, is not permitted to recoup itself from the seaman’s 
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wages. The Shipping Board fought this act in every way it 
could. It made the seaman pay if he had any money; and 
where the Shipping Board could not get it from the seaman’s 
wages it refused to repay the Department of Labor the cost of 
the hospitals, claiming that the law was unconstitutional and 
void. When it got to the Supreme Court of the United States 
the court decided that it was constitutional and beneficial. 
Following that decision, the Shipping Board sought to have the 
law repealed. In this they failed, and then they had to pay 
out not only the current expenses but also what they had 
refused to pay previously. 

The real seaman is rarely on shore more than two weeks; 
and when he is examined in coming, on shore, the examination 
on going out again is useless expense. If it is the seaman that 
they are so anxious about, they ought to have the men examined 
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before leaving Asia, South America, and Europe; but no one 
eyer heard of this being done, nor even contemplated. 

The sea service bureau, of course, would claim that these 
examinations inereased the health of American seamen, and 
therefore decrease the number of seamen seeking relief from 
the Public Health Service. The fact, however, is that the 
reports of the Public Health Service for 1924 and 1929, in 
tables entitled “Relief Furnished at United States Marine 
Hospitals and Other Relief Stations, Classified by Beneficiary,” 
have the following totals for 1924 and 1929. 

Here, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that this table 
be inserted as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Relief furnished at United States marine hospitals and other relief stations 


Number of | Number of punpa of | Number of 
ed relief was | Physical ex- 
aminations 
403, 864 62, 709 
265, 7Al, 103 114, 272 


Mr. McKELLAR. In 1924 the number of physical examina- 
tions was 62,709, of which 412 were rejected for venereal dis- 
ease. In 1929 more than 100,000 physical examinations were 
made, of which 447 were rejected for venereal disease. 

The increase in sickness is very great, in some instances 
almost 50 per cent, while, as a matter of fact, there was but 
very slight increase in the actual number of so-called seamen 
employed, again showing the turnover and degeneration. 

These figures are given here as an indication of the sources 
from which the men come; and be it remembered that the sea 
service bureau is almost alone in applying physical exami- 
nations. 

The sea service bureau may be defended, and it quietly is, on 
the ground that it is an aid to the political machine in the ports 
where it exists, and on the further ground that the shipowners 
want it because it can and does take the place and does do the 
work of the crimping system in procuring the men; and this 
will explain the petitions coming from shipowners to establish 
at sea service bureau in several ports, or to maintain it in 
others. 

The sea service bureau is, in the opinion of the seamen—and, 
having the shoe on, they know where it hurts—a reorganization 
of the crimping system, undertaking to govern by force, to 
create fear. It creates disgust and hate, and thus drives 
from the sea the very men whom the United States ought to be 
anxious to get to sea, and to keep there. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator is so disturbed over the 
sea service bureau, why has he not amended the various appro- 
priation acts and abolished it? It has been before us time and 
time again, year after year; and I have observed no activity 
on the part of the Senator to get rid of that, which would 
destroy the crimping system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the Senator the facts in the 
ease, i 

Mr, COPELAND. It does not take an investigation for that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, it does; and one of the very purposes 
of the investigation which the Senate has already ordered, and 
which the Senator from New York is holding up by reason of a 
motion to reconsider, is to do away with this crimping system. 

I notice the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] in 
the Chair. Years and years ago—I think I can give the dates— 
when his distinguished father was a splendid Member of this 
body—one of the ablest and one of the strongest and one of the 
best Members that this body ever had, as courageous a man as 
I ever knew in all my life, afraid of nothing, always for the 
right and against the wrong—he stood here and fought for 
weeks for the seamen’s act. He fought for those things that 
would give employment to the American seaman. He fought 
every effort of this kind. He fought every bill of the kind 
known as the White bill here; and he fought against great 
odds. He made a wonderful fight. He carried it to a success- 
ful fruition. He won that fight; and the law is still on the 
statute books. After the passage of that law, however, when 
the war came on, the shipping interests got busy, and they 
organized, not a crimping system—because they knew they 
could not get by with that—but they organized a sea service 


bureau, which took the place of the old system that the late 
Senator from Wisconsin had destroyed; and now that system 
is in full blossom. It has been going on for years. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from New York? - 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. 

One of the purposes, one of the objects of the investigation 
that has been ordered here, is to see just what this bureau does, 
to get all the facts in regard to this sea service bureau. That 
is one of the many purposes of this resolution which the Senator 
from New York is holding up. If the Senator will withdraw 
his motion to reconsider, let the investigation be made, and let 
all the facts be brought out here—facts under oath, facts after 
a fair, impartial investigation—then we can determine whether 
these appropriations should be made. 

The Senator from New York is a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, just as I am. He knows the difficulty, as I 
know the difficulty, in defeating these lump-sum appropriations 
that are being used. They may come under the head of the 
sea service bureau. They may come under some other head. 
It is difficult to understand about them. I did not know the 
full force and effect of them at the time of the last appropriation 
bill. 

I gave notice just a few moments ago that if we can not do 
anything by an investigation, if the Senator from New York 
is going to have his way and hold up this investigation, it may 
be necessary to make the fight in the Appropriations Committee 
when the matter comes up the next time; and I have already 
given notice that I am going to make that fight. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield in just a moment. 

The Senator knows, however, that that is a difficult fight. 
After the department has sent down the item, after the board 
has made the recommendation, after the Budget Director has 
O. Kd it, and after the President has O. K'd it, the Senator 
knows how difficult it is to get it stricken out; but if we have 
the facts investigated, we will pass a law that will prohibit it 
in the future. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to the late Senator La Follette. I want to say that 
I take second place to no man in the Senate in my admiration 
for that hero. One reason why I am opposed to everything that 
the Senator from Tennessee is arguing about to-day is because I 
am unwilling to have the American merchant marine destroyed, 
as it will be unless it is subsidized, because otherwise those 
splendid laws which were fathered by the late Senator La Fol- 
lette will mean nothing to American seamen. It is because of 
those laws, and other things, that we have to have aid given 
our merchant marine to enable it to compete with the bottoms 
of other countries. 

Now I want to go further. I want to pay just a little tribute 
to the younger La Forterrm He has fought, in season and out 
of season, against this sea service bureau. Why has not the 
Senator from Tennessee, a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, carried on the fight of the younger La FoLLETTE in order 
to destroy this bureau which he says is so eyil? 

We do not need any investigation. The Senator now in the 
chair has made all the investigation that is needed; but it is 
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just the failure of the Senator from Tennessee to act when there 
was a possibility of doing something that puts us in this posi- 
tion. Now he comes and talks to high Heaven about an investi- 
gation, and founds his argument largely upon a thing already 
settled by the Senator from Wisconsin. I think I should chide 
the Senator from Tennessee a little bit about his failure to act 
in this “nefarious” thing—to quote him—which might have 
been remedied by the same energetic activity in the Appropria- 
tions Committee that the Senator is manifesting in behalf of this 
useless investigation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am afraid I should have the same opposi- 
tion from my distinguished and handsome friend from New 
York that I am having now. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has not tried, at least. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have stated that. I have stated why. It 
had not been brought to my attention at the time. 

Now I just want to say this: 

The Senator has had something to say about the junior Sena- 
tor La FoLLETTE, who is now occupying the Chair, I want to 
say to the Senator from New York that I am just as certain as 
I am that I am living that if the senior Senator La Follette 
were now sitting in the chair which he adorned so long here in 
front he would be fighting shoulder to shoulder with me for the 
very things for which I am fighting now. I can assure the 
Senator from New York further that I have not the slightest 
doubt in my own mind that the junior Senator La FOLLETTE, 
now occupying the chair, is made of the same splendid fiber that 
his distinguished father was made of, and that he will be found 
fighting on my side in this matter. I have not the slightest 
doubt about it; so we will leave that matter there. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
negsee yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Blaine Gillett 


McCulloch Phipps 


Borah Glass McKellar Ransdell 
Bratton Hale McMaster Sheppard 
Capper Harris McNary Stephens 
Connally Hatfield Metcalf Swanson 
Copeland Heflin Moses Vandenberg 
Couzens Johnson Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Jones Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Kendrick Nre 

Fess Keyes die 

George La Follette Overman 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Senators entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names: Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. BrocK, Mr. 
Frazier, Mr. SHIPSTEAD, Mr. BROUSSARD, and Mr, BLACK. 

Mr: BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate now 
adjourn until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is not debatable. 
The question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

On a division, the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr TRAMMELL and Mr. Howe cy entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I observe a quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States making nominations of 
officers in the Marine Corps, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—THE PRESIDENTS VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. When will it be in order to call up the 
Spanish war veterans’ pension bill and have a vote on passing 
the bill notwithstanding the President’s veto? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The veto message is on the 
table, and the motion is in order at any time. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

: n McNARY. I was going to propound a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. Did I understand the Presiding Officer to 
state that we could vote at any time upon the motion to pass 
the pension bill notwithstanding the veto? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The veto message has been 
entered in the Journal, and therefore it is in order at any time 
to move to proceed to pags the bill notwithstanding the veto, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Oregon desire to proceed with the motion now? If he does, I 
am perfectly willing to yield to him, because I think the veto 
should be overridden. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator from Tennessee concluded 
his remarks on the pending amendment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I have not. 

Mr. McNARY. I was going to suggest that we may adjourn 
early this afternoon by first coming to some agreement as to a 
time to vote on the bill to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not desire to make an agreement 
about it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was going to suggest to the Senator that I 
think it would be better to defer action on the President's veto 
message until to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to make a motion to take 
it up now, but I want to say this about it, that the Spanish- 
American War veterans’ bill, which passed both Houses of 
Congress and has been vetoed by the President, certainly ought 
to be passed over the veto, and I hope that whenever we do vote 
on the matter the Senate will unanimously disagree with the 
President and override the veto. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The reason why I suggest that it go over 
until to-morrow is that there is barely a quorum present at the 
time. I think we ought to wait until we can have practically 
all Senators present, which will probably be at 12 o’clock noon 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the Senator from Tennessee should yield 
the floor at this point for the making of a motion to consider 
the veto of the Spanish War veterans’ pension bill, would he be 
entitled to the floor when that matter is disposed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of thé 
chair would hold that the rule providing for recognition would 
prevail and that any Senator who first addressed the Chair 
would probably be recognized after the disposition of that 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Texas for the purpose of making his motion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the veto message on the Spanish War veterans’ 
pension bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is the motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is debatable. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to debate it, but I would like 
to have time to read the veto message. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have no disposition to press for a vote 
right now if Senators wish to adjourn until to-morrow. I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Oregon that we adjourn and give 
everyone a chance to rend the veto message and be here to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order is the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If the motion of the Senator from Texas 
carries, will it displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will not. It is a privileged 
motion. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to have the message 
read before a vote is had on the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message has been read; 
but it will be read again for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The message has been read once; but I 
have no objection to having it read again. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not anticipate disapproval upon the part 
of the Senator from Texas. I understand it is partly for delay 
and to aid the Senator from Tennessee, to which I have no 
objection. If we could have an agreement for a time to vote 
on the merchant marine bill to-morrow, I think we could prob- 
ably conclude the session this afternoon, and leaye the veto 
message open for discussion at some other time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I did not understand the Senator's refer- 
ence to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not assume it is the Senator’s purpose 
to ask for a vote on the veto message of the President to-night? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; but my purpose is to get action on the 
Spanish War veterans’ pension bill as soon as possible. I do 
not care anything about the merchant marine bill one way or 
the other, so far as that is concerned. It is a privileged matter 
that is involved in my motion. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the parliamentary situation. In 
view of the fact that there are so many Senators who are out 
of the city to-day and others who will leave the city to-morrow, 
and in view of the further fact that we have a unanimous-consent 
agreement to adjourn over until Monday after the conclusion 
of business to-morrow, probably we should not bring the matter 
up until there is a fairly good attendance of Senators, which 
will not be until next week. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator from Oregon anticipate 
that there will not be a fairly representative body of Senators 
here to-morrow? 

Mr. McNARY. I am quite sure there will not be. A great 
many Senators have left this afternoon and others will leave 
to-morrow. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator think we should vote on 
the merchant marine bill if there is not a fairly representative 
body of Senators here? 

Mr. McNARY. That bill has been discussed on the floor 
of the Senate for several days. I think those present are pretty 
well able to pass their judgment upon it, and I know that most 

. of those who have left are paired on the particular unfinished 
business; so the two propositions do not come within the same 
category. j 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I inquire what the motion 
is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion is to proceed to 
the consideration of the veto message of the President on the 
Spanish War veterans’ pension bill, 

Mr. NORRIS. Before action is taken on that motion I want 
to read a constitutional provision. I think the Senate has 
decided the question that is here involved. I read from the 
Constitution, as follows: 


Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approve it he shall sign it, but if not he 
shall return it with his objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of 
that House shall agree to pass the bill 


And so forth. The point I want to make is—and I think it 
was held by Vice President Marshall, although I have not looked 
up the decision to-day—that before it is entitled to consideration 
at all we must first comply with the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which says that the President’s objections shall be entered 
“at large on the Journal.” That must be first complied with, 
and it is out of order to take it up until that is done. Then, 
it becomes a question of privilege. This is a constitutional pro- 
vision and not a rule of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that he 
previously announced that the spreading of the message upon the 
Journal has already been completed, and therefore the Chair 
held, this being a privileged motion, that it is in order to move 
to proceed to its consideration. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. ji 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr, President, I believe a request was made for 
another reading of the veto message. I should like to renew 
that request. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
7 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, May 29, 
1930, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate May 28, 1930 


The following-named midshipmen to be second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps from the Sth day of June, 1930: 

James M. Daly. 

Charles H. Hayes. 

Harold K. Feiock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, May 28, 1930 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou who art everlasting love, refining and redeeming the 
checkered nature of man, hear our prayer and bless us with 
Thy spirit; move out and up thought’s highway; and may we 
reach that wonderful calm that is beyond understanding. Keep 
us as honest as daylight, as sincere as nature, and as open as 
the love of God. Put us in league with excellence and with an 
idealism that knows no compromise and is as divinely true and 
constant as the breath of heaven. How inperfeet we are, yet in 
Thy sight how beautiful and significant are the weakest finger- 
ings on the keyboard of life. How marvelous Thy condescen- 
sion, for he who shares his crumbs with a Lazarus or places 
the goblet of water to the lips of a Dives is star-rayed accord- 
ing to Thy holy will and purpose. In the name of the Galilean 
Teacher. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a bill 
and concurrent resolutions of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. Y.; 

H. Con. Res. 35. Concurrent resolution rescinding the action 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of the Vice 
President in signing the bill (H. R. 185) entitled “An act to 
amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended, 
and providing that in the reenrollment of said bill the word 
‘ Richmond’ be stricken out and the word ‘Richland’ be in- 
serted in lieu thereof’; and 

H. Con. Res. 36. Concurrent resolution rescinding the action 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives and of the Vice 
President in signing the bill (H. R. 3975) entitled “An act to 
amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, United States Code, with 
reference to Federal probation officers, and to add a new section 
thereto,” and providing for corrections in the reenrollment of 
said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 11965) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) 
entitled “Joint resolution providing for the closing of Center 
Market in the city of Washington.” 


THE 1930 TARIFF AND THE FARMER 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, there has been a vast 
amount of propaganda against the tariff bill now in conference, 
in which an attempt has been made to show that the bill does 
not in any way benefit agriculture. I have made a very care- 
ful analysis of the bill with reference to that particular matter 
and am thoroughly convinced that from the standpoint of agri- 
culture the bill is one of the best that has ever been before the 
House and certainly is much better than the act of 1922. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. For a short question. 
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Mr. RANKIN. What benefit will the wheat growers get from 
this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the wheat growers of the 
Middle West have gotten a benefit under the existing law aver- 
aging 18 cents a bushel over the Canadian price ever since it 
has been on the statute books. The act has been of great bene- 
fit, and I shall insert a table which will give the gentleman the 
data. 

The effect of the protective tariff upon agriculture, labor, and 
industry is much discussed and little understood, except by 
those who have devoted much time and attention to an impar- 
tial study of the subject. Most of our professional economists, 
internationalists, and financiers with heavy foreign investments 
oppose it on what they term “ principle.” That principle may 
be defined as the free interchange of commodities so as to en- 
able the consumers to buy in the cheapest market. In other 
words, they contend that if South America can produce cheaper 
beef, the Argentine cheaper wheat, Australia cheaper wool, 
Cuba cheaper sugar, Japan, Italy, Germany, France, and Eng- 
land cheaper manufactured goods, our people should be free to 
purchase in those markets regardless of the effect upon our 
competitive production. The inescapable result of this free- 
trade or low-tariff philosophy is to compel our farmers, 
laborers, and other primary producers to meet the conditions 
of production in foreign countries. With a wage scale in Eng- 
land less than one-half, France and Germany about one-third, 
and Italy and Japan one-fourth of what is paid in the United 
States, it can readily be appreciated what would happen to 
labor in this country should this policy be put into operation; 
nor would the farmer fare much better in trying to compete for 
the home market against foreign imports from countries where 
peon farm labor conditions prevail. 

COST OF TARIFF TO CONSUMER 


The cost of the tariff to the consumer, while a considerable 
factor, has been greatly exaggerated in my judgment. It is the 
common practice of those opposed to any particular item of duty 
to multiply the total number of units used or consumed in the 
United States by the duty upon each unit whether any of such 
articles are imported or not, and then insist that the product 
of the two is the total added cost to the country. If this method 
were to be applied to all dutiable items, the gross total would 
run into astounding figures. It is self-evident that this method 
gives a totally false result. The truth of the matter is that 
in a considerable percentage of cases the duty is either wholly 
or partially ineffective so far as the domestic price is con- 
cerned. Market and competitive conditions within the United 
States have much more to do with the price than the duty. 
As a typical illustration, sugar may be cited. In spite of a 
comparatively high tariff since 1922, sugar has been steadily 
going down in price and is now the cheapest it has been in a 
quarter of a century. You can buy a 10-pound sack anywhere 
in Washington, D. C., for 49 cents. This is a much lower price 
than we paid when sugar was on the free list, and when it is 
remembered that the purchasing power of the dollar is less than 
before the war, it becomes clear that sugar is the cheapest item 
that goes upon the table. Sugar is a farm product, and the 
one-seventh of a cent a pound increase it gets in the present 
act is amply justified. The tariff on sugar has stimulated home 
production, created a local competitive factor, and rescued us 
from the famine prices under free trade. Remove protection 
and the industry in this country is crushed and we shall again 
be at the mercy of the importer. The industry is also important 
from the standpoint of soil conservation and diversification. If 
the sugar beet and cane farmers are not permitted to survive 
they will go into production of commodities of which we already 
haye a surplus, 

The actual result of a tariff in many cases is to build up a 
home industry so keenly competitive within the country and 
against foreign imports that it results in a lower price for its 
products than was enjoyed when they were on the free list. 
In other words, the tariff is largely absorbed by the foreign 
manufacturer or producer in order to compete in our domestic 
markets. If time permitted, I could cite numerous examples to 
illustrate these results. While the sum total effect of any tariff 
law is to increase prices, the increase is rarely in proportion to 
the duties levied. 

Another element in lowering prices under protection is the in- 
creased domestic demand and enlarged market due to decreased 
imports. The larger volume of sales reduces manufacturing and 
sales costs Which are frequently passed on to the consumers by 
reason of competitive or other factors, or for the purpose of 
stimulating buying, thereby making mass production possible. 

UNDERLYING PURPOSD OF TARIFF 

The underlying purpose of such a law is to preserve the home 
market for American producers and manufacturers, thereby 
giving employment to our labor and creating a high consump- 
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tive demand for our farm products. That consumption is in- 
creased by workers in almost direct proportion to the increase 
of the wage scale is well known as a matter of common experi- 
ence. As a result of unemployment in 1920-21 the annual con- 
sumption of wheat and beef was enormously decreased, resulting 
in a demoralized market in these commodities in this country 
and huge exports. Part of the present depression in farm prices 
is clearly traceable to the same cause. As soon as the depression 
set in following the stock-market crash, people commenced to 
tighten their belts. It was quickly reflected back to the farm, 
with serious results to both the dairy and poultry industry. Per 
capita beef consumption fell 2.8 per cent and the consumption 
of pork was reduced 1.35 per cent. Wheat and other farm 
commodities also felt the evil effects of the slump, People 
whose earnings are cut not only resort to the cheaper kinds of 
food but materially reduce consumption. The precipitous fall 
in the price of butter was largely due to people resorting to the 
use of the cheaper substitutes, the sales of which very greatly 
increased. The dairy interests were quick to sense the situation 
and commenced an advertising campaign showing the inferior 
quality of substitutes as food and urged a return to the use of 
butter. In this campaign they received extraordinary coopera- 
tion from the newspapers of the country. Both dailies and 
weeklies by means of front-page articles and editorials attacked 
the use of substitutes with such vigor that merchants refused to 
handle them. But for the energetic support of the press, dis- 
aster would have befallen the dairy industry. > 
MOST IMPORTS DUTY FREE 


Another fallacy is the quite general belief that a duty is levied 
on all imported goods. Under the act of 1922 about two-thirds 
of all imports have come in duty free. Asan index of the period 
since 1922, the figures for the last two years are typical. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, we imported free goods 
worth $2,795,384,000, duty paid, $1,458,071,000. For the last six 
months of 1929 the value of duty-free imports amounted to 
$1,389,760,000, duty paid, $718,196,000. For the first three 
months of 1930 duty-free imports aggregated $605,825,000; duti- 
able, $295,140,000. Among duty-free imports are most of the 
items of which the farmer is a heavy purchaser. I shall have 
occasion to reyert to this later. 


TARIFF BASIS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


I am not unmindful of the contention of those who say— 
and this includes most of our professional economists—that the 
farmer could afford to take a lower price for his products and 
labor less money for its services if goods could be purchased 
duty free from the world markets. 

The best answer to that argument is the fact that the United 
States, under a policy of protection which has been coeyal with 
the Government, has made more material progress, been more 
prosperous, and has brought to each of her citizens more of well- 
being than any other country. As a tangible evidence of that 
prosperity I need only call your attention to the fact that the 
American people are better housed, better fed, and better clothed 
than any other people. The people of this country own 77 per 
cent of all the automobiles, and an even larger percentage of all 
the radios and talking machines in the entire world. . We attend 
more moying-picture shows, take longer and more expensive 
vacations, and get more kick out of life than anybody else. 

All of our people have not been prosperous all of the time. It 
is doubtful if our farming and industrial structure can ever be 
so perfected as to make this possible, though some progress is 
being made in the direction of stabilization, but as compared 
with the condition of the people of other countries we are com- 
paratively well off. Agriculture has suffered, and it is still 
suffering, and every possible effort should be made to restore it 
to its rightful place as one of our most prosperous industries. 
The farm schedules in the present tariff bill are a step in that 
direction. 

It is easy to pick out isolated items and exaggerate their im- 
portance. This vicious practice is too often indulged in by foes 
of the tariff. A butcher knife or other article of trifling vaiue is 
thrust out with a dramatic flourish and the duty on it decried. 
The duty on a butcher knife or even kitchen utensils is of little 
importance to the farmer. Once or twice in a lifetime he sup- 
plies himself with these articles, but he sells highly protected 
butter and eggs every day. 

BIG BUSINESS AGAINST TARIFF 


Big business and international finance and industry are 
against an adequate tariff. The bankers want their foreign 
loans repaid and international industry wants big profits. 
Hence their fight for a low tariff and a free market in this 
country. Not content to go abroad and steal our foreign mar- 
kets, they seek to destroy our domestic markets for goods pro- 
duced from American raw material and by American labor. For 
months our markets have been flooded with foreign goods, Is it 
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at all remarkable that there is unemployment under these con- 
ditions? : 

The Wall Street Journal and the Journal of Commerce, and 
practically every great metropolitan newspaper in the country 
dependent upon big business, have set up a howl against the 
1930 tariff act. We are told that the present tariff bill will in- 
crease the cost of living $1,000,000,000 annually, that it will 
prohibit the importation of foreign merchandise, that it will 
destroy our foreign trade, and that it will lead to foreign re- 
taliation. These canned arguments have been in vogue for 125 
years. They were freely made when the 1922 act was under 
consideration. 

The invalidity of this cumulative oratory and newspaper at- 
tack is best answered with a plain statement of fact. Since the 
enactment of the 1922 act wholesale prices of manufactured 
commodities have steadily gone down, the average price of farm 
commodities has slowly increased, and our imports and exports 
have been more than double those of any like peace-time period 
in our history, and there has been no visible retaliation by for- 
eign nations. Until the recent slump, industry has been hum- 
ming, labor has been employed at good wages, domestic-market 
demand for all kinds of goods and farm products has been excel- 
lent, and while it is true that the farmer has not fully recov- 
ered his former status, the debt-paying value of his products is 
greater than before the war and the purchasing power of his 
dollar has increased from a low of 69 cents in 1921 to from 90 to 
95 cents for the past few years, the exact value fluctuating 
slightly from month to month, according to the market value 
of commodities, Once the tariff is settled, conditions will im- 
prove. The uncertainty created by its long consideration has 
been a factor in the recession. 

MENACE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL ABROAD 


One of the most sinister developments of recent years has peen 
the very rapid transfer of American capital and industry into 
foreign lands. Our international bankers and financiers are 
financing foreign industries that directly compete with our own. 
The gigantic proportions of this development can be fairly gaged 
by the fact that our private foreign loans are well beyond the 
$12,000,000,000 mark. This is in addition to the $11,000,000,000 
due us from foreign governments. 

Nor is this all. Many of our great industrialists have built 
and are operating large industrial plants abroad in order to 
take advantage of the low wages which prevail in foreign coun- 
tries. These same people for months have fought by every 
avenue known to the lobbyist and propagandist to discredit the 
present tariff bill with a view to making of this country a free 
market for their foreign-made goods produced under American 
supervision by American machinery and cheap foreign labor. 
What do these internationalists care for the domestic producer 
und workmen? Without an adequate protective tariff our fac- 
tories must either go out of business or labor must accept a 
wage scale so low as to destroy the American standard of living. 

Lest the above statement be challenged, I recently called upon 
the Department of Commerce for data showing the amount of 
American capital invested in manufacturing plants abroad. The 
total for the foreign countries for which the figures are avail- 
able is $2,600,000,000, divided as follows: 


The above figures are by no means complete, but are sufficient 
to indicate the trend. It should be remembered’ that these fac- 
tories not only compete with our domestic establishments for 
the market in this country but tend to destroy the market for 
American-made goods abroad. They carry with them our effi- 
ciency and mass-production methods, and by reason of the 
cheap labor ayailable make it impossible for the domestic manu- 
facturers and American labor to compete. A substantial part 
of these funds goes into agricultural production. The least we 
ean do is to protect the American farmer and workman by an 
adequate tariff against this kind of an onslaught. 

As a typical example of the international industrialists, 
Henry Ford may be cited. The other day he came out with a 
broadside against the tariff. It is not necessary to bring out a 
magnifying glass to discover the reason. In order to take adyan- 
tage of the European low-wage scale he has abandoned the 
manufacture of tractors in this country and erected a factory 
in Cork, Irish Free State. This factory has a capacity of 150 
tractors a day, but will have a much larger capacity when com- 
pleted. During December, 1929, and January, 1930, the United 
States took 1,048 of the 1,677 tractors exported. During 
February 2,177 tractors, or about 66 per cent of the total 
exports, were shipped to the United States. To permit this 
development to proceed indefinitely is to bring ruin to American 
industry and labor and to destroy the best and most available 
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market for the product of our farms, At present 90 per cent 
of these products are sold in this country. To protect that 
market for the farmer is the first duty of every Member of 
Congress. 
Raskob and General Motors have their factories in Germany, 
and have joined the procession with their paid propagandists. 
FARM REPRESENTATIVES’ VOTE 


Let me now turn to a consideration of the present tariff law 
with a view to ascertaining whether it is worthy of our support 
as representatives of the great agricultural industry of this 
country. The record vote on the bill discloses that every 
Republican in the typically agricultural region of the United 
States, including the great bread-basket area of the Middle 
West, with six or seven exceptions, voted for the bill. 

In this vote they were joined by the Democratic vote of the 
great agricultural States of Louisiana and Florida, including 
the distinguished gentlewoman, Mrs. RUTH Bryan Owen, daugh- 
ter of the late William Jennings Bryan. Most of the Demo- 
crats elsewhere fought hard for protection upon the products 
of their particular States, and then did the rather inconsistent 
thing of voting against the bill as a party policy after the Re- 
publicans had given them the best protection they have ever 
enjoyed. We all understand this party strategy. They must 
have some issue. At home they brag about the protection “ we” 
or “I” got for “our” home products, and condemn the bill as 
a whole. 

FARMERS’ FREE LIST 

However, I realize that votes are not necessarily conclusive 
as to the wisdom of any measure. The bill must stand on its 
own feet, if at all. Because this is so, I have been at some 
pains to study the probable effects of the bill as a whole upon 
the agricultural industry, with particular reference to that sec- 
tion of the country that I and my mid-western colleagues have 
the honor to represent. My final judgment is that, while there 
are many items in the industrial schedules, of which I heartily 
disapprove, the bill as a whole meets the present situation in 
both industry and agriculture much more effectively and ade- 
quately than the act of 1922 now in force. Conditions of pro- 
duction here and abroad have materially changed since 1922, 
and a revision is necessary. 

There has been too much boosting of industrial schedules be- 
yond what appears to me necessary as to many individual items 
or classes of manufactures. However, if the flexible provisions 
are retained these errors and excessive rates can be corrected. 

The present bill very definitely gives to the American farmer 
his home market by placing duties on farm products sufficiently 
high to exclude imports from abroad, except where there is a 
clear shortage in this country—in which case the domestic price 
must necessarily rise to a high point before imports are possible. 
It carries the highest and best balanced farm rates in our his- 
tory. Some of our city colleagues have bitterly complained 
that the rates on farm products are “ outrageously high.“ They 
are high, but our farmers are entitled to the home market at 
an American price. 

While not quite as favorable as the 1922 act in admitting 
duty-free articles largely bought by farmers, it is worth while 
to call attention to the following items which, among others, 
remain on the free list: Shingles, logs, agricultural imple- 
ments such as plows, harrows, headers, harvesters, reapers, 
drills, planters, horserakes, cultivators, threshing machines, and 
farm tools; barbed wire, plain and galvanized; milk cans, 
cream separators valued at more than $50 each; breeding ani- 
mals, poultry for breeding purposes; asbestos, stueco, binding 
twine, fertilizers, lime, soda, borax, nitrate, lime nitrogen, cal- 
cium arsenic, tar and oil spreading machines for road work, 
citron peel, coal, coke, briquets, coal-tar products, creosote oil, 
pitch, tar, cocoa, coffee, tea, copper, sulphate or blue vitriol 
for spraying, cyanide, emery and corundum ore, grindstones, 
sisal, manila, jute, guano, hones, whetstones, rubber, iron, min- 
eral salts, oakum, mineral oil, petroleum, gasoline, pads for 
horses, Paris green, phosphates, plaster rock or gypsum, salt- 
peter, sago, sheep dip, spices, sulphur, and tapioca. 

With others of the farm group, I did my best to keep ali 
tariff off cement, but a duty of 6 cents a hundred was voted. 
However, it will not affect the price in South Dakota or near-by 
competitive territory, as the price is controlled by the South 
Dakota State cement mill at Rapid City. This same group won 
its fight for free lumber in the House, but the conferees finally 
compromised, on the insistence of the Senate, on $1 per 1,000 
board feet. 

DUTIABLE FARM-PRODUCTS LIST 

There can be no adequate discussion of the present tariff bill 
without a comparative table showing the duties levied upon the 
importation of the principal farm products. The following 
table has been compiled from the Underwood Act passed in 
the early part of the Wilson administration, the Fordney- 
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McCumber Act passed during the second year of the Harding 
administration, and the Hawley-Smoot bill now being con- 
sidered : 


Comparison of protection afforded farm products under the Underwood 
ae 1913, the Fordney-McOumber Act, 1922, and Hawley-Smoot Act, 


Commodity | Underwood Act Fonte eran Hawiey-Smoot Act 


30 cents per bushel_...| 42 cents per bushel. 


T 16 cents per bushel. .. 25 cents per bushel, 
o 6 canta) per dos 16 cents per bushel. 
Barley 20 cents per bushel. 
FF = Reo WESE T 15 cents per bushel....| 15 cents per bushel. 
Flaxseed 40 cents per bushel. . 65 cents per bushel. 
Buckwheat 10 cents per 100 pounds 25 cents per 100 n 
Alfalfa seed 4 cents per pound 8 cents per pound, 
ater; clover 2 cents per pound 4 cents per pound. 
Red clover Seed. 4 cents per pound & cents per pound. 
Cattle weighing do 134 cents under 1,050 | 244 cents per pound. 
less than 700 pounds, 
pounds. 
Cattle weighing |.__..do.........| 2cents per pound over | 3 cents per pound. 
more 75 700 1,050 pounds. 
nds. 
Beef and veal-.}.....do........- 3 cents per pound. . cents per pound. 
Soo Sida yee ed mt per pound 2 cents per pound. 
POR Seca s pales Ors apes -cent per pound 92 cents per pound. 
Bacon, ham, d 3 cents per pound. 
and shoulders 
3 3 are per rom 
d substitutes}. _.__ 5 cents per pound. 
Sheep $3 per head. 
Mutton... ....-/..... 5 cents per pound. 
Wool, scoured. . doo 37 cents per pound. 
Poultry, live. 3 cents per pound 8 cents per pound. 
Poultry, dressed do 6 cents per pound 10 cents per pound. 
Eggs, fresh.....| Free 8 cents per dozen. . 10 cents per dozen. 
Eggs, dried 18 cents per pound 18 cents per pound. 
pound. 
Butter 244 cents per | § cents per pound 14 cents per pound. 
Pound. 
Oleo and butter | 20 per cent S Do 
substitutes. 
} 20 cents per gallon_....| 56.6 cents per gallon. 
-1 24% cents per gallon_._.| 644 cents per gallon. 
5 cents per pound. 8 cents per pound. 
3 cents per pound... cents per pound. 
50 cents per 100 pounds | 75 cents per 100 ds. 
1% cents per pound. 3 cents per e 
1 cent per pound. 234 cents per pound. 


Nore.—The average increase of import duties in the 1930 act as compared with the 
1922 act on the above-named farm products is 97 per cent. 

Under the fiexible provisions of the 1922 act, President Coolidge, by prenna; 
increased the duty on wheat from 30 to 42 cents per bushel; butter and butter substi- 
tutes from 8 to 12 cents per pound; cream from 20 to 30 cents per gallon. Flax was 
increased from 40 to 56 cents per bushel by President Hoover in May, 1929. 


The farm schedules deserve much more detailed discussion 
than it is possible to give them here, but a mere recital of the 
principal ones will convince anyone that they are sufficiently 
high to afford real protection as to all products where there 
would be large imports under free-trade conditions. A study of 
imports of farm products before and after the enactment of the 
1922 act will show conclusively that it greatly curtailed these 
imports. The present bill is intended to practically exclude 
them except under conditions of clear shortage in this country. 
The terrible slump in farm prices which overtook the farmer in 
1920 and 1921 was due in large measure to the fact that these 
products were then on the free list. Notwithstanding a surplus 
at home on a number of important farm products, huge imports 
from abroad were dumped on our markets, creating complete 
demoralization. A comparative study of foreign and domestic 
markets in producing areas will show a very large advantage 
in price to the American farmer on such staples as cattle, sheep, 
wool, flax, dairy products, and poultry and poultry products. 
It has at times been decidedly effective on the high-gluten wheat 
produced in the spring-wheat areas of North and South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Montana, and Minnesota. 

Despite these patent facts, the propagandist organization 
operating under the name of the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau weekly 
sheds propaganda and crocodile tears because, as it insists, the 
tariff fails to help the farmer. At the same time it insists that 
the tariff robs the consumer, Just how it does both at the 


same time is hard to understand. This same bureau has oper- 
ated hand and glove with big business and the international 
banking and industrial group, who, through the Wall Street 
Journal, has declared that the present tariff law makes the 
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American people “the economic gunmen of the world.” Then 
GRUNDY and his crowd go into a fit because the percentage of 
increase, according to this same Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, is only 
4% per cent for silk manufactures, 2 per cent for rayon manu- 
factures, 6 per cent for paper and book manufactures, and less 
than 4 per cent for metal manufactures, and if manganese is 
deducted, the increase is less than nothing. No wonder the bill, 
exposed to this converging fire, has not met with popular 
acclaim. 5 
TARIFF HELPS FARMER 


It is impossible, without extending this address to a burden- 
some length, to furnish tabulated data as to all items showing 
the advantage to the American farmer as a result of the present 
law. According to the data supplied me by the United States 
Tariff Commission, the average price received by the American 
farmer above his Canadian competitor for compurable quality 
of wheat at Minneapolis as compared with Winnipeg, the chief 
Canadian market, was 18 cents per bushel for the period of 1921 
to 1929. (Data for 1921 and 1922, Department of Agriculture.) 

For flaxseed the average differential in favor of the American 
producer in the same market was 32.4 cents per bushel for the 
years 1922-1929. Canada imposes a duty of 10 cents a bushel 
on flax. The differential is considerably greater as against 
other producing countries. 

On cattle the average price received by the American grower 
per hundred pounds, as compared with the foreign grower in 
the markets named, was as follows for the years 1920-1928; 
Chicago, native beef steers, $10.60; stockers and feeders, $7.67 k 
western range cattle, $8.07; Toronto, good beef steers, 88.22; 
Winnipeg, good beef steers, $6.76; stockers and feeders, $4.59; 
Buenos Aires, prime chilled beef steers, $5.23. It will be observed 
that the average differential of the different classes in favor of 
the American producer for the period was $3 a hundred pounds 
as against Canada, and $4 a hundred as against Buenos Aires. 

For the years 1921-1930, the price of wool at Boston, the 
chief American market, as compared with London, the leading 
foreign market, has averaged 16 cents per pound higher for 
fine territory staple; 1914 cents per pound higher for territory 
half-blood combing; 19 cents higher for territory three-eighths 
blood combing, and 16.7 cents higher for territory one-fourth 
blood combing, giving us a general average for all classes 17.9 
cents per pound aboye the world market. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks, I will append the 
tables upon which the above data is based. 

A similar comparison for the same period for the other farm 
products for which the comparative duties are given would dis- 
close a considerable advantage in price to the American farmer 
as compared with his foreign competitor. 

Considering the fact that most of the things that a farmer 
buys that run into large figures annually are on the free list, 
and the further fact that he derives a distinct adyance in price 
on most of the things that he has to sell as a result of the 
tariff, it seems to me that there can be no possible question that 
he was much the gainer by the present 1922 tariff law. The 
new 1930 tariff bill retains a long list of the things he must buy 
on the free list and increases his protection on the products 
listed above on the average, 97 per cent over the 1922 act. 

According to calculations just made public by the Tariff Com- 
mission the total increase of import duties that will be col- 
lected annually under the new tariff bill, on the basis of 1928 
imports of comparable items, will be $106,426,769. Of this total- 
increase, $72,191,314 is the result of increases in duties on agri- 
cultural raw materials and the compensatory part of the duties 
on industrial products that are made from such raw materials, 
I am confident that a careful comparison of the bill before the 
House will show conclusively that it has greater possibilities 
for the farmer than any bill so far passed by Congress. 


FARM INDEBTEDNESS AND THE TARIFF 


The farmers of this country are heavily indebted. Farm 
mortgages amounted to $9,468,526,000 on January 1, 1928. 
Chattel and other loans would probably run these figures up to 
$12,000,000,000. It is of infinitely more importance to the 
farmer that he receive a high price for what he has to sell 
than that the comparatively small amounts of his purchases of 
articles on the protected list should be reduced. The demand 
in his home market, where he must sell 90 per cent of his 
products, and the price received depend largely upon the pur- 
chasing power of labor, and the purchasing power of labor de- 
pends on steady employment and good wages, neither of which 
ean obtain without proper protection against manufactured 
competitive imports. The tariff is a mutual, reciprocal propo- 
sition and must be applied where needed to be the most bene- 
ficial to all the people, including the farmers. 
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TARIFF ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 


The cooperative marketing now being built up by the farmers 
under the auspices of the Federal Farm Board is absolutely 
dependent upon the tariff for its success. Once in control of 
his own marketing, the farmer can add to the effectiveness 
of the present rates on his products. 

The recent action of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
in attempting to destroy the Farm Board and in bitterly con- 
demning “the use of Government funds in providing capital for 
the operation of agricultural cooperatives, for the buying and 
selling of commodities for the purpose of stabilization,” shows 
the extent to which some big business is willing to go to pre- 
vent the farmer getting a square deal. Fortunately in this 
fight the farmer has the active backing of both the President 
and Congress. If ever a good licking was deserved, the cham- 
ber of commerce has it coming in this case. Fortunately the 
chamber found its match in Chairman Legge, of the Farm 
Board, and Secretary of Agriculture Hyde, and it is unlikely 
that it will get very far in its campaign against the co- 
operatives. 

MINERAL SCHEDULES 

Of special interest to my own district is the tariff of 1 cent 
a pound on all manganese ore containing more than 10 per cent 
of metallic manganese, the duty of $1 a ton on crude feldspar, 
and the 25 per cent rate on rare minerals, including lithium, 
beryllium, and caesium that have heretofore been without pro- 
tection. The mining of these minerals is just getting under 
way and the protection afforded should enable them to de- 
Teon TABLES 


Following are the tables referred to in my address : 


Wheat: Average price per bushel of dark northern spring No. 1 at 
Minneapolis and northern No. 3 at Winnipeg, 1923-24 to 1928-29 and part 
of 1929-30 


1385 
1927-28. a 133+ . 
18 AAA —T—T—T—5—ñ — ee 1.124 16 
1020 average differential for period 1923-1929 + 18 


1 Crop year begins July 1 and ends June 20. 
2 Source: Crops and Markets, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Source: Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Canadian). 


Flarseed: Average price per bushel of No. 1 at Minneapolis and No. 1 
northwestern Canadian at Winnipeg, 1921-22, 1928-29, and part of 
1929-30 


2. 27 +$0. 31 
244 15 + 2 
263/241+ .2 
25224 ＋7 .38 
22 195 2 
— —ß0 220 | 1.88 .32 
2.46 | 2.09 «35 
3.23 
3.32 | 2917+ 41 


1 Crop year begins Sept. 1 and ends Aug. 31. 

2? Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture Yearbook and Crops and Markets. 
1 yee Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Canada. 

‘Average. 


The course of cattle prices per 100 pounds in the United States, Canada, 
and Argentina for the years 1920-1928, inclusive 


1920. $13. 30 $8.95 $8. 80 $6.67 $7. 43 
8. 20 6.45 6.15 6.89 3.79 4. 86 

9.00 6.65 6. 60 7.05 5.36 3.49 3.49 

9. 55 6. 55 6. 65 6.78 5. 26 3.33 3. 60 

9. 60 6.35 6.50 6.61 5.12 8.29 4.38 

0. 35 6.80 8.35 7.28 5.94 3.78 6.16 

9.70 7.40 7.35 7.33 6. 16 4.30 6.16 

1.70 8.75 10. 70 8.33 7.60 5. 20 5.52 

` 11. 15 11. 55 10.75 9.76 7.51 6.47 

7.67 8. 07 8.22 6.76 4.50 5.23 


First 9 months. 
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Wool: Average prices per clean pound for comparable grades of domestio 
wool at Boston and a im ported (colonial) wool at London, 1922-1989, 
and also January, 1 


— — $0. 851 | $0. 721 80. 788 $0. 535 $0.419 | $0. 387 
1922. — 1.259 1. 038 1. 101 + 859 748 . 543 
1923. 1.496 | 1.168 1258 1.052 . 886 772 
1924. 1.4235 1. 359 1.300 1.118 +972 - 896 
1925_ -| 1.396 | 1.258 | 1.254 1. 090 1. 002 . 761 
1928. 1.157 | 1. 00 1.039 - 921 - 823 504 
1927 1.100 | 1. 003 1.000 895 «805 680 
1928- 1. 158 1.013 12112 1. 042 -976 7 
1929_..- -982| . 787 -978 +934 -848 583 
A DREE 81 . 578 - 825 -770 . 


1 Domestic prices from Commercial Bulletin, Boston; foreign prices (subject to 
revision) are the simple average of auction prices in London (appro: tely monthly) 
as prepared by inger & Fernan, converted to United States money at current 
rates of exchange. Boston market quotations are on the same dates or on the dates 
3 an London auction date, 

an. 21. 


Nork.— The consolidated average differential for the 4 classes of wool in favor of 
the American grower for the period 1921-1929 is 17.89 cents per pound. : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks on the subject of old-age pensions, 
and to include therewith an article from the New Republic 
entitled “Freedom for the Aged.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp upon the 
subject of old-age pensions, and to include an article from the 
New Republic. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
have no objection to the gentleman extending his own remarks, 
but I do object to the part containing the article from the New 
Republic. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TREE PLANTING IN NATIONAL FORESTS—CHANGE OF CONFERED 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. ASwELL] is one of the managers on the part of the House, 
appointed by the Speaker, on the conference on the bill (S. 3531) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting 
operations on national forests, and for other purposes. He is 
unayoidably absent, which creates a vacancy. I ask nnanimous 
consent that the Speaker appoint a conferee in his place. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa states that the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswe tt], one of the conferees 
upon the bill S. 3531, is unavoidably absent, and asks that the 
vacancy be filled. Without objection, the Chair will appoint the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] to fill that vacancy, 
and the Clerk will report that fact to the Senate. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 49, to provide for the national defense by the creation of a 
corporation for the operation of the Government properties at 
and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 49, with Mr. MAPES 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It is a profound regret to me not to be able to sup- 
port this bill. It is an exeellent measure in most of its pro- 
visions, and reflects great credit upon the subcommittee which 
drafted it, and provides a sensible way to dispose of the nitrate 
plants, but there is one feature I do not like, and on account of 
which, or rather unless amended in regard to it, I shall feel 
constrained to vote against the bill, and that is in that it pro- 
vides for leasing for a term of years of the great Wilson Dam 
to a private company. 

This dam is one of the greatest in this country, if not in the 
world, and it was built with public moneys, and belongs to the 
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people, and we were told yesterday that the proposed Cove 
Creek Dam would be the key to the water power of the Ten- 
nessee River. Whoever shall hold both these dams will prac- 
tically control that water power. I am not willing to lend 
myself to the proposal to turn this great natural resource to 
any private company. As I understand it, it will not be possible 
to do any such thing with regard to the Boulder Dam or the 
power there to be generated. The committee recognizes the 
objection to parting with the possession of this dam to any 
utility corporation by forbidding it. It will be equally objec- 
tionable in my judgment to turn it over to any other kind of 
private company. It should remain in the unqualified posses- 
sion of the Government. 

It will be remembered that the act under which these works 
were constructed provided that they should be operated solely 
by the Government and not in conjunction with private enter- 
prise. I am willing to revise that provision as to the nitrate 
plants but not as to the dam. I believe that the Government 
should at all times retain the physical custody of the Wilson 
Dam and the key of the switchboard. I am opposed as anyone 
to Government operation and Government in business in the 
usual sense, but I can not see that the fact that the Govern- 
ment keeps its own hand on the switchboard of its own dam 
jnyolyes any objectionable feature of Government operation, 
but on the contrary that private as well as public interest will 
be better conseryed, and a more equitable distribution of the 
power insured under such circumstances, 

Lease the nitrate plant with an agreement to furnish the 
lessee with all the power required at lowest rates to insure 
cheap fertilizer, and as far as their industries are concerned, 
they will be just as apt to be established in the Tennessee Val- 
ley with the Government in control of the Muscle Shoals Dam 
as if that dam was in private hands subject to the wise regu- 
latory provisions in this bill, and the same in a greater degree 
will apply to the needs of States and municipalities, Unfor- 
tunately this bill can not be amended so as to omit the dam 
from the property to be leased. 

In brief, gentlemen, I fayor this bill in all respects except in 
its application to the Wilson Dam, but that I believe should 
remain where it is, in the hands of the United States, and if a 
dam is to be built at Cove Creek, in view of its relationship to 
the Wilson Dam, it also should be built and controlled for all 
purposes by the Government of the United States, 

Gentlemen, on this ground I find that I voted against the Ford 
bill in committee, I voted against reporting the bill to turn these 
properties over to the American Oyanamid Co., and latterly in 
committee I voted against favorably reporting this bill. I am 
very regretful not to be able to agree with the majority of the 
committee in regard to the bill, and I am particularly regretful 
at not being able, as it were, to run along with the crowd, par- 
ticularly with my own crowd, in regard to this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman, in his consideration of 
this bill, considered those provisions which make it mandatory 
upon the lessee or the lessees of this water-power project to 
give a preferential right of leasing to municipalities, States, and 
counties at rates to be prescribed by and under the supervision 
of the Federal Water Power Commission? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I have, and I have considered that the 
rights and interests of these municipalities will be far better 
served if the dam remains in the hands of the Government 
rather than in the hands of the private corporation subject to 
Government regulation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is mandatory on the lessee to let the 
surplus primary power to municipalities, States, and subdivi- 
sions of the State when they make demands at rates to be 
determined ultimately by the Federal Power Commission. What 
more can be asked in respect to the protection of the rights of 
municipalities in the matter, should they wish to use this power, 
whether for their own purposes or to let it out to manufactur- 
ing concerns? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. So far as that is concerned, this bill 
affords what appears to be wholesome regulation. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I understand the gentleman says he is opposed 
to the Cyanamid Co. and opposed the bill in the last Congress 
which President Coolidge pocket vetoed, and is opposed to the 
present bill. Has the gentleman ever suggested any plan to 
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dispose of it, or is the gentleman in favor of letting it remain 
as it is, the water running to waste? j 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would say that that is the extent 
that I will go, either at the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] or any addition that may be imposed upon 
me by any other gentleman. In my judgment, if the Govern- 
ment retains possession of the Wilson Dam and continues the 
very fundamental operation inyolved in the generation of power, 
the benefits of that power will be more equitably distributed and 
more beneficially applied, both to the manufacture of fertilizer 
and to the establishment of new industries, which, of course, 
are desirable in that valley, than if it were turned over to a 
private corporation. In other words, in my judgment, the Gov- 
ernment should keep its control absolutely upon it, and it can 
only do that by keeping possession of it. 

Mr. CRISP. Do I understand the gentleman's position to be 
to let the matter remain as at present, only 2 per cent of the 
power being used, the Alabama Power Co. purchasing that at a 
yery infinitesimal price? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. No. Answering the question of the 
gentleman from Georgia, it is my conviction that the Govern- 
ment should continue in the control and operation of the dam, 
and in that event we would be more apt to lease these fertilizer 
plants and secure new industries in the Tennessee Valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. t 

Mr. MoSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 21, line 6, strike out all 
of section 1 and ifsert in lieu thereof the bill H. R. 12097. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin reserve 
his point of order until I have ample opportunity to explain 
just what I am driving at? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be very glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks this amendment ought 
to be read or inserted in the Recorp by unanimous consent with- 
out reading. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
with the approval of the gentleman from South Carolina, to 
have the reading of the amendment dispensed with and to insert 
in the Recorp, where it shall be subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course a point of order would lie as 
to the form of the amendment. It is not in order to offer an 
amendment by substituting another bill. The amendment should 
be offered in such form as to show the language that is to be 
inserted instead of that in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair upholds the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
all of section 1 and insert the printed language of the bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Let the Clerk report the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
South Carolina will be permitted to modify his amendment and 
insert in lieu thereof the language of the bill H. R. 12097. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Commencing on line 3 of the bill H. R. 
12097. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Under the reservation of the point of 
order, I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the substi- 
tute be dispensed with and that it be printed in the Recorp. I 
understand it is already printed in the Recorp. Does the gen- 
tleman desire to have it printed again? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I desire to have it printed at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the substitute be dispensed 
with, that it may be considered as having been read, subject to 
a reservation of a point of order, and that it be printed in the 
Record at this point. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment of Mr, McSwatn reads as follows: 


Page 21, line 6, strike out all of section 1 and insert in Meu thereof 
the following: 
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“TITLE I. LEASING PROVISIONS 

“ SECTION 1, That the board of directors hereinafter authorized to be 
appointed, and hereinafter described merely as the board, shall, upon 
appointment and confirmation, proceed to organize as hereinafter 
directed, and shall first of all cause to be made a true and correct inven- 
tory of all the property now known as the Muscle Shoals project, 
including Wilson Dam, described generally as Dam No. 2, nitrate plant 
No. 1, nitrate plant No. 2, Waco Quarry, together with all real estate 
and all other property belonging to the United States, in said vicinity, 
used or intended to be used in connection with said properties and gen- 
erally understood and considered as part and parcel thereof; and shall 
appraise the value thereof, and said appraisal shall be made upon the 
basis of the actual present commercial and economic value of said prop- 
erty, and said appraisal shall not include a reasonable allowance in the 
valuation of Dam No. 2 as a contribution for navigation, nor shall such 
appraisal include such part of nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2 as is used, 
after the fixation of nitrogen, for the oxidation of such nitrogen in 
converting the same into nitric acid and nitrates for the reason that 
such parts of said nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 are useful only in pro- 
ducing a component part of explosives for ammunition. 

“That after all said property shall have been appraised, the board 
is hereby authorized and empowered for and during the period of six 
months after said appraisal shall have been completed and shall have 
been approved by them, to enter into negotiations with any such person 
or persons, firm or corporation that shall indicate a desire to lease said 
property for a period not exceeding 50 years; and the terms, conditions, 
and restrictions that shall be included in said lease, together with such 
other terms, conditions, and restrictions as shall appear to the board 
to be desirable and proper for the protection of the interests of the 
public and of the Government and consistent herewith and in further- 
ance of the provisions and purposes of this act, shall be as follows: 

“(a) That the property shall at all times be subject to the absolute 
right and control of the Government for the production of nitrates as 
ammunition components, and that nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2 and/or 
their capacity equivalent and any other nitrogen-fixation plant or plants, 
using any method or process of fixation whatsoever that may be installed 
by the lessee, together with any additions, alterations, and improve- 
ments that may be made upon nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, shall at all 
times during the period of said lease be kept available and in stand-by 
condition, ready and capable at all such times to be employed by the 
Government, or for the Government, in the production of nitrates or 
other explosive ammunition components. 

“(b) That the lessee or lessees of said property shall be obligated in 
the strictest terms to the manufacture and sale to the public of a 
nitrogenous fertilizer complete and ready for use by the farmer by direct 
application to the soil and crops in concentrated form. 

e) That any lease of the said Muscle Shoals property shall be for 
the entire plant as the same now exists, but not to include the naviga- 
tion locks, canal, and appurtenances thereof, and shall not include Dam 
No. 3 if and when the same shall be constructed, and shall not include 
the Cove Creek Dam if and when constructed, but the lessee shall be 
bound in the strictest terms to make additional compensation for in- 
creased primary power made ayailable by the construction of Dam No. 3 
and/or of Cove Creek Dam, either or both, as shall be hereinafter more 
specifically set forth, but the board shall operate Dam No. 8 and Cove 
Creek Dam and their corresponding power houses and plants, as herein- 
after directed. 

“(d) That any such lease as may be entered into shall contain a 
clause or clauses providing and requiring that the lessee shall return to 
the Government in cash or account for the same by the reduction in the 
price of fertilizer or in fertilizer components part or parts, as the board 
shall decide and declare, for such profits from the sale of power which 
may result from the temporary and unavoidable discontinuance of the 
manufacture of fertilizer and/or fertilizer component part or parts, and 
that such manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer parts may be discon- 
tinued only when there is an excess accumulation of fertilizer stocks 
unsold, in excess of the reasonable and probable demands for such fer- 
tilizer, as found and declared by the board, and thereafter when such 
accumulated stocks shall have been reduced to a reasonable degree the 
lessee shall be bound to resume the manufacture of such fertilizers. 

“(e) That any such lease shall provide absolutely and unequivocally 
for the forfeiture of all rights of the lessee in the event of the failure 
to keep in good faith its obligations under the terms of the lease, and 
the lessee shall be bound by the lease to the production and manufacture 
of fixed nitrogen of a kind and quality and in a form available as plant 
food and capable of being applied directly to the soil in connection with 
the growth of crops, of 10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen per year for the 
first two years of said lease period, and 20,000 tons of fixed nitrogen for 
the third and fourth years of the lease period, 30,000 tons per year for 
the fifth and sixth years of the lease period, 40,000 tons per year of 
fixed nitrogen for the seventh and eighth years of the lease period, and 
thereafter at least 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen for each and every 
year; and no diminution nor reduction of the amount of manufacture 
and fixation of such nitrogen shall be permitted or allowable under any 
circumstances, act of God, public enemy, and vis majeur strikes, lockouts, 
and like una voidable forces only excepted, except and unless the board 
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shall find as a matter of fact that there is an excess amount of such 
fixed nitrogen on hand and in storage in excess of the reasonable and 
probable demands for same, and in such event the board shall have the 
power to permit by written order and authority the reduction in the 
volume of such nitrogen to be fixed and manufactured for any one year, 
subject to the condition herein stated that due credit and allowance shall 
be made for the use of such power otherwise, or the sale of such power, 
as shall be released by reason of such temporary discontinuance of the 
manufacture and fixation of nitrogen for agricultural use. 

“(f) The board shall lease such properties only to such persons, 
firm, or corporation as shall be, in its judgment, best qualified and 
prepared to carry out the purposes of this act by the manufacture and 
sale at reasonable prices of fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in 
concentrated form, available as plant food and capable of being ap- 
plied directly to the soil in the production of crops, the manufacture of 
electrochemicals and ferro-alloys, and for the sale, transmission, and 
equitable distribution of such surplus power as may be developed at 
said plant, among the several States, counties, and municipalities within 
transmission distance. Said fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in 
concentrated form to contain nitrogen of the gross aggregate volume 
and weight as are hereinbefore stipulated, shall be produced and sold 
by the lessee at a profit not exceeding 8 per cent above the actual 
cost of production, which shall include 6 per cent interest on any 
fertilizer-plant equipment installed by lessee at its expense, and such 
profit shall be based upon the cost of the turnover in production, and 
such cost shall be ascertained annually by a careful and thorough 
audit of the items of cost entering into the production of such fer- 
tilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form as above 
defined, and such audit shall be made annually by one reputable firm 
of certified accountants selected by the lessee and by another reputable 
firm of certified public accountants selected by the board, and these 
two shall work in cooperation and in conjunction at the same time 
and place, in the auditing of such costs of producing such fertilizer 
and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form; and in the event 
of any dispute, or differences of opinion as to any item or items enter- 
ing into such cost or correct method of accounting by the said two 
firms of certified public accountants employed in the auditing of such 
costs, a third firm of certified public accountants shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States upon certificate of such disagree- 
ment and difference of opinion, and the facts and figures relating to 
such dispute or disputes and differences of opinion shall be laid before 
such third firm of certified public accountants so appointed by the 
President, at a public hearing at which any person or persons having 
information of facts relating to such cost of manufacturing such 
finished fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form 
shall be heard, and after full hearing and oral argument or discus- 
sion by both sides the firm of certified public accountants so appointed 
by the President shall then and there render its decision, and such 
decision shall be final as to the costs for such manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, and by adding 8 per cent thereto the price for the sale of 
such fertilizer shall be ascertained and fixed and publicly declared, 
and the actual expenses sball be paid by the lessee. 

“(g) No lease shall be made to any person, firm, or corporation 
unless such person, firm, or corporation shall demonstrate by the 
deposit, subject to the order of the board, of the sum of $10,000,000 
in such place and of such forms of securities as shall satisfy the board 
of the absolute and undisputed solvency and good faith of the lessee, 
and of the financial ability of the lessee to carry out the terms of 
its lease; and if the lessee shall fail or neglect to carry out in good 
faith any of the terms and provisions of such lease, all such money 
and all such securities representing money as shall have been deposited 
as herein directed shaH be declared forfeited by the board for the use 
and benefit of the United States, and shall be applied in satisfaction 
of damages for such breach of contract, which are hereby declared to be 
liquidated damages, and if said $10,000,000, or any part thereof, shall 
have been inyested by the lessee in any buildings, machinery, equip- 
ment, or other property used in connection with the property hereby 
leased, then all such property shall be forfeited to the United States 
for the purposes herein stated. 3 

“(h) If and when Dam No. 3 on the Tennessee River, located about 
15 miles up said river from Dam No, 2, known as the Wilson Dam, 
shall be constructed by the United States Government in aid of navi- 
gation and of flood relief and for the purpose of increasing the pri- 
mary power of the power-generating plant now belonging to the United 
States at Muscle Shoals, then the lessee and the board shall, respec- 
tively, appoint competent engineers to ascertain the extent to which 
the existence of said Dam No. 8 shall increase the primary power at said 
Dam No. 2, and the lessee shall be bound by the lease to pay to the 
United States Government the reasonable value of such increase of 
power as said engineers shall ascertain; and if said two engineers 
appointed by the board and the lessee, respectively, shall disagree 
either as to the amount whereby said power shall be increased or as 
to the value thereof, then the President of the United States upon 
certificate of such disagreement shall appoint a third engineer who 
shall hear the facts that shall be presented by both sides, and such 
facts as shall be presented by any other person having knowledge of 
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the facts, at a public hearing, of which due notice shall be given, and 
after. such hearing and after a full discussion by both sides, such 
engineer so appointed by. the President of the United States shall make 
decision and shall make public announcement of such decision, and 
such decision shall be final and binding on both parties, and the actual 
expenses shall be paid by lessee, 

“(i) If and when the United States shall build a dam in and across 
Clinch River in the State of Tennessee, commonly designated as Cove 
Creek Dam, for the purpose of regulating commerce by promoting navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and of flood control, 
and for the purpose of increasing the value of its property now at 
Muscle Shoals, then the lessee shall be bound by the terms of said lease 
to pay to the United States Government the reasonable value of such 
increase of primary power at Wilson Dam as shall result from the con- 
struction and operation by the Government of said dam in Cove Creek; 
and in order to ascertain the extent of such increase of primary power 
and the reasonable value thereof, the lessee and the board shall, respec- 
tively, appoint engineers to study the facts and to ascertain the extent 
of such increase of primary power, and the value thereof, and in the 
event of any disagreement by the said engineers so appointed, and upon 
certificate of such disagreement, the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and directed to appoint a third engineer, who shall 
study the facts and shall at a public hearing hear the facts as the same 
shall be presented by both sides, including said engineers and any other 
person that may have knowledge of any facts relating to the question, 
and at such public hearing said engineer so appointed by the President 
of the United States shall make and render his decision and make public 
announcement thereof, and such decision shall be final and binding upon 
both parties, and the actual expenses shall be paid by lessee, 

“(j) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of said lease to pay to 
the United States as rent for the use of said property a sum of money 
that shall represent 4 per cent per annum upon the present ascertained 
and appraised value of said property so leased as herein required to be 
appraised, said payment to be made semiannually, and the lessee shall 
further be bound to keep the property in good condition and in a good 
state of repair, reasonable wear and tear and inevitable depreciation by 
time excepted and loss by fire, flood, storm, earthquake, or other natural 
disturbance excepted, and any failure by the lessee to make any of said 
payments or to pay semiannually for the value of the increase of power 
by reason of the construction of either Dam No. 3 or the Cove Creek 
Dam, as herein specified, or for the failure and neglect of the lessee (0 
keep, observe, and perform any of the other conditions and stipulations 
of the lease, shall operate as a forfeiture of all rights of the lessee 
under the lease, and upon such forfeiture the United States shall have 
the right upon the request of the board to institute by the Attorney 
General of the United States suit in any district court of the United 
States to declare the rights of the lessee forfeited and to eject the lessee 
from the premises and to put the United States, by its agent, the board, 
in possession thereof. 

“(k) All power used by the lessee for the manufacture of fertilizer 
and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form shall be charged at 
the actual cost of production of such power, without including any 
profit to the lessee but including rental herein required to be paid, and 
such cost, including the auxiliary steam power employed to increase the 
yolume of primary power, shall be ascertained annually and computed 
in. the manner prescribed for ascertaining the costs of fertilizer and 
shall constitute one of the elements of such ascertainment of costs, All 
that portion of the property that shall be used by the lessee for the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and for the conversion of same into 
plant food suitable for agricultural use by direct application to the soil 
and to the crops shall be separately appraised in the manner herein 
prescribed for such appraisement, and in computing the costs of fer- 
tilizers only the rental herein required to be paid to the Government 
for such part of the entire plant as shall be used for such purpose shall 
be included and computed as one of the elements of the cost of such 
fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form, and the 
same shall not include any profit to lessee on account of the power so 
employed but including rental on the dam and steam-power plant. The 
lessee shall employ in its fertilizer-manufacture processes, or in such 
part of them as may be feasible and practicable, secondary power 
wherever and whenever available, because of its cheapness, when the 
board shall find that the use of such cheap secondary power shall rea- 
sonably enable the lessee to produce such fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients in concentrated form at a cost below what would be the cost 
if primary power exclusively were employed in producing and manu- 
facturing the same. Primary power is hereby defined to be such power 
as shall be available from the combined and cooperating sources of water 
and the steam plant for 95 per cent of the time during any one year. 

(1) The lessee shall be authorized and permitted to construct new 
buildings and to enlarge the steam plant and install other hydrogen- 
erating units upon the land belonging to the Government at Muscle 
Shoals for use in connection with the fixation of nitrogen and the con- 
yersion thereof into fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients in concen- 
trated form, and for the manufacture of electrochemicals, and for the 
manufacture of ferro-alloys, and upon the expiration of the period of 
the lease, if lessee shall have performed all of its covenants and agree- 
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ments, the lessee shall be permitted to remove the machinery in said 
buildings installed and used by it for the purposes aforesaid, or to sell 
gaid machinery to the succeeding lessee or to the Government, but the 
lessee shall not remove the steam plant or generating units installed by 
it, nor the buildings nor any outside fixtures, equipment, appliances, 
such as power-transmission lines, railroad tracks, water and gas pipes, 
and other such property, including warehouses, storage tanks, and stor- 
age bins, nor shall the lessee remove any house or machinery installed 
therein and used for any purpose other than the purposes above stipu- 
lated, but all such property belonging to the lessee and constructed 
upon the land of the Government, and all machinery, equipment, fix- 
tures, and appliances installed and used in connection herewith, shall 
belong absolutely and in fee simple to the Government as a part of its 
property, but this shall not include stock in process, nor manufactured 
products, nor its tools, implements, and instruments, nor its office 
furniture and fixtures, which lessee may remove. 

(m) The board shall have the right and it shall be its duty to 
advise the lessee from time to time, as it shall see fit, as to the 
nature, kind, and quality and composition of the fertilizer and/or 
fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form to be manufactured by lessee, 
so that same shall be reasonably acceptable to the consuming public, 
either as a dilute fertilizer or in concentrated form, as the board may 
require and the trade demand; and if the lessee shall refuse to comply 
with such advice, and if in consequence of such refusal the fertilizer 
product or products of the lessee shall not be sold in sufficient volunte 
to justify the continuance of its manufacture in the volume herein 
required, and if the manufacture of such fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients shall thereafter be discontinued by the lessee, the board 
shall thereupon have the right to request the United States Attorney 
General on behalf of the Government to institute proceedings in any 
district court of the United States to declare the lease to be null and 
void on account of the failure of the principal and paramount purpose 
of the lease, and in considering such facts as shall be alleged by the 
Government in the suit, the court may consider the refusal of the 
lessee to follow the advice of the board in the matters herein men- 
tioned, as some evidence upon the issue of good faith or bad faith of 
the lessee. 

“(n) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of the lease to recon- 
dition nitrate plant No, 1 so that the same may be effective and 
useful in the fixation of nitrogen by direct synthesis and to operate the 
sanre to capacity for that purpose so as to increase the volume of 
nitrogen available for agricultural purposes, and, the demands of agri- 
culture being supplied, then for industrial purposes. The lessee shall 
be bound by the terms of the lease to use all of the primary hydraulic 
power now available at Dam No, 2 for the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen; and if the demands first of agriculture and second of industry 
for nitrogen and nitrogen products shall be sufficient to justify the 
same, the lessee shall also employ the available steam power in connec- 
tion with secondary hydraulic power to enable the lessee to increase the 
quantity of such nitrogen and nitrogen products. 

“(o) The lessee shall be bound to determine by research whether by 
means of the electric-furnace methods and industrial chemistry, or other- 
wise, there may be produced on a commercial scale fertilizer compounds 
of higher grade and at lower prices than farmers and other users of 
commercial fertilizers have in the past been able to obtain, and to 
determine whether in a broad way the application of electricity and 
industrial chemistry may accomplish for the agricultural industry of 
the Nation what these forces and sciences have accomplished in an 
economical way for other industries; and the lessee shall be bound to 
conduct experimental researches to ascertain whether or not by a com- 
pound and mutually reacting process or method of manufacturing it is 
practical and economical to employ as raw materials phosphate rock, 
and coal, limestone, and potash shale in producing a concentrated 
fertilizer containing three elements of plant food, to wit, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potash, in useful proportion and in available form, and 
at reasonable cost. 

“(p) No lease shall be made to any person, firm, or corporation 
except to American citizens and to a corporation owned and controlled 
by American citizens, and the lease shall provide that if at any time 
the lessee or the lessee corporation shall cease to be under the direct, 
free, and legal control of American citizens, then all rights under the 
lease shall immediately cease, and the United States by order of the 
President shall have the right of reentry and recapture without any 
compensation whatever to the lessee on any account whatsoever. 

“(q) The Muscle Shoals property hereby and herein authorized to be 
leased shall not include the navigation facilities, including the canal, 
the locks, the lifts, and any other appliances and equipment now exist- 
ing or hereafter to be installed in aid of navigation, on the Tennessee 
River, and/or its tributaries. 

“(r) The sale and distribution of fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingre- 
dients shall be subject to and in accordance with general regulations to 
be formulated and promulgated by the board, In said regulations for- 
mulated by the board preference shall be given in the way of sales and 
deliveries, first to farmers or groups of farmers, or cooperative farm 
associations, and next to States and State agencies engaged in buying, 
mixing, selling, and distributing fertilizers for farmers; and any sur- 
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plus left over after these priority claims are supplied may be sold to 
fertilizer manufacturers, mixers, and dealers. 

“(s) The lessee shall be bound upon the requisition of the Secretary 
of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, to manufacture for and to sell to 
the United States in peace nitrogeneous contents of explosives at a cost 
not exceeding 4 per cent, based upon the same methods of accounting 
and calculation as are applied for the ascertaining of the costs and the 
fixing of the prices of fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients. ‘There 
shall be reserved to the Government of the United States, in case of 
war or national emergency declared by Congress, the right to take 
possession of all or any part of the property described and leased by 
authority of this act for the purpose of manufacturing explosives or the 
nitrogeneous contents of explosives or for other war purposes; but if 
the Government shall exercise this right it shall pay to the lessee fair 
and reasonable actunl damages that it may suffer by reason of such 
taking by not including profits or speculative damages, and the amount 
of such actual damages shall be fixed in proceedings instituted in the 
United States Court of Claims by the lessee, or its assigns, in accord- 
ance with the rules and regulations prescribed by that court for such 
proceedings. 

“ (t) The lessee shall not charge in the cost of the manufacture of 
fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients any sum of money whatsoever 
for the use of any patents or patent process belonging to or controlled 
by it or belonging to or controlled by any officer or agent of it, or be- 
longing to or controlled by any affiliated or subsidiary corporation, or 
belonging to or controlled by any agent of any subsidiary or affiliated 
corporation, and the lessee shall not purchase any patent right or process 
or contract to pay any royalty for the use of any such patent right or 
patent process without the previous authority and consent of the board 
as to the amount to be paid fer such patent right or patented process or 
for the right to employ any such patent right or patented process. 

“ (a) The lessee shall be bound by the terms of its lease to submit 
annually to the board a list of all of the officers, agents, and employees, 
and charged as a part of the costs of manufacturing fertilizer and/or 
fertilizer ingredients, and the board shall have the right to criticize and 
protest against any salary or salaries that may be paid for said pur- 
pose; and if the lessee shall fail to meet the reasonable criticisms of 
the board and shall fail to satisfy the board as to the reasonableness of 
any salary or salaries finally fixed, and if the fertilizer and/or fertilizer 
ingredients manufactured and offered for sale by the lessee are not pur- 
chased by the consuming public in sufficiently large volume to take the 
capacity production of the lessee, and if in consequence thereof a dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of such fertilizer and/or fertilizer in- 
gredients shall result, and if the United States Government by its 
Attorney General shall at the request of the board institute proceedings 
to declare the lease null and void for these reasons, along with any other 
reasons, then such failure of the lessee to reduce the salaries paid to 
its said officers, agents, and employees, in accordance with the protest 
of the board, shall be considered by the court as a circumstance bearing 
upon the good faith or bad faith of the lessee. 

(„n) The lessee shall have the right to install an addition to the 
steam plant built along and in connection with nitrate plant No. 2, 
and to use the power produced by such addition, estimated to be 40,000 
horsepower, in connection with secondary power developed at Wilson 
Dam No. 2, and in such event the lessee shall be bound to pay to the 
United States the reasonable value of such secondary power thus made 
available for use as primary power; and if the lessee and the board 
shall be unable to agree upon the reasonable value of such secondary 
hydraulic power, they shall each appoint a competent and disinterested 
engineer, and if these two engineers fail to agree, then the President of 
the United States shall appoint a third engineer who shall consider the 
facts and hear arguments presented by both sides and after such hear- 
ing, shall, within a reasonable time, render his decision in writing and 
the same shall be binding, final, and conclusive upon all parties. In 
like manner if the lessee shall build at its own expense any other steam 
plant for use in connection with secondary power so as to increase the 
total volume of primary power, then in such case the lessee shall be 
bound to pay to the board the reasonable value of such secondary hy- 
draulic power, and in the event of dispute the amount shall be ascer- 
tained and fixed in the manner above prescribed. 

“(w) In general, the parties to the lease, the Attorney General, and 
the courts shall at all times construe the lease in the light of the powers 
and duties hereinafter conferred upon the board for the purposes of 
accomplishing the aims and objects of this act, and it shall be the gen- 
eral purpose and intent of the lease to effectuate and carry out the 
purposes and reasons for this act as a whole, and of section 124 of 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, 

“(x) If and when the board shall have negotiated the terms of a 
lease with any person, firm, or corporation the parties shall prepare a 
draft of said lease in conformity with the provisions of this act and 
of the powers herein contained and of the purposes herein expressed, 
but before signing, executing, and delivering the same such draft shall 
be submitted by letter of the board and of the lessee to the Attorney 
General of the United States, who shall permit inspection of the same 
and furnish copies thereof to public press or ang citizen of the United 
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States who shall apply for same, and if written objections to any por- 
tion or portions of said lease shall be filed with the Attorney General 
within 20 days after the lease shall haye been submitted to him, he 
shall thereupon fix a time, not more than 10 days deferred, and place 
for a hearing of any and all such objections as may be made and shall 
within 10 days after such hearing render his conclusions and opinion 
in writing, and the same shall be binding on all parties, except the 
proposed lessee, who shall be privileged to refuse to conclude the lease. 
If negotiations are thereupon renewed, and if a new draft shall be 
agreed upon between the parties, then like proceedings shall be had 
before the Attorney General with the like result. 

“(y) If the board shall fail to negotiate, execute, and conclude a 
lease for the Muscle Shoals property within six months after its ap- 
praisement of said property shall have been completed, then the board 
shall proceed to operate the plant pursuant to the powers and directions 
of this act. Nevertheless, if at any time after the expiration of said 
six months’ period and after such operation of said property by the 
board shall have been commenced, any person, firm, or corporation shall 
offer to negotiate with the board for the lease of the property subject 
to all the provisions and limitations herein contained, the board shall 
consider the offer, and if the board shall be able to agree with the 
prospective lessee as to the terms and conditions of a lease, then a draft 
thereof shall be submitted to the Attorney General of the United States 
and the like proceedings be followed as set forth in the preceding sec- 
tion. If the board shall fail to negotiate a lease and shall refuse to 
accept the offer of any proposed lessee, the board shall nevertheless re- 
port the offer as a part of its annual report and shall state in writing 
its reasons for refusing the same. If the board shall negotiate, con- 
clude, and execute a lease at any time after the board shall have com- 
menced the operation of the property pursuant to the powers herein con- 
tained and subject to all the provisions and limitations herein contained, 
then the board shall as a part of said lease include an agreement on the 
part of the lessee to pay for the appraised value of any additions or 
alterations that shall have been made to and upon the property by the 
board, and to pay for the appraised value of all raw material on hand, 
of all stock in process and of all manufactured products, and the lessee 
shall thereupon be put in possession of the property without any inter- 
ruption whatever to the operation of same as a going concern. 

“Sec. 2. Organization of the board: There is hereby created a body 
corporate by the name of the ‘ Muscle Shoals Corporation of the United 
States’ (hereinafter referred to as the corporation). The board of 
directors first appointed shall be deemed the incorporators and the 
incorporation shall be held to have been effected from the date of the 
first meeting of the board. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (herein referred 
to as the board) shall be composed of three members, not more than 
two of whom shall be members of the same political party, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The board shall organize by electing a chairman, vice chairman, 
and other officers, agents, and employees, and shall proceed to carry out 
the provisions of this act. : 

“(b) The terms of office of the members first taking office after the 
approval of this act shall expire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the second year, one at the end 
of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after the date 
of-approval of this act. A successor to a member of the board shall be 
appointed in the same manner as the original members and shall have a 
term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

“(c) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

“(d) Vacancies in the board so long as there shall be two members in 
office shall not impair the powers of the board to execute the functions 
of the corporation, and two of the members in office shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 

“(e) Each of the members of the board shall be a citizen of the 
United States and shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per day 
for each day that he shall be actually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board, to be paid by the corporation as current 
expenses, not to exceed, however, 150 days for the first year after the 
date of the approval of this act, and not to exceed 100 days in any year 
thereafter. Members of the board shall be reimbursed by the corporation 
for actual expenses (including traveling and subsistence expenses) in- 
curred by them while in the performance of the duties vested in the 
board by this act. 

“(f) No director shall have any financial interest in any public- 
utility corporation engaged in the business of distributing and selling 
power to the public nor in any corporation engaged in the manufacture, 
selling, or distribution of fixed nitrogen, or any ingredients thereof, nor 
shall any member have any interest in any business that may be ad- 
versely affected by the success of the Muscle Shoals project as a producer 
of concentrated nitrogenous fertilizers, 

“(g) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation, 
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“TITLE Hl. OPERATION BY THE BOARD 


* Section 1. (a) If the board shall have not executed and delivered a 
lease within the time herein specified, and subject to the terms herein 
set forth, then in that event only shall the following provision with 
reference to the operation of the Muscle Shoals property by the board 
become effective, but in such event the board shall proceed to execute 
the powers and directions hereinafter conferred. 

“(b) The chief executive officer of the corporation shall be a general 
Manager, who shall be responsible to the board for the efficient conduct 
of the business of the corporation. The board shall appoint the general 
manager, and shall select a man for such appointment who has demon- 
strated his capacity as a business executive. The general manager 
shall be appointed to hold office for 10 years, but he may be removed 
by the board for cause, and his term of office shall end upon repeal of 
this act, or by amendment thereof expressly providing for the ter- 
mination of his office, Should the office of general manager become 
vacant for any reason, the board shall appoint his successor as herein 
provided. E 

(e) The general manager shall appoint, with the advice and con- 
sent of the board, two assistant managers who shall be responsible to 
him, and through him, to the board. One of the assistant managers 
shall be a man possessed of knowledge, training, and experience to 
render him competent and expert in the production of fixed nitrogen. 
The other assistant manager shall be a man trained and experienced in 
the field of production and distribution of hydroelectric power. The 
general manager may at any time, for cause, remove any assistant 
manager, and appoint his successor as above provided. He shall im- 
mediately thereafter make a report of such action to the board, giving 
in detail the reason therefor, He shall employ, with the approval of 
the board, all other agents, clerks, attorneys, employees, and laborers. 

“(d) The combined salaries of the general manager and the as- 
sistant managers shall not exceed the sum of $50,000 per annum, to 
be apportioned and fixed by the beard. 

“Sec. 2. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, the 
corporation 

“(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name. 

“(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name, but only for the 
enforcement of contracts and the defense of property. 

„(e) May adopt and use a corporate seal, which shall be judicially 
noticed. 3 

“(d) May make contracts, but only as herein authorized. 

“(e) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

“(f) May purchase or lease and hold such personal property as it 
deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its business, and 
may dispose of any such personal property held by it. 

“(g) May appoint such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of its business, fix their compensation, 
define generally their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalties 
thereof, and dismiss at pleasure any such officer, employee, attorney, or 
agent, and provide a system of organization to fix responsibility and 
promote efficiency. : 

“(h) The board shall require that the general manager and the two 
assistant managers, the secretary and the treasurer, the bookkeeper or 
bookkeepers, and such other administrative and executive officers as the 
board may see fit to include, shall execute and file before entering upon 
their several offices good and sufficient surety bonds, in such amount dnd 
with such surety as the board shall approve. 

“(i) Shall have all such powers as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred upon the cor- 
poration, including the right to exercise the power of eminent domain. 

“Sec. 3. The board is hereby authorized and directed 

“(a) To operate existing plants for fixation of nitrogen in quantity 
available as plant food by direct application to the soll; to construct, 
maintain, and operate experimental plants and/or laboratories at or 
near Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of fertilizer, and/or of any of 
the ingredients comprising fertilizer, and of any useful and profitable 
by-products of same. 

eh) To arrange with farmers and farm organizations for large-scale 
practical use of the new forms of fertilizers under conditions permit- 
ting an accurate measure of the economic return they produce. 

„(e) To cooperate with national, State, district, or county experi- 
mental stations or demonstration farms, for the use of new forms of 
fertilizer or fertilizer practices during the initial or experimental period 
of their introduction ; 

“(d) The board shall manufacture and sell fixed nitrogen at Muscle 
Shoals by the employment of existing facilities (by modernizing exist- 
ing plants), or by any other process or processes that in its judgment 
shall appear wise and profitable for the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 
The fixed nitrogen provided for in this act shall be in such form and in 
combination with such other useful ingredients as shall make such 
nitrogen immediately available and practical for use by farmers in 
application to soil and crops. 

“(e) The selling price of fertilizer ingredients and nitrogen products 
shall be fixed in advance from time to time by the board, and all sales 
shall be direct or through such intermediaries as will contract fixing 
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the maximum prices to be charged the ultimate consumer; and such 
prices shall be so fixed as to include all the expenses of the board and 
its clerical and technical force, and of producing, marketing, and dis- 
tributing such commodities, including 4 per cent on the appraised value 
of that part of the plant used and 4 per cent on the cost of any addi- 
tions, alterations, and improvements employed for such purpose, and 
such 4 per cent shall be paid by the board into the Treasury of the 
United States. Such sales shall be only in carload and for cash free on 
board Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

(t) The board is authorized to make alterations, modifications, or 
improvements in existing plants and facilities. 

“ (g) To establish, maintain, and operate laboratories and experi- 
mental plants, and to undertake experiments for the purpose of enabling 
the corporation and private manufacturers of nitrogen products to fur- 
nish nitrogen products and kinds of plant food for agricultural purposes 
in the most economical manner and at the highest standard of efficiency. 

“(h) The board shall have power to request the assistance and 
advice of any officer, agent, or employee of any executive department or 
of any independent office of the United States, to enable the corporation 
the better to carry out its powers successfully, and the President shall, 
if in his opinion the public interest, service, and economy so require, 
direct that such assistance, advice, and service be rendered to the 
corporation, and any individual that may be by the President directed 
to render such assistance, advice, and service shall be thereafter subject 
to the orders, rules, and regulations of the board and of the general 
manager. 

“ (i) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United States 
the nitrogenous content of explosives, 

“ (j) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the corporation 
shall allot and deliver without charge to the War Department so much 
power as shall be necessary in the judgment of said department for use 
in operation of all locks, lifts, or other facilities in aid of navigation. 

“ (k) To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein par- 
ticularly specified. 

“ (1) No products of the corporation shall be sold for use outside of 
the United States, her Territories and possessions, except to the United 
States Government for the use of its Army and Navy or to its allies in 
ease of war. 

“Sec. 4. In order to enable the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

“(a) The exclusive use, possession, and control of the United States 
nitrate plants Nos, 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate and buildings connected 
therewith, all tools and machinery, equipment, accessories, and materials 
belonging thereto, and all laboratories and plants used as auxiliaries 
thereto; the fixed-nitrogen research laboratory, the Waco limestone 
quarry, in Alabama, and Dam No. 2, located at Muscle Shoals, its 
power house, and all hydroelectric and operating appurtenances (except 
the locks), and all machinery, lands, and buildings in connection there- 
with, and all appurtenances thereof and Dam No. 3 and Cove Creek 
Dam, if and when constructed, shall be intrusted to the corporation for 
the purposes of this act, under the provisions of section 4 (a) of this 
act. 

“(b) The President of the United States is authorized to provide for 
the transfer to the corporation of the use, possession, and control of 
such other real or personal property of the United States as he may 
from time to time deem necessary and proper for the purposes of the 
corporation as herein stated. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The corporation shall maintain its principal office in 
the immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation shall 
be held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial dis- 
trict of Alabama within the meaning of the laws of the United States 
relating to venue of civil suits. 

“(b) The corporation shall at all times keep, maintain, and preserve 
complete and accurate books of accounts and all meetings and proceed- 
ings of the board. 

“ Sec. 6 (a) The board shall file with the President and with the 
Congress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a 
complete report as to the business of the corporation covering the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. This report shall include the total number of em- 
ployees and the names, salaries, and duties of those receiving compensa- 
tion at the rate of more than $2,500 a year. The plants and labora- 
tories may be inspected at any time only on written permission of the 
board or its specially authorized agent. 

“(b) The board shall require a careful and scrutinizing audit and 
accounting by the General Accounting Office during each governmental 
fiscal year of operation under this act, and said audit shall be open to 
inspection to the public at all times, and copies thereof shall be filed 
in the principal office of the Muscle Shoals Corporation at Muscle Shoals, 
in the State of Alabama. Once during each fiscal year the President of 
the United States shall have power, and it shall be his duty, upon the 
written request of at least two members of the board, to appoint a 
firm of certified publie accountants of his own choice and selection, 
which shall have free and open access to all books, accounts, plants, 
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warehouses, offices, and all other places, and records, belonging to or 
under the control of or used by the corporation in connection with the 
business authorized by this act. And the expenses of such audit so 
directed by the President shall be paid by the board and charged as part 
of the operating expenses of the corporation. 

“Nec, 7. The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations and for operation of locks and 
other works generated at said steam plant and said dam to States, 
counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or individuals, ac- 
cording to the policies hereinafter set forth, and to carry out said au- 
thority the board is authorized to enter into contracts for such sale 
for a term not exceeding 10 years, and in the sale of such current by the 
board it shall give preference to States, counties, or municipalities pur- 
chasing said current for distribution to citizens and customers: Provided 
further, That all contracts made with private companies or individuals 
for the sale of power, which power is to be resold for a profit, shall 
contain a provision authorizing the board to cancel said contract upon 
two years’ notice in writing if the board needs said power in its own 
manufacturing operations or to supply the demands of States, counties, 
or municipalities. 

“Sec. S. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
distribute by sale at reasonable prices the surplus power generated at 
Muscle Shoals equitably among the States, counties, and municipalities 
within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals, and the net proceeds 
of such sale shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

“Sec. 9. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making 
such contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power, it is 
hereby expressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Con- 
gress or from funds secured from the sale of such power, to construct, 
lease, or authorize the construction of transmission lines within trans- 
mission distance in any direction from said Dam No. 2, the Cove Creek 
Dam, and Dam No. 3 and said steam plant; Provided, That if any 
State, county, municipality, or other public or cooperative organization 
of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing business for profit, but 
for the purpose of supplying electricity to its own citizens or members, 
or any two or more of such municipalities or organizations, shall con- 
struct or agree to construct a transmission line to Muscle Shoals, the 
board is hereby authorized and directed to contract with such State, 
county, municipality, or other organization, or two or more of them, for 
the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 30 years, and in any such 
case the board shall give to such State, county, municipality, or other 
organization ample time to fully comply with any local law now in 
existence or hereafter enacted providing for the necessary legal authority 
for such State, county, municipality, or other organization to contract 
with the board for such power: Provided further, That all contracts 
entered into between the corporation and any municipality or other 
political subdivision shall provide that the electric power shall be sold 
and distributed to the ultimate consumer without discrimination as be- 
tween consumers of the same class, and such contract shall be void if 
a discriminatory rate, rebate, or other special concession is made or 
given to any consumer or user by the municipality or other political 
subdivision : And provided further, That any surplus power not so sold 
as above provided to States, counties, municipalities, or other said or- 
ganizations, before the board shall sell the same to any person or cor- 
poration engaged in the distribution and resale of electricity for profit, it 
shall require said person or corporation to agree that any resale of such 
electric power by said person or corporation shall be sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer of such electric power at a price that shall not exceed 
an amount fixed as reasonable, just, and fair by the appropriate State 
utility commission; and in case of any such sale if an amount is 
charged the ultimate consumer which is in excess of the price so deemed 
to be just, reasonable, and fair by the appropriate State utility com- 
mission, the contract for such sale between the board and such dis- 
tributor of electricity shall be declared null and void and the same shall 
be canceled by the board. 

“Sec. 10. Two per cent of the gross proceeds received by the board 
for the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant 
located in that vicinity, or from any other steam plant hereafter con- 
structed in the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the State of Ala- 
bama; and 2 per cent of the gross proceeds from the sale of power 
generated at Cove Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, shall be paid 
to the State of Tennessee. Upon the completion of said Cove Creek 
Dam the board shall ascertain how much excess power is thereby gen- 
erated at Dam No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such 
excess power 1 per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 1 
per cent to the State of Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross proceeds 
from the sale of such power upon which a percentage is paid to the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee the board shall not take into con- 
sideration the proceeds of any power sold or delivered to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any department of the Government of 
the United States, or used in the operation of any navigation facili- 
ties or locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental purpose, or 
used for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients thereof, 
or fer any other governmental purpose. The net proceeds derived by 
the board from the sale of power and any of the products manufac- 
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tured by the corporation, after deducting the cost of operation, mainte- 
nance, depreciation, and an amount deemed by the board as necessary 


to withhold as operating capital, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States at the end of each calendar year. 


“TITLE UI. SUPPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS 


“ Section 1. The Secretary of War is hereby enrpowered and directed 
to complete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and the steam plant 
at nitrate plant No, 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, by installing 
in Dam No. 2 the additional power units according to the plans and 
specifications of said dam, and the additional power unit in the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No. 2: Provided, That the Secretary of War 
shall not install the additional power unit in said steam plant until, 
after investigation, he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said 
steam plant is sufficiently stable er has been made sufficiently stable to 
sustain the additional weight made necessary by such installation. 

" SEC. 2. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tions hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct, 
either directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after 
due advertisement, a dam in and across Clinch River in the State of 
Tennessee, which has by long usage become known and designated as 
the Cove Creek Dam, according to the latest and most approved designs 
of the Chief of Engineers, including its power house and hydroelectrie 
installations and equipment for the generation of at least 200,000 
horsepower, in order that the waters of the said Clinch River may be 
impounded and stored above said dam for the purpose of increasing 
and regulating the flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River 
below, so that the maximum amount of primary power may be devel- 
oped at Dam No. 2 and at any and all other dams below the said Cove 
Creek Dam. 

“Sec. 3. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War to 
carry out the authority hereby conferred in the most economical and 
efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in the exer- 
cise of the powers of national defense in aid of navigation and in the 
control of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, 
constituting channels of interstate commerce, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain and to condemn all lands, easements, rights of way, 
and other area necessary in order to obtain a site for said Cove Creek 
Dam, and the flowage rights for the reservoir of water above said dam 
and to negotiate and conclude contracts with States, counties, munici- 
palities, and all State agencies and with railroads, railroad corpora- 
tions, common carriers, and all public-utility commissions and any other 
person, firm, or corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, high- 
ways, highway bridges, mills, ferries, electric-light plants, and any and 
all other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may be 
necessary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When said 
Cove Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house shall 
have been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be 
intrusted to the corporation for use and operation in connection with the 
general Muscle Shoals project and to promote flood control and navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River and in the Clinch River. 

“Sec, 4. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tion hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct either 
directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due ad- 
yertisement, a dam in and across the Tennessee River at the site desig- 
nated by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army as Dam 
No. 3, in aid of navigation and for increasing the value of the power 
to be developed at Wilson Dam No. 2 and to install a power house 
and such hydroelectric generating machinery therein as may be justified, 
all according to the latest and most approved plans of the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, and the disposal of the power 
so developed shall be subject to the board; and in order to enable the 
Secretary of War to carry out this authority in the most economical 
and effieient manner he is hereby authorized and empowered to exercise 
in the interest of national defense and in aid of navigation as an inci- 
dent to interstate commerce the right of eminent domain and to con- 
demn all such lands, rights of way, and other area as may be reasonably 
necessary in order to obtain a site for said dam and for the ponded 
water above said dam and to conclude contracts with States, counties. 
municipalities, and all State agencies, and with railroads, railroad 
corporations, common carriers, and all public-utilities commissions, and 
all other persons, firms, or corporations in any way interested in said 
dam site and pondage area. 

“ Sec. 5. The corporation, as an instrumentality and agency. of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the purpose of executing its consti- 
tutional powers, shall have access to the Patent Office of the United 
States for the purpose of studying, ascertaining, and copying all methods, 
formulas, and scientific information (not including access to pending 
applications for patents) necessary to enable the corporation to use and 
employ the most efficacious and economical process for the production of 
fixed nitrogen, or any essential ingredient of fertilizer, and any patentee 
whose patent rights may have been thus in any way copied, used, or 
employed by the exercise of this authority by the corporation shall 
have as the exclusive remedy of a cause of action to be instituted and 
prosecuted on the equity side of the appropriate district court of the 
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United States for the recovery of reasonable compensation. The Com- 
missioner of Patents shall furnish to the corporation, at its request and 
without payment of fees, copies of documents on file in his office. 

“Sec. 6. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, em- 
bezzlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or 
disposal of public moneys or property of the United States shall apply 
to the moneys and property of the corporation and to moneys and 
properties of the United States intrusted to the corporation. 

“(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation, or to 
deceive any director or officer of the corporation or any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, (1) makes any false entry in any book of 
the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for the 
corporation shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

„(e) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or 
reward, or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or wrongfully 
and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“Sec. 7. In order that the board may not be delayed in carrying out 
the program authorized herein the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for that purpose from the Treasury of the United 
States, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be made available with 
which to begin construction of Cove Creek Dam during the calendar 
year 1931. 

“Sec. 8. That all appropriations necessary to carry out any of the 
provisions of this act are hereby authorized. This act may be cited as 
‘the Muscle Shoals act of 1930.“ 

“Sec. 9, That all acts or parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 

“ Sge. 10. That this act shall take effect immediately. 

“Spo. 11. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly declared and reserved, but not to impair the obligation of any 
contract that may have been entered into pursuant to the powers herein 
conferred upon the board.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin reserves 
a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much time does the gentleman from 
South Carolina desire in which to make his explanation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. About 10 minutes. Perhaps the Members 
may want to interrogate me, but I want to make progress as 
rapidly as possible. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 


Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMSON. If this amendment should carry, is it 


the intention of the gentleman to strike out each succeeding sec- 
tion of the committee amendment carried in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 49? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes, This amendment proposes to strike 
out the amendment reported by the House committee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the bill to 
which I have invited your attention is divided into three parts. 

The first part proposes to carry out absolutely, as well as I 
can determine it, what has been the policy of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and of Congress itself, as evidenced by its joint 
resolution of 1926, with reference to how and under what terms 
and limitations this property might be leased. It also provides 
for the setting up of one board, which board is to be appointed 
by the President, confirmed by the Senate, and is to be a con- 
tinuing board. It is to undertake to lease the property. If the 
property is not leased to one lessee, subject to these strict terms 
and limitations, then at the expiration of the time fixed in the 
bill for the exercise of that power of letting under this limita- 
tion, this same board is to commence operation of the property, 
and the operation is provided for in title 2. Title 2 commences 
on page 26. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. QUIN. The gentleman means Government operation? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. I say the board is to operate it. The 
board is appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate 
and constitutes the Muscle Shoals Corporation. 


From that point on the bill is identical with the bill which 
passed the House in 1928, which passed the Senate, which was 
approved after the conferees had been in session for several 
weeks, and was pocket vetoed by President Coolidge, with this 
exception—and here I meet what I yesterday offered as a criti- 
cism of what we now know as the Norris bill by providing, on 
page 30, not merely for the experimental manufacture of nitro- 
genous plant food, but for the manufacture and sale in quantity, 
to the limit of the capacity of the plants, which is 48,000 tons 
of fixed nitrogen, when properly distributed as plant food of 
some proper and adequate character. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman state for what 
period he allows the board to accept leases before the alternative 
plan can be put into effect? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Under the language in my bill it is six 
months. I am not a stickler about that. I can understand where 
there might be perfectly plausible reasons why it should be 
more, and if this motion should prevail I would be perfectly 
willing to be open to proposed amendments on many details 
that might be put in here as to that. If the gentleman, in good 
faith, offers a perfecting amendment that six months is too 
short a time, I would not oppose 9 months, or 12 months, even. 
But that was my idea, for this reason: Everybody that will be 
in the market to lease this property has had it on his mind and 
under consideration for years. There is no doubt about that. 
New proposed lessees are not going to spring up over night, un- 
expectedly, after this becomes law. They are in communication, 
direct and indirect, with the proceedings of this House now, and 
they will be as ready, in my humble judgment, within 6 months 
as they will be in 12 months. The only difference is that perhaps 
the board ought to have 12 months. The board will be composed 
of new men who will want to familiarize themselves with all the 
different angles and possibilities of this, and they may need 12 
months. The lessees will not need any longer time. You will 
find lessees next week. But the three men who will constitute 
the board may need 12 months, and for that reason I would be 
willing to agree to an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With reference to the leasing, does 
the gentleman provide for leasing of these properties in solido 
or in part? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Absolutely in solido, in one unbroken unit. 
It was built as a unit. Its sewerage system, its lighting sys- 
tem, its service tracks, and its roads all constitute a unit, and I 
respectfully submit there will be great difficulty and incon- 
venience, and it will invite collision in the future as between 
several lessees, to try to separate it. 

The third title of my bill begins on page 39, concerning supple- 
mental provisions, and, among other things, is this; that after 
Government operation, as we call it, shall have commenced, 
perhaps lessees will come up and say, “ Gentlemen of the board, 
we would like to lease that property.” ‘Then the board, under 
the law, must consider it. If they accept it as subject to the 
limitations already imposed in Title 1, well and good, they make 
a lease and the property passes over to private operation with- 
out the stopping of a single wheel, without diminution in pro- 
duction of a single pound of nitrogen. It passes over, €o instante 
from Government operation to private operation. 

So that in Title 1 of this bill we have a proposal to lease it. 
If it can not be leased, in the middle portion of the bill there 
is provision for Government operation. At the end of the bill 
there is provision made possible for private operation, so that 
Government operation is sandwiched in between the leasing 
provision in the first part of the bill and the leasing provision 
in the last part of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. The gentleman’s alternative pro- 
posal is exactly the same as the Norris resolution, except that 
the sale of fertilizer is provided for? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes, sir. I think that my bill is the Norris 
resolution made more perfect; not absolutely perfect, but made 
more perfect. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
proved on the Norris resolution. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I thank the gentleman. Now, let me make 
my position plain. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman goes further than the 
Norris bill, however, because if the Government operates it, then 
they can lease part of it? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Exactly. Mine is a proposition that anybody 
can support, and support consistently, and they can do so for 
this reason: 

It settles the thing forever, and it does not have to come 
back to Congress. If you pass the Norris resolution, then the 
matter will continue in Congress, and at every session my good 
friends from Alabama will be here proposing to amend the 
Norris resolution, and maybe some of us from South Carolina 
will be proposing to amend it, too. We will be here proposing 
to amend it. It will be before us forever. If we pass the 
committee leasing bill, and it does not become operative, then 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I think the gentleman has im- 
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we have got to handle it again. But if you pass my bill Con- 
gress says good-bye to the proposition for 50 years, and it is 
in the hands of the three men, whom the Senate must confirm, 
or in the hands of their successors. They are the three men 
who will be continued in office, and they may continue in office 
for 10 years. They will study it and become familiar with it. 
They will know what the problem implies, and after they once 
become familiar with it they will be better prepared to pro- 
tect the interests of the Government. So I submit that if we 
adopt this substitute for the language of the proposed amend- 
ment and it becomes law it will dispose of the question fairly 
and squarely in accordance with the fixed policy of the Con- 
gress for all these years. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. For a question. 

Mr. COLE. Would it not be possible for this board to refuse 
to lease it and continue it under Government operation forever? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes, it would. However, I anticipated 
that. What must they do? If an offer is made to them, and if 
they will not accept it they have got to report that offer, with 
their reasons for refusing it, to the President and he transmits 
it to the Congress. Of course, they must have some discretion, 
but I undertake to limit the exercise of the discretion, so there 
could not be any abuse of the discretion, If there were any 
abuse of the discretion then we could impeach them and dismiss 
them. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. ALMON. Has it not always been the policy of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that if the property were leased there 
should be one lease, and is not this the first bill ever reported 
by that committee which provided for more than one lease? 

Mr. McSWAIN. That was said a number of times yesterday 
and it is in the Recorp. It is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and it is in my report. It is a fact that the Military 
Affairs Committee, of course, has no right to dictate the policy, 
but the Congress, by the joint resolution adopted in 1925—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The Congress by its joint resolution set up 
a joint congressional committee which undertook to lease this 
property as provided by the instructions and contained in the 
law thus enacted in 1925, that it should be leased to one lessee, 
subject to these provisions, 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Does not the gentleman feel, in view of 
the fact that perhaps not a half dozen Members of the House 
know what the amendment contains, that it would be very 
unbusinesslike for the committee to adopt this amendment? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will answer the gentleman. I put my bill 
in the Recorp of May 26, and it is printed in full. I called 
attention to it yesterday in the Committee of the Whole, and 
in the House itself I gave notice that the first thing I would do 
this morning would be to introduce this thing as a whole. So 
I have undertaken, so far as I could, to advise the House of 
the fact that this bill would be up for consideration, and I gave 
every Member an opportunity to familiarize himself with the 
proyisions of my bill. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Assuming that this amendment was not 
subject to a point of order, does not the gentleman think it 
would haye been more appropriate to have introduced this 
amendment after the House bill had been read, section by sec- 
tion, and understood, and perhaps perfected by other amend- 
ments? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, because it is not germane to the section under consid- 
eration, and, further, is not germane to the substitute amend- 
ment as a whole, which the committee is now considering. 

Under the rule adopted yesterday, the House made an order— 
notwithstanding the general rule of the House as found in 
clause 7, Rule XVI—for the consideration of the bill reported 
by the Committee on Military Affairs as a substitute for the 
Senate joint resolution. The committee bill is now the matter 
under consideration in accordance with the rule adopted yester- 
day. That bill, as the Chair knows, and as every Member of 
the House will know, as the consideration of that bill is pro- 
ceeded with under the 5-minute rule, is exclusively a leasing 
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proposition. A majority of the committee deemed it better for 
the welfare of the Government and of the country to provide 
for the establishment of a leasing board, with authority limited 
as to time, to enter into a contract or contracts of demise for 
these various properties, under certain specified directions or 
limitations. There is not one line or single thought of Govern- 
ment operation anywhere in that proposal. It is directly oppo- 
site to the proposal sent to the House as embodied in the Senate 
joint resolution. 

What does the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Meswarx] purport to do? It purports to 
put the Government into not only the mild socialistic proposal 
that was embodied in the Senate resolution, but it “ out Herods 
Herod” in having the Government go to the socialistic extreme 
of using this power for the manufacture and sale exclusively of 
fertilizer. 

Parenthetically, I may say I could subscribe to the principle 
enunciated in the Nonnts resolution to create a board to sell 
the power and only use the existing nitrate plants for experi- 
mental purposes in the development of fertilizer, but I was not 
elected as a socialist from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Wisconsin. I was elected as an individualist, believing in our 
present economic theory, and I would have to use every power 
at my command to oppose the socialistic proposal embodied 
in this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, noting that this proposal would be brought 
up for consideration this morning, I took occasion last evening 
to read over the 44 pages of this proposed amendment. I 
studied it very carefully, and I find that, even if this board is 
created—this permanent board, not a temporary board as is 
provided in the House bill—and under the powers vested in 
the board they should enter into a lease, the board would 
exercise supervisory power in the operation of these properties. 

I am not now going to discuss the merits of this proposal, 
but am only pointing out that the board as provided in the 
proposed substitute, is a board that would have at all times 
supervisory authority to determine the character of the ferti- 
lizer and to determine the price thereof. I can not see how 
any private lessee would be willing to enter into a lease, with 
this board always having the sword of Damocles over its head 
to smite it. 

Furthermore, having called the Chair’s attention to the fact 
that this board is virtually a Government supervising board, 
if the property should be leased, I next wish to direct the 
attention of the Chair to the fact—and I shall not go into the 
details farther than to point out how the board exercises 
control of the actual operations of the lessee in the conduct 
of the properties, but I call further to the attention of the 
Chair the provisions beginning in section 26, as embodied in 
Title II. 

There, Mr. Chairman, this board is created as a governmental 
agency; a corporation with all the powers incident to a cor- 
poration, to manage, construct, and operate, and go into the 
business of fertilizer production. 

Further, there are some supplemental provisions embodied in 
Title III which compel the Government—and it is absolutely 
mandatory—to build not only Cove Creek Dam but Dam No. 3, 
and to this end authorizes an appropriation of $10,000,000, of 
which $2,000,000 shall immediately be available for the building 
of Cove Creek Dam. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if this proposed substitute only had that 
which is embodied in Title I, it would violate the rule of ger- 
maneness, because the board’s powers are such that it is vir- 
tually a governmental agency supervising the operation of the 
plant. But Title If makes it absolutely vicious, under that rule, 
because it creates a board to act as a governmental agency; and 
Title III further offends the rule in providing for the Govern- 
ment to supervise these dams. 

Mr. Chairman, I now also direct attention to the question of 
the opportuneness of this amendment as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzpacn]. It would be most ill- 
advised and not in harmony with good legislative practice. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, under the rules I do not 
think the gentleman is permitted to go into a discussion of the 
opportuneness of the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; in connection with the germane- 
ness of the amendment to section 1. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think in addressing his remarks to the 
Chair the gentleman must confine his statement to the point 
of order and the parliamentary principles involved in the point 
of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin had not 
proceeded very far upon this point, but the Chair assumes the 
gentleman was going to discuss the question of whether the 
amendment is germane to this particular section. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. That is the very point at issue, whether 
under the rules of the House, I will say to my friend, who is 
a distinguished parliamentarian, it is good practice when the 
first section of a bill has been read to offer an entire bill as a 
substitute before all the provisions of the pending bill have 
been read. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is done frequently. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whether it is done frequently or not, I 
will call the attention of my learned friend from Virginia to 
the following: 


Under the later practice an amendment should be germane to the 
particular paragraph or section to which it is offered— 


Citing five precedents. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, That is all right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the section 
under consideration, and I am submitting this because it has 
been my thought these many, many years, that if a general 
bill is offered as a substitute to another general bill, the proper 
place for the consideration and offering of that bill is at the 
conclusion of the bill that has been submitted to the House 
by the committee having jurisdiction. 

I now respectfully contend that the bill which has just been 
offered is not a substitute to section 1. It is much more. I can 
conceive, and I can see it is a proper concept of a rule, that if a 
substitute is offered to the first section, and the person offering 
the amendment says he proposes to strike ont all the other 
sections, I can conceive of a case where the substitute that is 
offered may be only in one paragraph that will be germane to 
the first section and, perhaps, irrelevant to all the other sections. 
This condition might arise, and it would be proper to offer one 
small, substantive proposition to the first section of the general 
bill and then give notice that a motion would be made to strike 
out subsequent paragraphs or sections as read. But that is not 
the proposal which is now being submitted. The proposal sub- 
mitted is not fair to the House, its unfairness having been 
pointed out by the gentleman from Texas. It is not fair to the 
House before the bill has been read in full and the House ac- 
quainted with its provisions; it is not fair to throw into the 
House a general bill embodying various amendments, and even 
if this bill is germane—which I believe it is not—the proper 
place for its consideration would be at the conclusion of the bill 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs rather than at 
the initial consideration of the first section. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss briefly 
this point of order. In doing so I am not going to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the amendment. I will confine what I 
say directly to the parliamentary situation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the parliamentary law is like all law— 
it is supposed to be based on common sense. I am going to dis- 
cuss this from a common-sense viewpoint. 

What is the situation? The Senate passed a bill providing 
for Government operation of the plant at Muscle Shoals. That 
went to the Committee on Military Affairs, and the committee 
considering the Senate bill recommended an amendment strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and substituting a different 
method of dealing with Muscle Shoals. 

What is the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union considering to-day? The Senate Norris bill, for a 
Government operation plant for Muscle Shoals, and a proposed 
amendment by the Military Affairs Committee for its lease. 
To-day, before this committee, both propositions are pending for 
the consideration of this Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. If the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union should make an adverse report on this 
Reece amendment, when you get back in the House and the 
House sustains the report you would have your original Norris 
bill before the House for consideration, and the House could 
pass it. Both of them are before the committee to-day. 

Now, I do not see how a thing can be more germane when 
the two propositions are pending before the committee without 
action determined by the committee, with the Norris bill for 
Government occupation, and the other, the Reece amendment 
for a lease—than to adopt an amendment harmonizing them, 
reconciling them, putting both in the bill to be enacted. How 
can anything be more germane? 

I am not familiar with the details of the bill of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, but I understand from him and others— 
and I think it is conceded—that it is in effect simply the Norris 
bill, which bill is now up for consideration by this committee. 

The bill you are considering is Senate Joint Resolution 49. 
The amendment of Mr. McSwain against which the point of 
order is made, is in substance that bill with a few beneficial 
amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly state to the 
committee how under any parliamentary procedure we can con- 
sider the Senate joint resolution—how can we proceed to amend 
it in any way at all? 

Mr. CRISP. It is very simple. Suppose the Whole House 
on the state of the Union should make a recommendation to 
the House that the Reece amendment be adopted. The com- 
mittee rises, the Chairman of the committee will report to the 
House that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union recommends the adoption of the Reece amendment. 
If the House then votes down the previous question, and if the 
House refuses to accept the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union to adopt the 
Reece amendment, then the original Norris bill is before the 
House, and it will be subject to debate, subject to amendment, 
subject to the passage by the House. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. I asked in what way under the rules we are con- 
sidering the committee amendment, this committee operating 
under the rules, how can the House consider the Norris amend- 
ment and amend it in any particular. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not think the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union can consider it, but the gentle- 
man overlooks the act that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union is the lesser body; it is the creature 
of the House. One hundred Members of the House constitute 
a quorum of the Committee of the Whole to consider a bill, but 
the House is the principal. The committee makes its report to 
the House, and the House can accept it or reject it. I appre- 
hended that some technical gentleman would make the very 
point that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronp] made, 
when we adopted the amendment to the rule proposed by the 
gentleman from New York, for consideration of the Muscle 
Shoals subject, yesterday. I apprehended that some gentle- 
man would say that that amendment makes the consideration 
of the Reece amendment the same as an original bill, and that 
it was to be considered in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union as an original bill. I thought some 
one would try to argue that, being an original bill, the Norris 
amendment was eliminated, and that we would be confined to 
offering germane amendments to the Reece amendment, I 
interrogated the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] to 
make that clear, because, in construing any law, one of the 
cardinal rules of consideration is to consider the old law and 
the intent of the legislative body, and, therefore, I propounded 
a question to the chairman of the Committee on Rules when 
he offered the amendment, and the colloquy that ensued is to 
be found on page 9670 of the Recorp of yesterday. It is as 
follows: 


Mr. Crisp. I want to ask the gentleman a parliamentary question, 
because a good many of the Members have asked me about it since 
an amendment to the rule has been adopted. Of course, they are many 
men on this stde who will desire to offer an amendment to the Reece 
amendment, providing the alternate proposition of the Norris resolution. 
I am not asking the gentleman to express any opinion as to the par- 
Uamentary situation with respect to whether that would be in order or 
not, and neither would I ask the Speaker, but I do want to ask the 
gentleman this question: It was not the intention of the Committee 
on Rules in offering the amendment providing that the Reece amend- 
ment should be considered in the Committee of the Whole as an original 
bill to in any way curtail germane amendments that might have been 
offered to the Reece amendment if it were considered in the Committee 
of the Whole as one amendment. ö 

Mr. SNELL. The purpose was exactly the opposite of that. The 
purpose was to open it up and give more liberal opportunity for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Crisp. I did not think the gentleman had that intention, and 
I asked the question simply to clarify the question. 

Mr. SNELL. There is absolutely no question about that. 


So, Mr. Chairman, in good faith, when the author of the rule, 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, representing his com- 
mittee on the floor of the House, says that the committee did 
not intend to limit or restrict the right of amendment, but on 
the contrary, to liberalize it, it is absurd to hold that the rule 
eliminated the real bill pending before the House, the Norris 
bill for Government operation, and confined amendments to the 
Reece amendment. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] had much to 
say about the inopportune time at which the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwaxrn] offered his amendment. I am 
not going to discuss whether he offered it at the right time or 
the wrong time, whether he used good judgment as to the place 
where to offer it, though I think he did, but I shall discuss the 
parliamentary precedents of the House and his right to offer it 
when he did. It is the practice of this House when we are 
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considering a bill in the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, if one desires to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute amendment, and a substitute amendment 
is nothing in the world but an amendment for the whole propo- 
sition, when the first section is read, to offer the amendment to 
strike out that section and give notice if that prevails and the 
substitute is adopted, he will move to strike out each succeeding 
section of the original bill. That is exactly what has happened 
here. 

The gentleman from South Carolina moved to strike out the 
first section and offers to insert this complete bill as a substi- 
tute, giving notice, if his amendment prevails, that he will move 
to strike out all of the remaining sections of the bill. Clearly 
he has the right to do so, and if this point of order is over- 
ruled then there is nothing in the proposition of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that the House is being forced to vote on some- 
thing with which it is not familiar. If this amendment is held 
in order, it will haye to be read, unless the waiving of it is 
ordered by unanimous consent, and it is subject to amendment, 
and amendments can be offered to any part of it before the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union would 
be called upon to vote as to whether or not it would substitute it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If the Reece amendment should be 
adopted, would the House have the privilege of having it read 
by sections so that amendments could be offered to the sections 
as they are read? 

Mr. CRISP. Unquestionably, and I think the gentleman from 
South Carolina had he so elected might have waited until the 
Reece amendment had been perfected, and then offered his 
amendment as a substitute for the Reece amendment, but I 
do not think that he is confined to that method of procedure. He 
would have the right also to do exactly as he has done, and, if 
his amendment is germane to the bill, he has clearly offered it 
within his right. 

I am not going to be tedious, I am not going to tire the Chair. 
I can add practically nothing to what I have already said. It 
seems to me there can be no question of its germaneness, be- 
cause this Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union has before it to-day two propositions for disposing of 
Muscle Shoals. One is the Norris Government ownership propo- 
sition and the other is the leasing proposition. Both are before 
this committee. This committee is considering Senate Joint 
Resolution 49, dealing with Government operation, and this 
amendment simply proposes to put in the alternative two plans, 
and I do not see, to save my life, how it can be ruled out as not 
being germane. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. ö 

Mr. LOZIER. In view of the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, is it not a reasonable conclusion 
that the House adopted the rule with the understanding and be- 
lief that it would be construed in that manner as indicated. 

Mr. CRISP. I think there is no question about that. Nobody 
challenged it and I asked the question anticipating that very 
position to be taken by some one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The very question the gentleman pro- 
pounded was whether there would be germane amendments in 
order to the Reece amendment. That is all, and I have not 
taken any contrary position. My argument is bottomed on the 
fact that the McSwain amendment is not germane to the Reece 
amendment. 

Mr. CRISP. Then I did the gentleman an injustice, but I 
understood him to be arguing that with the adoption of the rule, 
this committee was confined to considering the Reece amendment 
as an original bill, ignoring the Norris bill which is before us 
being now considered. I understood him to contend all amend- 
ments must be germane with leasing and, therefore, that a 
proposition of Government ownership was not germane. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is my argument. 

Mr. CRISP. I concede freely that so far as the germaneness 
of this amendment is concerned, the amendment adopted to the 
rule has nothing to do with the question before the Chair. If 
the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina is in 
order, if we were considering this bill without the rule, it is 
in order now, notwithstanding you have a rule. If it was not 
in order without the rule, it is not now in order. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, may I make one observation 
only? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If I understand the philosophy of the rule 
of germaneness, it is to prevent surprise or confusion and to 
insure the careful consideration by the appropriate committee 
of the subject matter to be considered by the House. That 
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being so, what did the Committee on Military Affairs have be- 
fore it? It had what we call the Norris bill and what we call 
the House committee amendment to the Norris bill. That com- 
mittee had both those things before it, and they are both here 
in Senate Joint Resolution 49 to-day. 

The amendment proposed by myself takes those subjects, and 
those subjects alone, and deals with them merely in the inverse 
order in which they appear. So that there is no surprise what- 
ever to the House or to its legislative committee as to the sub- 
ject matter contained in the amendment proposed by myself. 
And it is my desire, should the Chair hold to my contention, 
that this bill now offered by me as a substitute should be read 
section by section, and amendments offered thereto as might 
appear appropriate to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I think it is perfectly 
clear that the so-called Reece amendment could have been held 
out of order as not being germane to the Senate bill; but for 
the purpose of preventing that point of order being made the 
amendment to the rule was offered yesterday, and that was its 
main purpose. That amendment reads: 


It shall be in order to consider without the intervention of a point 
of order, as provided in clause 7 of Rule XVI, a substitute committee 
amendment recommended by the Committee on Military Affairs, now in 
the bill, and as a substitute for the purpose of amending it shall be 
considered under the 5-minute rule as an original bill. 


The rule itself, House Resolution 222, from the Committee on 
Rules, provides: 


At the conclusion of the reading of the joint resolution for amend- 
ment the committee shall rise and report the joint resolution to the 
house with such amendments as may have been adopted. 


That language has nothing to do with the question of ger- 
maneness, but simply with the procedure by which amendments 
should be considered. 

Mr. CRISP. Does not the position the gentleman takes 
strengthen my contention? Now the House has the Norris 
proposition before it, and that is what the gentleman from 
South Carolina proposes, and the gentleman from Illinois 
concedes his case away. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Reece amendment is here only on 
account of the provision of the rule adopted yesterday; that is 
to say, it would not be in order, in my opinion, under the gen- 
eral rules of the House, but the special rule adopted yesterday 
made it in order and permitted its consideration. But so far 
as amendments to it are concerned, all such amendments must 
be germane to the Reece amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the position of the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules yesterday? If there is any doubt as to the germaneness 
of the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, it 
seems to me you have to attach tremendous weight to what the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules said, if you concur in the 
opinion laid down by the Supreme Court as to construction of 
legislation—and the rule is legislation—where there is doubt as 
to its meaning. The chairman indicated that the purpose was 
not to hobble the House by adopting the amendment to the 
rule, but to enlarge the liberality of proceedings in the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the amendment liberalizes the 
opportunity for amendment, because under it there may be an 
amendment to an amendment to the committee amendment. 
Otherwise the Reece amendment would be treated as an origi- 
nal amendment and no amendments could be offered to amend- 
ments to it. The general rules of the House are liberalized by 
making the Reece amendment subject to amendments like an 
original bill, but the rule did not change the germaneness of the 
Reece amendment. It simply made it in order notwithstanding 
its lack of germaneness, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mo- 
Swain] by way of substitute, as he has explained, includes a 
leasing proposition somewhat similar to the bill reported by the 
committee, and as an alternative proposition it provides for 
Government operation of Muscle Shoals, or includes in sub- 
stance the Norris plan as passed by the Senate. 

While it is true, as the gentleman from South Carolina states, 
that one purpose of the rule relating to germaneness is to pro- 
tect the House against surprise and from being obliged to con- 
sider legislation which has not been considered in committee, it 
is also the rule that committee amendments to a bill must be 
germane, the same as amendments offered by individual Mem- 
bers. 

The present occupant of the chair paid close attention to the 
colloquy between the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] yesterday during 
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the debate on the rule and has read it in the Rxconn this morn- 
ing. The gentleman from Georgia asked the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, in effect, if the rule he was presenting 
would in any way prohibit the introduction and consideration 
of germane amendments, and the gentleman from New York 
replied in substance that it would not. The Chair does not 
think that that colloquy is of any particular help to him in this 
situation. It merely reaffirmed the rules of the House. The 
gentleman from New York did say that what was desired was 
that the committee substitute should be considered as an origi- 
nal bill, so that amendments might be offered to it the same 
as they can be offered to an original bill. 

It seems to the Chair that the clear assumption of the amend- 
ment to the rule which was adopted yesterday was that without 
such amendment the committee substitute would not be in order 
or germane as an amendment to the Senate resolution. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to the Chair that the consensus of opinion 
of those who participated in the debate yesterday was to the 
same effect. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Oniver] particularly 
stressed this point and requested the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to offer an amendment which would make in order 
the Senate resolution to the committee substitute. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Since the Chair has referred to 
the question I asked, will the Chair permit an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair intends to quote the gentle- 
man’s language so that there will be no misunderstanding 
about it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the Chair permit me to make 
a suggestion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Considerable doubt had been ex- 
pressed as to whether or not amendments similar to the one 
now pending would be in order. The chairman of the Rules 
Committee had stated he did not care to pass on that question. 
I inquired of him whether it would not be well to clear that 
up by having a rule that would remove all uncertainty. It was 
in connection with the discussion that had preceded, showing 
there was some uncertainty about it that prompted my state- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair read what the gentleman from 
Alabama said and concluded that there was not much uncer- 
tainty in the mind of the gentleman from Alabama about the 
point of order. Inasmuch as the gentleman has interrupted the 
Chair, the Chair will read more fully from the record containing 
the statement of the gentleman from Alabama than he other- 
wise intended to do, 

The gentleman from Alabama said—I quote from the Recorp: 


There are some provisions which the Senate has passed on which some 
Members of the Mouse desire to have an expression on by the House. 
Since that is true, the Committee on Rules should consider liberalizing 
the rule so as to make it possible to offer provisions of the Senate 
bill as amendments to this bill; otherwise you will not make effective 
the right to offer important amendments. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] proceeded : 


The Rules Committee could make in order 

Mr. SNELL (interrupting). Any amendment a Member might desire 
to offer? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Well, you should make in order parts of the 
bill now pending before the House and which this bill seeks to amend. 
The committee could provide that the Senate bill might be considered 
as germane for the purpose of offering amendments in the Committee 
of the Whole, and surely that would not be a dangerous precedent. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] replied that that 
had never been done by the Rules Committee, and he did not 
think it was desirable to do it. 

The fact that that was the assumption of the amendment to 
the rule and the general consensus of opinion, as the Chair 
gathered it, of the Members of the House who debated the 
question is not, of course, altogether controlling, but the Chair 
would not feel like rendering a decision in opposition to what 
seemed to be the general consensus of opinion of the Members 
without a firm conviction that he was right in doing so. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has called attention 
to the fact that both propositions are before the committee— 
both Government operation and the leasing bill reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. That is true, but they are before 
the committee because of a special rule, and not necessarily be- 
cause of the general rules of the House. 

It is also true that no matter what the decision on this point 
of order may be the Members of the House will have two oppor- 
tunities to express themselves upon whether they desire the 
Norris resolution which provides for Government operation, or 
whether they desire the leasing proposition. If the committee 
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substitute is voted down in the Committee of the Whole, then 
the Senate resolution is before the committee. If the committee 
substitute is voted up and goes to the House, then the vote will 
come on the report of the committee. So, the Members will 
have two different occasions upon which to express themselves 
as to whether they desire the Senate resolution or the substi- 
tute of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The rule as to germaneness provides that if anything in an 
amendment is subject to a point of order, that voids the whole 
amendment. 

The amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwary] contains a provision for Government operation, the 
same in substance as passed by the Senate. It seems to the 
Chair that the precedents which control in the consideration of 
this question are well established and perhaps better stated 
during the consideration of the farm relief legislation than at 
any other time. The Chair will refer briefly to some dectsions 
of the chairman of the committee, Mr. Sanders, during the 
consideration of one of the first farm relief bills. The Chair 
will read from the precedents: 


The Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was 
considering the bill H. R. 9033, the farm relief bill, declaring an 
emergency in respect of certain agricultural commodities and providing 
for the creation of a corporation to continue for a period of Ave years, 
with authority to buy and sell agricultural products and authorizing an 
appropriation for that purpose. 

The first section of the bill having been read, Mr. JAMES B. ASWILI., 
of Louisiana, moved to strike out the section with notice as to subse- 
quent sections, and insert a new bill proposing to relieve the declared 
emergency through a comprehensive system of cooperative marketing. 


Chairman Sanders, in passing upon the point of order in that 
case, said: 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Louisiana by way of a 
substitute undertakes to deal with the agricultural problem, However, 
the mere fact that it tackles the same problem does not necessarily 
make it a germane amendment. The gentleman from Missouri calls 
attention to some of the details of the bill offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, which make it, it seems to the Chair, not germane. 

The bill under consideration by the committee creates a Government 
corporation, and through the agency of that corporation—by the aid of 
other agencies—undertakes to artificially provide a means of taking 
care of the surplus exports in such way as to raise the price of agricul- 
tural commodities up to the point where the ratio will be the same on 
agricultural commodities as on other commodities over a fixed period of 
time, and it carries out that plan, 

Now, this proposition, while it undertakes to relieve agriculture, 
undertakes to do it in an entirely different way and in such manner as 
would not be proper by way of a substitute. 


Chairman Sanders, in passing upon another amendment at 
that time, said: 


The object sought, of course, is farm relief, but that does not neces- 
sarily make the bill germane. The method is so entirely different in 
the bill offered by the gentleman from Illinois from the method of the 
bill under consideration that it seems to the Chair that it is not germane. 


Again he said: 


It is not possible to offer a substitute fer a bill which undertakes to 
give the same relief and yet departs entirely from the method of the 
bill under consideration. 


Following those precedents, which the Chair believes correctly 
state the rule, the Chair feels that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina is not germane to the committee 
substitute. The two bills relate to Muscle Shoals, but they 
treat the subject matter in totally different ways. There is no 
similarity in the two bills—they have nothing in common. No 
one can read them without being struck with the fact that they 
are entirely dissimilar. y 

Therefore the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. I am not going to appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. I differ with the Chair, but I know the Chair is 
honest and sincere in his ruling. I rise to make this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: The Chair stated it was within the power 
of the House to have the right to vote on the Norris resolution 
and on the Reece resolution by virtue of the House, when the 
committee rises, not accepting the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. I grant you that is true; but some Members of the 
House desire to have an opportunity to vote to put both the 
Norris and Reece plans into effect in an alternative way. Can 
the Chair answer the question as to how the House will have an 
opportunity to do that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that under the precedents 
the two propositions are not germane to each other. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read-as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Cox: Page 22, line 2, before the word “ involved,” 
insert: “except that all properties adapted to the fixation of nitrogen 
in the manufacture of fertilizer in time of peace for sale for use in 
agriculture, and of explosives or the essential ingredients therefor in 
time of war, and to the extent of their use for such purposes shall be 
appraised at a nominal value.“ 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not share the view expressed by some that this 
is a power bill. I am confident that those responsible for pro- 
posing this measure had the purpose of devoting this property 
to the benefit of agriculture in time of peace and to the na- 
tional defense in time of war. 

I have proposed an amendment that should challenge the 
interest of every advocate of devoting some part of the prop- 
erty to the manufacture of concentrated nitrate suitable for 
use in fertilizer. 

The provisions of the Reece amendment as written provides, 
in effect, that the board shall appoint three appraisers who 
shall appraise the property in such a manner as may be di- 
rected by the board, which appraisal shall represent the “ present 
fair value“ of the property. 

Now, let me say to you that the value is put upon the 
property capable of being used in the manufacture of nitrates 
will determine absolutely the question as to whether cheap fer- 
tilizer will be manufactured. 

It has developed in the discussion that there are those who 
believe that the Wilson Danr, Dam No. 2, has a valuation of 
$50,000,000. 

Let me say to you that if you put a valuation of $10,000,000 
on it, it will not be possible to devote it on an economical basis 
to the manufacture of concentrated nitrates, and therefore you 
will haye no fertilizer. 

It might be urged on the part of some that there is a pro- 
vision in the bill which says that no amount shall be set aside 
for the amortization of the value of that part of the property 
that may be devoted to the manufacture of nitrates. 

I submit to you that only saves the consumers of any nitrate 
that may be used the difference between the original cost and 
the increased amount represented by a sufficient sum to take 
care of the amortization. 

Mr. McSWAIN. If the purpose of the gentleman's amend- 
ment, and I appreciate the purpose and sympathize with it, is 
to relieve agriculture of the burden of having to pay a rental 
on the appraised yalue, would it not be more logical either to 
eliminate that branch of the property from appraisal altogether 
or let it be appraised, and provide that it shall pay no rental. 
If it eliminates the matter of amortization, why not eliminate 
the matter of rental also, and why ask the Board of Appraisers 
to appraise something and tell them what it shall be appraised 
at? It seems to me the logical thing is to offer the amendment 
to cut out the rent, and if the gentleman will offer that, I 
shall be glad to support it. 

Mr. COX. I think that the amendment which has been offered 
by myself and the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
South Carolina amounts to identically the same thing. It must 
be understood that if a high appraisal is made, which repre- 
sents investment, upon which there is a certain fixed income, as 
provided by the bill, shall be exacted of the lessees, that there 
can be no manufacture of fertilizer on an economic basis, or on 
such a basis as will enable the lessee to compete with private 
manufacturers in the sale of their products. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Does not the gentleman see any force in the 
discretion now vested in the board to fix the rental? Even 
though the property were appraised nominally, that would not 
preclude the board from fixing an inordinate rental. The way 
to do it, in order to prevent the board from exercising the arbi- 
trary discretion, to the detriment of agriculture, is to say to 
that part of the property, whether it is worth $10,000,000 or 
$40,000,000, shall pay no rental when devoted to agricultural 
purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman fom Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Every implication of the bill is that the rental to 
be exacted by the board will be based on valuation or upon 
assessed valuation of the property. With a nominal valuation, 
no exaction will be made by the board, I take it, of the lessee, 
or one offering to take the property as a lessee, of an exorbitant 
rental, or for any rental of consequence whatever. 
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If you want fertilizers, gentlemen, or if you are interested 
in an honest experimentation in the making of concentrated 
nitrates for use in agriculture and for the benefit of agriculture, 
then you must see the importance of adopting the amendment 
that is pending, or some other amendment taking care of the 
same thing. A high appraisal, let me repeat, an appraisal which 
necessarily might be regarded as high, will follow as a result 
of the enactment of the Reece amendment in the language in 
which it is written, because in fixing the value—and value is 
a relative term—you necessarily take into consideration the cost 
of the thing, and yet the value of a thing is not the cost. 
Neither is it in every instance the price that a prospective or 
interested buyer is willing to pay. The cost of a thing, however, 
does enter into it. If you approach a manufacturer and offer 
to buy a yard of cloth, the first thing that the manufacturer 
does is to figure on the cost of that yard of cloth to him and 
then add to it a profit. If you approach a distributor or a 
retail merchant with respect to the price of that same yard of 
cloth, the thing that enters the mind of the merchant is what the 
cloth will bring in the open market. While the bill in this in- 
stance exacts of the board—the appraisers—that they shall fix 
the yalue of the property, yet, as I have said, many elements 
enter into the determination of that all-important question, so 
far as the proposal to devote some part of the property to the 
manufacure of concentrated nitrates is concerned. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is nothing inconsistent in 
the adoption of the gentleman’s amendment with the suggestion 
of the gentleman from South Carolina. The adoption of his 
suggestion will simply reinforce the purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. COX. That is true. I am sure that the membership of 
this House is sympathetic with the proposal to make some sort 
of honest disposition of this piece of Government property. 
There are those of us who wish to avoid putting the Govern- 
ment in business, so far as the operation of the plant is con- 
cerned. There are others whe hold different views. The com- 
mittee offering this amendment I am persuaded have honestly 
endeavored to bring you a proposal that is fair, that is reason- 
able, that is worthy of your sympathetic consideration, endeavor- 
ing as the agents of this body to work out a proper solution of 
the problem, and I submit that the proposal is by many believed 
to be reasonable. I am sure that with the amendment that I 
offer adopted, that those of you who are interested in cheap 
fertilizers will haye the opportunity of getting them. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has again expired. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I merely want to call 
attention to the provision on page 37 of the bill, providing for 
the annual payment to the United States of a sum sufficient 
to amortize the appraised valuation of all of the property. A 
further proviso is made, as follows: 


Except that the lessee or lessees of nitrate plant No. 1 and nitrate 
plant No. 2 shall not be required to make payments to amortize the 
appraised valuation of said plants as long as they or either of them 
may be employed by the lessee or lessees for the fixation of nitrogen for 
agricultural purposes. 


Now manifestly the purpose of the amendment of the gentle- 
man was to make fertilizer manufacture more attractive to a 
lessee by not requiring him to pay on too high an appraised 
value of the nitrate plants. But that amendment does not gu 
nearly as far as the language in the present bill, because the 
bill provides that no value shall be placed on the nitrate plants 
when such plants are used in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
Therefore the amendment does not go as far as the bill, and 
is wholly unnecessary. 

It is true that during the discussion of that amendment the 
question of the charge of rent has been brought up, but that is 
not proper to take up at the present time under the present 
amendment. I think that this amendment should be voted 
down for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think the appropriate place for the gentle- 
man’s amendment to accomplish the purpose he has in view is 
on page 27, line 12, after the word “plants,” because there is 
no essential relation between that and the appraised value. 
There is a relation between amortization and appraised value. 
This property might be appraised at the nominal value of $1, 
for instance, and the board could fix the rent at a million dol- 
lars. These two plants might be employed not for commercial 
purposes but for the manufacture of heavy chemicals for indus- 
trial purposes, and the lessee ought in such case to pay the Gov- 
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ernment a reasonable sum on the appraised value. I am going 
to offer an amendment at the proper time in the proper way. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwatn] has suggested a way to amend the pending amend- 
ment. The question arose as to the proper way and the proper 
time for offering the amendment. It was my opinion that the 
amendment should be offered at this time and at the place des- 
ignated in the amendment. However, there is a difference of 
opinion, and it is pretty generally conceded that it might come 
in at the place indicated by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
Therefore I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment 
and have it offered, together with the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, at a later time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bruns: Page 22, lines 23 and 24, after the 
word “bond,” in line 23, strike out the words “effective for the first 
five years of the lease or leases,” in lines 23 and 24. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, it is my intention to support the bill reported by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

I have never been in favor of the Federal Government enter- 
ing into competition in private business with its citizens. Of 
course I realize the force of the argument made with reference 
to this particular property at Muscle Shoals, in that the Gov- 
ernment has a large expenditure there, amounting to $160,000,000 
and more, and if a proper lease can not be made under proper 
restriction, restrictions protecting the public, then I shall vote 
for the Government to operate it. But, so far as I am concerned, 
I want to see every opportunity given to lease that property 
before that is done, if it can be done under proper terms and 
proper restrictions. 

For nine years Congress has been endeavoring to make a 
lease, and without success. Now, the Committee on Military 
Affairs in a carefully prepared bill recommends to the House 
a bill to give the President of the United States, through a 
board appointed by him, the power to lease under the terms 
and restrictions contained in the bill. I believe that oppor- 
tunity should be given, and, as I stated, I hope this bill will be 
passed with certain amendments, including one which I have 
offered. I would like to see the Norris bill adopted as a final 
alternative in the event the President is unable to make a 
lease within a reasonable time, so that the question may be 
finally disposed of at this session. 

It seems to me if the President can not make a lease nobody 
could object to the Government operating its own property at 
Muscle Shoals. I do not understand that the bill presented 
by the committee is a power bill. I have the fullest confidence 
in the members of the Committee on Military Affairs and the 
members of the subcommittee, which originally considered and 
reported the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs. I am 
satisfied without a doubt that those gentlemen have had in 
their minds in the preparation of this bill the interests of agri- 
culture as set forth in the law passed in 1916, and that they 
haye made an earnest endeavor to secure for agriculture the 
benefits which were promised to agriculture when that bill was 
passed in 1916. 

I regard this bill as being of infinitely more benefit to agri- 
culture than the Norris bill. The able gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwain], who as a member of the committee, 
has given these bills so much thought and whom we all know is 
a firm friend of agriculture, made this very clear in his remarks 
on yesterday. The Norris bill, as has been stated, makes no pro- 
vision whatever for the sale of fertilizer. It provides for the 
manufacture of fertilizer for experimental purposes. This bill 
makes provision for the manufacture of 10,300 tons of fertilizer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Tennessee may proceed for five additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. This bill makes provision for the manufacture 
of 10,300 tons of fertilizer in the first three years of the opera- 
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tion of the lease, and after that it is to be increased if com- 
mercial conditions justify. 

The statement has repeatedly been made that this bill does 
not make provision for agriculture but, in order to support that 
statement those who make it assume that the President of the 
United States will not appoint honest and capable men who are 
interested in carrying out the intent of the law and the intent of 
Congress in so far as the manufacture of fertilizer is concerned. 
I do not believe the President will pursue any such course, 
[Applause.] 

I am satisfied that the President will make an earnest en- 
deavor to carry out the intent of Congress as expressed in this 
bill, through the board to be appointed by him. 

Therefore, I repeat that this bill, giving opportunity, as it does, 
for the manufacture of fertilizer, is of infinitely more benefit to 
the farmers than the Norris bill, which makes no provision what- 
ever for the sale of fertilizer. 

There is another reason for my support of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The gentleman has proposed to 
strike out the limitation of the bond. Will the gentleman give 
his reasons for that? 

Mr. BYRNS. I am coming to that, but, not having an op- 
portunity in the general debate, I wanted to briefly state my 
position with reference to this bill. 

The Members of the Tennessee delegation have been making 
efforts, in bills looking to the disposal of Muscle Shoals, to 
preserve at least some of the inalienable and constitutional 
rights of that State with reference to Cove Creek Dam, which 
is to be built upon a nonnavigable stream within its borders. 
I would not support this bill, I would not support the Norris 
bill, or any other bill which did not make proyision for the 
building of the great dam at Cove Creek, which means so much 
80 75 industrial development of my State and to the entire 

uth. 

This bill, as reported from the committee, does recognize the 
Sovereign rights of Tennessee. This can not be claimed for the 
Norris bill. Let me say to you, gentlemen, while Tennessee is 
particularly involved, it is a matter that should appeal to you 
and every State in this Union. It provides for recapture at the 
end of the lease, on the part of the State, by paying the net 
investment in the dam. It preserves to the State the right to 
tax, which is an inherent right, and a very important right, to 
every State. Under the Norris plan, the State would not have 
the right to tax during all of the years that will come. 

This bill further gives to the State the right to control rates 
for power which may be generated at the Cove Creek Dam. 

In addition to this, it gives to the State the right to deter- 
mine, in cooperation with the Federal Water Power Commission, 
the royalty to be collected from the dams which are located 
downstream, by reason of the increased power due to the stor- 
age of water at Cove Creek. There is not a semblance of those 
rights reseryed to the State of Tennessee under the Norris bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to ask the further 
indulgence of the committee, but I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five more minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for five additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS. These are some of the reasons, gentlemen, 
which I think should appeal to every Member of the House, as 
to why this bill should be passed. 

I am sorry an alternative bill was not proposed, because I 
would like to see this consideration end the matter, and if the 
President, within a reasonable time, finds he can not make a 
lease, then I would like to see the Government begin operations 
at Muscle Shoals, rather than to see this great property and this 
great investment continue to go to waste. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield for a short question. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. The Norris resolution does recog- 
nize the rights of the State of Tennessee, in according to the 
State a certain percentage of the gross revenue derived from the 
operation of the plant. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; but I want to ask the gentleman if he 
thinks the very small percentage which will accrue to the State 
of Tennessee under the Norris bill is commensurate to any 
extent in value to the right preserved in this bill to the State 
to tax this property within its borders? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I think it would far exceed the 
revenue that the State would derive from taxation. 
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Mr. BYRNS. How much does the gentleman understand will 
come to the State by reason of the construction of this dam 
under the Norris bill? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, I am not speaking with refer- 
ence to Cove Creek only. I have reference to the other dams 
that will be constructed. 

Mr. BYRNS. My understanding is that about 8,000 primary 
horsepower will be generated at Cove Creek Dam. At $25 per 
horsepower, that will amount to $200,000. The Norris bill pro- 
yides for only 5 per cent to be paid to the State of Tennessee, 
or $10,000, per annum. Surely, the gentleman will agree with 
me that that small sum will not compensate the State for the 
loss of its taxing power. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. That is Cove Creek only. 

Mr. BYRNS. The dam will cost $37,000,000. In addition to 
that, the machinery and generating equipment will add many 
more millions of dollars to the plant. Then something like 
54,000 acres of land will be flooded. None of this would be 
taxable under the Norris bill. All of it is subject to taxation 
by the State under the bill reported by the Military Affairs 
Committee. Nature has given the State this great site and 
resource, Why, in all fairness, should the State be required 
to surrender its inherent right of taxation for the benefit of 
other States? I am not willing to acquiesce in the proposal 
of some to deprive my State of its sovereign rights, and espe- 
cially when the passage of either bill will insure the building of 
the Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Not without making some re- 
turn; but, as I construe the Norris bill, it does make adequate 
return. But does the gentleman think that this bill that is 
before the House is workable, and that the Government can 
negotiate a lease under its terms? 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope so. I believe that if it is possible to do 
so it will be done. Certainly a reasonable time should be 
allowed to enable the President to effect such a lease under the 
terms of this bill which, as I have said, gives promise for the 
manufacture of considerable fertilizer, insures the building of 
the Cove Creek Dam, and preserves to this State its sovereign 
right of taxation, the right to control the rates and distribution 
of power generated within its own borders, a voice in the price 
to be paid for increased power on dams downstream on account 
of the Cove Creek Dam, with the right of recapture, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. That is the reason I am advo- 
eating the same thing the gentleman is advocating, namely, the 
alternative plan, to take care of that contingency. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is the only reason I have for saying I 
would like to see the alternative plan adopted rather than this 
bill alone; but since I can not get the alternative plan I prefer 
this bill to the Norris bill, hoping when it gets into conference 
the Senate and House conferees may come to some agreement 
and work out the very thing the gentleman and I would like to 
have done. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. REECE. Referring to the query propounded by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, my colleague [Mr. TAYLOR], as to the 
workability of this authorization to lease these properties, after 
having given very careful consideration to all the questions 
involved there is no question in my judgment but that a lease 
or leases for the entire property can be and will be executed 
under its terms if it should receive the favorable action of the 
House, and there will not only be one bidder but there will be 
many, and it will be a question of the board using discretion 
as to which one they will give the lease to rather than hunting 
up a lessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. I hope and believe that is true, and for that 
reason I can not understand why anyone, even though he may 
be violently opposed to Government operation, should object to 
the addition of the Norris bill to this bill as an alternative 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has again expired. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from 
Tennessee will be recognized for five additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Would not the tying of the two together 
give an additional opportunity to lease, providing that if the 
leasing provisions should not become operative by the execution 
of a lease, that then Government operation shall follow auto- 
matically? Would not that stimulate and encourage the execu- 
tion of the leasing provisions? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think so. 

Mr. McSWAIN. So if they are tied together, with Govern- 
ment operation behind it, that will insure the execution of a 
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lease, and therefore those who favor the leasing provisions 
should favor the tying of the two together. 

Mr. BYRNS. I agree with the gentleman. However, if it did 
not have that effect and no lease was executed, I think we 
should now once and for all dispose of this question, which has 
been hanging around Congress for at least nine years, and, since 
Congress has been unable to dispose of it, I think we should 
give the President a reasonable time within which to make a 
lease; and if he finds he is unable to make a lease, then it 
seems to me the Government should take charge of its own 
property and operate it. 

I want to repeat what I said in the beginning. I want to 
congratulate the members of the Military Affairs Committee, 
who for years haye labored upon this proposition in an effort 
to bring out some effective legislation. I know something of 
the labor which has been involved in the preparation of this 
bill. I believe they have proposed a bill which is workable, as 
was stated by the gentleman from Tennessee, my colleague 
[Mr. Reece], who was an influential member and chairman of 
the subcommittee which drafted it, and which will enable a 
proper lease to be made. 

Now, as to my amendment, on page 22 this bill provides for 
the execution of an adequate performance bond by the lessee, 
effective for the first five years of the lease or leases. As a 
matter of fact, that must be left to administration. It is a 
question for the board as to what is an adequate bond. I can 
see no reason, gentlemen, why Congress should tell the board 
that it shall only take a bond for five years at the beginning 
of the lease. It seems to me we ought to leave with the board 
the question as to what shall be an adequate bond. I believe 
the bond ought to be sufficient, in the opinion of the board, to 
insure that the lease which will be made will be carried out to 
the fullest extent and during its entire duration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the gentleman's intendment that the 
bond should be so worded that it shall be of continuing effect 
to last during the term of the lease? 

Mr. BYRNS. That would not necessarily follow, as I read 
this language, because the language is: 

When the leasing board shall haye negotiated a lease or leases for the 
Muscle Shoals properties as hereinafter authorized, they shall require 
an adequate performance bond— 


And then the bill adds— 
effective for the first five years of the lease or leases. 


Now, it is left to the board as to what they regard to be an 
adequate performance bond. They might feel they ought to 
kaye a bond for 10 years or 25 years or even 50 years, or they 
might feel that a bond for a term of 5 years is sufficient. I 
do not think the House or the Congress should undertake to fix 
the time for this bond, but rather leave it to the administration 
to do what it thinks best in the matter. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Then does not the gentleman think that 
if the word “shall,” in line 23, was changed to “ may 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I would rather see an absolute requirement 
for a bond of some kind, leaving it to the board to fix the time 
as well as the amount and character of the bond. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor largely to 
interrogate the proposer of the amendment. 

At first blush I thought the effect of the amendment would be 
to compel the lessees to furnish a bond for the entire term of 
the lease, and I was wondering whether it would be agreeable 
to the gentleman to substitute for his amendment the language 
“for such period of time as the board may determine,” so that 
the provision would read, “an adequate performance bond for 
such period of time as the board may determine.” 

I would be very much averse to haying any language written 
into this bill that might make it compulsory to require a bond 
for the entire term of the lease from a responsible tenant. It 
would really be an added charge on fertilizer production. If 
the bond were given by a surety company, and such bonds these 
days are usually furnished by surety companies, the premium 
might run into thousands of dollars. There would be no occa- 
sion for requiring a bond if the lessee is of responsible financial 
standing. So leave it as I have suggested, and take out the 
date from the amendment proposed by the gentleman and pro- 
yide “for such period of time as the board may determine.” 

Mr. BYRNS. I will say to the gentleman I thought by strik- 
ing out this language every purpose would be served, because 
it would then be within the discretion of the board to require 
what it considered to be an adequate performance bond. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman’s purpose, and 
I think we should not circumscribe the discretion of the board 
by providing mandatorily a bond for five years, because the 
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lessee may be of such financial standing Henry Ford or any of 
the large chemical interests—that it would be ridiculous and 
almost an insult to require them to furnish a bond. Why not 
leave it in the discretion of the board “for such period of time 
as the board may determine.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly the effect of the gentle- 
man 5 amendment. 

STAFFORD. I only want to make it explicit. 
is ae effect, then there is no pertinency in my proposal, 

Mr. BYRNS. I think that is the effect of striking out this 
language. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It would be entirely in the discretion of 
the board. 

Mr. BYRNS. I am perfectly willing, however, to write that 
into the bill, but I think it is not necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman’s position, that 
it is wrong to require a stated period. The lessee may have a 
financial standing, so that it would be ridiculous to exact any 
performance bond at all, so I am rising to inquire whether 
under this language there could be any doubt about the board 
having discretion to waive the furnishing of the bond. 

Mr. BYRNS. I would not like to see it, and it was not my in- 
tention to provide, for any waiver of the bond, so far as that is 
concerned. I want to require the board to exact an adequate 
performance bond, but I want to leave it with the board as to 
the time during which the bond shall be effective. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then it will clarify the intendment of the 
gentleman by adding “for such period of time as the board may 
determine.” 

Mr. BYRNS. I do not object to that, Mr. Chairman, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to modify my amendment to 
strike out the language after the word “effective” and insert 
“for such period of time as the board may determine.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Tennessee will be permitted to modify his amendment as indi- 
cated, and the Clerk will report the amendment as modified. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


Modified amendment by Mr. Byrns: Page 22, line 23, after the word 
“ effective,” strike out “for the first five years of the lease or leases” 
and insert “for such period of time as the board may determine.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwain: Page 21, line 6, after the enacting 
clause, on page 1, strike out all language of the amendment proposed 
by the Committee on Military Affairs and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “All language beginning at line 3 of page 1 of H. R. 12097, 
through line 16 on page 26.” 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
to the amendment, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina be considered as if it were read and 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, if the point 
of order is going to be made—— 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think we might as well dispose of the 
point of order now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from South Carolina has 
had his bill printed in the Recorp. It was printed several days 
ago. The gentleman from New York was out of the Chamber 
attending committee meetings at the time. His amendment is 
title 1 of his bill, leaving out title 2 and title 3, to which I make 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane, In mak- 
ing this point of order I shall be obliged to go into detail as to 
the reasons why I consider this amendment not germane. 

I wish to call the attention of the Chairman, as I did slight- 
ingly in my former argument on the former point of order, to 
the fact that the board that this bill provides for is a continuing 
board. The board, as provided for in the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee bill, is a temporary board, whose powers expire December 
1, 1931. The board created in the amendment of the gentleman 
from South Carolina is a governmental agency exactly similar 
to the board that is created in the Senate resolution, only having 
greater powers. 

I now direct the Chairman’s attention, seratum, to the re- 
spective powers vested in the board of a continuing character, 
even if the leasing bill is entered into. 

I first direct the attention of the Chair to page 4, lines 11 to 
13, which read as follows: 


If that 
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But the board shall operate Dam No. 3 and Cove Creek Dam and their 
corresponding power houses and plants, as hereinafter directed. 


There is a Government-operating provision. Independent of 
the lease that board is to have the power to operate these dams. 
Next, on page 4, lines 18 to 25: 


The board shall decide and declare, for such profits from the sale 
of power which may result from the temporary and unavoidable dis- 
continuance of the manufacture of fertilizer and/or fertilizer com- 
ponent part or parts, and that such manufacture of fertilizer or 
fertilizer parts may be discontinued only when there is an excess 
accumulation of fertilizer stocks unsold, in excess of the reasonable and 
probable demands for such fertilizer, 


Next, beginning at bottom of page 5: 


Except and unless the board shall find as a matter of fact that there 
is an excess amount of such fixed nitrogen on hand and in storage in 
excess of the reasonable and probable demands for same, and in such 
event the board shall have the power to permit by written order and 
authority the reduction in the volume of such nitrogen to be fixed and 
manufactured for any one year, subject to the condition herein stated 
that due credit and allowance shall be made for the use of such power 
otherwise, or the sale of such power, as shall be released by reason of 
such temporary discontinuance of the manufacture and fixation of 
nitrogen for agricultural use. 


Next, on page 13, line 13, and following: 


When the board shall find that the use of such cheap secondary power 
shall reasonably enable the lessee to produce such fertilizer and/or 
fertilizer ingredients in concentrated form at @ cost below what would 
be the cost if primary power exclusively were employed in producing 
and manufacturing the same. 


On page 15, at the top of the page: 


(m) The board shall have the right and it shall be its duty to advise 
the lessee from time to time, as it shall see fit, as to the nature, kind, 
and quality and composition of the fertilizer and/or fertilizer in- 
gredients in concentrated form to be manufactured by lessee, so that 
same shall be reasonably acceptable to the consuming public, eitner as a 
dilute fertilizer or in concentrated form, as the board may require and 
the trade demand. 


I will continue reading that provision showing the wide 
powers of the board as to supervising the property and the lease, 
acting as a governmental agency as if the Government engineers 
were operating the plant through subsidiary lessees. I am go- 
ing to continue reading so as to present clearly to the attention 
of the Chair the full cause of this governmental board: 


And if the lessee shall refuse to comply with such advice, and if in 
consequence of such refusal the fertilizer product or products of the 
lessee shall not be sold in sufficient volume to justify the continuance 
of its manufacture in the volume herein required, and if the manufac- 
ture of such fertilizer and/or fertilizer ingredients shall thereafter be 
discontinued by the lessee, the board shall thereupon have the right to 
request the United States Attorney General on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to institute proceedings in any district court of the United States 
to declare the lease to be null and void on account of the failure of the 
principal and paramount purpose of the lease, and in considering such 
facts as shall be alleged by the Government in the suit the court may 
consider the refusal of the lessee to follow the advice of the board in 
the matters herein mentioned as some evidence upon the issue of good 
faith or bad faith of the lessee, 


The board shall thereupon have the right to request the 
United States Attorney General— 


On behalf of the Government to institute proceedings in any district 
court of the United States to declare the lease to be null and void on 
account of the failure of the principal and paramount purpose of the 
lease, and in considering such facts as shall be alleged by the Govern- 
ment in the suit * . 


That is on page 15. Next let us take page 18: 


The board is given power to prescribe regulations as to the manner 
in which the fertilizer shal] be sold and the deliveries. 


Next, on pages 19 and 20, the board is given authority to 
supervise the salaries that are to be paid by the lessee in its 
operation of the lease. 

On page 23 there is a very potent argument against its being 
germane, to show that it can not be considered for a minute 
that it has any relevancy to the leasing proposition as provided 
in the committee bill. I ask the Chair to reyert to the provi- 
sion contained in subparagraph (y). 


If the board shall fail to negotiate, execute, and conclude a lease for 
the Muscle Shoals property within six months after its appraisement of 
said property shall haye been completed, then the board shall preceed to 
operate the plant pursuant to the powers and directions of this act. 
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That is Government operation by the board as provided in the 
Norris resolution, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Is not the gentleman reading from Title II? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not. I am reading from page 23. 
The gentleman submits his bill to page 26, as I understand it. 
I am not reading from Title II, I am reading from the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman, and I direct the Chair's attention 
again to just what I have read on page 23, subparagraph (y): 


If the board shall fail to negotiate, execute, and conclude a lease for 
the Muscle Shoals property within six months after its appraisement of 
said property shall have been completed, then the board shall proceed to 
operate the plant pursuant to the powers and directions of this act- 


I submit again that there are the very provisions of the 
Norris bill, and it surely vitiates the bill as a leasing proposi- 
tion when that provision is included. If the gentleman says 
that that vitiates it, I shall conclude my argument, and if he is 
going to offer another amendment, I will be compelled to again 
make my argument. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I concede that so far as sub- 
section (y), on page 23, is concerned, it does impinge upon the 
ruling already made by the Chair, and I ask unanimous consent 
to strike from my amendment subsection (y). I had in mind 
that it was at the bottom of page 26 that I provided for the 
transfer. The gentleman from Wisconsin is correct in calling 
my attention to the fact that subsection (y) is an infringement 
of the rule already laid down by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
South Carolina will be permitted to modify his amendment by 
striking out subsection (y) on page 23 of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With the understanding that the amend- 
ment is still subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Further, Mr. Chairman, I direct the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the provision on page 24 providing for the 
organization of the board. The instant bill under considera- 
tion by the committee provides for a temporary board with 
certain powers. This section 2 on page 24 of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwaty] 
provides for the constitution of a corporation: 


There is hereby created a body corporate by the name of the “ Muscle 
Shoals Corporation of the United States” (hereinafter referred to as 
the corporation). The board of directors first appointed shall be deemed 
the incorporators and the incorporation shall be held to have been 
effected from the date of the first meeting of the board. 


Then the board is granted certain powers and terms of office 
and the like. Mr. Chairman, I think I have said enough to 
show that this bill is entirely different in concept from the bill 
under consideration—the committee amendment, to which ger- 
mane amendments are in order. First, it is a continuing board. 
More, it is a Government corporation, with certain governmental 
powers. Those powers, as I have set forth, are the right to 
determine the price at which the fertilizer shall be sold, and 
to whom it may be sold, and to supervise the salaries that may 
be paid by the lessee, and if in any or all of those conditions 
the lessee does not comply, then the board—this superboard—as 
any other Government agency, and as the board in the Norris 
resolution, has the right to come in and begin proceedings to 
set aside the lease. I think it is clearly not germane to the 
bill under consideration. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that the 
propositions advanced by my distinguished friend relate more 
to the merits of the question than to the parliamentary ques- 
tion. The objection he raises may be classified under two 
heads: First, the board, as to how it is created; and, second, 
the powers of the board. Let us first take the board, as to 
how it is created. The provision brought in by the majority 
of the Committee on Military Affairs sets up a board appointed 
by the President. The provision that I now offer here sets up 
a board appointed by the President, but to be confirmed by the 
Senate. How can it be said that a board appointed by the 
President with the power of leasing, confirmed by the Senate, 
is not germane to a proposition to appoint a board by the 
President, with powers to lease, but not confirmed by the 
Senate? The matter of confirmation or nonconfirmation is a 
detail as to the necessary and essential legal machinery by 
which to bring the board into existence. But the proposition 
advanced here in the committee amendment is a board, and the 
proposition that I advance is a board. 

The next question is the power. It is true the board that 
I propose is vested with more power than the board set up 
by the amendment of the committee, and a great deal more 
power, but the board set up by the committee also has power. 
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The supervising board, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of War haye power under the amendment proposed 
by a majority of the committee to supervise this lease. 

First of all, what does the amendment offered by the com- 
mittee suggest as to the supervising power? It gives the Goy- 
ernment, through the Secretary of War, the right to go into 
these plants and inspect them without invitation. It gives the 
Department of Agriculture the same right. It also gives the 
right to the President to have the books of the lessee audited. 
I am calling particular attention to the fact that the board, or 
the equivalent thereof, the supervising power of the President, 
shall have power to supervise the operations. The amendment 
offered by the committee is to the effect that every year there 
shall be impartial auditors going into the books of this private 
operation and saying, “Is this a fair item? If you are 
juggling your accounts or falsifying your books or are pro- 
posing an increased price to be charged for fertilizer, we will 
find it out.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
terminate the lease? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; not by the board; but it is provided 
that if it is thought proper by the President, who is at the 
head of the supervising power under the committee bill, that 
the lease should be terminated, he shall instruct the Attorney 
General to institute proceedings to have the lease declared 
void, or at least vacated. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. In section 9 of the committee bill 
we see where the committee has set up an administrative board 
composed of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of Commerce, and that board is charged 
with the responsibility of supervising and seeing to it that 
every provision in the lease is carried out. In the event they 
are not carried out, they make their report as required, and 
the President proceeds to forfeit the lease. Is that right? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. The continuing board, as my friend 
calls it, is cut out—tirst, the leasing board; second, the super- 
vising board; and third, the President—so that that power 
which is cut up is to be combined under my amendment, so 
that I do not see any objection, parliamentary or otherwise, 
involved in my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn] provides for one board which 
is directed to lease the property, and after it is leased to 
supervise the work of the lessee. The committee bill creates 
two boards for this purpose. The leasing board to lease the 
property and after it is leased it provides for the administra- 
tive board, consisting of the three Secretaries, to supervise 
and administer the lease and the work under it. Both bills set 
forth in detail the general principles which are to guide the 
different boards in negotiating the leases and in supervising 
the work afterwards. While the two propositions are not 
identical, it seems to the Chair that they are closely related 
and that one is germane to the other. The Chair therefore 
overrules the point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, can we have some under- 
standing as to the number of gentlemen who wish to speak on 
the amendment? 

Mr. McSWAIN. There are two or three gentlemen that de- 
sire to speak on this side. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Some important amendments are to 
be offered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I want to have some fair adjustment of 
time, but it is to be hoped that the bill will be disposed of 
to-day. 

Mr. McSWAIN. After this amendment is disposed of another 
will follow. If the judgment of the House is against my con- 
tention, I will not employ dilatory tactics, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will recognize that I am run over. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can we not arrive at some amicable agree- 
ment as to the time to be given to this amendment? How much 
time does the gentleman desire on his side? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I would like to have 30 minutes over here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the debate on the pending amendment be limited to 30 
minutes, one-half to be consumed by those in favor and one- 
half by those against the amendment. I will not add “all 
amendments to the section,” because that might be unfair. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I said 30 minutes on this side. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That would be an hour. I misunderstood 
the gentleman. Would it not be agreeable to the gentleman to 
make it 40 minutes, 20 minutes on a side? 

Mr. CROSSER. Later on I shall want 10 minutes. 


Is there any power given to the board to 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Let us limit it to 40 minutes. I would 
not wish to foreclose discussion under any circumstances. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. At the end of 40 minutes the vote to 
be taken on the amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarronp] asks unanimous consent that the debate on this 
amendment be limited to 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. McSWAIN, I want to testify that in the committee and 
in this debate in the Committee of the Whole the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has shown an open mind. I want to testify to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Chair to 
notify me when I have consumed five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, we are now at the crossing of the road. We 
have come to the question as to whether or not the policy of 
the committee in all these years and the policy of Congress as 
expressed heretofore shall be followed strictly and fairly, or 
whether we shall depart from those principles and enter upon 
new and only recently studied methods and principles govern- 
ing the leasing of this property. I submit that the policies that 
have been laid down by the committee and by the House 
through these years are sound, namely, that the property should 
be leased as an entirety, and that it should be done to insure 
to agriculture a fair and eyen break in the final disposition of 
this great property. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, in discussing the question of 
the point of order, called attention fo the great powers reposed 
in the board under the amendment now under consideration. 
That is true. I submit that those powers are justified, because 
whatever may be the exact and strict terms of the lease, and 
although it be technically between the lessor and the lessee, the 
Government and the lessee, in substance the relation is a part- 
nership. Here is the Government with $167,000,000, which says 
to the lessee, under my bill “ You must put up $10,000,000 as 
a guaranty of good faith. You come and lay your enterprise, 
your initiative, your knowledge, your patent rights, and what- 
ever else you may have, together with your $10,000,000, against 
my $165,000,000 and we will go into partnership.” And to in- 
sure that this relation is properly preserved the Government 
will create an agent, a board, and a continuing board, to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, which 
shall constitute the board of directors of the Muscle Shoals 
Corporation, That board shall continue in office from year to 
year. They shall, therefore, be familiar with the whole propo- 
sition. They study it throughout the years, as the Committee 
on Military Affairs has been studying it for 8 or 10 years. 

Gentlemen, there are serious and involved and complicated 
problems wrapped up in connection with this whole proposi- 
tion. How else could you explain the difference of opinion 
among the membership of the committee itself? How else 
could you explain the fact that the distinguished and learned 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAINwRIGHT] finds that he is 
unable to go along with his party in this proposition as a whole? 
Why? Because after studying it for eight years he sees things 
in it that the ordinary Member does not see. We are here 
proposing to create a board that shall have the right to say 
what the lessee shall pay; how much he shall pay as rent; 
what he shall do about amortization; what kind of fertilizer he 
shall make; how much he shall make; but I prescribe that the 
minimum must be 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen every year 
within the first 10 years. We start at the minimum and go up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All that the gentleman's amendment does 
is to provide by legislation, in detail, the extent of the super- 
vision? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. While the other bill leaves the supervi- 
sion rather general? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I think there is something in that. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Barsour). The time of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I rise in opposition to the amendment for the 
following reasons: In the first place, the amendment provides 
that the leasing board must be confirmed by the Senate. I 
have no objection to confirmation by the Senate were it not 
for the fact that to provide for confirmation means a delay of 
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about six months. We are in the closing days of this session. 
Any legislation which might be passed now, providing for con- 
firmation of appointees by the Senate, will delay the operation 
of any prospective board until that board has, as a matter of 
fact, been confirmed at the next session of Congress. 

That is my first reason for opposing the amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I only have five minutes. 
sorry I can not yield. 

My second reason is that this amendment provides that the 
period within which a lease can be made is limited to six 
Wi after the appraisal of the properties has been com- 
pleted. 

I submit to the members of this committee that six months is 
not an adequate time within which negotiations for a lease of 
this magnitude can be consummated, The effect of that provi- 
sion, then, is that no lease will be made, and we will be faced 
with the same proposition that faced us at the beginning of 
So session—Government operation or not Government opera- 

on. 

My third objection is that the provisions with respect to fer- 
tilizer will, in all probability, defeat the very purpose which 
the gentleman says the amendment will accomplish; namely, 
the making of a lease. It provides that there must be pro- 
duced annually, within 10 years, a given amount of fertilizer, 
48,000 tons, or rather fertilizer containing 48,000 tons of 
nitrogen. No person will lease these properties when the lessee 
must er a given amount, regardless of what conditions 
may be. 

So, my third reason for opposing the amendment is, in effect, 
that it will defeat the making of the lease. 

My fourth objection is that there is no provision in the amend- 
ment whatsoever for the construction of the Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I should have stated to the committee that 
I have interlined in pencil an amendment to this amendment, 
providing for the construction of Cove Creek Dam. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. By whom? 

Mr. McSWALN. By the lessee, under the same general provi- 
sions as provided in the committee amendment. I should have 
ealled that to the attention of the committee, because not being 
told that, the committee was not in possession of the full facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Finally, gentlemen, I submit to 
you that the language of this amendment is relatively new. A 
subcommittee of the Committee on Military Affairs considered 
it some six or eight weeks ago. That committee was charged 
with the duty of drafting Muscle Shoals legislation, and they 
considered a bill very much along the lines of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwarny]. 
Since that time the subcommittee has not considered the pro- 
visions of that legislation, and now it is proposed, without ma- 
ture consideration of it, to submit to the House an amendment 
long and lengthy, involving many things of which I have no 
intimate knowledge; and I venture to say not 10 men on the 
floor of this House to-day have intimate knowledge—it is now 
proposed to submit an amendement of that kind and ask the 
members of the committee to accept it without haying given 
them even the opportunity of mature consideration of its pro- 
visions. Thirty minutes is not sufficient time in which to con- 
sider the language of this amendment. That is my final and 
ultimate objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I regret to find 
myself in so much disagreement with the gentleman from 
Arizona. He is always so eminently fair and so very able that 
I like to be in agreement with him. 

As the gentleman from South Carolina, the author of the 
amendment, has stated, we are at the crossroads. The vote on 
this amendment will determine whether or not Muscle Shoals is 
to be put to work according to the purposes for which it was 
built and be of real benefit to the farmers of this country, or 
shall be diverted from those purposes and go into other hands 
than those which would use it for the benefit of the farmers. 

The gentleman from Arizona says he is opposed to the amend- 
ment because it provides that the board would have to be 
confirmed by the Senate. I think that the board should be 
confirmed by the Senate, and I think if we do not require that 
the board be confirmed by the Senate we run counter to the 
spirit and the intent of the Constitution of the United States 
itself. There is not a single great board set up in the Govern- 
ment to-day the membership of which does not have to be con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, be it the Federal 
Radio Board, the Shipping Board, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, or any of these other great boards. Why, gentlemen, 
even a third-class postmaster has to be confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States. 

As to the objection of the gentleman from Arizona Mr. 
Doveras] that the bill only gives the board six months in which 
to make a lease, that is a mere matter of detail, and if this 
amendment be adopted it will be subject to amendment itself 
and the six months can be changed to provide a different period 
of time. 

With reference to the gentleman’s objection that this amend- 
ment is a new proposition, this amendment is as old as Muscle 
Shoals itself. There is not a thing written in the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina that has not 
been before the Committee on Military Affairs and before the 
Congress ever since the Congress has been considering Muscle 
Shoals. All the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina does is simply to apply and to carry out the principles laid 
down in 1922 by the Committee on Military Affairs for any 
leasing of the Muscle Shoals properties. Those principles came 
to this floor when the Ford offer was considered. They came 
again when the Muscle Shoals inquiry was set up by this House, 
and they came a third time when the joint committee was set 
up by this House, with the concurrence of the Senate. There is 
nothing new in this proposition. The leasing provisions of the 
Underwood bill, which passed the Senate of the United States 
in 1925, were substantially the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. The amendment is merely an 
adherence to the principles laid down by the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ratified by this House for any leasing of 
the properties at Muscle Shoals, and unless we adopt the 
amendment we can look for no fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
a subcommittee was appointed from the Committee on Military 
Affairs to draft an authorization to lease the Muscle Shoals 
property. The gentleman from South Carolina, who now offers 
the proposed substitute, was a member of that subcommittee. I 
wish to say that the gentleman from South Carolina made very 
yaluable contributions in the framing of the plan which has been 
proposed by the Committee on Military Affairs. The subcom- 
mittee sat in session for almost three weeks and worked most 
assiduously in an effort to draft legislation which would enable 
the Government to lease the Muscle Shoals properties on a 
businesslike basis. Bear in mind at all times that we wanted 
to draw an authorization under which the board could nego- 
tiate and execute a lease. At the same time we placed in the 
draft every safeguard which we felt we could place in the legis- 
lation without hampering the board in such a manner that it 
could not execute a lease. The adoption of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Carolina would mean one 
thing, that the board could not execute a lease and that the en- 
actment of legislation along the line of his proposed substitute 
would avail nothing. The board would be impotent to accom- 
plish anything, and the ladies and gentlemen of the House who 
are in favor of making a disposition of this question can only 
vote to reject the proposition of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The proposai of the gentleman provides that regardless of 
circumstances there shall within 10 years be produced 48,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen, and that that amount shall be produced 
annually thereafter. That will make it impossible to negotiate 
a lease, The authorization which is proposed by the committee 
provides that the power there shall be dedicated to fertilizer, 
that the plants adopted to the production of fertilizer on an 
economic basis shall be used for that purpose. That is only one 
example of the extreme to which the proposed substitute goes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REECE. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Did not the American Cyanamid Co. agree 
in its offer to make 48,000 tons of fixed nitrogen? 

Mr. REECE. If there was a market demand for that amount. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mine is the same way. 

Mr. REECE. The Cyanamid proposal provided that when 
there were in storage 2,500 tons of fertilizer they had authority 
to stop and not produce another pound. 

I wish to emphasize again that the adoption of the substitute 
means no disposition of the problem will be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, this McSwain amendment is a 
bona fide offer te all the world that wants to engage in the 
production of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, This amendment 
ought to be adopted by the House. Every man who believes 
that the great plant at Muscle Shoals should be operated for 
the production of fertilizer and for the distribution of the 
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excess power should vote for this amendment. This takes in 
all of the property which the Government has—the nitrate 
plants, the quarries, and the construction of Cove Creek Dam 
by the lessees—in order that the original intent of the national 
defense act shall be carried out. 

My good friend from Tennessee [Mr. Rrrenl stated we could 
not make a lease if this amendment were adopted. We ought’ 
not to want to pass a bill for any lease which is not for the 
We should not want to pass any 
lease or contract through this Congress that would permit com- 
bined capital or the Power Trust to take charge of this plant 
and make no fertilizer but continue their excessive charges for 
the current produced by this Government dam. Yet the gentle- 
man says you could not lease this property under the proposed 
amendment, when we had before the committee an offer from 
the American Cyanamid Co, to make 48,000 tons of fertilizer 
a year. We had a bid that was made to a joint committee of 
this House and the Senate by the 13 associated power groups 
wherein they guaranteed to make 50,000 tons of fertilizer per 
year, and this without Cove Creek Dam being built. Yet my 
friend from Tennessee in the face of these facts asserts that 
such a lease can not be made. 

It is the duty of this Congress to guarantee the rights of all 
the people. It is the duty of every Member of this House to 
unhold the rights of the Government, and instead of a makeshift 
provision, such as the one that was brought in here by the com- 
mittee, you now have a chance to vote for a leasing bill. All of 
you who are against Government ownership now have a chance 
to yote for an honest leasing bill where you will have a chance 
to produce fertilizer and to distribute the excess power at Muscle 
Shoals. 

You have a chance now to vote for this McSwain amendment 
that will keep the Government from being juggled, that will 
keep the taxpayers from being robbed, and will protect the 
farmers of this Republic in so far as the production of nitrates 
at the full capacity of all the organized forces at Muscle Shoals 
is concerned, 

Every man on this floor should vote with his eyes open. We 
who have studied this matter for years, in spite of what my good 
friend the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras] has said, 
know that the principles of this bill have been before us for six 
long years—ever since 1924. Every day in the sessions of the 
committee we have had these same principles with us. This is 
not something new. This is what we agreed on many years ago, 
and my good friend James, who is now in the hospital, helped 
to draft such a provision. 

This is an honest amendment and this lease, if it is carried 
out, will satisfy every man that really wants fertilizer pro- 
duced and wants this dam to be put to use, provided he is in 
favor of leasing to private parties; and instead of this property 
being juggled around so that two or three bidders will have 
different sections of the plant, it all goes to one lessee, so that 
we may have an honest and, I may say, capable and efficient 
management in the production of fertilizer at this plant. I 
thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, the Muscle Shoals-problem has 
been before the House for some dozen years, and it seems much 
longer than that. We have hoped against hope that this prop- 
erty might be disposed of in a manner favorable to the locality 
surrounding the development and yet not unjust to the taxpay- 
ers of the rest of the country. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, through an able subcom- 
mittee, has reported a bill for the leasing of the property. They 
have embodied such requirements and limitations in the bill as 
they thought were justified by existing conditions and still not 
prevent the leasing of the property. 

It is said by many of the friends of the bill who will probably 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
that they wish to lease this property. If this is a genuine wish 
on their part, why are they not willing to give the provisions 
of this leasing bill as prepared by this subcommittee a chance 
to operate? It gives the President a leeway of a year and a 
half in which to make a lease, which is surely none too much 
time. Why should we now adopt an amendment which so 
hampers the provisions of the bill with restrictions as to make 
it impossible, or next to impossible, to lease the properties at all? 

In my judgment, the adoption of this amendment practically 
destroys our efforts to dispose of this problem at this session of 
the Congress. I trust that Members, when they come to vote 
on the amendment, will so vote that this bill, which has been 
carefully prepared, shall not be mutilated here on the floor of 
the House. It is a well considered, well balanced bill, and 
should not be thrown out of balance by restrictions which make 
it impossible to secure a lease of the property under its terms. 

There is a provision in the amendment that the Senate shall 
confirm the members of this board. The original provision, as 
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first drafted by the subcommittee, was that the President should 
lease this property. Of course, it was realized that the Presi- 
dent could not personally look up all the facts and enter into 
all the details of such a lease, though the final responsibility 
was to be his. Therefore it was proposed that a board should 
assist him. This amendment would require that the board, 
-before it can assist the President, shall be confirmed by the 
Senate. It seems to me that this is an unnecessary requirement 
for a board of this character. Too many restrictions will prac- 
tically destroy the work of this subcommittee, and along with 
it any chance of putting through Congress and enacting into 
law a leasing provision under which this property can be leased 
within the required time. 

I am very earnestly in favor of putting this property into 
operation, but I am not in favor of the Government going into 
the power business; and this amendment, as I see it, is the first 
step in that direction, so far as this bill is concerned. 

We have here a leasing provision pure and simple. In my 
judgment it is a good one. We should stick to it and not allow 
it to be amended here on the floor of the House by an amend- 
ment, the effect of which very few members of the committee 

can possibly understand before they are called upon to vote. 

The amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 5 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman has made a very 
positive statement to the effect that if this amendment is 
adopted it will prevent a lease. 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that such an amendment will do 
very much toward preventing a lease. I have in mind, for in- 
stance, the provision with respect to the period of six months 
after an appraisal is made. This is not enough time. There 
are other provisions, such as the one in regard to the amount 
of nitrates required to be manufactured. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will certainly be 
fair enough to concede that many, who have given as thoughtful 
study to this subject as the gentlemen from Connecticut, feel 
it will expedite and insure a better lease of the property. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, it is a matter of opinion. My own opin- 
ion is based upon a somewhat prolonged study of this whole 
matter, and it is that if we tie up the leasing with the restric- 
tions contained in the proposed amendment, we are going to 
make it next to impossible for any lease to be secured. I do 
not wish to see such an unfortunate outcome. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, in answer 
to the objection to this amendment stated by the gentleman from 
Arizona, I think six months is plenty of time after the appraisal 
has been made to negotiate a lease. 

This bill is a better bill than the committee bill. The gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. T1tson] says that the committee 
bill is a good bill. I say that the other is a better bill. I have 
given considerable thought to Muscle Shoals. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trzson} has many other things to think 
about; but he is not supposed to be as familiar with Muscle 
Shoals as some other Members, who have given much time to 
its consideration. 

It has been the policy of Congress, and the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs since 1927, that if this property was leased it 
should be leased as a whole. 

Here on the 27th day of March, 1927, three years ago, is a 
statement made and signed by Mr. James, Mr. WURZBACH, Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT, Mr. Jounson, Mr. Fisuer, Mr. W niehr, and Mr. 
McSwatn, members of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
which they solemnly assert that if the property is leased it 
should be leased as a whole, and never until the committee re- 
ported this bill was there ever a bill providing more than one 
lease of the property. 

Now, my friend says that another objection to the McSwain 
bill is that it provides for too much fertilizer. I appeal to 
you men who represent agricultural districts that there never 
was a time when the soil has been so exhausted by continued 
cropping that the farmers are required and it is absolutely 
necessary for them to use more fertilizer, and they are now 
compelled to buy it at prices fixed by the Fertilizer Trust 
which are twice what they ought to be. I appeal to you who 
represent the agricultural districts to support the McSwain 
bill, because it means real farm relief. You people who live 
a long way from Muscle Shoals will get the benefit of it too. 
Some time ago there was a representative of the Chilean Ni- 
trate Corporation on the stand before one of the committees 
of the House and I made him admit that the price of fertilizer 
made at Muscle Shoals would control the price of all the 
fertilizer used by the farmers. If you live in Maine or Cali- 
fornia you are going to get the benefit just as much as we who 
live in Alabama, Tennessee, or Georgia. 
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You men who live in the cities should want to aid agricul- 
ture because it is the basic industry. Men who live in the 
city used to be opposed to good roads in the country. I re- 
member in 1916 many of the Members of the House who 
represented city districts voted against national aid to roads, 
but to-day they know that if good roads benefit the farmer it 
benefits the city, and they all vote for national aid to roads, 
and for the same reason you who represent city districts ought 
to be vitally interested in agriculture. 

If it were not for agriculture there would be no Chicago, 
and no St. Louis. What benefits agriculture benefits the city. 
I appeal to all you people to support the McSwain bill because 
I fully realize that it means more and will carry out the real 
purposes for which this great project at Muscle Shoals was 
created. If they can not lease it at a certain time let the 
Government operate it. As provided in the McSwain bill, I 
will vote for this amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. I yield. 

Mr. MoSWAIN. If this amendment is approved, it will be 
open to corrections and minor defects and objections that may 
be raised. 

Mr. ALMON. Certainly; they can offer amendments. They 
can amend it by allowing the President to appoint the apprais- 
ers, and next December let the President appoint the board. 
That would give six months to make the appraisement. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When we get back into the House, and before the vote on final 
passage, I will offer a motion to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with instructions to report an 
amendment providing for Government operation substantialiy 
as provided in the Senate bill in the event leases are not made 
in the time stipulated in the bill, except that my motion 
directs an amendment providing for the operation of the plants 
by the Government for the manufacture of fertilizer and that 
it be sold to the farmers at cost of production. It strikes 
out that provision of the Senate bill providing for operation 
for experimental purposes and makes provision, as I have said, 
for the manufacture of fertilizer by the Government and that 
to be sold to the farmers at cost of production. It also differs 
from the Senate bill in that it authorizes and directs the Secre- 
aie) War not only to build Cove Creek Dam but also Dam 

0. 

However, if Speaker LonewortH rules as Chairman Mares did 
to-day, my motion will be ruled out on a point of order for the 
reason that this is a leasing bill, and my amendment makes 
provision for Government operation in the event the leasing 
board fails to make leases within the time fixed in the bill. 
However, the provision of my motion to recommit can be added 
by the conference committee. 

My motion to recommit is as follows: I move to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs with instruction 
to report the bill back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: 


Section 1. If the board shall have not executed and delivered a lease 
within the time herein specified, and subject to the terms herein set 
forth, then in that event only shall the following provision with refer- 
ence to the operation of the Muscle Shoals property by the board as 
herein provided become effective, but in such event the said board shall 
proceed to execute the powers and directions hereinafter conferred. 

That for the purpose of maintaining and operating the properties now 
owned by the United States in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala., in the 
interest of the national defense and for agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment, and to aid vavigation and the control of destructive flood waters 
in the Tennessee River and Mississippi River Basins, there is hereby 
created a body corporate by the name of the “ Muscle Shoals Corporation 
of the United States” (hereinafter referred to as the corporation). 
The board of directors first appointed shall be deemed the incorporators 
and the incorporation shall be held to have been effected from the date 
of the first meeting of the board. This act may be cited as the “ Muscle 
Shoals act of 1929.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the board) shall be composed of three members, not more 
than two of whom shall be members of the same political party, to be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The board shall organize by electing a chairman, vice chairman, 
and other officers, agents, and employees, and shall proceed to carry out 
the provisions of this act. 

(b) The terms of office of the members first taking office after the 
approval of this act shall expire as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination, one at the end of the second year, one at the end 
of the fourth year, and one at the end of the sixth year, after the date 
of approval of this act. A successor to a member of the board shall be 
appointed in the same manner as the original members and shall have 
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a term of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed, 

(e) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 

` prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(d) Vacancies in the board so long as there shall be two members in 
office shall not impair the powers of the board to execute the functions 
of the corporation, and two of the members in office shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of the business of the board. 

(e) Each of the members of the board shall be a citizen of the 
United States and shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per day 
for each day that he shall be actually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board, to be paid by the corporation as current ex- 
penses, not to exceed, however, 150 days for the first year after the date 
of the approval of this act, and not to exceed 100 days in any year 
thereafter. Members of the board shall be reimbursed by the corpora- 
tion for actual expenses (including traveling and subsistence expenses) 
incurred by them while in the performance of the duties vested in the 
board by this act. 

(f) No director shall have any financial interest in any public-utility 
corporation engaged in the business of distributing and selling power to 
the publie nor in any corporation engaged in the manufacture, selling, or 
distribution of fixed nitrogen, or any ingredients thereof, nor shall any 
member have any interest in any business that may be adversely affected 
by the success of the Muscle Shoals project as a producer of concen- 
trated fertilizers. j 

(g) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the cor- 
poration. 

(h) All members of the board shall be persons that profess a belief 
in the feasibility and wisdom, having in view the national defense and 
the encouragement of interstate commerce, of producing fixed nitrogen 
under this act of such kinds and at such prices as te induce the reason- 
able expectation that the farmers will buy said products, and that by 
reason thereof the corporation may be a self-sustaining and continuing 
success. 

Sec. 3. (a) The chief executive officer of the corporation shall be a 
general manager, who shall be responsible to the board for the efficient 
conduct of the business of the corporation. The board shall appoint the 
general manager, and shall select a man for such appointment who has 
demonstrated his capacity as a business executive. The general man- 
ager shall be appointed to hold office for 10 years, but he may be 
removed by the board for cause, and his term of office shall end upon 
repeal of this act, or by amendment thereof expressly providing for the 
termination of his office. Should the office of general manager become 
yacant for any reason, the board shall appoint his successor as herein 
provided, 

(b) The general manager shall appoint, with the advice and consent 
of the board, two assistant managers, who shall be responsible to him, 
and through him to the board. One of the assistant managers shall be 
a man possessed of knowledge, training, and experience to render him 
competent and expert in the production of fixed nitrogen. The other 
assistant manager shall be a man trained and experienced in the field 
of production and distribution of hydroelectric power. The general 
manager may at any time for cause remove any assistant manager and 
appoint his successor, as above provided. He shall immediately there- 
after make a report of such action to the board, giving in detail the 
reason therefor. He shall employ, with the approval of the board, all 
other agents, clerks, attorneys, employees, and laborers. 

(c) The combined salaries of the general manager and the assistant 
managers shall not exceed the sum of $50,000 per annum, to be appor- 
tioned and fixed by the board. 

Sec. 4. Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, the 
corporation— 

(a) Shall have succession in its corporate name. 

(b) May sue and be sued in its corporate name, but only for the 
enforcement of contracts and the defense of property. 

(e) May adopt and use a corporate seal, which sball be judicially 
noticed. 

(d) May make contracts, but only as herein authorized. 

(e) May adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws. 

(f) May purchase or lease and hold such personal property as it 
deems necessary or convenient in the transaction of its business, and 
may dispose of any such personal property held by it. 

(g) May appoint such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
are necessary for the transaction of its business, fix their compensa- 
tion, define generally their duties, require bonds of them and fix the 
penalties thereof, and dismiss at pleasure any such officer, employee, 
attorney, or agent, and provide a system of organization to fix responsi- 
bility and promote efficiency. 

(h) The board shall require that the general manager and the two 
assistant managers, the secretary and the treasurer, the bookkeeper or 
bookkeepers, and such other administrative and executive officers as the 
board may see fit to include, shall execute and file before entering upon 
their several offices good and sufficient surety bonds, in such amount 
and with such surety as the board shall approve. 
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(i) Shall have all such powers as may be necessary or appropriate 
for the exercise of the powers herein specifically conferred upon the 
corporation, including the right to exercise the power of eminent 
domain. 

Sec. 5. The board is hereby authorized and directed 

(a) To operate existing plants at or near Muscle Shoals for the 
manufacture of fertilizer and sell the same to the farmers at cost of 
production, 

(b) The board shall have power to request the assistance and advice 
of any officer, agent, or employee of any executive department or of any 
independent office of the United States, to enable the corporation the 
better to carry out its powers successfully, and the President shall, if in 
his opinion the public interest, service, and economy so require, direct 
that such assistance, advice, and service be rendered to the corpora- 
tion, and any individual that may be by the President directed to render 
such assistance, advice, and service shall be thereafter subject to the 
orders, rules, and regulations of the board and of the general manager. 

(c) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy to manufacture for and sell at cost to the United States 
explosives or their nitrogenous content. 

(d) Upon the requisition of the Secretary of War the corporation 
shall allot and deliver without charge to the War Department so much 
power as shall be necessary in the judgment of said department for use 
in operation of all locks, lifts, or other facilities in aid of navigation. 

(e) To produce, distribute, and sell electric power, as herein particu- 
larly specified. 

(f) No products of the corporation shall be sold for use outside of the 
United States, her Territories and possessions, except to the United 
States Government for the use of its Army and Navy or to its allies in 
case of war. 

Sec. 6. In order to enable the corporation to exercise the powers 
vested in it by this act— 

(a) The exclusive use, possession, and control of the United States 
nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located, respectively, at Sheffield, Ala., and 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., together with all real estate and buildings con- 
nected therewith, all tools and machinery, equipment, accessories, and 
materials belonging thereto, and all laboratories and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto; the fixed-nitrogen research laboratory, the Waco 
limestone quarry, in Alabama, and Dam No. 2, located at Muscle Shoals, 
its power house, and all hydroelectric and operating appurtenances 
(except the locks), and all machinery, lands, and buildings in connection 
therewith, and all appurtenances thereof are hereby entrusted to the 
corporation for the purposes of this act. 

(b) The President of the United States is authorized to provide for 
the transfer to the corporation of the use, possession, and control of 
such other real or personal property of the United States as he may from 
time to time deem necessary and proper for the purposes of the cor- 
poration as herein stated. 

Sec. 7. (a) The corperation shall maintain its principal office in the 
immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Ala. The corporation shall be 
held to be an inhabitant and resident of the northern judicial district of 
Alabama within the meaning of the laws of the United States relating to 
venue of civil suits. 

(b) The corporation shall at all times maintain complete and ac- 
curate books of accounts. 

Sec. 8. (a) The board shall file with the President and with the 
Congress, in December of each year, a financial statement and a com- 
plete report as to the business of the corporation covering the preceding 
fiscal year. This report shall include the total number of employees and 
the names, salaries, and duties of those receiving compensation at the 
rate of more than $2,500 a year. 

(b) The board shall require a careful and scrutinizing audit and 
accounting by the General Accounting Office during each governmental 
fiscal year of operation under this act, and said audit shall be open to 
inspection to the public at all times and copies thereof shall be filed 
in the principal office of the Muscle Shoals Corporation at Muscle 
Shoals in the State of Alabama. Once during each fiscal year the 
President of the United States shall have power, and it shall be his 
duty, upon the written request of at least two members of the board. 
to appoint a firm of certified public accountants of his own choice and 
selection which shall have free and open access to all books, accounts, 
plants, warehouses, offices, and all other places, and records, belonging 
to or under the control of or used by the corporation in connection 
with the business authorized by this act. And the expenses of such 
audit so directed by the President shall be paid by the board and 
charged as part of the operating expenses of the corporation. 

Sec. 9. The board is hereby empowered and authorized to sell the 
surplus power not used in its operations and for operation of locks and 
other works generated at said steam plant and said dam to States, 
counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or individuals, ac- 
cording to the policies hereinafter set forth, and to carry out said au- 
thority the board is authorized to enter into contracts for such sale 
for a term not exceeding 10 years, and in the sale of such current by the 
board it shall give preference to States, counties, or municipalities pur- 
chasing said current for distribution to citizens and customers. 
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Sec. 10. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
distribute the surplus power generated at Muscle Shoals equitably 
among the States within transmission distance of Muscle Shoals. 

Src. 11. In order to place the board upon a fair basis for making such 
contracts and for receiving bids for the sale of such power it is hereby ex- 
pressly authorized, either from appropriations made by Congress or from 
funds secured from the sale of such power to construct, lease, or authorize 
the construction of transmission lines within transmission distance in 
any direction from said Dam No. 2 and said steam plant: Provided, 
That if any State, county, municipality, or other public or cooperative 
organization of citizens or farmers, not organized or doing business for 
profit, but for the purpose of supplying electricity to its own citizens 
or members, or any two or more of such municipalities or organizations, 
shall construct or agreé to construct a transmission line to Muscle 
Shoals, the board is hereby authorized and directed to contract with 
such State, county, municipality, or other organization, or two or more 
of them, for the sale of electricity for a term not exceeding 30 years, 
and in any such case the board shall give to such State, county, munici- 
pality, or other organization ample time to fully comply with any local 
law now in existence or hereafter enacted providing for the necessary 
legal authority for such State, county, municipality, or other organiza- 
tion to contract with the board for such power: And provided further, 
That any surplus power not so sold as above provided to States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, or other said organizations, before the board shall 
sell the same to any person or corporation engaged in the distribution 
and resale of electricity for profit, it shall require said person or cor- 
poration to agree that any resale of such electric power by said person 
or corporation shall be sold to the ultimate consumer of such electric 
power at a price that shall not exceed an amount fixed as reasonable, 
just, and fair by the Federal Power Commission; and in case of any 
such sale if an amount is charged the ultimate consumer which is in 
excess of the price so deemed to be just, reasonable, and fair by the 
Federal Power Commission, the contract for such sale between the 
board and such distributor of electricity shall be declared null and void 
and the same shall be canceled by the board. 

Sec. 12. Five per cent of the gross proceeds received by the board for 
the sale of power generated at Dam No. 2, or from the steam plant 
located in that vicinity, or from any other steam plant hereafter con- 
structed in the State of Alabama, shall be paid to the State of Alabama; 
and 5 per cent of the gross proceeds from the sale of power generated 
at Cove Creek Dam, hereinafter provided for, shall be paid to the State 
of Tennessee. Upon the completion of said Cove Creek Dam the board 
shall ascertain how much excess power is thereby generated at Dam 
No. 2, and from the gross proceeds of the sale of such excess power 
2%, per cent shall be paid to the State of Alabama and 2½ per cent to 
the State of Tennessee. In ascertaining the gross proceeds from the 
sale of such power upon which a percentage is paid to the States of 
Alabama and Tennessee the board shall not take into consideration the 
proceeds of any power sold to the Government of the United States, or 
any department of the Government of the United States used in the 
operation of any locks on the Tennessee River, or for any experimental 
purpose, or for the manufacture of fertilizer or any of the ingredients 
thereof, or for any other governmental purpose. The net proceeds 
derived by the board from the sale of power and any of the products 
manufactured by the corporation, after deducting the cost of operation, 
maintenance, depreciation, and an amount deemed by the board as nec- 
essary to withhold as operating capital, shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States at the end of each calendar year. 

Sec, 13. The Secretary of War is hereby empowered and directed to 
complete Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., and the steam plant at 
nitrate plant No. 2, in the vicinity of Muscle Shoals, by installing in 
Dam, No. 2 the additional power units according to the plans and 
specifications of said dam, and the additional power unit in the steam 
plant at nitrate plant No, 2: Provided, That the Secretary of War 
shall not install the additional power unit in said steam plant until, 
after investigation, he shall be satisfied that the foundation of said 
steam plant is sufficiently stable or has been made sufficiently stable to 
sustain the additional weight made necessary by such installation. 

Sec. 14. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Government to 
utilize the Muscle Shoals properties for the manufacture of fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients for agricultural purposes in time of peace. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
complete the construction of Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River, near 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with the report, submitted in House 
Document No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, except that the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, make such modifications in 
the plans presented in such report as he may deem advisable in the 
interest of power or navigation. When said Dam No. 3 has been com- 
pleted, the possession, use, and control thereof shall be intrusted to the 
corporation for use and operation in connection with the general 
Muscle Shoals project and for the promotion of flood control and navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River. In order to carry out the provisions of 
this section the Secretary of War shall have the same power and au- 
thority with respect to Dam No. 3-as are conferred upon him by sec- 
tion 17 with respect to Cove Creek Dam, 
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Sec. 16. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized, with appropria- 
tions hereafter to be made available by the Congress, to construct, 
either directly or by contract to the lowest responsible bidder, after due 
advertisement, a dam in and across Clinch River in the State of Ten- 
nessee, which has by long usage become known and designated as the 
Cove Creek Dam, according to the latest and most approved designs of 
the Chief of Engineers, including its power house and hydroelectric 
installations and equipment for the generation of at least 200,000 
horsepower, in order that the waters of the said Clinch River may be 
impounded and stored above said dam for the purpose of increasing and 
regulating the flow of the Clinch River and the Tennessee River below, 
so that the maximum amount of primary power may be developed at 
Dam No. 2 and at any and all other dams below the said Cove Creek 
Dan. 

Sec. 17. In order to enable and empower the Secretary of War to 
carry out the authority hereby conferred, in the most economical and 
efficient manner, he is hereby authorized and empowered in the exercise 
of the powers of national defense in aid of navigation, and in the 
control of the flood waters of the Tennessee and Mississippi Rivers, 
constituting channels of interstate commerce, to exercise the right of 
eminent domain and to condemn all lands, easements, rights of way, 
and other area necessary in order to obtain a site for said Cove Creek 
Dam, and the flowage rights for the reservoir of water above said dam 
and to negotiate and conclude contracts with States, counties, munici- 
palities, and all State agencies and with railroads, railroad corpora- 
tions, common carriers, and all public utility commissions and any 
other person, firm, or corporation, for the relocation of railroad tracks, 
highways, highway bridges, mills, ferries, electric-light plants, and any 
and all other properties, enterprises, and projects whose removal may 
be necessary in order to carry out the provisions of this act. When 
said Coye Creek Dam and transportation facilities and power house 
shall have been completed, the possession, use, and control thereof shall 
be intrusted to the corporation for use and operation in connection 
with the general Muscle Shoals project and to promote flood contro! and 
navigation in the Tennessee River and in the Clinch River, 

Sec. 18. The corporation, as an instrumentality and agency of the 
Government of the United States for the purpose of executing its con- 
stitutional powers, shall have access to the Patent Office of the United 
States for the purpose of studying, ascertaining, and copying all meth- 
ods, formule, and scientific information (not including access to pend- 
ing applications for patents) necessary to enable the corporation to use 
and employ the most efficacious and economical process for the produc- 
tion of fixed nitrogen, or any essential ingredient thereof, and any pat- 
entee whose patent rights may have been thus in any way copied, used, 
or employed by the exercise of this authority by the corporation shall 
have as the exclusive remedy of a cause of action to be instituted and 
prosecuted on the equity side of the appropriate district court of the 
United States for the recovery of reasonable compensation. The Com- 
missioner of Patents shall furnish to the corporation, at its request 
and without payment of fees, copies of documents on file in his office. 

Sec. 19. The Government of the United States hereby reserves the 
right, in case of war or national emergency declared by Congress, to 
take possession of all or any part of the property described or referred 
to in this act for the purpose of manufacturing explosives or for other 
war purposes; but, if this right is exercised by the Government, it 
shall pay the reasonable and fair damages that may be suffered by any 
party whose contract for the purchase of electric power or fixed nitro- 
gen or its ingredients is hereby violated, after the amount of the dam- 
ages have been fixed by the United States Court of Claims in proceedings 
instituted and conducted for that purpose under rules prescribed by the 
court. 

Sec. 20. (a) All general penal statutes relating to the larceny, em- 
bezzlement, conversion, or to the improper handling, retention, use, or 
disposal of public moneys or property of the United States, shall apply 
to the moneys and property of the corporation and to moneys and 
properties of the United States intrusted to the corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to defraud the corporation, or to 
deceive any director or officer of the corporation or any officer or 
employee of the United States (1) makes any false entry in any book 
of the corporation, or (2) makes any false report or statement for 
the corporation, shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any compensation, rebate, or 
reward, or shall enter into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud the corporation or wrong- 
fully and unlawfully to defeat its purposes, shall, on conyiction thereof, 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both. 

Sec, 21. In order that the board may not be delayed in carrying out 
the program authorized herein the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for that purpose from the Treasury of the 
United States, of which not to exceed $2,000,000 shall be made avail- 
able with which to begin construction of Cove Creek Dam and 
$2,000,000 with which to begin construction of Dam No. 3. 

Sec. 22. That all apprepriations necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act are hereby authorized, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the crucial hour has arrived. The question is now 
before the committee, and I am going to address my remarks 
to the Democrats, as to whether they want the leasing propo- 
sition at this session of Congress, or not. The amendment now 
under consideration spells absolutely no lease of these proper- 
ties. It was bottomed on the idea that if no lease would be 
entered into, the board would operate the plant. There are 
provisions in this amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina IMr. McSwatn], and there may be only a half 
dozen Members in the House acquainted with the provisions, 
which the author of the bill admits in the statement just made, 
should be changed by amendment. That admits its imperfection. 
If this amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina should 
be adopted, no private capital will seek investment under any 
lease, because private capital will not permit a nosy govern- 
mental agency to supervise the salaries that it pays to its officers 
and clerks, and allow it to determine the price at which the 
fertilizer shall be sold, or the character of the fertilizer to be 
manufactured. 

It is conceded by those who have studied this whole propo- 
sition, that the subcommittee has presented to the House a 
reasonable proposition of leasing. If gentlemen are in favor of 
leasing under favorable limitations which safeguard the interest 
of the public and provide utilization of the two nitrate plants, 
Nos. 1 and 2, for the manufacture of fertilizer, with the super- 
vising authority of a board, which, in case the lessee does not 
manufacture the maximum amount, shall call the lessee to 
account; then they should vote for the House bill. 

Capital, with the reputation broadcast throughout the coun- 
try by the business men who did business with the Government 
during the war, will not hear to any Government agency super- 
vising the performance of their work. To adopt the McSwain 
amendment spells nil so far as the leasing proposition is con- 
cerned. We have labored long in presenting to you a reason- 
able proposition. Most of the delegation from Tennessee who 
have studied our proposal agree that it is the most workable 
proposal that has ever been presented to the Congress. We 
are all agreed that a legislative lease, as provided in the 
Madden-Wright bill, is impossible. We are now providing a 
means whereby with good prospects leases will be entered into 
before December 1, 1931. You are now called upon to vote for 
a proposition that only a few know anything about, and which 
provides for a supervising nosing board to look after the de- 
tails and the minor activities of the lessee, and if you adopt 
such a policy you will not find anybody in the business world 
who will enter into such a lease. 

The crucial hour has arrived, as I said in the beginning. Do 
you want a lease to be entered into with limitations that safe- 
guard the interest of the people, which provides that the surplus 
power, if it is not utilized in the manufacture of fertilizer, shall 
be subject to the call and demand of municipalities, that are to 
be charged a rate to be levied by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion? It safeguards the matter so that the surplus power can 
not be leased to any power-distributing corporation, except for 
a period of 10 years, and then always subject to the right of call 
by municipalities and States, which have the prior right to use 
it on terms to be fixed by the Federal Power Commission. 
Under those circumstances who can say with candor that the 
bill we reported is in the interest of the Power Trust? It is in 
the interest of the manufacture of fertilizer for the benefit of 
the Government and the people of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain] in the nature of a substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McSwatn) there were—ayes 87, noes 104. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. McSwain 
and Mr. STAFFORD to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
95, noes 122. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. HILL of Alabama: Page 21, line 8, after the word 
“appoint,” insert the words “by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate.” 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the amendment proposed simply provides that the 
board set up in the bill for the leasing of the Muscle Shoals 
properties shall be appointed by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. We are dealing here with the disposition 
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of $150,000,000 worth of Government properties. We are deal- 
ing here with a matter which, in the judgment of many of us, 
is the most important that could come before the Congress from 
the standpoint of real farm relief to the fertilizer-using States 
of the country. We are dealing with a matter which the debate 
upon the floor has shown to be one of tremendous importance 
so far as the generation and distribution of hydroelectric 
power in the country is concerned. We are dealing with a 
matter of vital importance to the national defense of the 
country. The big plant at Muscle Shoals, if operated to its 
full capacity, can produce an amount of nitrogen to meet the 
requirements of ammunition for 1,500,000 men. Muscle Shoals 
was built primarily as a national-defense project. Members of 
the House will recall that during the World War. we had to use 
nearly one-third of our merchant marine to bring to this coun- 
try from Chile the nitrate necessary to supply the munitions 
of war for our armies in France. The first naval battle of the 
World War was fought off the coast of Chile, when British 
battleships intercepted German cruisers sent to Chile to block 
the exportation of nitrate from Chile for the Allies. 

And so we are dealing this afternoon with a matter of tre- 
mendous importance to the country in many different particu- 
lars. Why should we depart from the precedents of the past? 
Why should we depart from the policies of the past, and not 
reat that this board be confirmed by the Senate of the United 

ates? 

The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, who 
are primarily charged with the administration of our national 
defense act, haye to be confirmed by the Senate. Why should 
not this board be confirmed by the Senate? As I suggested 
earlier in the day in a discussion on another amendment, ap- 
pointments to practically every great board or administrative 
body set up by the Government have to be confirmed by the 
Senate. That is the case with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Farm Relief Board. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. May I have five additional minutes? 
I will modify my request to three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama, Every great body set up by this 
great Government with a few exceptions has to be confirmed by 
the Senate of the United States. Even a cadet graduating 
from West Point or a midshipman graduating from the Naval 
Academy before being commissioned as an officer in the Army 
or Navy has to be confirmed by the United States Senate, and 
even a third-class postmaster has to be confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States. The fathers of our Government, in so 
far as it was within human foresight to foresee future events, 
provided in the Constitution of the United States that in the 
selection of administrative and executive officers the officials 
appointed should be confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States. When we require that confirmation we simply give 
greater assurance that the purposes and intents of the Congress 
will be carried out 

Why should we to-day single out this board and depart from 
all precedents? The principle that important administrative 
officers of the Government should be confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States is laid deep in the very genius of our Goy- 
ernment. We must not forget that we turn all these great 
properties into the hands of this board, and we cut all strings 
and authorize and direct this board to let these properties go, 
and go beyond reclaim, for a period of some 50 years. 

Gentlemen may say that it will bring about delay to require 
that this board be confirmed by the Senate. Well, gentlemen, 
the minute the President appoints this board it can do just what 
the Farm Relief Board did before the confirmation of its mem- 
bers. It can go to work. It can negotiate for these leases for 
these properties, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. May I have one more minute? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Under the provisions of this bill the 
board is giyen until December 1, 1931, in which to lease these 
properties, We know here to-day that there is to be a special 
session of the Senate following this session, and an opportunity 
will there be given for the consideration and confirmation of 
this board if this bill becomes a law during this session of 
Congress. And if for any reason the board should not be con- 
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firmed at that time, next December the Congress meets again 
in regular session. I say to you to-day that a man who can not 
get the confirmation of the Senate has no business being on this 
board. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed in 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I object. It was announced 
on the floor yesterday that there was no disposition to restrict 
discussion, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am going to try to expedite business. 
Do the Members on the gentleman's side wish to see this bill 
go through to-day or not? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do not care if it never goes through. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments thereto close in eight 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express 
appreciation to those gentlemen from Wisconsin who were kind 
enough to support the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, and which amendment represented the views 
of many living near the property the subject of this legislation. 
Both that amendment and the pending amendment are very 
important. I am grateful, also, to other Members on the 
majority side, and especially two Members from the State of 
Minnesota, who were found standing when the vote was taken. 

When we were legislating for Boulder Dam I recall that the 
House very properly gave sympathetic consideration to the 
wishes of a majority of those who were directly affected by 
that bill, and approved a plan for building Boulder Dam which 
many, including the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson], 
now voice serious opposition to. The gentleman from Connecti- 
eut voted for the Government to construct Boulder Dam at a 
cost approximating $160,000,000. When the House now comes to 
pass on amendments to the pending bill, in which our section 
is so vitally interested, I hope the Members will feel that this 
aisle should not divide the yote. [Applause.] 

I have no criticism to offer of those Members who served on 
the subcommittee which prepared this bill. With one of the 
Members, namely, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Dove.as], 
I have several times discussed many details of the pending 
amendment and have found him always considerate, frank, 
and helpful. I do not question that the members of this sub- 
committee approached the subject in an open spirit, and I hope 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TussoN] may be able to do 
likewise. 

There are a few Members in favor of the bill as reported by 
the committee who seem to think that its merits can be shown 
by a mere personal declaration. Certainly a bill of this impor- 
tance should not receive the support of anyone unless facts sub- 
mitted clearly show that it is entitled to their support. Who 
here can answer the argument just made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] in support of the pending amendment, 
which seeks to require confirmation by the Senate of the Presi- 
dent’s appointees on the leasing board? The discussion of the 
bill clearly shows that the leasing board has the power to make 
this bill a success or a failure. The board is vested with au- 
thority to find that the properties at Muscle Shoals are not eco- 
nomically adapted for the making of fertilizers, and if they 
should so declare, then no lease is required to be made for the 
production of fertilizers at Muscle Shoals. Will anyone deny 
that a board vested with such broad authority should not be 
confirmed by the Senate? Only one member on the board is 
required by the terms of the pending bill to represent agricul- 
ture, and yet any two members of the board can determine that 
the property at Muscle Shoals is not adapted to the production 
of fertilizer, and thereby refuse to require the property to be so 
used. The House should understand that legislation which vests 
in any board authority to prevent the Muscle Shoals plant from 
being used to produce fertilizer can never be passed by the 
present Congress without requiring that the members appointed 
on that board shall be confirmed by the Senate. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OLIVE] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, originally it was the idea 
of members of the subcommittee to vest the power of making 
this lease in the President. The subcommittee wanted to charge 
the President with full responsibility, but, the subcommittee 
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came to the conclusion that the President had too many arduous 
duties to permit him to give consideration to the minute details 
of this proposition. Also, the committee felt that it was rot fair 
to give this authority to some Army officer who would be 
called upon to virtually make the lease in case the President 
was vested with this power. So, the subcommittee decided to 
leave it to be determined by three citizens to be selected by the 
President. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] who has such 
persuasive power on matters pertaining to appropriations, in 
his address to-day said he was not one who believed the Presi- 
dent would not do his full duty in trying to carry out the 
principles and directions of the House in making a lease that 
would see that fertilizer was manufactured. To haye the three 
members confirmed by the Senate spells delay. The members 
of the subcommittee who are from the South wanted this lease 
entered into as soon as possible, and I am hopeful that at this 
Congress some legislation may be passed by both Houses that 
will result in some affirmative action, but everyone knows that 
if this board is to be confirmed by the Senate it spells delay, 
and no lease will be entered into until long after the regular 
session in December. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at this time. 

Now, it was the idea of the subcommittee to charge the Presi- 
dent with responsibility, not only with the appointment of this 
board but with the approval of any lease that is agreed upon 
by the three members of the board. The subcommittee wanted 
the President charged with full responsibility, The gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] had the courage of his convictions 
to speak out and say that he had faith in the President that 
he would not do anything that would not seek the fulfillment of 
the pledges of Congress. I think every Member of this House 
should carry the thought with him of having confidence in the 
President that he will appoint high-grade men and not poli- 
ticians to this board. As I said before the Rules Committee, 
I do not care whether the President appoints Democrats or 
Republicans, or members of any other political organization, 
but I want two of them at least to be men of eminent business 
character who will be qualified to enter into a good business 
lease that will safeguard the interests of the Government, and 
also provide for the manufacture of fertilizer as is provided 
in this bill. , 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HILL of Alabama) there were—ayes 68, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, from the earth’s resources is derived all the wealth of the 
world. Without the use of these resources of nature, mankind 
can not enjoy the happiness which is his right, and in fact with- 
out the opportunity to use the natural resources man could not 
live at all, 

Notwithstanding the absolute necessity of the earth's re- 
sources for human happiness and for eyen the continuance of 
human existence, many of the natural resources of the United 
States have been shamefully allowed to be taken and monopo- 
lized by the few for their own profit, so that the people as a 
whole have been robbed of the benefits which the Creator in- 
tended for the equal advantage and benefit of all men. 

At the present time there is a further active and determined 
effort by the special-privilege seekers to get for their own ad- 
vantage possession and control of the great and valuable water 
power, which is the property of all the people of the United 
States, and the benefits of which rightfully belong in common to 
all of the people. 

We have before us to-day a proposal to turn over to private 
persons the great and valuable water power at Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. It is one of the most important subjects before the 
American people to-day. 

Because of the loss of the opportunity to have lower prices 
for electricity, which under public operation would be pos- 
sible, this proposal is exceedingly important to the people liy- 
ing anywhere within hundreds of miles from Muscle Shoals, 
who could be supplied with electric current fronr the Muscle 
Shoals power house. Far more important still is it, however, 
because of the very harmful effect which would surely be 
caused by adopting the policy of giving to a few for their 
private profit the great and valuable resources which belong 
to all the people and who should benefit from them equally. 

We hear men constantly shouting their desire to serve the 
people and to see that they get justice, but then when a 
specific, definite proposition comes before Congress they vote 
to give the valuable rights of the people into the hands and 
control of a few private persons. The justice and individual 
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liberty urged by Jefferson are not promoted by scraping and 
bowing before the possessors of great wealth, and while kow- 
towing to them, giving solemn assurances that the representa- 
tives of the people would not think of having the public operate 
and manage the public's property for public benefit. 

We hear loud and labored speeches about the importance 
and righteousness of encouraging private initiative. My friends, 
private initiative has its proper field, its right place. I, too, 
believe in private industry in its proper place, 

Private persons may very properly, and for the best interests 
of society, engage in any industry or business when it is pos- 
sible for other persons to engage in like industry or business— 
that is, when competition is possible. In an industry or busi- 
ness of that kind, those who buy the products of the industry 
are protected against unreasonable demands or prices for such 
goods or service by one producer or dealer for the reason that 
others in the same business desiring to sell their products or 
goods will offer to sell for less than the person who asks an 
‘unreasonable price. 

There is, however, only one Muscle Shoals, one sufficient water 
power to serve millions of people living within hundreds of miles 
of the shoals. There is only one Boulder Dam to serye millions 
of people, and there is only one Niagara Falls to serve millions 
of people living within an area of hundreds of square miles. 
So it is with other water power throughout the United States. 

If private persons are given control of the people’s water 
power, will they not try in every way to make great profits? 
They will do so as surely as they are given the opportunity. 
Oh, but they tell us we can regulate them. Everybody knows 
that private persons who have been given control of water power 
or other monopolies will resist and fight any regulation which 
they think will reduce their profits. That is the way in which 
human nature acts, 

To show the advantage of public ownership and operation as 
against private operation from the standpoint of the people, let 
me call attention to some very important facts which are shown 
by official records. 

Throughout the United States to-day the average rate paid 
for electric current for the home is 74% cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Since 1910 the Government of the Province of Ontario has con- 
trolled and managed the Canadian part of Niagara Falls. When 
the Ontario government began to control and manage the water 
power the people of Ontario were paying the private companies 
9.3 cents per kilowatt-hour for electricity. To-day the people 
of the 268 cities and towns of Ontario served by the government 
plant get their power for 114 cents per kilowatt-hour. These 
are very important facts, and yet it would seem that they 
receive little consideration from those in official positions who 
glibly talk about handing the people’s great and valuable water- 
power rights to a few men, to be used for the purpose of making 
profits for the few. I would call attention to the fact that the 
pending bill guarantees to the proposed private operator of 
Muscle Shoals 8 per cent on the money it invests and provides 
also for the allowance of 6 per cent on each turnover, which 
would mean about 30 per cent in each year. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROSSER. Les. 

Mr. SNELL. Could the gentleman tell us what proportion 
of that is used for power purposes and what proportion is used 
for lighting purposes? 

Mr. CROSSER. The information I have given refers to elec- 
tricity used in the home—for domestic purposes. I shall also 
call attention to the prices paid for electricity used for power 
purposes, Lest it be claimed that for some reason similar re- 
sults could not be obtained by public ownership, operation, and 
management in the United States, let me call attention to the 
fact that in Tacoma, Wash., where water power is operated 
and managed by the city, the rate to the domestic consumer is 
1.3 cents per kilowatt-hour as against 7144 cents, which is the 
average price charged for electricity by private companies 
throughout the United States. Does that mean nothing to the 
membership of this House? Shall we then sit idly by and see 
the great natural resources of the country parceled out to a few 
men who are able to frighten the representatives of the Ameri- 
ean people by calling them names and saying that they are 
socialists? Let me say that the men who fully understand 
what is involved here and who understand the principles of 
economies can not be frightened or bullied by having names 
hurled at them, 

Mr. Chairman, something has been said as to whether Muscle 
Shoals is to be devoted to the production of electricity for power 
and light or for the production of fertilizer. What is important 
is not so much what particular use is to be made of the power. 
What should disturb us very much is the injustice, the indecency, 
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the political immorality of the proposal to hand over to a few 


men property of the American people, which is exceedingly. 


valuable, so that they may exploit the American people. And 
yet Members of Congress will vote to do that very thing, because 
they are afraid to be called advocates of public ownership. 
[Applause.] 

Oh, my friends, if you will read history you will find that in 
ancient Rome, when they had the most advanced civilization 
then existing in the world, there were many of the same kind 
of people as we now have and who were always insisting upon 
giving special privileges to the influential few. There were men, 
too, in ancient Rome who were continually calling men offensive 
names when they insisted that public property should be oper- 
ated and managed for the benefit of the public. Those defenders 
of special privilege in ancient Rome, who resorted to abuse and 
the calling of offensive names to support their weak cause, 
actually succeeded in having the city fire department controlled 
and operated by private persons so that “private industry 
might be encouraged.” [Laughter.] Then when anybody hap- 
pened to be unfortunate enough to have a fire in his building 
he had to go to bargain with the privately owned fire depart- 
ment to put out his fire. The foolishness of such an arrange- 
ment soon became so apparent that the Roman Government very 
wisely abolished the private fire departments and established in- 
stead a publicly owned fire department. This country will also, 
sooner or later, realize the foolishness of putting public business 
in the hands of private persons and will then haye all natural 
monopolies operated and managed by the public, because they 
all belong to the people and their benefits belong to the people. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dempsey] has indicated that I might be correct in what I said 
about the very high price charged by private companies in the 
United States for electricity for household use compared with 
the price charged by the government of Ontario for electricity 
for home use, He intimates, however, that there is little or no 
difference in the price charged by the private companies of the 
United States and the price charged by the publicly owned 
plant of Ontario for electricity used for factories and industry 
in general. It is true that, in what I said before, I referred to 
the prices paid by domestic consumers to private companies in 
the United States and to the prices paid by domestic consumers 
in Ontario to the publicly owned plant. I shall, therefore, now 
refer to the price paid for electricity used for factories and for 
other industrial purposes to the private companies of the United 
States on the one hand and to the price paid to the publicly 
owned plant of Ontario for electricity used also for factory and 
other industrial purposes in Ontario. This chart [exhibiting 
chart] shows the price of electricity per kilowatt-hour paid to 
the private companies of the United States and also the price 
per kilowatt-hour paid for electricity supplied by the publicly 
owned plant of Ontario, Canada, for electricity used for indus- 
trial purposes during the years 1925 to 1928, inclusive. In 1925 
the price charged by private companies in the United States for 
electricity used in factories and other industries was 11% mills, 
or about 1½ cents, per kilowatt-hour, while in Ontario it was 
6.1 mills, or 0.3 of a cent, per kilowatt-hour. In 1926 the private 
companies of the United States charged the people of the United 
States for electricity used for industrial purposes an average 
price of 12.3 mills—that is, a little more than 14% cents—per 
kilowatt-hour, while the publicly owned plant of Ontario 
charged industrial consumers 6 mills, or 0.3 cent, per kilowatt- 
hour. In 1927 the private companies of the United States 
charged the people for electricity used for industrial purposes 
13% mills—that is, about 1144 cents—compared with 6.2 mills, 
or slightly more than 0.3 of a cent, per kilowatt-hour for elec- 
tricity used for industrial purposes. In 1928 the private com- 
panies of the United States charged industrial consumers 13.4 
mills. or 1.3 cents, for electricity, while the publicly owned 
plant of Ontario, Canada, charged only 0.3 of a cent per kilo- 
watt-hour for electricity used in factories and other industrial 
institutions. The facts which I have just stated as to the prices 
charged by the private companies of the United States may be 
found in the Electrical World of January 4, 1930, on pages 22 
and 23. 

This is a privately owned publication, The facts which I 


have stated as to the prices charged by the publicly owned plant. 


of Ontario, Canada, may be found in the official bulletin of the 
Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario for September, 1929. 

There can be no doubt at all about the correctness of the 
statements. The facts which I have stated show that the people 
of the United States pay to the privately owned companies for 
electricity used in their homes almost exactly five times as much 
as is paid by the people of Ontario to the publicly owned plant. 
The factories of the United States pay to private companies for 
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their electricity used for power more than twice as much as is 
paid by the factories of Ontario for their electricity to the publicly 
owned plant. These are the widely different prices paid for elec- 
tricity used in the home and also in industries to private com- 
panies distributing electricity in the United States and to the 
public commission distributing electricity to the people of On- 
tario. It is perfectly natural that the price which private com- 
panies charge the people should be much more than the public 
commission charges, because the private companies are, of course, 
trying to get as large a profit as possible. I do not quarrel with 
the private companies for trying to make the largest possible 
profit. That is their business. When, however, representatives 
of the people, whose duty it is to safeguard the people's property 
and welfare, declare that they are ready to hand over the prop- 
erty, the valuable natural resources of the people, to a few men 
to enable them to exploit the general public of the United States 
I feel it to be my duty to protest vigorously. 

When men are willing to put the water power of the United 
States into the control of private companies and therefore cause 
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such injustice to the people as has been shown by the great 
difference in prices charged by private companies as compared 
with the price charged by publicly owned plants, they should 
cease shouting their desires to promote the welfare of the people. 

The United States Government has spent $167,000,000 on im- 
provements at Muscle Shoals, but, large as is that amount of 
money, it is small and insignificant compared with the value and 
worth of the water power, the natural resource itself, which is 
situated at Muscle Shoals, Tenn. And yet public officials pro- 
pose to hand over to a few men this birthright of the people. I 
urge you earnestly to refuse to surrender the people's rights to 
the special privilege seeking few. Let us substitute for the 
pending bill Senator Nonnis's bill for the public ownership and 
operation of Muscle Shoals, [Applause.] 

Because of the interest which Members have shown in the 
tables from which early in my speech I quoted the prices charged 
for electricity by the commission of Ontario, Canada, and by 
private companies in the United States, I am now submitting 
the two charts to which I referred. 
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SOURCES OF DATA 
UNITED STATES FROM THE ELECTRICAL WORLD OF JANUARY 4, 1930, PP. 22-23 


ONTARIO - - 


Sources, United States: Electrical World estimates quoted at page 
162 and charted at page 164 of a “memorandum” filed by the Joint 
Committee of National Utility Associations, Hon. George B. Cortelyou, 
chairman, with the Interstate Commerce Committee, United States 
Senate, January 19, 1928, in opposition to the Walsh resolution for 
power investigation. The editor states that the list of cities is the 
list used by the Labor Review, August, 1927, page 203, official publi- 
cation of the United States Department of Labor, for 1926 and prior. 
For 1927 and 1928, see Cost of Living Prices, issued by Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics Ethelbert Stewart, June, 1929; average costs 
for these years furnished direct by him. 

Sources, Ontario: See official bulletins Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, January, 1927, page 8; November, 1927, page 411; 
September, 1929, page 309. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey] intimated, I 
believe, that instead of comparing the prices paid for industrial 
electricity by the people of the whole of Ontario and by the 
people of the whole of the United States it would be fairer to 
compare Ontario with western New York, both of which sec- 
tions get their electricity from the Niagara River under exactly 
the same conditions. I shall, accordingly, make such a com- 
parison. 

Mr. Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman of the recently formed great 
Niagara-Hudson Power Corporation, controlled by the Morgan 
interests, made the same claim last winter at a hearing before 
the New York State Commission, authorized by the legislature 
and appointed by Governor Roosevelt to investigate the work- 
ings of their State commission, supposed to be regulating public 
utilities in the interest of the people and legitimate stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Carlisle’s statement was analyzed and demolished in the 
able report made March 1, 1930, by Commissioners Frank P. 


FROM OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, SEPTEMBER, 1929 


Walsh, internationally known attorney of New York and Kansas 
City, who, with ex-President Taft, was former joint chairman 
of the War Labor Board, James C. Bonbright, professor of 
finance at Columbia University, and David C. Adie, secretary of 
the commission. This report, written by Mr. Walsh and ap- 
proved by his associates, presents one of the most searching 
analyses ever made of the fundamental, economic, financial, and 
legal issues involved in the regulation of privately owned public 
utilities. I commend it to the attention of Congress and the 
public. 

Mr. Walsh's analysis of the claims of Mr. Carlisle answers 
completely the contentions of the gentleman, Mr. Dempsey, from 
Niagara County, N. Y., who lives within 30 miles of Niagara 
Falls. Mr. Walsh states (p. 141): 


We have already shown by an analysis of the evidence that so-called 
regulation has had very little effect on the rates charged consumers 
for the various public services. The evidence further forces us to the 
conclusion that the existence of publicly operated plants and distribu- 
tion systems in certain municipalities and in the Province of Ontario 
has had more effect on the general level of electric rates than has all 
the regulatory machinery. 


Later, the report says, in respect to the identical point here 
at issue; 


ONTARIO AFFORDS MOST COMPLETE EXAMPLE OF PUBLIC OPERATION 


The record contains a very considerable amount of evidence compar- 
ing electric rates under the Ontarlo system of public ownership and 
operation with those in corresponding cities and areas on the New 
York side of the border. In the first place, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Floyd Carlisle, chairman of the great Niagara-Hudson power system, 
was ready to go to the limit in indorsing the character, ability, and 
efforts of the men in charge of the Ontario system (p. 3720). 
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In the first place it is interesting to note that Mr. Floyd 
Carlisle, chairman of the great Niagara Hudson power system, 
was ready to go to the limit in indorsing the character, ability, 
and efforts of the men in charge of the Ontario system (p. 
8720). In the course of the Buffalo hearing he said: 


Our company exchanges power with the Hydro-Electric of Ontario. 
The management is acquainted with the gentlemen who run and operate 
the hydroelectric power commission of Ontario. We have the very 
highest regard and respect for their character, integrity, and ability, 
and I make no mental reservation in my mind that that is the best of 
all the publicly owned and operated public utilities probably in the 
world (p. 3663). 


He quotes from the 1928 report of the hydro commission, 
emphasizing the policy and practice of the commission “to make 
as widespread and beneficial distribution of electric energy as 
possible and to extend to every locality that can be economically 
reached by transmission lines the benefit of electric service” 
(p. 2665). 

SYKACUSE UNIVERSITY MAKES AN IMPARTIAL, A SCIENTIFIC, INVESTIGATION 

Evidence in the record based on a cooperative study of com- 
parative costs and rates in Ontario and western New York by 
Dr. H. W. Peck, of Syracuse University, J. B. Reid, consulting 
engineer of New York, Dean Louis Mitchell, of the school of 
applied science of Syracuse University, and Prof. Ralph Dewey, 
of the department of economics of Ohio State University, shows 
that on the average for all services the private companies on the 
New York side of the border charge about 40 per cent more per 
kilowatt-hour than do the municipalities on the Ontario side. 
It shows that, taking only the retail sales, the average charge 
to consumers per kilowatt-hour was 70 per cent higher in New 
York than in Ontario. 

The report of this group of experts shows that in the selected 
Ontario cities the average charge for domestic and commercial 
lighting is 1.88 cents per kilowatt-hour compared with 5.64 cents 
per kilowatt-hour charged for the same service by private com- 
panies in western New York; that the average charge for com- 
mercial power in Ontario is 0.87 cent per kilowatt-hour, com- 
pared with 1.13 cents in New York; and that the average On- 
tario charge for municipal street lights is 2.09 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, compared with 5.80 cents charged for the same service 
by the New York companies. 

This committee found it more difficult to find comparable 
conditions in the matter of power bills, but Professor Peck says: 

The limited evidence so far at hand shows the Ontario rates lower 
than would be suggested by the average revenue per kilowatt-hour. 
Although the average ratios of revenue in New York to that in Ontario 
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was 113 to 87, if the blocks of cheaper power sold directly to the 
consumer by the Hydro Commission were averaged in, the rate spread 
between New York and Ontario would be considerably increased (pp. 
8230-3235). 

INDUSTRIAL POWER CHEAPER IN ONTARIO 


Comparative consumer bills for various classes of consump- 
tion in Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, and in Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ontario, are also in the record. These are taken from 
Electrical Utilities, a book by Dr. W. E. Mosher, of Syracuse 
University, and associates. These bills show that a domestic 
consumer using 36 kilowatts in a month would pay $1.59 in 
Buffalo, $2.69 in Rochester, $1.98 in Syracuse, $0.95 in Hamil- 
ton, and $1.03 in Toronto. If he used 175 kilowatt-hours in a 
month, he would pay $5.01 in Buffalo, $9.75 in Rochester, $6.15 
in Syracuse, $2.71 in Hamilton, and $2.33 in Toronto. For 
consumers of industrial power their bilis in the two Canadian 
cities would be lower up to a consumption of 10,000 kilowatt- 
hours a month, with a 30 kilowatt-hour connected load. When 
their consumption reaches 288,000 kilowatt-hours a month the 
comparative bills would be $2,380 in Buffalo, $4,052 in Rochester, 
$3,627 in Syracuse, $2,428 in Hamilton, and $2,753 in Toronto. 
The authors point out that all these cities derive their power 
from Niagara and that Toronto is 62 miles farther from the 
source of power than Buffalo (pp. 2875-2876). 


CARLISLE PRESENTS NIAGARA HUDSON VIEW 


Chairman Floyd Carlisle, chairman of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, which controls most of the power sold in 
the territory generally chosen for comparison with Ontario, 
considered it particularly his duty as a witness to meet the con- 
clusions which would naturally be drawn favorable to public 
operation of such power systems. But a study of his testimony 
reveals at least one very striking contradiction which casts 
doubt on the validity of his entire point of view. Justifying the 
very low rates charged for the 75 per cent of the current which 
his system sells to industry on the ground that the resulting 74 
per cent load factor makes possible lower rates to small con- 
sumers, he stated very emphatically: 


I state from my experience of this business that if these companies 
had not built up this enormous power load, which is the largest of any 
group of companies in the world, the rates to the householder and the 
farmer would have been at least double if not treble what they are now 
(p. 3587). 


Later in his testimony Mr. Carlisle implies that they have 
beaten Ontario in developing the load factor because they have 
offered lower power rates. He says: 
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If the Hydro Electrie of Ontario had the same industrial load that we 
bave, their rate base for power sales would have to be very materially 
lower than they are (p. 3677). 


He points out that only 25 per cent of Ontario power is used 
industrially, as compared with 75 per cent of Niagara Hudson 
Power (pp. 3670-3671). 

According to Mr. Carlisle, therefore, the Ontario system, if 
subject to the same limitations as the private system on the 
other side of the border, would be forced to charge double or 
treble the rates which that system charges to the householder 
and the farmer. But the contrary is true. The publicly oper- 
ated Ontario system actually charges the householder and the 
farmer less than the privately operated system with all its 
heavy industrial load. And unquestionably the differential be- 
tween what the householder pays the private companies and 
what a similar householder pays in Ontario is in part due to 
the fact that the New York householder pays part of the costs 
of the large consumer's service. 

TAX ARGUMENT ANALYZED 


Mr. Carlisle’s main answer to the challenge of the Ontario 
rates was that the Ontario system is practically free from taxes 
which the Niagara Hudson system pays to the extent of about 
$10,200,000 a year. He said: 


Now, if the taxes had not been pald to the Government and had been 
taken off the bill of the household consumer, our rates to the household 
consumer would have obviously been- much less than the rates of the 
Hydro of Ontario (p. 3667). 


Actually, Mr, Carlisle's figures show that the domestie con- 
sumer paid his companies something over $14,900,000 for 276,- 
572,983 kilowatt-hours of electricity, representing 4.67 per cent 
of the current sold by the combine, This is an average of about 
5.1 cents per kilowatt-hour. This compares with about 2 cents 
a kilowatt-hour paid by the average domestic consumer in On- 
tario. If the entire $10,200,000 tax burden were deducted from 
the charges for this small percentage of the total current sold, it 
would bring the average charge to the householder and farmer 
down to about 1.7 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

If, as Mr. Carlisle suggests, this is a fair deduction, it means 
that about 3.65 cents out of the 5.1 cents now paid by the small 
consumer of Niagara Hudson power goes for taxes, or, in other 
words, that the consumers of 4.67 per cent of the current sold 
are carrying the entire tax burden. 

Cross-examination revealed the fact that Mr. Carlisle had 
overlooked certain compensating features of the Ontario system. 
In the first place, he had failed to take into account the saying 
to Ontario municipalities due to an average rate of 2.09 cents 
for municipal lighting, compared with 5.8 cents on the New York 
side of the border. In the second place, he had not referred to 
the fact that Ontario consumers, with the rates they are paying, 
are purchasing an equity in the hydro generating and transmis- 
sion system, are retiring local bonds issued for the construction 
of the municipal systems, and are adding to the local sinking 
funds. These elements in rates mean that eventually the people 
of Ontario will own their property free and clear of debt. 

Just as Mr. Wars has taken illustrations from the district 
represented by the gentleman from New York, he has also used 
an illustration from my own city—Cleveland. Referring to the 
famous cent light plant” owned and operated by the city 
of Cleveland, which has done so much to regulate the rates for 
electricity, Mr. WALSH tays: 


CLEVELAND PROVIDES EXAMPLE OF EFFECTIVE PUBLIC COMPETITION 


Cleveland, Ohio, provides one of the best examples of the efective- 
ness of public competition. Im 1911, when its private company was 
charging 10 cents a kilowatt-hour to domestic consumers, Cleveland 
set out to build a “3-cent” municipal plant which began service in 
1914. The first result was a 33 per cent cut in industrial power rates 
promptly followed by the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. On 
March 16, 1914, the city council passed an ordinance fixing the 
maximum electric-light rate in the city at 3 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
The private company fought the matter through the utilities com- 
mission up to the State supreme court and finally, in 1920, got an 
order entitling it to charge 10 cents for the first 36 kilowatt-hours 
and 5 cents for all in excess. (Sup. Court Rept., 100 Ohio, 121.) 

Within six months after securing this decision the company cut its 
domestic rate In half and since then its customers both in Cleveland 
and throughout northeastern Ohio have been served for 5 cents a 
kilowatt-hour. The reason was that people began to figure it was 
time to enlarge the “3-cent™ municipal plant which was only one- 
sixth the size of the private plant. It was a case where the threat of 
municipal competition proved the force capable of regulating even 
where the company had full right of recourse to the courts. 

The Cleveland case is especially relevant because in the course of 
the years, 1914 to 1920, the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. re- 
sorted to the game methods used by the New York companies to defeat 
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regulation. It claimed the proposed rates confiscatory, that they would 
not yield a fair return on the value of its property, that it was en- 
titled to a value based on reproduction cost; ete. It carried the mat- 
ter to the courts and finally won, only to have its rates actually 
regulated by the existence of a small publicly operated plant. 


I am sure that the facts which I have stated during this 
discussion will convince any unprejudiced person of the great 
advantage to the people in having public utilities, especially 
water power, owned and operated by the public. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—I wish to ascertain whether we 
can arrive at an understanding as to how much time is to be 
used in debate on this section and all amendments thereto. I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have an amendment on which I would 
like to have two minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be extended two minutes, 

Mr. GREEN. Why not make it 27 minutes, because I want 5 
minutes. I object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] bases his argu- 
ment upon the comparison of rates in the Province of Ontario 
with rates throughout the United States. The gentleman does 
not even give all the rates in the Province of Ontario, but 
confines it simply to the rates for domestic use. The gentle- 
man loses sight of what are the controlling factors. 

First of all, when we take the United States as a whole, we 
take the most expensive places where they produce power, as 
well as Niagara Falls, the cheapest place to produce power in 
the United States. Of course, this is not a fair comparison to 
begin with. We should compare two things that are compara- 
ble, the rates charged 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Wait a moment and I will yield. 

The rates charged on the American side and the rates charged 
on the Canadian side, and the gentleman will find that the two 
rates are comparable, that we charge just as little for the use 
of power on the whole as they charge on the Canadian side. 

Then when you come to a real and a fair comparison, you find 
that on this side we charge a great deal less, because it is only 
for domestic uses that they charge a low rate on the Canadian 
side, as compared with the Niagara Falls rate on the American 
side. On the American side the gentleman will find that the 
industrial rate, which represents the great use, is very much 
lower than the industrial rate on the Canadian side. 

Then, again, the comparison is not fair because of this fact, 
which is an enormous factor. On the Canadian side they have 
government-operated power, They pay no taxes, they pay noth- 
ing for their site, they pay no overhead, they have no return 
to make upon capital, and on this side the American company 
pays at least five or six distinct, separate, large taxes, contribut- 
ing to the support of the city, of the county, of the State, and 
of the Nation. The American company does all of these things 
and plays its part in the life of the Nation, and over there, on 
the contrary, the Government supplies everything, and not a 
cent is paid out. 

The gentleman makes what is not a comparison at all in his 
attempt to present a comparison, 

Now, let me say to the members of the committee that it is 
important, and this debate emphasizes its vital importance, that 
we develop in the United States all of our water power. It is 
cheaper than any other kind of power. We not alone should 
not stand in the way of it, hinder or delay it, but we should pass 
just such treaties as that which is pending in the Senate at the 
present moment, which will do two things: Increase the beauty 
of one of the seyen wonders of the world, the great cataract at 
Niagara, and make it a more beautiful and a more wonderful 
spectacle than any that has ever greeted the eye of the white 
man, and at the same time give us a tremendous increase in 
power. 

Then the gentleman makes his last point, that here there is to 
ke an enormous profit made. How does the gentleman know 

We are to ascertain by appraisement the value of these prop- 
erties, and then we are tọ accept bids for the properties. 
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Is not all of the Nation to be notified? Is not everyone to have 
an equal opportunity to bid? Will not the best bid possible be 
obtained? Will not the lowest profit that it is possible to screw 
the capitalist down to be the only profit that will be realized? 

The CHAIRMAN. -The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. STEAGALL: Page 21, line 8, after the word “ap- 
point,” strike out the word “three” and insert the word “five.” 


Mr. STEAGALL, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to change the number or membership of the board or 
commission created by the bill to five members instead of three. 
I hold no brief for the President of the United States, but if I 
did, I should regret even more deeply that this committee has 
seen fit to impose upon him the duty and power of appointing 
this board of only three men, without requiring the Senate of 
the United States to assume its share of the responsibility in 
passing upon the fitness of these men. 

So far as I am informed, Congress has neyer created a board 
or commission with such vast powers and responsibilities as we 
are conferring in this act without requiring the approval of the 
Senate of the United States. To do it now is a departure from 
the spirit of the constitutional safeguards requiring the Senate 
to pass upon appointees with such vast responsibilities and 
duties us those to be conferred on this commission. 

If we are to take that right away from the Senate and confer 
the powers upon a number of men selected by one man, we 
ought, at least, to enlarge the membership to five, and dissipate 
some of the power conferred upon them, and distribute some of 
the responsibility we are placing in their hands under this law. 

The Senate of the United States Las shown its purpose in 
considering legislation for the disposal of Muscle Shoals to 
adhere to the purposes declared in the act by which the project 
was inaugurated. They have declared their purpose to maintain 
the property, first for the manufacture of explosives for ase in 
time of war, and in time of peace to preserve and maintain the 
property and operate it in the production of fertilizers for the 
promotion of agriculture. 

The law dedicating the property to these two fundamental 
purposes contemplated that all the expenditure there, all the 
power of the entire project, should be devoted to the prepara- 
tion for war when the necessity arises; and in time of peace 
that all the power there and all the money expended on the 
entire project should be dedicated to the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer in the interest of agriculture. This has been the course 
followed by both the Senate and the House. 

Under this bill, for the first time, this branch of Congress 
declares its purpose to ize the proposition that the prop- 
erty shall be divided and distributed among a number of 
lessees. If we do it, if we clothe three men with this power, and 
they cut up the property into parcels, I warn this House that 
so far as maintaining that great project in the interest of agri- 
culture in time of peace is concerned we shall have defeated 
the original purpose of the law and thrown away for 50 years 
all opportunity to carry out the will of Congress so far as the 
use of the properties is to be for the aid of agriculture. Such 
action will be a betrayal of our trust. We have no right to 
repudiate the obligation placed upon us in the original act. If 
we do it, the farmers of the country will know that their in- 
terests have been disregarded. They will say, “ We asked for 
a fish, and you gave us a serpent; we asked for bread, and you 
gave us a stone.” [Applanse.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired, and the question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, line 10, after the word “culture,” insert “and none of 
whonr shall have any financial interest in any public-utility corporation 
engaged in the business of distributing and selling power to the public, 
or in any corporation engaged in the manufacture, selling, or distribu- 
tion of fixed nitrogen.” 


Mr. RANSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Mr. RANSLEY. Would the gentleman’s amendment include 
a person who held stock in such corporation? 
Peri LAGUARDIA. Yes; he would have to dispose of his 
oc 
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Mr. Chairman, in view of the rejection by the committee of 
the Hill amendment it seems to me that this is a reasonable 
safeguard to insert in the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, such members of the com- 
mittee as I have been able to consult with have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. IIASTixas: Page 22, line 3, after the word 
Board,“ insert the words “and the President.” 


Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. Chairman, the amendment requires the 
approval of the appraisement not only by the leasing board but 
finally by the President. The President of the United States 
is himself an eminent engineer, and this appraisement is a very 
important matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman think the President of 
the United States has time to give to the minutiæ of valuation 
of property as contained in an appraisal of those properties? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I think the appraisal should be submitted 
to the President with all the details, and I think he would have 
time, of course, to go over it. He is himself an engineer, and I 
would like to have the approval of the President. 

Mr. RAGON. He would have as much time to go over this 
as he would have to go over the tariff rates or the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff act, would he not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 
When the contract is made by the board, that is not final; it 
must be approved by the President of the United States. The 
price of fertilizer to the farmer is determined very largely by 
the appraisement, unless an amendment to be offered on page 
87 is accepted by the House. I think this is an important 
amendment. We ought to have the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent in passing upon the appraisement of this property and I 
think there should be no objection to this amendment on the 
part of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if we have faith in the 
President as to the character of the men that he would select 
for this board to lease properties, certainly we should have faith 
in the appointees that the appraisement they determine upon 
will be a proper appraisement, without submitting it for con- 
firmation to the President. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Why do you not have faith enough in this 
board with respect to the contract, without its being submitted 
to the President for approval? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We believe the final contract should have 
the O. K. of the President, because that is the final word. 
When the contract is let it is submitted to the President, and he 
will determine whether the conditions prescribed by the Congress 
have been carried out by the board. That is an entirely differ- 
ent matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. The said leasing board, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent as herein provided, is hereby authorized and empowered to enter 
into a contract or contracts on behalf.of the United States for the 
demise and letting for a tenure or tenures not in any case to exceed 
50 years of all or any of the properties of the United States generally 
known and designated as the “ Muscle Shoals development, including 
Dam No, 2 (known also as Wilson Dam), and its electrical generating 
units, Waco Quarry, nitrate plant No. 2, nitrate plant No. 1, except 
that portion of the reservation west of Spring Creek, steam power gen- 
erating plants, and all structures, plants, buildings, machinery, tools, 
and equipment, franchises, rights, powers, and privileges, including au- 
thority to exercise the right of eminent domain, for the construction, 
maintenance, use, and operation thereof, as well as all lands, tenements, 
easements, servitudes, rights of way, riparian rights and the appliances, 
fixtures, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, trackage, transmission 
lines, telephone and telegraph lines, supplies, and accessories, exclusive 
of locks for navigation purposes, such contract or contracts to be based 
on the principles and Umitations hereinafter set forth: 


NITROGEN FERTILIZER BASES AND FERTILIZERS 


(a) The use of the United States properties adapted to the fixation 
of nitrogen in the manufacture of fertilizer bases or fertilizers in time 
of peace for sale for use in agriculture, and of explosives or the essential 
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ingredients thereof in time of war: Provided, That any and all contracts 
for the demise of any such properties for the production of fertilizer 
bases or fertilizers shall contain a stipulation that there must be manu- 
factured annually at least a prescribed amount of nitrogenous plant food 
of a kind and quality and in a form available as plant food and capable 
of being applied directly to the soil in connection with the growth of 
crops: And provided further, That any and all such contracts shall con- 
tain a stipulation requiring the lessee or lessees to produce within three 
years and six months from the date such lease or leases shall become 
effective, such fertilizer bases or fertilizers containing not less than 
10,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, and shall require periodic increases in 
quantity of fixed nitrogen from time to time as the market demands 
may reasonably require, and such lease or leases shall provide that such 
increases shall finally reach the maximum production capacity of such 
plant or plants as the leasing board may find to be economically adapted 
or susceptible of being made economically adapted to the fixation of 
nitrogen, if the reasonable demands of the market shall justify the same, 
except when the nitrogen produced is required for. national defense, or 
when the market demands for same are satisfied by the maintenance in 
storage and unsold of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers containing at 
least 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, but whenever said stock in storage 
shall fall below the quantity containing 2,500 tons of fixed nitrogen, the 
production of such nitrogen, and the manufacture of such fertilizer bases 
or fertilizers shall thereupon be resumed. 

(b) The sale of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall be at a price 
to include the cost of production and not exceeding 8 per cent profit 
on the turnover produced, and the costs shall include whatever may be 
paid to the Government for the use of that part of Government prop- 
erty employed by the lessee or lessees in manufacturing such fertilizer 
bases or fertilizers and also not exceeding 6 per cent on any capital 
invested by the lessee or lessees in improvements to existing plants or 
in additional plants employed for such manufacturing purposes: Pro- 
vided, That there shall not be included as a part of the cost of pro- 
ducing such fertilizer bases or fertilizers any royalty for the use by 
such lessee or lessees of any patent, patent right, or patented process 
belonging to the lessee or lessees, or in which the lessee or lessees have 
any interest, or belonging to any subsidiary or allied corporation, or 
belonging to or controlled by any officer or agent of the lessee or of the 
lessees or of any such allied or subsidiary corporation, and if the lessee 
or lessees should buy any patent, patent right, or patented process with 
the hope and expectation of thereby reducing the cost of manufac- 
turing such fertilizer bases or fertilizers and/or of processing the same 
for agricultural purposes as aforesaid, then such sum of money as shall 
be so paid by the lessee or lessees shall be considered and treated in the 
accounting of the costs of such fertilizer bases or fertilizers as invest- 
ment in the nature of plant account and not as current expenses, and 
such costs shall be written off on the expiration of any junior patent 
or license so acquired. For the annual determination of the cost of 
such fertilizer bases and fertilizers there shall be appointed by the 
administrative board a production engineer and by the lessee or lessees 
another production engineer and by these a firm of certified public 
accountants, and these three shall proceed to ascertain and compute the 
cost of producing such fertilizer bases and fertilizers; and in the event 
of any disagreement ihe two said engineers shall select a third production 
engineer, who shall hear and consider the contentions and decide the 
issues, and such decisions shall be binding upon all parties for the 
year for which the determination shall have been made. A copy of 
such audit and decision shall be filed each year with the administrative 
board and by it preserved. The expenses incident to this provision 
shall be paid by the lessee or lessees, respectively, and shall be charged 
as an item in the cost of producing such fertilizer bases and fertilizers. 
If such annual cost determination discloses that any purchasers have 
paid a price for fertilizer bases or fertilizers in excess of that allowable 
under this act, then the lessee or lessees affected shall refund such 
excess to the respective purchasers, 

(c) Credit shall be allowed against the cost of preducing such fer- 
tilizer bases or fertilizers in the amount of any profit on account of 
the sale of electric energy during the period of any temporary suspen- 
sion of the operation of the nitrogen-fixation or fertilizer plants, and in 
the amount of not to exceed 50 per cent of any profit on account of the 
sale of electric energy made available for such sale by reason of de- 
creased electric energy requirements for the production of each ton 
unit of fertilizer bases of fertilizers. 

(d) Such sale of fertilizer bases or fertilizers shall regard the widest 
practicable distribution, consistent with demand, and preference shall 
be given in such sales first to farmers and cooperative organizations 
of farmers, second to States or State agencies engaged in processing 
and mixing fertilizers for resale to farmers, and these demands being 
supplied, such sale may then be made to fertilizer manufacturers, 
mixers, or merchants. 

(e) The lessee or lessees shall be required to carry on reasonably 
continuous laboratory research to determine whether by means of 
electric-furnace methods and industria] chemistry, or otherwise, there 
may be produced on a commercial scale fertilizer compounds of higher 
grade and at lower prices than farmers and other users of commercial 
fertilizers have in the past been able to obtain, and to determine 
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whether in a broad way the application of electricity and industria} 
chemistry may accomplish for the agricultural industry of the Nation 
what these forces and sciences have accomplished in an economie way 
for other industries. 


USE OF ELECTRIC ENERGY BY LESSEE 

(£) The development of electrochemical, and/or ferro-alloy, and/or 
other industries in addition to the fertilizer industry. 

(g) The use of the primary and secondary electrie energy produced 
by the properties so leased, enlarged, and constructed in the production 
of fertilizer bases and/or fertilizers, and/or chemicals, and/or ferro- 
alloys, and/or other products: Provided, That no contract shall be made 
by any lessee with any person, firm, or corporation for the sale of any 
surplus electric energy for use by the purchaser in the fixation of 
nitrogen or manufacture of fertilizer bases or fertilizers when such 
person, firm, or corporation is a member of any group, or a party to 
any contract or to any agreement, express or implied, or to any under- 
standing, arrangement, or device of any kind whatsoever, which shall 
have as its purpose or effect the fixing and maintaining of noncom- 
petitive prices for nitrogen and/or nitrogen products, 

ALLOCATION AND SALE OF ELECTRIC ENERGY 


. (h) The equitable allocation of surplus electric energy generated at 
Muscle Shoals among the States within economic transmission distance. 

(i) The sale and equitable allocation of primary surplus electric 
energy and/or secondary surplus electric energy generated by the prop- 
erties herein authorized to be let, to such States, counties, municipali- 
ties, and political subdivisions as may make demand and agree to pay 
a reasonable price therefor, and in case of dispute as to allocation, 
price, or length of term of contract, the Federal Water Power Com- 
mission is hereby authorized to determine the same. But, except as 
herein provided, no part of the dam or dams now constructed or to 
be constructed in connection with the Muscle Shoals project or any 
apparatus, either hydro or steam, for the generation of electric energy 
shall be contracted to or operated by any private power distributing 
company, subsidiary or allied corporation or creation thereof, or any 
corporation subject to the same control, nor shall any lease be assigna- 
ble without the consent of the President, and then not to such com- 
panies, and in case of any sale in bankruptcy or insolvency proceed- 
ings of the assets of any lessee or lessees no sale shall be made to 
any private power distributing company, its subsidiary or allied cor- 
poration or creation thereof, or any corporation subject to the same 
ownership or control in whole or in part: Provided, however, That the 
sale of primary surplus electric energy or secondary electric energy 
by contract or otherwise to any such power distributing company shall 
be permitted for periods of not to exceed 10 years: Provided further, 
That at no time shall primary surplus electric energy or secondary 
electric energy be so sold to such distributing companies until first 
the demands of States, counties, municipalfties, and political subdivi- 
sions; and, second, demand of manufacturing industries have been satis- 
fied, and then only for periods of not to exceed 10 years: And pro- 
vided further, That at any time prior to two years before the expira- 
tion of such contracts any State, county, political subdivision, or 
manufacturing industries shall have prior right to contract for such 
electric energy when it shall become available. 


COVE CREEK DAM AND DAM NO. 3 


(j) The construction, through the medium of a holding corporation or 
otherwise, of a dam in and across Clinch River in the State of Tennessee 
upon the dam site known as Cove Creek shall be required by the terms 
of any lease or leases, and the construction, through the medium of such 
holding corporation or otherwise, of Dam No. 3 in and across the Ten- 
nessee Riyer upon a site approximately 15 miles upstream from Dam No. 
2 may be authorized by the terms of any lease or leases, so as to produce 
the maximum primary power at Dam No. 2, and to improve navigation 
on the Tennessee River, and to increase the facilities of flood controé, 
and the President shall have the authority to issue a license or licenses 
for the construction and operation of the said dam or dams subject in all 
ether respects to the provisions of the Federal water power act of 1920, 
as amended: Provided, That if the leasing board shall find upon investi- 
gation that the cost of construction of the Cove Creek Dam or Dam No. 
8, and of its or their operation for the improvement of navigation and 
flood control on the Tennessee River, will be in excess of what will be a 
reasonable cost of same for power purposes, the President may then 
issue a license or licenses on condition to be expressed in the license or 
licenses that the United States will reimburse the licensee or licensees 
in an amount deemed by the leasing board as a necessary contribution 
to the cost of said project for navigation improvement and flood control 
by applying annually until paid against such amount the proceeds ob 
tained from the lease or leases of the hydropower plant at Dam No. 2, 
and application of the proceeds accruing from the lease or leases of the 
said hydropower plant for such purposes is hereby authorised. 

FORFEITURE AND RECAPTURE 

(k) The right of temporary recapture by the United States by order 
of the President in the event of war for the purpose of producing explo- 
sives or ingredients thereof, but if the Government shall exercise this 
right it shall pay to the lessee or lessees such fair and reasonable actual 
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damages as it or they may suffer by reason of such taking but not in- 
duding profits or speculative damages, and the amount of such actual 
damages shall be fixed in proceedings instituted in the United States 
Court of Claims by the lessee or lessees in accordance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by that court for such proceedings, and said court 
is authorized to consider such proceedings as though instituted by depart- 
mental reference and may render final judgment. 

(1) Permanent recapture by the United States of any or all existing 
properties so leased, and all rights and interests connected therewith, 
together with any additions or improvements thereon, in the event of 
failure by any lessee or lessees to comply with and to carry out the 
terms of said lease or leases, except that neither the said Cove Creek 
Dam, when constructed, nor Dam No. 3, if and when constructed, nor 
any or all interests therein shall be subject to recapture under the 
provisions of this subsection. Suit for permanent reeapture may be 
instituted at the direction of the administrative board hereinafter au- 
thorized by the Attorney Gencral in the name of the United States, in 
any district court of the United States having jurisdiction of the lessee 
or of any one of two or more lessees affected by such suit. 

(m) No lease shall be made to any person or firm except to American 
citizens nor to any corporation unless the majority stock of same be 
owned and controlled by American citizens, and any lease shall provide 
that if at any time the majority steck of the lessee or the lessee cor- 
poration shall cease to bè under the ownership and control of American 
citizens, then all rights under such lease shall immediately cease, and 
the United States by order of the President shall have the right of 
reentry and recapture without any compensation whatever to the lessee 
on any account whatsoever. 


MAINTENANCE FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(n) To maintain in United States nitrate plants Nos. 1 and 2, located 
at Sheffield, Ala., and Muscle Shoals, Ala., respectively, the buildings 
and equipment therein installed for the production of nitric acid by 
the oxidation of ammonia and for the production of ammonium nitrate 
from ammonia and nitric acid, said buildings and equipment to be main- 
tained in an up-to-date condition so that they will be at all times ready 
for immediate operation in the event of a national emergency, and 
further such lease or leases shall provide that the administrative board, 
or its representative or representatives, shall at all times have access to 
the operations of the plants, laboratories, and the records thereof, in 
order that they may be kept fully informed as to the status of the 
fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of nitrogenous products in 
their bearing on national defense and agriculture, but such information 
shall be confidential to the administrative board and shall not be made 
public, 

SETTLEMENT OF DISAGREEMENTS 


(o) In the event that the leasing board, with the approval of the 
President, shall execute lease contracts with two or more lessees, 
there shall be included in each of said leases identical provisions bind- 
ing each such lessee to cooperate with the other lessee or lessees in 
setting up a joint board of control, or authorizing such lessees to 
organize a holding corporation, the yoting stock of which shall be 
exclusively owned by such lessees, with power and authority to decide 
upon and to control the allocation among themselves of the electric 
energy generated and all other matters in connection therewith: Pro- 
vided, That such lessee or lessees, board of control, or holding corpora- 
tion shall deliver free of charge to the United States at any point on 
the grounds to be designated by the Secretary of War such electric 
energy as may be necessary for the operation of locks, navigation fa- 
cilities, and lighting at and in the vicinity of the severa] dams involved 
in such leases, 

(p) In any or all lease contracts there shall be incorporated identical 
provisions for the adjustment of ail kinds of disagreements, either 
among the several lessees or between the several lessees or any one of 
them and the United States, and any adjustment made thereunder shall 
be subject to review in any United States district court as then con- 
stituted, subject to the law then applicable to change of venue, except 
that the right of temporary recapture by the President in the event 
of war shall be summary and not subject to the provisions of this 
section nor to any process of any court. 


RENTAL AND AMORTIZATION PAYMENTS 


(q) The payment annually to the United States for the term of the 
lease or leases of a sum which at 4 per cent per annum compounded 
over a period of 50 years will insure repayment to the United States 
of the appraised valuation of the properties leased, except that the 
lessee or lessees of nitrate plant No. 1 and nitrate plant No. 2 shall 
not be required to make payments to amortize the appraised valuation 
of said plants as long as they or either of them may be employed by 
the lessee or lessees for the fixation of nitrogen for agricultural 
purposes. 

(r) A fair rental for the use of the properties leased to be paid 
by the lessee or lessees at such times and in such amounts as the 
leasing board shall determine to be fair and reasonable and in such 
determination consideration shall be given to such secondary hydraulic 
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power as may be rendered primary power by the use of the auxiliary 
steam plant or plants, and such other secondary hydraulic power as 
shall be ascertained to be available. 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I haye an amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HILL of Alabama: Page 25, line 9, after 
the word “reach,” strike out down to and including the word “ nitro- 
gen in line 9, and substitute in lieu thereof the following: “In not 
more than 12 years the minimum annual production of 40,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen on the Muscle Shoals Reservation, subject to all the 
limitations, obligations, and requirements of this bill, and that such 
fixed nitrogen shall be converted into fertilizer bases or fertilizer of 
the kind and quality and in a form available for plant food and capable 
of being applied to the soil directly in connection with the growth of 
crops.” 


Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
simply requires the lessee or lessees of this property to manu- 
facture within a period not to exceed 12 years on the Muscle 
Shoals Reservation, subject to the limitations and obligations 
and requirements of this bill, an amount of 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen annually; and then it requires the lessee or lessees tu 
conyert this 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen into fertilizer bases or 
fertilizer in a form and of such quality that the farmer ean 
take it and apply it directly to his soil. 

This amendment carries out the principle laid down by the 
Committee on Military Affairs for any lease of these properties. 
It was the first and foremost obligation which the Committee 
on Military Affairs required that a proposed lessee should put 
in his offer if he desired the committee to consider that offer. 
The fact is that any lessee who knocked at the door of the 
Committee on Military Affairs without having this provision in 
his offer did not even get admitted to the room of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

As we know, under the present bill there is absolutely no 
requirement that any minimum amount of fertilizer be pro- 
duced, and there is absolutely no requirement that any fertilizer 
whatever be produced at Muscle Shoals under the limitations 
and obligations laid down in the bill. It will be of no benefit 
to the farmers of this country for the power at Muscle Shoals 
to be used to manufacture fertilizer off the Muscle Shoals 
Reservation, because only when you require the manufacture 
on that reservation do you subject the lessee to the limitations 
and obligations of your bill. = 

To-day the Allied Chemical Co. is manufacturing fixed nitro- 
gen at Hopewell, Va. The Du Ponts are manufacturing fixed 
nitrogen at Charleston, W. Va. The American Cyanamid Co. 
is manufacturing fixed nitrogen at Niagara Falls, Canada. 
The farmers of this country are getting no benefit from these 
manufactures so far as any reduction in the cost of fertilizer 
is concerned, because those companies naturally charge what 
the great Nitrogen Trust fixes as the price. 

There is to-day, as has been shown on this floor, a combine 
of the nitrogen producers of the world, and the farmer stands 
absolutely at the mercy of that great monopoly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? p 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The Chilean Nitrate Producers’ Asso- 
ciation is a member of that nitrogen monopoly. We find the 
farmers of this country to-day paying an export tax of $12.53 
for every ton of Chilean nitrate exported from Chile and 
brought into this country; nearly $15,000,000 alone paid each 
year as a tribute by the farmers of America to the Government 
of Chile. The fertilizer bill of this country each year costs 
the farmers of this country $325,000,000. 

Expert after expert testifying before the Committee on 
Military Affairs said that if we required the production of 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals under the principles and obligations 
laid down by the Committee on Military Affairs, we could cut 
the cost of these fertilizers to the farmer anywhere from 43 
per cent to 50 per cent. There is no measure of farm relief 
that would do so much good for the farmers of the South as 
the passage of the right kind of Muscle Shoals bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has pent expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, Muscle Shoals, as you know, was dedicated to 
two purposes, and we of the South come here to-day and ask 
you for one of those purposes—the production of fertilizer for 
our farmers. If the farmers of the South did not need 
fertilizer, we would not ask it for them. If you could not 
pfoduce fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, we would not ask it. A 
plant similar to this is in operation day and night at Niagara, 
Canada, and the matter of guaranteeing fertilizer production 
at Muscle Shoals is not difficult, but could easily be provided 
for if those responsible for the legislation had required it. 

It is stated that the Norris bill did not provide for a guar- 
antee of fertilizer. I want to ask the Committee on Military 
Affairs why they did not amend the Norris bill so that it would 
provide for fertilizer and allow us to act upon it in the House. 

As it is, if this bill, which has been written by a subcommittee 
whose members do not come from the South but come from 
States that are not familiar with our problems, is passed it will 
be an insult to send it back to the Senate. There will be an 
impasse. The Senators who voted for the Norris bill will not 
know this bill when it gets to the Senate. My inclination is 
that they will not pay any attention to it, and as a result we 
will not get any Muscle Shoals legislation at this session of 
Congress. That looks to me exactly what you are driving us to 
by the passage of this bill to-day. I believe you are going to 
drive it through, and as a result you will see this Congress 
adjourn with no Muscle Shoals legislation enacted. Yet we 
are paying tribute to foreign countries for fertilizer. Three 
hundred million dollars is being spent by our farmers annually 
for fertilizer. If the farmers east of the Mississippi River to- 
day had fertilizer taken away from them they could not produce 
cotton. It is a heavy tax upon the farmers as itis. I am plead- 
ing that you adopt this amendment which the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] has brought forth, so that you will guar- 
antee to the farmers of the South that in the operation of this 
plant we will haye a maximum production of fertilizer. Per- 
sonally I can not see why men who are familiar with the condi- 
tions and needs of the South were not placed on the subcom- 
mittee to write this bill. I am a member of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation and I voted for the Boulder Canyon 
Dam, and I followed the lead of the men from the West, who 
knew the problems of the West. I think it but fair to the 
South that you give leadership to men who know the problems 
of the South. In other national questions—on rivers and har- 
bors, for instance—men from sections of the country which have 
rivers and harbors are placed on that committee. This House 
is asked to follow the leadership of the men who know the 
problems in those districts. I think it is right and just that 
the South have recognition upon this question. 

This bill will pass the House, but you will see this Congress 
adjourn and no action taken by the Senate, wherein if the 
Norris bill had been reported by the Military Affairs Committee 
we could have amended it by requiring the production of fer- 
tilizers and then we would have some chance of the Senate 
passing it. It does the farmer no good for the Senate to pass 
one bill and the House to discard it and pass another bill, as 
is being done in this case. I promised the farmers of my dis- 
trict I would never vote for a bill for the disposition of Muscle 
Shoals that did not guarantee the use of the power for the 
production of fertilizers, and as there is no guarantee in this 
bill I am standing by my promises and by my convictions that 
the cotton farmers are entitled to this power for fertilizer pro- 
duction. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
his expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the bill as drafted by the 
subcommittee prescribes that a certain amount of nitrogenous 
plant food shall be manufactured in a period of three years 
and six months. We followed the suggestion of Colonel Me- 
Mullen, of the War Department, who has made a special study 
of this. One of the prescribed conditions is that any contract 
or contracts shall contain a stipulation that there must be 
manufactured annually at least the prescribed amount. Then 
it prescribes that the minimum amount shall be 10,000 tons. 

There are two plants which, in the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee, are capable of manufacturing fixed nitrogen. Nitrate 
plant No, 1 is capable of manufacturing 8,000 tons yearly, by 
the modern Haber-Vosche process, which is generally followed 
not only in this country to-day but throughout Germany. The 
other nitrate plant, plant No. 2, is capable of manufacturing 
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40,000 tons by the cyanamide process, which is a discarded 
process. It was my thought and the thought of other members 
of the committee that perhaps only nitrate plant No. 1, because 
of using the most modern method, would be used for the manu- 
facture of nitrogen. 

What does this amendnrent spell? It means that no contract 
may be let, I fear, for the manufacture of fixed nitrogen at ni- 
trate plant No. 1, because the cyanamide process is an aban- 
doned process; and it spells that this lease shall be made to 
one corporation, and one corporation alone—that is, the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. I am unalterably opposed to tying the hands 
of the President and the board which will lease this plant to any 
one special corporation—the American Cyanamid Co. There is 
only one possible process of producing 40,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gen in 12 years at these plants, and that is by the cyanamide 
process, and the American Cyanamid Co. has a monopoly on the 
patents that use this process. It is an abandoned process. If 
you want to ruin this bill, if you want to take all the force out 
of it, vote for the amendment offered, not by a friend but by an 
opponent of this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, as long as the properties are economically 
adapted to the production of nitrogen, over 40,000 tons of 
nitrogen per annum will be produced. I submit this to every 
Member on the minority side. The thing against which you 
need protection is compelling a lessee to manufacture fertilizer 
by a process which might become obsolete or which might be- 
come the highest cost producing process. 

Should that occur the lessee who produces fertilizer by utiliz- 
ing such a process will be the marginal producer, and if there is 
such a thing as a fertilizer trust the price of fertilizer made 
by that trust will be fixed by the marginal producer who will 
be in this event the lessee. The effect, then, of any such lan- 
guage as that of the amendment is to defeat the very purpose 
which you would have accomplished, namely, the production of 
cheap fertilizer. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. The language of the amendment does 
not require the use of any specific process. The lessee or lessees 
could use any process that might be desired, but the amendment 
does require that they make a certain quantity of fertilizer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The economics of the situation 
control that. The most economical method of producing fer- 
tilizer is by taking the gases escaping from coke ovens, liquefy- 
ing them, obtaining the hydrogen, and uniting the hydrogen so 
obtained with nitrogen under pressure. You can not obtain gases 
from coke ovens at Muscle Shoals unless you transport the coal 
to Muscle Shoals, and the cost of transporting coal to Muscle 
Shoals will so increase the cost of the coke-oven gases that again 
you have a lesser economical process. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentieman from Alabama [Mr. Hiv]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Hux of Alabama) there were—ayes 35, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. i 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Cierk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 28, line 6, after the word 
“of,” where it occurs the first time in the line, strike out the words 
“not to exceed.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, there is no Member of the House more interested in 
the full development and utilization of the Muscle Shoals and 
Cove Creek property than I am, and I realize that it is impos- 
sible, perhaps, for any Member of the House to have an oppor- 
tunity to vote for a bill just as he would have it. There are 
features in both of the pending bills which I indorse and, on the 
other hand, I would like very much to make changes in either 
or both of the bills. On the whole, I believe that the committee 
amendment is, perhaps, the better of the two and consequently 
expect to vote for it. I would like very much to see amend- 
ments adopted, particularly the one to which reference has been 
many times made, that if a lease should not be made under the 
Reece bill the Norris bill should become effective, otherwise the 
situation may continue just as it has for the past 11 years. 
However, it is very important to at least get this proposition 
into conference in order that the conferees on the part of the 
House and the Senate may consider both propositions and per- 
haps reach a compromise embracing some of the features of 
both and including the alternative proposition. 

I think there is one thing that should be borne in mind and 
one principle that should be preserved by all means, and that 
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is an assurance of the manufacture of fertilizer. The original 
Muscle Shoals bill provided for the manufacture of nitrogen for 
fertilizer purposes in times of peace and for explosives in time 
of war. It embraced no hydroelectric power proposition. The 
public, particularly the farmers, have been repeatedly assured 
by both parties that they would be given cheaper fertilizer 
through the instrumentality of Muscle Shoals. We should keep 
that promise. 

There is one reason why I prefer the Reece bill, and that is 
that at least in its terms it gives assurance for the manufacture 
of fertilizer, whereas the Norris bill does not. It is not as 
strong in that particular as I should like to have it. I think 
it should be more explicit both as to the actual requirement 
and as to the amount to be manufactured. However, as I stated 
a while ago, we must realize that we can not get all of these 
different features just as we would have them. 

I think there is no question but that fixed nitrogen can be 
produced with the plants they have at Muscle Shoals, in spite 
of contentions to the contrary. It is being done elsewhere by 
both processes and it can be done there. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to see whether I can not arrive at some 
understanding as to the time to be taken for debate on this 
section. I ask unanimous consent that all debate on this sec- 
tion and all amendments thereto close in 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 35 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, having in view the very great 
importance to agriculture of the fertilizer provisions of this 
bill, I have offered this amendment in absolute good faith. It 
relates to the matter of credit in determining the cost of fer- 
tilizer production, and it seems to me that at least the words 
“not to exceed” should be stricken out so as to allow credit 
of 50 per cent; in fact, I see no good reason why even a larger 
credit should not be allowed, and if you leave in the bill “ not 
to exceed 50 per cent,” it may be fixed at a nominal amount 
and consequently very materially affect the cost which would 
be fixed with respect to the production of fertilizer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. This is a new idea. It provides, 
as the gentleman of course knows from the language, that if 
the lessee can produce a process which will require a lesser 
amount of electrical energy for the production of nitrogen, then, 
by reason of the amount of power made available for sale, there 
should be a credit against the cost of not to exceed 50 per cent. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. This is a new idea. Formerly 
in all the bills there has been no provision for crediting the 
cost of fertilizer with any of the profits made from the sale of 
electrical energy made available by reason of a new process. 
It was the thought of the committee that we wanted to give 
them an incentive to develop a new process and at the same 
time not draw too much of the incentive away. 

Mr. DAVIS. I appreciate the consideration that has been 
given that feature and all other features of the bill by the 
gentleman from Arizona, but it seemed to me that, in view of the 
fact they will be making a handsome profit on power and are 
assured an 8 per cent profit over and above the cost of produc- 
tion of fertilizer, it would be nothing but fair that the 50 per 
cent, or half of the profit on that energy, should be applied as a 
credit against the cost of producing the fertilizer. This was my 
idea in offering the amendment. 

Another reason why I favor the Reece bill as against the 
Norris bill is that the Reece bill recognizes and preserves the 
constitutional rights, at least to a substantial extent, of the 
State of Tennessee, which the Norris bill does not, except in a 
much more restricted manner. We Tennesseeans have never 
asked that anything be given us. All that we have asked has 
been that the acknowledged legal rights of the State be recog- 
nized and not wiped out, and this bill does that in a much more 
comprehensive and fairer manner than the Norris bill; and as 
one Representative of the State of Tennessee, I wish to express 
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my deep appreciation to the members of the subcommittee and 
to the members of the Committee on Military Affairs for their 
just and fair consideration in this respect. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, the general proposition of the 
Norris resolution, of course, is the one I had hoped to have 
an opportunity to vote for, but it is apparent that I may not 
have such an opportunity. The party in power has so managed 
the legislation until we will not have a direct vote on the 
Norris bill. 

I was disappointed at the refusal by the committee of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama, which, of 
course, is the crux of the entire matter, making definite and 
adequate provision for fertilizer manufacturing, The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee, of course, goes in 
that same direction, but not so far or definite. 

The purpose of Muscle Shoals legislation should be, surely, 
for the benefit of the farmers, I desire to vote for making 
fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, and thus reflect the lower cost of 
same for our farmers. When the Mississippi Valley flood- 
control legislation came before the House, it was in the hands of 
its friends—those of the Mississippi Valley. When the Boulder 
Canyon project came before the House, it was in the hands of 
its friends. When the legislation before us was framed in the 
committee, it was framed by those from other sections of the 
country—that is, the subcommittee were not in the main those 
of the South, although the South has four or more outstanding 
members of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. No; I do not yield; you have repeatedly to-day 
declined to yield to me. 

All amendments which we of the South offer are promptly 
yoted down by your overwhelming Republican majority. We 
are trying to amend the bill to insure cheaper fertilizer for our 
farmers and fertilizer of a better grade. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. No; I regret that I have not time enough. 
Practically every man on this, the Democratic, side of the aisle 
rise in favor of amendments trying to protect the farmers, and, 
on the other hand, I see you on the other side of the aisle voting 
them down and hardly giving us any time to debate them. 

Only recently Mussolini said something about right without 
might being worthless, and I believe that France heard him. I 
also predict that France will eventually accept his challenge. If 
partial and selfish legislation is forced upon the American people 
they will accept the challenge and it will not take 50 years for 
the Republican Party to learn about it. I want Muscle Shoals 
utilized for the benefit of our already hard-pressed farmers; they 
need its benefits, they expect it and are entitled to it. 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOGG. The gentleman is making a pretty safe bet. 
How many of us does the gentleman think will be here 50 
years from now? 

Mr. GREEN. Why, I would say to my friend that the policies 
that are being shaped here to-day will live after you and I are 
gone. Men and institutions are perishable, but principles are 
eternal. I stand for equal privileges to all and special favors 
to none. Let us pass legislation to utilize Muscle Shoals, but 
at the same time direct its benefits where they rightfully belong. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer a sub- 
stitute to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona offers a sub- 
stitute amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 


Substitute amendment by Mr. Dovauas of Arizona: Page 28, line 6, 
after the word “amount,” insert the words “of not less than 25 per 
cent and not more than,” and strike out the words, in the same line, 
“not to exceed.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute offered 
b. the gentleman from Arizona for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the original 
amendment, amended by the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hoch: Page 31, line 20, after the word “ avail- 
able,” strike ont the period and insert a colon and add the following: 
“ Provided further, That in any proceedings to determine the justness 
or reasonableness of any rate charged for the sale of electric energy 
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generated by the properties covered by this act there shall not be taken 
into consideration or allowed as evidence or element of property value 
as a part of the rate base either good will, earning power, or other 
such intangible factor.” 


Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman and members, this amendment 
would include among the principles enumerated in the bill upon 
which any contract for sale of electric energy shall be made 
the proposition that in determining the justness and reasonable- 
ness of any rate for electrical energy there shall not be taken 
into consideration or allowed any property value in the rate 
base upon which return is claimed, based on the earning power, 
good will, or such intangible value. This is the same principle 
debated at some length in the House when we had before us 
the interstate bus bill recently. To this important principle 
in utility valuations the House at that time gave indorsement 
by a large majority. It should not be necessary to discuss it 
at length again to-day. It should be written into this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, recognizing that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has given very great considera- 
tion to this phase of the question, the Members of the com- 
mittee that I haye been able to consult with have no objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
somewhat similar to the amendment just adopted, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, line 15, after the word “ damages,” insert the words “ lease- 
hold value, good will, going concern, or any other intangible factor.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this is to 
limit in the event the Government should recapture the prop- 
erty payment of excessive value based on superficial or fic- 
titious valuation, It is clear that the intent of the House is to 
limit the rate to actual physical valuation of the property. 
Now, we provide here that the right of recapture rests with 
the Government on the payment of certain limited damages. 
The bill then provides that the speculative damage should not 
be included, and my amendment carries out the idea and makes 
clear that no intangible factor shall enter into fixing the dam- 
ages to be paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. During the consideration of this phase of 
the proposed condition in the subcommittee we gave considera- 
tion that we might even recapture it with a minimum of physical 
valuation. I see no objection to the amendment, because I think 
it carries out the intention of the subcommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 84, line 24, after the word 
“ whatsoever,” strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the provision hereinbefore contained in paragraph (m) 
shall be conspicuously printed on the face of every share of stock issued 
by such corporation.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, paragraph (m) provides 
that the corporation must be at all times controlled by a ma- 
jority of American citizens. In the event that the majority 
passes to aliens, the lease may be terminated. In order to put 
everyone on notice, every share of stock should contain the 
provision that the lease is good as long as the corporation is 
controlled by a majority of the stockholders being American 
citizens. It seems to me that that will avoid a great deal of 
misunderstanding and perhaps of litigation in the eyent the 
majority of the stock gets into the hands of aliens. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does the gentleman propose to establish 
the fact that in all legislation involving contractual rights like 
this, in order that people who buy stock may know about it, it 
must be printed in large type? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not at all; but where you have a limita- 
tion on the transferability of your stock it is customary to print 
it on the face of the stock, and that is only fair to innocent 
purchasers. 

Mr. STEVENSON. The gentleman said very large type. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I said it should be conspicuously printed. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I think the average man would know 
whether it is big or small type, and some fellow might come in 
and say they did not put it in big enough type, so that they 
would not be responsible. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is indulging in a 
peccudillo. I think it is unnecessarily restrictive. If the com- 
mittee will read the conditions, it will see that the right of re- 
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capture is very remote in case a majority of the stock happens 
to fall in the hands of aliens. I think the gentleman is going 
to an extreme in providing that it should be printed on the 
certificate in the manner indicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 35, line 12, after the 
word “the,” insert the words War Department and the,” and strike 
out the word “its” in the same line and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ their.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is this: This section provides that the administrative 
board or its representative or representatives may have access 
at all times to this plant. It occurs to me that inasmuch as 
the purpose of the bill is to maintain the plant in such condi- 
tion that it may be used for the production of nitrogen in case 
of emergency, it is well to permit the War Department to send 
in its representative, especially officers of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, at all times. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Would it not be better to say the Secre- 
tary of War? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We provide for these three Secretaries in 
the administrative board. This provides not only for time-of- 
war contingency but also for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McSwain: Page 25, line 6, after the words 
„quantity of,” strike out“ fixed nitrogen“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ such fertilizer bases or fertilizers.” 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is unnecessary to 
discuss this, I do not think there will be any opposition to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was it not the intention of the subcommit- 
tee when we provided as to the minimum of fixed nitrogen that 
should be produced, and periodic increases, that we had in mind 
fixed nitrogen and not fertilizer bases? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; we had in mind fertilizer bases that 
shall contain a specific amount of fixed nitrogen, 

Mr. STAFFORD. This paragraph prescribes a minimum 
amount of fixed nitrogen that shall be produced at these plants, 
and not the minimum amount of fertilizer or fertilizer bases. 

Mr. McSWAIN. What I desire is that the bill shall stipulate 
that the minimum amount of fixed nitrogen shall be in the form 
of plant food, and it is in harmony with the entire section to 
refer to that as fertilizers rather than as purely fixed nitrogen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I think the gentleman is right. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, I yield to the judgment of 
the other members of the subcommittee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. McSwain: Page 25, line 9, strike out “ finally,” 


the first word in line 9, and insert in lieu thereof the words “ within 12 
years after such lease or leases become effective.” 


Mr. McSWAIN, Mr. Chairman, this does not impinge upon 
the objectionable features found to exist by a majority of this 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. MILL]. 

He limited the fixation and the production of the nitrogen to 
the Muscle Shoals property. This amendment provides that the 
lessee somewhere, somehow must, within 12 years, reach the 
maximum capacity. I am sure there should be a limit of time 
imposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Alabama: Page 31, line 16, after 
the word “further,” strike out all down to and including the word 
“available,” in line 20, and insert “that all contracts made with pri- 
vate companies or individuals for the sale of power, which power is to 
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be resold for a profit, shall contain a provision authorizing the cancella- 
tion of said contract upon two years’ notice in writing if said power be 
needed to supply the demand of States, counties, or municipalities.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for three minutes, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, it has been asserted 
on this floor time and time again during this debate that it was 
the purpose of the pending bill to give preference to municipali- 
ties in the purchase of surplus power which may be left after 
all power necessary for the manufacture of fertilizer or fer- 
tilizer ingredients has been taken. If this avowed purpose of 
the proponents of the bill is to be carried out it is absolutely 
necessary that the amendment be adopted for if a municipality 
is to be in a position where it can exercise the preference for 
the purchase of the surplus power or a part thereof it must be 
able to get that power when it is ready for it and when it needs 
it. Many of the municipalities that would like to have the 
surplus power are to-day tied up in contracts with the power 
companies and these municipalities must be able to get the 
surplus power when these contracts terminate. What the 
amendment would provide is simply this: The municipality 
would say to the lessee that within two years’ time that munici- 
pality wants so much power. The lessee would then say to the 
power companies, “ Within two years’ time we will withdraw 
from you the power which the municipality is asking for.” 

It is evident that unless this amendment be adopted any sup- 
posed preference for the purchase of the surplus power by 
municipalities is at best most doubtful and uncertain. The 
amendment speaks for itself. 

In the brief time that I have I wish now to say a word about 
Cove Creek Dam and the compelling necessity of having this 
dam constructed by the Government rather than by some power 
company. On April 3 last the able and distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] in a masterly address covered 
every detail of the subject and showed conclusively that the 
‘Government should build the Cove Creek Dam. Time does not 
permit a review by me of this address, but I commend it to the 
reading and the study of the membership of the House. It is 
most enlightening. As Senator Norris points out in the address, 
Cove Creek Dam will impound some 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 acre- 
feet. To use his illustration, if the District of Columbia were 
level and a wall were built around it and that much water put 
inside of it we in this Chamber would be working in the 
neighborhood of 75 feet below the surface of the water. The 
Cove Creek Dam will double the amount of primary power 
generated at Wilson Dam, which is the great dam at Muscle 
Shoals. In other words, it will practically double the value of 
the Government's hydroelectric properties at Muscle Shoals. It 
will play a large part in the control of the floods on the Tennes- 
see River and will even be effective in the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River. For instance, the flood height at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., would be reduced nearly 6 feet and this would 
mean that hundreds of acres in the vicinity of Chattanooga 
which are subject to flood with great damage being done would 
be free from this danger. A number of other towns on the Ten- 
nessee, such aS Rockwood, Johnsonville, and Florence, would 
receive great protection from floods by the construction of this 
dam. 

In 1926 the damage from floods on the river amounted to 
$2,650,000, and General Brown, the Chief of Engineers, esti- 
mates the annual average damage from floods to be $1,780,000. 
If we construct this dam, we will not only give protection to 
the people of the Tennessee River but, to a lesser degree at 
least, we will have benefited the whole flood-control program in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, and all the States in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and, in fact, throughout the Mississippi Basin. 
The construction of the Cove Creek Dam would do much to im- 
prove the navigation facilities on the Tennessee River and 
would give practically 3-foot navigation on the river the 
year around. This would mean a great saving to the consumer 
and shipper in freight rates and set a standard for transporta- 
tion costs throughout that section of the country. If the Cove 
Creek Dam is built by the Government, the people of Tennessee 
and other consumers of power from Cove Creek will have to pay 
not more than 4 per cent per annum for the capital cost of 
building Cove Creek. Four per cent per annum on $40,000,000, 
the estimated cost of building Cove Creek, will be $1,600,000 
annually for interest payments on the capital. If Cove Creek 
is built by some power company, the power company’s capital 
will cost the people of Tennessee not less than 6 per cent per 
annum. Six per cent per annum on $40,000,000 is $2,400,000 per 
annum—a difference of $800,000 a year in interest charges, 
which would be the additional cost to the people of Tennessee if 
Cove Creek Dam be built by a power company. In 50 years 
this difference would cost the people of Tennessee $40,000,000, 
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which is as much as the cost of the dam itself. The statement 
of Henry Ford with reference to Cove Creek Dam is as true 
to-day as it was in 1927, when he said: 


The real goal and objective of the power combine at this time is the 
Cove Creek Reservoir dam. The power combine knows that the Cove 
Creek reservoir is worth $50,000,000, and perhaps $100,000,000, and 
the combine knows that this dam belongs to the people of Tennessee, 
yet the combine asks the Federal Power Commission to make a gift to 
them of Cove Creek. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, the House should 
understand that under the provisions of the bill a municipality 
can obtain power and contract with the lessee at the expiration 
of the contract with the private power company, provided the 
municipality makes its application to the lessee two years or 
more prior to the expiration of that contract. The reason for 
this provision is that one can not obtain a reasonable rate for 
power if one is compelled to sell it on a short-term contract, 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama is 
excellent in its intent, but the effect of it would be to limit the 
contract for power to two years. The result of it would be that 
the power company would offer very much less to the lessee for 
the power. In fact, the power company might offer less than 
the cost of production. So that the effect of the decreased 
return to the lessee would be a lower fair appraised valuation 
and, therefore, a lesser return to the United States in amortiza- 
tion payments and rental. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
bas expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Hawaii offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hovston of Hawaii: Page 28, line 15, 
after the word “ States,“ strike out the words “or State” and insert 
Territories or State and Territorial.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the committee is virtually 
in harmony with the amendment. 

Mr. McSWAIN. We are in favor of it on this side, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. n, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cox: Page 87, line 23, after the word 
“ available,” insert “Provided, That the amount of rental and the time 
of payment thereof for nitrate plant No. 1 and/or nitrate plant No. 2, 
as long as elther or both may be employed by the lessee or lessees for 
the fixation of nitrate for agricultural purposes, shall be such as to offer 
an incentive to the operation and continued operation of said plants for 
the production of nitrogen for use in agriculture.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hoca: Page 29, line 6, after the period, 
insert the words “ the lessee shall expend not less than $50,000 per year 
in the aforesaid research.” 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the research clause of this bill is one of the most important in 
the bill. A few years ago a chemist was tinkering with hydro- 
gen and nitrogen in a hot gas pipe, and he discovered a whiff 
of ammonia. From this discovery he developed the synthetic 
process of fixation of nitrogen. As a result new plants, totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars in value have been constructed 
for the production of nitrogen. My amendment proposes that 
in this lease the lessee shall be obligated to an annual expendi- 
ture of $50,000 or more for the further study of cheapening the 
process of nitrogen fixation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOGG. I yield. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Can the gentleman enlighten the commit- | a valve located at the bottom of the oven. The oven is heated 


tee as to why he fixes this.amount at $50,000? 

Mr. HOGG. That is a very small amount comparatively. It 
should be a great deal more. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman not think it should 
be based upon some information, if the gentleman has it, and 
not simply just suggest $50,000? This is a scientific proposition. 
This is a business proposition. 

Mr. HOGG. I say that $50,000 is a very small sum for this 
very important object, in an industry where the investment is 
millions upon millions of dollars. [Applause.] 

Within the last 10 years the farmers of America have used 
approximately 70,000,000 tons of commercial fertilizer of the 
approximate value of $2,100,000,000. During all of this time 
our Government has owned and caused to remain idle the larg- 
est cyanamide nitrogen-fixation plant in the world. And this, 
too, in face of the fact that the original legislation authorizing 
construction of the great plant at Muscle Shoals provided that 
it should be used in peace time for the production of fertilizer. 
An enactment of this kind is in the nature of an agreement be- 
tween the Government and the people. 

During the last 10 years that the nitrogen-fixation plant at 
Muscle Shoals has been idle, the largest part of nitrates used 
in fertilizer has been imported. The cost of the nitrogen in- 
gredients in fertilizer is about two times the entire cost of all 
other ingredients. About 1,000,000 tons of sodium nitrate are 
on an average imported annually from Chile. On this there is 
an export duty and the American farmers have been paying the 
Chilean Government $12,580,000 per year in taxes. During the 
last 10 years the American farmer has paid in taxes to the 
Chilean Government more than $125,000,000, and in addition has 
paid the purchase price of the nitrates. 

Besides the importation from Chile, 100,000 tons of pure 
nitrogen in the form of cyanamide are imported yearly from 
Canada and other countries, and 150,000 tons of pure nitrogen 
fixed by the synthetic process are annually imported from Eu- 
rope. There is some nitrate fixed in this country as by-products 
of other manufacturing processes and used in fertilizer. This 
amount is necessarily limited at present, as well as in the future. 
We are dependent upon foreign countries for nitrates. 

We hear much about the synthetic process of nitrogen fixa- 
tion, and we are apt to think that it is the only practical process. 
The fact is that 250,000 tons of pure nitrogen are being fixed 
annually by the cyanamide process in other countries. This is 
the process of the Muscle Shoals plant. 

Electric power is the costly element in the cyanamide fixation 
process. In the last 10 years about $35,000,000 worth of elec- 
tric power has gone to waste at Muscle Shoals. It is still going 
to waste. 

So far as synthetic nitrates in the United States are con- 
cerned, in 1928 only 22,000 tons were produced. Of this amount 
not a single ounce went into the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Muscle Shoals is the largest cyanamide plant in the world. 
The plant represents an investment of $160,000,000 of the people 
of the United States. It is built on the Tennessee River in 
Alabama, where the river has a fall of 130 feet in 30 miles. A 
dam more than a mile in length and 92 feet high has been con- 
structed, and with it a power plant one-fourth of a mile in 
length. At the present time 260,000 horsepower of water is 
going to waste over the dam and the generators are idle. An 
85,000 steam horsepower plant is also idle. 

The nitrogen plant proper consists of 10 huge buildings cov- 
ering an area of more than 1 mile long and one-half mile wide, 
fully equipped with the machinery, in excellent condition. The 
work is to take the nitrogen from the air, fix it with hydrogen 
into ammonia, and then in ammonium nitrate for fertilizer or 
into nitric acid for explosives or commercial use. To secure the 
nitrogen and hydrogen is a comparatively easy process, but the 
fixation process is difficult and challenged the ingenuity of man 
until a quarter of a century ago. 

Raw limestone, coal, and coke start the process, and are han- 
dled by mechanical equipment from the unloading of the cars 
to the finished product. The lime-burning plant consists of 
seven rotary kilns each 8 feet in diameter and 125 feet in 
length. Their total capacity is 700 tons of lime per day. The 
coal-lrying plants can handle 336 tons of coal daily. Coke is 
erushed and then dried in four rotary driers 40 feet long. 

This lime and coke is mixed and melted in 1 of the 12 fur- 
naces 22 feet by 13 feet by 6 feet. Each of these furnaces has 
a 60-ton carbide capacity per day. The carbide is cooled and 
pulyerized in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 

The liquid-air plant has a capacity of 300 tons of nitrogen per 
day. This is delivered to the nitrifying ovens in gaseous form 
through a 30-inch spiral riveted pipe. : 

Pulyerized carbide is put into one of the 1,536 nitrifying 
ovens ; the oven is sealed and nitrogen gas is turned on through 


by electricity for 6 hours to 1,800° F, and then allowed to cool 
for 34 hours. When carbide is thus heated it absorbs nitrogen 
as readily as a dry sponge will absorb water. 

The result is cyanamide ingots which, after being pulverized, 
are taken to one of the 56 steam autoclaves, where through 
agitation and steam the molecule is broken and ammonia gas is 
formed. The ammonia gas is washed through a series of mud 
drums and stored in two 60.000-cubic feet gas holders, 

This ammonia may be oxidized to nitric acid, which may be 
neutralized with additional ammonia to form ammonium nitrate. 
The production can be 40,000 tons of nitrogen per year, or 110,000 
of ammonium nitrate. 

Except for a test of three weeks, which proved a success, the 
plant has been idle since completion. The Government should 
lease the Muscle Shoals plant by the terms of the present bill. 

The amendment which I have offered will eventually lower 
the cost of production and it should be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under the bill it is the plan to permit that 
nitrate plant No. 1 may be leased to one lessee and nitrate plant 
No. 2 to another lessee for the manufacture of nitrogen. Nitrate 
plant No. 1 is only capable of producing 10,000 tons. We should 
not place any restrictive measures on how much shall be ex- 
pended in experimental purposes. This should be left to the 
board to determine. The board should determine the practical 
phases of this leasing proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hoce]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. ALLGOOD: Page 26, line 1, after the word “ ex- 
ceeding,” strike out “8” and insert “6.” 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the development of Muscle Shoals was begun under a 
Democratic administration when Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 
dent, and, I dare say if the Democrats had remained in power 
this great property would be in operation to-day, grinding out 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials for the farmers. The Repub- 
licans have been in control of the Government for 10 years, and 
the nitrate plants of Muscle Shoals are now idle and have been 
idle throughout all these long years. During all this time our 
farmers have been buying fertilizers imported from foreign 
countries. They have been forced to pay trust prices. There 
are many nitrate plants similar to the one at Muscle Shoals in 
different parts of the world; however, the Government-owned 
nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals is the only one idle to-day in the 
whole world. Two years ago I made a trip to Niagara, Can- 
ada, to inspect the cyanamid plants there. I found them to 
be identical with the plant at Muscle Shoals. They were run- 
ning day and night, turning out fertilizer materials, nearly all 
of which is being shipped into the United States. At that time 
they were breaking ground for the building of another plant at 
Niagara in order to double the output of fertilizer materials, 
so you can see there is no just reason in the world why the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals should not be operating day 
and night and using the power that is going to waste. 

When Mr. Hoover was a candidate for President his abilities 
as a great engineer were heralded from the housetops, and thou- 
sands of people throughout the southland were led to believe 
that if he were elected President he would place Muscle Shoals 
to work, producing fertilizer which would reduce the burdens of 
the cotton farmers. Since his election we have been sorely dis- 
appointed; one statemerit from the President now would settle 
this question, but it looks like the Republicans are determined to 
make a political football out of the Muscle Shoals question. 
They had rather have the support and money of the Fertilizer 
Trust than have the good will of the farmers who buy fer- 
tilizer. It is generally conceded on all sides here, and I have 
often heard the expression that if Muscle Shoals were north 
of the Ohio River it would have been in operation years ago. 
Under the law establishing the Muscle Shoals properties it is 
provided that they should be run in times of war for the pro- 
duction of nitrates to be used for munitions for the protection of 
our country, and in times of peace it should be run for the 
production of nitrates to be used in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizers for the benefit of the farmers. The property cost prac- 
tically $160,000,000 of the people’s tax money. We have had 
13 years of peace, the Wilson Dam has been completed six 
years, millions of dollars of power has gone to waste, and not 
1 pound of fertilizer material has been produced, and as to the 
benefits which have accrued to the farmer from these proper- 
ties, they would have been just as well off, instead of spending 
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$160,000,000 to have paid some boy $5 to build a “flutter mill” 
on the Tennessee River. The indications are that we will this 
fall, sell the cheapest cotton that has been sold since before the 
war. During this administration there have been thousands of 
banks that have been forced to close their doors, and hundreds 
of thousands of business failures; also poverty is widespread 
throughout the Nation and many, many people can not find 
work. People generally throughout the country are disap- 
pointed with this administration, and if the President and the 
Republican leaders who are now in control of this Congress 
really want to help conditions, I know of no better plan than 
to have the properties of Muscle Shoals put to running day and 
night. This would give employment to thousands of people and 
reduce the fertilizer cost to cotton farmers. [Applause.] 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, the reason the profit was put 
upon the turnover was to constitute a stimulus and an incentive 
for quantity production. If it is fixed merely upon the capital 
investment, then the less quantity to be produced, the higher the 
price, because if you give 8 per cent on the investment and you 
have only a few thousand tons, it will cost more; but if you 
give it on the turnover, then you have a stimulus or motive. As 
a matter of fact, statistics show that the turnover in the fer- 
tilizer business is only about equivalent to the capital invest- 
ment. We all know that fertilizer is virtually an annual pro- 
duction and an annual consumption. We buy fertilizer only 
once a year, and for that reason, as a friend of agriculture, in 
the belief that I understood what was best to induce quantity 
production, I urged to put it upon the basis of cost of turnover, 
plus 8 per cent. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? - 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Does not the gentleman consider a 6 per 
cent profit on an enormous investment like that sufficient? 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman from Alabama must under- 
stand that we do not guarantee 6 per cent. We say, “If you 
make anything at all you can not make over 8 per cent,” but 
we do not undertake to guarantee one single cent. I think that 
should be sufficient explanation of the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 25, lines 10 to 12, after the 
word “plants,” in line 10, strike out: “As the leasing board may find 
to be economically adapted or susceptible of being made economically 
adapted to the fixation of nitrogen.” 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my idea in offering this amendment is this, that the 
question of producing fertilizer should not be made to rest 
upon the determination by somebody that it could not be eco- 
nomically done. It is admitted it can be done, and if the 
facilities for the production of fertilizer in excess of the 
minimum requirement are not of such character that they can 
produce it economically, the lessee ought to be required to im- 
prove or construct plants, if necessary, and not let the question 
as to whether there should be an increased production rest upon 
the economical adaptability of existing plants. Of course, it 
will be necessary to make some replacements and some repairs, 
even if they use those identical plants, and it seems to me this 
language could be so interpreted that they could be and perhaps 
might be released from increasing the production if it should be 
determined that these plants were not adapted to the most 
economical production. In view of the fact that the lessee 
has other safeguards which fully protect them, including the 
provision that if they have in storage and unsold 2,500 tons of 
fixed nitrogen they may cease production, it seems to me they 
are sufficiently protected without this provision, which might 
be misconstrued or abused. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Let us assume that 10 years 
from now one of these processes becomes obsolete or, rather, 
the most costly of the processes for the production of nitrogen, 
and Jet us assume that the production ceases; that there are 
2,500 tons in storage and a sufficient amount is taken away 
from the amount in storage to reduce the quantity below 2,500 
tons, then, if the language of the gentleman’s amendment were 
adopted, the lessee is compelled to renew the production of 
fixed nitrogen by a process which had become the most costly 
process, and we felt it was against that situation the farmers 
should be protected. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Well, of course, I am in sympathy with any- 
thing that will reduce the cost of production, but it just oc- 
curred to me that the question as to whether they shall make 
an increase in the amount of their production could be made 
to depend upon the question as to whether or not the existing 
plants were susceptible of economical production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. If prior to December 1, 1931, the leasing board, with the 
approval of the President, shall have executed a contract or contracts 
for the letting of the properties based on the principles, directions, and 
limitations enumerated herein, then with respect to the dam to be 
constructed by the*lessee or lessees or by a joint board of control or a 
holding corporation or otherwise, at the site on the Clinch River, 
known as Cove Creek, by way of amplifying and amending the pro- 
visions of the Federal water power act of 1920, as amended, under 
the terms of which the lessee is or the lessees are to construct the said 
dam, the following provisions shall apply: 

(a) The cost of said dam to the licensee and to the United States 
shall be amortized, at least in part. by the collection of a reasonable 
royalty from all hydroelectric power projects now existing or to be 
constructed on the Tennessee or Clinch Rivers downstream from the 
Cove Creek Dam: Provided, That the amount of said royalty shall be 
in proportion to the advantages accruing to such downstream hydro- 
electric projects from the construction and operation of said Coye Creek 
Dam and shall be determined by the Federal Power Commission in co- 
operation with the appropriate agency of the State in which said dam 
may be situated, and in event of disagreement between these agencies 
the President shall appoint a competent engineer who shall act as 
arbiter and whose decision shall then be final. 

(b) At the expiration of the license for the construction and opera- 
tion of said dam at the Cove Creek site the State of Tennessee shall 
have the right to recapture the interests of the lessee or lessees and 
licensee or licensees in said dam and appurtenant structures, including 
hydroelectric generating equipment, but exclusive of any barge lift or 
navigation appliances, by paying the lessee or lessees or licensee or li- 
censees therefor an amount equal to the net investment, as defined in 
said Federal water power act of 1920, as amended, made by said lessee 
or lessees and licensee or licensees in said dum and appurtenant struc- 
tures: Provided, That in the event the State of Tennessee shall exer- 
else the right hereby conferred, the State of Tennessee and its agents 
shall hold and operate the same in the interest of the development of 
the maximum primary power at Dam No. 2 and of navigation, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Federal water power act of 1920, as 
amended, to the same extent as if the same were held and operated by 
the United States or a licensee thereof. 


Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, I 
just want to direct the attention of the committee—as we have 
now passed the section of the bill which allocates the power and 
provides for its distribution—to the fact that there is nothing 
to all of this talk about the States, municipalities, and counties 
getting the benefit of the power developed at Muscle Shoals, 
and that all of the people within transmission distance of Muscle 
Shoals are still helpless and have no way whatever of getting 
this power transmitted to them. 

I had supposed that some of the gentlemen who wanted to 
perfect this bill would offer amendments providing that this 
board might be authorized to construct transmission lines from 
Muscle Shoals and pay for them out of the earnings of the 
profits made from the sale of electricity, but the fact is that 
the people within 100 miles of Muscle Shoals will be living 
there 100 years from now, and the Alabama Power Co. will be 
distributing the power and fixing the price they will have to 

ay. 
p Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Is there anything in the bill 
which prohibits a municipality from becoming a lessee or from 
constructing its own transmission lines to Muscle Shoals and 
there purchasing power, or is there anything in the bill which 
prohibits a lessee from building a transmission line wherever it 
chooses? 

Mr. GARRETT. There is nothing in the bill to prohibit that, 
but the gentleman knows, and everyone else knows, that unless 
this commission has the power to do this thing it will never be 
done, and there is no cooperation offered whatever; it is left 
wide open for the Alabama Power Co. to take it and hold it 
forever, and that is what they intend to do. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, action by Congress in different ways in reference to 
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-Muscle Shoals has been a matter of legislation for over 100 
years. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozæg] two years 
ago stated that in 1828 the Federal Government granted 400,000 
acres of land to Alabama to improve the Tennessee River. 
Forty-eight years ago there appeared in the Chattanooga Times, 
of Chattanooga, where I live—although I was not at that place 
at the time—an article in reference to Muscle Shoals, which 
stated an appropriation had been made for the development of 
navigation at that place. They were very much elated at that 
time because an appropriation had been made by which they 
thought they could at once place 1,000 men at work at Muscle 
Shoals. 

We have now been trying to dispose of this proposition for 
the past nine years and it looks as if we are no nearer now 
than we were at the beginning. My people want action. Over 
$900,000 was spent in a survey of the Tennessee River, and in 
that survey it was found there were many power dams possible 
of development that would develop 4,000,000 horsepower per 
year. 

In 1925 and 1926 applications were made for a temporary 
permit or license for 11-different projects in my section, and 
these were held up by the Federal Power Commission because 
Muscle Shoals had not been disposed of, and members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs protested to the Federal Power 
Commission and requested that no preliminary permits be issued 
for the development of these dam sites. 

Coming from east Tennessee, where these great projects are 
possible, in view of the delay in the past by Congress in the dis- 
position of Muscle Shoals, my people want action, and we are 
entitled to action. 

We can not expect to have a bill before the House that would 
suit each and every one of us. I am sorry that the Members 
have not exercised the right of give and take, so that there 
would be some opportunity or some chance for the passage of a 
bill in this House that would meet with the approval of the 
Senate. You have now two bills, the Reece bill and the Norris 
bill. They are far apart, with different ideas of disposition, 
and the Reece bill, I presume, will be passed in this House, and 
you know and I know that there is not a chance in the Senate 
to pass that bill. I think it is a very good bill, and I am ready 
to vote for that bill or for the other bill or for any reasonable 
disposition of the problem. I feel, however, that the Norris bill 
would have been a better bill because of this fact: They both 
provide for the key in this entire development, and that is the 
construction of Cove Creek Dam. Cove Creek Dam under the 
Norris bill is to be operated under the Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, and I do not intend to object, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in seven minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. As I was saying, gentlemen, I feel that 
the Coye Creek Dam should be constructed and operated by 
the Federal Government because of navigation and because of 
flood control, Coye Creek affects every dam from there to the 
Ohio River and it affects navigation. 

My distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. FisHer] told you yesterday of the advantages of the Cove 
Creek Dam. It not only increases the amount of power, but 
also lowers the production cost of each kilowatt of power, and 
also lowers the cost by millions of dollars of the building of the 
various dams along the Tennessee River. 

I have stated that my people feel that some disposition should 
be made of this entire problem. I am ready to yote for both 
bills if I could have the chance; in fact, I would prefer the 
alternative plan, because by that means I feel we have a 
chance, or at least an opportunity, to get an agreement with 
the Senate by which we can get final disposition of this matter. 

We should have amended this bill so that we might have an 
opportunity to have the Senate agree with us, and my only hope 
now is that in passing the bill perhaps something can be worked 
out in conference that will meet the approval of both Houses 
and finally give us action and final and complete disposition of 
this most wonderful project. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 37, line 24, strike out the words “December 1, 1931" and 
insert July 1, 1931.7 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues, I do not care to consume any time in the discussion of 
this amendment. The purpose is apparent to you. You recall 
that some time this afternoon when the practicability and work- 
ability of this measure was being discussed a member of the 
subcommittee suggested that there were already a flock of con- 
cerns that were anxious to take over Muscle Shoals under the 
terms of the bill. I am not interested so much in the terms 
of the bill as I am in getting action. What concerns me is not 
the form but the substance. This time limit that I have sug- 
gested would give 13 months to the commission to carry out the 
negotiations and I think that is ample. The bill as it is written 
provides for nearly 20 months, which is entirely too long. Action 
on Muscle Shoals has already been delayed too long. I am offer- 
ing this amendment simply to expedite action. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, we fixed the time December 
1, 1931, so as to make certain that the property could be leased. 
We do not wish to limit the time so that it will not be possible 
to lease these properties. Under the arrangement, it requires 
several months for the appraisal and for the board to get ac- 
quainted with the properties and give notice for proposals to 
lease. Mr. Chairman, I cali for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. The several provisions of this act are hereby declared to be 
separable, and in the event that any provision of this act shall be held 
to be invalid it shall not invalidate the remainder of the act; and in 
such event the President, as he deems best for all parties concerned, 
may revise the terms of such lease or leases as may be affected by the 
holding of invalidity. 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, no one has 
been more interested in the development of Muscle Shoais, and 
giving assurance for the manufacture of fertilizer than I. I 
have not taken the time of the House for I knew that a great 
many here were anxious to speak who had scientific knowl- 
edge of this project, but I deeply regret that I can not see in 
this bill, the committee amendment, the fertilizer as I would 
like to see. We need fertilizer and I should like so much to 
see this project reserved forever to the people of our great 
country. I regret deeply that the committee has not given 
us a better bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Does the gentleman see any in the Norris 
bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I deeply regret that I can not see the 
fertilizer that I would like to see; however, I do not go the 
length that some have gone and accuse members of the sub- 
committee or the Military Affairs Committee of undue prejudice 
or anything of that kind. I am also not afraid to trust the 
President of the United States. However, I would like to see 
a board appointed that would be confirmed by the Senate. I 
think this is fundamental and the Senate should have the 
privilege of examining these men. I do not see how anyone 
could object to that. 

There is another thing that I would like to state in the 
little time that I have. I have not been able to see any 
prejudice on the part of the North against the South, as has 
been expressed by some one here. I have not been able to see 
anybody in the North trying to put over anything on the South 
in this bill. [Applause.] 

I have not been able to see any discrimination in the recog- 
nition by the Chair of any Member on this side of this House, 
[Applause.] I feel very deeply the disappointment in not getting 
a bill which gives us large quantities of fertilizer for our farm- 
ers who need this help so much in trying to carry the burden of 
fertilizer. And, too, I most earnestly hope that we may pre- 
serve this project for the advantage of our people all over Amer- 
ica. I differ as radically as anyone can from those who sponsor 
this bill, but I do wish to make it clear, since that question has 
been raised, that I have seen no indication of sectional discrimi- 
nation here on this floor. And I add that on every important 
vote here we have been joined by men of practically every 
section in voting to sustain my point of view, while men from 
the South have yoted on the other side. Colleagues, I wish to 
speak here now as an American, and I wish to do that always 
and everywhere, and I believe that is the desire of other Mem- 
bers here, it matters not the section from which they come. 

I regret deeply the parliamentary situation brought about by 
the leaders which, in my judgment, greatly handicaps a fair 
and equitable settlement of this question in the interest of our 
farmers and our people, but I have not been able to see any- 
thing sectional in this or in its consideration here in this House. 
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If this amendment, which I can not conscientiously support, 
passes no one will be more pleased than I if it disappoints me 
and turns out fertilizer for our people. I sincerely hope that 
the conferees may speedily bring back to this House and the 
Senate an agreement which will give us fertilizer for our needy 
farmers, and also preserve the equity of our people in this great 
project. 

a deeply grieved that this proposition does not follow more 
closely along the lines of the national defense act, and the 
passed policy enunciated by this Congress. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a great project, and will mean much to our people if it is 
handled right. I sincerely hope that we can all join in amend- 
ing this bill so that the people’s interest will be preserved, and 
our farmers will haye much-needed relief in the form of real 
usable fertilizer. With this in mind I have supported, and will 
support, every constructive amendment which seems to me helps 
to do this. I do this as an American with the good of the whole 
country in mind, and without any prejudice toward any. I wish 
to urge you and plead with you in the name of the people of 
this country and the farmers who need relief and aid. [Ap- 

lause. | 
4 Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 44, line 4, after the word “ invalidity,” insert: 

“All provisions of this act shall be held to be legally incorporated 
into the provisions of any lease or leases that may be executed pur- 
suant to the provisions thereof.” 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, there are several 
reasons why this amendment should be agreed to, The most 
important one is that in many places throughout the bill there 
are references to the Federal water power act. It is possible 
that some day the Federal water power act will be declared to 
be unconstitutional. Should that happen, and should the pro- 
visions of this act be not an integral part of any lease that may 
be executed, the lessee might be relieved of some of the obliga- 
tions otherwise imposed upon him. If, however, the language 
of this act is incorporated in a contract, a subsequent declara- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the invalidity of the Federal water 
power act would not vitiate any of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes, . 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On what does the gentleman base his pre- 
sumption or hope that the Federal water power act will be 
declared unconstitutional? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, I have not offered 
my amendment upon the basis of any hope or presumption of its 
invalidity. I simply state it may happen, and to protect against 
any such eventuality I think this amendment should be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, A little over a year ago I made a special trip to 
Muscle Shoals so as to have first-hand information of the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in this property. The main reason for my 
inspection was on account of the many statements made on the 
floor of the House and by those who were interested in turning 
Muscle Shoals over to private interests that the plant at Muscle 
Shoals was obsolete and running to rack and ruin. 

I quite naturally expected to find a deserted and run-down 
plant. To my great surprise, I found a well-kept and up-to-date 
manufacturing plant, with machinery and equipment in splen- 
did condition, apparently ready to operate in the manufacture 
of fertilizer on short notice. 

Those in charge of the plant were reluctant about giving out 
much or any information as to the feasibility of Government 
operation, for fear, I assume, of the possibility of criticism from 
those who desired to acquire Muscle Shoals. A casual inquiry 
from many sources led me to the definite conclusion that power 
was the main proposition in the project and that fertilizer was 
the minor issue, and that private concerns were only interested 
in the project for the acquisition of the dam and power plant 
and future electric-power possibilities at the Shoals. 

The organic act authorizing construction of the Muscle Shoals 
project for the Government had a definite and fixed policy. 
First, for national defense, and second, for agriculture. I 
strongly feel that this policy should be maintained and that the 
Government should proceed with the operation of Muscle Shoals 
as provided in the Senate resolution as introduced by Senator 
Norris and passed by the Senate. 

I regard Muscle Shoals as a great experimental laboratory 
created and dedicated to national defense and for the benefit 
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of agriculture. The failure on the part of the Government to 
operate this project during the past 10 years is a disgrace and 
a blotch upon those in authority. There can be no excuse that 
the plant was not properly equipped, because fixed nitrogen 
was actually produced, and the machinery could again be put 
into manufacturing operation by a yery small expenditure. 

Muscle Shoals should be operated by the Goyernment as a 
great experimental laboratory for the benefit of the American 
people. The people as a whole now own the property at a 
cost of over $160,000,000, and I for one can see no valid reason 
for turning this Government institution over to private parties, 
who are mainly interested in operation for profit, for the 
power which is and can be developed, without any satisfactory 
return to the Government. 

Many propositions have been offered to the Committee on 
Military Affairs for the leasing of Muscle Shoals. A careful 
study of the various proposals plainly discloses the fact that 
the Government is expected to pay some one a handsome figure 
to take Muscle Shoals over and then be prepared to take it 
back again if the private parties do not meet with success in 
the operation. The Committee on Military Affairs frankly 
confesses that no satisfactory offer has been received from 
private parties for the taking over of Muscle Shoals. I have 
confidence in the Committee on Military Affairs and in the 
judgment of its members, and when the committee made their 
frank admission in 1928 as to the various lease proposals I am 
satisfied that they as business men were competent to pass 
upon the merits of the various offers. 

It has been suggested by several on this floor that the Mem- 
bers of Congress are not competent to pass upon a lease prop- 
osition, and that if the leasing of Muscle Shoals is left to a 
commission or a member of the Cabinet there will be no diffi- 
culty in arranging for a satisfactory lease. This theory is a 
fallacy. Without casting any reflection upon the members of 
the present Cabinet and their ability and honesty, I feel that 
the responsibility should not be left with them, in view of past 
experiences in negotiating a lease for Muscle Shoals. This 
matter should be left in the hands of Congress. Since the 
Committee on Military Affairs states that no satisfactory lease 
can be arranged, there is only one other plan of procedure, and 
that is for Government operation, 

As I have already stated, Muscle Shoals should be used as a 
great laboratory for the American people. Experiments can be 
made for the benefit of agriculture and for national defense. 
Surplus power can be disposed of to municipalities advanta- 
geously located, and to private concerns according to the high- 
est bid; but first municipalities should be given the opportunity 
of taking advantage of a proposition in which they are now 
joint owners. Experiments in the making of fixed nitrogen and 
fertilizer under any process can be conducted and surplus fer- 
tilizer can be sold to the Anrerican farmers. Experiments can 
be conducted at Muscle Shoals along many lines for the benefit 
of national defense and for the general welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

I have no fear of the bugaboo of Government ownership in 
this proposition. The Government already owns the project, 
and having in mind the provisions of the Senate bill, which is 
now before us, the manufacturing and power plant, used as a 
great Government experimental institution, should be operated 
without profit as one of our great American institutions. If, 
after a fair period of trial and sincere effort on the part of the 
Government, it is found that the plant can not be successfully 
operated by the Government, and that it has no advantages for 
national defense or agriculture, then the nratter can again be 
brought up before Congress for consideration as a leasing 
proposition, 

I am satisfied that if every Member of the House would visit 
Muscle Shoals and go over the Government’s property no other 
conclusion would be arrived at than the one which I have come 
to as heretofore stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has concluded the reading of 
the resolution. The question now is on the committee sub- 
stitute, as amended, to the Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

The committee substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the committee will now 
rise automatically and report the substitute to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
commitee had had under consideration Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 49, and in accordance with the rule reported the same 
back to the House with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the previous question is 8 III. McCormick, III. Porter Thatcher 
ordered. The question is on agreeing to the committee amend- | Tarn d. fang lan guare: Timberlake 
ment, in the nature of a substitute. Kendall, Ky. Manlove Reid, III. Tucker z 
coe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 33 Pa. ee nea a Undeehii 

r. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 175, noes 83. Ketcham ndern 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the | Knutson 8 * oes Mioi 
yeas and nays. KOPP Mouna seis Whiteh d 

The yeas and nays were ordered. Kunz 1 sper eee 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 186, nays 135, | Kurtz „ eines Woodrum 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 105, as follows: Lehibach O'Connor, N. V. Strong, Kans. Yates 

[Roll No. 50] haaay M tes: N.Y. aniyan N. Y. Yon 
YEAS—186 McClintock, Ohio Peavey Taylor, Colo. 
Ackerman Darrow Hull, Tenn. Rogers McCormack, Mass, Perkins Temple 
ns vis rw W. om 
Aldrich Dempsey Jenkins Renters: N v. So the Reece amendment, as amended, was agreed to, 
Allen Denison Johnson, Wash. Beer The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
PETRI F Shatter, Va see A 
Arentz Doutrich 7 Kelly Shott, W. Va. Mr. Johnson of Indiana (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 
Bacharach Driver Kiess Shreve Mr. Watson {for} with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
Bachmann Dyer Kincheloe Simms Mr. Temple (for) with Mr. Peavey (against). 
Bacon Eaton, Colo. Kinzer Smith, W. Va. Mr, Mouser (for) with Mr. Brand of Ohio (against). 
Baird Eaton, N, J. Langley Snell Mr. Cochran of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 
Bankhead Sdwards Lankford, Va, Snow Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr, Whitehead (against). 
Beedy Ellis Larsen Sparks Mr. Brumm (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 
Beers Eslick Lea Sproul, III. Mr. Hudson (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 
Bell step Leavitt Sproul, Kans. Mr. Gifford (208) with Mr. Nolan (against), 
Blackburn Evans, Calif. Leech Stafford Mr. Esterly (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
ohn Fenn Letts Stalker Mr. Finley (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 
Boiton Fish Luce Stobbs Mr. Strong of Kansas (for) with Mr. Aswell (against). 
Bowman Fisher McDuffie Strong, Pa. Mr. Elliott (for) with Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (against). 
Brand, Ga. Fitzgerald McFadden Swanson Mr. Gregory (for) with Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts (against). 
Brigham Foss McLaughlin Swick Mr. Johnson of Illinois (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New Yor Tagainst). 
Britten Free MeLeod Taber Mrs. McCormick of Ilinois (or) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
Browning Freeman McReynolds Taylor, Tenn. Mr. McClintock of Ohio (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 
Buckbee French Magrady Thompson Mr. Fort (for) with Mr. Carley (against). 
Burdick Fuller Mapes Thurston Mr. Kendall of Kentucky (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
Butler Garber, Va. Martin Tilson Mr. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. Yon (against). 
Byrns bson Merritt Tinkham Mr. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 
Cable Granfield Michener Turpin Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Sirovich (against). 
Campbell, Pa. uyer Miller Vestal Mr. Beck (for) with Mr. Cannon (against). 
Carter, Calif. Hadley Montague Vinson, Ga. Mr. Underhill (for) with Mr. Boylan (against). 
Chalmers Hale Moore, Ohio Walker a E UOTI ete ais 8 8 1 150 
7, . & - evenso! against). 
8 Hall. Ae 3 3 Mr. Short of Missouri (for) with Mr. Wo ruff (against). 
Clark, Md. Halsey O'Connor, Okla. Welsh, Pa Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. Fitzpatrick (against). 
Clarke, N. Y. Hancock almer Whitley 5 VVV (against). 
Cole Hartley Parker Wigglesworth > 7 7 
Colton Hawle Parks wi 2 
Connolly Hess y Pratt, Harcourt J. Wol kulen Until further notice: 
Cooper, Ohio Hickey Pratt, Ruth Wolverton, N. J. Mr. Davenport with Mr. Drane, 
Cooper, Tenn. Hoch Pritchard Wolverton, W. Va. Mr. Robinson with Mr. Underwood. 
Cox Hoffman Purnell Wood Mr. Niedringhaus with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
8 Holaday BRGY Frank M. Wurzbach Ar. Meplove ‘with Ak. Neerr. 
„ — urzbac. . s 
is 0 Ramseyer Wyant Mr. Dowell with Mr. Doyle. 
Grouther Hopkins 3 Aiman Mr. Murphy with Mr. * 
Culkin Hull, Morton D. Reece Mr. Ketcham with Mr, Kunz. 
Dallinger Hull, William E. Reed, N. X. sn wen s — —— 15 behing 
NAYS—135 r. Dunbar w r. Gasque. 
Abernethy Douglass, Mass. Johnson, Tex. Patterson Me: Thatcher, with, sig Peas 
Allgood Doxey Johnston, Mo. Pittenger Mr. Hooper with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Andresen Drewry Jones, Tex, Pou Mr. Curry with Mr. Woodrum. | 
Arnold Englebright Kading Prall N > : 
Aut der Heide Ere ont. Kanpa Quin a Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague from 1 
LEE reread ney, Henry E. | setts, Mr. McCorsack, is absent on important business. If he 
Ful: K E * 

n arber, - juardia omjue Mr. LOZIER. r. Speaker, if my colleague, Mr. CANNON, 
eon 9 1 eron 9 were present he would vote “no.” He is unavoidably absent. 
Briggs Gavagan Lanham Sandlin The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
eh bie Saree scare 1 Ga. e The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Busby Goodwin Ludlow Sears Senate joint resolution as amended. 

Cam ben, Iowa Green 5 MeClintte, Okla. —.— The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
antie reenwo earn mons read a third time, and was read the third time. 

S i Fall in. wor = 8 Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit. 
Christopherson mo N. Dak. Maa 3 Se Mr. TILSON. Is the gentleman opposed to the resolution? 
ague ammer ugan ce 2 Mr. ALMON. I would rather have it with an amendment, 

eS E Ness Ky. 1 Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 
Sonia poses fea xe Prana haan The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
ollins augen orehea umners, Tex. Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman voted for the committee 
Connery ig a Nelson ir Nun amendment. Therefore he can not qualify. 
8 1 Norton R waren ig The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not qualify if there is 
oss uddleston Conne ch, Calif. anybody opposed to the resolution. 
Crosse U. W oc , La. Whittingt A 
Cullen. A Oldfield Williams o Mr. ALMON. There will be no debate about it. It will be 
DeRouen 1 Nebr. pice Ala. 8 ruled out of order, as I am advised by the Speaker, for the 
1 — e eta son reason that it provides for Government operation substantially 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1 as provided in the Senate bill in the event lease is not made 
Wainwright within the time stipulated in the bill. 
NOT VOTING—105 Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the resolu- 
Agwell Celler Dowell Gifford tion. I move to recommit the resolution to the Committee on 
Be k Chase 5 Doyle Golder Military Affairs. 

ylan Cochran, Pa. rane raham The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
555 8 Elliot 3 recommit the resolution to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Branner Craddock areny 5 Del. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

urtness 8 y udson The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
Carley. 8 Fort 355 5 noes appeared to have it. 
, Wyo. cks Gasque ames Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 


1930 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 


a division. 


from New York to recommit. 
The Houses divided; and there were—ayes, 92, noes 210. 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the resolution pass? 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 


nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut calls for 


the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken, and there were—yeas 197, nays 114, 


not yoting 116, as follows: 


Ackerman 


Bell 
Blackburn 
Bo 


Browning 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrns 
Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Canfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 


Cooper, Ohio 


Dallinger 


Abernethy 
‘ood 


Andresen 
Arnold 
Ant der Heide 


Busby 
Campbell, Iowa 
Cartwright 


stgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 


DeRoven 
Dominick 


Aswell 
Baird 
Beck 


Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Burtness 
Cannon 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
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{Roll No. 51] 
YEAS—197 
Darrow Jenkins 
Davis J ohnson, Wash. 
Dempsey Jonas, N. C 
Denison Lahn 
De Priest Kelly 
Douglas, Ariz. Kemp 
Driver Kiess 
Eaton, Colo. Kincheloe 
Eaton, N. J. Kinzer 
Edwards Langley 
Ellis Lankford, Ga. 
Englebright Lankford, Va. 
slick Larsen 
Estep Leavitt 
Fenn Leech 
Fish Letts 
Fisher Luce 
Fitzgerald McDuffie 
Foss McFadden 
Free McLaughlin 
Freeman Me 
French McReynolds 
Fuller Magrady 
Fulmer Mapes 
Garber, Va. Martin 
Gibson Merritt 
Granfield Michener 
Green Miller 
Guyer Montague 
Hadley Moore, Ohio 
Hale Nelson, Me. 
Hall, Ind. New 
Hall, Miss O'Connor, Okla. 
Halsey Palmer 
Hancock Parker 
Hard: Parks 
Hartley Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Hawley Pratt, Ruth 
Hess Pritchard 
a 8 
oe go 
Hoffman Ramey, Frank M. 
Ho; Ramseyer 
Holaday Ramspeck 
ope Ransley 
Hopkins Reece 
Hull, William E. Reed, N. Y. 
Hull, Tenn. ogers 
Irwin Rowbottom 
Jeffers Rutherford 
NAYS—114 
Doughton Johnston, Mo. 
Douglass, Mass. Jones, Tex. 
Doxey Kading 
ewry Kennedy 
vans, Mont. Kiefner 
Frear Kvale- 
Gambrill LaGuardia 
Garber, Okla, Lambertson 
Garner Lampert 
Garrett Lanham 
Gavagan Lozier 
Glover McClintic, Okla. 
Goldsborough McKeown 
Goodwin McSwain 
Greenwood Mead 
Griffin Michaelson 
Hall, III. Milligan 
Hall, N. Dak. Montet 
Hammer Moore, Ky. 
1 Morehead 
Hill, Ala. Nelson, Mo. 
Hill, Wash. Nelson, Wis. 
Howard Norton 
Huddleston O'Connell 
Hull, Wis. O'Connor, La. 
Johnson, Nebr. Oldfield 
Johnson, Okla. Oliver, Ala. 
Johnson, S. Dak. Patman 
Johnson, Tex. Patterson 
NOT VOTING—116 
Celler Dowell 
Chase Doyle 
Cochran, Pa. Drane 
Cooke Dunbar 
Corning Dyer 
raddock Elliott 
Curry Esterly 
Davenport Evans, Calif. 
Dickinson Finley 
Dickstein Fitzpatrick 
Doutrich Fort 


LXXII——_616 


The question is on the motion of the gentleman 


Sanders, N. Y. 


pa he 
Seiberling 
Shaffer, Va. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 


Simms 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stafford 
Stalker 

Stob 


Tarver 


W. 

Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Wi 


ngo 
Wolfenden 


. Wolverton, N. J. 


Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wright 

Wurzbach 

Wyant 

Zihlman 


Pittenger 
Pou 
Prall 


uin 
ainey, Henry T. 
Rankin 


Schafer. Wis. 
Schneider 
Sears 

Selvig 
Simmons 
Sinclair 


Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Wainwright 
Warren 

Welch, Calif. 
Williams 
Williamson 
Wilson 


Hudspeth 
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Hull, Morton D. Linthicum Oliver, N. Y. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Igoe Ludlow Owen Sullivan, Pa. 
James McClintock, Ohio Palmisano Taylor, Colo, 
Johnson, III. McCormack, Mass. Peavey Temple 
Johnson, Ind. McCormick, III. Perkins Thatcher 
Kearns MeMillan Porter Treadway 
Kendall, Ky. Maas Quayle Tucker 
Kendall, Pa. Manlove Rayburn Underhill 
Kerr Mansfield Reid, III. Underwood 
Ketcham Menges Robinson Vincent, Mich. 
Knutson Mooney Sabath Watson 

Kopp Moore, Va. Short, Mo. White 

Korell Morgan Sirovich Whitehead 
Kunz Mouser Spearing Wood 

Kurtz Murphy Stedman Woodruff 

Lea Niedringhaus Stevenson Woodrum 
Lehlbach olan Stone Yates 
Lindsay O'Connor, N.Y. Strong, Kans. Yon 


So the joint resolution was passed 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

. Johnson of Indiana (for) with Mr. Mansfield (against). 

. Watson (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 

Temple (for) with Mr. Peavey (against). 

. Mouser (for) with Mr. Brand of Ohio (against). 

Cochran of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 

. Treadway (for) with Mr. Whitehead (against). 

Brumm (for) with Mr. Tucker (against). 

Hudson (for) with Mr. Corning (against). 

. Gifford (for) with Mr. Nolan ar s 

. Esterly (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 

. Finley (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 

. Strong of Kansas (for) with Mr. Aswell (against). 

Elliott (for) with Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (against). 

Gregory (for) with Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts (against). 

( x 95 of Illinois (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York 
against). 
Mr. Doutrich (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 

. McClintock of Ohio (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 

. Fort (for) with Mr. Carley (against). 

Dyer (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 

. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. Yon (against). 

. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against), 

Porter (for) with Mr. Sirovich (against). 

Beck (for) with Mr. Cannon (against). 

. Underhill (for) with Mr. Boylan (against). 

. Golder (for) with Mr. Brunner (against). 

Mr. Gra (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 

. Short of Missouri (for) with Mr. Woodruff (against). 

Perkins (for) with Mr. Fitzpatrick (against). 

. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Sullivan of New York (against). 

. Yates (for) with Mr. Mooney (against). 

Additional general pairs: 


Mr. Wood with Mr. Woodrum. 

Mr. Evans of California with Mr. Ludlow. 

Mr. Haugen with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Palmisano. 

Mr. James with Mr. Lea. 

Mr. Knutson with Mr. Hare. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. RANSsLEx, a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

The title was ordered amended. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to state that my col- 
league, Mr. McCormack, is absent, due to important business, 
and if he were here he would vote “no.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS—MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we are to-day considering a question of more interest to 
the farmers of the United States than any other question that 
has been before this Congress, and that is the development of 
Muscle Shoals for the production of fertilizers. The farmers 
of the South have paid tribute to the Fertilizer Trust long 
enough, and we are longing to be freed from this condition, 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 49, by Senator Norris, with some 
amendments would make an excellent disposition and use of 
this great plant and start it to the development of fertilizer 
that could be furnished to the farmer for about half of what 
it is now costing, The act of 1916 provided for this great 
nitrogen plant to be for our Nation’s defense in time of war 
and in times of peace to be used for producing nitrogen for 
fertilizer, and to be forever controlled and operated by it. 

In 1928 the House and the Senate passed a bill almost in 
the exact language of the Norris bill which was vetoed by 
the then President Mr. Coolidge. The Senate has this session 
passed this bill again and sent it to us for our consideration 
and disposal. We should, like men, as I see it, pass this bill 
at once. But we are now confronted with an amendment to 
this Norris bill, and which is being treated and considered as 
a substitute for it, that has a different purpose altogether and 
that will be a great injustice, as I see it, to pass it. It proposes 
to lease the Muscle Shoals plant for a period of 50 years with 
no hope whatever that it will forever be used to produce cheap 
fertilizer as was intended under the act of 1916. The only 
requirement under this bill as it is now before us is to develop 
10,000 tons of nitrogen per year if it is found to be profitable 
by the persons leasing it. It provides for three persons to be 
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appointed by the President to lease this great plant that should 
never be leased for any purpose. It has been stated here that 
the President is not favorable to the bill to have it operated by 
Government agency and that it might be vetoed. If he should, 
I think he would make one of the greatest mistakes of his 
administration and which would be condemned by all who 
would be benefited by its development. This substitute bill 
does not even provide that the three persons appointed by the 
President are to be confirmed by the Senate. It would vir- 
tually be decided by one man who makes the appointinent, for 
he would not appoint three persons that would not carry out 
his desires in the matter. I ask you, then, why would you 
surrender this great power into the hands of one man? 

Muscle Shoals cost around $160,000,000. It was paid for by 
and with public money from the taxes of the people, and it 
should be kept for national defense in time of war and for the 
use of agriculture in times of peace, and the people will not be 
satisfied with any other disposition of it. If this substitute bill 
passes, then this greatest of all the powers in the world will fall 
into the hands of the now all powerful Power Trust or monopoly 
and will be used for their personal gain and great profit, while 
the people who toil still continue to pay tribute to them. 

We are now deriving a large sum of money from the use and 
operation of Muscle Shoals on an agreement that can be termi- 
nated in 60 days, and let us not tie the hands of the Govern- 
ment for 50 years with a lease contract to some power concern, 
but let us like men put it to use to help the farmer who is now 
in great need of this relief. I hope this substitute will be voted 
down and that we may pass Senate Resolution 49 with some per- 
fecting amendments and put this great power to use for the 
benefit of agriculture. I shall yote against this substitute and 

_hope to have the privilege to vote for the bill to operate it for 
agriculture which is so justly entitled to it. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I think everyone is very anxious 
to see that some disposition be made of Muscle Shoals, because 
it has been considered somewhat as a political football for the 
past several years, but the mere fact that some disposition be 
made is no reason why we should give favorable consideration 
to just any kind of a proposal submitted. Many of us are 
anxious to see these properties utilized in the manner intended 
in the original act where it was provided that they should be 
used in time of war for the manufacture of explosives and in 
the time of peace for the manufacture of fertilizer or fertilizer 
ingredients. My interpretation of the bill or amendment under 
consideration is that it does not in any way contemplate the 
manufacture of fertilizer to any extent but will, in effect, be 
operated solely for the benefit of the power interests. This con- 
clusion is well corroborated in a statement made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Doveras], who is a member 
of the committee reporting the bill, and should therefore be in 
possession of all the facts upon which it is based. In speaking 
of that provision which contemplates the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer he said: 


It provides that it must produce 10,000 tons in the first three and 
one-half years. 


Now, gentlemen, have you stopped to consider just what this 
will mean? If only 10,000 tons are produced in three and one- 
half years, that will average only about 2,857 tons per year, 
and at the rate of 200 pounds of fertilizer per acre it would 
only be enough to supply about 27,575 acres, which would not 
be enough to meet the needs of one of the ayerage-size counties 
in South Carolina. It would not be a drop in the bucket. In 
other words, if that is to be the limit, there will not be enough 
guano to come out of the law to raise a smell; but I am ventur- 
ing the prediction that if it passes in its present form it will 
raise a “stink” within less than five years that will “smell to 
high heaven.” 

It is perfectly clear that the committee had no intentions 
whatever that the operation of Muscle Shoals under this bill 
or amendment would mean anything to farmers who use ferti- 
lizer, because the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. DoucLas] made 
this clear in his explanation yesterday, when he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The Committee on Military Affairs felt that Muscle Shoals property 
could be used to the greatest advantage of the South by dedicating it to 
industrial purposes. 


This statement leaves no doubt in my mind whatever but 
what these properties are to be turned over to what has been 
referred to here time and again as the power trusts, and I am 
certain that the users of commercial fertilizer may expect no 
benefit whatever from the operation of the law should this bill 
or amendment be enacted in its present form. 

The Norris bill, which passed the Senate, or the McSwain bill, 
which is now before the committee, will do a great deal more į 
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for agriculture than the Reece bill now under consideration. I 
trust that when the bill is presented finally from conference it 
will carry the provision of the Norris bill or the McSwain bill 
by requiring the manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizers in the 
operation of these plants in such quantities as to be of some 
benefit to agriculture. 


ADDRESS OF HON, WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks by inserting a speech made by 
my colleague [Mr. CAarrwrigHTt] on the subject of two tribes 
of Indians residing in his district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address 
delivered by his colleague [Mr. Carrwnricut]. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address deliv- 
ered over the radio by Hon. WILBURN CartrwricHt, my colleague 
in Congress from the third congressional district of Oklahoma, 
in which he discusses two tribes of Indians residing in his con- 
gressional district, and also proposed Indian legislation. 

In this connection, permit me to say that I had the pleas- 
ure of listening to Congressman CarrwricHt’s address, dealing 
largely with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. Inasmuch as 
a number of these particular Indians, as well as several other 
tribes, reside in the sixth congressional district, which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress, I was especially interested 
in this splendid address. It occurs to me that other Members 
of the House, more particularly those representing Indian con- 
stituents, will appreciate these remarks. The address of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma contains much authentic historical 
information. 

The address is as follows: 


THe CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW INDIANS 


Friends of the radio audience, some of you may be surprised to know 
that there are more than 350,000 Indians in the United States. About 
one-third of all the Indians in this country reside in Oklahoma, and 
about one-fourth of the Oklahoma Indians live in 11 counties of south- 
eastern Oklahoma, which comprise the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent in Congress. 

There are approximately 21,000 Choctaws and 6,000 Chickasaws, and 
of the 27,000 members of these two tribes alone at least 25,000 live in 
my district. In other words, I represent more Indians than any other 
Congressman in the entire United States. 

I wish to say it is with some pardonable pride that I can claim these 
descendants of the aboriginal people of America, these first Americans, 
as my constituents, and it is my purpose to-night to acquaint my radio 
audience with a short sketch of their history in an endeavor to show 
wherein the Government has so far failed to keep its promises and deal 
justly with a people who are and always have been loyal, faithful, and 
true to this country and to the white man, who robbed them of their 
native soil. 

AGREEMENTS NOT FULFILLED 


By agreement with the United States Government the tribal affairs of 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws were to have come to an end in 1908, 
but when that time came very little had been accomplished in the settle- 
ment of their property rights and they were forced by an act of Con- 
gress to continue their limited tribal government, consisting of a chief, 
an attorney, and an auditor for each tribe. 

Since 1906 the Choctaws and Chickasaws have tried every honorable 
means to get a final and complete settlement of their affairs. I was 
elected to Congress on a platform urging a full and complete settie- 
ment and have done everything in my power to effect such settlement, 
but I find it to be a difficult proposition. 

There are, of course, a number of Congressmen and Senators from 
other States who have Indians, but they are Indians whose problems 
are altogether different than those of the Five Civilized Tribes of Okla- 
homa, and I find that Congress, on the whole, as well as the general 
public, is not aware of the true state of affairs in Oklahoma. It sees 
pictures of high officials in tribal government posed in fancy costume 
for publicity; it hears how wealthy the Osage Indians are; it reads 
that the burean is civilizing, educating, and protecting the Indians. 
The Choctaws and Chickasaws are not in that class and resent such 
sentiment being applied to them, They have never worn blankets or 
fancy costumes, and they are far from being wealthy, but they number 
among our highest type and most respected citizens. 

TWO OUTSTANDING TRIBES 


They have long been recognized as two of the outstanding tribes in 
our country. They are, as a rule, intelligent, progressive, energetic, 
and absolutely dependable. Most of them have advanced so far on the 
white man’s road, and they act and think so much like their white 
neighbors that little difference between the two races is observable. 
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But few of the old full-bloods still cling to much of the old ways and 
the old life with its customs, traditions, and state of mind, and “since 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary” have any of them 
worn blankets and lived in teepees as the wild tribes do. 

The two tribes—Choctaws and Chickasaws—now intermingle freely 
and peacefully with each other, but there was a time when they were 
bitter enemies, although they sprang from the same tribal source. 
History and tradition tells us of the heroic exploits of their tribal heroes 
who won their laurels in the far-off days when the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws fought each other. 


EARLY HISTORY 


Most people in the East seem to believe that the Indians of Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, and New 
England were the first red men to come in contact with the white man. 
This probably is because most easterners date their history of this coun- 
try from the settlement of Jamestown in 1607, the discovery of the 
Hudson River in 1609, and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
Plymouth Rock in 1620. But the Choctaws and Chickasaws were fight- 
ing the invading Spaniards 60 years before Jamestown was settled by 
the English. My Indians came from what now are the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. The Choctaw Tribe lived in Mississippi and west- 
ern Alabama, and the Chickasaws’ tribal home was in Tennessee and 
northern Mississippi. DeSoto, the Spanish soldier adventurer who 
landed in Florida in 1539, only 47 years after Columbus discovered 
America, marched through Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi seeking gold mines which did not exist. He was continually 
fighting Indians, and some of the bloodiest affrays occurred in the lands 
of the Choctaws and Chickasaws. He was in the Chickasaw country 
when he discovered the Mississippi River, which shortly after became 
his grave. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws were an agricultural people. The 
Choctaw tribe was preeminently the Indian farmers of the south- 
western tribes. They were a brave nation, quick to defend their homes 
and families but were not of a roving, raiding nature. The Chicka- 
saw tribe was more warlike than their Choctaw neighbors—they were 
constantly fighting the Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, and Shawnee, and 
also, they went afar on the war trail raiding the Kickapoo and 
Osages. One of their tales recounts the overwhelming defeat they 
inflicted upon a strong war party of Iroquois who had come down 
from their distant country over the old Great War Trail. The Choc- 
taws generally were at peace with the French and English but the 
Chickasaws hated the French and seldom overlooked an opportunity 
to raid their settlements in Mississippi and Louisiana, 


PUSHMATAHA 


One of the counties in my district is Pushmataha, named for the 
great Choctaw war chief. Pushmataha was born in Mississippi in 
1764 and was one of the bravest of Indians. He was one of the 
best friends the Americans ever had. When the famous Tecumseh 
visited the Choctaws in 1811 to urge them to join with him and a 
number of other chiefs against the Americans, Pushmataha opposed 
him so strongly that Tecumseh’s mission failed. Pushmataha, who 
kept the Choctaw friendly to the Americans during the War of 1812 
once commanded 500 of his tribesmen under Gen. Andrew Jackson. 
He was so rigid in his discipline that he converted his warriors into 
effective, well-trained soldiers and became known as the “ Indian 
General.” In 1824 he went to Washington to negotiate a treaty and 
there met General Lafayette. He became ill and died, and in accord- 
ance with his dying request he was given a military funeral. A pro- 
cession of 2,000 persons with Gen. Andrew Jackson as one of 
the principal mourners, carried the body of this remarkabie Indian 
chief to the Congressional Cemetery and there he lies buried under 
a monument which Congress erected to do him special honor. He 
was the only Indian chief whose funeral procession was led by a 
future President of the United States and who is buried in the 
Congressional Cemetery in Washington, D. C. 

I have asked Governor Holloway of Oklahoma to recommend an act 
of the State legislature at its next session making provision for the 
removal of the body of Pushmataha from the old Congressional Ceme- 
tery to a shrine in Pushmataha County, named for the famous Choctaw 
chief, as the site for a suitable monument and shrine. 

“THE TRAIL OF Trans“ 

About 1882 the Choctaws and Chickasaws, carrying out a treaty 
made between them and the United States, migrated from their an- 
cestral homes to Indian Territory, now part of the State of Oklahoma. 
This removal was practically forced upon them. Their journey was a 
long sad one; many died on the way. J. B. Thoburn, in his History of 
Oklahoma, says in part: “No white man who believes justice and 
loves liberty himself, can now read of the eviction and exile of these 
people, who were caused to suffer as the result of the avarice and brutal 
tyranny of a supposedly superior race, without a feeling of pity not 
mingled with shame. These southern tribes were not nomads. They 
not only had settled homes, but, by every tie of strong and tender sen- 
timent and of venerated tradition, they were firmly attached to the land 
of their birth. There for unknown ages, had their fathers hunted and 
fished and gathered around the tribal council fires; there the ashes of 
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their dead were buried; there, and there only, they wished to live un- 
disturbed, and there they hoped to die in peace. What wonder that they 
literally perished by hundreds. The Choctaws alone lost 2,000 of their 
people during and immediately after their removal. Hunger and ex- 
posure and disease may, indeed, have caused the death of many, but 
only the Great Spirit who seeth and knoweth all could know the silent 
anguish which caused so many of His red children to die of broken 
hearts. Traces of the roads over which the southern tribes came into 
their new inheritance were for many years afterward pointed out by 
the Indians and called by them the ‘trail of tears.“ The establishment 
and development of new homes brought a measure of resignation, of 
course, but only death ended the mourning of many after lapse of long 
years.“ 
FORMED TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 


After arrival in the Indian Territory they at once began to make the 
best of the situation. The Choctaws and Chickasaws established their 
own government, independent of the United States, with a governor or 
principal chief who was elected to that high office. 

The Choctaws were preeminently the most progressive of the tribes 
which came to Oklahoma from the Gulf States. They were always 
engaged extensively in agriculture and have excelled as farmers in a 
civilized State. The Choctaw Nation was the second tribe to adopt a 
written constitution. They have always taken great interest in the 
education of their youth, having besides a regularly organized public- 
school system a number of academies and seminaries. The capital of 
the Choctaw Nation was located at Tuskahoma. 

The Chickasaws were to participate jointly with the Choctaws in the 
tribal government, with equal rights and privileges, the land to be held 
in common by both, and neither tribe to dispose of its interest without 
the consent of the other. Such a political relationship did not prove 
satisfactory to the Chickasaws because they were always outnumbered 
and outvoted by the Choctaws who were thus always in control of the 
tribal government and public affairs generally. The Chickasaws finally 
insisted upon a political separation of the tribes which was granted by 
the Choctaws in 1855 on the payment of $150,000 by the Chickasaws. 

The Chickasaws then proceded to organize a government of their own 
with a constitution. Their government was republican in form, their 
principal chief being known as governor and their council as the legis- 
lature. The Chickasaw capital was at Tishomingo, so named after their 
great chief of Mississippi fame. It is a beautiful granite building which 
to-day is used for the courthouse of Johnston County, 

Although since 1855 the Choctaws and Chickasaws have been entirely 
separate and distinct, they have always been in close alliance and always 
acted togehter in making treaties and agreements with the Federal Goy- 
ernment, The governments were patterned after that of the United 
States, with legislative, executive, and judicial departments, The older 
Indians tell of two kinds of punishment which were inflicted for 
crimes—whipping and death by rifle shot. A curious feature of the 
treatment of those sentenced to be shot was that they were permitted 
to go free until the day appointed for the execution. No bond was 
required. Only the word of the condemned Indian that he would 
return to the place to be shot was given. Sometimes the execution was 
delayed so as to permit the condemned man to put in a crop or finish a 
house or attend to some other business. The old men will tell you 
that only one Indian was ever known to try to escape his doom; he 
was later found and shot. In those days an Indian regarded his given 
word above everything else. So on the day appointed by the judge the 
condemned Indian would appear to face the firing squad. 


PARTICIPATE IN CIVIL WAR 


Farming, stock raising, and trading made rapid progress, and many of 
them became prosperous citizens. In short, their achievements before 
the Civil War, 1861, would be creditable to any race. These two tribes 
built churches and schools in their new homelands, and under a fine 
system of laws they lived quite happily until the Civil War came. They, 
being southern people and owners of lots of slaves, were almost unani- 
mous in thelr support of the Confederacy, and furnished several bodies 
of organized troops to the Confederate military service. But they 
suffered greatly from the effects of the war, especially since they were 
strong for the southern cause. Some one has said, “It was the white 
man’s quarrel,” but it became the source of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians’ woe. 

Things were in a chaotic condition in the Choctaw-Chickasaw country 
when peace was finally proclaimed. Farms had been abandoned, build- 
ings destroyed, and stock run off or confiscated by contending forces. 
Churches and schools had practically ceased to exist, and social, busi- 
ness, and industrial conditions were generally demoralized. But they 
returned, rebuilt their homes, reopened their farms, and started their 
schools. 

REV. ALLEN WRIGHT 

This period of reconstruction and educational revival brought to the 
limelight several noble, outstanding characters, one of whom was 
Rev, Allen Wright, a full-blood Choctaw. He was a man ef strong 
character and splendid ability, which, fortunately, was developed by a 
finished education. His ability and leadership gave him a strong hold 
on his people, whom he represented as a treaty commissioner at 
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Washington, in 1866. He was later made Chief of the Choctaws, and 
it was he who first suggested the adoption of the name Oklahoma, which 
being interpreted, in the Choctaw language, means “ Home of the red 
people.” 

“TEASED DISTRICT” 

After the Civil War the Government desired locations for “ wild 
tribes.’ Accordingly, a commission of the Government and represen- 
tatives of all the Indian tribes of the Southwest, including the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, met at Fort Smith, Ark. in 1865, to negotiate 
new treaties. The Choctaws and Chickasaws were told that they 
had “ rightfully forfeited all annuities and interest in the lands in the 
Indian Territory’ by reason of their having joined the Confederacy. 
A treaty was therefore submitted to the Choctaws and Chickasaws but 
they would not sign on the dotted line. So, it is known to this day as 
the “ unsigned treaty.” The Government then proceeded to put “ roving 
tribes’ on the Choctaw and Chickasaw lands known as their “ leased 
district,” and they have received no compensation for the vast property, 
amounting to over 5,000,000 aeres. 


NOT GIVEN JUSTICE 


The justice of the claim has been given a measure of approval by 
the courts and Congress has considered the question at intervals for 
years. I introduced a bill referring the whole question to the Court of 
Claims and granting that body authority to act as a fact-finding com- 
mission. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget reported that it 
would not be in accord with the financial program of the President. 

I take the position that Congress and not the executive branch of the 
Government is responsible for the governing of the Indians, and that 
legislation merely designed to settle for once and for all the pending 
claims of the two tribes should not be blocked by Executive opposition. 
The Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee Tribes under similar conditions for 
similar lands were paid. Are not the Choctaws and Chickasaws entitled 
to the same treatment as other tribes? 

A smart grafter and a full-blooded Indian were hunting. White man 
killed a buzzard and Injun killed a wild turkey, The white man says 
to the Injun, “ Now, John, that buzzard won't eat good and we can’t 
divide the turkey. You can keep the buzzard and give me the turkey, or 
I'll keep the turkey and give you the buzzard.” The Indian got the 
buzzard under either proposition. That story typifies the situation. 


DAWES COMMISSION 


In the Indian Territorial days all the land was held in common, and 
any Indian could cultivate all the land he wanted and could select it 
anywhere he found it unoccupied. As for food and raiment, the fabled 
“happy hunting grounds could not have offered more than the Terri- 
tory was giving him, and this was to be theirs as long as “grass 
growed and water flowed.” But the ring of thé woodeutter's ax in the 
forest and the song of the plowman in the new ground and the curling 
smoke from the settler’s cabin again foretold the doom of their 
unrestrained liberty. 

By act of Congress of March 8, 1893, the Dawes Commission was 
established to conduct negotiations with the Indian Territory for allot- 
ing of their iands to them in severalty, distributing their funds, and 
otherwise discontinuing the long-time relationship of guardian and ward 
between the United States and the tribes respectively. 

In 1897 the Dawes Commission completed an agreement with the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations providing for the allotment of their 
land to individual members of their tribes. Previous to this time all 
lands were owned in common, no private ownership or real estate being 
recognized. Now, each member was to have a fair and equal share, ac- 
cording to the value and productivity of the divisions. 


CURTIS ACT 


The Curtis Act, passed the next year (June 28, 1898), substituted Fed- 
eral courts for the tribal courts. This so-called Curtis Act was the most 
important enactment relating to Indian Affairs during the territorial 
days. One of its major sections was the terms of what is known as the 
Atoka agreement, concluded with the tribes in eastern Oklahoma the 
preceding year. This bill (by Congressman Curtis, later Senator, now 
Vice President, and of Kaw Indian blood, an Oklahoma tribe) more than 
any other prepared the eastern half of what is now Oklahoma for state- 
hood, the purpose of the Atoka agreement primarily having been the 
preparation of the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes “ for admission as 
a State of the Union.” 

The surveying of Indian Territory and the subdividing and valuing 
of the land went forward immediately. The Choctaws and Chickasaws 
were not pleased with the change, forcing the dissolution of all tribal 
relations. Allotments were free from taxes for 21 years unless sold, 
and the homestead allotment of 160 acres could not be sold during that 
time. Mineral lands were reserved from allotment, to be sold for the 
benefit of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes. 

GOVERNMENT TO SELL COAL LANDS BY 1905 


As stated the Choctaws and Chickasaws were reluctant to accept the 
new order, the principal reason being that they would not have sufi- 
cient capital to improve their allotments, build houses, dig wells, make 
fences, etc., and fit them for occupation, hence they had inserted as a 
condition precedent to entering into said treaty that their coal lands 
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be sold prior to 1905, and that the money should be divided among 
them per capita before tribal governments were abolished. 

This coal was recognized at that time to be of great value. It was 
the only known coal at that time in the Southwest. Large mines were 
then being operated and the tribes were receiving a substantial royalty. 
Coal was then about the only fuel. Oil and gas production was in its 
infancy. The entire responsibility for disposing of the coal prior to 
1906 was by the terms of the treaty surrendered to the Government. 


GOVERNMENT FAILED TO KEEP PROMISE—COAL LANDS DECREASE IN VALUE 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws accepted their allotments, but the 
Government failed and refused to carry out its part of the treaty and 
sell these coal lands. 

The result was the Choctaws and Chickasaws received their naked 
allotments and had no money with which to improve them, and since 
about 1910 the discovery of great oll and gas fields have been a yearly 
occurrence in Oklaboma (but not on the Choctaw and Chickasaw lands). 
During the last 10 years some of the largest and best coal mines have 
suspended operations, mines have been abandoned, and large and im- 
portant mining towns are deserted. 

I have pending a bill requiring the Government to buy the coal lands 
on the theory that the Government is solely at fault that it was not 
sold in 1905, when a fair price could have been had for it, and should 
feel honor bound to buy it and conserve it under its boasted plan of 
conseryation until oil and gas is gone. The Indians are passing to the 
“happy hunting ground.” ‘The 350,000 acres of fine coal deposits is 
a white elephant; the Choctaws and Chickasaws are still holding the 
sack. Can the guardian appropriate or convert or otherwise jeopardize 
the property of his ward? 

THE PROPHECY OF PUSHMATAHA 8 


Over a hundred years ago Pushmataha said: The time will come 
when the highly improved Choctaws shall hold office in the councils 
of the great Nation of the white people and in their wars with the 
nations of the earth, mixed up in the armies of the white man, the 
fierce war whoops of the Choctaw warriors shall strike terror and melt 
the hearts of an invading foe.” As to the Choctaws and Chickasaws- 
both predictions have been fulfilled. 

In the State of Oklahoma, the last home of the Choctaws and Chicka- 
saws, those two tribes have contributed much to their own State govern- 
ment. They have seen their sons in the councils of the white man. 
Ben Harrison and Gabe Parker in the constitutional convention, Bill 
Durant presiding as speaker of the State house of representatives and 
later serving as executive head of the State's land department; D. C. 
McCurtain, descendant of an illustrious line of chiefs, and Earl Welch 
sitting as district judge in a white man's court; Bill Stigler a member 
of the State senate; Bill Lewis, a member of the State senate and at 
present assistant attorney general. In the house of representatives we 
have had Tom Hunter, who at present is a county judge of Choctaw 
County, Jimmie Dyer, Ben Harrison, and no end of others in high posi- 
tions of trust, such as Henry Bond, Hampton Tucker, Walter Colbert, 
Walter Turnbull, Sam Maytubby, Peter Hudson, etc. 

Gabe Parker, a prominent Choctaw Indian educator, while a member 
of the constitutional convention, was named to design a great seal for 
the new State, and the work of his creative mind is the Oklahoma seal 
that anyone visiting our National Capitol can see over the Speaker's 
desk in the United States House of Representatives. 

My predecessor in Congress, Hon. Charles Carter, was a Chickasaw 
Indian who had held various tribal positions and with the advent of 
statehood was elected to Congress, where he served for 20 years with 
honor and distinction. When he retired in 1927 he was chairman of 
the Democratic caucus and a recognized national leader. 

Ben Colbert, a Chickasaw, was orderly (secretary) to Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt when Teddy was making history in Cuba in 1898 with his 
Rough Riders. Colbert is now in Washington as secretary to Repre- 
sentative U. S. Srone, of the fifth district of Oklahoma. Bill Semple, 
member of the Oklahoma Legislature, ex-chief of the Choctaws, and 
prominent attorney. 

Victor Lock, ex-superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
ex-chief of the Choctaws was a soldier in the Spanish-American War, 
a major in the late World War, and a member of the State legislature. 

Douglas Johnston, the present governor of the Chickasaws, has at- 
tended every session of Congress since the early nineties, He is 
regarded as one of our most substantial citizens. $ 

The present chief of the Choctaws, Ben Dwight (a full blood), is 
successful business man, a graduate from Leland Stanford and Colum- 
bia Universities. His predecessor, Chief W. H. Harrison, was a promi- 
nent attorney und an outstanding Indian leader. 

While the Choctaws and Chickasaws have not been called to repel 
a foreign invader as yet, hundreds of them fought in the battle of the 
Argonne Forest shoulder to shoulder with the white soldiers of Uncle 
Sam. Thus, the predictions of Pushmataha haye come to pass. 


CONCLUSION 


I regard the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians as among my most inti- 
mate friends. I was reared among them and I think I know some- 
thing about them, I see them every year and not just at election time. 
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| They feel that they have not been treated fairly. They know the 
“eased district ” was taken from them without compensation and they 
believe the burden of the depreciation in their valuable coal lands should 
be shouldered by the Federal Government. They deeply resent being 
buncoed or fooled on these propositions any longer and have just about 
come to the conclusion that the Government does not now and never 
has intended to give them justice where justice is due. What a pity 
that such an opinion should reign among them! 

The Indian problem has to do with the need of dealing fairly with 
human beings and of giving them what is their due without retarding 
the development of their self-reliance and initiative by a paternalism too 
long continued. Has the Government been just and fair with the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws? Can we look them squarely in the face and 
conscientiously refuse their claims for justice on the grounds that they 
are not in accord with the President's financial program, while at the 
same time Congress authorizes big bullding programs and loans billions 
to foreign governments? 

In the name of humanity's sake, let this glorious Government of ours 
avoid the accusation of dealing unjustly with the red men who first 
inhabited this country. Let it be no longer said that the Government 
has confiscated this property of the Choctaws and Chickasaws without 
fair compensation. Let the old full-bloods realize the benefits of the 
tribal property which is rightfully theirs before they pass on to the 
“happy hunting ground"! Will Congress heed their call? 


MARKETING OF PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing a confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and fraudu- 
lent practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce. 

TREE-PLANTING OPERATIONS ON NATIONAL FORESTS EAST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing a con- 
ference report on the bill (S. 3531) authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting operations on national 
forests, and for other purposes. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House Resolution 220, agreed to 
by the House on May 22, 1930, the Chair appoints the following 
Members as a committee to investigate communist propaganda in 
the United States: 

Messrs, FISH, of New York; Netson, of Maine; BACHMANN, 
of West Virginia; Driver, of Arkansas; and EsLICK, of Ten- 
nessee. 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine 
contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also im- 
posing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, impor- 
tation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, and disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The following leave of absence was granted: 
To Mrs. Owen, indefinitely, on account of important business. 
To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for five days, to be present at 
unveiling of monument to his father in Tennessee, 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws of 
Alaska) ; 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts; and 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted compen- 
sation act, as amended, by extending the time within which ap- 
plications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other 
purposes. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res, 328. Joint resolution authorizing the immediate ap- 
propriation of certain amounts authorized to be appropriated by 
the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 
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H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the 
fiscal year 1930; 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation for 
use on May 30, 1930; and 

H. J. Res, 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 41 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, May 29, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, May 29, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees! g 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Commonwealth of Kentucky, by and through 
the State Highway Commission of Kentucky, or the successors 
of said commission, to acquire, construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate bridges within Kentucky and/or across boundary line 
Streams of Kentucky (S. 4269). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the design, construction, and procurement of 
one metal-clad airship of approximately 100 (long) tons gross 
lift and of a type suitable for transport purposes for the Army 
Air Corps (H. R. 12199). 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(11.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
ane and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
8 and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

509. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to authorize the Air Corps of the Army to make tests 
of aircraft and aircraft equipment; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

510. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting an estimate of appropriation of $150,000 for tempo- 
rary government for West Indian Islands, fiscal year 1931 (H. 
Doc. No. 436) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTHES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS F 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4017. 
An act to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain 
War Department contracts by repealing the expiration date of 
that act; without amendment (Rept. No. 1674). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. LHAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. J. Res. 312. 
A joint resolution to clarify and amend an act entitled “An act 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the 
Assiniboine Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1688). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 12549. A bill to 


amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright and to per- 
mit the United States to enter the International Copyright 
Union; with amendment (Rept. No. 1689). 
House Calendar. 


Referred to the 
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Mr. WATRES: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 101. A bill for the award of the air mail flyer’s medal 
of honor; with amendment (Rept. No. 1690). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 135. An 
act to provide for the payment of benefits received by the 
Paiute Indian Reservation lands within the Newlands irriga- 
tion project, Nevada, and for other purposes ; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1691). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2895. An 
net authorizing the bands or tribes of Indians known and desig- 
nated as the Middle Oregon or Warm Springs Tribe of Indians 
of Oregon, or either of them, to submit their claims to the 


Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 1692). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3165. 


An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, consider, and report upon a claim of the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indian Nations or Tribes for fair and just compensa- 
tion for the remainder of the leased district lands; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1693). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 12412. A bill authorizing the Postmaster General to 
permit railroad and electric-car companies to provide mail 
transportation by motor vehicle in lieu of service by train; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1694). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 10676. A bill to restrict the expeditious handling, trans- 
portation, and delivery of certain mail matter where local or 
contractual conditions are inadequate; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1695). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 11400. 
A bill to amend the act of March 4, 1911 (86 Stat. L. 1235- 
1253-4; U. S. C., title 16, sec. 5), entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1912”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1696). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. ° 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. S. 8691. An act to amend an sct entitled “An act relative 
to naturalization and citizenship of married women,” approved 
September 22, 1922; without amendment (Rept. No. 1697). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. H. R. 12285. A bill to authorize the Postmaster 
General to purchase motor-truck parts from the truck manu- 
facturer; with amendment (Rept. No. 1698). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10341, 
A bill to amend section 541 of the United States Code, being 
section 335 of the Criminal Code; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1699). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12056. 
A bill providing for the waiver of trial by jury in the district 
courts of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1700). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LETTS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 6979. A 
bill to authorize the creation of Indian trust estates, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1701). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9985. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the national 
prohibition act,” approved March 2, 1929; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1703). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 5450. A bill for the relief of Granville W. 
Hickey; with amendment (Rept. No. 1672). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 12215. A bill for the relief of Daisy Ballard; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1673). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 525. A 
bill for the relief of Jeanie G. Lyles; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1675). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 918. A 
bill for the relief of Regine Porges Zimmerman; with amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 1676). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. . 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1702. A bill for 
the relief of Margaret B. Knapp; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1677). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2434. A 
bill for the relief of Frank R. Scott; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1678). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2647. A bill authorizing the payment of compensation to Laura 
Roush for the death of her husband, William C. Roush; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1679). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5520. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of Samuel Schwartz; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1686). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5521. <A bill for the relief of Louis Czike; with amendment 
— — No. 1681). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9245. A bill for the relief of Davis, Howe & Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1682). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9387. A bill for 
the relief of William S. Steward; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1683). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
9539. A bill for the allowance of certain claims for extra labor 
above the legal day of eight hours at certain navy yards certi- 
fied by the Court of Claims; with amendment (Rept. No. 1684). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9660. A bill for 
the relief of the widow of John Curtis Staton; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1685). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10644. A 
bill for the relief of Frank W. Childress; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1686). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11804. A bill for 
the relief of Mary Cooper; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1687). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11973. A bill to authorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at law result- 
ing from the forfeiting of the contract of the Commercial Coal 
Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1702). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 12660) to punish the sending 
of certain threatening communications; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 12661) to authorize the 
acquisition of lands in Alameda and Marin Counties, Calif., and 
the construction of buildings and utilities thereon for military 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12662) to provide educa- 
tional employees of the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia with leave of absence, with part pay, for purposes of educa- 
tional improvement, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12663) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 12664) to amend section 30 
of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil- 
government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 12665) providing for 
the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public 
building at Fairfield, in the State of Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 12666) to authorize an appro- 
priation for the purchase of the Milburn home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
in which the late President William McKinley died; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H, R. 12667) for 
the extension of the immigration border patrol; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res. 230) to investigate 
the national forests for the purpose of obtaining information 
concerning fire control, road and trail construction, grazing on 
public lands, control of predatory animals, and such other infor- 
mation as may be deemed valuable to the committee in the con- 
sideration of legislation with reference to the Government's 
activities in the national forests; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) pro- 
viding for an investigation and report by a committee to be 
appointed by the President with reference to the representation 
at and participation in the Chicago World's Fair Centennial 
Celebration, known as the Century of Progress Exposition, on 
the part of the Government of the United States and its various 
departments and activities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LARSEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) to author- 
ize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to provide additional 
facilities for the classification of cotton under the United States 
cotton standards act, and for the dissemination of market-news 
information; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 12668) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to lend War Department equipment for use at 
the Lincoln Highway Celebration at Ely, Nev., during the month 
of June, 1930; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 12669) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Mitchell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. à 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 12670) granting a 
pension to W. P. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 12671) for the relief of W. W. 
Giles ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 12672) granting an increase 
of pension to Edith Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12673) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Merchant; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 12674) granting an increase 
of pension to Leonora Sloppy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12675) granting 
an increase of pension to Annie E. Moorman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona; A bill (H. R. 12676) for the 
relief of Stanley A. Jerman, receiver for A. J. Peters Co. (Inc.); 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12677) for the relief of Rudolph A. Dayis; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 12678) granting a pension 
to Sarah Ida Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 12679) for the relief of Kenneth 
G. Gould; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12680) for the relief of Julia 
A. Chase; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12681) for the relief of 
Leon Lilienfeld; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 12682) granting a pension to 
Lillian Ross; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 12683) for the 
relief of Herman H. Bradford; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12684) for 
ye relief of Thomas C. Burleson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12685) granting a pension to 
George H. Sawyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12686) granting an increase of pension to 
Vina Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12687) granting a pension 
to Sally M. Bailey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 12688) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles MacGregor; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 12689) grant- 
ing a pension to Edith Cross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 12690) for the relief of 
Daniel Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12691) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary A. McKisic; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 12602) granting a pension to 
Hannah B. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7395. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of the Sioux 
City Central Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, requesting that Congress enact a law for the Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures, establishing higher stand- 
ards before production for films that are to be licensed for 
interstate and international commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7396. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of New York Board of 
Trade (Inc.), recommending that the New York quarantine 
station be opened 24 hours of the day and that the same quar- 
antine fees for special services should apply at the port of 
New York as now apply at other ports, and that additional 
personnel and modern equipment be furnished at the quarantine 
station; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7397. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of J. B. Klein 
Iron & Foundry Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., in opposition to 
House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7398. Also, petition of F. G. Glessner, Ponca City, Okla. 
in opposition to House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7399. Also, petition of Harter Mercantile Co. (Inc.), Ponca 
an Okla., opposing House bill 9232; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

7400. Also, petition of American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C., indorsing House bill 11852; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

7401. Also, petition of State Bridge Commission of West Vir- 
ginia, Charleston, W. Va., advocating elimination of toll bridges; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7402. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Memorial of the citi- 
zens of the city of Minot, N. Dak., for the increase of pay of 
officers and enlisted men in the Army, Navy, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Coast Guard, and Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

7403. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous resi- 
dents of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pen- 
sions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7404. By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: Petition of Julia A. Berwind 
and about 1,000 other citizens of New York City and vicinity, 
in the State of New York, praying for the passage of House bill 
7884, to prohibit experiments upon living dogs in the District 
of Columbia, Territorial, or insular possessions of the United 
States; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7405. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of Kentucky Parent-Teach- 
ers Association, Bowling Green, Ky., and sent by the parent- 
teachers’ chapter of Nicholasville, Ky., urging that Congress 
enact a law establishing higher standards before production 
of moving pictures and that same be licensed both interstate 
and international; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 29, 1930 


The Rey. Jason Noble Pierce, D. D., of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of the city of Washington, offered the following 
prayer: 


Our God and Father, as the Memorial Day comes, we thank 
Thee for our country that it is one. We pray that the spirit of 
brotherhood and peace may fill the minds and hearts of our 
citizenry and that in this deliberative body Thy truth may be 
sought and Thy will done, to Thine eternal glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Fess and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Farrell, 
its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker had appointed 
Mr. KINCHELOE a manager on the part of the House at the con- 
ference in place of Mr. AswELL, resigned, on the bill (S. 3531) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-plant- 
ing operations on national forests, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
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Goyernment properties at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act 
of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws 
of Alaska) ; 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts; and i 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 
applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other 
purposes. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goff Mea Steck 
Black Goldsborough Met Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Moses Stephens 
Borah Greene Norbeck ivan 
Bratton Hale Norris n 
Brock Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard rrison Ov Thomas, O 
Hatfield Patterson mmell 
Caraway Hawes hipps dings 
Connally Hayden ne Vandenberg 
Copeland Hebert Pittman 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Howell R Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. alish, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Robsion, Ky. atson 
Fess Keyes Sheppard Wheeler 
` Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
George McCulloch Shortridge 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BIEASE] is necessarily detained by illness 
in his family. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Nye] is absent on official business of the Senate. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MUSCLE SHOALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national defense by the 
creation of a corporation for the operation of the Government 
properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, 
and for other purposes, which was to strike out all after the 
resolying clause and insert a substitute, and to amend the title. 

Mr. McNARY, I move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House, request a conference with the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr, Norris, and Mr. Saar conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

ADJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION OF CUSTOMS EMPLOYEES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a draft of 
legislation to amend the act of Congress approved May 29, 1928, 
entitled “An act to adjust the compensation of certain em- 
ployees in the Customs Service” (45 Stat. 955), so as to make 
certain changes therein, necessitated in the interest of good ad- 
ministration of the Customs Service by interpretations placed 
upon the act by the Comptroller General, and to afford relief to 
certain of the customs field employees of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY IN ALASKA (S. DOC, NO, 120, PT. 2) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 212, data in regard to the wood-pulp sup- 
ply, power sites, transportation, and other matters entering into 
the possible projection of the newsprint industry into Alaska, 
and pointing out especially “the lack of definite information on 
the forests, coal, and water power of the great interior section 
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of 857,000,000 acres,” which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed with the illustrations. 
CLAIM OF CORPORATION O. P. JENSEN, OF DENMARK 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Corporation C. P. Jensen, of Denmark, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

VIEWS ON PROHIBITION 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, in the Fifty-eighth Congress I 
served in the House of Representatives with Hon. Robert Baker, 
a member from the sixth New York district, he being a member 
of the other political party. He has written a poem which I 
am satisfied he would be delighted to have appear in the RECORD. 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, Baker’s poem is as follows: 


FREEDOM'S NEW DAWN 


We see the wondrous progress which the Nation now has made, 
For many freed from liquor stand erect and undismayed; 

We hail the fuller freedom of the toilers in our land, 

And rejoice to see them reaping the blessings of God's hand, 


For the people are enjoying the fruits of nature's gift, 
And the country is teeming with the evidence of thrift. 
Neither prince of mart, or travel, nor tyrant of the shop 
Can hinder its advancement or its progress ever stop. 


Though gross appetites may chatter and greed assert its sway, 
The Nation is proclaiming the dawn of a gladsome day. 

We are hearing now the call of the poor in other lands, 

And march with ardent fervor like the olden martyr bands. 


We come from farms and forests, or where land does fallow lay, 
From the hillsides and mountains and the falling waters spray. 
Qur country has a mission! A glorious one to-day! 

It battles for fulfillment and will sweep the dross away. 


A mighty army marches in a momentous hour 
To show mankind that righteousness is the all-conquering power; 
It acclaims the day of blessing when all the world shall see 
That liquor’s curse is banished and man stands erect and free. 
ROBERT BAKER, 
Democratic Member of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
BrooKLYN, N. Y. 


PROFESSORS AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, under date of May 24 there was 
an open letter addressed to the editor of the Boston Transcript 
commenting upon Professors and the Tariff. The letter was 
written by Harold C, Hanson, managing director of the Ameri- 
can Trade-Mark Association. I would like permission to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


PROFESSORS AND THE TARIFF 


To the EDITOR or THE TRANSCRIPT: 

There is no modesty in the announcement made by newspapers, gen- 
erally under a Washington date line, that a vigorous opposition to the 
passage of the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was being voiced by 1,028 
economists, representing more than 179 colleges. 

Just what is there to the declaration of the professors who are 
members of the American Economic Association? They addressed their 
communication to President Hoover, Senator Smoot, and Representative 
HAWLEY. The professors urge the President to veto the tarif meas- 
ure if Congress passes it. There is only one thing that could get 
unanimity from a group of a thousand or more economists and that is 
something which would affect their pecuniary nerve. 

Nothing is so sure to be affected by the protective tariff, as it is 
maintained in the United States, as the income of our people. It is 
fortunate that a great mass of the American people, both men and 
women, understand this thoroughly and know that under a protective 
tariff they are assured of a better earned income and that their living 
conditions are kept at a higher standard than when free trade threatens, 
or the tariff is reduced to a low basis as has been the case at three or 
four widely separated intervals in our history. 

But the professors view the tarif from an entirely different angle 
than the public. The economists belong to the fixed salary gentry 
and have also the smugness that goes with a sheltered means of sup- 
port. To them it is all-important that free-trade principles should 
prevail and that the purchasing power of their fixed salaries be aug- 
mented, so as to permit their buying merchandise at a presupposed 
cheaper price. This theoretical decrease in the selling price of Ameri- 
can merchandise would first affect the wages of all workers in com- 
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petitive industries and in the unsheltered trades and professions. It 
is high time that the trade publications of this country, which are the 
only mediums that give due consideration to the problems of manu- 
facture, should turn on the spotlight and expose the fallacies that are, 
again and again, paraded by the college professors. 

One thing that can be set down at the beginning, these theorists in 
our educational institutions have never had “ to hustle a pay roll” so as 
to fill pay envelopes on Saturday. These economists in their capacity. 
as professors in our colleges are paid from large endowment funds. To 
trace the origin of some of these enormous gifts that have been made to 
colleges and universities in this country is to find that they are the 
result of money made by captains of industry who built up great or- 
ganizations employing thousands of men and women on the American 
scale of wages and this was made possible by the almost unbroken con- 
tinuity of the protective tariff policy of this country since its establish- 
ment in 1776. The first official act of the United States of America 
was to legislate on the tariff and to extend protection to home indus- 
tries. 

Under these circumstances it would appear even to a casual observer 
that the professors from their cloistered halls-were poor pilots to guide 
the ship of state, and their eager willingness to sacrifice American 
wages and American standards of living so that their own fixed income 
might be augmented shows them as poor patriots. 

Every man or woman with whom the average citizen brushes elbows 
is engaged in some kind of work that is immediately dependent upon 
the maintenance of general prosperity. Following the World War and 
the readjustments of 1920, our immigration restriction laws prevented 
hundreds of thousands of low-wage carners from other countries in- 
vading the American markets. The tariff passed in 1922 has proved 
a barrier to the excessive introduction of merchandise from foreign 
lands made by low-wage operators and under other low standards of 
operations which would have closed our factories. : 

The very people whom the professors think should be lined up with 
them in opposing the Hawley-Smoot tariff are in fact direct tarif ben- 
eficiaries. These include professional people (other than those on a 
fixed stipend or an emolument, such as college professors), bank clerks, 
hotel and newspaper workers, wholesale and retail trade operators, the 
building trades and scores of others. The professors say that these 
people produce no product which could be specifically favored by tariff 
barriers. Here again the professors fall short of making a complete 
and logical statement. The operation of business affairs in a protec- 
tive-tariff country such as the United States works so that every one 
rendering any kind of service benefits equally with those employed in 
producing food products—articles for personal household use and those 
who are engaged in any other so-called basic industries. Without a 
high-wage scale for all, none of the workers in any field could maintain 
their mode of living as they do to-day in America. 

It will be only a few days how before the lengthy bickerings that 
have been going on for more than a year in Washington will be at an 
end and this country will again move forward under a protective tariff 
that gives lavish awards to these same economists, in many instances 
affording them 100 per cent more pay than in any other country in the 
world, while giving only moderate protection to those in industries open 
to foreign competition. The professors have done the last dramatic 
stunt in trying to raise a whirlwind in opposition to American indus- 
tries and labor being protected and their letters to President Hoover, 
Senator Smoot, and Representative HAwLEY will fall as flat as did the 
1927 round robin manifesto signed by European bankers and two 
Americans, who afterwards confessed that they didn't know what it was 
all about. It is a curious but actual fact that the economists have 
been absolutely wrong in their estimates regarding every tariff law that 
has ever been enacted, They are poor guides. 

If the professors do not know it, they could find out with little inquiry 
that American business, including its millions of men and women wage 
earners, are waiting for a tariff bill to be signed and the country to 
move forward without further delay. 

Hanorp C. Hanson, 
Managing Director American Trade- Hark Association. 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. SIMMONS presented sundry telegrams relative to the veto 
message of the President of the bill (S. 476) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, and for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


Witmrneton, N. C., May 29, 1930, 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Understand President has vetoed Spanish War veterans’ bill, 476, 
which makes a moderate increase in pensions. That the bill should have 
passed Congress would imply its merits, and unless the President's 
reasons are conclusive think the veto should be overruled. 

J. A. TAYLOR. 
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HENDERSONVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Senator SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We respectfully urge you to pass S. 476 bill over the President’s veto. 
Thanks for your loyal support. 
Wa. REDIN KIRK, 
Commander Camp William Shipp, Spanish War Veterans. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. Simons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
C. E. Causey. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1939. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
J. P. Lor. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
ASHLEY D. EDWARDS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1939. 
Hon. F. M. Simons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
J. H. BOYLES. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
T. B. HAYNES. 


Durnam, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Joe Armfield Camp, Spanish War Veterans, will appreciate your help 

with bill 476. It will be a needed help to membership. 
Joun C. Mien, Commander. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
Lovs LowDERMILK. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Asheville Camp of Spanish War Veterans earnestly request your help 
in securing repassage of Senate bill 476 over the veto of the President, 
E. W. Bonney, Commander. 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

As a Spanish War veteran I have learned with sorrow of veto by 
President of Senate bill 476. Urge you to assist in passing it over the 
veto. Many of the Spanish War veterans are in poverty and totally dis- 
abled to earn support for themselves and dependents. 

Jcuivus B. Horie. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
C. A. SEAMORB, 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 

Bex B. HALL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 

Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 


Joun H. Davis. 
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Hon, F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 


- GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 


H. C. Sypvor. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1939. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
CHase MOORE. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
R. L. Ramsey. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
H. E. SINK. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Stil urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
J. A. HOBBS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon, F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
H. T. MELVIN. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
C. W. WIGGINS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
R. H. NEWMAN. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
FRED JENNINGS. 
GREENVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon, F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Please give support to our bill 476 which President has 

vetoed ; thanking you. 
THOMAS NOBLE, Commander, 
PAYTON ATKINSON, Adjutant, 
Wu. J. Sun, Ohaplain, 
James Thomas Smith Camp F, Greenville N. O., U. S. W. V. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. Simmons, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 
Still urge your support pension bill 476 vetoed. 
W. E. GARRETT. 
WAYNESVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Benate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Forty-four members of U. A. Love Camp, United Spanish War Veter- 
ans, of this place, urge your support in passing Senate bill 476 over the 
President’s veto. Many of these veterans are in abject poverty and 
totally disabled to earn support by manual labor. 

WX. J. Hannan, 
Commander U. A. Love Camp of United Spanish War Veterans. 
Rocky Mount, N. C., May 28, 1930, 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Please vote for passage bill S. 476, which was vetoed by President 
to-day. 

Jas W. ROBERTSON, 
Commander John W. Cotton Camp, No. 9, U. S. W. V. 
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Norra WILKESBORO, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
F. M, Simmons, 
United States Senator: 
Please override President's veto to Spanish War veterans’ bill. 
C. P. CRYSEL, 
Commander Camp Wilkesboro, No. 13, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 28, 1930. 
F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 

Have just learned of veto of Senate bill 476. This is bitter disap- 
pointment to the several hundred Spanish War veterans of Mecklenburg, 
their families and friends, As commander of local camp, urge your 
earnest efforts toward early passage of this fair, just, and equitable 


bill. Cuas. G. MONTGOMERY. 


WAYNESVILLE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Senator F, M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Chamber: 
Urge Congress pass Spanish War pension bill over President's veto. 
J. Mack WHITE. 


— 


Hon. F. M. SIMONS, CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 29, 1930, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Each and every member of the Auxiliary of the United Spanish War 
Veterans, in the Department of North Carolina, beseech you to use 
your good office to pass our pension bill, S. 476, as amended, over the 
President's veto. 

Maung C. Boorn, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 


‘ CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 29, 1950, 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
Senate: 

The Spanish War Veterans of the Department of North Carolina are 
depending on you to use your influence to pass our pension bill, S. 476, 
as amended at this session of Congress, over the veto of the President, 

UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Joun L, Boorn, Adjutant. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Will appreciate your continued support of Spanish War veterans’ bill, 
S. 476, vetoed by President. 
D. D. Barber, W. M. Cummingsp W. B. Ennett, J. W. Harper, 
J. S. Lane, E. L. Lee, J. K. Pinner, C. E. Smith, R. F. 
Walker, P. O. Matthews, J. W. Hunter, C. F. Green, J. 8. 
Williams, E. C. Russ, J. E. Bunting, Emanuel Pershake, 
W. M. Atkinson, W. A. Furlong, F. D. Deane, J. H. Brittain, 
G. F. Duke, A. F. Gibson, A. A. Hergenrother, Z. T. Lumley, 
T. M. Morse, J. W. Robinson, W. R. Windley, J. J. Adkins, 
D. B. Branch, W. E. Poole, J. M. Sutton, C. W. Mulford, 
J. W. Thurman, J. E. Boylan, J. O. Reilly, J. E. Cowell, 
J. B. King, C. N. Brewer, W. S. Bernard, George D. Orange, 
G. T. Hoggard, C. T. Johnson, Otto Lehman, Charles Kunold, 
M. C. Rivenbark, W. E. Watson, J. S. Davis, J. Rudolph, 
Edw. Lee, H. W. Turrentine, J. W. Capps, S. P. Livingston, 
H. B. Peschau, Asa Burris, Alfred Anderson, W. H. Styron. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.. 
We still urge your support for passage of pension bill, S. 476, over 
3, 
President's veto. D. J. GILMER, 


Colonel, United States Army, Retired, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The Spanish War veterans of North Carolina are thankful for your 
support of S. 476 and request your support in passing it over Presi- 


dent's yeta T. V. GRISWOLD, 
Department Quartermaster. 
GREENSBORO, N. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon, F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
We still urge your support on passage of pension bill, S. 476, over 
President's veto. 
COMMANDER Percy Gray Camp, No. 6, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
H. C. SNYDER, Commander. 
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Senator FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington; D. 0.: 

More than 200,000 Spanish War veterans are greatly surprised and 
disappointed by veto of S. 476, This measure just and fair in its 
terms was unanimously passed by House and Senate, We appeal to you 
to vote for and urge the passage of S. 476 over the veto. 

E. S. MATTHIAS, 
Chairman Legislative Committee United Spanish War Veterans. 


Mr. McKELLAR presented sundry telegrams relative to the 
veto message of the President on Senate bill 476, the Spanish 
War pension bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


MORRISTOWN, TENN., May 28, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCRKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please vote to pass our bill, S. 476, over the President's veto. 
i D. D. TIMMONS, 
Commander Bob Taylor Camp, 
Jonxsox City, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
Hon, KEXNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request vigorous action on your part in passage of S. 476, 
Spanish War pension bill, over presidential veto. ğ 
M. P. MALLOY, 
Commander Diwie Post, No. 6}, Veterans Foreign Wars. 


TAMPA, FLA., May 29, 1930. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

General Joe Wheeler Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, and 
auxiliary request 100 per cent to exercise your best efforts in passing 
bill No. 476 over President Hoover's veto. 

Joun E. Pures, Commander. 
LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Building: 

MeNely Post urgently and unanimously request that you use all your 
influence to procure immediately the passage of S. 476 over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

E. E. MCNELY, Commander, 
M. M. Moors, Adjutant of MoNely Post. 
Rock woop, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR: 

A. B. Peters Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, 50 membership, 

pleads for passage bill 476 regardless action of President. 
C. F. Mricican, Commander, 
Cart Mew, Adjutant, 
NASHVILLE, TENN., May 28, 1930. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We appeal to you and Tennessee delegation to stand by Spanish- 
American War veterans’ pension bill and pass it over President's veto. 
Have waited over 30 years for the recognition of some measure of jus- 
tice for these veterans, who cre all now over an average of 55 years of 
age. 

M. M. Harvitt, 
Commander of Colonel William C. Smith Post, No. 20. 
Harvey H. HANNAH. 
WX. O. VERTREES, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 

Am in receipt of telegram stating President has vetoed Senate bill 
476. This bill means e¥trything to Spanish War veterans at this 
time, and we urge you to support the passage over President's veto. 

Sam M. JACKSON, 
Commander Department of Tennessee, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 
HARRIMAN, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 
zense stand by Spanish-American War pension bill S. 476. We are 
depéading on you. k 
SYDNEY B. STRUNK. 
Lewis FLOYD. 
FRED JEWETT, 
JOHN A. TROUT, 
C. C. KELLEY. 
\ J. N. KELLEY. 
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LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., May 29, 1939. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
L. O. Crane Post, American Legion, 250 members, urge immediate 
passage of S. 476 over President's veto. 
L. O. CRane Post, No. 63, AMERICAN LEGION. 


Rock woop, TENN., May 29, 1939. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR : 
Believe it equitable, and public sentiment favors passage of bill 476 
over veto. 
Crry COMMISSION. 
JoHN A. East, Mayor. 
T. H. PHILLIPS, 
Commander W. L. HOWARD: 
J Commander F, E. CROUCH, Judge. 
JouNson CiTY, TENN., May 29, 1939. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
Respectfully request vigorous action on your part in passage of S. 
476, Spanish War pension bill, over presidential veto. 
S. C. BEASLEY, 
Commander McCorkle Camp, No. 2, Department of Tennessee. 


NEWPORT, TENN., May 29, 1930, 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR : 
Urge you pass S. 476 over President’s veto. 
Camp Ben W. Hooper, No. 21, SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, NEWPORT, TENN. 
O. L. Burnerr, Adjutant. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior to 
fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when included 
within national reclamation projects (Rept. No. 749); and 

H. R. 5662. An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund (Rept. No. 750). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker (Rept. No. 
751) ; and 

S. 4377. A bill to provide for the settlement of claims against 
the United States on account of property damage, personal in- 
jury, or death (Rept. No. 766). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3399) to amend section 2 (e) 
of the air commerce act of 1926, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 763) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on the Library, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) to 
amend section 5 of the joint resolution relating to the National 
Memorial Commission, approved March 4, 1929, reported it with 
amendments. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1251. A bill for the relief of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. (Inc.) 
(Rept. No. 752); and 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes (Rept. 
No. 753). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 3144. An act to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 of the 
Code of Laws for the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 754); and 

S. 4358. A bill to authorize transfer of funds from the general 
revenues of the District of Columbia to the revenues of the 
water department of said District, and to provide for transfer 
of jurisdiction over certain property to the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks (Rept. No. 765). 

Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4325) to amend 
subchapter 5 of chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia by adding thereto a new section to be designated 
section 648a reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 760) thereon. 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3558) to amend section 8 of 
the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
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the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 
4, 1913, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 758) thereon. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4551) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 759) thereon. 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to 
clarify and amend an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians 
may have against the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 2, 1927, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 755) thereon. 

Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10117) authorizing the pay- 
ment of grazing fees to E. P. McManigal, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 761) theron. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1812) to authorize the collection 
of annual statistics relating to certain public institutions, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 756) 
thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 12131) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Commonwealth of-Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River 
at or near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa., reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 764) thereon. 


JOHN H. ANDRUS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 4466) to make a correction in an act of Congress approved 
February 28, 1929, and I ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. The bill merely corrects the name of 
one of the soldiers who exposed himself to yellow fever in the 
test in Cuba at the conclusion of the Spanish War. The origi- 
nal bill passed a year ago gaye the name incorrectly. The bill 
which I now report corrects it to the man’s true name. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to recognize the 
high public service rendered by Major Reed and those associated with 
him in the discovery of the cause and means of transmission of yellow 
fever,” approved February 28, 1929, is hereby amended by striking out 
the name “James A. Andrus” wherever it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “John H. Andrus.” 


SUITS FOR PATENT INFRINGEMENT 


Mr. DILL. From the Committee on Patents I report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4442) relating to 
suits for infringement of patents where the patentee is violat- 
ing the antitrust laws, and I submit a report (No. 757) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. DILL, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point an article by Martin Codel on patent 
royalties. The bill I have just reported affects particularly 
combinations of patents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of May 25, 1930] 


PATENT ROYALTIES Force Pain Taxes—Issus Is ONE OF Mosr FORMI- 
DABLE IN UNITED STATES COURT TRIAL 


By Martin Codel 


One of the most aggravating features of the radio patent situation 
is the fact that many independent manufacturers must pay patent 
royalties not only to the Radio Corporation of America, whose hold on 
something more than 4,000 patents is now being tested under the anti- 
trust laws, but to various other patent-holding groups. 

While the Radio Corporation of America, largely by virtue of its 
patent cross-licensing arrangements with General Electric, Westinghouse, 
and American Telephone & Telegraph, is the largest patent holder and 
exacts the largest royalty—7% per cent on the production of its 
licensees—there are at least six other licensors of major importance. 
Each collects a royalty, usually a percentage on production, from those 
it licenses to use its patents. 
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MANY IN RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA GROUP 


Of 90 manufacturers of radio and allied equipment all but 17 are 
licensees of the Radio Corporation of America group, according to Radio 
Retailing: Twenty-two are licensed to use the patents of the Hazel- 
tine group, and 20 hold licenses for the Lektophone patents. Jones 
Technodyne has 8 licenses, Radio Frequency Laboratories 5, Dubilier 4, 
and Magnavox 3. 

A company like Grigsby-Grunow, for example, pays royalties to Radio 
Corporation of America, Lektophone, Radio Frequency Laboratories, and 
Dubilier, and must now pay also to Magnavox, which recently won a 
patent suit over it. Thus B. J. Grigsby was constrained to declare be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce that the radio 
patent situation was becoming intolerable, representing an item of initial 
overhead that made it extremely difficult for any independent maker 
of radio sets to operate at a profit. 

A general pooling of patents along the lines of the patent pools of 
the automotive and aeronautic industries has frequently been recom- 
mended. Indeed, this has been one of the major efforts of the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association. While some of the smaller patent holders 
have indicated their willingness, the Radio Corporation of America and 
its ted companies have never agreed, because of their conviction 
that they would sacrifice their hold on the dominant patents in the 
industry and gain relatively little in return, 


WOULD END POOLS 


On the other, hand, it is argued in favor of a patent pool that a fair 
license for the blanket use of all patents could thus be charged, each 
contributor to the pool drawing a fair share for his patents. ‘This 
would avoid the mass of litigation over contested patent claims that 
has marked the radio industry for a decade. Naturally the companies 
with little or no laboratory and research facilities favor the patent-pool 
scheme. Many other supporters point out that it would mean a saving 
in manufacturing costs that could be passed on to the consumer. 

It is a highly complicated situation, and one that calls for the highest 
form of statesmanship and diplomacy, yet no leader has arisen in the 
radio industry to drag it out of its patent morass. Victory for the 
Government in its fight to break up the patent pool of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America may force a cooperative pooling of patents in the 
radio industry. But until such an eventuality it is a foregone certainty 
that Radio Corporation of America, Hazeltine, Lektophone, Dubiller, 
and the other patent groups alike will resist any effort to make them 
throw their inventive products into a pool from which any and all may 
derive their technique, 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Coast Guard, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
Placed on the Executive Calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1928 


Mr. JOHNSON. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 8479) to amend 
section 7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth Congress, approved 
May 15, 1928, and I submit a report (No. 748) thereon. I call 
the attention of the Senator from Arkansas to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Arkansas 
what does the bill propose to do? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the bill proposes 
to broaden the use of the unallotted and unexpended funds pro- 
vided in section 7 of the flood control act of 1928, so as to effec- 
tuate the purpose of the framers of the provision and to permit 
the reimbursement in certain cases of p ms and levee districts 
where construction and repair proceeded immediately following 
the flood of 1927 on tributaries of the Mississippi. The bill also 
will permit the use of the unexpended portion of the funds 
referred to in connection with bank protection on the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi River. The bill was first introduced in 
the Senate and a similar or identical measure was presented to 
the House. The Committee on Flood Control had hearings, 
after which the biil was reported and passed with amendments 
in harmony with the general purpose of the legislation. 

1 being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 1, after the word “ ex- 
penditures,” to insert “heretofore incurred or made“; in line 
4, after the word “by,” to insert “the flood of 1927 or subse- 
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quent“; and in line 8, after the word “tributaries,” to insert 
“or outlets,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 7 of Public Act No. 391, Seventieth 
Congress, approved May 15, 1928, be amended by adding thereto the 
following proviso: “ Provided, That the unexpended and unallotted bal- 
ance of said sum, or so much thereof as may be necessary, may be 
allotted by the Secretary of War on the recommendation of the Chief 
of Engineers in the reimbursement of levee districts or others for e 
penditures heretofore incurred or made for the construction, repair, or 
maintenance of any flood-control work on any tributaries or outlets of 
the Mississippi River that may be threatened, impaired, or destroyed 
by the flood of 1927 or subsequent flood or that have been impaired, 
damaged, or destroyed by flood; and also in the construction, repair, 
or maintenance, and in the reimbursement of levee districts or others 
for the construction, repair, or maintenance of any flood-control work 
on any of the tributaries or outlets of the Mississippi River that have 
been impaired, damaged, or destroyed by caving banks or that may be 
threatened or impaired by caving banks of such tributaries, whether 
or not such caving has taken place during a flood stage: Provided 
further, That if the Chief of Engincers finds that it has been or will 
be necessary or advisable to change the location of any such flood- 
control work in order to provide the protection contemplated by this 
section, such change may be approved and/or authorized.” 


The anrendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BUST OF THE LATE LIEUT. JAMES M. GILLIS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (H, R. 4849) to provide 
for the purchase of a bronze bust of the late Lieut. James Mel- 
ville Gilliss, United States Navy, to be presented to the Chilean 
National Observatory. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut asks 
unaniurous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I can speak on this bill as 
well as on something else, I take it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to say that I am 
not opposed to the passage of the bill for which the Senator 
from Connecticut has asked consideration, but I desire to oc- 
cupy the floor for a few moments on another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has recognized the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we read in the newspapers 
on Sunday morning of the “four horsemen of the Rapidan.” 
In poetry and prose will be recorded their heroic deeds as they 
returned breathlessly from the fishing camp of President Hoover 
to Washington to arouse the Republican leaders, that they 
might change what they had already agreed to do with refer- 
ence to the flexible provisions of the tariff bill We had 
thought that their efforts would be unayailing; that success 
would not attend them; buf this morning the action of the ma- 
jority conferees of the two Houses has verified the assertion of 
a good many gentlemen that the Senate conferees and the House 
conferees would recede on some of the reforms written in the 
flexible provisions of the bill, and that, in the end, the Presi- 
dent would win. It looks now as though the President might 
win. There is but one barrier ahead; there is but one obstruc- 
tion in his path; and that is the Senate of the United States. 
That makes our duty graver and our responsibility more pro- 
nounced, 

The conference report, as I understand, will not be submitted 
until Monday next, but, in order that the country may know 
what has been done, that it may be advised of the crime that is 
about to be committed against the American people, and how 
the undeniable constitutional rights of the plain American citi- 
zens are to be usurped and the traditions ef the Government 
demolished, I want briefly to address the Senate. 

Of course, the President was hungry for more authority; he 
craved it under the flexible-tariff provision. It is known to 
everyone who is familiar with the tariff fight that has been 
waging for more than a year that certain interests in this coun- 
try have laid off, and that their efforts have been directed to 
retaining the flexible provisions of the present law, on the 
theory and in the belief that, if those provisions were incor- 
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porated in the proposed new tariff law, the President, through 
the power granted by the flexible provision, would increase 
tariff rates still higher upon the American people. It is that, 
among many other reasons, that has caused the forming of lines 
in this body which have presented militant opposition to the 
flexible provisions of the present law and have succeeded in the 
adoption of the Senate provision with reference to flexibility. 

I have stated many times, and I sincerely believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the flexible provision as adopted by the Senate was 
one of the most constructive pieces of legislation ever proposed 
to be incorporated in a tariff bill. It retained the power in 
the representatives of the people to lay taxes upon the people, 
using the expert knowledge and the agencies of the Tariff Com- 
mission in order to ascertain the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction in this country as compared with the foreign countries, 
and provided that the findings of the commission should be sub- 
mitted to Congress, thus freeing the House and the Senate of 
the logrolling practices and tactics which have been employed 
in the framing of the pending bill as well as in the framing of 
other tariff measures. Under the proposal adopted by the Sen- 
ate each recommendation of the commission would be decided 
upon its own merits and free from the bartering and trading 
which we have witnessed here, to the shame of the Senate of 
the United States. 

We had fond hope that some such provision might be written 
into the pending tariff legislation. Senators have stated upon 
the floor of the Senate that they would oppose any tariff meas- 
ure that surrendered that principle. We will see; we will know 
in not many days whether that promise was made to the winds 
or whether it was a promise made to be kept, because I say to 
you, Mr. President, that, with two minor changes, the confer- 
ence report as agreed to in conference this morning demolishes 
the work of this body in the framing of a fiexible-tariff provision 
and will give to the country practically the same law on the 
subject of the flexible tariff as is on the statute books to-day. 
The House conferees have accepted the excuse, and have won a 
victory, for under the conference report only minor changes 
have been wrought in the provision regarding the flexible tariff 
which was adopted by the House. 

The House bill, as does the present law, lodged in the Presi- 
dent of the United States the power to raise up to 50 per cent 
or to lower by 50 per cent the rates prescribed in the tariff law, 
the President using the Tariff Commission merely to ascertain 
some facts, but, when those facts were ascertained, being em- 
powered to disregard the findings or to accept them. Under 
the present law, if the Tariff Commission should report that 
the rates of the present law should be reduced 50 per cent, the 
President might reduce the rates 10 per cent; if some of the 
commissioners should recommend an increase over the rates 
of the present law to 40 per cent or 50 per cent and some should 
recommend a reduction, then he might take either view; he 
need not follow that recommendation or the finding of the Tariff 
Commission. In his action, however, he would have to remain 
within the 50 per cent limitation in increasing or reducing the 
rates in the existing law. 

The only change of moment, the major change, that has been 
made by the conferees in the flexible provision as found in the 
House bill and in the present law is that the President may not 
disregard the recommendations of the commission ; so that if the 
commission should recommend a 40 per cent increase the Presi- 
dent could not fix the increase at 5 per cent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear with 
me, he will find that I will not misstate a single fact. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that; but—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will bide his time and 
be patient. I want to be perfectly courteous, but I desire to 
finish this narrative. The Senator will then find that I am 
stating the facts, and if I do not state the facts, of course, I 
want to be corrected. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
question; that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the provision which has been agreed 
to in conference, the President will be given the power either to 
accept or reject the findings of the Tariff Commission. When 
they shall ascertain by unanimous report that a rate is too high 
and recommend that it be reduced 50 per cent from the rate in 
the law,+the President of the United States will not have to 
accept it. He may pigeonhole it, he may disregard it; the rights 
of the people may be flaunted and high tariff taxes continue to 
be levied upon the consuming masses. 

If the Senate provision had been adopted that would not haye 
been possible; the President would have been compelled to have 
accepted within 60 days the findings of the Tariff Commission, 
He would have been confronted with two alternatives: One to 
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veto the finding of the Tariff Commission, and the other to ap- 
prove it. Under the provision as now agreed to in conference, 
he will not have to do either. Under the report agreed to by the 
conferees, if the Tariff Commission finds that a tariff rate is 50 
per cent too high and recommends or specifies a reduction of 50 
per cent and sends the report to the President in August of a 
presidential. election year or a senatorial and congressional 
election year, the President can hold it up. There will be 
nothing to prevent him, if he should care to adopt such tactics, 
listening to the powerful and influential men who dominate the 
particular industry involved and hearken to their protests 
against his taking favorable action on the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission until the Ides of September and October 
and eyen until the votes are counted in November. He will be 
able to hold back action on the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission as a plum, not only in order to secure campaign 
contributions but promises of votes for Republican candidates. 

The same statement applies, of course, to a Democratic Presi- 
dent. It is all wrong that there should be such an opportunity 
afforded any President of the United States, and it can not be 
defended; we should prevent the possibility of such procedure 
as that. 

So, Mr. President, I say the President of the United States 
has finally gained the power which throughout the tariff con- 
troversy he has fought to obtain. One of the few things in the 
whole bill of which he has come out in open adyocacy and as 
to which he has had the courage to take the people into his 
confidence he has won. No doubt he is happy to-day. No 
wonder we read in the papers that he is going to make a 
week-end trip into Pennsylvania! His heart is light. He is 
joyous now. More power is given to him. The trip of the 
four horsemen of the Rapidan was not without success. 

I never saw conferees surrender so gleefully and so quickly 
as they did this morning. They were glad that the excuse had 
been presented, that this power that the President craved had 
been given to him. They gladly accepted practically the present 
law and the House bill. So now, under this report, the Presi- 
dent is only restricted in putting into effect by his proclamation, 
if he sees fit, the rates specified by the Tariff Commission in 
their findings as equalizing the difference in cost of production 
here and abroad. He can not modify that recommendation. He 
must accept it or he must disregard it; and there is no limita- 
tion of time put upon him as to when he is forced to act. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does not the Senator think that the 
provision now in the suggested report is a great curtailment of 
the power of the President under the present law? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is just about as big as a nit, if the Sen- 
ator can see a nit, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Under the present law he may raise or 
lower the rates in his own discretion. 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes; within 50 per cent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But under the proposed law—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I state the facts, do I not—within 50 per 
cent? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator had better read the law again, 
then. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. One moment; I have read the law. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know it, and I am astonished that the 
Senator says it is not within 50 per cent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Under the present law the President 
may raise or lower the rates within the limit stated of 50 
per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But under the proposed law, if it shall 
become a law, he must adopt or reject the specified rates sub- 
mitted by the Tariff Commission. It is a great limitation on his 
power. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator, with all defer- 
ence, that I have stated that half a dozen times with all the 
force at my command. The President has to accept or reject 
the rates recommended, but there is no limitation upon his ac- 
tion; and the Senator himself and his colleagues from the Sen- 
ate voted down a motion I made this morning to fix a limit of 
60 days within which the President had to take action on the 
recommendation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 


Mr. President, may I ask a 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire if the provision 
which is to be reported by the conferees relating to the flexible 
tariff is available now for the use or, study of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senate that 
within a half hour we will have the report ready. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not available now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask for information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect to make the report just as soon as it 
is completed and have it lie on the table, and on Monday I 
shall ask for its consideration, : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if the practical effect of the changes made this morning is not 
to confer upon the Tariff Commission practically the same 
powers that the Congress has to raise or lower these rates, and 
to confer upon the President practically the same power of veto 
that he has over an act of Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is, therefore, a mere substitution of the 
Tariff Commission for the Congress of the United States with 
respect to increasing or reducing rates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, worse than this, without a 
point of order having been made to the conference report as to 
another provision, this morning the conference sought an excuse 
to go out and give the President still broader power. One of the 
main contentions we have made upon the floor of the Senate 
and in the conference was for the creation of a nonpartisan or a 
bipartisan Tariff Commission. We stood for that not only in the 
last campaign but in many campaigns. 

We believe that one of the most nefarious practices has been 
that of Executive interference and the use of Executive influence 
on commissioners, and also of commissioners toadying to the 
President in ascertaining the difference in cost of production or 
in competitive conditions. So we had written into the Senate 
amendment and into the report that was sent back the other 
day from this body, and against which no point of order was 
raised as to this item, a provision that instead of seven mem- 
bers on the Tariff Commission, as proposed by the House, so 
that the President might name four of his own party and con- 
trol the commission through party influence and partisanship, 
there should be a commission of six, not more than three from 
any one party. Furthermore, so intent were we to keep the 
commission of a nonpartisan character and exclude politics 
from its consideration and deliberations, that we said that the 
President should designate a chairman and vice chairman alter- 
nately every year from one or the other of the parties. In other 
words, if this year he appoints the chairman from the Repub- 
lican three, the next year he should appoint the chairman from 
the Democratic three, and they should alternate every year, so 
that no one commissioner could stand up above his peers of the 
commission and exercise greater influence. We did not want to 
perpetuate any one man as chairman of the commission, so that 
it would create and breed envy and jealousy and misunder- 
standing and confusion within the Tariff Commission. 

You thought it was good. There are men who sit before me 
now who were on that conference, who agreed with the argu- 
ment that my colleague and I made with reference to that. But 
what did you do this morning? After you had fashioned that 
language and brought it in here, without a hint as to a point of 
order being made upon the floor of the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—no doubt carrying out the 
views of the gentleman at the other end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue who wanted this power, who wanted to carry out his will 
and wish with reference to rates—suggested that that provision 
might be subject to a point of order, and for us to eliminate it. 
Then we suggested, in return, “If you are going to do that, let 
us adopt the Senate provision.” „No,“ said the House conferees 
representing the majority party; “ we can not do it. We must 
not do it. We will not do it.” 

It is exceedingly strange, Mr. President, and the country 
should know it, that the Senator who made this suggestion to 
strike out this wholesome provision and put the present law in 
the conference report which Senators will be called upen to vote 
for or against represents the State that now has on the com- 
mission the chairman of the Tariff Commission. No closer, 
better friends, political or personal, live than these two “ Gold 
Dust twins” from Utah. The chairman of the commission, Mr. 
Brossard, goes to Philadelphia in the midst of this heated con- 
troversy over the tariff question, frees himself from what ought 
to be a nonpartisan work, and makes a speech to those people 
in Philadelphia and broadcasts it to the world, in which he says 
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that these retaliations upon the part of foreign governments do 

not amount to anything, that they have not been made with 

any great force, and that they are without justification, in 

order to raise the rates that have been adopted in the Senate. 
I have tried to get a full copy of the report, but I could not 

get it; but I ask permission to put into the Recor» at this point 

as part of my remarks the newspaper account of that speech. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


ACCOUNT IN JOURNAL OF COMMERCE OF MAY 5, 1930, OF SPEECH BY EDGAR 
B. BROSSARD, CHAIRMAN OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION, AT THB ANNUAL 
MEETING OF AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Dr, Edgar B. Brossard, chairman of the Tariff Commission, praised 
the bill unqualifiedly and denied that either the act of 1922 or the pro- 
posed one has engendered retaliatory barriers abroad. Asserting that 
the United States admits free of duty a greater yolume of products than 
any other nation with the possible exception of Great Britain, the 
speaker said that no European country wishes to lose the American 
market, as no other country can buy more of a better grade of products 
than this Nation. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
Yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is the same member and the same 
chairman of the Tariff Commission who on last Saturday issued 
a statement in the name of the Tariff Commission, purely for 
propaganda purposes, to the effect that this tariff bill was a 
great benefit to the American farmer? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I was just coming to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator know whether that state- 
ment represented the views of the members of the Tariff Com- 
mission? Does he know whether any other members of the 
commission were consulted by the chairman in the preparation 
or issuance of that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that that was done. 

Mr. HARRISON. May T say to the Senator that I was just 
coming to that in the course of my remarks? : 

The chairman of the commission, Mr. Brossard, who received 
his appointment more on the indorsement of the chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee than anyone else, issued from the 
Tariff Commission on May 24, just when we were about to vote 
upon this conference report, a political pamphlet intended to 
allay the opposition of the country to the report and at the same 
time to make the agricultural interests of the country feel that 
they were getting something out of it. This report is issued by 
the publicity department of the Tariff Commission; and, by the 
way, what business have the Tariff Commission with a publicity 
branch? They are there to ascertain facts, not to sell their facts 
to the country. They are there to get information, either for the 
President or the Congress of the United States, not to go out and 
propagandize the country with reference to tariff rates. They 
are there to perform a duty that we have laid down, not to 
issue pamphlets of this kind in order to help my friend the 
Senator from Utah and those who are trying to perpetrate this 
crime upon the people in the great fight that is now being waged. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not deny the fact that that 
report was signed by the vice chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, does he? 

Mr. HARRISON. The report that I have is the publicity 
report, a copy that was given to the press. I have not seen the 
report itself, 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator knows it, whether he has seen it 
or not, because the vice chairman told him so, 

Mr. HARRISON. If the vice chairman told the Senator so, I 
am not going to defend him because he may be a Democrat. I 
say it is wrong when either a Republican or a Democrat gets 
out such a report as this. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one word left out of that report, 
and left out not intentionally—and I think the Senator has 
been told of that, too—which would clear up the whole thing. 
The Democratic—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator finish asking me the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I know the Senator does not want to 
know the facts in the case. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the facts are that the publicity de- 
partment of the Tariff Commission gaye this pamphlet to the 
press of the country. It says: 
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UNITED States TARITF COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C. 
Confidential. For release May 24, 1930. Press Notice No. 1-15. 


Then it starts out by saying in this political pamphlet, the 
very first sentence: 


Agriculture will benefit greatly by the new tariff bill. 


That is a fine conclusion when, if they knew anything, they 
ought to haye known that agriculture is going to be hamstrung 
and burdened by the many excessive taxes which are laid upon 
the backs of the farmers through the inordinate increases car- 
ried in this bill. 

I do not care whether Mr. Dennis did or did not sign it; it 
needs no defense at my hands. I say it is wrong; I say it should 
not have been issued. But the chairman of the commission is 
the one who generally O. K's this kind of proposition. Does the 
Senator approve that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have already stated that both 
the chairman and the vice chairman have stated that there is 
one word left out of the very words the Senator has just 
spoken, not intentionally, but it was overlooked, and with that 
one word in the whole thing would be changed. I shall send to 
my office and get the language as it should be and let the Senate 
know the facts. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the trouble about the Senator and 
some of those who work with him in this fight—they leave out 
the one word which means so much. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not done intentionally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What was the word? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator just as soon as I get the 
papers. > 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator know what it is now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be absolutely sure. I know the sub- 
stance of it. I might not use the exact word. But it was in 
there, and I will call the Senator’s attention to it and he need 
not be worried about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not worried. 

Mr. HARRISON. The damage has been done if the Tariff 
Commission has any influence in this country, and the giving 
out of a statement now that one word should have been changed 
will not undo the damage it may have wrought. 

What did you do with reference to it? After you delegated 
to the President all this power he craved, and for which the 
four horsemen rode quickly to Washington in the Paul Revere 
style in order to have it done—— 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. In one moment, when I shall have finished 
this peroration. 

Mr. GLENN. Has the Senator finished the peroration? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senator knocked me completely 
off with his benign countenance. 

Mr. GLENN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me finish this matter. After the work 
had been accomplished and the President given this renewed 
power, then they changed the conference report as it was 
brought in the other day, and took away from the President 
the restricted right, I might call it, of designating one member 
of the commission this year as chairman, and another next year 
as chairman, one of one political party this year as chairman 
and one of a different political party next year as chairman. 
So you write it in the law now that the President, with this 
broadened power, can designate the chairman, he can appoint 
him for seven years, if he wants to, if he is serving that long. 
They do not have to change him at all. They can just build up 
an autocracy in the Tariff Commission. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. I judge from the remarks of the Senator from 
Mississippi that he fears that the new flexible provision, which 
will come in sooner or later, will grant more power to the Presi- 
dent than the provision as written, which the conference sent 
back. Is that right? 5 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; it is much greater power than 
was incorporated in the Senate amendment or in the report 
that was made. 

Mr. GLENN. Can the Senator tell me how it comes that the 
conference committee is going to be in position to grant this 
additional power to the President, about which the Senator 
complains so enthusiastically? 

Mr. HARRISON. I regret that I have not made myself plain 
to the Senator. I have to everyone else, I think. 

Mr. GLENN. Can the Senator answer the question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have been talking here for quite a while, 
trying to distinguish between the two reports, and to show that 
the broadened power given to the President in this new draft 
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of the conference report is greater than that which was adopted 
in the first report. 

Mr. GLENN. Yes; but has not that situation all come about 
by reason of a point of order raised by the Senator’s Demo- 
cratic colleague from Kentucky? Why did he do that if it is 
so wrong, and means such great damage and injury to the whole 
country? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows I am not the guardian 
of any Senator here. The Senator from Kentucky made the 
point of order in his own right. I do not suppose the Senator 
from Kentucky ever had an idea that the Senate conferees 
would go down and surrender everything because of the point 
of order he made that the conferees did not have the authority 
to give to the Tariff Commission the power to promulgate rates 
in the event the President did not take the action within the 
60 days. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator does believe that it was a great 
mistake to make the point of order, and that the country would 
have been much better off if the Democratic side had not raised 
the point of order. Is that right? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the provision would have been 
much better if the Vice President had not sustained the point 
of order, as in the original report. I think that was a much 
better provision than this one, or the one in the present law, if 
that answers the Senator. 

Mr. President, this is exactly what the President of the 
United States wanted. I hold in my hand a draft, or a copy of 
a draft, that was given to the chairman of the House conferees 
{Mr. HAwWI XJ, by some one who is close to the President, and 


which Mr. Hawkey stated would meet no objection from the 


President, but would be very acceptable to the President. He 
gave to the members of the conference every assurance, or made 
them believe, that the President had collaborated in the work- 
ing out of these suggestions of compromise between the House 
and the Senate. 

What did the President suggest in this regard? Ah, the con- 
ferees did not go as far as the President wanted them to go. 
They went in the direction of what he wanted, but did not go 
to the extent the President of the United States desired, be- 
cause if we had adopted in the conference, and they had become 
the law, the provisions which had been suggested by the Presi- 
dent through some one, you could not have reduced the taxes 
in many instances in this country of organizations now domi- 
nated and controlled by combinations which can fix the prices 
the American consumer pays, and the products of which find no 
competition from abroad, You would think, Mr. President, or, 
if the Presiding Officer would not think so, the American people 
would think, that reductions in rates should come in those cases 
where combinations ean fix the prices to the American con- 
sumer unrestricted or uninfluenced by foreign importations. 
Yet in that class of cases, under the President’s proposal, the 
Tariff Commission could not even inyestigate and could not 
proclaim the rates, nor could the President. Why? Because 
he wrote this significant language in this draft. He said: 


Shall make an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining the differ 
ence in cost of production in the principal market or markets of the 
United States between domestic articles and like or similar— 


Get this; here is the “nigger in the woodpile "— 


between domestic articles and like or similar competitive imported 
articles, 


He did not say “foreign articles,” and I congratulate my 
colleagues of the majority of the conference that they would 
not stand for that suggestion. They thought it was probably 
just as preposterous as my colleague the Senator from North 
Carolina and I myself thought, because when we pointed it out, 
the majority conferees agreed to change it and to put in the 
words “foreign articles.” But the President, craving for more 
power and wanting to employ the flexible provision in certain 
eases to jack up rates, wanted to put in the words “between 
domestic articles and like or similar competitive imported 
articles.” 

In the first place, under the President’s provision, in order 
for the commission to investigate and to make its ascertainment 
known, an article had to be called an imported article, and 
there are some cases where none of the articles are imported. 
In the next place, it had to be a competitive imported article, 
and unless it was a competitive imported article, the Tariff 
Commission could not make the ascertainment and findings. 
So it would prevent any action taken by the Tariff Commission 
or the President under the flexible provision to reduce rates 
where they are now so high as to keep out any foreign articles 
at all, and where the reduction is most desired and most needed 
by the American people, 
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Another proposition: In this draft of the President he sug- 
gested no limitation of time in which he was to act; he just 
left it free that when the Tariff Commission made a report to 
him he might pigeon-hole it, he might approve it, he might dis- 
approve it, he might hold it in abeyance over a presidential 
campaign. 

Mr. SMOOT (in his seat). It is the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, the Senator says it is the present law. 
That does not answer it, That makes it just as odious, because 
that has been criticized and condemned from one end of this 
country to the other. Yet the only reason the Senator from 
Utah now suggests why such a provision ought to be put in the 
law is that it is the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the thing which the Senate of the 
United States condemned. That is the thing we repudiated, 
That is the thing we hoped would not come back to the Senate 
and be foisted again upon the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken when 
he says the Senator from Utah wanted that provision in the law. 
The Senator from Utah never approved of it in the considera- 
tion of this bill, but insisted that it be changed, and it was 
changed. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator misquoted me, The 
Senator in his seat whispered, but so that I could hear it, that 
it was in the present law. It is in the present law, and now 
there are some reports of the commission, which have been in 
existence since 1922, that is true, but we were trying to cure 
that practice, and this morning again my colleague on the con- 
ference, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stwmons], and 
I fought to put in a 60-day limitation, so that the President 
would have to approve or disapprove within 60 days, and not 
use a report as a political trump either to extract campaign 
contributions for his party or to get certain interests to sup- 
port those who stood by him in political campaigns. 

Let me go a little farther The majority conferees have 
finally given him that power. They would not listen to our 
pleadings this morning, although the other day they were 
standing for a 60-day limitation, and some said, “No; the 
President should not have this power.” But now they have 
changed front. What is it that caused their strong arm to be- 
come so weak and caused them to turn a complete somersault 
on this proposition? 

The President wanted other things, too. He suggested in this 
draft that after the differences in the cost of production here 
and abroad had been ascertained certain words might be sub- 
stituted for the findings of the commission with reference to the 
cost of the foreign article. He said, “or other obvious factors.” 
That language never has been used in anything I have seen 
touching the flexible clause. The words “apparent factors” 
were used, but the President wanted to substitute, for the cost 
of production found abroad by the commission, a new basis, and 
that basis was “ other obvious factors.” If there were increas- 
ing importations, that might be an obvious factor, in the opinion 
of the President. Some political influence at stake might be an 
obvious factor in the mind of the President. But you struck 
that out and in your draft you did not give them the power to 
substitute for cost of production, but said that in arriving at the 
difference in the cost of production they could take into con- 
sideration “other obyious factors,” a great difference between 
the proposal of the President and that which was adopted by 
the House conferees, 

Mr. President, that is all I desire to say at this time. I hope 
early next week to take up the action of the conference com- 
mittee, to show rate by rate the changes which have been made 
in the conference, to show the hundreds and hundreds of items 
and important provisions on which the Senate conferees receded 
which are so momentous and important to the welfare of the 
American people, and the very few items upon which they 
insisted, even though many of them are unimportant in char- 
acter. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, whether he confines himself 
to the facts or wanders about in the broad realm of imagination 
and speculation, I always listen with keen delight to my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. The Senator 
did not wait until the conference report was filed in the Senate 
in order to make his speech. The reason is very evident. He 
wanted to make his speech so as to get it into the newspapers 
first in order to lead the country to think that we on this side 
are responsible, instead of him and his Democratic colleagues 
being responsible, for the condition now existing in the Senate 
with reference to the tariff bill 
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If it had not been for the point of order made on his side of 
the Chamber, we would not be confronted with that situation 
to-day in the Senate. We would have had in the bill the pro- 
vision relating to the flexible tariff, the power of the commis- 
sion, and the power of the President, just as the conference 
committee originally brought it back, which is what the Senator 
from Mississippi now claims he wants. We are not responsible 
for casting out that provision. We on this side would have 
voted for it as a unit if we had been given an opportunity to 
do so. But over on the other side of the Chamber a point of 
order was made, and, without knowing, I believe that in all 
human probability it was made without any consultation with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smemons] or the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], because I am satisfied that 
both of them were in favor of the flexible provision as we 
brought it back originally and that neither of them would haye 
moved to cast it out of the measure. 

But now my friend from Mississippi very volubly argues 
against the provision now incorporated in the report, although 
he and his Democratic colleagues are responsible for what has 
happened and we on this side of the Chamber are not at all 
responsible, because if we had had our way, the other proposal 
would haye been incorporated in the bill just as we wanted it 
incorporated there, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There seems to be a rather amazing sug- 
gestion here this morning that in some way I did something 
that was not strictly in line with the performance of my duties 
when I inade the point of order. The odium, if it is odium, is 
cast on this side of the Chamber. I desire to say that I made 
the point of order on my own responsibility without consulting 
anybody else, either on this side of the Chamber or on the other 
side. I made the point of order because I believed the provision 
written in the bill by the conference committee was in violation 
of the rules of the Senate. 

I made the point of order also because if the Congress is to 
be denied the right to make tariff rates, I would rather those 
rates would be made by somebody who could be held respon- 
sible, and who would be responsible to the American people, 
than to have them made by a hand-picked commission without 
responsibility to anybody and without any power on the part 
of anyone to overrule their action. I make no apology to any- 
one in the Senate nor to anyone outside the Senate for having 
made the point of order. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have no doubt the Senator 
acted entirely within his authority and within his rights. I 
had no thought of ascribing motives to him that were other 
than just and honorable. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
the Senator made the point of order, and because the Senator 
from Kentucky made the point of order the conference report 
went back to the conference committee. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. muuoxs] and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], together with the 
three Republican conferees on the part of the Senate, united on 
the flexible provision which was in the other report, the Senator 
from Kentucky himself is responsible for having cast it out, 
and we on this side of the aisle are not responsible, because if 
we had had our way about it that would have been the pro- 
vision in the bill and not what is now reported back from the 
conference committee. 

Mr. President, my genial friend from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] charges that the President was responsible for all of this, 
that he was reaching out for greater power. I want to say to 
my good friend that nothing is wider of the mark than that 
statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana whether it is not true that the President worked it 
out through others and not through the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I know exactly what happened. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether he knows that the President ever saw that paper or 
not? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Senator from Utah, and I ask 
the Senator from Indiana, too, if he did not put the question to 
Chairman Hawtey whether or not this was known te the Presi- 
dent, and whether it was acceptable? 

Mr, SMOOT. Congressman Haw Ley never said that it came 


from the President or that the President ever saw it. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Did he not say this would meet with the 
President's approval? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not go that far. 

Mr. HARRISON. How far did he go? 

Mr. SMOOT. He said he had good reason to believe that it 
would. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator believe that this draft 
had been handed to Mr. Hawisey by Mr. Newton, secretary to 
the President, and did he not get that impression? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not. 

Mr. HARRISON. What impression did the Senator get? 

Mr. SMOOT. My impression was that the House conferees 
submitted it to the conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator hear Mr. TREADWAY 
and Mr. BAchHARACH, House members of the conference com- 
mittee, say they had never seen a copy of it, and did he not hear 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] say he never saw a 
copy of it, and did not the Senator from Utah state that he 
never saw anything about the proposition, but that Mr. HAWLEY 
brought it in there and placed it before the conference one 
morning and said he believed it was agreeable to the President, 
and left the impression that it was handed to him by Mr. New- 
ton, and the next morning was not the chairman of the Finance 
Committee [Mr. Smoor] in conference with Mr. Hawtry, the 
chairman of the House conferees, and did they not together 
with Mr. Walter Newton go over the proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. No: I say that is not the fact. I never met 
with Mr. Newton and Mr. Hawtey at any time to go over the 
provision. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was not Mr. Newton in conference with 
the chairman of the Finance Committee and Mr. Hawtey that 
morning before we met? 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the facts. I came to the committee 
at 10 o'clock. I went into the room and Mr. Newton was there. 
I did not know he was there any more than the Senator from 
Mississippi knew he was there. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was not Mr. Haw tey there? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; he was there. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did they not collaborate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether they did or not. They 
did not when I was there. I did not collaborate with Mr. New- 
ton in any way, shape, or form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (rapping for order). 
tor from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Chair. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will my friend from Indiana 
yield to nre? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, certainly; I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My recollection about this matter is that 
just before we voted upon the flexible provision which was in- 
corporated in our first report, the question was asked Mr. Haw- 
LEY, the chairman of the conferees on the part of the House, If 
the President disapproved that provision as it was drafted and 
presented and upon which we were about to vote. He said, 
“The President approves of it.“ I think that is all that was 
said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the tariff bill and ask that it be printed. I will state 
that I should like to call up the report for consideration on next 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


The Sena- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the following numbered amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, namely, 
amendments numbered 40, 41, 42, 43, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 364, 371, 
874, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 885, 893, 895, 896, 

903 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 


1003, 1004, 1006, 1008, 1009, 1010, 1012, 1013, 1014, 1015, 


1019, 1020, 1021, 
1031, 1032, 1033, 
1048, 1049, 
1061, 
1075, 
1089, 
1104, 
1130, 1131, 1132, , 1134, 1141, 1151, 
1156, 1157, 1171, and 1179, having met, ‘after full and free con- 
ference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 364, 
885, 893, 903, 904, 1004, 1006, 1095, 1128, 1134, 1138, 1139, 1141, 
and 1156. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 40, 41, 42, 48, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 
874, 375, 377, 379, 380, 381, 383, 385, 386, 387, 895, 896, 897, 898. 
899, 901, 902. 905, 906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 913, 914, 915, 916, 
917. 919, 920, 921, 922, 923, 925, 926, 927, 928, 929, 930, 931, 932, 
933, 934, 935, 936, 937, 940, 942, 945, 946, 947, 948, 950, 951. 952, 
953. 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960, 961, 962, 963, 964, 965, 966, 
1091, 1093, 1129, 1132, and 1133, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 871: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 371, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 401. Timber hewn, sided, or squared, otherwise than by 
sawing, and round timber used for spars or in building wharves; 
sawed lumber and timber not specially provided for; all the 
foregoing, if of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch, $1 per 
thousand feet, board measure, and in estimating board measure 
for the purposes of this paragraph no deduction shall be made 
on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving: Provided, That 
there shall be exempted from such duty boards, planks, and 
deals of fir, spruce, pine, hemlock, or larch; in the rough or not 
further manufactured than planed or dressed on one side, when 
imported from a country contiguous to the continental United 
States, which country admits free of duty similar lumber im- 
ported from the United States.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 969: That the House PORT, from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 969, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1709“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 970: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 970, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1710”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 971: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 971, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1711”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 972: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 972, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1712“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 973: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 973, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1713”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Anrendment ‘numbered 974: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 974, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1714”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 975: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 975, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1715”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 976: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 976, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1716”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 977: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 977, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1717”; and the Senate agree to the same, 
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Amendment numbered 978: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 978, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1718”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 979: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 979, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1719“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 980: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 980, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1720”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 981: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 981, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 17 ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 982: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 982, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1722”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 983: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 983, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“ Par. 1723. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 984: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 984, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1724”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 985: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 985, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1725”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 987: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 987, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1726”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 989: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 989, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1727”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 992: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 992, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
“1728. Nux vomica, gentian, sarsaparilla root, belladonna, hen- 
bane, stramonium, and ergot”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 993: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 993, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1729"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 995: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 995, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1730”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 997: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 997, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1731”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 999: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 999, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1732”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1002: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1002, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1733“; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 1003: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1003, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1734”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1008: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1008, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1735”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1009: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1009, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1736”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1010: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1010, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1737”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1012: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1012, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1738”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1013: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1013, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1739”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1014: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1014, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1740”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1015: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1015, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1741”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1016: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1016, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1742”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1017: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1017, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1743”; and the Senate a the same. 

Amendment numbered 1018: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1018, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1744”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1019: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1019, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1745”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1020: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1020, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1746"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1021: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1021, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1747”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1022: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1022, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1748“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1023: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1023, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1749”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1024: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1024, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1750”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1025: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1025, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1751”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1026: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1026, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1752“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1027: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1027, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the.matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1753”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1028: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1028, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1754”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1029: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1029, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1755”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1031: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1031, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1756, Sea herring, smelts, and”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1032: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1032, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1757. Cowpeas not specially provided for, and sugar“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1033: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1033, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1758”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1034: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1034, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1759”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1036: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1036, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1761”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1037: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1037, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1762”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1038: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1038, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1763“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1039: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1039, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1764”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1040: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1040, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1705“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1041: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1041, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1766”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1046: That_the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1046, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1767”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1047: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1047, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 
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“Pan. 1768. Spices and spice seeds: 

“(1) Cassia, cassia buds, and cassia vera; cloves; clove stems; 
cinnamon and cinnamon chips; ginger root, not preserved or can- 
died; mace; nutmegs; black or white pepper; and pimento 
(allspice) ; all the foregoing, if unground; 

(2) Anise; caraway; cardamom; coriander; cummin; and 
fennel.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1048: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1048, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1769”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1049: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1049, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1770”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1050: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1050, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1771”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1051: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1051, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1772”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1052: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1052, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “ 1773”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1053: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1053, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1774”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1055: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1055, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1775”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1057: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1057, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1776”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1058: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1058, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1777”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1059: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1059, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1778”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1060: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1060, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1779”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1061: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1061, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1780“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1062: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1062, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1781”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1063: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1063, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1782”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1064: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1064, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1783. (a) Impure tea, tea waste, and tea siftings and 
sweepings, for manufacturing purposes in bond, pursuant to the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to prevent the importa- 


tion of impure and unwholesome tea,’ approved March 2, 1897,- 


and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto. 
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“(b) Tea.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1066: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1066, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1784“, and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1067: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1067, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1785”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1068: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1068, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1786"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1070: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1070, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1787”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1071: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1071, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par, 1788. Truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise prepared or 
preserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1072: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1072, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1789“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1074: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1074, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1790“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1075: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1075, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1791“; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1076: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1076, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1792”; and the ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1077: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1077, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert“ 1793“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1078: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1078, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1794“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment ‘numbered 1079: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1079, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1795”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1080: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1080, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1796”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1081: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1081, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1797“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1082: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1082, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1798"; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment ‘numbered 1085: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1085, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1799”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1086: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1086, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1800”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1087; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1087, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1801”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1089: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1089, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1802”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1090: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1090, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1803”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1094: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1094, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1804”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1096; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1096, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “ 1805”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1098: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1098, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1806”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1099: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1099, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1807”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1102: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1102, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert “1808”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1809“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1104: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1104, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1810“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1105: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1811“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Par. 1812. Gobelin tapestries used as wall hangings.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert “1813”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1112: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 1814“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1130: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1130, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert a comma and the following: “but in no event for longer 
than 90 days after the effective date of this act“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1131: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1131, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
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insert “ No person shall be eligible for appointment as a com- 
missioner unless he is a citizen of the United States, and, in the 
judgment of the President, is possessed of qualifications requi- 
site for developing expert knowledge of tariff problems and effi- 
ciency in administering the provisions of Part II of this title. 
Not more than three of the commissioners shall be members of 
the same political party, and in making appointments members 
of different political parties shall be appointed alternately as 
nearly aS may be practicable” and a period; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1185: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1135, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert 511,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1140: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1140, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Spc. 836. Equalization of costs of production. 

“(a) Change of classification or duties: In order to put into 
force and effect the policy of Congress by this act intended, the 
commission (1) upon request of the President, or (2) upon reso- 
lution of either or both Houses of Congress, or (3) upon itsown 
motion, or (4) when in the judgment of the commission there is 
good and sufficient reason therefor, upon application of any in- 
terested party, shall investigate the differences in the costs of 
production of any domestic article and of any like or similar 
foreign article. In the course of the investigation the commis- 
sion shall hold hearings and give reasonable public notice there- 
of, and shall afford reasonable opportunity for parties interested 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be heard at such heat- 
ings. The commission is authorized to adopt such reasonable 
procedure and rules and regulations as it deems necessary to 
execute its functions under this section. The commission shall 
report to the President the results of the investigation and its 
findings with respect to such differences in costs of production. 
If the commission finds it shown by the investigation that the 
duties expressly fixed by statute do not equalize the differences 
in the costs of production of the domestic article and the like or 
similar foreign article when produced in the principal competing 
country, the commission shall recommend in its report such in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty expressly fixed by statute 
(including any necessary change in classification) as it finds 
shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize such dif- 
ferences. In no case shall the total increase or decrease of such 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by 
statute. 

“(b) Change to American selling price: If the commission 
finds upen any such investigation that such differences can not 
be equalized by proceeding as hereinbefore provided, it shall so 
state in its report to the President and shall specify therein 
such ad valorem rates of duty based upon the American selling 
price (as defined in sec. 402 (g)) of the domestic article, as 
it finds shown by the investigation to be necessary to equalize 
such differences. In no case shall the total decrease of such 
rates of duty exceed 50 per cent of the rates expressly fixed by 
statute, and no such rate shall be increased. 

(e) Proclamation by the President: The President shall by 
proclamation approve the rates of duty and changes in classi- 
fication and in basis of value specified in any report of the 
commission under this section, if in his judgment such rates of 
duty and changes are shown by such investigation of the com- 
mission to be necessary to equalize such differences in costs of 
production. 

“(d) Effective date of rates and changes: Commencing 30 
days after the date of any presidential proclamation of ap- 
proval the increased or decreased rates of duty and changes in 
classification or in basis of value specified in the report of the 
commission shall take effect. 

“(e) Ascertainment of differences in costs of production: In 
ascertaining under this section the differences in costs of pro- 
duction, the commission shall take into consideration, in so far 
as it finds it practicable: 

“(1) In the case of a domestic article: (A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined; (B) transporta- 
tion costs and other costs incident to delivery to the principal 
market or markets of the United States for the article; and (C) 
other relevant factors that constitute an advantage or disad- 
vantage in competition. 

“(2) In the case of a foreign article: (A) The cost of pro- 
duction as hereinafter in this section defined, or, if the com- 
mission finds that such cost is not readily ascertainable, the 
commission may accept as evidence thereof, or as supplemental 
thereto, the weighted average of the invoice prices or values 
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for a representative period, and/or the average wholesale sell- 
ing price for a representative period (which price shall be 
that at which the article is freely offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers in the principal market or markets of the principal 
competing country or countries in the ordinary course of trade 
and in the usual wholesale quantities in such market or mar- 
kets) ; (B) transportation costs and other costs incident to de- 
livery to the principal market or markets of the United States 
for the article; (C) other relevant factors that constitute an 
advantage or disadvantage in competition, including advantages 
granted to the foreign producers by a government, person, part- 
nership, corporation, or association, in a foreign country. 

“(f) Modification of changes in duty: Any increased or de- 
creased rate of duty or change in classification or in basis of 
value which has taken effect as above provided may be modi- 
fied or terminated in the same manner and subject to the same 
conditions and limitations (including time of taking effect) as 
is provided in this section in the case of original increases, 
decreases, or changes. 

g) Prohibition against transfers from the free list to the 
dutiable list or from the dutiable list to the free list: Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to authorize a transfer of an 
article from the dutiable list to the free list or from the free 
list to the dutiable list, nor a change in form of duty. When- 
ever it is provided in any paragraph of Title I of this act, or 
in any amendatory act, that the duty or duties shall not exceed 
a specified ad valorem rate upon the articles provided for in 
such paragraph, no rate determined under the provisions of this 
section upon such articles shall exceed the maximum ad valorem 
rate so specified. 

ch) Definitions: For the purpose of this section 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means any article wholly or 
in part the growth or product of the United States; and the 
term ‘foreign article’ means an article wholly or in part the 
growth or product of a foreign country. 

“(2) The term ‘ United States’ includes the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia. 

“(3) The term foreign country’ means any empire, country, 
deminion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or sub- 
divisions thereof (other than the United States and its pos- 
sessions). 

“(4) The term ‘ cost of production,’ when applied with respect 
to either a domestic article or a foreign article, includes, for a 
period which is representative of conditions in production of the 
article: (A) The price or cost of materials, labor costs, and 
other direct charges incurred in the production of the article and 
in the processes or methods employed in its production; (B) the 
usual general expenses, including charges for depreciation or 
depletion which are representative of the equipment and prop- 
erty employed in the production of the article and charges for 
rent or interest which are representative of the cost of obtain- 
ing capital or instruments of production; and (C) the cost of 
containers and coverings of whatever nature, and other costs, 
charges, and expenses incident to placing the article in condi- 
tion packed ready for delivery. 

“(i) Rules and regulations of President: The President is 
authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out his functions under the provisions of this section. 

“(j) Rules and regulations of Secretary of Treasury: The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary for the entry and declara- 
tion of foreign articles of the class or kind of articles with 
respect to which a change in basis of value has been made 
under the provisions of subdivision (b) of this section, and for 
the form of invoice required at time of entry. 

“(k) Investigations prior to the enactment of act: All uncom- 
pleted investigations instituted prior to the approval of this act 
under the provisions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, 
including investigations in which the President has not pro- 
claimed changes in classification or in basis of value or in- 
creases or decreases in rates of duty, shall be dismissed with- 
out prejudice; but the information and evidence secured by the 
commission in any such investigation may be given due con- 
sideration in any investigation instituted under the provisions 
of this section.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1151: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1151, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 339. Effect of reenactment of existing law: Notwith- 
standing the repeal by section 651 of the laws relating to the 
United States Tariff Commission and their reenactment in sec- 
tions 330 to 338, inclusive, with modifications, the unexpended 
balances of appropriations available for the commission at the 
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time this section takes effect shall remain available for the com- 
mission in the administration of its functions under this act; 
and such repeal and reenactment shall not operate to change the 
status of the officers and employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commission at the time this section takes effect. No investiga- 
tion or other proceeding pending before the commission at such 
time (other than proceedings under section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922) shall abate by reason of such repeal and reenactment, 
but shall continue under the provisions of this act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1157: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1157, - 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“(4) In the case of an article with respect to which there is 
in effect under section 336 a rate of duty based upon the Ameri- 
can selling price of a domestic article, then the American selling 
price of such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1171: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1171, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be stricken out by the Senate amend- 
ment insert “and in subdivision (j) of section 336 of this act”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1179: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1179, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 

“ Furniture described in paragraph 1811 shall enter the United 
States at ports which shall be designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for this purpose. If any article described in 
paragraph 1811 and imported for sale is rejected as unauthentie 
in respect to the antiquity claimed as a basis for free entry, 
there shall be imposed, collected, and paid on such article, 
unless exported under customs supervision, a duty of 25 per 
cent of the value of such article in addition to any other 
duty imposed by law upon such article.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

REED Smoot, 

JAMEs E. WATSON, 

SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

W. C. HAWLEY, 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

IsAAc BACHARACH, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to me in connection with this matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, assuredly. 

Mr. HARRISON, May I ask the Senator from Indiana, 
whose recollection is always good 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not the Senator’s recollection that 
when the question was put to Mr. Hawtey whether or not this 
was approved by the President, he said, “I desire not to 
answer that” or “I prefer not to answer it, but it would be 
very agreeable to the President.” 

Mr. WATSON. I think he said that it would not be displeas- 
ing to the President or that it was satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent—and I think it was. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am satisfied with that statement. 

Mr, WATSON. I think it was satisfactory to the President. 
I am going to explain, if I ever get a chance—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. His express statement, may I remind the 
Senator from Indiana, was in answer to the question if it would 
be disapproved by the President. He said, “ On the contrary, it 
will be acceptable to the President.” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not say that. 

Mr. WATSON. I am going to tell just what was said if I 
ever get the chance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He conveyed that idea. I do not mean to 
say whether the President knew Mr. Newton was there or not, 
but I understood Mr. Hawtzy to state in response fo a ques- 
tion—I do not know who propounded it—that that draft would 
be acceptable to the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he did not go that far. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say that is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he did not go that far. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What did he say? 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from North 
Carolina and the Senator from Utah would fight that out at a 
later time. I want to use a little of my own time, if I may 
do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When a Senator says that I have not exactly 
stated the thing as it happened, I would like him to state in 
what particular my statement varies from the statement that 
Mr. Hawley made. 

Mr. SMOOT. All he did, as I said before, was to express the 
opinion that it would not be objectionable. That is as far as 
Mr. Hawkey ever went in any statement I ever heard him 
make, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is substantially what I said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield further to me at this time? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I promised that I would tell the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and also the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkey] the word that was left out in the first publi- 
cation. This is the way it read: 


Agriculture will benefit greatly by the new tariff bill. 
It should have read: 
Agricultural commodities will benefit greatly by the new tariff bill. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the word that was left out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought there was a word left out following 
the word “will.” I thought the word “not” was left out. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator himself would have been glad to 
provide that word. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Utah is sure there was 
only the one word that was omitted? I was confident the word 
which was omitted was “ not.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Georgia happens to be mis- 
taken for once in his life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana has 
the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the honorable Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] in the course of his remarks sug- 
gested that the reason for the change in the flexible provision 
from what the conference committee reported the other day to 
what it has just reported is the fact that the President is trying 
to seize greater authority and that he wants more power. I 
propose to tell exactly what happened, which will be a complete 
answer to the Senator from Mississippi and an entire refutation 
of his statement. 

The Senator from Mississippi will remember, as will the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, that when the flexible provision came 
up in conference the position was taken, first, that we could 
not discuss it because we were bound to have a vote in the 
Senate or be released from our obligation before it could be 
discussed. But the Senator from Mississippi will recall that I 
proceeded to discuss it anyway and to say that certain changes 
sheuld be made in the language of the House text. 

Among cther things, I said it was desirable that we should 
strike out the term “ competitive conditions” as a basis of rate 
making and go back to the old method of fixing rates in accord- 
ance with the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroud. As is well known, we finally agreed to that basis. 
Mr. President, that suggestion came directly from the President 
of the United States, who did not want the term “ competitive 
conditions” in the bill. 

Furthermore, I suggested that instead of seven members of the 
commission we should have six. The Senator from Mississippi will 
recall that in the conference committee I made two or three 
statements as to that feature, asserting that if there were seven 
commissioners, four of whom were Republicans or four of whom 
were Democrats, when they gathered around the conference 
table they would inevitably run into polities; because, having a 
majority, they would simply take possession of the situation in 
a political and bipartisan fashion and submit findings in accord- 
auce with their partisan ideas. So, if we intended to have a 
bipartisan commission to find the facts, or to suggest rates, the 
only way to accomplish that end would be to have three Repub- 
licans and three Democrats, so that there could not be a par- 
tisan majority in the commission. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Did not the Senator contemplate three protec- 
tive-tariff Democrats and three Republicans—which is a contra- 
diction in terms? 
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Mr. WATSON. I was not contemplating anything along that 
line, because I am assuming that the whole Democratic Party 
has come to be a protective-tariff party. If we may believe 
what Democratic leaders said in the last campaign, if we may 
accept the utterances of Governor Smith at Louisville, the Dem- 
ocrats mounted so high on the protective-tariff platform that 
they almost pushed us old “standpatters” entirely off. 

Mr. GLASS. Les; and perhaps that contributed to their 
overwhelming defeat at the last election. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, the Democratic Party met with 
an overwhelming defeat, but, after all, is it not true that that 
party in reality has come almost literally to be a protective- 
tariff party? 

Mr. GLASS. No; there are not half a dozen of us over here 
for the protective tariff. 

Mr. WATSON. I am referring to the country; I am not 
speaking of the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Well, there are not many more than that in the 
entire country. 

Mr. WATSON. But is it not true that, while the Democrats 
in this body may not be for this bill, there are Democrats in 
this body in large number committed to the doctrine of pro- 
tection? 

Mr. GLASS. Some of them take the position that while the 
robbery is going on they want their share of it. 

Mr. WATSON. In other words, they are protectionists for 
commodities produced in their own States and for free trade for 
the products of other States; that is their consistency. How- 
ever, Mr. President, I did not start out to argue that ques- 
tion 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator has not done so. 

Mr. WATSON. I wanted to tell the Senate just how the 
report came to be made. 

Mr. President, I rarely quote the President of the United 
States; I do not think it is fair to do so; but I want to say 
that in every talk I have had with the President of the United 
States about this situation he stated that he wanted a tariff 
commission to have all the authority except that he should 
have the power either to sign or to veto the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission, just as he signs or vetoes bills passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WATSON. The President said, “I want a straight non- 
partisan commission; I want that nonpartisan commission to go 
into the whole question ; I think that, so far as it is permissible 
under the constitutional authority the commission ought to 
be permitted to make rates, and let those rates be submitted to 
the President of the United States, because, if the tariff can be 
taken out of politics, I want it taken out of politics.” I now 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has indicated the 
President’s approval of the flexible provision of the latest con- 
ference report. r, 

Mr. WATSON. Not the last one brought in, but the previous 
one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Well, can the Senator give us 
information touching the very much-discussed subject referred 
to around the Chamber and in the press as to whether the 
President will sign or veto the bill if the latest conference 
report shall be adopted? 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, I have never asked the President 
of the United States anything about that, but I presume the 
President will sign the bill. 

The President of the United States, as I have said, wanted 
a bipartisan or a nonpartisan commission; he wanted it given 
such power as the extreme limits of the Constitution would per- 
mit; he wanted the business world to be satisfied, so far as is 
humanly possible, that the tariff would be taken out of politics, 
So we put a provision in the bill with teeth in it. 

We wanted to give the Tariff Commission that power and that 
right; and had it not been for a point of order made by my 
genial friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] it would have been 
in the tariff bill unless some other Senator had made the point 
of order; and the President of the United States would have 
signed it, because it complied with his ideas as to what should 
be done down to the very last letter. So, imstead of reaching 
for more power, the President of the United States wanted the 
Tariff Commission to haye the power and the right originally 
to suggest the rates. 

I see my good friend from Texas, Mr. Garner, sitting here. 
I am sorry he can not speak in this presence; but he agrees with 
me all the way through as to the power of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and as to what authority it should have; that it should be 
nonpartisan; that it should have the right originally to suggest 
rates; and that the President of the United States should have 
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no right whatever conferred upon him except the right either to 
sign or to yeto the rates suggested by the Tariff Commission. 
That is the kind of a provision we brought into the Senate 
Chamber; that is what we wanted; that is what the President 
of the United States wanted, and what the President of the 
United States would have had if it had not been for the ruling 
made by the Vice President the other day on a point of order 
which was raised. : 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The new report not being available, it is 
impossible to know what are its terms; but does the new report 
take from the Tariff Commission the power to suggest rates? 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It leaves that power with the commission? 

Mr. WATSON. It leaves with the commission the power to 
specify a rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the point of order did not interfere 
with that? 

Mr. WATSON. It did not interfere with the power to specify 
a rate, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the new report confine the President in 
the exercise of his power to the approval or disapproval of a 
rate which the commission may suggest? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the point of order did not interfere with 
that? 

Mr. WATSON. The point of order interfered with the full 
authority of the commission to act in agreement with the pro- 
visions we first prescribed in the conference report as presented. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the new report leaves with 
the commission all the power it would have possessed under the 
conference report originally, except the power to promulgate 
rates at the end of 60 days if the President failed to act. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WATSON. Well, Mr. President, that was a part of the 
whole plan. Now the President has unlimited authority and 
unlimited time in which to act. Of course, with all due respect 
to the Vice President, my dear friend of almost 40 years 
standing, I do not agree with his ruling. I thought and still 
think where a provision is adopted by the House, and a differ- 
ent one is adopted by the Senate, and they are as wide apart 
as they were in this instance, that “the sky is the limit” 
when the conference committee comes together. I believe it 
is so considered on the House side, and in that body there is 
also an additional advantage, for if a point of order had been 
raised there and the provision had been held out of order, the 
Committee on Rules could have brought in a rule making it in 
order, and by adopting the rule, in an hour it would bave been 
in order. We do not have that privilege over here; and so 
when the Vice President decided the provision obnoxious to the 
rule, the only recourse we had was to appeal from and under- 
take to override the decision of the Vice President; but, largely 
because of the affectionate regard in which the Vice President 
is held by Members of this body, we all know that could not 
have been done, regardless of the merits of the proposition. So 
what is the use of our engaging in the tomfoolery of imagining 
vain things when we know what the situation is? 

Mr. President, I want to say to my genial friend from Mis- 
sissippi that instead of the President obtaining more power 
he will have less power; and instead of the President reaching 
out for power in connection with the previous conference re- 
port, he was shearing himself of the power which he already 
had under existing law, because he wanted, by means of a non- 
partisan tariff commission which would find the facts, I will 
say to my smiling friend from Virginia, to take the tariff out 
of politics, so far as humanly possible to do so. 

Of course, personally I never believed that it could be taken 
out of politics, for I do not think the tariff can be taken out of 
politics any more than blood can be taken out of a man’s body 
and he be expected to live. But there are millions of people 
who believe it can be done, and, for one, I was willing to make 
the effort, in order to see whether or not it could be done. 

I was particularly anxious to do it, Mr. President, after the 
exhibition of tariff making we have had here in the Senate of 
the United States during the last nine months. Think of a 
tariff bill being in the Senate for nine long months, and during 
all that time being fought over up hill and down dale in the most 
meticulous fashion! It might have been thought almost im- 


possible, with labor reaching out and demanding that the tariff 
bill be passed, with agriculture asking that we hurry through 
with it, and with the manufacturing industries everywhere 
standing on tiptoe waiting for its passage, that a legislative 
body representing a great people could not pass it; but, not- 
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withstanding this incessant universal demand, it could not be 

passed even after nine months, simply because of a point of 

85 being made and being sustained by the President of the 
enate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. However unfortunate it may be that the 
tariff bill has dragged out over 18 months, nobody can deny 
that its construction has been in the open, with the public 
looking on. Can the Senator compare that situation with what 
might have happened if the tariff bill had been considered in 
secret, either by Congress or by the Tariff Commission or by 
the President; and will the Senator from Indiana contend, in 
matters of taxation, involving burdens upon the American peo- 
ple amounting to millions, or to billions of dollars, I should 
say, that the people have not a right to know what goes on 
and the method by which those taxes are levied by having them 
considered in the open, rather than to have them levied in 
secret, the people thereby being deprived of the power even to 
protest until it is too late? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, my friend’s question is based 
upon several hypotheses, none of which exists or ever has ex- 
isted. The idea that a tariff bill should be considered in secret, 
of course, never occurred to anyone. I do not know of anybody 
who wants a tariff bill considered in secret; I never thought of 
such a thing, and never heard of it being suggested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The practical effect is that that is the way 
increased tariff rates are considered either by the Tariff Com- 
mission or by the President. The general public knows nothing 
about it until the proclamation is issued putting into effect 
an increased rate, 

Mr. WATSON. The second hypothesis upon which my friend 
bases his question is that the tariff is taxation. I do not agree 
to that for a single moment. 

The third hypothesis is that it will cost the American people 
billions of dollars. I do not agree to that for a holy minute. 
ions BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 

er 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the tariff bill is not taxation, why is it 
required that tariff bills shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. WATSON. Because tariff bills have to do with the 
revenue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And revenue is taxation. 

Mr. WATSON. A measure affecting the revenue does not 
necessarily imply that it imposes taxation, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it does. 

Mr. WATSON. There are two kinds of taxes imposed. Im- 
post duties are not taxes. I am not going to argue that, but it 
is as old as the history of the United States that when a tariff 
is levied on some commodity, by and by home competition cuts 
down the price; the article is produced at home; American 
labor is employed; American capital is invested; and the thrift, 
the power, and the prosperity of the American people are pro- 
moted. That is the history of the protective tariff, as every- 
body knows. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator is well versed on 
this subject; he is an authority on it. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator; and so is the Senator 
from Mississippi an authority on his side of the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will agree, will he not, that 
when we increase the tariff tax on sugar it increases the price 
to the consumers of sugar? 

Mr. WATSON. It may increase it temporarily to a slight 
extent. That has been the effect, perhaps, in the case of every 
industry that has been established in this country. There has 
never been an industry established in America, aside from the 
automobile industry, which was not established in the first 
instance by reason of the imposition of a protective tariff duty. 
The imposition of such tariff duty did, for a short time, increase 
the price, but by and by home competition eut that price down 
until the purchaser bought the article at just the price for which 
it ought to be bought; but the imposition of protective duties 
resulted in maintaining all the time the American wage scale; 
and the fundamental consideration in all tariff legislation is the 
maintenance of the American wage scale and of the standard 
of living of the American laborer. Everybody who knows that 
2 and 2 make 4 knows that is the principle involved in tariff 


making. 
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Mr. President, I think I have said about all I want to say. 
My friend from Mississippi, however, went far afield in saying 
that the President of the United States was responsible for this 
last proposition. He was not responsible for it. He was more 
directly responsible for the first proposition which was brought 
in and which was more nearly in accord with his ideas and 
views. What he had to do with the second proposition, I do 
not know. He probably was consulted about it; I did not con- 
sult him, but I imagine that others did. He is the President 
of the United States; he is the titular head of the Republican 
Party; he has a right to be consulted on questions of this kind 
pending before the Congress; and if I had thought that some one 
else would not bave consulted him I should have done so. 

Yesterday we brought in all the parliamentary experts we 
could find around the Capitol; we brought in experts from the 
Treasury Department, from the legislative drafting service, and 
those available to the House committee. They worked all day 
on this proposition, and I think into the night. They took the 
present law; they took the House bill; they took the Senate bill; 
they took the last conference report; they took the speech of 
my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] ; they took the speech 
of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH]; they took them 
all; they worked them all over for the purpose of formulating 
a provision that would not be subject to a point of order. 
They brought it in, and we adopted it without the dotting of 
an “i” or the crossing of a “t”; and that is how it happens 
to be in the conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am afraid the conferees have used so 
many cooks in making the broth that the chances are it may be 
wrong again. I have not seen the conference report. I am 
not even suggesting that arty more points of order will be 
made; but it will be a remarkable performance if, after bring- 
ing in that many experts, something wrong is not found with 
the report. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that the only suggestion my friend wants 
to make? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the point about the matter 
is this: The Senator from Kentucky will have an opportunity 
very shortly to examine the report, and I think it will satisfy 
eyen his scrutinizing eye when he comes to look it over. I do 
not think it is subject to any point of order. I will say to my 
friend from Kentucky that it is not such a flexible provision 
as I wanted. I wanted the last one, because I wanted to 
see whether or not we could provide a nonpartisan Tariff 
Commission that, in effect, could fix rates, and, in the last 
analysis, take the tariff out of politics. It can not be done, in 
my judgment, under the pending proposition; but it is the best 
we can get within the limitation of our rules, and that is why 
we took it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WATSON. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only change, as I understand, made in 
this new report is to take from the commission the power to 
promulgate rates. If that be true, what is there in that that 
makes it incumbent upon the conferees to provide a partisan 
Tariff Commission under that situation and a bi-partisan com- 
mission where they had the power to promulgate rates? 

Mr. WATSON. I will send the report over to the Senator 
and he can read it himself. This question is not now before the 
Senate. I should not have risen at all to respond to my friend 
from Mississippi except that I knew, with his usual cunning, he 
wanted to get into the newspapers to try to prove to the coun- 
try that we on this side are responsible for the present situa- 
tion and to cast the blame on us for having brought in the sort 
of arrangement now proposed, when in reality we are in no wise 
responsible. If we had had our way about it, the first proposi- 
tion would have been adopted. The opposition which struck 
down the original flexible provision which we wanted came 
from the other side. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to ask. the Senator 
from Indiana a question. The Senator knows, of course, that 
his party is altogether responsible for the very origin of the 
idea of a flexible tariff and of confiding to the President the 
power of taxation. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not agree that it is taxation. If the Sen- 
ator wants to ask me a question he can leave out “ taxation,” 
because I do not agree that the tariff is taxation. What does 
the Senator want to ask me? 
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Mr. GLASS. The Senator still adheres to the old, obsolete, 
worn-out doctrine that the foreigner pays the tax. His party 
for years and years admitted that it was a tax, but insisted that 
the foreigner paid the tax. Now the Senator has reached the 
point where he denies that it is a tax at all. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the doctrine referred to is not 
only not obsolete but it is alive and active to-day. I am not 
going to stand here and argue the fundamentals of the tariff 
with the Senator. Does he want to ask me something about this 
particular proposition? 

Mr. GLASS. I gaye the Senator some information about this 
particular proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. GLASS. I will repeat it. I say that the Republican 
Party is responsbile for the very origin of this idea of trans- 
ferring from the legislative body to the Executive the power of 
taxation. 

Mr. WATSON. And I accept the responsibility. I want to 
say to my good friend from Virginia that when in the House 
I was a member of the Ways and Means Committee and be- 
longed to the old “standpat” crowd, of which Uncle Joe 
Cannon was the chief sponsor. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is with them now. 

_ Mr. WATSON. At that time I advocated a tariff commis- 
sion, because I believed in it. I saw the utter impossibility of 
the Ways and Means Committee finding the facts. We sat for 
days and weeks and even months trying to find the facts as to 
the cost of production at home and abroad, and at the end of 
that time we did not have anything like accurate knowledge, 
I believe there ought to be a nonpartisan commission for the 
purpose of finding facts. I am willing to trust a Democrat to 
find facts. I do not want to go any further than that. 

Mr. GLASS. I should think the Senator would, since the Re- 
publicans find so many things that are not facts. I congratulate 
the Senator on confessing his culpability in the matter. 

BUST OF THE LATE LIEUT. JAMES M. GILLISS, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4849) to provide for the purchase of a bronze bust of the late 
Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States Navy, to be pre- 
sented to the Chilean National Observatory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4602) to authorize the Air Corps of the Army to 
make tests of aircraft and aircraft equipment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 4603) granting a pension to Lauvicie C. Young 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MONARY : 

A bill (S. 4604) to authorize the issuance of a special series 
of stamps commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Old Oregon Trail; to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4605) granting rights of way for the construction 
of highways and making reservation therefor over public lands 
in the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4606) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Georgia and the counties of Wilkinson, Washington, 
and Johnson to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Oconee River at or near Balls Ferry, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4607) to amend subchapter 5 of chapter 19 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, as amended, relating 
to offenses against public policy; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4608) for the relief of Annie E. Coulter; to tke 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4609) for the relief of Harry Krieger; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4610) for the relief of Antoine Bedway Jedame; to 
the Committee on Immigration. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 4611) for the relief of Marion Von Bruning (née 
Marion Hubbard Treat) and others; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 186) providing for an investi- 
gation and report, by a committee to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with reference to the representation at and participation 
in the Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration, known as 
the Century of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its various departments and 
activities; to the Committee on Commerce. 


METAL-CLAD ARMY AIRSHIP 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have introduced a 
Senate bill to authorize the design, construction, and procure- 
ment of a 100-ton metal-clad airship, capable of attaining a 
speed of 100 miles per hour, for the use of the Army Air Corps. 
This touches one of the most interesting and courageous and 
useful developments in air transportation. It is of intimate in- 
terest to Michigan because this novel and advanced type of ship 
is being developed under Michigan auspices at Detroit. But it 
is of equal import to the whole nation because the metal-clad 
airship, already justified by governmental experience with it, 
prophesies the greatest single stride ever taken in aerial navi- 
gation whether for peace or war. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill and a statement respecting the technical and strategic 
utilities of the ship which it is thus proposed to build shall be 
printed in the Recorp, and that the statement be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

There being no objection, the bill and statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, and the statement was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, as follows: 


S. 4370 


A bill to authorize the design, construction, and procurement of one 
metal-clad airship of approximately 100 (long) tons gross lift and of 
a type suitable for transport purposes for the Army Air Corps (in- 
troduced May 6, 1930, by Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG and Hon. 
FLORENCE P. KAHN) 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of further developing the art 
of metal-clad airship construction and increasing air-transport facilities 
of the Army Air Corps the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to undertake the construction and procurement of one metal- 
clad airship, and spare parts, of approximately 100 (long) tons gross 
lift, and of a type suitable for transport and other purposes for the 
Army Air Corps, at a total cost not to exceed $4,500,000, construction 
to be undertaken as soon as practicable and prior to July 1, 1932: 

Provided, That the metal-clad airship herein authorized shall be pro- 
cured under contract in the United States on such terms and subject to 
such restrictions as the Secretary of War may deem proper; and 

Provided further, That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
award such contract for said metal-clad airship to the bidder he shall 
find to be best qualified from the standpoint of experience in the design 
and construction of this type of aircraft. 

To provide for the construction of this metal-clad airship there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary, but not to 
exceed $4,500,000, to be available until expended. 

In order to promote the commercial use of large airships the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized, if military considerations permit, and if in 
his judgment the best interests of the United States are thus served, to 
lease said airship to private parties for commercial demonstration at 
any time after its completion and upon such terms and under such 
conditions and restrictions as he may deem to be in the best interests 
of the Goyernment. 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING INTRODUCTION OF ARMY AMSHIP BILL 

It is believed the bill authorizing the procurement of a 100-ton metal- 
clad airship for the Army will encourage a development beneficial to 
three vital factors in American life, namely: Mississippi flood relief, 
military preparedness, and foreign trade. 

It will also provide an opportunity for the Congress to determine a 
definite lighter-than-air policy for the Army Air Corps, the necessity 
for which was emphasized in annual report (1929) of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Mr. Davison, whose report in part follows: 

“The Air Corps finds itself in the position of being charged with 
the air defense of the country and its possessions from land bases, in- 
cluding aerial seacoast defense, appreciating the strategical and tacti- 
eal value of airships, realizing the possibilities of future development, 
but unable to do anything on account of lack of appropriations, The 
Army Air Corps has built up a nucleus of airship personnel over a pe- 
riod of years which is competent to take advantage of the technical 
developments of airships, which are receiving a great deal of impetus 
here and abroad. This nucleus of personnel has a real eco- 
nomic value to the country in the commercial development of airships 
+ * + and it should be retained and supplied with modern equip- 
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ment or else its great value will shortly disappear. I believe that the 
future of the lighter-than-air branch of the Air Corps should be defi- 
nitely determined as soon as possible and that due consideration be 
given to the future development of the airship.” 

Aside from the military application of this proposed airship, its peace- 
time usefulness alone justifies the undertaking. 

It is recognized that the successful completion and demonstration of 
the ZMC-2 metal-clad airship, authorized by the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
built by the Detroit Aircraft Corporation, and delivered to the Navy 
in September, 1929, justifies the further adaptation of this product of 
distinctly American ingenuity. 

With the results of eight years of organized research and concentrated 
effort devoted to one particular objective at their disposal, the engi- 
neers responsible for the XMO-2 feel fully competent to undertake the 
design and construction of a 100-ton, 100-mile-per-hour ship as the next 
unit. In recommending this size first consideration has been given 
to speed. After careful research it has been determined that it is 
thoroughly practicable to equip a 100-ton metal-clad with sufficient en- 
gine power to give a maximum speed of 100 miles per hour, which is 
25 miles faster than the Graf Zeppelin. It is believed that practical 
consideration makes this speed imperative if rigid airships are to fulfill 
their eventual mission as military or commercial craft. 

It is reported that the Engineering Division of the Army Air Corps 
has been engaged for several months in a careful study of the esti- 
mated performance characteristics, technical data, stress, diagrams, etc. 
of this dirigible and their preliminary report is now completed. 

The procurement of this airship by the Army Air Corps is not in 
conflict with the policy laid down by the joint Army and Navy board 
relative to the development and use of rigid airships approved January 
12, 1920, as evidenced by the following two excerpts: 

“3. (e) In accordance with the proposed policy, no restriction should 
be placed upon the use of rigid dirigibles by either air service if, after 
development, it is considered that such type is required in the accom- 
plishment of the functions of either air service, 

“4, (e) That no restriction should be placed upon the use of the 
rigid dirigible by the Army, if, after development, it is considered that 
such type is required in the accomplishment of the functions of the 
Army Air Service.” 

No one will question the function of the Army to provide adequately 
for military preparedness. Furthermore, the Army has always been 
called upon to aid in flood relief in the Mississippi Valley. Foreign 
trade may be remote from the normal activities of the Army, but no one 
questions the function of the Federal Government to extend liberal en- 
couragement to the development of different types of aircraft at least 
until such time as private capital undertakes their commercial adapta- 
tion. 

MISSISSIPPI FLOOD RELIEF 


By contracting for this 100-ton airship the following commendable 
purposes will be served: 

The Army will be able to extend immediate flood relief in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. For example, it is claimed that operating from Scott Field 
hangar at Belleville, III., this 100-ton airship engaged in flood relief can 
transport food and medical supplies to provide for 10,000 people each 
day. Possessing the ability to fly at low speed—of which the airplane is 
incapable—this airship can diligently search out refugees in isolated 
sections, cast supplies overboard via parachute, and even lower Red 
Cross units to the ground by means of a simple winch arrangement 
carried on board. 

The Army Engineering Corps will have available, through cooperation 
of the Air Corps, a type of craft which for certain missions will con- 
veniently and economically expedite a detailed survey of the Mississippi 
Valley necessary for the planning of a comprehensive flood-control 
system which will diminish the annual recurrence of devastating floods, 
costing thousands of human lives and the loss of millions in property. 

The enormous territory directly and indirectly affected by the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries comprises over 200,000 square miles—almost 
the size of the State of Texas—and lies in 17 States, the respective 
adjacent areas of which are as follows: 


Square miles 
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It is true that topographical maps and river surveys have been made 
of most of the Mississippi Valley, but many of these maps, except the 
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mosaics recently made via airplane, are a generation old and do not 
provide the detail essential for the planning of a successful flood-control 
system, 

If it were undertaken to make a complete detailed survey on the 
ground of these 210,000 square miles, the map would never be completed 
up to date, because it would take a generation to finish the survey. On 
the other hand, by undertaking such of this work to which a large air- 
ship haying a complete photographic laboratory on board is adaptable, it 
could be completed within less than two years at approximately only 
one-tenth the cost. It would provide a map precise in detail, giving a 
complete bird's-eye view of the whole situation for careful study by the 
Congress and by Army engineers charged with this responsibility. 

If applied only to flood relief and control, this dirigible would save 
several times its original cost, as compared with ordinary ground 
methods of relief and survey. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 


This 100-ton airship will be useful in a military sense, as follows: 

The Army Air Corps lighter-than-air plant at Scott Field, Belleville, 
III., which represents an investment of about $4,000,000, will be put to 
practical use, The flying equipment at that station is, comparatively 
speaking, obsolete; the large alrship hangar is almost empty, and opera- 
tions are almost at a standstill. 

The talent of the Army personnel skilled in airship construction and 
operation, which has been trained over a period of years at considerable 
expense, will find useful employment and will gain valuable tactical 
experience in the use of this modern auxiliary. 

The Army will be provided with the means of long-distance, heavy- 
cargo transport which can carry a 40,000-pound military load from Scott 
Field, III., or Washington, D. C., to Panama in about 30 hours. 

The Army will be provided with quick means of transporting replace- 
ment airplanes to Panama in times of national emergency. For example, 
it is claimed this 100-ton alrship is capable of convoying 10 military 
pursuit planes or 10 bombing planes from southern Florida to Panama 
in approximately 13 hours nonstop by refueling these planes en route. 

Other military uses for this airship are as follows: Reconnaissance, 
training of personnel, transportation of personnel and equipment, obser- 
vation of artillery practice, patrol of Panama Canal, patrol of Nica- 
ragua Canal route, quick transport of staff headquarters, submarine 
seareh, destruction of mines by direct gunfire, courier service In the 
Caribbean, and patrol and direction of revenue-cutter movement. 

Peaceful missions, the accomplishment of which the Army is often 
charged with, and for which the ship is adaptable, are as follows: 
River, harbor, and levee survey, hydrographic survey, topographic sur- 
vey, photography, reclamation survey, forest patrol and fire fighting, 
medical relief in isolated sections, bombing ice jams, and exploration. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Most aeronautical engineers seem to be agreed that the airship rather 
than the airplane will prove to be more economical and satisfactory in 
long-distance, heavy-cargo air transport. It is predicted in the present 
generation airships will encircle the globe, supplementing present land 
and water transport facilities, and, by shortening the line of communi- 
cations, their use will expedite trade and thus increase the volume of 
commerce. 

If this be true, the development of the airship is of vital importance 
to our foreign trade, which now annually represents a volume of 
100,000,000 tons and a value of almost $10,000,000,000. Our annual 
shipping bill in commerce on the high seas for freight is $750,000,000 
and for passengers $250,000,000, making a total of $1,000,000,000. To 
carry this enormous yolume of traffic requires 6,000 vessels having a 
total displacement of 23,000,000 tons and flying the flags of 28 coun- 
tries. Of this volume of commerce, ships flying the American flag carry 
only 40 per cent in tonnage and only 34 per cent in value. 

In foreign trade ready access to the source of supply has a profound 
influence upon a prospective customer. It is reported that a fleet of 
merchant airships flying between our eastern seaboard and Central and 
South America would shorten the line of communications to Habana, 
Cuba, to only 1 day; from Washington, D. C., or from California to 
Panama, 2 days; to Lima, Peru, 3 days; Santiago, Chile, 4 days; to 
Para (mouth of the Amazon), 3 days; Rio de Janeiro, 4 days; and to 
Buenos Aires, 5 days. 

Certainly if this can be accomplished, it will have an everlasting 
influence upon the prosperity of our trade with those countries and upon 
the promotion of a friendly relationship between North and South 
America. Applied in a world-wide sense, the adaptation of American- 
designed, American-built, and American-owned airships means American 
supremacy in the great international trade routes. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of War (military consideration per- 
mitting) to lease this airship to provide opportunity for commercial 
demonstration after its completion, if in his judgment by so doing the 
commercial use of airships will be stimulated. This provision is In har- 
mony with the recognized opportunity of the Government Air Service to 
aid in promoting the commercial use of dirigibles on the theory that 
this is necessary for the national defense and for the proper growth of 
American commerce. It is recognized that commercial airships capable 
of carrying substantial loads will prove valuable as naval or military 
auxiliaries in time of war or national emergency, 
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The sum authorized for the construction of this airship is $4,500,000, 
of which it is anticipated only $150,000 is to be made available during 
the first fiscal year. This small sum of money, it is estimated, will be 
sufficient to defray the expenses involved in the necessary scientific 
research, wind-tunnel tests, and general design drawings, all of which 
are necessary and preliminary to actual construction. It is contem- 
plated, therefore, that in awarding the contract the Secretary of War 
will insert a provision deferring the beginning of actual construction 
until this necessary research and general design have been successfully 
completed and the results thereof reported to the Congress as a justi- 
fication of the appropriation of further funds sufficient for construction 
purposes. 

It is anticipated that the funds appropriated for the construction of 
this airship will not subtract from but will be in addition to the funds 
needed for the fulfillment of the Army's 5-year aircraft program author- 
ized by the Sixty-ninth Congress, and that they will not interfere with 
the procurement of such additional heavier-than-air craft as may be 
determined necessary. 

CONCLUSION 


The success of the first unit (metal-clad ZMC-2), built by the 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation, is a tribute to the vision of the Govern- 
ment and the courage and engineering ability of its builders. It is a 
splendid example of what may be accomplished through the joint co- 
operation of the Federal Government with private enterprise. 

It is believed that the continuation of this cooperation will present a 
solution not only to certain very definite problems of rapid military 
transport, but will also lay the foundation for a new era in interna- 
tional transportation. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Rp, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5213) for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias Vincent J. Moran, 
and it was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed, 


PREVENTION OF FRAUD LN PATENT PRACTICE 


Mr. GLENN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, 
or improper practice in connection with business before the 
United States Patent Office, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ENTRY OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. BROUSSARD (by request) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 4126) to amend sub- 
division (b) of section 1 of the act of March 4, 1929, entitled 
“An act making it a felony with penalty for certain aliens to 
enter the United States of America under certain conditions in 
violation of law,” approved March 4, 1929, which was referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


EQUALIZATION OF CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12013) to revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain 
widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases, 
haying met, after full and free conference have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 

AETHUR R. ROBINSON, 

PETER NORBECK, 

B. K. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

JOHN M. NELSON, 

RicHarp N. ELLIOTT, 

RALPH F. LOZIER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
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SOCKEYE SALMON FISHERIES OF THE FRASER RIVER SYSTEM 

As in executive session, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there is a treaty on the desk 
that has just been sent to the Senate. It is the same treaty 
that was heretofore submitted, but was withdrawn for the mak- 
ing of some changes. I ask that the treaty be made public. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the injunction 
of secrecy is removed from the treaty. 

The treaty is as follows: 


To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a convention between 
the United States of America and His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British dominions beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India, in respect of the Dominion of Canada, 
for the protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system, signed at Washing- 
ton on May 26, 1930. 

This convention is in substitution of the convention for the 
protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon 
fisheries of the Fraser River system, signed by the Secretary of 
State and the Minister of Canada, on March 27, 1929, which I 
transmitted to the Senate on April 18, 1929, and which was 
returned to me by the Senate by resolution of December 13, 
1929. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying 
report of the Secretary of State, setting forth the necessity for 
the revision of the 1929 convention and the points of difference 
between that convention and the one now submitted. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue WHr House, May 29, 1930. 

The President: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor te lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to its 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British dominion beyond the 
seas, Emperor of India, in respect of the Dominion of Canada, 
for the protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser River system, signed by the Sec- 
retary of State and the Minister of Canada at Washington on 
May 26, 1930. 

This convention is in substitution of the convention for the 
protection, preservation, and extension of the sockeye salmon 
fisheries of the Fraser River system, signed by the Secretary of 
State and the Minister of Canada on March 27, 1929, which was 
sent to the Senate by the President on April 18, 1929, and was 
returned by the Senate to the President by resolution of Decem- 
ber 13, 1929. 

The necessity for the revision of the 1929 convention was 
seen in the fact that during the summer of 1929, subsequent 
to its signature, fishermen, for the first time, took large quan- 
tities of sockeye salmon in the Pacific Ocean beyond territorial 
waters of the United States and Canada. It became apparent 
from the success of that fishery that the sockeye salmon 
fisheries in the Fraser River, Georgia Strait, Juan de Fuca 
Strait, and contiguous waters can not be adequately protected 
and developed unless the fishery on the high seas is controlled. 
There are included, therefore, in the waters covered by the 
new convention, the territorial waters off the western coasts 
of the United States and Canada between the forty-eighth and 
forty-ninth parallels of north latitude, and likewise the high 
seas of the Pacific Ocean adjacent to these territorial waters 
between the same parallels, in addition to the Fraser River and 
the boundary waters between the United States and Canada 
which were embraced in the convention signed in 1929. 

The authority which the convention gives to the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission to limit or prohibit fishing 
on the high seas and to prescribe the size of the mesh of gear 
that may be used on the high seas is, of course, applicable to 
nationals and inhabitants and vessels and boats of the United 
States and of Canada only, as are the provisions of the con- 
vention in regard to the arrest and detention of violators of 
the prohibition against fishing on the high seas covered by 
Article IX of the convention. 

Other points of difference between the convention signed on 
March 27, 1929, and the present convention are that there is 
omitted from the latter the provision that the commissioner of 
fisheries of the United States shall be one of the members of 
the commission; that it is specifically provided by the new 
convention that the commissioners appointed by each of the 
high contracting parties shall hold office during the pleasure of 
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the contracting party by which they were appointed; and that 
instead of the limitation by dates of the period of the year 
within which the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
mission might limit or prohibit fishing, which was provided 
in Article IV of the convention signed on March 27, 1929, the 
new conyention contains a provision under which the commis- 
sion is at liberty to limit or prohibit the fishing in the waters 
of the United States, Canada, and the high seas, respectively, 
for such periods as may be required by the particular condi- 
tions of each year. The greater flexibility in regulation thus 
provided, as well as the extension of authority of the com- 
mission to regulate fishing for sockeye salmon by American ` 
and Canadian fishermen and fishing vessels on the high seas, 
will enable the commission to so regulate the fisheries that 
there will be, as nearly as possible, an equal division of the 
catch between the fishermen of the United States and Canada. 

By Article V of the convention now submitted, the commis- 
sion is given authority to regulate the size of meshes in salmon 
fishing gear used on the high seas by American and Canadian 
fishermen and fishing vessels at any season of the year, in addi- 
tion to the authority given to the commission in the convention 
of 1929 to regulate the size of meshes in fishing gear used in 
national waters of the two countries during the spring or 
chinook salmon fishing season. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. L. STIMSON. 

(Accompaniment: Convention for the protection, preservation, 
5 8 of the sockeye salmon fisheries; signed, May 26, 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, May 29, 1930. 


The President of the United States of America and His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, in respect of the 
Dominion of Canada, recognizing that the protection, preserva- 
tion and extension of the sockeye salmon fisheries in the Fraser 
River system are of common concern to the United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada; that the supply of this 
fish in recent years has been greatly depleted and that it is of 
importance in the mutual interest of both countries that this 
source of wealth should be restored and maintained, have re- 
solved to conclude a Convention and to that end have named 
as their respective plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America: Mr. Henry 
L. 0 Secretary of State of the United States of America; 
and 

His Majesty, for the Dominion of Canada: The Honorable 
Vincent Massey, a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council for 
Canada and His Enyoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary for Canada at Washington; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following Articles: 

ARTICLE I 


The provisions of this Convention and the orders and regu- 
lations issued under the authority thereof shall apply, in the 
manner and to the extent hereinafter provided in this Conven- 
tion, to the following waters: 

1. The territorial waters and the high seas westward from 
the western coast of the United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada and from a direct line drawn from Bonilla 
Point, Vancouver Island, to the lighthouse on Tatoosh Island, 
Washington, —Which line marks the entrance to Juan de Fuca 
Strait—and embraced between 48 and 49 degrees north lati- 
tude, excepting therefrom, however, all the waters of Barklay 
Sound, eastward of a straight line drawn from Amphitrite 
Point to Cape Beale and all the waters of Nitinat Lake and the 
entrance thereto. 

2, The waters included within the following boundaries: 

Beginning at Bonilla Point, Vancouver Island, thence along 
the aforesaid direct line drawn from Bonilla Point to Tatoosh 
Lighthouse, Washington, described in paragraph numbered 1 
of this Article, thence to the nearest point of Cape Flattery, 
thence following the southerly shore of Juan de Fuca Strait 
to Point Wilson, on Quimper Peninsula, thence in a straight line 
to Point Partridge on Whidbey Island, thence following the 
western shore of the said Whidbey Island, to the entrance to 
Deception Pass, thence across said entrance to the southern 
side of Reservation Bay, on Fidalgo Island, thence following 
the western and northern shore line of the said Fidalgo Island 
to Swinomish Slough, crossing the said Swinomish Slough, in 
line with the track of the Great Northern Railway, thence north- 
erly following the shore line of the mainland to Atkinson Point 
at the northerly entrance to Burrard Inlet, British Columbia, 
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thence in a straight line to the southern end of Bowen Island, 
thence westerly following the southern shore of Bowen Island 
to Cape Roger Curtis, thence in a straight line to Gower Point, 
thence westerly following the shore line to Welcome Point on 
Seechelt Peninsula, thence in a straight line to Point Young on 
Lasqueti Island, thence in a straight line to Dorcas Point on 
Vancouver Island, thence following the eastern and southern 
shores of the said Vancouver Island to the starting point at 
Bonilla Point, as shown on the United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey Chart Number 6300, as corrected to March. 14, 
1930, and on the British Admiralty Chart Number 579, copies 
of which are annexed to this Conyention and made a part 
thereof. 

3. The Fraser River and the streams and lakes tributary 
thereto. 

The High Contracting Parties engage to have prepared as 
soon as practicable charts of the waters described in this Ar- 
ticle, with the above described boundaries thereof and the in- 
ternational boundary indicated thereon. Such charts, when 
approved by the appropriate authorities of the Governments of 
the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada, shall 
be considered to have been substituted for the charts annexed 
to this Convention and shall be authentic for the purposes of 
the Convention. i 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to establish 
within the territory of the United States of America and the 
territory of the Dominion of Canada such buoys and marks for 
the purposes of this Convention as may be recommended by the 
Commission hereinafter authorized te be established, and to 
refer such recommendations as the Commission may make as 
relate to the establishment of buoys or marks at points on the 
international boundary to the International Boundary Commis- 
sion, United States-Alaska and Canada, for action pursuant to 
the provisions of the Treaty between the United States of 
America and His Majesty, in respect of Canada, respecting the 
boundary between the United States of America and the Do- 
minion of Canada, signed February 24, 1925. 

ARTICLE 11 

The High Contracting Parties agree to establish and main- 
tain a Commission to be known as the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission, hereinafter called the Commis- 
sion, consisting of six members, three on the part of the United 
States of America and three on the part of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The Commissioners on the part of the United States of 
America shall be appointed by the President of the United 
States of America. The Commissioners on the part of the Do- 
minion of Canada shall be appointed by His Majesty on the 
recommendation of the Governor General in Council. 

The Commissioners appointed by each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties shall hold office during the pleasure of the High 
Contracting Party by which they were appointed. 

The Commission shall continue in existence so long as this 
Convention shall continue in force, and each High Contracting 
Party shall have power to fill and shall fill from time to time 
vacancies which may occur in its representation on the Com- 
mission in the same manner as the original appointments are 
made. Each High Contracting Party shall pay the salaries 
and expenses of its own Commissioners, and joint expenses in- 
curred by the Commission shall be paid by the two High 
Contracting Parties in equal moieties. 

ARTICLE MI 


The Commission shall make a thorough investigation into the 
natural history of the Fraser River sockeye salmon, into hatch- 
ery methods, spawning ground conditions and other related mat- 
ters. It shall conduct the sockeye salmon fish cultural opera- 
tions in the water described in paragraphs numbered 2 and 3 of 
Article I of this Convention, and to that end it shall have power 
to improve spawning grounds, construct and maintain hatch- 
eries, rearing ponds and other such facilities as it may deter- 
mine to be necessary for the propagation of sockeye salmon in 
any of the waters covered by this Convention, and to stock any 
such waters with sockeye salmon by such methods as it may 
determine to be most advisable. The Commission shall also 
have authority to recommend to the Governments of the High 
Contracting Parties removing or otherwise overcoming obstruc- 
tions to the ascent of sockeye salmon, that may now exist or 
may from time to time occur, in any of the waters covered by 
this Convention, where investigation may show such removal of 
or other action to overcome obstructions to be desirable. The 
Commission shall make an annual report to the two Govern- 
ments as to the investigation which it has made and other 
action which it has taken in execution of the provisions of this 
Article, or of other Articles of this Convention. 
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The cost of all work done pursuant to the provisions of this 
Article, or of other Articles of this Convention, including re- 
moving or otherwise overcoming obstructions that may be ap- 
proved, shall be borne equally by the two Governments, and 
the said Governments agree to appropriate annually such money 
as each may deem desirable for such work in the light of the 
reports of the Commission. 

j ARTICLE IV 

The Commission is hereby empowered to limit or prohibit 
taking sockeye salmon in respect of all or any of the waters 
described in Article I of this Convention, provided that when 
any order is adopted by the Commission limiting or prohibiting 
taking sockeye salmon in any of the territorial waters or on the 
High Seas described in paragraph numbered 1 of Article I, such 
order shali extend to all such territorial waters and High Seas, 
and, similarly, when in any of the waters of the United States 


of America embraced in paragraph numbered 2 of Article I, - 


such order shall extend to all such waters of the United States 
of America, and when in any of the Canadian waters embraced 
in paragraphs numbered 2 and 8 of Article I, such order shall 
extend to all such Canadian waters, and provided further, that 
no order limiting or prohibiting taking scckeye salmon adopted 
by the Commission shall be construed to suspend or otherwise 
affect the requirements of the laws of the State of Washington 
or of the Dominion of Canada as to the procuring of a license 
to fish in the waters on their respective sides of the boundary, 
or in their respective territorial waters embraced in paragraph 
numbered 1 of Article I of this Convention, and provided further 
that any order adopted by the Commission limiting or prohib- 
iting taking sockeye salmon on the High Seas embraced in 
paragraph numbered 1 of Article I of this Convention shall 
apply only to nationals and inhabitants and vessels and boats 
of the United States of America and the Dominion of Canada. 

Any order adopted by the Commission limiting or prohibit- 
ing taking sockeye salmon in the waters covered by this Con- 
vention, or any part thereof, shall remain in full force and 
effect unless and until the same be modified or set aside by the 
Commission. Taking sockeye salmon in said waters in violation 
of an order of the Commission shall be prohibited. 

ARTICLE V 


In order to secure a proper escapement of sockeye salmon 
during the spring or chinook salmon fishing season, the Coni- 
mission may prescribe the size of the meshes in all fishing gear 
and appliances that may be operated during said season in the 


waters of the United States of America and/or the Canadian - 


waters described in Article I of this Convention. At all sea- 
sons of the year the Commission may prescribe the size of the 
meshes in all salmon fishing gear and appliances that may be 
operated on the High Seas embraced in paragraph numbered 1 
of Article I of this Convention, provided, however, that in so 
far as concerns the High Seas, requirements prescribed by the 
Commission under the authority of this paragraph shall apply 
only to nationals and inhabitants and vessels and boats of the 
United States of America and the Dominion of Canada. 

Whenever, at any other time than the spring or chinook 
salmon fishing season, the taking of sockeye salmon in waters 
of the United States of America or in Canadian waters is not 
prohibited under an order adopted by the Commission, any fish- 
ing gear or appliance authorized by the State of Washington 
may be used in waters of the United States of America by any 
person thereunto authorized by the State of Washington, and 
any fishing gear or appliance authorized by the laws of the 
Dominion of Canada may be used in Canadian waters by any 
person thereunto duly authorized. Whenever the taking of sock- 
eye salmon on the High Seas embraced in paragraph num- 
bered 1 of Article I of this Convention is not prohibited, under 
an order adopted by the Commission, to the nationals or inhabi- 
tants or vessels or boats of the United States of America or 
the Dominion of Canada, only such salmon fishing gear and 
appliances as may have been approved by the Commission 
may be used on such High Seas by said nationals, inhabitants, 
vessels or boats. 

ARTICLE VI 

No action taken by the Commission under the authority of 
this Convention shall be effective unless it is affirmatively 
voted for by at least two of the Commissioners of each High 
Contracting Party. 

ARTICLE VII 

Inasmuch as the purpose of this Convention is to establish 
for the High Contracting Parties, by their joint effort and ex- 
pense, a fishery that is now largely nonexistent, it is agreed by 
the High Contracting Parties that they should share equally 
in the fishery. The Commission shall, consequently, regulate 
the fishery with a view to allowing, as nearly as may be prac- 
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ticable, an equal portion of the fish that may be caught each 
year to be taken by the fishermen of each High Contracting 


Party. 
ARTICLE VIII 


Each High Contracting Party shall be responsible for the en- 
forcement of the orders and regulations adopted by the Commis- 
sion under the authority of this Convention, in the portion of 
its waters covered by the Convention. 

Except as hereinafter provided in Article IX of this Conven- 
tion, each High Contracting Party shall be responsible, in respect 
of its own nationals and inhabitants and vessels and boats, for 
the enforcement of the orders and regulations adopted by the 
Commission, under the authority of this Convention, on the High 
Seas embraced in paragraph numbered 1 of Article I of the 
Convention. 

Each High Contracting Party shall acquire and place at the 
disposition of the Commission any land within its territory re- 
quired for the construction and maintenance of hatcheries, rear- 
ing ponds, and other such facilities as set forth in Article III. 

ARTICLE Ix 


Every national or inhabitant, vessel or boat of the United 
States of America or of the Dominion of Canada, that engages in 
sockeye salmon fishing on the High Seas embraced in paragraph 
numbered 1 of Article I of this Convention, in violation of an 
order or regulation adopted by the Commission, under the au- 
thority of this Convention, may be seized and detained by the 
duly authorized officers of either High Contracting Party, and 
when so seized and detained shall be delivered by the said 
officers, as soon as practicable, to an authorized official of the 
country, to which such person, vessel or boat belongs, at the 
nearest point to the place of seizure, or elsewhere, as may be 
agreed upon with the competent authorities. The authorities of 
the country to which a person, vessel or boat belongs alone shall 
have jurisdiction to conduct prosecutions for the violation of 
any order or regulation, adopted by the Commission in respect 
of fishing for sockeye salmon on the High Seas embraced in para- 
graph numbered 1 of Article I of this Convention, or of any law 
or regulation which either High Contracting Party may have 
made to carry such order or regulation of the Commission into 
effect, and to impose penalties for such violations; and the wit- 
nesses and proofs necessary for such prosecutions, so far as such 
witnesses or proofs are under the control of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, shall be furnished with all reasonable prompti- 
tude to the authorities having jurisdiction to conduct the 
prosecutions. 

ARTICLE X 

The High Contracting Parties agree to enact and enforce such 
legislation as may be necessary to make effective the provisions 
of this Convention and the orders and regulations adopted by 
the Commission under the authority thereof, with appropriate 
penalties for violations. -< 

ARTICLE XI 


The present Convention shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by His Majesty in accordance 
with constitutional practice, and it shall become effective upon 
the date of the exchange of ratifications which shall take place 
at Washington as soon as possible and shall continue in force 
for a period of sixteen years, and thereafter until one year from 
the day on which either of the High Contracting Parties shall 
give notice to the other of its desire to terminate it. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Convention, and have affixed their seals 
thereto. ; 

Done in duplicate at Washington on the twenty-sixth day of 
May, one thousand nine hundred and thirty. 

[SEAL] Henry L. STIMSON 

[sEAL] Vincent MASSEY 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM HARD ON NAVAL REDUCTION TREATY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, on May 21 Mr. William Hard de- 
livered over the National Broadcasting network an address on 
the London treaty. I ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the new naval treaty continues to provide 
Washington with its chief preoccupation and—from the largest and 
longest point of view—its chief problem. You have heard much about 
it; perhaps, you may think, too much. Yet you will, of course, realize 
that the controversy about it has only now arrived at what could be 
called its final finished flowering and its conversational climax. 

That climax is in one of the five categories of vessels fixed by the 
treaty. It is in cruisers. More specifically, it is in the turrets and 
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batteries of cruisers. It is in the armaments which certain cruisers 
are to be permitted to earry. It is in the difference between a cannon 
of one diameter and a cannon of another diameter. The first of these 
contending diameters is 8 inches. The second is 6 inches. The oppo- 
nents of the treaty are passionately devoted to 8 inches. The friends 
of the treaty are full of confidence in 6 inches. Each diameter has 
its partisans, It has them in the Navy. It has them in the Senate. 
It has them throughout the country. Indeed, at this moment, ladies 
and gentlemen, I might almost say what the chief conversational duty 
of every wide-awake citizen is to be able to give an intelligent answer 
to the burning patriotic question: 

“Are you a 6-inch-gun man or an 8-inch-gun man?” 

I accordingly feel it to be my duty, as a weekly informant of yours 
regarding Washington affairs, to try to provide you, as well as I may, 
with the best available Washingtonian resources for answering that 
question brilliantly, and for ultimately solving it wisely. 

In the first place, though, I want to tell you frankly that I see no 
Sound reason for ascribing the attacks upon the treaty to any mere 
malice against the President. I hope that you, all of you, are always 
fully on your guard against people who try to distract you from the 
merits of the arguments of a public man by telling you that he is 
arguing out of hatred for somebody else. That is an old, stale, cheap, 
unworthy trick. 

Let me reminisce to you for a moment. It used to be said by some 
people regarding the late eminent Senator from Massachusetts, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, that he criticized the League of Nations because he hated 
President Woodrow Wilson. I, however, not being in politics and not 
being hindered by factional considerations, could remember back to the 
days when our President was Theodore Roosevelt. Roosevelt went in 
for some adventurous internationalism in the form of a general arbi- 
tration treaty with Great Britain. Mr. Lodge, in the Senate, attacked 
it, changed it, wrecked it. Why? Because he hated Roosevelt? On 
the contrary, he was one of Roosevelt's most intimate friends. He 
loved Roosevelt. He wrecked Roosevelt's treaty, precisely as he criti- 
cized and impeded Woodrow Wilson's League of Nations, just simply, 
naturally because, at the last pinch, he always recoiled from what he 
thought to be excessive international commitments. Irrespective of 
who was President, Lodge was always Lodge. 

To-day in the Senate in its Foreign Relations Committee the Senator 
whose questionings are bringing out most of the adverse comment upon 
the treaty from Admiral Jones, from Admiral Bristol, from Admiral 


Chase, from others, is Senator Hinau JoHnson, of California. I would @ 


not go so far as to say that Senator JoHNsON loves President Hoover. 
On the other hand, though, I would not go so far as to say either, 
that President Hoover loves Senator Jounson. I am sure, just the 
same, that President Hoover did not negotiate this nayal treaty in 
order to flurry and fluster Senator JoHnson. Similarly, I think it 
wholly contrary to fact to imagine that Senator Jonxsox has suddenly 
become intensely inquisitive about adequate national defense in order 
to irritate and annoy President Hoover. 

Senator JOHNSON has been continuously intensely inquisitive about 
adequate national defense. He has been continuously—like Senator 
Lodge—only much more so—suspicious and wary of drastic commit- 
ments abroad. He was one of 14 Republican Senators who opposed 
the commitments of the League of Nations covenant, with or without 
reservations, under a Democratic President. He then, from among those 
14 Republican Senators, was one of the four who went on consistently 
to oppose the commitments of the 4-power treaty between the United 
States and Japan and Britain and France in 1922 under a Republican 
President. He was one of the handful of 18 Senators recorded on 
January 27, 1926, on roll call, against American entrance into the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. He has repeatedly raised 
the standard of American political independence and, logically, of 
American naval invulnerability, even when in raising it he faced un- 
popularity and calumny and frustration and even when in raising it he 
instantly went down with it under a whelming tide of internationalistic 
or pacifist triumph. Hiram Jounson has not chosen the way of 
flowers, he has chosen the way of thorns; and, if ever a man, by past 
record, has demonstrated his right now to ask a few questions to 
assure himself of American national safety preserved and intact, it is 
the senior Senator from California. 

Let us now proceed then to state the cruiser gun controversy in its 
most succinct terms, Let us proceed to get down to the bare bone of 
the fight between the antitreaty 8-inch gunners and the protreaty 
6-inch gunners, 

The first characteristic of it that must strike the neutral observer 
is its relative tininess in physical bulk. The treaty envisages five cate- 
gories of vessels with tonnages for us as follows: 

Battleships, 456,200 tons; aircraft carriers, 135,000 tons; cruisers, 
323,500 tons; destroyers, 150,000 tons; submarines, 52,700 tons. 

The total tonnage thus involved is 1,117,400. Cruisers, you will 
have noticed, constitute only 323,500 tons of it, approximately 28 per 
cent. 


But we already have certain cruisers about which nobody is quarrel- 
ing or protesting, They are our so-called Omahas. There are 10 
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of them. They are of 7,050 tons apiece. They were put into the water 
in 1923, 1924, and 1925. They are armed with 6-inch guns. 

They were so armed with the full consent and approval of the Navy 
Department. This may surprise some of you, You may have thought 
that our 8-inch-gun admirals who have been testifying so strongly and 
so earnestly—and so conscientiously—against the treaty would not be 
found dead with a 6-inch gun. That would be a misapprehension. 
Everybody admits that the 6-inch-gun cruiser has its value. Everybody 
admits that in certain circumstances, in certain contingencies of com- 
bat the 6-inch-gun cruiser is actually preferable to the 8-inch-gun 
cruiser. Admiral Jones himself, our most determined advocate of the 
8-inch-gun cruiser, said the other day in testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the 6-inch-gun cruiser is, as he 
phrased it, “the better unit under the guns of the battleships.” 

That is the accepted professional view. It has been detailed to 
Senators most explicitly by Admiral Pratt, who favors the treaty. It 
has been detailed to the general public in a reasoned and intelligible 
manner principally recently by one of our Navy’s most distinguished and 
authoritative analysts and expounders of the basic elements of naval 
warfare, Commander H. H. Frost. 

I must quote Commander Frost to you. He has treated the subject 
more comprehensively than any of the admirals who have testified on 
Capitol Hill, He divides the work of cruisers into three parts, There 
is, first, the work of attacking and defending merchant ships. There is, 
second, the work of scouting for information regarding the enemy's 
fleet. There is, third, the work of fleet battle. Commander Frost, after 
an elaborate consideration of all three sorts of work, concludes as 
follows : 

“In trade warfare the 8-inch-gun cruiser has a decided advantage. 
In scouting operations a given tonnage of 8-inch-gun cruisers is slightly 
more effective than an equal tonnage of 6-inch-gun cruisers, In battle 
the 6-inch-gun cruiser is more effective.” 

Commander Frost further flatly states: “The 8-inch-gun cruiser is 
not designed for use in battle.” 

Conversely, the 6-inch-gun cruiser is. It can maneuver faster. It 
ean dodge torpedoes and also dodge the salvos of the guns of battleships 
faster. It can fire much faster. 

It follows that the ten 6-inch-gun cruisers which we already have 
are not being consigned by anybody just now to the junk heap. Every- 
body agrees with everybody else that they have a certain battle value 
and that they are to be retained. Their total tonnage is 70,500. 

We must therefore deduct that agreed and noncontroversial tonnage 

j from our total allotted cruiser tonnage in order to begin to arrive at the 
actual location and at the actual size of the present cruiser dispute. 
The total cruiser tonnage, as I have already told you, is 323,500. The 
agreed accepted existing 6-inch-gun cruiser tonnage is 70,500. Subtract- 
ing the latter figure from the former, we get 253,000. That is the ton- 
nage which we might, in theory, put either wholly into 6-inch-gun cruis- 
ers or wholly into 8-inch-gun cruisers. 

But we then come to a further deduction or subtraction. The General 
Board of our Navy, through most of its members, now seems often to 
think that we ought not to build any more 6-inch-gun cruisers at all. 
The historical fact nevertheless is that in September of last year the 
General Board consented to advise the President, and did advise him, in 
the course of achieving an agreed treaty parity with Great Britain, to 
build new 6-inch-gun cruisers to the extent of a total of 35,000 tons. 

Great Britain at that time had agreed to the cruiser allotment which 
in the present proposed treaty she gets, Against it and over and beyond 
our existing 10 Omaha 6-inch-gun cruisers the General Board of our 
Navy last September recommended to the President that we should have 
cruisers as follows: 

Of 8-inch-gun cruisers, 210,000 tons. Of new additional 6-inch-gun 
cruisers, 35,000 tons. Total, 245,000 tons. 

Now note! Secretary of State Stimson went to London and came 
back with what? With this: 

Of 8-inch-gun cruisers, instead of 210,000 tons, 180,000 tons; of new 
additional G-inch-gun cruisers, instead of 35,000 tons, 73,000 tons. 
Total, instead of 245,000 tons, 253,000 tons. 

That is the total—253,000 tons—which I said a moment ago we 
might in theory have put wholly into 8-inch-gun cruisers in order to 
satisfy our 8-inch-gun admirals. They themselves, however, last Sep- 
tember recommended putting 35,000 tons of it into 6-inch-gun cruisers. 
Deduct that 35,000; the contentious cruiser tonnage which might be 
put wholly into 8-inch-gun cruisers then comes down to 218,000. 

But Secretary Stimson at Lendon did put 180,000 tons of that 
218,000 tons actually into the desired 8-inch-gun cruisers. Therefore, 
subtract 180,000 from 218,000, you get 38,000. That is the ultimate 
net tonnage that this dispute is about. It is approximately 314 per 
cent of the total tonnage involved in the provisions of the treaty. 

With regard to that 38,000 tons the contestants line up as follows: 

Secretary Stimson, supported by Admiral Pratt and various other 
high naval officers, proposes through the treaty to put the whole of it 
into 6-inch-gun cruisers. The General Board in its recommendation of 
last September to President Hoover would have put 30,000 tons of it 
into 8-inch-gun cruisers and would haye forfeited the remaining 8,000 
tons altogether, 
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In other words, Secretary Stimson got us 8,000 tons of total cruiser 
tonnage more than the General Board last September demanded; and 
when all the wool is washed and shrunk the final suits of naval clothes 
offered competitively in the present controversy to the American Repub- 
lie are: 

On the one hand, 30,000 tons of 8-inch-gun cruisers; and on the other 
hand, 38,000 tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers. 

The 30,000 tons of 8-inch-gun cruisers would be put into three cruisers 
mounting a total presumably of twenty-seven 8-inch guns. The 38,000 
tons of 6-inch-gun cruisers could be put into four or five cruisers mount- 
ing a total presumably of anywhere from forty-eight to sixty 6-inch 
guns. 

Would you rather have from forty-eight to sixty 6-inch guns, or would 
you rather have twenty-seven 8-inch guns? 

And, is the difference big enough, is it vital enough, to justify the 
rejection of the treaty? 

Honest and competent men say “ Yes.” Honest and competent men 
say “No.” The bulk of our technical naval opinion seems gravely to 
doubt that forty-eight to sixty 6-inch guns can be considered in the 
circumstances as a satisfactory substitute or equivalent for twenty-seven 
S-inch guns. People, political or naval, who favor the treaty hold, on 
the other hand, that the difference in value between the two sets of 
guns is in the circumstances itself trifling, and that in comparison with 
the total value of the total treaty it is wholly negligible. 

And there the quarrel stands. 

You can now continue it in your own households; and I wish you, 
ladies and gentlemen, a pleasant evening and a combative good night. 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised by the Secretary 
that there is a congested Executive Calendar. At the first op- 
portunity during the afternoon I am going to move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. I 
understand that the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] de- 
sires recognition, and I do not want to interfere with any pro- 
posal he has to make. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. McNARY. For what purpose? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is my desire to get recognition for the 
purpose of calling up the veto message on Senate bill 476 and 
asking for a vote, on the ground that it is a privileged matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon has the 
floor. Does he yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, if we could come to some 
agreement as to a time for voting it would not be necessary 
to defer our executive session. Would the Senator be willing 
to agree upon some time Monday? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I will agree 
to have a vote at 4 p. m. to-day. 

Mr. MoNARY. No, Mr. President; I think I might well 
state the situation as I find it, and the situation in which I 
find myself. 

Yesterday and early this morning a number of Senators left 
the city. I assured them, being more or less in charge of the 
legislative program on the floor of the Senate in the absence 
of our distinguished leader, that no action or vote would be 
taken upon any measure except the pending unfinished busi- 
ness, which is the White bill, and Senate bill 1133, the so-called 
canners' bill, which is next on the program. 

Of course, I did not anticipate at that time, nor did anyone 
else, that the President would take action on the Spanish- 
American War bill ending in a veto. I feel that if a vote were 
had at this time some would be disappointed, and I should feel 
that my advice had not been sound. It would be extremely 
unfair to a number of Senators, who would like either to par- 
ticipate in the debate or to vote, to take a vote to-day. 

I know the Senator from Texas will not persist in a course 
which would be unfair to any single Member or group of Mem- 
bers of the body. I should feel personally that it would be very, 
very unfair to a number of Senators if we should be forced to 
take a vote to-day. If we could set a date certain, k am sure we 
could come to an agreement, and then we could go along and 
finish up the Executive Calendar, finish the naval bill this 
afternoon, and adjourn over appropriately until Monday. 

I appeal to the Senator to agree with me upon some date in 
the first part of the week when we may vote upon the measure 
which is the subject of the pending veto message. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The junior Senator from Texas has no dis- 
position to force a vote to the harm of those who may be absent. 

Mr. McNARY. I am sure of that. 

Mr. CONNALLY. At the same time the Senator from Texas 
does not fail to recognize that certain influences and certain 
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parties are interested in delaying action on this measure until 
the last possible moment, not so much for the purpose of voting 
on it as for the purpose of killing the bill by certain maneuvers 
of reintroducing the measure in the House with certain features 
eliminated, rushing that bill through the House, and then bring- 
ing it over to the Senate and trying to induce Senators to vote 
for the passage of a bill that will not meet with presidential 
objection, and to vote against the present bill. The Senator 
from Texas, so far as he is able, does not propose to have the 
interests of the veterans of the Spanish-American War sacri- 
ficed to accommodate the political interests of a few gentlemen 
who may be out playing golf. 

Mr, McNARY. Right at that point let me say that I share 
with the Senator his respect and admiration for the service of 
the veterans. I know of no maneuver in the House. I do not 
know of any here. It is my candid opinion that there will not 
be a change of one vote if the vote is had on Saturday or on 
Monday. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that, so far as I 
am concerned, I am willing to agree that we shall vote on Mon- 
day at 1 o'clock. A 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before that agreement is 
entered into, may I inquire of the Senator from Oregon or the 
Senator from Indiana, or somebody else who may know, 
whether it is the purpose to bring back the conference report 
on the tariff bill on Monday? 

Mr. McNARY. It is the understanding that the report will 
be filed on Monday and called up for the consideration of the 
Senate on Tuesday. In any event, this is a privileged motion 
and can come up at any time we may agree upon. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I understand; but it might have some effect 
on the situation with reference to other Members if they know 
whether the tariff bill is going to be taken up on Monday or on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think it was the intention 
of the chairman of the committee to take up the tariff bill on 
Monday; but I think, if the Senate desires, that he will make 
no objection to substituting the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans’ bill. 

Mr. McNARY. If we should come to a unanimous-consent 
agreement, that would end the matter, irrespective of the atti- 
tude or the pleasure of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I hope the Senator from Oregon will ask 
for unanimous consent to take up the veterans’ bill on Monday 
and vote on Monday; but I think probably it would be better to 
fix the hour of voting at some time later than that indicated by 
the Senator from Texas. I think there will be some debate 
about it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in addition to the question of 
debate, some of the Members will not return until early in the 
afternoon, I was going to suggest to the Senator, therefore, 
that we might come to a happy agreement if we should vote at 
4 o'clock on Monday. That would give time for debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that would be very much better. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
I am willing to concede 2 o'clock on Monday, but I will not go 
farther than 2 o'clock. This is a privileged matter. It is an 
important matter. It ought to be acted upon; but, to accommo- 
date Senators, I am willing to agree to 2 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. I should be willing personally to agree to 
that; but after an adjournment there will be very little time 
for debate, and there are certain Members who, I am afraid, 
will not be here. I am willing, therefore, to compose our dif- 
ferences, and make it 3 o'clock. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senator from 
Texas to accept the compromise so generously proposed, and 
let us agree upon 3 o'clock on Monday afternoon. 

Mr. McNARY, I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is this the veterans’ bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. What time will there be for discussion prior 
to 3 o'clock? Are there not other matters before the Senate? 

Mr. McNARY. Then I will moye to recess, so that the bill 
may come up promptly at 12 o'clock, leaving three hours for 
debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The unanimous-consent agreement will in- 
clude an understanding that the bill is to be laid before the 
Senate when it convenes on Monday? 

Mr. McNARY. At 12 o'clock; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senate will continue its considera- 
tion until the final vote? 

Mr. McNARY. That is it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that to do 
that the present unanimous-consent order would have to be 
changed, which can be done by unanimous consent. The 
unanimous-consent order now is that when the business of the 
Senate is completed to-day, it will adjourn to meet on Monday 
at 12 o'clock. It could be changed so as to have the Senate, 
when it completes its business to-day, recess until 12 o'clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session to-day, it recess until 12 o'clock 
Monday, and that at that time the veto message of the Presi- 
dent be laid before the Senate, that debate ensue, and that a 
vote be taken at not later than 3 o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator 
make it 3 o'clock, so that we will all know when the vote is to 
be taken. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated 3 o'clock. > 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said “not later than 3.” 

Mr. McNARY, I will make it “at 3 o'clock.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The order was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the order providing for an ad- 
journment to-day to Monday next be rescinded, that at the conelusion 
of its business to-day, the Senate take. à recess until 12 o'clock m, on 
Monday next, at which hour it shall proceed to reconsider the bill (8. 
476) relating to Spanish War pensions, and at 3 o'clock p. m. on said 
day vote on the question of its passage over the President's veto. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, at the close of morning business 
yesterday we were about ready to vote on the naval appropri- 
ations bill. I am desirous of having it passed and sent over to 
the House so that there may be action on it to-day. I know of 
no further amendments to be proposed. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12236) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Brack] has withdrawn his amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is open to amendment, If 
there be no further amendment, the question is on engrossing 
the amendments and reading the bill a third time. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY,. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair refers to the appro- 
priate committees sundry messages from the President. Re- 
ports of committees are in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads certain nominations for the cal- 
endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further reports of 
committees, the calendar is in order. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Richard S. Whaley to 
be judge, Court of Claims. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, personally I have no objection 
to this nomination, but I am advised by the Senator from In- 
diana that the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE], 
desires to be present to make a statement at the time of the 
consideration of this nomination, and therefore it should go over 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be -passed 
over. 


The Chair 


POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of sundry 
postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations for 
appointments in the Navy. 

Mr. HALE: I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc, 
and the President notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations are confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I report favorably the nominations of James M. Daly, 
Charles H. Hayes, and Harold K. Feiock to be second lieu- 
tenants in the Marine Corps. These are three midshipmen who 
will graduate this spring and who haye been assigned to the 
Marine Corps. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Nicholas J. Pusel to 
be second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 


STATE REFERENDUM ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Washington Herald 
this morning, unintentionally, I am sure, erroneously stated my 
position in the matter of a State referendum on prohibition, It 
does not give in its entirety the statement I gave out in response 
to an inquiry from a newspaper that asked me how I stood in 
the matter of a referendum on prohibition, and I desire to have 
inserted in the Rxconb the entire statement I made. The head- 
lines in the article dealing with this question were as follows: 
“Two Drys Join Jones to Seek Dry Law Vote; Senators SHEP- 
PARD, of Texas, and WALSH, of Montana, Are in Favor of Refer- 
endum.” It will be seen from my statement that these head- 
lines are in error. It will be seen from my statement that I do 
not favor a referendum in my State on prohibition. 

The article asserts that my statement involves a change of 
front and a coneession. This is not the case. The statement 
involves no modification whatever of my position on prohibition 
and no concession. I have never taken a position contrary to 
that embodied in the statement I made and which I now ask 
permission to set out in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


If my State by a legally authorized referendum should indicate a 
position on any question over which Congress had jorisdiction I would 
abide by the result in voting in Congress until that position had been 
reversed. If I did not personally believe in the position thus taken by 
my State, I would immediately begin an effort in my State to reverse it. 

I believe that my own State is overwhelmingly for prohibition and 
that a referendum on prohibition therein would be a source of useless 
expense and strife. Therefore, I do not fayor such a referendum. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The article in the Herald gave only the 
first sentence in the above statement, and in leaving out the re- 
mainder did not fully state my position. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 
Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following report: 


The committee of eonference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9806) to authorize the construction of certain bridges and to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of other bridges over the navigable waters of the United 
States having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
p recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
ollows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 26, and agree 
to the same. z 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by said Senate amendment numbered 24 restore all 
of section 4 of the House bill and insert the word “South” 
after the word “near” and before the word “ Omaha,” on page 
17, line 24; and in lieu of the matter to be inserted by said 
Senate amendment numbered 24 restore the said matter as a 
new section, with the following language on page 6, beginning in 
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line 7 of the Senate engrossed amendment stricken out: “at or 
near South Omaha, Nebr., and also a bridge”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That on page 15, line 1 of the bill, the word “ his” be stricken 
out and the word “its” inserted in lieu thereof. 


R. B. HOWELL, 

Jos, E. RANSDELL, 

Morris SHEPPARD, 

A. H. VANDENBERG, 

Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


E. E. DENISON, 
TILMAN B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
VIEWS OF CAPT. DUDLEY KNOX ON NAVAL REDUCTION TREATY 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask for the insertion in the 
Recorp of an article by Capt. Dudley Knox upon the London 
treaty, and that it lie upon the table. 

I make this request because Capt. Dudley Knox is an offi- 
cer of highest repute in the United States Navy, an author and 
historian, and with a knowledge of the Navy, its past and pres- 
ent, its historical purpose and design, together with its every 
technical aspect, second to none. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


VIEWS OF CAPT. DUDLEY KNOX, UNITED STATES NAVY 


These remarks are not necessarily predicated upon war with any 
country, inasmuch as sufficient armament is as valuable in the preser- 
vation of peace as it is in the winning of peace. Neither is this a plea 
for or against the ratification of the London treaty. My province is 
solely to analyze technical aspects of the treaty as they relate to the 
limitation of armaments, in which I firmly believe. 

In 1922 the United States signed the first naval limitation agree- 
ment, of which President Coolidge said in 1928: 

“It no doubt has some significance that foreign governments made 
agreements limiting that class of combat vessels in which we were 
superior but refused limitation in the class in which they were superior. 
We made altogether the heaviest sacrifice in scrapping work which was 
alrendy in existence.” 

Evidently we had made a magnanimous gesture toward promoting 
moderation in armaments through the force of example. Supplementing 
this example was a clause in the preamble to the treaty declaring that 
one of its two cardinal objects was “to reduce the burdens of competi- 
tion in armaments.” 

During the succeeding eight years the United States scrupulously ad- 
hered to the spirit of the treaty by laying down only 11 ships in the 
categories which had no limitation upon them, What was the outcome 
of this still further effort to influence other nations through our 
example? During the same interval when we laid down 11 ships the 
other four parties to the treaty together laid down a total of 336 ships, 
or an average of 84 apiece. 

The other countries thus failed to follow our example in so scrupu- 
lously keeping within the spirit of the treaty. It was a direct conse- 
quence of our great restraint in building between 1922 and 1930 that 
we came to the London conference with a very low ratio of cruiser 
strength to serve as a status quo basis for diplomatic negotiations. 
Instead of our past sacrifice and restraint operating in our favor at 
London they appear to have been used against us. That other nations 
are making a great concession in slowing down future cruiser con- 
struction while we catch up, and_that therefore we should concede 
something to them in the general Cruiser ratio, seems to be the basis 
of their reasoning. The net result is a penalty for us for having made 
the greatest sacrifice at Washington in 1922 and for having subse- 
quently exercised an unmatched restraint in adhering to the spirit of 
that treaty. Instead of the Washington conference 5-5-3 ratio the 
cruiser ratio, counting both categories, finally is to become 5 for us, 
5.2 for Great Britain, and 3.2 for Japan; this assuming that we build 
our full quota of the badly wanted 8-inch-gun cruisers. Such is the 
reward for our scruples and restraint. 

The equity of altering the cruiser ratio against us should not be 
measured by ethics alone. When we went into the London conference 
we had a very large preponderance in destroyer and submarine strength. 
This was a legacy from the war and was in no degree a consequence 
of construction during the period covered by a limitation of armaments 
agreement. The destroyer ratio during the London proceedings, count- 
ing all of our destroyers of an age corresponding to those also counted 
for the other powers, was 5 for the United States, 3.2 for Great Britain, 
and 2.1 for Japan. Under the new treaty the destroyer ratio in 1936 
will be 5-5-3.5, respectively. 
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If we apply the same reasoning to the destroyer and submarine situa- 
tions, as apparently has been applied by some to the cruiser case, the 
concessions made in our favor in one case seem to be fairly balanced 
by the concessions which we have made to our own disadvantage in the 
other case, If Britain and Japan allow us to catch up to them in 
cruisers so do we similarly allow them to catch up with us in destroyers 
and submarines. 

To have swapped off as between cruisers on the one hand and de- 
stroyers and submarines on the other, would seem to have been an 
equitable compromise. But we had to pay more than this for the agree- 
ment. We had to lower our general position in the relative standing of 
auxiliary strengths. We had to accept less than 5-5-3 in all three cate- 
gories of auxiliary vessels—cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Com- 
bining all auxiliaries, the new ratio to bind us for the future would be 
approximately 5 for us, 5.1 for Britain, and 3.5 for Japan. 

This compromises the general position established by the Washington 
conference with reference to an equitable relation of naval strengths 
on the basis of which we made unmatched sacrifices. It is true that 
the Washington treaty contains no reference to auxiliary craft. But it 
is also true that during the conference there was exhaustive considera- 
tion of and universal approval in principle of the American plan for 
limitation. Two cardinal principles of this were set forth to be “ That 
in gencral regard should be had to the existing nayal strength of the 
power concerned” and “ That the capital ship tonnage should be used 
as the measurement of existing strength for navies and a proportionate 
allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed.” 

According to the official report of the American delegation (S. Doc. 
No. 125, 67th Cong., 2d sess., p. 20)— 

“There was general agreement that the American rule for determin- 
ing existing naval strength was correct; that is, that it should be 
determined according to capital ship tonnage.” 

On page 21 of the same report it is stated that— 

“ The negotiations resulted in an acceptance by both Great Britain and 
Japan of the ratio which the American Government had proposed.” 

On page 25 is set forth the fact that Japan expressed her willingness 
to adhere to the original American proposal respecting auxiliary ton- 
nage, which was in the proportion of 5-5-3—the same as for battle- 
ships. The subsequent disagreement on auxiliaries was not in any way 
related to Japan's position. Since the 1922 negotiations nothing has 
occurred to alter the equity of a ratio of 5-3 as between the United 
States and Japan, except the weakening of our naval bases in the west- 
ern Pacific through obsolescence. 

Japan's agreement upon the 5-5-3 ratio was contingent upon our 
agreement to maintain the status quo of 1922 as to fortifications and 
nayal bases in the Orient. Such naval strength as they then afforded 
us has since been lessened by the obsolescence of their material and by 
progress in methods and weapons for attack against them. 

All of these circumstances taken together at least amount to a moral 
commitment to the 5-5-3 ratio for auxiliary naval ships. Regarded 
strictly from the viewpoint of equity the Japanese ratio should be 
lowered rather than substantially raised at this time. 

I feel that the main point to be considered in this treaty is the large 
proportionate elevation of the Japanese whole ratio in comparison with 
ours. This is not a question of how much tonnage nor of how many 
and what types of ships or guns, but of lowering our general strength 
relative to Japan. 

A second major point requiring elaboration is the marked change of 
American naval policy that will be made by this treaty. Heretofore the 
primary function of the American Navy has been taken to be the pro- 
tection of American sea-borne commerce. This fundamental position 
dates back to the messages of President Washington urging the crea- 
tion of a navy in 1796. The same position formed the basis of the 
American attitude at the Geneva Conference of 1927 called by President 
Coolidge. 

The dispute at Geneva which wrecked that conference resolved itself 
directly into a question of commerce protection. The American argu- 
ment, reduced to simple terms, was that since the United States was 
very deficient in overseas bases and in merchant ships suitable for con- 
version into auxiliary cruisers, she was equitably entitled to freedom 
of choice as to the type of cruiser she would build, within the maximum 
limits of individual tonnage and caliber of gun as fixed by the treaty 
of Washington. These limits are 10,000 tons displacement and a gun 
caliber of 8 inches, 

The final instructions of the British cabinet to their delegation at 
Geneva were to accept no compromise on the 8-inch-gun question, and 
on this issue the conference failed. The British general position was 
that they needed a large number of cruisers, that it was unsuitable for 
their purposes and too expensive to build many of the 8-inch-gun type, 
and that if the United States should choose to build a large proportion 
of the more powerful type, the ability of Britain to protect her trade 
wonld be unduly impaired. This British view seems to have been con- 
sistently and successfully adhered to up to the present time, 

The American counter-reply to this is that, considering Britain’s exten- 
sive system of naval bases and numerous merchant auxiliaries, her 
power to injure American commerce would far exceed any correspond- 
ing power on our part, regardless of the number of 8-inch gun cruisers 
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we might have under a reasonable limitation agreement on total 
eruiser tonnage. This is a fact which is easily demonstrated. So also 
is the corollary fact that her commerce protection ability would far 
exceed ours on the same basis. 

We may construct a chart of the world with a curve plotted thereon 
to indicate the points where equal cruiser power can be exerted by each 
nation on a basis of parity in cruiser strength without taking any ac- 
count of the large British surplus of merchant auxiliary strength. We 
may assume that the existing British bases near our coast are not avail- 
able to British cruisers, and that similarly the American oriental bases 
are denied to us. It will then be obvious that parity of cruiser strength 
between us offers no serious menace to British essential trade, but 
leaves with her the power to dominate some of our most essential trade 
routes. Please remember that the London treaty gives us less than 
cruiser parity both during its life and thereafter. 

Under this treaty Britain gains the principle she contended for at 
Geneya—to restrict American ability to protect and attack commerce. 
This is largely the result of the fundamental American naval concep- 
tion at London that we should minimize the commerce-protection func- 
tion of a navy in favor of the combat strength of the concentrated fleet 
itself. Such doctrine is repeatedly and unmistakably set forth in the 
testimony of the chief naval adviser of the American delegation at 
London in his testimony before this committee and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

I have read a considerable part of his testimony and have picked out 
one statement which is fairly typical of many such statements of 
Admiral Pratt: 

“I still think the 8-inch cruiser for certain work is the best kind of 
ship we can build. But I do want some of the 6-inch guns when you 
measure from fleet combat strength alone. If you are going to talk 
about protecting trade routes, that is another proposition. I did not 
make my estimate on that proposition. I made it on fleet combat 
strength, and it is for you gentlemen to judge whether it is good or 
not. I had to make it some way, and that is the way I made it.” 

As I have stated before, it represents a fundamental change in 
American naval policy, and this accounts for the conflict of profes- 
sional opinion which has been expressed much more than any divergence 
of view over the relative merits of types and sizes of guns and ships. 

The doctrine which contends for a sacrifice of commerce-protecting 
power in the interest of fleet combat strength obviously minimizes the 
importance of the national economic life, which is so dependent upon 
freedom of sea communication. From the American viewpoint, for 
example, we have to consider the maintenance of sea-borne commerce 
every year approximating in value our total national debt. The com- 
merce is increasing and the debt diminishing. I am not an economist, 
but it is generally apparent what would be the effect upon the material 
welfare of our people which would flow from the serious interruption 
of a trade of such magnitude. 

It is, of course, true that the combat strength of the fleet bears a 
close relation to commerce protecting ability. If one fleet can defeat 
another, the victor gains complete freedom of movement and oppor- 
tunity thereafter to secure control of the sea. Even without a decisive 
victory, a superior fleet may pocket his opponent, as was done in the 
last war, and exercise a superior control over the sea communica- 
tions of commerce. 

In the late war the geographical position of England enabled her 
to pocket the German fleet from the start, and the greatly superior 
navies of the several allies permitted them to capture Germany's over- 
seas naval bases and to drive ber cruisers from the seas. But even 
under these exceptionally advantageous circumstances, the commerce of 
the allies suffered substantially over many months from German raiders. 

In our geographical situation, there can be no fleet combat until 
one fleet has crossed a wide ocean; a movement normally involving 
months, and there is no assurance that a fleet battle will occur soon 
afterwards. An inferior fleet is more likely to seek the security of its 
main base, perhaps avoiding fleet combat altogether, and to utilize its 
outlying bases as points from which cruisers may operate against com- 
merce and hostile cruisers. The capture of such secondary bases re- 
quires much time under the best circumstances, even when sufficient 
forces can be spared for such work. 

A year or more may easily elapse between the outbreak of war and 
the first combat between the two main fleets, if such a combat occurs 
at all, and meantime what is to become of commerce and the economic 
life of the nations involved? Those possessing naval bases near the 
trade routes, to serve as points for refueling and refuge for their mer- 
chant ships and cruisers, will enjoy a great advantage. Nations not 
so well blessed, such as ourselves, will need more numerous cruisers 
armed with better gunpower to overcome their deficiency of bases, if 
they are to reach a parity in commerce protection power. 

In comparing the United States with Great Britain and Japan, in 
this respect, there is a still further element of great importance. The 
other two parties to this treaty each possess three battle croisers—a 
type of capital ship of very high speed and of great value in cruiser 
operations preliminary to fleet battle and in operations connected with 
commerce. These ships arë from 27,000 to 41,000 tons each, carrying 
guns of 14 or 15 inch caliber. It will be recalled that during the late 
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war the British temporarily detached two of these powerful ships from 
the Grand Fleet in the North Sea and sent them all the way to the 
Falkland Islands, near the southern tip of South America, in a final 
and successful effort to destroy the two German 8.2-inch gun cruisers 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. British cruisers of ordinary type had 
failed to accomplish this purpose after many months’ trial. 

The existence of battle cruisers in the present fleets of Britain and 
Japan is a great advantage in connection with commerce protection 
and attack, which we are unable to match under the existing general 
conditions of capital-ship limitation. The closest possible approach 
which we could make toward balancing this advantage would be to 
build all of our cruisers of the 8-inch-gun type, because the battle 
cruisers necessarily carry light armor to obtain high speed. Eight-inch 
gun cruisers might inflict serious damage to a battle cruiser, while a 
6-inch gun cruiser could not. 

If we examine into what the 5-3 ratio means in terms of trade pro- 
tection as between us and Japan, it is clearly evident that Japan 
enjoys a very great advantage over us in the matter of protecting trade 
with Australia, China, and the East Indies; especially considering the 
availability of Japanese battle cruisers, of which we have none. 

The protection of commerce, as the principal function of a navy, is a 
thesis which has been practically unanimously adhered to for more than 
100 years by the best American and British naval, economic, and 
political thought. For us now to subordinate this principle for the sake 
of increasing fleet combat strenth is a major change of naval policy 
which should not be effected without the most careful consideration. 

The most essential element in fleet combat strength is the offensive and 
defensive power of the battleships, and in this we have long been denied 
eyen an approximation to parity, by the wholesale scrapping following 
the Washington conference and by the subsequent construction of the 
British battleships Rodney and Nelson. The speed and defensive 
qualities of these two ships are so superior to the whole American 
capital ship force that the British thus enjoy a very marked advantage 
in fleet combat strength, which will be perpetuated by the new battle- 
ship holiday. While we may modernize our existing battleships at an 
aggregate cost of approximately two battleships, the net result will not 
equal the power we would gain by constructing those two new ships. 
The best and the cheapest way to modernize a navy is to build new 
ships. 

Mention should be made of some other aspects of the treaty which 
affect both fleet combat and commerce protection strength, to our rela- 
tive disadvantage. Through several special provisions, notably the short- 
ening of the normal life of certain groups of cruisers and destroyers, the 
British and Japanese are enabled to modernize their auxiliary forces on 
a substantial scale through the building of replacement tonnage ahead 
of the usual time. This is reflected in the ratio of auxiliary tons built 
and building, which, aggregated at the end of 1936, will stand at 
about 5 for us, 5.7 for Great Britain, and 3.6 for Japan. The two latter 
countries have sought this advantage notwithstanding the large costs 
involved. 

This large margin of superiority over us in 1936 will be somewhat 
reduced, but not equalized, in the normal course of events through 
scrapping of ships as replacement tonnage is completed. Nevertheless, 
it remains a fact that the combined built and building auxiliary ton- 
nage will give Britain and Japan a substantially superior position of 
preparedness through several years, to provide for possible abnormal 
conditions. It seems to be a further fact that, as the treaty is drawn, 
much of this cruiser replacement tonnage might be used by them for an 
excess of the 8-inch gun type of cruisers, so long as they are not com- 
pleted before 1937. The escalatory clause does not give us a chance 
to follow them in this, 

These and other aspects of the treaty constitute very material dis- 
advantages for the United States, over and above comparison based on 
tonnage alone. But even counting tonnage only, the ratios of final 
strengths for the entire respective navies as contemplated by the 
treaty, will become 5 for the United States, 5.2 for Great Britain, and 
3.25 for Japan. 

To sum up: 

1. Our example of sacrifice in 1922 and, thereafter, our restraint in 
building, found us with a deficient cruiser tonnage at the recent con- 
ference. This was approximately balanced by our superiority in 
destroyers and submarines inherited from the war. 

2. By the London treaty other nations have agreed to slow down 
their cruiser construction while we catch up. We similarly allow 
them to catch up with our destroyer and submarine strength. In 
addition we consent to an elevation of their ratio above 5-5-3 in all 
three categories of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines, 

3. This is notwithstanding a moral commitment on the 5-5-3 ratio 
for auxiliary tonnage, at the Washington conference, upon which our 
sacrifices there were in part predicated. 

4. This treaty represents a fundamental change in our naval policy, 
since it unduly subordinates the function of commerce protection, in 
favor of the combat strength of the concentrated fleet. 

5. Trade protection as the primary mission of navies has been a 
doctrine upheld by the best political economic and naval thought of 
both the United States and Great Britain for more than a century, 
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6. We especially need a maximum of 8-inch gun cruisers to partially 
overcome the great advantage possessed by other powers in trade pro- 
tecting ability, through their great superiority in battle cruisers, naval 
bases, and merchant auxiliary cruisers. 

7. This treaty not only fails to allow us a sufficient proportion of 
8-inch gun cruisers, but also cuts down our general ratio of auxiliary 
naval craft to 5, as compared with 5.1 for Britain and 3.5 for Japan, 

8. The combat strength of the fleet is represented principally by the 
offensive and defensive qualities of the battleships. In this we will 
not approach parity with Great Britain until after a very expensive 
modernization of our existing battleships, Such parity would be ac- 
complished as cheaply and more effectively by the construction of two 
new battleships. 

9. Through several special provisions of the treaty in favor of 
Britain and Japan they are enabled to modernize their cruiser, de- 
stroyer, and submarine forces by the construction of new ships to re- 
Place old ones; generally in advance of the normal time when such 
replacement would be called for. 

10. Largely through these latter provisions the ratio of auxiliary 
vessels in 1936, counting ships both built and building, will closely 
approximate 5 for us, 5.7 for Britain, and 3.6 for Japan. 

11. The final tonnage strengths of the entire navies of the three 
powers, as contemplated by the treaty, will ultimately become 5 for the 
United States, 5.2 for Great Britain, and 3.25 for Japan. 

As previously stated, consideration of these questions is not neces- 
sarily predicated upon war between the countries named. An eguitable 
balance of naval power between them, which is the best assurance we 
can have for a continued peace, is not forecasted by the London treaty. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from California if the hearings before the Foreign Relations 
Committee on the London pact have closed? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I concluded yesterday, and so announced to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator state about what time the 
hearings will be printed for the benefit of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have asked the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and he says they are being printed; but 
the date of the conclusion he has not yet stated. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be laid before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKe iar]. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, this is the amendment 
submitted two days ago by the Senator from Tennessee, relating 
to the character of ownership of ships which are to be eligible 
for Government assistance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would like briefly to present the 
viewpoint of the Postmaster General in-respect to it. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment is a paraphrase of the 
so-called Davis bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
and failed to win the slightest favorable consideration in the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral appeared before the committee and presented a cogent and 
convincing analysis, which demonstrated beyond peradventure, 
at least to my satisfaction, and I think to the satisfaction of 
the entire committee, that the pending amendment, far from 
assisting the development of an American merchant marine, 
would act precisely contrary and produce handicaps instead of 
assistance. 

I concede freely the fine good faith of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee in his attitude. I know he is fundamentally interested 
only in the development of a national merchant marine Ameri- 
can in every possible degree. I share all of that aspiration and 
ambition. But at the moment, if we confront realities, it seems 
to me that we are driven to the conclusion that we serve the 
merchant marine in no particular whatever, we assist in putting 
the American flag upon the ocean in no degree whatever, by 
undertaking arbitrarily, through the terms of this amendment, 
to limit all governmental interest in the encouragement of a 
merchant marine to fleets which are wholly under the American 
flag. 

Let me state the issue very plainly, so that there may be no 
doubt about it. In his zeal and enthusiasm, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee repeatedly made the statement 
that the question involved is the question of whether we shall 
pay subsidies or subventions to foreign ships, Subsequently, in 
a colloquy with me, he freely consented that that statement is 
abortive. There is no proposition pending, there never has been 
a proposition suggested, for the payment of any subsidy, any 
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subvention, any construction loan whatever to any foreign ship. | us with the obligation to perform the service for 10 years in the face 


The sole question raised by the Senator from Tennessee is this 
question: Shall these subyentions be denied to American ships 
simply because they happen to be operated in a fleet which has 
within it ships under other flags? That is the only question 
before the Senate, and that is the question raised by the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator. 

If there is any possible relationship between the question as I 
have submitted it and the form in which the Senator from Ten- 
nessee originally submitted it, the only connection is this, a con- 
nection suggested by my distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], when he asked of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee a hypothetical question. I think his ques- 
tion ran about like this: If a ship operator has 6 British ships, 
6 Danish ships, and 6 American ships, how can you pour a 
subvention into that operator’s treasury and allocate it exclu- 
sively to the American ships? In other words, is it not inevi- 
tably sure that that operator can, if he wishes, help his Danish 
or his British ships of this subsidy? 

Mr. President, I think the hypothesis must be carried a little 
farther before it is in any degree analogous, Let us take this 
operator with his 6 British ships, his 6 American ships, and 
his 6 Danish ships, and let us say that he is bidding for route 
No. 39, from the north to the south Pacific coast, which the 
Postmaster General is advertising. The Postmaster General 
requires of that operator that he build two additional ships of a 
certain maximum type and character in order to qualify for 
this contract. Now what happens? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Gladly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that requirement in all the contracts in 
which there is a subvention? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As I understand it, it is the absolute 
requirement in practice as the system is now developed beyond 
its original scope. I would agree with the Senator that it 
ought to be mandatory. 

But let me pursue the hypothesis. These two new ships must 
be constructed in American shipyards, They must be built 
under the American standard of ship construction. They must 
be subsequently operated under the American flag and under 
the American seamen’s act. The subvention which that opera- 
tor obtained as a result of that agreement merely measures—so 
nearly as this can be done abstractly—the difference in the cost 
of those ships as thus laid down in America and as they other- 
wise would have been laid down in Denmark or Great Britain. 
In other words, the ship operator, as a matter of dollars and 
cents, is no better off than if he had built those ships in Great 
Britain or in Denmark. The thing he has procured by way of 
subvention is merely the differential to compensate him for 
building them in the United States with American labor and 
under American standards and with a warrant to operate them 
under the American flag for a fixed period of years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator leaves out of consideration 
the further thing that the shipowner may do, and that is to borrow 
the money from the Government under another act to build 
those very ships; and within five years thereafter, if he wants 
to put them under another flag, he may do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree there is the additional con- 
struction advantage, but I insist that the transfer of the benefit 
from the American ship owned by an operator to a foreign ship 
owned by the same operator is absolutely impossible due to the 
very nature of the transaction. I think our confusion arises 
from our failure to understand precisely what is the nature of 
that transaction. If I may read briefly the statement made by 
a representative of the United Fruit Co. before the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House, I think 
it will with some authority illuminate the thing I am trying 
to say. I quote: 


The background for this proposed amendment is stated to be that it 
is un-American to pay an American company a subsidy in the form of 
mail pay for operating one American-flag service and having it utilize 
the profits from that service to operate. some foreign-flag service in 
competition with another American mail contractor. 

That, I think, is the question that was raised by my colleague. 

This would be entirely logical if it were a fact that there were any 
appreciable profit in a mail contract, As far as the three routes on 
which the United Fruit Co. has bid are concerned, the estimated mail 
pay from those three routes during the contract term will barely offset 
the construction and operating differential during that term, leaving 


of changing economic conditions, whether it is a commercial success or 
not. 

We have become interested in mail contracts purely as a matter of 
national -pride to do our part in assisting in the upbuilding of an 
American merchant marine. The construction and operating differen- 
tial has been gone into thoroughly and the President's interdepart- 
mental committee fixed the new construction requirements on the three 
routes on which we have bid at a point which we believe is the heaviest 
construction requirement in proportion to the amount of mail revenue 
of any mail route which has been advertised or permitted so far. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Gladly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator read something to the effect 
that there might not be an appreciable profit out of the subsidy 
to the contractor. The Senator was here yesterday or the day 
before when I showed that one company, the name of which I 
have forgotten for the moment, which has secured a contract 
from New York to the Mediterranean, reported that after one 
year’s operation and about 66 trips the entire amount of first- 
class mail matter that had been hauled was about 4 pounds— 
4 pounds in the course of a year!—and the contract will cost 
the Government $7,000,000. It seems to me that is an appre- 
ciable profit. Does not it appear that way to the Senator? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not familiar with the figures the 
Senator submits, but I persist in the idea, upon the basis of 
the information which has been submitted to the Committee on 
Commerce from time to time, that the differential represented 
by the average governmental advantage of one sort and an- 
other which the Jones-White Act provides for the American 
merchant marine is nothing more nor less, in the abstract at 
least, than a measurement of the difference in the cost to that 
operator when he builds in America and operates under the 
American flag as compared to his cost if he builds abroad and 
continues to operate under a foreign flag. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if under the law 
or the contract there are any other possible advantages to the 
Government on account of these contracts which are let and 
the subvention that is paid? I am thinking particularly of 
whether the Government has any right, and if so, what it is, 
in case of war as to the use of these ships as a part of Its 
merchant marine—the ships that are thus built and thus 
operated? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can not point the Senator to the 
specific section of the law, but it is my understanding that the 
entire subsidized—using that word loosely—merchant marine 
fleet is a constantly available auxiliary, and, of course, that 
would be one of the tremendous advantages in building an 
auxiliary fleet. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator suffer 
another interruption? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Gladly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take the case of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. One of its subsidiaries gets the con- 
tract and gets the subsidy, and yet there is a contract between 
the International Mercantile Marine Co. and the British Goy- 
ernment by which in time of war every ship under a contract 
with the International Mercantile Marine is obliged to be 
turned over to the British Government, even if the war is with 
the United States. Not only that, but they are obliged to give 
every advantage to the British trade, Does the Senator think 
subsidies ought to be paid to the International Mercantile 
Marine Co. or its subsidiaries under conditions like that? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think there is any subsidy 
paid to any ship responsive to that sort of limitation, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under its contract it is. I understand the 
American Line is a subsidiary of the International Mercantile 
Marine, and is so considered by everybody. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is proceeding on the same 
theory that he did yesterday, that we can not separate out the 
advantages from the disadvantages and that we inevitably have 
a common focus. I disagree with that, and I want to proceed 
with a presentation of the reasons why. 

Mr. President, I think the first necessity in order to achieve 
a fair estimate of the thing we are trying to do is to bear in 
mind what is the precise objective of the Jones-White law. 
Let us go to the Postmaster General for that information. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I do not think we should pass the point 
which was just raised by the Senator from Tennessee without 
making it clear that under the law section 24 of the shipping 
act, which provides: 


No contract hereafter made with the Postmaster General for carrying 
mails on vessels so built and documented shall be assigned or sublet, and 
no mails covered by such contract shall be carried on any vessel not so 
built and documented. 

No money shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States on 
or in relation to any such contract for carrying mails on vessels so built 
and documented— 


And so forth. 

In other words, every vessel actually used in the carrying of 
mails must be an American ship. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator from New York. 

There is absolutely no question about it. The Senator from 
Tennessee, of course, makes his point entirely on the hypothesis 
that if there are two flags in the same fleet they inevitably in- 
termingle ultimately. 
*Mr. McKELLAR. No; the point is that the International 
Mercantile Marine is really, as we all know, British in sub- 
stance. However that may be, it has a contract providing that 
all of its ships in the event of war even with the United States 
shall go to Great Britain, and Great Britain has the right to 
command them or even to commandeer them or take them if she 
so desires, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is not fair to permit a 
statement like that to go unchallenged. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will get the contract. I will state to the 
Senator from New York that the contract has been repeatedly 
placed in the Record during the last 10 years, and everyone 
knows it is there. 

Mr. COPELAND. All British ships, including those operated 
by the International Mercantile Marine, can be so used by the 
Government, but when the Senator says that American-built 
ships, ships under the American flag, can be commandeered by 
the British Government, it is a perfectly absurd statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. Instead of being an 
absurd statement, it comes directly within that contract. The 
contract provides that the ships owned by the International 
Mercantile Marine shall be subject to the terms of that con- 
tract, and it does not state whether they are under one flag or 
under another. 

Mr. VANDENBERG: Mr. President, I would like to proceed 
now in my own time for a few moments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan de- 
clines to yield further. s 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there can be no argument 
whatever against the proposition that there is no possibility of 
any but American ships enjoying any phase or form of direct 
advantage under the Jones-White Act; that none but Ameri- 
can ships operated as such permanently during the life of the 
contract can qualify. 

Let us look at the fundamental purpose of the act to deter- 
mine whether or not the Senator from Tennessee is going to 
help or hurt the American merchant marine, That, after all, is 
the thing we must bear in mind. Are we going to help or hurt 
the American merchant marine by limiting governmental aid 
only to those ship operators who operate American ships? 
What does the Postmaster General say on that subject? 


Now, looking to the fundamental purpose of the merchant marine 
act, it appears to be to maintain an American merchant marine. 
Applying that test to the so-called Davis bill— 


The Davis bill being in form the same as the pending amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee 


Applying that test to the so-called Davis bill, it would seem to me 
that the Davis Wjll would not create any inducement to build Ameri- 
ean-flag vessels. On the contrary, it would seem to prevent the build- 
ing of American-flag vessels by any company which at the present 
time has a foreign-flag vessel. 


Of course, there can be no controversion of that statement. 
The Senator from Tennessee proposes to stop absolutely any 
construction of any American merchant marine by any Ameri- 
can operator who happens to have so much as one ship under 
a foreign flag. Let us continue the Postmaster General's state- 
ment: 


We are trying to build a merchant marine. It seems to us in the 
Post Office Department that we should be just as glad to have a man 
who has been operating a foreign-flag vessel replace it with an 
American-flag vessel as we should be to have somebody else build an 
American-flag vessel. In fact, it would seem to me that that would 
be substantial progress for the American merchant marine—to baye 
one who had been operating a foreign-flag business to operate an 
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American-flag business, The present merchant marine, of course, dates 
from the war period, and any of the American-owned companies have 
owned and others have chartered foreign-flag vessels, and have oper- 
ated them because in many instances there were no American vessels 
available. In some cases they could be operated at less expense. 
Many of these vessels, of course, can be taken over and put under our 
flag. They would not be available for American business under the 
Jones-White Act, but they could be placed under our flag, now. If 
the Davis bill had been the law two years ago— 


And that is the McKellar amendment— 


it would have been impossible for the three finest vessels that are 
now under the American flag, built in American shipyards, to be built. 


Mr. President, let us not overlook the final sentence just 
quoted from the testimony of the Postmaster General. 


If the Davis bill had been the law two years ago it would have been 
impossible for the three finest vessels that are now under the American 
flag, built in American shipyards, to be built. 


By the same token, if the McKellar amendment were a part 
of the Jones-White Act, it would have been impossible for the 
three finest vessels that are now under the American flag, built 
in American shipyards, to have been built at all. How can it be 
argued that such an amendment would be a contribution to the 
American merchant marine when we confront the inevitable and 
incontrovertible fact that the limitation now proposed would 
have stopped the building of the three finest vessels that have 
been contributed to the American merchant fleet during the last 
few years? I submit, Mr, President, that on their very face the 
exhibits demonstrate the fact that my able friend from Ten- 
nessee is dealing in theories and not in actualities; that he is 
proposing theoretically to cheer on the Amercian flag upon the 
seas, but that in actual net result he is proposing to take the 
poran flag off the seas by advocating a very vital change in 

e law. 

I desire to refer to just one other thought, because I feel that 
the Senate has the situation fully in mind. I want to speak 
about one company with which I happen to be somewhat famil- 
iar, namely, the United Fruit Co. I know nothing at first hand 
about the other companies to which my friend from Tennessee 
has referred; I know nothing about the United Fruit Co. from 
direct contact, either as a stockholder or otherwise; but I have 
a personal acquaintance with one or two of its officers and 1 
have seen it in operation in the Caribbean zone, in all of the 
Central American countries; and I have been impressed time 
and time again with the fact that the United Fruit Co. in the 
Caribbean zone is making one of the finest contributions to prac- 
tical and effectual Pan Americanism that is being made either 
diplomatically or commercially by any agency under the sun. 

The amendment of my friend from Tennessee proposes to say 
that the United Fruit Co. shall not have recognition under the 
Jones-White Act. Why not? Because all of its vessels are not 
under the American flag. Let us probe that situation for a 
moment. In the fleet owned by the United Fruit Co. 25 ships 
are under the American flag, 3 ships are under the Honduran 
flag, and 6 ships are under the Panamanian flag. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that there is greater advantage to the United 
States in having some of the ships engaged in Pan American 
trade and owned and operated by Americans under Pan Ameri- 
can flags than under our own American flag. We all know the 
sensibilities of the Central American; we all know that we 
stand in a peculiar and particular relationship of responsibility 
toward him. We know that we liye under the necessity of close 
and satisfactory relations with Central America, and there is 
nothing that contributes in greater degree to precisely that net 
result than this little recognition of Central American sensibili- 
ties through registry of a few ships under Central American 
flags; and I submit that there is nothing inimical to the best 
welfare of the American merchant marine in any such situation. 

What else does the United Fruit Co. do which, in the view of 
the Senator from Tennessee, should drive it out of the category 
of an eligible, honorable, reliable, and dependable adjunct to 
American merchant marine? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many foreign ships has this 100 per 
cent reliable American company under its control? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am proceeding to give that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has the figures there. How 
many foreign ships and how many American ships are under 
the company’s control? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am proceeding with the inventory; 
I have already covered two-thirds of it. The company has 25 
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ships under the American flag, 3 ships under the Honduran flag, 
6 ships under the Panamanian flag, and 5 ships under the 
British flag, a total of 39, or a gross tonnage of 163,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It has more ships under foreign flags than 
it has under the American flag. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, no; 25 out of 39 are under the 
American flag. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I inquire what is their tonnage? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The vessels under the American flag 
have a tonnage of 115,000, out of a total of 163,000 tons. 

There is an additional seasonal tonnage, which may be what 
the Senator from Tennessee has in mind. I think it is Nor- 
wegian tonnage, which is chartered in seasonal peaks afd from 
voyage to voyage, when there is no other available American 
steamship service to meet the seasonal demand growing out of 
the banana operations in Central America. That, however, is 
totally beside the fundamental point. The fundamental point 
is that practically all of this tonnage is under the American 
flag, and that which is not under the American flag is largely 
under Pan American flags. Regardless, however, of what flag 
the ship is under, the company is 100 per cent American owned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many of these seasonal vessels are 
there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I regret to say that I have not the 
information, unless these figures supply it, namely, 28 Norwe- 
gian chartered ships, covering very brief intervals, with a net 
tonnage of 23,000. I do not vouch for those figures. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator know that recently the 
Postmaster General has let three contracts to this, what the 
Senator calls Pan American company, and which I think might 
be better termed “an international company”? Does the Sen- 
ator know that we have already subsidized three lines cf this 
Pan American or international company? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I not only know it but I read 
the fact to the Senate, and I emphasized the exhibit as one of 
the best possible reasons why the Senator is wrong in his 
position, because, as a result of precisely that negotiation, the 
three finest American vessels built in the American merchant 
marine during the last few years have been added to the 
American merchant fleet. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND The Senator can go farther. Six ships of 
14,000 tons each have been ordered by the United Fruit Co., three 
of which are to be built by the Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. and three by the Bethlehem Se ae Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.). 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are they to be built with or without Gov- 
ernment aid? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are to be of 18 knots each, and there 
is to be a loan from the Government of $15,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So long as the shipowners can have the 
Government to build their ships, and then pay them subsidies 
for operating them, how easy it is to be in the shipping business 
and to make money out of it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, let me pursue that sug- 
gestion. If that is wrong, then the whole Jones-White Act is 
wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well; then we are certainly at a 
fundamental difference. The Senator disbelieves in any aid in 
the creation of an effective merchant marine. From that 
premise, I readily concede that his present purpose in offering 
the pending amendment is utterly sound, because the amend- 
ment which he has offered would accomplish, in nine cases out 
of ten, precisely the object which he frankly confesses, namely, 
to make the Jones-White Act absolutely innocuous and to nullify 
and negative its contribution to the creation of a useful Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Mr. President, just a word about the degree of American 
dependability which is involyed in the situation, The Post- 
master General Says: 


The United Fruit Co. has the only fully refrigerated fleet that I know 
of operating out of the United States ports. During the war it was 
immediately taken over in toto by the United States Government, as 
perhaps the most useful shipping agency that the United States had 
because its refrigerated ships enabled the War Department to transport 
supplies to France. And in the event of another national emergency, 
making it necessary to transport foodstuffs overseas, refrigerated ships 
would be an essential. 


In other words, here is the one and only refrigerated service 
which was available during the late war; here is one, at least, 
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of the few refrigerated services which are available to-day; it 
played completely the part of a patriot in 1918; but the Senator 
from Tennessee proposes to say that it shall never have another 
opportunity to serve as such patriot if he can prevent it. I 
submit that such action on the part of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee does not constitute a contribution to the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine. 

Why does not the Senator want the United Fruit Co. to build 
new ships under the Jones-White Act? Is it because the ships 
will not be built in American shipyards? No. Is it because the 
construction of those ships will not give employment to Ameri- 
can labor? No. Is it because those ships will not haye to be 
operated under the American seamen’s law? No. Is it because, 
in any phase or form or degree, those ships will be entirely 
anti-American or un-American in any emergency? No. Well, 
what is the reason? The reason is that this company operates 
some other ships somewhere else under some other flag. I 
again insist that the way to build up an American merchant 
marine is to invite those who operate under foreign flags to 
operate under our flag and not to build a stone wall against 
such attrition to our merchant marine. 

Mr. President, this, in a very brief summary, is the situation 
that confronted the Commerce Committee. The Postmaster 
General, who has the most active and reliable information of 
any administrator of the Government upon the subject, because 
it is his prime responsibility, emphatically advised against the 
proposal now submitted by the Senator from Tennessee in the 
form of an amendment to the act now on the statute books. 

The Commerce Committee was so impressed with the view- 
point which he submitted that I think it was practically unani- 
mous in believing that the pending proposal, far from being of 
the slightest assistance to the American merchant marine, far 
from offering any inducement to put another American ship 
upon the sea or another American flag upon a single vessel, 
would act precisely in the contrary way, and would represent 
a liability instead of an. asset for the American merchant 
marine, 

On this basis, Mr. President, I hope the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Tennessee will be rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to my mind it is very 
unfortunate that the Senator from Tennessee is raising this 
issue. Those of us who are interested in the American mer- 
chant marine have been much concerned for a great many years 
over the decline in our shipping. 

When the Great War came on the American people had on 
the high seas in interoceanic trade, only 15 vessels. Think of 
it! This great country had only 15 flags traversing the sea! 
As a result of the passage of the Jones-White Act, the provi- 
sion for the Government loans objected to so seriously by the 
Senator from Tennessee, and the provision for the mail subven- 
tions, we have gone on until now we have in process of building 
20 or 30 American ships. 

The Senator day before yesterday spoke at great length re- 
garding one American line—a line purchased from the Ship- 
ping Board, operated by American capital, exclusively an Ameri- 
can institution. It so happened that the president of that line 
was in the gallery when the Senator made his speech and his 
strictures upon the line; and the man was so distressed and dis- 
couraged that he came to my office and all but wept on my 
shoulder to think that having put every dollar he has into this 
enterprise, striving as a loyal American to build up an American 
line in the Mediterranean, a Senator should make such an attack 
upon him. I regret exceedingly that that should be the effect 
of the things that are being said here. 

We have now in process of building a great number of 
American ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heserr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator had been a private citizen, 
as this gentleman was who was sitting in the gallery, and heard 
objections to the Government's paying bim, for carrying little 
or no mail, the enormous sum of $700,000 a year for 10 years, 
does not the Senator think that in his own interest he would 
have objected too? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that if he were 
a Member of the Senate he would be a loyal American, and 
would be glad to have the American merchant marine devel- 
oped. We can not have an American merchant marine without 
competition with the methods which are used in Europe to 
build up their shipping. We know that when a Cunarder is 
built, a large proportion of the cost is not loaned to the Cunard 
Line; it is given by the British Government to the Cunard Line. 
That is a contribution on the part of the British Government. 
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Why? In order that that ship may become an auxiliary of the 
navy, and in time of war be used by the British Navy. 

The Senator from Tennessee has objected about the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, and has found fault with them, and 
has made the statement that even the American ships owned 
by that company will be commandeered by the British Govern- 
ment in time of war. That was the situation some years ago; 
but in 1928, when we had become ship-minded in this country, 
that contract with the British Board of Trade was changed. I 
want the Recorp to show that now no ship under the American 
flag—no ship except those which are British ships, earrying the 
British flag—can be so commandeered. That contract, may I 
say to my friend from Tennessee, was changed in 1928; so he 
is out of court as respects that particular matter. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, there has been no publica- 
tion of the change that I have ever seen, and I do not know of 
any change, I shall be glad if the Senator will show the 
change. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very happy to do so in due time. 
I think, if the Senator will take this volume of the hearings, he 
will be satisfied in that regard. 

I have here a list of American ships which are now building, 
the operation of which is made possible by the Jones-White Act, 
showing, as my friend from Tennessee will enlarge upon, a loan 
from the Government of $93,000,000 in toto, and yet representing 
an inyestment in these ships of at least twice that amount. I 
ask that the list of these steamship lines, together with the list 
of loans and the tonnage of the ships, be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 25, 1930] 


American Line Steamship Corporation, New York: Combination cargo 
and passenger vessel, 15,300 deadweight tons, 18 knots; S. S. Penn- 
sylvania; Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.; loan, $5,250,000 
(delivered). = 

American South African Line (Inc.), New York: Combination cargo 
and passenger vessel, 9,400 deadweight tons, 13 knots; total loan, 
$1,350,000 ; hull 116, Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (delivered). 

Grace Steamship Co., New York: Combination cargo and passenger 
vessel, 6,800 deadweight tons, 18 knots; total loan, $2,454,750 ; hull 387, 
New York Shipbuilding Co. (delivered). 

The Agwi Navigation Co., New York: Two combination cargo and 
passenger vessels, 5,700 deadweight tons, 18 knots; fotal loan, each 
vessel, $3,262,500; hulls 337 and 338, Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

Dollar Steamship Co., San Francisco: Two loans granted for two 
combination passenger and cargo vessels, 15,000 deadweight tons, 20 
knots; total loan, $10,575,000 for both vessels; hulls 339 and 340, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

Export Steamship Corporation, New York: Combination cargo and 
passenger vessels (four), 9,400 deadweight tons, 15 knots; total loan, 
$6,900,000 for four vessels, including hotel equipment; New York Ship- 
building Co. 

Oceanic Steamship Co., San Francisco: Two loans granted for two 
combination passenger and cargo vessels, 11,300 deadweight tons, 20 
knots; total loan, $11,770,000, both vessels; hulls 1,440 and 1,441, 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.). 

Coamo Steamship Corporation, New York: Loan for one combination 
passenger and freight vessel, 4,500 deadweight tons, 1544 knots; total 
loan, $1,896,000 ; hull 1,432, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.). 

Motor Tankship Corporation, Philadelphia: Five loans granted for 
five tankers; hulls 120, 122, 123, 124, and 131; 13,450 deadweight tons; 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. (two delivered). 

Tidewater Associated Transport Corporation, New York: Two loans 
granted for two tankers, 13,450 deadweight tons; Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co.; each tanker, $1,801,025. 

Motor Tankship Corporation, Philadelphia: Five loans for five tank- 
ers, 13,500 deadweight tons each, 11 knots; each loan, $1,265,625; 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

United States Lines (Inc.), New York: Two loans for two passenger 
and cargo vessels, approximately 20,000 gross tons, 20 knots; total 
loan, $15,750,000 for both vessels; New York Shipbuilding Co. 

United Fruit Co., Boston: Six loans for six vessels, 4,000 deadweight 
tons each, 18 knots; total loan, $15,412,500 for all six; three to be 
built by Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. and three by 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation (Ltd.). 

A number of these vessels already have been completed. Other loans 
are pending. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New York yield to me in order that I may suggest the absence of 
a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names. : 


Ashurst Glass McKellar Simmons 
Barkley Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Bingham Goff McNary Steck 

Black Goldsborough Metcalf Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Moses Stephens 
Borah Greene Norbeck Sullivan 
Bratton Hale Norris Swanson 
Brock Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Overman Thomas, Okla, 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Phipps Tydings 
Connally Hayden Pine Vandenberg 
Copeland ebert Pittman Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Cutting Howell Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Keyes # Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier La Follette Shipstead 

George McCulloch Shortridge 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been requested to announce that 
the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


KANAWHA RIVER BRIDGE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I report favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 9439) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Kanawha River between Henderson and Point Pleas- 
ant, W. Va. I submit a report thereon (No. 762). I call the 
bill to the attention of the junior Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill just reported by the 
Senator from Vermont. ` 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha River between a point 
in or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., and a point opposite thereto 
in or near the city of Point Pleasant, Mason County, W. Va., author- 
ized to be built by Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, by 
the act of Congress approved March 2, 1927, heretofore extended by 
acts of Congress approved March 14, 1928, and March 2, 1929, are 
hereby further extended one and three years, respectively, from March 
2, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly entitled “President Hibben Attacks Prohibi- 
tion—Declares that Eighteenth Amendment Can Not Be En- 
forced—The Danger of Nullification—The Peril to the Younger 
Generation—An Intolerable Situation.” 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN ATTACKS PROHIBITION—DECLARES THAT EIGHTEENTH 
AMENDMENT CAN NOT BE Exroncro— Tux DANGER OF NULLIFICATION— 
THE PERIL TO THE YOUNGER GENERATION—AN INTOLERABLE SITUATION 


At the annual dinner of the Daily Princetonian, held on May 8, Pres- 
ident Hibben in the course of his speech touched upon the question of 
prohibition. He spoke in part as follows: 

“T am aware that in touching upon this subject I shall lay myself 
open to criticism and misunderstanding, but I feel constrained, as a 
public duty, to express my views very frankly upon a problem which is 
a perplexing one and which has become a matter of grave concern for 
all. For some time I have been thoroughly convinced that the present 
social conditions, due to the lack of effective enforcement of the eigh- 
teenth amendment and the violation of the law both in letter and in 
spirit, are doing a great damage, particularly to the present generation 
of young men and women which you represent. In all of the articles 
which I haye read in support of the eighteenth amendment, and in most 
of the statements in favor of prohibition before the committee at Wash- 
ington, the economic advantage to the country has been unduly 
stressed. It should not be overlooked, however, that on the other hand 
there is the large number of young men and young women with whom 
the present social conditions and practices regarding drinking are work- 
ing a permanent damage in the undermining of the integrity of their 
moral stamina. i 


PROHIBITION HAS NOT BROUGHT TEMPERANCE 


“ Before the war and immediately afterwards the youth of that time 
were becoming more self-controlled, with a growing disposition toward 
temperance, if not toward total abstinence. With the probibition law 
there has been a very radical change. It is foolish to ignore it. I feel 
that college communities are not wholly to be blamed for this situation, 
for the young men and women to-day in college circles are reflecting 
merely what is going on in their own homes to a large extent and in 
their social environment quite outside of university centers. 

“When prohibition first came into effect it was urged—and I very 
strongly believed it at that time—that the younger generation would 
grow up without the external temptations due to the fact of seeing 
about them and becoming familiar with alcoholic beverages, and that 
therefore a new generation would be educated with such temptations 
reduced to a negligible minimum. Unfortunately, the contrary has 
taken place, and the temptations to drink are not only greater in num- 
ber but far more insidious and difficult to resist. Both women and 
men in many social circles are drinking to-day far more than formerly. 


AN IMPOSSIBLE TASK 


“I of course realize the fact that much has been gained in the 
elimination of the saloons of our country, but in their place has grown 
up a multitude of speak-easies and roadhouses. I have been slowly 
forced to admit that the task of Federal enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment has been an impossible one from the beginning. 


EFFECTIVE ENFORCEMENT NOT TO BR EXPECTED 


“ Owing to the tremendous extent of our country with its 120,000,000 
or more citizens and the inadequate Federal police control, anything 
like an effective enforcement of the eighteenth amendment can not 
reasonably be expected. Moreover, the States are not generally co- 
operating with their ‘concurrent powers’ provided in the eighteenth 
amendment. The States have transferred their normal responsibility to 
the Federal agents. The police in our great cities have done the same, 
and the latter regard the speak-easies and the night clubs as lying out- 
side the scope of their obligations. The business of the bootleggers is 
made possible by general bribery, the demoralizing effect of which is 
evident. Control of the manufacture, transportation, and distribution 
of liquor on a large scale is in the hands of the criminal classes, and 
there is very grave danger of our drifting indifferently toward the nulli- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment, and that would be a very deplor- 
able solution of the present problem. 

“In any situation conditions which are intolerable suggest the question 
as to whether these conditions can not be bettered; if they can not be 
bettered then something of a very radical nature must be done. I 
myself do not see how the present situation can either be allowed to 
continue, or that there is any prospect of an effective enforcement 
through Federal agencies which will do away with the present evils. 

“Any law to be adequately enforced must have the support of public 
opinion, and it is evident that this law has not the support of a very 
large number of the people of our country who are law-abiding, high- 
minded, useful citizens, and whose infiuence normally in the past and in 
the present is in support of the laws of the land. While I rigorously 
obey this law in my own home and elsewhere, I find myself among my 
friends and acquaintances in an absurdly small minority. Again and 
again at dinners, both private and public, I discover that I am almost 
alone in refusing cocktails, wines, and other alcoholic beverages. I 
claim no credit for this. I state this experience of mine merely to 
indicate that many of the group of law-abiding and law-supporting citi- 
zens do not support this law of prohibition. It is a sad commentary 
upon the present situation that many of the men who make the laws 
habitually break them in respect to their own drinking practices and 
habits, 

AN “INTOLERABLE” SITUATION 


“ Before the solution of any intolerable situation can be discussed or 
determined, it must be recognized that the situation is intolerable. 
Nothing is gained by denying the existence of facts or by closing our 
eyes so that we may not see them. 

“ I have been particularly interested in learning all that I could through 
observation and conversation concerning the results of the last 10 years 
of prohibition. During this time I have made three trips to the Pacific 
coast, three also into the Southern States, and quite extensive trips 
through the Middle West and the Atlantic and New England States. I 
have covered pretty well the whole territory of our country and have 
endeavored to keep my eyes open and to learn conditions from questions 
which I have put to those who know. The alleged economic advantages 
claimed for prohibition may exist, but when it comes to placing mass 
production at lesser cost, and the larger sales of radio outfits and auto- 
mobiles and other luxuries of life as an adequate compensation for the 
demoralization and deterioration of public and private morals, I wish to 
enter my very serious and emphatic protest.” 


LABORATORY FOR STUDY OF DEPENDENT AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago I introduced a 
Senate bill (S. 3956) to establish a laboratory for the study of 
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the criminal, dependent, and defective classes. Recently Dr. 
Arthur MacDonald, of Washington, D. C., has written a very 
interesting and sympathetic article on the purposes of the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article may be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Rrasoxs WHY THE LABORATORY BILL TO STUDY THE CRIMINAL, DE- 
PENDENT, AND DEFECTIVE CLASSES SHOULD BE ENACTED INTO LAW 
(S. 3956; H. R. 10655) 


By Dr. Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D, C. 


1. This bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator McNary and in 
the House by Representatives DYER, CHRISTOPHERSON, and LAGUARDIA. 
Its main purpose is to study the causes of crime especially ; also pauper- 
ism, defectiveness, degeneracy, and other forms of abnormality, with 
a view to lessening or preventing them. It is assumed that every 
citizen is interested in the purpose of such a Dill. 

In addition to this general scope of the bill there are some other 
direct ends which the bill is expected to accomplish: 

2. To find whether or not there are any physical and mental charac- 
teristics that distinguish abnormal children from other children. Such 
knowledge would make it possible to protect children in advance and 
lessen the danger of contamination from abnormal children. 

8. Exhaustive study of single typical criminals, which represent a 
large number, will give definite knowledge as to just how men come. 
to go wrong and to what extent their surroundings influence them as 
compared with their inward natures. This would make possible a 
rational application of remedies for these evils and lead to better prison 
discipline, 

4. More exact knowledge of the abnormal classes will enable us to 
manage them better in institutions. Such studies will bring men of 
better education and training in control of the institutions and increase 
interest in the professional study of these classes, which was one of the 
reasons the American Bar Association indorsed the measure. 

5. Proper and full statistics of the abnormal classes will alone justify 
this bill. 

6. To summarize and combine results already gathered by State 
and Federal institutions and governments, encouraging uniformity of 
method in collecting data, and making such data useful generally to all 
States. 

7. To lessen the enormous expense to governments of the abnormal 
classes by study of the causes of the evils that involve such expense 

8. As stated, abnormal personalities cost the United States at least 
$1,000,000,000 annually. But crime alone may cost as much; thus 
pyromaniacs (seldom caught) destroy many lives and millions of dollars’ 
worth of property. There are also about 10,000 homicides a year, and 
many more cases of assault and malicious mischief in our country. Can 
we tell the money value of time, life, and labor lost and expenses in- 
curred by each of these crimes? Can we estimate the expenditures for 
objects, due to crime, such as locks, bars, bolts, safes, vaults, burglar 
alarms, representing great industries and involving millions of dollars 
outlay? But more serious still, can anyone measure the mental suffer- 
ing, agony, ruined lives, broken homes and hearts, desolation and 
despair caused by abnormals? Crime alone, fights against not only 
property, but law, government, and civilization itself. 

9. To attack crime at its roots. The Government is to invest 
$100,000 to combat against $1,000,000,000, the annual cost of crime. 
The bill is put directly under the President, where high-class specialists 
will have much more freedom than under Cabinet officers more or less 
political and with little or no scientific training. Freedom is necessary 
for specialists, who, however, should be held responsible for results, 

10. One general purpose of the laboratory is to determine more defi- 
nitely the border line between the normal and abnormal. To study 
abnormal man, we must investigate normal man in order to have a 
standard for comparison. 

11. It is not so important to know that crime and other abnormali- 
ties increase or decrease in this or that year; but it is important to 
know why there should be so much crime and abnormality as there is. 
Why should 5 per cent of citizens cause so much expense and trouble 
to 95 per cent? These troublesome few might be greatly reduced if 
they were studied personally and in connection with their environment, 
as has been done with animals. 

12. But it may be asked as to the “ practical” value of such studies? 
All facts about human beings, though not immediately available, are 
important; for any fact may be necessary to establish a new truth in 
connection with other facts discovered later; the history of science 
has shown this many times.. To question the value of a fact because it 
is not immediately useful is not only against science but assumes what 
might be called mythological omnisclence. 

13. To separate criminals by nature (minority) from criminals by 
environment, at present they are put together, which is as unfortunate 
as if smallpox cases in a hospital were placed among the other 
patients. i 

14. Thus, criminals by nature give new points to criminals by en- 
vironment, so that penal institutions have been called schools for crime, 
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15. To distinguish between these classes of criminals requires not 
one but a number of experts as in section 3 of the bill which reads: 
“ For the aid of the director there shall be appointed one anthropologist, 
one criminologist, one psychologist, one alienist, one neurologist,” etc. 

16. In reformatories first offenders are treated differently from the 
others, but not a few of these are criminals by nature, and should be 
distinguished at the outset, which requires several specialists as indi- 
cated above. For it needs only a few such first offenders to contaminate 
them all. 

17. It is doubtful whether any criminal dangerous to life or property 
should be let out at all, for it is estimated that ex-convicts commit 
more than half the crime. It would seem better to confine them and 
make them work than to allow them their freedom, treating them some- 
what as we do the insane. The bill will study just such questions, 
but by scientific methods. Such a bill is a foundation for all criminologi- 
cal work. 

18. When a physician treats a patient he studies the patient thor- 
oughly, but when a criminal is dealt with he is seldom or ever studied 
thoroughly. Such in general has been the unscientific treatment of 
criminals. It is due time that the criminal himself should be studied 
by rigid scientific methods, if we are ever to know the main and vari- 
ous causes of crime, the amount due to criminal nature, and the amount 
due to environment. 

19. The bill has been indorsed by the leading medical and legal or- 
ganizations of our country, including the American Bar and American 
Medical Associations, not to mention the International Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology of Europe. The bill was also reported three 
times favorably by the Judiciary Committees of Congress, but failed of 
passage through delay. 

20. With such previous indorsement, especially of three Judiciary 
Committees, one of the Senate and two of the House, the Dill is enti- 
tled to first consideration, and every effort should be made as soon as 
possible toward enacting it into law. 


NORMAL MAN STUDIED BEST IN PRISON 


In most institutions there is a sameness of environment especially 
in reformatories and prisons where the inmates rise, exercise, eat, rest, 
and sleep regularly and usually at the same times, making the environ- 
ment practically the same; this constitutes good laboratory conditions 
for scientific study which would be almost impossible outside in the 
community. Differences between the inmates of institutions therefore 
will depend mainly upon their inward natures rather than upon their 
environment. Moreover, it is estimated that about three-fourths of 
inmates in reformatories and about two-thirds of inmates in prisons are 
normal, their previous environment having been abnormal. The nor- 
mal ones can be segregated from the abnormal ones, although there 
will always be a few difficult border-line cases, as in insanity, to de- 
termine. Thus reformatories and prisons can serve as humanitarian 
laboratories for the study of normal man and these results will apply 
therefore to man in general. 

Since the inmates are cared for at Government expense in penal 
institutions and since such research is directly for their benefit scien- 
tific study in our institutions should always be encouraged. When the 
environment is sufficiently abnormal to account for a crime it is not 
necessary to attribute the crime to inward nature, though such nature 
at the same time may contribute a little, since all men seem to have à 
dormant criminal element in them, yet not sufficient to show itself 
except when environment is so bad as to provoke it. 

Thus as a by-product, which is sometimes more important than the 
product itself, scientific study in our institutions for the abnormal may 
discover truths of the greatest value to all mankind. 


SCHEDULE FOR ANTHROPOLOGY OF MODERN CIVILIZED MAN 


Without measurements no study can attain the status and dignity of 
a science. The author has applied the schedule below (with additional 
measurements) to inmates of reformatories and prisons. After spending 
some two years in such institutions here and abroad and visiting and 
measuring the inmates in their cells, the results were published in two 
works, one entitled“ Criminology ” and the other Le Criminel Type.” 
The superintendent or warden was usually asked to name those erimi- 
nals who had acted in their crimes with the least provocation, as in 
murder, robbery, theft, and meanness. 

“Criminal anthropology is the proper term for such work, and the 
emphasis should be on “ anthropology,” since the majority of criminals 
are normal, their environment being abnormal. That is, their crimes 
are due more, and often much more, to their environment than to 
their natures or characters; strictly speaking, they are not criminals, 
though so called. Thus criminal anthropology is popularly called 
“criminology,” showing a tendency to exaggerate the evil nature of 
man. 

A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION * 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I rise to make a few observa- 
tions concerning a bill now pending in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the Senate (S. 1586) to create a department 
of education with a secretary of education in the President’s 
Cabinet. Approximately 5,000,000 citizens from all over the 
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United States have petitioned Congress in the past two years to 
pass this measure. 

I have received in my office petitions signed by more than 
100,000 supporters of the so-called Capper-Robsion bill. Typical 
among them are petitions signed by some 60,000 citizens of 
California, for instance, secured by about 3,000 volunteer work- 
ers from one branch of one fraternal organization. These 
petitions comprehend men and women from every walk of life 
and are typical of a great number of similar petitions that have 
been coming to the offices of Senator Ronsion and myself, as 
well as to the offices of other Senators and Congressmen for 
the past several months. It is much to be doubted if any ques- 
tion before our people has attracted greater attention, and there 
is no apparent abatement of interest in it. 

In spite of this great display of interest on the part of mil- 
lions of people in the proposed legislation, the bill has remained 
in the committees of both the House and Senate, apparently 
without serious attention from the committees. I do not believe 
that Congress can afford to ignore the pleas of the people for 
the enactment of this legislation. It probably is too late now 
to get action on the bill at this session, but I desire to give 
notice now that when Congress reconvenes in the next session 
I shall insist that the bill be taken up at once and receive 
serious consideration at the hands of the committees and the 
Congress to which I believe its importance entitles it. 

Mr. President, an examination of this bill will reveal that 
its purpose is to create an agency through which the Federal 
Government may conduct and may serve as a clearing house 
for fact-finding investigations relating to the education of our 
youth. 

Fifty years from now it will be incomprehensible to the in- 
telligent citizen that as late as 1930 we were Satisfied to let 
opinion and guesswork be the principal guides as to how we 
should educate our youth, A half century from now facts and 
scientific knowledge will play a rôle in the education of chil- 
dren comparable to that which they now play in such funda- 
mental national interests as commerce and agriculture. 

It is true that many exhibit little enthusiasm for the use of 
the results of research in educating our children. But this atti- 
tude is not a new one. Indifference and even opposition have 
greeted every proposal that some important field of human work 
should displace guesswork and opinion by facts and tested 
knowledge as a guide to practice. Fifty years ago the typical 
business man and farmer felt little enthusiasm for the sugges- 
tion that their respective industries could be benefited by 
using facts rather than guesswork as guides to progress. It is 
now incomprehensible to us that as recently as 50 years ago 
there should have been serious opposition to the idea that re- 
search had something to contribute to commercial and agri- 
cultural advance. 

It was not until after 1870 that any American manufacturer 
considered it worth while to employ a chemist to analyze the 
ore and other materials that entered into the making of pig 
iron. Andrew Carnegie was one of the first to profit from the 
application of chemical research to the manufacture of steel. 
He did not need a second lesson when he discovered that some 
of the cheapest ores were the highest in iron content. 

But once the idea permeated the minds of our industrial 
leaders that facts and scientific knowledge could be used in 
industry, the death warrant was signed for establishments con- 
tent to let rule-of-thumb hunches and guesswork show them 
the way. Wasted materials, seconds, rejects, dissatisfied 
customers, these specters soon hover over the graves of in- 
dustries which fail to worship at the shrine of scientific 
research. 

To-day, Mr. President, the richest assets of some of our 
largest corporations are not their physical properties, but the 
discoveries made in their research laboratories. These discov- 
eries, protected in the form of patents, are the very basis of 
industries already flourishing or those which will be developed 
in the future. The fact that an industrial concern maintains a 
research organization makes it a preferred risk among brokers 
advising clients as to the purchase of stocks or among bankers 
concerned with the granting of credit. It is recognized by such 
experts that an industrial concern can not successfully compete 
in this day and age unless it maintains facilities to supply it 
with the facts and discoveries which are the same material of 
industrial progress. 

Through research, expert chemists, physicists, and engineers 
have established in the short space of 15 years an American 
chemical industry which is of such magnitude, both as to quan- 
tity and quality of product, that it is the marvel of European 
competitors. We took a leaf from Germany’s book of experi- 
ence, with the result that we are now practically independent 
of the rest of the world in this field as compared with the situa- 
tion before the war when we depended upon European supplies. 
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Mr. President, it has been estimated that more than 
$200,000,000 a year are being expended in various forms of com- 
mercial fact finding and research. The National Research 
Council recently published a directory of 1,000 industrial re- 
search laboratories in the United States, These laboratories 
vary all the way from such an organization as the Bell Tele- 
phone laboratories, with its staff of 2,000 full-time research 
workers, to firms employing a single investigator. The scope 
of these research efforts has broadened until they touch every 
phase of industry. 

In an organization such as the Ford automobile plant nothing 
is too small to receive attention. Research has extended far 
beyond the materials of production themselves. It touches 
potential markets, existing and prospective uses, and suggests 
future trends and studies both foreign and domestic customers. 
It is estimated that the automobile industry spends more than 
$75,000,000 a year for research. 

Throughout the Nation industries are replacing the old em- 
pirical rule of thumb methods with exact and scientific proce- 
dures. Improved production methods, the elimination of waste, 
scientific management, advertising efficiency, better methods of 
distribution—these are some of the outcomes of research, They 
have made American industries formidable competitors in world 
markets, 

That facts and exact knowledge, rather than guesses and 
hunches, are becoming the guides of industry is made clear by a 
recent survey of the National Research Council. Hight hundred 
leading American manufacturers were questioned as to the dol- 
lars and cents value of industrial research. Sixty-eight per cent 
of those questioned maintain laboratories. Only 3 out of the 
800 were of the opinion that research in industry does not pay. 

Nor are we content to leave fact finding and research as it 
affects industry wholly to private initiative. Not 2 miles from 
where I now stand there is rising a stately structure, costing 
$17,500,000 of publie money, which is to house the Department 
of Commerce. Through this great clearing house of trade in- 
formation the business men of the Nation are furnished with 
the facts essential to the efficient operation of their plants and 
are stimulated to adopt cooperative practices which are neces- 
sary to successful competition at home and abroad. We spend 
$2,000,000 a year on the Bureau of Standards. The savings to 
the American people which have resulted from the experiments 
of the laboratories of this great bureau are hard to estimate, but 
some idea of their importance may be gained from the fact that 
nine great industries reported that annual savings of nearly 
$800,000,000 had resulted from the activities in standardizatiou 
and simplification of industrial products. 

And so, Mr. President, we may say that research has gradu- 
ated from a thing of pure science and abstract reasoning into a 
full partnership with practical industry. Not only has private 
industry recognized the value of research, but the American 
people as a whole have developed and supported in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce one of the most complete, varied, and prolific 
organizations for fact finding and research which exists in the 
world. 

Mr. President, a similar story may be told concerning agricul- 
ture, In terms of value of product, this is our second most 
important industry. Agriculture has only in recent decades 
begun to shake itself loose from the incubus of superstition, 
guesswork, and rule-of-thumb procedure which stifled its prog- 
ress for centuries. A competent authority recently stated that 
there was practically no improvement in the agricultural prac- 
tices of western Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. During all these cen- 
turies there was hardly a suggestion of what has since been 
done to increase the productivity of food plants through breed- 
ing and selection, to stimulate the soil by fertilization and bet- 
ter handling, to control plants and animal diseases, and to 
increase man’s agricultural productiveness in a thousand ways. 
The barren centuries of agricultural stagnation offer a striking 
background against which to view recent advances in this field. 

The nineteenth century ushered in the beginning of scientific 
research as applied to agriculture. Agricultural chemistry gave 
us new conceptions of the life of the plant and its relation to 
the earth. The agricultural experiment station came in, with 
the result that the whole attitude of the industry has been 
changed. 

We take as a matter of course to-day that every phase of our 
agricultural economy shall lean on research. There is not an 
important agricultural activity in the Nation which could exist 
in its present form if it were not for the facts and knowledge 
which scientific research has revealed. The various plant pests 
and animal diseases would wreak irreparable damage if re- 
search did not show us how to eradicate, or, at least, to control, 
these scourges. But for the research which made possible the 


steel and other materials which compose our agricultural imple- | 
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ments, our farmers would plow with crooked sticks and harvest 
with the flail. 

The scope of agricultural research has continually broadened. 
At first largely limited to problems of the control of plant and 
animal disease, of the maintenance and increase of soil fertil- 
ity, and of the breeding of plants and animals, it was later 
enlarged to include studies in farm management, distribution 
and marketing of farm commodities, the purchase of farm com- 
modities, and the manufacture of agricultural products. Still 
later the Purnell Act made specific provision for the widening 
of the scope of research to include studies in rural sociology 
and agricultural economics which directly affect the welfare 
of the people engaged in farming. 

The Federal and State Governments now spend millions an- 
nually for agricultural research and consider it a good in- 
vestment. 

The victories of facts and tested knowledge in the fields of 
manufacturing and agricultural industry are not isolated ex- 
amples. The results of scientific research in the field of medi- 
cine are too well known to need recounting. Many diseases and 
scourges which once made human existence a gamble and 
snuffed out the lives of millions, and still do in nations where 
superstition rather than science is the guide, have either ceased 
to exist or have been brought under control. Hach day brings 
new discoveries which give man greater mastery over his 
physical welfare. 

Likewise there is no need to catalogue the victories of scien- 
tific knowledge in the fields of transportation and communica- 
tion. It is commonplace to-day that one can travel from New 
York to San Francisco much more quickly and far more com- 
fortably than Thomas Jefferson could trayel from Philadelphia 
to Washington. A hundred years ago man’s range of quick 
communication was limited to the carrying power of his voice. 
Since that time research has created means of communication 
whereby it would be possible for one man to talk to every human 
being on the earth at the same instant. 

Mr. President, every one of these great national interests— 
manufacturing, agriculture, medicine, transportation, communi- 
eation—at one time depended upon guesswork, individual 
opinion, and even prejudice or superstition for its progress. So 
long as this situation continued their advance was exceedingly 
slow and uncertain. Just as soon as they took the wheel from 
the hands of false pilots and placed their reliance in facts and 
tested knowledge a new day arrived, Within a century they 
have made more progress than in all previous history. 

Scientific research has remade every field of human activity 
to which it has been applied. And yet it is a strange fact that 
efforts to place any field of human endeavor on a scientific 
basis are met with skepticism, doubt, discouragement, and even 
opposition. Fifty years ago the typical practical business man 
and farmer offered little encouragement for those who thought 
industrial and agricultural methods and production could be 
improved by an application of scientific research to these fields, 
To-day no intelligent man will deny that tremendous advance 
has come to both commerce and agriculture from just such 
an application. 

And so, Mr. President, in urging that proper facilities should 
be provided for fact-finding and research in education, I realize 
that as in the past some will be hostile. But I would ask them 
to consider two truths. First, facts and tested experience have 
successfully replaced guesswork and individual opinion as a 
guide to procedure in other great national undertakings with 
great benefit. Is it not reasonable to ask whether our schools 
might not similarly profit? Second, is this not a very reason- 
able hope when we realize that a promising start has already 
been made toward making the education of children a scientific 
rather than a trial-and-error procedure? In fact, if the research 
facilities are provided, we are destined to witness an advance 
in the field of education comparable to that which has been 
made by commerce, agriculture, and other important national 
interests. Let us spend a little more time on this last point. 

Since 1900 the whole attitude of the teaching profession has 
changed toward the use of research results in school practice. 
Hostility has been replaced by general acceptance. Last sum- 
mer more than 270,287 teachers enrolled in college and uni- 
yersity summer schools in order that they might obtain the 
knowledge whereby to make their schoolroom procedure more 
scientific. The National Education Association, the largest pro- 
fessional organization of education and supported by the annual 
membership dues of some 200,000 teachers, now appropriates 
$100,000 a year, nearly one-fifth of its total income, for the sup- 
port of educational research. Colleges and universities in 
every part of the Nation have established departments and 
schools of education, one of the functions of which is to dis- 
cover the facts which will make the teacher’s work less a 
matter of guesswork and more a matter of scientific procedure. 
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Mr. President, promising progress has already been made in 
creating the body of facts and tested knowledge which is the 
foundation upon which intelligent practice in any occupation 
must be built. Let us give a few illustrations. 

At one time when a community wished to erect a school build- 
ing the procedure was often something like this: Some swampy 
or otherwise undesirable piece of land, already rejected as a 
suitable site for a residence, factory, or other structure, would 
be selected. Little attention was given to the proper location of 
school sites within the community. The trend of growth in the 
community was hazily considered if at all. The site was as 
likely to be in a section of the community in which the school 
population was decreasing as in one in which it was increasing. 
The danger of traffic to children going to and from school, and 
its interference with classroom work was given little considera- 
tion. 

On this property would be erected a boxlike structure. Safety 
as it concerned fire hazard to children had little attention. The 
windows were punched into the walls at regular intervals with 
no consideration of the lighting results and the consequent effect 
on children’s eyes. Awful monuments to the trial and error 
procedure in school-building construction still exist in most com- 
munities. In fact, in some communities they are still being 
erected. 

But a better procedure is being evolved. Facts rather than 
guesses are already being used in many cities in selecting school 
sites and in designing school buildings. The location is carefully 
studied as to its relation to other schools, The trend of school 
population over a period of years is carefully measured. The 
location of the site is studied as to its accessibility to the chil- 
dren who are to attend the school. The amount of interference 
from traffic noises and other undesirable factors is appraised. 

Upon the site which meets as many of these tests as possible 
is erected a building carefully planned with reference to the 
various educational activities which go on, in, and about a 
school. The placement of windows is such that children’s eyes 
are protected from harmful glare as far as possible. The matter 
of fire hazard as it relates to materials of construction is con- 
sidered. Sanitation and health are matters of first importance. 

In short, we are on the threshold of a period when the old 
hit-or-miss methods of erecting school plants are passing out. 
Selfish interest, individual whim or opinion, and ignorance are 
being eliminated. In their place is being developed a scientific 
procedure of school-plant planning. This procedure seeks to 
make the money voted for schools go the greatest possible dis- 
tance in providing a community with school plants which meet 
the various tests of safety, health, utility, and beauty. Facts 
and knowledge which are the outgrowth of research in many 
fields are brought to bear so that this may be accomplished. 

This is but one and perhaps one of the least important phases 
of educating children which are being studied with the open 
mind. Intelligent educators quite generally recognized that a 
tremendous amount of waste goes on because of the use of in- 
effective and even harmful methods of teaching. Enough prog- 
ress has already been made in setting up scientific, controlled 
experiments which test the outcome of various teaching meth- 
ods to encourage us to believe that the time will come when the 
teacher will not have to depend wholly upon his own guesses 
as to what teaching methods are likely to get the best results in 
communicating knowledge and proper attitudes to the children 
of his class. 

Mr. President, no one knows how much of children’s time is 
wasted in taking courses which have little to recommend them 
except that they have been taught in the past. The movement 
to bring more intelligence into the selection of the material 
which shall be taught in the classroom, and to so modify it that 
it will bring the best results with children of varying needs and 
capacities, has only just begun. This work promises the even- 
tual elimination of one of the major sources of waste in present- 
day schools, These are but illustrations of educational problems 
whose solution awaits the magic touch of research. That re- 
search will solve these problems, just as it has in other fields is 
no longer an open question. In the comparatively short period 
since 1900 sufficient progress has been made in applying the 
scientific method to educational problems to indicate that the 
solution of educational problems lies in this direction. 

Just as fact finding and research have vastly modified com- 
merce, agriculture, and many other important activities, so it is 
beginning to come in to modify the procedure of the school. 
Each succeeding year of the twentieth century will see a reduc- 
tion in the amount of guesswork, individual opinion, and preju- 
dice, which is used in determining the procedure of our schools, 
and an increase in the amount of facts, pooled judgment, and 
tested experience. 

Mr. President, the creation of a science of educating children 
will not come all at once. The education of a child is a most 
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complicated process. It is a far more difficult matter to 
assemble and apply the knowledge essential to the refinement of 
iron ore into steel, or to eradication of wheat rust. But when 
one views the progress which has been made since 1900, it can 
not be doubted that a science of education can be created and 
that the time will come when teachers will be less and less 
guided by whim and guesswork and more and more by scientific 
facts and tested experience. Every field of activity which has 
come under the influence of the scientific method has been 
vitally influenced. Why should we doubt that the education of 
our children can not be made scientific? 

If we accept the conclusion, therefore, that factual material 
is more and more to be the guide for school practice, the next 
question is, Who is to collect these facts, to interpret their sig- 
nificance, and to disseminate them widely throughout the 
Nation? 

Mr. President, educational research is at present being con- 
ducted by a variety of agencies. Some local school systems 
and a number of State departments of education have created 
bureaus of educational research. These bureaus are doing some- 
thing, but they are seldom adequately supported and usually are 
concerned more with the administration of education along tra- 
ditional lines than in discovering new facts. Professors in some 
of our colleges and universities are conducting research which is 
significant for educational advance. The National Education 
Association and several State education associations have estab- 
lished research divisions. The educational foundations created 
by the wills of rich men have appropriated considerable sums for 
educational research. Some work is already being done by the 
Federal Government. 

All of these activities need to be continued and extended. We 
are spending but a small fraction of what might be profitably 
expended to discover ways of making our schools more effective. 

But the greatest need to-day as it concerns educational re- 
search is for agencies capable of conducting studies of national 
scope. Many of the fundamental problems now confronted by 
our schools can not be solved by local research bureaus, and it 
would be wasteful for them to attempt it, no matter how ade- 
quate their support might be. Nor are the research facilities 
of our great universities and private foundations adequate to 
the solution of the problems. Even if they could properly 
finance all educational research, it would be a mistake to let 
them do it. 

It is no depreciation of the splendid work which has been 
financed by our private educational foundations to say that we 
should not leave the entire control of our educational research in 
private hands. The education of our children is a matter of 
prepotent public importance. We can not safely leave to minor- 
ity groups the sole responsibility for the research which in the 
future will furnish guidance as to what should be done in the 
schools. 

Let the universities and the private foundations continue their 
work. Let the National Education Association develop its re- 
search activities. But let us at the same time build up adequate 
facilities for the study and investigation of educational prob- 
lems of national significance under public auspices, 

The best guaranty that we can have that educational deyelop- 
ment in the future will be guided by unbiased research is to have 
a variety of agencies conducting the studies which are to guide 
this development. If all the cards are on the table, local school 
officials can be expected to make the selection and to take proper 
action in managing the schools, 

As a matter of sound public policy, I propose that adequate 
facilities for educational research, under public control and 
publicly financed, should be developed. Publicly controlled edu- 
cational research would supplement the activities of privately 
financed ventures in this field, and would guard against the 
dangers which might arise by placing the fountains of educa- 
tional information wholly in the hands of privately controlled 
agencies. 

Granting, then, that educational facts and tested knowledge 
are to play a major rôle in the development of the public schools 
of the future, and that sound public policy demands that pub- 
licly controlled agencies should substantially contribute to the 
assembling of these facts and this knowledge, the next question 
is, What form should the publicly controlled research agency 
take? 

Mr. President, I propose that a Federal department of edu- 
cation can best accomplish what needs to be done. I do not 
suggest that a Federal department of education would do 
everything. State and local communities should, as at present, 
continue to maintain educational research bureaus. But the 
State and local agencies fail conspicuously when they attempt 
to act as a national clearing house of the results of educational 
research throughout the Nation. Nor are local agencies able 
to command the resources or the prestige essential to the con- 
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duct of nation-wide educational investigations such as are neces- 
sury from time to time. These can most successfully be con- 
ducted by a national agency such as a department of education. 

I am aware of the fact, Mr. President, that certain voices 
have been raised against the creation of a department of edu- 
cation. We are told that the small Office of Education, until 
recently called the Bureau of Education, is enough to discharge 
the Federal Government’s obligation to education. To these 
people I would point out that the Bureau of Education has 
never been able to secure more than a mere pittance, a few 
hundred thousand dollars in any one year, for the conduct of 
educational investigation. This office is a minor diyision of 
the Department of the Interior. It can not be expected to 
secure the facilities which are essential to the adequate dis- 
charge of the Nation’s obligation in the field of educational 
research. 

Mr. President, when we decided that industry needed the 
help of the Federal Government in securing facts and conduct- 
ing research we established the Department of Commerce. We 
did this in spite of the fact that business is able to spend 
hundreds of millions on its own initiative for industrial re- 
search. The establishment of the Department of Commerce has 
proved to be a wise investment. Would not a similar invest- 
ment in an agency to furnish the Nation’s million teachers, and 
25,000,000 children, with the service and research essential to 
effective school operation be even a wiser investment? 

When we decided to offer agriculture the help of the National 
Government in solving its problems we established a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No one who knows the facts will doubt 
that the farmer would be in a far sorrier plight than he is 
to-day if, in addition to #is other troubles, he was ignorant of 
the facts which have been discovered concerning soil fertiliza- 
tion, pest control and eradication, and animal disease. Imagine 
what would have happened during the past 50 years, as it 
affects agriculture, if all research efforts had been left to the 
individual farmer or even to the individual State. Federal 
leadership was essential to the conduct of the fundamental 
agriculture research necessary to the solution of the farmers’ 
problem. And so we established a Department of Agriculture. 

Now, Mr. President, a similar need has arisen concerning 
another great national interest—the education of our children. 
We need a department of education in order that the thousands 
of local and State school systems may have the service they 
crave, A department of education is needed to conduct the 
great national investigations of education which are essential 
if the schools are to keep up with the rapid advance being made 
by other phases of our life. We need a department of educa- 
tion in which may be coordinated the various educational ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government—both those already in exist- 
ence and those to be created in the future. We need a depart- 
ment of education to coordinate the educational research 
activities of agencies scattered throughout the Nation. No 
agency can be expected to be as unbiased in doing this as one 
which is publicly supported. 

These great functions can not be performed by a minor bureau 
submerged in a great Government department, no matter how 
well-intentioned the employees of that bureau may be, nor how 
cordial toward education an occasional Secretary of that de- 
partment may be. 

Mr. President, I know that some, from ignorance or for other 
reasons, have sought to throw dust in our eyes. They maintain 
that the creation of a department of education for the conduct 
of educational research means Federal control of the schools. 
Did the farmer come under the control of the Federal Govern- 
meut when the Department of Agriculture was created? 

Those who conjure up the bogey of Federal control forget 
that the most terrible control—a control which can stifle the 
development of any great human activity—is the control of 
ignorance, the control of individual guesswork, opinion, and 
prejudice. It is only the informed man who is free. Is it of any 
advantage to a farmer to be so free from the Federal Govern- 
ment that he knows nothing about soil fertilization or plaut or 
animal disease? Does it make the isolated teacher in the local 
school district free to keep her ignorant of scientific laws which 
would make her work in the classroom more effective? Or 
would she really be free if the Federal Government gathered 
together the results of educational research and placed them 
within her reach? 

I am not afraid, Mr. President, of the control which may 
come from the wide diffusion of knowledge on any subject. 
Knowledge does not result in control, it results in intelligent 
freedom. The creation of a department of education for re- 
search in education would not control local schools or local 
teachers. It would supply them with the facts and tested 
knowledge so that they would be intelligently free. 
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Mr. President, the program proposed in this bill, S. 1586, 
will coordinate the educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These are now spread through four departments and 
six Independent agencies, with no general directing head. 

It will conduct investigations on all educational matters, 
such as rural education, elementary education, secondary educa- 
tion, higher education, professional education, physical educa- 
tion—including health and recreation—specialized education, 
training of teachers, immigrant education, adult education, and 
other phases of the subject. It will study schoolhouse construc- 
tion and equipment and furnish the benefit of its research to- 
public schools throughout the land. It will investigate school 
accounting systems and administration for the sake of improve- 
ment and efficiency. It will inquire into the training require- 
ments of various businesses, professions, trades, and crafts in 
connection with courses of study in the public schools. It will 
aid in equalizing school advantages throughout the country. 

These are the things that the proposed department will not 
and can not do; 

It will not take one iota of school control from the munici- 
pality or the State. In all matters of administration the State, 
not the Federal Government, will remain supreme. There will 
be no attempt to impose the customs or practices of the North 
upon the South, the East upon the West, or vice versa, in any 
school questions, 

It will not and can not interfere with private and parochial 
schools. 

It will not plunge our schools into politics. 

It will not attempt to standardize education. 

It will not tend to increase the cost of education but rather 
to lessen the expense to the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, from the foundation of our Government its 
leaders have recognized the importance of public education as a 
training for citizenship, and as essential to our existence as a 
happy and prosperous people. 

We may draw from the utterances of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison their firm conviction that 
11 85 education is a national necessity and a national responsi- 

ty. 

President Coolidge, in his message to Congress in 1925, cited 
the appalling figures of illiteracy as a compelling reason for 
this Federal assistance. He said further: 


I do not favor the making of appropriations from the National Treas- 
ury to be expended directly on local education, but I do consider it a 
fundamental requirement of national activity which is worthy of a 
separate department and a place in the Cabinet. 


President Coolidge mentioned illiteracy. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that in this country of ours, with its innumerable oppor- 
tunities, there are 5,000,000 children of school age, over 10 years 
old, who can neither read nor write. 

Now, the department of public education can not take these 
5,000,000 youngsters and say, “ We command you to be educated 
or suffer the consequences.” But by intelligent guidance of our 
schools, by assisting localities to expand their educational work 
the department can be a mighty force in reducing this shocking 
total. 

Our children—all of them, regardless of race, creed, or sta- 
tion in life—are surely entitled to the Federal Government’s 
attention and assistance in education. 

Two score great American organizations, including the Na- 
tional Education Association, are supporting this bill. But it 
should be supported by every patriotic man and woman in the 
country. The necessity for the creation of this department 
should be made known to everyone. 

I am confident that when all the people know the facts about 
the bill Congress will meet the public demand, enact it into law, 
and give to the people the benefits they are now denied. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a quotation from the Secretary 
of the Interior in regard to the subject about which the Senator 
from Kansas has addressed the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The work of the advisory committee on education is one of the 
most important with which the Office of Education is currently asso- 
ciated, This advisory committee is made up of a number of the most 
prominent educators of the United States. Its work will be to make 
an exhaustive and authoritative study of the activities of the Federal 
Government in the field of education. It is made up of men of . 
experience and individuality, and nearly every school of thought regard- 
ing this problem is represented. Its work should be of the greatest 
importance in shaping the future trend of the Office of Education and 
in forming a basis for recommendations to Congress. The cooperation 
of those invited to serve on this committee has been gratifying. 
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Independently, a nation-wide survey of secondary education is now 
in progress under a 3-year appropriation program. The results of this 
survey will be of great value in presenting to the country the facts of 
this phase of education. 

Local government in education is, in my opinion, the keystone of 
proper training for citizenship by universal public education. A unique 
distribution of the taxing power, so that the majority of the taxes have 
been raised and spent in the local districts and States and only a 
modest percentage outside of those for war and its after effects has 
come from the Washington Government, has permitted a wide range of 
development in the publie schools. There have, fortunately, been no 
national universities. State universities developed after a prolonged 
period of privately operated and later privately endowed institutions 
of higher learning. These private institutions have provided a constant 
stimulation for State institutions of equal rank. The hand of central- 
ized government has been largely kept off the school-teacher and the 
schoolroom. In some areas absence of a proper sense of self-government, 
financial disability, and a lack of organizing power have provided some 
dark spots. A suggestion has been frequently made that a national 
mechanism should be set up to bring these dark spots up to the average 
level of the country. Correction of abuses is a poor method of admin- 
istration. There is a distinct menace in the centralization in the Na- 
tional Government of any large educational scheme, Abnormal power to 
standardize and crystallize education which would accompany financial 
power would be more damaging to local aspiration and local self-respect 
and to State government and State self-respect than any assistance 
that might come from the funds. We can not rise higher than our 
source. That source in government with us is local. There is a dis- 
tinct place for research and the dissemination of information in the 
administrative side of education in the National Government, but it 
should not.be recognized as an administrative position with large funds 
at its disposal. A department of education similar to the other depart- 
ments of the Government is not required. An adequate position for 
education within a department and with sufficient financial support for 
its research, survey, and other work is all that is needed. That is the 
aim of the newly reorganized Office of Education and that will be its 
position in this department. 

The office will give increasing attention to the possibilities of the 
use of radio in education. To that end a series of conferences have 
been organized and are proving of value. The radio constitutes an 
entirely new force, giving practically continent-wide range to the voice 
and the musical instrument and, hence, to lectures and features not 
otherwise available to rural classrooms. It seems inevitable that great 
use must be found for the radio in our public educational system. It 
will render it possible to choose the most expert lecturers and to have 
their audiences in many places—homes and classrooms—instead of one 
hall. It has been used until recently largely for entertainment and 
amusement, but is passing out of that stage into that of community 
and domestic utility. Its possibilities in the field of education will be 
closely followed by the Office of Education and its use further through 
consideration by the Radio Education Conference. 


JAPANESE COLONIZATION IN CUBA 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I have received a letter 
from Col. Robert Ewing, of New Orleans, publisher and pro- 
prietor of the New Orleans States. The letter refers to nego- 
tiations between Japan and Cuba with reference to the coloniz- 
ing of Japanese in Cuba. In connection with it Colonel Ewing 
incloses an item and editorial from the New Orleans States. 
Colonel Ewing is a very prominent citizen of Louisiana and 
has been a number of times Democratic national committeeman 
from that State. He has never held office but is a public- 
spirited man. I should like to have the letter read, and after 
the reading of it I desire that the article and editorial may be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Heserr in the chair). 
Without objection, the clerk will read the letter, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


New ORLEANS STATES, 
New Orleans, La., May 24, 1930. 
Hon. EDWIN S. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I am inclosing a news article which came to the 
States Wednesday night over the Universal Service (Hearst) wire and 
an editorial printed on our first page yesterday. 

Assuming that the Washington report is true, the fact that Japan 
and Cuba are in negotiation looking to Japanese colonization of Cuba 
is a matter of grave importance to the country, to the South, and to 
Louisiana. 

Japan apparently now is attempting to do what she unsuccessfully 
tried to do some 20 years ago on the Pacific coast. You know that for 
years she had poured thousands of her labor classes—all trained as 
soldiers before they left their native land—into the Pacific Coast States, 
and their competition brought about a situation that put us on the 
brink of war, It was only through the diplomacy of Taft and the 
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Washington administration that hostilities were prevented, and Japan 
finally drew most of her nationals from the coast, and an agreement was 
reached that put an end to Japanese immigration. 

Afterwards Japan undertook colonization in Mexico, causing sake 
irritation from time to time. Now, apparently she is seeking coloniza- 
tion of Cuba on a large scale, and if the treaty is permitted to be 
ratified, the consequence may be grave, not least to Louisiana and the 
sugar industry. There has been serious industria] and labor trouble 
in Cuba, and it is not impossible that eastern American interests have 
bad a finger in this treaty pie, for when I was in Cuba I was told 
that not less than 85 per cent of the sugar lands there are controlled 
and owned by Americans, largely New Yorkers. The Japanese can 
undercut Cuban labor, and if they are imported into Cuba in large 
numbers, Louisiana's sugar industry may. be up against another 
problem. 

However this may be, the heavy colonization of an island at our 
back door by the Japanese means friction and trouble, and, in my 
judgment, it is essential that Louisiana should bring all the power 
she can exert to prevent the approval of the treaty. I hope you will 
give careful consideration to this matter as one of deep concern to 
Louisiana and the country at large. 

Yours truly, 
Ronr. EWING. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the article 
and editorial referred to by the Senator from Louisiana will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article and editorial are as follows: 


[From the New Orleans States, May 22, 1930] 
TREATY TO PERMIT COLONIZATION BY JAPAN IN CUBA 


WASHINGTON, May 22. (By Universal).—Cuba and Japan are in final 
negotiations of a commercial treaty granting most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to the entry of Japanese in Cuba and of Cubans in Japan, it was 
announced to-day. 

Foundation for the treaty was laid April 15, when an exchange of 
notes occurred between Ambassador Orestes Ferrara, of Cuba, and Am- 
bassador Debuchi, of Japan. 

The projected treaty will allow reciprocal privileges to citizens of both 
countries. The text of the notes exchanged said: 

“Until a treaty of commerce and navigation may be concluded both 
governments have agreed to the following: The Cuban and Japanese 
Governments reciprocally grant treatment of most-favored nation to 
native Japanese and Cuban citizens, respectively, as regards entering 
and residing in the territories of Japan and Cuba.“ 

Ambassador Ferrara pointed out to-day that the interests of the 
United States were protected by the terms of the note. One of the pro- 
visos of the agreement is to grant the most-favored-nation treatment to 
each other, “save the special advantages granted to the United States 
of America.” 

The Cuban diplomat, who has long been identified with the national 
interests of Cuba, even before Its independence, declared that the pro- 
jected treaty in no way violated the provisions of the Platt amendment. 
He declared that the exchange of notes brought into legal being a fact 
which had long existed. 

The chargé d'affaires of the Japanese embassy declared also that the 
privileges mentioned in the provisional treaty had always been accorded 
Japanese citizens in accordance with the provisions of international 
law. 


{Editorial from the New Orleans States, May 23, 1980] 
VETO THIS TREATY 


A Universal dispatch to The States from Washington says that Cuba 
and Japan are in final negotiations over a treaty granting most-favored- 
nation treatment to the entry of Japanese in Cuba and Cubans in 
Japan. 

It is stated that the projected treaty will allow reciprocal privileges 
to citizens of both parties “as regards entering and residing in the 
territories of Japan and the United States of America.” 

The ambassadors of the two countries state the interests of the 
United States are protected by the terms of the tentative agreement so 
far reached, and that the exchange of notes has only brought into legal 
being a fact that has long existed. 

That is a question for the United States itself to decide. 

Under the Platt amendment, following the victory of the United 
States in the war with Spain, which was fought by this country to 
free Cuba from Spanish rule, the United States, besides other adyan- 
tages provided, including the naval base at Guantanamo, reserved to 
itself the right to supervise—and to veto if its interests required—any 
treaties between Cuba and foreign governments. 

It is of the highest importance that the Washington Government 
should exercise that right in respect of this Cuban-Japanese treaty. 

Under agreement between the United States and Japan the doors 
have been shut to immigration from one country to the other. That 
agreement was brought about in the interest of peace between the two 
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nations. It was achieved only after acute and threatening differences 
between them, 

Why should Cuba be permitted to enter into a treaty with Japan dif- 
ferent from that between Japan and the United States—a treaty pal- 
pably unilateral, since few if any Cubans will ever seek entrance to 
and residence in Japan? 

Cuba lies immediately off our shores, It comes within the scope 
of the Monroe doctrine. We can no more afford to have it make 
treaties that might in their operation menace the interests of the 
United States than Great Britain can afford to have any foreign gov- 
ernment make such treaty with the Irish Free State. 

We have the friendliest feelings toward the Japanese nation and the 
Japanese people. We want them to prosper and keep the place in the 
sun they have won. Farthest from our thoughts is any desire to see 
any breach in our relations with them that might lead to war. 

But it is not for the well-being of the United States that the doors 
of Cuba should be thrown open to unrestricted Japanese colonization. 
Nor to that of Japan or Cuba, For the inevitable result would be a 
recrudescence of the feeling that had such threatening possibilities 
some years ago and which has been allayed, if it has not completely 
died out, by reason of the understandings reached between Japan and 
the United States. 

That feeling should not be revived. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9592) 
to amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Fess McNary Sheppard 
Blaine Harris Norris Steiger 
Brock ebert ie Sullivan 
Broussard Heflin Overman Vandenberg 
Capper Jobnson Ransdell 

Connally Jones Reed 

Couzens McKellar Robinson, Ark, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is not present. The clerk 
will call the names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. GEORGE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. Watsx of Mon- 
tana, and Mr. Warson answered to their names when called. 

Mr. Boran, Mr. Frazier, Mr. GLENN, Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. Me- 
Master, Mr. Rosson of Kentucky, and Mr. TRAMELL entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is still not a quorum present. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, after a rather hasty canvass, 
it seems impossible to develop a quorum this afternoon, and, 
after conferring with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], I ask that the Senate recess until Monday, conformably 
to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, pending action on that request, 
would it not be better to vacate the call for a quorum and bave 
a brief executive session? 

Mr. McNARY. We have had one executive session already 
to-day, Has the Senator something else in mind? 

Mr. REED. I haye been compelled to be absent for the last 
couple of hours, and I have a very important nomination from 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McNARY. I will withhold the motion, if it be in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I made the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, and, if it is proper under the rules, I 
will ask unanimous consent that the call be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that the call for a quorum be vacated? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think that 
would establish a very dangerous precedent. I doubt whether 
the Senate has the power, after the absence of a quorum has 
been disclosed, then to transact business. I am in sympathy 
with the request of the Senator from Pennsylvania and also 
with the attitude of the Senator from Oregon, but I do not think 
the call should be vacated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator from Arkansas is 
correct. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the recess being, under the order 
previously entered, until Monday, Ju 2, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian.. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate May 29, 1930 
ASSISTANT SEcRETARY OF STATE 

William R. Castle, jr., of the District of Columbia, to be an 

Assistant Secretary of State. 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, of Iowa, to be Assistant Commissioner 

of Education. Position created by act approved May 26, 1930. 
COLLECTOR or Customs 

Joseph L. Crupper, of Alexandria, Va., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 14, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. (Reappointment.) 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lieut. Edwin Henry Harrison, Infantry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from March 10, 1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. William Albert Covington, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from May 27, 1930. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Edgar Mason Whiting, Cavalry, from May 25, 1930. 
Maj. William Fletcher Sharp, Field Artillery, from May 27, 
1930. 
To be majors 
Capt. Harvey Cecil Kearney, Infantry, from May 25, 1930. 
Capt. William Henry McCutcheon, jr., Infantry, from May 
27, 1930. 
To be captains 
First Lieut. John James Downing, Signal Corps, from May 
21, 1930. 
First Lieut. John Martin Clark, Air Corps, from May 25, 1930. 
First Lieut. Rowland Charles William Blessley, Air Corps, 
from May 27, 1930. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Elmer Theodore Rundquist, Air Corps, from 
May 21, 1930. 
Second Lieut. Raymond Charles Lane, Infantry, from May 
25, 1930. 
Second Lieut. David Marshall Ramsay, Air Corps, from May 
27, 1930. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Wibb Earl Cooper, Medical Corps, from May 23, 1930. 
Maj. Thomas Ludlow Ferenbaugh, Medical Corps, from May 
24, 1930. 
Maj. George William Cook, Medical Corps, from May 24, 1930. 
Maj. William Lloyd Sheep, Medical Corps, from May 25, 1930. 
Maj. Edgar Clyde Jones, Medical Corps, from May 26, 1930. 
Maj. Arthur Osman Davis, Medical Corps, from May 27, 1930. 
Maj. Floyd Kramer, Medical Corps, from May 28, 1930. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. James Barrett Mockbee, Dental Corps, from May 22, 
1930. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Midshipman Robert E. Hill to be a second lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 5th day of June, 1930. 
Midshipman Edward P. Dorner to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1930, to correct his status as previ- 
ously nominated and confirmed. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate May 29, 1930 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 
Charles J. Moore to be commander. 
Thomas Moran to be commander. 
Frederick J. Eckhoff to be lieutenant. 
Herbert E. Berger to be lieutenant. 
James G. Sampson to be lieutenant. 
Harper D. Scrymgeour to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Ammen Farenholt to be medical director. 
Leslie R. Corbin to be paymaster. 
Joseph L. Bird to be assistant naval constructor. 
John B. Smyth to be assistant naval constructor, 
Walter J. Chambers to be chief electrician. 
Gerald C. Oaks to be chief carpenter. 
Oakleigh W. Robinson to be ensign. 
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To be assistant surgeons 


Benjamin E. Twitchell, of Illinois. 
Charles L. Ferguson, of North Carolina. 
Arthur W. Eaton, jr., of Colorado. 
Cecil H. Coggins, of Pennsylvania. 
William M. Silliphant, of California. 
Robert W. Babione, of Ohio. 
Richard C. Young, of Connecticut. 
Allan S. Chrisman, of North Carolina. 
Calvin B. Galloway, of Michigan. 
Orville W. Cole, of Oklahoma. 
James E. Reeves, of Georgia. 
Frank P. Kreuz, jr., of Michigan. 
Burr Dalton, of Minnesota. 

Walter A. Coole, of Texas. 

James R. Reid, jr., of South Carolina, 
Homer C. Pearson, of Georgia. 

Eric D. Pearson, of Oregon. 

Austin J. Walter, of West Virginia. 
Eugene V. Jobe, of Mississippi. 
Charles V. Hatchette, of Alabama. 
Albert H. Staderman, of Ohio. 

Paul M. Crossland, of Minnesota. 
James E. Amiss, of Virginia. 

Alton C. Abernethy, of Oklahoma, 
Earl F. Evans, of Louisiana. 
Edward W. Jones, of California. 
Charles B. Fulghum, of Georgia. 
Clifford D. Hamrick, of West Virginia. 
Walter H. Schwartz, of Iowa. 
Julius E. West, of Virginia. 

John L. Cardwell, of District of Columbia. 
Armand J. Pereyra, of California, 
George N. Raines, of Mississippi. 
David N. McInturff, jr., of Oregon. 
George W. Wright, of Nebraska. 
William V. Clark, of Alabama. 
Edward T. Knowles, of California. 
David M. Segrest, of Mississippi. 
Harold W. Lashier, of California. 
William A. Deckert, of Maryland. 
David H. Davis, of Kansas. 

Lyle A. Newton, of Nebraska. 

James L. Holland, of Mississippi. 
George F. Blodgett, of Arkansas. 
John C. Troxel, of Indiana. 

Judson A. Millspaugh, of New York. 
Arthur J. Horton, of New York. 
Alfred W. Eyer, of Delaware, 

John T. Smith, of New York. 
Martin V. Brown, of Illinois. 

Frank J. Gillette, of Wisconsin. 
Robert D. Crawford, jr., of Alabama. 
Joseph V. Land, of Illinois. 

Cecil L. Andrews, of Indiana. 
Walter L. Taylor, of California. 
Oran W. Chenault, of Arkansas, 
David C. Gaede, of Illinois, 

Robert A. Cooper, of Minnesota. 
Francis A. Brunson, of South Carolina, 
Cecil D. Riggs, of Utah. 

James W. Shumate, of Arkansas. 
Jerry T. Miser, of New Mexico. 
Phillip S. McLennan, of Georgia. 
Edwin B. Coyl, of California. 

Ralph K. Hoch, of Delaware. 
Freeman C. Harris, of IIIinois. 
Thomas L. Allman, of Virginia. 
Raphael L. Weir, of Illinois. 

Edgar L. Nefilen, of West Virginia, 
Otto W. Wickstrom, of Indiana. 

Sol B. Estes, of Texas. 

Elmer L. Caveny, of Georgia. 
Gordon H. Ekblad, of Minnesota. 
John A. Workman, of Pennsylvania. 
Albert C. Traweek, jr., of Oklahoma. 
Albert H. Held, of Indiana. 

Ernest C. Aulls, of Florida. 

Robert C. Boyden, of North Dakota. 
Robert C. Douthat, of Missouri. 
Robert D. Knapp, of Montana. 
Edward P. Madden, of Colorado. 
Clifford F. Storey, of Louisiana. 
Julius C. Barly, jr., of North Carolina. 


To be paymaster 
Harry M. Mason. 
To be chief gunner 
Robert D. Carmichael. 
MARINE CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 
Nicholas J. Pusel. Charles H. Hayes. 
James M. Daly. Harold K. Feiock. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Alma S. Ballow, Faunsdale. 
James W. Maddox, Elba. 
Thomas H. Stephens, Gadsden, 
Alberta Alexander, Geneva. 
Harvey P. Houk, Gurley. 
Noah W. Platt, Headland. 
ALASKA 
Emil O. Bergman, Fort Yukon. 
Elbert E. Blackmar, Ketchikan. 
John W. Stedman, Wrangell. 
ARKANSAS 
William I. Fish, Dumas, 
Isaac J. Morris, Mountain Home. 
Robert P. Jorden, Norman. 
Lela L. Henderson, Waldron. 
CALIFORNIA 
Julia A. Givins, Ferndale. 
Ralph H. Read, Middletown. 
Harold J. McCurry, Sacramento. 
Eugene S. Franscioni, Soledad. 
COLORADO 
Arthur L. Perry, Hotchkiss. 
Jones C. Flint, Igancio. 
Annie Hurlburt, Norwood. 
CONNECTICUT 
Elbert W. Scobie, Orange. 
DELAWARE 
Elizabeth P. Clayton, New Castle. 
FLORIDA 
Edward N. Winslow, Cocoa. 
Thomas S. McNicol, Hollywood. 
Charles S. Williams, Key West. 
Hattie M. Flagg, Lake Wales. 
Mamie E. Barnes, Plant City. 
Leland M. Chubb, Winter Park. 
GEORGIA 
Maggie Edwards, Canton. 
Jefferson B. Hatchett, Greenville. 
Minnie M. Roberts, Pinehurst. 
Charles H. Travis, Senoia. 
Lavonia L. Mathis, Warm Springs. 
Wilson S. Williams, Woodbury. 
HAWAII 
Manuel S. Botelho, Honokaa. 
IDAHO 
Paul Bulfinch, American Falls. 
Rose J. Hamacher, Spirit Lake. 
ILLINOIS 
Charles E. Olds, Albany. 
Newton Arbaugh, Carmi. 


-Jacob H. Hill, Decatur. 


William L. McKenzie, Elizabeth, 
Harlo F. Selby, Golden. 
William L. Bauman, Iuka. 
Mack Sparks, Mattoon. 
Harold H. Hitzeman, Palatine. 
John L. Thomas, Pleasant Hill. 
Leonard Ott, Prophetstown. 
Richard A. Full, Roanoke. 
Forrest E. Mattix, St. Elmo. 
Elisabeth Widicus, St. Jacob. 
John E. Hughes, Toledo. 
August Treu, Villa Park. 
Mancel Talcott, Waukegan. ` 
INDIANA 


Ernest W. Showalter, Brookville. 
Charles F. Porter, Hagerstown. 
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Frank B. Husted, Liberty. 
Henry Suhre, Oldenburg. 
` KANSAS 
Minnie Temple, Bennington. 
Charles B. Doolittle, Centerville. 
LOUISIANA 
Anna S. Miller, Destrehan. 
MAINE 
Ethel M. McAllister, Andover. 
Cynthia R. Clement, Seal Harbor. 
Carroll M. Richardson, Westbrook. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward L. Diamond, Easthampton. 
Minot F. Inman, Foxboro. 
Richard C. Taft, Oxford. 
MICHIGAN 
Gordon L. Anderson, Armada. 
Lewis E. Kephart, Berrien Springs, 
Albert W. Lee, Britton. 
Bert E. Van Auken, Morley. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Preston C. Lewis, Aberdeen. 
Leonard C. Gibson, Crawford. 
Herbert B. Miller, Gloster. 
Emmett L. Vanlandingham, McCool, 
Blanche Gallaspy, Pelahatchee. 
Charles A. Barnette, Silver Creek. 
NEBRASKA 
Oscar L. Lindgren, Bladen. 
Carl J. Rasmussen, Elwood. 
Mary E. Krisl, Milligan, 
Floyd Buchanan, Silver Creek. 
NEVADA 
Coverton K. Ryerse, Las Vegas. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Charles D. Grant, Wolfeboro. 
NEW JERSEY 
Harry M. Riddle, Asbury. 
Henry T. Ackerman, Keansburg. 
Walter T. Stewart, Mount Holly. 
Joseph G. Endres, Seaside Heights. 
Mary MacG. Smith, Westwood. 
NEW YORK 
Eugene Velsor, Amityville. 
George W. Steele, Brockport. 
Howard A. McMurray, Deposit. 
Fred S. Tripp, Guilford. 
Everett S. Turner, Haverstraw. 
Jul Johnson, Kinderhook, 
Sadie E. Childs, Lewiston. 
Walter E. Steves, New Rochelle, 
J. Frank Engelbert, Nichols. 
Eugene H. Ireland, Palatine Bridge. 
Lottie Allen, Perrysburg. 
John W. Hedges, Pine Plains. 
Frank P. Harrison, Roslyn. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
John W. Gilliam, Sanford. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Gustay E. Gunderson, Antler, 
Kathryn Savage, Braddock. 
Fredrich A. Rettke, Niagara. 
Cornelius Rowerdink, Strasburg. 
Joseph J. Simon, Thompson. 
OHIO 
James E. Davis, Belmont. 
Roy G. Sutherin, East Palestine. 
Joseph E. Walker, Greenfield. 
Francis M. Birdsall, Hicksville. 
John W. Switzer, Ohio City. 
Emily C. Crowe, Windham. 
; OKLAHOMA 
Oliver T. Robinson, Britton. 
Ida White, Konawa. 
OREGON 


Elizabeth E. Johnson, Gresham, 
John N. Williamson, Prineville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Otho H. Tavenner, Berwyn. 
Ada S. Hollinger, Hanoyer. 
John K. Ellis, Jeddo. 
DeWitt C. Vail, New Milford. 
PORTO RICO 


America R. de Graciani, Ensenada. 
Rafael del Valle, San Juan. 
TEN NESSEE 
William R. Robinson, Charlotte. 
Emmett V. Foster, Culleoka. 
Columbus L. Parrish, Henderson. 
William S. Tune, Shelbyville. 
TEXAS 
James T. Gray, Camp Wood. 
Zettie Kelley, Diboll. 
Arthur R. Franke, Goliad, 
Roy B. Nichols, Houston. 
Minnie S. Parish, Huntsville. 
Milton S. Fenner, Karnes City. 
Richard T. Polk, Killeen. 
Alice Crow, Kountze. 
Homer Howard, Lockney. 
Myrtle L. Hurley, Robert Lee, 
Frank B. Hall, San Saba. 
Fred W. Hines, Wiergate. 
VIRGINIA 
Annie G. Davey, Evington. 
William W. Middleton, Mount Jackson, 
Mollie H. Gettle, Rustburg. 
Ernest H. Croshaw, Stony Creek. 
Frank L. Schofield, University of Richmond. 
WASHINGTON 
Tyrah D. Logsdon, Endicott. 
Jay Faris, Grandview. 
Walter J. Hunziker, Langley. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Lydia P. Miller, Dorothy. 
Clarence E. Brazeal, Maybeury. 
William ©. Bishop, Scarbro. 
Delta D. Buck, Sistersville. 
Florence Bills, Williamstown, 
Mamie H. Barr, Winfield. 
WYOMING 
Forest H. Gurney, Buffalo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 29, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rey. Francis J. Hurney, pastor of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church of Washington, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and justice, through 
whom authority is rightly adnrinistered, laws are enacted, and 
judgment decreed, assist with Thy Holy Spirit of counsel and 
fortitude these men here gathered for the welfare of the Nation. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct their deliberations 
and shine forth in all the proceedings and laws framed for our 
rule and government, so that they may tend to the preservation 
of peace, the promotion of national happiness, the increase of 
industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, and may perpetuate 
to us the blessings of equal liberty. 

We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded mercy all our 
brethren and fellow citizens throughout these United States, 
that they may be blessed in the knowledge and sanctified in 
the observance of Thy most holy law, that they may be pre- 
served in union and in that peace which the world can not give, 
and after enjoying the blessings of this life be admitted to those 
which are eternal. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill, a joint resolution, 
and a concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested : 

S. 4577. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. ; 
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S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution prohibiting location or erec- 
tion of any wharf or dock or artificial fill or bulkhead or other 
structure on the shores or in the waters of the Potomac River 
within the District of Columbia without the approval of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital; and 

S. Con, Res. 29. Concurrent resolution to print and bind the 
proceedings in Congress, together with the proceedings at the 
unveiling in Statuary Hall, of the statue of Gen. John Campbell 
Greenway, presented by the State of Arizona. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 9439. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
49) entitled “ Joint resolution to provide for the national de- 
fense by the creation of a corporation for the operation of the 
Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the State 
of Alabama, and for other purposes,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. McNary, Mr. Norris, and Mr. Surg to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 12236. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States; and 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to 
certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
mainan, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—CIVIL WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I present for 
printing a conference report on the bill (H. R. 12013) to re- 
vise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former wid- 
ows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and granting pen- 
sions and inerease of pensions in certain cases. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ANTHONY J GRIFFIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] have permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech he 
made in New York last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] may 
have permission to extend his remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing an address he delivered in New York last Sunday. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I herewith submit the address 
made by me to the veterans of three wars at the World War 
Monument, Graham Square, Bronx, New York City, on Sunday, 
May 25, 1930: 


MEMORIAL DAY, 1930—-BEST GUARANTY OF WORLD PEACE IS JUSTICE TO 
SUBJECT RACES 


Mr. Chairman, comrades, and friends, faithful to the obligations 
of a brotherhood as close and as firm as in any human relationship, 
the comrades of three wars have been accustomed, on this anniversary, 
to pay a solemn tribute to the memory of those loyal soldiers of our 
Republie who have answered the final summons and passed on to their 
eternal abode. 

In each recurring year, we have watched with tender solicitude the 
thinning ranks of those brave men who fought under President Lin- 
coln to maintain the integrity of our Federal Union. 

One by one, they are dropping out of ranks, but not to fall be- 
hind—not to loiter, not to retreat. No! those were words not within 
their lexicon, They have answered the call of the Great Commander 
in Chief of all. They have only gone forward as the advance guard 
to clear the way and open wide the path on which we are to follow. 
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Let us keep alive their memory and never fail each year to recall 
their noble example and their patriotic sacrifice. 

Thirty-two years have passed into history since this Nation took 
up the cause of Cuba. That is only a brief span in the course of 
human events, but a long, long time in the life of man. 

With thinning ranks also our comrades of the Spanish-American 
War come each year to pay our tribute of respect to departed com- 
rades and renew the pledges of our devotion to our country. 

We, foo, have our advance guard in the spirit realms, who are clear- 
ing the way and making wide the path for us to follow. 

To the veterans of the World War I need only to say that you are 
living up to the noblest traditions of our great country. You fought 
the great fight and bore the rigors of war with a fortitude unsur- 
passed in our history. Our country is not only grateful in words but 
has expressed its gratitude in deeds. In no other war in our life as a 
nation were the ‘services and sacrifices of our soldiers so promptly 
recognized and rewarded. The soldiers of the American Revolution 
were not pensioned—and then only in a most niggardly fashion—until 
many years after. The soldiers of the Civil War had to wait nearly 
20 years before a reluctant Congress granted them appropriate recog- 
nition. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War received no substantial 
recognition until our cause was joined to yours. It is candid truth 
to say that the veterans of the Spanish-American War would never 
have received their just deserts were it not for the fact that 4,000,000 
veterans of the World War linked their cause with ours and impressed 
the country not only with the value of the soldier in the life of the 
Nation but with his importance as a political factor. 

You fought a war of freedom—as much so as in any war in our 
history. You fought for high ideals—to keep the world safe for 
democracy. The conflict in which you engaged released the shackles 
that had bound many smaller nations in an intolerable bondage. If 
the World War had no other effect, it emphasized the great truth that 
only “right makes might” and that no nation shall hold in thralldom 
any other people against their will, 

Occasions such as this are valueless if we fail to think, not only of 
our own future, but of that of our country. Having in mind that our 
intervention in Cuba was a purely idealistic act, that we kept the faith 
and enabled the island republic to take its place among the sovereign 
nations of the world, we ought not to forget that we owe a similar obli- 
gation to the Philippines. 

I do not wish to raise a controversial issue upon an occasion such as 
this, but I believe that the honor and all of the sacred traditions of 
this country are at stake. It has never been the policy of this Nation 
to acquire colonies or maintain a sovereignty over other races which it 
is coneeded can never become self-governing units in our Federal Union. 

This Nation must be kept homogeneous, but, above and beyond all, 
we must keep our word and observe our pledges. We have pledged our- 
selves to recognize the sovereignty of the Philippines as soon as they 
were ready for self-government. I think that time is at band. We 
should not risk our national reputation by keeping unwilling people in 
subjection for mere commercial aggrandizement. It is not in harmony 
with our traditions as a nation and can not help but be an endless source 
of anxiety and trouble. 

It is a matter of supreme importance to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War that our Nation shall keep the faith. 

The long-continued custody of the Philippines means keeping alive 
danger points of contact with other nations. Within recent months 
this thought has come to me with striking force: If we mind our own 
business we will have no need of peace pacts or naval disarmament 
agreements! We can show the world in no better way our sincerity 
in the cause of justice and world peace than by releasing from our 
domination distant colonies and by allowing them to control their own 
destinies. The best guaranty of world peace is justice to subject races. 

Gatherings such as these may be solemn, but they are not sad. We 
take a pride in our heroes. We cherish their long friendship, we regret 
their passing, but we know they have only gone forward to join the 
advance guard that clears the way and makes the path straight for us 
to follow. 

With this thought in mind, let us renew our faith in the sacred 
traditions of our country and pledge ourselves to the task of upholding, 
so long as we shall be spared, its lofty ideals of justice and liberty. 


MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to haye until midnight to file minority views on H. R. 9937, a 
bill to provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual vio- 
lations of the national prohibition act. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to have until midnight to file minority views on 
House bill 9937. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

A BIT OF PROPAGANDA EXPOSED 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my own remarks in the Recorp on Senate bill 2498 and 
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8 include therein an interview I gave out on May 24 regarding 
the same. Š 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp on 
Senate bill 2498, and to include an interview given out by him- 
self. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, reprints from a magazine 
article have just been distributed to the Members of the House 
in connection with S. 2498 and its companion bill, H. R. 6981. 
While this is just propaganda, I do not intend to ignore it. If 
the Members of the House will refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for May 19, 1930, you will find that I discussed the pro- 
posed legislation fully. I stated that it affected only my dis- 
trict, though introduced by a Member from another district, 
and I demonstrated that the proponents of the legislation were 
unfair and misleading. 

When I noted this new development of circularizing the 
Members I again realized that Ernest. Oberholtzer, the Min- 
neapolis lobbyist, was busy, for the article in question bears 
his earmarks and is written in his usual clever and misleading 
fashion. Like Cleopatra, he possesses a great power to charm. 

He appears in the rôle of the defender of the public, the 
beauty of whose lakelands is about to be ruined at once. He 
would have you believe that rejection of his program would 
result in permitting exploitation for private gain. His motives 
alone are pure and undefiled. So he would have it necessarily 
follow that all others are false and dangerous. This is all 
pleasing to the ear, but entirely misleading. The propaganda 
overlooks (in fact, it has to ignore) the bill which I introduced, 
H. R. 8968, which will accomplish the same purposes of the 
Minneapolis legislation. The reasons for its introduction are 
in no way obscure. Any claims to the contrary are false. The 
bill was introduced at the request of the people of the district 
affected. Mr. Oberholtzer would ignore entirely their rights to 
be heard in the matter. 

On May 24, 1930, I issued a statement which correctly gives 
the present status of the legislative program. This statement 
appeared in the Duluth Herald for that date, and is as follows: 


Prospects for the passage of the Shipstead-Nolan bill at this session 
of Congress appear very doubtful, due to the failure of the proponents 
of the measure to agree to cut down the area to correspond to the 
Pittenger bill. 

It was learned yesterday that Congressman PITTENGER made a 
definite offer to compromise the dispute with Congressman NOLAN and 
withdraw his parliamentary objections to the bill, provided that the 
Shipstead-Nolan bill would be amended to conform to the restricted 
area in the Pittenger bill. Congressman Pirrencee further offered to 
consent to an amendment that would bring all Government-owned 
lands witfin the Superior National Forest and outside the restricted 
area of the Pittenger bill under the provisions of the Shipstead-Nolan 
bill. ; 
Following the conference Mr. Prrrencrr stated that Congressman 
Noax advised him definitely that he was without authority to agree 
to any compromise or amendments without the sanction of the pro- 
ponents of the Shipstead-Nolan measure, and that he did not have their 
consent. Mr, PITTENGER endeavored to have Ernest Oberholtzer, who 
hag been active in working for the bill during the session, called into 
conference In an effort to come to an agreement. It was claimed that 
Oberholtzer left town a few days ago and has not returned to Wash- 
ington. 

The parliamentary battle over this legislation has been carried on 
vigorously ever since the Shipstead bill passed the Senate by unani- 
mous consent some time ago. Efforts were made in the House to have 
the Rules Committee grant a rule to give the bill the right of way in 
the House, and to ignore the Pittenger amendment. This plan was 
attcked by the eighth district Congressman, and apparently with good 
results, for the Rules Committee has never granted the rule. The 
proponents of the Shipstead-Nolan measure then endeavored to have 
Speaker Lonewortu give the bill a privileged status, and for the past 
10 days Congressman Pirrencre has charged that powerful influ- 
ences" have been at work along these lines. It developed yesterday 
that Speaker LonawortH had suggested to the Congressmen interested 
that they come to some compromise agreement, and stated unofficially 
that the Senate and House bills, not being identical, could not be given 
a privileged status, 

In discussing the matter Congressman Pirrencen said: “I have 
offered to compromise the dispute with Congressman NOLAN, at the 
request of the people of the eighth district interested in this matter. 
My proposal was an amendment to the Shipstead-Nolan bill for the 
restricted area I have advocated, and further providing that the shore 
lines of all lakes within the Superior National Forest should come 
within the terms of the bill. Mr. Notan claimed to be without au- 
thority to act, and I advised him that I would be glad to confer with 
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the proponents of his measure, I have been informed that parties in 
my district are agreeable to this compromise arrangement, and the 
responsibility for the failure of this compromise plan rests somewhere, 
either in Washington or Minneapolis, with the proponents of the meas- 
ure, who haye seen fit to refuse to come forward and confer on the 
proposition. They haye failed entirely to confer with me on this matter, 
or to grant Congressman Not Ax authority to do so. Their methods are 
responsible for the delay.” 


IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 


Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed 
therein a letter to me from the United States Department of 
Labor, and also certain statistics regarding immigration and 
emigration to and from the United States during the last five 
years, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed 
therein a letter to me from the United States Department of 
Labor, and also certain statistics regarding immigration and 
emigration to and from the United States during the last five 
years, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU or IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, March U1, 1930. 
Hon. FRANK M. RAMEY, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Ramsey: In compliance with your recent re- 
quest, I take pleasure in transmitting herewith two tables, one covering 
the number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States during 
each of the last five fiscal years, 1925 to 1929, by countries of last 
permanent residence, and the other covering United States citizens de- 
parted during the same years by countries of intended future perma- 
nent residence. There is also inclosed a table showing how the im- 
migrants admitted during said years were recorded by race or people. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry E. HULL, 
Commissioner General. 


Immigrant aliens admitted to the United States during the fiscal years 
iju June 30, 1925 to 1929, by years, and by race or people 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Race or people Total 
1925 1928 1927 1928 1929 
All races 294,314 304, 488 | 335,175 | 307, 255 | 279, 678 1. 520, 910 
African (black) 791 894 955 956 | 1,254 4,850 
A 576 741 9883 | 1,082 920 4,291 
B ian 1,833 | 249%] 2,406) 1, 28 1,427 9, 408 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and 
ontenegrin.....-------- 418 §32 600 531 685 2, 780 
— —— 1,721 1,375 | 1,051 931 1,071 6, 140 
Croatian and Slovenian 520 692 821 938 | 1,075 4, 46 
P 912] 1,76 1,919} 2058| 2,143 8, 500 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and 
Herzegovinlan 61 75 69 95 119 409 
Dutch and Flemish ._-..... 3, 189 3, 156 8. 125 2.880 2,949 15. 200 
East Indian 45 50 51 38 56 240 
English. 50,580 | 44. 203 40, 165 33,597 | 29,845 | 198,394 
Finnish 689 674 629 5H 509 3,045 
French 240 | 22 237| 19,313 | 17,963] 18,957 99, 710 
German. 54,215 | 58,675 | 58,587 | 54,157 | 55,631 | 279,285 
Greck 1, 068 1,385 | 2.557 2848] 3,025 10, 883 
Hebrew. 10,22 | 10,257 | 11,483 11. 630 12 479 56, 160 
Irish 42,661 | 42,475 | 44,726 | 38,193 | 30. 922 198,977 
Italian (north 1. 1,486 | 2,637 2.653 2631 11, 191 
Italian (south) 5512| 7.88 15,892) 16,087} 16,452) 61,831 
Japanese 682 598 660 §22 716 3, 178 
Korean 2 52 47 22 49 196 
Lithuanian___ 329 393 549 326 409 2, 006 
— 885 1. 078 1, 049 1.112 1,342 6, 4 
Mexican. 32,378 | 42,638 | 66,766} 57,765 980 | 238, 527 
Pacific Islander. 3 2 8 2 4 19 
22 3, 178 3, 175 (4, 20 4, 28 3, 507 18.347 
Portuguese 720 793 S43 S44 853 4, 053 
Rumanlan 391 319 422 443 585 2, 160 
Russian 1, 225 938| 1,249) 1,249) 1,352 6, 013 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 667 505 445 411 532 2, 560 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, 
Danes, and Swedes) 19,418 | 19,235 | 18,664 | 19. 428 96, 891 
teh 27, 298 „544 23,177 | 21,925 | 125,448 
534 1,017 | 219| 2,443 0,811 
699 1, 065 1,018 899 4, 269 
2, 519 3, 185 3, 490 3, 259 14, 802 
488 684 613 632 2, 867 
197 112 143 127 666 
1,314 1, 300 1,723 1, 659 7, 103 
373 381 304 380 1, 853 
381 396 484 488 197 
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Immigrant aliens admitted to the United States during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1925 
to 1929, by years, and by countries of last permanent residence _- 


Countries of last permanent 
residence Total 


79 158 
899 


1, 104 

12, 496 

i 679 

473 2, 208 

4, 438 21, 358 

45, 778 237, 531 

7,338 49, 832 

11, 085 61, 627 

1,535 6, 195 

2,328 8, 630 

857 4, 237 

724 5, 093 

24, 544 120, 188 

17, 728 67, 489 

258 1, 556 

531 3, 034 

111 605 

1,733 8, 794 

6,068 29, 436 

9,211 30, 435 
Ea a a i 
ape Verde, and Madeira 

Islands. 567 534 623 8, 059 

Rumania. 1,270 1,376 1,707 6, 727 

Russia wal 1,183 | 1,254 934 6,912 
Spain, including Canary 

d Balearic Islands 429 455 547 | -2032 

8,287 | 8,051 8,877 42,119 

2,121 1. 904 2,140 10, 292 

216 242 Zl 1, 162 

1, 190 1, 386 1, 369 5,728 

388 390 406 1,714 

OE 

21 13 76 

1,320 1, 446 7, 925 

102 108 465 

550 771 3,421 

554 €00 2. 100 

50 37 208 

504 469 2, 361 

59 57 235 

220 2⁰² 938 
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193 171 
23 17 160 
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Citizens departed from the United States d the fiscal years ended 
June 80, 1925 to 1929, by years and by countries of intended future 
permanent residence 


Countries of intended 
future permanent residence 


S8 


85 


A 
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Citizens departed from the United States during the fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1925 to 1929, by years and by countries of intended future 
permanent residence—Continued 


Fiscal year ended June 30— 


Countries of intended 
future permanent residence 


Ireland 
Irish Free State. 
Italy, including Sicily and 


— 
3 
2 
„S. Sr SSB Ss Sen SBS 88 


Portugal, including 
Cape Verde, 
Islands 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the rereference of a bill introduced by myself. 
This bill provides for an appropriation of $300,000 for continuing 
and enlarging, if necessary, the immigration border patrol and 
providing for the increases in pay which are necessary under the 
law, such provision not having been made by an appropriation. 
This bill was referred to the Immigration Committee, whereas 
I am sure it should be referred to the Appropriations Committee. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I find I have the wrong 
Recorp and will supply the number later. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be rere- 
ferred. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand what this 
bill is. If I understood the gentleman from Washington cor- 
rectly, it is a proposal to increase the pay of the immigration 
border patrol? `. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; if the gentleman will 
permit, that is not the purpose. 

Mr. GARNER. Why does the Appropriations Committee have 
jurisdiction over the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will restate the situation as 
I understand it. No increase in appropriation has been made 
in the regular appropriation bill which carries Labor Depart- 
ment appropriations for funds necessary to make the increases 
of pay to members of the immigration border patrol as provided 
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by law, and no sum has been appropriated for the increase of 


the border patrol. Therefore, if that situation stands, the 
border patrol will have to be reduced in size in order to take 
care of the increases or advances in pay which are required by 
law. I introduced a bill yesterday, with the idea that it would 
go to the Appropriations Committee, and they can gather the 
testimony and satisfy themselves. 

Mr. GARNER. For the moment I will object. I am not 
going to wait until the gentleman ascertains the number of a 
bill which he says should be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which committee has no legislative jurisdiction what- 
ever. If the matter is already provided for by law the Appro- 
priations Committee has all the necessary power to report an 
appropriation. If it has not been authorized by law, then the 
Appropriations Committee could not make the appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. It is required by law. and the 
bill which I introduced should not be referred to the Immigra- 
tion Committee but to the Committee on Appropriations, and it 
is for the purpose of calling that committee's attention to the 
situation. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman is calling their attention to 
the situation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the proposition 5 the 
gentleman from Washington has introduced a bill which he 
wants referred to the Committee on Appropriations merely for 
the purpose of calling their attention to the situation. If that 
is the way in which the gentleman wants to communicate with 
the committee I will have no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That is a legal and a proper 
way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there? objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it 
seems to me the gentleman should call the attention of the Ap- 
propriations Committee to this matter without introducing a bill 
and having it referred to them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No doubt this brief debate 
will call it to their attention. However, I will introduce another 
bill, worded more directly, so that it will have to be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. That committee can then call 
the proper witnesses and ascertain the exact situation before it 
reports its supplemental bill. So, an objection might really help 
the situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 
EXPOSITION AT PARIS, FRANCE, IN 1931 


Mr, FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 311) 
for the participation of the United States in an exposition to 
be held at Paris, France, in 1931. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union 
Calendar, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division on the 
motion for a call of the House. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 37. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of taking this vote by the 
yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. (After count- 
ing). Three gentlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused. 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


[Roll No. 52] 


Abernethy eee ' Graham Ketcham 
Arentz Curry Greenwood Kiess 

Arnold Dempsey Hall, Miss. Kunz 

Aswell Dickinson Hare Kurtz 

Auf der Heide Dickstein Hooper Langley 
Bankhead Douglass, Mass. Houston Larsen 

Beck Doutrich 8 Leech 

Beedy ian — Hudspe Letts 

Britten Dra: Hull, William E. Lindsay 
Brumm Englebright Igoe MecClintick, Ohio 
Brunner Esterly James McCormack, Mass. 
Burtness Evans, 7 calif. Jeffers McCormick, III. 
Carley nley Jenkins Mead 

Carter, Wyo. Fitzpatrick Johnson, III. Michaelson 
Celler Fort Johnson, Ind. Mooney 

Chase Freeman Johnson, Okla. Morgan 

Clarke, N. Y. Fulmer Johnson, S. Dak. Mouser 
Cochran, Pa. Gambrill Kearns M arpay 
Connery Gasque Kemp Niedringhaus 
Cooke Gifford Kennedy Nolan 

Cooper, Ohio Golder Kerr Norton 
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Oliver, N. Y. Reid, III. Stedman Underwood 
Owen obinson Stevenson Vincent, Mich. 
Palmisano Sabath Strong, Kans. Watson 

arks Seiberling Sullivan, N. . White 
Peavey Short Sullivan, Pa. Whitehead 
Tortor . Taylor, Colo. Wolfenden 

ng Taylor, Tenn. Wood 

Pratt, Ruth Sproul, IL Temple Yon 
Quayle Stafford Underhill 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seven Members present, 
a quorum. 

Mr, TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 243, noes 0. 

So further proceedings under the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union Cal- 
endar and the House automatically resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
eg of House Joint Resolution 311, with Mr. CHiNpBLOM in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the joint resolution be dispensed with. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. JOHNSON of Washington objected. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the invitation extended by the Government of 
France to the United States to participate in an international exposi- 
tion of colonial and overseas countries to be held at Paris, France, in 
1931, is hereby accepted. 

Sec. 2. The President is authorized to appoint a commissioner gen- 
eral and two commissioners to represent the United States in the expo- 
sition, the amount of the compensation of cach of whom not, however, 
to exceed $10,000 per annum, shall be determined by the Secretary of 
State. The commissioner general shall prescribe the duties of the two 
commissioners and shall under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
(1) make all needful rules and regulations relative to the exhibits from 
this country and its oversea territories, and for the expenditures inci- 
dent to the installation of such exhibits, and for the preparation of re- 
ports of the exposition and the general results thereof; (2) furnish 
such information to private exhibitors and prospective exhibitors as he 
may deem requisite and feasible; (3) make all proper arrangements 
for the preparation, transportation, installation, display, and care of 
the exhibits from this country and its oversea territories; (4) with ref- 
erence to such exhibits from this country and its oversea territories, and 
reports, cooperate with and secure the assistance of the various execa- 
tive departments and branches of the Government participating in the 
exposition, which departments and branches may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, designate officials or employees of their depart- 
ments or branches to assist the commissioner general, but no such 
official or employee so designated shall receive a salary in excess of the 
amount which he has been receiving in the department or branch where 
employed, plus such reasonable additional allowance for expenses as 
may be deemed proper by the Secretary of State; (5) employ such 
clerks, stenographers, and other assistants as may be necessary and fix 
their reasonable compensation ; and (6) purchase such material, contract 
for such labor and services, and cause to be constructed such building 
as may be necessary to carry out the general purpose of this act. The 
heads of the various departments and branches of the Government are 
authorized, in cooperation with the Secretary of State, to collect and 
prepare suitable exhibits for display at the exposition, accompanied by 
appropriate descriptions in the French and English languages, 

See. 3. Officers and employees of the executive departments or 
branches of the Government in charge of or responsible for the safe- 
keeping of any property of this country and its oversea territories, 
which is proposed to be exhibited, may permit such property on the 
request of the commissioner general, to pass from their possession for 
the purpose of being transported to and from and exhibited at the 
exposition. At the close of the exposition, if practicable, the com- 
missioner general shall cause all such property to be returned to the 
respective departments and branches from which taken; and if the 
return of any such property is not practicable, he may, with the knowl 
edge of the department or branch from which it was taken, and with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, make such disposition thereof as 
he may deenr advisable and account therefor, 

Sec. 4. In order to defray the expenses hereinbefore specified and 
all and singular expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to remain available until expended. All ex- 


penditures shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of State and 
payable upon his certification, but shall not be subject to the provisions 
of any law other than this act regulating or limiting the expenditure 
of public money, but this provision shall not be construed to waive the 
submission of accounts and vouchers to the General Accounting Office 
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for audit or permit any indebtedness to be incurred in excess of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated. 

Sec. 5. The commissioner general, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, may receive from any source contributions to ald in carrying 
out the general purpose of this act, but the same shall be expended 
and accounted for in the same manner as any appropriation which may 
be made under authority of this act. The commissioner general is also 
authorized to receive contributions of material to aid in carrying out 
the general purpose of this act, and at the close of the exposition or 
when the connection of the Government of the United States herewith 
ceases, under the direction of the Secretary of State, shall dispose of 
any such portion thereof as may be unused, and any building which 
may have been constructed and account therefor. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of State to transmit 
to Congress within six months after the close of the exposition a 
detailed statement of all expenditures, together with the reports here- 
inbefore specified and such other reports as he may deem proper, which 
reports shall be prepared and arranged with a view to concise state- 
ment and convenient reference. 


Mr. FISH and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I desire recognition in 
opposition to the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of the 
Chair whether I will be in charge of the time in favor of the 
joint resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the rule pro- 
vides that there shall be two hours of general debate, divided 
equally between those for and against the joint resolution. A 
Member securing recognition is entitled to such recognition for 
one hour and during that time may yield to others. If, how- 
ever, a Member who gets recognition does not consume the 
entire hour, the Chair would recognize some one else to con- 
sume the balance of the hour. A similar situation would exist 
with reference to those who are against the resolution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I shall 
ask recognition in opposition to the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if no member of 
the committee desires recognition in opposition to the bill or no 
one on the minority side, the Chair will bear the gentleman's 
notice in mind. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLoom]. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, this resolution (H. J. Res. 
311) is in response to an invitation from the French Govern- 
ment to participate in an exposition in France in 1931. 

At the outset may I say that the following nations have 
already signified their intention to participate: Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, and Portugal. 

The nations that are to be represented exclusively in the 
city of information are Great Britain and South and Central 
American States. Canada and Spain expect to build pavilions 
at the exposition. 

When the invitation was received the Department of State 
and the Department of Commerce, after looking into the matter, 
forwarded letters recommending that the United States should 
participate in this exposition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; at any time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The question of the invitation is bother- 
ing me somewhat. Has the gentleman got the invitation? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. I have here a copy of the letter, trans- 
lated from the French, from the embassy of the French Repub- 
lic to the United States, under date of April 6, 1927, addressed 
to the Secretary of State and signed by Ambassador Claudel, 
asking that the United States participate in this exposition. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman read the letter? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 


EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPCBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 6, 1927. 

Mr, SECRETARY OF State: The French Government, by authority of 
the Parliament, has decided to organize? in 1929 an International 
Colonial Exposition in Paris. The main characteristics of that event are 
given in the note, a copy of which I inclose to your excellency. 

The higher council of the exposition thought there might be occasion 
to invite not only the powers with the colonies but also the countries 
producing articles like those of the French possessions beyond the seas. 
For that reason Mr. Briand instructed me to send to the American 
Government an official invitation to participate in this exposition as the 
Government of the Republic attaches the greatest value to the adhesion 
of the United States. 

In order to have the time needed for the preparation of foreign par- 
ticipations, Mr. Briand would like to know at the earliest possible date 


In 1931 an International Colonial Exposition and Exposition of Over- 
seas Countries. 
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the answer your excellency may be pleased to return, which I am to 
report by telegraph. I shall shortly forward to your excellency copies 
of the general rules of the exposition and also the notice and general 
plan to be published on that occasion by the Minister of Colonies. 

I may add that the American who would be designated to prepare 
the participation in that exposition might, for all additional informa- 
tion, directly communicate with Mr. Gabriel Angoulevant, Deputy, Gov- 
ernor General of Colonies, Commissioner General of the International 
Colonial Exposition, at the Ministry of Colonies in Paris. 

Be pleased to accept, etc. 

CLAUDEL, 

His Excellency Hon. Frank B. KELLOGG, 

Secretary of State of the United States. 


Does that satisfy the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That does not contain one word of an 
invitation. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am sorry, but this is a copy of the invitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that an invitation 
of this kind is transmitted to Congress by the President. With 
this is a letter from Mr. Edge, ambassador to Paris, and some 
comments by Mr. Cotton, but I challenge the gentleman, or any 
member of the committee, to show one sentence in the report 
that we have been officially invited. J 

Mr. BLOOM. We were officially invited. The Secretary of 
State, or the Acting Secretary of State, would not have sent 
any communication to the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee unless he had authority to do it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Have you any communication from the 
Department of State? 

Mr. BLOOM. I have a copy of it, I have not the original. 
This is from the Acting Secretary of State. Do you want me 
to read all of it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I want to get the contents of it. 
I am serious about this. 

Mr. BLOOM. So am I. It is a long letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April , 1930. 
The Hon. STEPHEN G. PORTER, 
Chairman Committec on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mn. PORTER: I wish to amplify my letter of April 9, 1930, 
advising you that I am in favor of House Joint Resolution 279 with 
reference to participation in the International Colonial Exposition to 
be held at Paris, France, in 1931. 

There is reason to believe that our absence from the exhibition might 
make us conspicuous, particularly as attention would doubtless be 
drawn to our elaborate participation in the Seville Exposition— 


I want to call your attention, and the attention of the com- 
mittee, to the fact that there are reasons why we should par- 
ticipate in this exposition. The gentleman from New York 
wants all the reasons and I am going to give him those reasons 
in plain words— 


Furthermore, we have just extended an invitation to France to be rep- 
resented at the Century of Progress Exposition to be held in Chicago 
in 1933. Our failure to respond to the French invitation would be 
likely to prejudice the character of French participation in the Chicago 
Exposition. 


Right here I want to say that we are extending an invitation 
to France to attend the celebration in 1932, In that we have 
reason to be proud of what France did for us at the time of the 
Revolution. If we invite France to participate in 1932 and 1933 
in Chicago, and refuse to accept their invitation to participate 
in their exposition in 1981, I do not think that is reciprocity. 


A dispatch has just been received from our American ambassador, 
Mr. Edge, at Paris, indicating his interest in the exposition and express- 
ing the belief that our participation therein would have a tendency to 
facilitate the consideration of pending questions. The ambassador 
states that French Government officials are deeply interested In the 
success of the exposition. 

Inclosed with the ambassador's dispatch is a letter dated March 18, 
1930, a translation of which is inclosed, from Marshall Lyautey, who 
is commissioner general of the exposition. It will be noted from this 
letter that there are apparently two methods of participation in the 
exposition, one to erect a building and the other to participate in the 
“international city of information.” 

There is likewise inclosed a translation of a memorandum from the 
secretariat of the exposition showing those countries which have to 
date agreed to participate and the character of their participation. 

There is also inclosed a letter dated April 7, 1930, from the Secretary 
of Commerce presenting the commercial aspects of the question of 
participation, and expressing his opinion that acceptance of the invita- 
tion and participation by the United States would be justifiable, 
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As the exposition will unquestionably have important commercial 
characteristics, I believe that the Secretary of Commerce can also ap- 
propriately comment as to the character of possible American participa- 
tion and the extent thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. COTTON, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM, I yield. 

Mr. SEARS. I think many of us would like to know why it 
is that this has not been brought up long ago. This seems to be 
three years old, 

Mr. BLOOM. As soon as the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
got it we tried to report it out as soon as possible. The reason 
why it was not brought up before is that the exposition was 
postponed. 

Mr. SEARS. How long was it before the committee? 

Mr. BLOOM. The bill was introduced April 21, 1930. 

Mr. SEARS. And the invitation was sent three years ago? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes; but the exposition was postponed. It 
was to be held in 1929, and it was postponed until 1931. 

Mr. SEARS. Does the President recommend that we should 
participate? 

Mr. BLOOM. We have nothing here from the President, but 
Ambassador Edge was requested to take up the matter. It may 
have been because of the illness of Ambassador Herrick. 

Mr. SEARS. It seems to me that if we should send an in- 
vitation to participate in the Chicago exposition it would be 
more of a formality than we have here. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is not the fault of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. As soon as we had it we held hearings and 
reported it out. 

Mr. SEARS. I should think that we would offer a resolu- 
tion and have it passed, if the administration were going to 
extend an invitation to these other nations, in a most formal 
manner. 

Mr. BLOOM. We can not act upon it until the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has information to act upon. 

Mr. ALMON. Does not the gentleman think that the amount 
of $250,000 authorized to be appropriated is rather more than 
should be called for during these hard times, when there are 
so Many men unemployed and conditions are so unfavorable? 

Mr. BLOOM. I will answer the gentleman in this way: 
The French Government participated officially in a number of 
international expositions held in the United States. It par- 
ticipated in 1876 at Philadelphia, in Chicago in 1893, in St. 
Louis in 1904, and in San Francisco in 1915. While France was 
engaged in the war in 1915 she participated in the exposition in 
San Francisco and at that time expended 2,000,000 francs, or 
$400,000, and France needed her money very badly at that time. 
In all of the participations in our expositions in this country 
France has never refused at any time and she has never spent 
less than that sum, and if she participates in the Chicago expo- 
sition in 1933 she will have to spend more than $250,000, 

Mr. ALMON. Can the gentleman give the committee any 
assurance tliat Congress will not be asked for an additional 
amount after this affair is all over? 

Mr. BLOOM. Absolutely; because the committee has placed 
in this resolution a provision that if they want any more 
money they are supposed to go out and ask for it and accept 
contributions. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. I wish at this time to insert into the RECORD 
a letter from the Hon. R. P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; 
also a telegram from Mr. Taylor, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris. 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Paris, April 11, 1930. 
Hon. Son BLOOM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

American Chamber of Commerce in France in full sympathy your 
resolution and hopes United States Government will accept invitation 
French Government to participate Colonial Exposition, Paris, 1931. 
We believe participation this exposition exceedingly helpful to American 
business in France. 

TAYLOR, President. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 7, 1930. 

The honorable the ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. Secrrrary: I am replying to your letter of March 31 

concerning the Colonial Exposition and Exposition of Overseas Countries 
to be held in Paris in 1931 (your file W E: 851.607 AN/). 
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The suggestions in my letter of March 13 related to commercial good 
will and the strengthening of international commercial relations. The 
first commercial treaty made by the United States was negotiated in the 
early years of the Republic with France, My intention was to empha- 
size these trade factors, not the political elements. 

The trend of trade between France and the United States has been 
Singularly steady in its relative importance. The value of this com- 
merce with France and the French Colonies for the past decade is shown 
in the inclosed tables and its relation to the total world trade of the 
United States is indicated. 

Commercial groups in France and the United States, as well as the 
French Government, are placing considerable significance upon partici- 
pation by the United States at this Colonial Exposition. The French 
have invariably taken part in the great international expositions held 
in the United States. In consideration of the commercial bonds between 
the two nations I feel that acceptance of the invitation and participation 
by the United States would be justifiable and would present a further 
indication of the cordial French-American relations that haye existed for 
years. 

Very sincerely, 
R. P. LAMont, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask for 
time in opposition. Any Member of Congress who follows a bill 
must necessarily obtain his information from the report, and, 
with all due consideration for the committee, I say that this 
report on this resolution is absolutely bare of any statement 
which shows that at any time an inyitation was officially ex- 
tended to the United States by the Government of France. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Broom] has read copies of the 
official invitation, and it is now in the Recorp. At least the 
House now knows that we have been officially invited. More- 
over, Mr. Chairman, I conferred with several members of the 
committee in respect to this resolution, and every member that 
I conferred with said that the resolution must have been con- 
sidered in his absence, because he was not there. That also 
prompted me to look into it very carefully. The committee has 
reported an invitation from a foreign government and it is 
before the House. Naturally the House can not do anything 
else than accept the invitation or place the country in a most 
ungracious position. There is no doubt about that. I have 
my own views on the matter of colonization. I am sure the 
Government and our representatives will by statement and 
otherwise make it clear that the United States has no colonies. 
We surely will do nothing to embarass our fellow citizens of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, that is just exactly the 
statement that I expected the gentleman from New York to 
make. Everyone knows that he is eminently fair. All he 
wanted was proof that this resolution was correct and just. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And that the invitation was here. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes; that we had received an official 
invitation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I am sure that our representatives and 
departments will make it very clear that we are not presenting 
any of our territories as colonies, because we have not colonies, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, that point was mentioned in the committee. Of 
course we have no colonies, but we haye overseas possessions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Overseas territories. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Overseas possessions. We have 
overseas holdings, whether they be called possessions or ter- 
ritories. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In other words, we do not consider our 
territorial fellow citizens under the same conditions as, for in- 
stance, France does the French colonies or Belgium does her 
colonies. 

Mr. CONNELL. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We say nothing in the resolution 
that indicates that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 
ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman is aware that 
an effort is being made by the Executive to hold down appro- 
priations. This calls for a sizable appropriation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish the gentleman would refer that 
inquiry to members of the committee. I have troubles enough 
of my own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LaGuardia] has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield some time to myself. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is a bill pending, in- 
troduced by the Commissioner of Porto Rico, to appropriate 
$800,000 for building a lighthouse in Porto Rico, where the 
people, all of whom are citizens of the United States, and 
nearly all of whom are in poverty and great distress. Is that 
bill going to be called up to-day? 

Mr. FISH. That bill is the last on the calendar, and it is 
doubtful if it will be reached. However, it is not in Porto 
Rico where it is proposed to erect this lighthouse, but in Santo 
Domingo. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Well, of course, the people 
of Santo Domingo are not citizens of the United States, al- 
though they, too, are mostly very poor. Hearings recently 
held in the Committee on the Territories disclosed the terrible 
distress of most of the 1,600,000 people in Porto Rico. Fully 
600,000 of them are at the actual point of starvation; mothers 
are so underfed that their babies are nourished by the mothers 
chewing rice and trying to spit the rice chew into the babies’ 
mouths. This and other evidence comes from Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Governor of Porto Rico. That is where we 
ought to spend some money, and for that situation we might 
spare some time before adjournment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think the Committee on Appropriations 
will insert that item in the deficiency bill. I am not authorized 
to say so, but I hope that will be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am sincerely glad to hear 
that statement of some prospective additional relief for our 
Porto Rican American citizens. But let us also remember that 
times are very hard out in the States of our own country, as 
50 of you will find out after we adjourn and you go to your 

omes. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that when the light- 
house bill he refers to is under consideration at a future day 
I hope the gentleman will make that statement at that time. 

This bill carries an authorization of $250,000, but if we refuse 
to adopt this particular resolution to purticipate in the expo- 
sition at Paris it would be regarded almost as an unfriendly 
act, or at least as an ungracious act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some further remarks 
to be made on the resolution, I will move that the committee 
do now rise and report it back to the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not care for further 
time, except to say that we do not desire to be ungracious or 
selfish, but that the more necessary things at home should be 
done first. 

Mr. FISH. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
the official invitations tendered by the French Ambassador at 
Washington to the Secretary of State for the participation of 
the Government of the United States in the Colonial Inter- 
national Exposition to be held in Paris in 1931. 


[Translation] 


EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES, 
‘ Washington, January 2, 1930. 

Mn. SECRETARY OF State: By a note dated June 13 last your excel- 
lency’s predecessor, in reply to a communication I sent him on April 
6, 1927, informed me that the Government of the United States was 
not likely to be in a position to take official part in the Colonial Inter- 
national Exposition which the French Government has decided to hold 
in Paris in 1931. 

Since the above-mentioned answer the embassy has had occasion to 
broach again the subject repeatedly with the Department of State. 
The commercial attaché also spoke with the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. I had myself the honor to speak with your excellency about 
it during a visit I made last fall to introduce to you the secretary- 
general of the contemplated exposition. I also had an opportunity 
to mention the subject to the Secretary of Commerce. 

All those conversations were intended to stress with your excellency 
and the competent authorities of the American Government the impor- 
tance the French Government would attach to an American representa- 
tion, without which the intended international event would be incom- 
plete. The United States, to be sure, has no colonial territory, But 
I wish to draw your excellency’s attention to thè fact that this is not 
to be an exposition confined to the colonies properly so called of the 
several powers. It is to be an exposition in which the leading powers 
of the world will take part with regard, besides their colonies, properly 
so called, to the territories or possessions in which they have especial 
interest, That is the reason why the phrase “colonies and countries 
beyond the seas” was added to “Colonial International Exposition of 
Paris.” In this respect the American possessions of Porto Rico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippine Islands, as also the West Indies, 
come within the class of territories beyond the sea contemplated above. 
The French Government believes it would be highly desirable to have 
the products, customs, traditions, ete. of the above-named territories 
represented by the same right as those of the possessions of the other 
countries, 
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I have, therefore, been instructed again to bring this question up to 
the Government of the United States and to renew the invitation I had 
the honor to extend two years ago. 

In order to place your excellency in & position to give precise informa- 
tion to the authorities concerning the scope of the exposition, I have the 
honor to inclose herewith five copies of two documents written in English 
and containing information of a general nature and the regulations of 
the exposition, together with several plans of the site which it will 
occupy. 

Begging your excellency kindly to see that these are forwarded to the 
authorities concerned, I take the liberty of expressing my Government's 
gratitude for such efforts as you may deem proper to make looking 
to a favorable decision from the Government of the United States. 

Please accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

CLAUDEL. 
[Translation] 


EMBASSY OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC TO THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, April 6, 1927. 
His Excellency Hon. FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 

Mr, SECRETARY or STATE: The French Government, by authority of 
the Parliament, has decided to organize, in 1929, an International 
Colonial Exposition in Paris. The main characteristics of that event 
are given in the note, a copy of which I inclose to your excellency. 

The higher council of the exposition thought there might be occasion 
to invite not only the powers with colonies but also the countries pro- 
ducing articles like those of the French possessions beyond the seas. 
For that reason, Mr. Briand instructed me to send to the American 
Government an official invitation to participate in this exposition as the 
Government of the Republic attaches the greatest value to the adhesion 
of the United States. 

In order to have the time needed for the preparation of foreign 
participations, Mr. Briand would like to know at the earliest possible 
date the answer your excellency may be pleased to return, which I am 
to report by telegraph, I shall shortly forward to your excellency copies 
of the general rules of the exposition and also the notice and general 
plan to be published on that occasion by the Minister of Colonies. 

I may add that the Americans who would be designated to prepare the 
participation in that exposition might, for all additional information, 
directly communicate with Mr. Gabriel Angoulevant, Deputy Governor 
General of Colonies, Commissioner General of the International Colonial 
Exposition, at the Ministry of Colonies in Paris. 

Be pleased to accept, ete. 

CLAUDEL, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution for 
amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 2. The President is authorized to appoint a commissioner gen- 
eral and two commissioners to represent the United States in the ex- 
position, the amount of the compensation of each of whom not, how- 
ever, to exceed $10,000 per annum, shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary of State. The commissioner general shall prescribe the duties 
of the two commissioners and shall under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, (1) make all needful rules and regulations relative to 
the exhibits from this country and its oversea territories, and for the 
expenditures incident to the installation of such exhibits, and for the 
preparation of reports of the exposition and the general results thereof ; 
(2) furnish such information to private exhibitors and prospective 
exhibitors as he may deem requisite and feasible; (3) make all proper 
arrangements for the preparation, transportation, installation, display, 
and care of the exhibits from this country and its oversea territories ; 
(4) with reference to such exhibits from this country and its oversea 
territories, and reports, cooperate with and secure the assistance of 
the various executive departments and branches of the Government 
participating in the exposition, which departments and branches may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, designate officials or em- 
ployees of their departments or branches to assist the commissioner 
general, but no such official or employee so designated shall receive a 
salary in excess of the amount which he has been receiving in the 
department or branch where employed, plus such reasonable additional 
allowance for expenses as may be deemed proper by the Secretary of 
State; (5) employ such clerks, stenographers, and other assistants as 
may be necessary and fix their reasonable compensation; and (6) pur- 
chase such material, contract for such labor and services, and cause to 
be constructed such building as may be necessary to carry out the 
general purpose of this act. The heads of the various departments 
and branches of the Government are authorized, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of State, to collect and prepare suitable exhibits for dis- 
play at the exposition, accompanied by appropriate descriptions in the 
French and English languages. 


Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an 


amendment on page 1, having to do with punctuation. Strike 
out the comma after the word “ not,“ and after the word“ how- 
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eyer,” in line 10, and insert a comma after the word “ whom” 
in the same line, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman think it 
would improve it to strike out also the word “however”? I 
think that would be better. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Yes; and to strike out the how- 
ever.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Morton D. HULL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Morton D. Hutu: Page 1, line 10, strike 
out the comma after the word “not,” insert a comma after the word 
“whom,” strike out the comma after the word “however,” and strike 
out the word “ however.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 
1, line 8, changing the two commissioners to one. On page 2, 
line 3, make it singular, “commissioner” instead of “ com- 
missioners.” 

Mr. FISH. This resolution was carefully drawn in the com- 
mittee, and unless there are good reasons to change it to one 
commissioner I hope the gentleman's amendment will not 
prevail. 

Mr. BLOOM. I think one commissioner is enough. You have 
one general commissioner and one commissioner. And, further- 
more, my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] spoke to me 
about it, and I agreed with him that it should be changed to 
one commissioner instead of two. 

Mr, FISH. Then, you are simply doing this by request? 

Mr. BLOOM. Both by request and at my own initiative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Brooar]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLoom: Page 1, line 8, strike out the 
word “two” and insert “one,” and strike out the word “ commis- 
sioners ” and insert the word “ commissioner.” 

On page 2, line 2, strike out the word two“ and insert the word 
“one,” and strike out the word “commissioners” on line 8 of page 2 
and insert the word “ commissioner.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Officers and employees of the executive departments or 
branches of the Government in charge of or responsible for the safe- 
keeping of any property of this country and its oversea territories which 
is proposed to be exhibited, may permit such property, on the request of 
the commissioner general, to pass from their possession for the purpose 
of being transported to and from and exhibited at the exposition. At the 
close of the exposition, or when the connection of the Government of 
the United States therewith ceases, if practicable, the commissioner gen- 
eral shall cause all such property to be returned to the respective de- 

_ partments and branches from which taken; and if the return of any 
such property is not practicable, he may, with the knowledge of the 
department or branch from which it was taken, and with the approval 
of the Secretary of State, make such disposition thereof as he may deem 
advisable and account therefor. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “exposition,” insert the words “or 
when the connection of the Government of the United States therewith 
ceases,” 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Louisiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I am in favor of this bill. Expositions pro- 
mote good will and establish friendly relations among the 
nations that participate in them. They not only have commer- 
cial but cultural aspects which are desirable to all countries, 
but one like our own that can boast of so many schools, col- 
leges, and universities, where the value of art in all of its forms, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and music are encouraged and pro- 
moted. The origin of the city of New Orleans is, of course, so 
well known historically that I am not going to dwell on the 
fact at all; suffice it to say that it is the Paris of America, with 
a strong suggestion of Madrid and Seville, which makes it one 
of the most attractive cities on the continent. As the merits of 
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the bill have been made known yery fully and felicitously by 
our colleague from New York [Mr. Broom], anything I might 
say would be, if not in the nature of an elaboration, akin to a 
supererogation. That last remark is for the benefit of my good 
friend, Congressman Moore of Virginia, who delights in allitera- 
tions and near alliterations. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. But before that request is granted I want to say 
that Congressman Sor Broom is a consistent advocate of exposi- 
tions, believing they promote desirable results. He was and is 
one of the best friends the New Orleans Trade Exhibition has 
in this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman mean that the 
city of New Orleans had a French origin or a Celtic origin? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am surprised at such a ques- 
tion coming from one of the Nestors of the House, whose knowl- 
edge of history and illuminating references to the wonders and 
the great men of the past have made him one of the most 
affectionate indispensables of the House. 

15 O'CONNOR of New York. Why bring that up? [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am glad that our genial 
friend has in such a friendly and facetious manner come into 
the debate and inspired me to tell him what he knows of course, 
and that while New Orleans owes many of its glories and much 
of its atmosphere to France and Spain, its architecture remind- 
ing one of the streets and buildings of Paris, Brussels, Rome, 
and Madrid, its life along all lines, social, commercial, financial, 
and industrial, have felt a beneficial and colorful influence from 
the Irish blood that is found in so many families not only of 
New Orleans but of Louisiana as a larger part of our country. 
Many of the finest plantations in our State bear Irish names. 
But in all seriousness, my colleagues, let us pass this bill, We 
owe such action to ourselves and to France. I might say we 
owe a friendly attitude to all of Europe at all times, for after 
all, as Clemenceau said when he was here, all Americans are 
extensions of European stock. But at this time of depression 
in world affairs and when the pending tariff bill does not tend 
to strengthen the ties of affection between us and other people, 
we should do what we can with this and other legislation to 
reestablish amicable relations, 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. In order to defray the expenses hereinbefore specified and 
all and singular expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act, the sum of $250,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to remain available until expended, All ex- 
penditures shall be subject to approval by the Secretary of State and 
payable upon his certification, but shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of any law other than this act regulating or limiting the 
expenditure of public money, but this provision shall not be construed 
to waive the submission of accounts and vouchers to the General 
Accounting Office for audit or permit any indebtedness to be incurred 
in excess of the amount authorized to be appropriated. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALMON: Page 4, line 5, strike out 
“ $250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $125,000.” 


Mr. ALMON. Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, as has been said by the distinguished Member from 
the State of Washington [Mr. JoHnson], times are hard. 
Money is scarce. We have had, and still have, what we might 
term a great financial crisis. The President of the United 
States has urged us to economize in the making of our appro- 
priations. The distinguished author of this bill has reduced 
the expense incident to it by striking out the provision for 
one of the commissioners who is to receive a salary of $10,000 
per year. 

Bills of this kind authorizing appropriations usually come 
back with another request, after the exposition is over, for 
enough money to make good the deficit. I have no doubt that 
will be done in this case, and Congress will appropriate what- 
ever is necessary to make good the deficit, I trust the mem- 
bers of this committee will bear in mind that conditions are 
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unusual. It may not be proper to decline this invitation, but I 
do say that we should have some regard to the financial con- 
dition of our country. Some of the men who are going to serve 
in this capacity would, no doubt, be willing to serve without 
any salary and simply receive their expenses. For that reason 
it seems to me that at the present time $125,000, which is quite 
a good deal of money, is sufficient to authorize for this expo- 
sition. For that reason I urge the passage of my amendment. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. This amount, $250,000 authorized in the resolution, has 
the approval of the administration and of the Budget. It is 
little enough, I will say to the gentlemen, for the participation 
of the United States of America in any great exposition to be 
held in France. The French Government has consistently ac- 
cepted all of our invitations to American expositions since the 
centennial of 1876. France has on numerous occasions appro- 
priated large sums of money, far greater than is authorized in 
this resolution, to send exhibits to the United States and par- 
ticipate in our expositions. The only objection I have to the 
resolution is that the amount is not large enough. I should be 
glad to vote for twice as much, but in view of the fact that the 
administration and the Budget have recommended $250,000, I 
hope the House will sustain that amount. Besides it has the 
unanimous support of the committee. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What is going to be done with all this 
money? The gentleman stated he would be glad to vote for 
twice this amount. I am afraid they will be coming back for 
more money. That is the thing that we expect. They will be 
coming back asking for more money. The other day we at- 
tempted to pass a bill to rehabilitate people who were disabled 
in industry and this amount, according to the statistics, would 
rehabilitate several thousand of them, and we could not pass 
that legislation on account of the Budget. Now $250,000 is 
asked for, and the gentleman from New York makes the state- 
ment that he would support $500,000. What is going to be done 
with all of this money? 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman this amount has been 
well considered, and the State Department believes that the 
entire sum of $250,000 will be required. It is believed that this 
amount will be adequate to fulfill our share and our contribution 
to this exposition. Furthermore, I would point out to the gen- 
tleman that we do a large trade with France and a large trade 
with her colonial empires, such as Morocco, and this exposition 
will help our trade, It would be almost a disaster to cut down 
the amount and minimize this exposition, when the feeling in 
France is intense on the tariff question. I hope the gentleman 
will not insist on the amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did not know the feeling was intense 
on the tariff question. That is something new, coming from that 
quarter. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with pres- 
ent conditions facing us at home we should accept the amend- 
ment and appropriate $125,000 rather than a quarter of a 
million dollars. < 

I would like to say to my colleagues that I fear you are in- 
clined to forget the acuteness of present economic conditions. 
For instance, I have a number of soldiers in my district, who 
are disabled, who can not get hospitalization because the facil- 
ities are not available in veterans’ hospitals on account of suffi- 
cient money not being appropriated. We are trying to get 
soldiers’ homes to take care of those who are not subject to 
hospitalization but who are subject to care in homes, but our 
appropriations are not granted. Only this morning two very 
fine young men around 30 years of age came to my office. One 
of them was an experienced law clerk and a skilled office man. 
The other was a fairly good workman and had clerical training. 
They said: “ We have been to New York; we have been all over 
Washington. We can not find any kind of employment. What 
is wrong? Why can’t we find something to do? We direly 
need employment.” 

When we know that these conditions exist, when we know 
that our people are hungry, in the worst panic in the history 
of our country, and with the great unemployment, it seems to 
me, my colleagues, we should economize. A number of appro- 
priations were asked for which are absolutely ‘needed by our 
people. It seems to me we could very well cut this down to 
$125,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The commissioner general, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, may receive from any source contributions to aid in carrying 
out the general purpose of this act, but the same shall be expended and 
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accounted for in the same manner as any appropriation which may be 
made under authority of this act. The commissioner general is also 
authorized to receive contributions of material to aid in carrying out 
the general purpose of this act, and at the close of the exposition or 
when the connection of the Government of the United States herewith 
ceases, under the direction of the Secretary of State, shall dispose of 
any such portion thereof as may be unused, and any building which 
May have been constructed and account therefor. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 5, line 1, strike out the word “herewith” and insert the word 
“ therewith.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
The Clerk has called the attention of the Chair to the effect of 
the amendment in line 2, on page 2, where the word “two” 
was changed to “one.” The reading is rather strange, to the 
effect that the commissioner general shall prescribe the duties 
of the one commissioner. The Chair suggests that by unanimous 
consent the action of the committee in adopting that amend- 
ment as to the word “two” be vacated and the word “two” 
stricken out without any substitution therefor. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, merely for the purpose of suggesting that the word “ com- 
missioners ” should be changed to “ commissioner.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The understanding of the Chair is that 
that action has been taken. The Chair suggested merely the 
striking out of the word “two” without any substitution 
therefor. 

Mr. HOCH. But the word 
changed to “ commissioner.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is under the impression that 
he put the question on vacating the action as to the amendment 
with reference only to the word “two.” However, without 
objection, the Recorp will be made to conform to the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Kansas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 311) for the participation of the United States 
in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 1931, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
resolution and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fisn, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


ADDRESS OF DR JULIUS KLEIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, on the subject 
of roads as business builders, delivered through the courtesy of 
the Columbia Broadcasting system on May 25, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

ROADS AS BUSINESS BUILDERS 

The meaning of good roads in the social life and commercial activity 
of the United States was brought home to us very vividly a few short 
weeks ago when President Hoover signed the Dowell bill—certainly one 
of the most notable pieces of legislation in the history of the highway 
program in this country. This act appropriates $300,000,000 of Fed- 
eral money to aid the States in the consideration of roads during the next 
three years. Its economic importance would be difficult to exaggerate. 
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The subject of the commercial valne of roads is particularly timely 
now, I feel, because reports recently made to Secretary Lamont by 
the governors of 35 States indicate really striking activity in highway 
construction this year. Thirty States report increases, and 16 of the 
governors announce contract awards so far this year, 100 per cent or 
more above the same period last year. Contracts for highways reached 
the total of $196,678,000 during the first four months of 1930, against 
$142.668,000 during the corresponding period of 1929. The greatest 
relative increases, I find, are in Ohio and Idaho; in the former State 
the road-construction awards for the first three montlis of this year 
were cleven times greater than in the corresponding quarter a year 
ago, while Idaho shows awards more than ninety times as large as last 
year. Arkansas is now in the midst of a highway-development program 
on which $25,000,000 will be expended this year. 

Secretary Lamont has expressed the opinion that the great increase 
in early season highway construction is a matter of national moment. 
It represents a substantial contribution to the stabilization of business. 
There is reason to believe that the large volume of early awards is 
especially significant as a means of spreading employment throughout 
the year. I shall say more, in a few moments, about the business 
value of the highways after they have been completed, but I want 
to emphasize now that highway-construction operations under way 
involve the use of millions of tons of material drawn from widely 
separated sources, and they provide employment (both directly and 
indirectly) over broader areas than any other type of public work. 
It is calculated that nearly 50 cents of each dollar spent for highway 
building and maintenance is paid for the labor involved. And this 
does not mean merely the able shovel wielders out in the hot sun; 
it includes makers of cement in distant cities, chemists in explosive 
plants, steel workers, lumber-yard employees, and countless others who 
contribute to the creation or selling of road and bridge materials. So 
workers everywhere should benefit greatly from these road-building 
enterprises, and transportation agencies will derive appreciable profits 
from the shipment of the essential equipment and material. 

The extent and quality of a nation’s roadways determine, to a high 
dogree, its rank in the material civilization of the present day. For 
contemporary commerce the highway is absolutely indispensable. Back- 
wardness and sluggishness, or turmoil and bewilderment, may result 
from a lack of highways over any considerable area of the surface of 
the earth. f 

What one may call, perhaps, the “ religion of the road“ was estab- 
lished for the modern world by the practice of ancient Rome. The 
Roman road—incomparably magnificent in the skill and solidity of its 
construction and in the undeviating pertinacity with which it was 
thrust out in every direction from the city by the Tiber—enabled Rome 
to become the mistress of the Mediterranean and of practically all the 
then known world. Those roads formed an intricate and gigantic net- 
work stretching out to Spain, to Scotland, to Germany, to Syria, to 
Egypt, and through northern Africa. Sometimes as much as 3 feet 
thick and almost as enduring as primeval rock these Roman highways 
struck straight for definite goals. They penetrated forests, surmounted 
morasses, formed an avenue of life through barren wildernesses, or 
functioned as the busy arteries of a rich and smiling countryside. Over 
them thundered the Roman legions, and in the wake of the legions 
came the Roman law, the “ Roman peace.” 

Most of our early American statesmen were passionately enthusiastic 
about the value of roads. We find that brilliant Carolinian, Calhoun, 
saying, in the year 1819, that “a judicious system of roads, con- 
structed for the convenience of commerce and the transportation of 
the mail, would—by consolidating our Union and increasing our wealth 
and fiscal capacity—add greatly to our resources.” 

So in those early days there was a period that was called “ the 
turnpike era,” when roads were penetrating far into the stagnant rural 
“back country” and when turnpike and bridge companies became a 
veritable “craze.” In swampy places the people had so-called corduroy 
roads, consisting of logs placed close together and covered lightly with 
earth, I must not forget to mention the “ Wilderness Road,” which 
Daniel Boone hewed out from North Carolina to the heart of the 
Kentucky country. It was ungraded, it was partly obstructed by 
stumps, it was full of annoying cavities, but over it journeyed the 
grandparents of Abraham Lincoln. Then there was the famous “ Na- 
tional Road,” which was started from. Cumberland, Md., in 1808; as 
Malcolm Keir reminds us, it took 3 Presidents, 10 Congresses, and 14 
governmental acts to get that road eyen as far as Wheeling, W. Va., 
about 135 miles, within a period of nine years, 

Occasionally, even in the early nineteenth century in this country, 
one might see the typical 2-wheeled peasant's cart of Europe, but the real 
long-distance freight carrier came to be the Conestoga wagon, high 
from the ground, to clear those stumps and rocks, and with a peculiar 
curved shape, actually a crude boat on wheels, useful in crossing deep 
streams. 

All that life upon the highways was extremely picturesque, but 
uncomfortable and trying, because, by cur modern standards, thoso 
roads were very poor. 

Most of us Americans who are not excessively young can recall very 
well the“ pregood-roads days out in the country districts—the narrow 
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dirt strips; the ruts and bogs and bumps and ridges; the treacherous 
holes where the old gray mare might stumble and collapse; the jolting 
and bouncing; the “slithering” through long sections of the highway, 
which, as a result of rains, had become little more than swamps. It 
was a task in those days—a feat of endurance and hardihood in many 
cases—merely to make 15 miles to “get to town” in a buggy or in 
one of the hard, lumbering, old-fashioned country wagons, to say nothing 
of undertaking any prolonged or extended trips. . 

And what, we may ask, was the social effect or, more specifically, the 
business effect—of that condition? ‘Transportation was impeded.. The 
movement of people and of goods was slowed up, made difficult, There 
was a natural hesitation about venturing far from one’s own bailiwick 
in any case where roads alone were ayailable for movement. The 
tendency was one of isolation, of segregation, of social and commercial 
life concentrating contentedly in and around a countless number of 
small centers—the crossroads settlement, the hamlet, the village, the 
little city. 

Each of these centers enjoyed a rather high degree of economic inde- 
pendence, being in large measure self-sufficient and self-sustaining. Each 
had its “sphere of influence,” in which a spirit of neighborly under- 
standing reigned and commercial interchange was restricted very largely 
by the geographic limitations of the given region. A business establish- 
ment in any one of these more or less isolated centers had a trade it 
could depend upon as long as its service should continue satisfactory—a 
trade that came to it naturally and inevitably in consequence of the 
lack of hard, smooth highways and speedy transportation. 

Good roads have revolutionized the business of the Nation, and “ the 
end is not yet." A profound change in commercial habits has been 
wrought by those thousands and thousands of miles of sleek, gleaming 
road ribbons that we have created for ourselves and over which we 
dash so swiftly and exultantly, with the exhilarating sensation that we 
are setting space at naught. 

Under the resistless compulsion of the automobile’s spread, the good- 
roads movement here in the United States has advanced with giant 
strides. Let us bark back for a moment to the year 1904. How much 
money do you think was being expended by State and Federal Govern- 
ments in that year for rural highways? Only a little more than two 
and one-half million dollars—incredible as that tiny figure may seem to 
us to-day. In 1928, the most recent year for which we can obtain com- 
plete statistics, the comparable figure was more than $827,000,000— 
three hundred and thirty times as much. And, in addition to that 
huge sum, the expenditures of counties and other local governments 
for roads in 1928 reached a total of $832,000,000. Since 1921 the 
aggregate expenditures for roads in this country have mounted above 
a billion dollars every year. 

According to the very best estimates I enn obtain, we now have in 
the United States more than 3,000,000 miles of public roads. This, to 
be sure, includes roads of all classes outside the limits of municipalities 
and is made up largely of local roads of small importance, We haye 
660,000 miles of surfaced roads. The Federal-aid system—which 
includes the roads of highest traffic importance—comprises nearly 
190,000 miles, a system of splendid highways which would extend 
almost eight times around the world if it were in one unbroken road. 
Our roads form an admirable system in many respects, but it is widely 
felt that we need more. 

I spoke a moment ago about the enormous annual expenditure in 
this country for road construction, But, as Mr. T. H. MacDonald, the 
chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, has pointed out, this expenditure 
equals only one-half of the annual expenditure by owners of motor 
vehicles for gasoline alone. The public applauds the expenditure of 
money for good roads; it recognizes that this use of funds is economi- 
cally wise, farsighted, and remunerative. Because of the existence of 
the fine hard-surfaced roads the great motoring public spends vastly 
less than it otherwise might for such items as gasoline, operating ex- 
penses, and upkeep of cars. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
amount thus saved exceeds the sums that we have been spending on our 
roads. 

During 1929, by the way, our motor vebicles probably consumed more 
than 14,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline. If we figure 12 miles per 
gallon—which appears to be the approximate average consumption by 
vehicles of all makes and types—we are compelled to conclude that the 
motor cars of the United States traveled more than 168,000,000,000 
vehicle-miles last year. As Mr. MacDonald says, this is “an almost 
inconceivable figure,” made possible by our improved roads and streets. 

I know I need not stress the commercial value and the value in health 
and pleasure of such great modern roads as the Lincoln Highway, the 
Dixie Highway, the Boston Post Road, the Lee Highway, the Yellow- 
stone Trail, the Pacific Highway from British Columbia to San Diego, 
and numerous others that come readily to mind. Along these superb 
roads our millions of motor cars whirl us over ground that once 
resounded to the clatter of the roofs of red warriors—that witnessed 
the desperate struggles and determined advance of the covered-wagon 
days—or that shook under the tread of the gallant heroes wearing the 
uniforms of blue and gray. 

We all know what good highways have meant to the automobile indus- 
try in all its ramifications and affiliated branches, how motor-car regis- 
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trations have leaped upward with the construction of fine roads, bring- 
ing prosperity to the manufacturers, to the manifold industries that 
are tributary to such manufacture, and to the many phases of automo- 
tive service and accessory supply. The sutomobile forms indisputably 
a basic key industry in this country; it provides employment tor 
1 out of every 10 of the workers in the United States. Therefore 
the business benefits from good roads in this single major aspect may 
justly be called immense. 

Good roads have helped the farmer by cutting the cost of getting his 
produce to market. They have reduced the expense of merchandising, 
and the economies thus effected have meant money in the pockets of 
every single one of us. The farmer can ship perishable commodities to 
the city much more readily; such is the case with all sorts of “ garden 
truck” and fruit that ripens on the trees. The shipper does not need 
to wait to accummlate a carload lot; he can deliver the produce right 
into market and dispose of them immediately to good advantage. I find 
that in certain instances the supply of milk to cities is carried on over 
the highways to the extent of more than 90 per cent of the quantity 
consumed. Activity of this kind has taken some traffic from the rail- 
ways—but in general the operation of trucks over the roads is helpful 
to the rail lines; the trucks serve as “feeders,” accessories, tapping 
new territory, engendering new productive efforts. 

For the manufacturer, there is the possibility of swift “interplant 
exchange of commodities in course of production—an exchange accom- 
plished by truck—in cases where it is most convenient to have one 
operation performed in one place and other operations elsewhere. 

As regards passenger traffic in other than private cars, I need only 
say that to-day busses carry more than 3,000,000,000 passengers an- 
nually in the United States—twenty-four times the total population of 
the country. $ 

The feasibility of prompt delivery represents one of the greatest 
commercial contributions of the motor road. The small-town store 
can keep a fresher stock, can enjoy a quicker turnover, is relieved of 
the necessity of having so large an “inventory,” and can “keep up 
with the styles” much more readily than in the past. The isolation, the 
“ self-centered ” quality, of the smaller community has been broken down. 

In numerous respects the result has been advantageous, but there is, 
I must admit, another vital element here which many small-town 
merchants may regard with apprehension; namely, the fact that their 
once exclusive province has been laid open to invasion by business 
organizations spreading from the cities, and the motor road has been 
responsible in part for such incursions. This is so big a subject that 
I shall defer it till another talk on the general theme of the business 
future of the small town along with the rôle that the modern road is 
playing in the decentralization of industry and the rise of factories in 
smaller centers. 

To illustrate effectively the specific business benefits from roads, let 
us take just one State as an example. North Carolina should serve 
admirably as a test case.” Between 1919 and 1926 that State con- 
structed $125,000,000 worth of highways. And with what economic 
result? The number of farms in the State was increased by 13,000 
during a period when the number of farms for the country as a whole 
was falling off. It may be objected that, in view of existing surpluses, 
greater agricultural production is not needed; but the point to be 
borne in mind is that the roads make it possible to organize the 
situation more definitely and efficiently. 

Forty cooperative farm marketing associations were developed in 
North Carolina—engaged in shipping carload after carload of poultry, 
eggs, hogs, fruits, and vegetables that the State formerly never grew 
for outside sale. Roadside markets and city curb markets—the imme- 
diate result of the good roads—stimulated the growing of truck produce 
and formed an outlet for the farm surplus. With the cash thus ob- 
tained the farm women put modern conveniences into their homes, 
dressed themselves and their children better, painted their houses, and 
beautified their yards, thus creating substantial business for a variety 
of merchants. The true value of North Carolina property multiplied 
eight times between 1900 and 1926, while the entire United States was 
increasing the true value of property by four times. Through the new 
roads the State was enabled to recover its “lost provinces "—those 
sections to the far east and west that were formerly foreign to the 
State sc far as transportation connections of any kind were concerned. 
As a direct accompaniment and outgrowth of the new good road, North 
Carolina built consolidated rural schools valued at $35,000,000. At 
Asheville there was a 200 per cent increase in dollar business between 
1919 and 1926, the period during which the good roads were built. In 
the Winston-Salem trade territory, the retailers reported a 65 per cent 
increase in purchasing power per capita. The Greensboro Chamber of 
Commerce testified that the good roads widened the retail-trade territory 
of the city to an irregular area extending from 15 to 50 miles. The 
fine roads have given a simply tremendous boost to the State’s tourist 
traffic. In 1920 North Carolina itself had about 140,000 motor vehicles; 
now it has not less than 485,000. 

Here we see concrete proofs of the business benefits from highways— 
not idle theories but authentic and attested facts. And since those facts 
were summarized four years ago no doubt the benefits have multiplied. 
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The modern motor road has given to the business man, as an in- 
dividual, a wonderful freedom of moyement—an ease and flexibility in 
the scope of his activity—which he never enjoyed in other eras. It has 
relaxed all kinds of once-rigid commercial bonds. It has helped to make 
business fluent, copious, easily impelled and diffused, swift to reach 
its goals—and vastly more complex than anything our fathers knew. 

One great problem that the motor road has brought is that of high- 
way safety. There is no blinking the fact that countless tragedies have 
marred its use. What can we do to prevent it from becoming a modern 
Moloch, to which precious lives are sacrificed in a frantic, heedless 
speed orgy? This question of safety on our streets and roads is an 
enormously vital one, with important business bearings. I shall try 
to say something about it next Sunday at this time. 

Until then, good-night—and thank you very much. 


RENEWAL OF PASSPORTS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 10826) to provide for 
the renewal of passports. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10826, with Mr. Cuinpstom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10826, which the Clerk will report. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the issue and validity of passports, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 3. 1926 (U. S. C., Supp, III, title 22, sec. 217a), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the validity of a passport or visa shall be limited to 
a period of two years: Provided, That the Secretary of State may limit 
the validity of a passport or visa to a shorter period and that no 
immigation visa shall be issued for a longer period than that specified 
in the immigration act of 1924 or amendments thereto: And provided 
further, That a passport may be renewed, without additional charge, 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, for periods of 
not to exceed two years each, but the final date of expiration shall not 
be more than six years from the original date of issue. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league from New York [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I shall ask recognition in 
opposition at the proper time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, this bill amends the existing 
passport law so as to permit the holder of an American passport 
to renew it so that it would be valid for a period of six years 
instead of for two years, as under the present law. The purpose 
of the amendment herein proposed is perfectly plain and is 
unanimously recommended by our committee after exhaustive 
hearings and after the receipt of letters of indorsement from 
leading business men in all sections of the country. 

Section 2 of existing law reads as follows: 


That the validity of a passport or visa shall be limited to a period 
of two years: Provided, That the Secretary of State may limit the 
validity of a passport or visa to a shorter period and that no immigra- 
tion visa shall be issued for a longer period than that specified in the 
immigration act of 1924 or amendments thereto: And provided further, 
That a passport may be renewed without any additional charge under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, and at his discretion 
to bona fide teachers, but the final date of expiration shall not be more 
than four years from the original date of issue. 


This made a distinction between the business man or tourist 
and the teacher. 

At the hearings representatives appeared and were heard 
from the Department of State and the Department of Com- 
merce, the two branches of the Government immediately con- 
cerned with this legislation, which has their hearty indorse- 
ment. The principal thing that this amendment seeks to ob- 
tain is the matter of convenience to those of our people who, 
for business or pleasure, find it necessary to go abroad, and who 
in the past complain of the inconvenience that comes to them 
in connection not only with the necessity of obtaining frequent 
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at great expense in order to conduct his business in many of the 
foreign countries he must visit in the pursuance of his profes- 
sion. However, practically every witness that appeared before 
the committee in the course of the hearing stressed the matter 
of convenience as the most desirable feature of the proposed 
amendment. It was brought out that many governments fur- 
nish their nationals with passports that extend for five years; 
namely, Great Britain, Canada, Germany, Switzerland, and Den- 
mark, and as a result the responsibility of a great deal of the 
trade that possibly comes to our country, as well as to South 
American countries, was perhaps due to the attitude of the 
countries I have specified to make it easier for the business men 
and their nationals of every kind to travel freely abroad. 

The opinion prevailed among the witnesses that if we could 
Say to the travelers of this country that the passport is made 
available for six years, merely by a renewal every two years 
for a period of three times, we would establish not only a greater 
contact and a greater business with other countries but would 
be taking a far step forward toward promoting understanding, 
good will, and fellowship among the nations of the world. 

The Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce indorsed the proposed 
amendment before the committee upon the statements made to 
the department repeatedly by business men at home and abroad. 
Being in touch with every American firm that is doing any 
foreign business they are constantly hearing from these houses 
of the difficulties connected with our passport situation. Many 
of these are large representative organizations, and the costs of 
the passport are not of such vital consideration. It is the 
convenience, the ability to obtain the passport renewal at short 
notice without the necessity of having to make an application 
for a new passport, with consequent delay, that works the hard- 
ship, and in many cases a monetary loss, to our traveler busi- 
ness men who pursue their trade in foreign countries. Under 
this amendment our merchants or their representatives would 
be permitted to leave for Europe in a few hours in an emergency 
by sending a messenger to the passport office for a renewal, and 
thus be enabled to catch a ship. We are therefore encouraging 
our business men in promoting our foreign trade and placing our 
merchants upon an equality with the business representative of 
all other nations. 

In brief, this is a summary of how the committee feels with 
reference to this proposed amendment, and I may say that we 
had before the committee Mr. Peter Fletcher, president National 
Council of American Importers and Traders (Inc.), New York 
City; Mr. S. C. Mead, secretary and treasurer Merchants Asso- 
ciation of New York, New York City; Mr. C. A. Richards, chair- 
man Foreign Trade Commission, Merchants Association of New 
York; Mr. C. B. Dodds, Washington representative, San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Ivan E. Goodner, Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. David Lindsay, assistant passenger 
traffic manager International Mercantile Marine Co., New York 
City; Mr. W. L. Cooper, director Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.;: Hon. Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington, D. ©. 

In addition to this we have received hundreds and hundreds 
of letters from the business people of the country indorsing this 
proposed legislation. The bill comes with a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs and it is the firm con- 
victiou of the committee that this is a step in the right direc- 
tion and one that will turn out very satisfactorily to all those 
who have occasion to use the passport service. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to ask about the charge of $5 to 
teachers, 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I may say to my friend that that is an 
amendment that was offered in committee to which I understand 
there is some opposition. A 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is my opposition to the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Under the law as it stands at the present 
time teachers are given the same consideration that any other 
traveler receives in the matter of the cost of the original fee, 
but they have four years as the life of their passport, whereas 
the business man or other traveler has but two years, This 
amendment was offered by certain members of the committee 
and it was not objectionable to the author of the bill and he 
accepted it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
would only pay $2? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. No; the business man pays an original 
fee of $10 and at the end of each two years, if he cares to 
renew the passport, he pays $2 additional. The teacher gets 


Do I understand that a business man 
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which is six years, 
and pays the original fee of $5 and $2 with each renewal of 
two years. 

Mr. PRALL. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Certainly, 

Mr. PRALL. Is it not the fact that all the large civic bodies 
and business men’s organizations of the country have indorsed 
this bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes. I thank my colleague from New 
York for his contribution. I have made some reference to 
that, and in the back of the hearings we have printed about 
one-half of the names of people from whom we have heard. 

I may say to my friend that the idea in granting this con- 
cession to the teachers is that in the poe pa Sen the members 
of the committee, sending a teacher abroad or®having a teacher 
pay his or her own expenses to a foreign country makes such 
a teacher more valuable when he or she comes back to the 
schools of our own country. They come back endowed with 
additional knowledge and they are better informed on subjects 
that are of interest to their pupils, and they also enlarge their 
knowledge of conditions, not only at home but abroad. For 
this reason the committee felt they ought to continue the con- 
sideration which the teacher has heretofore received, 

Mr. PRALL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. PRALL. Does the gentleman understand that a teacher 
gets credit in certain examinations for traveling, and it also 
gives them certain credit in their standing in the departments 
of education? I know that is true of New York. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. That information, coming from my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Pratt], who for several years was 
the distinguished president of the Board of Education of 
Greater New York, is a real contribution, and I thank him 
for it. I did not know that to be the fact. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Gentlemen, my objection to the bill is the proviso which has 
been referred to in the questions asked the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O’ConneELL] who has just relinquished the floor. 
The renewal features of the bill are desirable. There is no 
reason why an American citizen who has a passport should have 
to make a new application every two years. By simply submit- 
ting his old application he would receive a renewal, and this is 
desirable. Now, we come to the proviso which reads, that the 
charge for the issue of an original passport to a bona fide 
teacher, so determined to be by the Secretary of State, shall be 
$5.” Why not make it $5 for everybody? That would remove 
all discriminatory features of the bill. 

The original charge for a passport is $10. Gentlemen, it is 
wrong to make any discrimination in fees of any kind at any 
time in a democracy. I will grant the great advantage of 
teachers going abroad to study, but let me suggest if you put 


teachers there, you might as well put students. If you put 
students there, you might as well put artists. Then, if you put 
artists there, you might as well put clergymen. If you put 


clergymen, you might as well put veterans. 

Mr. PRALL. Will the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. PRALL. Is it not true that all transportation lines— 
steamship companies and others—give half rates to ministers 
and clergymen? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And different accommodation; but this 
passport is just the same as any other passport. Sure, one can 
go across in the tourist class, but I know my distinguished friend 
does not go in the tourist class. 

Mr. PRALL. Is it not the fact that they get good accommoda- 
tions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but they do not get the same accom- 
modations. 

Mr. PRALL. They get the same accommodations at the price 
ordinarily asked. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are good accommodations. 

Mr. PRALL. What is the difference between this and rail- 
road transportation? 4 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You do not have to get a passport to 
travel on a train in this country—we are talking about steam- 
ship transportation for the purpose of traveling in foreign coun- 
tries. If you are going to give this to teachers, there will be 
an amendment for students, and then for other classes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The law has favored teachers in other 
particulars. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] intro- 
duced an amendment, now the present law, where teachers had 
the right of renewal for two more years. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but here you will find a communi- 
eation from the Department of State where it approves of your 
renewal and says this: 


The department favors the passage of the proposed bill, which pro- 
vides a more liberal period of validity for passports issued to all classes 
of American citizens alike and eliminates the discrimination now exist- 
ing in favor of teachers whose passports at present are extended for a 
period of two years beyond the period of validity allowed under the 
law for passports issued to all other classes of citizens. 


That is the letter from the Department of State. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, This is an amendment by the committee, 
and the committee is right. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Department of State is right, and the 
committee is wrong, because it is bad to establish such a dis- 
crimination. If you want to make it $5 for everybody, I will 
gladly go along. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. You could not put the fee at $5 unless other 
countries do the same. It would be impossible for the depart- 
ment to get consent of other nations. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman refers to the reciprocal 
rights under the treaty for visas. This is different. We can 
charge anything to our nationals. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. ROMJUB. Do not we have a discrimination made in 
people coming to this country, like physicians, artists, and so 
forth? Do we not discriminate in their favor and allow them 
to come in with more freedom? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; if they come here to stay perma- 
nently they must come in under the quota. If they come under 
a contract to perform, they can come in under treaty rights. 

Mr. ROMJUE. But they are given greater rights by reason 
of the calling that they are engaged in. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. It seems to me that there is no difference in 
principle. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But why do they pick out school-teachers; 
why not put in students? 

Mr. ROMJUE. It might be well to include students. But it 
is no argument against school-teachers that students are not 
included. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How about clergymen who want to go 
to the Holy Land? 

Mr. ROMJUE. They might be included. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Once you start to discriminate there 
will be no end. The only fair way is to strike out the proviso 
and treat all alike. 

Mr, PRALL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. PRALL, Is it not the gentleman's information that the 
most of these teachers in going abroad do so for educational 
purposes? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. I suggest we make it $5 for all. 
Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LinrHicum] five minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuardia] and I usually agree on matters, but 
it seems we differ as to this provision as to teachers. Teachers, 
as a rule, do not get very large salaries, and dollars to many 
of them are as big as cart wheels. Wherever we can help the 
teachers in securing more knowledge that they may bring back 
to use in their classrooms and impart to their pupils we should 
do it. The present law carries a provision that a teacher may 
have a passport renewed for the term of four years. So this 
provision for $5 does not do any more than the present pro- 
vision, because if the teacher renews the passport for four 
years she would pay only $10. This provision I think as pro- 
vided in this amendment would do much good for teachers, 
There are many teachers who go abroad. They go probably 
only once in a lifetime and they do not desire a renewal of the 
passport, 

If you charge them $10, they always pay the $10, but with 
business men going abroad, they get a passport, and they pay 
the $10 and they get a renewal, two renewals, and they can 
extend it for six years. This provision does not make it so 
hard on the teacher who goes abroad only once. I think you 
gentleman know just how it is in reference to teachers, They 
get up a group and go abroad, and visit places which would be 
of interest to their pupils and to themselves. It seems to me 
that the provision for the teachers charging them only $5 is 
entirely a proper provision, and I hope it will prevail. 
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Mr. PRALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. í 

Mr. PRALL. Does the gentleman know that it is a fact that 
the departments are now granting sabbatical leave to teachers 
in order that they may go abroad and acquire knowledge to 
impart to children? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know it, but if the gentleman 
says so, I am sure it is correct. 

Mr. PRALL. That is correct. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do know this. There is no knowledge 
which you can have which is better than the knowledge you get 
from traveling and seeing places personally. A personal view 
of a place remains with you for a lifetime, and you can explain 
it to people, but merely reading about it, even seeing moving 
pictures, does not give the same result. I hope the amendment 
will prevail. i. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no further general debate, 
the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the issue and validity of passports, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 3, 1926 (U. S. C., Suppl. III, title 22, sec. 217a), is 
amended to read as follows: i 

“Suc. 2. That the validity of a passport or visa shall be limited to 
a period of two years: Provided, That the Secretary of State may 
limit the validity of a passport or visa to a shorter period and that no 
immigration visa shall be issued for a longer period than that specified 
in the immigration act of 1924 or amendments thereto: And provided 
further, That a passport may be renewed, without additional charge 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of State, for a period of 
not to exceed two years each, but the final date of expiration shall not 
be more than six years from the original date of issue.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 3, after the word “ renewed,” strike out “ without addi- 
tional charge” and insert “upon the payment of $2.” 

Line 7, strike out the period at the end of the line, insert a colon, 
and the following: “And provided further, That the charge for the 
issue of an original passport to a bona fide teacher, so determined to be 
by the Secretary of State, shall be $5.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the first 
committee amendment. 

The first committee amendment was agreed fo. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the sec- 
ond committee amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to the second committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CramMTon: Page 2, lines 9 and 10, strike out the 
words “to a bona fide teacher, so determined to be by the Secretary of 
State.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the committee amend- 
ment as it will be if the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan is agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And provided further, That the charge for the issue of an original 
passport shall be $5. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the bill as introduced in the House I would have no 
objection to, but to the committee amendment which provides 
a discrimination in favor of one class of our people as to the fee 
for a passport I do object. If the committee amendment is 
agreed to we then will have teachers paying $5 for a passport 
and everyone else paying $10. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. - Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, For the past six years the teacher has 
had the advantage of the four years’ life of the rt, 
whereas the regular business man or the tourist has had but 
two years. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Les; and that very discrimination gave rise 
to criticism and to agitation which has helped bring about this 
legislation removing that discrimination; but when the com- 
mittee proceeds to remove that discrimination they turn to 
another one; and, without desiring to criticize the committee, 
that is the effect of what they have done. I have proposed an 
amendment that does not disturb the change that is proposed 
with reference to renewals; but it takes away this new dis- 
crimination without injuring the teachers at all. That is to say, 
if my amendment be adopted not only the teacher will get his 
8 for $5 but every other citizen will get his for $5. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
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Mr. COLE. Would it not be better to strike out the special 
concession to teachers and leave the price of the passport as it 
is in the bill at $10, in view of the fact that we are permitting 
these passports to be renewed? It seems to me that the price 
of $10 is cheap enough. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the present law is $10. The 
committee recommends $5 for teachers. My amendment pro- 
poses $5 for everyone. To 19 out of every 20 who go abroad, 
and I am only estimating, it is quite immaterial what we do 
with reference to renewals. They do not make more than one 
trip in four or five years, so that the original fee is the only one 
that affects the great majority of those who go abroad. Those 
who do go abroad frequently, of course, receive the benefit of 
the earlier part of the bill. I have believed for a long time that 
this Government has been charging fees that are higher than 
they ought to.be for passports and visas, and here is an oppor- 
tunity now to correct the situation with reference to the pass- 
port fee. I have a letter from the Detroit Board of Commerce 
under date of May 19, which reads: 


Dear Mr. Cramton: The foreign trade committee of the Detroit 
Board of Commerce has at times expressed its desire for alleviation of 
passport regulations. 

We would, therefore, urge your support of Representative O'CONNELL 
and the passage of bis bill, H. R. 10826. 

Michigan foreign trade has reached $1,000,000 a day. Upon its con- 
tinuance depends Michigan's prosperity. All measures that facilitate 
our salesmen journeying overseas and increase visits from foreign mer- 
chants deserves special support. 

Yours very truly, ` 
L. G. MACOMBER, Director. 


Under the same date I have a letter from the New York 
Board of Trade signed by M. D. Griffith, general manager. It 
refers to the Copeland bill, similar to this bill before us. 

New York Boarp or TRADE (INc.), 
New York City, May 19, 1930. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: We are inclosing you a copy of the report 
which was presented at our regular monthly meeting last Wednesday 
by our special committee on passports, and which was approved thereat, 
including resolution unanimously indorsing Senate bill 2627, known as 
the Copeland bill, which not only extends the life of the passport from 
two to six years, without extra charge, but also reduces the passport 
fee from the war-time basis of $10 (ten times as much as it was before 
the war) to a more moderate basis of $5. 

We understand that H. R. 10828, known as the O'Connell bill, which 
has been reported out of committee amended is to come before the 
House in general session some time this week. 

We, therefore, desire to recall your attention to the facts in brief, 
and solicit your cooperation in amending the O'Connell bill to conform 
to the Copeland bill, or, even if practical, to reduce the passport fee 
still lower than is at present provided. 

The fact that the House Committee on Foreign Affairs in answer to 
our earnest plea at its hearing in Washington on May 15, representing 
the business men of this city and thousands of persons of moderate 
means who travel in one class and tourist cabin, have conceded that 
passport fees are too high by reducing them to $5, but only in the 
case of school-teachers. We would respectfully point out that this is 
distinctly class legislation, because you are benefiting one class only 
while leaving the many others—professional or so-called white-collar” 
class—to pay an excessive passport fee. 

We would remind you that the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, this board, 
and many chambers of commerce and boards of trade throughout the 
United States, whose names can be furnished upon request, have for 
some time demanded that passport fees be reduced to a nominal basis, 
and, in addition, many Members of the House and Senate have written 
to this board declaring that they would support such a move. 

It may be of interest for you to know that within the last week 
or two the French Government, through its Chamber of Deputies by 
regular vote, abolished all embarkation and debarkation fees, so as to 
remove all “travel barriers” against American tourists. 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. D. Grirrirn, General Manager. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. According to my recollection, in Italy dur- 
ing the last year all the visa fees were done away with. The 
general tendency is in that direction. 

So far as the cost to the Government is concerned, $5 very 
well coyers it, and more too. To charge $10 is engaging in the 
business at a profit. I can not see that the conditions justify 
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financing the Government by charges to those going abroad, not 
only teachers but those in the medical profession or other pro- 
fessions. Others who receive benefits thereby should have the 
same benefits as teachers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Can the gentleman give us an idea as to 
the amount received from the present passport fees? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is $2,700,000. 

Mr, O'CONNELL. The passport fees collected during the 
fiscal year 1929 by the department were $1,837,502, in the field 
$250,288, making a total for passport fees of $2,087,790. The 
visa fees collected during the fiscal year amounted to $3,416,884, 
The total fees collected during the fiscal year 1929 in connection 
with passports and visas amounted to $5,504,674. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In view of the expressions from the busi- 
ness men of the country, I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

1 CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
n 5 ~ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this matter was gone into very fully by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, and careful consideration was given to the 
whole proposition. To reduce the charge to $5 would cut off an 
income to the Goyernment of over a million dollars. 

The Government now receives from the Foreign Service 
somewhere around the sum of $7,000,000, and that $7,000,000 
has enabled the Government to give far greater service to the 
traveling public and to the business interests of the country 
than they otherwise would have received. 

This Congress has voted $10,000,000 for the construction of 
embassies and consulates throughout the world. It has voted 
out only recently a bill introduced by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton] which will provide fuel, heat, and light to 
those employed in the Foreign Service, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman mean that an indi- 
vidual making rarely a trip abroad should be charged so that 
funds so derived may be applied to the building of an embassy 
in Paris, for example? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If they get the benefit from it, I do not 
think they would object. That is not all. You know that the 
traveling public, and especially business abroad, are the ones 
benefited by the Foreign Service, and it is not fair to put more 
taxes on those at home who do no traveling. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not see any more reason for that 
than for asking them to contribute directly to the building 
of other Government structures. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is not only those traveling abroad, but 
big business firms sending their men over there. They acquire 
great wealth by reason of their representatives traveling 
throughout the world. While the fee is only $10, we are pro- 
viding for renewals, so that they get a passport for six years 
for only $14. 

Mr, CRAMTON. What is the present limit? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Two years. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Now, as to the big business men who send 
their traveling men abroad, in this bill you will extend the 
renewals from two years to six years. The average traveler 
does not profit by this extension period, but you are urging that 
we keep the fee up to $10 for them in order that we may build 
embassies abroad. -I am asking you that you give the general 
public the same consideration as you are giving big business in 
reduced cost of passports, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Many persons go abroad every year. 
Some certainly go abroad as often as five or six times in the six 
years. They should be satisfied with a reduction from the 
present cost to them from $30 to $14 for the six years. 

I am very strong on the teacher question. They go over there 
and bring something home. They enlarge their knowledge, they 
aang it to their pupils, and they should not be charged more 
than $5. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do you make a distinction between teachers 
and the students—the students who have no income but who 
are preparing to teach? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no objection to including students, 
but the student goes over there for information for himself or 
herself, whereas the teacher goes over there to qualify himself 
or herself for better work. 8 

Mr. CRAMTON. The student is preparing to be a teacher, 
and as yet he has no income. The doctor who is preparing to 
be a physician needs contact with foreign hospitals. I think it 
is but fair to put them all on the same basis. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It would be a tremendous loss to the 
Government to put them on the $5 basis. 
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Certainly the cost of the Foreign Service should not rest so 
entirely on those at home when it is the traveler who gets the 
great benefit. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true that with the aver- 
age person who goes abroad the payment of this additional $5 
will be an infinitesimally small part of the expense and amount 
to a very little bit, but yet in the aggregate it will mean a great 
loss to the Treasury and the support of the State Department? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course, that is true. The argument 
has been made on this floor many times that the State De- 
partment should pay its own way. I do not agree with that, 
but certainly those using the service should be willing to con- 
tribute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman from Maryland believe 
that a department of our Government, a bureau of our Govern- 
ment, should be a profit-making department? Personally I look 
upon these departments of Government as a place where a citi- 
zen of the United States can go and have sonrething done, 
through the appropriations that are made to sustain those de- 
partments, rather than to take out of their pockets additional 
money. Personally I do not think that there should be any 
profit made in the State Department. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not know about profit. I am not 
talking about profit, I am talking about bearing a part of 
the expense of the service. If you drop a letter in the mail box, 
you pay 2 cents for the stamp. That is for service. The 
money received here is expended, and some five millions more, 
to give these men the yery best service that the United States 
knows how to give. It is service and not profit. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I was impressed very much by what the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] said. When Morgan 
goes abroad, as Amos 'n’ Andy would say, “to arrange a big 
business proposition,” I would not care if he paid a hundred 
dollars, but the only way to reach these students and ministers 
of the gospel and others who travel once in a lifetime is by 
this amendment. I think it should be left at $5, and for that 
reason I would like to see the amendment prevail. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but inasmuch as I took the 
same position in the hearing on this bill which is now taken 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], I am in- 
clined to support his proposal to make a straight passport 
charge of $5, and in doing that avoid the possibility of the 
proviso being stricken out which confers a special favor on 
teachers. 

It is stated in the hearings that ordinary tourists as well as 
commercial tourists not only pay a passport charge of $10, but 
pay in addition on this side an embarkation charge of $5, and 
on the other side pay an embarkation charge of $5, and, of 
course, pay all visa charges. When the items are totaled 
there is a fairly heavy exaction from a person of small means 
who is traveling abroad. Of course, we know that if the 
amount is fixed at $5 instead of $10 for the passport there will 
be some reduction of revenue, but in that connection there must 
be considered the rather extraordinary financial situation of 
the State Department. 

The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Carr, said before the 
committee: 


The State Department, for operating expenses as distinct from those 
which are general charges against the Government, things that are 
carried under the State Department, but are really not chargeable to 
the State Department, the payment of our treaty obligations for the 
Panama Canal and things of that kind—omitting those things, the 
total net cost, according to the 1931 appropriation would be only 
$5,600,000 to be taken out of the Treasury over and above the amount 
which the Government receives. 


Then I asked him this question: 


How much of that $5,600,000 is represented by these passport 
charges? 


He said “ $2,087,790.” 
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So he shows that we are requiring Americans who travel 
abroad to pay the expenses of the State Department to the ex- 
tent of over $2,000,000. I can not see any good reason why 
that should be done any more than that people who have busi- 
ness with the Department of Justice or the Department of Com- 
merce or any other department should be called upon to bear 
the expense of conducting the operations of any one of those 
departments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Answering the observation just 
made by the gentleman, is not this true, that a large portion of 
the time of the employees of the Department of State and its 
foreign representatives is spent in handling the affairs of 
American citizens abroad, and is it not true that they are the 
beneficiaries of the services of the employees of the State De- 
partment and therefore it is proper that they should pay what- 
ever portion of that service is right? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. They may get some direct service 
that the general public, which does not travel, receives, but the 
Government of the United States and the entire Nation receive 
the benefit of the contacts of our people with foreign people, I 
can not see that there is any logic at all in calling upon the 
American traveler to take care of the State Department, espe- 
cially in such a large measure as is the case now. 

Mr. PATTERSON. If the gentleman will permit, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is rendering a splendid service to the farm- 
ers, yet the farmers are not required to pay for that service. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Possibly less than 1 per cent of our people 
go abroad. As I understand the gentleman, that less than 1 per 
cent are paying over 40 per cent of the cost of maintaining our 
foreign service. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is what it amounts to, and I 
do not think there is any justification for that, I believe we 
would be doing the country a real service by cutting down this 
passport charge, as proposed by the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in favor of any fee that will be 
uniform. I think a discrimination in favor of or against any 
one class is wrong. What I would like to ask the gentleman 
is this: The gentleman approyes of the proposition to reduce 
the fee from $10 to $5. How is it the committee did not give 
that phase of the question consideration in committee? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There was a good deal said about 
it, I will say to the gentleman from New York, but the majority 
of the committee were in faver of the bill as reported, and 
it is here for your consideration. What I am trying to do 
now, for one thing, I may say to the gentleman, is by support- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan to save us 
from the possible adoption of the suggestion offered by the 
gentleman from New York which involves the teachers, I 
happen to be the author of the existing law, which does at this 
time create some discrimination in favor of teachers. I think 
the teachers are entitled to special consideration; my friend 
disagrees with me as to that; but if the Cramton amendment 
should be adopted, cutting the passport charge to $5, we would 
have no further discussion of any discrimination of any 
character. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will agree that students 
would also be entitled to the same consideration? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I say that if the Cramton amend- 
ment is adopted I have no further issue with my friend from 
New York. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If we adopt the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and retain the renewal charge of $2, 
then we reduce the whole cost for six years to $9, whereas at 
the present time it is $10 for two years, except as to teachers, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The only change which the gentle- 
man from Michigan proposes is to reduce the original charge 
from $10 to $5. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the renewals would come along at $2, 
so you will get a passport for six years for $9, if you wanted 
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it that long, whereas now it costs $30 for six years, except as 
to teachers. Does not the gentleman think that is a tremendo 
reduction? y 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There would be a considerable 
change in the revenue situation if the gentleman's amendment 
is adopted; but I am not afraid of his amendment. He happens 
to be one of the most powerful members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. When he advocates a reduction in passport 
charges, that will mean a reduction in the revenue of the Goy- 
ernment, that diminishes any hesitation I might otherwise have 
in supporting his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS.‘ The gentleman was asked whether the 
committee considered the question of reducing the passport fee 
to $5. That was considered, was it not, and did not the hear- 
ings show that there was no great demand for a cutting down 
of the passport fee, but the complaint they made and what they 
desired was merely to reduce the renewals? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is true. I will remind my 
‘friend, however, that the people before our committee were the 
representatives of the great commercial concerns and some small 
commercial concerns, and they were not troubled about the 
payment of the $10. But I am thinking about the people aside 
from that group, the average traveler—and there are many 
thousands of them in this country—to whom $10 is something 
important, and particularly so when added to the embarkation 
fees and visa charges. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. The gentleman made the same argu- 
ment before the committee that he is now making? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it not true that the bill now before the 
House is predicated on the very fact that you have a $10 fee 
for a passport, and that is why you provide three renewals at 
$2 each? Now, if you reverse yourselves on that and you cut 
it to $5, there is no necessity for three renewals at $2 each, as I 
understand it. Because the fee was burdensome and because it 
was somewhat high at $10, the committee proposes to reduce 
that fee to $5 and give three renewals at $2 each. That is your 
whole scheme and that is your picture. You propose to reduce 
the original fee from $10 to $5 and provide for three renewals 
at $2 each. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is now suggesting 
another point not covered by what is proposed in the Cramton 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I say that in providing for renewals you 
did that on the basis of a $10 fee, and I think you have a 
pretty good bill if we yote down the last committee amendment, 
which creates a discrimination. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr: CRAMTON. The report from the department emphasizes 
that the bill eliminates the discrimination now existing in fayor 
of teachers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I pointed that out. Then they put in 
the proviso. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill was reported with the desire to 
eliminate discrimination. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; I pointed that out. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that there is an 
amendment to the amendment pending and all recognition must 
be by unanimous consent. Without objection, the gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill if amended 
as proposed and enacted will reduce passport fees from $10 to 
$5. This will mean a loss of revenue to the State Depart- 
ment of approximately $1,000, This loss will have to be 
made up from taxes collected by the Government from the 
American people. Reduced to its lowest terms, this bill pro- 
poses to relieve American tourists, traveling abroad, of fees 
amounting to $1,000,000 which they are now contributing to the 
expense of our Government, and place that burden on the mil- 
lions of American people who do not go abroad. 
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Under existing conditions I can not see the necessity for or 
the wisdom of this reduction. Ordinarily I favor all proposals 
that will reduce taxes, but in our tax-reduction plan we are not 
beginning at the right place. Under this bill each American 
traveling abroad will save $5, or one-half of the cost of his 
passport, but the revenue the Government loses under this bill 
must be made up by higher taxes on the people in the United 
States who are too poor to go abroad. 

As a vast majority of American tourists belong to the weaithy 
and many to the idle-rich class, this saving of $5 means nothing 
to them. They are not only able to pay the $10 fee, but they 
should not be relieved of that obligation, because the charge is 
not unreasonable, and $5 to them means no more than one grain 
of wheat in a bushel. 

The passport fee is an insignificant item in the cost of a 
European trip and there is no good reason why this wealthy 
group should be relieved of this fee, especially in view of the 
fact that millions of farmers are groaning under an almost un- 
bearable burden of debt and taxation, and men and women in 
the humbler walks of life find it difficult to “make both ends 
meet” and are drifting dangerously close to the rock of in- 
solvency. I admit that every year a large number of students 
and men and women of limited means visit Europe, but they 
constitute a comparatively small part of the great multitude 
of Americans who during each summer season visit the cities, 
lakes, and mountains of Europe in pursuit of pleasure, ease, 
and relaxation, 

Of course these students would like to have this fee reduced, 
and I would favor such reduction if by so doing I could ‘avoid 
increasing the tax burden of the people who do not go abroad. 
If a person is financially able to tour Europe, he or she is able 
to pay the $10 passport fee, which is not an unreasonable charge, 
especially in view of the fact that much of the time of our 
ambassadors, ministers, consuls, and other representatives is 
consumed in entertaining and serving American tourists. The 
$10 passport fee is an infinitesimal part of the expense of a 
European tour, especially when it must follow, as night follows 
day, that whatever reduction we make in these passport fees 
must be made up by increasing the tax burdens on some other 
group of people, or in withholding from other classes of our 
citizens a corresponding reduction in their tax burdens. 

Americans traveling abroad spend approximately $750,000,000 
annually. The $1,000,000 that tourists would save under the 
pending bill is an exceedingly small part of this expense. Until 
men and women in the humbler walks of life are relieved of 
some of the tax burdens under which they are now laboring, 
I think we are justified in maintaining the present charge to 
tourists for passports. 

In this connection I desire to submit a few observations on 
another question which I think is of vital interest to the Amer- 
ican people. It is generally understood that the Hoover admin- 
istration contemplates an increase in postal rates, especially 
rates on first-class matter. It is claimed that the Post Office 
Department has been running behind and is not self-supporting, 
and that in order to make it self-supporting postage rates must 
be increased. I shall vigorously oppose this program. 

The Post Office Department is the one branch of our Gov- 
ernment in which all the people in the United States are 
vitally and immediately interested. The Postal Service touches 
practically every man, woman, and child in the United States, 
It serves every family, rich or poor, urban or suburban, in 
every nook and corner of our Nation. To the great mass of 
American people the Postal Service typifies and symbolizes the 
Government of the United States. It is the only governmental 
agency with which the great body of our citizenry come in 
contact. It is the only one of the executive departments that 
renders anything like a service comparable with its cost, 

The Post Office Department was created to serve the American 
people. It was not organized as a money-making proposition. 
For every dollar it costs, the American people receive 100 cents 
worth of service. It is undeniably the most efficient and service- 
able of our executive departments. The Government disburses 
no money for which it gets greater returns than the money we 
appropriate to maintain our Postal Service in its present state 
of efficiency. For the money Uncle Sam invests in the other 
executive departments we get, relatively, inconsequential re- 
turns. The American people can better afford to give up two or 
three of the other executive departments rather than reduce the 
efficiency of the Postal Service. 

From the creation of the Post Office Department, all things 
considered, it has been the best managed major activity of the 
Federal Government, and its operation has been at all times 
economical, efficient, businesslike, and practically free from 
scandal. Many other departments have developed extrava- 
gancies, frauds, corruption, and scandals that have shocked the 
conscience of the Nation; but with the exception of the star- 
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route frauds in the post-Civil War period, the operation of the 
Postal Service has been free from scandal and less partisan 
than the administration of the other departments, bureaus, and 
commissions. 

In my humble opinion, it is unwise to deal niggardly with this 
branch of service. If we are to cut and trim our expenditures, 
reason and common sense persuasively suggest that we should 
begin our economies in some of the other executive agencies of 
the Government. 

There is no more reason why we should insist on making the 
Post Office Department self-sustaining than there is in insisting 
on legislation that will make the Interior Department, the Com- 
merce Department, the Agriculture Department, the Department 
of Justice, or any of the other departments self-sustaining. No 
one will contend that we should make these other departments 
self-sustaining, although their activities in only a slight degree 
touch and serve the great mass of American people. While 
these other departments render efficient and necessary service, 
it is not nearly so important to each and every individual citi- 
zen as the service he receives from the Post Office Department. 

The American people are not complaining because the Post 
Office Department spends a little more money than it collects 
from the public. Everybody knows that the people receive 
full value for such expenditure. In 1928 the Post Office Depart- 
ment collected from the American people $693,633,921, gross 
revenue, and the service it rendered the American people in- 
volved an expenditure of $725,699,766. That is to say, there was 
a deficit in 1928 of $32,000,000. But the people did not com- 
plain, for the reason that the service furnished by the Post 
Office Department was businesslike, efficient, entirely satis- 
factory, and worth more than it cost them. The deficit in 1929 
was larger, but even so, for every 100 cents the Postal Service 
cost the American people in 1929 they received $1 worth of 
service, 

The Postal Service is the most valuable activity in the busi- 
ness, social, civic, and economic life of the Nation. There is 
no yardstick by which the value of this service can be measured. 
On first-class mail in 1929, the Government revenues amounted 
to $365,470,919.08, while it only cost the Government $286,837,- 
500.61 to handle this class of mail, including air mail. In other 
words, in 1929 the Government made a profit of more than 
$78,900,000 in handling first-class mail. Whatever deficit there 
has been in the operation of the Post Office Department has not 
come from handling first-class mail, and there is absolutely no 
justification or excuse in raising the present 2-cent rate on 
letters, 

I am more concerned in continuing the present system by 
which the Postal Service is efficiently managed, than I am in 
making the department self-sustaining, or in reducing the pass- 
port fees charged American tourists who are financially able 
to make Europe their summer playground. I have referred to 
these postal matters because I want this House and the country 
to know that there is no oceasion or excuse for increasing postal 
rates, eyen though the department may not be self-supporting. 

Those who argue that the Post Office Department must be 
self-supporting are being unconsciously deceived by a false 
philosophy which blinds them to the fundamental purpose which 
underlies our postal system. It was never contemplated that 
this useful agency of the Government must be self-supporting, 
and in this age of mammon we must not lose sight of the propo- 
sition that the Post Office Department is not a private business 
institution, the income of which must equal its expeditures, 
but it is a great governmental agency created and maintained 
to serve not a few but all the people of our beloved Republic. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am in favor of the Cramton amendment 
because nothing better is offered to express my viewpoint. 

If travel promotes good will, it is fundamentally illogical to 
tax that good will and that instrumentality. It is wrong to 
impose a burden upon the relatively poor people who desire to 
devote some part of their lifetime to travel. The rich man 
does not care. The relatively poor man has to care. I know 
this by personal experience. The ambition that throbbed in 
my bosom from my earliest days was to travel over Europe and 
view the art galleries of continnental Europe, It was a worthy 
and honorable ambition, but money meant a great deal to me 
in my youth. I suppose it means something to me to-day. I 
had to count the dollars and save them for a long time in order 
to make a trip to Europe, ` 
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There are thousands and thousands of school-teachers who are 
struggling to keep up appearances and make both ends meet. 
There are thousands and thousands of very desirable people 
among our countrymen who are not too well off in this world’s 
goods. They have the right to gratify their ambition to enjoy 
and see the finer things of life by traveling in Europe and 
promoting that good will which is essential to us, as it is essen- 
tial to all peoples on the face of this earth. 

Again, it promotes the welfare of our organization known as 
the United States Shipping Board. This will encourage travel, 
and travel is a mighty good thing for the nations and for the 
people that compose them. I believe there is an inscription on 
the facade of the Union Station here: E 


He tbat would bring home the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him. 


So, too, in traveling he that would bring home knowledge must 
carry knowledge with him. 

Let us encourage our people to go abroad after they have seen 
their own country, even though they haye not great means. Let 
them come back after having established contacts there. They 
will be richer in experience, and the country to which they go 
will be better off for having seen desirable Americans, not with 
great money but with culture and refinement. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramron] is a good amendment. My only hope was that 
it would have gone a little further and made the cost smaller. 

I repeat in closing what I started with—it is fundamentally 
illogical and we ought not to tax travel, which stimulates good 
will and promotes the welfare of our country. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of 
Members to the fact that we have two amendments up for your 
consideration, one by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvarpiA] striking out the discrimination in behalf of the 
school-feachers, and one by the gentleman from Michigan reduc- 
ing the passport fee from $10 to $5. The proposed reduction in 
the cost of obtaining an American passport raises an issue of 
policy. I am frank to say that, as far as I am concerned, I do 
not care what action the House takes on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. I think, however, 
the Members of the House should know that they are voting on 
a question of policy. It is not only in their power to determine 
what that policy should be for the future, but eminently right 
because the House initiates revenue legislation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In order that I may emphasize 
what the gentleman is saying I want to read to him what Mr. 
Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, said before the committee: 


As far as the State Department is concerned, this question of what 
shall be charged for a passport, whether anything shall be charged for 
a passport, or whether the fee is to be $2, $5, $10, or $20, the State 
Department does not presume to pass upon that question. That is a 
question wholly to be determined by Congress. Congress has determined 
it in the past. It has determined it without any recommendation from 
the Department of State, and the Department of State has no recom- 
mendation now on that particular subject. 


Mr. FISH. The gentleman is quoting the attitude of the 
State Department. This is the business of the House. The 
gentleman from Michigan is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations and he assured us by implication that if his 
amendment prevails that the Appropriations Committee in the 
future will make up the deficit in the State Department appro- 
priation bill. 

The amendment proposed by him reduces the passport fee 
from $10 to $5, and will cost the Government a million dollars. 
It will make the State Department in the future non-self-support- 
ing. The question is one of policy. Is there any reason why 
the State Department should be self-supporting as it has been 
in the past? We must realize that this amendment, if it pre- 
yails, will cost the Government $1,000,000, and change the policy 
of having a self-supporting Diplomatic Service, but at the same 
time a reduction of passport fees will be popular with the 
traveling public. 

As far as I am concerned—I am not speaking for the com- 
mittee but individually—I do not care what action the House 
takes as long as the House knows what it is yoting for. Mr, 
Chairman, I ask for the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan to the committee amendment, 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Linturcum) there were 25 ayes and 23 noes. 

The Chair announced the vote, and that the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The request comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not enforce strictly the rule 
as to time, for the Chair realizes that the gentleman asked for 
tellers as rapidly as he could. 

The question on ordering tellers was taken, and the Chair 
announced that 13 Members had arisen; not a sufficient number. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, several of us did not under- 
stand that the Chair was taking a vote on tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was on the committee amend- 
ment as amended, offered by the gentleman from Michigan, and 
upon that the ayes were 25 and the noes were 23. Thereupon, 
the gentleman from Maryland asked for tellers and only 13 
Members arose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But we did not understand that the Chair 
was putting the vote on tellers. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Chair be allowed to put the question of having tellers again. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I move that the Chair put the question again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Chair will again 
put the question on ordering tellers. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I object. 

Mr. FISH. I ask the gentleman from Louisiana not to ob- 
ject, because there was a misunderstanding. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Very well, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. As many 
as are in favor of ordering tellers will rise. [After counting.) 
Twenty-six Members have arisen, a sufficient number, and 
tellers are ordered. 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr. Cramton and Mr. 
LINTHICUM. ° 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 44 ayes and 33 noes. 

So the amendment of Mr. CnAurox was agreed to. k 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 3 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10826 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
upon the Cramton amendment. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
Speaker to the record upon that amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the second committee amendment 
as amended. ` 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, I state to 
the Speaker that the so-called Cramton amendment was an 
amendment to the second committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Therefore a separate vote can not be had 
upon the Cramton amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But a separate vote can be had upon the 
second committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote 
upon the second committee amendment as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the other amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. A separate yote is demanded by the gentle- 
man from Maryland on the second committee amendment as 
amended. The Clerk will report the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “ issue,” insert “And provided further, 
That the charge for the issue of an original passport shall be $5.” 
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3 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Linruicum) there were—ayes 49, noes 34. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is no quorum present, and make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 169, nays 89, 


not yoting 169, as follows: 


{Roll No. 53] 
YEAS—169 
Ackerman Culkin Howard uin 
Adkins Cullen Huddleston mey, Frank M. 
Allen Dallinger Irwin Reed, N. X. 
Almon arrow Johnson, Nebr. Rowbottom 
Andresen DeRouen Johnson, 8. Dak. Schneider 
Arentz Doughton ading Sears 
Ayres Dowell Kemp Shaffer, Va. 
Bacharach Dunbar Kinzer Simmons 
Bacon Eaton, Colo. Korell Simms 
Barbour Eaton, N. J. Kyale Sinclair 
5 e e R 
e g mpe mith, W. Va. 
Black ‘` Evans, Calif. Langley Snow 
Bloom Evans, Mont. Speaks 
Bohn Fenn Leavitt Sproul, Kans, 
Bowman Fish Lehlbach Stalker 
Boylan Fisher tts Stone 
Brand, Ga Fitzgerald ce Strong, Kans, 
Brand, Obio Foss Ludlow Strong, Pa. 
Brigham Garber, Okla. McFadden Swanson 
Butler Gibson Mclaughlin Swick 
Cable Glover McLeod Swin; 
l Iowa 8 e ed Peis er 
‘ampbell, Pa. sregory agra ompson 
Carter, Calif. Guyer Mastove —.— 
Carter, Wyo. Hadley Mansfield Timberlake 
Chalmers Hale apes Tinkham 
Chindblom Hall, III. Merritt Vestal 
Christgau Hall, Ind. Michaelson Vinson, Ga. 
Christopherson II, Miss. Michener Wainwright 
Clancy 1, N. Dak. Miller Walker 
Clark, Md. Halsey Montague Welch, Calif, 
Cochran, Mo, Ha Montet Whitley 
ole ; Hartley Moore, Va. Whittington 
Collier Haugen Nelson, Me. Wigglesworth 
Colton Hawley O'Connell Wingo 
Connolly ess O'Connor, La. Wolverton, N. J. 
Corning Hickey Parker Woodruff 
Cox Hoffman Patterson Wyant 
Coyle Hogs. Pittenger Yates 
Cramton Holaday 11 
risp Hope Pratt, Harcourt J 
Crosser Hopkins Purnell 
NAYS—89 
Allgood Estep Lankford, Va. Rogers 
Bachmann French Linthicum Romjue 
Baird Fuller Lozier Rutherford 
Blackburn Garner McClintic, Okla, Sanders, N. X. 
Bland Garrett McDuffie Sanders, Tex. 
Box Green McMillan Sandlin 
Briggs Hammer McReynolds Schafer, Wis. 
Browne Hare en Shott, W. Va. 
Browning Hastin Milligan Sparks 
Busby Hill, Ala. oore, Steagall 
yrns Hill, Wash. Morehea Summers, Wash, 
Canfield Hull, Morton D. Nelson, Mo Sumners, Tex, 
Clark, N. C Hull, Wis. Nelson, Wis. Taber 
Cooper, Tenn Jeffers O'Connor, Okla Tarver 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Okla. Oldfield Warren 
Cra Johnson, Tex. Oliver, Ala. Wason 
Cross Jones, Tex. Palmer Williams 
Davis Kendall, Ky. Parks Williamson 
Denison Kiefner Patman Wilson 
Dominick Kincheloe Ragon rum 
Doxey Lambertson Ramseyer 
Driver Lanham amspeck 
Edwards Lankford, Ga. Rankin 
NOT VOTING—169 
Abernethy Collins Frear Jenkins 
Aldrich Connery Free Johnson, III. 
Andrey Cooke Freeman Johnson, Ind. 
Arnold 88 Ohio Fulmer Johnson, Wash. 
Aswell Craddock ambrill Johnston, Mo, 
Auf der Heide Crowther Garber, Va. Jonas, N. C. 
Bankhead Curry Gasque Kahn 
Beck Davenport Gavagan Kearns 
Beedy Dempsey Gifford zay: 
Bolton De Priest Golder Kendall, Pa. 
Britten Dickinson Goldsborough Kennedy 
Brumm ein Goodwin Kerr 
Brunner Douglas, Ariz. Graham Ketcham 
Buchanan Bae Mass. Greenwood Kiess 
Buckbee Doutrich Griffin Knutson 
Burdick Doyle Hancock Kopp 
Burtness Drane Hoch Kunz 
Cannon Drewry Hooper Kurtz 
Carley er Houston, Del. Larsen 
Cartwright lis Hudson eech 
Celler Eslick Hudspeth Lindsay 
Chase Esterly Hull, Tenn. McClintock, Ohio 
Clague Finley Hull, William E. McCormack, Mass. 
Clarke, N. Y. Fitzpatrick Igoe McCormick, III. 
Cochran, Pa, Fort James McKeown 
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aas Porter peat Idaho Underhill 
Martin Pou Sne Underwood 
Mead Pratt, Ruth 8 N. I. Vincent. Mich. 
Mooney Pritchard Spearin: Watres 
Moore, Ohio Quayle Sproul, Watson 

organ Rainey, Henry T. S afford Welsh, Pa, 
Mouser Ransley Stedman White 
Mu by Rayburn Stevenson Whitehead 
Newhall eece Stobbs Wolfenden 
Niedringhaus Reid, III. Sullivan, N. Y, Wolverton, W. Va. 
Nolan Robinson Sullivan, Wood 
Norton Sabath Taylor, Colo. Wright 
O'Connor, N. Y. Seger Taylor, Tenn. Wurzbach 
Oliver, N. Y. Selberling Temple Yon 
Owen Selvig Tilson Zihlman 
Palmisano Short, Mo. Treadway 
Peavey Shreve Tucker 
Perkins Sirovich Turpin 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
General pairs until further notice: 


. Snell with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Tilson with Mr. Mead. 

Freeman with Mr. Fulmer. 

Graham with Mr. Mooney. 

Watson with Mrs. Owen. 

. Buckbee with Mr. Drewry. 

. Porter with Mr. Stedman. 

Perkins with Mr. Griffin. 

. Gifford with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
. Wood with Mr. Celler, 

. Cochran of Pennsylvania with Mr. Aswell. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Connery. 

„ Welsh of 5 wie an, Quayle. 
. Reid of Illinois with Mr. Drane. 

. Seger with Mrs. Norton. 

. Doutrich with Mr. Cannon. 

. Treadway with Mr. Lindsay. 

. Mass with Mr. 3 Rainey. 

. Ketcham with Mr. 

Davenport with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. Crowther with Mr. Kunz. 

Robinson with Mr. Yon. 

. Temple with Mr. Brunner. 

. Kopp with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Fort with Mr. Larsen. 

. Golder with Mr. Carley. 

. Mouser with Mr. Wright. 

. Dyer with Mr. Abernethy. 

Free with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

. Martin with Mr. Pou. 

. Shreve with Mr. Arnold. 

. Ransiey with Mr. McKeown. 8 
Hudson with Mr. Kennedy. 

Murphy with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 

. Niedringhaus with Mr. Gambrill. 

. Beedy with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Hooper with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

. Johrson of Indiana with Mr. Tucker. 
Beck with Mr. Gavagan. 

. Short with Mr. Spearin yo 

8 Spron of Illinois site Doyle. 

. Kiess with Mr. Collins. 

. McClintock of Ohio with Mr. Buchanan. 
Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Stafford with Mr. Sabath. 

. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. McCormack of Massachusetts, 
„ Smith of Idaho with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
„Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Igoe. 

. Reece with Mr. Greenwood. 

. Jenkins with Mr. 3 

. Hoch with Mr. Gasq 

. Goodwin with Mr. ‘Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Bolton with Mr. Underwood. 

. Clague with Mr, Fitzpatrick. 

. Britten with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Dickinson with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Esterly with Mr. Sirovich. 


The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened, 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I moye to recommit the 
bill, striking out the word “six,” in line 7, page 2, and sub- 
stituting the word “four.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moyes to re- 
commit the bill. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Patrerson moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with instruction to report the same back forthwith, 
striking out the word “ six,” in line 7, on page 2, and substituting the 
word “ four.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 
The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 
i On motion of Mr. FISH, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
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Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 12236) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 12236, 
the naval appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk 
will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Harpy, 
Mr. Taper, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 


BILLS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I submit a privileged report from the Committee on 
Rules for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 232 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on the Judiciary shall have Tuesday, June 3, for the consideration under 
the general rules of the House of the following bills: H. R. 12056, 
H. R. 10341, H. R. 9937, H. R. 9985, H. R. 6806, H. R. 9601, and 
H, R. 2903. 

This rule not to interfere with privileged business. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 
OMNIBUS BRIDGE BILL 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 9806 for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of other bridges over the navigable waters of the United States. 


RETIREMENT BILL—WORK OF ROBERT H. ALCORN 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the retirement bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the signing by the President of 
the Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill marks the culmination of years 
of ceaseless striving on the part of civil-service employees for 
an adequate retirement measure. 

The uncoordinated efforts of separate organizations brought 
meager results through many years of effort. It was not until 
the formation of the Joint Conference on Retirement that real 
progress was made in bringing forth a measure that would ease 
the declining days of the worn-out employees of the Government, 

The Joint Conference on Retirement was formed in 1917, and 
Robert H. Alcorn, who had served for several years as the 
chairman of the retirement committee of the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory, was elected chairman and has held the position to this 
time. 

It is not my purpose to dwell on the struggles of the last 
18 years to secure the enactment of the McKellar-Keating bill, 
the Dale-Wadsworth bill, or the Sterling-Lehlbach bill which 
became a law in 1920, but I do wish to pay a tribute to the 
sterling character, the ability, and the tenacity of the chairman 
who through all the trying situations of the many years has 
retained the respect and confidence of the great body of Govern- 
ment workers. He has kept the ranks closed with only one 
single exception. 

The joint conference consists of representatives of the navy 
yards, naval stations and arsenals, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, Railway Mail 
Clerks, National Association of Master Mechanics, District No. 
44 of Machinists, Government printers, printing pressmen, 
bookbinders, mechanical trades of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, and, in addition, through their confidence in the chair- 
man, nearly all of the independent organizations in the Govern- 
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ment seryice in the District of Columbia and throughout the 
country have loyally cooperated. 

I think it is a conservative estimate that there are in excess 
ef 300,000 men and women enrolled under the banner or affili- 
ated with the Joint Conference on Retirement. By reason of 
diversity of occupations and environment conflicting demands 
have inevitably arisen among the different groups, but all these 
differences have been amicably adjusted and all have carried on 
with singleness of purpose that brought results. Much of the 
success has been due to the tireless efforts of Chairman Robert 
H. Alcorn. 

You all know him. There are few whose offices he has not 
visited and been received with a welcome. Courteous and 
kindly, he has always found the door open to him, and upon his 
departure, always an invitation to return. He has had the con- 
fidence of the members of the Civil Service Committees. The 
glory of success with the retirement measure belongs to him. 
I congratulate the thousands of loyal Government workers that 
they have been led by such a splendid type of man. 

He has made a genuine sacrifice. In 1921 he was reduced in 
his grade owing to loss of time due to work for his organization. 
He was reinstated in 1927, but remained less than a year in the 
service. He gave up his position that he might have the time to 
work for others. He is therefore ineligible to share in the bene- 
fits of retirement. He has kept the faith, he has won the fight, 
but can not share in the realization of his dream. 


NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal of misin- 
formation or lack of information apparent in the discussions of 
the pending tariff bill and its effects upon agriculture. No one 
can say accurately what the costs and benefits will be when the 
bill goes into effect, but a reasonable estimate can be given 
provided the economic conditions remain stable. Just at pres- 
ent, and for the past eight months, there has been grave eco- 
nomic unrest in the United States. This same condition pre- 
vails throughout the world, and is particularly acute in parts 
of Europe, South America and Australia. These countries are 
not buying as freely of our exports as last year, and at the 
same time are underselling us in the markets of the world on 
many agricultural products. Not only is this competition felt 
in world markets but our home markets are greatly depressed 
thereby. Such products of the North Dakota farmer as beef, 
flax, and wool have especially suffered from this competition as 
the large imports of these articles into the United States amply 
testify. 

: FRAMING OF TARIFF BILL 

Whien President Hoover was elected he announced that he 
would call a special session of Congress, one of the purposes 
being to revise the tariff in the interests of agriculture and the 
other to enact a farm marketing bill. This latter object was 
accomplished in the special session in the spring of 1929 through 
the passage of the law creating the Federal Farm Board, and 
marked the culmination of the long fight waged by the friends 
of agriculture for legislation to aid in restoring that industry to 
a paying basis. As a pioneer in that struggle, I introduced my 
first bill for farm relief almost 10 years ago. This was soon fol- 
lowed by the Norris-Sinclair marketing bill, the first of the 
export marketing corporation bills, embodying the principles 
later adopted in the MeNary-Haugen bill. During all of this 
time I have taken an active part for the passage of a measure 
to help farmers to get a fair price for their products. I haye, 
therefore, been deeply interested in doing my part toward carry- 
ing out the program of the President for the revision of the 
tariff for the benefit of agriculture. 

All tariff legislation is framed by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. While I am not a member of that com- 
mittee, I appeared before it with other Representatives from the 
Northwest to urge the adoption of rates favorable to our prod- 
ucts. In preparation of a bill to present to the House the com- 
mittee held extensive hearings daily from January 7, 1929, to 
February 27, 1929. At these hearings persons from all over the 
United States appeared and offered their views. In addition to 
Members of Congress there were representatives of the Farmers’ 
Union, the North Dakota Agricultural College, and many farm 
organizations. At the conclusion of the hearings the committee 
went into executive session, and on May 9, 1929, reported what 
is known as the Hawley tariff bill to the House, the measure 
taking the name of the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The bill was passed by the House on May 28, 1929, and 
was sent to the Senate, 
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It has been said, and particularly by members of the minority 
party in this House, that the bill was passed under gag rule 
and that Representatives by their votes to limit debate put 
themselves in position where they could not offer an amend- 
ment which would be beneficial to the farmers of this country. 
Let us see what the facts are. We find that every tariff bill 
enacted since 1874, whether Republican or Democratic, has been 
considered under the same kind of a rule, and must be. This is 
clearly understood when we remember that there are 435 Mem- 
bers of the House, and that the tariff bill contained some 20,000 
items. Unless debate were limited a tariff bill would be before 
the House for several years without enactment, and inasmuch 
as there is a change in membership in this body every two years, 
it will be readily seen that the Congress would expire and no 
law be passed. The Senate, with its membership of 96 and 
more liberal rales for debate, discussed the tariff continuously 
from September 4, 1929, to March 24, 1930, Even then it was 
necessary to set definite dates for closing of debate on the 
various schedules. This disposes of the charge of gag rule. 
If we were to have a tariff law enacted it had to be first passed 
by the House, and this was done in the usual and orderly way. 
It is also appropriate to point out that some 130 amendments 
were added to the bill on the floor of the House, including an 
increase in flax from 56 cents to 63 cents a bushel. 

I voted for the tariff bill when it was before the House be- 
cause it carried the increased rates on agricultural products 
written in upon recommendations of the Farmers’ Union, agri- 
cultural college economists, farmers’ organizations generally, 
and Members of Congress from the Northwest farming States, 
and also because it is the first time in the history of tariff leg- 
islation that an attempt has been made to give agriculture 
adequate protection and equality with industry. 

A FEW OF THE INCREASES WHICH WILL BENEFIT NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS 


Some of the increases which the bill carried as it passed the 
House, and which I feel will be of substantial benefit to farmers, 
are: 2 and 2% cents a pound on live cattle; 244 cents a pound 
on milk; 14 cents a pound on butter; 75 cents per hundred- 
weight on potatoes; 2 cents a pound on onions; 6 cents a pound 
on clover seed; 10 per cent ad valorem on hides; alfalfa seed, 
5 cents per pound; live poultry, 6 cents, and dressed poultry, 8 
cents per pound; eggs, 8 cents per pound. Wool was increased 
to carry a duty of 34 cents per pound, and flaxseed 63 cents a 
bushel. Numerous other increases were included for agricul- 
tural products. 

Briefly, we in North Dakota have to decide between the rates 
under the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, now in effect, or the 
less discriminatory rates of the Hawley bill. I am not claiming 
that the Hawley rates are all that agriculture should have, for 
they are not, but they are more favorable than the present law. 
The United States Tariff Commission has prepared a compara- 
tive table of the agricultural and industrial rates under the act 
of 1922 and under the pending bill. From this, we find that 
under existing law the average rate of protective tariff for agri- 
culture is approximately 22 per cent, and for industry approxi- 
mately 42 per cent. Under the proposed law, the rates are 
about 33 per cent for agriculture and about 43 per cent for in- 
dustry. These figures place agriculture in a much more favor- 
able position with industry than is possible under existing law. 
In other words, we will be 10 per cent nearer parity, although 
still 10 per cent below equality. 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS VERSUS FOREIGN IMPORTS 

In addition I will say that the increases are particularly 
favorable to farmers of North Dakota. The United States last 
year imported about 24,000,000 bushels of flax, 4,000,000 bushels 
of potatoes, 13,000,000 pounds of clover and alfalfa seed, 4,000,000 
gallons of milk, 76,000,000 pounds of cheese, two and one-half 
million pounds of butter, 7,000,000 pounds of poultry, 27,000,000 
pounds of frozen and dried eggs, 3,000,000 pounds of mutton, 
104,000,000 pounds of clean wool, 367,000,000 pounds of beef, and 
30,000,000 pounds of pork and other meats. All of these articles 
could have been produced in the United States, and a good 
share of them in North Dakota. Why should the farmers of 
North Dakota be forced to meet this foreign competition at 
home in order to help manufacturers sell their products abroad? 
The proposed bill carries increases in tariff on every one of the 
aboye-mentioned articles, which will reflect benefits directly to 
our farmers. We need not worry about foreign markets for our 
automobiles. These manufacturers are eminently able to find 
a market for their output. What we should concern ourselves 


about is the home market for our own farm products. Why 
should we continue a policy which gives to farmers of other 
countries one and a half billion dollars of our home market 
annnally? American farmers should be sufficiently protected 
to give them a market for every dollar’s worth of crops that 
they can reasonably produce. Italy and France have long had a 
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tariff policy. In fact, there is no such thing as a free-trade 
country in the world. Each country fixes its tariffs to its cwn 
economic advantage. 

My State is probably the greatest surplus-producing State of 
farm products per capita in the Union. Large amounts of grain, 
livestock, and other agricultural products are raised which must 
find a market beyond the boundaries of the home State, and 
sometimes even beyond the boundaries of the Nation. We crig- 
inate annually about 250,000 carloads of farm products that 
enter into interstate commerce. The value of this vast produc- 
tion will be directly increased by the enactment of the pending 
tariff bill. In answer to the charge that farmers will not get 
much benefit from the tariff because they will have to pay more 
for the manufactured articles they have to buy it can be said, 
first, as mentioned above, that the total advance in the indus- 
trial schedules is only about 1 per cent as against almost 11 per 
cent for agriculture; second, that our consumption of industrial 
products in North Dakota is less than half the value of our 
agricultural products. 

PROTEST AGAINST BILL FROM INDUSTRIAL CENTERS 


Since it has become evident that industry is not to reap the 
same measure of benefit from the bill that agriculture will have, 
a loud bue and cry has been raised on behalf of these interests 
to “kill the bill.” A recent poll of 590 editors in the 8 largest 
industrial States indicates that they are more than 2 to 1 
against the enactment of the measure. Propaganda to the effect 
that the rates are unfair and discriminatory is being circulated, 
and the President is being urged to veto. As a matter of fact, 
the only discrimination or unfairness is that for the first time 
industry has failed to receive the lion’s share of protective 
tariff, and, of course, is dissatisfied. This is being cleverly dis- 
guised with complaints that the bill will increase the cost of 
living, is a “ robber tariff,” and so forth. No such protests were 
made when the tariff act of 1922 was passed, which added enor- 
mously to already overburdened agriculture. The trouble is, 
to use a homely saying, “The shoe is now on the other foot,” 
and is pinching industry a little. But farmers, and particularly 
North Dakota farmers, need not concern themselves over this. 
No aid and little sympathy was given them during the years of 
agricultural depression when they were hard pressed. If now, 
through the passage of farm aid and tariff legislation, they are 
coming, not into their own, but even in sight of it, I for one, 
shall rejoice and shall do my utmost for this and every other 
measure in their behalf. 


MOTION TO ADJOURN 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn, The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I demand a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 8, noes 74. 

So the motion was rejected. 


OLAIM OF THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up House Joint Resolution 322. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 322) authorizing payment of the claim 
of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money advanced by it 
in connection „with the protection of American interests in Russia. 


The SPEAKER, This bill is on the Union Calendar. The 
House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CHINDRTOM] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 322, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Honse is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 822, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to the Government of Norway, as an act of 
grace and without reference to the question of legal liability, an amount 
equal to 6% per cent interest upon 58,480 krone from February 24, 
1920, to December 8, 1920, and upon 65,162.97 krone from December 
8, 1920, to July 13, 1925, the sums advanced by the Government of 
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Norway in connection with the care by its representatives of American 
interests in Moscow, Russia, during the years 1918 and 1919, together 
with 614 per cent interest on the unpaid interest from July 13, 1925, 
to the date of payment pursuant to this joint resolution, not to exceed, 
in all, $8,500; and the appropriation for the “Relief, protection, and 
transportation of American citizens in Europe,” made by the act ap- 
proved April 17, 1917, is hereby made available for the payment of 
the claim aforesaid. 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, House Joint Resolution 322 author- 
izes the payment of $8,500 in back interest to the Government of 
Norway for taking over and protecting American interests in 
Moscow, Russia, in September, 1918. 

It comes to this House with a letter from the President of 
the United States requesting its passage, and also from the 
Secretary of State. 

I hope there will not be any lengthy discussion of the pend- 
ing resolution. I think we have delayed favorable action far 
too long. A similar bill passed the House a few years ago and 
became involved in the congestion in the Senate and failed to 
pass. It is simply a matter of taking care of a small amount 
of interest due the Norwegian Government. We are under great 
obligation to Norway for taking over and protecting the inter- 
ests of our nationals and our property in Russia, and unless 
somebody wishes to be heard on the question, I will move that 
the committee arise. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Was there a request made by this 
Government of Norway to protect our interests? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. A request was made by our Government, 
and their vice consul took over the job and represented us there. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Does the Norwegian Government owe us 
anything? Have we any claims against the Norwegian Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. FISH. Not that I know of. We requested them to take 
over our interests and look after them in Russia when we with- 
drew. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman expect to take up 
any more bills after this resolution? 

Mr. FISH. I expect to. 

The Clerk read the resolution for amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering why this pro- 
vides for interest at the rate of 614 per cent instead of the 
rate which the Government pays here? 

Mr. FISH. That came in a request fronr the Department of 
State, and I believe, inasmuch as Norway acted at our request 
in this matter, we are under obligation to Norway, and we 
should not question whether it is 6 per cent or 7 per cent, or 
anything within reason, as the amount involved is too small to 
cause a controversy. 

Mr. GREEN. Is that the prevailing rate in Norway? 

Mr. FISH. I can not say. That request came from the State 
Department, and I believe it represents the prevailing rate of 
interest at the time of the indebtedness. 

Mr. GREEN. Does not the gentleman think the rate should 
be reduced? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This is figured at the rate of exchange, 
according to the Secretary of State. It figures 614 per cent. 
That is the difference between the krone and the dollar. 

Mr, GREEN. I do not see how we can justify a rate higher 
than the banks in America charge, as well as the Government. 
It seems to me like 3 or 4 per cent would be a reasonable 
umount. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. HOWARD. I suggest to the gentleman that he offer 
to amend the bill by striking out “614 per cent” and inserting 
“5 per cent,” and the resolution will pass. 

Mr. FISH. I am sorry to say I can not offer or accept such 
an amendment. I think we are under great obligation to Nor- 
way and should not haggle about the rate of interest. We 
owe a debt of gratitude to Norway for representing us in Rus- 
sia, and we want to pay it in full. 

Mr. HOWARD. I am in favor of paying the debt of grati- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


tude and I am in favor of the resolution, but our Government 
pays only 5 per cent to its Indians for their funds. 
Norway 614 per cent? 

Mr. FISH. Simply because that was the prevailing rate 
during the war, at the time this money was advanced. 


Why pay 
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Mr. HOWARD. I am almost sorry that I am in favor of 
the resolution, or I would offer to amend it. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will suggest that the spelling 
of the word “kroner” is wrong in lines 7 and 8. It should be 
“kroner” instead of “krone” as it appears in the resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the superior knowledge 
of the Chair and accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the amendment cor- 
recting the spelling of the word “ kroner ”? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN] 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Green: Page 1, line 6, strike out “6%” and 
insert in lieu thereof “6.” 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I can not see how we can 
justify the payment of this rate of interest which is higher 
than is paid in the city of Washington by the banks. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATTERSON, I notice in line 3 the amount is limited 
to $8,500. They can not go beyond that. The President says 
in his message it is an act of grace, 

Mr. GREEN. I appreciate that and I am going to vote for 
the resolution, but I do not see how we can justify paying more 
interest than is paid by the banks in the city of Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps the gentleman is under a mis- 
apprehension. Apparently this is to reimburse the Government 
of Norway for what they had to pay for the money which they 
advanced for certain purposes—that is, the relief of American 
citizens. That, no doubt, has already been adjusted, and this is 
simply to pay their interest charge, to reimburse them. 

Mr. GREEN. Have they paid that amount? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose that is the understanding. I 
do not suppose this is an arbitrary amount. This is to reim- 
burse the cost to the Government of Norway which they had 
to pay at the time we asked them to advance this money. 

Mr. GREEN. Were they required to pay 6½ per cent, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. FISH. I believe so. 

Mr. GREEN. Will they get any more than the amount which 
they have paid out? 

Mr. FISH. My understanding is they will not, except for the 
additional interest. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Boy- 
LAN] asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I shall not use the time allowed me to-day to address 
you relative to some legislation that benefits a particular part 
of our country nor for an appropriation for some pet project 
in which some particular State or individual is concerned, but 
I am going to use the time allotted me in speaking to you about 
a matter that interests our common humanity. 


Am I my brother’s keeper? 


Our answer to that is, We are our brother’s keeper.” 

For a period of 40 years Congress went merrily along pur- 
suing the even tenor of its way, making many offenses felonies, 
and rapidly filling up the Federal penitentiaries of this country; 
while the Federal courts in their ceaseless grind in compliance 
with the provisions of these new statutes sentenced thousands 
of men and women throughout our country to the Federal 
prisons; and while their population increased by leaps and 
bounds, yet no thought or no effort was directed by Congress to 
provide adequate and decent housing for these prisoners. 

Congress proceeded on the theory that the prisons by some 
inexplicable process would be made to expand so as to receive 
and house all the unfortunates committed to them. This 
overcrowding finally assumed the proportions of a national 
menace, 

In the Seventieth Congress I introduced a resolution to in- 
vestigate Federal penitentiaries and jails. It was adopted by 
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the House, and a special committee consisting of five members, 
JoHN G. Cooper, WILLLIAM F. Kopp, JOHN Taser, THOMAS M. 
BELL, and Jonn J. BoxLAx, were appointed by the Speaker on 
this committee. The resolution instructed the committee to 
visit the Federal penitentiaries and jails, to hold hearings, and 
obtain all available information from dependable sources of 
Federal prison conditions in State, counties, and municipal 
prisons and jails; the care of such prisoners as to housing, 
food, health, recreation, work, discipline, classification, medical 
treatment, and other pertinent facts; the rates of compensation 
paid for maintenance and board of such prisoners, the services 
rendered for such compensation, and the beneficiaries of such 
compensation; and the need for additional Federal and penal 
and reformatory institutions to take care of the Federal pris- 
oners. This special committee was further authorized and 
directed to make a survey of the employment of prisoners in 
the penal and reformatory institutions of the United States 
and of the several States, 

In compliance with this resolution, this special committee 
visited the Federal penitentiaries located at Leavenworth, Kans. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; McNeil Island, Puget Sound, Wash, In these 
penitentiaries are confined most of the Federal prisoners sen- 
tenced for more than one year. The committee also visited the 
United States Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, on 
the old Camp Sherman Military Reservation, and found that 
construction had been commenced. The Industrial Institution 
for Women at Alderson, W. Va., was found completed. 

It was found that the average daily population of Federal 
prisons in the United States was nearly 19,000. It was also 
learned that for the past 10 years the prison population has 
increased approximately at an average of 10 per cent per year. 

In addition to this population there was during the fiscal 
year of 1928 an average daily population’ of over 9,700 persons 
serving short sentences or awaiting trial in some 1,100 State, 
county, and city jails throughout the country. In addition to 
visiting the Federal penitentiaries and reformatories, the com- 
mittee also visited several State prisons, including the Women’s 
State Prison in Vermont, and State prisons at Comstock and 
Sing Sing, N. Y., and the Ohio State prison at Columbus. 

CONGESTED CONDITIONS 

It was found that a very acute condition confronted those who 
were administering the Federal penal system due to the lack of 
a proper program and to the increase in the number of persons 
arrested, convicted, and committed for violations of Federal 
penal laws, whereby the penitentiaries were overcrowded with 
those sentenced to prison for more than one year. It also 
observed in all the county and municipal jails the committee 
visited that there was overcrowding and idleness, The com- 
mittee was also reliably informed that the same deplorable con- 
dition existed in many of the 1,100 local jails where short- 
term Federal prisoners were confined. 

It was found that the Leavenworth Penitentiary had within 
its walls more than twice as many prisoners than it was able to 
accommodate. The capacity of the Atlanta Penitentiary is 
about 1,700, yet over 3,100 prisoners were confined in that insti- 
tution. In both of these institutions there exists the vicious 
practice of “doubling up,” or placing two prisoners in single 
cells. This was necessary on account of the congestion. Many 
were found sleeping in dark, illy ventilated basements and cor- 
ridors; improvised dormitories were in use; the kitchen and 
mess facilities were overloaded to more than twice their proper 
capacity. It was found that these institutions had reached their 
absolute physical capacity, and that no additional prisoners 
could be “jammed ” within their walls. 

The committee also found that no more prisoners should be 
confined in the McNeil Island Penitentiary not only because it 
has reached its proper physical capacity but also because of 
the remoteness of its location in one corner of the country, far 
from the centers of commitments, and because of the impossi- 
bility of securing sufficient fresh water. Only at one Federal 
institution—the Women's Industrial Institution at Alderson, 
W. Va.—did the committee find sufficient and proper facilities 
for the prisoners committed to that institution. 

EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 

Out of an average daily population of 3,200 for the year of 
1928 at the Atlanta Penitentiary, aside from the inmates em- 
ployed in the maintenance and operation of the prison, only 1,050 
prisoners were actually employed in the factories or on the 
farm. The only industrial activity at Leavenworth Penitentiary 
consists of shops to manufacture shoes, brooms, and brushes 
for the Indian Service and certain other Government depart- 
ments and for the inmates of the Federal penal institutions. 
At Leavenworth most of the prisoners were employed part time, 
but there was not enough work to keep the prisoners properly 
engaged during ordinary working hours, 
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CONDITIONS IN NONFEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Persons convicted and held for violations of United States 
statutes are committed to the Federal penitentiaries, and are 
also sent to county and municipal jails, workhouses, and lock- 
ups. In many of the non-Federal institutions, especially county 
and city jails, the conditions are most deplorable. These jails 
are congested, and in most of them there is no provision for 
employing prisoners. In many of these places there is no sepa- 
ration of the guilty from the innocent; the sick from the well; 
the young from the old; and of the hardened criminals from 
first offenders. As these Federal prisoners were only boarders 
in these institutions and jails, the Federal prison authorities 
have been powerless to remedy the conditions affecting these 
prisoners and persons awaiting trail and detained as witnesses. 

HEARINGS 


Hearings were held in Washington and invitations were ex- 
tended to leading penologists of the country to attend them. 
The names of those who took a prominent part at the hearings 
are as follows: Capt. A. H. Conner, superintendent of prisons, 
and his staff at Washington and at the institutions; Mr. Herbert 
D. Brown, Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, and his organiza- 
tion, including Mr. J. D. Bennett, Dr. Amos W. Butler, and 
Joseph W. Sanford; Dr. Hastings H. Hart, consultant in delin- 
quency and penology of the Russell Sage Foundation; and Maj. 
Sidney W. Brewster, assistant to the commissioner of correc- 
tions of New York City. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Can the gentleman give us some idea as 
to how many are confined in State and Federal penitentiaries? 

Mr. BOYLAN. The present daily population is about 19,000. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


Administration of prison system.—First. The committee rec- 
ommended that the office of the superintendent of prisons in the 
Department of Justice be made a major bureau in said depart- 
ment and that the superintendent of prisons be given an ade- 
quate organization to assist him. 

Estension of the probation system.—Second. It was found 
that out of a total of 92 Federal judicial districts, only 6 em- 
ployed probation officers. It was recommended that additional 
probation officers should be appointed as fast as they could be 
properly selected. It also recommended that the parole system 
should be altered and that Congress should enact a law estab- 
lishing a parole board and giving it full authority to act on 
parole applications without requiring the approval of the At- 
torney General. It also urged the establishment of two insti- 
tutions for the care of persons addicted to the use of habit- 
forming narcotic drugs as provided by the Porter bill. 

Third. It further recommended the establishing of two new 
penitentiaries, one in the northeastern part of the United 
States and the other one to be located west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Fourth. The committee also recommended that a bill be intro- 
duced to provide employment of Federal prisoners, for their 
training and schooling in trades and occupations. 

Fifth. The committee also recommended the establishment 
of jails and workhouses for Federal prisoners at New York City, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, and such other places as the need 
from time to time shall require. > 

After a committee reports to the Congress, in many cases, the 
report is promptly pigeonholed and nothing further is done 
about the matters that have been investigated. However, on 
account of the distressingly bad conditions existing in the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries coupled with the general unrest of inmates 
of prisons and penitentiaries throughout the country as evi- 
denced by the uprising and riots in the prisons of Leavenworth, 
Kans.; New York, Ohio, and other States, the solution of the 
prison problem was put squarely up to the Congress and the 
legislatures of the various States. 

The terrible catastrophe at Ohio State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, that caused the death of 319 convicts and injured 
250 others is the most recent exemplification of the distressing 
conditions that exist in not only that State but in practically 
every State of the Union, and likewise in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries. It is pretty generally held by leading penologists 
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and humanitarians of the country that the great outstanding 
cause of prison disorders, is the prisoners’ loss of hope. The 


trend throughout the country of imposing long prison sentences, 


together with reduction in releases and paroles has resulted in 
increased congestion in almost every institution. The release 
of prisoners on parole before the expiration of their sentence 
on evidence of their disposition to lead upright lives has been a 
powerful stimulus to self-restraint. 

The herding of many in cells that are illy ventilated, insani- 
tary, without adequate plumbing; often swarming with vermin; 
with most of their time spent in idleness and with the insuffi- 
cient and poorly balanced diet is probably the worst of prison 
evils. While men are serving their sentence every effort should 
be made to keep up their morale and keep alive and stimulate 
their self-respect; and to prepare them to take their places in 
the world when they go forth from prison. In order to do this 
we must first of all establish decent living conditions in the 
prisons. . 

The prison should not rob a man of self-respect. The men 
who live in prisons should leave prison with hope in their 
hearts. Now what has Congress done to bring about an im- 
provement in the conditions that this special committee found 
existed in Federal penitentiaries? 

I am going to say to you that instead of taking a long sleep 
on the matter and trying to continue to make “ sardine boxes“ 
out of the prisons, we haye awakened to a full measure of the 
responsibility that is ours and have passed the following legis- 
lation which are now public laws: 

A bill to establish a hospital for defective delinquents. 

A bill to establish in the Department of Justice a Bureau of Prisons. 

A bill to establish two new institutions for the confinement of United 
States prisoners. One in the northeastern part of the United States, 
and the other one to be located west of the Mississippi River. 

A bill to appoint additional Federal probation officers. 

A bill creating a single board of parole, to consist of three members, 
to take the place of all existing boards of parole at Federal prison 
institutions. - 

A bill to provide for the employment of Federal prisoners, for their 
training and schooling in trades and occupations, 


All these laws carry out the recommendations made by the 
special committee in its report to the House. 

I congratulate the Congress upon this record. It really shows 
an appreciation of this most important problem confronting us, 
and the prompt response to the recommendations of the com- 
mittee is indicative of the attention and thought that has been 
given by the Members of both Houses to this most pressing 
matter. 

It is well for us to have in mind that the unfortunate who is 
in the toils of the law needs our help, our sympathy, our coun- 
sel, and support, because our aim should be to make the 
prisoner of to-day the respected citizen of to-morrow. 

If we do this, we can, indeed, say that we have assumed the 
responsibility of being our brother’s keeper, and that we have 
discharged that duty to the best of our ability. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution back to the House with the 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 822) authorizing payment of the claim of the 
Norwegian Government for interest upon money advanced by it 
in connection with the protection of American interests in Rus- 
sia, had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to, and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate yote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment 
and third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fish, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tcocker] may haye until next 
Monday to file minority views on bills reported by the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] may 
have until Monday to file minority views on bills reported by the 
Judiciary Committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask unanimous consent to modify the order which per- 
mitted me to have until midnight to-night to file minority views. 
I would like to have until Monday next, because I want to con- 
fer with the gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANKLIN W. FORT, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a speech 
delivered by Hon. FRANKLIN W. Fort in Newark last night 
upon prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include an address delivered by Congressman FRANKLIN 
W. Fort, of New Jersey, at initial rally of north Jersey sup- 
porters in East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J., May 
28, 1930. The meeting was under the auspices of volunteer 
Fort workers of Essex County. Lincoln E. Rowley, city clerk 
of East Orange, was chairman. Speech and program were 
breadcast over station WOR. 

Congressman Fort’s speech is as follows: 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT INITIAL RALLY OF FORT WORKERS, ESSEX 
COUNTY, N. J. 


Mr. Rowley, friends, and neighbors, may I thank you all for so many 
of you coming out here on this very bad night. I appreciate it from 
the bottom of my heart and appreciate the feeling of personal friend- 
ship and of loyalty to the cause which I represent. 

I have a speech which I have prepared for this evening, but before 
delivering it I want to comment very briefly on another question. From 
many sources I hear that a speech on prohibition which I made last 
January in Congress is being misquoted and distorted by opposing 
speakers. I shall therefore make it the subject of my next speech over 
the radio, the date of which has not yet been fixed, but will be in the 
near future. In the meantime I trust that those who speak about it 
will first read it and in their comments on what they are pleased to 
eall the light-wine and home-brew plea will include the fact that the 
speech referred to the making of those beverages if nonintoxicating in 
fact, and not otherwise. [Applause.] 

The issue of this campaign is not of my making. Mr. Morrow devoted 
his entire first speech and statement of the campaign to it. Senator 
Frelinghuysen made it the subject of his most important public state- 
ment; and Mr. Kelly—of whom I know nothing, except that he is run- 
ning as opposed to the eighteenth amendment—has no other issue. 
Neither of my chief opponents stands before the people of this State 
fayoring any modification of the Volstead Act. Neither stands before 
the people of this State favoring what we have heard of in the past as 
light wines and beer. It is the first time, my friends, so far as my 
knowledge goes, that the question of whether the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution shall be retained or repealed has been the clear-cut 
and unmistakable issue in any State in the United States. 

Now, then, with my opponents urging the repeal, the first query 
that is before us is whether the method of change from existing condi- 
tions which they advocate is a practicable method, and for the con- 
sideration of that we must dip back a little ways into history. Prior 
to the adoption of national prohibition 24 States of the Union had 
acopted state-wide prohibition by popular vote; 9 additional States had 
adopted prohibition by a vote of their legislatures. So that before the 
eighteenth amendment was adopted in the United States 33 States had 
adopted of their own volition state-wide prohibition. Nevertheless, the 
interstate traffic in liquor remained. The bootlegging from the 15 wet 
States to the 33 prohibition States produced a situation of defiance of 
law, of unenforceability of State prohibition statutes, with the result 
that in 1913, seven years before national prohibition became effective, 
the Congress of the United States passed, and then passed over the veto 
of President Taft by a two-thirds majority, a law which, stripped of 
its unnecessary words, reads as follows: 

“That the shipment or transportation in any Manner or by any 
means whatsoever of any intoxicating liquor of any kind from one 
State into any other State or from any foreign country into any State 
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which said intoxicating liquor is intended to be received, possessed, 
sold, or in any manner used in violation of any law of such State, is 
hereby prohibited.” 

And that law was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. : 

Still, the States that wanted prohibition could not stop the flow of 
liquor over their borders from the States that still had the legalized 
sale. The temptation to the manufacturer, in the State that per- 
mitted manufacture, to spread his traffic; the temptation to the boot- 
legger—and “bootlegger"” is not a word the eighteenth amendment 
put in our language, neither is “speak-easy — the temptation to the 
bootlegger to transport his goods from the State that permitted the 
manufacture to the State that didn’t was exactly the problem for 
the 33 dry States that we have to-day in all 48. And those 33 
States—not for the purpose of enforcing their will upon us, but for 
their own protection and the enforcement of their own laws—found 
and felt that the only possible cure for this situation was to wipe out 
the traffic in liquor as a legal traffic, not only in 33 States but in 48 
States. They had only one of two alternatives. When the Webb- 
Kenyon law—which I just read to you—had failed in its effect, when 
it had failed to achieve what had been hoped of it, they had only one 
of two alternatives—to establish a great national police force to police 
the borders of every one of the 33 dry States and prevent the inter- 
state shipment of liquor from one State to the other; or the alter- 
native which the Nation solemnly adopted, not by the vote of 33 but 
by the vote of 46 States—national prohibition of the traffie anywhere! 
[Applause.] 

That's the history of prohibition as a national question, and when 
anybody in this or any other election attempts to say that you can 
repeal the amendment and still set up any vestige of authority in the 
Federal Government to regulate interstate commerce that the Webb- 
Kenyon law doesn’t enunciate he speaks without knowledge of the legal 
facts and the effect and the history of prohibition, 

It was the same experience under local option which finally produced 
state-wide prohibition in those 33 States, because the cities which 
didn't want it found that it was bootlegged over their borders from the 
cities which permitted its sale. Now, that must all be understood if 
we are going to discuss the possibility of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment or any method that is suggested for that repeal. = 

What is the method of repeal of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States? Well, first you have to get the consent of two- 
thirds of the Members of the House of Representatives and two-thirds 
of the Members of the United States Senate. The Webb-Kenyon law, 
the Volstead Act—the eighteenth amendment itself—had secured more 
than two-thirds of the votes in each branch of Congress. The first 
thing, then, that has to be done before the repeal of the amendment is 
possible is fo convert the vote in each branch of Congress from over 
two-thirds favoring national prohibition along present lines to two- 
thirds against it. To-day nobody contends that in the Senate of the 
United States there are more than 22 Senators out of the 96 who would 
by any conceivable chance yote for the repeal—and the Senators who 
have been renominated or nominated for election in various States of 
the United States to-day—in the great Republican States of South 
Dakota, Illinois, and Pennsylvania—are all pledged to the eighteenth 
amendment. [Applause.] You have got to increase 22 Senators to 
64 before you can get the resolution through the Senate—and we only 
elect one-third of the Senate every two years. It is going to take quite 
a while to change that. 

Now, in the House there are only 61 Members to-day ready to stand 
up and be counted for any possible change in the law—61 out of 435 
{applause]—even for a change in the Volstead Act, let alone the amend- 
ment. You have got to increase that 61 to 290 before you have two- 
thirds. There were 128 Members of the House who voted against the 
eighteenth amendment in 1917. There were 100 who voted against the 
Volstead Act; there were still about 100 when I entered Congress in 
1924. To-day there are 61—and only 61. You have not only to reverse 
the downward trend in both the House and Senate but you have to con- 
vert it into a powerful upward swing, which will bring it up to a point 
that the wet forces have never had—that is, a two-thirds majority of 
the House and Senate—and you have got to do it in the face of the 
fact that not only have these senatorial primaries resulted as I have 
said but every Representative up for reelection in any State of the 
United States in any primary thus far held has been renominated—wet 
or dry—lllinois, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, wherever you look, every 
man has been renominated. 

But let us assume that in 6 or 8 or 18 years you might get two- 
thirds of the House and two-thirds of the Senate. Then what have you 
got to do? Well, first, you have got to get them for the same plan— 
either Mr, Frelinghuysen's or Mr. Morrow’s—or some other genius’s. 
They can't vote for a different plan; they have all got to vote for the 
same one. After you get that you have then got to ratify that change 
by the votes of 36 States out of the 48, and you have got to get in 
each of those States both the house and the senate in favor of it. 
Thirty-three out of the 48 States were dry before the amendment; that 
leaves you only 15 which were not for state-wide prohibition before it 
was adopted; and it was ratified by 46 out of 48, remember. You have 
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to get 21 of the 33 States which had prohibition before the amendment 
to add to the wet 15 before you can ratify any change after you get 
two-thirds of the House and two-thirds of the Senate to say that they 
want to change it. And in that 15 you have to count New Jersey— 
New Jersey which ratified after a state-wide campaign. And in every 
speech I make I am challenging my opponents to name 11 out of the 21 
counties in the State of New Jersey that will elect a senator to the 
State senate on the issue of the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
who favors the repeal, [Applause.] 

And this is supposed to be the wettest State in the Union! I put 
that up to two great political leaders in this State, both of whom would 
like to see it repealed. One of them named 6 which he thought he 
was sure of, and the other hoped for 8. You can't do it, and no 
man who knows the State of New Jersey can name 11 such counties out 
of the 21. 

My friends, my opponents are taking quite a contract when they 
promise to the people of the State of New Jersey that their election 
will help or produce the repeal of the eighteenth amendment. How 
long is it going to take? It isn't going to come this year; it isn't 
going to come next year. It isn’t going to come for very, very many 
years. Mr. BECK, a great antiprobibitionist in the House, conceded on 
the floor the practical irrepealability of the amendment and offered 
another solution ; and even our own old Senator Edwards, whose wetness 
no one will question, said last week in reference to the speech of one 
of my opponents who declared for the repeal of the amendment: “ He’d 
better say that in New Jersey if he wants to get elected, but it never 
will be repealed—and he knows it.” [Applause.] The people of the 
State of New Jersey my friends, have elected Edwards governor, have 
elected Silzer governor, have elected Edwards Senator, have elected Edge 
Senator over a period of elght years for the purpose of a change in 
the law—and the only change in the law that has come has been to 
strengthen it! [Applause.] 

Now, this is important—why is it chiefly important? It is impor- 
tant because there are real and grave evils in the present situation. 
But the cure for those evils is not to hold out false hopes to the man 
who wants the amendment repealed—not to give him the belief that his 
defiance, his disobedience of the law is a temporary thing—but is to 
put straightforwardly to every American citizen the fact that if he 
continues in nonobservance he is adopting a lifetime policy. You can't 
enforce this or any other law when the men who should be the great 
leaders on public thought give it a lip service for observance and en- 
forcement and spend the rest of the time holding forth false hopes of 
its repeal. [Applause.] 

Now, what are the evils? Well, one that I hear a good deal about 
is the loss of revenue and the cost of enforcement. I admit that ap- 
parently there is a loss. In the lobby committee hearings at Wash- 
ington it developed that the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment was planning to circularize every man in the United States whose 
income was $100,000 a year or over to point out to him that a 3-cent 
tax on each glass of beer would eliminate the corporate tax and the 
higher individual income taxes—and pass the taxes they were paying on 
to the people. But I say to my friends of wealth that the greater buy- 
ing capacity of the American people for the necessities and luxuries of 
life produces more income to those very same men than they would 
save in taxes if they lost ali of their tax bills. [Applause.] 

The prosperity of this Nation in the last 10 years has outstripped any 
dreams of any nation in history. That prosperity has depended upon 
industrial efficiency and upon mass production. It has depended upon 
the market for luxuries and semiluxuries. There is not a home in 
America to-day, be it ever so humble, that has not behind its doors 
what in most of the rest of the world would be the height of luxury— 
and the purchases of the American people for those things have grown 
by leaps and bounds since the legalized traffic in liquor ceased. There 
is many a man who would lose his job if the traffic in liquor came back. 
Take the various branches of the automobile industry, for example. You 
can't buy gasoline and beverage alcohol out of the same pay envelope. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, as to the next issue. I am giad to see that one issue that has 
heretofore been made is not raised in this campaign. I honor Mr. 
Morrow for his courage and wisdom in conceding that there was noth- 
ing at all to the personal-liberty argument; that the Government had 
always had and always would have full power to regulate or prohibit 
the traffic in liquor; and, of course, that is so, If the right to have 
liquor is an inalienable right that goes to every American citizen, then 
the man who stands for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment must 
also stand for the substitution of an amendment which will prohibit 
any State from probibiting the traffic. If it is the inalienable right of 
the American citizen to have it, then it is inconsistent with the insti- 
tutions of our Nation that any State should prohibit it. That seems to 
me perfectly clear, and I am glad that neither of my opponents has 
fallen into that argument. That issue, like the light-wines-and-beer 
argument and the modification of the Volstead Act, is not involved in this 
campaign. 

Then they talk about the youth of the land. That is something that 
touches pretty close to all of us. Personally, I want to record in the 
most emphatic way I can—and I have seen a lot of youngsters in the 
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last few years—that I believe in the youth of America and I believe 
they are going to be a finer generation than we are now. [Applause.] 
You notice that when people talk about the harm that prohibition is 
doing among the children it is usually somebody else's children they talk 
about. When anybody talks to me about the depravity of modern 
youth, I tell them to go back into a quiet corner and think about their 
own. And it is almost always other people’s children, except occasionally, 
when you hear parents talk about it who are not observing the law 
themselves, 

I can’t see how any parent can expect his child to observe either 
parental authority or the law of the land if the parent denies to the 
law of the land the duty he owes it. I can’t see how anybody who 
lived in New Jersey from 1890 to 1910, when I was growing up and in 
my young manhood, can say that there is more drinking among boys 
than there was then. T took drinking up myself as a boy of 18 at col- 
lege because it seemed to me an absolute social necessity without which 
intercourse with other boys was practically an impossibility. When 
people tell me that it is worse now, I just don’t believe them. [Applause.] 
They talk about the girls. Well, girls didn't use to smoke, did they? 
And if they went out to a dance they carried a chaperon and got home 
at midnight. Now they go out at midnight, and the chaperon is as 
extinct as the dodo. [Laughter.] I wonder how many mothers 
honestly think that their daughters have poorer promise of being fine 
mothers a few years from now than they had when they were their 
daughters’ age. I have no fear for the girls of America, They are 
going to grow up to be the mothers of a finer next generation, just as 
the mothers of this generation are mothers of a finer one than the 
one that went before. 

Then, they talk about drugs. Well, now, the difficulty of that is 
that it is a 2-edged sword for the antiprohibitionist, because the trouble 
with drugs is that even Government control doesn’t seem able to stop 
the traffic. We have the strongest kind of prohibition of the drug 
traffic. Do they want to repeal it? Do they want State rights on 
drug control? Certainly not. What are the facts about drugs? They 
say there are a million users. Well, if there are, that’s more than 
there are drunkards now. Would you legalize the traffic in drugs to get 
rid of them? Or would you keep it a secret, sneaky, back-alley thing? 
The Los Angeles Board of Health said that out of 500 addicts—and, by 
the way, I got this out of the Literary Digest, which is sort of a bible 
for the antiprohibitionist [laughter]—the Los Angeles Board of Health 
says that out of 500 cases of drug addicts that they examined there 
were either three or five, or some such number, who were the result 
of prohibition. 

What is the truth? The truth is, first, that drug addiction and 
liquor are almost never found in the same individuals. It Is a different 
kind of craving. The truth is, secondly, that drug addiction usually 
comes from its use in a medicinal way. The liquor habit usually comes 
from social indulgence. And then how can prohibition have caused 
drug addiction if there is as much liquor around to drink as anti- 
prohibitionists say there is? Liquor is cheaper even now than cocaine— 
and easier to get, so the antiprohibitionists say. My friends, in the 
drug habit you are dealing with a different type of thing from the liquor 
habit, and there is little or no association between them. The only 
similarity is that the traffic in each is an evil thing that can be dealt 
with only by the strong arm of the Government. 

Then they come to graft and corruption—and that’s bad. But is it 
anything new? Can anybody remember a time—whether the liquor 
traffic was legal or illegal—when it has not had its political effect, when 
it has not been accompanied by graft and corruption? I can't. Graft 
and corruption is its hand maiden, and it always was. And would they 
repeal the laws against gambling, against the trade of gambling? Plenty 
of graft and corruption in connection with that. Shall we repeal the 
laws against public gambling in order to stop the graft and corruption? 

How about interstate traffic if we go back to State rights? Is there 
going to be no graft and corruption in that? If Pennsylvania is dry 
and New York is wet, isn't anybody going to pay any money to get 
liquor across the border between the States? Isn't anybody going to pay 
money to the police of Philadelphia or Pittsburgh to run a speak-easy? 
My friends, with 33 States dry and 15 wet, you would have the identical 
condition of corruption—and you would have it in a more difficult form, 
because you would have legalized manufacture from which the liquor 
could flow. There is only one way to stop graft, and that is to keep 
the traffic outlawed and give to the American people leadership toward 
observance of the law. [Applause.] 

How are you going to deal with this condition pending the repeal that 
these other gentlemen urge? I have pointed out to you that it will take 
years and years to repeal it—if it’s ever repealed—and throughout that 
entire period you are going to have these great men of eminent re- 
spectability and fine talents preach to the people of America that the 
law is a temporary thing; that it is a hateful thing; that it is a thing 
we must get rid of. Are our inferior officers in the offices of the govern- 
ment going to have any zeal for enforcement when the leaders feel 


that way? Are the people going to become keyed up to a realization 


of the duties of good citizenship when their leaders talk that way? 
The reason that I am in this campaign, despite all other suggestions, 
is that a year or two ago I made up my mind that the question of 
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prohibition and the evils of prohibition would never be settled in the 
United States of America until men who not only saw the evils but 
also saw the good were ready to stand up and fight on this question. 
(Applause, } 

Now, what are the benefits? I told you about the evils. What are 
the benefits? The benefits are economic, they are social, they are trans- 
lated into the happiness of wives and children. You don't see many 
human derelicts on the streets any more. Read Evangeline Booth’s 
testimony on that subject. You see mighty few wives toiling to sup- 
port drunken husbands. They used to be a fixture, as Samuel Crowther 
said. Our children throng our schools so that we can hardly build 
enough to house them. They don't have to go to work so young as 
once they did. Washing machines have replaced taking in washing. 
My friends, in these 10 years we have stepped forward and forward 
with gigantic strides. We are on the verge of the 5-day week in in- 
dustry, in business, because we haye advanced so far and so fast in 
industrial efficiency and methods that we can’t keep our people busy 
all the time and give everybody a job. Ireland has had to adopt a 
law closing all the public drinking places at 3 o'clock on the day 
before a holiday and keep them closed until the day after. 

Engiand has had to adopt a law closing public drinking places from 
11 o'clock until 2 in the afternoon every day. Why? Because without 
those laws they can not match the industrial efficiency of the American 
workman since we no more have the legalized sale of liquor. My friends, 
the restoration of the legalized traffic of liquor in this country would 
ruin every step we have made in 10 years. All these benefits may not 
be due to prohibition ; but it’s a fact that we are the only great Nation 
in the world that has had prohibition in those 10 years—and we are 
the only Nation where all these things have happened. Certainly, if 
prohibition didn’t cause them, it didn't hinder them. My belief is that 
our industry, our health, our happiness depend upon the continued diver- 
sion of our pay rolis from the purchase of liquor to the necessities and 
the luxuries of life. [Applause.] 

I have 225 years of New Jersey blood, and the insulting phrase that 
I hear so often—that New Jersey is the wettest State in the Union— 
hurts. Sometimes I am afraid it's true. Why is it true? Not that the 
people of New Jersey are any less patriotic—are any less law-observing— 
are any less willing to give up their own pleasure for their fellow man 
than the people of other States. No; it is because for 10 years the 
political leadership of this State has boasted that it would make the 
State wetter than the Atlantic Ocean! It's because every ounce of 
leadership that there has been has been opposed to prohibition. With 
your help and the help of the rest of the people of New Jersey I want 
to clear the name of my native State. [Applause] 1 want to put 
New Jersey back into the Union—back into the Union with her old 
banner of “Jersey justice“ flying—with her motto, “ Law observance.” 
{Great applause.] 


ADDRESS OF HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, at the recent com- 
mencement exercises of the University of Alabama, which have 
just been concluded in my home city of Tuscaloosa, the board 
of trustees of the university conferred on Hon. Maurice H. 
THATCHER the honorary degree of doctor of laws. I wish now 
to ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a most inter- 
esting address delivered by Mr. THATCHER at the annual alumni 
meeting, held in Tutwiler Hall on the afternoon of May 26, 1930. 
The address was enthusiastically received by a large and repre- 
sentative audience. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


THE PANAMA CANAL—ITs HISTORY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


At the outset I desire to acknowledge with the deepest sense of appre- 
ciation the very great honor and compliment which has been paid me by 
the invitation to address you on this occasion. I have been delighted 
to accept that invitation and to be with you. I am very happy to 
meet the yery able and distinguished president of the university, Doctor 
Denny, members of the faculty, many of your students, and so great a 
number of the alumni. The University of Alabama is, indeed, famed 
at home and abroad for its great educational, cultural, and inspirational 
achievements. Its students and graduates by their splendid accomplish- 
ments in every worthy field have carried throughout the Nation and 
across the seas the fame of this great center of learning. The university 
has a past of which it may well be proud, a present that is worthy of 
its past, and it now moves on to a future that, rooted in and inspired 
by all that has gone before, shall be of the most splendid and out- 
standing character. 

The opportunity which has thus come to me is doubly appreciated; 
first, because of the high honor that is borne by any invitation which 
may be given by or for the university; and, second, because of certain 
other considerations which most strongly appeal to me from a personal 
and sentimental standpoint. I trust that I may be pardoned in briefly 
alluding to those considerations. One of my best friends in the House 
of Representatives is a graduate of this great institution and formerly 
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served as dean of its law school. He Is an invaluable Member of the 
House and is possessed of the highest mental and moral gifts. During 
the seven and a half years of my congressional tenure I have served 
with him as a Member of the House and also as a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, and I feel that after this period 
of close personal and official contact and association with him I am 
fairly well qualified to appraise his character and worth. 

I, therefore, suggest that no man in either branch of the National 
Legislature stands higher than does he. His habits of industry and 
investigation, his effectiveness of speech, his courtesy in debate, his 
fairness of viewpoint, his patriotic outlook, his wide information, and 
his wise Judgment and courageous action all contribute to render him 
one of the most useful Members of Congress, and he is performing for 
his State and Nation services of the most inestimable character. Be- 
cause of the high regard and affectionate esteem in which I hold him, I 
feel that I owe it to him and to his friends in his home community 
here and now to say as much, I refer, of course, to the Representative 
in Congress from this district, Hon. WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 

In this connection I may add that my relationships with the dis- 
tinguished congressional delegation of your great State as a whole 
have been of the most pleasant character. I recall also that one of the 
ablest men Alabama has ever sent to the Halls of Congress was a 
Kentuckian by birth, Louisville being the place of his nativity, Senator 
Oscar W. Underwood. 

GENERALS GORGAS AND SIBERT 


Again, as some of you may know, it was my greatly esteemed privi- 
lege to have served on the Isthmian Canal Commission during the peak 
of the construction period—that is to say, during the years 1910, 1911, 
1912, and 1913—with two of Alabama’s most distinguished and greatly 
beloved sons, Gen. Willlam C. Gorgas and Gen. William L. Sibert. The 
first named some years ago passed to his eternal reward, leaving behind 
him a record of noble, unselfish, effective, humanitarian service, unex- 
celled, as I believe, in all the world’s history. At Ancon, in the Canal 
Zone, the chief offices of the department of civil administration, of 
which department I had the honor to be the head, were in the same 
building where there were maintained the chief offices of the department 
of sanitation, of which General Gorgas was the head. In addition we 
both resided in Ancon, our homes being very near each other. Mrs. 
Thatcher and I had never met the Gorgases before we went to the 
Isthmus, but we had heard of them and of how they were universally 
beloved for their wonderful qualities of head and heart. 

Thus I was thrown into the most cordial and intimate relationship 
with General Gorgas, then Colonel Gorgas; and this was true as regards 
Mrs. Thatcher and Mrs. Gorgas; and one of the most grateful and 
tender memories of the lives of my wife and myself is that of our asso- 
ciation with the Gorgases on the Isthmus of Panama. In Washington, 
after I came to Congress, which was after the death of General Gorgas, 
Mrs. Thatcher and I were able to renew our delightful association with 
Mrs. Gorgas. Some months ago, however, this splendid helpmate of the 
world’s greatest sanitarian, to the great shock and grief of her innu- 
merable friends, went to join him in “sunlit fields.’ Two finer, nobler, 
more useful lives have never been lived in this Nation of ours; and the 
story of their union, and of their comradeship through the years, forms 
one of the most beautiful that may be encountered in the pages of 
history. 

Except for the indispensable work of General Gorgas in ridding the 
Isthmus of yellow fever and plague, and except for the unequaled sani- 
tary work in the Canal Zone and its environs, in the reduction of 
malaria under his attack, thus repeating the splendid work he per- 
formed in “cleaning up” Cuba, the Panama Canal would never bave 
been built, unless another Gorgas had come upon the scene; but thus 
far the world has produced only one William Crawford Gorgas. 

And here in this university place it is gratifying to know that the 
two sisters of General Gorgas yet live, bearing the love and esteem of 
all who know them, and occupying the selfsame residence where their 
revered parents once lived. One of these esteemea survivors yet holds, 
I believe, a position of honor and trust in your university organizstion, 
just as did her mother before her. Also, I believe, Gen. Josiah Gorgas, 
the father of Gen. William C. Gorgas, once served as president of this 
institution. Hence the name of Gorgas has been associated for a great 
many years with the University of Alabama, and runs like a golden 
thread through the university’s history. 

And speaking of the mother of General Gorgas, of sanitary fame, may 
I be permitted to recall an incident which may hold something of in- 
terest and appeal for you. On the Isthmus, at Ancon, on a certain 
morning during my service there, I had occasion to confer with General 
Gorgas touching certain official matters. Accordingly, I went from my 
office on the second floor of the administration building to his office 
on the first floor. He welcomed me in his usual gentle and cordial 
way, and told me that he bad just received the news of his mother’s 
death; and then, with serene and smiling face, he proceeded to speak 
of her lovely graces, her great qualities of mind and heart, of interest- 
ing incidents about her, of her useful and unselfish life, and of the 
ripe but youthful age which she had attained before passing into the 
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Great Beyond. In speaking of her in terms of idealization, reverence, 
and love, he seemed very happy. Whatever pain may have tugged 
at his heart seemed to yield—so far as visible evidence or expression 
was concerned—to the proud satisfaction and memory which were his 
because of the fact that he had been blessed with such a mother. To 
him she was not dead, and could never be. He thought of her only 
in terms of life and loveliness. I was very much struck and touched 
with his brave, cheerful, smiling manner; and this attitude was charac- 
teristic of him. He always possessed the power to look into the heart of 
things, and to interpret them. He ever sought to avoid the thorn and 
find the rose. To know General Gorgas was to love him. Strong, 
gentle, patient, persistent, courageous, clear-visioned, and high-purposed, 
he was “master of his event,” and in his great service for humanity 
he won a place among the immortals. 

As fot General Sibert, I can speak of him in much the same manner 
as I have spoken of General Gorgas, He is claimed as an adopted son 
of Kentucky, and Kentuckians join you in the feeling of State pride 
because of bis great achievements. Upon leaving the United States 
Military Academy, upon graduation, he was assigned to duty as engineer 
in charge of the improvements on two of Kentucky's most important 
streams, Green and Barren Rivers, in the western portion of the State 
where I grew to manhood. In that work he achieved distinction, and 
his splendid ability, together with his strong, genial nature, made friends 
of all with whom he came in contact. These friendships survived sepa- 
ration and the passing of the years; and when bis great work was 
finished on the Isthmus, he purchased a farm adjacent to Bowling Green, 
where he had lived when he first came to Kentucky, and there on 

„Barren River he to-day makes his permanent home. 

General Sibert has had a career of the greatest eminence. On the 
indicated streams in Kentucky, and later, with widened jurisdiction in 
which was included an important section of the Ohio River, as United 
States engineer, at Louisville; also as engineer in charge of the upper 
Ohio, he assumed and discharged his duties in such a way as to bring 
him to the front rank among the engineers of the Nation. Thus he came 
to be chosen by President Roosevelt as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission in 1907, and served until the commission’s work was com- 
pleted in 1914. In that capacity he built the great locks and the dam 
at Gatun, and dredged the channel of the canal from Gatun to the open 
gea. In the successful negotiation of these great engineering features 
he won rank among the world's most outstanding engineers, and im- 
perishable fame. During the World War, at bome and abroad, he served 
the cause of the American and Allied arms with great honor and dis- 
tinction. More recently, as you know, he has served, and is yet serving, 
I believe, as chairman and chief engineer of the Alabama State Docks 
Commission ; and in the construction of model docks at Mobile there is 
to be found but another evidence of his splendid professional and execu- 
tive ability. These modern and efficient shipping facilities will enable 
the great State of Alabama to utilize, in a way hitherto unknown to it, 
the agency of the Panama Canal to quicken and increase her trade with 
Latin America and the Orient. s, 

In the Canal Zone I counted General Sibert as a close friend and 
wise counselor, and the association there with him, both personally 
and officially, I prize as one of the most gratifying and valued of the 
memories I bold of the Isthmus. 

As General Sibert is an alumnus of the University of Alabama, all 
of you must be proud of his great success in life; and we in Kentucky, 
who call him fellow Kentuckian, join you in Alabama, who call him 
fellow Alabamian, in the earnest hope that for many years to come he 
may be spared for further usefulness to the count#y he has served so 
long and so well. 

Thus the University of Alabama presents to me the strongest pos- 
sible appeal, and not only to me but to Mrs. Thatcher as well; and she 
has come with me to Tuscaloosa to see this historic institution and to 
meet and mingle with you. She joins me in thanking you a thousand 
times for the cordial greeting you Lave given us and for the charming 
hospitality Doctor and Mrs. Howe, Doctor Ott, Doctor and Mrs. Denny, 
and all of you are according us. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 

When it came to choosing a subject upon which to address you I 
was in something of a quandary. No theme had been assigned me, and 
it was very difficult to determine what particular one might appeal 
to you; but it occurred to me that possibly some discussion of the 
Panama Canal might interest you, especially so as I might venture to 
speak of it because of my service in connection with its construction; 
and because also of the fact that through two of her native sons, the 
State of Alabama, as has just been stated, played such an important 
part in that construction. 

I thought that I might bring to your minds afresh the fact that not 
only did your own beloved Commonwealth make such an invaluable 
contribution to the successful negotiation of this vast project, but that 
the South, generally, in very high degree, contributed in this result. 
And then I thought again that some brief historical background of the 
Isthmian enterprise, together with some statement of its physical fea- 
tures, supplemented by some su tion of sequences and significances, 
as I am able to see them, might be appropriately presented. My good 
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friend Congressman OLIVER, to whom I mentfoned the matter, thought 
that an address along these lines might be deemed desirable; and thus 
has been predicated and fashioned what I shall have to say. 

Therefore, at the risk of being trite, and at the further risk of re- 
calling to your minds some very well-known facts and deductions, I 
venture to proceed in the indicated manner. 

We are to-day living in a wonderful age—the age of a million con- 
tacts—and one of the most absorbing in all the world’s history. Prog- 
ress in the arts and sciences in the present generation has been unpre- 
dented. In fact, this progress has been such that our lives in America 
have almost been revolutionized within the past 25 years. The devel- 
opment of the agencies of communication and transporfation has been 
of the greatest and most significant character. The automobile and 
hard roads contribute to bring about closer, quicker contacts on land, 
thus aiding the railroad lines of the country in this regard. 

The dream of a heayler-than-air flying machine has come true; and 
in our own and foreign lands, airplanes, with almost the speed of light, 
traverse the skies, carrying passengers, the mails, and articles of com- 
merce. The giant airship has also been developed to such an extent 
that with cargoes of passengers and freight it may cross the seas, 
circle the globe, and thus join the airplane in its conquest of the air. 
The radio or wireless, perhaps the most uncanny of all inventions, 
to-day performs its miracle of sound transmission through every land 
and clime, and by means of its mysterious power it has come to pass 
that the least, low whisper may be heard all round the earth, The 
simplest statement of present-day facts exceeds the most extravagant 
stories of romance and imagination of other days. Lindbergh's lone 
flight across the Atlantic, Byrd’s flights over the two poles, the 
passage by plane over the vast Pacific navigated by American and 
British airmen, and the belting of the globe itself by Eckener and his 
party in the Graf Zeppelin, constitute deeds of daring and high ad- 
venture of the most heroic character, and, for boldness of conception, 
courage, and skill in execution, and in dramatic appeal and effect, they 
have never been equaled in the world's history. Yet the marvel of 
to-day is likely to become the commonplace of to-morrow. The pioneers 
of earth and air and sea with dauntless spirit put everything to the 
hazard of a touch, If they lose, they are generally accounted vain and 
foolish. If they win, they are acclaimed heroes for all time, and on 
their bold achievements is based the progress of the future. Neverthe- 
less the success of those who accomplish great things is largely depend- 
ent upon the sacrifices, the experiences, and mistakes of those who fail. 
So it has come to pass that the old maxim to the effect that what man 
has done, man can do, has been transformed, in the light of modern 
achievement, into “ what man can not do, man will do.” Certainly this, 
in substance, is true touching material progress and material accom- 
plishment, whatever may be our doubts upon the score of the world's 
moral and spiritual advance. One of the great problems of to-day is 
how to prevent the agencies of civilization from becoming Frankensteins 
to destroy us. 


AMERICA UNDERTAKES THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

Thus it came about that within the present generation the American 
Nation undertook the greatest industrial enterprise of history, that of 
constructing a trans-Isthmian canal to connect the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. The French had failed in their attempt to construct such a 
waterway at Panama, and that failure constitutes one of the most 
tragic episodes of history. The war between the United States and 
Spain in 1898, and the consequences which flowed therefrom, taught our 
people two great lessons. The first was that of the need, from the 
standpoint of our military and naval protection, for the construction 
of the Isthmian Canal. The long, thrilling flight of the battleship 
Oregon from our northwest coast down around the southern tip of 
South America, and thence northwardly to Cuban waters in time to 
assist the American squadron in the destruction of the Spanish fieet 
in Santiago Bay, impressed in the most forcible manner the value of 
such a connecting waterway through Central America. The second 
lesson was that afforded by the “clean-up” of Habana by our Army 
upon American occupatioa at the close of that war, and the absolute 
eradication of yellow fever, and the great reduction of malaria in 
Cuba. The need for such connecting link between the two great 
oceans being thus so strikingly revealed to our people, caused them to 
resolye without delay to take the necessary steps for the achievement 
of this mighty project. The lessons learned in Cuba gave our people 
encouragement to believe that what was done in Cuba in a sanitary 
way under the leadership of Gorgas, might also be done on the Isthmus 
of Panama, which was then accounted to be the greatest plague spot in 
existence. When the American people are really in earnest there seems 
to be no undertaking too great for their achievement. The spirit of 
the individual heroes of our American life finds its collective expres- 
sion in the ardent purposes of a great people, rich beyond all others 
in vision, skill, and daring, and also surpassing all others in the posses- 
sion of material means with which to accomplish great ends, 


EARLY ISTHMIAN HISTORY 


Before proceeding further, however, with the story of the actual 
construction of the Panama Canal, permit me to present something of 
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historical background. The Isthmus of Panama, ever since its dis- 
covery by the early Spanish navigators, has been a land of entrancing 
historic and romantic interest; so much so, that, in any narrative 
relative to the canal, one is tempted to wander off into numberless by- 
paths. In his epoch-making voyage to the westward, over the unknown 
“Sea of Darkness,” the inspiration which dominated the great-souled 
Columbus was the hope that he would discover a western passage to 
the Indies. 

On his fourth voyage to the New World, further endeavoring to find 
such a passage, and having been told by the natives of the West 
Indian Islands that there was a strait through which one could pass 
westward into* waters which led directly to the much-famed land he 
was seeking, Columbus cruised along the Atlantic shores of the Isthmus 
of Panama from September, 1502, to January, 1503, and on November 
2, 1502, discovered and named the Bay of Porto Bello (beautiful 
harbor), located 20 miles east of the Atlantic entrance to the canal. 
He sought to find this passage, but he was doomed to disappointment, 
His efforts were in vain. He died in the belief that he had found the 
western shores of the continent of which the Indies were a part; hence 
the name “ West Indies” bestowed by him on the islands he discovered 
in the west Atlantic waters. 

In some quarters, however, it has been claimed that Columbus was 
not the first civilized man to touch the Isthmian shores. That honor 
has been urged in behalf of at least two others, both Spanish navigators, 
who, inspired by the voyages of Columbus, are said to have visited the 
Atlantic coast of the Isthmus in 1501. One of these was Alonso de 
Ojeda, and the other was Rodrigo de Bastidas. It has also been claimed 
that Vasco Nuñez de Balboa, a hardy Spanish cavalier, was with 
Bastidas when the latter visited the Central American shores in 1501. 
Eight years later the first Spanish settlement on the mainland of the 
New World was planted at Nombre de Dios (Name of God), on the 
Atlantie coast, a few miles southeast of the Bay of Porto Bello, Balboa 
being its head. No Spanish exploration of the interior country was 
attempted, however, for several years because of the mountainous 
barriers and practically impenetrable jungle everywhere to be encoun- 
tered; but the story of the Indians who inhabited the country to the 
effect that there was a wealth of gold in that interior; and also, that 
another great sea lay southward at a comparatively short distance from 
the Atlantic, finally influenced Balboa, in 1513, to start upon the 
journey of exploration that proved to be so greatly historical in results, 
Accompanied by a small band of about 200 Spanish soldiers and Indian 
guides, and after days of most difficult and dangerous passage through 
jungles and over mountains, on September 25, 1518, he discovered the 
Pacific Ocean; and on September 29 he claimed formal possession thereof 
in the name of the King and Queen of Castile, naming it Mar del Sur 
(Southern Sea). 

The name Pacific was not applied until seven years later when it 
was bestowed by Magellan, the great Portuguese navigator. Balboa first 
beheld the waters of the Pacific from a mountain peak in the Darien 
country, southeastward from the site of the present canal. Traditionally 
it has been claimed that Balboa was familiar with that part of the 
Isthmus of Panama occupied by the Panama Canal Zone; but there is 
no authentic record to substantiate this, In the interior of the Canal 
Zone there is an elevation of something over 1,000 feet above sea level, 
called Balboa Hill, from which on a clear day both oceans may be seen. 
From this elevation I have seen both the Atlantic and Pacific waters, 
and last summer when Mrs. Thatcher and I flew from ocean to ocean 
over the Panama Canal, in this mid section of the Canal Zone we were 
able to see, from the plane, both oceans. 

Balboa's discovery of the Pacific revealed definitely to civilization the 
fact of the narrow strip of land lying between the two great oceans and 
connecting the two great continents, afterwards to be known as North 
and South America. Immediately there sprang into the brain of man 
a dreum that would vex it for nearly 400 years, and until it ultimately 
came true; that is to say, the dream of an artificial waterway to con- 
nect the two oceans. For about 100 years the Spanish settlement at 
Nombre de Dios was maintained; and then on account of the healthier 
location at Porto Bello the former place was abandoned and the colony 
was maintained at Porto Bello. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the rock necessary for use in the concrete construction of the 
locks at Gatun was secured from quarries at Porto Bello. At the mouth 
of the Bay of Porto Bello Sir Francis Drake, world navigator, one of 
Great Britain's naval heroes and long the scourge of the Spanish Main, 
found his grave in 1596. It is believed that he died of yellow fever, a 
malady prevalent in this part of the world ever since the white man 
made his advent there, but to which the native people are immune. 

In 1519 the Spanish founded the old city of Panama on the Pacific 
shore, about 7 miles from the present city and the Pacific entrance 
of the canal, and less than 9° north of the Equator. Considerable 
gold was found by the Spaniards among the natives and in the coun- 
try now constituting the Panamanian Republic; hence came the early 
Spanish designation of this land, Castilla del Oro (Castle of Gold); 
and in the contiguous waters of the Pacific Ocean, especially in and 
about Pearl Islands, lying in the Gulf of Panama, a great many valu- 
able pearls were found; and the pearl industry in these islands has 
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survived to this day. In a little while the ancient city of Panama be- 
came a Spanish treasure house. In 1532 Pizarro outfitted from this 
city and sailed southward to make his ruthless and historie conquest 
of Peru, ultimately bringing back the treasure confiscated from the 
Incas of that country; whence same, or, at least, a material portion 
thereof, was carried across the Isthmus to the Atlantic shore, and 
thence transshipped to Spain. For 150 years this city continued to 
be the chief treasure place for Spain in the New World, and during 
practically the whole of that period its precious store, largely secured 
from the primitive peoples of Central and South America, was carried 
on pack mules, and on the backs of slaves, first over arduous trails 
and later over the “royal” paved roads, los caminos reales, from 
Panama to Nombre de Dios and Porto Bello; and thence shipped in the 
much-famed Spanish galleons to the royal treasuries at Madrid. The 
remains of these old paved roadways are to be seen in the Isthmian 
jungles to-day, 

In the course of time, however, it was inevitable that such a treasure 
city should tempt the cupidity of the bold and daring pirates that in- 
fested the West Indian seas. Thus it was that in 1671, three years 
after he had sacked Porto Bello, Henry Morgan, a bold Welshman who 
had developed into the most successful pirate of his day, landed on the 
Atlantie shore of the Isthmus, and with a band of daredevils and cut- 
throats crossed the Isthmus, after a journey of incredible hardship, and 
fell upon the city of Panama and sacked and destroyed it. Morgan and 
his fellow pirates were called “ buccaneers,” a term derived through the 
fact that it was first applied to Frenchmen who smoked and cured 
meats on “ bucans"—racks or frames—in Hispaniola (Haiti), and who, 
upon being driven from their occupation by the Spanish authorities, 
became pirates. The destruction wrought by Morgan was complete. He : 
took his treasure back to the Atlantic side, and then, it is recorded, he 
robbed most of his fellow buceaneers of their share of the spoil and 
sailed away. It would be interesting to follow Morgan's career and 
point out how he was knighted by the English Government because of 
his piracies against the Spanish; how he sacked other cities in Central 
America and the West Indian islands; how he was afterwards made 
lieutenant governor of Jamaica, and was, as some historians relate, im- 
prisoned because of his peculations and bitterly complained of the 
“ injustice ” done him; or how, as other writers declare, as governor he 
suppressed piracy with an iron hand. But all this, however, is “ another 
story.” 

EVOLUTION OF ISTHMIAN CANAL IDEA 


Spanish and Portuguese navigators, immediately following the dis- 
covery of the New World, tried in vain to find the mythical passage that 
led to the Orient. Impelled by the desire to find it, Magellan explored 
the whole east coast of South America, passing from “lands of sun“ to 
“lands of snow,” and finally discovered the strait near the extreme 
southern point of South America, which has since borne his name, and 
in 1521 became the first navigator to cross the Pacific Ocean. 

As already suggested, the idea of a water link across the Isthmus to 
connect the two oceans sprang up with the earllest Spanish occupation, 
One of Balboa’s followers on the Isthmus, a Spanish engineer named 
Saavedra, is reputed to have first advocated the project somewhere be- 
tween 1517 and 1523. Some historians claim that the originator of the 
idea was Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, who sought to find the fabled 
passage to the Pacific Ocean, and, failing to find it, proposed the bold 
enterprise of cutting a canal across the Isthmus, and thereupon enlisted 
his cousin, Saavedra, in the matter. In any event, the latter dia 
make a study of the subject and was the first engineer to do so. His 
investigations covered several years, and he was on the eve of sending 
his plans to Charles I, King of Spain (Charles V, of the Holy Roman 
Empire), but his (Saavedra's) death prevented in 1529. Surveys of 
the Isthmus were ordered with the object of a canal in view, but as the 
work was reported to be impracticable, it was not undertaken. The 
successor of Charles I, Philip II, in the year 1567, had an engineer to 
make a survey of what came to be known as the Nicaraguan route, with 
the result that an unfavorable report was given. 

It is related that Philip, in his doubt touching the matter, called 
upon the Dominican friars to furnish a solution; that the latter, after 
seckiny biblical information and inspiration on the subject, offered the 
answer in the passage “ What God had joined together, let no man put 
asunder”; and that this convinced the King that it was sacrilege to 
undertake the construction of a waterway which would sever the two 
Americas. We do not vouch for the authenticity of this story, but it is 
an interesting thread which has been woven into the fabric of Panama 
Canal history, and we herewith submit it. Be the fact as it may, 
Philip abandoned the idea of the canal, and, so far as any substantial 
activity was concerned, it thenceforth slept for 200 years. 

The idea was revitalized in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Central and South American countries became restive under the Spanish 
yoke, and Spain sought to divert them from their dreams of independ- 
ence. In the year 1814 she directed the construction of a canal across 
the Isthmus, but before any progress could be made to carry out this 
direction, the colonies of Central and South America began the move- 
ment which resulted in their independence. Thenceforth Spain ceased 
to be a factor touching a Central American canal, though in the actual 
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construction of it by the American Nation Spain made substantial con- 
tribution by furnishing thousands of laborers, the best, perhaps, of all 
the unskilled employees. 

Pngland became interested in the project toward the close of the 
eighteenth century, and had famous representatives in the persons of 
Baron von Humboldt and Lord Nelson, who made investigations and 
submitted reports on Central American canal routes. Also about the 
same time Germany's great poet, statesman, and seer, Goethe, made a 
prophecy, wonderful in its conception and verity. It was to the effect 
that the people of the United States in time would inhabit and control 
the North American Pacific coast, and would also, through the neces- 
sities of the situation, construct an isthmian canal to give expeditious 
connection between the eastern and western shores of North America. 

The great South American liberator, Simon Bolivar, then President of 
the Republic of New Granada, which ifcluded the present domain of 
the Panamanian Republic, in 1825, granted Baron Thiery, a French- 
man, a franchise for the construction of a canal across the Panamanian 
Isthmus; but the French nobleman did not succeed in raising the requi- 
site capital for the work, and accomplished nothing. Thereupon Presi- 
dent Bolivar employed a British engineer, one I. A. Lloyd, to make a 
survey of the Isthmus for either a road or canal. 

In the year 1835, the people of our own country having become inter- 
ested in the canal project, there was passed in the Senate a resolution 
introduced by Henry Clay, agreeably to which Charles Biddle was com- 
missioned by President Jackson to visit the Isthmus of Panama and to 
investigate and make report of the feasibility of different routes for a 
permanent means of isthmian communication between the two oceans. 

Biddle went to the Isthmus and after investigation decided that the 
Panama route was the most available. Thereupon he went to Bogota 
and secured a franchise to build a railroad across the Isthmus. But the 
time was not yet ripe for carrying out such a work, and the under- 
taking was abandoned. In the year 1838 a French company was formed 
and a concession was granted to it fer the construction of a means of 
communication across the Isthmus, either by railroad, highway, or canal. 
An engineer, Napoleon Garella, made investigations and reported to the 
French Government, declaring that the only practical method of trans- 
Isthmian communication was a canal. Nothing, however, came of the 
venture. 

Once again the people of our own country became interested in the 
subject. The acquisition of the vast western domain resulting from 
the war with Mexico, and the discovery of gold in California in 1849, 
intensified that interest. Thousands of our people from the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the East, fired with lure of the precious metal, found 
the most feasible route to the California gold fields to run southward 
by sea to the Atlantic shores of the Isthmus; thence across Panama to 
the Pacific; thence northwestward by sea to the Golden Gate. This 
was a long and arduous journey, but it was greatly shorter than that 
by Cape Horn or the Magellan Strait; and, in the absence of trans- 
continental railroads, by a large number it was preferred to those his- 
toric routes, which so many others pursued, across the great plains and 
deserts of our western country, where fever, famine, and murderous 
Indians took their heavy toll from those pioneers who thus sought to 
reach the New Eldorado. 

Three American citizens—Messrs, Chauncey, Stephens, and Aspin- 
wall—in the year 1848 secured from the Republic of New Granada a 
eoncession or franchise for the construction of a trans-Isthmian railroad, 
and in 1849 secured, under the laws of the State of New York, a special 
charter incorporating the Panama Railroad Co.; and in the same year 
this company began, and in 1855 completed, from the present city of 
Colon at the Atlantic entrance of the canal to the present city of 
Panama at the Pacific entrance, a railroad. This construction was 
epoch making. Because of the great difficulties encountered, the pes- 
tilential country and the lack of sanitation, the inadequacy of engi- 
neering equipment and the difficulty of securing labor, the construc- 
tien of the Panama Railroad was perhaps as great an achievement as 
the construction of the Panama Canal under conditions of effective 
sanitation and adequate engineering equipment. In addition, a compre- 
hensive plan of organization for the building and operation of the 
Panama Railroad, embracing as it did quarters for employees, commis- 
saries, schools, churches, hospitals, and medical attention, furnished the 
model for the comprehensive and elaborated plan of the final canal 
organization of the Americans. 

The construction and operation of the Panama Railroad having pro- 
vided a means of commercia! communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, had the effect of holding in abeyance, from the stand- 
point of governmenta] consideration, the question of an interoceanic 
canal. However, in the next few years many Central American canal 
routes were surveyed and exploited through individual promotions; per- 
haps through a score of them. The two chief routes which received 
serious consideration, however, were those of Nicaragua and Panama. 

In 1869, because of the agitation on the canal subject and the 
failure of the Panama Railroad adequately to meet the demands of 
interoceanic communication, President Grant appointed an Interoceanic 
Canal Commission, with the resuit that a treaty was, in 1870, nego- 
tiated between the United States and the Republic of Colombia for the 
construction of a canal, based on the condition that the work would 
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be entered upon if a satisfactory right of way could be found. Because 
the franchise of the Panama Railroad Co. covered the territory in 
respect to construction of a canal in its vicinity, investigation was 
made of a number of other probable routes, with the result that recom- 
mendation was made in 1876 for the construction of an interoceanic 
canal over what has been termed the “Nicaragua route”; that is to 
say, through Nicaragua, one of the Central American countries lying 
northwestward of Panama. However, before the United States took 
any definite step toward construction, the French people became inter- 
ested in the project, and Napoleon B. Wyse, a young French officer, in 
1878, secured a franchise from the Colombian Government relative to 
the construction of a canal, 


THE FRENCH ATTEMPT 


But we must hasten. In 1879 there was convened in Paris, under 
the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder of the Suez Canal, 
an international congress of survey for an interoceanic canal to con- 
sider the question of the best location and plan of such connecting 
waterway. The congress decided in favor of the Panama route, and a 
so-called “ sea-level” canal, extending from Limon Bay on the Atlantic 
side to Panama Bay on the Pacific—the route of the present canal. The 
estimated cost was $240,000,000. A French company was organized, 
money was raised through private sources, and the work of construc- 
tion begun under a concession from the Republic of Colombia. Years 
of effort at construction followed, but failure at last crowned that 
effort in 1904. Yellow fever, bubonic plague, malaria, and other malig- 
nant diseases took their fearful toll of those employed in the work, 
and other insurmountable difficulties presented themselves in the phy- 
sical conditions encountered, in the waste and graft involved, and in 
the lack of adequate machinery. 

ENTRY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Then, as already indicated, the United States came into the picture; 
Congress passed the necessary legislation, there were purchased the 
French interests, and our Government entered upon the work of con- 
struction in 1904, and completed it in 1914, at a total cost of about 
$375,000,000. 

A commission appointed under authority of the Congress of the United 
States in 1899 made a study of the subject, and submitted a final report 
in 1902 in favor of the Panama route. The lock plan of construction 
was adopted, and the canal was accordingly built. The Chagres River 
was dammed at Gatun, 7 miles from deep water in the Atlantic and 
there was thus formed Gatun Lake, about 85 feet above sea level, and 
covering about 165 square miles of territory in the Canal Zone and in 
the Republic of Panama. Six great locks were constructed at Gatun 
on the Atlantic side; that is to say, three twin flights, each with a lift 
of 28 ½ feet, and each lock chamber 1,000 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 
80 feet deep; and a like number of locks in like form and with like lifts 
were built on the Pacific side; and, in addition, the continental divide 
was reduced to the 85-foot lake level through Culebra Cut. It is to be 
noted that the tidal variation at the Atlantic entrance of the canal is 
about 26 inches; whereas the tidal variation at the Pacific entrance is 
more than 21 feet. 

The Province of Panama withdrew from the Republic of Colombia in 
1903, and thereupon was negotiated the necessary treaty between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama for the cession of the Canal 
Zone strip, 10 miles wide and extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, nearly 50 miles; and for the construction, maintenance, 
sanitation operation, and protection of the canal. Congress in 1902 
created the Isthmian Canal Commission consisting of seven members, 
which undertook the work of construction, and finally carried it to 
successful completion. 

This commission was made of 4 United States Army Engineers, 1 
United States naval engineer, 1 officer of the United States Army 
Medical Corps, and 1 civilian. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that for most of the period of the construction of the canal, 
four of the seven commissioners were from the South. Thus from 
April 7, 1907, to October, 1909, these four were Colonels Gorgas 
and Sibert, former Senator Jo C. S. Blackburn, of Kentucky—serving 
as a member under the popular designation of “ Governor” of the Canal 
Zone—whom I had the honor to succeed in the spring of 1910, and 
Col. David D. Gaillard, of South Carolina. Moreover, there were en- 
gaged in the work as officials and employees a very large number of 
men and women from the South, in the various skilled capacities re- 
quired. 

Colonel Gaillard deserves more than a passing mention. His work, 
as engineer in charge of the excavation of the Culebra Cut section of 
the canal was of outstanding importance. He literally sacrificed his life 
in that work and died in December, 1913, a veritable “ Martyr of the 
Ditch”; and to commemorate his brilliant Isthmian achievements the 
name “Culebra Cut,” by Executive order of President Wilson, was 
changed to “ Gaillard Cut.” 

The South therefore made a most notable contribution to the work 
of this great enterprise. 

THREE DEPARTMENTS 

There were established and maintained on the Canal Zone three great 

departments—engineering, sanitary, and ciyil administration. The work 
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of the sanitary department included all matters of health and sanita- 
tion; that of engineering comprehended, of course, all the engineering 
plans and construction; while that of civil administration had grouped 
within it all the civil activities, such as schools, prisons, road construc- 
tion, customs, revenues, the courts, fire and police divisions, postal 
activities, and the like. During the construction days there were as 
many as 75,000 people on the zone—about 10,000 white Americans— 
men, women, and children; and the remainder made up of every race 
and tongue, a veritable Babel. Hence, every civil activity had to be 
maintained in the Canal Zone. 

The canal was divided into three great divisions of engineering—the 
Atlantic, under Colonel Sibert; the central, under Colonel Gaillard; and 
the Pacific, under Sidney B. Williamson, a civilian engineer. 

General supervisory powers were conferred on the chairman and chief 
engineer of the commission, a position which was held first by John F, 
Stevens, a civilian, and later by Col. (afterwards Gen.) George W. 
Goethals. 

The sanitary work of the canal was placed under the supervision of 
General Gorgas—then Colonel Gorgas—and in 1907 he was made a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. Colonel Gorgas had cleaned 
up Habana and stamped out yellow fever there after it was definitely 
determined by careful demonstration that the stegomyia mosquito trans- 
mitted the disease, and his splendid work in Cuba was repeated upon 
the Isthmus. This place of deadly pestilence, of yellow fever and whole- 
sale malaria, has thus become one of the most wholesome spots on the 
earth in which to live. Scientific investigation had also determined 
that the common black or anopheles mosquito transmits malaria in 
the same way that the stegomyia transmits yellow fever. Hence, in 
Panama, as in Cuba, Colonel Gorgas drained the marshes and pools, 
cut the grass, screened the houses, and did the thousand and one other 
necessary things to destroy these two dangerous types of insect and 
to minimize their deadly influence. In addition, he maintained a most 
rigid quarantine. The same results followed his work on the Isthmus 
as followed his work in Cuba. No adequate praise can be bestowed upon 
Colonel Gorgas and his associates for the miracles of sanitation they 
wrought in Panama; and the lessons to be derived from their work will 
revolutionize all the tropical countries of the globe. 

It has been said in the past that the Tropics were not made for the 
white man. The complete answer to, and refutation of, this statement 
is Panama. The excessive populations of the temperate regions in the 
years to come will flow to the Tropics, and will find there wholesome and 
enduring habitation; and they will there aid in converting the wilder- 
ness and jungle into smiling fields and gardens, banded by systems of 
road and rail, and studded with cities. In my judgment, the lessons in 
sanitation and disease preyention taught through the construction and 
maintenance of the Panama Canal will prove of far greater value to the 
world at large than will the operation of the canal itself. If you will 
pardon me for the personal reference, permit me to suggest that during 
my congressional service one of the most gratifying things I have been 
able to accomplish was the securing of the enactment of a measure 
providing for the establishment, maintenance, and operation of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in the city of Panama. This institution, 
bearing the name of General Gorgas, commemorates his great work as 
a sanitarian and puts into practical effect one of his hopes and dreams. 
It is now in operation, under competent directorship; it is supported by 
appropriations of our own and Latin American Governments, and is 
devoted to research and study touching the causes and prevention of 
tropical disease. Located at the most important point in the world 
for such study, and operated and maintained as it is, it bids fair in a 
few years to be the greatest institution of its kind in the world. 


EMPLOYEES ON THE CANAL WORK 


During the height of the construction period there were between 
85,000 and 45,000 employees on the pay roll of the canal and on the 
Panama Railroad. The railroad was an indispensable agency in the 
construction of the canal. Of the totals thus employed, about 5,000 
were gold employees; that is to say, white Americans, officials, and 
skilled laborers, and paid in gold and United States currency; and all 
of the others were unskilled, or semiskilled, workmen known as silver 
employees, and they were paid in silver money. At no other time and 
at no other place in the earth’s history had skilled labor ever received 
so high a wage or so many benefits as during the canal-construction 
period in Panama. A chief reason for this was the fact that in the 
early days of the American régime the conditions on the Isthmus were 
so insanitary and uninviting that unusual inducements had to be 
offered to attract skilled labor; and wage rates and benefits having 
been once established they were not changed after Isthmus conditions 
improved. 

COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION 

The Isthmian Canal Commission served until April 1, 1914, when, 
agreeably to the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, it was 
abolished on the ground that the canal had progressed so far to 
completion as to dispense with the necessity of the further services of 
the commission. 

On August 8, 1914, the Panama Railroad steamship Cristobal 
achieved the distinction of being the first ship to pass through the canal 
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from ocean to ocean, this being a test trip to try ont the canal. A 
few days later, on August 15, the Panama Railroad steamship Ancon 
made the first formal passage through the canal, making the voyage 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific and return. Since then the 
canal has been opened to general traffic, except at such times as it has 
had to be temporarily closed on account of earth slides in the Culebra 
Cut section. In the cut the channel has a minimum bottom width of 
800 feet and a depth of 45 feet. The cut is abont 9 miles long. 
Through the lake, a distance of about 24 miles, the channel is a thou: 
sand feet wide, with a minimum depth of 45 feet. Through the lake 
vessels may go at ocean speed. The distance through the canal from 
deep water to deep water in the two oceans is a little less than 50 miles, 
TOLLS 


Under enactments by Congress reasonable tolls for the transiting of 
ships through the canal have been fixed and are collected. These tolls 
are collected from merchant ships and the war ships of other nations, 
War vessels of the United States are exempted from the payment of 
tolls, The receipts from the canal substantially exceed the operating 
expenses, and in addition are yielding what may be considered as a fair 
return on the capital cost of construction. 


PROCESS OF NAVIGATING THE CANAL 


Anyone familiar with the method of passing a steamboat through 
the locks of our rivers, will readily understand how ships are moved 
through the locks of the Panama Canal and climb or descend from the 
85-foot level of Gatun Lake. It requires about seven hours for a ship 
to pass from sea to sea. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE CANAL 


The benefits of the canal to the United States, as well as to the world 
at large, speaking from a commercial standpoint, are beyond calcula- 
tion. It saves 8,000 miles of distance between our east and west 
coasts. It has already brought about vastly increased trade relations 
with Latin America and the Orient, and, in addition, there has been an 
enormous exchange of tonnage between the east and west coasts of the 
United States passing through the canal. At this time we are using 
less than one-half of the capacity of the canal in the transiting of ships 
through it, In 1915 the total tonnage passing through the canal was 
4,888,000. In 1929 the total tonnage was 30,663,000, 

In the opinion of Col. Harry Burgess, present Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal, himself a native of the South, a Mississippian, the present 
capacity of the canal is about 65,000,000 tons annually, 

The greatest items of this tonnage are made up of cargoes passing 
between the east and west coasts of the United States through the 
canal. Thus in 1929, the total tonnage passing through the canal from 
the Atlantic and Gulf ports of the United States to west coast ports of 
the United States was 3,374,887; and the total tonnage passing from 
the west coast ports of the United States through the canal to Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States was 7,465,076. The greater portion 
of the west coast to east coast tonnage was made up of crude oil 
shipped from the southern California fields to our eastern seaboard. 

Next comes Australasia, to which region for 1929 there were passed 
through the canal from the United States Atlantic and Gulf ports 
614,766 tons; and from which region there came to the United States 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, through the canal, 195.209 tons. In the 
same year there passed through the canal, from the United States 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to Asiatic ports, the total of 2,014,160 tons; 
and from Asiatic ports there came through the canal, to United States 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, 727,334 tons. Also, in 1929, there passed 
through the canal, from the United States Atlantic and Gulf ports, 
to ports on the west coast of South America a total of 427,489 tons; 
and from those points there came to the United States Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, through the canal, a total of 3,260,141 tons. In the same 
year there passed through the canal, from our Atlantic and Gulf ports 
to Hawaii and the west coast ports of Central America and Canada, a 
total of 178,110 tons; and from those ports there passed through the 
canal to our Atlantic and Gulf ports a total of 433,058 tons. 

Our trade with the Latin American countries on the west coast of 
Central and South America is bound to increase in an enormous way in 
the years to come. In fact, all of Latin America from the northern 
border of Mexico to the southernmost tip of South America is a splen- 
didly inviting commercial field. Throughout its great domain He vast 
and practically untouched areas, highly mineralized; great and, perhaps, 
unparalleled forests of the finest timbers; and unexcelled stock-raising 
and agricultural sections. Not only this, but in this stretch of earth 
there is to be found every known climate; and practically all climates 
are found in the same section, because of the lofty mountain elevations 
in the Torrid Zone. 

To the southward, therefore, there lies a world to be conquered com- 
mercially, and, in a great measure, socially. The marvelous work of 


sanitation achieved on the Isthmus of Panama having demonstrated, 
beyond peradventure, that the tropical lands can be converted into 
wholesome regions wherein the Caucasian can live and thrive, the 
question of what will become of the overflow populations of the Tem- 
perate Zones is solved for a period running far into the future. How 
infinitely better it would have been if the overcrowded and land-hungry 
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peoples of Europe had sought outlet and freedom In the central regions 
of Africa and Latin America, than to have waged against each other a 
desperate and horrible warfare, unprecedented in the world's history. 

For a number of reasons all of these Latin-American countries con- 
stitute legitimate markets of the United States and ultimate “ safety 
zones” for our excess population. 

Republican forms of government prevail throughout Latin America 
except as to British Honduras and the Guianas; and, while some of 
them are based upon conditions of unrest and insecurity, the people of 
these countries are thoroughly imbued with the idea of democracy and 
will never tolerate any thought of monarchy; and, for the most part, 
the governments of Latin America are stable. Moreover, the tendency 
is toward a greater measure of stability; and- when the youthful and 
vigorous of our own country shall emigrate in numbers to the tropical 
countries of Latin America, carrying with them American ideas of 
government and sanitation, there will result there an increased measure 
of stability. If man can live and achieve in the frigid regions of 
Alaska and Siberia, how much better can he live and achieve in the 
sun lands of the Tropics, with the skill of modern sanitary science to 
obviate the terrors of malaria, yellow fever, and plague. The fact 
that Americans and others from the Temperate Zones have wrought 
so great a work in Panama, through a course of years, and have 
retained so fair a condition of health, is itself a lesson of incalculable 
value, 

Those who have never lived or traveled in Latin America can have 
no adequate conception of the boundlessness of its domain, nor of the 
variety and extent of its resources. Let us look southward a moment. 
In tropical America the banana and the orange, the grapefruit and 
the lemon—in fact, all the citrus fruits—coffee, hemp, cotton, cocoa, 
sugar, rice, and all other fruits, vegetables, and soil products known to 
the Tropics, can be grown in abundance and at reasonable cost, The 
achievement of the United Fruit Co. in placing the banana on the food 
map of North America is the proof of what may be done in those lands 
in the line of tropical fruit raising. The Panama Canal will enable 
us to exchange to mutual advantage for these products and for the 
minerals and timber of Latin America our farm products, our agricul- 
tural implements, our steel rails and railroad equipment, our boots and 
shoes, our clothing and other manufactured articles, 

And so it is that with all these golden potentialities lying before 
us in Latin America the Panama Canal constitates the ring and lamp, 
which, if we are wise, shall enable us to play the rôle of Aladdin, not 
only to our own benefit, but to the undoubted benefit of these, our 
neighbor countries, also. Every moral, political, and commercial con- 
sideration should bind us closer to our sister Republics to the south- 
ward. Pan Americanism is a great policy, and the canal adds infinitely 
to its potency, Our Government fully recognizes the great value of 
closer contacts with Central and South America, and Congress is now 
appropriating millions of dollars annually for adequate air mail service 
to these countries to the southward. We now have a 7-day air mail 
service between New York, via the Canal Zone, down the west coast of 
South America, to Santiago, Chile, and across the Andes Mountains to 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo, on the Atlantic seaboard, This line will 
soon provide two trips a week each way, Also we have an air mail 
service from Miami, Fla.. via Cuba, Porto Rico, and the outer West 
Indian Islands to Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana, on the Atlantic coast; 
and Congress recently made the necessary appropriation to extend this 
service down via Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo in Brazil. 

Another benefit, world-embracing in its character, that should flow 
from the canal is the fact that it will make for the world's peace. 
Tt will vastly increase commercial and social communication between the 
countries of the earth, and this will make for better understandings and 
international friendships. Thus will be exemplified the striking motto 
inscribed on the seal of the Canal Zone government, “The land divided, 
the world united.” 

The canal and its control practically doubles the efficiency of our fleet 
as against any hostile nation. This fact is of the highest importance, 
and of itself makes for our national peace and security. 


WHAT THE PANAMA CANAL MEANS TO THE SOUTH 


The Panama Canal means everything to our Southland, because the 
ports of the Southland are hundreds of miles closer to the canal than 
are those of the northern sections of our country. In these days of 
speed and competition this is a vital advantage. The southern ports 
on the Atlantic seaboard and those on the Gulf of Mexico are handling 
a tremendous amount of shipping tonnage; and this tonnage should 
rapidly grow. Increased contacts with South and Central American 
countries should be made, and our southern people should utilize the 
great advantage which is theirs by reason of their comparative nearness 
to the canal. The State of Alabama has been very wise and provident 
in constructing the splendid dock and harbor system at Mobile; and 
this is an investment that should prove highly beneficial to all the Ala- 
bama section, Alabama’s great mineral, forest, and agricultural wealth 
places the State in a position of great advantage in the use of the canal. 

The total tonnage from foreign ports and from the west coast of 
the United States to our Gulf ports now exceeds 1,000,000 tons annually, 
while our Gulf coast shipments to foreign ports and the west coast of 
the United States has reached something like 2,000,000 tons a year. 
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FUTURE INTEROCEANIC CANAL NEEDS 


There has been considerable discussion of late concerning the con- 
struction of another interoceanic canal. Recently Congress made an 
appropriation authorizing a study and survey of further canal facili- 
ties at Panama and other points, including Nicaragua. A commission 
has been appointed under this authorization and is now making a sur- 
vey of the long-suggested Nicaraguan route. The length of that route 
is about 183 miles, a portion of which lies in Lake Nicaragua. Be- 
cause of the length of such a canal and the many physical difficulties 
involved, its cost would be very high—possibly a billion dollars—with 
inclusion of the necessary fortifications to protect it. I am one of 
those who do not believe that the time is yet ripe for the construction 
of that canal, at least from the standpoint of economic requirements; 
and I know of no military needs which would justify its present con- 
struction. Congress has recently authorized the building of a new 
dam on the upper Chagres River in Panama at a cost of $12,000,000. 
This will permit the impounding of the waters of the upper Chagres in 
sufficient quantities to form there a reserye water supply which may be 
used for hydroelectric purposes, and then, after it spills into Lake 
Gatun, for lockage purposes of the Panama Canal. Because of this 
additional water supply, another system or series of locks may be 
constructed paralleling the present system of Panama Canal locks, and 
this added series will increase the capacity of the canal by something 
like 50 per cent of its present capacity. 

In the opinion of those who have been associated with the operation 
of the Panama Canal, and who have made a thorough study of the ques- 
tions involved, the canal, with its capacity thus increased, should 
be able to take care of interoceanic traffic needs for a period of 75 
years, or more, to come. The estimated cost of such additional series 
of locks is not more than $100,000,000. Speaking for myself, and if I 
may use the expression, I believe that one “live” canal is better than 
two “dead” ones. The Panama Canal is a financial success, as well as 
a naval and commercial success; but if another interoceanic water- 
way should be constructed in advance of the reasonable need there- 
for, the result would be that neither canal would be financially suc- 
cessful, and both would prove financial losses for many years to follow, 
because of their dual operation and maintenance. It is wise to 
make the indicated surveys include that of the Nicaraguan route. 
Thereby all necessary facts will be secured and estimates of costs ar- 
rived at, to the end that when the time approaches when anotber canal 
should actually be constructed, our Nation will be in position to know 
the probable cost of that construction and the engineering facts in- 
volved. If there should be premature construction of a new canal this 
would mean the American taxpayers would have to pay interest on the 
bonds necessary for the construction, and perhaps the bonds themselves, 
us the income to be derived would not be adequate. It would seem, 
therefore, to be wiser first to construct a new set of locks at Panama at 
the lesser cost; and then, later, when the actual or reasonable need for 
another canal arrives, to undertake its construction, It would seem to 
be the part of wisdom now to utilize the funds which would be re- 
quired for the construction of a new canal for the further improvement 
of the rivers and harbors in the United States, 


DREAM OF COLUMBUS HAS BEEN REALIZED 


The dream of Columbus of more than 400 years ago as to a western 
passage to the Indies, at last, through the building of the Panama Canal, 
has come true. 

The movement to-day of the great ships of the world from deep unto 
deep, through the Isthmian outposts of the Andes Mountains, nearly 100 
feet above the level of the sea, makes that dream a splendid reality. 
By the marvelous genius of the American people the fabled passage has 
at last been found. 

Another thought: The Isthmus of Panama, which for years was 
known throughout the earth as its deadliest spot, has become one of its 
most wholesome tracts; and this narrow stretch of land lying between 
the two great oceans within the equatorial shadow, and long viewed by 
the world with disfavor or fear, in the providence of the ages has come 
to be, perhaps, the most important point on the globe, This slight liga- 
ment, which through the centuries gone has physically bound together 
North aud South America, in the centuries to come, by the fact of ita 
severance, shall bind and hold together the two continents in the closest 
bonds of commercial, political, and social friendship, and shall quicken 
and increase our contacts with all the lands of earth. In all of which 
there is seen once again the glorious exemplification of the scriptural 
truth, The stone which the builders rejected is become the head of the 
corner.” 

Truly, God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” 


INCREASED PRICE OF GASOLINE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, to-day the Oil Trust is increas- 
ing the price of gasoline 1 cent per gallon in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. During the year 1929 the people of Pennsylvania 
purchased 1,047,914,175 gallons of gasoline. If the same amount 
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is purchased this year they will be compelled to pay $10,479,- 
141.75 additional by reason of the increase of 1 cent per 
gallon, Last year Delaware users of gasoline purchased 31,- 
198,248 gallons; the additional 1 cent per gallon increase will 
cost the people of that State $311,982.48 this year. 

If the Attorney General of the United States has not ac- 
quiesced in the Gasoline Trust that was organized in St. Louis 
last fall by the Federal Trade Commission, this increase would 
not have taken place. A courageous Attorney General would 
have destroyed this trust before now. No bolder violation of 
the antitrust laws of the Nation has ever been perpetrated than 
was perpetrated by the big oil companies at the St. Louis con- 
ference. The representatives of oil companies assembled there 
under the leadership of the Federal Trade Commission after 
giving the commission notice that they wanted to set the price 
of gasoline. At the meeting resolutions were passed, which 
became agreements, in violation of the laws of the United 
States. Although the Attorney General has positive evidence 
of the formation of this illegal conspiracy against the con- 
sumers of gasoline, he has failed and refused to take legal action. 

PRICE INCREASE NOT JUSTIFIED 


There is no justification for this price increase, The price of 
crude oil has been going down recently. There is no shortage 
of gasoline, but on the other hand there is a surplus. The 
price is not based upon supply and demand, but is based upon 
illegal agreements entered into by oil companies. The large 
oil companies are making enormous profits. 

INCREASE WILL SOON BE EFFECTIVE ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES 


The price of gasoline was increased 1 cent per gallon in New 
York City May 1, 1930. On April 30, 1930, in a speech before 
the House, I predicted this increase and predicted at that time 
that the increase would soon be effective all over the United 
States. To-day it is effective in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
I now predict that it will be effective in New Jersey in less than 
10 days. 

The 1-cent increase all over the United States will mean that 
gasoline users of the Nation will have to pay $134,001,801.62 
more for their gasoline—there were 13,400,180,162 gallons of 
gasoline consumed in the Nation last year. The 1-cent increase 
is equal to a direct tax assessment against every automobile 
owner of from $5 to $10 a year. Gasoline will probably sell for 
80 cents a gallon within 24 months. The trust is receiving the 
sanction of the Department of Justice, and we may as well 
expect other increases to follow. 

FOREIGNERS WILL SOON OWN OIL SUPPLY OF NATION 

Sir Henry Deterding, head of the Royal Dutch Shell Co., an- 
nounced a few weeks ago there was an end to the oil war. 
It is generally known that the oil war ended when the Federal 
Trade Commission organized the Oil Trust last fall. Wall 
Street bankers are letting the Royal Dutch Shell interest, a 
foreign concern that ts reputed to be one-half owned by the 
British Government, have all the money they want, and that 
company is rapidly taking charge of the oil industry in America. 

RESOLUTION TO INVESTIGATE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


If the Rules Committee will fayorably report my resolution to 
investigate the Department of Justice, and the House au- 
thorizes the investigation, I can assure the Members of the 
House that evidence will be introduced before the committee to 
show that the Department of Justice is encouraging monopolies 
and trusts and is assisting in the destruction of independent 
business. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES OF FOREIGN DELEGATES TO THE ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE FEDERATION INTERALLIEE DES 
ANCIENS COMBATTANTS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, there are several minor bills which 
I would like to take up and I do not believe there will be any 
objection to them. By direction of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 12348) to provide for the partial 
payment of the expenses of foreign delegates to the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens 
Combattants, to be held in the District of Columbia in Septem- 
ber, 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill may be considered, in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $25,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
as a contribution by the United States for the expenses and entertain- 
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ment, while in the United States, of delegates from foreign nations 
participating in the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Federation 
Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to be held in the District of 
Columbia in September, 1930, Such sum shall be expended by the 
national treasurer of the American Legion under such rules and regula- 
tions as the Secretary of State may prescribe. The United States shall 
not be Hable, directly or indirectly, for any expenses, obligation, or in- 
debtedness incident to such convention. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE OF AERIAL LEGAL EXPERTS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 299) 
to provide an annual appropriation to meet the quota of the 
United States toward the expenses of the International Tech- 
nical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a sum not to exceed $250 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated annually to meet the share of the United States of the 
expenses of the International Technical Committee of Aerial Legal 
Experts, beginning with the year 1930. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I call up the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 333) 
to authorize an appropriation of $10,000 for the expenses of 
participation by the United States in the Ninth International 
Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1931. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint. resolution. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution may be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of defraying the expenses of par- 
ticipation of the Government of the United States by means of delegates 
in the Ninth International Dairy Congress, to be held in Copenhagen, 
Denmark, in July, 1931, an appropriation in the sum of $10,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized for travel ex- 
penses, subsistence or per diem in lieu thereof (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), printing and binding, compensation of 
employees, rent, official cards, entertainment, and such other expenses 
as the President shall deem proper. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING ACT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 11580) to amend sec- 
tion 1709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1088), and section 304 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up the 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1083), and section 304 
of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 24), is hereby fur- 
ther amended by substituting for fourth, fifth, and sixth paragraphs 
new paragraphs fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, reading as follows: 

“Fourth. To sell at auction, after reasonable public notice, such part 
of the estate as shall be of a perishable nature, and such further part, 
if any, as shall be necessary for the payment of his debts incurred in 
such country. 

“Fifth. To transmit the balance of the estate to the General Account- 
ing Office to be holden in trust for the legal claimant; except that if 
at any time before such transmission the legal representative of the 
deceased shall appear and demand his effects which are in the hands of 
such consul or vice consul, and said consul or vice consul shall deliver 


them up, being paid thelr fees, costs, and expenses, and shall cease 
their proceedings. 

“ Sixth. The Comptroller General of the United States, or such mem- 
ber of the General Accounting Office as he may duly empower to act 
as his representative for the purpose, shall act as conservator of such 
part of these estates as may be received by the General Accounting 
Office, or are in its possession, and, for their protection, he may order 
such effects to be sold as may consist of jewelry or other articles which 
have heretofore or may hereafter be so received, and pay the expenses 
of such sale out of the proceeds, provided application for these effects 
shall not have been made by the legal claimant within six years after 
their receipt. The Comptroller General is authorized, in the name of the 
deceased, to receive any balances due to such estates, to draw therefor 
on banks, safe deposits, trust or loan companies, or other like institu- 
tions, to indorse all checks, bills of exchange, promissory notes, and 
other evidences of indebtedness due to such estates, and take such 
other steps as necessary for their collection, and to do and perform all 
and any other acts necessary for the conservation of such estates. 
The net proceeds of such sales, together with such other moneys as may 
be collected by him, shall be deposited into the Treasury to a fund in 
trust for the legal claimant and reported to the Secretary of State. 

„Seventh. If no claim to the effects the proceeds of which have been 
so deposited shall have been received from a legal claimant of the de- 
ceased within six years from the date of the receipt of the effects by 
the General Accounting Office, the funds so deposited, with any remain- 
ing unsold effects, less transmittal charges, shall be transmitted by that 
office to the proper officers of the State or Territory of the domicile of 
the deceased citizen, if known, or, if not, be covered into the general 
fund of the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts on account of proceeds 
of deceased citizens, and any such remaining unsold effects shall be dis- 
posed of by the General Accounting Office in such manner as in the 
judgment of the Comptroller General is deemed appropriate, or they 
may be destroyed if considered no longer possessed of any value: Pro- 
vided, That when the estate shall be valued in excess of $500, and no 
claim therefor has been presented to the General Accounting Office by 
a legal claimant within the period specified in this paragraph or the 
legal claimant is unknown, before disposition of the estate as provided 
herein, notice shall be given by publishing once a week for four con- 
secutive weeks in a newspaper published in the county of the last known 
domicile of the deceased, the expense thereof to be deducted from the 
proceeds of such estate, and any lawful claim received as the result of 
such advertisement shall be adjusted and settled as provided for herein.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 10, after the word “ consul,” strike out the word “and.” 
Page 3, line 18, after the word“ not,” insert the words “such funds 
shall.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, this 
legislation relates entirely to estates of American citizens dying 
abroad, which estates may come into the hands of our repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is correct. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Frs, a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

SENATE BILL 


A bill of the Senate of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker's table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 4577. An act to extend the time for completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended; 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 
521, and for other purposes; and i 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. X. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of 
Center Market in the city of Washington. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylyania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act 
of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws 
of Alaska) ; 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts; and 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 
applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for other 
purposes, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 38, nays 37. 

So the motion to adjourn was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 
o'clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous 
order, adjourned until Monday, June 2, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, June 2, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
For the extension of the immigration border patrol. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 


To authorize appropriations for construction at military posts 
(H. R. 1665 and 2754). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Private bills. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

511. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
draft of a bill to amend the act of Congress approved May 29, 
1928, entitled “An act to adjust the compensation of certain 
employees in the Customs Service”; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

512. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a bill for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

513. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, in 
the amount of $6,560, to provide medals for the officers and men 
of the Byrd Antarctic expedition (H. Doc. No. 487); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

514. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed provision pertaining to an 
existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (H. Doc. 
No. 438); to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed. 

515. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting proposed provision for the transfer of cer- 
tain amounts from appropriations for the fiscal year 1931, ag- 
gregating $187,870, and the reappropriation thereof for the sala- 
ries and expenses of the Personnel Classification Board for the 
fiscal year 1931 (H. Doc. No. 439) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

516. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
an existing appropriation for the Treasury Department (H. Doc. 
No. 440); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

517. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estima: of appropriations for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1930, amounting to 
$46,472.75 (H. Doc. No. 441); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3068. A bill 
to amend section 355 of the Revised Statutes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1707). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
7254. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act making an ap- 
propriation for the survey of public lands lying within the 
limits of land grants, to provide for the forfeiture to the United 
States of unsurveyed land grants to railroads, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 25, 1910; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1708). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 7496. A 
bill authorizing an appropriation for improyements at the Guil- 
ford Courthouse National Military Park; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1709). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9590. A bill 
to provide for the appointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern and western districts of Arkansas; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1710). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PURNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 232. A reso- 
lution providing for the consideration of House bills 12056, 
10341. 9937, 9985, 6806, 9601, and 2903; without amendment 
(Rept. 1730). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. S. Con. Res, 22. A 
concurrent resolution to print and bind additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 166, Seventieth Congress, entitled Inter- 
state Commerce Act, Annotated”; with amendment (Rept. 
1731). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9937. A 
bill to provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual vio- 
lations of the national prohibition act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1732). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
H. R. 7119. A bill to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Florida at or in the vicinity of 
Lake Worth Inlet; with amendment (Rept. No. 1733). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. 
Res. 353. A joint resolution providing for an investigation 
and report, by a committee to be appointed by the President, 
with reference to the representation at and participation in the 
Chicago World’s Fair Centennial Celebration, known as the 
Century of Progress Exposition, on the part of the Government 
of the United States and its various departments and activi- 
ties; without amendment (Rept. 1734). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R, 12288. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to per- 
mit taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen 
under the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1735). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12233. A bill authorizing the Robertson & Janin 
Co., of Montreal, Canada, its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rainy River 
at Baudette, Minn.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1736). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12522, A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Co. to reconstruct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across Little River in 
the State of Arkansas at or near Morris Ferry; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 1737). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 3873. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Carondelet, Mo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1738). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 4269. An act authorizing the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, by and through the State Highway Commission of Ken- 
tucky, or the successors of said commission, to acquire, con- 
struct, maintain, and operate bridges within Kentucky and/or 
across boundary line streams of Kentucky; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1789). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. = 


Mrs. LANGLEY : Committee on Claims. H. R. 600. A bill 
for the relief of Charles Hellyer; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1711). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1179. A bill 
authorizing the Treasurer of the United States to pay to Hattie 
McKelvey $1,786; without amendment (Rept. No, 1712). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2644. A bill for 
the relief of Louis Bender; with amendment (Rept. No. 1713). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims, H, R. 8059. A bill for 
the relief of Beryl Elliott; with amendment (Rept. No. 1714). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3136. A bill 
for the relief of D. F. Phillips; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1715). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3653. A biil 
for the relief of Frank Martin; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1716). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3729. A bill for 
the relief of Arthur Richter; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1717). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4102. A bill 
to extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, to Howard Lewter; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1718). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
5391. A bill for the relief of Irene Lungo; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1719). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7161. A 
bill for the relief of Nelson E. Frissell; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1720), Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims, H. R. 7195. A bill for 
the relief of May L. Marshall, administratrix of the estate of 
Jerry A. Litchfield; with amendment (Rept. No. 1721). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8310. A bill for 
the relief of Eula K. Lee; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1722). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KINZER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9607. A bill for 
the relief of Helen Patricia Sullivan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1723). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10428. A bill for 
the relief of Edith Barber; with amendment (Rept. No. 1724). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
11185. A bill for the relief of Alex Bremer; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1725). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12076. A bill 
authorizing the Postmaster General to credit the account of 
postmaster A. E. White, at Payette, Idaho, with certain funds; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1726). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12374. A bill 
for the relief of William R. Cox; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1727). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12498. A bill for 
the relief of Port Arthur Canal & Dock Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1728). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
3648. A bill for the relief of Alfred W. Mayfield; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1740). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7047. A 
bill for the relief of Elsie M. Sears; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1741). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 12693) to amend the service 
pay bill of June 10, 1922, relating to the validation of pay and 
allowance of certain officers; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 12694) to authorize the Air Corps of the Army to 
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make tests of aircraft and aircraft equipment; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 12695) to authorize 
the granting of leaves of absence to civilian officers and em- 
ployees of the executive departments and independent establish- 
ments of the Government, including their field forces, and of 
the municipal government of the District of Cotumbia; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 12696) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the purchase of the Vollbehr collection of 
incunabula; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 12697) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the United States and the State of 
Utah; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 231) to amend the rules 
of the House of Representatives by adding a new paragraph; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12698) granting a pen- 
sion to Amelia Good; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 12699) granting an increase of 
pension to Elise Scheufler; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12700) granting a pension to Hannah M. 
Witzler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12701) granting a pension to Charles F. 
Himmelberger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12702) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie C. Dwelle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12703) for the relief of 
Capt. Chester G. Mayo; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 12704) for the relief of Frances 
Southard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 12705) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Stuck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 12706) for the relief of 
John William Bardsley; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 12707) granting an increase of 
pension to Emily Harte; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 12708) granting a pension 
to Edna Liming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12709) 
granting an increase of pension to Elmira M. Francis; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12710) granting 
an increase of pension to Hlvira Pauley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A Dill (H. R. 12711) granting 
an increase of pension to Lucinda Mullen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 12712) granting an increase 
of pension to Ray A. Walters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7406. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of members of Aerie No. 430, 
favoring enactment of Senate bill 3257; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

7407. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Massachusetts, praying for the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the vivisection of dogs in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7408, By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 15 residents 
of Dayton, Ohio, asking for repeal of Volstead Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

7409. By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of John Fitzgerald, 
president Federal Employees’ Union, No. 4, New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Saturday half holiday for all 
Government employees; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7410. Also, petition of the Federation of Jewish Women’s 
Organizations (Inc.), New York City, opposing the passage of 
House bills 10669 and 11876, providing for educational require- 
ments for prospective citizens; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

7411. Also, petition of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, Albany, N. Y., favoring the passage of the La Follette- 
Kendall bill, S. 2540 and H. R. 6603, and the resolution for a 
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rule pending in the Rules Committee; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

7412. By Mr. RAMSETER: Resolution of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Keswick, Iowa, requesting Congress to 
enact a law for the Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7413. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of Mr, Richard Logan and 
40 residents of Lawrence County, Pa., urging the enactment of 
legislation increasing pensions for Civil War veterans and their 
survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7414. Also, petition of Ulysses Veney and 60 residents of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., urging the enactment of legislation increasing 
pensions for Civil War veterans and their survivors; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

7415. Also, petition of Theodore D. Crouse and 11 citizens of 
Butler, Pa., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 10466, providing increased pensions for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7416. Also, petition of Mr. N. A, Yoho and 60 citizens of 
Ellwood City, Pa., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 10466, for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Monpay, June 2, 1930 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 


The PRESIDENT protempore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on May 29 the question is, Shall the 
bill §. 476 pass, the objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett McKellar Simmons 
Baird Glass McMaster Smoot 
Barkley Goft Mea Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcal Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Moses Stephens 
Blease Greene Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harris Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hastings Overman Townsend 
Caraway Hawes Patterson Trammell 
Connally Hayden Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Kean Robslon, Ky. Watson 

Fess Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier LaFollette Shipstead 

George McCull Shortridge ` 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, without reading, certain telegrams, 
and so forth, in reference to the Spanish War veterans’ bill and 
the President’s veto message. 

There being no objection, the telegrams, and so forth, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1930. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

More than 200,000 Spanish War veterans are greatly surprised and dis- 
appointed by veto of 8. 476. This measure, just and fair in its terms, 
was unanimously passed by House and Senate. We appeal to you to 
vote for and urge the passage of S. 476 over the veto. 

E. S. MATTHIAS, 
Chairman Legislative Committee United Spanish War Veterans. 


JACKSBORO, TENN., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar SENATOR: Hope you will assist in passing S. 476 over Presi- 
dent’s veto. 
Very truly, 
Wixston BAIRD. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., June 2, 1930. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senator, Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Spanish War veterans here are depending on you to do all you pos- 
sibly can to repass Senate bill 476 without change. Please be on look- 
out for trickery as to pauper clause. 

Ep. H. LANIER, 
Benjamin Wright Camp, No. 8, Memphis, Tenn., 
+ 636 Houston Street. 
COVINGTON, TENN., May 30, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senior Senator of Tennessee, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: Representing myself and other Spanish War veterans here, 
ax well as being a member of Benjamin Wright Camp, No. 8, located in 
Memphis, I am writing to ask your most valuable support of the pen- 
sion bill in the just interest of the volunteers of 1898 in the war with 
Spain, who had so long been neglected by their Government they vol- 
unteered to serve as young men, now on the shady side of life. 

The bill referred to, I understand. has just been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and we urge its passage even if over his veto, and we know we can 
rely on you as our champion in this measure, as you have always been 
in the interest of the right to those who are deserving. 

Rest assured that the volunteer Spanish War veterans will appreciate 
your hearty support of the above measure in their behalf, 

With highest personal regards and assurances of my warm friendship, 
I have the honor to be, 

Yours truly, 
M. A. WALKER, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., May 31, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR. 

Dran Sin: In view of the fact that I am a total disabled veteran of 
the Spanish-American War, I am writing you to please do all you can 
for the passage of the late pension bill. We that are disabled know the 
necessity and fee] that we should have every advantage that could 
possibly be given us. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., May 31, 1930. 
Senator MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate Office Building: 

The Spanish-American War brought the North and the South together 
in spirit. Gen. Fitzhugh Lee and Gen. Joe Wheeler became living 
symbols of a united nation. Your own First Tennessee and the Tenth 
Pennsylvania, as distinct representatives of the North and the South in 
the Philippines, became blood brothers. In its honor Dixie was the 
official tune at guard mounting of the Tenth in Manila, and when it was 
Played as the regiment, at its own request, marched in review before 
General Longstreet in San Francisco, Confederate veterans wrote thank- 
ing us and saying that we were, indeed, a united country with a common 
flag. 

Pennsylvania and Tennessee feel that our comrades of the West of 
the regiments from Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 
and the artillery of Utah and Wyoming, which thundered beneath the 
southern cross, and Nevada's cavalry with its fine personnel, and last 
but not least of the Regular Army should have proper recognition for 
their services in the pension laws of the United States. On their behalf 
we ask you to call upon the Senators from those States in memory of 
their own gallant soldiers to aid you in overriding the President's veto 
of the Spanish-American pension bill. 

Jauns E. BARNETT, 
$. Late Lieutenant Colonel, 
Tenth Regiment, Infantry, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Rockwoop, TENN., June 1, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

Confidentially believe public opinion will approve passage S. 476, 

regardless. 


LELAND FRITZSCHE. H. L. Hicks. 

W. R. Hicks. T. L. Bowers. 

H. K. Evans. A. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Joe BERNARD. J. RALPH TEDDER. 

O. M. MEE. A. T. GRANT. 

J. L. ŞARTIN. HARRY MOLYNEUX. 


J. T. DICKSON, 
F. B. MCELWEE. 


Howarp Hicks. 
C. O. JOHNSON, 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., May 31, 1930. 


Hon. K. D. McKEtrar, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dran SENATOR: We, the members of Sam R. Sells Camp, United 
Spanish War Veterans, No. 17, would appreciate you using your vote 
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and influence in overriding the President's veto of pension bill No. 476. 
Please give this your sincere consideration, 
D. M. Coorey. 
HUNTSVILLE, TENN., May 31, 1939. 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Chamber: 

Scott County Spanish War veterans request you to have passed pen- 

sion bill over veto. 
WiLLIAM York, Commander, 
LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., June 1, 1939. 
Senator KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

We are utterly opposed to Hoover's recommendation, which only 
pensions pauper soldiers regardless of service injuries. Our only hope 
is to override his veto of S. 476 and reject all his suggested pension 
legislation. 

M. M. Moon. 
Adjutant McNely Post, No. 28, Spanish War Veterans. 
LAWRENCEBURG, TENN., June 1, 1930, 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
House Block, Washington, D. 0.: 

We are backing the Spanish-American soldiers in their rights, and 
request that you will protect their interest as against the President's 
recommendations, 

I. I. CARRELL, 
Adjutant L. O. Crane, 63, American Legion, 
Rock woop, TENN., June 1, 1930. 
Hon, K. D. McKELLAR, 
Senator, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the members of Curtis E. Smith Post, No. 50, urge the passage 
of Robinson-Knutson bill in behalf of Spanish War veterans over Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Post COMMANDER AMERICAN LEGION. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 1, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
We want no compromise on Senate bill 476. 
ALFRED C. MUNSON. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 1, 1930, 
Senator K. D, MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Citizens of Memphis will appreciate any effort you may make to pass 
Spanish-American War pension bill over President's veto. 
J. E. RAINEY. 
Rock woop, TENN., June 2, 1930. 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Believing provisions equitable and beneficiaries deserving, we respect- 
fully request your support of S. 476 when considered to-morrow. 
Rock woop PASTORS? ASSOCIATION, 
Rey. James C. Orr, D. D., Chairman. 


HARRIMAN, TENN., June 1, 1930. 
Senator K. D, MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. C. 

We will appreciate your support of Spanish-American War peusion 
bill just vetoed by President. Please use your influence to pass it over 
President's veto. 

NEWMAN Davis Post, No. 53, AMERICAN LEGION, 
By J. P. Hitt, Commander. 


KINGSTON, TENN., June 1, 1930. 


Senator K, D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned Spanish-American War soldiers request you to vote 
and use your influence to override the veto of the President to the bill 
recently passed for the relief of our veterans. 

Joux W. Harvey. 
F. O. HARVEY. 
Roscor C. MARNEY. 
D. H. SHURLOCK. 
J. E. Furrow. 
POWEL CHANDLBY. 
Hesry PALMER, 
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KINGSTON, TENN., June 1, 1930. Harvey Loy, Spanish-American War veteran; J. C. Claxton, 

Senator K. D. MCKELLaR, ” - Spanish-American War veteran; Andrew F. Proyles, Spanish- 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: American War veteran; Squire McCarty, Spanish-American 

We, the county officials of Roane County, Tenn., respectfully request War veteran ; James Duff, lumberman ; L. E. Jones, Spanish- 
you to vote and work for the passage of the Spanish-American War American War veteran and minister; George Davenport, 
veterans’ pension bill and override the veto of the President to said waiter; Ernest Moore, jr., hotel porter; Herman L. Brown, 
bill. contractor; J. C. Whitlock, traveling salesman; Haygood 
W. Tom FERGUSON, Sheriff. Bush, corset maker; R. S. Holahan, civil engineer; Jake 

Wu. B. Lapp, Clerk and Master. Wilkins, inspector; John F. McNeeley, Spanish-American 

Dora C. BLYE, Registrar. : War veteran; Steve H. Wilburn, Spanish-American War vet 

T. F. INGRAM, County Judge. eran; W. M. Walden, Spanish. American War veteran; Wil 

W. E. Bitixcs, Trustee. liam Heatherly, Spanish-American War veteran; Georgi 

D. H. Evaxs, County Court Clerk. Heatherly, Spanish-American War veteran; Alex Heatherly, 

J. C. Fry ROANR, County Health Officer. Spanish-American War veteran; Mrs. W. A. Higginbotham, 


— Dixie Café; J. B. McCloud, Deluxe Dry Cleaner. 
Newport, TENN., May 29, 1920. 


‘ ` 
Benator Krume MACKELLAR : ; Honorables K. D. McKerLar and W. E. BROCK, 
Urge you pass S. 476 over President's veto. a! 5 United States Senators, Washington, D. O. 
Commander Newport Post, No. ih American Legion. Drar Sins: We the undersigned earnestly request you to do all you 


can to secure passage of United Spanish War Veterans’ bill. S. 476, 
President's veto to the contrary notwithstanding, 
TripLert Hoskins Camp, No. 18, James E. Artis Camp, No. 31, United Spanish War Veterans, 


Oliver Springs, Tenn., May 30, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0. 
My Dran Senator: Will you please vote for the passage of our pen- 
sion bill S. 476 over the President's veto. 
Hope to hear from you at once with a favorable reply. 
Yours truly, i 
SAMUEL C. BRADEN, 
Commander Camp No. 18, Tennessee. 


James E. Artis Camp, No. 31, 
DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
La Follette, Tenn., May 29, 1930. 
To Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, the undersigned, earnestly request you to do all 
you can to secure passage of United Spanish War Veterans’ bill S. 476. 
President's veto to the contrary notwithstanding: 

Squire H. Bowman, Spanish War veteran; Charles R. Burris, 
Spanish War veteran; Louis Balloff, merchant; E. C. 
Mzingo, merchant; J. A. McCarty, merchant; R. E. Parkins, 
contractor; E. W. Clenborn, La Follette Auto Co.; E. E. 
Clenborn, assistant manager La Follette Auto Co.; J. L. 
Mowdray, grocery merchant; Millard Myers, veterinarian ; 
G. M. Gallaher, plumbing; J. A. Hollingsworth, hardware; 
S. J, Cupp, Spanish War veteran; T. E. Satterfield, mer- 
chant; Roy O. Sharpe, bookkeeper; J. A. Cooper, grocery 
merchant; W. N. Woodward, La Follette Grocery Co.; W. D. 
Goins, barber; J. L. Kegley, American Shoe Shop; S. M. 


miner; J. W. Fox, cook; Pryor H. Baird, city police; George 
Pelerrari, D. S., city restaurant; R. F. Yoakum, salesman; 
Claud S. Jacobs, Spanish War veteran and auditor Francis 
Coal Co.; R. L. Airett, Pastime Pool Room; O. C. Sharp, 
barber; Shelley I. Ney, barber; R. F, Sharp, barber, O. B. 
Fossett, doctor; Michael Cattirini, Spanish-American War 
veteran; Philip Roos, Spanish-American War veteran; J. H. 
Smith, hardware salesman; W. L. Bishop, contractor and 
builder; W. F. Burnett, hardware salesman; W. F. Burnett, 
hardware merchant; Frank Towne, traveling salesman; Mrs. 
Chas. F. Perkins, post-office clerk; W. C. Gross, post-office 
clerk ; Frank Thomas, city judge; I. W. Loy, Loy Electric & 
Plumbing Co.; Chas Heatherly, teacher; G. W. Card, farmer 
and merchant; Guy Thomas, Guss Café; Robert Sharp, 
principal La Follette High School; J. T. Turner, merchant; 
E. S. Turner, merchant; Olef Walters, undertaker; J. B. 
Summitt, oil jobber; R. A. Wallace, printer; R. O. Eflur, drug 
clerk; W. H. Delap, medical. doctor; W. 8. Parrott, jr.; 
H. H. Heatherly, taxi driver; Walker Curick, bookkeeper; 
Charles Rogur, M. D.; B. E. Dossett Co., superintendent ; J. C. 
Russell, chief police; Pat W. Kerr, superintendent of schools; 
Fred S. McFee, county agent; Joe A. Conner, teacher; W. G. 
Stout, pitman Economy Motor Co.; L. L. Langmire, salesman 
Economy Motor Co.; Mrs. E. E. Hill, bookkeeper Economy 
Motor Co.; Joe M. Nelson, traveling salesman, Cumberland 
Grocery Co.; L. J. Seargeant, mining engineer; C. W. Bur- 
nette, manager Piedmont Hotel; S. F. Hendrickson, mining 


Department of Tennessee, by Winston Baird, commander 
Spanish War soldiers: George W. Artis, Alvis Albright, Wil- 
liam Daugherty, James T. Miller, Joe M. Newport, Charlie 
Roddy, William H. Russell, John Roddy, Jesse C. Baird, 
Isaac R. Curtis, Frank Gibson, Ulys S. Grant, Thomas E. 
Martin, Benjamin F. Walden, James York, W, E. Allen, 
Frank S. Bibee, James Ellison, Robert M. Harmon, Casper 
Kincaid, Thomas A. Lawson, Moses Lovett, William H. Phil- 
lips, John W. Taylor, John J. Sharp, Lewis M. Ward, James 
E. Byrd, Frank S. Black, George B. Brown, Sylvester Creek- 
moore, Palace Douglas, Thad Eliott, John H. Gibson, Hardin 
A. Hale, John G. Harvey, George W. Little, Richard Litten, 
William D. Miller, John McNeely, Lewis Perkins, Robert 
Shepherd, Ed. P, Smith, Andrew Stewart, George W. Tipton, 
Pleas Trammell, H. M. Walden, M. A. Walden, 8. H, Wil- 
burn, G. W. Layne, W. M. Gilreath, J, H. Beeler, Jesse C, 
Kawood, W. H. Cobb, Tom Dyke, Henry Edwards, Alvis 
Weaver, A. J. Rouse, Walter Bacon, George F. Baird, J. G. 
Baird, George Bennett, Lewis Baker, J. F. Campbell, Charles 
R. Burris, George Bennett, James Carroll, George Cooper, 
M. D. Cusick, Eli Gaylor, Aron Davis, Berry Dockery, J. C. 
Claxton, Owen Chapman, Mike Cattarini, Alex Heatherly, 
D. R. Johnson, L. E. Jones, W. D. Lane, 8. M. Lay, 8, F. 
McCarty, D. D. McCreary, Harvey Lay, Elihu Matlock, J. C. 


Neil, James Patterson, James Paul, W. H. Pierce, John IL. 


Snodderly, Andrew J. Shoun, Alphous J. Scherpf, John West, 
W. R. Wood, Joe R. Potter, Phillip J. Roos, George Riggs, 
A. J. Shoun, Charlie Randolph, G. W. Spangler, William 
Walden, William F. Baird. 


William Hicks, Joel A, Hollifield, Harvey Turner, Eli Sharp, 
Fred Smith, Oliver Longmire, A. J. Artis, William Miller, 
Calloway Siler, W. H. Cawood. 


George W. Mariner, rural free-delivery carrier; Dan Burkett, 


merchant; H. H. Cannon, merchant; El. L. Sharp, mer- 
chant; David Burris, farmer; John Bowman, farmer; J, G. 
Vinsant, merchant; A. J. Agee, attorney at law; E. H. Pow- 
ers, attorney at law; Charles C. Guy, attorney at iaw; Con 
E. Troutman, county judge; E. B. Bowman; Lee Owens, dep- 
uty trustee; Bertha Ray, trustee; James Thompson, mer- 
chant; Emmett Hordan, barber; E. L. Wilson, mechanic; 
John S. Baird, mechanic; Asa Lutes; Crusoe Lawson, 
farmer; L. C. McGhee, hotel keeper; W. H. Bruttran, circuit 
judge; J. M. Davis, circuit clerk; Cal Green, deputy game 
warden; Abe Hatmaker, railroad; James McDeerman, deputy 
sheriff; J. R. Baird, cashier bank; Winston Baird, president 
of bank; Sil Green, merchant; J. C. Agee, mechanic; H. H. 
Wicr, justice of peace; C. F. Perkins, postmaster; M. P. 
Bolinger, county clerk; J. F. Lively, rural carrier; Dan 
Bruce, mail carrier; John Petterson, constable; S. H. David, 
painter; T. D. Jackson, railroad agent; T. P. Russell, re- 
tired; Henry S. Queener; Sam McCulley, stock dealer; Joe 
Claiborne, stock dealer; George Allen, farmer; J. N, Russell, 
attorney; W. G. Pemberton, hotel man; Charles Denton, 
scholar; Edward Tiller, scholar; Samp Thompson, farmer; 
E. B. Wilson, fur dealer. 


engineer; J. F. Saunders, civil engineer; J. Gilreath, ex-sol- Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the veto message is before the 
dier, war time Army Air Service, salesman; Mrs, C. W. Bur- | Senate? 


nette, hotel clerk; D. B, Chapman, contractor; Mrs. D. B. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the unanimous-con- 
Chapman; R. R. Branam, engineer water department; Geo. | Sent agreement the veto message is before the Senate, but it 
P. Holland, civil engineer; C. H. Sims, construction foreman; | May not be voted on before 3 o'clock. 


Hall, manager, George A. Watson Co.; J. F. Hatmaker, Civil War soldiers: John Carson, Thomas Hatmaker, N. B. Grant, 
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Mr. BORAH. I have not anything to offer at the present 
time. I assume the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is 
going to submit some remarks on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I haye no disposition to 
take a great while. I thought possibly other Senators who 
want to discuss it might arrive at some agreement as to how 
much time shall be deyoted to it and who is to speak, and in 
that event we might take up some other matters in the mean- 
time, if agreeable. J 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
does not desire to speak at this time and if neither the Senator 
from Texas nor any other Senator desires to occupy the floor, 
it is my purpose to ask unanimous consent that we proceed to 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII until 2 o'clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
asks unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of un- 
objected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII until 2 o'clock. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. I only make the proposal in the event no one 
desires to speak upon the veto message, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if there is no one who de- 
sires to speak on the veto message, why can we not vote now, 
notwithstanding the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The unanimous-consent 
agreement would have to be rescinded. 

Mr. McNARY. I proposed the agreement on Thursday for 
the purpose of protecting certain Senators who would be out 
of the city and would not reach here to-day until about 3 
o'clock, and I certainly should object to rescinding the agree- 
ment under those circumstances. š 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are some Senators who do not ex- 
pect to be here until about that time? 

Mr. McNARY. I understand so. Inasmuch as we have 
given notice to the effect that we would not vote until 3 o'clock, 
I should certainly object to rescinding the agreement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will modify his proposed agreement so as to go on with the 
calendar until 1.15 or 1.30 I would have no objection, but I 
do not think we ought to run until within an hour of the time 
when we are to vote on the veto message. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that we may now 
proceed with the routine business of the morning hour, and at 
its conclusion that we may proceed to the consideration of 
unobjected bills on the calendar under Rule VIII until 1.30 


p. m. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The presentation of 
petitions and memorials is in order. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Hamilton, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin bill, being 
the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin 
bill, being the bill (H. R. 10381) to amend the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newark and 
Essex County, in the State of New Jersey, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the 
war with Spain, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. REED presented petitions of Rev. Henry McCrea and 
about 8,000 other citizens, all of the State of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the passage of legislation for the exemption of dogs 
from vivisection in the District of Columbia or in any of the 
Territorial or insular possessions of the United States, which 
were referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


WHALEY CONFIRMATION AND SPANISH WAR PENSIONS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp three short telegrams, one to my secre- 
tary relating to the nomination of Mr. Whaley to be a member 
of the Court of Claims, and the other two relating to my posi- 
tion on the Spanish-American War veterans’ pension bill. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COLUMBIA, S. C., May 29, 1930. 


Joms D. Lone, 
133 Senate Office Building: 
I can insert statement later. 
Cote, L. BLEASE. 


Let Whaley be confirmed. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1930. 
Senator Cote, L. BLEASE, 
Jefferson Hotel: 
President's veto of Spanish-American War veterans’ pension bill up 
to-day. Please wire how you would vote overriding veto. 
E. A. HALSEY, 
Secretary to the Minority. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., May 29, 1930. 
Hon. E. A. HALSEY, 
United States Senate: 
Your wire. I am for the veterans’ pension bill. 
COLE. L. BLEASE. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MONARY. The bill (S. 4123) to provide for the aiding of 
farmers in any State by the making of loans to drainage dis- 
tricts, levee districts, levee and drainage districts, counties, 
boards of supervisors, and/or other political subdivisions and 
legal entities, and for other purposes, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, I authorized the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to report the bill favorably. In his absence I report the bill 
favorably with an amendment and I submit a report (No. 769) 
thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr, CUTTING, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 1053) for the relief of Jacob 
Scott, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 767) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 1086) for the relief of George W. Posey, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 768) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1496) for the relief of Edith Barber, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report {No. 
770) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1042) for the relief of Mary Altieri, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 771) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 859) to extend the benefits of the United 
States employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to 
Clara E. Nichols, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 772) thereon. ` 

He also (for Mr. BRoOKHART), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 4070) for the relief 
of Patrick J. Mulkaren, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 773) thereon. 

Mr. PATTERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them sey- 
erally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 3853. A bill for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor (Rept. 
No. 774); 

H. R. 5524. An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman (Rept. No. 
775) ; and 

H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 
feet (Rept. No. 776). 

Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4247) to provide for the im- 
provement of the approach to the Confederate Cemetery, Fay- 
etteville, Ark., reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 777) thereon. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which were referred the following bill and joint resolution, re- 
ported them each without amendment and submitted a rvport 
as indicated: 

S. 4345. A bill for the relief of Lillian G. Frost (Rept, No. 
778) ; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation by 
the United States and Canada of the probable effects of pro- 
posed developments to generate electric power from the move- 
ment of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2887) for the relief of N, D'A, 
Drake, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 779) thereon, 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4338) for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 780) 
thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4576) to provide for 
an investigation as to the location and probable cost of a 
southern approach road to the Arlington Memorial Bridge, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. HAWES, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 3822) to provide 
for the withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States over 
the Philippine Islands and for the recognition of their inde- 
pendence; to provide for notification thereof to foreign govern- 
ments; to provide for the assumption by the Philippine govern- 
ment of obligations under the treaty with Spain; to define 
trade and other relations between the United States and the Phil- 
ippine Islands on the basis of a progressive scale of tariff duties 
preparatory to complete independence; to provide for the call- 
ing of a convention to frame a constitution for the government 
of the Philippine Islands; to provide for certain mandatory 
provisions of the proposed constitution; to provide for the sub- 
mission of the constitution to the Filipino people and its sub- 
mission te the Congress of the United States for approval; to 
provide for the adjustment of property rights between the 
United States and the Philippine Islands; to provide for the 
acquisition of land by the United States for coaling and naval 
stations in the Philippine Islands; to continue in force certain 
statutes until independence has been granted; and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 781) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Affairs, submitted the dissenting views of the minority on 
Senate bill 3822, the so-called Philippine independence bill, 
which were ordered to be printed as part 2 of Report No. 781. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day, June 2, 1930, that committee presented 
to the President of the United States the enrolled joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for the closing of Center 
Market in the city of Washington. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON TREATIES AND NOMINATIONS 

As in open executive session, 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the nomination of Alfred A. Wheat, of New York, 
to be chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, which was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
reported the nomination of Frederick C. Schneider, of New 
Jersey, to be United States marshal, district of New Jersey, 
which was placed on thé Executive Calendar. 

Mr. HEBERT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the nomination of Frank T. Newton, of Michigan, to be United 
States marshal, eastern district of Michigan, which was placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, reported 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Army, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, reported the 
nomination of Joseph L. Crupper, of Alexandria, Va., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection district No. 14, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., which was placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported the nominations of sundry officers in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service, which were placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported the nomination 
of William R. Castle, jr., of the District of Columbia, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State, which was placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, reported Executive H 
(Tist Cong., 2d sess.), a treaty between the United States of 
America and Austria for the extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice, signed at Vienna on January 31, 1930, and also Executive J 
(Tist Cong.. 2d sess.), a general treaty of arbitration between 
the United States of America and Iceland, signed at Wash- 
ington on May 15, 1930, which were placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 

consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. TRAMMELL (for Mr. FLETCHER) : 

A bill (S. 4612) for the relief of the Corporation C. P. Jensen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4613) granting a pension to Annie Mong (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4614) granting a pension to Arnold Iron Shell 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4615) to establish a board of indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole for the District of Columbia and to determine 
its functions, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 4616) for the relief of Lieut. Letcher Pittman, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 4617) to provide for the creation of the Colonial 
National Monument in the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 4618) granting a pension to George W. Beaty (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4619) to authorize the disposition of effects of per- 
sons dying while subject to military law; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4620) to legalize an intake pipe in Warren Cove, 
at Plymouth, Mass; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 4621) granting a pension to Lyman J. Collings 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for Mr. BROORKHART) : 

A bill (S. 4622) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Blanchard (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4623) granting an increase of pension to Martha M. 
Green (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Hare, the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4380) 
authorizing an appropriation for the construction of a marine 
hospital at Portland, Oreg., and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Mr. HOWELL submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative 
to the citizenship and naturalization of married women, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $805,561, for the relief of the State of South Carolina 
as a reimbursement or contribution in aid from the United 
States induced by the extraordinary conditions of necessity and 
emergency resulting from the unusually serious financial loss 
to the State through the damage to or destruction of roads and 
bridges by floods in 1929, etc., intended to be proposed by him 
to the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES AND APPROVALS 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

On May 27, 1930: 

5.320. An act authorizing reconstruction and improvement 
of a public road in Wind River Indian Reservation, Wyo. 

On May 29, 1930: 

S. 15. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the 
act entitled ‘An act for the retirement of employees in the clas- 
sified civil service, and for other purposes,’ approved May 22, 
1920, and acts in amendment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, 
as amended ; 

S. 1578. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Illinois River at 
or near Peoria, III.; 

S. 3586. An act for the relief of George Campbell Armstrong; 

S. 3910. An act to authorize the President to appoint Capt. 
Charles H. Harlow a commodore on the retired list; 

S. 4182. An act granting the consent of Congress to the county 
of Georgetown, S. C., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
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bridge across the Pee Dee River and a bridge across the Wac- 
camaw River, both at or near Georgetown, S. C.; and 

S. 4481. An act authorizing the exchange of certain real 
properties situated in Mobile, Ala., between the Secretary of 
Commerce on behalf of the United States Government and the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Co. by the appropriate con- 
veyances contuining certain conditions and reservations. 
F. k. BONNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a resolution which I should like to have the clerk read, 
and then I will ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
presentation of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 281), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, requested 
to transmit to the Secretary of the United States Senate, for the use 
of the Senate, a copy of all of the testimony, including documents and 
records concerning the reported removal, concealment, or destruction of 
certain letters, telegrams, and memoranda concerning the appointment 
of F. E. Bonner, or any other person, to the position of executive sec- 
retary of the Federal Power Commisison, from the files of the Federal 
Power Commission, together with all reports and notations concerning 
the same, made by the Bureau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, or by the United States attorney for the District of Columbia. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Montana 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I did not catch the reading 
of the resolution, and ask that it may be again read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will again read 
the resolution. 

The resolution was again read, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING CLAIMS 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Oppre], chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, what progress, if any, his committee is 
making with respect to the bill S. 4337, relating to the suspen- 
sion of annual assessment work on mining claims? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the bill which was introduced 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was referred by me to 
the Department of the Interior for a report. The department 
has submitted an adverse report. In my opinion it would not 
be wise to endeavor to secure action on the bill at this time, 
because I do not think we could do so, in the face of the 
adverse report of the department, even if we so desired. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for his frank statement, 
and the country should be placed upon notice in advance of the 
expiration of the time. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask permission to place that report in the 
Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, May 13, 1930. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDE, 2 
Chairman Committee on Mines and Mining, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN : With further reference to your request of 
May 6 for a report on S. 4337, which would suspend the requirements of 
annual assessment work on mining claims during the years 1929 and 
1930, there is transmitted herewith a memorandum from the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. After a review of the proposed 
measure I agree with Commissioner Moore, 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Secretary. 
{Inclosure] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, May 10, 1930. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

Reference is made to S. 4337, a bill to suspend the requirements of 
annual assessment work on mining claims during the years 1929 and 
1930, submitted with the letter dited May 6, 1930, by Hon. TASKER L. 
Oppiz, chairman Senate Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Since under the law the assessment year begins at noon on the ist 
day of July, the assessment period from July 1, 1928, to July 1, 1929, 
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has expired, and on July 1, 1930, the assessment period from July 1, 
1929, to July 1, 1930, will expire. Thus the bill is indefinite as to the 
periods intended to be covered. 

To affect the regular assessment periods the bill should read “ during 
the years ending July 1, 1929, and July 1, 1930,” if those are the years 
intended. 

If it is intended to now suspend the requirement to perform assess- 
ment work for the 12-month periods beginning July 1, 1929, and July 1, 
1930, the bill, if enacted into law, would affect rights acquired under 
the mining laws through relocations made subsequent to July 1, 1929, 
of mining claims on which failure to perform assessment work for 
the 1928-29 assessment period occurred, and on which work had not 
been resumed prior to the relocation, being retroactive in this respect. 

I do not know of any condition that would warrant the enactment 
of the bill. The requirement of annual assessment work in order to 
hold a mining claim is structurally a part of our mining system. The 
expenditure of $100 per annum in the improvement of the mine or the 
development of the claim is visible notice on the ground that the mine 
has not been abandoned. It tends to discourage speculative locations 
and to encourage the extraction of the ores. It is an assurance against 
nonresident locators holding indefinitely valuable mineral deposits with- 
out contributing anything to the wealth of the Nation or to the sup- 
port of the local communities within which the mines are located. It 
is the exception, perhaps, where a location is held locally and where 
the owner actually performs the physical work of developing. To re- 
lieve such locators from annual assessment work is to take from the 
residents of the locality the revenue derived from the performance of 
such assessment work. During the period of the World War and imme- 
diately thereafter the Congress relieved the mining locator from assess- 
ment work in several instances, but since the return to normal peace 
conditions it seems to have been the policy of Congress to insist on the 
performance of such work as a condition to holding the lands from 
others willing to assume the burden of their development. 

For these reasons I recommend that the bill be not enacted into law. 

Furthermore, if the retroactive feature of the bill is eliminated, I 
suggest that the bill be amended to require every claimant who seeks 
to take advantage of the provisions of the bill to file in the office 
where the location notice or certifice is recorded, on or before the 
expiration of the present assessment period, a notice of his desire to 
hold his claim under the bill, in order to afford others opportunity 
to work the minerals on claims which have been abandoned. 

C. C. Mook, Commissioner, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representative by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12236) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Harpy, 
Mr. Taser, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. Oxtver of Alabama were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House to the conference, 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 10826. An act to provide for the renewal of passports; 

H. R. 11580. An act to amend section 1709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the act of March 8, 1911 (36 Stat, 
1083), and section 304 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(42 Stat. 24) ; 

H. R. 12348. An act to provide for the partial payment of the 
expenses of foreign delegates to the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the Federation of Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to 
be held in the District of Columbia in September, 1930; 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution to provide an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the ex- 
penses of the International Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts; 

H. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 
1931; 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution authorizing payment of the 
claim of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia; and 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Ninth International Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1931. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended ; 
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H. R. 3975. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 
521, and for other purposes ; 

II. R. 9439. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. Y.; and 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of 
Center Market in the city of Washington. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12236) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. Hate, Mr. Pnrprs, Mr. Keyes, Mr. Grass, and 
Mr. Swanson conferees on the part of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

H. R. 10826. An act to provide for the renewal of passports; 

H. R. 11580. An act to amend section 1709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended by the act of March 3, 1911 (36 Stat. 1083), 
and section 304 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 24); 

H. R. 12348. An act to provide for the partial payment of the 
expenses of foreign delegates to the Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the Federation Interalliee Des Anciens Combattants, to be 
held in the District of Columbia in September, 1930; 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution to provide an annual appro- 
priation to meet the quota of the United States toward the 
expenses of the International Technical Committee of Aerial 
Legal Experts ; 

II. J. Res. 311. Joint resolution for the participation of the 
United States in an exposition to be held at Paris, France, in 
1931; 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution authorizing payment of the 
claim of the Norwegian Government for interest upon money 
advanced by it in connection with the protection of American 
interests in Russia; and 

H. J. Res. 333. Joint resolution to authorize an appropriation 
of $10,000 for the expenses of participation by the United States 
in the Ninth International Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 1931. 

THE TARIFF 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit for printing in the Rwecorp an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of May 30. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Friday, May 30, 1930] 
NEW TARIFF FACTS 


The tariff bill has reached a stage where it is possible to take a broad- 
side view of it and determine with reasonable accuracy whether it is 
the type of bill that President Hoover requested Congress to enact, and 
whether it conforms to the American policy of protection. A studious 
analysis of the new rate structure can bring only affirmative answers to 
beth of these questions. 

President Hooyer asked for a limited revision, with special atten- 
tion to the agricultural schedule. It should be noted, in the first 
place, that the tariff applies to only one-third of the imports to this 
country. The tendency is to increase the number of products allowed 
to enter without duty. The current bill takes 47 products off the 
free list, but it transfer to that list 75 items on which duties are 
charged at present. Instead of extending the so-called tariff wall 
Congress has actually razed a portion of it. 

The new bill contains 3,218 specifically mentioned dutiable items 
and “basket” clauses which cover a number of items. A recent sur- 
vey by the Tariff Commission shows that 2,171, or 66 per cent of these 
items, remain the same as they were in the tariff law of 1922. This 
means that only one-third of the dutiable items are affected by the 
Smoot-Flawley bill. Certainly that is limited revision. A few rate 
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changes were unwarranted, but, on the whole, the bill is a victory 
for sane protection as advocated by the President and congressional 
leaders. 

Most duties that were too high were lowered. Of the 1,122 items 
that were changed, 235 represent decreases and 887 represent increases, 
The net result of all the changes made by Congress is to increase the 
average ad valorem duty, or its equivalent, 2.8 per cent on the basis 
of imports for the first three months of this year. On the basis of 
imports for 1928 the percentage of increase is still more infinitesimal. 

The increased duties allowed by this bill are mostly in favor of 
agriculture. Duties levied on agricultural raw materials and com- 
pensatory duties allowed industries using those materials account 
for approximately 68 per cent of the total increase. The Tariff Com- 
mission estimates that revenue from the tariff will be increased by 
$106,426,796, and that $72,181,314 of that amount will result from 
higher rates on agricultural products and compensatory duties. Agri- 
cultural duties will jump from 38.10 per cent to 48.92 per cent, with a 
similar increase in compensatory duties. But the increase in indus- 
trial rates in which the compensatory element does not enter is only 
from 31.02 to 34.81 per cent. The Smoot-Hawley measure is pre- 
eminently an agricultural revision upward. 

On the basis of these facts, charges that industry stands to gain 
millions ef dollars from this act at the expense of the public are absurd. 
The increased cost of living, should it materialize, will be largely a 
result of the agricultural duties, against which there is virtually no 
opposition. But the great majority of the people must look to the 
moderate changes in industrial rates for the increased employment and 
higher wages that will offset the higher cost of foodstuffs. 

That preposterous bogy of a new formidable wall about America shut- 
ting out international commerce is disposed of by the facts. With only 
one-third of our imports taxed at all, and only one-third of those taxed 
affected by the present revision, and with part of those changes opening 
American ports to a greater volume of foreign goods, the “wall” of 
which free traders and internationalists prate crumbles and disappears. 

The most popular argument used against the tariff bill—that it is the 
highest tariff in the history of the country—is utterly false. Since the 
McKinley law of 1890 the percentage of imports allowed to enter free 
has been increased by almost one-half. The Wilson law, the Dingley 
law, the Payne-Aldrich law, and the recent Fordney-McCumber law 
were less liberal in this respect than the new tariff. The avetage ad 
valorem rate, or its equivalent, under the McKinley law was 48.39 
per cent, under the Wilson law 41.29, under the Dingley law 46.49, as 
compared with 41.64 for the new bill. Ad valorem rates under the 
Underwood law were lower because of inflated prices during the war, and 
rates of the 1922 act are only slightly below what the new tarif would 
put into effect. 

When the twaddle of the enemies of protection is brushed aside it will 
be seen that Congress has not departed from the traditional American 
protective policy, and that it has complied with the President's request 
for a limited revision. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed 
and the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII for unob- 
jected bills is in order until 1.30 o'clock p. m. The clerk will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government and 
conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as first in 
order, and the Senate proceeded to its consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has previously been 
considered and the amendment of the committee agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be appointed biennially a board 
of visitors to inspect, during the recess of Congress after the short ses- 
sion, the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands; four 
members of this board shall be Members of the Senate, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, and five members shall be Members of 
the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the board of visitors to gather infor- 
mation for the Congress of the United States concerning the actual state 
of the government of the Philippine Islands and the economic and social 
conditions of the people of the islands. 

Sec. 3. Said board of visitors shall report to Congress within 20 days 
after the meeting of the session next succeeding the time of their 
appointment their action as such visitors and their views and recom- 
mendations concerning the Philippine Islands and the government 
thereof. 

Sec. 4. No compensation shall be paid the members of said board of 
visitors beyond the payment of their expenses while engaged upon their 
duties as members of said board and their actual expenses for travel 
by the shortest mail routes, which shall be paid, three-eighths out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate and five-eighths out of the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives, upon vouchers, countersigned by the 
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chairman of said board, and approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate and the Committee on 
Accounts of the House of Representatives, respectively. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 30, 1906, as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McNARY. That bill is on the Senate program, and 
for that reason I ask that it may go over. J 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asks that the řeso- 
lution may go over, and it will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, to 
investigate immediately the working conditions of employees in 
the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point near 
the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of Ala- 
meda, in said State was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters pertain- 
ing to interstate air commerce was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being the unfinished busi- 
ness, the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States, which had been reported 
adversely from the Committee on Education and Labor, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the joint resolution be indef- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the author of the joint 
resolution, the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxuarr]. is 
not present in the Senate, and I ask that the joint resolution 
may go over without prejudice. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well. I withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution will be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 
portation in the Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask that that bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into the failure of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to take some action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, relative to the commencement of the terms of 
President, Vice President, and Members of Congress was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let the resolution go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be passed 
over. 
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The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin-American 
republics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The bill (H. R, 7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
Section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has heretofore been 
considered and the amendments have been agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we now have before us the 
bill proposing to amend the merchant marine act. I have dis- 
cussed with the junior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] à proposed amendment. Is he prepared to offer the 
amendment now? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have no objection to the amendment 
suggested to me in personal conyersation with the Senator from 
New York, if he refers to the amendment which would still 
leave a fixed minimum interest rate, but which would restore 
the proposal that the loans shall be made under a fixed rule by 
the board. Is that what the Senator from New York has in 
mind? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this is a very important 
bill, and I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the bill might just as well go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR M'GREGOR, IOWA 


The bill (S. 4094) authorizing W. L. Eichendorf, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
town of McGregor, Iowa, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. I move that that bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I inquire—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair is endeavoring to 
ascertain the condition of the Journal with reference to the bill, 
the title of which has just been reported. [A pause.] The 
Journal shows that a motion to reconsider the bill was entcred, 
was made, and agreed to. Therefore the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is in order, and the question is 
on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the nature of the motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin is to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce, t 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I very much dislike to oppose 
the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], but 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] is not present. 
This is a bill which has been reported by the Committee on 
Commerce after consideration, and I do not think it ought to 
be recommitted until the Senator from Iowa shall be here to 
present his views in reference to the motion. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I hope the motion to recommit 
will carry. This is a bridge bill on which there have been held 
no hearings. It proposes to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River near the same point where 
there has been already authorized the construction of a bridge. 

It is true the Senator from Iowa is absent, but there ought 
to be some consideration extended to those Senators who are 
here every day which would relieve them of the necessity, when 
they oppose bills which are promoted by absentee Senators, to 
be here constantly. I repeat, there have been no hearings upon 
this bill. There is opposition to it by those persons who are 
holding the franchise under an act that was passed only a 
short time ago and it refers to the same locality and is for the 
same purpose. That is why I am asking that the bill may be 
recommitted, so that the people who have the present franchise 
may have an opportunity to be heard, if they desire to be 
heard. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of New York was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a Senator who was inter- 
ested in that bill has asked me to request that it go over with- 
out prejudice, and I make that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


THE TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


The bill (H. R. 9557) to create a body corporate by the name 
of the Textile Foundation“ was read, considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and three directors first appointed as provided in section 2 
and their successors are hereby created a body corporate of the District 
of Columbia by the name of the “ Textile Foundation” (hereinafter 
referred to as the corporation). The incorporation shall be held effected 
upon the date of the first meeting of the board of dir-ctors. The cor- 
poration shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia 
and may establish such agencies or branch offices at such places as it 
deems advisable. 

Src. 2. (a) The board of directors of the corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the board) shall be constituted as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of Commerce ; 

(2) The Secretary of Agriculture; and 

(3) Three individuals, familiar with the textile industry or its allied 
branches, including that of production of raw materials, and their 
successors, to be appointed by the President, one for a term of two 
years, one for a term of three years, and one for a term of four years 
from the date the incorporation is effected. 

(b) Each successor shall be appointed for a term of four years from 
the date of the expiration of the term of the member whom he suc- 
ceeds, except that any successor appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term shall be appointed only for the 
unexpired term of the member whom he succeeds.- A vacancy in the 
office of a director shall not impair the power of the remaining directors 
to execute the functions of the board. A majority of the directors shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the board, 

(c) The members of the board shall serve without compensation for 
their services as such members, but they shall be reimbursed from the 
corporation for actual expenses incurred by them while in the per- 
formance of the functions vested in the board by this act. 

(d) Any officer or employee of the United States, or of any corpora- 
tion acting as a governmental agent of the United States, may, in 
addition to his present office, hold the office of director of the Textile 
Foundation without regard to any provision of law prohibiting the hold- 
ing of more than one office, 

(e) The board at its first meeting and at each annual meeting there- 
after shall elect a chairman. 

(f) The board shall direct the exercise of all the powers of the 
corporation. 

Src. 3. (a) The purposes of the corporation shall be to administer 
and expend its funds and other property for scientific and economic 
research for the benefit and development of the textile industry, its 
allied branches, and including that of production of raw materials. 

(b) The Textile Alliance (Inc.) is hereby authorized to pay to the 
corporation the amounts payable in accordance with the arrangement 
between the Textile Alliance (Inc.) and the Department of State, in lieu 
of paying such amounts into the United States Treasury; except that 
any amounts payable in accordance with such arrangement, and paid 
into the United States Treasury before the enactment of this act, are 
authorized to be appropriated to the credit of the corporation. Upon 
the receipt by the corporation of such amounts the liability of the 
Textile Alliance (Inc.) under such arrangement shall be extinguished. 

Sec. 4. The corporation 

(a) Shall have perpetual succession $ 

(b) May sue and be sued; 

(c) May adopt a corporate seal and alter it at pleasure; 

(d) May adopt and alter by-laws; 

(e) May appoint officers and agents; 

(f) May acquire by purchase, devise, bequest, gift, or otherwise, and 
hold, encumber, convey, or otherwise dispose of, such real and personal 
property as may be necessary or appropriate for its corporate purposes; 

(g) May invest and reinvest the principal and interest of its funds; 
and 

(h) Generally, may do any and all lawful acts necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes for which the corporation is created. 

Sec, 5. The corporation shall, on or before the 1st day of December 
in each year, transmit to Congress and to the President a report of its 
proceedings and activities for the preceding calendar year, including a 
detailed statement of its receipts and expenditures. Such report shall 
not be printed as public documents. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative to the 
citizenship and naturalization of married women, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. My colleague the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. DL] is not present. He is interested in the bill, and 
I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Washington will not press his objection. This bill has been 
pending for a long time. There are one or two amendments to 
it which are desired particularly by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep]. I am familiar with what he wishes to have 
done, and I will be glad to present the matter. What the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Dru] desires has also been consid- 
ered by members of the committee; they are familiar with his 
views, and I hope that the bill may be placed upon its passage. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to know if this bill contem- 
plates counting the residence of a woman of foreign nationality 
who marries an American diplomat or consul and lives with him 
at the consulate in a foreign country as equivalent to residence 
in the United States? There are some cases where foreign 
women have married American diplomats and have resided with 
them in the legation or consulate for five years, but under the 
general law they are not permitted to count that time as such 
residence as is necessary to acquire citizenship. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, let me say that the basis of the objection of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. RED] to a portion of this bill 
is that he does not think it is right that the husband of an 
American citizen should be admitted to citizenship. The bill 
does provide that the wives of American citizens may be ad- 
mitted to the country, and I think that any such case as the 
Senator from Maryland has in mind is covered by the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I will not take any more 
time than simply to state that there are a number of cases of 
foreign women who have married Americans but who can not 
reside in this country for the 5-year period, and therefore their 
residence in the consulate in the foreign country is the only 
means they have of obtaining the citizenship which they want 
and which their husbands have. I trust the bill will be made 
sufficiently broad by some amendment to take care of the situa- 
tion to which I have referred, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the objection already 
entered to the present consideration of the bill is withdrawn, the 
bill goes over. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have not examined this bill 
carefully, but I objected to it because my colleague was not 
present. However, when I look at the bill I find that it came 
over to the Senate with just a little over two pages and that 
the amendments reported by the Senate committee cover seven 
or eight pages. I do not know what the purport of all the 
amendments are; but I see one of them contemplates an in- 
crease of salary and all that sort of thing. So I shall ask upon 
my own responsibility that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wash- 
ington maintains his objection, and the bill will be passed over. 
BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr, BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

SALARIES OF FIRST-CLASS POSTMASTERS 

The bill (S. 3054) to increase the salaries of certain post- 
masters of the first class, was read, considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
“ Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the act of 


February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters, be, and 


the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ First class, $40,000 but not less than $50,000, $3,200; $50,000 but 
less than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000 but less than $75,000, $3,400; 
$75,000 but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000 but less than $120,000, 
$3,600; $120,000 but less than $150,000, $3,700; $150,000 but less 
than $200,000, $3,800; $200,000 but less than $250,000, $3,900; $250,- 
000 but less than $300,000, $4,000; $300,000 but less than $400,000, 
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$4,200; $400,000 but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000 but less 
than $600,000, $5,000; $600,000 but less than $1,500,000, $6,000; 
$1,500,000 but less than $3,000,000, $7,000; $3,000,000 but less than 
$7,000,000, $8,000; $7,000,000 but less than $10,000,000, $9,000; 
$10,000,000 but less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000 but less 
than $40,000,000, $11,000; $40,000,000 and upwards, $12,000.” 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR EVANSVILLE, IND. 


The bill (S. 3122) authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind., was read, considered. 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, 
improve the postal service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Henry F. Koch, trustee, the Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal 
representatives and assigns, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Evansville, Ind., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and assigns, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con- 
demn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for 
the location, construction, maintenance, and operation of such bridge 
and its approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad 
purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in 
which such real estate or other property is situated, upon making just 
compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the 
laws of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as 
in the condemnation or expropriation of property for publie purposes 
in such State. 

Sec. 8. The said Henry F. Koch, trustee, the Evansville Chamber of 
Commerce, his legal representatives and assigns, is hereby authorized 
to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates of toll 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as 
soon as possible, under reasonable charges, but within a period of not 
to exceed 20 years from the completion thereof. After a sinking fund 
sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such bridge 
shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to 
exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical manage- 
ment. An accurate record of the cost of the bridge and its approaches, 
the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, 
and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be available for 
the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMISSIONERS BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The bill (H. R, 7822) amending section 2 and repealing sec- 
tion 3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stats. 964, ch. 
301), entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commis- 
sioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers 
and compensation,” and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the bill was considered on May 22, aud the amendments were 
agreed to. The question is, Shall the amendments be ordered 
to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read the third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

SETTLEMENT OF SUIT BY DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 

The bill (S. 4807) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at 
law resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the Com- 
mercial Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916 was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and empowered to discontinue 
the prosecution of the claim and suit now pending in the Supreme 
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Court of the District of Columbia and entitled “ Sult No. 73035,” to 
recover the sum of $19,800, this being the amount of the bond accom- 
panying contract No. 6132, entered into by the Globe Indemnity Co., a 
corporation of the State of New York: Provided, That the Globe In- 
demnity Co. pay to the collector of taxes of the District of Columbia 
a sum not less than $7,000 in compromise and settlement of said claim: 
Provided further, That the said sum shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the United States and the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia in equal parts. 


BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to have an explanation of 
that bill. It proposes to amend the Revised Statutes of the 
United States without indicating in what respect the Revised 
Statutes are to be amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron] has entered an 
objection and the bill will go over. 

DEPOSITS OF FEES AND EMOLUMENTS PAID TO UNITED STATES 

MARSHALS 


The bill (H. R. 970) to amend section 6 of the act of May 
28, 1896, was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That, effective July 1, 1930, so much of section 
6 of the act of May 28, 1896, chapter 252, as requires United States 
marshals to pay to the clerks of United States courts having jurisdic- 
tion all fees and emoluments authorized by law to be paid to United 
States marshals be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and, effective 
July 1, 1930, all such fees and emoluments so paid to United States 
marshals shall be deposited by said marshals in accordance with the 
provisions of section 3621 of the Revised Statutes as amended by sec- 
tion 5 of the said act of May 28, 1896. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 977) establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation 
to be known as the division of identification and information 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4557) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order, 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

RELIEF OF CLATSOP COUNTY, OREG. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2010) for the 
relief of Clatsop County, Oreg., which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims, with an amendment on page 1, line 
10, after the date 1921, to strike out “together with interest 
on such sums at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from January 
81, 1921, to the date of the approval of this act,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Clatsop County, Oreg., out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $100.000, 
representing the amount expended by said county on account of the 
purchase of a tract of land near Astoria, Oreg., known as the Tongue 
Point naval base site, conveyed by said county to the United States on 
January 31, 1921. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BURDENS AND PROFITS OF WAR 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 251) to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I wish to call the par- 
ticular attention of the Senate to the joint resolution the title 
of which has just been stated. It is a resolution which no 
longer should be sidetracked. There have only been two objec- 
tions ever suggested to the measure, and I think that both of 
them can be satisfactorily met, and the joint resolution can 
then be adopted. It ought to be adopted in the name of democ- 
racy and for the purpose of translating this democrary inte the 
national defense. 

The Senator from Washington objected originally to any 
study of a universal draft which was not founded upon a con- 
stitutional amendment, because he correctly insisted that the 
problem is primarily constitutional. The joint resolution now 
fundamentally recognizes that objection and removes it, be- 
cause it puts the study of a universal draft upon its constitu- 
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tional base. That is as it should be. The proposition thus is 
strengthened. 

One other objection was offered by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. His objection can be removed by a 
simple amendment, in line 8, page 1, by striking out the words 
“so as to empower the President immediately to mobilize all the 
resources of the country.” The Senator has not wanted to ap- 
prove any implication that the President alone may invoke the 
war-making power, and I think he is right. At any rate, this 
does not impair the purpose of the resolution, which is to put 
the whole Nation on common footing if and when another war 
shall unhappily come upon the United States. That amendment 
is satisfactory to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep], and would have been accepted by him on Thursday if 
the joint resolution could have been reached on the calendar at 
that time. 

Therefore, with the consent of the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin, in order to bring the issue to the Senate, and assuming 
that the Senate will be willing to proceed to the consideration 
of the joint resolution, I move that it be amended by striking 
out the words commencing in line 8, “so as to empower the 
President immediately to mobilize all the resources of the 
country“; and if that amendment is adopted I understand that 
there then ceases to be any objection in the Senate to the meas- 
ure, and I hope it may pass. 

It ought to pass, because the anomaly of a so-called war 
profiteer in a democracy is an affront to every tenet of that basic 
Americanism which looks upon the United States as our com- 
mon country and which therefore should invoke our common 
resources for its common defense when this common heritage is 
imperiled. 

The PRESIDENT pro fempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the joint resolution. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 1, line 8, after the word “war,” 
strike ont “so as to empower the President immediately to 
mobilize all the resources of the country.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That a commission is hereby created to study and 
consider amending the Constitution of the United States to provide that 
private property may be taken by Congress for public use without profit 
during war and methods of equalizing the burdens and to remove the 
profits of war, together with a study of policies to be pursued in event 
of war. The commission shall report definite recommendations to the 
President of the United States to be by him transmitted to the Con- 
gress not later than the first Monday in December, 1931, together with 
copies of its proceedings and hearings and to report if, in their opinion, 
any constitutional amendment be necessary to accomplish the purposes 
desired: Provided, That said commission shall not consider and shall 
not report upon the conscription of labor. 

Sec. 2. That said commission shall be composed of four Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and four Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, the Secretary of War, Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Commerce, Secretary 
of Labor, and the Attorney General. 

Sec. 3. The said members to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President of the Senate shall meet as 
soon as possible after the enactment of this resolution in the city of 
Washington, D. C. The Secretary of War shall supply from the War 
Department all necessary office and clerical assistance. 

Sec. 4. When said commission shall meet it shall organize by electing 
one of its number as chairman, and another as vice chairman, and 
shall appoint a secretary. 

Sec. 5. That no compensation shall be paid any member of said com- 
mission, and no expenses shall be incurred by them except the actual 
expenses of sustenance and trayel for the members of the commission, 
and printing and clerical assistance that can not be reasonably provided 
by the War Department. 


- Mr. DILL subsequently said: Mr. President, while I was ab- 
sent from the Chamber Order of Business 717, House Joint 
Resolution 251, to promote peace and to equalize the burdens 
and to minimize the profits of war, was passed by the Senate 
with certain amendments. I have been objecting to that resolu- 
tion for some time. I wanted to propose an amendment, to take 
out two words in line 6, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
votes by which the joint resolution was read the third time and 
passed may be reconsidered, so that I may offer the amendment. 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I know of no objection 
to the course suggested by the Senator, and I would be very 
glad to join with him in the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the joint resolution read the third time and passed are 
reconsidered, and the Senator from Washington proposes an 
amendment, which he will state. 

Mr. DILL. On page 1, line 6, I move to strike out the words 
“without profit,” so as to read: 


That private property may be taken by Congress for public use during 
war— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 


TREATIES WITH CHINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 256) 
authorizing an investigation, examination, and study of existing 
treaties with China, and political and economie conditions that 
may affect our commerce and trade with China, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 4, after “(a),” to strike out “ Existing” 
and insert “ Stipulations relating to commerce in existing”; in 
line 7, after “(b),” to strike out “Political and economic condi- 
tions” and insert “ Conditions”; in line 11, after the word 
“such,” to strike out “investigations”; on page 2, line 1, after 
the words “negotiation of,” to insert “commercial”; and in 
line 3, before the word “amendment,” to strike out “ denounce- 
ment,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, er any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is hereby authorized to examine and study: 

(a) Stipulations relating to commerce in existing treaties of the 
United States and other governments with the Republic of China. 

(b) Conditions that may affect our commerce and trade with China. 

Said Committee on Foreign Relations shall report to the Senate from 
time to time facts and conclusions derived from such examinations and 
studies as will enable the Senate to advise, as in its judgment seems fit 
and proper, as to the negotiation of commercial treaties with China, or 
with China and other governments, looking to the amendment or modi- 
fication of existing treaties or the execution and ratification of addi- 
tional treaties. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings; to sit and act 
at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the Senate 
until the final report is submitted; to employ such clerical and other 
assistants; to require by subpoena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; and to take such testimony and make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographie services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $20,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


The ainendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I have the attenticn of 
the Senator from Idaho? In the report nothing is said about 
the attitude ef the department toward this investigation. 

Mr. BORAH. They favor it as it is now drawn. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution, as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed to. 

BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of per- 
sons in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers oper- 
ating on the public highways was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May it not be permitted to 
agree to the amendments, if possible? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I prefer to have the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

CHARGES ON GOODS SHIPPED TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
The bill (H. R. 6127) to authorize the payment of checking 


charges and arrastre charges on consignments of goods shipped 
to Philippine Islands was announced as next in order, 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be recommitted, as new material has come in requiring the 
preparation of certain amendments by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be recommitted. 

SUSIE M. BEAYENS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 273) 
to pay to Susie M. Beavens a sum equal to six months’ compen- 
sation of the late Harry E. Beavens, which had been reported 
from the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
after the words “equal to,” to strike out “six months’” and 
insert “one year’s,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, to Susie M. 
Beavens, widow of Harry E. Beavens, late a machinist and engineer in 
the employ of the Architect of the Capitol, the sum equal to one year's 
compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time of his 
death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


MAGNUS JOHNSON 


The resolution (S. Res. 233) to pay Magnus Johnson for addi- 
tional expenses incurred by him in prosecuting his claim to a 
seat in the Senate from the State of Minnesota was read, con- 
sidered by the Senate, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas a contest was filed with the Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections by Hon. Magnus Johnson for the seat in the United 
States Senate against the Hon. THomas D. Schall, who had been 
declared subsequent to the general election of November 7, 1924, to be 
the duly elected United States Senator from the State of Minnesota ; 
and 

Whereas by reason of said contest the said Hon. Magnus Johnson was 
compelled to expend various sums of money in the prosecution of the 
said contest, such as expenses for the services of attorneys, clerks, 
investigators, etc.; and 

Whereas the United States Senate by resolution of May 25, 1928, paid 
to him the sum of $2,500, which at that time it was presumed covered 
all items then necessarily expended by him; and 

Whereas one Samuel H. Holt, on or about the 29th day of June, 1926, 
duly filed his claim with the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions for services rendered and expenses incurred as an investigator in 
the sum of $1,475, less a credit of $600 paid by said Magnus Johnson, 
leaving a balance of $875; and 

Wherens the said Samuel H. Holt, subsequent to the 29th day of 
June, 1926, brought an action against the said Magnus Johnson in the 
district court of Hennepin County, Minn., for the recovery of the said 
balance of $875, together with interest and costs. By reason of said 
action and on or about the 8th day of February, 1930, judgment was 
recovered in the said district court in favor of said Samuel H. Holt for 
the amount sued, together with interest and costs, amounting to the 
sum of $1,103.62; and 

Whereas the said balance due the said Samuel H. Holt was for sery- 
ices actually performed and rendered, and is a necessary and legitimate 
expenditure for and on behalf of said Hon, Magnus Johnson in connec- 
tion with said contest; and 

Whereas the said Magnus Johnson is liable for and is compelled to 
pay the amount of said judgment, to wit, $1,103.62: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the appropriation for the expenses of inquiries and 
investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to Mag- 
nus Johnson the sum of $1,103.62, in full payment of all additional 
expenses incurred by him subsequent to May 25, 1928, in connection 
with the prosecution of his claim to a seat in the Senate in the contest 
of the election of a Senator from the State of Minnesota in 1924. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
BETTY ALVERNA ODEN 


The resolution (S. Res. 259) to pay to Betty Alverna Oden a 
sum equal to six months’ compensation of the late Benjamin F. 
Oden was read, considered by the Senate, and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, to Betty 
Alverna Oden, daughter of Benjamin F. Oden, late an assistant clerk in 
the office of Hon. CLAUDE A, Swanson, a Senator from the State of 
Virginia, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered 
inclusive of funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


CHARLES J. KAPPLER 


The resolution (S. Res. 260) to pay Charles J. Kappler for 
compiling, annotating, and indexing the fourth yolume of In- 
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dian Laws and Treaties was read, considered by the Senate, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, from the contingent fund of the Senate, to Charles J. 
Kappler the sum of $2,000 for the work of compiling, annotating, and 
indexing the fourth volume of Indian Laws and Treaties (S. Doc. No, 53, 
70th Cong.), same having been authorized by Senate resolution of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1926. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NIGHT WATCHMAN 


The resolution (S. Res. 269) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Senate to employ a night watchman until the end of the present 
Congress was read, considered by the Senate, and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ a night watchman, at the rate of $1,800 per annum 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, until the end of 
the present Congress. 


POUNDMASTER OF THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 11403) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
create a reyenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and 
for other purposes,” as amended, was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


UINTAH, WHITE RIVER, AND UNCOMPAHGRE BANDS OF UTE INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 615) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for payment to the Uintah, White River, 
and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the State of Utah 
for certain lands, and for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported front the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,262,500 for payment, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, to the Uintah, 
White River, and Uncompahgre bands of Ute Indians in the State of 
Utah for 1,010,000 acres of land belonging to such Indians which were 
withdrawn from entry and sale by an Executive order dated July 14, 
1905, and included within the Uintah National Forest. Such sum shall 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of said Indians against the United 
States with respect to such lands and shall, when appropriated, be 
apportioned by the Secretary of the Interior among the said bands of 
Indians in such amounts as in his opinion the interests of said bands 
require. The amounts so apportioned, less the amount of the attor- 
neys’ fees determined as provided in section 2, shall be credited to such 
bands on the books of the Treasury Department, shall bear interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum and shall be disposed of in the same 
manner as now or hereafter provided by law for the disposition of 
other funds belonging to said Indians, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to determine and 
pay to the attorney or attorneys employed by said bands of Indians 
in preparing and prosecuting their claims for payment for such lands, 
a reasonable fee, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum herein authorized 
to be appropriated, for actual services rendered and necessary expenses 
incurred by said attorney or attorneys in connection with said claims. 
Payment for all attorneys’ fees determined as herein provided shall be 
paid out of the moneys appropriated pursuant to this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing an 
appropriation for payment to the Uintah, White River, and Un- 
compahgre Bands of Ute Indians in the State of Utah for cer- 
tain lands, and for other purposes.” 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 12802) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Pensions with an amendment, 

The amendment of the Committee on Pensions was, on page 
52, after line 4, to insert: 


The name of Gertrude F. Du Bois, widow of George 8. Du Bois, late 
of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment New York Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah F. Warren, widow of Charles W. Warren, late of 
Company K, Bleventh Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The naine of Marie Maynard, former widow of James Baty, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment New York Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Haley, widow of James A. Haley, late of 
Company I, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Carrie Henger, widow of William Henger, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifth Regiment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Etta K. Martin, widow of George P. Martin, late of 
Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Kathryn L. Hodge, widow of Horace Hodge, late 
unassigned, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and $30 per month 
when it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Margaret Higgins, widow of Richard J. Higgins, late of 
Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Drew, widow of Samuel H. Drew, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sadie M. Waitman, former widow of Amos Buck, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment Ohio Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minnie R. Commons, widow of James H. Commons, late 
of Company L, First Regiment New York Engineers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Campion, widow of Michael Campion, late of 
Company G, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lyde J. Jones, widow of Thomas J. Jones, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-ninth Regiment Minois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine Nogle, widow of John A. Nogle, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when 
it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. 

The name of Sarah L. Mosbarger, widow of John A. Mosbarger, late 
of Company G, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Christopher Lewis, late of Capt. Shadrach Coomb’s Com- 
pany D, Three Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Guard, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Rose Murry, widow of Daniel Murry, late of the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nellie E. Smith, widow of William R. Smith, late of 
Battery F, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rhoda Brandenburg, widow of Mathias C. Brandenburg, 
late of Company I, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Edna L. Jackson, widow of John W. Jackson, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Garver, widow of William L. Garver, late of 
Company K, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie Bell, widow of John R. Bell, late of Company E, 
First Regiment New York Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month, 

The name of Clara E. Chace, former widow of Phineas Franklin Haly- 
burton, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Columbia A. Dumrie, widow of Andrew L. Dumrie, late 
of Company L, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Bascom, widow of Nathan L. Bascom, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Daniel, helpless child of James C. Daniel, late 
of Troop I, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Leonard, widow of George H. Leonard, tate 
of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Philena Marshall, widow of Alexander Marshall, late of 
Company A, Seventy-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julia Ann Rohrbaugh, widow of John W. Rohrbaugh, 
late of Company F, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Durbin, widow of Edwin F. Durbin, late of 
Troop C, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emily D. Hennegin, widow of Peter Hennegin, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Nannie Brown, widow of Arthur K. Brown, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Delia Myers, widow of Charles Myers, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Daniel H. Macuin, helpless child of Daniel H. Macuin, 
late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Viola B. Buskirk, widow of Thomas B. Buskirk, late of 
Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harry L. Abbott, helpless child of James E. Abbott, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frances F. Godown, widow of John M. Godown, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Wirth, widow of Charles Wirth, late of the 
Thirty-second Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Hattie J. Beecher, widow of Lina Beecher, late of Troop 
A, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Smith, widow of Nicholas Smith, late of Troop F, 
Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Bryant, late of Company B, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Larimer, widow of Robert C. Larimer, late of 
Company B, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Minnie A, Wassman, widow of George P. Wassman, alias 
Peter Wassman, late of Company I, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. ' 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ROCK RIVER BEIDGE, MOLINE, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 11228) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III., was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MONONGAHELA RIVER BRIDGE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The bill (H. R. 11240) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Monon- 
gahela River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa., was read, 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 

ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

The bill (H. R. 11435) granting the consent of Congress to 
the city of Rockford, Ill., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway, in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Illinois, was read, considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

STATISTICS OF PEANUTS 


The bill (S. 3409) to provide for the collection and publica- 
tion of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture, 
was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time; and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby author- 
ized and directed to collect and publish statistics of the quantity of 
peanuts in the United States in the possession of dealers, manufacturers, 
growers’ cooperative associations, warehousemen, brokers, holders, or 
owners, other than the original growers of peanuts, The statistics 
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shall show the quantity of peanuts in such detail as to types and groups 
of grades as the Secretary of Agriculture shall deem to be practical 
and necessary for the purposes of this act, and such statistics shall show 
the stock of peanuts of the last four crop years, including therein the 
production of the year of the report, which shall be known as new 
crops, separately from the stocks of previous years, which shall be known 
as old crops and shall be summarized as of January 1, April 1, July 1, 
and October 1 of each year. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture shall establish standards for the 
classification of peanuts and shall specify the types and groups of 
grades which shall be included in the returns required by this act. Such 
returns shal] show the quantity of peanuts by such types and groups of 
grades for new and old crops separately. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prepare appropriate blanks upon which the return shall be made, 
and shall, upon request, furnish copies to persons who are required by 
this act to make returns. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of every dealer, manufacturer, growers’ 
cooperative association, warehouseman, broker, holder, or owner, other 
than the original grower, to furnish within 10 days after January 1, 
April 1, July 1, and October 1 of each year, completely and correctly, 
to the best of his knowledge, a report of the quantity of peanuts on 
hand, segregated in accordance with the blanks furnished by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Any person required by this act to furnish a 
report, and any officer, agent, or employee of any such person who shall 
refuse or willfully neglect to furnish any of the information required 
by this act, or shall willfully give answers that are false or misleading 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined not less than 8300 or more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act, the term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, or association. 

Sec. 5. The returns herein provided for shall be made under oath 
before a collector or deputy collector of internal revenue, a postmaster, 
an assistant postmaster, or anyone authorized to administer oaths by 
State or Federal law. 


Sec. 6. The information furnished under the provisions of this act 


shall be used only for the statistical purposes for which it is supplied. 
No publication shall be made by the Secretary of Agriculture whereby 
the data furnished by any particular establishment can be identified, nor 
shall the Secretary of Agriculture permit anyone other than the sworn 
employees of the Department of Agriculture to examine the individual 
reports. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such 
provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

PROTECTION OF NATIONAL FORESTS FROM FIRE 

The bill (S. 8594) authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 
of the national forests from fire, and for other purposes, was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


ù Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for expenditure under the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
the construction and maintenance of fire lanes, telephone lines, cabins, 
lookout houses, fences, fire-prevention roads and trails, and other im- 
provements necessary for the proper and economical protection of the 
national forests for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, $4,500,000; for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, $4,500,000; for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1933, $4,200,000; and thereafter $4,000,000 annually, 
or such other amounts as Congress may hereafter provide. Of the fore- 
going amounts not to exceed $3,000,000 annually may be expended for 
the construction and maintenance of roads and trails for fire-protection 
purposes, and $200,000 may be expended annually for the construction 
and maintenance of boundary and range division fences, counting 
corrals, stock driveways, and bridges, the development of stock-watering 
places, and the eradication of poisonous plants on the national forests, 
and in cooperation with the Biological Survey, or otherwise, for the 
eradication and control of range-destroying rodents on the national 
forests. 
FLOOD RELIEF, VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND KENTUCKY 

The bill (H. R. 10037) to amend the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved May 16, 1928, was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 

The bill (H. R. 10480) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the German Reich to the United States on ac- 
count of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the costs of the United States army 
of occupation was read, considered, ordered to à third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act 
for the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


NELLIE HICKEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 937) for the 
relief of Nellie Hickey, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 4, after 
the word “ Hickey,” to insert “ out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay to Nellie Hickey, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $455 for injury sus- 
tained by her as the result of being struck by a post-office mall truck 
as she was alighting from a Wells Street and Lincoln Avenue street car 
at Chicago Avenue and Wells Street, Chicago, III., on November 24, 1920. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PERSONS FORMERLY HAVING INTERESTS IN BALTIMORE AND HARFORD 
COUNTIES, MD. 


The bill (S. 654) for the relief of certain persons formerly 
having interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md., was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. HOWELL, , Let that go over. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this bill has been so amended 
that it carries no money and simply refers the matter to the 
Court of Claims to determine the facts. 

Mr. HOWELL. True; that is the fact; but there is a pre- 
amble that precedes the bill, and under the circumstances I feel 
that it ought to be referred back to the committee, 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator that the preamble 
as now in the bill contains only such language as is in the 
department's letter; and the resolving part simply asks them to 
find out what the letter meant to say and report to Congress. 
No money at all is carried by the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am perfectly willing that the bill shall pass 
if the preamble is stricken out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may not be dealt with, 
however, until the bill is passed. 

Mr. HOWELL. I shall offer an amendment to that effect ; but, 
meanwhile, I ask that the bill be recommitted and passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


MRS. A. K. ROOT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2854) for the 
relief of Mrs. A. K. Root, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out “$5,000” and insert 
“ $2,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to Mrs. A. K. Root, 
as compensation for injury received in the line of ber duties as post- 
master at Clam Falls, Wis. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM J. COCKE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3551) for the 
relief of William J, Cocke, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of,” to strike out“ $33,757.26” and insert 
“ $4,624,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to William J. Cocke, of North Caro- 
lina, the sum of $4,624 for losses growing out of contracts with the 
War Department, one dated July 1, 1918, for the purchase of garbage 
from Camp Green, situated at or near the city of Charlotte, N. C., and 
the other dated September 23, 1918, for Camp Wadsworth, situated at 
or near the city of Spartanburg, 8. C. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


D. B. TRAXLER 


The bill (S. 2790) for the relief of D. B. Traxler was read, 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $982.70 to D. B. 
Traxler, president of the Realty Corporation of Greenyille, Greenville, 
S. C., for damages sustained by reason of the failure of the War 
Department to remove certain obstructions on land leased the War 
Department near Greenville, S. C., for war purposes, by the said D. B. 
‘Traxler, president of the Realty Corporation of Greenville. 


JAMES P. HAMILL 


The bill (H. R. 940) for the relief of James P. Hamili was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, and passed 


JOHN T. PAINTER 


The bill (H. R. 1559) for the relief of John T. Painter was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, and passed. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATED TRANSPORT OF NEWARK, N J. : 


The Senate proceded to consider the bill (S. 2035) for the 
relief of the Public Service Coordinated Transport of Newark, 
N. J., which had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 2, line 3, after the word “ exceeding,” 
to strike out “$137,442.43” and insert “ $122,442.43,” and in 
line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $137,442.43” 
and insert “ $122,442.43,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of the 
Public Service Coordinated Transport of Newark, N. J., arising out of the 
removal by the War Department during the late war of certain tracks, 
car house, storage tracks, etc., belonging to said company or its 
predecessor, from their original locations to new locations, and the War 
Department's failure to restore same to their original location in accord- 
ance with an informal arrangement respecting the matter, and to allow 
in full and final settlement of any and all claims arising out of said 
transactions an amount not exceeding $122,442.43. There is hereby ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $122,442.48, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for the 
payment of said claim. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on page 2, line 4, I notice the 
language There is hereby appropriated.” I think it should 
read “authorized to be appropriated,” and I offer that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 4, before the word “ appro- 
priated,” insert the words “ authorized to be.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like a little explana- 
tion of this bill, How does the claim arise? 

Mr. PHIPPS. In order for the money to be paid I think a 
bill of this nature must be passed and the amount included in 
the regular appropriation bill. The authorization practicaily 
carries with it the appropriation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask how the claim itself arises? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How does the claim arise? 

Mr. HOWELL. The claim arose as the result of taking over 
certain property. 

Mr. TYDINGS. During the war? 

Mr. HOWELL. During the war. 

Mr. TYDINGS., I object to the consideration of the bill, Let 
it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
The pending amendment is that offered by the Senator from 
Colorado. The committee amendments have been agreed to. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS AGAINST THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 9996) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to 
settle claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 11, 1929, was read, considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PILLAGER BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4051) authoriz- 
ing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians, residing in the 
State of Minnesota, to submit claims to the Court of Claims, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with an amendment, on page 3, linc 6, after the word “be,” to 
insert “ not to exceed,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and render judgment, on principles 
of justice and equity and as upon a full and fair arbitration, on the 
claims of the Pillager Bands of Chippewa Indians in the State of Min- 
nesota against the United States for the value of any unceded lands or 
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arising under the treaty of August 21, 1847 (9 Stat. 908), or under any 
treaty, agreement, or act of Congress subsequent thereto, except the act 
of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. 642), with the right of appeal by either 
party to the Supreme Court of the United States, for the determination 
of the amount, if any, which may be legally or equitably due the said 
Pillager Bands of Indians, or any of them, separately or jointly with 
other Chippewa Indians, under any treaties, agreements, or acts of 
Congress, or under any stipulations or agreements, whether written or 
oral, entered into between said Indians and the United States, or its 
authorized representatives, or for the failure of the United States to pay 
any money which may be legally or equitably due the said Pillager 
Bands of Indians. 

Sec, 2. In any sult or suits instituted hereunder the Court of Claims 
shall have authority to determine and adjudge the rights, both legal 
and equitable, of the claimants in the premises, notwithstanding lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation. 

Sec. 3. The court shall also hear, examine, consider, and adjudicate 
any claim or claims which the United States may have against the said, 
Pillager Bands properly chargeable in such suits; but any payment or 
payments which haye been made by the United States upon such claim 
or claims shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded by way 
of set-off. And any other tribe or band of Indians which the court may 
deem necessary to a final determination of any suit hereunder may be 
joined therein as the court shall order. 

Sec. 4. If in any suit instituted hereunder for the value of lands 
taken, sold, or disposed of by the United States it be determined by the 
court that the Indians are entitled to recover judgment, the price of 
such lands shall be not to exceed $1.25 an acre, except as to any lands 
the price of which has been otherwise fixed by general land laws enacted 
by Congress, in which. case the court may be governed by the latter 
prices. 

Sec. 5. A petition or petitions may be filed hereunder in the Court of 
Claims within five years after the date of this act, and the Pillager 
Bands of Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota shall be the 
party plaintiff and the United States the party defendant. The peti- 
tion or petitions may be verified by the attorney employed by the said 
Indians to prosecute their claims, under contract to be approved by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior, as 
provided by law, and no other verification shall be necessary. 

Sec. 6. Upon final determination of any suit hereunder the Court of 
Claims shall decree such fees and expenses as the court shall find to be 
reasonably due to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed by the 
said Indians, and the same shall be paid out of any sum or sums of 
money found due said Pillager Bands: Provided, That in no case shall 
the fees decreed be in excess of 10 per cent of the amount of the 
judgment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


The resolution (S. Res. 264) requesting the President to nego- 
tiate for and to enter into an agreement with the Government 
of Germany extending until March 10, 1931, the time within 
which American claimants may file claims with the Department 
of State for the consideration and determination of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, and for other 
purposes, was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas under the settlement of war claims act of 1928, as amended, 
American nationals had until July 1, 1928, within which to file claims 
against Germany, under the treaty of Berlin of August 25, 1921, for the 
consideration and decision of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany; and 

Whereas many of the notices of claims filed since July 1, 1928, and 
many that would be filed, in the event an extension of time is granted, 
have been and would be by American seamen and others who bave 
suffered personal injuries and property losses when American merchant 
ships were destroyed or damaged by torpedoes discharged by German 
submarines; and 

Whereas the expenses of the United States incurred in connection 
with the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and Germany, are 
met by a deduction from the awards made to American claimants, and 
as there will be no cost to American taxpayers should the life of said 
commission be continued: Therefore be it 

Resoired, That the President be, and he hereby is, requested to enter 
into an agreement with the Government of Germany by which the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Germany, will be given jurisdic- 
tion of and authorized to consider and decide claims falling under 
Part VIII, reparation clauses, of the treaty of Versailles as carried into 
the treaty between the United States and Germany restoring friendly 
relations concluded August 25, 1921, notice of which is filed with the 
Department of State on or before March 10, 1931. If such agreement 
is entered into before October 1, 1930, awards in respect of such claims 
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shall be certified under subsection (a) of section 2 of the settlement of 
war claims act of 1928, as amended, and shall be in all other respects 
subject to the provisions of said section 2. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 282) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to the Union of South Africa was read, considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE INDIANS 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to clarify and amend an 
act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927, 
‘was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That in any action pending or hereafter brought under 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment 
in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the courts therein named and in the manner 
therein defined to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment for any 
damages resulting from the appropriation by the United States to its 
own use or to the use of any other Indian tribe by the treaty of October 
17, 1855 (11 Stat. 657), between the Government of the United States 
and the Blackfeet Nation and other Indian nations therein specified, 
and/or the act of Congress of April 15, 1874 (18 Stat. 28), of any land, 
title to the occupancy and use of which was in the said Assiniboine 
Indian Nation by immemorial possession and the rights or claims to 
which land the last paragraph of Article V of the treaty of Fort Laramie 
of September 17, 1851, expressly provided, the Assiniboine Nation did 
not abandon or prejudice; and if the said courts shall find that any such 
lands of the said Indians were so appropriated, they shall award dam- 
ages for the land so appropriated as provided in the said act of March 
2, 1927: Provided, however, That if the courts shall award damages for 
land appropriated by the said treaty of 1855 and/or the said act of 
Congress of 1874, the United States shall be allowed credit for any sum 
or sums paid the Assiniboine Indian Nation under the act of Congress 
of May 1, 1888. 

FRANCIS LINKER 


The bill (H. R. 9123) for the relief of Francis Linker was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

FARM UNITS ON DESERT-LAND ENTRIES 

The bill (H. R. 1186) to amend section 5 of the act of June 
27, 1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
- to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects was read, consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEYS IN RECLAMATION FUND 


The bill (H. R. 5662) providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund was read, considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLARA THURNES 


The bill (H. R. 323) for the relief of Clara Thurnes was read, 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

AYER & LORD TIB CO. No.) 

The bill (S. 1251) for the relief of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
(Inc.) was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, is this a bill growing out of 
the World War, or something subsequent thereto? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This bill does not appertain at all to war 
time. It grows out of something that occurred since, and is 
recommended by the War Department. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no objection. 

The bill was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be authorized and directed to allow the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. (Inc.), 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, III., the sum of $2,306.64 as in- 
creased expenses of performance of contract dated August 21, 1926, 
between the United States, represented by Willis E. Teale, captain, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, for the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, and Ayer & Lord Tie Co. (Inc.) for certain construction work 
on the steamship Mississippi and resulting from 118 days’ delay of the 
Government in delivery of the vessel to the contractor so that the work 
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could be performed. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,306.64 for 
payment of the claim. 


RELIGIOUS OR MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


The bili (H. R. 3144) to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 
of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia was read, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STATISTICS RELATING TO PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1812) to author- 
ize the collection of annual statistics relating to certain public 
institutions, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, to strike out 
the words “inmates of institutions for mentally diseased” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the words “ crime and to the,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the Census be, and hereby is, 
authorized to compile and publish annually statistics relating to crime 
and to the defective, dependent, and delinquent classes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
collection of annual statistics relating to crime and to the defec- 
tive, dependent, and delinquent classes,” 


INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS 


The bill (S. 4442) relating to suits for infringement of patents 
where the patentee is violating the antitrust laws was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be a complete defense to any suit for 
infringement of a patent to prove that the complainant in such suit is 
a party to any combination (in the form of trust or otherwise), agree- 
ment, understanding, license, or cross license relating to or involving 
the use or control of said patent with any patentee or other person 
owning or controlling patent rights that are directly or indirectly re- 
lated to or connected with the business resulting from the use or control 
of said patent, the effect of which is to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in commerce arising out of the use or 
control of such patent or patent rights. 

Sec. 2. It shall be a complete defense in any suit for infringement of 
a patent to prove that the complainant in such suit is using or con- 
trolling the said patent in violation of any law of the United States 
relating to unlawful restraints and monopolies or relating to combina- 
tions, contracts, agreements, or understandings in restraint of trade 
or in violation of the Clayton Act or the Federal Trade Commission act. 

Sec. 3. Where the defendant in any patent-infringement proceedings 
pleads any of the defenses set forth in sections 1 or 2 hereof such 
defense or defenses and the issue or issues raised thereby shall be tried 
separately and judgment entered thereon prior to the hearing on any 
other issues raised by any other defenses. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3558) to amend 
section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved Mareh 4, 1913, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 
2, line 17, before the word “evidence,” to insert the word 
“the,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraphs 64, 65, 66, 67, and 68 of section 
8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, and for ether purposes, approved March 4, 1913 (37 U. 8. 
Stats.), are amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 64. That any public utility or any person or corporation 
affected by an order or decision of the commission fixing any rate, toll, 
charge, schedule, joint rate, regulation, requirement, act, service, or 
other thing complained of (not including a valuation) may commence 
an action or proceeding in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia to review any such order or decision. The answer of the commis- 
sion in any such action or proceeding shall be filed within 30 days 
from the date upon which such proceeding is commenced. In any such 
action or proceeding the findings of the commission as to the facts upon 
which such order or decision is based shall be conclusive, if such findings 
are supported by the evidence, and if such order or decision is not 
confiseatory. 

“Par. 65. That all such proceedings shall haye precedence over any 
civil cause of a different nature pending in such court, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia shall always be deemed open for the 
trial thereof und the same shall be tried and determined In the same 
manner as other actions and proceedings in equity in such courts, 
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except as herein provided. The judgment and decree of the court shall 
be final, except that an appeal therefrom may be taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia and the judgment and decree on 
such appeal shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari as provided in section 240 of the Judicial 
Code. 

“The commission may suspend the decision or order appealed from 
for such period as it may deem fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances, but no appeal, unless the court or the commission shall so 
order, shall operate to stay any order or decision of the commission. 
Neither the commission, nor any of its members, officers, agents, or 
employees shall be taxed with any costs, or be required to give any 
supersedeas, bond, or security for costs or damages on any appeal, or 
be liable to suit for any judgment or decree for damage, loss, or injury 
claimed to have been sustained by any public utility or any person or 
corporation affected by an order or decision of the commission, or 
required in any case to make any deposit for costs, or to pay for any 
service to the clerk of any court, or to the marshal of the United States. 

“Par. 66, That the method of review of the orders and decisions of 
the commission provided in paragraphs 64 and 65 shall be exclusive; 
and, upon such review, such court shall haye the power to affirm, or, 
if the decision or order of the commission is not in accordance with 
law, to modify or to reverse such order or decision in the manner 
following: 

“(1) If, upon the trial of such action or proceeding, evidence shail 
be introduced which is found by the court to be different from that 
offered upon the hearing before the commission, or additional thereto, 
the court, before proceeding to render judgment unless the parties to 
such action or proceeding stipulate in writing to the contrary, shall 
transmit a copy of such evidence to the commission and shall stay fur- 
ther proceedings in said action for 15 days from the date of such 
transmission. 

“(2) Upon the receipt of such evidence the commission shall consider 
the same and may modify or reverse its order or decision relating to 
such rate, toll, charge, schedule, joint rate, regulation, requirement, 
act, service, or other thing complained of (not including a valuation) 
in said action or proceeding, and shall report its action thereon to said 
court within 10 days from the receipt of such evidence. 

Pak. 67. If the commission shall reverse its order or decision com- 
plained of, the action or proceeding shall be dismissed; if it shall 
modify the same, such modified order or decision shall take the place 
of the original order or decision complained of, and judgment shall be 
rendered thereon as though made by the commission in the first in- 
stance. If the original order or decision shall not be reversed or modi- 
fled by the commission judgment shall be rendered upon such original 
order. 

“Par. 68. That every action or proceeding to modify or reverse an 
order or decision of the commission shall be commenced within 60 
days after the entry of such order or decision.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

Mr. BLAINE subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to Order of Business 769, Senate bill 
3558, for the purpose of reconsidering the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senate recurs to the consideration 
of Order of Business 769. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask that the vote by Which the amendment 
Was agreed to may be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the vote whereby the amendment pro- 
posed by the committee was adopted is reconsidered, and the 
question is, Shall the amendment proposed by the committee be 
agreed to? : 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CORPORATIONS 


The bill (S. 4551) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mental thereto, was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act to establish a Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto, constituting the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, be, and the same are hereby, amended by adding 
three additional sections, as follows: 

“Sec. 639b. Every corporation having capital stock and heretofore 
or hereafter organized or existing under this subchapter 4, or which has 
availed or may hereafter avail itself of the provisions of this subchapter 
4 pursuant to subchapter 13 of this chapter 18, may, by pursuing the 
same procedure and complying with the same requirements as are pre- 
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scribed in this subchapter in respect to the increase or diminution of 
capital stock, amend its charter so as to accomplish any one or more 
of the following objects: The addition to or diminution of the corporate 
purposes and powers, or the substitution of other purposes and powers 
in whole or in part for those set forth in the charter; the changing of 
the corporate business; the changing of the location of the place in 
the District of Columbia in which the operations of the corporation are 
to be carried on; and the making of any other amendment or amend- 
ments, not otherwise provided for under this subchapter, of the charter 
that may be desired, provided such amendment or amendments shall 
contain only such provisions as it would be lawful or proper to insert in 
an original certificate of incorporation made at the time of making 
such amendment or amendments. 

“ Sec. 639c. In addition te its common stock every corporation here- 
tofore or hereafter organized or existing under this subchapter 4, or 
which has availed or may hereafter avall itself of the provisions of this 
subchapter 4 pursuant to subchapter 13 of this chapter 18, may create 
one or more classes of preferred stock, with such preferences, restric- 
tions, and qualifications not inconsistent with law as shall be expressed 
in its charter. Such preferred stock shall have such voting powers as are 
provided in such charter, or it may have have no voting power if such 
charter so provides. Each such corporation may have one or more 
classes of common stock, with or without voting powers, and with such 
rights, restrictions, and qualifications as shall be expressed in its char- 
ter. The term ‘charter’ is hereby defined to include a charter granted 
by special act, certificate of incorporation, certificate of organization, 
or certificate of reorganization, either as originally passed or filed or as 
amended, unless such construction would be inconsistent with the con- 
text. Preferred stock of any class may be made subject to redemption 
at such times and prices as may be determined in such charter. In the 
case of stock which is preferred as to its distributive share of the 
assets of the corporation upon dissolution, the amount and terms of 
such preference shall be stated in the charter. Al certificates for stock 
which has no voting powers or is restricted or limited as to its voting 
powers, or which is preferred or limited as to its dividends, or as to 
its share of the assets upon dissolution, shall have a statement of such 
restriction, limitation, or preference plainly stated thereon. 

“Sec. 639d. Every corporation having capital stock and heretofore 
or hereafter organized or existing under this subchapter 4, or which 
has availed or may hereafter avail itself of the provisions of this sub- 
chapter 4 pursuant to subchapter 13 of this chapter 18, may, pursuant 
to a meeting of its stockholders, held upon notice given in accordance 
with the provisions of section 635 of this subchapter 4, sell, lease, 
or exchange all of its property and assets as an entirety, including its 
good will, and franchises howsoever granted and/or acquired, to or 
with any other such corporation or any other corporation organized 
or existing under the laws of any State of the United States which is 
duly authorized by its charter or otherwise to acquire and hold 
such or similar property, or to or with any natural person. An agree- 
ment containing the terms and conditions of the proposed sale, lease, 
or exchange shall, after approval thereof by a majority of the trustees 
or directors of such vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation, be sub- 
mitted to said stockholders at said meeting for their approval; and if 
approved by the affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the stock out- 
standing (or, if two or more classes of stock have been issued, of two- 
thirds of each class, including stock of any class to which the charter 
denies the right to vote), such agreement shall be executed and its 
terms and conditions performed. Any stockholder who, at such meet- 
ing, voted against the agreement submitted or who shall in writing file 
his protest at least five days before the holding of such meeting, may 
within 20 days after such meeting (but not afterwards) make upon 
such vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation a written demand for pay- 
ment for his stock; and he shall thereupon be entitled to receive an 
amount equal to the fair value thereof, unaffected by such sale, lease, 
or exchange of said corporate property and assets. If such dissenting 
stockholder and said vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation of which 
he is a stockholder shall fail to agree upon the fair value of said stock 
(or if, having agreed, such corporation shall fail to pay or tender the 
amount thereof), such stockholder shall be entitled to file, within 30 
days after such written demand (but not afterwards), against said 
yendor, lessor, or grantor corporation, in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, a petition for an accounting and for the ascertain- 
ment of the fair value of his shares without regard to any deprecia- 
tion or appreciation thereof in consequence of such sale, lease, or ex- 
change; and on the coming in of the answer to said petition, which 
shall be filed within such reasonable period as the court may fix, the 
court shall pass an order referring the matter to a commissioner or 
commissioners agreed upon by the parties, and if the parties do not 
so agree, then to the auditor of said court, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing such fair value, and such order may prescribe the time and manner 
of producing evidence; and the award of said commissioner or com- 
missioners (or that of a majority of them), or of said auditor, when 
confirmed by decree of said court, shall be final and conclusive on all 
parties, and said vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation shall pay such 
stockholder the fair value of his shares ascertained as aforesaid, and on 
receiving such payment or on a tender thereof, said stockholder shall 
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transfer his stock to the said vendor, lessor, or grantor corporation for 
cancellation, and until said award is paid or tendered, said stockholder 
shall have a lien for the payment of such award on the proceeds of 
such sale, lefse, or exchange, prior to any distribution by said vendor, 
lessor, or grantor corporation and said payment and lien may be col- 
lected and enforced in the same manner as other decrees and liens are 
by law enforceable in said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
If the amount awarded said stockholder exceeds the amount offered by 
the corporation prior to the filing of said suit, costs shall be awarded 
to said stockholder; otherwise, costs shall be awarded to the corpora- 
tion. Each party shall have the right of appeal as in other cases in 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. The proceeding by a 
dissenting stockholder hereunder shall not prevent or delay the execu- 
tion and performance of any agreement so approved by the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of each class of stock: Provided, however, That the 
right granted to a dissenting stockholder hereunder to demand pay- 
ment for his shares shall cease, if at any time prior to the entry of 
any decree herein provided for, the defendant corporation shall make 
it appear to said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia that the 
Agreement of sale, lease, or exchange has been rescinded by appropriate 
corporate action, so that the shares of such dissenting shareholder 
remain unaffected thereby. Upon the performance of any agreement of 
sale hereunder of all of the property and assets ag an entirety of a 
corporation (including its good will and franchises), all property, 
assets, rights, privileges, franchises, and powers of said selling corpo- 
ration shall be vested in the purchasing corporation or person and shali 
thereafter be as effectually the property of the purchasing corporation 
or person as they were of the selling corporation subject to the provi- 
sions of this section, and such purchasing corporation or person shall 
thereupon immediately file in the office of the recorder of deeds of the 
District of Columbia proper evidence of such sale, and thereupon said 
selling corporation shall be dissolved and cease, subject, however, to 
the provisions of sections 782, 783, 784, and 785 of subchapter 14 of 
this chapter 18. Nothing contained herein shall affect the provisions 
of the act approved April 28, 1904, entitled ‘An act to prevent the 
fraudulent sale of merchandise in the District of Columbia,’ or any of 
the provisions of the act relating to the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, approved March 4, 1913, or any amendment 
or supplement thereof, or of any other law regulating public-utility cor- 
porations in the District of Columbia.” 


RESERVES OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4325) to amend 
subchapter 5 of chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia by adding thereto a new section to be designated 
section 648-a, which had been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 2, line 5, 
to strike out the word “after” and to insert the words “ before 
the ist day of January next following,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That subchapter 5 of chapter 18 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, amended 
by adding thereto a new section to be known as section 648-a, to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 648-a. The superintendent shall annually make valuations of 
all outstanding policies, additions thereto, and all other life insurance 
and annuity obligations of every life-insurance corporation doing busi- 
ness in the District. All valuations made by him, or by his authority, 
shall be made upon the net premium basis. 

“The legal minimum standard for the valuation of life-insurance con- 
tracts issued before the Ist day of January next following the passage 
and approval of this act shall be the method and basis of valuation 
heretofore applied by the department of insurance of the District in the 
valuation of such contfacts, and for life-insurance contracts issued on 
and after said date shall be the one year preliminary term method of 
valuation, except as hereinafter modified, on the basis of the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with interest at 3½ per cent per annum. 

“Tf the premium charged for term insurance under a limited payment 
life preliminary term policy providing for the payment of all premiums 
thereon in less than 20 years from the date of the policy, or under an 
endowment preliminary term policy, exceeds that charged for like 
insurance under 20-payment life preliminary term policies of the same 
company, the reserve thereon at the end of any year, including first, 
shall not be less than the reserve on a 20-payment life preliminary term 
policy issued in the same year and at the same age, together with an 
amount which shall be equivalent to the accumulation of a net level 
premium sufficient to provide for a pure endowment at the end of the 
premlum- payment period, equal to the difference between the value at 
the end of such period of such a 20-payment life preliminary term 
policy and the full net level premium reserve at such time of such a 
limited-payment life or endowment policy. The premium-payment 
period is the period during which premiums are concurrently payable 
under such 20-payment life preliminary term policy and such limited 
payment life or endowment policy. 2 

“Policies issued on the preliminary term method shall contain a 
clause specifying that the reserve thereof shall be computed in accord- 
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ance with the modified preliminary term method of valuation provided 
for herein. 

“The legal minimum standard for the valuation of annuities issued 
on and after the ist day of January next following the passage and 
approval of this act shall be McClintock’s Table of Mortality Among 
Annuitants with interest at 4 per cent per annum, but annuities de- 
ferred 10 or more years and written in connection with life insurance 
shall be yalued on the same basis as that used in computing the con- 
sideration or premiums therefor, or upon any higher standard at the 
option of the company. 

“The superintendent may vary the standards of interest and mor- 
tality in the case of alien companies as to contracts issued by such 
companies in other countries than the United States, and in particular 
eases of invalid lives and other extra hazards; may value policies in 
groups, use approximate averages for fractions of a year and otherwise, 
and shall accept the valuation of the insurance department of any 
State or country, if made upon a basis and according to standards pro- 
ducing a reserve not lower than herein required or authorized, instead 
of the valuation herein required if the insurance official of such State or 
country accepts as sufficient and valid for all purposes the certificate of 
valuation of the superintendent of the District.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


E. P. M’MANIGAL 


The bill (H. R. 10117) authorizing the payment of grazing 
fees to E. P. McManigal was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ACCIDENTS IN AIRCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3399) to amend 
section 2 (e) of the air commerce act of 1926. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
Connecticut explain the bill? I have not had a chance to 
read it, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this is the bill to which ref- 
erence has been made on the floor of the Senate a number of 
times. It amends the air commerce act passed some years ago, 
under which the aeronautic branch of the Department of Com- 
merce has been promoting civil air navigation and aviation, 

In that act a provision was inserted that the Secretary should 
investigate accidents and make reports thereon. No power was 
given him to issue subpenas or to demand the production of eyi- 
dence, nor was any protection afforded of a similar nature to 
that granted the Interstate Commerce Commission in investigat- 
ing accidents on railroads. 

It was found that it was necessary for the Secretary, in order 
to get the information he must have in order to make proper 
rules and regulations with regard to aviation, to get a great 
deal of the information confidentially. That was a bad practice, 
but it did enable the Secretary to get a lot of information. 

A few days ago the Senate by a very large vote insisted on 
the Secretary revealing all his findings, no matter on what con- 
fidential information they were based, and it is believed that, in 
view of the fact that the Senate has insisted on the publication 
of the evidence, it is going to be more difficult for the Secretary 
in the future to get information, because nobody is going to give 
him confidential information voluntarily if it is against his 
interest to do so. 

This bill provides a means whereby the Secretary may by due 
process of law secure all information in connection with acci- 
dents, and it provides that he shall give to the public the full 
details with regard to accidents of a serious or fatal nature, 

The committee has recommended an amendment on page 2, 
line 16, to substitute for the words “serious or fatal injury” 
the words “ personal injury or death.” I hope the committee 
amendment may be modified by adding the word “ serious,” so 
that it will read “serious personal injury or death,” because I 
am sure that there would be nothing gained by requiring the 
publication of evidence in cases of minor personal injuries, such 
as frequently happen to pilots. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether there is a legal interpretation of the phrase serious 
accident ”? 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is none contained in the act. 

Mr, COUZENS. Have acts of Congress usually stated what 
the word “serious” means? I see objection to the insertion 
of the word “serious,” unless there is a definition of the word 
in the law. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not being a lawyer, I can not answer the 
Senator’s question. I think something should be put in so that 
the Department of Commerce would not be obliged to act in all 
cases of slight personal injury. 


1930 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield? . 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Where does the Senator desire to have the 
word “serious” inserted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. On page 2, line 16, so that the amendment 
would read “serious personal injury or death.” The committee 
struck out the words “ serious or fatal injury“ and inserted the 
words “ personal injury or death.” I am asking that the com- 
mittee amendment be amended by inserting the word “se- 
rious,” so that it would not be held to apply to trivial personal 
accidents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I hope that amendment will 
not be agreed to. If au accident goes beyond damaging the 
plane or other property, and results in personal injury or death, 
it seems to me that it is sufficiently grave to require the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to conduct an investigation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico probably realizes that in aviation there are a great many 
minor personal injuries, caused by the pilot’s own carelessness 
in making a rough landing, or through his own inexperience in 
ecapsizing the plane at the end of a run on a rough field, and 
requiring investigations and reports in such cases would greatly 
increase the labor without adding anything to our knowledge. 
If we could have it read “personal injury resulting in total in- 
capacity,” or use any language whereby we could define the term 
serious“ adequately, that would meet my objection. I merely 
do not want to clutter up the files of the Secretary of Commerce 
and publish reports about a large number of minor accidents 
which result from a pilot scratching his finger, or breaking his 
fingernail, or bumping his head, or something of that kind, which 
accidents, as everyone connected with aviation knows, are of 
daily occurrence. I do not see anything to be gained by requir- 
ing that all personal injuries be reported in this way. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
ought to insist upon that amendment. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest, as a substitute amendment, that it 

` be made to read, personal injury resulting in total disability 
or feath.” Total disability means just one thing. It might be 
total disability for just two or three days. It might be total 
disability for a month or two months or a longer period, but 
when it is total disability for even a day or two days it shows 
that the accident was serious enough to be investigated. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President. let me suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that his amendment is not feasible, for the 
reason that an investigation of this kind necessarily must be 
conducted immediately after an accident occurs, at which time 
it might be utterly impossible to ascertain whether an injury 
is permanent in character. Consequently, it seems to me that 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska is infeasible in 
these particular circumstances. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

ALLEGHENY RIVER BRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

The bill (H. R. 12131) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at 
or near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa., was read, consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BRIGHTWOOD RESERVOIR 


T'he bill (S. 4858) to authorize transfer of funds from the 
general reyenues of the District of Columbia te the revenues of 
the water department of said District, and to provide for trans- 
fer of jurisdiction over certain property to the Director of 
Public Buildings and Public Parks was considered and was 
read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to transfer $20,729.90 
from the general revenues of the District of Columbia to the credit of 
the revenues of the water department of said District, said amount be- 
ing the sum paid from the reyenues of the water department for the 
acquisition of parcel 72/1, containing 9.013 acres; and the said com- 
missioners are further authorized and directed to transfer said parcel 
72/1 to the jurisdiction of the Director of Public Buildings and Publie 
Parks as a part of the park system of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman 
of the committee to give us a brief explanation of this bill and 
its purposes. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is merely a matter of book- 
keeping. It permits the District of Columbia to transfer 
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$20,729.90 of the general revenues of the District to the water 
department fund as reimbursement for the purchase in 1898 of 
the old Brightwood Reservoir site. The Brightwood Reservoir 
site is no longer needed, the city having provided for another 
water-distribution system. The District Commissioners and 
the corporation counsel ask that this measure be passed in order 
to square the records and properly keep the various accounts. 
There is no objection to it on the part of anybody. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 

The bill (S. 4877) to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of property damage, per- 
sonal injury, or death was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, that seems to be quite a long 
bill, providing for the settlement of claims against the United 
States on account of property damage, personal injury, or 
death. I should like to have the chairman of the committee 
furnish us a statement of the scope and purpose of the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had intended to address a simi- 
lar inquiry to the Senator from Nebraska. The bill introduces 
an entirely new policy, recognizing the liability of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to respond in damages for torts 
committed by officers of the United States. I would like to 
supplement the inquiry made by the Senator from New Mexico. 
I would like to have the Senator from Nebraska tell us about 
how the bill was prepared and whose work it actually is. It 
seemed to me that it was something that ought naturally to 
have gone to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HOWELL. This is a bill practically identical with a 
bill which was passed in the last session of Congress by the 
House and by the Senate, but failed to become a law because of 
a pocket veto. The bill has for its purpose standardizing the 
methods of settlement that are now made by the various de- 
partments of the Government. Under the present law the head 
of each department has the right to settle a claim up to the 
amount of $1,000, and the claim will be paid upon the approval 
of the head of the department. This practice has resulted in 
different standards of treatment of claims in the various 
departments. i 

It is now proposed under the bill before us that whenever 
such a claim arises, just such claims as the departments have 
had the authority heretofore to settle, the department shall 
make a complete and full report of the claim with such recom- 
mendation as it deems proper, and then the claim shall go to 
the Comptroller General, who is given the authority to settle 
the claim provided the amount of the settlement does not ex- 
ceed $1,000. By having the claims all settled by one individual, 
the same standards will be applied to all claims in the various 
departments. If anyone is aggrieved because of a settlement 
made by the Comptroller General, he can go to the Court of 
Claims on a writ of certiorari should he deem proper. 

The bill applies to all claims under $1,000, It has appealed to 
me as a moye for efficiency and for standardizing the amounts 
paid under similar circumstances in all cases. 

As to claims over and above $1,000 and up to $50,000, the 
departments are to make an inyestigation in exactly the same 
way, reporting to the Comptroller General the facts found and 
their recommendations. Then the Comptroller General is to 
go over the whole matter and make a report to Congress, so 
that claims of more than $1,000 will be presented to the Com- 
mittees on Claims of the two Houses with adequate evidence ob- 
tained by a careful investigation, thus forming a proper basis 
for the settlement of the claims, a basis which is not now 
afforded in a great many cases. We have claims coming before 
us on ex parte statements which no insurance company would 
pay upon similar evidence. By the means provided in the bill, 
the evidence will be collected by means not at the command 
of the Committees on Claims. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, it is a marked step in advance. 
It does not give the Comptroller General any more power than 
the departments now exercise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
fron Nebraska bas expired. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish the Senator might 
withhold his objection. Remember, the bill has been amended 
to meet the objection found by the President. The objection 
was that the Comptroller General under the former bill was to 
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use the attorneys in his department to defend these actions. 
The President objected to that provision and thought that au- 
thority Ought not to be taken away from the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, and under objection the bill goes over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I regard the bill 
as a very important measure, and I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that some standardization of methods of 
adjustment and settlement of these claims ought to be adopted. 
The bill is a very elaborate one, however, and I did not get 
any information from the Senator concerning who it was that 
drafted the bill and how it came to be framed. If I may do 
s0, I should like to have him answer in my time, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the bill was formulated by 
the chairman of the Committee on Claims of the House. It was 
then forwarded to the Comptroller General. The Comptroller 
General went over it very carefully. He then referred it to 
our committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Who was chairman of the House 
Committee on Claims? 

Mr. HOWELL. The chairman of that committee was Mr. 
UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts. He is no longer chairman of the 
House Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did he actually do the work him- 
self or was it done by some one at his request? 

Mr. HOWELL. As I understand it, he did the work him- 
self in conference with the Comptroller General. The bill was 
very carefully prepared and really is simply a standardization 
measure with a provision for securing more complete infor- 
mation for the aid of the Committees on Claims of the two 
Houses. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My predilection is in favor of the 
measure, because I know that many claims for torts of one 
kind and another come to Congress, and the Committee on 
Claims is not well organized for the purpose of ascertaining 
the truth and the facts about the claims. I am inclined to 
think the Comptroller General would be able to assemble the 
evidence more carefully and more thoroughly. It would be of 
great assistance, I take it, to the Committee on Claims. How- 
ever, it is a very elaborate bill and many provisions are con- 
tained in it. I was wondering if it was the work of some 
lawyer who really studied the matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. It was gone over, as I understand, by the 
Attorney General because of the provision which was in the 
bill that the Comptroller General should carry on the litigation. 
That has been changed so that it is now provided that the 
Attorney General is to carry on the litigation, and in that way 
the objection of President Coolidge is removed. 

I do not understand that there is now any objection to the 
measure whatever. It is really a standardization measure 
and does not give any more power to anyone except that, for 
instance, certain powers which are exercised at the present 
time by the heads of departments would be given to the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I think the bill is too com- 
prehensive to pass by unanimous consent. For that reason I 
maintain the objection. } 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been passei 
over. 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 171) to amend section 5 of 
the joint resolution relating to the National Memorial Com- 
mission, approved March 4, 1929, was considered. The joint 
resolution had been reported from the Committee on the Library 
with amendments, on page 1, lines 10 and 11, after the word 
“defray,” to strike out the words “the necessary expenses of 
the commission herein created”; in line 11 to strike out the 
words “plans and designs, site, and other incidentals” and 
insert in lieu thereof “plans, designs, and cost data”; on page 
2, line 5, to strike out “$50,000” and insert “$25,000”; and 
in line 6 to strike out “$22,500” and insert “ $12,500,” so as 
to read: 


Resolved, ete., That section 5 of the joint resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution to create a commission to secure plans and designs for and 
to erect a memorial building for the National Memorial Association 
(Inc.), in the city of Washington, as a tribute to the negro’s contri- 
bution to the achievements of America,” approved March 4, 1929, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That to defray the cost of procuring plans, designs, and 
cost data necessary to the construction of a memorial building as 
herein provided, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any funds available in the United States Treasury, a sum not exceeding 
$25,000, of which $12,500 shall be available for immediate use, and 
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the balance shall be available when the sum of $500,000 shall have 
been collected and paid.into the hands of the National Memorial Asso- 
ciation (Inc.), for purposes in this act provided.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That completes the calendar, 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is recognized. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the veto message of the President be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gillett McKellar immons 
Baird Glass McMaster Smoot 
Barkley Goft McNa Steck 
7755 Goldsborough Met Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Moses Stephens 
Blease Greene Norbeck Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harris 834 Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison dle Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hastings Overman Townsend 
Caraway Hawes Patterson ‘Trammell 
Connally Hayden Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hebert Pine Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier La Follette Shipstead 
George McCulloch Shortridge 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 
SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, having finished the calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent that we may now haye the veto mes- 
sage of the President laid before the Senate. 
The PRESIDENT: pro tempore. Is there objection? The 


Chair hears none, and the question is, Shall the bill S. 476, 


relating to Spanish War pensions pass, the objections of the 
President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of making a motion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM.. I move that the veto message of the Presi- 
dent on the pending bill be referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Connecticut. The Senator 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to my mind the President 
has been most unfortunate in the choice of reasons for veto- 
ing the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill. It seems to me 
very cruel that the President should have begun by a mention 
of “ vicious habits.” Consciously or unconsciously, he has given 
emphasis to the possibility that such habits are responsible for 
disabilities which would lead to application for such pensions. 

We concede, of course, that human frailties are such that in 
this life we come in contact with disabilities which are due to 
vicious habits. Perhaps as a physician I may testify to the 
prevalence of such habits, but I do not know why that particu- 
lar question should have been raised by the President. 

It makes no difference what may be the cause of a permanent 
disability—blindness, paralysis, or insanity—we have to deal 
with an unfortunate member of society who must be taken care 
of by government. If he is destitute, as the veto message indi- 
eates he must be in order to obtain a pension, under such cir- 
cumstances he must be taken care of by some division of gov- 
ernment. What difference does it make, in the last analysis, 
whether it shall be the Federal Government or the State or the 
county or the city government or the poormaster of the locality, 
if the unfortunate person has acquired a disability by reason 
of a vicious habit he must be cared for? If that individual in 
his prime served his country, answered the call of the Presi- 
dent, showed his patriotism, why should not the Federal Gov- 
ernment give him the care which he must receive from some 
division of government? 

Then the President gives emphasis to the fact that “ the mini- 
mum-service period” has been reduced “from 90 days to 70 
days for non-service-connected disability pension.” Exactly what 
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I have said about the first of his objections would apply to this 
objection. The poor chap must be taken care of; and if he has 
served the country—I do not care whether it be 90 days or 70 
days or 10 days—if he answered the call, if he evidenced his 
patriotism, he is entitled to the kindly consideration of the 
Federal Government. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to refer to the third reason as- 
signed by the President why this bill failed to receive his ap- 
proyal. I quote from the President's veto message as follows: 


Three, It seems to me that in the interest of justice to the taxpayer 
and to maintain the fine body of citizens comprised in our war veterans 
free from the stigma of encroachment upon the Public Treasury, there 
should be a requirement of “need” as well as disability as a basis for 
these pensions. 


I read in the New York Times this morning what I regard 
as a complete answer to the third reason given by the Presi- 
dent for the veto of the bill. One of the honored citizens of my 
State is the Hon. George R. Lunn, of Schenectady. He was for 
a long time mayor of his city; he was later lieutenant governor 
of the State, and he is now one of the most efficient members 
of the Public Service Commission of New York State. Governor 
Lunn served nobly in the Spanish-American War; he knows the 
privations suffered by the men in that war; and he is qualified 
to speak for his comrades, although he himself is not the bene- 
ficiary of any legislation of the past and would not be a candi- 
date for any benefit under this proposed legislation. This is 
what Mr. Lunn says, as published in the New York Times 
of to-day: 


President Hoover's veto of the Spanish-American War pension bill is 
unprecedented and unjustified. His message rejecting the measure— 


Listen to this, Senators— 


His message rejecting the measure makes a pauper's affidavit better 
proof of service to one’s country than an honorable discharge. 


Mr. Lunn goes on: 


Veterans will never accede to the demand that, in addition to proof 
of patriotism, there must be proof of poverty as a prerequisite for a 
pension. Certainly they will never consent to a pension bill which 
rewards service under fire only when the soldier is destitute. 


That is the end of the quotation from Mr. Lunn, and I am 
sure Senators will agree with me that it is a very effective 
answer to the President. 

My observation of the attitude of the young men who served in 
the World War has been that they were not unhappy because 
they had to serve; they gladly served their country, as did the 
men who fought the Spanish-American War; but they did be- 
come resentful, and justly so, on coming home to find that men 
who did not enter the service profited by the exigencies of the 
war. They have been resentful because of that situation, and 
not because of the sacrifices they themselyes made by reason of 
answering their country's call. We should lessen that natural 
feeling of resentment and their sorrow over our apparent lack 
of appreciation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am pleased that the Sena- 
tor from New York has taken the floor in support of the origi- 
nal bill and of overriding the presidential veto. Of all the men 
in the United States Senate, it is particularly appropriate that 
the Senator from New York should support this bill. Being 
himself a learned and experienced physician, his kind heart 
prompts him to say what he has said. 

I suggest to him that which, of course, is obvious to all, that 
suffering is suffering. A man does not suffer any the less and 
his pain is no less poignant because he happens to bring it 
upon himself through some indiscretion. The country will be 
grateful to the able Senator from New York for the position he 
has taken on this question. 

Moreoyer, if the Senator will indulge me further, we are 
inclined to forget the historical significance of the Spanish- 
American War. It was the Spanish-American War that made 
America a world power. If Senators will let their minds go 
back to that period, they will remember that we were not a 
so-called world power until the Spanish-American War. 

Furthermore, it was one of the wars into which the United 
States entered with altruistic views, for this Nation announced 
in advance that it wanted no territory; it ultimately gave Cuba 
the status of an independent country, I lave always felt, and 
now feel, that the veterans of the Spanish-American War have 
never received that complete and true meed of justice and 
recognition at the hands of their opulent and grateful Govern- 
ment to which they are entitled. 
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If the Senator frem New York will indulge me further—and 
I will only take a moment 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator is an authority in his profes- 
sion and he recalls that vitamins were not generally known 
until 1910. The modern system of preserving food and the 
advances in the science of sanitation with which We are now 
familiar were almost unknown during the Spanish-American 
War. I wish the Senator would develop the point that since 
that time epochal advances have been made in sanitation and 
10 the preservation and in the knowledge of the properties of 
ood. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Arizona for what 
he has said. It is true that the boys who served in the Spanish- 
American War became soldiers in an army which was entirely 
unprepared to take care of them on the physical side. When we 
think about the thousands upon thousands who at Chickamauga 
Park died of typhoid fever, a disease which can well be regarded 
as preventable now but which was little understood at that time, 
we can appreciate that the hazards the soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War confronted were not alone those of bullets. 
Thousands of them died of typhoid fever because of the lack of 
sanitation. Embalmed beef was fed to these men. They did 
not have food which contained the proper vitamins, or many of 
them who died would be alive to-day. 

During the late war we gave attention to these matters, and 
yet when 10,000,000 men in the draft were examined, what did 
we find? We found that 2,225,000 had gonorrhea and 450,000 
had syphilis—27 per cent of the men who were examined by the 
draft boards were suffering from venereal disease. That is no 
reflection upon our soldiers, because when our Army went into 
the field it was the cleanest army that was ever sent by any 
country into any war. In the late war every precaution was 
taken against the possibility of infection of our soldiers by these 
diseases, 

No such precautions were taken against the possibility of in- 
fection of our soldiers by these diseases in the Spanish War. 
Many of those soldiers went from rural districts, never before 
having gone away from home, with no social and medical over- 
sight. With no adequate supervision as we recognize it to-day, 
it is no wonder that in the Spanish War these diseases were 
contracted. 

But, no matter how the infection happened, or whose fault it 
was, if these men have become, as the bill states, “totally in- 
capacitated with mental or physical disability or disabilities of 
a permanent character which so incapacitates them from the 
performance of manual labor as to render them unable to earn 
a support,” we have no right to go back of the fact that these 
men who served the country are now permanently disabled. As 
I see it, it is the business of Government to accord them this 
pittance in order that they may be saved the embarrassment 
of going before boards of charities and poor commissioners to 
get the support to which they are entitled. The fact that they 
have been honorably discharged should be evidence enough. = 

Mr. President, I have great respect for Mr. Hooyer. I think 
I may say that I am a friend of his, if he is willing to have me 
as such; but he has been badly advised in this matter. At least 
he has chosen an unfortunate set of reasons why a veto should 
be passed upon the Dill. 

Mr. President, in view of the shortness of time given to de- 
bate on this matter, it is not right for me to take further at- 
tention of the Senate. I trust that with one accord the Mem- 
bers of this body will show their appreciation of the men and 
women who went into the Spanish War. At that time, as at 
the onset of every other war, we promised them everything in 
the world. Unfortunately the memory of men is so short that 
there are those who are unwilling to give this reasonable pen- 
sion, Which I sincerely trust may be given, in spite of the ob- 
jections of the President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that the Span- 
ish-American War veterans, as a matter of fact, haye been 
treated worse than the soldiers of any other war? They have 
been treated more like stepchildren than like children of the 
Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with the Senator. We took care 
of our Civil War veterans. We did not do it very generously 
to begin with, but from tinte to time we have improved upon 
their pension system. We have taken care of the veterans of 
the World War—not so generously as I should like to do, but 
nevertheless in some degree at least. As the Senator says, how- 


ever, the soldiers of the Spanish War have been stepchildren 
of the Government; and I hope to-day that we will adopt them 
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as blood children, and give them the pension to which they are 
clearly entitled. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since I propose to vote to pass 
the Spanish-American War pension bill notwithstanding the 
veto of the President, I desire briefly to state my reasons, 

In the first place, the three reasons given by the President in 
his message; considered in their inverse order, are, of course, 
entitled to respectful notice. - 

The last of the reasons given by the President is that there 
should be a requirement of need as well as disability as a basis 
for pensions. 

Mr. President, that suggestion of the President will be re- 
jected by thoughtful men and women, because it couples 
patriotism with pauperisnr; and in order for a veteran to obtain 
a pension he must not only show an honorable discharge but 
he must at the same time show that he is a pauper. That senti- 
ment will not commend itself to the American people. We have 
tried it heretofore in certain pension acts, and we have aban- 
doned the practice as being incapable of satisfactory administra- 
tion. 

That, however, raises a technical objection to the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion. His suggestion, in my judgment, deserves 
the condemnation of nren and women who think justly upon 
the question of pensions. 

The second suggestion—that is, that the legislation lowers the 
minimum service period from 90 days to 70 days for non-service- 
connected disability pensions—seems to me to be equally with- 
out substantial merit. I do not believe it is in accord with the 
facts. I believe that upon examination it will be found that 
certain non-service-connected disability pensions were awarded 
where the veteran had served not longer than 60 days in, per- 
haps, the War of 1812, likewise the Mexican War, and certainly 
a shorter period has been recognized in the case of veterans of 
the Indian wars. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
at that point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Furthermore, is it not true that when 
cases involve less than 90 days, frequently they are cared for 
by special act of Congress for the precise purpose of recognizing 
the fact that there is justice in the claim, even though the 
service has been less than 90 days? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is quite right. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the first suggestion made by 
the President; and candor, I think, compels us all to recognize 
that there is more or less merit in this objection—that is to say, 
that a pension should not be awarded to a veteran whose disa- 
bilities arise from vicious habits. I confess that there is some 
merit in the objection; but we are asked to overlook an im- 
portant, and it seems to me controlling, fact in placing upon this 
ground a vote to sustain the President’s veto. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the Spanish- 
American War was fought by volunteers. That war brought 
into being our first big army of volunteers. It must be remem- 
bered that the average age of the soldiers in that war was rela- 
tively high; and I take it to be true that the average age of the 
surviving veterans of the Spanish-American War is at this time 
about 60 years. I have been informed that that is the case, and 
I believe it to be true. That being true, it can not be that many 
men now survive whose vicious habits rendered them totally dis- 
abled or permanently disabled to a degree less than total. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the pension bills passed in the last 15 years have 
omitted this vicious-habits provision, the same as the bill was 
reported by the committee and passed by both branches of Con- 
gress in the instant case? This provision as to vicious habits, 
as the Senator has just stated, after a certain lapse of time, 
when men have reached a high average age, has been in every 
instance absolutely eliminated from consideration and is not 
contained in the laws on the statute books to-day. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator for his observation, 
and I was coming to that point. Let me repeat: The average 
age of the Spanish-American War yeteran is 60 years. It can 
not be true that many of these veterans suffering a permanent 
disability, total or partial, can trace the disability back to the 
vicious conduct or habits of the veteran, Again, as the Senator 
from Louisiana has pointed ont, we have omitted such pro- 
vision from pension bills when the veterans were, on account 
of age, entitled to an old-age pension. 

Mr. President, it must be remembered that this bill fixes at 
6214 years the age limit at which the veteran of the Spanish- 
American War may receive a pension. The average age of 
these veterans is 60 years. Therefore the veterans of this war 
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have, as a whole, practically arrived at the time when they are 
entitled to a pension on account of age, and in no pension bill 
has the vicious habits or personal misconduct clause been 
retained as against the veteran who has reached the age when 
he is entitled to a pension on account of his age. 

The omission of this provision in this law will affect only a 
few men, In the nature of things it can not affect more than a 
negligible number of the veterans, and that is the reason why 
the objection is without merit, 

In the second place, the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War have practically reached the age when they would be 
entitled to pensions regardless of disability, and therefore that 
answers satisfactorily the President's suggestion that this 
vicious-habits or personal-misconduct provision should be 
retained in this law. 

I submit that in all fairness no reasonable mind can reject 
the suggestions which I have already made; but I am going to 
offer another, and that is this: That neither in the Spanish- 
American War nor in the World War were men denied the 
right to serve, or excused from service, because they were 
afflicted with the so-called venereal diseases, unless the disease 
was active. They were admitted into the Army suffering then 
with the disease that is generally attributed to vicious habits 
or personal misconduct. It is indefensible upon the part of the 
Government to permit men to come into service already afflicted 
with a disease, and to aggravate the disease by service, and 
then deny them a pension because the disease or disability may 
be traceable to the personal habits of the veterans, 

Finally, Mr. President—and the treatment of the World War 
veterans has demonstrated it—whenever the disease claimed by 
the veteran as the basis of his disability may be possibly trace- 
able to his misconduct, whenever yenereal disease appears in 
the veterans’ case, it is a red rag in the face of those who have 
been called upon to administer our veterans’ legislation. The 
time has arrived, therefore, when Congress is going to throw 
aside, as I believe and hope, all pretenses about the matter and 
say that if that is to be the attitude of the officials of the Gov- 
ernment we simply will not include in veterans’ legislation this 
prohibition, particularly when, as in this instance, the bene- 
ficiaries of the act will become pensioners by virtue of age 
1 775 simultaneously with the passage and approval of the 

i. 

Mr. President, it would be one thing if it were provided that 
no pension should be allowed where the disability was due 
solely to the personal misconduct or vicious habits of the vet- 
eran, but that is not the omitted provision of which the Presi- 
dent complains. Nor is that the practice of the Government in 
the administration of pension legislation. But, as I have already 
said, the administrators usually look with diligence through 
the medical history of the applicant, and if there be any indi- 
cation of venereal disease, frequently without foundation in 
fact, they ascribe the disability to that disease exclusively and 
will not permit the veteran to have fair consideration, 

Therefore, Mr. President, it seems to me that when it is con- 
sidered that these men have practically arrived at that time in 
life, even under the terms of this bill, when they would be en- 
titled to old-age pensions, the objection that the act fails to 
carry in its body a provision against disabilities resulting from 
personal misconduct or vicious habits is without substantial 
merit. 

In concluding my remarks I ask that an editorial appearing in 
the Atlanta Constitution of May 30, relating to the veto of this 
bill by the President, be incorporated in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

[From the Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., May 30, 19301 
SPANISH WAR PENSIONS 


President Hoover has surprised and grieved the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War by vetoing a long-delayed measure of deserved 
justice to them. The reasons he assigns for his negative action may 
appeal to his meticulous mind, but they did not appeal to the con- 
vinced judgment of the proper committees and the majorities of the 
Congress. . 

Thirty-two years ago the remaining veterans of the war with Spain 
sprang to the colors at the call of President McKinley. They consti- 
tuted the first big volunteer Army of modern times. They went out 
of their own country, in Army and Navy, and speedily ended a 
8-century-long dominion on this hemisphere by heartless Spain. They 
rescued a dying people, revived their spirits and strength, and pre- 
sented them to the world dressed in the robes of freedom and prac- 
ticing self-government, 

If any soldiers of the Republic ever deserved grateful generosity from 
their Government, they are the Spanish War veterans. But up to date 
they have been denied equal justice even with older and later veterans 
of the Nation’s wars. 
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The President objects to the elimination of the “ vicious habits” dis- 
qualification to receive a pension. In an earlier day that would appeal 
as a valid objection, but not now. Most of those veterans who so dis- 
abled themselves are dead already and the small number that may re- 
main in life are truly negligible and should not be made the cause of 
continuing a generation-long denial of just rights to approved veterans. 

The President also objects to reducing the service term for pension 
eligibility from 90 days to 70 days. He was not alive enough in 1898 
to understand that 70 days of service in the Army camps of that day, 
both on the mainland and in Cuba, was more certain of serious health 
decimations than six months of service in the splendid camps established 
here and abroad for the drafted men in the World War Army. The 
number of possible pensioners under the reduced term would scarcely 
be noticeable on the pension roll. 

No motive inimical to Spanish War veterans as such can be attributed 
to President Hoover. But all those veterans and their grateful fellow- 
citizens will feel that he has an engineering economic rule in their case 
rather than a heart gauge of justice and generosity. 

The Congress will not be blamed by any red-blooded American if it 
will repass the bill promptly over this querulous veto. 


Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to offer this 
brief observation: I shall support the motion to recommit the 
bill with the yeto message to the Pension Committee if it comes 
to a vote, in the hope that out of that arrangement may come a 
satisfactory adjustment of the first and second presidential ob- 
jections to the pending measure. I believe there is validity in 
these objections. But it seems to me the third objection is 
wholly and entirely beyond any compromise and that under no 
circumstances can the Congress consent to the fundamental 
proposition that abject “necessity,” paraphrased by some as 
“ pauperism,” must be prerequisite to the acknowledgment by the 
Government of its debt to a veteran, 

When the proposition is submitted on the veto itself, if the 
motion to recommit shall not prevail, and we confront the basic 
question of the veto itself, it seems to me we have to weigh 
objection No. 1 and objection No, 2, affecting only a compara- 
tively small number of veterans at best, against objection No. 3, 
affecting a vast majority of the yeterans and against the funda- 
mental fact that the Spanish War veteran never has had equality 
of treatment in his life from his Government in respect to 
pension legislation. When these diverse considerations are 
weighed, great as my respect is for the President and deeply as 
I regret to disagree with him upon a legislative matter, it would 
be impossible for me to discriminate against the vast body of 
veterans for the sake of recognizing a valid objection which may 
exist in only a comparatively few cases. 

Consulting the greatest good for the greatest number and 
acknowledging the fundamental pension principle which ought 
to govern the Government relationship to its veterans, I should 
have to vote to pass the bill over the veto of the President, 
although, as I said in the beginning, I should still hope that by a 
brief recommittal there might be a composition of the first two 
objections which the President suggests. Regardless of what 
happens in the Senate respecting the veto, I am hopeful that a 
new bill will be expedited through the present session to meet 
the presidential objection to the so-called “ vicious habits” pro- 
vision and to the reduction in the service period. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is no way to divide the issue in these respects, 
as the vote will be taken on the veto, We must take the bill or 
leave it as a whole. If we leave it, we register ourselves in 
opposition to pension benefits which everybody admits that these 
Spanish War veterans deserve. If we take it, we approve ques- 
tionable provisions affecting only a comparatively small num- 
ber of veterans, I favor these latter corrections, But I can 
not favor them at the expense of justice to the great mass of 
veterans. In such a situation, I am forced to sustain my prior 
position when, with my colleagues, we voted unanimously for 
this bill in both Senate and House. The final test must be the 
rights of the yeterans themselves, and no man has risen or will 
rise to say that Spanish War veterans haye not been the victims 
of a fundamental pension diserimination which ought to be cured. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is a queer coincidence, it 
seems to me, that when the veto message comes to the Senate 
we should have under consideration a bill to increase the scope 
of the ship subsidy law, which is a bill proposing to give mil- 
lionaires and organizations of millionaires public money to 
carry the mails without any reason or any consideration as to 
the cost of the service. We give them a subsidy. We loan them 
the money to build the ships, or, if it is the Government that 
owns the ships, we sell the ships to them for a song and let 
them sing the song. If they build the ship we loan the money 
at less than 3 per cent to enable them to build it, and then 
when it is built we give them a subsidy to help them operate it. 

In the eloquent speech which he made only a few days ago, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], when this veto 
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message came in, told us of a great many instances of fabulous 
sums being paid as subsidies. I remember one case of a ship 
getting a subsidy from the Government of the United States 
for carrying mails from New York to Mediterranean ports 
amounting to $12,000 for each voyage, and on one voyage that 
ship, to which the Senator from Tennessee called our attention, 
carried just 12 pounds of first-class mail, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It carried even less than that. It carried 
only 3 pounds of first-class mail, and on other voyages it carried 
even smaller amounts than that. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the further fact that under 
the bill now pending proposing to amend the ship subsidy act 
the companies which will get the largest subsidies will be those 
companies which are already built up, which are already earn- 
ing good dividends, so that the subsidies paid them are just 
that much added to their wealth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; and when the bill to which the 
Senator from Tennessee refers passes, if it shall pass, it will 
receive the approval of the Executive. We are voting hundreds 
of millions of dollars to pay subsidies to corporations and to 
individuals who would not be able to qualify in any so-called 
“pauper” class; and yet when we come to provide pensions for 
the soldiers who have bared their breasts in case of war to the 
bullets of the enemy, who have suffered all of the other torments 
of modern warfare, we at once become economical. The veto 
message says, “ Let them first prove that they are paupers be- 
fore they can get any of this money.” 

Less than a year ago, following the leadership of the Presi- 
dent, we remitted $160,000,000 of taxes to the wealthy taxpay- 
ers of the United States. We gave them back $160,000,000 
which otherwise they would haye been compelled to pay under 
existing law, and which they had already charged up, if they 
were in business, to the individuals and corporations who did 
business with them. So it was a clear gift in most instances. 
We have given away the public funds to the millionaires, but 
now it is proposed to require the soldiers to prove in their ad- 
vancing years that they are paupers before they can receive 
any public money by way of pensions. When the war is on 
they are heroes, nothing is then too good for these “ paupers,” 
but when the war is over, when the victory is won, when those 
who stayed at home have become millionaires on account of the 
sacrifices of the soldiers who went to the front, then we sud- 
denly become economical; we forget what we promised when 
we sent those soldiers forth to battle in the war in which we had 
voted our country should engage. 

Mr. President, according to the veto message the soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War are going to be required to prove 
that they were Sunday-school boys; that they never did any- 
thing wrong; that they never yielded to the temptations that 
war always brings to those who engage in it. They must prove 
before they can get money as a payment for the sacrifices 
which they have made that they never yielded to temptation. 
We sent them into hell—for war is nothing but hell, the worst 
kind of hell, especially under modern conditions, where the 
human being becomes a demon before he gets off the battle 
field, if he ever leaves it alive. For the time being, he is taught 
to be a demon; he is taught how he can be cruel and hard- 
hearted; we take away his better nature because of the very 
character of the service we require of him; and then we say 
to him, “ While you are back from the front resting and re- 
cuperating for another battle in which you must engage, you 
must be good; you must be virtuous; you must do nothing 
wrong.” While we at home are coining millions on account of 
the blood shed by the soldiers, we say to them that they must 
be Sunday-school boys; that they must not yield to temptation; 
and if they do, after they have won the victory, and come home 
again, we shall cut them off from any recompense on the part 
of a Government that ought to be grateful. 

Mr. President, I have always felt during the long years of 
my service in Congress that if there were any doubt in regard 
to a pension bill it should always be resolved in favor of the 
soldier. We bring on wars; we send men forth with musket 
and sword in their hands to kill and to slay, to be killed and 
to be slain, to starve and suffer, and to go through hell, to meet 
gas attacks, and to face the cannon shot and shrapnel; we 
send them forth to do that; and while they are doing it we are 
coining money because they are doing it; we are getting rich 
at home selling our services or our products at war prices. 

We ought to pay the bill. No man who has been accumulat- 
ing his millions ought to object when it comes to paying those 
who performed the dangerous part of the work for the work 
they so well did. We brought on the war; it was not the 
soldiers who declared the war; not any of them. We send 


them forth; they do not have a choice; they are compelled to 
go, if they seem to hesitate, but, as a rule, it is true they rarely 
hesitate. Now, when the time comes that they are getting old 
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and want a pension, when some of them are about to go to 
the poorhouse or otherwise become the objects of charity, we 
say, “First prove that you never committed a sin; that you 
never did anything wrong; you, brave soldier, who defended 
the Government of the United States on the battle field, prove 
that you are a pauper, and then we shall give you a pittance.” 

Mr. President, it seems to me that such a return to those who 
have fought our battles is unbecoming a great nation, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I desire 
to call his attention to the following statement by the Pres- 
ident: 


1. In the whole of our pension legislation over past years we have 
excluded from such national award persons whose disabilities arise 
from “ vicious habits.” This bill breaks down that exclusion. 


I also want to call the Senator's attention to the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, which shows how erroneous the President 
is in making that statement. 

That act provides, it is true: 


But no compensation shall be paid if the injury, disease, aggrava- 
tion, or recurrence has been caused by his own willful misconduct. 


But listen to this: 


Provided, That no person suffering from paralysis, paresis, or blind- 
ness shall be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct, nor 
shall any person who is helpless or bedridden as a result of any dis- 
ability be denied compensation by reason of willful misconduct. 


The exception is more general than the rule, The miscon- 
duct the President is talking about is that conduct which 
brings on paresis, paralysis, and blindness; and so, it seems to 
me, the President has made a mistake as to the policy bereto- 
fore pursued by our Government. 

There are also other exceptions in the World War veterans’ 
act. So in voting to override the President's veto in this case 
we are absolutely in accord with the precedent already set by 
the Congress in the World War veterans’ act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Tennesese is right and the President is wrong in his message. 
I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I prefer to yield the floor in a 
moment, because I realize we must vote at 3 o'clock, and I do 
not want to take up very much more time. I had about con- 
cluded. 

Mr. STEIWER. I merely wanted to make an observation, 
but if the Senator is about to yield the floor, I will wait until 
he shall have concluded. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me, therefore, that 
there is only one course for me to pursue. I am not going to 
follow the precedent of several Senators who have spoken of 
apologizing for their yotes. I shall apologize to nobody for my 
vote in this instance at least. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the veto message upon the 
measure is threefold in its character. The first objection is that 
the bill fails to exclude from its operation those whose disabiii- 
ties result from their own vicious habits. It has already been 
pointed out that there are only relatively few veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who fall within that category, and that 
Congress time and time again, through special bills, has pen- 
sioned veterans of the Spanish War and other wars who have 
become disabled as a result of their own immoral conduct. So 
the policy expressed in this bill is no different from that estab- 
lished and followed in various cases heretofore, the only distinc- 
tion being that we have applied it in individual cases hereto- 
fore, while now it is proposed to apply it in a general sense. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, as was pointed out by the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grondkl, those who would fall 
within that class will become entitled to a pension in slightly 
more than two years from now, regardless of the fact that their 
disabilities flow from vicious habits. So I have no hesitancy in 
voting to override the veto so far as the first objection is con- 
cerned. 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that this measure belatedly dis- 
charges in part a long-overdue obligation on the part of the 
Government to the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 1 
think they did much to establish the Nation in the sisterhood of 
nations and to perpetuate its standing as a world power, and 
have received far too meager attention at the hands of Con- 
gress. So, I repeat, that this measure belatedly discharges in 
part an obligation that has been overdue for a long while. 

Now, as to the second objection, that of reducing the period 
of service from 90 days to 70 days, we have already fixed 
periods of service at less than that. In the case of the Mexican 
War yeterans the minimum period has been fixed at 60 days; 
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in the case of yeterans of the Indian wars the minimum period 
has been fixed at 30 days. Those precedents have been fixed in 
previous legislation. So that objection, it seems to me, is not 
sustainable. Furthermore, those who are pensioned by reason 
of the shorter period of service receive less compensation, which 
distinguishes them from those who served 90 days or more. 
The period is supported by precedents in pension legislation 
affecting veterans of other wars. 

Now, as to the third objection, we can never afford to say to 
those who volunteered in 1898, to those who contributed so 
magnificently to the establishment of our Nation among the 
powers of the earth, to those who helped to make our country a 
world power, that in order to be compensated for the services 
so gallantly rendered they must affirmatively show now that 
they are paupers, otherwise the door will be closed against 
them. They receive a mere pittance at most. 

Mr. President, we should follow a liberal policy in the matter 
of compensating veterans of all wars. That has been my view- 
point ever since becoming a Member of this body, and I intend 
to follow it. 

So, Mr. President, in order not to transgress upon the time 
desired by others, realizing that we shall vote within less than 
30 minutes, I conclude by saying that without apology or further 
explanation, and belieying that it accords a measure of justice 
on the part of the Government on the one hand and worthy 
veterans on the other, I shall vote unhesitatingly to enact the 
bill into law, despite the veto. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think it will be generally con- 
ceded by all that there should be legislation relative to pensions 
for the class of yeterans who are specified in this bill. 

I confess that the first objection to the bill appeals to me 
rather strongly. If the matter were here as a bill, and we 
were dealing with it as a matter of legislation, I should feel 
like restricting the clause with reference to vicious hubits very 
much more than it is restricted. This provision was not dis- 
cussed when the bill passed. I do not think the Government 
ought to establish the precedent of paying out of the Treasury 
for disabilities which result from vicious habits contracted 
after a war is over. I am perfectly willing to concede that 
while the war is on, and society is disrupted, and conditions 
prevail as they do, and practically everything connected with 
life is demoralized, a different rule might obtain; but I should 
want it limited to conditions arising during the period of the 
war. 

But, Mr, President, the first clause does not come to me so 
that I can deal with it except with reference to the veto as a 
whole; and I must say that I do not agree with the veto in the 
second and third reasons assigned therefor, I do not at all 
agree with the proposition that a man who has served his coun- 
try ought to be compelled to disclose that he is a pauper or that 
he is in indigent circumstances, unable to support himself, 
before receiving his pension. 

In the first place, I believe, as said by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and as he cited many instances, it would cost more to 
administer that kind of a law than it would cost under a law 
without it. That is to say, the cost to the Government would 
be greater where we are undertaking to limit it under such cir- 
cumstances than it would be without it. Besides, I do not like 
the principle; I do not think it is a correct principle; and I 
certainly should not be willing to support it by my vote. 

The other proposition, it seems to me, also ought not to be 
sustained in the matter of pension legislation. 

So the question arises, whatever may be one’s view with 
reference to the first assignment, whether we should perhaps 
kill the bill, prevent any legislation, or under the circumstances 
accept it as it is. . 

I am quite clear in my own mind that the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War have been less considered and more in- 
considerately treated than any other class of veterans in the 
history of the United States, and I do not want to be instru- 
mental in postponing legislation for their relief. I shall there- 
fore yote to override the veto, although I wanted to say this 
much in order that the principle which is embodied in the sub- 
ject of the first subdivision of the veto might not thereby receive 
my approval. There are very few veterans coming under this 
provision and I am not willing to do injustice to many, though 
the principle involved in this clause be an unsound principle. 
In other words, I shall not be bound in future legislation to 
regard this precedent. If this bill fails it seems probable there 
will be no legislation at this session. I shall under all the cir- 
cumstances vote for the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received many, many 
telegrams, perhaps from most of the posts in the United States, 
asking me to vote to override the President's veto. I answered 
all of them in one way; and I suppose it would be just as well 
for me to state to the Senate just what I said in that letter of 


explanation of the vote that I shall cast. I stated to all the 
posts and camps and individuals writing to me on this matter 
as follows: 


No one would like to see an increase of the pension of the Spanish 
War veterans and their widows more than I; but I can not bring 
myself to believe that it is right that a man who brings a disease upon 
himself through his own vicious habits ought to be paid by the Govern- 
ment for so doing. If that provision of the bill is eliminated, I will 
gladly support the measure. 


Mr. President, that is my position; and I do not think it is 
necessary to say anything more. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, there are a number of 
Senators who desire to address the Senate, and the time is very 
limited. I have asked the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
to yield to me for just a minute. 

The Senate of the State of Louisiana is now in session; and 
I have just received a telegram embodying a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by that body. I ask to have it read by the 
clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Baton Roux, LA., May 29, 1930. 


With- 


Senator E. S. BROUSSARD, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

The Senate of the State of Louisiana to-day ađopted unanimously a 
resolution by Mr. Gamble memorializing the Louisiana delegation in 
Congress to use every possible effort in the interest of the passage 
of Senate 476 in the interest of Spanish War veterans’ pension 
legislation. 

A. B. Boorn, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, if there were time left, I 
should like to say a few words; but under the circumstances I 
do not care to do it now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. © Mr. President, this motion to pass the bill 
notwithstanding the President's veto was made because I was 
of the opinion that the bill should be enacted in spite of the 
reasons which the President urges against it. 

In the first place, the committees of both Houses considered 
this legislation very carefully. They had before them all of 
the arguments which the President now presents. 

When the bill came up in the Senate on the Ist of April 
there was no objection by any Senator. No Senator pointed 
out that it should not be enacted because it contained a clause 
of 70 days’ service. No Senator then was so conscientious that 
he was unwilling to vote for the bill because of the vicious- 
habits clause. No Senator then felt impelled to require an 
affidavit of need in order to make the soldier eligible for a 
pension. The vote was unanimous, so far as the Record dis- 
closes. 

When the bill went to the House of Representatives, the 
Recorp on page 6659 on the Tth of April discloses that a motion 
to suspend the rules was made, and then the Speaker put this 
question: 


The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof (the vote being unanimous), the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 


In the House of Representatives when this bill came to a 
vote it was passed not merely by an informal vote, but the 
vote was absolutely unanimous. 

I submit to Senators, when they come to yote upon this 
question, consider not alone the reasons which the President 
urges, but consider the reasons which actuated them when 
they voted on this bill favorably a little over a month ago. 

Mr. President, the Spanish War pension legislation presents 
a situation peculiar unfo itself. No legislation providing pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish War was enacted until 1920. 
For 22 years after that struggle the veterans made no demand 
that special legislation should be enacted for their benefit; and 
when it was enacted, even under the last bill of 1926, I believe, 
what were the rates of pension? For total disability, $50 a 
month. That is the present law—$50 a month for total dis- 
ability of a Spanish-American War veteran; and yet when the 
World War came along we did not wait until the battles were 
over before we enacted compensation legislation which awarded 


a totally disabled soldier $100 a month. The Spanish War 


soldier was probably 20 years or 15 years older than the World 
War veteran, and yet to-day the World War veteran, if he is 
totally disabled, gets $100 a month, and the Spanish War vet- 
enw a family perhaps, totally disabled, draws $50 a 
mon 
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I do not believe in vicious habits, but I do believe in justice. 
I do believe in fair dealing. I do believe that the great Goy- 
ernment of the United States ought not to invoke the harsh 
rules that are sought to be invoked here as against this meas- 
ure in order to save a few dollars to the Treasury. 

Mr. President, when this bill was before the House the chair- 
man of the Pensions Committee told the House that the bill 
would be approved at the White House, though not in so many 
words. Here is what he said: 


This bill was the only bill which the committee was able to work out 
which could successfully travel the road from the Capitol to the White 
House, 


Implying that the chairman of the Pensions Committee knew 
whereof he spoke. 
I read from page 6652 of the Recorp for April 7: 


Mr. KNUTSON. Let me say right here that we have had considerable 
difficulty in being able to agree upon a Dill that would be generally satis- 
factory and yet that would be able to negotiate the entire journey from 
here down to the other end of the Avenue without running onto the 
rocks, 


Mr. President, this is not the bill as it was originally drafted, 
this is not the bill which the Spanish War veterans desire, but 
this is the bill which the Pension Committee of the House and 
the Pension Committee of the Senate have agreed could be 
passed and would receive approval. 

I shall not devote much time to discussing the requirement 
that there be proof of need. No veteran pension law ever 
enacted in the history of the United States required such a pro- 
vision except one—that relating to the Mexican War. Such a 
provision was included in a bill pensioning veterans of the 
Mexican War, and such a provision was contained in the act 
relating to the widows of Spanish-American and Civil War vet- 
erans some years ago. What was the history of that provision? 
The Pension Office itself asked Congress to repeal it because 
the Pension Office said that it was impossible of administration, 
or that its administration would cost the Government more 
money than the Government would save by requiring its 
execution. 

Why should we to-day penalize and discriminate against the 
Spanish War veterans? Why should we require a Spanish War 
veteran to make proof that he is a pauper when the Civil War 
veterans are not required to make that proof and the World 
War veterans are not required to make that proof? Some 
would single out the small handful, the remnant of the Spanish- 
American War and seek to impose that sort of a humiliating 
condition before they could draw any stipend from the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, there are few men, few veterans, few soldiers, 
who have independent means, who would ever apply for pen- 
sions. Therefore, so far as that practical consideration goes, 
the Government will not incur very heavy liabilities in that 
respect. 

As to the argument about 70 days’ service, it has already been 
demonstrated that as to the Mexican War in 1846 pensions were 
provided for men who served only 60 days. In the case of 
the Indian wars 30 days was all that was required. If a sol- 
dier is disabled as the result of a wound from a Spanish bul- 
let, he is just as disabled as if he were injured by an Indian 
bullet or a Mexican bullet. 

Furthermore, I submit that the shortness of the duration of 
the Spanish-American War was responsible for the short periods 
of service. The war was soon ended and the soldiers were dis- 
charged. A member of Roosevelt's Rough Riders told me yester- 
day that there were more than 200 men who had enlisted in the 
Rough Riders as recruits who were discharged before they had 
served 90 days. They were not discharged because they applied 
for discharge, but they were discharged for the convenience of 
the Government, because the war was over. Is it just and is it 
fair to penalize those men because they did not have 90 days’ 
service? 

In the case of the World War veteran no minimum limit of 
service is required. If a soldier enlisted on the 5th day of 
July and was disabled or injured on the 6th day of July, and 
he was discharged on the 7th day of July, he gets his compensa- 
tion. Yet we quibble in the case of the Spanish-American War 
veteran, and say that he must have served the entire 90 days 
before he is entitled to consideration. 

With reference to the matter of vicious habits, like other 
Senators, I do not desire to encourage vicious habits, but let me 
tell Senators this, that the Government of the United States 
sent out an army of boys. Do not forget that most wars are 
fought by boys. Consider the Civil War, the Mexican War, and 
other wars. The Government takes boys off to an Army camp, 


it removes them from the civilizing and refining influences of 
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home, it takes them away and segregates them in camps. In the 
Spanish-American War it carried the boys to tropical lands, to 
Cuba, yonder to the Philippines, amid exotic surroundings. It 
placed them in the paths of temptation. 

Mr. President, I submit that, after the lapse of 30 years, it 
would be ungrateful in the Republic to say to a veteran, “ Yes; 
you were in Cuba, you perhaps went up San Juan Hill with 
Roosevelt, you have a body that is all knotted and gnarled, 
apparently, with rheumatism; you may haye been over in the 
Philippines, in the swamps and in the fever-laden camps, but 
somewhere along the line you stepped aside from the narrow 
path which the purists prescribe, and therefore you are con- 
demned to damnation by a great Government.“ 

Mr. President, no such harsh rule ought ever to be invoked 
by a great Government. Christ told the woman who had 
sinned, “Go and sin no more.” But this sort of harsh and 
inflexible law, like the laws of Draco, which is now sought 
to be invoked, would condemn to misery, without the help of 
our Government, a boy who may, under the unusual stress of 
war, that always relaxes normal restraint, have violated the 
strict moral code. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator's very able speech I agree with. 
I wish further to make the point, assuming that the man’s 
disability has arisen through some misadventure on his part, 
his sufferings are just as poignant as if his disability had been 
incurred otherwise. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. : 
Mr. ASHURST. Moreover, society owes him a duty in som 
way to relieve his sufferings. What agency of society could 
be more eligible to care for him in his suffering than the Goy- 
ernment, in whose honorable service he incurred his disability? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the able Senator from Arizona for 
his contribution. 

Mr. President, only a few days ago the President of the 
United States affixed his signature to the retirement bill for 
the civil employees of the Government. I have no quarrel with 
that sort of legislation; but a large part of the annuities under 
the civil service retirement law come out of the Treasury of 
the United States. By that legislation are we rewarding men 
who fought on the battle field? No; we are awarding men and 
women who, during their adult lives, have had jobs in the 
Government service which they desired and sought. No draft 
law is necessary to get eivil-service employees. But this Gov- 
ernment says that when they reach a certain age they may go 
out of the service and receive retirement benefits, a large part 
of the payments coming out of the taxpayers’ pockets, 

Is there any requirement in the law that we shall get a moral 
microscope and go back and search through the lives of the civil 
employees to see whether or not they have ever violated any of 
the moral codes? I submit that there is not. 

Mr. President, I want to observe, in reference to what the 
Senator from Arizona has so well suggested, that in the case 
of veterans of the Spanish-American War, who are disabled, 
they can pursue no gainful occupation, they are not able to earn 
a livelihood, they can not fill any useful place in the economy 
of these times. They are disabled. Somebody has to support 
them. Either a wife and children must toil to support that 
sort of disabled husband and father, or the poor farm out 
yonder can take him, or the county goyernment or the city 
government or the Red Cross must support him. 

I submit that if that soldier fought for the Republic in his 
youth and strength, the Government of the United States, in bis 
old age and illness, owes a greater obligation to support him 
than either the county, the city, or charitable organizations of 
the land. 

I appeal to Senators in yoting on this question not to be 
guided by the purely mercenary arguments which have been ad- 
vanced in certain quarters. The whole bill would cost the 
Government only $12,000,000. How many of the cases would 
involve the question of vicious habits? Out of the 110,000,000 
people of this Republic, the Pension Office says that there would 
be only 850 of these poor unfortunates, these pathetic wrecks, 
only 850 of them, and their total pensions would amount to only 
$195,000 a year. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator will recall that just a few years 
ago, when the ery came up to us that there was distress in 
Russia, that people were starving there, this Government gave 
Russia $20,000,000, eight million more than we are now called on 
to pay to these needy and suffering soldiers of our own country. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The President objects to the reduction of 
the service period from 90 days to 70 days. The Senator will 
recall that the Spanish-American War was a yery short war. 
The soldiers were hastily gotten together in camps, many of 
which were insanitary, many of the soldiers were dischargéd on 
account of illness before very long, and for that reason the 
Government should not object to reducing the period to 70 days. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, supplementing what the Sen- 
ator from Alabama suggested a while ago, the Senator from 
Texas doubtless will recall that even during this session of Con- 
gress we have authorized an appropriation of $3,000,000 as a 
further measure of relief to the sufferers from the hurricane in 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. We appropriate money for every other pur- 
pose, and we appropriate it liberally; why not pursue the same 
liberal policy toward those who served the Government in its 
time of need? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, allow me to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama that not only did we appropriate $20,000,000 
for the relief of famine conditions in Russia, but 10 years after 
the World War legislation was pending here, and I think was 
finally enacted, to appropriate $10,000,000 for the purpose of 
feeding German women and children who were suffering as a 
result of the conditions which existed by reason of the invasion 
of the Ruhr. 

The soldiers who are disabled will be a public charge on 
some agency, and I submit that in their hour of distress these 
veterans, some of whose bodies are gnarled and knotted with 
rheumatism, who bear honorable discharges from the Army of 
their country, who responded to the call in 1898—I submit that 
in the hour of their want the Federal Government, the Govern- 
ment which they served, the Government of all States, the Fed- 
eral Union, the Federal Union under whose fiag they enlisted, 
and whose flag they carried through the swamps of Cuba and 
through the fustnesses of the Philippines, is the Government 
which ought not to count the cost of their care in their old age 
in gold, since they in their youth counted not even in blood 
their service to their country. Let not the Senate be the mouth- 
piece through which the Government shall declare to a veteran 
with crippled limbs or diseased body, Yes, you have an hon- 
orable record, you fought for the Republic when it needed you— 
you endured hardships, and were willing to risk your life for 
the flag, but you were indiscreet—you violated the moral law— 
and there is no pardon, True, your misfortune has brought its 
own punishment in suffering and shame—in disease and misery, 
but the United States will pay not a cent to relieve you, though 
sickened and in want.” I shall not vote to make that senti- 
ment the judgment of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 3 o'clock having 
arrived, the unanimous-consent agreement becomes effective 
and the question is, Shall the bill pass, the objections of the 
President of the United States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Virginia 
will state the point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON. I make the point of order against the 
motion to recommit made by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BincHAM] as being contrary to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, which provides that at 3 o’clock we shall vote, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That question is unimpor- 
tant inasmuch as the hour of 3 o'clock has arrived and the 
unanimous-consent agreement now covers the action of the 
Senate. The hour of 3 o'clock having arrived, the question is, 
Shall the bill pass, the objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, is it in order for me to ask 
that certain letters and telegrams with reference to this matter 
be printed in the Recor at this point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that that 
may be done, and it is so ordered. 

The letters and telegrams are as follows: 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C., June 2, 1950. 


Hon. F. M. Simmons: 
We urge your support of legislation favorable to Spanish War 
veterans. 
Dli T. Goldston, Commander; Leighton Brown, Adjutant: R. C. 
Propst; H. W. Russell; Jim Richardson; John Bostian ; 
Ed Lall; Andy Earnhardt; W. M. F. Brown; J. D. Cordell; 
J. A. Whittington; Quint E. Smith. 


1930 


ORLANDO, FLA., June 2, 1939, 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Senate pension bill 476 was vetoed by the President and will be 
resubmitted. We believe that it is time for the Government to show 
full appreciation for those volunteers of ninety-eight and who formed 
the nucleus of the great army of the World War; it is timely also due 
to the fact that the Government now has excluded from employment all 
persons who are of this age. This policy is also adopted by corpora- 
tions and individuals. May I earnestly request that you support this 
bill for passage over the President’s veto, recalling with pleasure our 
many North Carolina campaigns, formerly of Winston-Salem. 

7 M. D. BAILY, 

Commander Charles P. Loreil Camp, United Spanish War Veterans. 

GASTONIA, N. C., June 2, 1930. 
Hon. F. M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate: 
_ Seventy members of local Spanish-American War Veterans’ camp re- 
spectfully urge that you support the Knutson bill as originally passed 
by House and Senate. 
W. B. Ropper, Camp Adjutant. 
Canton, N. C., May 31, 1930. 
Senator F. M. SIMMONS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Assist In passing Spanish-American War pension bill over President's 
veto. 

J. M. CURTIS. 


RoosevELT Camp No. 9, 
DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA, 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 2, 1939. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD MCL. SIMMONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR SIMMONS: The action of the President in vetoing bill 
S. 476, and the remarks he was pleased to make concering the “ char- 
itable" aspect of the pension system has created widespread comment. 

These men who went out were volunteers from different walks of 
life, totally unprepared for the change of climatic conditions in a 
tropical country. And there is no doubt that the results have been 
felt throughout their whole life. The business men of the country have 
found the pension system one of the greatest aids in keeping money 
in circulation, and every business man is in favor of the system. 

Your pension committees in both houses have given the vicious 
habits " clause special study, and their conclusions are that that clause 
in the other acts was an injustice and therefore was left out in this 
bill; comparatively few claimants under this clause are now living. 

Volunteer regiments,. such as the Rough Riders, were mustered out 
too soon for a part of those men to have in quite 90 days“ service 
in 1898; therefore we are sure that there are no great number of 
men who would come in under the 70-day clause, although some par- 
ticipated in four major engagements. 

The cost of the war was $1,200,000.000, including the $20,000,000 
paid to Spain for her title to the Philippine Islands. As a result of 
the war, property valued at about $8,000,000,000 was returned to the 
United States Government. 

Further, a precedent has been set in the pensioning of the Indian 
War men, who only have a requirement of 30 days to be entitled to a 
pension. 

The need is paramount, with disability requirement for those who 
are growing older and more feeble, and the passing of this bill through 
both houses of Congress shows that the Members of the Senate and 
the House recognize the justice of this measure. We feel that they 
were riglit, that their judgment was good, and we hope that they will 
not reverse themselyes but pass the bill over the veto. 

We are sure that every veteran will eppreciate your efforts in over- 
riding the President's action. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT McCoy, Commander. 


UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1939. 
Hon. FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The President has returned the Spanish War 
pension bill 8. 476 without his approval. The terms of this bill were 
previously incorporated in a bill prepared by the Pension Committee of 
the House and there introduced as a substitute for the House bill 2562 
which was the original Spanish War bill. The substitute bill became 
House bill 10466 and its provisions were in turn substituted for and 
became the provisions of S. 476, and as such passed the House. The 
Senate thereafter concurred. The benefits which this bill confer and 
about one-fourth of those carried by the original bill sponsored by 
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the United Spanish War vetcrans. The terms of this substitute measure 
were not satisfactory, but it was accepted because of the statement 
that a bill with more favorable terms would not pass and receive ap- 
proval and upon the further assurance that such bill would receive 
not only legislative but Executive sanction. The merits of the measure 
are best evidenced by the fact that after careful consideration it unani- 
mously passed the House and Senate, not one negative vote being regis- 
tered against it. It is now disapproved and rejected by the President, 
the veto being based upon three grounds. 

The first reason assigned for disapproval is based upon the fact that 
it does not specifically exclude disability resulting from so-called “ vicious 
habits." There is nothing new in this legislation. Pension bills en- 
acted during both the Wilson and Coolidge administrations in behalf 
of Civil War veterans omitted entirely any reference to“ vicious habits" 
just as does the bill now under consideration, The Burenu of Pen- 
sions estimates the number of pensioners who would be added to the 
rolls by reason of the omission of the exception referred to would be 
less than 500. x 

The second objection stated by the President is that the bill lowers 
the minimum service period from 90 to 70 days, and this fact is referred 
to as a new and unprecedented policy. This statement is inaccurate. 
Bills granting service pension to the veterans of the War of 1812 and 
Mexican War required only 60 days service; Indian wars only 30 days 
service. We direct attention to the fact that this provision was placed 
in the substitute measure prepared by the House Pensions Committee. 
Many who served in the Spanish-American War for a period less than 
90 days are now receiving pensions through special bills. The very evi- 
dent and commendable purpose of the House Pensions Committee was to 
avoid discrimination by extending the benefits of this legislation to all 
those who had served less than 90 days, but at about half the rate 
which has heretofore been awarded those with 90 days or more of serv- 
ice. It is impossible to state with any assurance of accuracy the 
number who will recelve this small pension under the terms of the bill. 

The third reason assigned for the veto is based upon the demand 
that there shall now be a requirement of proof of poverty, if not of 
pauperism, before a yeteran of the Spanish-American War may receive a 
pension. That would itself be a new basis for veterans pensions. Never 
has any legislation in behalf of veterans contained any such require- 
ment. Some years ago such a provision was inserted in legislation for 
Civil War and Spanish War widows, but after a short time because of 
the difficulty and expense of administration that clause was entirely 
eliminated. The question of a requirement of proof of “ absolute need ” 
was raised at the hearing before the House Pensions Committee. The 
late Colonel Church, Commissioner of Pensions, participated in that 
hearing and very emphatically stated to the committee that the admin- 
istration of any such provision would be practically impossible, It is 
now declared that at least so far as Spanish War veterans are con- 
cerned it is essential that proof be presented that he is not only a 
patriot but also a pauper before his application for pension will be 
received and considered. The proposed pauper clause could not in jus- 
tice and fairness be applied merely to the Spanish War yeterans. If it 
is to be applied at all it will, of course, be applied to all veterans, and 
if that new and unprecedented policy is to be adopted it means that 
hereafter there is to be no compensation to any soldier for physical dis- 
abilities unless and until he proves to the satisfaction of the Pension 
Bureau that he qualifies as a pauper. 

There is no foundation in fact for the statement that this bill 
establishes a new basis for pensions. The terms of the bill are simple, 
plain, and easily understood, It grants an increase of $5 per month 
to the veteran who is one-half disabled; an increase of $10 per month 
to the veteran who is three-fourths disabled; and an increase of $10 per 
month to the veteran who is totally disabled. Those who seryed 70 
days and less than 90 days are, under its terms, entitled to from $12 to 
$30 per month proportionate to the degree of disability. 

Let no one be deceived by the statement carried in the newspapers 
that a new bill is to be prepared and introduced that will meet the 
approval of the President. The veto message definitely and imperatively 
demands that any such bill must contain a pauper clause. Spanish War 
veterans resent any suggestion that their patriotic services be besmirched 
by any requirement of proof of pauperism. 

We respectfully but earnestly request all friends of the Spanish War 
veterans to ald in passing S. 476 over the President's veto. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epwarp W. MATTHIAS, 
Chairman National Legislative Committee, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
bill pass, the objections of the President of the United States 
to the contrary notwithstanding? The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN (when Mr. Black's name was called). My col- 
league the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate. He has a general pair with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Arren]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Bnock's name was called). The 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “yea.” He and the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], who would also vote 
“vena” if present, are paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo]. I am informed that if present 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ren] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. NORRIS (when Mr. Brook HART'S name was called). The 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is unavoidably 
absent. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when Mr. FrercHer’s name was called). 
I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 
[Mr. FLETCHER] on account of illness. He has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD]. 
I do not know how my colleague would vote if present. 

Mr. BLEASE (when Mr. Smirn’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrn!] is absent on 
account of illness. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 
He is paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when Mr. Watcorr’s name was called). 
My colleague the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WAL- 
corr] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. If 
present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Saar). 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Conyecticut [Mr. Warcorr] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] is paired on this vote with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr] and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SCHALL]. If the junior Senator from Illinois were 
present, he would vote “nay,” and if the other two Senators 
were present they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Roprnson] and the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way] are necessarily absent. If present, they would vote 
“yea.” The pair of the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson] on this vote has been announced. 

The junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has a 
general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
KEYES]. 

The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna] is necessarily 
detained by illness. I am not informed how he would vote 
if present. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 61, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—61 

Ashurst rge Metcalf Steiwer 
Barkley Glass Norris Stephens 
Blaine Harris ye Swanson 
Blease Harrison Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Hawes Overman Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hayden Patterson Trammell 
Broussard Heflin ne Tydings 

pper Howell Pittman Vandenberg 
Connally Johnson Ransdell Wagner 
Copeland ones Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Kendrick Robsion, Ky. Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting La Follette Shep Waterman 
Dale MeCulloch Shipstead Wheeler 
Deneen McKellar Shortridge 
Dill MeMaster Simmons 
Frazier McNary Steck 

NAYS—18 

Baird Goldsborough Kean Sullivan 
Bingham Gould Moses Townsend 

ess Hale Norbeck Watson 
Gillett Hastings Phipps é 

oft Hebert Smoot 

NOT VOTING—17 

Alien Fletcher Keyes Smith 
Black Glenn Kin Walcott 
Brock Greene R 
Brookhart Grund, Robinson, Ark. 
Cara way Hati Schall 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this question the yeas 
are 61 and the nays 18. Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting having voted in the affirmative, the bill is passed, the ob- 
jections of the President of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after 
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full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 7, 9, and 11, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out of 
the Senate engrossed amendment the following items: 

(Page 4.) “The name of Martin Padgett, late of Capt. 
Hardee’s company, Florida Mounted Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving.” 

(Page 4.) “The name of Etta K. Martin, widow of George 
P. Martin, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New Hamp- 
shire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month.” 

(Page 5.) “The name of Gus W. Peterson, late of Wagon 
Company 26, Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving.” 

(Page 11.) “The name of Josephine Nogle, widow of John A, 
Nogle, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, and $30 per month when it is shown that she has attained 
the age of 60 years.” 

(Page 12.) “The name of Robert Vaughn, late of the Sixty- 
ninth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving.” 

(Page 16.) “The name of Kate Merritt Ramsay, widow of 
Martin McMahon Ramsay, late paymaster, United States Navy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving.” 

In lieu of the language proposed in the Senate engrossed 
amendment insert the following: 

(Page 3.) “The name of Victor Culberson, late of Captain 
Fleming's company, New Mexico Volunteers, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 8.) “The name of Charles Watlington, alias Oscar D. 
Watlington, late of Captain Jesse Thompson’s Company K, First 
New Mexico Cayalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month.” 

(Page 4.) “The name of Emma Knight, dependent mother of 
Ernest M, Knight, late of the United States Navy, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of 812 per month.” 

(Page 4.) “The name of Henry R. Ruther, late of the United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month.” 

(Page 5.) „The name of John A. Burke, late of Company A, 
Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month,” 

(Page 6.) “The name of Thomas Woods, late of the Medical 
Department, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 6.) “The name of James H. Fisher, late of Capt. 
A. C. Smith’s company, Oregon Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month.” 

(Page 6.) “The name of Carl O. Jinks, late of the Sixty- 
eighth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $6 per month.” 

(Page 7.) “The name of David N. Henderson, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month.” 

(Page 7.) “The name of Stephannie S. Murphy, widow of 
Theodore Rodes Murphy, late second lieutenant, United States 
Coast Artillery Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month and $2 per month additional for each minor child 
until 16 years of age. 

(Page 9.) “The name of Andrew J. Dorak, late of Company 
D, Tenth United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

(Page 9.) “The name of Jesse D. Walker, late of Capt. John 
A. Fairchild’s company, California Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

(Page 9.) “The name of Julius A. Fuhrman, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month. 

(Page 10.) “The name of George W. Faweett, sr., late of 
Capt. Willis Coplans’s Company A, Utah Volunteers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

(Page 10.) “The name of Jack Miller, assigned to detach- 
ment of Nez Perce Indian scouts, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. : 
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(Page 11.) The name of Cad W. Savage, late of the United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

(Page 12.) “The name of Frank Brown, late of Company D, 
Third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, National Guards, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he 
is now receiving. 

(Page 13.) “The name of James Henry McCoy, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Idaho Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month. 

(Page 13.) “The name of Cynthia A. Smith, widow of George 
W. Smith, late of Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Volun- 
teer Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

(Page 13.) “The name of Harry B. Arnold, late of the Ban- 
nock Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

(Page 13.) “The name of Commodore Howell, late of Capt. 
Franklin McCarrie’s Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Vol- 
unteeer Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month, 

(Page 13.) “The name of Robert N. McClure, late of Capt. 
Henry H. Spaulding anad Capt. John Knifong's company, Wash- 
ington Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

(Page 14.) “The name of Emma Jarvis McClean, widow of 
Walter McClean, late rear admiral, United States Navy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

(Page 14.) The name of Nellie L. Fickett, widow of Fred 
W. Fickett, late of the Signal Corps, United States Army, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

(Page 14.) “The name of John Pleas Rader, late of the mili- 
tary organization, Yakima, Wash., and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $6 per month. 

(Page 16.) “The name of George P. Hamilton, late of Com- 
pany B, First Cavalry, Iowa National Guards, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 

PETER NORBECK, 

B. K. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


HAROLD KNUTSON, 
W. F. KOPP, 
Joun C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9592) to amend sec. 407 of 
the merchant marine act, 1928. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. MOKELLAR]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to modify my amend- 
ment. I send to the desk the amendment as modified and ask 
that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the 
amendment as modified will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. McKetrar’s amendment, as modified, was ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


On page 4, line 5, after the word “thereby,” insert the following: 
Provided, That the Postmaster General shall not enter into any contract 
with any person, firm, corporation, or association which is, directly or 
indirectly, through any subsidiary, associated or affiliated person, firm, 
corporation, or association, or as a holding company or through stock 
ownership or otherwise, operating, or controlling the operation of, any 
foreign-flag ships in competition with any American-flag ships: Pro- 
vided further, however, That any American company prohibited from 
obtaining a contract under this paragraph may petition the United 
States Shipping Board showing,that such company is wholly American 
officered, owned, and controlled in times of both peace and war, not- 
withstanding its affiliations and stock ownership, and that it is not 
operating any foreign ship in competition with any American ship, 
then said board after thoroughly examining into the facts and by 
passing unanimously a resolution stating its findings, such resolution 
to be signed by each member of the board, may recommend a contract, 
which the Postmaster General, in his discretion, may award of such 
petitioning company. If the Postmaster General hereafter enters into 


any contract under this title for carrying mail and the holder of a 
contract thereafter violates the terms of this proviso, said contract 
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shall thereupon become null and yoid. The Postmaster General shall 
submit to the Shipping Board the question of the eligibility of each 
applicant for a mail contract under the terms of this proviso; and, if 
after the award of such a contract, any question arises as to whether 
the holder of such a contract is violating the terms of this proviso, the 
Postmaster General shall likewise submit such question to the Shipping 
Board. The Shipping Board shall determine and certify to the Post- 
master General its findings with respect thereto. Such findings and 
certification by the Shipping Board shall be conclusive upon all parties. 

He shall include in such contracts such requirements and conditions 
as in his best judgment will insure the full and efficient performance 
thereof and the protection of the interests of the Government. Per- 
formance under any such contract shall begin not more than three years 
after the contract is let, and the term of the contract shall not exceed 
10 years. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent for the reconsideration of the vote by which the bill 
(S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a board of 
visitors to inspect and report upon the government and condi- 
tions in the Philippine Islands was passed. I ask the attention 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGaHAu]. It is a bill, 
as the title indicates, providing for the appointment of a board 
of visitors to the Philippines. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent for the reconsideration of the vote 
whereby Senate bill 168 was passed. 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill was reached in its order on the 
calendar and there was no objection to its consideration and 
it passed. It was introduced by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BINGHAM]. 

A few days ago there was a vote taken upon the bill; that is, 
the vote was taken upon a motion to proceed to its considera- 
tion, and the vote was 50 nays against 25 yeas. When the 
bill was reached on the calendar to-day, not being a member 
of the committee, but being present in the Senate, I thought 
that there had been some reconciliation of the differences 
between certain members of the committee and therefore did 
not object to its consideration. I have learned since that the 
bill was passed in the absence of some members of the com- 
mittee who do wish to make their objections. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered and that it be restored to the calendar. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut will have no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I haye no objection. I did 
not know the bill was going to pass to-day. A vote was taken, as 
the Senator has said, on the motion to proceed to its considera- 
tion, and that motion was defeated. The bill was then amended 
by striking out the biennial feature and I understood was agree- 
able to Senators on both sides of the aisle who are anxious to 
make a study of the situation in the Philippines this summer. 
However, I have no objection to the Senator’s request. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. I have no objection to 
the bill, but I thought the request ought to be made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the vote 
whereby the bill was passed will be reconsidered and it will be 
restored to the calendar in its proper place, 

NOMINATIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, out of order, as in open executive 
session, I report two nominations from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and ask unanimous consent for their immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
nominations will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. From the Committee on Naval Affairs, the 
nomination of Midshipman Robert E. Hill to be second lieuten- 
ant in the Marine Corps from the 5th day of June, 1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the nomination? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have repeatedly objected to this 
being done. 

Mr. HALE. I will say to the Senator that these are two mid- 
shipmen who graduate on June 5. 

Mr. DILL. Let their nominations be brought up at the end 
of the session. I object. 

Mr. HALE. They have to be confirmed to-day. 

Mr. DILL. They can be confirmed at the end of the session. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Maine that, in view of the objection of the Senator from Wash- 
ington, I intend to ask for an executive session late in the 
afternoon. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want the Senator from Maine to mis- 
understand me; but this is something that ought not to be done. 
Senators expect these nominations to be taken up at the end of 
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a daily session. I do not think Senators ought to come in at 
any hour of the day and put through a nomination without any 
consideration of the matter by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the conference report on H. R. 2667, the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if some one is going to speak on the matter this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT, I suppose so. I hope so. I would like to pro- 
ceed with it just as quickly as we can. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is merely a motion to take it up? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion proposed by the Senator from Utah to proceed to 
the consideration of the conference report on the tariff bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

My. DILL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Utah 
why we can not have a vote on the conference report without 
further debate? I call attention to the fact that we have been 
discussing the tariff bill here for more than a year; every Sena- 
tor on the floor knows how he is going to vote; no votes will be 
changed. If there are enough votes to pass the bill, we owe 
it to the country to pass the bill promptly and stop the business 
uncertainty resulting from not knowing what will be done. If 
there are not enough votes to pass the bill, then we ought to 
defeat it and quit wasting any more time. I hope we may vote 
on the report, because it was discussed the other day at length 
by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. Every Member of the 
Senate knows what the report is; every Senator knows how he 
is going to vote. So I hope we may vote on it without any 
discussion. : 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire how the 
Senator knows there will be no changes? There have been 


changes. 
Mr. DILL. I do not think there will be any changes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah will probably 
agree with the Senator from Washington in his desire for an 
immediate vote upon the conference report, but there are some 
of us here who want to discuss it and at least to state what it 
contains. There has been only a brief discussion as to the 
fiexibility provisions of the conference report; there has been 
no discussion as to how the tariff rates have been jacked up, 
and how the Senate conferees surrendered to the House con- 
ferees. Some of us, at least, propose to let the country know, 
after very frank and full discussion, what is in the report. 
When that shall have been done, so far as I am concerned, I 
shall have no objection to a vote being taken; but we are not 
ready at this particular time to haye a vote upon the conference 
report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hardly supposed the Senator would be ready, 
Mr. President. 
` Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, under the auspices of the 
Republican National Committee there was issued on yesterday 
to the morning newspapers a statement quoting certain Repub- 
lican leaders with reference to the flexible provisions of the 
conference report on the tariff bill, which removes any doubt 
that the President might veto the bill. I want to congratulate 
the Republican National Committee for giving the sanction of 
its party to the statement that the conference report contains in- 
equities. Of course, many of us have known that there were 
inequities in the tariff bill and in the conference report, but 
this is the first time that the Republican organization of the 
country, acting through its publicity head, has told the country 
that there are inequities in it. This is the statement: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, BARR BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., May 31, 1930. 
* 
(Future release) 
The following statements regarding the flexible provision of the tariff 
bill are for publication in morning papers of Monday, June 2, 1930. 


I suppose some of the newspapers of the country carried the 
statements, The release of the Republican National Committee 
starts out by saying: 


Republican Jeaders of the Senate and House to-day hailed the new 
flexible provision of the pending tariff bill as one which they hope will 
remove tariff making from politics for a number of years. 
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Of course, the Republican organization hopes very much that 
the new flexible provision will remove politics from tariff mak- 
ing for a number of years; and after the November elections 
those who support the conference report on the tariff bill will 
be able to say in stronger language than that that they hope 
tariff making will not come up again soon. Continuing, the 
release contains this significant language: 


Make possible a correction of inequities in the pending bill. 


I suppose that the word “inequities” is a mistake—that it 
was not used “intentionally.” It is something like the state- 
ment issued by the Tariff Commission only a few days ago that 
agriculture will be benefited by the pending tariff bill. That 
statement was issued under the direction, no doubt, of Mr. 
Brossard, the, chairman of the commission; but the other day 
the Senator from Utah, getting his information, no doubt, from 
the chairman of the Tariff Commission, said that there was one 
word omitted from that remarkable document. The Senator 
from Utah said, referring to that mistake of the Tariff Com- 
mission, that it should read “agricultural commodities,” It 
would have been impossible for agricultural commodities “ to 
have been meant or the statement would have read “ agricul- 
tural commodities,” whereas in it the word “ agriculture” was 
used. What the commission intended, no doubt, if they were 
basing the statement upon the facts, was to say that “ agricul- 
ae not be benefited by the enactment of the pending tariff 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator want to correct the 
remarks he made the other day in that respect? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no correction to make of that kind, but 
I want to correct the Senator. The Senator said that the chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission gave me the information. I wish 
to say to the Senator that is not so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I withdraw that statement, but the 
Senator got his information from the Tariff Commission in 
some way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated where I got it the other day. 

Mr. HARRISON. So I presume that the same mistake is 
made by the Republican publicity bureau in the use of the word 
“ inequities ” in this remarkable statement coming tardily after 
some 14 months of discussion here following the passage of the 
bill through the House in a much worse form than as it passed 
the Senate and worse than it is now as embodied in the con- 
ference report. The Republican National Committee through 
all these 14 months has not seen fit to call the attention of the 
country to the fact that there were any “inequities” in it. 
They waited this long to find the “inequities.” The mistake 
that the Republican National Committee made was in using the 
word “inequities”; it must be a misprint; perhaps it should 
be “iniquities” instead of “inequities.” I am wondering how 
the chairman of the Finance Committee feels toward the pub- 
licity bureau of his own party when it gives to the country this 
release calling the attention of the country to the“ inequities ” 
of his tariff bill. And I want to ask right here why the Repub- 
lican leadership in Congress does not try to straighten out these 
“inequities” now instead of waiting for the operation of the 
flexible provision. 

I presume, Mr. President, if they had known of these “ inequi- 
ties” that they would have told the Senator from Utah or the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House. I 
presume that the members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee are still on speaking terms with the Senator from Utah, 
and Mr. Claudius Huston is still chairman, I believe, of the 
Republican National Committee. I have not read in the news- 
papers as yet that he has been unhorsed. There has been a 
good deal of talk about removing him, but I do not think that 
the Republican National Committee as yet has been called 
together or that any action has been taken. So I presume that 
he is on such friendly terms with the Senator from Utah that 
he could, at least, have approached him sooner than the 31st 
day of May and called his attention to the “inequities” in the 
pending tariff bill. So, Mr. President, the country is now to be 
advised under the official sanction,and seal of the Republican 
National Committee that the pending tariff bill contains many 
“ inequities.” 

The leader who at the moment presides over this body 
[Mr. Fess in the chair], the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, Mr. Hawtey, the leader of the Repub- 
lican majority of the House, Mr. Trzson, and the head of the 
agricultural group—I will not say the head of that group in 
this body, but at least one who pretends to be a friend of agri- 
culture—the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], have all 
issued statements which have been made publie through the 
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Republican National Committee. Evidently the Republican 
National Committee thought it would take four such state- 
ments to make a good news story, and so the statements have 
been all bundled together and thrown out in one dish of hash 
to the newspapers of the country. As to the “inequities” 
which the national committee says are in the conference report 
bill, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who now does me the 
honor to look at me and preside over this body, says this: 


The more one studies the flexible provisions in the tariff the more 
one comprehends that at last there is a realization of the hope of 
every thinker on this subject that we have an expeditious, prompt, 
scientific, and responsible method for revision of any injustices that 
may occur in the tariff. 


If the Democrats and the progressive Republicans in the 
great fight for revision of the flexible provision of the law as 
it is now upon the statute books have done nothing else they 
have, at least, convinced the Senator from Ohio that their step 
was in the right direction and they have accomplished some- 
thing. The Senator from Ohio makes an argument in this state- 
ment to the press, issued under the auspices of the Republican 
National Committee, in behalf of what we have contended for 
on the floor of the Senate in defense of the flexible provision 
as originally adopted by the Senate. Of course, the Senator 
would have some individuals and corporations believe that they 
are going to obtain great relief by this monstrosity, by the 
“ inequities,” I may say, that are in the conference report, but 
they probably will not get much relief, although they may get 
some, because there is not a marked difference between it and 
the present law. 

The Senator says now we are going to get an expeditious 
handling of the tariff question. That is the very thing which 
the Senator from Utah and his Republican colleagues in con- 
ference kept us from obtaining. 

We had written into the conference report the provision con- 
tained in the Senate flexible provision, that changes in tariff 
rates, after investigation by the Tariff Commission and a report 
to Congress or a report to the President, must be acted upon in 
60 days. That was the provision which was contained in the 
first conference report; but the Senator from Utah, evidently 
with the sanction and approval of the Senator from Ohio, and 
evidently, as I pointed out on last Thursday, with the approval 
of the President of the United States, has had that changed. 
They did not want the 60-day limitation, and so to-day, instead 
of accomplishing what the Senator from Ohio says can be ac- 
complished under this provision, it has been rendered impos- 
sible. There is no hope held out for such expedition, because, 
instead of acting with facility and promptitude, final action 
ean not now be taken, because there is no limitation of time 
within which the President must act. He may take the full 
term of his tenure of office, and his successor may take the full 
term of his tenure of office, and disregard absolutely the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, pigeonhole the report of 
the commission, and so prevent any action taken upon it. We 
tried to help that situation, we tried to cure it, we tried to put 
a provision in the law that would compel the President to take 
action within 60 days. The reason why such a provision will 
not be in the law is that the Republican organization, in confer- 
ence, no doubt, with the President, as I have said, aban- 
doned it. 

Some of the other great leaders of the Republican Party also 
referred to the question. Ah, the Senator from Ohio further 
says in his statement 


That responsibility will be turned over to a reappointed and a better- 
paid Tariff Commission. 


A better-paid Tariff Commission! Tes. The members of the 
commission are going to get more money, although we are not 
going to give them any broader power. Of course, their recom- 
mendations must be accepted by the President in whole or must 
be vetoed, but that is about all the original power conferred 
upon the Tariff Commission. However, the Senator from Ohio, 
who now presides over the Senate, says it is going to be a better- 
paid commission, and that is one of the reasons why the Ameri- 
can people should have more confidence in it. Yes; we increase 
the salary of the members of the Tariff Commission. In this 
report it is made $11,000, I believe. 

We had quite a fight about it. After the report went back 
the last time, and it was $11,000, and the conferees struck out 
the proposition about the President having to alternate between 
the Democrats and the Republicans every year, appointing a 
chairman from the Republican ranks one year and the next 
year appointing a chairman from the Democratic ranks, as soon 
as they wiped that out and destroyed the bipartisan character 
that we had written into the provision, then what happened 
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with respect to salaries? Ah! The chairman of the House 
conferees, Mr. HAwLEY, said: “Now, gentlemen, let us make 
the salary $12,000 a year. Let us not stop at $11,000. These 
gentlemen are important individuals. They have a big responsi- 
bility on them. Let us make their salary $12,000.” 

Mr. Treapway, from Massachusetts, from whose State comes 
Mr. Marvin, who is going to be chairman, probably, at some 
time and around whom throughout the investigation by the 
select committee it was shown that he was unfit to be on the 
Tariff Commission—Mr. TreapwAy made a most eloquent, not 
persuasive but eloquent, speech in behalf of giving these gentle- 
ment $12,000 a year. 

The chairman of the Senate conferees, the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor] has always been a great economist except on tariff 
matters. He goes wild on those matters; but ordinarily, in 
finances, he is for economy. He has fought increasing the pay 
of the employees here in the Government service, and so on. 
His voice has been lifted a lot of times in yoting down great 
expenditures that would drain the Treasury of the United 
States; but Mr. Brossard, the chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, comes from Utah. He is a fellow who received his appoint- 
ment because of the indorsement of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. They are Bobby Shealeys; and so the Senator from 
Utah for the first time waxed eloquent, and he urged and 
thought that $12,000 would be a very commensurate salary for 
these people. But finally these gentlemen did not win out on 
the $12,000 salary; so the poor fellows up there will have to 
work for this measly little increase to $11,000 a year. That, 
however, is the reason why the present Presiding Officer, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], says that the American people 
are going to have more confidence in the Tariff Commission— 
because they are going to be better paid for their services in the 
future. 

The Senator from Ohio goes further. He says: 


The responsibility will be turned over to a reappointed and better- 
paid Tariff Commission, which is given the basis on which it can make 
determinations of the cost of production at home and abroad with 
promptness and facility. 


Whatever instructions were written into this tariff report 
touching the investigations by the Tariff Commission, and pre- 
scribing what they shall take into consideration in equalizing 
the difference in cost of production here and abroad, were writ- 
ten at the insistence of the progressive Republicans and the 
Democratic organization in this body, and, I may say, were 
insisted upon by my Democratic colleagues in the House on the 
conference committee and my colleague, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Smemons] and myself. 2 

The conferees struck out many of the things that ought to 
have been in this report. We wrote into it that the Tariff Com- 
mission had to investigate the efficiency and economic operation 
and location of the domestic industry under consideration. But 
no; when we reached that item in the tariff bill with a view to 
putting it into the conference report, they said we must not tell 
the commission that they ought to take into consideration, in 
equalizing the difference in cost of production here and abroad, 
the efficiency or inefficiency of any plant in this country and 
that abroad. In other words, we have now given them license 
to take the most inefficient plant in America and upon that 
basis equalize the difference in cost of production of some article 
made abroad and in this country—something that no Senator 
here believes is fair or just, and the American people when 
they understand it will not commend it or indorse it; because 
if we are going to base the tariff on the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad we certainly ought to take the 
efficiently managed plants in this country as the basis upon 
which to work. That was the expression of the Senate; that 
was written into the bill; and yet the Republican conferees 
would not stand for that at all. 

We laid down four or five other rules specifying to the com- 
mission what they ought to take into consideration—proposi- 
tions that had caused great division in the commission's actions 
in the past—and yet they were all eliminated. Nevertheless, 
my friend the Senator from Ohio gives the country the im- 

on that we fixed a rule there. We fixed no rule there 
except that we said that they must investigate the cost of 
production here and the cost of production abroad, and report 
their findings and recommendation to the President of the 
United States, 

That is all I desire to say at this time, except in closing I 
want to congratulate the publicity department of the Republi- 
can National Committee upon waking up at this late day, 
nearly 14 months after the bill passed the House, and confessing 
to the American people that there are inequities in the pending 
tariff report. : b 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I should like 
to inquire what is the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Which conference report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The second. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
join in approval of what the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
DuL] has just stated, and to urge reasonable haste in the dis- 
position of this conference report. 

I have reason to believe that the business of this country is 
in a yery serious and critical condition, From all sides appeals 
are coming to me urging no further delay in the disposition of 
this nreasure. Even those who are opposed to this tariff bill 
want it out of the way. They want the atmosphere cleared up 
so that the business men of this country can begin to plan for 
the future. 

There is a good deal of unrest growing out of the uncertainty 
as to whether or not this bill is going to be passed. Business 
is held up. Citizens engaged in business do not know whether 
the provisions of this bill increasing the duties upon many raw 
materials are going to add to their cost of production or not. 
Manufacturers have stopped buying raw materials and retailers 
are not purchasing goods till the prices are finally adjusted if 
this tariff bill is enacted. There is a spirit of uncertainty, of 
which we ought to take cognizance, and earnestly try to dis- 
pose of the bill as early as reasonably possible. 

I am deeply impressed with the appeals that have come to me 
from people who are against this bill to get it out of the way, 
to settle it, by enacting it or by defeating it. The unemploy- 
ment conditions in the country, the lack of business prosperity 
from other causes than the tariff, are bad enough without 
adding to the present handicaps of business by prolonging the 
uncertainty in regard to the disposition of this inportant meas- 
ure, which affects to some degree the economic status of every 
producer in the Nation. 

I ask my colleagues here please to hasten action. After a few 
speeches by the men who have sat in conference, explaining the 
many changes that haye taken place in the bill, we ought to 
be in a position to vote. I can not see any reason for going 
over again the long-drawn-out controversies and disputes that 
are involved in this measure. As the Senator from Washington 
stated, nearly every man on this floor knows now what he is 
going to do. If he does not know, he ought not to be here. 

Mr. President, in order to bring this matter to a head—and 
I do not like to do it in the absence of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stumons]; I will not do it in his absence. I 
was urged to ask a unanimous-consent agreement to fix a time 
to yote, but I do not think I should do so until the Senator 
front Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is also present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will not, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As a member of the minority 
party, I do not think I ought to take that matter out of the 
leadership and coutrol of the two members of my party who are 
members of the conference committee. We owe something to 
them. They have worked hard, long, and faithfully. But com- 
ing from a different section of the country than the Senator 
front Washington, coming from a different section of the country 
than my colleagues from the South, just having been home in my 
State for three days, where I have seen depressed business con- 
ditions that have grieved and pained me, I do not want any 
longer to share the responsibility of delaying this measure. 

I do not mean to infer that present industrial and business 
conditions are due to the delay in acting on this measure. I 
do not mean to infer that economic conditions have necessarily 
suffered by the long, protracted debate, which seems to me un- 
necessary in large part, and too extensive; but I do mean to 
say that now, when we have gotten right up to the point of 
deciding whether or not we are going to have a tariff bill, there 
is an uncertainty and there is a demand in which I join upon 
the part of the business men of the country to settle this ques- 
tion. Let us say in the next few days what we are going 
to do, and do it without the uncertainty of this gigantic bill, 
involving readjustments of thousands of commodities, leaving 
business longer in the unsettled and uncertain condition 9 
which it naturally is placed by further delay. 

I do hope that the able Senator from Utah will cooperate in 
this matter with the distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SimmoxNs], who has been such a valiant and brave and 
earnest worker, and whose health, I am sure, must haye been 
impaired by the long hours he has given to this task, unselfishly, 
at a time when his mind naturally is concerned about other 
important events in his life. I do feel that out of consideration 
for him we ought on this side to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to dispose of this measure. Now, let us get together and 
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end this matter, call the roll, have a tariff bill or no tariff bill, 
and let the country know it. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I concur in the observations 
which have been made by the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
think the country is exceedingly anxious that we should reach 
a final and definite determination as to the fate of this measure, 
and the adjustment and stabilization require -that this be 
done. The uncertainty that exists is disturbing to economic con- 
ditions, interferes with our foreign trade relations, and tends 
to halt activity in many lines of business. 

I do not think there is anybody on this side of the Chamber 
who wants to delay action, We want to have as early a vote 
as is practicable, consistent with due consideration of the very 
important questions involved. 

The conference reports now pending before the Senate and 
House, if adopted, will materially change the bill discussed 
and adopted in both Houses, and, therefore, it is very proper 
it should receive careful consideration on the part of both 
Houses. 

It is not the bill as it passed the Senate; it is not the bill as 
it passed the House; it is a new bill in many respects, con- 
taining many items which did not pass the House but passed 
the Senate, and many items which passed the House but did 
not pass the Senate, 

When we are presented here with a conference report which 
so radically changes the bill as it passed the Senate, to refuse 
to give that mature consideration and to refuse to exercise that 
fullness and freedom of discussion which has always char- 
acterized the deliberations of this body I think would be very 
unfortunate. 

I do not know whether Senators are ready to discuss the 
report this afternoon or not, but I do know that there are in 
this bill many things of vital importance to this country which 
were not in it when it passed the Senate, which have not been 
acted upon by the Senate, which were not discussed in the long 
drawn-out debate we had, and their very importance suggests 
that they should be discussed now. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah that, if there is 
anybody else who wants to go on this afternoon, I would be 
very glad to sit here and listen to him; but the Senator knows 
that this matter has been somewhat precipitated to-day. All 
of us, I think, expected that there would be some additional 
points of order, the consideration of which would take up the 
balance of the day; and I apprehend, therefore, those Senators 
who intend speaking are not ready to go on this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, first I want to express great 
appreciation for the words uttered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALsH]. They meet my views exactly. 

On the other hand, I also want to say to the Senator from 
North Carolina that I am not going to ask for night sessions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want the Senator to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor do I want to crowd this report unduly. 
I think, as far as the general debate is concerned, it is vir- 
tually over. I think everything that could be said about every 
item of primary importance, with the exception of one or two 
which were changed in conference, has been said, 

Mr. SIMMONS. While the Senator thinks that way, he 
knows there is going to be considerable discussion, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, I do. I do not know of anyone who 
wants to go on this afternoon, unless it may be the Senator 
frém Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to know whether the Senator from North Carolina could go on 
this afternoon and explain the minority position on the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to do so, and it is possible 
that I shall not do that myself, anyway. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I stated earlier that whenever 
there was a lull in the discussion I would ask for an executive 
session. : 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to speak on another 
matter, 

Mr. MoNARY. Then I will withhold the motion for the 
present, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I did not mean to be facetious, 
or to say anything unusual, when I made the suggestion that 
we should vote on this report without debate. I did not expect 
the suggestion to carry, but I hoped it would. I do hope, how- 
ever, that it will have the result of making Senators stop to 
consider the inadvisability of long discussions on a matter which 
has already been talked about too much. There is such a thing 
as the saturation point in Senate debate, and I think we 
reached it on the tariff bill. It seems to me that we could have 
all the discussion of the second report that is needed to-morrow, 
and that it ought to be voted on to-morrow. 
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I am serious when I say that holding up this matter is tend- 
ing to make the conditions in the country worse. Every Senator 
knows how he is going to vote, and what is the use going 
through the motions of continually discussing something just 
for the purpose of getting speeches in the Recorp on the 
subject? 

I sincerely hope that this matter can be disposed of at an 
early date, in order that not only the Senate but that the coun- 
try may know whether we are going to have a tariff bill or 
not have a tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to make one or two observa- 
tions. I do not think there is anybody who is disposed to dis- 
cuss this subject at any great length, but I think there are a 
number of Senators who desire to occupy some time. I do not 
anticipate any long speeches; I do not anticipate that the 
whole debate will take up very much time. I would not like 
to say we can get through with it to-morrow. I do not think 
we can. It is possible, however, that we may. 

I do not want to put any limitation upon the debate. All I 
want is that those who desire to discuss this bill as a whole or 
to discuss the new features which have been injected into the 
bill may have an opportunity to express themselves. I think 
it would be very unseemly in those who want us to act hastily 
in this matter to insist that we should act without that char- 
acter of deliberation and consideration and discussion which we 
ordinarily give to bills and reports of this importance. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just occupying part of the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. DILL. I want to remind Senators that we have been 
waiting for this conference report for a month, and every Sena- 
tor knew it was coming in. If Senators are not ready to talk 
to-morrow on it, I think we have given all the opportunity that 
ought to be given to anybody. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suggest to the Senator that the fact that 
it did take the conferees a month to get through with the bill 
of itself furnishes very conclusive evidence that there is some- 
thing in the report which does need discussion. 

Mr. DILL. If anybody wants to talk, of course he ought to 
be permitted to talk; but I do not think there is anything new 
that can be said about the bill that is worth taking the time to 
listen to. I really do not think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am sure the Senator does not mean ex- 
actly what he says—that there is nothing in this bill which the 
Senate ought to take the time to discuss. The Senate is entitled 
to know exactly what was done in the conference committee 
with reference to these various amendments. We have had no 
opportunity up until this time to discuss the conference report. 
I occupied the floor of the Senate on Thursday, I think it was, 
before the conference report had even been submitted. It was 
submitted late that afternoon. We took an adjournment over 
Friday and Saturday. To-day is Monday, and under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we were to vote at 3 o'clock on 
the veto message of the President. The report was called up, 
I discussed it briefly, and I am ready to discuss another phase 
of it to-morrow. ‘There are three phases that I desire to dis- 
cuss. I am not going unnecessarily to burden the Senate by any 
remarks myself. I will be ready to vote on the report after 
there has been a full, free, and frank discussion of it. The 
country is entitled to know what is in the report. They are 
entitled to know what was done in conference, and it will be 
told to them. There will be no vote taken to-morrow, or the 
next day, or for several days yet. I imagine, though, that in 
about a week we will be ready to vote upon the proposition. 
I am talking about the first report. Personally, I am going to 
discuss the first report in connection with the second report. 
I think the whole thing is in one, so far as that is concerned. 
There will be two separate votes taken, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We ought to discuss them both at one time. 

Mr. HARRISON. So far as I am concerned, I am going to 
discuss them together, and it may be that when we have dis- 
cussed this thing fully, we will vote upon the first report, and 
if there is no point of order raised to the second report, we will 
be in a position then to vote pretty soon upon the second report. 

So far as discussion is concerned, I think that will be true, but 
we can not hasten this thing along. If business is hampered 
by our waiting a few days, then business is in pretty bad shape, 
because the bill has been pending for 14 or 16 months. 

There has been no charge that there has been unnecessary 
delay by any Senator through debating the tariff question too 
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long. We have hastened along. There has been complete co- 
operation on the part of the Democrats and the progressive 
Republicans and those in charge of the legislation, and I imagine 
there will be no desire to filibuster upon the report. But this 
is one bill of such tremendous importance to the American people 
that every Senator ought to have an opportunity to speak on 
it fully, and to express himself, and if there is one subject upon 
which they ought to express themselves, it is the tariff question. 

I am going to avail myself of the opportunity, and I am not 
going to hasten any remarks I have to make in order to get to 
a quick vote upon the report. 


STANDARDIZING THE DAILY 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article appearing in The Nation of 
the issue of June 4, 1930, headed “The Press To-day—Stand- 
ardizing the Daily.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From The Nation, June 4, 1930] 
THE PRESS TO-DAY—Y. STANDARDIZING THE DAILY 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 


Various causes have contributed to that standardization of the Amer- 
ican daily newspaper which is one of the most discouraging features of 
the press to-day. In the first place, your newspaper man is, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, what the children call a “ copy cat.” He watches 
his rivals and more distant contemporaries like a hawk. If any one of 
them hits upon a single new feature, be it comic strip, or picture page, 
or cross-word puzzle, or advice to the unhappily wed, all the rest of 
them follow suit. Original ideas are scarce, and they are not copy- 
righted. Hence the rush to imitate. Especially is this true in the case 
of a successful dally. Immediately its success is assured everybody else 
similarly situated hastens to imitate type or make-up. Observe the 
New York dailies and see how they follow the Times in their first-page 
“ stories.” 

Take the case of the Herald Tribune. It has made great gains since 
it took over the Herald, affording a rare case of one newspaper realiy 
holding the bulk of the circulation which it acquired, It has now 
become an excellent newspaper, for which the eredit goes primarily, it 
is believed, to the present managing editor, Arthur S. Draper, and the 
Willingness of Mr, and Mrs. Reid to abandon the old, narrow partisan- 
ship of the news pages. But when you come to analyze the Herald 
Tribune there is not a single original feature of importance. Its 
“ Books” is a copy of—and an improvement upon—the Times's book 
supplement; the magazine sections and rotograyure supplements of the 
two papers are alike, and so are those devoted to athletics. The 
powers that be on the Herald Tribune decided to go after the Times on 
its own lines, and they have profited thereby, because that meant getting 
out a daily with lots of news in it—even to the printing of long 
speeches and cabled documents of importance—but it did not involve 
the slightest originality save for the distinctive types and headlines used, 

The fact is that few of the present generation of journalists set any 
store by beauty of type and appearance. That passed with the coming 
of mass production. Hearst hastened its demise with the screaming 
whole-page heads 6 inches deep of his flamboyant period of 1895-1900. 
That he would become quieter and more conservative was inevitable. 
But competitors and observers all over the country imitated him in 
order to increase sales. To-day the headlines are everywhere approxi- 
mately the same save for those fine old southern dailies which have 
escaped the economic pressure and the competition which have gone so 
far to standardize the northern and western press. There are still ex- 
ceptions in the North, like the Baltimore Sun, the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and the Boston Transcript, but in the main the owners of the press 
have themselves decreed the drift toward standardization. Prof, Henry 
E. Birdsong, who teaches journalism in Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, tells me that when his beginning students stumble upon the En- 
quirer or Transcript they are excited by what they consider these new 
departures. For many years the Philadelphia Record had its special 
size and typography. Two years ago it was taken over by a new 
owner, and now it is practically impossible at a distance to tell 
whether one is looking at a copy of the Ledger or the Record. The 
latter's management sees no sales value in originality of type and 
make-up. 

I know of only one case in recent years in which a daily has de- 
liberately chosen an original first-page make-up and attractive new 
typography—the New York Morning Telegraph, which, as a sports daily, 
is out of the ordinary competition. The most outstanding case of a 
newspaper which has kept its old and original format is the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, or En-quirer, as they call it out there. Its appearance has 
not been changed in 40 or 50 years; it is the only paper left, as far as 
I know, which carries its 1-column heads, sometimes 10 lines deep. In 
its attention to local, suburban, and near-by communities it is almost 
unique, and it appears to have an amazing vitality and vigor. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the standardization of our dailies 
resulting from the development of our great news services, That 
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speaks for itself. It is the most normal and defensible of all the stand- 
ardizing tendencies ; indeed, it is as justifiable as it was inevitable. The 
1,200 members of the Associated Press naturally carry exactly the 
same news, but as the lesser dailies become more prosperous the drift 
toward differentiation by means of special cablegrams and telegrams 
and exclusive correspondents at once sets in. As soon, however, as 
these special features become costly there is the inevitable temptation 
to syndicate them in turn. 

To-day when one travels through the country on a Sunday on a fast 
train and buys successively the Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Toledo, and St. Louis Sunday papers it is hardly possible to tell which 
city is represented in a given mass of printed pages without carefully 
scanning the page headings. One finds the same “comics,” the same 
Sunday magazines, the same special,“ features” in almost all of them, 
and, of course, in most of them precisely the same Associated Press 
news. I have looked through the Sunday editions of nine big eastern and 
midwestern papers and I found “Little Orphan Annie” in seven of 
them, and she doubticss graces hundreds of others. The Gumps,“ I 
am sorry to say, are not so popular, as they appear only five times. 
I was shocked to find“ Mutt and Jeff” in only three of them, and “the 
Katzenjammer Kids,” once the leading American comic, in only two. A 
cursory examination of the Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, reveals 
20 features that have appeared in the other 8 newspapers, and probably 
us many more have appeared in other Sunday issues not included in this 
study. The special services of the New York Times, Herald Tribune, 
American, and the other New York dailies are as widely syndicated as 
possible. The truth is that people, in or out of journalism, facing the 
same problems, baving great economic stakes in the existing order, are 
bound to react in the same way if they do not happen to be infected by 
the ‘germ of liberalism or radicalism. The newspaper profession has 
turned out to be a business, and as a result there was bound to be a 
standardization of the mentality of owners and editors which had its 
effect upon the editorial pages and the news pages, too. 

So we have a steady waning of the individualism of the daily, marked 
first by the disappearance of the great editor whose personality shone 
through its pages—men such as Watterson, Medill, the Bennetts, Godkin, 
Dana, Greeley, Raymond, Nelson—and then by the extinction of the typo- 
graphical originality. You could tell the Tribune of Horace Greeley, the 
Springfield Republican of the Bowleses, the old Boston Post, the Evening 
Post of Godkin as far as you could sce the format. They were distinc- 
tive institutions bearing the impress of owners and editors, Now they 
have nearly all yielded to the tremendous pressure every owner is under 
to increase circulation in order to get more advertising at higher rates, 
in order, in turn, to meet his steadily increasing costs, No wonder he 
turns to syndicates, to combinations, or to special services. What more 
natural, too, than to make up your pages just like one of the New York 
dailies, with your editorial pages, “ opposite-editorial” pages, society, 
and sports pages in the same relative positions? The appearance of the 
tabloid is, of course, a variation from the old standardized type of daily, 
but it is significant that the tabloids themselves imitate one another 
with complete fidelity. 

In the sports pages above all others the opportunity for standardiza- 
tion is of the best. But here we have the offset that there is a tre- 
mendous thirst for the views of the distinguished commentators on 
sports, who are paid very large salaries and are bid for by rival dailies 
hecause they carry with them, as they migrate from one daily to an- 
other, a following of “fans” whose numbers run into the thousands. 
Read the leading dailies in the East and see how much alike their 
financial pages are. As for the editorial pages, standardization is at 
work there with a vengeance. The same “columnist” and the same 
editorial cartoons may appear in a dozen or many more dailies, and the 
same half column of medical advice and the same personal gossip from 
Washington. I have personally received as many as 60 clippings of an 
editorial commenting upon some words of mine from as many small 
dailies all over the Union—all of which had received the editorial from 
the same source and doubtless accepted its facts and comment without 
subjecting them to any critical examination whatever. The Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, one of the leading syndicates of the country, 
sends out daily about five editorials. It is the belief of the managers 
that 80 to 90 per cent of the 800 to 900 newspapers they serve use one 
or more of these “ canned” editorials a day. 

As for the syndicates, they play an eyer-increasing rôle. Thus the 
Newspaper Enterprise Association, which is a Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion, spends $2,225,000 annually on its service. Of this, $500.000 goes 
for pictures only, to obtain which quickly no expense is spared. Thus, 
to rush to New York a few photographs of the stranded German air- 
plane, which was the first to cross the Atlantic from east to west, it 
hired a special train as well as airplanes—the modern press photog- 
rapber in his daring outranks the special correspondents of old. Some- 
times it has spent $12,000 for a single picture; sometimes it hires a 
whole fleet of airplanes to distribute its photographs. This association 
offers three kinds of service, the difference being in the quantity of 
matter offered. It sells, besides editorial matter, foreign correspondence 


of the gossipy, “ feature” variety, and letters from Washington, comics, 
radio, aviation, and other features, 
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On the other hand, the North American Newspaper Alliance is most 
eager to let one know that its chief aim is to get away from standardiza- 
tion, It serves no chain of newspapers, only independent dailies, and 
but one in each city. It is not interested in factual but in interpretative 
articles. Most of its clients belong to the Associated Press and, like 
that organization, the alliance is cooperative and nonprofit making. It 
is especially strong in financial and business articles, is distinctly dig- 
nified, believes itself “ conservatively liberal,” and also supplies “ women 
matter,” news of Hollywood (daily !), and is able to purchase such costly 
features as articles by H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw. It gives plenty of 
attention to sports, but offers no “ comics.” 

There is, of course, another side to syndication which, in all fairness, 
must be set forth, Without the syndicate small-town newspapers would 
be much duller and much less informed than they are, They could not 
print any news pictures; they could not broaden their pages; they could 
not have much, if any, news of New York, Washington, or other centers; 
their foreign features would probably almost disappear, except in so far 
as they were brought to them by the news associations. Some of the 
syndicated Washington and European correspondence js of genuine edu- 
cational value. 

Most of the modern manufacturing inventions tend to standardize the 
dailies. In speaking of the new teletypesetter, which he is developing, 
Mr. Frank E. Gannett recently said: 

“The teletypesetter automatically will make necessary greater care 
in the preparation of all copy. Our wire services will be compelled to 
edit their stuff better and will undoubtedly give newspapers a com- 
plete, carefully written story instead of bulletins, flashes, leads, sub- 
leads, kill leads, and all the other corrections that now come to the 
telegraph editor in a jumbled fashion. The teletypesetter will, of course, 
work toward standardization. It will be necessary for newspapers that 
intend to go in a circuit to standardize their grammatical style, width 
of column, and the size of type used. It will also tend to standardize 
our news services. .“ 

Moreover a complete newspaper page has already been transmitted 
by radio from San Francisco to the General Electric Co, laboratory in 
Schenectady. When this process is perfected I can not see why the 
great eastern and midwestern dailies can not reproduce their issues 
on the Pacific coast or anywhere else and put them on sale at once. 
This development, too, will make for standardization and for the 
further aggrandizement in wealth and iufluence of our most powerful 
and prosperous dailies, Indeed, in the Technological Review for De- 
cember, 1929, John J. Rowlands goes so far as to predict a master 
newspaper, to be issued in New York and transmitted by wire and 
air to a thousand newspaper offices for immediate reissuing—which 
will certainly hasten the day of the control of public opinion by a few 
men or one master capitalist. $ 

Whether this comes or not, there can be no doubt that standardiza- 
tion of the press will continue to increase as the years pass, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article written by Miss Ruth 
Finney, which appeared in to-day’s Washington Daily News, en- 
titled “Unemployment Gain May Speed Action on Wagner 
Measures.” 

This article shows that in the menth of April, according to 
the figures of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there was a further gain in unemployment, and I think it is 
safe to assert that for the first time in our history, certainly 
for the first time since any statistics of unemployment in this 
country, inadequate though they are, have been available, there 
has been a further gain in unemployment in the month of April. 
I am one of those who is persuaded that the pending tariff plays 
but a very insignificant part as a cause for this unemployment. 
The cause is much deeper than that. 

I hope that these statistics, coming from a department under 
the present administration, will have some persuasive effect 
upon the House so that they may take up the bills which have 
already been passed by the Senate and take the first step to- 
ward preventing a recurrence of acute unemployment such as 
we have now and have had for some months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from New York Is granted. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 2, 1930) 

UNEMPLOYMENT GAIN May Sprrp ACTION oN WAGNER MEASURES— 

Unirep States FIGURES ON IDLEXESS FOR APRIL TO BE USED TO 

Urce House Vors ox SENATE BILLS 

By Ruth Finney 

Unemployment increased 0.2 of 1 per cent in April, according to 
figures made public to-day by the Labor Department. 

These figures will be used in an attempt to be made in the House this 
week to get action on the Waguer unemployment bills, passed some time 
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ago by the Senate, So far the House Judiciary Committee, to which 
the bills were sent, has not held hearings on them, Three weeks 
remain before adjournment of Congress. 

CANNING SEASON HELPS 


The increase in unemployment in April occurred in spite of the fact 
that this month marked the beginning of the spring canning season, 
There was a 50 per cent increase in the number of persons employed in 
canning during the month, but the total number of workers in the 
basie industries of the country dropped in April from 4,915,984 to 
4,905,788. 

In the 13 major industrial groups there were 6 increases in number 
of employed and 7 decreases. The States where employment condi- 
tions improved were California, Oregon, Washington, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


WAGES ALSO DROP 


At the same time men were being laid off those who remained on the 
pay roll received wage cuts, according to the figures of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. While employment decreased 0.2 of 1 per cent pay 
rolls decreased 0.7 of 1 per cent. 

The industries in which employment conditions improved during the 
month were anthracite-coal mining; quarrying and nonmetallic mining; 
power, light, and water utilities; electric railroad operation and main- 
tenance; retail trade; and canning. 

In manufacturing industries employment decreased 0.8 of 1 per cent. 
Similar decreases have taken place in manufacturing industries in five 
of the past seven years, the bureau says. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to present a brief analysis 
of a public utility district bill which is to be voted upon by 
referendum in the State of Washington on November 4, 1930. 

PRINCIPAL PURPOSE OF BILL 

The principal purpose of this bill is to give the people of the 
State of Washington who live outside incorporated cities the 
right to vote on the question of the formation of public-utility 
districts for the purpose of furnishing municipal hydroelectric 
power to the people. 

Those who live in cities already have that right. Why should 
not the country people have it also? They are intelligent 
enough. They are as good citizens. They need electric light 
and power service at as cheap a rate as it can possibly be 
furnished, 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 

The bill does two things, and only two things: 

First, it authorizes the citizens of any county to form public- 
utility districts by yoting on the question at a general election 
just as they now can vote on the formation of school districts, 
irrigation districts, drainage districts. and port districts. 

Second, the bill provides for the organization, sets forth 
the powers, and prescribes the activities of the officials of public- 
utility districts, in case the majority vote for the formation of 
such district. 

That is all this bill provides. It simply enfranchises the 
country people of the State of Washington on the subject of 
electric light and power and the supply of water for domestic 
and irrigation purposes. It does not bind the people to do 
anything. It only gives them the right to vote for or against 
municipal ownership if they live in the country as they can 
now do if they live in the cities. 


NO CHANGE IN NUMBER OF MUNICIPAL PLANTS 


If the bill carries at the referendum this fall, there will be 
no more nor no less municipal power plants in the State of 
Washington than now exist. But the country people will be 
given the same right to vote on the question of establishing 
municipal plants as the city people now have. Whether or not 
the country people desire municipal electric power is a ques- 
tion they can decide at some future election in their own 
county if 10 per cent of the voters of that particular county 
petition for such an election. 


BILL BY SECTIONS 


An analysis of the bill by sections shows the following facts: 

Section 1 declares the purpose of this act is “to authorize 
the establishment of public-utility districts.” It reads as fol- 
lows: 


Section 1. The purpose of this act is to authorize the establishment 
of public-utility districts to conserve the water and power resources of 
the State of Washington for the benefit of the people thereof, and to 
supply public-utility service, including water and electricity for all uses. 


SECTION 2 
Section 2 declares such public-utility districts shall be munici- 


pal corporations and “ authorizes” their creation. It reads as 
follows: 
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Src. 2. Municipal corporations, to be known as public-utility districts, 
are hereby authorized for the purposes of this act and may be estab- 
lished within the limits of the State of Washington, as provided herein, 


SECTION 3 


Section 3 gives full details as to petition for election on estab- 
lishment of public-utility districts. When 10 per cent of the 
voters of any county sign petition, county commissioners shall 
momit question at the next general election. It reads as 
ollows : 


Sec. 3. At any general election the board of county commissioners of 
any county in this State may, or on petition of 10 per cent of the 
qualified electors of such county, based on the total yote cast in the last 
general county election, shall, by resolution, submit to the voters of 
such county the proposition of creating a public utility district which 
shall be coextensive with the limits of such county as now or hereafter 
established. Such petition shall be filed with the county auditor, who 
shall within 15 days examine the signatures thereof and certify to the 
sufficiency or insufficiency thereof, and for such purpose the county 
auditor shall haye access to all registration books in the possession of 
election officers within such county. If such petition be found to be in- 
sufficient, it shall be returned to the persons filing the same, who may 
amend or add names thereto for 10 days, when the same shall be re- 
turned to the county auditor, who shall have an additional 15 days to 
examine the same and attach his certificate thereto. No person having 
signed such petition shall be allowed to withdraw his name therefrom 
after the filing of the same with the county auditor. Whenever such 
petition shall be certified to as sufficient, the county auditor shall forth- 
with transmit the same, together with his certificate of sufficiency 
attached thereto, to the board of county commissioners, who shall there- 
upon immediately transmit such proposition to the election board of 
such county, and it shall be the duty of such county election board to 
submit such proposition to the voters at the next general election. The 
notice of the election shall state the boundaries of the proposed public 
utility district and the object of such election, and shall in other respects 
conform to the requirements of the general laws of the State of Wash- 
ington governing the time and manner of holding elections. In sub- 
mitting the said question to the voters for their approval or rejection 
the proposition shall be expressed on said ballot substantially in the 
following terms: 

Public Utility District No YES [J 

Public Utility: ound g ee NO [] 


Any petition for the formation of a public utility district may describe 
a less area than the entire county in which the petition is filed, the 
boundaries of which shall follow the then existing precinct boundaries 
and not divide any voting precinct; and in the event that such a peti- 
tion is filed the board of county commissioners shall fix a date for a 
hearing on such petition and shall publish the petition, without the 
signatures thereto appended, for two weeks prior to the date of the 
hearing, together with a notice stating the time of the meeting when 
such petition will be heard. Such publication, and all other publica- 
tions required by this act, shall be in a newspaper published in the pro- 
posed or established public utility district, or, if there be no such 
newspaper, then in a newspaper published in the county in which such 
district is situated and of general circulation in such county. The 
hearing on such petition may be adjourned from time to time, not ex- 
ceeding four wecks in all. If upon the final hearing the board of county 
commissioners shall find that any lands have been unjustly or improperly 
included within the proposed public utility district and will not be 
benefited by inclusion therein, the said board shall change and fix the 
boundary lines in such manner as it shall deem reasonable and just and 
conducive to the public welfare and convenience, and make and enter 
an order establishing and defining the boundary lines of the proposed 
public utility district: Provided, That no lands shall be included within 
the boundaries so fixed lying outside the boundaries described in the 
petition, except upon the written request of the owners of such lands. 
Thereafter the same procedure shall be followed as prescribed in this 
act for the formation of a public utility district including an entire 
county, except that the petition and election shall be confined solely to 
the lesser publie utility district. 


SECTION 4. MAJORITY VOTE NECESSARY 


Section 4 provides that if a majority vote for establishment 
of a public-utility district, the voters shall then elect three com- 
missioners to control the district. They shall hold office two 
years. They shall be nominated by petitions signed by 100 
voters. Changes in boundaries of the district can be made not 
more than once in four years. The section reads as follows: 


Suc. 4. Within five days after such election the election board of the 
county shall canyass the returns, and if at such election a majority of 
the voters voting upon such proposition shall vote in favor of the for- 
mation of such district, the election board shall so declare in its canvass 
of the returns of such election, and such public-utility district shall 
then be asd become a municipal corporation of the State of Washington, 
and the name of such public-utility district shall be Public Utility 
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District. No. T County. The powers of 
the public-utility district shall be exercised through a commission con- 
sisting of three members, one from each of the three county commis- 
sioner districts of the county in which the public-utility district is 
located, when the public-utility district is coextensive with the limits of 
such county. When the public-utility district comprises only a portion 
of the county, three commissioner districts, numbered consecutively, hav- 
ing approximately equal population. and boundaries, following ward and 
precinct lines as far as practicable, shall be described in the petition for 
the formation of the public-utility district, and one commissioner shall 
be elected from each of said commissioner districts. No person shall be 
eligible to hold the office of public-utility district commissioner unless he 
is a qualified yoter and a freeholder within such public-utility district 
and is and has been a resident for a period of three years, except as 
hereinafter provided, of the commissioner district from which he is 
elected. 

Publie-utility district commissioners shall hold office for the term of 
three years and until their respective successors are elected and quali- 
fied, each term to commence on the fourth Tuesday in March in each 
year in class A counties and counties of the first class, and in all other 
counties on the second Monday in January in each year following the 
election thereto. At the same election at which the proposition is sub- 
mitted to the voters as to whether a public-utility district shall be 
formed, three commissioners shall be elected to hold office, respectively, 
for the term of one, two, and three years. All candidates shall be voted 
upon by the entire public-utility district, and the candidate residing in 
commissioner district No. 1 receiving the highest number of votes in 
the public-utility district shall hold office for the term of three years, 
and the candidate residing in commissioner district No, 2 receiving the 
highest number of votes in the public-utility district shall hold office 
for the term of two years, and the candidate residing in commissioner 
district No. 3 receiving the highest number of votes in the public-utility 
district shall hold office for the term of one year, each of said terms to 
date from the times specified in this section following the election, but 
also to include the period intervening between the election and the be- 
ginning of the regular terms specified in this section. All expenses of 
elections for the formation of such public-utility districts shall be paid 
by the county holding such election, and such expenditure is hereby 
declared to be for a county purpose, and the money paid out for such 
purpose shall be repaid to such county by the public-utility district if 
formed. Nominations for public-utility district commissioners shall be 
by petition signed by 100 qualified electors of the public-utility district 
to be filed in the office of the county auditor not more than 60 days and 
not less than 30 days prior to the day of such election: Provided, how- 
ever, That in any public-utility district having a population of less than 
4,000 such nominating petition shall be signed by a number of qualified 
electors equaling 10 per cent or more of the qualified electors of the 
public-utility district. A vacancy in the office of public-utility district 
commissioner shall occur by death, resignation, removal, conviction of a 
felony, nonattendance at meetings of the public-utility district com- 
mission for a period of 60 days, unless excused by the public-utility 
district commission, by any statutory disqualification, or by any perma- 
nent disability preventing the proper discharge of his duty. In the 
event of a vacancy in said office such vacancy shall be filled at the next 
general election, the vacancy in the interim to be filled by appointment 
by the remaining commissioners. If there should be at the same time 
such number of vacancies that there are not in office a majority of the 
fuli number of commissioners fixed by law, a special election shall be 
called by the county election board upon the request of the remainder, 
or, that failing, by the county election board, such election to be held 
not more than 40 days after the occurring of such vacancies. 

A majority of the persons holding the office of public-utility district 
commissioner at any time shall constitute a quorum of the commission 
for the transaction of business, and the concurrence of a majority of the 
persons holding such office at the time shall be necessary and shall be 
sufficient for the passage of any resolution, but no business shall be 
transacted unless there are in office at least a majority of the full 
number of commissioners fixed by law. 

The boundaries of the commissioners’ districts shall not be changed 
oftener than once in four years, and only when all members of the 
commission are present: Provided, That any proposed change therein 
must be made by resolution and notice of the time of a public hearing 
thereon shall be published for two weeks prior thereto: And provided 
further, That upon a referendum petition signed by 6 per cent of the 
qualified voters of the public-utility district being filed with the clerk, 
the commission shall submit such proposed change to the voters of the 
public-utility district for their approval or rejection. The checking of 
said petition as to its sufficiency or insufficiency shall be governed by 
the provisions in this act relating thereto, 


SECTION 5. ELECTIONS 


Section 5 defines what kind of elections constitute general 
elections and who shall compose the election board and defines 
the powers of that board. It also provides how propositions to 
be voted upon shall be presented to the voters. It reads: 
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Sec. 5. The term “general election,” as used In this act, shall be 
held and construed to mean biennial general elections at which State 
and county officers are elected, and also public-utility district elections 
for the election of commissioners. Public-utility district elections for 
the election of commissioners held in Class A counties and counties of 
the first class shall be held on the second Tuesday in March in each 
year, and in all other counties on the first Saturday in December in 
each year. The election board of the county shall give notice of all 
elections held under the provisions of this act for the time and in the 
manner and form provided by law for city, school district, and port 
district elections. Whenever, in the judgment of the election board of 
the county, an emergency exists, and such board is requested so to do 
by a resolution of the public-utility district commission, it may call a 
special election at any time in such public-utility district, and at any 
such special election said board may combine, unite, or divide precincts 
for the purpose of holding such special election, and every such special 
election so called shall be conducted and notice thereof given in the 
manner provided by law. 

The chairman of the board of county commissioners, the county 
auditor, and the prosecuting attorney of the county in which the elec- 
tion is held shall constitute an election board for all elections held 
under the provisions of this act; and it shall be the duty of such board 
to provide polling places for holding elections under this act, to appoint 
the election officers, to provide their compensation, to provide ballot 
boxes, and ballots or voting machines, poll books, and tally sheets, and 
deliver them to the election officers at the polling places, to publish and 
post notices of calling such elections in the manner provided by law, 
and to apportion to the public-utility district its share of the expense 
of holding such election. 

The election officers appointed by the election board of the county 
shall conduct such elections and shall receive and deposit ballots cast 
thereat in a separate ballot box, and shall count said ballots and make 
returns thereof to the election board of the county, which board shall 
constitute a canyassing board for all elections held under the provisions 
of this act, The manner of conducting and voting at elections under 
this act, opening and closing of polls, keeping of poll lists, canvassing 
the votes, declaring the result, and certifying the returns, shall be the 
same as provided by the general election laws governing the election of 
State and county officers, except as otherwise provided in this act. 

The public-utility district commission shall certify to the election 
board a list of offices to be filled at any election to be held under the 
provisions of this act, and such commission, if it desires to submit to 
the voters of such public-utility district any proposition for their ap- 
proval or adoption, or rejection, at any election held under the provi- 
sions of this act, shall require the secretary of such commission to 
certify the same to the election board at the time and in the manner and 
form now provided by law for certifying propositions to said board by 
the governing boards of cities, towns, and port districts. 


SECTION 6, POWERS OF DISTRICTS 


Section 6 defines what the powers of public-utility districts, 
if established, shall be by subsections. 


SURVEY AND MAPS 


Subsection (a) authorizes a survey of the electric power, 
irrigation, and domestic water supply resources available, and 
the preparation of maps and data. It reads as follows: 


Src. 6. All public-ntility districts organized under the provisions of 
this act shall have power— 

(a) To make a survey of hydroelectric power, irrigation, and domes- 
tie water-supply resources within or without the district, and to compile 
comprehensive maps and plans showing the territory that can be most 
economically served by the various resources and utilities, the natural 
order in which they should be developed, and how they may be Joined 
and coordinated to make a complete and systematic whole. 

ACQUIRING WATER 


Subsection (b) authorizes the acquisition of all property and 
all rights for securing and supplying water for generating elec- 
tricity or for domestic use or irrigation by eminent domain, if 
necessary, but no public utility of a city shall be condemned 
except it be authorized by a vote of the people. It reads as 
follows: 

(b) To construct, condemn and purchase, purchase, acquire, lease, 
add to, maintain, operate, develop, and regulate all lands, property, 
property rights, water, water rights, dams, ditches, flumes, aqueducts, 
pipes and pipe lines, water power, leases, easements, rights of way, 
franchises, plants, plant facilities and systems for generating electric 
energy by water power, steam, or other methods, plant, plant facilities 
and systems for developing, conserving, and distributing water for 
domestic use and irrigation, buildings, structures, poles and pole lines, 
and cables and conduits and any and all other facilities, and to exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain to effectuate the foregoing purposes 
or for the acquisition and damaging of the same or property of any 
kind appurtenant thereto, and for the purpose of acquiring the right 
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to make physical connection with plants and plant facilities of any and 
all persons, corporations, and municipalities, and such right of eminent 
domain shall be exercised and instituted pursuant to resolution of the 
commission and conducted in the same manner and by the same proce- 
dure as is or may be provided by law for the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain by incorporated cities and towns of the State of Wash- 
ington in the acquisition of like property and property rights. It shall 
be no defense to a condemnation proceeding hereunder that a portion 
of the electric current generated or sold by such public-utility district 
will be applied to private purposes provided the principle uses intended 
are public: Provided, That no public utility owned by a city or town 
shall be condemned hereunder, and none shall be purchased without 
submission of the question to the voters of the utility district. In any 
condemnation proceeding under this act the court shall submit to the 
jury the values placed upon such property by the county assessor or 
other taxing authority, for taxation purposes, and in respect to prop- 
erty, plants, and facilities of persons and corporations using public 
highways for the furnishing of public service without franchises, shall 
consider in determining the value thereof the fact that such property, 
plants, and facilities are subject to be removed from such highways 
by reason of being so operated without such franchises. 


SECURING RIGHTS FOR SUPPLYING WATER 


Subsection (c) authorizes acquisition of all property and 
rights necessary for supplying water for both public and pri- 
vate uses to whomsoever it may determine. It reads as follows: 


(c) To construct, purchase, condemn and purchase, acquire, add to, 
maintain, conduct, and operate water works and irrigation plants and 
systems, within or without its limits, for the purpose of furnishing such 
public-utility district, and the inhabitants thereof, and any other per- 
sons, including public and private corporations within or without its 
limits, with an ample supply of water for all uses and purposes, public 
and private, including water power, domestie use and irrigation, with 
full and exclusive authority to sell and regulate and control the use, 
distribution, and price thereof. 


BUYING AND SELLING ELECTRICITY 


Subsection (d) authorizes the purchase, sale, and distribution 
of electric current for both public and private use, and the pur- 
chase of necessary property for the generation of electric cur- 
rent. It reads as follows: 


(d) To purchase, within or without its limits, electric current for 
sale and distribution within or without its limits, and to construct, 
condemn and purchase, purchase, acquire, add to, maintain, conduct and 
operate works, plants, transmission and distribution lines and facili- 
ties for generating electric current, operated either by water power, 
steam, or other methods, within or without its limits, for the purpose 
of furnishing said public-utility district, and the inhabitants thereof, 
and any other persons, including public and private corporations, 
within or without its limits, with electric current for all uses, with 
full and exclusive authority to sell and regulate and control the use, 
distribution, rates, service, charges, and price thereof, free from the 
jurisdiction and control of the director of public works and division 
of public utilities, in all things, together with the right to purchase, 
handle, sell, or lease motors, lamps, transformers, and any and all 
other kinds of equipment and accessories of every nature and kind 
whatsoever necessary and convenient for the use, distribution and 
sale thereof: Provided, That the commission shall not supply water to 
a privately owned utility for the production of electric energy, and 
may supply, directly or indirectly, to privately owned public utilities 
which sell electric energy or water to the public, any of the surplus 
electric energy or water under its control, and contracts therefor shall 
not extend over a longer period than three years: Provided, That 
it must at all times first make adequate provision for the needs of the 
district, both actual and prospective. 


CONDEMNING PROPERTY FOR DAMS 


Subsection (e) authorizes condemnation of all kinds of prop- 
erty, including franchises, State and county lands necessary 
for any purposes aforesaid, and to build needed dams and oc- 
cupy lands necessary to protect water against pollution or for 
storage; also to build connecting power lines. It reads as 
follows: 


(e) And for the purposes aforesaid, it shall be lawful for any public- 
utility district so organized to take, condemn and purchase, purchase, 
and acquire any and ail public and private property, franchises, and 
property rights, including State, county, and school lands, and prop- 
erty and littoral and water rights, for any of the purposes aforesaid, 
and for railroads, tunnels, pipe lines, aqueducts, transmission lines, and 
any and all other facilities necessary or convenient, and, in connection 
with the construction, maintenance, or operation of any such utility 
or utilities, to acquire by purchase or condemnation and purchase the 
right to divert, take, retain and impound, and use water from or in 
any lake or watercourse, regardless of whether such lake or water- 
course or the water therein be public or private, navigable or non- 
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navigable, or held, owned, or used by the State, or any subdivision 
thereof, or by any person or corporation for any public or private use, 
proprietary or governmental, or any underflowing water within the 
State; and such public-utility district is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to erect and build, within or without its limits, dams or other 
works across any river or watercourse, or across or at the outlet of 
any lake, up to and above high-water mark; and, for the purpose of 
constructing or laying aqueducts or pipe lines, dams or waterworks, or 
other necessary structures In storing, retaining, and distributing water 
as above provided, or for any of the purposes provided for by this act, 
such public-utility district shall have the right to occupy and use the 
beds and shores up to the high-water mark of any such lake, river, or 
watercourse, and to acquire by purchase or by condemnation and pur- 
chase, or otherwise, any water, water rights, easements, or privileges 
named in this act or necessary for any of said purposes, and any such 
public-utility district shall have the right to acquire by purchase or 
condemnation and purchase, or otherwise, any lands, property, or privi- 
leges necessary to be had to protect the water supply of such public- 
utility district from pollution: Provided, That should private prop- 
erty be necessary for any such purposes, or for storing water above 
high-water mark, such public-utility district may condemn and pur- 
chase or purchase and acquire such private property. Such public- 
utility district shall have power to build and maintain intertie lines 
connecting its power plant and distribution system with the power 
plant and distribution system owned by any other public-utility district, 
or municipal corporation, or to connect with the power plants and 
distribution systems owned by any municipal corporation in the dis- 
trict, and from any such intertie line to sell electric energy to any 
individual, or public-utility district, or any city or town, or other cor- 
porations, public or private, and, by means of transmission or pole 
lines, to conduct electric energy from the place of production to the 
point of distribution, and to construct and lay said aqueducts, pipe or 
pole lines, and transmission lines along and upon public highways, 
roads, and streets, and to condemn and purchase, purchase or acquire 
lands, franchises, and rights of way necessary for the same. 
BORROWING MONEY 


Subsection (f) authorizes public-utility districts to borrow 
money and issue bonds. It reads as follows: 


(f) To contract indebtedness or borrow money for corporate purposes 
on the credit of the corporation or the revenues of the public utilities 
thereof, and to issue general obligation or utility bonds therefor, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, payable semi- 
annually, said bonds not to be sold for less than par and accrued inter- 
est; to purchase with surplus funds, local utility district bonds of dis- 
tricts created by the commission and sell the same giving preference to 
residents of the district, and to create a revolving fund to insure the 
prompt payment of all local utility district bonds. 


TAXING POWER 


Subsection (g) provides public-utility districts may levy taxes 
not to exceed 2 mills each year, and issue warrants to be paid 
when taxes are collected. It reads: 


(g) To raise revenue by the levy of an annual tax on all taxable 
property within such publie-utility district not exceeding 2 mills in any 
one year, exclusive of interest and redemption for general obligation 
bonds, ‘The commission shall prepare a proposed budget of the con- 
templated financial transactions for the ensuing year and file the same 
in the records of the commission on or before the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. Notice of the filing of said proposed budget and the date and 
place of hearing on the same shall be published for at least two consecu- 
tive weeks in a newspaper printed and of general circulation in said 
county. On the first Monday in October, the commission shall hold a 
public hearing on said proposed budget at which any taxpayer may ap- 
pear and be heard against the whole or any part of the proposed budget. 
Upon the conclusion of said hearing, the commission shall, by resolution, 
adopt the budget as finally determined, and fix the final amount of ex- 
penditures for the ensuing year. Taxes levied by the commission shall 
be certified to and collected by the proper county officer of the county in 
which such public-utility district is located in the same manner as is or 
may be provided by law for the certification and collection of port dis- 
trict taxes. The commission is authorized, prior to the receipt of taxes 
raised by levy, to borrow money or issue warrants of the district in 
anticipation of the revenue to be derived by such district from the levy 
of taxes for the purpose of such district, and such warrants shall be re- 
deemed from the first money available from such taxes when collected, 
and such warrants shall not exceed the anticipated revenue of one year, 
and shall bear interest at a rate of not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, 


MAKING CONTRACTS 


Subsection (h) authorizes districts to make contracts with the 
United States, a State, municipality, or other district. It reads: 


(h) To enter into any contract with the United States Government, 
or any State, municipality, or other utility district, or any department 
of those governing bodies, for carrying out any of the powers authorized 
by this act. 
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Subsection (i) authorizes the district to acquire property by 
gift, devise, and so forth. It reads: 


(i) To acquire by gift, devise, bequest, lease, or purchase, real and per- 
sonal property necessary or convenient for the purposes of the district 
or any local district therein. 

MANAGER AND ASSISTANTS 


Subsection (j) authorizes the employment of engineers, at- 
torneys, and professional assistance, and to publish information. 
The district may appoint a manager to carry out the orders and 
propose all information as to the financial condition of the 
district, its expenses, and make recommendations, to certify 
bills due, and perform such other duties as the commission may 
impose, upon him. It reads: 


(j) To make contracts, employ engineers, attorneys, and other techni- 
cal or professional assistance; to print and publish information or 
literature and to do all other things necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act. 

The public utility district commission shall appoint a manager, who 
shall be appointed for an indefinite time and be removable at the will 
of the commission. Appointments and removals shall be by resolution, 
introduced at a regular meeting and adopted at a subsequent regular 
meeting by a majority vote. He shall receive such salary as the com- 
mission shall fix by resolution. 

The manager shall be the chief administrative officer of the public 
ntility district, and shall have control of administrative functions of the 
‘istrict, and shall be responsible to the commission for the efficient 
administration of all the affairs of the district placed in his charge. 
He shall be an experienced executive with administrative ability. In 
ease of the absence or temporary disability of the manager, he shall, 
with the approval of the president of the commission, designate some 
competent person as acting manager, 

The manager shall be entitled to attend all meetings of the com- 
mission and its committees, and to take part in the discussion of any 
matters pertaining to the duties of his department, but shall have no 
vote. 

The public utility district manager shall have power, and it shall be 
his duty: 

To carry out the orders of the commission, and to see that all the 
laws of the State pertaining to matters within the functions of his 
department are duly enforced. 

To keep the commission fully advised as to the financial condition 
and needs of the district, To prepare, each year, an estimate for the 
ensuing fiscal year of the probable expenses of his department, and to 
recommend to the commission what development work should be under- 
taken, and what extensions and additions, if any. should be made during 
the ensuing fiscal year, with an estimate of the costs of such develop- 
ment work, extensions, and additions. To certify to the commission 
all bills, allowances, and pay rolls, including claims due contractors 
of public works. To recommend to the commission salaries of the 
employees of his office, and a scale of salaries or wages to be paid for 
the different classes of service required by the district. To hire and 
discharge clerks, laborers, and other employees under his direction. To 
perform such other duties as may be imposed upon him by resolution 
of the commission. It shall be unlawful for him to make any con- 
tribution of money in aid of or in opposition to the election of any 
candidate for public utility commissioner or to advocate or oppose any 
such election, 

LAWSUITS 


Subsection (k) authorizes the district to sue and be sued, 
but no suit for damages after claim has been filed. It reads: 


(k) To sue and be sued in any court of competent jurisdiction: Pro- 
vided, That all suits against the public utility district shall be brought 
in the county in which the public utility district is located. No suit 
for damages shall be maintained against such public utility district 
except on the basis of a claim therefor filed with the commission of such 
district complying in all respects with the terms and requirements for 
claims for damage filed pursuant to general law against cities of the 
second class. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT DISTRICTS 


Subsection (1) authorizes the district commission to fix 
boundaries of assessment districts, to provide funds for distribu- 
tion systems for water, irrigation, and electricity, and to issue 
improvement bonds or warrants. Petitions signed by 10 per 
cent of the landowners in any special district shall be set for 
hearing and protests may be presented. This subsection gives 
full details as to procedure and proportion of costs to be borne 
by the whole district and the special district. It reads: 


(1) By resolution to establish and define the boundaries of local 
assessment districts to be known as Local Utility District No. —), for 
the distribution, under the general supervision and control of the com- 
mission, of water for domestic use and (or) irrigation and (or) electric 
energy, and in like manner to provide for the purchasing or otherwise 
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acquiring, or constructing and equipping distribution systems for said 
purposes, and for extensions and betterments thereof, and to levy and 
collect in accordance with the special benefits conferred thereon 
special assessments and reassessments on property specially benefited 
thereby for paying the cost and expense of the same, or any portions 
thereof, as herein provided; and to issue local improvement bonds and 
(or) warrants to be repaid wholly or in part by collection of local 
improvement assessments. 

The commission shall by resolution establish the method of procedure 
in all matters relating to local utility districts. Any public utility dis- 
trict may determine by resolution what work shall be done or improve- 
ments made at the expense, in whole or in part, of the property spe- 
cially benefited thereby; and to adopt and provide the manner, machinery. 
and proceedings in any way relating to the making and collecting of 
assessments therefor in pursuance of this act, Except as herein other- 
wise provided, or as may hereafter be set forth by resolution, all matters 
and proceedings relating to the local utility district, the levying and 
collection of assessments, the issuance and redemption of local improve- 
ment warrants and bonds, and the enforcement of local assessment liens 
hereunder shall be governed, as nearly as may be, by the laws relating 
to local improvements for cities of the first class: Provided, That no 
protest against a local utility district improvement shall be received 
by the commission after 12 o'clock noon of the day set for hearing, 

Any improvement authorized by this act may be ordered only by 
resolution of the commission either upon petition or resolution therefor. 
Whenever a petition, signed by 10 per cent of the owners of land in the 
district to be therein described shall be filed with the commission, ask- 
ing that the plan or improvement therein set forth be adopted and 
ordered, and defining the boundaries of a local improvement district 
to be assessed in whole or in part to pay the cost thereof, it shall be 
the duty of the commission to fix the date of hearing on such petition 
and give not less than two weeks notice thereof by publication. The 
commission may, in its discretion, deny such petition or order the 
improvement unless a majority of the owners of lands in said district 
shall file prior to 12 o'clock noon of the day of said hearing with secre- 
tary thereof a petition protesting against said improvement; and if 
the commission shall order the improvement, then it may alter the 
boundaries of such proposed district and prepare and adopt detail plans 
of any such local improvement, declare the estimated cost thereof, what 
proportion of such cost shall be borne by such local improvement dis- 
trict, and what ‘proportion of the cost, if any, shall be borne by the 
entire public utility district. Whenever such a petition signed by a 
majority of the landowners in such a proposed local improvement dis- 
trict shall be filed with the commission asking that the improvement 
therein described be ordered, the commission shall forthwith fix a date 
for hearing on said petition, after which the commission must, by reso- 
lution, order such improvement, and may alter the boundaries of such 
proposed district, prepare and adopt such improvement, prepare 
and adopt detail plans thereof, declare the estimated cost thereof, 
what proportion of such cost shall be borne by such proposed 
local improvement district, and what proportion of the cost, if any, 
shall be borne by the entire public utility district, and provide the 
general funds thereof to be applied thereto, if any, acquire all lands 
and other properties therefor, pay all damages caused thereby, and 
commence In the name of the public utility district such eminent domain 
proceedings and supplemental assessments or reassessment proceedings 
to pay all eminent domain awards as may be necessary to entitle said 
district to proceed with such work, and shall thereafter proceed with 
such work, and shall make and file with the county treasurer its roll 
levying special assessments in the amount to be paid by special assess- 
ment against the property situated within such local improvement 
district in proportion to the special benefits to be derived by the property 
in such local improvement district from such improyement. Before the 
approval of such roll a notice shall be published 10 days, stating that 
such roll is on file and open to inspection in the office of secretary of 
the district, and fixing a time not less than 15 nor more than 30 days 
from the date of the first publication of such notice within which pro- 
tests must be filed with secretary of said district against any assessments 
shown thereon and fixing a time when a hearing shall be held by said 
commission on said protests. After such hearing the commission may 
alter any and all assessments shown on such roll and may then, by reso- 
lution, approve the same; but if any assessment be raised, a new notice 
similar to such first notice shall be given and a hearing had thereon, 
after which final approval of such roll may be made by the commission. 
Any person feeling aggrieved by such assessments shall perfect an appeal 
to the superior court of such county within 10 days after such approval 
in the manner now provided by law for appeals from assessments levied 
by cities of the first class in this State, Engineering, office, and other 
expenses necessary or incident to said improvement shall be borne by 
the publie utility district: Provided, That where any municipal corpora- 
tion included within such public utility district already owns or operates 
a utility of like character for which such assessments are levied here- 
under, then all such engineering and other expenses mentioned above 
shall be borne by the local assessment district. 

Whenever any improvement shall be ordered hereunder payment for 
which shall be made in part from assessments against property specially 
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benefited, not more than 50 per cent of the cost thereof shall ever be 
borne by the entire public utility district, nor shall any sum be con- 
tributed by it to any improvement acquired or constructed with or by 
any other body, exceed such amount, unless a majority of the electors 
of such district shall consent to or ratify the making of such expenditure. 


SELL AFTER VOTE 


Subsection (m) authorizes the district to sell its works, 
. plants, and so forth, but only after three-fifths of voters haye 
voted to authorize such sale. It reads: 


(m) It is, and shall be, lawful for any public-utility district organ- 
ized hereunder to sell and convey all the works, plants, systems, utilities, 
and properties authorized by this act and owned by it after proceed- 
ings had as required by sections 9512, 9513, and 9514 of Remington's 
Compiled Statutes of Washington: Provided, That three-fifths of the 
voters voting for such sale, in lieu of a majority, shall be necessary. 
Public-utility districts shall be held to be municipal corporations within 
the meaning of said sections and the commission of such public-utility 
district shall be held to be the legislative body within the meaning of 
said sections, and the president and secretary of such district shall 
have the same powers and perform the same duties as the mayor and 
city clerk referred to in said sections, and the resolutions of the public- 
utility districts shall be held to mean ordinance within the meaning 
of said sections, 

RESOLUTIONS 


Subsection (n) authorizes the district commission to pass 
resolutions, and reads as follows: 


(n) The commission of each publie- utility district may adopt general 
resolutions to carry out the purposes, objects, and provisions of this act. 


, SECTION 7 


Section 7 provides that the district commission shall authorize 
purchases, acquisitions, and condemnations by resolution. If 
the indebtedness to be incurred exceeds 144 per cent of the 
taxable property, the proposal shall be voted upon, and a three- 
fifths majority is required. This section gives full details as to 
how the purchases shall be financed and paid for from district 
revenues. It reads: 


Src. 7. Whenever the commission shall deem it advisable that the 
public-utility district purchase, purchase and condemn, acquire, or con- 
struct any such public utility, or make any additions or betterments 
thereto, or extensions thereof, the commission shall provide therefor 
by resolution, which shall specify and adopt the system or plan pro- 
posed, and declare the estimated cost thereof, as near as may be, and 
specify whether general or utility indebtedness is to be incurred, the 
amount of such indebtedness, the amount of interest, and the time in 
which all general bonds (if any) shall be paid, not to exceed 30 years. 
In the event the proposed general indebtedness to be incurred will bring 
the indebtedness of the public-utility district to an amount exceeding 
114 per cent of the taxable property of the public-utility district, the 
proposition of incurring such indebtedness and the proposed plan or 
system shall be submitted to the qualified electors of said public-utility 
district for their assent at the next general election held in such public- 
utility district. 

Whenever the commission (or a majority of the qualified voters of 
such public-utility district, voting at said election, when it is neces- 
sary to submit the same to said voters) shall have adopted a system or 
plan for any such public utility, as aforesaid, and shall have authorized 
indebtedness therefor by a three-fifths yote of the qualified voters of 
such district, voting at said election, general or public-utility bonds 
may be used as hereinafter provided. Said general bonds shall be serial 
in form and maturity and numbered from 1 upward consecutively. 
The various annual maturities shall commence not later than the tenth 
year after the date of issue of such bonds. The resolution authorizing 
the issuance of the bonds shall fix the rate of interest the bonds shall 
bear, said inferest not to exceed 6 per cent and the place and date 
of the payment of both principal and interest. The bonds shall be 
signed by the president of the commission, attested by the secretary 
of the commission, and the seal of the public-utility district shall be 
affixed to each bond, but not to the coupon: Provided, however, That 
said coupon, in lieu of being so signed, may have printed thereon a 
facsimile of the signature of such officers. The principal and interest 
of such general bonds shall be paid from the revenue of such public 
utility district after deducting costs of maintenance, operation, and 
expenses of the public-utility district, and any deficit in the payment 
of principal and interest of said general bonds shall be paid by levying 
each year a tax upon the taxable property within said district sufficient 
to pay said interest and principal of said bonds, which tax shall be 
due and collectible as any other tax. Said bonds shall be sold in such 
manner as the commission shall deem for the best Interest of the dis- 
trict. All bonds and warrants issued under the authority of this act 
shall be legal securities, which may be used by any bank or trust com- 
pany for deposit with the State treasurer, or any county or city 
treasurer, as security for deposits, in lieu of a surety bond, under any 
law relating to deposits of public moneys. When the commission shall 
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not desire to incur a general indebtedness in the purchase, condemna- 
tion and purchase, acquisition, or construction of any such public 
utility, or addition or betterment thereto, or extension thereof, it shall 
have the power to create a special fund or funds for the sole purpose 
of defraying the cost of such public utility, or addition or betterment 
thereto, or extension thereof, into which special fund or funds it may 
obligate and bind the district to set aside and pay a fixed proportion 
of the gross revenues of such public utility, or any fixed amount out of, 
and not exceeding a fixed proportion of, such revenues, or a fixed amount 
without regard to any fixed proportion, and to issue and sell bonds or 
warrants bearing interest not exceeding 6 per cent per annum, payable 
semiannually, executed in such manner, and payable at such times and 
places as the commission shall determine, but such bonds or warrants, 
and the interest thereon, shall be payable only out of such special 
fund or funds. In creating any such special fund or funds, the com- 
mission shall have due regard to the cost of operation and maintenance 
of the plant or system as construeted or added to, and to any propor- 
tion or part of the revenues previously pledged as a fund for the pay- 
ment of bonds or warrants, and shall not set aside into such special 
fund or funds a greater amount or proportion of the revenues and 
proceeds than, in its judgment, will be available over and above such 
cost of maintenance and operation and the amount or proportion, if 
any, of the revenues so previously pledged. Any such bonds or war- 
rants, and interest thereon, issued against any such fund, as herein 
provided, shall be a yalid claim of the holder thereof only as against 
the said special fund and its fixed proportion or amount of the revenue 
pledged to such fund, and shall not constitute an indebtedness of such 
district within the meaning of the constitutional provisions and limi- 
tations. Each such bond or warrant shall state on its face that it is 
payable from a special fund, naming such fund and the resolution 
creating it. Said bonds and warrants shall be sold in such manner as 
the commission shd} deem for the best interests of the district, and the 
commission may provide in any contract for the construction and 
acquisition of a proposed improvement or utility that payment therefor 
shall be made only in such bonds or warrants at the par value thereof. 
In all other respects, the issuance of such utility bonds or warrants 
and payment therefor shall be governed by the public-utility laws for 
cities and towns. 


SECTION 8. NO SALARY FOR COMMISSIONERS 


Section 8 provides commissioners of districts shall serve with- 
out salary and outlines how the commission shall organize and 
do business. All purchases or orders of work to be done involv- 
ing more than $5,000 shall be by contract. The commission 
shall ask for bids and award contract to the lowest bidder. 
The commission shall fix the minimum wage to be paid on work 
under its contracts. It reads: 


Src. 8. The commissioners shall serve without compensation. No res- 
olution shall be adopted without a majority vote of the whole commis- 
sion. The commission shall organize by the election of its own mem- 
bers of a president and secretary, shall by resolution adopt rules gov- 
erning the transaction of its business and shall adopt an official seal. 
All proceedings of the commission shall be by motion or resolution 
recorded in a book or books kept for such purpose, which shall be public 
records, The county treasurer of the county in which such district is 
situated shall be the treasurer of the district, and all funds of the dis- 
trict shall be paid to him as such treasurer and shall only be disbursed 
by him on „warrants drawn and signed by an auditor to be appointed by 
the commission upon order of or vouchers approved by the commission. 
The commission shall have authority to create and fill such positions 
and fix salaries and bonds thereof as it may by resolution provide. 

All materials purchased and work ordered, the estimated cost of which 
is in excess of $5,000, shall be by contract. Before awarding any such 
contract the commission shall cause to be published a notice at least 30 
days before the letting of said contract, inviting sealed proposals for 
such work, plans and specifications which must at the time of the pub- 
lication of such notice be on file at the office of the public-utility dis- 
trict, subject to public inspection : Provided, however, That the commis- 
sion may at the same time, and as part of the same notice, invite ten- 
ders for said work or materials upon plans and specifications to be sub- 
mitted by bidders. Such notice shall state generally the work to be done 
and shall call for proposals for doing the same, to be sealed and filed 
with the commission on or before the day and hour named therein. 
Each bid shall be accompanied by a certified check, payable to the order 
of the commission, for a sum not less than 5 per cent of amount of the 
bid, and no bid shall be considered unless accompanied by such check. 
At the time and place named such bids shall be publicly opened and 
read, and the commission shall proceed to canvass the bids and may let 
such contract to the lowest responsible bidder upon plans and specifica- 
tions on file, or to the best bidder submitting his own plans and speci- 
fications: Provided, however, That no contract shall be let in excess of 
the estimated cost of said materials or work, or if, in the opinion of the 
commission, all bids are unsatisfactory they may reject all of them and 
readvertise, and in such case all checks shall be returned to the bid- 
ders; but if such contract be let, then and in such case all checks sball 
be returned to the bidders except that of the successful bidder, which 
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the bid. If such bidder fails to enter into said contract in accordance 
with said bid and furnish such bond within 10 days from the date at 
which he is notified that he is the successful bidder, the said check and 
the amount thereof shall be forfeited to the public-utility district. 

Every contractor and subcontractor performing any work for said 
public-utility districts or local utility districts within said pulblic-utility 
district shall pay or cause to be paid to ite employees on such work or 
under such contract or subcontract not less than the minimum scale 
fixed by the resolution of the commission prior to the notice and call 
for bids on such work. The commission, in fixing such minimum scale 
of wages, shall fix the same as nearly as possible to the current prevail- 
ing and going wages within the district for work of like character. 


SECTION 9. DISTRICT FUNDS 


Section 9 directs county treasurers to create public-utility dis- 
> trict funds for moneys of such districts and to deposit same in 
county depositories. It reads: 


Sec. 9. The county treasurer of the county in which is located any 
public-utility district shall be ex officio treasurer of any public-utility dis- 
trict in such county, and he shall create a fund for any public-utility 
district to be known as public-utility district fund, into which shall be 
paid all money received by him from the collection of taxes in behalf of 
such public-utility district, and he shall also maintain such other special 
funds as may be created by the public-utility commission, into which 
shall be placed such moneys as the public-utility commission, may by its 
resolution direct. 

All such public-utility district funds shall be @eposited with the 
county depositories under the same restrictions, contracts, and security 
as is provided by statute for county depositories, and all interest col- 
lected on such public-utility funds shall belong to such public-utility 
district and be deposited to Its credit in the proper public-utility district 
funds. 

SECTION 10. CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS 


Section 10 authorizes the consolidation of contiguous districts 
and provides in case of consolidation, property in one district 
shall not be taxed to pay indebtedness previously incurred by 
the other district. Consolidation shall be determined by an elec- 
tion on petition of 10 per cent of voters. It reads: 


Sec. 10, Two or more contiguous public-utility districts may become 
consolidated into one public-utility district after proceedings had as 
required by sections 8909, 8910, and 8911, of Remington's Compiled 
Statutes of Washington: Provided, That a 10 per cent petition 
shall be sufficient ; and public-utility districts shall be held to be munici- 
pal corporations within the meaning of said sections, and the commis- 
sion shall be held to be the legislative body of the public-utility district 
as the term “legislative body“ is used in said sections: Provided, That 
any such consolidation shall in nowise affect or impair the title to any 
property owned or held by any such public-utility district, or in trust 
therefor, or any debts, demands, liabilities, or obligations, existing in 
favor of or against either of the districts so consolidated, or any pro- 
ceeding then pending: Provided further, That no property within either 
of the former public-utility districts shall ever be taxed to pay any of 
the indebtedness of either of the other such former districts. 

The boundaries of any public-utility district may be enlarged and new 
territory included therein, after proceedings had as required by section 
8894 of Remington's Compiled Statutes of Washington: Provided, That 
a 10 per cent petition shall be sufficient; and public-utility districts 
shall be held to be municipal corporations within the meaning of said 
section, and the commission shall be held to be the legislative body of 
the public-utility district: Provided, That no property within such ter- 
ritory so annexed shall ever be taxed to pay any portion of any indebted- 
ness of such public-utility district contracted prior to or existing at the 
date of such annexation. 

In all cases wherein public-utility districts of less area than an entire 
county desire to be consolidated with a public-utility district including 
an entire county, and in all cases wherein it is desired to enlarge a 
publiec-utility district including an entire county, by annexing a lesser 
area than an entire county, no election shall be required to be held in 
the district including an entire county. 


SECTION 11. CONSTITUTIONALITY 


Section 11 declares unconstitutionality of one section or clause 
shall not affect other parts of the act, and that if this act is in 
conflict with any existing law this act shall govern. It reads: 

Sec. 11. Adjudication of invalidity of any section, clause, or part of 
a section of this act shall not impair or otherwise affect the validity of 
the act as a whole or any other part thereof, 

The rule of strict construction shall have no application to this act, 
but the same shall be liberally construed in order to carry out the pur- 
poses and objects for which this act is intended. 
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shall be retained until a contract shall be entered Into for the purchase 
of such materials for doing such work, and a bond to perform such work 
furnished with sureties satisfactory to the commission in an amount to 
be fixed by the commission, not less than 25 per cent of contract price 
in any case, between the bidder and commission, in accordance with 
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When this act comes in conflict with any provision, limitation, or 
restriction in any other law this act shall govern and control. 


SECTION 12, NOT INCLUDE CITY PLANTS 


Section 12 declares this act is supplemental to existing laws 
relating to water or irrigation districts or municipal districts, 
No district under this law shall include any municipal corpora- 
tion already operating all these public utilities. It reads: 


Sec. 12. This act shall not be deemed or construed to repeal or affect 
any existing act, or any part thereof, relating to the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of public utilities by irrigation or water 
districts or other municipal corporations, but shall be supplemental 
thereto and concurrent therewith. No public utility district: created 
hereunder shall include therein any municipal corporation, or any part 
thereof, where such municipal corporation already owns or operates all 
the utilities herein authorized: Provided, That in case it does not own 
or operate all such utilities it may be included within such public 
utility district for the purpose of establishing or operating therein such 
utilities as it does not own or operate: Provided further, That no prop- 
erty situated within any irrigation or water district or other municipal 
corporations shall ever be taxed or assessed to pay for any utility, or 
part thereof, of like character to any utility owned or operated by such 
irrigation or water districts or other municipal corporations. 


WHAT VOTE ON THIS BILL MEANS 


A vote for the bill means that the country people of the State 
will be given the right to vote on the question of whether or 
not they want publicly owned electric power plants, waterworks, 
or irrigation works. A vote against it means that the country 
people are to be deprived of that right. 

The bill does not provide publicly owned power plants or 
waterworks or irrigation works. It sifmply says that the people 
shall be free to yote on the question. It enlarges the right to 
vote. It enfranchises the country people as to these questions. 
They are disenfranchised now simply because they live in the 
country districts or small towns. 

If the bill is passed, the people can vote for or against publicly 
owned power, water, or irrigation. If the bill is defeated, they 
are denied that right. 


RETURN OF CIVIL WAR CLOCK 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on May 6, 1930, a celebration 
was held at St. Simons Island, Ga., celebrating the return of a 
clock to the descendants of the owner. The clock had been 
taken from the plantation upon that island during the War 
between the States. On that occasion interesting addresses 
were made by the mayor of the city of Brunswick, Hon. Richard 
A. Gould; by the chairman of the board of the Sea Island Co., 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin; by the mayor of Attleboro, Mass., the 
Hon. Fred E. Briggs; and by Mr. Charles C. Cain, jr., editor of 
the Attleboro Sun, on behalf of the Grand Army of the Republic 
Dining Club, of Attleboro, Mass. 

A response was made by the Hon. Josera W. MARTIN, Ir, 
of North Attleboro, Representative in Congress from the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. That response or address, Mr, 
President, I wish to have inserted in the Recor, but preceding 
the address I ask permission to have inserted likewise a story 
of the taking of the clock, its subsequent discovery, and its 
return to the descendants of the owner. The pertinent facts in 
the story are based upon articles appearing in the Attleboro 
Sun and the chief credit in the whole matter is due to Mr. 
Charles C. Cain, jr., editor of the Attleboro Sun. Following 
the recitation of facts, I ask that the address of Hon. JOSEPH 
W. Manrtry, Jr., be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Georgia is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: f 


[Program of exercises at Sea Island Golf Club (formerly Retreat Plan- 
tation) celebrating the return, by members of Grand Army of the 
Republic Dining Club and other citizens of Attleboro, Mass., to de- 
scendants of the original owner, of a clock taken from the home of 
the late Hon. Thomas Butler King, at Retreat Plantation, during the 
War between the States, by sailors attached to U. S. gunboat Ethan 
Allen, in January, 1863. St. Simons Island, Ga., May 6, 1930] 


“s * + Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
(Webster's second reply to Hayne, United States Senate, January 26, 
1830.) 

“s è © The South will never again seek a remedy in the mad- 
ness of another secession. We are here; we are in the house of our 
fathers; our brothers are our companions; and we are here to stay, 
thank God.” (Hill's reply to Blaine, United States Senate, January 12, 
1876.) 

A STORY OF THE CLOCK 

Some months ago Mr. Edmund H. Gingras, of Attleboro, Mass., at- 
tended an auction sale of household effects at Mansficld, Mass., and 
purchased an old clock. It was some time later that he took occasion 
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to make a careful examination of his purchase, when he made a most 
interesting discovery. Inside the clock he found stenciled the name 
of the manufacturers, Dyer, Wadsworth & Co., of Augusta, Ga. And 
he found on the underside of the metal dial this inscription, written 
with a pencil in a firm, bold hand: 

“Taken from the plantation home of Hon. Thomas B. King, St. 
Simons Island, St. Simons Sound, Ga., U. S. S. Ethan Allen on Block- 
ade, January 10, 1863.“ 

Mr. Gingras promptly notified the G. A. R. Dining Club of Attleboro, 
and presented the clock to that club. Efforts then were made to locate 
descendants of the original owner and return the clock to some de- 
scendant. 

Thomas Butler King was a man of national prominence. 

He was born at Palmer, Mass., in 1800, and attended Westfield 
Academy. He began the practice of law in Philadelphia when he was 
22 years.old. Coming to Georgia on a yisit to a relative at Waynes- 
ville, he met Miss Anne Page, the only child of Maj. William Page, of 
St. Simons Island. They were married on December 2, 1824, and Mr. 
King remained in Georgia. He soon became one of the prominent citi- 
zens of the State. After serving several terms in the State legislature 
he was elected to Congress and served continuously for 16 years, until 
1850, when he was appointed by President Fillmore as the first col- 
lector of the port of San Francisco. At one time during his service 
in Congress he had two brothers who also were Members of Congress, 
eich of the three from a different State. 

Following his service as collector of the port of San Francisco he 
returned to Georgia and was again elected to the State senate. He 
was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention held in Balti- 
more in 1860, Following Georgia’s secession he was named by Georgia's 
war governor, Joseph Emerson Brown, as a commissioner from Georgia 
to European countries in the interest of developing trade. After the 
organization of the Confederate States of America he remained abroad 
as a trade representative of the Confederate Government until 1863, 
when he returned to Georgia, where he died in 1864. He was buried 
in the churchyard of Christ Church, Frederica, on Simons Island. It 
was here that John Wesley preached to Oglethorpe’s early settlers at 
Frederica nearly 200 years ago. Y 

Three granddaughters—Mrs. C. Don Parker, Mrs. Frank D. Aiken, 
and Mrs. H. B. Maxey—still live at Brunswick and on St. Simons. 
There are numerous other descendants, including Mrs. J. Randolph 
Anderson, Mrs. Virginia Lord King Heard, and Miss Marie Nisbet, 
granddaughters, all of Savannah. 

There is living only one male grandson of the name, Capt. Henry 
Lord Page King, United States Army, now stationed at Fort Leaven- 
worth. The members of the family agreed that the clock should be- 
come the property of Captain King upon its return. 

Captain King has offered to permit the clock to remain at the Sea 
Island Golf Club for a term of five years. The clubhouse is the original 
barn of Retreat Plantation—the only one of the original buildings left. 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin, whose genius has wrought such marvelous trans- 
formations on St. Simens and Sea Island during the past three years, 
realized the sentimental and historic value of the old barn, and de- 
termined to preserve and utilize it, regardless of cost. 

The people of Brunswick, and, indeed, of Georgia generally, join the 
members of the King family in their appreciation of the spirit which 
prompted citizens of Massachusetts to return the clock to its former 
home. We feel that it is more than a beau geste. It is renewed evi- 
dence that harmony and good feeling have been restored between the 
North and the South. 


ADDRESS OF HON, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR, 


This hour calls for none less than Henry W. Grady. To bis native 
Georgians and standing on this hallowed soil of the State he loved I 
say it. That fame-crowned orator and journalist, whose death at the 
untimely age of 38, tugged at America’s heartstrings; he and he alone 
could spell out of this hour the matchless eloquence which is its due, 

Massachusetts, the State I have the honor to represent, is proud of 
its long and brilliant list of orators which included such superorators 
as Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, and George Frisbee Hoar; yet 
when it thinks of oratory, it can never forget that masterpiece and 
final effort which the gifted Henry W. Grady delivered before the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association in 1889. 

“God has sown in our soil the seed of bis millennial harvest,” he 
said on this great occasion which echoes to this day, “and He will not 
lay the sickle to the ripening crop until His full and perfect day has 
come. Our history, sir, has been a constant and expanding miracle 
from Plymouth Rock and Jamestown all the way—aye, even from the 
hour when from the voiceless and trackless ocean a New World rose 
to the sight of the inspired sailor. 

“As we approach the fourth centennial of that stupendous day, when 
the Old World will come to marvel and to learn amid our gathered 
treasures, let us resolve to crown the miracles of the past with the 
spectacle of a Republic, compact, united, indissoluble in the bonds of 
love, loving from the Lakes to the Gulf, the wounds of war healed in 
eyery heart as on every hill, serene and resplendent at the summit of 
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human achievement and earthly glory blazing out the path and making 
clear the way up which all the nations of the earth must come in 
God's appointed time.” 

No better text could be found for our meeting to-night. No loftier 
or more inspired note could be sounded. Are we not engaged in trans- 
lating into substance the gifted words in which he bade the healing 
of the wounds of an unfortunate war, and yet a war that probably 
was unavoidable? Are we not here offering proof beyond compare that 
the hearts of two great Commonwealths, Georgia and Massachusetts, 
beat in unison and that to their days of ancient friendship we are 
adding this glorious date as another link to bind us more closely 
together? 

We are here as your guests with the proud privilege of making such 
return as esteem indicates and courtesy requires, to wipe out an ancient 
error. We are here at the behest of that thinning blue line of Atile- 
boro’s Grand Army men whose sentiments are voiced in an official letter 
from our own Major Bean in a manner that needs no emphasis from 
me. We are here as the representatives of the city of Attleboro and 
the town of North Attleboro. We are here under the auspices of the 
Grand Army Dining Club, to whose records of achievement another 
glorious chapter has been added. L 

It is not out of place to say this is not the first occasion when this 
organization has sown the seeds of friendship, both North and South. 
Seven years ago some citizens of Attleboro who had had the privilege 
of being guests at the noon luncheons of the Grand Army men talked 
over a project so unusual as to attract wide attention. It was the idea 
that a Confederate veteran should be invited to be the city’s guest on 
Memorial Day. Petersburg, Va., was chosen as a community of similar 
size and therefore likely to be more interested in the project, and to 
Petersburg went a volunteer committee to select a speaker. 

Happy chance led to the choice of a man unusually gifted and 
qualified to speak for Virginia in Massachusetts, Capt. Carter R. Bishop, 
now a member of the Federal Commission on the Petersburg Battle 
Field project, as the guest selected, and his coming aroused a tremen- 
dous interest. There were public meetings and campfires, radio broad- 
casts, and open-air exercises, a Memorial Day parade like none other 
in the city’s history, an audience of 2,000 filling our armory to hear 
that gifted and lamented colleague of mine, the Hon. Jobn Jacob 
Rogers, of Massachusetts. It was not a day but a week of high patri- 
otic resolve and fond memory. 

Captain Bishop was a one-man army in himself and to his wit and 
charm and oratory we surrendered with right good will. The South 
could not have asked a better spokesnmin than it had on that occa- 
sion; the traditional bond between Virginia and Massachusetts was 
tightened, and as final honor the silver-haired lad in Confederate gruy 
was voted an honorary member of the G. A. R. post and took his 
place amid those new-found comrades in the army of the blue; another 
symbol of the reunion of the North and South. 

From that day on the Dining Club, which was a survival of the 
volunteer organizations which arranged for that memoria] occasion, 
grew and prospered. It represented the devotion of years given by its 
founder and leader, the late Charles O. Sweet, and always its member- 
ship has been maintained at 125, because its hall allowed no more. 
Business and professional men of the city have delighted to gather 
once a month at the noon luncheons with the Grand Army as their 
guests, to honor them in person, to recall with them the stirring days 
which these aged men knew and of which they were a part, and to 
provide new ears for the stories of the great war time that are too 
precious to be lost to posterity. 

Nor was the work of the club ended at the luncheon table. It 
fostered a study of history in the schools and awarded a travel prize 
yearly for the best essay on a topic assigned out of history of our 
country. They preserved the memory and deeds of the men who repre- 
sented Attleboro in the various wars of the Nation. 

It was because of the interest created and maintained in that old 
and yet ever new story of the eventful days of the War between the 
States that the clock was located and the plans consummated for this 
wonderful trip, the memories of which will live as long as life. 

As we gather here to-night, representatives of old New England and 
of the gallant Southland, there is a joy in every heart because we are 
all united under one flag; that we are one in purpose and resolve. 

All the bitterness and rancor of the War between the States hag 
vanished. A new generation is here; a generation proud of the glory 
and courage of their ancestors and yet intensely determined to add to 
the glory and the luster of the common country. This new generation 
is loyal to the North, its South, and its West, but, above all, it is loyal 
to the United States of America. 

As we strive to advance our different sections of the country we 
realize we are contributing to the upbuilding of the Nation. There is 
coming more and more a realization on the part of all the people that 
we are dependent upon each other. 

You can not have prosperity in any one section without every other 
part of the country sharing in that prosperity. Neither can you have 
misfortune or adversity in one section without feeling its blighting 
effect in every other section. The future of the Southland is full of 


promise and every other section rejoices that this is so. And I know 
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you will be happy to know that New England is sailing steadily to 
new heights of progress. 

We are celebrating in New England this year the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, whose 
charter was the inspiration of much of the free government which 
exists in America to-day. 

As we look back and revel in the glory of New England's past we 
can not fail ta see one great fact, standing out like a beacon light: In 
no year since John Winthrop directed the destinies of the colony in 
1630 has Massachusetts failed to go forward. No year since that 
memorable date has failed to find the old Bay State wealthier than in 
the previous year. 

That great record is both an inspiration and a challenge to a people 
whose heritage is and has always been a passion to work. It was 
untiring work which made it possible for 2 per cent of the population 
located in this rugged northland to produce 10 per cent of the wealth 
of the country. My countrymen, there need be no friction between the 
South and New England. We are both going to find the future has 
many blessings in store. 

Here in this splendid atmosphere of peace and good will let us conse- 
crate ourselves to service for the common country. Let us strive to 
make America continue to be the land of opportunity, a country where 
the masses will shake off the shackles of poverty and will find here a 
land of happiness and contentment. 

We have become the wealthiest and mightiest nation of all time. To 
us, because of this wealth and strength, has been dedicated the task of 
leading the world. It is a grave responsibility, which demands intelli- 
gent and unselfish service. 

And I say to you, let us each be loyal to our own section of the coun- 
try; but, above all, let us be loyal to the Stars and Stripes, emblematic 
of the one country which is destined to lead the world along the path- 
way of peace and a fine and nobler civilization. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it does not appear that there 
will be any further discussion of the conference report on the 
tariff bill this afternoon; hence I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open executive 
session, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

(AIL nominations received this day and those confirmed ap- 
pear at the end of to-day's proceedings.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United States making sundry 
nominations, which were -referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. ' 

BRIG. GEN. SAMUEL HOF 


The nomination of Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof, assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance, to be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of 
major general, for a period of four years from date of accept- 
ance, with rank from April 2, 1930, was announced. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the nomination. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and the President will be notified. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The Chief Clerk announced the first business on the Executive 
Calendar to be the nomination of Richard S. Whaley to be judge 
of the Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Calendar 
the nominations of sundry officers in the Coast Guard. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc, and the President notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be 
notified. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Calendar 
the nominations of sundry postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent that the post- 
masters be confirmed en bloc, and the President notified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With one exception. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the exception of Calendar No. 4874. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the exception of Cal- 
endar No. 4874 the nominations for postmasters will be con- 
firmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
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ROBERT E. HILL AND EDWARD P. DORNER 


Mr. HALE. Mr, President, this afternoon I reported two 
nominations from the Committee on Naval Affairs. I ask 
unanimous consent for their immediate consideration. 

8 5 PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nominations will be 
sta 

The CHIEF CLERK. Midshipman Robert E. Hill to be a second 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps from the 5th day of June, 1930, 
and Midshipman Edward P. Dorner to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1930, to correct his status as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
state the purpose of the nominations? 

Mr. HALE. These are two midshipmen who will graduate on 
the 5th of June, but they can not get their diplomas until they 
are confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed and the President will be notified. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to inquire if there 
are three other appointments from South Carolina for post- 
masters which have not yet been confirmed? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There are no other nomina- 
tions from South Carolina on the calendar. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. 

RECESS 

Mr. MONARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, June 
3, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate June 2 (legisla- 
P tive day of May 29), 1930 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
H. Percival Dodge, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice of the United States of America. 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, of New York, to be a secretary in the 
Diplomatie Service of the United States of America. 
CONSUL GENERAL 
H. Percival Dodge, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, to be also a consul general of the United States 
of America. 
ConsuL 
Prentiss B. Gilbert, of New York, to be a consul of the United 
States of America. 


Foreign Service OFFICER, CLASS 3 


Prentiss B. Gilbert, of New York, to be a Foreign Service 
officer of class 3 of the United States of America. 


Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the 
United States: 
To be lieutenants, to rank as such from May 25, 1930 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Eugene S. Endom. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George N. Bernier. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Philip E. Shaw. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Earle G. Brooks. 
To be lieutenants, to rank as such from May 26, 1930 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry T. Jewell. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Donald F. de Otte. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Irving E. Baker. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Gordon A. Littlefield. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Frank Tomkiel. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Kenneth A. Coler. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Henry J. Betzmer, 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) George ©. Whittlesey. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Beverly E. Moodey. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) John A. Fletcher. 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Walter S. Anderson. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade), to rank as such from May 
25, 1930 


Ensign Frank K. Johnson. 
Ensign Chester W. Thompson. 
Ensign Edwin C. Whitfield. 
Ensign Leslie D. Edwards, 
Ensign Frederick G. Eastman, 
Ensign Dwight H. Dexter. 


1930 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of 
brigadier general, for a period of four years from date of 
acceptance 
Col. William Harvey Tschappat, Ordnance Department, vice 
Brig. Gen, Samuel Hof, Assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, 
nominated for appointment as Chief of Ordnance. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Exeoutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 2 (legisla- 
live day of May 29), 1930 


JUDGE or THE COURT or CLAIMS 
Richard S. Whaley. 
Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants 


Stanley J. Woyciehowsky. 
Kenneth K. Cowart. 
Morris C. Jones. 


Gaines A. Tyler. 

Ira E. Eskridge. 

Harry W. Stinchcomb, 

Harold C. Moore. Miles H. Imlay. 

Richard M. Hoyle. Francis C. Pollard. 

To be licutenants (junior grade) 

Wilbur C. Hogan, Earl K. Rhodes. 

Dale T. Carroll. Carl B. Olsen. 

Kenneth P. Maley. Walter ©. Capron. 

Samuel F. Gray. Watson A. Burton. 

To be district commanders 
Frank B. Lincoln. 
John Kelly. 
To be temporary ensign 
Peery L. Stinson. 2 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 

To be Chief of Ordnance, with the rank of major general, for a 

period of four years from date of acceptance, with rank from 

April 2, 1930 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Hof. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Midshipman Edward P. Dorner to be an ensign in the Navy 
from the 5th day of June, 1930, to correct his status as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed. 

MARINE CORPS 
Midshipman Robert E. Hill to be a second lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
MISSOURI 

Fred W. Niedermeyer, Columbia, 

Oral G. Brown, Fair Play. 

Charles Updyke, Frankford. 

Joseph Volle, Harrisonville. 

Edward Becker, Morrisville. 

Alice N. Ferguson, Poplar Bluff. 

Herbert S. Doppler, Weston. 


NEBRASKA 
Ray H. Surber, Davenport. 
Marguerite R. Tiehen, Dawson. 
Mabel Schantz, Fort Crook. 

NEW JERSEY 


Melvin H. Roberson, Annandale. 
John D. Hall, Clinton. 


OREGON 


Ethel N. Everson, Creswell. 
Paris D. Smith, Nyssa. 


BHODE ISLAND 
Henry L. Yager, Barrington. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fred Boller, Beresford, 

John R. Todd, Bowdle. 
Florence M. Hausman, Chester. 
Olarence J. Curtin, Emery. 
Robert C. Gibson, Geddes. 
Peter J. Kleinjan, Gregory. 
Theresa R. Harrington, Montrose. 
Charles P. Decker, Roscoe. 
Paul F. W. Knappe, Tripp. 

Ira D. Winter, Wall. 

Richard E. Scadden, White. 
Minnie C. Lumbard, Wolsey. 
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TEXAS 
Norah H. Kelly, Lockhart. 
Charles C. Eppright, Manor. 
William F. Borgstedte, Washington. 
Mayo McBride, Woodville. 

VERMONT 
Marion C. White, Cavendish. 


WISCONSIN 


Joseph Kuchenmeister, Almena. 
Alwin W. Kallies, Bonduel. 

Robert L. Raymond, Campbellsport. 
Emma Thompson, Deer Park. 
Charles E. Juza, Haugen. 

Peter O. Virum, Junction City. 
Harry V. Holden, Orfordyille. 
Lewis W. Cattanach, Owen. 

Maud E. Johnston, Spencer. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, June 2, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rey. Dr. W. J. McGlothlin, of Greenville, 8. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, our Father, the God of the nations, the God of all 
men, be with these Thy servants to-day as they lead our Nation, 
and be with them in all the yaried interests and intricate prob- 
lems which they face to-day. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, May 29, 1930, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
bill of the House of the following title: > 

H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze 
bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States 
Navy, to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with 
amendments, in which the concurrence of the House is requested, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 8479. An act to amend section 7 of the Public Act No, 
391, Seventieth Congress, approved May 15, 1928. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 4466. An act to make a correction in an act of Congress 
approved February 28, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 12236) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the Naval Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. HALE, Mr. Putprs, Mr. KEYES, Mr. Gass, and 
Mr. Swanson to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT THOMAS L. BLANTON 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tuomas L. BLANTON, Repre- 
sentative elect from the seventeenth district of Texas, is here, 
and I am informed by the Clerk that his credentials have been 
received and that they are in proper order. I demand that he 
be sworn in at the present time. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I object on the ground that the 
credentials are not in proper order. The credentials read that 
he is duly elected as Congressman for the State of Texas, 
whereas there is no such office. The office is properly designated 
as a Representative in Congress. I refer the Chair to Hinds’ 
Precedents, volume 1, section 590. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time in six years since I have 
been in Congress, that I have objected to a unanimous-consent 
request, but I have given to the members the detailed charges 
which Tuomas L. BLANTON has made against every man and 
woman Member of this House. I read as follows, and this is 
an advertisement, dated May 19, 1980, appearing in the Abilene 
Daily Reporter, the day before the special election was held, 
May 20: 

SERVICE OR SENTIMENT—VOTE MAY 20 FOR YEAR’S SERVICE—THE LAST FEW 
WEEKS OF EVERY SESSION or CONGRESS 

Toward the close of each session of Congress many Members leave 

Washington. Those who remain become careless with minds preoccupied 
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with approaching campaigns and thoughts of home. During this period 
waste and extravagance run rampant, and bad bills of every kind pass 
without reading—— 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Michigan is not arguing his point of 
order. The point of order made by the gentleman from Michigan 
is as to the validity of the form of the credentials, and, regard- 
less of the views of the Member elect, or his statement, or his 
conduct, or the color of his hair, the people of his district are 
entitled to representation in this House, and I demand that the 
gentleman confine himself to the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the view of the gentleman 
from New York is correct. It is merely a question as to the 
validity of the certificate. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Chair direct the 
certificate to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the certificate. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION 
THE STATE or TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Austin. 

This is to certify that at a special election held in the State of 
Texas for Representative in Congress from the seventeenth congres- 
sional district, composed of the following counties: Burnet, Llano, 
Comanche, McCulloch, San Saba, Lampasas, Mills, Brown, Coleman, 
Callahan, Eastland, Stephens, Shackelford, Jones, Palo Pinto, Taylor, 
Nolan, Concho, and Runnels, on the third Tuesday In May, A. D. 1930, 
being the 20th day of said month, Tuomas L. BLANTON, having received 
the highest number of votes cast for any person at said election for 
the office hereinafter named, was duly elected as Congressman for the 
State of Texas to fill the unexpired term of the late Hon. R. Q. Lee. 

In testimony whereof I haye hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
the sea] of state to be affixed at the city of Austin on this the 3ist day 
of May, A. D. 1930. 

[SEAL.] Dan Moopy, 
Governor of Teras. 
By the governor: 

Jane Y. McCastom, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the credentials bear out my 
point of order. In the credentials the office is described as a 
Congressman, instead of a Representative in Congress, and I 
ask the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if I understand it correctly, 
the point of order is made that Mr. BLANTON is not entitled to 
take his seat because the credentials are not regular and in 
order, and the irregularity claimed is that he is described in 
the credentials as having been elected as a Member of Congress 
from the State of Texas. I call the attention of the Chair to 
the entire certificate, which certifies that he is elected from the 
seventeenth district, and to succeed Mr. Lee, who, we all know, 
represented the seventeenth district in this House. It must 
occur to the Chair and to anyone else in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the objection is a frivolous one, to use the light- 
est possible description of it, and that the point of order is not 
worth the snap of one’s finger. The certificate, as is suggested 
to me by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], names the 
counties in Texas which compose the seventeenth congressional 
district. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It does more than that. In the recital 
it refers to an election held for a Representative in Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me that upon its face that the 
Speaker would not give a moment's consideration to the point 
of order. 

Mr. CLANCY. The Clerk of the House, Mr. William Tyler 
Page, has notified the proper authorities in Texas a number of 
times, I am informed, that they should not designate this office 
as Congressman, that the office is Representative in Congress, 
and I haye cited the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents, which main- 
tain that the credentials must be in order and must correctly 
describe the office. While my objection may be frivolous, it is 
at least not malicious, as are the allegations made by Mr. 
BLANTON against every Member of this House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, may I supplement what the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER] has said? The Speaker, of 
course, in construing this certificate must construe it in its 
entirety. There is no court in the world that is worthy of the 
name of a court, construing this certificate, that would hold 
otherwise than that it is a certificate from the Governor of 
Texas to the effect that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] was elected at a special election to represent the seven- 
teenth district of Texas in Congress. The whole matter shows 
it and in the latter part of the certificate it says, after reciting 
that this special election was held for a vacancy in the seven- 
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teenth district, naming the counties comprising the district, that 
the election was held and that Mr. BLANTON received a majority 
of the votes and was elected Congressman from Texas. For 
what? For the seventeenth district at a special election to 
succeed Mr. Lee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is a serious matter for the House of 
Representatives, on a technicality of this frivolous nature, to 
deny a man a seat in this body when he presents his certificate 
duly signed by the governor of his State, as this certificate is 
signed. His certificate in substance is to this effect: This is to 
certify that at the election in the State of Texas for Member 
of Congress from the seventeenth congressional district from 
Texas, composed of the counties named, Mr. BLANTON was 
elected. Mr. BLANTON, having received the highest number of 
votes cast for anyone at said election in the seventeenth district 
of Texas, was duly elected to Congress from the State of Texas 
to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Lee. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Necessarily elected to the House 
5 5 because no Senator is ever elected by a 

istrict. 

Mr. CRISP. I thank the gentleman for his valuable con- 
tribution. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have first the names of the counties 
and the name of the gentleman’s predecessor in the House; 
and surely the Speaker must take notice of the fact that the late 
Mr. Lee was a Member of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. So far as the House is officiully advised, there 
is no protest from any person concerned in the election? 

Mr. CRISP. No. The Speaker has bad before him the 
certificate presented to him. I am not going to delay the 
Speaker. I know the Speaker has common sense. I know the 
Speaker desires to be just. I know the Speaker appreciates 
his responsibility. I am sure the Speaker knows that this 
certificate means that at this election Mr. BLANTON was elected 
from the seventeenth district in Texas, and that it is a very 
serious matter in this House to deny a man the right to take 
the oath, with the certificate of the governor of a sovereign 
State duly authenticated and duly filed, as the gentleman has 
filed his. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to express his opinion 
on this matter. There is sufficient ground here for contending 
that this certificate is not without fault, because it has used 
the word “Congressman,” which is never used, and which has 
never been used, so far as the Chair knows, in swearing in a 
Member. The Clerk informed the Chair this morning that on 
a number of occasions he has returned certificates to Texas, 
where the word “ Congressman” was used, and when the cor- 
rection was made and the certificate was returned here the 
Member was sworn in as a Representative in Congress. So far 
as the Chair knows, no man has ever taken the oath as Con- 
gressman“ but only as “ Representative in Congress.” Under 
the circumstances, however, the Chair would not undertake to 
assume the responsibility of refusing administration of the oath 
to any person where the certificate was no more to be criticized 
than this. However, the Chair thinks that is a matter for the 
House to determine. Section 5 of Article I of the Constitution 
says: 

Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. 


Under the circumstances the Chair will put the question to 
the House. Does the House desire that the Chair shall admin- 
ister the oath of office to the gentleman from Texas? 

The question was taken, and the House responded in the 
affirmative, 

Mr, CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I will not appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Chair, but after the Member is sworn in I will have a 
privileged resolution to offer. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not made a decision. It has 
been made by the House. The gentleman from Texas will 
present himself. 

Mr. BLANTON appeared before the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office administered by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers u reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 233 

Resolved, That the paid advertisement appearing in the Abilene Daily 
Reporter, a newspaper of Abilene, Tex., on May 19, 1930, setting forth 
the following: 


1930 


pied with approaching campaigns and thoughts of home. During this 
period waste and extravagance run rampant, and bad bills of every kind 
pass without reading. Rules are suspended.. Junketing trips abroad 
are arranged. It is at this time, more than any other, there is urgently 
needed on the floor at all times some Member to stand guard and watch 
the interests of the people. 


“BLANTON ON THE FLOOR AT ALL SESSIONS 


“ When Governor Moody called this special election, why was it that 
the press reported a howl from some leaders in Washington? They be- 
lieved that the people would return BLANTON to Congress. They knew 
he would upset some of their rictous spending and their arrangements 


for summer junkets. 
» * . = s * . 


“ BLANTON NEEDED ON GUARD IN CLOSING WEEKS OF THIS CONGRESS 


If you elect BLANTON on May 20, he will be sworn in on May 22. He 
will take his seat immediately, He will begin functioning immediately. 
He knows the rules and precedents as well as any other Member. He 
knows how to stop and kill steals when they are attempted. And he will 
attend the special session contemplated by Hoover in September and 
the regular session from December 1, 1930, to March 4, 1931. And dur- 
ing this time the 500,000 people of this district will have a man of 
experience to attend to their business with the several hundred bureaus 
of Government.” 
vitally affects the rights of the House collectively, its dignity, and the 
integrity of its proceedings; and second, the rights, reputation, and con- 
duct of Members, individually in their representative capacity. 

Resolved further, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of 
three Members of the House and that such committee be instructed to 
inquire into the above-mentioned charges, and for such purposes it shall 
have the power to send for persons and papers and enforce their ap- 
pearance before said committee and to administer oaths and shall have 
the right to report at any time what action should be taken. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
the resolution is not privileged. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, to all intents and purposes, 
after the oath of office is administered to him the gentleman 
from Texas is a full-fledged Member of this House. He has all 
the rights of membership in this House. No Member of this 
House has the right, as a privileged matter, to prefer charges 
against a Member and to have them considered forthwith, or by 
a committee, as this resolution proposes, to have an investigation 
of his activities, private or otherwise. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, these charges are made up of 
extracts from newspapers and what has been spoken from the 


stump. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The late lamented James R. Mann stated 
time after time that in the closing days of Congress it is highly 
essential for some one to be here on guard to safeguard the 
interests of Congress. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose I were to write a resolution concern- 
ing something that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY] 
may have said on this side of the House or on that side of the 
House, Is that any reason why he should not be a Member 
of this body? Any inconsistency or statement from somebody 
concerning his need to be elected in order to get the votes of 
his constituents does not constitute a valid ground of in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Suppose a man charged another with 
having said this or that on the stump. No one would be safe 
from having such charges heard instanter. I would not myself 
be safe [laughter] if I had an enemy here who might wish to 
complain and asked that an investigation be had. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CLANCY. When the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] makes the statement that bad bills of every description 
pass without reading, does the gentleman not think that reflects 
on the honesty, integrity, and patriotism of every Member of 
this House? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. My Socialist opponent made all kinds 
of charges against me, and I made charges against him. That 
is in the game. That is in the battle. It was a fair, square 
fight. Perhaps Mr. Sosnowski made charges against the gen- 


tleman from Michigan [Mr. Crancy], challenging his right to 
run on the Republican ticket after having been a member of the 
Democratic Party. That is a part of the game. What security 
would any Member have, after taking the oath, if his right to a 
seat in Congress was challenged because he made some state- 
ment on the stump? 
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Mr. CLANCY. Would the gentleman criticize Grover Cleve- 
land for having left the Democratic Party, or Theodore Roose- 
velt for having left the Republican Party? ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I am welcoming the gentleman to the 
Republican Party, but I only point out the extreme to which 
the House might go. 

Mr. CLANCY. Is what I have done in the past on a par with 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has done? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am only pointing out the extreme to 
which the House may go, if a Member is privileged at any time 
to present a resolution asking for an investigation. 

The regular order was demanded, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. 

The question is whether these quoted statements form the 
basis for a question of privilege. 

Rule 9 provides as follows: 


Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of the 
House collectively, its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its pro- 
ceedings. 


Query. Does this statement affect the integrity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House; that is, the words— 


During this period waste and extravagance run rampant and bad bills 
of every kind pass without reading. 


And in another place— 


He [Mr. BLANTON] knows how to stop and kill steals when they are 
attempted? 


The only precedent of which the Chair is aware occurred on 
January 3, 1917 (64th Cong., 2d sess., RECORD, p. 807), when Mr, 
Woop, of Indiana, rose to a question of privilege on some news- 
paper statements of Thomas W. Lawson, of Boston, in which, 
among other things, he used this phrase: 


The good old Capitol has been wallowing in Wall Street leaks for 
40 years, wallowing hale and hearty. 


The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Mann, supported it on the 
ground that this affected -privileges of the House, and the 
Speaker so held. 

It seems to the Chair that the statements in the advertisement 
reflecting on the integrity of the proceedings of the House, are 
at least as bad as those of Mr. Lawson. The Chair therefore 
holds that the resolution is privileged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to refer the resolution to 
Committee on Elections No. 1, and on that motion I demand the 
previous question. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Elections No. 1. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Crisp) there were—ayes 21, noes 120. 

Mr. CRISP, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
is now a Member of the House and is entitled to have his name 
placed on the register and called to vote? 

The SPEAKER. Unquestionably. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 149, nays 138, 
answered present 2, not voting 139, as follows: 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—149 

All Collins Garner Kem 
Almon Colton Garrett Kincheloe 
Aswell Connery Gasque . Knutson 
Ayres Cooper, Tenn. Gibson LaGuardia 
Bell Cooper, Wis. Glover Lampert 
Bland Crisp Goldsborough Lankford, Ga. 
Bloom Cross ranfield Lea 

x Crosser reen Leavitt 
Brand, Ga. Davis G Lindsay 
Brand, Ohio DeRouen Ha iss. Linthicum 
Briggs Dominick Hammer Lozier 
Browne Doughton Hare Ludlow 
Browning Douglas, Ariz. A McClintic, Okla. 
Buckbee Douglass, Mass. Hill, Ala. MeCormack, Mass, 
Burtness Dowell Hill, Wash. McDuffie 
Busby Doxey Hoch McKeown 
Byrns Drane Hope McMillan 
Cabl Dyer Howard McReynolds 
Campbell, Iowa wards Huddleston eSwa 
Canfield Eslick Hull. Morton D. Mansfield 
Cannon Evans, Mont. Irwin Montague 
Cartwright Fisher Johnson, Okla. Montet 
Christgau Fitzpatrick Johnson, Tex. Moore, 
Clark, N. C. Fulmer Jones, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Cochran, Mo, Gambrill Kading Morehead 
Collier Garber, Kelly Morgan 
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Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Niedringhaus 
O'Connell 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Palmisano 


B 

Blackburn 
Bohn 
Bowman 
Brumm 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif, 
Čarter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 


Crowther 
Culkin 

Dallinger 
De Priest 


Abernethy 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arnold 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 

Be 


hase 
Clarke, N. Y. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Corning 
llen 


rry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 
Doutrich 
Doyle 


CONGRESSIONAL 


sh Sinclair 
Rainey, Henry T. Smith, Idaho 
Ramseyer Smith, W. Va. 
amspeck Speaks 
Rankin Sproul, III. 
Reid, III. Stafford 
Robinson Steagall 
Rutherford Stone 
Sanders, Tex. Sumners, Tex. 
Sandlin Thatcher 
Schafer, Wis. Thurston 
Schneider Timberlake 
NAYS—138 
Dunbar Johnson, Wash. 
Eaton, N. J. Jonas, N. C. 
Eliott Kalın 
Ellis 3 Ky. 
Englebright Kenda 
Evans, Calif. Kerr 
Finley Kiefner 
F itzgeraid Kiess 
Freeman Kinzer 
French Kop 
Fuller Lambertson 
Garber, Va. Lankford, Va. 
Goodwin Lehlbach 
Guyer Letts 
Hadley Luce 
Hale McFadden 
Hall, M. McLaughlin 
all, Ind. Ma 
all, N. Dak, Martin 
Halsey Merritt 
Hancock Michaelson 
ard, Michener 
Hartley ilter 
Haugen Moore, Ohio 
Hawley Mouser 
Hess Murphy 
Hogg O'Connor, Okla. 
Holaday Palmer 
Hooper Parker 
Hopkins Perkins 
Houston, Del. Pittenger 
Hull, Wis. Pratt. Ruth 
Jenkins tehard 
Johnson, Nebr. Purnell 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Ramey, Frank M. 
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Tucker 
Vinson, Ga. 
Whittington 
Wilson 


Sanders, N. Y. 


Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shreve 


Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 

Strong, Kans. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swanson 


Watson 
Welch, Calif. 

tley 
Williamson 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 


Blanton Hudson 
NOT VOTING—139 
Drewry Langley Sirovich 
Driver Lanham Snell 
Eaton, Colo, Larsen Snow 
ep Leech Somers, N. Y. 

Esterly McClintock, Ohio Sparks 

‘enn McCormick, III. Spearing 
Fish McLeod Stedman 
Fort Maas Stevenson 
Foss Magrady Stobbs 
Frear Manlove Strong. Pa. 
Free Mead Sullivan, N. X. 
Gavagan Menges Taylor, Colo. 
Gifford Milligan emple 
Golder ooney Thompson 
Gra! Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Greenwood ewhall Tinkham 
Griffin Nolan Treadway 
Hickey Norton N Turpin 
Hoffman O'Connor, La Underhill 
Hudspeth O'Connor, N Y. Underw 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. Y. Vincent, Mich, 
Hull, William E. Owen Wainwright 

0 Peavey Walker 

ames Porter Welsh, 
Jeffers Pratt, Harcourt J. White’ 
Johnson, III. yle Whitehead 
Johnson, Ind. in lesworth 
Johnston, Mo. Rayburn Williams 
Kearns Reece Wingo 
Kennedy Reed, N. Y. Wolfenden 
Ketcham Romjue Wood 
Korell Saba Woodrum 
Kunz Sears Yon 
Kurtz Seger Zihlman 
Kvale Selvig 


So the motion to refer the resolution to the Committee on 


Elections No. 1 was agreed 


to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


. Snell with Mr. Bankhead. 

Darrow with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Drewry. 
Temple with Mr. C: 
. Beck with — alen 
Ta: fler at 5 


with Mr. Buchanan. 
` ree with Mr. Quayle.. 
8 Giford with Mr. Mooney. 
. Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Abernethy. 
Mr. Tilson with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Connolly — — a Rayburn. 
. Ketcham with Driver. 
. Doutrich with Nr. Boylan, 
Fenn with Mr. Sabath. 
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. Menges with Mr. Corning. 
Fort with Mr. Stevenson, 
. McLeod with Mr. Griffin. 
„Fish with Mr. Wingo. 
. Esterly with Mr. Quin. 
„ McClintock of Ohio with Mr. Black. 
. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Igoe. 
Mr. . — 0 of Ohio with Mr. Oliver of 
x i me with Mr. Romjue. 
Hickey with Mr. Auf der Heide. 
. Reed of New York with 5 Jeffers. 
Bolton with Mr. Brunne 
. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
„Butler with Mrs. Norton. 
. Leech with Mr. Whitehead. 
. Manlove with Mr. — 5 570 of New York. 
Nolan with Mr. Dickste 
Porter with Mr. lanham 
. Frear with Mr. Woodrum, 
. Turpin with Mr. Celler. 
. Foss with Mr. Kunz. 
. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Arnold. 
. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Somers of New York. 
. Kvale with Mr. Greenwood. 
Thompson with Mr. Willlams. 
Kurtz with Mr. Sirovich. 
. Britten with Mr. Underwood. 
. James with Mr, Milligan. 
. Burdick with Mr. Larsen. 
„ Zihlman with Mr. Yon. 
Dickinson with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Magrady with Mr. Stedman. 
Mrs. Langley with Mr. Doyle. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLANCY. In the Abilene Daily Reporter of May 26, 1930, 
there is reprinted this telegram from MRepresentative-elect 
Tuomas L. BLANTON : 


Until governor's commission arrives, a new Member can qualify only 
by unanimous consent; hence any Member can object. CLANCY is exer- 
cising long-existing grudge. In former Congresses I blocked several of 
his wasteful, extravagant measures, and he retaliates by depriving me 
of remuneration for enormous district business I am now performing. 


Mr. Speaker, that statement is absolutely and completely false. 
The Member from Texas never blocked several of my resolutions 
which were wasteful and extravagant. I do not believe he ever 
blocked any resolution of mine, and in the four engagements I 
had with him—three of which were measures of great benefit 
to Texas—he was defeated. I maintain there is a question of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman raises a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Texas now 
knows the power of one objection on the part of a Member of 
this House which he has used so cruelly, so unjustly, and so 
vindictively in the past. 

In this telegram he speaks of the remuneration which has 
been denied him, and in his campaign speeches in Texas, when 
he combated Mrs. R. Q. Lee and cast aspersions upon the name 
of decensed Richard Q. Lee, a fourth cousin of Robert E. Lee, 
he continually referred to alleged unjust emoluments and re- 
munerations of the Members of the House and told how he had 
fought them. 

The family doctor told the family—the Lee widow and the 
children—that R. Q. Lee would be alive to-day if it were not 
for the attacks that Mr. Branton made upon him. Mr. Lee died 
in April, 1930, of a blood clot on the brain, a cerobrospinal 
hemorrhage. Mr. BLANTON made a transaction with him, say- 
ing he would not run for Congress if he would buy his home at 
1851 Irving Street NW. Mr. R. Q. Lee paid $17,500 and imme- 
diately had to make $1,500 worth of repairs, making a total of 

19,000. 

: Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to do so, but I am 
compelled to make the point of order that this does not pertain 
to the question of personal privilege raised by the gentleman 
from Michigan. The gentleman is reciting transactions between 
Mr. BLANTON and Mr. Lee, our former colleague. Of course, 
if you want to take up the entire unanimous-consent day with 
discussions which do not pertain to the point of order, I can 
go along the same as the rest of you, but I do call the Speak- 
er’s attention to the fact that the gentleman is not discussing 
the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Michi- 
gan should confine himself to the question of privilege which 
pertains to himself alone. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the only thing I wanted to call to 
the attention of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan should con- 
fine himself to questions which attribute wrongful motives to 
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himself. The other circumstances are entirely extraneous and 
the gentleman from Michigan will confine himself to his own 
personal privilege, 

Mr. CLANCY. One of the four bills on which Mr. BLANTON 
combated me was the Temple bill appropriating $15,000 to pay 
the expenses of delegates to a conference to be held at Buenos 
Aires for the purpose of promoting and building good roads in 
Latin America. That was the precursor of the Pan American 
Highway which was to run through Texas, and the aim of which 
was to cause a constant flow of manufactured articles, mainly 
from the United States, to the Latin American countries, and 
a flow of raw materials back to the United States from the 19 
Latin American Republics. It was a meritorious bill in every 
respect. The gentleman objected to it very strenuously and he 
was licked and the bill became a law, and the promotion of the 
Pan American Highway, passing through Texas, has been the 
sequence. 

The gentleman also opposed the building of a veterans’ hos- 
pital in Detroit, at Wind Mill Point. He opposed it very 
strenuously until the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Finis 
Garrett, got him to relinquish his efforts, and the Recoxp shows 
that Mr. BLANTON attributed to Mr. Garrett the credit for 
pulling him off that bill for the relief of veterans. Thousands 
of veterans have been in need of hospitalization in Detroit. 

During the recent campaign the gentleman declared himself 
as a friend of the veterans. He told how they would languish 
in distress and not receive good treatment if Mrs. Lee were 
elected. He also attacked the dead Richard Q. Lee and said he 
had not handled veterans’ cases properly. 

Now, Mr. BLANTON also oppesed a measure which was of mėst 
tremendous value to the State of Texas. I refer to the killing 
of the auto tax 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman is straying 
from the subject. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman alleges in this 
telegram that the several bills on which he opposed me were 
wasteful and extravagant, and I am showing that they were 
good measures, 

The SPEAKER. Is this one of the bills? 

Mr. CLANCY. Absolutely. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman has the right to pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. CLANCY. He opposed my three bills for the killing of 
the 5 per cent auto and motor trucks war excise tax, which have 
now become legislation and which have resulted in a saving of 
$200,000,000 per year to the purchasers of automobiles. Since, 
I believe, there are at least 1,000,000 automobiles in Texas to- 
day, if not more, the saving to the people of Texas, to the pur- 
chasers of automobiles and trucks, is somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, roughly estimated, of $50,000,000 a year. 

Now, it is characteristic of the gentleman that when he op- 
posed this measure he said: “The Member from Michigan [Mr. 
Ciancy] is trying to make Henry Ford richer.” Well, as a 
matter of fact, the bills made Henry Ford poorer. They were 
anti-sales-tax bills and most millionaires are in favor of sales 
taxes. I aimed to kill that $200,000,000 of revenue a year which 
would have prevented relief on the very high surtaxes which 
Henry Ford was paying at that time and which he was groan- 
ing under. 

Now, these bills were so very meritorious that when they 
came on the floor of the House there was not a Member here 
who dared to vote against them, although there had been some 
opposition from the Republican side. I will say to my good 
friend, the leader on the Democratic side, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner], who now has the onus of putting the 
Democratic Party before the country as supporting the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton], that Mr. Garner did his 
share in these bills. The Temple bill would not have got out 
of committee—or my bill—but Mr: TEMPLE was ranking Member 
and the committee and I agreed to name it the Temple bill— 
that bill would not have gotten out of the committee if a former 
Member of this House, Tom Connatty, who is now a Senator, 
and who defeated Mr. Branton for the Senate, had not helped 
me. That shows whether it was a good bill for Texas or not. 

These are three measures on which the gentleman from Texas 
combated me. I got angry at the gentleman. He is known 
as a great fighter. The gentleman apparently is afraid of 
nothing, a bad man, one who totes a gun on his hip when 
he goes campaigning in Texas; but I met him alone in the 
subway when there was not a big crowd around and no news- 
paper reporters and I chided him for his action on these 
measures, I said, “Mr. Branton, how can you get away with 
it in Texas, opposing measures like these which are of the most 
tremendous value to Texas?” He said, “I will tell you, 
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Crancy. I know that, but I have to do that on orders of the 
Anti-Saloon League. I am the representative and spokesman 
of the Anti-Saloon League on the Democratic side.” 

Now, in scurrying from one county to another to get his 
credentials—and one good thing I have done, at least, is to 
keep him out of the House for several days—the Texas papers 
continually referred to the fact that he would rush his creden- 
tials here by air mail. : 

Now, what is his record on the United States air mail? I 
was astounded here one day on the floor of the House to witness 
the killing of the appropriation for the United States air mail. 
It was a going concern, running from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, with various branches to several States, and with a con- 
templated extension to Texas, which needs air mail. The 
beacons were set out and the service was training aviators, 
one of whom was Lindbergh, who afterwards flew across the 
Atlantic. The United States air mail was the very heart of 
commercial aviation, with tests being made as to atmospheric 
conditions and aviation mechanics. Yet the item of $1,500,000 
for maintenange had been stricken out on a point of order. I 
asked the question if it was not done at the instance of the 
railroads, which are about the only group of people who are 
interested in restraining the United States air mail, and the 
gentleman from Texas squealed like a stuck pig 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Is that one of the bills that the gentleman 
criticized? 

Mr. CLANCY. Absolutely. 

This was an item of $1,500,000 per year. The purpose was 
to assassinate the United States air mail, to junk the beacons, 
to throw the aviators out of work, and to cripple aviation. Of 
course, it did go out on the floor of the House, but I started a 
campaign for its restoration just as I started this campaign for 
the relief from the $200,000,000 automobile tax. I stirred up 
the country, and we not only had the item put back of $1,500,- 
060 in the Senate but we increased it to $2,750,000, as I recall 
it. I sat here on the floor of the House when the item came 
back, and the gentleman was looking at me and I was looking 
at him and he did not say a word. 

His recent campaign for election was the most loathsome 
campaign ever conducted for a Member of Congress in the 
United States. You can vote for this man. You will have to 
answer for him in the coming campaign. Yes, Mr. GARNER, I 
was a Democrat. I carried a district whose normal majority 
was 70,000 Republican. But the Democratic Party was a mill- 
stone around my neck. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. I must refuse to yield. 

I am not criticizing anybody on the other side of the aisle 
except the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. My 
district used to be Democratic, but on aecount of populism, 
free silver, and the Ku Klux and the Anti-Saloon League and 
Branton it is thoroughly Republican now. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] While I live it will never go Democratic for Congress. 

Nobody knows better than the Democratic leader [Mr. 
GARNER] why I left the Democratic Party. It was because I 
forced myself into the Madison Square Convention, the bitterest 
presidential-convention fight that we ever had in the United 
States. I cast five votes for Mr. Garner for President of the 
United States there. 

Then somebody introduced a resolution there which would 
have disfranchised in part or in whole at least 25,000,000 white 
American citizens. Having succeeded in disenfranchising some 
15,000,000 colored people, they thought they would disfranchise 
some millions of whites. 

Mr. Garner knows that is true. He knows I arranged it so 
that Michigan was the first State to blow off the roof on this 
issue. He knows I said publicly I would leave the party if 
they passed that resolution. He knows that they passed that 
resolution and stigmatized me and others as an American citi- 
zen, when my family had 11 men and boys in the Revolutionary 
War, when my mother’s father and her brother fought in the 
Civil War on the northern side. 

This country was born and was preserved as much through 
the tears and the blood and the service and the sacrifice of my 
family as through the family of any man on the floor of this 
House. [Applause on the Republican side.] And since the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] brings the women into 
it and says that this is too dirty a place for women to sit I say 
that I think my ancestors in this country were on a par with 
the ancestors of the gentlewomen of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to be immodest, but.I never stole 
a page in the Congressional Directory, as has been charged to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], in which to recite 
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the kind of a family that I have or who they are, and so forth; 
but I do want to say this, that my ancestors in this country 
never allowed themselves to be bullied by tyrants nor by do- 
mestie and foreign foes of the Republic. My ancestors back for 
a thousand years in Europe suffered death, starvation, and pri- 
vation because they refused to be bullied by tyrants. My 
ancestors in this country, English Episcopalians, French Hugue- 
nots, German Lutherans, and Irish Catholics, fled from the old 
world to escape what men like Mr. BLANTON, of Texas, are try- 
ing to put over on this country. I refuse to be bullied by 
individuals or organizations. I refused to be bullied by the 
Democratic Party. The gentlemen who are on the Ways and 
Means Committee know that I refused to be bullied about the 
repeal of the automobile tax and that I put it over on them. 

I am exercising my rights as a Member of this House. The 
gentleman from Texas IMr. BLanTon] says that you are en- 
gaged in “steals,” and he comes back on defamation of Mem- 
bers’ characters, as he has done before. He did it through this 
campaign, using the whisky flask which he forced the clerk 
in the House stationery room to purchase and then said of it, 
“Look what I got on a Member’s stationery account,” intimat- 
ing that you purchase whisky flasks on your stationery ac- 
coynts. If you gentlemen prefer that kind of a man as against 
me, you are welcome to him. Your vote for him will be an 
issue in eyery northern district, in every northeastern district ; 
and, yes, it will be an issue in the South, for you will be 
taunted with his charges. You know that several years ago he 
was censured by this House by an overwhelming vote. You 
know that he came within six votes of being impeached or ex- 
pelled, and you know when you furnished the voteg that saved 
him from impeachment or expulsion that it was not through 
love or admiration. 

Let me say this in extenuation of anything harsh that I may 
have said about the House Members of the Democratic Party. 
I never found more lovable men than among the leaders and 
the rank and file. I have been criticized as an “alien” because 
I stood out against two great un-American supergovernmental 
tyrannies, but let me say that in my district there are more 
college graduates proportionately than there are in any other 
community in the world. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of fair play, 
I ask unanimous consent that my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague [Mr. Branton] be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I thank my colleagues, especially on my own Democratic 
side of the House, and also those of you on the Republican side 
of the aisle who did me fair play to-day. I am deeply grateful 
to all of you. I am deeply grateful for the opportunity of 
resuming the seat which I have occupied for 12 years without 
change. I am deeply grateful for the privilege of resuming my 
work here in this House. I have made here some lasting ene- 
mies, but I have some friends who are as close and loyal as any 
man ever had in life, and for which I am duly thankful. 

At the proper time and in the proper place I shall answer ali 
of the statements made by the gentleman from Michigan [Me. 
Crancy], none of which in his argument here to-day do I admit 
is true. At the proper time and in the proper place I shall show 
by the record what has taken place between the two of us. 
However, there are one or two things which must be answered 
now. He spoke of my having agreed not to run for office when 
my distinguished predecessor, as he said, paid me $17,000 for 
my home. In due time I shall show the facts and the contract 
between us, wherein I sacrificed what I had paid on a home, and 
he paid me $4,000 for all of the money that I had paid out on 
it, and that was all, and it will show that there was absolutely 
no promise or agreement of any kind. ` 

The newspapers of my district will show that immediately 
after his election, and immediately after I had carried 79 
counties in Texas against the field of six prominent candidates 
for the United States Senate, I stated that I would run at the 
very first opportunity for resumption of my work in the House. 
And I might say, parenthetically, that in the first primary my 
distinguished former colleague and friend, Senator Tom Con- 
NALLY, carried only 46 counties against the field, but in the 46 
he got more votes than I did in my 79 by reason of the big 
cities in them. 

That I would run again was so published, and none of Mr, 
Lee's family will deny it. 

The gentleman speaks of my standing with the American 
Legion, the ex-service men. If it takes such an attack as he 
has made on me to reelect the gentleman to the opposite side 
of the House I am willing to make the sacrifice. I am willing 
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for him to be reelected over there with such a sacrifice on my 
part. But to show the gentleman that the ex-service men of my 
State do not think as he does, I want to crave your indulgence 
to have the Clerk read a copy of a letter which has just been 
Sent to me by a former State commander of the American Legion 
of Texas. I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk read that 
letter in my time. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ABILENE, TEx., May 28, 1930. 
Hon. RAYMOND J. KELLY, 
Department Commander, the American Legion, 
Detroit, Mich. 

My Dran KELLY: You probably remember me when I was State com- 
mander of the American Legion of Texas. I was born and raised in the 
State of New York and my wife is a native of Pennsylvania, but I have 
entered business in Texas since my service abroad. 

Through you I want to register my protest with all of our Michigan 
buddies against the spiteful, unjust, ridiculous action of Roserr II. 
CLancy, now Representative in Congress from one of the Detroit dis- 
tricts, in the baseless attack he has made upon Congressman BLANTON, 
of Texas, and in his objecting to BLANTON being seated without his 
commission, his election being conceded. 

CLaxcx states in Monday’s press that while campaigning BLANTON 
advertised ; 

“Toward the close of each session of Congress many Members leave 
Washington. Those who remain become careless, with minds preoccu- 
pied with approaching campaigns and thoughts of home. 

“During this period waste and extravagance run rampant and bad 
bills of every kind pass without reading. Rules are suspended. Junket- 
ing trips abroad are arranged. It is at this time more than any other 
there is urgently needed on the floor at all times some Member to stand 
guard and watch the interests of the people.” 

Every posted person in the Nation knows that the above is true, 
is so true that it hurts CLANCY. 

I happen to know that no man in the United States has done more for 
the disabled ex-service man than has BLANTON. When men were dying 
like sheep in Hospital No. 25, BLANTON went there on his own expenses 
and had several hundred removed to Fort Bayard and Prescott. It was 
BLANTON who cleaned up St. Elizabeths. Our disabled buddies from 
every portion of the United States have called on him and he has never 
turned one down. He has helped thousands of them. 

Ever since BLANTON voluntarily retired from Congress on March 4, 
1929, he has continued to attend to the wants and necessities of our 
men everywhere gratis, and at his own expense. When he left for 
Washington he carried with him the files of numerous men who are now 
flat upon their backs helpless and without means. And CLANCY has 
spitefully and unjustly prevented him from qualifying so that he could 
give their cases official attention. . 

Wholly without charge and at his own expense BLANTON has gone 
in the courts and qualified dependent relatives as guardians and 
administrators, has searched for and obtained needed marriage and 
birth certificates, and found the whereabouts of lost witnesses to estab- 
lish for our men necessary service origin, 

We sincerely hope that our buddies in Michigan will resent this un- 
called-for action of CLaxcx's toward one of our most loyal and de- 
pendable friends. 

Very truly yours, 


It 


R. C. WINTERS, 
Former State Commander American Legion of Teras. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman prepared to 
explain the statements alleged to haye been made by him to 
the effect that he was the spokesman of the Anti-Saloon 
League? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not its spokesman. It is for abler 
men than I am to speak for them. But I am one of those who 
haye spoken for enforcing national prohibition whenever it was 
assailed, and in upholding on this floor such Republicans as my 
friends from Michigan [Mr. Hupson and Mr. Cramton]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman would not op- 
pose a referendum on prohibition being had in the State of 
Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
referendum, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, I do not agree with the gen- 
tleman’s views on prohibition or upon the open-shop question. 
There are many other policies where I do not agree with the 
gentleman on some of the phases of his work, I want to, how- 
ever, congratulate the gentleman on the wonderful service he 
rendered the war veterans on one occasion. We realize the ex- 
cellent work the gentleman did when he exposed Frederick A. 
Fenning, the cunning exploiter of incompetent war veterans, 
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This former Commissioner of the District of Columbia was ex- 
posed and driven from public life mainly through the untiring 
efforts of the gentleman from Texas who now has the floor. 
Fenning ought to have been disbarred and sent to the peni- 
tentiary. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. There will not be found a line in any state- 
ment of mine made in my campaign which reflected upon any 
individual Member of this House; not one. I have for the Mem- 
bers of this House the profoundest respect. If I did not, I 
would not want to come back here and sit among them. The 
fact is, I have given up a lucrative law practice with my sons 
in order to come back here and serve my constituents. If I 
had not so desired to serve my constituents I would not have 
come back here as a Member of this House. My utterances on 
the stump were in condemnation of certain policies of the House 
as a whole, policies that have grown up through the years. 
There will be at the close of this Congress bills passed where, 
if the rule is followed as it has been heretofore, the presiding 
officer will say, Without objection, this bill will be considered 
as having been engrossed and read a third time and passed.” 
It has been done here a thousand times, and certain bills have 
been passed within the twinkling of an eye. And my friend 
from Texas the minority leader of this House [Mr. Garner] 
has been forced to appoint men, for example, Mr. CoLLINS, of 
Mississippi, as an objector to watch legislation and stop it, and 
other men from the other side of the House have been appointed 
to watch legislation and stop it; to stop steals, not steals which 
Congressmen are attempting to make but steals attempted to be 
made by outsiders, and such important bills as the Muscle Shoals 
bill, involving $150,000,000 of the people’s money, are disposed of 
here, as was done the other day, with only half the membership 
of the House voting on it, showing that at the close of a Con- 
gress many Members naturally go home. 

Has the time come when utterances made on the stump, 
utterances made in the heat of a campaign, are to be reviewed 
and censored by the House, with 485 Members elected every two 
years? Then I must say we shall not have any time for any- 
thing else, 

I want to say this to you in conclusion: All I hope for you 
men is that in selecting your opponents, please select men and 
not ladies. The ladies are hard to beat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether in previous Congresses he did not secure leave 
of absence to go to his home before adjournment of the session 
to attend to his campaign? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I would suggest this to my friend, 
that if he had a heated campaign going on in his own district, 
and an attack is made upon him, such as has been made against 
me by the Washington Post, which articles have been sent down 
into my district, and which haye caused three judges to announce 
against me—I would suggest to the gentleman that if he has a 
heated campaign he should go home. He has a right to go home 
and I have a right to go home. But I am not going until we 
adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But I feel that I have many 
important duties to perform here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I may say that the gentleman’s performance 
of his duties has been of such benefit to the people that he has 
the right to go home. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to refer to the Rxconb in connection with the statement of the 
gentleman where he said that only half of the Members have 
been present when such measures as Muscle Shoals were voted 
upon, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This is an impeachment of the Recorp 
of May 28. I would like to have an examination made of the 
Recorp of that date, for the Recorp shows 323 present. [Ap- 
plause.] 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act de- 
fining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 
facture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” 
approved August 2, 1886, as amended, with Senate amendments, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill H. R. 6, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
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oar and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ADDRESS OF HON. U. 8. GUYER, OF KANSAS 


Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks by inserting a speech made by my 
colleague the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. GUYER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ramey] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting a 
speech of his colleague. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Record, I include the following 
Memorial Day address made by my colleague, Hon. U. S. GUYER, 
of Kansas, at the National Cemetery on the battle field of Antie- 
tam, May 30, 1930: 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT ANTIETAM 


Mr. Chairman, General Pope, gentlemen of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel doubly honored and much beyoud 
my deserts by this second invitation to speak on the battle field of 
Antietam on Memorial Day. For many reasons the field of Antietam 
always awakens tender emotions in my breast. Ninety-eight years ago 
along the winding, dreamy course of this old stream my mother was 
born, It marks a decisive victory for the Union and its arms. Over 
these bills an uncle rode with McClellan's cavalry that September day 
in 1862, Within the sound of the guns of Antietam all my grandpar- 
ents and great-grandparents lie in their last slumber. 

I remember, too, that it was here, on May 30, 1901, William McKinley 
delivered bis last memorial address. Senator John M. Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia, spoke that day with the President and, in his dramatic style, he 
portrayed how William McKinley, then commissary sergeant of an Ohio 
regiment, worked all the night of September 16 preparing food for his 
men and long before daylight on that fatal morning of September 17 
drove over these hills with an Army wagon to give many a gallant boy 
his last breakfast. I am told a monument now marks the spot where 
those men were intrenched that night and where McKinley fed them 
in the morning. 

We are here to-day to honor the memory of those men who, having 
“paid the last full measure of devotion,” now sleep beneath the arch 
of the Union sky and under the sod of the land they loved so well. In 
honoring them we supremely honor our country and ourselves. 

I never deliver a memorial address on this day without repeating a 
little poem by a Kansas poet who always speaks very close to the 
hearts of the people. I can think of nothing, unless it be the flowers, 
which better expresses the sentiment of Memorial Day than Walt 
Mason’s The Little Green Tents, and in my opinion no sweeter honey of 
its kind has dripped from the hive of genius: 


“On Fame's eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread.” 
—0O’Hara r 


“ The little green tents where the soldiers sleep, 
And the sunbeams play and the women weep, 
Are covered with flowers to-day ; 
And between the tents walk the weary few, 
Who were young and stalwart in 'sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away. 


“The little green tents are built of sod, 
They are not long and they are not broad, 
But the soldiers have lots of room; 
For the sod is a part of the land they saved, 
When the flag of the enemy darkly waved, 
The signal of dole and doom. 


“The little green tent is a thing divine; 
The little green tent is a nation’s shrine, 
Where patriots kneel and pray; 
And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in ‘sixty-two, 
When they went to the war away.” 


I want to compliment these gallant gentlemen of the Grand Army of 
the Republic who came here to-day in spite of advancing years and 
encroaching infirmities in order to pay a tribute of respect to their 
comrades in arms who sleep out yonder under the shade of these beauti- 
ful trees. Every year decimates their thinning ranks. To them it 
seems but yesterday that the hell of battle, shod with iron fury, plunged 
along these peaceful hills and vales; but yesterday that, with youth 
trumpeting in their hearts, they marched to heroic battle for their 
country’s integrity. To us who are younger it seems far away, veiled 
in the mist of years; to them it is but the echo of the evening guns of 
yesterday. So with us of the later generation it is difficult to visualize 
these venerable men, crowned with the gray glory of honorable and 
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heroic years, as boys, clean lipped and vibrant with the electric energy 
of youth, marching with proud step at call of country and home, In 
memory some one has asked, “ Where Is the Boy of Long Ago?” 


“Nor lure of love in maiden's eyes, 
Her face aflame with morning skies, 
Could hold him with their magic spell 
When came the time to say farewell, 
Where is the boy of long ago? 
Let bugles blare and trumpets blow, 
Wave all the flags and beat the drums, 
From Glory Land to-day he comes! 


“Nor yet ambition’s rare deceit, 
Could halt his step or stay his feet, 
Above him tossed the flag on high, 
How hearts will ache when comes good-bye! 
Where is the boy of long ago? 
Let bugles blare and trumpets blow, 
Wave all the flags and beat the drums, 
From Glory Land he comes, he comes! 


“The aged mother never a word, 
From her loved son has ever heard, 
The years are long, the silence grim, 
At last to-day she hears of him! 
Where is the boy of long ago? 
Let bugles blare and trumpets blow, 
Wave all the flags and beat the drums, 
To-day from Glory Land he comes, he comes! 


“He gave of all the world his store, 
And where he lies on land or shore, 
He comes to take his place with storied name, 
Within the templed Halls of Fame. 
Where is the boy of long ago? 
Oh, that the maid were here to know! 
Wave all the flags and beat the drums, 
From Glory Land to-day he comes, he comes!“ 


These men who honor us with their presence are the last of a noble 
army which is rapidly disappearing from the scenes of its heroic deeds. 
But the work they achieved shall never pass away. The principles 
they cherished shall never fade. The Union they preserved shall endure 
as long as patriot hearts beat in devotion to the Constitution and the 
institutions it developed and sustained, under which liberty and justice 
prevail. It remains for us who follow them to see that their victories 
shall forever count in the Republic of the future, that the Union they 
preserved shall always be worthy of their sacrifices, and that the Con- 
stitution to which they devoted their lives shall persist and stronger 
grow as the years recede. 

We are approaching the bicentennial of the birth of Washington, the 
founder of the Republic. We are with appropriate fitness preparing to 
celebrate that event, in honor of the two-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth, with renewed devotion to his principles and governmental 
ideals as moulded into the Constitution which he recommended and 
approved and in the framing of which he exerted a powerful influence, 
and as set forth in his Farewell Address—the greatest admonitory 
statement ever handed down by a founder of a nation for the guidance 
of posterity. Washington was the great sponsor of the Union to which 
these dead devoted their all. To him the whole destiny of our repre- 
sentative government depended upon a firm and lasting union of the 
States, He thought that out amid the lightnings of battle and in the 
silences of Valley Forge. It was he who pointed out the dangers of 
disunion and the consequences of foreign alliances and meddling of 
other nations in American affairs. Obedience to his admonition would 
have saved a world of unhappiness and a weltering sea of human 
blood. 

The tragedy which raised these headstones and reared yonder monu- 
ment belongs to a past whose scars are healing with the Union forever 
secure. -The fratricidal blunder was in departing from the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. The Constitution was predi- 
eated upon the indispensable policy of an indestructible Union. To 
destroy the Union was to destroy the Constitution. They must live 
or die together. These heroes died that both the Union and the Con- 
stitution might live and live they do, both stronger and firmer by 
reason of their sacrifice. 

As we prepare to celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth it is well to recount and remember what he said and 
what be did. In that immortal address, among other things, he set 
forth three fundamental propositions for our guidance: One was a 
jealous regard for the preservation of the Union of the States; another 
the avoidance of entangling alliances with foreign powers.; and another 
was embraced in a warning against intense party spirit, particularly 
that which was founded upon geographical distinctions. He held that 
the domination of faction and party spirit, while not capable of com- 
plete subjection, should be restrained; that unscrupulous men making 
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use of the machinery of party and faction often subordinated the com- 
mon welfare to their own selfish interests. There is no doubt that an 
observance of this warning would often have saved our country from 
evils that sprung from bitter partisan alignments which sometimes lost 
sight of the public good at the expense of the common weal. 

His country evidently heeded his admonition as to the folly of per- 
manent foreign alliances; for, say what we may about the coalition of 
powerful Senators allied to defeat the covenant of the League of 
Nations, behind the shadows towered the majestic figure of the silent 
man of Mount Vernon holding up a warning hand against entangling 
alliances with foreign powers. Woodrow Wilson, with all the power 
and prestige that a victorious war gives to the President, and the party 
in power, crumpled before the white flame of Washington’s admonition. 

Woodrow Wilson was thrilled with all the zealous enthusiasm of a 
medieval crusader, feeling that the challenge of Providence had flung 
into his lap the opportunity to hammer the swords and spears of war 
into the plowshares and pruning hooks of peace; and with an energy 
born of such an exalted dream he flung into the battle all the might 
of his splendid gifts, but to no avail. Woodrow Wilson's was a dream 
of peace. “Too proud to fight,” was not merely an epigram ; it was a 
profound conviction. His altruistic ideal was peace with freedom to 
the weak peoples of the earth, 

Wilson, the dreamer, dictated the armistice on November 11, 1918. 
France and Foch longed to hurl their legions toward Berlin as did 
Napoleon after Jena in 1806. France would write a treaty in the 
palace of Potsdam as Bismarck bad at Versailles in 1871. Wilson 
stood across the path to Berlin and France and Foch yielded. If 
France lost her prey in November, she would get her pound of flesh 
at the peace table at Versailles in 1919. 

President Wilson wanted to make it a lasting peace based upon the 
principles of human brotherhood and would protect the white civiliza- 
tion of the earth from loss in future wars. He found the allied states- 
men planning to sow dragon teeth instead of working to protect pos- 
terity from the ravages of other wars. One war planting the seeds of 
another; Napoleon trampling on Prussia in 1806 and Prussia planning 
for 60 years to crush France at Sedan. Against the cunning of Lloyd 
George and the craft of Clemenceau Wilson pleaded in vain. They 
were governed by hatreds, grudges, and fears a thousand years old; 
by interests we knew little of and cared little for. There was no room 
for the idealist and dreamer. Here rings the admonition of Washing- 
ton like the blast of a bugle call: “ Why quit your own to stand on 
foreign ground? Why entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice?” 

Woodrow Wilson saw the dawn of a new era; saw it with a grim 
and holy zeal. He saw another Pax Romana, a Roman peace, like that 
of the old Augustan age—the longest and noblest peace the world has 
ever known. He saw nations, great and small, free. The military 
might of the Allies would enforce peace. If it was a war to end war, 
why stop fighting when peace was in sight? The seven seas would be 
free. Never again would stealthy, unseen assassination hide beneath 
the wave of old ocean. The sea should never be a German lake or 
anybody's else lake. It would be open to the commerce of the earth. 

He saw Poland free. He was a historian and he knew the philosophy 
of history. Never again would Prussia, Austria, and Russia partition 
Poland by the craft of Frederick the Great—Poland that had saved 
Christian civilization at the gates of Vienna 300 years before, 

He saw Armenia broken and bleeding under the brutal scimitar of 
the Moslem, her maidenhood outraged, ber childhood slaughtered, and 
her manhood and womanhood butchered. He would right this dis- 
grace of all Christendom at last, and Armenia, under the wing of a 
mandate of the Allies, should be free. After centuries of persecution 
the oldest Christian nation should be free from persecution under the 
muzzles of the shotted guns of Christendom. 

After centuries of political slavery the Czecho-Slovak and tbe Jugo- 
Slav were to breathe the sweet air of peace and liberty. Peace would 
reign under the“ Parliament of Man” and “nations would learn war 
no more.” In Woodrow Wilson's position it is easy to understand the 
attitude of so great an idealist. If his altruistic dream of peace could 
have materialized it would have produced the sweetest music that ever 
ravished the ear of the earth since “ Peace on earth, good will toward 
men ” sifted down upon the hills of Bethlehem. 

That this dream of peace was doomed to defeat was the tragedy of bis 
great life. It was to him what Zama was to Hannibal, what Waterloo 
was to Napoleon. It had no chance in the arena of European intrigue 
and destructive psychology. Happy will we be if we still heed the 
voice of Washington when he says: “ The great rule of conduct for us 
is to have with them as little political connection as possible.” Let 
him consider well before he defies the conclusions of the Jove-like judg- 
ment of Washington, 

For that reason the wise admonitions of the Farewell Address should 
be drilled into the mind and soul of American youth that it may not be 
said of them in the maturity of their manhood and womanhood that 
they disregarded the wisdom of this seer and prophet, whose superlative 
foresight wrought that immortal address. These graves on this beauti- 
ful hill were filled because the wise and virtuous counsel of this super- 
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latively great man were forgotten in the heat of passion and in the fog 
of selfish interest until it took the thunderbolts of Antietam and Gettys- 
burg to arouse the conscience of the Nation. 

But in spite of all our blunders, and with the help of the sacrifices 
of these sacred dead, we are still one Nation, inseparably united and 
unfettered by any foreign alliance. We have developed under our 
united flag the richest nation of all time, yet in which the humblest 
child may have his opportunity to achieve his destiny to the limit of 
his capacity. That is the ideal for which these heroes died—to give to 
every boy and girl, man and woman, an equal opportunity in life. 

That we have such a Republic under such a Constitution we owe to 
those who sleep yonder and to their comrades on a hundred battle fields 
who fought that men might be free to work out their destiny under 
the Constitution, which is strong enough to protect their liberties and 
flexible enough to meet every new emergency as it arises. When that 
Constitution was signed, the same date in September that this battle 
was fought, we had imprisonment for debt and thousands wore the 
shackles of slavery. The orderly evolution of liberty under the Consti- 
tution eradicated imprisonment for debt and a sea of human blood 
washed out the stain of slavery. And thus we will meet every new 
emergency that confronts the Republic, remembering what Washington 
said of the Constitution in that great address: “ But the Constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon all.” 

So let us continue to build this Republic which these soldiers, living 
and dead, preserved; build it in ever widening circles of union, liberty, 
and freedom in order that here on this Western Hemisphere justice and 
equality may find sanctuary; that here the Constitution may be revered 
and enshrined; that here tolerance and true fraternity may abound; 
that here may still abide the refuge for the weak and oppressed and 
shelter for the innocent. Here let this Republic stand, the symbol of 
intelligence, virtue and rightcousness, of honor and integrity, for afl 
the centuries to come. Without these qualities all its wealth is chaff, 
all its majesty is but mockery, all its strength is sand, for when— 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Ar. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing in the Record a short memorial 
address made at the National Soldiers’ Home on Decoration Day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Crow- 
THER] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by print- 
ing a speech deliyered on Decoration Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following Memorial 
Day address delivered by myself at the National Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, D. C., May 30, 1930: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Grand Army, and friends, for 37 years 
this day of memorial was devoted entirely to the memory of those who 
sacrificed their lives in the great Civil War. 

During all these years our country grew in numerical strength and 
developed its resources to such a degree that we ranked among the 
first nations of the earth. All that we knew of war during that period 
was derived from a study of our histories. No armies had invaded or 
destroyed the sancity of our homes, or laid in barren waste the land 
this Nation has so magnificently developed. 

There bad been no tearful partings to try the souls of our women, 
no empty chairs at the fireside as a result of the men of our Nation 
being sacrificed to the God of War. We lived in peace and prosperity, 
and there came into our blessed land the poor and oppressed from 
every country across the seas. America for them meant opportunity, 
und under the beneficent influence of our educational system and advan- 
tageous environment their boys and girls grew up to be loyal Americans, 
and when the Nation’s necessity demanded their services they responded 
with that degree of enthusiasm so indicative of young America, 

Then came the Spanish-American War in 1898, and the sons of the 
men who served the Union in 1861 girded on the armor and marched 
away to the defense of a people who were being oppressed by one of the 
Old World powers. Once more our Army and our Navy were victorious, 
but the shouts of conquerors were hushed. As the dead were borne to 
their last resting place the members of the Grand Army and those who 
opposed them in the Confederate Army decorated the graves of tbeir 
sons as they had for years placed the wreath and the flag on the graves 
of their comrades. 

Who shall deny that the sacrifices made in the Spanish-American War 
did not bring the North and South into closer communion and aided in 
obliterating that tine of demarcation that still separated North and 
South? 
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Then came two decades of peace and happiness, and we forgot war 
and its angry brood, its bloodshed and devastation, and our lives were 
devoted to peaceful pursuits once more. We made tremendous strides 
in the arts and sciences, the wheels of industry turned day and night, 
and the tillers. of the soil brought forth from Mother Earth bountiful 
crops for our own necessities and to supply many other less-fayored 
portions of the world. 

The genius of our inventors placed us in an enviable position as 
regards industrial supremacy. Inventions most marvelous increased 
production and saved the necessity for toilsome labor. Scientific investi- 
gations revealed the wondrous resources that lie deep in the valleys and 
on the mountain sides and great prairie lands. 

Our commerce extended to all parts of the world, and American 
enterprise and ingenuity aud a record for fair and square dealing made 
for us a reputation to be envied. 

Our educational institutions were annually sending forth to partici- 
pate in the battle of life thousands of well-equipped young men and 
women, and the paths of opportunity were crowded with those who 
realized that there was no royal road to success but that it meant a 
journey replete with bard knocks and many disappointments. 

And we were a God-fearing people, happy in the knowledge that here 
reigned freedom äs to cult or creed, and having faith in the Creator and 
all His manifestations of wisdom we felt that our Nation was built on 
the solid rock and not in the shifting sand. 

Then came the mutterings of war from over the seas, and it was not 
long before we realized that the Old World was ablaze with the fires of 
hatred and jealousy. For three years we acted as spectators, but we 
were so far from the field of action that we were unable to visualize the 
enormity of the bloodshed and crime. 

Then came the day when a state of war was declared, followed by 
feverish preparation, for we were like the foolish virgins who wera 
without their oil. But once more American genius came to the rescue 
and like magic were constructed the cantonments, and ships and guns 
and ammunition and the sayings of the poor with the wealth of the rich 
were turned into a common fund to pay the bills. 

From every walk of life, high and low, rich and poor, educated and 
uneducated, came the greatest army that the world has ever produced. 
The American boy had tradition to uphold, had a nobility and integrity 
of character to maintain, and an inborn sense of loyalty and devotion 
to his country and her flag that constituted him a formidable and 
unbeatable representative of Uncle Sam. 

The record of the American troops in France needs no eulogy from 
me, for their place is secure among the seats of the mighty. 

In this beautiful city of the dead, where lie sleeping those who were 
near and dear to many of us, it is fitting that we should honor the 
memory of those who gave their lives as the last measure of devotion to 
their country. 

To-day at the Gettysburg battle field are gathered thousands of our 
American citizens to listen to a message from the Chief Executive of 
this Nation, the President of the United States. At the National Amphi- 
theater in Arlington the services will be in charge of the Department 
of the Potomac, 

During the last few days the gold-star mothers have visited the graves 
of their dearly beloved sons in France, and the sympathy of all the 
nations of the world is extended to these glorious mothers who gave 
of their own flesh and blood in the hour of the Nation’s need. 

After all, the success of a nation depends not so much upon its great 
armies and navies as upon the loyalty and patriotism of its citizens, 
From the sound of the first shot at Lexington and Concord up to the 
present time we have never felt the need of a great standing army, for 
the support of which our people would be burdened. In this the greatest 
of all world powers, we have found that whenever danger threatened, or 
there was a righteous cause to be defended, the patriotic spirit of 
American manhood notifies the world at large that in the United States 
every man is a soldier and is willing to make any sacrifice for his 
country and its flag. 

To you gentlemen who all served with honor and distinction in the 
Civil War, we this day pay homage. Many of you were but boys in 
years, but you had the hearts of men and the faith and courage of 
erusaders. You have lived to see your country united; you have Hved 
to see the dreams of Abraham Lincoln come true, with one flag flying 
over us, loved, honored, and revered by all the people of this United 
States. 

The journey from Fort Sumter to Appomattox was long and disas- 
trous. Many thousands of lives were sacrificed and many homes were 
devastated. In these later years we have seen the Blue and the Gray 
march together, no longer enemies but friends, all with a common desire 
to see our Union prosper and flourish. God grant that civil war may 
never raise its bloodstained standard in this fair land again. 

From this abode of earthly activities, we must all sooner or later 
take our departure. Life holds for us all much of joy and sorrow; and 
there will come a day when we shall walk in our garden of Gethsemane 
and see our hopes dashed to earth, the roses of happiness turned to 
ashes, and those we love and cherish leave us forever. At that hour 
we shall need a full measure of faith in the Creator of the universe, 
who, we pray, will make a place for us in His spiritual temple. Then 
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shall we be reunited with those blessed souls who have gone before and 
live on and on in that land where grief and sorrow are banished and 
time is eternity. 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 

Dear as the blood you gave; 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave, 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot, 
Where Valor proudly sleeps.” 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HOOVER AT GETTYSBURG 


Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by printing an address made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States at Gettysburg on Memorial Day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by printing an address 
delivered by the President of the United States at Gettysburg 
on Memorial Day. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address of Presi- 
dent Hoover at the Gettysburg battle field on May 30, at 2.30 
o'clock p. m. 

Fellow countrymen, we stand to-day amidst monuments to the valor 
and glory of a generation of Americans, North and South, now well- 
nigh gone. Most of those who bore the burdens of the Civil War have 
joined their comrades who sleep beneath these mounds. Of a thousand 
_ brigades which marched in that great conflict, scarce a score remain. 

To the dead we pay again our tribute of gratitude and devotion. To 
the living we extend heartfelt wishes for a continuation of peaceful 
years, serene in contemplation of their glorious youth, The time must 
come all too soon when these living ties of our generation with the | 
historie past will have passed on. Then we shall have only cherished 
memories to remind us of those men who heroically died and those 
women who bravely suffered for great ideals, or who lived on to con- 
summate the reunion of our country, to give stability to its Government, 
and peace to its people. 

Every American's thought of this great battle field of Gettysburg 
flashes with the instant vision of the lonely figure of Lincoln, whose im- 
mortal words dominate this scene. No monument has been or can be 
erected here so noble and enduring as that simple address which has 
become a part of this place. Greater than the tribute of granite or 
bronze remains that memorable message to the American people. Tnat 
appeal for the unity of our people and the perpetuation of the funda- 
mentals of our democracy is as vital to-day in our national thinking as 
it was when Lincoln spoke. Behind him were the 70 years of national 
experience that had passed between himself and Washington, His 
words from their span of the past rang with courage and assurance for 
the future. Though no President has been so beset, though no time in 
our history has been so dark, though never have strong men been so 
affected with doubts, yet in the midst of all that turmoil he found 
strength to lift his head above the clouds and proclaim that vision 
which the passing years have so fully confirmed. 

To-day nearly 70 years have passed since Lincoln spoke. Ours is a 
new day and ours new problems of the Republic. There are times when 
these problems loom ominous and their solution difficult. Yet great as 
our difficulties may sometimes seem, we would be of little courage if in 
our concerns we had less of faith than Lincoln had in his far greater 
task. 

Lincoln's counsels sounded strangely when spoken in the midst of 
war. His was the call of moderation. Our history would be even 
brighter than it is if his predecessors and his contemporaries had 
spoken as temperately as he, if they had been moved by charity to- 
ward all, by malice toward none. 

We shall be wise to ponder here what precious wealth of human 
life might have been preserved, what rivers of tears might never have 
flowed, what anguish of souls need never have been, what spiritual 
division of our people might have been avoided, if only our leadership 
had always been tempered by the moderation and calm vision of 
Lincoln. Since his day reason has not always ruled instead of pas- 
sion, knowledge has not always been sought instead of reliance upon 
improvised conjecture, patience has not ever delayed the impetuous 
feet of reckless ambition, quiet negotiation has not always replaced 
the clamor of the hustings, prudent common counsel has not invari- 
ably overcome the allurements of demagogic folly, good will has not 
always won the day over cynicism and vainglory. Yet the ideals which 
he inspired have served to mold our national life and have brought in 
time great spiritual unity. His words have poured their blessings 
of restraint and inspiration upon each new generation. 

In the weaving of our destiny, the pattern may change, yet the woof 
and warp of our weaving must be those inspired ideals of unity, of 
ordered liberty, of equality of opportunity, of popular government, and 
of peace to which this Nation was Whatever the terms 
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may be in which we enunciate these great ideals, whatever the new 
conditions to which we apply them, they must be held eternally valid. 
The common striving for these ideals, our common heritage as Ameri- 
cans, and the infinite web of national sentiment—these are the things 
that have made us a great Nation, that have created a solidarity in a 
great people unparalleled in all human history. 

The weaving of freedom is and always will be a struggle of law 
against lawlessness, of individual liberty against domination, of unity 
against sectionalism, of truth and honesty against demagoguery and 
misleading, of peace against fear and conflict. In the forming of 
this pattern the abuse of politics often muddies the stream of construc- 
tive thought and dams back the flow of well-considered action. 

In the solution of the problem of our times we have some new 
lamps to guide us. The light of science has revealed to us a new 
understanding of forces and a myriad of instruments of physical 
ease and comfort to add to the joy of life. The growth of commu- 
nications, of education, of the press, have made possible a new unity 
of thought and purpose. But the light that guides our souls remains 
the same as that whereby our fathers were led. It is the store of 
knowledge, the great inspirations of men’s souls, the ideals which they 
carry forward, that have lifted the Nation to ever greater heights. 

The Union has become not merely a physical union of States but 
rather is a spiritual union in common ideals of our people. Within 
it is room for every variety of opinion, every possibility of experiment. 
in social progress. Out of such variety comes growth, but only if we 
preserve and maintain our spiritual solidarity. 

The things of the spirit alone persist. It is in that field that the 
Nation makes its lasting progress. To cherish religious faith and 
the tolerance of all faiths; to reflect into every aspect of public life 
the spirit of charity, the practice of forbearance, and the restraint of 
passion while reason seeks the way; to lay aside blind prejudice and 
follow knowledge together; to pursue diligently the common welfare 
and find within its boundaries our private benefit; to enlarge the 
borders of opportunity for all and find our own within them; to 
enhance the greatness of the Nation and thereby find for ourselves 
an individual distinction; to face with courage and confident expecta- 
tion the task set before us, these are the paths of true glory for this 
Nation. They will lead us to a life more abounding, richer in satis- 
factions, more enduring in its achievements, more precious in its 
bequests to our children—a life not merely of conflict but filled with 
the joy of creative action. 


PRIZE FIGHTING AND AMATEUR BOXING IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 

The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9182) to prevent professional prize fighting and to authorize 
amateur boxing in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrinric] asks unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11199) to amend sections 22 and 39, Title II, of the national 
prohibition act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ° 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I ask that this bill go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaGuarpra] asks unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed oyer without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

DELINQUENT LANDS ON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11200) to provide for the acquisition, sale, and closer settlement 
of delinquent lands on irrigation projects by the Government to 
protect its investment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
when this bill was called up before I indicated some_questions 
with reference to it. I have discussed it with the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] and he has worked out some amend- 
ments which are agreeable to me, and I haye no objection to the 
bill. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
House would be interested in having the amendments fore- 
casted. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Idaho if the amendments which he has in contemplation reduce 
this $250,000 in any sum? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; they do not. I would say, however, that 
the department does not expect there will be more than one- 
fifth of that required in any one year, and if the gentleman will 
read the bill he will notice it is not an appropriation for a 
purpose that is not to be refunded. On the other hand, it is 
an advance of money for the purchase of certain lands through 
the buying up of delinquent tax titles, with the object of opening 
those lands to settlement again, and collecting the money ad- 
vanced by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The lands are, of course, interlarded with 
other lands on the irrigation project, the water running by 
them. It is essential that the entire project be under cultiva- 
tion, and this is an attempt to make the projects more sound 
financially and in order that the Government will get back its 
money involved in construction, 

The question which I raised the other day was that the time 
for repayment for the land was as long as 20 years. Per- 
sonally, it seemed to me that 10 years was long enough, but as 
the bill stands, until the lands are paid for, patent would not 
issue; and the lands would not be taxable locally, which would 
create an undesirable situation if the time were as long as 20 
years, Now, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] has 
worked out language, after consultation with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, so that after five years the lands will be taxable, 
but the lien of the Government for its money will be first and 
any lien for taxes would be second. It is an attempt to safe- 
guard it further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman worked out any pro- 
vision whereby the amount of encumbrances and tax liens shall 
be less than the appraised value? I question very much 
whether the Government should take over lands where the 
encumbrances and liens against it are equal to the value of it. 
I remember when this bill was last under consideration the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] had some comment 
to make upon that phase of the question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman is confusing this 
with the Bitter Root project, where it was 75 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The same general principle applies. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to this I have suggested certain amend- 
ments which I have not mentioned but which are acceptable to 
the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Frencn]. That is, that the 
penalties and interest on taxes unpaid should not be included; 
that it would simply be the taxes themselves and, further, at 
the end of section 3, to strike out the words: 


So far as authorized by the laws of the State involved. 


So that as amended no purchase would be made by the 
Secretary until the appropriate reduction has been made by 
the remission, in whole or in part, of such encumbrances and 
unpaid taxes. If the laws of the State do not permit such 
remission, then there will be no purchase, and that is the 
misfortune of the State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have had difficulty, since I examined this 
bill, in agreeing to the policy that the National Government 
should take over irrigated lands where there are encumbrances 
held by private parties which, together with tax liens, aggre- 
gate the value of the land. I do not think that is good business 
practice. I do not thinl Uncle Sam should be the Santa Claus 
in such cases, I do not think any municipality or any county 
would think of buying land where the mortgage encumbrances 
and tax liens were equal to the value. 

Mr. FRENCH. I will say to the gentleman that there are no 
mortgage encumbrances upon the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not mortgage encumbrances but bonded 
indebtedness. 

Mr. FRENCH. No. The Government itself has advanced the 
money for the reclamation of the land. It is, then, essentially 
for the protection of the investment made by the Government, 
through the reclamation fund, that we are endeavoring te pro- 
vide a way by which the Government may take the land upon 
which it has advanced money for reclamation through the pay- 
ment, as my colleague from Michigan has said, of moneys equal 
to the accrued penalties and taxes, and providing new settlers 
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Government for moneys advanced and continuing with the 
program of paying out under the reclamation act. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Uncle Sam is to be the Santa Claus in 
this case. The irrigated project is defunct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; this is a different proposition. This is 
where there is an irrigation project and in the course of the 
operation some of the settlers have not been able to keep up 
with their indebtedness, have not been able to pay their taxes, 
and their lands haye gone out of their possession through tax 
title. That is the only question involved. They lost their title 
and the lands go over to the State because of unpaid taxes, and 
they lie there unused, with the penalties and charges accumu- 
lated, so that nobody can handle them. Checkerboarded as they 
may be in other lands, it makes it very difficult for that project 
to succeed, with the accumulation of these unused lands. So it 
is proposed that the Government, out of the reclamation fund, 
would acquire those lands and sell them to individual settlers. 
Then the bill, as the gentleman from Idaho will amend it, will 
provide that after the Government takes over these lands it will 
not pay anything in the way of interest or penalties. It will pay 
no more than the taxes, and the Secretary is required to deter- 
mine whether the charges are excessive, so that the lands will 
have to come within a price for which the lands can be sold to 
some other settlers. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no provision in the bill determin- 
ing what the Secretary should regard as excessive. It leaves 
that entirely to his discretion. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is provided in section 3 that no purchase 
shall be made until an appraisal has been made showing that 
the value of the land, taking into consideration all conditions 
under which it will be sold to settlers, is equal to or in excess 
of the encumbrances outstanding. So he will sell it for enough 
to take care of those encumbrances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the thought of the proponent of this 
bill that in these instant cases the original settler will be able 
to get back his property, or is it proposed to have a new settler 
take the property? 

Mr. FRENCH. There is no provision on that particular 
point, but I have no thought that the original owner would be 
the one, after letting his land go delinquent, to come in and 
purchase it again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill only relates to instances where 
the encumbrances and the tax liens are equal to or in excess of 
the appraised value. Now, you want Uncle Sam to come to the 
rescue, after the individual tracts have been sold for tax liens. 
Why should Uncle Sam come to the rescue when the encum- 
brances and the tax liens are in excess of the appraised value? 

Mr. FRENCH. I would say to the gentleman we do not pro- 
vide for the Government coming to the rescue where lands have 
been sold to private individuals, rather it is a way by which the 
Government may advance the money and take over lands from 
the counties, which lands have been taken over by the counties 
through the nonpayment of taxes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should the Government take over 
these lands when the amount of the taxes is more than the 
value of the land? 

Mr. FRENCH. For the protection of the Government’s 
investment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think the gentleman has read that 
quite accurately. As I understand, it is the opposite of the 
gentleman's statement. The appraisal must show that the value 
of the land is equal to or in excess of the encumbrances, So, 
that if the encumbrances are greater than the appraisal or 
greater than the value of the land, we then do not take it over 
unless there is a remission of a part of the taxes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, in the same section it is provided 
that only in the case where the Secretary finds that the encum- 
brances and unpaid taxes are in excess of the appraisal that he 
is not obligated to purchase these lands. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It says that no purchase shall be made until, 
an appraisal has been made and approved, showing that the à 
value of the land, taking into consideration certain conditions, 
is equal to or in excess of the encumbrances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the last sentence of the paragraph 
is, “if the outstanding encumbrances and unpaid taxes are 
regarded by the Secretary as excessive, uo purchase shall be 
made unless and until appropriate reduction has been made by 
remission.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is, until a part has been remitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is quite a large sum for Uncle Sam 
to contribute to the aid of defunct irrigation projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman must remember as to a given 
project, before this would happen, the Government may already 
have invested several million dollars in the construction of 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, I can conceive of that in connection 

- with the Reclamation Service, because it has been our poor 

baby for years and years, ever since Director Newell got it into 
the slough of despond. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Without arguing that general proposition, 
on a project where the Government has several million dollars 
invested in construction works which is to be repaid by the 
settlers, if some of the land has been sold for taxes and there 
is nobody on it, then the Federal Government is not going to 
get its money back and the purpose of this bill is to help to 
get the money that was spent on construction works back into 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the gentleman's idea to have available 
$250,000 every year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh. I would say not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman read the amendments 
which I assume will safeguard, in a way, the interests of the 
Government? I am not inclined to favor the bill as it is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendments are to eliminate payments 
of penalties or interest on taxes. 

r. STAFFORD. What is the phraseology? 

r. CRAMTON. On page 2, line 23, at the end of the sen- 
tence, after the word “unpaid,” insert “not including penalties 
or interest on such taxes,” and on page 3, line 5, insert the same 
language, and at the end of that section strike out the words 
“so far as authorized by the laws of the State inyolved.” So 
that if the State did not have any law permitting remission of a 
part of the taxes, then the Secretary could stand still and do 
nothing. 

Then there is a rewriting of sections 5 and 6, to make it clear 
that the lands can be taxed after five years from this second 
sale, but that any tax lien arising by reason of these taxes 
would not be superior to the Government's lien for the cost of 
these lands and for the construction charges, 

Mr. STAFFORD. So as not to have a continuous perform- 
ance of the Government coming in and adyancing money for 
back taxes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman state what the con- 
dition of the reclamation fund is at the present time? I notice 
this $250,000 is to be appropriated out of the reclamation fund. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In that connection may I say this does not 
authorize an annual appropriation of $250,000. It authorizes a 
total appropriation of $250,000. This might not be in one year, 
but the total appropriations under this bill are limited to 


$250,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But what is the present status of the 
reclamation fund? How much are they in debt to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Their debt to the Government was $20,- 
000,000. There is paid $1,000,000 a year and these payments 
are being made as they mature. I think there is eight or nine 
million dollars still to be paid, but it is being paid as it matures, 
and with works under construction and reyenues from other 
funds, the fund is solvent. There will be at the end of this 
year several million dollars as a balance, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman from Idaho does not 
believe there will be any necessity for coming to Congress for 
similar relief for any of this character of defunct irrigation 
units? 

Mr. FRENCH. I should hope not. We are trying to provide 
here a way by which the Government may safeguard the in- 
vestment it already has, and I believe this bill will do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. If the gentleman will permit, 
may I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that the success of 
an irrigation project hinges very largely upon the amount of 
land actually devoted to the cultivation of crops. In certain 
projects certain acreages are not now deyoted to the cultiva- 
tion of crops, and, as I see it, the purpose of this bill is to per- 
mit the acquisition of such uncultivated lands by the United 
States so as, in turn, to permit a resale to somebody who will 
place the lands under cultivation. To the extent to which this 
bill permits the resale of such land to persons who will place the 
land under cultivation it will tend, at least, to make the project 
financially solvent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. „Will the gentleman indicate to the House 
what is the existing’ practice as to tax-ridden land—does the 
county attempt to sell the units or allow them to lie dormant? 

Mr. FRENCH. For the most part they are lying dormant, 
although the county has the right under the general law of the 
several States of offering tax-delinquent land for sale, but for 
the most part it is a dead letter. There are few buyers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? In section 2 do you understand that language to 
mean that the Secretary may purchase the title to land by any 
method he may see fit to use? 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The regular order is called for. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Who demands the regular order? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not think the House should spend all 
the afternoon on one Dill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are just about closing consideration of 
this matter, 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I will withhold the regular order for one 
minute. We have been wrangling over this for 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a proper time to take on such an 
important bill. 

Mr. FRENCH. In answer to the gentleman from Arizona, I 
will say that the fee of the land is in the Government up until 
five years after the homesteader or the desert-land entryman 
has acquired it. After that time the fee would be in the settler 
himself and it would be for the Government under this law to 
acquire the land through acquisition of tax titles, 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is broad enough to apply to land where 
the title was not in the Government. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that is true. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I renew the demand for the 
regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 11200 


A bill to provide for the acquisition, sale, and closer settlement of 
delinquent lands on irrigation projects by the Government to protect 
its investment 


Be it enacted, eto., That when used in this act— 

(a) The word “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(b) The words “reclamation law" mean the act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. 388), and all acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto, 

(e) The words “reclamation fund“ mean the fund provided by the 
reclamation law. 

(d) The word “project” means a Federal irrigation project au- 
thorized by the reclamation law. 

(e) The words “division of a project” mean a substantial irrigabie 
area of a project designated as a division by order of the Secretary. 

(f) The words “farm allotment” mean an area of land not exceed- 
ing 160 acres designated by the Secretary as a farm allotment. 

Src, 2. The Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to acquire title 
to lands within the limits of existing projects or projects that may be 
adopted under the reclamation law by purchase of prior incumbrances, 
including tax titles, or in any other way that may be found feasible, 
whenever in his judgment it is necessary or advisable to do so in 
order to protect the investment of the United States or to secure the 
proper settlement and development of project lands. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, beginning in line 12, strike out the words “or in any other 
way that may be found feasible.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Spec, 3. No such purchase shall be made until an appraisal has been 
made and approved by the Secretary, under regulations to be approved 
by him, showing that the value of the land, taking into consideration 
all conditions under which it will be sold to settlers as hereinafter 
authorized in this act, is equal to or in excess of the incumbrances 
outstanding and the taxes due and unpaid. Such appraisal shall show 
the amount of incumbrances and unpaid taxes outstanding, together 
with all other details essential to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that the purchase is necessary and advisable in order to 
protect the investment of the United States and to secure the proper 
settlement and development of project lands. If the outstanding in- 
cumbrances and unpaid taxes are regarded by the Secretary as exces- 
sive, no purchase shall be made unless and until appropriate reduction 
has been made by remission, in whole or in part, of such incumbrances 
and unpaid taxes so far as authorized by the laws of the State involved. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 2, line 23, after the word “unpaid,” insert “not 
including penalties or interest on such taxes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. I offer another amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 5, after the word “taxes,” insert a comma, and the 
words “not including penalties or interest on such taxes.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 9, after the word “ taxes,” strike out the remainder of 
the line. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment, 
which, it has been agreed, will be a substitute for section 5. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be read in lieu of section 5. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Clerk will read the substitute in lieu of the 
original amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 20, strike out all of section 5 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Src, 5. The Secretary shall offer for sale and sell said farm allot- 
ments to applicants under such rules and regulations as may be promul- 
gated or prescribed by him, and shall require each applicant for a 
farm allotment to show that he has had sufficient actual farming ex- 
perience and is possessed of adequate capital in money or farm equip- 
ment, or both combined, as, in the judgment of the Secretary, shall 
assure reasonable success of the purchaser. The deposit on the pur- 
chase price shall not be less than 10 per cent, and the balance 
thereof shall be repaid in not more than 10 semiannual amortized 
installments, with interest at 5 per cent per annum. The purchaser 
herein, within a period not longer than five years from the date of 
his contract of purchase, shall submit proof that he bas complied with 
all the provisions of the purchase contract, and such proof, if found 
regular and satisfactory, shall entitle the entryman to a patent and 
a fins! water-right certificate under the same terms and conditions as 
required of homestead entrymen under the act entitled “An act pro- 
yiding for patent on reclamation entries and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 9, 1912, as amended: Provided, That prior to the receipt 
of patent and final water-right certificate any such purchaser of a farm 
allotment under this act shall not sell, lease, mortgage, or assign his 
right, title, or interest therein, without approval of the Secretary: 
Provided, That in each case the purchaser shall have the right on any 
installment date to pay any or all installments then remaining unpaid: 
Provided further, That the construction charges and the charges for 
operation and maintenance against the lands on account of water right 
shall be paid in accordance with the requirements of the reclamation 
law.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request with 
respect to section 6. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read the amendment in lieu of section 6. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 8, strike out all of section 6 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 6. The interest of purchasers in such land shall be subject to 
taxation by the State or political subdivision thereof after five years 
from the date of such sale, and to assessment following such sale by 
any irrigation district embracing the land so sold: Provided, That all 
such taxes lcgally assessed shall be a lien upon the lands and may be 
enforced upon said lands by the sale thereof in the same manner and 
under the same proceeding whereby said taxes are enforced against 
lands held under private ownership: Provided, That the title or in- 
terest which the State or political subdivision thereof may convey by 
tax sale, tax deed, or as a result of any tax proceeding shall be subject 
to a prior lien reserved to the United States for all the unpaid charges 
authorized by the said act of June 17, 1902, whether accrued or other- 
wise, but the holder of such tax deed or tax title resulting from such 
tax shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges in the land of an 
assignee under the provisions of the act of June 23, 1910.” 


Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Idaho 
whether this is a substitute for the entire section 6. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the language just read is a 
substitute for section 6 of the bill, and is the language referred 
to by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] a while ago, 
providing for State taxation after the land shall have been 
sold by the Government to a purchaser following a period of 
five years and notwithstanding the fact that construction 
charges are only partially paid. We provide in this amendment 
that the lands may be subject to taxation by the States, and we 
provide that the Government shall hold a prior lien upon the 
lands on account of the money due the Government for con- 
struction and operation charges. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. It is now 5 years instead of 10, 

Mr. FRENCH. Section 5 reduces the period to five years, 
within which time the delinquent taxes and other accrued ex- 
penses must be paid other than construction and operation 
charges. Under the pending amendment a patent may be issued 
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after five years, and then the lands will be subject to taxes of 
the States and counties, providing, however, that the Govern- 
ment shall retain a prior lien on account of its investment in 
the reclamation system. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. That is the way it was explained by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I wish to inquire as to what right the National Government has 
over State land to determine that its lien shall be superior to 
the tax lien of the State, as is provided in the amendment under 
consideration. 

Mr. FRENCH. The language of the amendment is substan- 
tially the language that obtains under existing law, touching 
other lands that are within reclamation projects, lands that are 
acquired either under the homestead law or under the desert 
land law. Under those laws we provide that after a period of 
five years a patent in fee may be issued, and the States will 
thus have the right to tax the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman that if the 
title has never departed from the National Government, natu- 
rally the State would haye no prior lien for taxes levied against 
the land, that the National Government could make it condi- 
tional that the taxes of the State would be subordinate, but it 
is only when the title to the land has not left the National 
Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
provision. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So the title to these lands is still in the 
National Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman must not be confused. Be- 
fore this law goes into action the lands in private ownership 
haye become encumbered with taxes. It is proposed that the 
Government will come in and acquire title to these lands and 
then resell the lands under a contract, and the purchasers will 
have a period of years in which to pay the Government for 
those lands, but until they do pay for them the title remains in 
the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The title remains in the Federal Govern- 
ment. This bill, as the gentleman proposes, will permit the 
State to begin to assess those lands, but as long as the title is 
in the Federal Government, or as long as the Government has 
a charge against those lands for the construction charge, the 
Government lien will be superior to the tax lien, and the lan- 
guage is the same language that Congress used two or three 
years ago in similar legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If these’ lands are regarded as private 
lands, then the National Government can not deprive the State 
of its right to a superior lien through the taxing power of the 
State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When section 6 comes into operation they 
are lands owned by the Government, and they are being sold. 
They have been acquired, the tax title has been extinguished, 
and the Federal Goyernment has acquired the land when section 
6 comes into operation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 7. In case of default on the part of the purchaser to comply with 
any of the terms of his contract, or such reasonable regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
pose of this act, continuing after one year's notice, the Secretary shall 
have the right, in his discretion, to cancel said contract, and thereupon - 
shall be released from all obligations in law or in equity to convey the 
property, and the purchaser shall forfeit all rights thereto, and all pay- 
ments theretofore made shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy. 
The Secretary shall thereupon be entitled to the possession of said 
property. The failure of the Secretary to exercise any option to cancel 
contract for default shall not be deemed a waiver of the right to exer- 
cise the option to cancel said contract for any default that may occur 
thereafter on the purchaser's part. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to perform any and all acts and 
to make all needful rules and regulations for effectuating the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 9. An appropriation of $250,000 is hereby authorized to be made 
from the reclamation fund to effectuate the purposes of this act. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


That is the purpose of the gentleman's 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
TITLE TO CERTAIN LANDS IN MINNESOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5178) ratifying and confirming the title of the State of Minne- 
sota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it by the 
United States of America. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

BITTER ROOT IRKIGATION PROJECT, MONTANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9990) for the rehabilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr, O’CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, if I am not mistaken, this 
bill has heretofore been passed over without prejudice, I 
would like to say to the author of the bill [Mr. Leavirr] that 
it seems we are really making the Government a disbursing 
agent to a private enterprise. I have talked over this matter 
with my colleagues here on this side of the aisle, and I would 
like to ask the author of the bill if, he would be willing to 
accept $500,000 as the sum necessary to be used for the re- 
habilitation of the Bitter Root irrigation project in Montana 
instead of $750,000? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON] has prepared an amendment to the bill—he did so when 
it was up before—limiting the Government to 75 per cent. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I would be glad to hear the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a broad question of policy in- 
yolyed here. When the reclamation fund was created it was 
stated that 90 per cent of it was to be used on public lands. 
Instead of that, on the new projects now under construction I 
think 90 per cent of the land is under private ownership. Out 
of the reyolying fund some $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 is spent 
annually. 

It is going to be spent, and the question before us is, How 
is it going to be spent? My sympathy is with the view that 
some may well be applied to salvaging privately owned projects 
under proper conditions. I am convinced that the proposed 
expenditure involved here is the best solution that can be made. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. At so large an expenditure? Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars is an immense sum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As large as is justified by the conditions. 
It is better to spend enough than to spend only half enough and 
fail. Here is an insufficient water supply, and as a district, 
not as individuals, the project is so encumbered by debts that 
it is not solvent. It is proposed here to practically take over 
that project—— : 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Which is a failure? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is so involved in debt as not to be a suc- 
cess. If we are going to spend $8,000,000 or $10,000,000 in a 
year, to my nrind it is better to take a district already in opera- 
tion which is not a success, because of the debts against it, and 
try to bring prosperity to a community already established, 
rather than to go out into the desert and do irrigation work and 
spend money to bring people in there. In other words, it is 
better to try to work out success to an existing project. I do 
not believe that the Government ought to take over 100 per cent 
of the debts of that project. If they are in condition to pay 100 
per cent, they can work out their own salvation. 

I am proposing to amend and say in the first provision for 
liquidating and paying the indebtedness on the first project not 
exceeding 75 per cent may be advanced. The holders of the 
bonds and the other debts outstanding must scale down their 
obligations at least to 75 per cent. We can not compel them to 
scale down their debts, but if they do not choose to do so they 
will have to look to the project for payment and not to the 
Government. If the Government does take over the project, it 
must perform some further work of construction. The Recla- 
mation Service feels that that $750,000 is necessary. I would 
not fayor that sum being cut down without some more definite 
information. 8 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is an attempt to pull out what we can 
from the project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


It seems to me if this is done there 


will be similar demands elsewhere, and that it will be better 
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to use the reclamation funds to save existing districts than to 
establish new projects and bring new acreage under cultivation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is recommended that $750,000 be carried 
over, How much has the Government invested in this project 
now? ' 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Government has not anything in it now, 
but a community of over a thousand people already live there. 
There are in the neighborhood of four or five hundred land- 
owners who have learned by experience how to handle that 
land, and who will be in a position to make out of it a success- 
ful community if the indebtedness of their project can be re- 
written. The same thing has-been done with similar projects 
under Government supervision during the last few years. 

Mr. JENKINS. What assurance has the gentleman that the 
same thing will not be duplicated in a year or two, and Congress 
be called upon next year to appropriate an equal amount? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Because the economic side of this project 
has been studied. That same study is now required in advance 
of an appropriation of money on all new reclamation projects. 
The transportation is already there. The proper use of the 
land, the kind of crops that can be produced to advantage, and 
all such things have been developed. The economic question 
has been resolyed to a simple matter of placing the indebtedness 
against the project in such form that it can be met. 

Mr. JENKINS. Do I understand that this $750,000 will come 
from a fund that was heretofore set aside for a general reclama- 
tion fund? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, yes. The reclamation fund is now ear- 
marked for reclamation construction, and, as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CATx] has said, it is a sounder policy in 
building this Nation of ours in that western country, to salyage 
a going community of this kind than to take the same money 
and start a new project to bring new land under cultivation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this the first instance where the Na- 
tional Government is coming to the rescue of a private venture? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where are there any other instances? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Under the general reclamation Jaw there is 
a possibility, under somewhat different conditions but with no 
different principle, of salvaging private reclamation projects and 
taking them over by the Government. That has been done in a 
number of instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have been absent from the House for 
some years and perhaps I do not know, but I look upon this as 
the beginning of the National Government coming to the rescue 
of financing private undertakings. Private capital has invested 
to the extent of $500,000 in a private project, and finds it is not 
profitable, and then they want Uncle Sam to come with its fruit 
basket to save it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. At a recent session of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States this resolution was adopted: 


We approve the present policy of the Federal Reclamation Service 
in developing small projects to furnish a supplementary supply of water 
to lands which are already partially irrigated, but for which there is 
an insufficient supply of water to make production economically sound 
for the farms which have been established. Projects furnishing supple- 
mental water will add to farm prosperity and will thus give aid to agri- 
culture without adding materially to surplus. 


The regular order was demanded. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
STATE-OWNED PROPERTY IN FEDERAL SERVICE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
704) to grant relief to those States which brought State-owned 
property into the Federal service in 1917. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the author of this bill a few 
questions for information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I know something about it if the gentle- 
man desires information on the bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. My colleague, Mr. Horrman, the author of 
the bill, is absent, but I will do the best I can to give such 
information as I have. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Is it the purpose of this bill 
to take money away from the Federal Government in order to 
pay the National Guard or is it for the purpose of taking over 
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the National Guard and federalizing it and paying them for 
their activities? ; 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Neither is the object of this bill. When 
units of the National Guard, after we entered the war, were 
covered into the Federal service as units, they brought along 
their equipment and their property, some of which was property 
the title to which was in the United States. Other was prop- 
erty purchased from the War Department but the title to which 
was in the States, und the third class of property was property 
purchased by a State from sources other than the War De- 
partment. 

It was agreed with respect to the last class of property, which 
never was before in the ownership of the Federal Government, 
that reimbursement of that would be made afterwards, eithtr in 
cash or in kind, as the State might elect. After the National 
Guards were reorganized after the war, some of this property 
was paid for in cash to certain States. Some of the property 
was returned in kind—that is, other equipment was furnished. 
Also, under the act under which the National Guard was reor- 
ganized, the Federal Government provided equipment to the 
National Guard regiments throughout the States, the Govern- 
ment retaining its title and holding the States accountable for 
the property and for the payment for any property destroyed, 
lost, or stolen. The object of this bill is that those States which 
haye to their credit property which they bought on the outside 
and brought into the war, to the extent of such credit which they 
may have established in the Militia Bureau, this property which 
the Federal Goyernment is now furnishing, may be set off. So 
that if a State has $10,000 worth of equipment coming and 
$1,000 worth of equipment is lost or destroyed, instead of the 
State having to pay that $1,000, notwithstanding the fact it has 
$10,000 on the books of the War Department, this may be set off. 

The Secretary of War and all the various officials are in 
fayor of this proposition. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. According to Schedule A, the 
State of Wisconsin has a credit of $373,000. How would that 
item be finally adjudicated according to the terms of this bill? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. They would get credit for $373,000 with 
the Militia Bureau. Under the existing law the War Depart- 
ment furnishes from time to time the necessary equipment to 
the various regiments in Wisconsin. This property, the title to 
which is retained in the Federal Government, has to be ac- 
counted for by the States. 

If it is destroyed or if it is lost or stolen, they can set off their 
accountability for Federal-owned property against this credit 
that is set up in the Militia Bureau, but there is no cash 
involved. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Does this $373,000 represent 
the contribution made by the National Guard of the State of 
Wisconsin when it went into the war? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, this is what 
this does: When the accounts of the several States as to equip- 
ment were settled, some of the States took what was coming 
to them in cash and others took credit for it, but the Comptroller 
General holds there is no authority in law to continue the credit. 
This bill permits the continuation of the credit which was given, 
so that when there is an accountability for lost or destroyed 
property the National Guard of any State may apply this book 
account to that charge. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Then it will not require an 
additional appropriation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not a cent. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the amount coming to the State of Wisconsin been increased 
by reason of the fact that there has been some delay in allow- 
ing it? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; there is no interest increment in it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I examined the letter from the Secretary 
of War and the files in connection with this bill yery closely and 
found that the amounts were entirely justified. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
give any State credit for the money value of property listed on approved 
surveys of military property and equipment charged to an accountable 
State under section 87, national defense act, said credit to be allowed 
as a set-off against the credit in favor of such accountable State, which 
has heretofore been set up on the books of the Militia Bureau in favor 
of such State for State-owned military property, supplies, and equip- 
ment brought into the Federal service by any such State during or at 
the time of the National Guard mobilization of 1917. 

Src. 2. That all requisitions for military property and supplies which 
have heretofore been filled by the War Department in favor of those 
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States which were given a credit balance on the books of the Militia 
Bureau for State-owned property brought into the Federal service in 
1917 and which have been charged against said credit balance are hereby 
ratified and approved, and the States to which such property was issued 
shall not be required to account to the Secretary of War for said 
property. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, in line 8, after the word “ been“ insert the words “ or may 
hereafter be.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. $ 


MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE SIGNING OF A TREATY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5271) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire land and erect a monument at the site near Crookston, 
in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the signing of a treaty 
on October 2, 1863, between the United States of America and 
the Chippewa Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

j 5 3 pro tempore (Mr. Lxnt nach). Is there ob- 
ection 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I just want to ask a question. What is the type of the monu- 
ment or memorial you expect to build there? 

Mr. SELVIG. It will be a monument which will as appro- 
priately as possible commemorate the event that took place. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have you anything specific in mind for 
which you are asking 57.500? 

Mr. SELVIG. I bave nothing in mind except some illustra- 
tions I have seen of other monuments Similarly placed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it a marker? If it is a monument, 
you have not enough money; but if it is a marker, you have 
too much. 

Mr. SELVIG. I think for the monument we have in mind 
that amount will be sufficient for that particular location. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It would not be anything larger than 
that table. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will yield, I have discussed 
this bill with the gentleman and understand he is willing to 
accept an amendment which will provide that the site is to be 
furnished to the United States. 

Mr. SELVIG. Les. 

Mr. JENKINS. In similar cases we have been allowing only 
vast and we have had several similar cases in the last few 
weeks. 

Mr. SELVIG. I do not think $2,500 would be sufficient for 
this particular event and location. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that if he 
has any idea of putting up a monumental work he has not 
asked for anything like enough money, but if he is going to put 
up a marker—as I understand is the purpose—he has too much 
money. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If the gentleman will permit, I will say 
that for the amount provided in the bill we can get a wonderful 
monument at the costs prevailing in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, You will get something from a stone- 
cutter near a graveyard, but nothing artistic or impressive with 
$7,500. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The probabilities are they can get the 
materials near the place where the monument is to be erected. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the materials do not amount to 
much. It is the work on the monument that costs. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. We can get a wonderful monument at that 


price. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I intend to offer an amendment making 
the amount $5,000. Is the gentleman willing to accept that 
amount? 

Mr. SELVIG. I do not care to accept $5,000 for the present 
time, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then I shall object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEEDEE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2114) granting the consent of Congress to the Board of County 
Commissioners of Georgetown County, S. C., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Peedee River, 
and a free highway bridge across the Waccamaw River, both 
at or near Georgetown, S. O. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be indefinitely postponed. Another bill has already 
passed and become law, and I am doing this at the request of 
the gentleman from South Carolina. $ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that this bill be laid on the table. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
does the bill that has become a law also provide for a free 
bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. Anotber bill to build a bridge at the same 
place has already passed and become a law, and at the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina I am taking this action. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does the bill to which the 
gentleman refers as having passed and become a law provide for 
a free bridge or a toll bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry to say I do not remember about 
that. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I do not believe this House 
should take any action which would defeat a bill providing for 
a free bridge, even though a bill providing for a toll bridge has 
already become a law. 

Mr. DENISON. Acting on the suggestion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, I am trying to get the bill off the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. To what does the gentleman 
object—to the indefinite postponement and consideration of 
this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object. 

MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE SIGNING OF A TREATY BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Sxrvid] informs me he will accept my amendment. 
Therefore I withdraw my objection to H. R. 5271, 404 on the 
calendar, and ask for its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to return to bill No. 404 on the Consent 
Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. MeCLINT IC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the author of this bill if the State 
expects to furnish the land? 

Mr. SELVIG. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to erect a suitable monument and historical tablets on or near 
the site of the encampment, located on the banks of the Red Lake 
River at the place known as the Old Crossing, situated approximately 
15 miles northeast of Crookston, Minn., where, on October 2, 1863, the 
representatives of the two bands of the Chippewa Indians, known as 
the Red Lake Band and the Pembina Band, and of the United States 
Government signed a treaty ceding to the United States of America 
the Red River Valley of the North. The title to the land deemed 
appropriate for the site of this monument shall be vested in the State 
of Minnesota and care of the site and monument shall be without 
expense to the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,500, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That the said monument shall be the work of 
an artist who is a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 2, line 6, at the end of 
the line, add: “ The acquisition of the site and the.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpia: On page 2, line 11, strike out 
“ $7,500" and insert in lieu thereof“ $5,000.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the word “ thereon" and insert the word 
“ thereof.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. : 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS IN WISCONSIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10932) for the relief of homeless and destitute Chippewa In- 
dians in Forest, Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is nothing provided in this bill but what the Department 
of tlie Interior can do without the passage of it. It is stated 
they do not do it. It is stated they do not have enough money 
to do it. This may be true. I am now making a study of the 
situation. I think the Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have 
sufficient personnel at the head of things, the kind of personnel 
to handle questions of this kind. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, In a moment. 

I am making a study of it with a view to possibly providing 
in the pending deficiency bill additional personnel, so that the 
bureau may be in a position to conduct these very studies that 
Congress wants to bave conducted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All this requires is the ascertaining of 
the status of about 130 poor Indians. Some 10 years ago there 
were 141 of them. We know that 5 of them are blind; we 
know that 14 are aged and decrepit. | Now, I know the gentleman 
is making a study, but we have had investigations, we have 
had reports, and still these Indians are destitute. Can we not 
do something to give them immediate relief? They will not 
need much, but let us do something. I am certainly against 
any bill to investigate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My judgment is that the funds appropri- 
ated for the bureau for next year are available to extend relief 
to Indians whether enrolled or not enrolled. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I do not think there is any need of 
appropriating $3,000 for further investigation, but there is no 
doubt but what the commissioner or the assistant commissioner 
or some very responsible officer needs to make a study of the 
situation. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. But the gentleman from Michigan is in 
error. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Have not the Chippewa Indians some 
tribal funds from which this could be paid? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The question is whether these Indians de- 
serve to share in those tribal funds. 

Mr. O'CONNELL, This fund would accrue to their benefit, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But there is some question as to whether 
they are Indians of that tribe or not. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. We discussed this matter about two weeks 
ago and I think we found then that they had been investigated 
four or five times, and an appropriation of $3,000 to investigate 
them further will not alleviate their condition at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the gentleman from Wisconsin 
rather have this bill go over without prejudice or have it 
objected to now? 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. I would rather have it go over without 
prejudice, but I want to say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that the department takes the position there is no money avail- 
able for an investigation of these Indians with the view of 
their enrollment. The Comptroller General holds that the de- 
partment can not spend any money that is appropriated for 
Indians generally for the benefit of these Indians, because of 
the fact they are not enrolled Indians. This bill has for its 
purpose officially enrolling these Indians as members of the 
tribe to which they properly belong. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That will be accomplished through the 
appropriation I am suggesting would be made to take care of 
problems of this kind. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Would the gentleman call the attention 
of the commissioner to this state of affairs? We all want to 
help them, but I am not going to put myself in the ridiculous 
position of voting for an investigation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may go over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 


of the gentleman from Michigan? 
There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE ORGANIC ACT OF HAWAI 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11134) to amend section 91 of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 
30, 1900, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the Delegate from Hawaii just what the 
purpose of this bill is and how it differs, if at all, with respect 
to the present practice of the United States and the War De- 
partment concerning land that the United States has in this 
country. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. On the mainland, lands that 
belong to the War Department, that they have acquired by 
purchase can be disposed of for the building fund of the War 
Department, but the authority which grants that to the War 
Department does not apply to the lands which have been ob- 
tained within the Territory of Hawaii from the government. 
These lands have all been obtained from the Territory of 
Hawaii by transfer and it was provided originally that the 
public lands of the Territory should be used for the support of 
the Territory, and when those lands, at the request of the 
Federal Government, were transferred for military purposes, 
it was with the understanding that they would be used for 
military purposes, and when hereafter they were no longer 
needed for that purpose, the President has the authority through 
the organic act to return the lands to the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. JENKINS. This does not propose to do that, does it? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. No; this does not propose to do 
that, because the War Department insists that though they do 
not put them to present military uses, they may in the future 
want to do that; and if they return the lands now to us, we may 
dispose of them. There are no means of tying up such transfers 
with certain strings to them. : 

Mr. JENKINS. And you propose in this bill that if the 
United States Government—— 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. It is a book transfer of funds. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the United States Government leases these 
lands, then you want the rentals 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. To be returned to our treasury. 

Mr. JENKINS. Where will this money be spent and how 
will it be used? 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. For the general purposes of the 
Territory, principally for schools or for education. We would, 
of course, prefer that these lands be returned to us; but failing 
that, we feel the rentals should be paid over to us. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 91 of the act entitled “An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 
1900, as amended (U. S. C., title 48, sec. 511), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “ Provided, That when any such public 
property so taken for the uses and purposes of the United States, if, 
instead of being used for public purpose, is thereafter by the United 
States leased, rented, or granted upon revocable permits to private 
parties, the rentals or consideration shall be covered into the treasury 
of the Territory of Hawaii for the use and benefit of the purposes named 
in this section.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


METERED MAIL MATTER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8651) to authorize the dispatch from the mailing post 
office of metered permit matter of the first class, prepaid at 
least 2 cents, but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the accept- 
ance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such quan- 
tities as may be prescribed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have a 
large query in my mind as to whether the postage-due stamp 
privilege should be foisted upon the receiptees of mail. I can 
understand how an ordinary patron of the mail might send an 
overweight letter because he might not know the exact weight 
and charge the receiptee for the additional postage of 2 or 4 
cents. But I can not see where the sender of mail when he 
avails himself of the meter system, knowing what the weight 
of the letter is, and what the postage should be—why he should 
impose that burden on the receiptee in case that there is not 
paid sufficient postage. 
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Mr. KELLY. This measure applies to the meter system and 
not to the permit system. The permit system applies to identical 
mail matter, but the meter service applies to mail of different 
weight, and so there may be some mistakes as to the weight of 
certain pieces. At the present time first-class mail matter with 
stamps affixed, if it does not contain sufficient postage, goes 
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through and the shortage is collected from the addressee. That 
can not now be done under the meter system. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This is about the only bill except the 
44-hour bill that we can approve this afternoon. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. STAFFORD. Some person in the office of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General who claimed that he had the 
information, gaye me the idea that this related to the permit 
system. What is the meter system? 

Mr. KELLY. That is a service which has been in force since 
1920. The law provides that the postmaster at the mailing 
office goes to the office of the mailer and locks the properly 
approved meter for using a certain amount of postage—perhaps 
a thousand dollars. When that amount is used up the meter 
automatically stops operating. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein does it fail to work? 

Mr. KELLY. It does work. The first-class mail all goes 
through the meter, but the pieces are of different weight. The 
post-office regulations require the mail to be taken to the post 
office, and if some pieces are overweight and have not sufficient 
postage they must be sent back to the mailer, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
tell the gentleman from Wisconsin what the meter does? 

Mr. KELLY. It prints the postage on the envelope or on the 
package. It isa meter owned by the manufacturer and remains 
in the possession of the company. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It only provides for postage at a fixed rate 
of two cents. 

Mr. KELLY. But suppose a piece requires 4 cents? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The meter only provides for one rate of 
postage. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Are these meters used for ordinary advertising 
matter? 

Mr. KELLY. The meters are mainly used for first-class 
matter, but they are being used now for other classes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. In answer to the question by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, if the addressee has received a piece of 
advertising which is overweight and he refuses to pay, it would 
be charged up to the sender. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; in such cases it goes back to the sender for 
the additional postage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not want the House to impose undue 
burdens on the public by allowing advertisements to be sent 
out with insufficient postage. 

Mr. KELLY. That would injure the advertiser himself, and 
he would not want to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a minor bill, but it is important to all 
users of these meters in sending out their mail. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. I may say to the gentleman that if you put a 
2-cent postage stamp on a letter and it requires another stamp, 
the Government will take it and collect the 2 cents at the other 
end, but if you put a 2-cent metered stamp on the Government 
will not carry it. You have given the Government 2 cents. This 
bill is to correct that, so that the 2-cent metered stamp will carry 
the same force with the Government as a 2-cent postage stamp, 
It is an advantage to the mailer and to the mailee. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I dislike very much to make such a reseryation to anything that 
the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] 
desires, but I have been consistently opposed to the extension 
of this permit system or any system which seeks to send mail 
through advertising with letters to be mailed back, with permits 
on or anything else, where the third and fourth class post offices 
are deprived of the cancellation, and that is being sent out now 
from a lot of the large cities. 

Mr. KELLY. I assure my colleague that this does not extend 
that system. I agree with him that there is an injustice done 
the fourth-class postmasters on account of cancellations, and that 
is a matter that should be corrected. This will help the smaller 
postmaster rather than hurt him, because he will get the benefit 
in some cases of the money paid in through this permit system. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The explanation is sufficient. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is a very able statesman, 
and surely he would not say that he would oppose any legisla- 
tion that takes the natural business from its source, where it 
belongs. We can not take business from the cities and put it 
into the fourth and fifth class post offices, 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Here is my point. The gentleman is not 
in touch with these third and fourth class post offices. This 
permit system, I am informed by the postmasters, does not even 
count in their receipts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That could be easily disposed of, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is an expert postal accountant. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is all right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls attention to the 
fact that there is an identical Senate bill on the Speaker's 
table. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute for the House bill the Senate bill 3272, 
with amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the Senate bill 3272 for 
the House bill, with amendments. The Clerk will report the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 273, title 39, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That the Postmaster General, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe for the collection of such postage, is hereby authorized to 
accept for delivery and deliver, without postage stamps affixed thereto, 
mail matter of the first class on which the postage has been fully pre- 
paid at the rate provided by law: Provided, That such first-class matter 
on which the postage is paid in connection with a metered device set 
by the postmaster for a given number of impressions paid for at the 
time of setting and which automatically locks upon the exhaustion of 
such impressions may, if through inadvertence it is not fully prepaid 
but is prepaid at least 2 cents, be accorded the same treatment as 
ig provided for such short-paid first-class matter mailed with postage 
stamps affixed: Provided further, That typewriting shall continue to 
be classed as handwriting as provided by the Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: Provided further, That metered permit matter of the third class, 
except bulk mailings of such matter under the provisions of section 6 
of the act of May 29, 1928 (ch. 856, 39 U. S. C. 291), may be mailed 
in such quantities as the Postmaster General may prescribe.” 


Mr. SANDERS of New York. I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1 of the Senate bill, line 3, after the word “that,” strike out 
the words “section 273, title 39, United States Code,” and insert 
“section 5 of the act of April 24, 1920, Forty-first Statutes, page 583, 
Thirty-ninth United States Code, section 273, entitled ‘An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and for other purposes.“ ry 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, what is the purpose of the 


amendment? Wherein is the language of the Senate bill in 
error? 
Mr. KELLY. It does not refer to the proper code. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman sure that he has an accu- 
rate description? 

Mr. KELLY. It is identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Second amendment offered by Mr. Sanpens of New York: Page 2 
of the Senate bill, line 15, strike out “chapter 856, Thirty-ninth United 
States Code, page 291,“ and insert “Forty-fifth Statutes, page 
941,” and in line 16, after the word “ Code,” strike out “ page 291” and 
insert “supplement 3, section 291.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MIGRATORY-BIRD REFUGE, KANSAS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (S. 3950) authorizing the 
establishment of a migratory-bird refuge in Kansas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the next bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 
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DEFICIENCY OF POSTAL REVENUES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10844) to provide for the classification of extraordinary expendi- 
tures contributing to the deficiency of postal revenues. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls attention to 
1 that there is an identical Senate bill on the Speaker's 

esk. 

Mr. KELLY, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
stitute S. 3599, with an amendment, for the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and to the Comptroller General of the United 
States, respectively, as soon as practicable after the end of each fiscal 
year, the following: s 

(a) The estimated amount which would have been collected at regular 
rates of postage on matter mailed during the year by officers of the 
Government (other than those of the Post Office Department) under the 
penalty privilege, including registry fees; 

(b) The estimated amount which would have been collected at regu- 
lar rates of postage on matter mailed during the year by (1) Members 
of Congress and (2) others under the franking privilege ; 

(e) The estimated amount which would have been collected during 
the year at regular rates of postage on publications going free in the 
county; 

(d) The estimated excess during the year of the cost of aircraft 
service over the postage revenues derived from air mail; and 

(e) The estimated amount paid during the year to vessels of Ameri- 
can registry for carrying the ocean mail at mileage rates in excess of 
what would have been paid at pound rates. 

And the amounts so certified shall be separately classified on the 
books of the Treasury Department and the General Accounting Office, 
respectively, in stating the expenditures made from the appropriation 
to supply the deficiency of postal revenues. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KELLY to the Senate bill: Page 2, line 8, 
strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) The estimated amount which would have been collected at regu- 
lar rates of postage on matter mailed free to the blind during the year; 

“(e) The estimated difference between the postage revenue collected 
during the year on mailings of newspapers and periodicals published by 
and in the interest of religious, educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, and fraternal organizations, and that which would 
have been collected at zone rates of postage.” 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the situation now is that we pro- 
pose to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill. The Senate 
bill is on the Speaker’s table. By inadvertence the Senate bill 
left out the items covering the cost of free-to-the-blind mail and 
the preferential rate to religious and educational papers. Those 
are carried in the House bill, but are not carried in the Senate 
bill. We are now inserting them in the Senate bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
is really an authority on postai matters, has been insisting on 
this bill for some time, but I want to call the attention of the 
House to the fact, with all due deference to the gentleman, that 
I do not believe it will amount to anything. I think it will cost 
more to ascertain the facts than the good will amount to after 
we know those facts. We have established—and we know what 
we are doing—certain rates for scientific and religious and fra- 
ternal organizations. We have authorized special rates to the 
blind. We know we are doing all that, and to have a separate 
account kept each year as to how much we will lose on each, I 
do not know what good will come of it. 

Mr. KELLY. Every item affected in this bill is carried in the 
Postmaster General's report. It will not cost an additional cent. 
This measure will enable the Postmaster General after the Ist 
of July to certify the facts to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman says we can get this infor- 
mation from the Postmaster General's annual reports. I can 
not see the necessity of an accounting. Congress is not going 
to change these rates. 

Mr. KELLY. The annual reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury should give the same figures as those carried in the 
report of the Postmaster General. This will accomplish that. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. This would straighten out the matter. 
There is always a difference between the reports of the Treas- 
uty Department and those of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is not going to help the administra- 
tion in any manner, shape, or form. It is simply playing a 
game of solitaire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. KELLY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania offers another amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KELLY: Page 2, line 8, change the letter 
“d" to “£f”; on line 11, change the letter “e” to “d”; and on 
line 14 of the Senate bill, after the word “rates,” insert the words 
“if carried in vessels of foreign registry.” 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, let me suggest that the Clerk 
probably misunderstood the amendment which I sent to the 
clerk’s desk, In line 13 the word “at” is stricken out, and, 
in line 14, the words “pound rates” are stricken out and 
words inserted “if carried in vessels of foreign registry.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Senate bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


CERTIFICATES OF CITIZENSHIP TO CERTAIN WORLD WAR VETERANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10668) to authorize issuance of certificates of citizenship to 
certain veterans of the World War. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to suggest 
that I believe there should be a change in the designation of 
the certificates to be issued. It is really a certificate of re- 
patriation; and inasmuch as the Commissioner of Naturaliza- 
tion is authorized to issue the certificate, I believe a distinction 
should be made between this sort of certificate and that issued 
by the port officer. This is really a certificate of citizenship. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, what effect will that have on 
other language if we insert that language in the bill? 

Mr. CABLE. This will not have any effect. 

Mr. JENKINS. If you now incorporate new words in the 
naturalization law, what will be the effect? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the purpose of my proposed 
amendment. This should not be placed in connection with the 
certificate of citizenship. This is merely a certificate of re- 
patriation, where a man enlisted in the service of a foreign 
arm% and by a general law which Congress passed by reason 
of his expatriation we provide here for the issuance of the 
evidence. 

Mr. JENKINS. I am in entire accord with the purpose to be 
attained. Here is a new departure in the naturalization law. 
Here is a man who was born an American, who expatriated 
himself by reason of joining one of the allied armies. 

When he wants to come back to this country he is not a 
citizen. He must be made a citizen. My only object in asking 
the question is whether the language which the gentleman de- 
sire to inject into this law will do what they intended it to do. 

Mr. CABLE. I think it does. That is repatriation of a man 
who has served with an allied army and he becomes a citizen 
again, and this gives him the means by which he can do that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. And he must make necessary proof be- 
fore a commissioner that he is entitled to that certificate? 

Mr. CABLE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. During the time of the 
World War Congress passed an act permitting those who took 
the oath of allegiance to any other government to be excused 
from that oath and to repatriate themselyes, but they did not 
have proof of it. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CABLE. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will this apply to anyone who was not 
born in America? 

Mr. CABLE. No; it only applies to an American citizen who 
served with the Allies before the United States got into the war. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But, does this apply only to those who 
are native born? 
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Mr, CABLE. It applies to those who were native born or 
those who were naturalized citizens at the time they enlisted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. That makes him a citizen. 
There is no distinction. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But I thought the report contained 
something about native born? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Most of these boys happened to be native 
born. What we have particularly in mind is this: A great many 
boys enlisted in the Canadian flying service and the Canadian 
Army before the United States entered the war. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Oh, yes, I understand that; but, as the 
gentleman says, this does not apply to anybody except those 
who were citizens at the time they enlisted? 

Mr. CABLE. They were citizens and enlisted with the Allies. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And were citizens of the United States? 

Mr. CABLE, Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the twelfth subdivision of section 4 of the 
naturalization act of June 29, 1906, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following paragraph: 

“Any individual who claims to haye resumed his citizenship under 
the provisions of this subdivision may, upon the payment of a fee of 
$1, make application to the Commissioner of Naturalization, accom- 
panied by two photographs of the applicant, for a certificate of citizen- 
ship. Upon proof to the satisfaction of the commissioner that the ap- 
plicant is a citizen and that the citizenship was resumed as claimed, 
such individual shall be furnished a certificate of citizenship by the 
commissioner, but only if such individual is at the time within the 
United States. The certificate of citizenship issued under this sub- 
division shall have the same effect as a certificate issued by a court 
having naturalization jurisdiction, and the provisions of subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of section 83 shall apply in respect of proceedings and 
certificates of citizenship under this subdivision in the same manner 
and to the same extent, including penalties, as they apply in respect 
of proceedings and certificates of citizenship issued under such section.” 


Mr. CABLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Caste] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CABLE: Page 1, line 10, strike out the 
word “ citizenship" and insert in lieu thereof the word “repatriation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CABLE. I offer an amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
offers an zmendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CABLE: Page 2, line 3, strike out the word 
“citizenship” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ repatriation"; 
in line 5 strike out the word “citizenship” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “repatriation”; and in line 9 strike out the word “ citizep- 
ship“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ repatriation.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

The title was amended. 


WALKER RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5057) to provide for the construction of a gravel road in the 
Walker River Indian Reservation. 

The Clerb read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ALASKA GAME LAW 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11285) to amend the Alaska game law. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask whether this bill in any way affects McKin- 
ley National Park or authorizes hunting in that park? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Absolutely not. I will say that hunting 
has been eliminated. 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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Mr. CRAMTON. This bill has to do only with game and has 
nothing to do with prospecting and mining? 
ee SUTHERLAND. Not a thing to do with prospecting and 

ing. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is another bill pending, I understand, 
affecting McKinley National Park, where there is an attempt 
to eliminate prospecting in that park. It ought to be eliminated. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That bill proposes to give the Secretary 
of the Interior control of the surface so that he may prescribe 
just what shall be done with the surface of the ground. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand there is objection to the 
elimination of prospectors? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Personally I am very much in favor of 
eliminating the prospectors. There is plenty of Alaska left 
without conducting mining operations in McKinley National 
Park. The presence of mineral there is very limited anyway. 
I am frank to say to the gentleman from Alaska that the insist- 
ence of the local people in Alaska to retain the privilege of 
prospecting in a national park is giving me some prejudice 
against other Alaska legislation. I will admit I had an impulse 
to object to this bill because of that fact, but I have concluded 
not to do so, I hope the local interests in Alaska are not going 
to be permitted to dominate the administration of that great 
national park through a continuance of prospecting for minerals 
that are not there. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. This is recommended by the Alaska Game 
Commission? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Yes. The bill is recommended by that 
commission and drafted in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] that the people of Alaska get so little 
and Alaska has been exploited so much by others, that it seems 
to me they should hang on to their rights, what little they have 
just now. Alaska has been exploited more than any other 
Territory or State that we have. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wanted to say that, but I was afraid 
the gentieman from Michigan would object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I will say that we are spending many, 
many thousands of dollars in an effort to take tourists to 
Alaska. Nothing is a greater asset to the people of Alaska than 
McKinley National Park, and still the people of Alaska want 
to hang onto the privilege of prospecting for minerals. They 
have all of Alaska to prospect outside of the park. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Perhaps there are no minerals elsewhere. 

Mr. CKRAMTON. There are very few minerals in the park. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let them prospect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When this bill was under consideration 
before, I understood the gentleman to say that the bill provided 
a license fee of $500 on any Canadian going into Alaska to 
hunt, and that that was existing law. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To trade, not to hunt. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I direct the attention of the gentleman to 
the report on page 5, paragraph (e), which is printed in italics, 
which would indicate that that is new language. That is the 
provision which levies a license fee of $500 on the nearest 
neighbor going into Alaska to hunt. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill is not in accordance with the Ram- 
seyer rule, and nobody can tell. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. There is a supplemental 
report which covers the Ramseyer rule. z 

Mr. CRAMTON. It was not furnished to me by the document 
room. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is a little lame in that par- 
ticular. It has been filed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The document room did not furnish it to me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Under paragraph (c) the $500 fee is 
ineluded. This simply reenacts the law in amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the Ramseyer rule to pro- 
vide that new matter should be printed in italics, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is in italics. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, a fee of $500 is levied upon a Cana- 
dian who happens to cross the border to hunt. In my opinion, 
that is out of all proportion as a matter of fair dealing and 
comity between Canada and the United States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I may say that I am probably as well 


acquainted with the Canadian situation as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, far better, no doubt. I have never had 
the pleasure of visiting Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When the matter of defending Canada 
about tariff acts or any legislation we may pass is brought up, 
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I always look upon it as an unfair inference, because the Ca- 
nadians, under their system of orders in council, can place an 
5 or a fine or a fee as they choose, and they invariably 

0 so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Tes; but when I was traveling through 
Algonquin National Park several years ago there was no such 
disparity levied against American citizens. I think we are 
going to the extreme in levying a license fee of $500 for a 
Canadian for hunting in Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Canadians have a license fee for 
hunting. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They have a license fee for hunting, but 
they do not have any such outrageous disparity in the license 
fee as this. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But this is a matter of law now. . That 
is the fee at present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. What does the gentleman think about 
charging a citizen of the United States, after he pays his fare 
going to Alaska, a fee of $100? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If he is not a resident of the Terri- 
tory the hunting license is $50. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If he is not a resident of the Territory. 
As we are spending so much money for the benefit of the Ter- 
ritory, and the Territory is so anxious to have people come 
there to look at it, why should a nonresident of Alaska, but a 
citizen of the United States, pay a hunting fee of $100? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not think he ought to. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he does not now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then why do you not amend your bill? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not having drafted this bill, I did not 
include that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF THE SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF 
SIOUX INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8921) authorizing an appropriation for payment of claims of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


AMENDMENT OF THE JUDICIAL CODE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10044) to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
so as to change the time of holding court in each of the six 
divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas and to 
require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of himself or a 
deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right te ob- 
ject, I was told to-day that an effort would be made to amend 
this bill by changing the territory of the district court. I am 
not prepared to pass upon that, and I am sure my colleagues 
on the committee are not prepared to pass on it. Will any such 
amendment be offered? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Do I understand the gentleman 
wants to offer an amendment changing some of the counties? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not want to offer an amendment, but 
I understood some Member from Texas would offer such an 
amendment. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. There will be no amendment 
offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to substitute for this bill Senate bill 1317, an identicar 
bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that an identical bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is identical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
unanimous consent to consider Senate bill 1317 in lieu of the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second and third sentences of the third 
paragraph of section 108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, are amended 
to read as follows: 
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“Terms of the district court of the Tyler division shall be held at 
Tyler on the first, Monday in October and the second Monday in 
February; for the Beaumont division, at Beaumont on the fourth 
Monday in October and first Monday in March; for the Sherman divi- 
sion, at Sherman on the fourth Monday in November and first Monday 
in April; for the Paris division, at Paris on the second Monday in 
December and third Monday in April; for the Jefferson division at 
Jefferson on the first Mondays in January and May; and for the 
Texarkana division, at Texarkana on the third Mondays in January and 
May. ‘The clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain an 
office in charge of himself or a deputy at Sherman, at Beaumont, at 
Texarkana, and at Tyler, which shall be kept open at all times for the 
transaction of the business of said court.” 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I understood there would 
be no amendment offered. 

Mr. PATMAN. @ intend to make a point of order against the 
amendment. The author of the bill does not propose to offer any 
amendment, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I asked the gentleman from Texas if any 
amendment was going to be offered. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, There is no amendment offered. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; the gentleman from Texas is offer- 
ing one now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Texas of- 
fers an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SANDERS of Texas: “ That the counties of 
Upshur and Camp be transferred from the Jefferson division to the 
Tyler division.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. PATMAN. The bill before the House is a bill fixing the 
terms of the court while the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas changes the court’s division and certainly is 
not germane. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate having proceeded, in 
pursuance of the Constitution, to reconsider the bill (S. 476) en- 
titled “An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and for 
other purposes,” returned by the President of the United 
States, with his objections, to the Senate, in which it originated, 
it was— 


Resolved, That the bill pass, two-thirds of the Senate agreeing to 
the same. 


SPANISH WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following veto 
message from the President of the United States: 


To the Senate: 


I am returning this bill (S. 476) without approval. The bill 
establishes a new basis for pension of Spanish War veterans, I 
am in favor of proper discharge of the national obligation to 
men who have served in war who have become disabled and are 
in need. But certain principles are included in this legislation 
which I deem are opposed to the interest both of war veterans 
and of the public. My major objections to this bill are these: 
1. In the whole of our pension legislation over past years 
we have excluded from such national award persons whose dis- 
abilities arise from “vicious habits.” This bill breaks down 
that exclusion and opens the door for claims of disability in- 
curred at any time in the life of the pensioner arising from 
venereal diseases, alcoholism, drug habits, ete. Certainly, such 
claims for public help can not be fairly based upon sacrifice to 
the Nation in war and must be opposed to national policy. 

2. This legislation lowers the minimum service period from 
90 days to 70 days for nonservice-connection disability pension. 
Under other provisions of law men who served only one day 
and during that day suffered injury or impaired health became 
eligible for pensions. This law, however, provides that if a man 
should incur any disability at any time in his life he may claim 
pension with only 70 days of service. The 90-day minimum 
service has been maintained against the Civil War veterans all 
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these years because less service than this was not considered to 
imply personal danger or risk which warranted pension. If 
injury or impaired health incident to service is clearly proven, 
other laws cover such cases. 

8. It seems to me that in the interest of justice to the tax- 
payer and to maintain the fine body of citizens comprised in 
our war veterans free from the stigma of encroachment upon 
the Public Treasury, there should be a requirement of “ need” 
as well as disability as a basis for these pensions. It is to me 
the height of injustice that citizens who are less well placed 
should be called upon to support from taxes those whose sta- 
tion in life enables them to support themselves or to live in 
independent security. The whole spirit of the pension system 
is that of a grateful nation rising to the support of those who 
have served in war, were injured, or who have met with legiti- 
mate difficulties in after life which impose privation upon them. 
While many veterans may refuse to accept such pensions when 
they can get along otherwise, yet the cases of selfishness are 
bound to cause a constant irritation of feeling against a pension 
system that permits these unmerited and unnecessary payments. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THE WHITE House, May 28, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the President will be 
spread upon the Journal. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that action on the 
veto message of the President be postponed until immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on Thursday, June 5, 1930. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
action on the veto message of the President be deferred until 
Thursday, after the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. GASQUB. Mr. Speaker, I submit a preferential motion. 
I move that the House proceed to consider the veto message 
on the bill, S. 476, and that upon reconsideration the House 
pass the bill, the objections of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is a motion 
of higher precedence than the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I am frank to say I have investi- 
gated somewhat the question of whether a motion to pass is 
preferential to a motion to refer or postpone, and I have not 
been able to find any decision clearly on the point. The nearest 
I could find is that there was a ‘decision made 50 or 75 years 
ago, which I can put my hand on in a moment, where a bill 
was up and a motion was made to pass the bill, the objections 
of the President to the contrary notwithstanding, and the pre- 
vious question was ordered on that and then some Member 
moved to refer it. The Speaker in that case held, the other 
motion pending, that if the previous question were voted down 
the motion to refer would be in order, but if the previous ques- 
tion were ordered that would cut off a motion to refer. 

Of course, this is not analogous with the pending question, 
but I am rising to make the point of order in order to get the 
Speaker to rule, for the purpose of establishing a precedent, 
that a motion to proceed to consider a bill upon reconsideration 
forthwith and to pass it is a constitutional privilege and is of 
higher privilege than a motion to refer or to postpone. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has had occasion several times 
to rule on this question, The Chair thinks it would be the duty 
of the Chair, in the absence of any motion, to lay the veto 
message at once before the House. The Chair thinks that a 
motion to postpone to a day certain or to refer is of equal 
privilege with a motion to forthwith consider, and haying recog- 
nized the gentleman from Minnesota—— 

Mr. CRISP. Then, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. If 
the House desires to proceed to consider at once, that object 
can = accomplished by yoting down the motion to postpone or 
refer? 

The SPEAKER. Exactly so. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

Mr. GARNER. If we are going to have debate on the motion, 
all right. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I withdraw that request, Mr. Speaker. I 
move the previous question on the motion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I understand, the gentleman’s motion 
is to defer the vote until Thursday. Does that leave the bill 
before the House for a definite yote on Thursday morning? 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Knutson) there were—ayes 78, noes 86. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground there is not a quorum present. ` 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 65, nays 234, 
not voting 129, as follows: 

{Roll No. 55] 
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O'Connor, Okla, Reed, N. Y, Stone Vincent, Mich, 
Oliver, N. Y. Romjue Strong, Pa Welsh, Pa, 
wen Sabath Sullivan, N, L. White 
Peavey Seger Taylor, Colo. Whitehead 
Porter Sirovich Taylor, Tenn. Wigglesworth 
Pou nell Temple Wingo 
Prall Somers, N. Y. Tilson Wolfenden 
Pratt, Harcourt J. Sparks Treadway Wyant 
Pratt, Ruth Spearing Tucker Yon 
uayle eagall Turpin 
Ramey, Frank M. Stedman Underhill 
Rayburn Stevenson Underwood 


So the motion of Mr. Knutson was rejected. 


YEAS—65 
Ackerman Gibson Luce Smith, Idaho 
Aldrich Hale McFadden Snow 

con Hancock McLaughlin Staford 
Beedy Hess Mapes Stalker 
Burtness Hoch Merritt Stobbs 
Chindblom Houston, Del. Michener Strong, Kans, 
Christopherson Hudson Moore, Ohio ber 
Cole Hull, Morton D. Murphy Tinkham 
Colton enkins Parker Vestal 
Cramton Johnson, Nebr. Perkins Wainwright 
Crowther Johnson, S. Dak. Ramseyer Wason 
Culkin Kahn Ransley Watres 
Darrow Kelly Rogers Wolverton, W. Va. 
Eaton, Colo. Kiess Sanders, N. Y. Wood 
Eaton, N. J. Knutson Seiberling 
French Lankford, Va. Simmons 
Garber, Va. Lehibach Sloan 

NAYS—234 
Adkins DeRouen Irwin Pittenger 
Allen Dominick Jobnson, Okla. Pritchard 
Allgood Doughton Johnson, Tex. Turnell 
Andresen Douglas, Ariz. Johnson, Wash, Quin 
Aswell Douglass, Mass. Jonas, N. C. agon 
Auf der Heide Dowell Jones, Tex, Rainey, Henry T, 
Ayres Doxey Kading Ramspeck 
Bachmann Drane . Rankin 

ird Drewry Kendall, Ky. Reece 
Barbour Driver Kendall, Pa. Reid, III. 

1 Dunbar Kerr Robinson 
Blackburn Dyer Kiefner Row hot tom 
Bland Edwards Kinzer Rutherford 
Blanton Elliott “opp Sanders, Tex. 
Bloom Ellis Koreil Sandlin 

un Eslick Kvale Schafer, Wis. 
Bowman Evans, Mont. LaGuardia Schneider 

0x Finley Lambertson Sears 
Brand, Ga, Fisher Lampert Selvig 
Brand. Ohio Fitzgerald Lankford, Ga, Shaffer, Va. 
Briggs Fitzpatrick Lea hort, Mo. 
Browne Frear Leavitt Shott, W. Va. 
Browning Freeman Letts Shreve 
Brumm Fuller Lindsay Simms 
Buckbee Fulmer Linthicum Sinclair 
Busby Gambrill jer Smith, W. Va. 
Butler Garber, Okla. Ludlow Speaks 
Byrus Garner McClintic, Okla. Sproul, III. 
Cable Garrett McCormack, Mass, Sproul, Kans, 
Campbell, Iowa Gasque McCormick, III. Sullivan, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Glover McDuffie Summers, Wash, 
Canficld Goldsborough McKeown Sumners, Tex, 
Cannon Goodwin McLeod Swanson 
Carter, Calif, Graham McMillan Swick 
Carter, Wyo. Granfield McReynolds Swing 
Cartwright Green McSwain Tarver 
Chalmers Guyer Manlove Thatcher 
Chase Hadle Mansfield Thompson 
Christgau Hall, Il Menges Thurston 
Clague Hall, Ind. Michaelson Timberlake 
Clancy Hall. Miss. Miller Vinson, Ga. 
Clark, Md. Hall, N. Dak. Milligan Walker 
Clark, N. C. Halsey Montague Warren 
Cochran, Mo. Hammer Moore, Ky. Watson _ 
Collier Hardy Moore, Va. Welch, Calif, 
Collins Hare Morehead Whitley 
Connery Hartley Morgan Whittington 
Cooke Hastings Mouser Wiliams 
Cooper, Tenn, Haugen Nelson, Mo. Williamson 
Cooper, Wis. Hawley Niedringhaus son 
Cox Hickey O'Connell Wolverton, N. J, 
Craddock Hill, Ala. O'Connor, La. Woodruff 
Crail Hill, Wash, Oldfield Woodrum 
Crisp Hogg Oliver, Ala, Wright 
Cross Hope Palmer Wurzbach 
Crosser Hopkins Palmisano Yates 
Cullen Howard Farks Zillman 
Davis Huddleston Patman 
De Priest Hull, Wis. Patterson 

NOT VOTING—129 

Abernethy Connolly ree Ketcham 
Almon Cooper, Ohio Gavagan Kincheloe 
Andrew Corning ifford Kunz 
Arentz Coyle Golder Kurtz 
Arnold Curry Greenwood Langley 
Bacharach Dallinger Gregory Lanham 
Bankhead Davenport sriffin Larsen 
Beck Dempsey Hoffman „eech 
Beers Denison Holaday MeClintock, Ohio 
Black Dickinson Hooper aas 
Bolton Dickstein Hudspeth Magrady 
Boylan Doutrich Hull, Tenn. Martin 
Bri ham Doyle Hull, William E. Mead 
Briften Englebright Igoe Montet 
Brunner Estep James Mooney 
Buchanan Esterly Jeffers Nelson, Me. 
Burdick Evans, Calif. Johnson, III. Nelson, Wis. 
Carley Fenn Johnson, Ind. Newhall 
Celler Fish Johnston, Mo. Nolan 
Clarke, N, Y, Fort Kearns Norton 
Cochran, Pa. Foss Kennedy O Connor, N. Y. 


The following pairs were announced: 
Mr. Martin (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against). 
General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Snell with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Tilson with Mr, Pou. 

Mr. Holaday with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Beck with Mr. Corning, cy 
Mr. Gifford with Mr, Mooney. 

Mr. Bolton with Mr. Oliver of New York, 
Mr. Ketcham with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Connolly with Mr. Gavagan. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Tucker, 

Mr. Davenport with Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Harcourt J. Pratt with Mr. Rayburn. 
Mr. Fort with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Esterly with Mr. Almon. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Carley. s 

Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Steagall. 
Mr. Treadway with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Boylan, 

Mr. Hooper with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Mr. Free with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Brigham with Mr. Brunner. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Greenwood. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Black. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Romjue. 
Mr. Seger with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. Doutrich with Mrs. Norton, 

Mr. Foss with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Leech with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Turpin with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Johnston of Missouri with Mrs. Owen. 
Mr. McClintic of Ohio with Mr. Gregory. 
Mr. Evans of California with Mr. Mead. 
Mr. Porter witb Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr, Englebright with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 
Mr, Magrady with Mr. Kincheloe. 

Mrs. Langley with Mr, Celler. 

Mr. Clarke of New York with Mr. Igoe. 
Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Montet. 
Mr. Arentz with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Underwood. 
Mr. Beers with Mr, Jeffers. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Dallinger with Mr. Sirovich. 

Mr. Nolan with Mr. Whitehead, 

Mr. James with Mr, Larsen. 

Mr, Burdick with Mr. Yon. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Hudspeth. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will the House on recon- 
sideration pass the bill S. 476, the objections of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr, CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. The 
Speaker, I am sure recognizes the principle of the rules and 
practice of the House, that where an issue arises and the yote 
is against the one in charge of the bill indicating that the 
House is not fayorable to that position but is favorable to the 
opposition to the one who is leader in charge of the bill, the 
control of the House passes to the opposition, to the one repre- 
senting the will of the House as evidenced by the vote, who is 
entitled to a preferential recognition. Therefore, I make the 
point of order that the question arose whether the House 
should proceed at once to consider this bill and pass it, the 
objections of the President notwithstanding, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, the chairman of the Committee on Pen- 
sions, interposed a motion which the Speaker recognized as of 
equal privilege—and I am not criticizing or complaining of the 
recognition—and when the House was called upon to vote the 
House turned down the gentleman from Minnesota, refusing to 
postpone the bill which clearly shows the intent of the House 
to turn the matter over to the minority for immediate consid- 
eration. Therefore, I submit that under the parliamentary 
rules and practices the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Gasous, is entitled to a preferential recognition to make a mo- 
tion to pass the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, we have just completed a roll 
call and that roll call was not upon the merits of the question 
but upon a question of procedure. My motion was to postpone 
until after the reading of the Journal on Thursday the con- 
sideration of the President’s message. The gentleman from 
South Carolina moved for immediate consideration. The bill 
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itself was not in controversy at all, and, therefore, the point 
made by the gentleman from Georgia is not well taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman from 
Georgia on general principles, that where a Member in charge 
of a bill is defeated on some essential or important question 
relating to the merits of the bill the control passes to some 
Member in opposition. 

The rule is this: 


When an essential motion made by the Member in charge of the bill 
is decided adversely the right to prior recognition passes to the Member 
leading the opposition to the motion. The control of the measure 
passes under this principle when the House disagrees to the recom- 
mendation of the committee reporting the bill, when the Committee of 
the Whole reports the bill adversely, and in most cases when the 
House disagrees to a conference report. But the mere defeat of an 
amendment proposed by the Member in charge does not cause the right 
to prior recognition to pass to the opponent. 


The question is, Was the motion of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota what might be termed “ an essential motion”? The Chair 
does not think so. The Chair thinks it had nothing to do with 
the merits of the question, but was merely as to the time when 
that should be had. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the Chair a question? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. What more essential motion could have been 
made than the one nade by the gentleman from Minnesota? 
The essential motion was, When shall we consider the bill, and 
how could you have a more essential motion made in the 
House of Representatives than a motion to postpone the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, there would be only one essen- 
tial motion, and that would be, Shall the President’s veto be 
upheld? 

Mr. GARNER. And that is what the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. GAsque] urged. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I merely asked to postpone the consideration 
of the veto until Thursday. The merits of the bill did not enter 
into my motion at all. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has before him another precedent 
on the subject which seems to him to be in point. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, would the Chair permit one 
suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. As the Chair is no doubt aware, the defeat of 
a motion for the previous question is always considered such 
an essential motion as to reverse the right to recognition when 
decided against the Member in charge. What is the issue raised 
by the motion for the previous question? It is whether or not 
there shall be an immediate vote on the pending proposition. 
And what is the issue involved in the vote just had on the 
motion to postpone consideration of the pension bill returned 
with the President’s veto? It is whether there shall be an 
immediate vote on the bill. The House has yoted against the 
Member in charge and the effect of the rejection of the motion 
to postpone consideration is to precipitate an immediate vote on 
the bill. It is therefore such an essential motion as to reverse 
the right to recognition and the gentleman from South Carolina 
is entitled to recognition to move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman from Missouri recall at 
any time where a vote was had immediately on a presidential 
veto? Has it not always been the custom to postpone it for a 
short time or refer it to a committee? This is not a usual 
thing. 

Mr. CANNON. On the contrary, it is the invariable rule to 
act on a vetoed bill on the day on which received. The question 
raised by the motion was whether it should be postponed or 
should not be postponed. As the House has decided it shail not 
be postponed, the effect is to bring the bill to a vote to-day. 
It is an essential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think the yote we just 
had goes to the merits of the matter at all. The Chair thinks 
gentlemen might prefer to vote on Thursday rather than to 
vote to-day, without any consideration of the merits of the 
precise proposition. 

The Chair has before him this precedent, which seems to be 
in line. It will be found in Hinds’ Precedents, Volume II, 
section 1478. 


The defeat of an amendment proposed by the committee does not 
cause the right to prior recognition to pass from the Member repre- 
senting the committee in charge of the bill. On March 7, 1902, Mr. 
Joel P. Heatwole, of Minnesota, chairman of the Committee on Print- 
ing, reported a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 26) providing for the pub- 
lication of the special report on the Diseases of the Horse, with an 
amendment proposed by the committee. 
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The question being taken, the amendment was disagreed to by the 
House. 

Thereupon Mr. Oscar W. Underwood, of Alabama, who had opposed 
the amendment on the floor, demanded recognition on the ground that 
with the defeat of the committee amendment the control of the measure 
passed to the opponents. 

The Speaker said: 

“The Chair is of opinion that the defeat of an amendment does not 
transfer the control of the bill. That is a mere minor detail. The 
gentleman from Minnesota moves to recommit.” 


The Chair thinks that is about the same situation as the one 
confronting us now. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, may I say this with the greatest 
deference? That decision could not haye been otherwise be- 
cause the rule expressly provides that the defeat of an amend- 
ment does not change control, but we respectfully submit that 
that is not analogous to the present situation. The contest was 
clear-cut as to whether the House would postpone the vote or 
would immediately consider the President’s veto. The House 
ene overwhelming evidence of its desire to proceed immedi- 
ately. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not possibly have knowledge 
of whether the Members were animated in their vote now by 
a desire to vote on the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the only issue involved was the 
question of whether the consideration of the President's veto 
should be postponed until Thursday. Does the Chair agree 
with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN] that a motion 
for the previous question being defeated, transfers the right 
of recognition? 

The SPEAKER. It does; but that is not the question, 

Mr. GARNER. Then may I follow that up with this state- 
ment? That was the motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. If he is recognized now, ke will move the previous 
question on the matter of consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what the gentle- 
man from South Carolina would do. 

Mr. GARNER. He did not have the opportunity to do that, 
but the Chair recognized the gentleman from Minnesota. He 
moved to postpone until next Thursday, and moved the previous 
question. The previous question was ordered. The House over- 
whelmingly declined to let the matter go over until Thursday, 
indicating that it wants to vote on the matter immediately, 
And now the Chair proposes to continue the recognition of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

The SPEAKER. Precisely. The House has indicated its de- 
sire to vote immediately, but the gentleman from Minnesota is 
the chairman of the Committee on Pensions, and it seems to the 
Chair that he is entitled as chairman of the committee to discuss 
the matter on the merits. We have had no vote that has gone 
to the merits of the bill at all. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand that, but that is not the ques- 
tion involved in recognizing the gentleman from Minnesota. The 
question is, under the practice and rules of the House, Does this 
vote automatically transfer to the opposition the right of recog- 
nition? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so in this case. 

- Mr. GARNER. With all due respect to the Chair's ruling, 
I am thoroughly convinced that the Chair is wrong, and this is 
one instance in which I am going to appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I make the point of order that no appeal 
lies. This is a matter of recognition. 

The SPEAKER. This is a matter purely of recognition. 
The Chair wants to be absolutely fair. If he thought that 
there was any possible unfairness in recognizing the gentleman 
from Minnesota, he would be the last one to recognize him. 

Mr. GARNER. I am inclined to think that myself, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is whether this was an es- 
sential motion dealing with the merits of the question. The 
Chair does not think so, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. What motion is before the House? We do not 
know what motion the gentleman from Minnesota has made. 

The SPEAKER, It means simply that there shall be no 
debate. 

Mr. CRISP. Is that on the motion to pass? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the Constitution, the vote is to be 


taken by yeas and nays. 


will answer “nay.” 


not voting 115, as follows: 
{Roll No. 56] 
YEAS—299 


Ackerman 
Adkins 

Allen 

Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 


Browning 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burtness 
Busby 

Butler 

Byrns 

Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carter, Calif 
Carter, Wyo. 
Cartwright 
Chalmers 
Christgau 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clan 


Cochran, Mo. 
Cole 

Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connery 
Cooke 
Cooper, tS 
Cooper, Wis. 


Cox 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Srisp 


Cross 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davis 
Dempsey 
Denison 
De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dominick 


Aldrich 

8 
French 

Graham 


Abernethy 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 


Black 
Bloom 
Bolton 
Boylan 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Carley 
Celler 


Doughton Johnson, Tex. Quin 
Douglas, Ariz. Johnson, Wash. Ragon 
Douglass, Mass. Jonas, N. C. Rainey, Henry T. 
Dowell Jones, Tex. Ramey, Frank M, 
Doxey Kading mseyer 
Drane Kahn Ramspeck 
Drewry Kelly Rankin 
Driver Kem Ransley 
Dunbar Kendall, Ky. eece 
Dyer Kendall, Pa, Reid, M. 
Eaton, Colo. Kerr Robinson 
Eaton, N. J. Kiefner Rogers 
Edwards Kiess Rowbottom 
Elliott Kincheloe Rutherford 
Ellis Kinzer Sanders, N. Y. 
1 Kopp Sanders, Tex. 
Eslick Korell Sandlin 
Evans, Calif. Kurtz Schafer, Wis. 
Evans, Mont. Kvale ees 
Finley LaGuardia Sea 
Fisher Lambertson Selberling 
Fitzgerald Lampert 
Fitzpatrick Lankford, Ga. Shaft er, Va. 
Frear Lea ort, Mo. 
‘ree Leavitt Shott, W. Va. 
Freeman Lehlbach revo 
Fuller ts Simmons 
Fulmer Lindsay Simms 
Gambrill Linthicum Sinclair 
Garber, Okla. Lozier loan 
Garber, Va. Ludlow Smith, Idaho 
Garner McClintic, Okla, Smith, W. Va. 
arrest 3 1 BOK 
jasque eCormic! 
Gibson McDuffie Sproul, III. 
Glover McFadden Sproul, Kaus. 
Goldsborough McKeown Staffor: 
Goodwin McLaughlin Stalker 
Granfield MeLeod Stobbs 
Green McMillan Strong, Kans. 
Gregory McReynolds Sullivan, Pa 
Guyer McSwain Summers, Wash. 
Hadley love Sumners, Tex. 
Hale Mansfield Swanson 
Hall, III. fapes Swick 
Hall, Ind, Martin Swing 
Hall, Miss. Menges Tarver 
Hall, N. Dak, Michaelson Thatcher 
alsey Michener ompson 
Hammer iller Thurston 
Hancock Milligan Timberlake 
dardy ontague am 
Hare Moore, Ky. Vestal 
Hartley Moore, Ohio Vinson, Ga 
Hastings oore, Va. Walker 
Haugen Morehead Warren 
Hawley organ Wason 
Hess Mouser Watres 
Hicke: Murphy atson 
Hill, Ala. Nelson, Mo. Welch, cant 
Hill, Wash Niedringhaus Welsh, Pa. 
Hoch. O'Connell Whitley 
Hogg O'Connor, La. Whittington 
Holaday Oldfield illiams 
ope Oliver, Ala Williamson 
Hopkins Palmer Wilson 
Howard Palmisano Wolverton, N. J. 
Huddleston Parker Wolverton, W. Va. 
udson Parks Woodruff 
Hull, Wis. Patman Woodrum 
Irwin Patterson Wright 
Jeffers Pittenger Wurzbach 
Jenkins Pou tes 
Johnson, Nebr. Pritchard Zihlman 
Johnson, Okla. Purnell 
NAYS—14 
Houston, Del. Lankford, Va. Taber 
Hull, Morton D. Luce Wainwright 
Johnson, S. Dak. Merritt 
Knutson Perkins 
NOT VOTING—115 
Chase Foss Ketcham 
Clarke, N. Y. Gavagan 
Cochran, Pa. Gifford Langley í 
Connolly older Lanham 
8 Ohio Greenwood Larsen 
Corning Griffin Leech 
Coyle Hofman McClintock, Ohio 
Davenport Hudspeth Magrad 
avenpor u a 
Dickinson Hull, Ten N 
Dickstein ` Hull, William E, NMontet 
Doutrich 1 ooney 
Doyle ames Nelson, Me. 
Estep Johnson, III. Nelson, Wis. 
Esterly Johnson, Ind. Newhall 
enn po Mo, oes 
Norton 
Fort Kennedy O'Connor, Okla. 
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All those in favor of passing the bill, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding, 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea "+s those opposed 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 299, nays 14, 


JUNE 2 

0’ Q Connor, N.Y. Romjue Stone Underwood 

purer N. X. Sabath Strong. Pa. Vincent, Mich, 
Ow Seger Sullivan, N. Y. White 
Peavey Sirovich Taylor, Colo, M. hitchead 
Porter Snell Taylor, Tenn. Wigglesworth 
Prall Somers, N. Y. Temple Wingo 
Pratt, 1 g Sparks Tilson Wolfenden 
Pratt, Rut Spearing Treadway Wood 
Quayie Steagall Tucker Wyant 
Rayburn Stedman Turpin Yon 
Reed, N. X. Stevenson Underhill 


So, two-thirds haying voted in the affirmative, the Senate bill 
was passed, the objections of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding, 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Tilson with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Chase with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 

Mr, Nelson of 1 with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

Mr. Maas with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. William E. Hull eln Mr. Stengall. 

Mr. Esterlx with Mr. Carlex. 

Mrs. Ruth Pratt with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Vincent of Michigan with Mr. Bloom. 

Mr. McClintock of Ohio with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Sirovich. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues from 
Texas, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. RAYBURN, Mr. Hupspern, and Mr. 
LANHAM, are unavoidably absent. If they were present they 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Larsen, is 
unavoidably absent. If he were present, he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. WI do, is un- 
avoidably detained. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. ABER- 
NETHY, is unavoidably absent. If le were present, he would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 
Mr. NEWHALL, is unavoidably absent. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

SALARIES METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE AND FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill S. 2370 as amended, to fix the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan police force and the fire 
department of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the annual basie salaries of the officers and 
members of the Metropolitan police force shall be as follows: Major and 
superintendent, $8,000; assistant superintendents, $5,000 each; in- 
spectors, $4,500 each; captains, $3,600 each; lieutenants, $3,050 each; 
sergeants, $2,750 each ; privates, a basic salary of $1,900 per year, with 
fin annual increase of $100 in salary for five years, or until a maximum 
Salary of $2,400 is reached. All original appointments of privates shail 
be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, and the first year of 
service shall be probationary. 

Sec. 2. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and members of 
the fire department of the District of Columbia shall be as follows: 
Chief engineer, $8,000; deputy chief engineers, $5,000 each; battalion 
chief engineers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, $5,000; deputy fire marshal, 
$3,000; inspectors, $2,460 cach; captains, $3,000 each; lieutenants, 
$2,840 each; sergeants, $2,600 cach; superintendent of machinery, 
$5,000; assistant superintendent of machinery, $3,000; pilots, $2,600 
each; marine engineers, $2,600 each; assistant marine engineers, $2,460 
each; marine firemen, $2,100 each; privates, a basic salary of $1,900 
per year, with an annual increase of $100 in salary for five years, cr 
until a maximum salary of $2,400 is reached. All original appointments 
of privates shall be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, and 
the first year of service shall be probationary, 

Sec. 3. That privates of the Metropolitan police force and of the fire 
department shall be entitled to the following salaries: Privates who 
have served less than one year, at the rate of $1,900 per annsm; pri- 
vates who have served more than one year and less than two years, at 
the rate of $2,000 per annum; privates who have served more than two 
years and less than three years, at the rate of $2,100 per annum; pri- 
vates who have served more than three years and less than four years, 
at the rate of $2,200 per annum; privates who have served more than 
four years and less thu five years, at the rate of $2,300 per annum; 
privates who have served more than five years, at the rate of $2,400 per 
annum: Provided, That privates in class 3 on the effective date of this 
act who have served less than six years shall be entitled to an annual 
salary of $2,200, privates who have served six years and less than seven 
years sball be entitled to an annual salary of $2,200, and privates who 
have served seven years or more shall be entitled to an annual salary 
of $2,400, 

Sec. 4. That no annual increase in salary shall be paid to any per- 
son who, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, has not rendered satisfactory service, and any priyate who falls to 
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receive such annual increase for two successive years shall be deemed 
inefficient and forthwith removed from the service by the commissioners ; 
Provided, That under such rules and regulations as the commissioners 
shall promulgate, the major and superintendent of police and the chief 
engineer of the fire department shall select and report to the commis- 
sioners from time to time the names of privates and sergeants in each 
department who, by reason of demonstrated ability, may be considered 
as possessed of outstanding efficiency, and the commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to grant to not exceeding 10 per cent of the authorized 
strength, respectively, of such privates and sergeants in each department 
additional compensation at the rate of $5 per month: Provided further, 
That the commissioners may withdraw such compensation at any time 
and remove any name or names from among such selections. 

Sec. 5. That, commencing with the effective date of this act, there 
shall be deducted for the benefit of the policemen and firemen’s relief 
fund 314 per cent of the monthly pay of each member of the Metropoli- 
tan police force, the fire department, the United States park police, and 
the White House police force. That hereafter, upon the separation 
from the service of any such member, except for retirement as author- 
ized by existing law, he shall be refunded the deductions made from his 
salary for sald fund, and should any such member subsequently be re- 
appointed to any of such police forces or the fire department he shall be 
required to redeposit to the credit of the policemen and firemen’s fund 
the amount of deductions refunded to him. In the case of the death of 
any such member while in the service the amount of his deductions shall 
be paid to the legal representative of his estate, provided he leaves no 
widow or child or children entitled to and granted relief payable from 
said fund. 

Sec. 6. That no increase shall be granted or paid in the pension relief 
allowance of any person now on the retired roll as the result of increases 
in salaries authorized by tbis act, and the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are hereby empowered to determine and fix the 
amount of the pension-relief allowance hereafter granted to any person 
under and in accordance with the provisions of section 12 of the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved September 1, 1916, and acts 
amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be effective on and after July 1, 1930, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a second will be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLeon] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


GUILFORD COURTHOUSE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 7496) authorizing 
an appropriation for improvements at the Guilford Courthouse 
National Military Park, and pending that I would like to make 
a short statement. 

This bill was introduced by my colleague, the venerable gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Stenman], and it is probably 
his last legislative act. It authorizes an appropriation to hard 
surface some roads in the Guilford Courthouse National Mili- 
tary Park, which is considered highly necessary by reason of 
the sesquicentennial to be held in March, 1931. I have con- 
sulted with the acting chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and the ranking minority member, and this action is 
agreeable to them. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War in the erection of a home for the superintendent, for the pur- 
chase of additional land, surfacing of roads, and all other necessary 
improvements at Guilford Courthouse National Military Park established 
by act of Congress approved March 2, 1917. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “in the erection of a home for the 
superintendent ” ; page 1, line 7, after the word “of,” insert the word 
“ necessary.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tbe 
gentleman from North Carolina {Mr. WARREN]? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand the Military Affairs Committee is next on the call. This 
bill is called up unexpectedly. The gentlemen say it is all 
right, and perhaps it is. I do not know. It is not on the Con- 
sent Calendar, and I do not know anything about it. With all 
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due respect to the venerable gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. STEDMAN], whom I very dearly love, that is not justifica- 
tion for the sudden consideration of a bill of this kind without 
notice. I do not believe this land is going to run away. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the gentleman yield? — 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not asking the House to pass this 
measure out of any sentiment whatever. If this work is to be 
done, and these roads are to be paved, then the appropriation 
must be secured in the pending deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is this entirely inside of a military res- 
ervation? 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] that it was represented before the com- 
mittee that there is going to be a celebration in commemoration 
of the Battle of Guilford Courthouse in March, 1931. The com- 
mittee went into the matter very carefully. It is to provide for 
some land that is necessary as a part of this Guilford Court- 
house memorial. Some land is going to be dedicated by certain 
patriotic organizations, and some is to be purchased, virtually 
at cost. The roads to be constructed will be entirely within the 
confines of the proposed park. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. RANSLEY. The Military Affairs Committee unani- 
mously reported this bill. It makes available an appropriation 
of $50,000, which is not a large amount. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the immediate need of addi- 
tional lands? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is only a small piece of land on 
which the monument is erected. It is on top of a high hill, 
and it is proposed to receive donations of appurtenant land 
around the monument. It is of a strategic character. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What does the gentleman mean by say- 
ing it is of a strategic character? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mea so far as the battle ground is con- 
cerned as a study in military tactics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TABER. I object. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as 
follows: 

To Mr. Stevenson, for one week, on account of illness in his 
family; 

To Mr. Maas (at the request of Mr. Prrrencer), indefinitely, 
on account of important business; 

To Mr. Romsuge (at the request of Mr. MILLIGAN), indefi- 
nitely, on account of his wife's illness; 

To Mr. LANHAM, for to-day, on account of illness; and 

To. Mr. WIIILIAus, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze 
bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States 
Navy, to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory; 
and 


H. R. 9489. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va. 

BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H. R. 185, An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended; 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend sections 726 and 727 of title 18, 
United States Code, with reference to Federal probation officers 
and to add a new section thereto; 

H. R. 9439. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; and 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. Y. 
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PAYMENT OF CLAIMS OF THE SISSETON AND WAHPETON BANDS OF 
SIOUX INDIANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass Senate bill 1372, authorizing an 
-appropriation for payment of claims of the Sisseton and Wahpe- 
ton Bands of Sioux Indians, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to suspend the rules and pass Senate bill 1372, as amended, 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That an appropriation of $300,000 be, and the 
same is hereby, authorized to be paid out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the same to be in full settlement of all 
claims of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians on account 
of claims asserted by them and arising and growing out of the treaty 
of September 20, 1872 (Kappler’s Indian Laws and Treaties, 2d Ed., 
vol. 2, p. 1057) : Provided, That out of said amount there shall be paid 
to the attorneys prosecuting said claims as attorneys’ fees, and to Joseph 
R. Brown and Ignatius Court, as representatives of said Indian tribes, 
such sums as to the Secretary of the Interior may appear just and 
equitable for services rendered in the prosecution of the claims of said 
Indian tribes under said treaty, not exceeding in all 10 per cent of the 
amount hereby appropriated. 

The proceeds of the amount hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
less attorneys’ fees and any amount that may be paid to said Joseph R. 
Brown and Ignatius Court, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of said Indians, and shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of the approval of this 
act, and shall be subject to appropriation by Congress for the use and 
benefit of said Indians, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakotat Yes, 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is practically a unani- 
mous report. There is one member on this side of the House 
who has not joined in the report. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not recall any vote against it, but there 
may have been one, 

Mr. GARNER. Was there a full attendance on the minority 
side in the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that I was 
on the subcommittee which reported this bill and it was fully 
discussed there. I was present at the meeting of the full com- 
mittee and it was again discussed there. I do not know with 
what unanimity it was voted out, but my recollection is there 
was only one member against it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that I now recall there was 
one member of the committee who expressed some ideas against 
the bill, but he did not vote against the bill on the vote. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think that is correct. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say to the gentleman from Texas, re- 
garding the interest of the minority, that it was splendidly rep- 
resented on that occasion. I was there, 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say this, that from the reading of 
the bill—and, of course, that is all I can go by—it looked as 
though it was in the interest of a man named Brown more 
than it was in the interest of the Indians. That is why I asked 
that question. Mr. Brown seems to get $30,000 out of the 


$300,000. 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. There is no intention that 
Brown will get $30,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, he gets 10 per cent of $300,000. How 
much is that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. It is to be divided among 
all of the attorneys who were represented in this case since 


1872. 

Mr. GARNER. Brown is the only man I heard mentioned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Brown is an Indian and 
he is to be paid some costs. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I noticed in the reading of the 
bill a reference to a printed volume of treaties, and the number 
of the volume and the page were given. What is there to show 
that that is an accurate print of the original treaty? 
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except the fact that it is said to be. Perhaps the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs can answer that question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not see how anybody can 
say it is. A matter of that kind should be a matter of the 
official record. The original treaty should be in the archives 
of the Government, and a mere reference to a printed copy of 
the treaty ought not to suffice to pass a $300,000 appropriation. 

Mr, LEAVITT. If the gentleman will yield at this point 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Kappler's Treaties has been adopted by the 
Congress as accurately setting forth the treaties that are of 
record in the archives of the Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Was it officially adopted by the 
Government? 

Mr. LEAVITT, It was officially adopted by the Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is there a reference to it in the 
bill as read? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; the reference is to Kappler's Treaties. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. In the bill as read; yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I know the volume was cited, 
but I did not understand any citation was made to the approval 
of the Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, 
was done by an act of Congress. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is a matter of history that this particular 
treaty was ratified by the United States, There is no question 
of that, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes; but the terms of the treaty 
are all important, and as I heard the Dill read, it simply 
referred to the treaty as printed in a book. 

Mr. JOHISON of South Dakota. In an official book. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is set forth in the bill just as we refer to 
the code in referring to laws generally. Kappler’s Indian Laws 
and Treaties has been adopted by the Congress as being the 
official statement of these treaties. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It may have been customary to 
use it in that way, but did the Congress in so many words by 
statute ever adopt that as an official document with respect to 
the accuracy of the treaties? L 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think it did. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman know 
whether that was done or not? That is vitally important in 
this matter. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I may say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the Congress passed a resolution under which it 
employed Mr. Kappler to make a compilation of all Indian 
laws and treaties, and this treaty, by the way, is cited in a 
general statute. A law was passed which, word for word, con- 
tains the treaty itself, and it is, therefore, statutory law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
take very little time of the House in any discussion of this 
matter, but in order to make the purpose of the bill clear I 
must call attention to the history of this claim. It arises out 
of a treaty of September 20, 1872, between the United States and 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians. They 
occupied at that time all the country from central South Dakota 
to central North Dakota, a wonderful lake region. 

The Government desired to remove them from that section and 
entered into this treaty. Both sides agreed there was 8,000,000 . 
acres of Jand involved. This is shown by the official opinion of 
the Court of Claims, in their official findings in 1920, when that 
court said: 

In the making of said agreement of September 20, 1872, it was the 
understanding and belief of the parties thereto that the approximate 
area of the land to be sold and ceded by the Indians under said agree- 
ment was 8,000,000 acres, whereas the actual area of said tract was 
11,000,000 acres or approximately 3,000,000 acres more than was be- 
lieved to constitute its area. 


The Indians received but 10 cents per acre for this land. They 
have not attempted to add any interest to the claim, although 
it has been running for many years, because they know that by 
reason of the condition of the Treasury it would be futile to try 
to secure interest. Therefore the claim is made only for the 10 
cents per acre on the 3,000,000 acres, which is $300,000, 

Running throughout the opinion of the Court of Claims, where 
this matter was once presented, and was not allowed because of 
a technicality, the equities of the case are specifically stated to 
be with the Indians, and the report of the department, which I 
think will be placed in the Recorp by the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON], will hold that the 
bureau does not favor the bill, but a careful reading of the 


As I understand it, that 
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report, in my judgment, would show that the bureau has ac- 
knowledged the equities of the case. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of California. What has caused the delay in the 
settlement of this claim, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Some years ago these In- 
dians were given authority to sue in the Court of Claims on 10 
different items. That case eventually went to the Supreme 
Court. It was lost on a technicality. The other nine claims, 
involving a great many millions of dollars, have been definitely 
settled, and I think will never be presented to the Congress. 
This was the one claim which seemed to be so equitable that it 
would have the unanimous indorsement of the committee and, 
I think, of the Congress. 

Mr. EVANS of California. Is now the first time they have 
had proper jurisdiction to present this bill or to ask for its 
passage? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Before they always pre- 
sented it with a great deal of interest included. They were ask- 
ing for interest and interest on interest, which we have waived 
in this instance. 

This is in settlement of all the claims of these Indians, I may 


say. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have not asked for time in 
opposition to this bill with any idea of being able to defeat the 
bill. But I have not been able to support the bill myself, and 
I think it only fair to the House to have something of my point 
of view brought to their attention. 

Anyone who has read the report of the Commission of 
Indian Affairs will note that many years ago a controversy ex- 
isted and a commission was appointed. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion then how much ought to be paid the Indians. 
The Indians asked more than was allowed. One member of the 
commission thought they ought not to have as much as was 
allowed. 5 

It is true the land was estimated to be 8,000,000 acres, but 
it proved to be 11,000,000. There was no price per acre settled 
upon, It was not a price based upon the acreage; it was a 
price that was to settle the controversy. Now, 50 years later 
it is proposed to readjudicate the case and give the Indians 
$300,000 more. 

Such action, I want to say, in my judgment, is not justified 
in this case; and if this is done now it will mean a precedent 
to be urged in reopening every treaty we have entered into with 
the Indians in settling any controversy. In other words, it is 
to be urged that a treaty with the Indians does not mean any- 
thing; does not close anything. 

Now, at this time, I do not desire to take much time. I am 
going to read a few sentences from the report, and I will ask 
to put in the whole report: 

The records show that under the act of June 7, 1872 (17 Stat. L, 
281), the Secretary of the Interior appointed a commission of three 
persons to examine and report what title or interest the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Bands of Sioux had to any portion of the land mentioned 
and particularly described in the second article of the treaty there- 
with of February 19, 1867 (15 Stat. L. 505), an irregularly shaped 
strip of land lying between the James or Dakota and the Cheyenne 
Rivers and extending partly to the Minnesota boundary line in eastern 
Dakota Territory. 

The commission was instructed to report what compensation ought 
in justice and equity to be made to the said bands of Indians, respec- 
tively, for the extinquishment of whatever title they may have to said 
lands, and to negotiate with them for the relinquishment of the title 
upon terms “at once favorable to the Government, and just to the 
Indians.” 

The commission reported October 3, 1872, that prior to the treaty 
of February 19, 1867, supra, the title to the tract of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Bands was doubtful, as other bands of Sioux claimed a 
common interest in the lands described but that the United States had 
by the treaty recognized the title of the Sisseton and Wabpeton Bands 
and was therefore estopped from denying their title. The commission 
also reported that it estimated the tract of land to have an area of 
more than 8,000,000 acres, and that the value thereof should be fixed 
at $800,000, although the Indians urged $200,000 more than this sum 
as the proper value, and one of the commissioners was of the opinion 
that $800,000 was more than should be allowed. 


Now, omitting something, the report continues: 

The records show that at the time of the agreement of September 20, 
1872, the commission and the Indians believed that the area of the 
tract of land so ceded and sold to the United States was approximately 
8,000,000 acres, whereas the actual area was 11,000,000. It may be 
said, however, that the records do not indicate that the settlement with 
the Indians was based upon any specific price per acre for these lands. 


— 
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That is the statement of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
I am not going to argue this before the House, if the House 
wants to reopen the treaty in the face of this adverse report 
from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior, that is entirely in the power of the House. I 
thought the House ought to have this information, that there 
was no agreed statement about the price per acre—that it was 
a lump sum in settlement of this controversy half a century ago. 

Mr. JENKINS. If the gentleman will yield, this case has 
been to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Supreme Court held, under the law, 
et er were precluded from going into the facts now set up 
n this, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman understands that the 
Supreme Court could not go into the question of value, but only 
the legal rights of the case. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to go so far as that, but 
I will admit that the jurisdictional act did not permit the court 
to go behind the treaty and reopen things that had been closed 
by the treaty, 

Mr. BURTNESS. The court did not pass on the question at 
all as to whether or not more land was involved than was 
believed at that time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This report shows it was a grave question, 
and we all know what the conditions were, as to whether these 
lands ever belonged to these Indians, They were used by other 
Sioux bands, but we made a treaty in 1867, and whatever mis- 
take we made in 1867, we are thereby estopped. We can not 
set up the claim that these lands did not belong to these Indians, 
because we are estopped by the treaty. In 1872 we made an- 
other treaty, and we settled with them and paid them a lump 
sum for the lands and I think they are estopped in the absence 
of any showing of fraud. Here is the wide-open prairie, and 
some thought it amounted to 8,000,000 acres, and now with the 
surveys they think it was 11,000,000, but the settlement was a 
lump sum and not a price per acre, according to the statement 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that the Secretary of the 
Interior has also reported adversely? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; as well as the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. Their reports are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 12, 1930. 
Hon. Scorr LEAVITT, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN : In response to your request of January 25, 
for an opinion as to the merits of H. R. 8921, there is transmitted 
herewith a memorandum submitted by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. After a review of the situation I am in agreement with Com- 
missioner Rhoads in his adverse report upon the Dill. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICER or INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, February 6, 1930. 
Memorandum for the Secretary. 

In letter of January 25, 1930, Hon. Scorr Laavirr, chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs, requests a report on H. R. 8921. 
“Authorizing an appropriation for payment of claims of the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians.” 

The bill recites, briefly, that the claims of these bands of Sioux Indians 
have been heard by the United States Court of Claims, which decided 
adversely to the plaintiffs, and which decision was subsequently affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court; that the instant claim is for 
3,000,000 acres of land at 10 cents an acre, for which they failed to 
receive payment under the agreement with the United States of Septem- 
ber 20, 1872 (Kappler’s Indian Laws and Treaties, vol. 2, p. 1057). The 
bill authorizes an appropriation of $300,000 to be paid and disbursed to 
these Indians under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, with 
allowance for attorney fees to be fixed by the Secretary at not to exceed 
10 per cent of the amount to be appropriated. 

The records show that under the act of June 7, 1872 (17 Stat. L. 281), 
the Secretary of the Interior appointed a commission of three persons to 
examine and report what title or interest the Sisseton and Wahpeton 
Bands of Sicux had to any portion of the land mentioned and particu- 
larly described in the second article of the treaty therewith of February 
19, 1867 (15 Stat. L. 505), an irregularly shaped strip of land lying 
between the James or Dakota and the Cheyenne Rivers and extending 
partly to the Minnesota boundary line in eastern Dakota Territory, 

The commission was instructed to report what compensation ought in 
justice and equity to be made to the said bands of Indians, respectively, 
for the extinguishment of whatever title they may have to said lands, 


and to negotiate with them for the relinquishment of the title upon 
terms “at once favorable to the Government and just to the Indians.” 

The commission reported October 3, 1872, that prior to the treaty of 
February 19, 1867, supra, the title to the tract of the Sisseton and Wah- 
peton Bands was doubtful, as other bands of Sioux claimed a common 
interest in the lands described, but that the United States had by the 
treaty recognized the title of the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands and was 
therefore estopped from denying their title. The commisison also re- 
ported that it estimated the tract of land to have an area of more than 
8,000,000 acres, and that the value thereof should be fixed at $800,000, 
although the Indians urged $200,000 more than this sum as the proper 
value, and one of the commissioners was of the opinion that $800,000 
was more than should be allowed. 

The commission submitted with its report a proposed agreement 
negotiated September 20, 1872, with the Indians (to which reference 
is made in the bill) by which they ceded all their interest in and title 
to lands in the Territory of Dakota except the Lake Traverse and 
Devils Lake Reservations for the principal but not the only considera- 
tion of $800,000, payable in annual installments of $80,000 each 
without interest. 

Congress, by act of February 14, 1873 (17 Stat. L. 437, 456), ratified 
and confirmed that portion of the treaty or agreement providing for 
the cession of the lands and the payment of $800,000 and appropriated 
$80,000 as the first installment payment. The agreement as thus 
amended and confirmed was ratified by the Indians May 2, 1873 (2 
Kappler, p. 1059), and appropriations were thereafter made of the 
remaining amount. 

The records show that at the time of the agreement of September 20, 
1872, the commission and the Indians believed that the area of the tract 
of land so ceded and sold to the United States was approximately 
8,000,000 acres, whereas the actual area was 11,000,000. It may be 
said, however, that the records do not indicate that the settlement with 
the Indians was based upon any specific price per acre for these lands. 

Under the jurisdictional act of April 11, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 47), these 
Indians filed suit through their attorney of record in the Court of 
Claims March 17, 1917, and alleged the actual area of the tract in ques- 
tion to be 9,387,664.12 acres, However, an amended petition was filed 
March 26, 1920, placing the area at 11,000,000 acres, and in which the 
sum of $3,750,000 was claimed for 3,000,000 acres excess. 

In decision of April 23, 1923 (58 Ct. Cls. 302), the court held that 
item 8 (the instant claim): “Is rested more upon a supposed moral than 
a legal obligation; * * on May 2, 1873, a treaty was fully ratified 
and confirmed, with the positive assent of the Indians, by the terms 
of which these lands outside of said reservations, specifically described 
by metes and bounds, were ceded to the United States for $800,000, and 
the money subsequently paid as per the terms of the same. Now, more 
than a half century after the event, a claim is set up that the treaty 
was procured by misrepresentation, and both parties were in error as to 
the acreage of the cession, the Indians believing they were parting with 
8,000,000 acres at 10 cents an acre and the United States believing that 
to be the extent of the land. The facts negative the claim, notwith- 
standing the cession was of 11,000,000 acres, and we may not under 
the law receive parol testimony to nullify the terms of a treaty, 
negotiated and ratified in conformity with law.” 

Under the act of March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1847), the case was 
appealed to the United States Supreme Court, which in decision of 
May 28, 1928 (277 U. S. 424), sustained the finding of the lower court; 
and with respect to the instant claim said in part: 

“Tt is also to be noted that there are no specific findings supporting 
the claims that the stipulated payments referred to in Gaims I, III 
(instant claim), and IV were based on mistake or that different amounts 
would have been stipulated for and paid had the parties or either of 
them been aware of the supposed mistakes or the equitable considera- 
tions now pressed upon us. To supply the lack of such findings peti- 
tioners are compelled to rely on inferences which they seek to draw from 
the facts as found and already stated in this opinion, 

“If we were to assume that the act conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims in this case is broad enough to allow a recovery based 
upon mistakes or other considerations inducing the treaties and acts of 
Congress with which we are now concerned, we should find it difficult to 
discern in the findings any basis for the inferences necessary to support 
a recovery on such a theory. * .“ 

While the Indians feel that they have a meritorious claim for the 
excess of 3,000,000 acres at 10 cents per acre, yet in view of the fact 
that their claim has been denied by the courts I am unable to recom- 
mend that the bill receive favorable consideration, 

A similar adverse report was made in memorandum of October 26, 
1929, on Senate bill 1872, which is identical with the instant bill. 

C. J. RHOADS, Commissioner. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield two 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Lmavirr]. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I am anxious that the House 
does not get the impression that this bill has been reported 
out without very careful consideration by the Committee on In- 
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dian Affairs. It was referred to a subcommittee headed by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WmLIAMson], and hearings 
were had before that subcommittee. Indians whose memory 
goes back to the days when this treaty was entered into appeared 
before that committee, including some who participated in those 
negotiations, The impression in the minds of those Indians is 
very clear that the price of this land was set on the acreage. 
It was thought to have been about 8,000,000, and regardless of 
some record made then by an official of the Government, which 
report has been consulted by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, there were the living witnesses. Afterwards we had testi- 
mony that a survey had been made showing the land consisted 
of about 11,000,000 acres, so that if the real area had been 
known at the time the treaty was made, and no question was 
raised then as to the ownership of that land by these particular 
Indians, they would have received the additional $300,000. This 
matter would not then be before the Congress at this time. The 
court merely came to the conclusion in hearing this case that it 
had no jurisdiction to enter into this precise matter, leaving the 
only recourse for these Indians to secure another jurisdictional 
act to cover this particular matter, or to have this act passed 
now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Mr, Speaker, it is true that this 
bill, H. R. 8921, had extensive hearings before our committee, 
but the committee was not unanimous in its indorsement of 
the bill. This is a tremendously big sum of money to appro- 
priate from a political or sentimental standpoint. It should 
not have been done in the first place, and it should not be done 
now. There was no greater reason for sending it to the Court 
of Clain.s in the first place than there is to-day. The House 
is no better informed to-day than it was then. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has quite correctly stated the 
facts concerning the proposition. The authorization bill pro- 
viding jurisdiction in the Court of Claims for the hearing of 
the case of the Indians was not broad enough in jurisdiction 
to enable the court to go into the matter of the making of the 
weaty with the Indians. It stopped short of that. The Court 
of Claims did undertake to find what the facts were in the 
ease, although without jurisdiction to do so, An appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court held that 
it was doubtful whether there is any merit in their claim, even 
if the Court of Claims had jurisdiction to go into it. If the 
Supreme Court, viewing the findings, though made without 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, said it is doubtful whether 
there is any merit in the claim, even if the court had jurisdic- 
tion to hear it, it seems to me that it is doubtful that the 
Congress should appropriate $300,000. I would much prefer 
to send the claim back to the Court of Claims with a special 
bill giving the Court of Claims ample jurisdiction to go into 
the claim fully. No effort should be made to deny the Indians 
an opportunity to present their claim, but it is wrong to take 
money out of the Treasury as this bill proposes to do now. 
I am for the Indians first, last, and all the time, but that does 
not mean that I am for taking money out of the Treasury as 


‘this bill would take it out. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I shall support this 
bill. I was on the subcommittee that went into the matter, 
and found about this condition—that a jurisdictional bill had 
heretofore been passed. The matter went to the Court of 
Claims. The Court of Claims held that they could not go into 
all of the details of the matter, but they would find the facts. 
They did not have authority to adjust the matter. They found 
this. That is a matter of fact. The Government and the In- 
dians both believed there was 800,000,000 acres in this tract, 
and they negotiated on the statement that there was 800,000,000 
acres in the tract. The Court of Claims found that it was 
proved that there was 11,000,000 acres in the tract. 

As the gentleman said, the Government was acting for those 
Indians. The Indians did not know an acre from a township. 
They were told that there were 8,000,000 and were to be paid 
$800,000. That is at the rate of 10 cents per acre. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. j 

Mr. GARRETT. How long after the first settlement or 
agreement was it that the survey demonstrated that there 
were three million extra acres? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. It was some years afterwards. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It was mentioned in the first petition to 
the Court of Claims that there was a snraller tract? 
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Mr.«EVANS of Montana. Yes; that is correct. The Gov- 
ernment in dealing with its wards should deal justly, fairly, 
and generously. If this were a transaction between two citi- 
zens in any of the courts of the land and the parties had made a 
mistake—and in this case both parties made a mistake—one 
man could go into court and reform that contract. It has 
been done hundreds of times. The Government said to these 
people, “ We want 8,000,000 acres from you for $890,000.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. It was on the basis of 10 cents an acre? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. The Indians said it was on 
the basis of 10 cents an acre. 

When the land was surveyed it proved to be 11,000 acres. 
There is no dispute on the question that both parties negotiated 
on the basis and theory that the tract contained only 8,000 
acres, Both the Court of Claims and the Supreme Court found 
that to be the fact but both courts held they had not the juris- 
diction to remedy the matter. I hope the bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. The question is on the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 32. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of no quorum, and object to the yote on the ground that 
there is no quorum present. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
June 3, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, June 3, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the Mississippi River flood control act of May 15, 
1928 (H. R. 7499, 8879, and 11548). 

To establish a reservoir system of flood control (H. R. 9376). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 
(8 p. m., room 452, House Office Building) 
ae school board for the District of Columbia (H. R. 

To amend the teachers’ salary act (H. R. 10656). 

Refund of salaries to assistant directors of public schools 
(H. R. 12158). 

To authorize use of old business high school (S. 4227). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(2.30 p. m.) 

To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 

investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
8055 and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
ee and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: . 

518. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill to increase the salary of the Com- 
missioner of Customs to $10,000 per annum; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

519. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a bill to provide for the reimbursement of 
certain enlisted men of the Navy for the value of personal 
effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire at the naval radio 
a: Eureka, Calif., on January 17, 1930; to the Committee 
on Claims. 
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520. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to 
apppropriations of the Department of Agriculture for the plant 
quarantine and control administration and for the purchase of 
land for addition to the Upper Mississippi River Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge (H. Doc. No. 442); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

521. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, amounting to $200,000 (H. Doc. No. 443) ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

522. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
payment of judgment, United States district courts, Navy De- 
partment (H. Doc. No. 444); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. H. R. 12014. A bill to permit payments for 
the operation of motor cycles and automobiles used for necessary 
travel on official business on a mileage basis in lieu of actual 
operating expenses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1751). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12397. 
A bill to amend certain sections of the act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” 
approved March 4, 1909, as amended, so as to modify the pen- 
alties for offenses against the currency of foreign countries to 
conform to the penalties provided for offenses against the cur- 
rency of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1752). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 2828. An act 
authorizing commissioners or members of international tribu- 
nals to administer oaths, to subpeena witnesses and records, and 
to punish for contempt; without amendment (Rept. No. 1753). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
S. 3386. An act giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
February 12, 1929; without amendment (Rept. No. 1754). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STALKER: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
4223. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the elimination of grade crossings of steam railroads in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1927; with amendment (Rept. No. 1755). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 191. 
A resolution providing that a special committee be appointed to 
inquire into the official conduct of Harry B. Anderson, United 
States district judge for the western district of Tennessee; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1756). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 2466. An act to carry 
into effect the findings of the Court of Claims in the case of 
William W. Danenhower; without amendment (Rept. No. 1742). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. S. 2892. An act for the 
relief of Helen F. Griffin and Ada W. Allen; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1743). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK: Committee on Claims. H. R. 269. A bill 
for the relief of Elizabeth T. Cloud; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1744). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6207. A 
bill for the relief of the estate of the late Dr. W. A. Cox; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1745). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6535. A bill for the relief of Jose O. Enslew; with amendment 
528 No. 1746). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
6696. A bill for the relief of A. W. Holland; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 1747). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
7291. A bill for the relief of Edward J. Devine; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1748). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
12632. A bill for the relief of Frank J. Michel and Barbara 
M. Michel; with amendment (Rept. No. 1749). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. II. R. 12659. A bill for 
the relief of Harrison Simpson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1750). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10026. 
A bill providing that Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, United States 
Army, shall have the rank and receive the pay and allowances 
of a brigadier general, United States Army, while serving as 
associate director of the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1757). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 459) for the relief of Mildred Van Ausdal 
Morse; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 460) for the relief of Sarah Morris; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (H. R. 671) for the relief of Nannie White; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (H. R. 1038) for the relief of Anna King; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (H. R. 6081) for the relief of II. M. Cawley; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

A bill (H. R. 6755) for the relief of Rebecca Kolsky ; Commit- 
tee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7882) to authorize the payment of the sum of 
$2,500 to the dependents of the officers and men who lost their 
lives on the submarine 8-4; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8774) for the relief of relatives of certain ofti- 
cers and enlisted men of the United States military and naval 
forces killed in the Lake Denmark explosions July 10, 1926; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8794) for the relief of relatives of certain offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the United States military and naval 
forces killed in the Lake Denmark explosions, July 10, 1926; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9015) for the relief of Laura J. Clark; Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 11858) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Henkle ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 11930) for the relief of Sydney Thayer, jr.; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 12677) for the relief of Rudolph A. Davis; 
Committee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12713) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain enlisted men of the Navy for the value 
of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire at the 
naval radio station, Eureka, Calif., on January 17, 1930; to the 
Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 12714) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of the Board of Education 
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of the Distriet of Columbia,“ approved June 20, 1906. and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12715) providing for the pres- 
entation of congressional Philippine medals to certain officers 
and enlisted men who served in both the war with Spain and 
the Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 12716) authorizing retire- 
ment pay for Assistant Comptrollers General retired after 45 
years of Government service; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 12717) to authorize additional 
appropriations for the National Arboretum; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MICHAELSON: A bill (H. R. 12718) to stop and pro- 
hibit overcrowding of theaters within the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12719) to authorize appro- 
priations for construction at military posts, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 12720) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making it a felony with penalty for certain 
aliens to enter the United States of America under certain con- 
ditions in violation of law,” approved March 4, 1929; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Resolution (H. Res. 233) that the Speaker 
appoint a committee to inquire into matter concerning the con- 
gressional election held in Abilene, Tex., May 19, 1930; to the 
Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. CABLE: Resolution (H. Res. 234) for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 10960 entitled “A bill to amend the law relative to 
the citizenship and naturalization of. married women, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KIFSS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 355) to print 
annually the Commerce Yearbook as a House document; to the 
Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 12721) granting an increase of 
pension to Bellemina Mahan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12722) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Antill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 12723) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Hoadley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12724) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara E. Cram ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12725) 
granting an increase of pension to Charles Precht; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 12726) for the relief of 
Joseph Carter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12727) granting a pension to 
Emma S. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 12728) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie H. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12729) 
granting an inerease of pension to Lucinda Beal; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (II. R. 12730) granting an increase 
of pension to Celina Fralick; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 12731) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda C. Sowers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12732) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice Kilburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 12733) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Guyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: A bill (H. R. 12784) granting 
a pension to Hugo Heidinger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 12735) granting an 
increase of pension to Nina Mehlberg; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SEIBERLING: A bill (H. R. 12736) granting a pen- 
sion to Ella V. Rugg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12737) granting a pension 
to Nettie Champaigne ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1930 


By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12738) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adaline Kibley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12739) 
granting an increase of pension to Mary E. Fleming; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

7417. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of King Hagen 
Post, American Legion, Fairview, Okla., in support of House 
bill 10381, with liberal amendments; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 

7418. Also, petition of 5,000 clerical employees Missouri Pa- 
cifie Railroad, urging adoption Couzens joint resolution suspend- 
ing consolidation railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

7419. Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors of West- 
ern Division of Frisco Railway at Enid, Okla., in support of 
Senator Couzens’s resolution; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

7420. Also, petition of Frank O. Jamison Camp of United 
Spanish War Veterans, in support of Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

7421. Also, petition of W. E. Brintnall, Chester, Okla., in sup- 
port of immigration bill; to the Committge on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7422. Also, petition of Robert A. Lowery Camp, No. 24, Perry, 
Okla., urging support of Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

7423. Also, petition of Ponca City Retailers’ Credit Associa- 
tion, Ponca City, Okla., in opposition to House bill 9232; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

7424. Also, petition of J. L. Cochran, manager Frolich’s Style 
Shop, Ponca City, Okla., in opposition to House bill 9232; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

7425. Also, petition of M. K. Van Winkle, Ponca City, Okla., 
in opposition to House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7426. Also, petition of E. F. Hathaway, Ponca City, Okla., in 
opposition to House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor, 

7427. Also, petition of H. L. Schall, Ponca City, Okla., in oppo- 
sition to House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7428. Also, petition of J. A. Tharp, Ponca City, Okla., in oppo- 
sition to House bill 9232; to the Committee on Labor. 

7429. Also, petition of carriers of Ponca City, Okla., urging 
support of House bill 6603; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

7430. Also, petition International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, Washington, D. C.; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

7431. Also, petition of R. M. Washbon, Ponca City, Okla., in 
opposition to House bill 9232; to the Committee. on Labor. 

7432. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of Hot Springs, 
Ark., urging support of Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

7433. Also, petition of Hugh Rives, of Pine Bluff, Ark., urging 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 161; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7484. Also, petition of citizens of Princeton, Ark., urging ap- 
propriations for the destruction of predatory animals; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

7435. Also, petition of the W. C. Hudson Camp, No. 8, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Pine Bluff, Ark., urging support of 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7436. Also, petition of Roosevelt Auxiliary, No. 1, Fred N. Rix 
Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, Hot Springs, Ark., 
urging support of Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

7437. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Eastwood, N. Y., submitted by Helen 
DeBoalt, favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7438. Also, petition submitted by Anna Saltsman, containing 
resolution adopted by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Virgil, N. Y., favoring Federal supervision of motion 
pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7439. Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Manlius, N. Y., submitted by Stella M. Campbell, 
favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7440. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of Federal Employees’ 
Union, No. 4, New York City, urging that every effort to have 
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legislation passed at this session granting Saturday half holi- 
days for all Government employees; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

7441. Also, petition of Spanish War veterans of New York, 
urging support and vote for Senate bill 476, vetoed by the 
President; to the Committee on Pensions. 

7442. By Mr. STONE: Petition signed by Mrs. Joseph Myer 
and Mrs. J. Urbansky, of Oklahoma City, Okla., opposing legis- 
lation calling for compulsory or voluntary registration of aliens 
in the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 


SENATE 
8 Turspay, June 3, 1930 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. J 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House having proceeded, in 
pursuance of the Constitution, to reconsider the bill (S. 476) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers, 
sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, or the China relief expedition, and for other purposes, 
returned by the President of the United States with his objec- 
tions thereto, the bill was passed, two-thirds of the House having 
agreed to the same, the objections of the President to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the bill (S. 1317) to amend section 108 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change the time of holding 
court in each of the six divisions of the eastern district of the 
State of Texas, and to require the clerk to maintain an office 
in charge of himself or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Tex- 
arkana, and Tyler. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia with an amendment, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills of the Senate, each with amendments, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

8.3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class prepaid at 
least 2 cents but not fully prepaid and to authorize the accept- 
ance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such quan- 
tities as may be prescribed; and 

S. 3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal reve- 
nues. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 704. An act to grant relief to those States which brought 
State-owned property into the Federal service in 1917; 

H. R. 5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near Crooks- 
ton, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the signing of a 
treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States of America 
and the Chippewa Indians; 

H. R. 10668. An act to authorize issuance of certificates of 
repatriation to certain veterans of the World War; 

H. R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended; and 

H. R. 11200. An act to provide for the acquisition, sale, and 
closer settlement of delinquent lands on irrigation projects by 
the Government to protect its investment. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 4849) to provide for the 
purchase of a bronze bust of the late Lieut. James Melville 
Gilliss, United States Navy, to be presented to the Chilean Na- 
tional Observatory, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McKellar Smoot 
Ashurst Gienn McMaster Steck 
Barkley Goff McNary Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Gould Moses van 
Blease Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harris Nye Thomas, Okia. 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hastings Overman Trammell 
Connally Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Pine Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 

Fess Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 

George La Follette Shortridge 

Gillett McCulloch Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Sanr], and the Senator from Florida |Mr, FLETCHER] are 
necessarily detained by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Lighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names, A quorum is present. 

SALARY OF THE COMMISSIONER OF CUSTOMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to increase the salary of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs to $10,000 per annum, which, with the ac- 
companying paper, was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

CLAIM OF DR. B. T. WILLIAMSON 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his recommendation concerning the 
claim of Dr. B. T. Williamson against the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

ESTATE OF THOMAS BIRD, DECEASED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim on behalf of the estate of Thomas Bird, 
deceased, for $1,917.39, as the value of wheat requisitioned and 
taken by the United States Grain Corporation during the World 
War, which, with the accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

CLAIM OF SEWARD CITY MILLS (INO.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning a claim of the Seward City Mills (Inc.) for $830.82, 
deducted as liquidated damages for delays in completion of a 
contract for delivery of flour to the Indian Service, which, with 
the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

PETITIONS . 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from Hon, James M. Curley, mayor of the city of Boston, Mass., 
indorsing the so-called Kendall Saturday half holiday bill, pro- 
yiding Saturday half holidays for employees of the Postal 
Service, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

He also laid before the Senate the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Porto Rico, which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs: 

Suyapo DE PUERTO Rico. 

I, Jose Munoz Rivera, secretary of the Senate of Porto Rico, do 
hereby certify: 

That the following concurrent resolution was unanimously approved 
by the Senate of Porto Rico on April 3, 1930, and by the House of 
Representatives on April 12; 

“ Concurrent resolution requesting the Congress of the United States of 
America officially to restore the true name of this island 

“ Whereas in accordance with all historical data relative to the dis- 
covery and colonization of our island, the original name given thereto 
by its discoverer and consecrated in the royal orders of the colonizing 
nation was Isla de San Juan; 

“ Whereas the first city founded on Porte Rican soil, and denominated 
Villa de Caparra, was given the name of Ciudad de Puertorrico; 

“ Whereas subsequently and by virtue of the transfer of the old 
Ciudad de Puertorrico to the site now occupied by our capital city, the 
aforesaid names of San Juan and Puertorrico became the exclusive 
patrimony of our city and of our island, respectively ; 
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“Whereas the history and traditions of our people have since then 
sustained and consecrated the name of Puerto Rico, given to our island, 
as its sole name; 

“Whereas immediately following the change of sovereignty which 
took place in the island, the Congress of the United States of America, 
without justifying reasons, officially gave this island the name of Porto 
Rice ; 

“Whereas the aforesaid name of Porto Rico is an impure idiomatic 
compound partly formed of the foreign word porto, which, although of 
Latin origin, has not yet been adopted into our language but is here 
used illegitimately to substitute the word puerto, genuinely Spanish, 
though no license, reasons of diction, or advantages of euphony exist 
to warrant such substitution ; 

“Whereas there are no reasons either in the history, the language, 
or the traditions of our people supporting the legitimacy of the foreign 
term porto which officially forms part of the name of our island: Now, 
therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Senate of Porto Rico (the House of Representatives 
concurring) — 

“1. To request the Congress of the United States of America, and 
the same is hereby requested, officially to restore to our island its true 
name of Puerto Rico in place of Porto Rico as it is now called, because 
it is considered that full justice will thus be done to our history, our 
language, and our traditions. 

“2. That for the proper purposes a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Congress of the United States of America; to the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, President; and to our Resident Commissioner, Hon. 
FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA,"» 

For transmittal to His Excellency Herbert Hoover, President of the 
United States of America, as provided in the second paragraph of said 
resolution, I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
seal of the Senate of Porto Rico at San Juan, P. R., on this the 6th day 
of May, 1930, A. D. 

[ SEAL.) Jose Munoz RIVERA, 

Secretary of the Senate. 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an editorial from the New York Herald Tribune of to- 
day entitled “ Perfecting the Cable Act.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, June 3, 1930] 
PERFECTING THE CABLE ACT 


If the Senate would remove from the bill to correct the imperfections 
of the Cable Act of 1922, under which American-born women marrying 
aliens retain their nationality, the load of amendments reported by its 
Committee on Immigration the measure would pass without difficulty. 

The bill as approved by the House without a dissenting vote contains 
no matter extraneous to the question of women’s citizenship. It repeals 
the requirement of a year's residence in the United States, with the in- 
tention of permanent residence, as a condition of repatriation for an 
American-born woman who lost her citizenship by marriage prior to 
1922. It provides that she may resume her American nationality by a 
simple affirmative act without naturalization proceedings. It repeals 
the provision of the Cable Act whereby the American wife of an alien 
residing two years in her husband's country or five years elsewhere 
abroad is presumed not to be an American citizen. It admits outside 
the quota any American woman who lost her citizenship by marriage 
before 1922. 

Since the Senate, like the House, is well disposed thus to correct 
palpable defects in the Cable Act, impairing in some degree an American 
woman's right of independent nationality, it is unfortunate that the 
bill in the Senate is surcharged with a layer of amendments on other 
aspects of naturalization, more or less contentious, unrelated to the sub- 
ject of American women’s repatriation. The Senate Committee on Im- 
migration suggests that the inclusion of these amendments will expedite 
legislation that it considers highly desirable. But many friends of the 
single proposed House bill fear that the Senate catchall bill will be 
sunk, riddled with objections. The Senate amendments, apart from the 
Cable Act adjustment, might well be detached from the bill and reserved 
for separate consideration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hill 
(Rept. No. 782) ; and 
k A 255 An act for the relief of William H. Behling (Rept. 
No. 7 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2626) for the relief of 
George Joseph Boydell, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 784) thereon. 
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Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4293. A bill authorizing Ralph F. Wood, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of an 
Italian brevet of military pilot honoris causa tendered to him 
by the Italian Government (Rept. No. 789) ; 

H. R. 2951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale 
(Rept. No. 790) ; 

H. R.3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Italy (Rept. No. 791) ; 

H. R. 4206. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to loan to the city of Olympia, State of Washing- 
ton, the silver service set and bronze tablet formerly in use on 
the U. S. cruiser Olympia (Rept. No. 792); and 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his diseretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder’s label 
plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship’s name, and 
silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may be in 
his custody (Rept. No. 793). 

Mr. HALRB, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3341) providing for the acquirement 
of additional lands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash., 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
803) thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11143) to create in the Treasury De- 
partment a bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 785) 
thereon. ‘ 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4175) to grant the consent of Congress to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain 
a bridge across Duck River, on the Nashville-Centerville Road, 
near Centerville, in Hickman County, Tenn., and approximately 
1,000 feet upstream from the existing steel bridge on the Cen- 
terville-Dickson Road, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 786) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 11282) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 787) thereon, 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4478) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close certain 
alleys and to set aside land owned by the District of Columbia 
for alley purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 788) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 515) to extend the benefits of the em- 
ployees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. 
Wissman, a former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, 
Beltsville, Md., reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 79+) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig (Rept. 
No. 795); and 
% H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan (Rept. 

0. 796). 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

H. R. 1601. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State treas- 
urer where the originals have been lost (Rept. No. 797); 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 
and P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages sus- 
tained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P. L. M. 7 (Rept. No. 798); 
an R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker (Rept. No. 

H. R. 6071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States (Rept. No. 800) ; and 

H. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired (Rept. No. 801). ? 
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Mr, GLENN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 8118) for the relief of the Marshall 
State Bank, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 802) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 4193) for the 
relief of the State of Florida for damage to and destruction of 
roads and bridges by floods in 1928 and 1929, reported it with 
amendments. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomi- 
nations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 4624) for the relief of Florence Cavanaugh; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4625) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of Illinois; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4626) granting an increase of pension to Lida A. 
Aldrich (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4627) granting an inerease of pension to Mace 
Wise (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4628) granting an increase of pension to Allen G. 
1 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions. 


AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—MOUNT DESERT 
NARROWS, ME. 


Mr. HALE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor authorization 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $4,400 for the survey of the Saratoga battle field, 
intended to be proposed by him to the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


METERED PERMIT MAIL MATTER 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3272) to 
authorize the dispatch from the mailing post office of metered 
permit matter of the first class prepaid at least 2 cents, but not 
fully prepaid and to authorize the acceptance of third-class 
matter without stamps affixed in such quantities as may be 
prescribed, which were, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ section 
273, title 39, United States Code” and insert “section 5 of the 
act of April 24, 1920 (41 Stat. 583; 39 U. S. C., sec. 278), en- 
titled ‘An act making appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and 
for other purposes“; on page 2, line 15, to strike out all after 
“1928” down to and including “291),” in line 16, and insert 
“(45 Stat. 941; 39 U. S. C., Supp. III, see. 291)”; and to amend 
the title so as to read: “To authorize the dispatch from the 
mailing post office of metered permit matter of the first class, 
prepaid at least 2 cents, but not fully prepaid, and to authorize 
the acceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in 
such quantities as may be prescribed.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend; 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITURES FROM POSTAL 
REVENUES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 3599) 
to provide for the classification of extraordinary expenditures 
contributing to the deficiency of postal revenues, which were, 
on page 2, after line 7, to insert: 

“(d) The estimated amount which would have been collected 
at regular rates of postage on matter mailed free to the blind 
during the year; 

“(e) The estimated difference between the postage revenue 
collected during the year on mailings of newspapers and periodi- 
cals published by and in the interests of religious, educational, 
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scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, and fraternal or- 
ganizations, and that which would have been collected at zone 
rates of postage; ; on page 2, line 8, to strike out “(d)” and 
insert “(f)”; on page 2, line 11, to strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(g)”; on page 2, lines 12 and 13, to strike out “at mileage 
rates”; and on page 2, line 14, after the word “rates,” to 
insert “if carried in vessels of foreign registry.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments made by the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 704. An act to grant relief to those States which 
brought State-owned property into the Federal service in 1917; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 5271. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near Crook- 
ston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the signing of a 
treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States of America 
and the Chippewa Indians; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 7996. An act to change the name of Iowa Circle in the 
city of Washington to Logan Circle; to the calendar. 

H. R. 10668. An act to authorize issuance of certificates of 
repatriation to certain veterans of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

H. R. 11134. An act to amend section 91 of the act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900, as amended; to the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11200. An act to provide for the acquisition, sale, and 
closer settlement of delinquent lands on irrigation projects by 
the Government to protect its investment; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, 

INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yesterday the bill (S. 4442) 
relating to suits for infringement of patents where the patentee 
is violating the antitrust laws was passed unanimously with- 
out any debate. It is a very important measure. The com- 
mittee had hearings on the bill, which have been printed. I 
desire to enter a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. I move that the House be requested to return 
the bill to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

(For conference report see proceedings of the Senate of May 
29, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 9783.) 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I thought that at least one 
of the conferees on the part of the majority would try to 
defend the conference report, either the distinguished Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] or his equally distinguished 
colleague the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I inquire 
if no one of the majority conferees is going to defend the report? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Responding to the suggestion of the 
able Senator from Mississippi, my own view is that the confer- 
ence report is its own defense and needs no rhetorical defense 
or argumentative defense. It is sound and I am hopeful it will 
be agreed to by the Senate. Perhaps after the Senator from 
Mississippi has expressed himself concerning it some one of us 
on this side of the Chamber may be moved to say a few words. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not blame the Senator from Cali- 
fornia or his colleagues for not wanting to defend this piece of 
literature, so I am going to occupy a few moments of the time 
of the Senate in order that I may go into an analysis of some 
of the actions of the House and Senate conferees on the part of 
the majority. 

It will be noted that when Schedule 1, the chemical schedule, 
containing high rates, which were increases by the Senate over 
the House rates, got into conference the higher rates were ac- 
cepted. The House conferees immediately receded in 15 cases 
in the chemical schedule, whereas the Senate conferees receded 
in only 6 instances where they had put on a higher rate, In 
those six instances, as I shall attempt to show in an analysis of 
the rates, they were for the most part immaterial and unim- 
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portant rates. In those cases, which added costs to the Ameri- 
can people and sought higher increases above the present law, 
the House would not recede but insisted and won out. 

We will next take the earthenware schedule, where the Sen- 
ate rates were higher than the House rates. The House con- 
ferees receded in 24 instances. In that schedule there was no 
recession in the higher Senate rates upon the part of the Sen- 
ate conferees. They just bowed completely to the will and 
insistence of the House conferees. 

When we got to Schedule 3, metals and manufactures of 
metals, where the Senate had increased the rates over the 
House rates, the House conferees immediately receded and 
accepted the higher rates in 17 instances. Only in two in- 
stances did the Senate conferees recede, and those were two 
very unimportant items. One, I think, was manicure and the 
other petticure nippers. 

Schedule 4, wood and manufactures of wood: Where the 
Senate rates were higher than the House rates, the House con- 
ferees receded in three instances immediately and the Senate 
conferees receded in only one instance, and that was not of any 
great importance, 

When we reached Schedule 5, covering sugar and molasses 
and manufactures of, it was found that the Senate had in- 
creased rates in three instances over the House rates, and in 
those three instances the House conferees were quick to recede 
and the Senate conferees were quicker to agree to the recession 
and consent to the higher rates. 

In the schedule covering tobacco and manufactures of there 
was no change except one compromise, 

In the schedule covering agricultural products and provisions 
the Senate rates were higher in a good many cases than the 
House rates, but the Senate is familiar with the fact, and the 
country no doubt knows, that in innumerable instances the rates 
on agricultural products will be ineffective. 

The reason why the rates were fixed higher on many agri- 
cultural products was because of the large exportations of those 
products, and we were going to give to the farmer some relief 
by the adoption of the debenture plan, making these agricul- 
tural rates for the first time effective; but, oh, how quick the 
debenture plan went out! All the House conferees did was to 
insist that the Senate recede, and there was a wild race as to 
whether the Senate conferees could recede more quickly than 
the House conferees could insist on their recession. In those 
instances the House conferees receded quite generally, because 
they knew, first, that they could deceive the farmer by pretend- 
ing to him that they were providing some increased rates on his 
products, while at the same time taking away from him the 
instrumentality, namely, the debenture, by which those in- 
creased rates would be made effective. 

In the case of the cotton and cotton manufactures schedule 
the Senate had increased rates in eight instances; in one of 
the instances there was a compromise between the conferees of 
the two Houses, while in seven instances the House conferees 
receded and accepted the higher Senate rates. 

In the flax, hemp, and jute schedule the Senate had increased 
duties over the House rates in seven instances, and in seven 
instances the House conferees receded and accepted the higher 
Senate rates. There was no division as to that schedule. 

The conferees finally reached the wool and woolen manufac- 
tures schedule, in connection with which the House conferees 
displayed a most amiable spirit. In 28 instances the Senate 
rates were higher than the House rates; in 4 of those instances 
there was a compromise between the two Houses, but in 24 
instances the House conferees receded and accepted the higher 
Senate rates. 

In the case of the schedule covering silk and silk manufac- 
tures there was one instance of a Senate increase, and the 
House conferees receded on that amendment. 

In the schedule embracing manufactures of rayon the House 
conferees receded in three instances and agreed to the increased 
rates adopted by the Senate, and the Senate conferees receded 
in no instance; but in four instances the conferees effected a 
compromise between the two rates. 

In the sundries schedule the House conferees receded and 
agreed to the higher Senate rates in 14 instances, and the Sen- 
ate only receded and accepted the lower House rates in 7 in- 
stances, 

So goes the marvelous story of the manner in which this 
tariff bill was written in conference between the House and 
Senate. 

I recall to-day the first meeting the conferees held. It was 
not unlike the other meetings between the House and Senate 
conferees. There sat the distinguished Oregonian at one end of 
the table, with a long cigar in his mouth, and at the other end 
of the conference table was my wide-awake sugar-coated friend 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]; on the side of the distinguished Ore- 
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gonian, the chairman of the House conferees, sat two stalwart 
figures, one of them Mr. Treapway, coming from Massachusetts, 


and the other, to the left, Mr. BACHARACH, coming from New 


Jersey. 

When we would reach an item in dispute between the two 
Houses, the Senate having increased the rate or the House hav- 
ing provided a higher rate than the Senate, the chairman of 
the conferees would ask, “ Well, what about this item?” My 
friend Treapway had before him a pile of correspondence from 
his “special interest” constituents, and immediately when the 
item was reached he would put his nose right down among 
those papers to ascertain what they were requesting. Natur- 
ally those people always requested the higher rates, and when 
he ascertained what rate his correspondents desired he would 
lean over and whisper gracefully into the ear of the great Ore- 
gonian, who would immediately say, “ We insist that the Senate 
conferees recede and give us the higher rute.“ 

However, before that my friend from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE], the tall sycamore from the Golden Gate, who sat there 
wide awake all during these proceedings, would generally speak 
up and ask, in cases where the Senate rate was lower than the 
House rate, “ Well, why does not the Senate recede on that 
proposition?” He would do that even before the conferees on 
the part of the House has insisted on the House rate. When 
such a remark was made, of course my friend from Utah would 
squirm in his seat a little bit and make a feeble protest that he 
was going to insist on the Senate amendment, but usually before 
he would say anything the leader of the Republican Party in 
this body, the other conferee, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] would speak up and say, Well, I guess we had better 
recede on this item.” Then the Senator from Utah would say, 
“ Well, it ain’t right, but we have got to do it.” 

That is a pretty true picture of just what happened through- 
out the conference on the tariff bill, and that is why, as the 
facts reveal, in the overwhelming majority of cases where the 
House rates were lower than the Senate rates the House 
receded and agreed to the higher rates, and where the House 
rates were higher than the Senate rates the Senate conferees 
receded and agreed to the higher rates. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. Since the Senator is giving us a picture of 
what transpired in the conference, will he not include in the 
picture what transpired in the case of long-staple cotton? 

Mr. HARRISON. With pleasure, because that is one of the 
few items in the bill that may help the farmers of the country 
and yet not gouge the New Englanders. I never saw a gentle- 
man squirm more than the Senator’s distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Treapway, in his fight against giving 
to the long-staple cotton farmers of the country a wee bit of 
benefit, or a protective tariff, if you want to call it that, but 
that is one item on which the farmers won and the manufac- 
turers did not have their way. It took real courage and no 
little amount of persistence to win out, but we did, and in that 
one instance a part of those engaged in agriculture were 
successful. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. At some time before the Senator takes his seat 
I should like to know as a matter of some concern before I begin 
to debate this question, how long a time the conferees spent in 
the discussion of the debenture amendment after they were 
released by the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. When they were released by the Senate it 
is my recollection that the Senate conferees insisted on receding 
even before the House conferees insisted on their receding. 
There was no discussion of it at all. The Senate conferees were 
fixed in their minds as to the debenture amendment before they 
went back to conference, 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the debenture proposal, which 
is of some considerable moment to the agricultural interests of 
the country, did not occupy the attention of the conferees for 
perhaps 30 minutes all together, 

Mr. HARRISON. In my wildest flights of imagination I 
could not think it was 30 minutes; 30 seconds might be more 
like it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the contrary, the conferees had de- 
voted many weeks, months, and perhaps years, to the study of 
that problem. We probably erred, but some of us had fixed 
noe in regard to it, as our votes in the Senate have indi- 
cated. 

Before I sit down, as the Senator is pointing out something 
in regard to long-staple cotton, in which we are both inter- 
ested, and which is an item falling under the agricultural 
schedule, will the Senator be good enough to tell the Senate 
the attitude of the conferees in regard to casein? 

Mr. HARRISON. Casein? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think in the case of casein the Senate 
rates were adopted in conference, and, if my recollection is 
correct, the Senator from California carried out the will of the 
Senate in that respect. Am I wrong in that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is quite right. What did 
the House conferees do? The House conferees receded. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, finally, the House conferees receded. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They were persuaded to recede. 

Mr. HARRISON. They certainly gaye up after a hard fight 
on that item. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I never give up, although I may be 
defeated. 

Mr. HARRISON, I was not speaking of the Senator, because 
he never surrenders. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I never do. 

Mr. HARRISON, There may be one exception, however, in 
which he did give up. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I may waver a little bit some- 
times, but I do not surrender. 

Mr. HARRISON. The House conferees gave up on casein 
only when we had insisted that they go back to the House and 
get a record vote, and they did not want to confront a record 
vote. That is why they gave up on that item. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That may be. If tle Senator will per- 
mit me further, the House bill carried a rate of 2 cents a pound 
on casein, but, aided by others here in the Senate on both sides 
of the Chamber, we were enabled to fix the rate at 5½ cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senate won on that item. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It did; aided by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. As a Senate conferee, I stood by the wishes 
of the Senate in that respect. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from California, in defense of the 
statement of the Senator from Mississippi that the conferees 
had spent 30 seconds on the debenture amendment, said that 
they had studied it for years. When we were debating the 
question of releasing the Senate conferees the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] both stated that the action of the Senate in releasing 
them would not indicate at all that there would be a recession 
upon that proposition; that they were bound to carry out the 
will of the Senate, if they could do so. When I said here that 
they would be back inside of 10 days with an absolute surrender 
upon that item, they both resented the suggestion. Now I under- 
take to say that, after that release took place, the conferees 
did not spend 30 minutes of time in an effort to carry out the 
will of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not 30 seconds, may I say to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. > 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. When the question first came up in the 
Senate and it was the voice and vote of the Senate that the con- 
ferees should not recede, my recollection is that I said I would 
endeavor to carry out the wishes of the Senate; that I knew the 
functions of a conferee, and that I would obey the demand, so to 
speak, of the Senate. When the question was again before us, 
as the Senator from Idaho will recall—and I think my words 
are in the Rzcorp—I said that I wished to feel free and to be 
free upon that subject. I did not say, as I recall, that I would 
go into a long argument, a long discussion with the conferees on 
the part of the House, but that I wanted to feel free and to be 
free to do what I deemed to be proper. 

Mr. BORAH. And when I said in answer to that that the 
conferees wanted to be free in order to surrender, both the 
Senator from California and the Senator from Indiana felt 
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very much outraged by the statement. That, however, is just 
exactly what did happen; the minute the conferees were re- 
leased there was no effort whatever to incorporate the debenture 
in the bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to add that I did not feel out- 
raged at all; I did not feel offended by any remark which the 
Senator from Idaho made. I merely repeat that I did say I 
had voted against the debenture, as was well known. I do not 
recall that I took any time to give my reason for so doing; but 
when the question of releasing the conferees was here under 
consideration I merely added, after the Senator from Idaho 
had made some remarks, that I wished to feel free and to 
be free on that question, and the Senate released us. 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senator said was that the conferees 
wanted to be free to debate it and discuss it; that prior to that 
time they had not been permitted to diseuss it; that the de- 
benture would not be entertained by the conferees on the part 
of the House, but that the action of the Senate could not be 
considered as an indication that they proposed to go back to 
conference and yoluntarily surrender it. That is precisely what 
took place. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there was another amend- 
ment there, too, that received little or no consideration. That 
was one that was offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonnls Ia fine piece of constructive work which sought to pro- 
tect the consumers of this country by providing that where an 
article is controlled by a trust or a monopoly and they are fix- 
ing under a common agreement a price that is excessive in char- 
acter to the American consumer, in that case these high- 
protective duties shall not be applied. The conferees did not 
give any consideration at all to that. That was just wiped out 
by common understanding of the majority members of the Sen- 
ate conferees and the House conferees, 

Another one: We fought here for more than a day over the 
question of giving the consumers of this country the right to 
be heard before the Tariff Commission in the fixing or read- 
justment of tariff rates—the consumers’ counsel amendment 
that was championed so eloquently and persuasively by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Groner]. That item received no 
consideration. It had not a sponsor among the three Senate 
conferees representing the majority. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, why does the Senator 
make that statement? I favored it, and expressed my view 
that it should be retained in conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the amendment, if the Sena- 
tor had been for it 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I was for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator had been strongly for it— 
because the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] and 
myself made a fight for it—we would have won out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So did I. 

Mr. HARRISON. We insisted that the House conferees carry 
it back to the House, and that an expression be made by the 
Members of that body. If the Senator had been strong in the 
faith, if his arm had not grown weak, if his enthusiasm had not 
waned, if his voice had not become stilled, he would have stood 
with the Senator from North Carolina and myself, and we 
would have carried the point. As a matter of fact, his insist- 
ence was so weak that I do not now remember it. I accept his 
statement, though, that he was for it. I know that in some 
instances the Senator did differ for a few seconds from his 
colleagues. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In the Finance Committee, the Senator 
will recall, I favored that proposition. In conference, I favored 
it; and while I did not make a speech or yell or howl or com- 
ment upon others, I urged that that provision be left in the 
pill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the Senator’s contention. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not want to get personal about this 
or any other item which was in conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, nothing ever becomes personal be- 
tween the Senator from California and myself. He is too likable 
and generous. I may pity hinr, but not dislike him. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reciprocate that expression. I want 
to say to the Senator that I think now, under the law, an in- 
terested party may be heard before the commission; and if the 
case should go into the courts, I think any judge worthy to 
sit on the bench would entertain a petition of an interested 
party to intervene, and permit the intervener to be heard in 
respect to a given rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the Senator is condoning his course 
now in regard to the new amendment touching flexibility. There 
is no need for it. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that under the law, if it shall 
be as reported, either before the Tariff Commission or if the 
case should get into a court, an interested party presenting a 
proper petition would be permitted to interyene and be heard. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; an interested party; but we 
created a consumers’ counsel, to be paid by the Government, to 
sit there and watch the interests of the consumer, to withstand 
the avaricious assaults of certain special interests in their at- 
tempt to jack up these rates upon the common masses of this 
country ; and that is the thing we should have wen out on. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; the point was whether a labor 
union or men, interested in a given rate were entitled to be 
heard; and I thought they should be heard. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a different proposition. The Sena- 
tor has in mind another amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It involves the same question. 

Mr. HARRISON, I understand; but that is another amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fancy it is. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. You had written into this law that 
the manufacturers of the country might go and protest at the 
customhouses as to the valuation or classification placed upon 
an article. We made a fight here upon the floor of the Senate. 
We did not want the manufacturers to have that right. We 
thought the Goyernment should have the right to do it; but we 
said that labor was just as much entitled to go there and protest 
and be heard as the manufacturers. If you permit one, the 
other should be permitted. 

We put it in the bill, you struck it out, and labor is elimi- 
nated now; but the manufacturers can go and protest. That is 
a different proposition from the consumer’s counsel that we 
created in another amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, and which went out; and I am glad to hear the Sen- 
ator from California say now that he was for it. I accept 
his statement, and I am sorry that he was not stronger in the 
faith than he was, because with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and myself, strong as we were for it, insisting all the time 
that it be adopted, we could have adopted it, because we would 
have controlled a majority of the conference if he had stood 
with us, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, while the Senator from Cali- 
fornia might have been for the amendment, he did surrender on 
it. If he had not surrendered, the majority of the Senate con- 
ferees would have compelled the House conferees either to re- 
cede or to take the matter back to the House, 

Mr. HARRISON, Without question. 

Now, Mr. President, let me take up some of the rates that were 
put in here and see just what occurred with reference to them, 
I wish to analyze some of the changes that haye been made in 
this conference report. 

On oleic acid, or red oil, the rate of the present law is 114 
cents a pound, which amounts to about 12 per cent ad valorem. 
The House put the rate at 25 per cent ad valorem. The Sen- 
ate restored it to the rate of the present law, 1½ cents. The 
House conferees insisted upon the House amendment, and em- 
ployed the argument that this article was manufactured in the 
great city of Cincinnati, and that the Speaker of the Honse 
of Representatives [Mr. LonaworrH] was vitally interested in 
it, and that they could not afford to recede on it; and they 
pleaded with the Senate conferees to recede on this item. Of 
course that argument was unanswerable, and the Senator from 
Utah and his colleagues of the majority immediately receded 
and gave to Mr. Loneworts this increased rate on red oil. 

The exportations of this article for 1928 were 6,259,000 
pounds, The production in this country in 1928 was 64,400,000 
pounds; and yet it was a Cincinnati product, and the House 
had to insist on it, and the Senate conferees disregarded the 
facts and said, “ Let us recede and give them the increase.” 

On gallic acid the House rate was 10 cents a pound. The Sen- 
ate fixed it at 6 cents a pound. The House receded on this 
item. This is one of the items on which the House receded, 
where the House rate was higher than the Senate rate. Why? 
Because the production is half a million pounds, and there were 
no importations in 1928. They had to give in. There was not 
any reason for standing out. There was no reason, in the first 
place, for the increase from 6 to 10 cents; and so, there not being 
any importations, they said, “ We recede.” That is one of the 


instances pointed out by the distingnished Senator from Utah, 
where they won a great victory in the conference by keeping 
intact the reduction that the Senate had made. 

On pyrogallic acid, the importations of which have been 
negligible for 10 years, the Senate reduced the House rate of 
15 cents to 10 cents; but here is the inconsistency: Although 
the importations have been negligible for 10 years, the House 
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conferees insisted, and finally won out on a 12-cent rate, higher 
than the Senate rate. 

Digitalis: Ah, there was a pretty story. Digitalis is made 
from the little wild flowers, or might be made from the little 
wild flowers—none is made from them—that grow out in Oregon. 
That was the argument presented. There is no production in 
this country. We do not make digitalis—that great medicine 
that sustains the heart, and has saved, no doubt, thousands of 
human lives. We had put it on the free list; but the House 
wanted a rate on it, because the wild flowers from which it is 
made grow out in Oregon, and Mr. Hawxey put up that argu- 
ment. When we said, “ Why, there is none produced in this 
country,” he said, “ Well, we may produce some in this country 
some day.” So now this medicine—digitalis—is to bear a higher 
cost to those whose lives are ebbing away, because the little 
wild flowers from which it may be made grow out in the State 
of Oregon! 

Here is where the Senator from California slipped a peg. I 
do not know why he was asleep when we reached that item— 
belladonna, It is on all fours with digitalis. In the present law 
belladenna carries the same rate as digitalis, which has never 
been produced in the United States—neither one of them—ex- 
cept to this extent: 

Belladonna is made from a plant of some kind, and it is said 
that during the war we did produce some belladonna on some 
274 acres out in California; and yet the siren voice of my friend 
from California, who is always zealous in the interest of Califor- 
nia, did not insist as the distinguished chairman of the House 
conferees did in the case of digitalis. He allowed it to slip by, 

and the increased rate did not prevail. Of course, the Senator 
must answer to his people for that negligent action in that case. 

Then there is ergot, a very strong medicine. Ergot is made 
from a fungus that grows on the rye plant. We produce a lot 
of rye in this country. There was no enthusiasm to increase 
that rate, however. There was no conferee from the rye-growing 
section of the country. If you wanted to help the farmers in 
the case of digitalis because the wild flowers grow out in Oregon, 
why did you not increase it on ergot, because it is taken from a 
fungus that grows upon the rye plant out through the North- 
west? 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTBAD. Digitalis is a heart stimulant; belladonna 
is a nerve sedative; and ergot is used to stop bleeding. Pos- 
sibly the conference committee had in mind that all three would 
be needed by the people of the United States when this bill 
goes into effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. Need these and more—especially digitalis. 
If they vote for this report they will need no more nerve tonic, 
but after the election a heart stimulant. 

Edible gelatin: Here is something in which my friend from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Treapway, was interested. Not only were 
the conferees not restrained from their eagerness for the higher 
rate by such a little thing as exports being greatly in ex- 
cess of imports but they were likewise not restrained by find- 
ings as to difference of cost. When we reached the item of 
edible gelatin the House had won out in a great many instances, 
and I think either my colleague from North Carolina [Mr. SIm- 
mons] or myself had prodded the chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee a little bit and he just said, “ Well, we recede. We just 
give up on everything. There is no reason to make a fight on 
that proposition”; and then it was that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts won out in his contention for a higher rate on 
edible gelatin. 

Epsom salts: The rate of the present law is one-half of 1 
cent per pound. The House put the rate at 1 cent. The Senate 
placed it at 114 cents. The House conferees insisted, and they 
obtained a rate of three-fourths of a cent, The importations, 
while fluctuating from year to year, have not, during the present 
law, shown any upward trend at all. 

Eucalyptus oil: There is another California product. 
see about eucalyptus oil. 

The importations are quite large. The conferees finally ef- 
fected a compromise. First, the Senator from California did 
not win out. They put eucalyptus oil on the free list; but then 
he renewed his eloquent attack upon the House conferees and in 
his persuasive and genial manner finally gained something, not 
all, but he got 15 per cent on eucalyptus oll. Of course, while 
225 do not produce now in California, some day maybe they 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President. 


Let us 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
80 Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from Cali- 
ornia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am curious to know whether euca- 
lyptus can not be planted and produced and developed in Missis- 
sippi, just as well as in California? 

Mr. HARRISON. That was the argument presented by the 
Senator from California, and that is why, I presume, he won out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. As a matter of information, are those 
trees grown at all in Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; unfortunately, that is one tree that 
does not now grow in Mississippi. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I believe it would. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think it would, too, because anything 
that is good grows in Mississippi. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is true. We brought them up 
from Australia and planted them in California, and they grow 
and thrive, and I think they would thrive in Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am sure they would thrive down 
there. 

Paints and colors in tubes and jars and cakes, used by the 
school children. Senators will remember the fight we made 
here; how time after time these high rates were defeated. 
Finally in conference those in favor of the high rates won out, 
and the little school children must pay the higher rate for these 
colors they buy and use in the schools of the country. 

Cooking soda : The conference grudgingly put cooking soda on 
the free list, thinking it might arouse popular revolt if they did 
not do so. They were forced to do it by popular opinion. 

But when they reached borax, the very next item, the House 
stood out for the increased rates, and they won. Even though 
in 1927 we produced 130,000,000 pounds, exporting 74,000,000 
pounds, and only 13,000 pounds were imported, borax will carry 
a duty under this conference report. 

I may say that borax is produced in California. California 
was pretty well taken care of. I do not know that the Senator 
can now say what he said in the beginning of this fight, just 
after the bill was recommended to the Senate by the Senate 
Finance Committee. On one of his fine excursions into the 
golden West, in speaking to newspaper gentlemen out there, 
he was quoted as saying, “I have gotten a thousand per cent 
for California.” Whether his record now is as good, following 
this conference report, I do not know; but it is pretty high. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was misquoted. I said a thousand 
and one per cent. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. A thousand and one per cent! 
the amendment. 

Sodium chlorate carries a duty of 1½ cents a pound now. 
The Senate put it on the free list. The House conferees, under 
the leadership of the chairman of the House conference [Mr. 
HAWLEY] insisted on the rate of 144 cents, and won out. 

There is but one plant in the United States making that 
article, and that is up at Niagara Falls. That was the evidence 
on the proposition. Yet the item is to bear this high rate. 
What mysterious influence got it I do not know, but those 
were the facts before the conference. It is a product used for 
the killing of weeds by the farmers of the country, something 
which would have helped them. But no; this one concern up 
near the scenic beauty of Niagara makes it, and they won out 
and got this rate. The farmers could let the weeds grow up 
in their patches and in their fields, but they could not have 
this product at a reasonable price. They must pay the still 
higher rate carried in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the item about which the Senator is 
talking now? 

Mr. HARRISON. Sodium chlorate. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is made in only one place? 

Mr. HARRISON. One place. 

Mr. NORRIS. It takes a good deal of power to make it? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That ifan instance of where the great Power 
Trust got in its work. They are in competition, in the manu- 
facture of that article, with cheaper power just across the line, 
taken from the same river, and they have to make more money 
on this side in order to carry on the nation-wide propaganda 
in favor of the Power Trust in this country. So they have to 
have a larger profit, and, of course, they have to have a tariff 
to protect that high profit. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me say to the Senator that there is 
no competition between the foreign product and the American 
product, because the foreign article sells for a higher price than 
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the American article. That is a peculiar instance in that re- 
gard. But our production has been climbing and climbing and 
climbing. In 1924 it was only 1,452,000 pounds. In 1929 it 
was 4,792,000 pounds. But this concern which had shown this 
enlarged production needed some tariff. It had probably con- 
tributed to the coffers of the political party in control of the 
Senate. So they got what they wanted. 

Now, let us go to the earthenware schedule. On tilings, 
so-called quarries or quarry tiles measuring seven-eighths of an 
inch or over in thickness, which is the chief tiling used by the 
farmers in flooring and paving and in ditching, tiles commonly 
used by the farmers of the country. 

The Senate, on motion of the Finance Committee, placed a 
duty of 80 per cent ad valorem on these articles. The House 
placed a rate of 1 cent per square foot, which averaged about 
59 per cent ad valorem. The Senate conferees receded before 
the House conferees could insist on their amendment. The con- 
ferees announced that they wanted to recede, but the Senate 
conferees, doing the Alphonse-Gaston act, were quicker than 
the House conferees. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
insisted upon the high House rate, because the House conferees 
had turned down a Senate anrendment greatly increasing the 
duty on strips and trims. Yes, at that particular time they 
got a little feeling up. The Senator from Utah got angry with 
them over the strips and trims, and then it was that he differed 
from his colleagues, but quickly receded. 

Statues and statuettes of plaster of Paris. They did not 
spare the churches. Senators remember the fight we made here 
about carillon bells. We won in that fight. We also won in 
the fight on the rates on statues and statuettes made from 
plaster of Paris, which go into the churches largely. But the 
Senate conferees receded to the higher rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want any misunder- 
standing. We won out—— 

Mr. HARRISON. We won out, and then lost out. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator refers to the fight in the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; I am not talking about the fight 
in the conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. After we won that fight on carillon bells, and 
convinced everybody, and got it adopted finally by unaninrous 
yote, my understanding is that when they got behind the closed 
doors in the conference committee the majority immediately 
receded and made no effort to insist. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me tell the Senator what happened 
in the conference. Immediately when that item was reached, 
my friend, the alert Representative from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Treapway], who is always treading for a higher rate, put his 
nose into his papers. Sonte one who manufactures that kind 
of bells up in his section of the country or somewhere had 
written him a letter, and although he had championed a bill in 
the House of Representatives to put carillon bells upon the free 
list, in one instance, when some church wanted that done, in 
this instance he would not stand for it, and made a heroic fight. 
The work we had done in the Senate with respect to carillon 
bells was destroyed, and they put a duty on them in the confer- 
ence report. 

That is the way this thing works throughout. If the Ameri- 
can people knew what was in this conference report and could 
impress their will upon the Senators here, it would not get any 
votes in this body. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. My recollection is, and I think I am correct, 
that the duty upon carillon bells was the result of a very des- 
perate fight waged for the duty by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
offered an amendment on the floor of the Senate with reference 
to carillon bells, and I think the Senator from Illinois voted for 
that amendment, because he no doubt wants carillon bells to 
come in free of duty ; does he not? 

Mr. GLENN. I believe I did want it, but I think the duty 
was the result of a fight made by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Copetanp]. o 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator is just as much mistaken 
about that as he is about a lot of matters touching the tariff 
fight. 

Mr, GLENN. That may be, 

Mr, HARRISON. I know what happened in the conference, 
and it was a fight that was waged by the conferee on the part 
of the House, Mr. Treapway, that finally won. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the carillon bells made in this country 


are manufactured in New York State, and I believe I am cor- 
rect in saying that the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND], 
a Democratic Senator from New York, made a desperate and 
winning fight for this high duty. 
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fight for the duty. His fight did not carry. 
bells of certain number on the free list. 

Mr. GLENN. I recall, and I think I am correct in this, that 
he did make a desperate fight for a high duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; he opposed the amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. So it was a Democratic move, rather than a 
Republican move. 

Mr. HARRISON. He did not even have any influence in the 
matter with the Senator from Illinois. The Senator from Mi- 
nois took our position on it. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr, President, I do not want to let pass un- 
noticed the statement that these bells are made in Massachusetts 
or in New York. The Senate amendment would not have inter- 
fered in any way with any carillon bells made in the United 
States. That amendment applied to a number of carillon bells 
included in a set. In those sizes, they are not manufactured 
and never have been manufactured in the United States, al- 
though for seven years there has been a duty of 40 per cent on 
them. The amendment provided that when these bells were 
brought into this country, if they were to be used for a carillon 
in a church, or university, or any other educational institution, 
there should be no duty whatever levied upon them. But there 
is a duty still remaining on the kind of carillon bells manu- 
factured in this country, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. So, when Senators say that these bells are 
5 in Massachusetts or in New York, they are mis- - 
taken. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is correct in his statement. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GLENN., Does the Senator from Nebraska intend to 
convey the meaning that no carillon bells at all are manufac- 
tured in the United States, in New York or in Massachusetts? 

Mr. NORRIS. Those that are put on the free list are not 
manufactured in this country. I am going to discuss the matter 
later on fully, but the Senator must remember that when you 
speak of the larger carillon bells you get into a realm that is 
entirely different from that of the smaller bells. 

Mr. GLENN. I understand. 

Mr. NORRIS. Some of the small carillon bells are made 
in this country. We did not take the tariff off those in the 
Senate amendment. We took it off the larger bells, which are 
not made here, and can not be made here, and although we 
have had a tariff on them of 40 per cent for seven years, not 
a single one of those bells has ever been made here within that 
length of time. 

Mr. GLENN. I think that is correct, and it was on that 
theory, as I recall my vote, that I voted with the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator did. 

Mr. GLENN. I do recall that the Senator from New York, 
[Mr. Corr ANx p 

Mr. NORRIS. He opposed the amendment to the very best 
of his ability. He made a great fight against the amendment, 
it is true. > 

Mr. GLENN. That is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is correct in that. He did op- 
pose the amendment. But when we finally got through with 
the debate, exhausted it, the Senator from New York sur- 
rendered. It will be found that there was no roll call. We 
reached a unanimous conclusion. We debated it to the very 
limit, and the Senator from New York, who honestly thought 
he was proposing to protect an industry in his State, discovered, 
when we got through, that my amendment would not injure his 
State, and he voted for it himself. 

It was a unanimous conclusion. It would not haye thrown a 
single man out of employment. It would not have interfered 
with a single bit of business in the United States. When the 
conferees receded they simply took the position of taxing re- 
ligion, education, science, and philanthropy. It is as indefensi- 
ble a proposition as eyer was proposed anywhere in any bill. I 
can not see how anyone who has any love for the beautiful or 
respect for the churches or colleges or religion can stand for 
the action of the conferees in receding on the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course the Senators who champion the 
report know that they will hear more of the toll of the bells 
than the chimes of the bells hereafter. The Senator from Ne- 
braska stated the fact when he said that in this country we do 
not make carillons having more than a certain number of bells. 
Time after time bills have been introduced and passed the Sen- 
ate to permit churches or schools to import free of duty carillon 
bells from England or Holland, where bells of this designation 
are manufactured. I recall such a bill introduced by the late 
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Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, when he was Republican 
leader in the Senate, and that bill passed the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and another bill was passed relating to 
bells to be used in the State of Iowa. I have a bill pending now 
before the Finance Committee with the same object in view, of 
remitting the taxes collected from a church in my State upon 

the importation of such bells. 

There are very few of these bells in the country. When we 
get into the class of the larger bells, the Americans have never 
gone into their manufacture. It is something that is as differ- 
ent as different can be when we get into the larger bells. The 
manufacture of those bells and the methods used have been 
handed down from one generation to another in Holland and in 
Great Britain, where they are manufactured. They are not 
manufactured anywhere else. Nobody else has followed along 
in their manufacture as has been done in Holland and Great 
Britain, where they haye kept up the business almost century 
after century. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was done with reference to carillon 
bells was done likewise with reference to statues and statuettes 
which go into the churches of the country. 

Then we reach the item of graphite. It will be recalled that 
an amendment was offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Back] providing a definition of graphite. The amendment was 
accepted by the chairman of the Finance Committee and was 
agreed to by the Senate, but when we got into conference that 
would not do at all. The Dixon Co., strong competitors of the 
Alabama graphite, do business in New Jersey, and Mr. BACHA- 
RACH, one of the House conferees, just said, No; we will not 
stand for that,” and he won out. 

Mr. President, the majority members of the conferees on the 
part of the House had a peculiar arrangement. I dare say that 
such an arrangement was never before entered into or planned 
or perfected or carried out with such precision in the history 
of tariff adjustments or any other legislation. The majority 
members of the House conferees had an understanding which 
was absolutely unbreakable, irrevocable, that when one objected 
to a proposition the other two would stand with him. Those 
three gentlemen stood as a unit. They went up the hill together 
with their bundle of higher rates, and they never lost sight of 
their purpose. They could not be detoured or turned to the 
opposite direction. When Mr. Treapway said “I want this 
done,” Mr. HAWLEY and Mr. BACHARACH said. Amen! It shall be 
done.“ When Mr. BacHsracn said, “This proposition must 
carry,” the other two members of the House conferees represent- 
ing the majority immediately said, “We are with you in the 
fight.” 

So, when graphite was reached Alabama was forgotten but 
New Jersey was considered. Mr. BAcHARACcH’s constituents were 
interested and Mr. HAwinx and Mr. Treapway stood with him, 
and so the amendment of the Senate went out and Alabama 
graphite ignored. 

When we reached the item of glass, in which the Pittsburgh 
Glass Co. are largely interested because they make quite large 
profits und declare quite large dividends, the Senate conferees 
did not insist with that enthusiasm with which the Senate 
itself adopted the amendment touching the item of glass. The 
House conferees insisted and won out with an increased rate 
over the Senate rate. 

Then we come down to granite. There was a pretty story 
involved in that. When granite is shipped, of course, it has to 
be pitched and lined, as it is called up in New England. We 
had inserted a certain definition in reference to pitching and 
lining granite, but it was desired that high protection should be 
granted and an increased rate put upon granite whether it was 
pitehed and lined or not. If it is merely chopped out so it can 
be thrown into a box car for shipment without having the sharp 
points trimmed off it had to carry a higher rate, and so after 
a brief effort the Senate conferees conceded the point, gave up 
the definition, and put the higher rate upon granite. 

We came next to granular sponge iron. It is not commercially 
produced in the United States. All of it is imported. The 
House placed a duty of $6.72 a ton and the Senate reduced that 
to 75 cents a ton. Finally the Senate conferees receded and a 
compromise was made upon a rate of $2.25 a ton upon an article 
which is not commercially produced in the United States. It is 
used in the manufacture of tools which the mechanics of the 
country use and have to buy. 

Of course, when we reached silicon and aluminum the Senate 
conferees gladly accepted the higher rates of the House and re- 
ceded from the action of the Senate. 

When it came to pig iron, the Senate conferees could not 
be quick enough to recede on that important item, which is used 
so extensively in the United States, and upon which the in- 
creased rate will be reflected in increased costs to the American 
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consumer. The steel interests had friends at court, and they 
took care of them with alacrity and success. 

Then we come to Fourdrinier wire, Senators will not forget 
the discussion on this item where it was shown that the few 
manufacturers of Fourdrinier wire in this country increased the 
price to the consumers along with the increased price charged by 
the importers of the same article. The demand was made for the 
higher increased rates provided by the House and the Senate 
conferees gave up. Hearings were had before the committee on 
this article, from which I quoted in the discussion in the Senate, 
I quoted the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and also 
what had been said by Mr. Edge, who now graces Paris as 
our minister to France, and who then was a member of the 
Finance Committee and served on the subcommittee consider- 
ing this item. They said at that time there was no justification 
for a higher duty on Fourdrinier wire. That was the expres- 
sion of their views then, and yet the Senate conferees gave 
up because this wire is made in some section from which came 
some of the conferees representing the majority party. 

Autoclaves: The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] 
knows what this item is and what these articles are. They 
carry at present an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. The House 
fixed a rate of 40 per cent and the Senate reduced it to 25 
per cent. The conferees compromised at 35 per cent. There 
are no statistics of imports, and the Tariff Commission found a 
record of imports of oniy 30 tons in the last three years, and 
yet that justified a higher increased duty, which will, of course, 
cost the oil people of Oklahoma and other oil States more 
money. There are only two companies producing them in this 
country, the Midvale Steel Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Oh, of course, they need some higher protection. They are not 
doing very well. They are in a bad fix financially, so the min- 
istering hand of the Government must be extended to them in 
the form of these higher rates upon this article, so they can 
increase their profits and enlarge their dividends to their 
stockholders, 

Aluminum ware: Senators will remember the fight made 
here on aluminum kitchen utensils, household utensils, hospital 
utensils, made out of aluminum. The Senate knew what it was 
doing. The Senate conferees had no idea of standing by the 
Senate reduction from the House rates. They compromised, 
but they compromised by increasing the rate adopted here as 
the judgment of the Senate, giving to this great monopoly, the 
Aluminum Trust, further license to exact higher prices on 
household utensils made from aluminum in this country. Un- 
justifiable in character and indefensible in purpose is this in- 
creased tariff rate; but the majority conferees heard their mas- 
ter’s voice and granted a rate which will place heavier burdens 
upon every consumer of aluminum utensils in this country, 
whether they go into the household generally or into the 
kitchen. 

On electrical instruments and apparatus such as motors, 
fans, furnaces, heaters and stoves, and electric refrigerators, the 
Senate placed a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. The House 
conferees insisted upon their higher rate and won, and there 
was a 35 per ceut duty placed upon these items. These elec- 
trical implements which now find their way into the poor 
people’s homes, as well as into the mansions of the rich, have 
become almost necessaries of life. Nevertheless the majority 
conferees give to the gigantic monopoly which manufactures 
these electrical appliances—and the companies can be counted 
on three fingers of one’s hand—this greatly inereased rate over 
the present law. ; 

The production and exportations of these electrical appliances 
have grown rapidly. The production in 1927 was $1,300,000,000 
worth and the importations were only $1,770,000. In other 
words, we produced sixty-eight times as many in value of these 
appliances as we imported into the country, and yet the ma- 
jority conferees gave this increased duty. 

On surgical instruments, bought and used by the surgeons 
of the country and which no doubt enter into the prices they 
will charge for the services they render to humanity in per- 
forming their operations, including hypodermic needles, forceps, 
whether made from iron, copper, steel, brass, nickel, or alumi- 
num, the rate fixed by the Senate was 45 per cent ad valorem, 
The House conferees insisted upon the higher duty and won 
out, and the rate now fixed is 55 per cent ad valorem. That 
is an example of the way the American people are treated 
throughout the conference report. They may become numb to 
it, but if they ever find out the many abuses and outrages that 
are written in the increased taxes placed upon them there will 
be universal protests and a condemnation fastened on every man 
who votes for the conference report. 

Ah, those who think, after voting for the conference report, 
that they can go back to their constituents and say, “ We voted 
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for it because we were anxious to get the measure out of the 
way,” will have to answer none the less to their constituents 
for every one of these items upon which increased tariff rates 
have been levied. The people understand the situation. Some 
Senators may think their constituents are not mindful of what 
is going on here; that they do not recognize the many abuses 
that may be heaped upon them by legislation; but the American 
people are growing wiser all the time; they are alert, and they 
will understand the drama—no; tragedy—which is being acted 
here in the adoption of the pending conference report on the 
tariff bill. 

I realize that there are now many Senators out of the 
Chamber. They will not listen to the arguments against the 
pending measure, because they have already made up their 
minds to vote for the conference report. They may say to their 
constituents when they are confronted by the increased rates 
which have been put upon the people that they did not know 
they were in the bår However, it is their duty to be here; they 
ought to familiarize themselves with every change which is made 
in this proposed tariff law. 

Some Senators may say, Let us get the tariff report out of 
the way as quickly as possible; business is halting because of 
the uncertain attitude of Congress with reference to what Con- 


gress and the President intend to do as to the proposed legisla- Á 


tion.” Well, if business is halting for that reason, it is not the 
fault of those who are standing here now fighting against these 
proposed. increased rates. Congress is now considering the 
tariff bill because President Hoover thought it was a wise thing 
to ask Congress to do. It was he who laid this orphan upon 
our doorstep. We were forced to consider this bill, and we are 
considering it. If anyone is at fault for prolonging the dis- 
cussion or in considering the thousands of items which are 
embraced in the measure, President Hoover is responsible and 
not the Congress, 

Then, too, if it shall be said that we are prolonging the un- 
certainty, I reply to the President that months ago he might 
have spoken his mind, if he knew what it was, with reference 
to some program touching tariff legislation. Why has he not 
taken into his confidence the Senators in this Chamber who 
have stood by him, who have cast votes for him for which they 
must answer to their constituents; who have lost votes by the 
thousands, and many of them their friends, because of having 
championed and advocated his policy and. having done his 
bidding? 

Why did the President not tell them what he meant when he 
recommended a limited revision of the tariff? Why did he not 
give them an idea as to what was in his mind when he called 
Congress together in special session? The President has left 
them floundering around. There is not a Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber who to-day knows what is in the Presi- 
dent’s mind with reference to rates in the proposed tariff law or 
what he meant when he said he called Congress together in 
special session for the purpose of making a limited revision of 
the tariff law. He told you what he wanted in more power 
through the flexible provision, but refuses to protest against 
these excessive and inexcusable increases upon the American 
consumer, 

The Republican National Committee, with its reinstituted. re- 
organized publicity bureau, waits almost more than 12 months 
to give out a statement touching the tariff bill, and when it does 
give it out it admits that there are “inequities” in the bill. 
If there are “inequities” in the bill, why do not its’ proponents 
have suflicient courage and breadth of statesmanship to take 
the bill back into conference and undo some of those “ inequi- 
ties” which have been placed in the measure? Why do they 
want to hand it to the President of the United States, and 
through their publicity bureau say, “Oh, he will change any 
‘inequities’ through the flexible provision of the tariff law”? 
Why do the preponents of this measure put it upon the Presi- 
dent? Why do they not themselves exercise good judgment and 
some qualities of statesmanship, and if there are inequities 
in the bill change them when they should be changed, and that 
is while the Congress of the United States is considering the 
measure? 

Ah, I will say to my friends on the other side of the Chamber 
who champion this measure, they may think that they will fool 
some of the people of the country by such statements as were 
published yesterday to the effect that the President through the 
flexible provisions of the proposed law will cure its inequities; 
but I counsel them that they had better cure them now, and so 
get the bill out of the way. They will get it out of the way, 
and they will get it out of the way all too soon. They ought to 
pray that this conference report be not voted on until after the 
November election shall have occurred; and those of them who 
shall vote for the report will appreciate that fact. They may 
pass it by and say, “ We will get the bill out of the way as 
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quickly as possible,” but I say to them they will not get it out 
of the way until they shall be given an opportunity to know 
what is in this conference report. 

The friends of the measure may absent themselves from this 
Chamber; they may close their ears to what it is all about, 
but the Senate is the voice of the Nation; the American people 
have ears; they are not deaf and dumb, as are some who will 
we _ advice while this bill is pending in the United States 

nate, 

Now, let me proceed further, Mr. President, with an analysis 
of the rates carried in the bill as agreed to in conference. 

As I have said, a higher rate has been imposed upon surgical 
instruments, which are needed in order to save human life. 
Thereby perhaps the cost of an operation will be made dearer 
to the poor mother or child who is stricken and needs the best 
surgical attention. Surgical instruments must bear a higher 
burden of cost because of the increase jn the tariff duty from 
45 per cent to 55 per cent. 

I come next to drawing instruments. There is one concern in 

the United States which makes drawing instruments. That 
concern is located in Philadelphia. A higher rate has been im- 
posed upon drawing instruments. 
Watches! What the conferees did with reference to the watch 
item makes an interesting story. The bill now carries rates 
of duty on watches higher than were ever dreamed of before. 
The sky is the limit. Some Swiss jeweled watches were coming 
in, and some cheap watches were coming; the watchmakers 
were in bad shape in this country; Mr. Elgin, Mr. Waltham, 
and other manufacturers were in straits. What did they do? 
The importers of a certain kind of jeweled watches, which are 
not made in this country and as to which there is no competi- 
tion, got together with the manufacturers of the kind of jeweled 
watches which are made in this country and agreed upon a 
compromise measure. They wrote out their program in the form 
of an amendment. They had agreed that all the rates should 
be jacked up; that all the watches coming within that category 
were to bear a much higher rate, some as high as 200 per cent 
or more, I believe; indeed, a rate as high as 2,000 per cent had 
been written in some instances. The importers agreed with the 
manufacturers of this country upon a rate upon watches as to 
which there was no competition and handed it to the com- 
mittee. The conferees handled it with gloves, for fear they 
might change something which these solicitous gentlemen, who 
were trying to get higher prices for their watches and their 
clocks, had suggested. So the conferees would not disturb the 
rates which had been proposed. The only thing they had in 
mind was a possible point of order. So they brought in the 
parliamentary experts and said, “Gentlemen, do not permit 
anything to go into this schedule that will increase the rates 
over those provided by the House or under those provided by 
the Senate; in other words, stay within the limit of the respec- 
tive provisions adopted by the two Houses, so that a point of 
order can not be made against the provision finally agreed 
upon.” 

They tried to arrange it one day; and then put some other 
experts to work on it, and it was found there was a slight 
mistake, because of which a point of order might be made; 
that the searching eye of the Presiding Officer might see it, 
and that the point of order would be sustained. So they went 
back and redrafted it, and finally agreed that there was nothing 
in it to which a point of order might lie. They cared nothing 
about the increased rates which were to be imposed; they cared 
nothing about the increased cost of watches and clocks which 
would result; seenringly, all they cared about was to do the 
will of the watch manufacturers of this country and the im- 
porters of a kind of watches that are not made in this country. 
So the conferees got together upon it. That is the way the 
watch schedule was written. There is not a conferee repre- 
senting the majority that can explain the watch provision as 
contained in the conference report, and no one of them will 
try to explain it, nor will he deny what I am stating, that this 
schedule was written by the manufacturers of watches and 
clocks in this country in cooperation with importers of a cer- 
tain kind of watch and that the conferees accepted it almost 
without crossing a “t” or dotting an “i.™ That is the way in 
which we are having legislation enacted here. 

The little wrist watches which the girls of the country have 
an ambition to possess and wear will cost more in the future. 
The realization of the dream of the country boy that the time 
would conre when he might go to see his girl with a watch in 
his pocket must be put off for a long time in the future, be- 
cause the tariff rate on watches of the kind he would buy has 
been increased so that the cost will be too great to enable him 
to buy one. And all this has been done at the instance of the 
watch manufacturers of the country. 
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with which there is another sweet story. There has been one 
steain turbine imported into this country of which the Govern- 
ment has knowledge. About the only instance of the importa- 
tion of a steam turbine that could be brought to the attention 
of anyone was that one had been imported about three years 
ago. However, there is a uranufacturer of steam turbines in 
Massachusetts, and although Mr. Treapway had fought against 
the idea of compelling people to eat apples because we produce 
them, instead of eating bananas, which we have to import, he 
threw consistency *to the winds, changed his former position, 
and insisted that there should be a higher rate levied against 
steam turbines coming into this country. So the House won, 
and in the conference report the rate on steam turbines was 
increased from 15 to 20 per cent in order to help a manufac- 
turer in Massachusetts whose business is not even threatened 
by importations from abroad. 

Textile machinery—machinery that is used in the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods and cotton goods and rayon gocds in the 
factories that dot the hills of the South and New England. The 
more the machinery costs, the more will the goods put out from 
them cost the American consumer. So we reach textile ma- 
chinery. The House presented a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate decreased it to 35 per cent. The House immediately 
receded at the instance of my friend from Massachusetts, Mr. 
TREADWAY. 

Do you know that the production of textile machinery in the 
United States is $85,000,000 annually, the exportations are 
practically $7,000,000, and the importations are approximately 
$2,000,000? And yet this item had to bear this great increase 
in the tariff duty. 

Here is a fine story to get to the farmers of the country and 
to the men who are running for political office against sitting 
United States Senators and Congressmen and others who had 
anything to do with writing or voting for this conference report. 
Back yonder in the Underwood tariff bill we said that agricul- 
tural implements should be placed upon the free list, giving agri- 
culture some measure of relief. That idea was carried out in 
the other tariff bills that have been enacted since. Why? 
Not because those who handled these various bills believed in it 
so much but because they could not go back to their constituents 
and defend such a monstrous proposition as not putting agri- 
cultural implements upon the free list. We are selling them 
abroad in large quantities. Through mass production and the 
genius of the inventors and manufacturers of these agricultural 
implements, the business has grown into immense proportions 
in this country, and it is prosperous; but there was written into 
this bill in the House a provision that forks and hoes and rakes, 
which are now on the free list, should bear a duty of 30 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The bill came over to the Senate. Immediately upon its being 
pointed out in the Senate Committee on Finance they struck it 
out, and under the Senate bill as recommended to the Senate 
the hoes and forks used by the farmers of the country were 
restored to fhe free list. There was no question about it on 
the floor of the Senate. No Senator had the audacity to rise 
in his place and defend the proposition of putting a tariff duty 
upon forks and hoes and rakes; but when the bill got into con- 
ference they restored those articles to the dutiable list, the 
Senate conferees receding, and now forks and rakes and hoes 
are dutiable. 

That is the way the conferees treated the farmer of the 
country in writing these rates and including many provisions 
herein; and yet some men who say they are friends of the 
farmers, with the debenture stricken out, with rakes and hoes 
restored to the dutiable list, and these hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in increased burdens placed upon the farmers, are 
going to yote for this conference report and still go back and say 
that they are friends of the American farmer! 

I can not believe it. You may take your poll; the chairman 
of the Finance Committee may sit sedately back with a smile 
upon his face and his chest stuck out, and say, “I have enough 
votes to pass this bill,” but I will not believe it until the final 
vote is taken. It will be a tragic day for the Republican Party 
when the bill is passed, and it will be a tragic day for the gen- 
tleman in the White House when he signs the bill. 

I just wonder in my own mind what would happen to this 
bill if it should pass the Senate and pass the House and go up to 
the President of the United States, and he should veto it and 
send his veto back here. You, on the other side of the aisle, who 
think now you are going to vote for it would scamper like rats 
away from it, and try to uphold the hands of the President of 
the United States. The Senator from Utah would be the lone 
sentinel on watch, like the boy who “stood on the burning deck.” 
He alone would be here championing the bill, and voting to over- 
ride the veto of the President of the United States. 
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You think you can hide yourselves under his shadow if he 
signs the -bill and defend your action on that ground; but let 
me call to your attention this fact: Some months ago, when 
your President had a great running mate like the Presiding 
Officer here, and was going through the country being acclaimed 
by the tens of thousands, and making innumerable promises to 
the American people, which have not been redeemed, he was 
popular; but I do not have to whisper it to you—I speak it out 
loud—his popularity is on the wane. Do not tie yourselves to 
his apron strings and think that is going to relieve you from 
embarrassment back home when you yote for this tariff confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I gladly yield to my friend from Michigan. 
I am glad he is thinking along the lines that I have just been 
speaking. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am not only thinking about the mat- 
ter, Mr. President, but I am finding the Senator completely in 
tune with himself as he perorated on the same subject in 1922. 
I just want to read to him the final three sentences which he 
uttered in that connection. They are very brief. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not yield for that purpose. If the 
Senator wants to put what I said in his speech, that part of his 
speech will be a good speech. The balance will be pretty bad. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator is very wise not 
to have it put in at the present time. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to put it in at the 
close of my remarks, very well. I know it must be good, or the 
Senator would not have looked it up. I thought the bill that I 
was against at that time was terrible, and fought it hard; but 
I never in my fondest imagination dreamed that even the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would champion another bill that would give 
still higher rates than those of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
law. The country thought then that we had reached the limit, 
and no one in the future would have the temerity or audacity 
to suggest greater increases. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator feels that this bill is much 
worse than the other. In connection with the other bill he an- 
nounced that he never would vote for a protective rate in his 
life if he knew it. Since then he has helped to put some of the 
protective rates in the present bill; and I am wondering if he 
would not care to share some of the responsibility for what has 
happened. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not share any of the responsibility of 
this bill. I would not vote for it under any circumstances. I 
think it is bad from beginning to end. . 

The trouble with the Senator from Michigan and some of 
those who believe as he does is that they have gouged the Amer- 
ican consumer so long under their philosophy of protective 
tariffs they have licensed certain favored interests in this coun- 
try to increase prices upon the American consumer to such an 
extent that they can not distinguish between a competitive tariff 
and a prohibitive tariff. 

I admire a Republican who believes conscientiously and sin- 
cerely in a protective tariff, one that equalizes the difference in 
the cost of production here and abroad. That was the ancient 
theory of your party. That is all right; I can understand their 
position if they sincerely believe in that; and I may say that 
to-day in this country there has grown up, under the policies 
inaugurated by the Republican Party, a system that we can 
hardly uproot at one swoop or readjust overnight. But when 
anyone who belongs to the Democratic Party, and adheres to it, 
votes for any tariff duty at all, it makes our Republican friends 
squirm. They have accused us of being for free trade so long 
that they get mad when we do not vote for free trade. 

I am not a free trader. I never have been a free trader. I do 
not believe in free trade. I believe in a competitive tariff rate, 
and I believe in a bipartisan or a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion of experts, free from Executive influence, free from domina- 
tion by the chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
or the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
free from the President, or other influences, free from giving 
any facts except those found by experts and by their finding to 
equalize the difference in cost of production here and abroad 
upon competitive articles; but you do not believe in that. You 
will not accept those facts at all. You care not if there are no 


importations nor competition from abroad. You care not if the 
article is controlled by a monopoly. 
whether or not. 

Here was a case that I am going to point out in a few mo- 
ments, the case of maple sugar and maple sirup, where the 
Tariff Commission of President Coolidge went out and investi- 
gated the difference in cost of production on a product that 
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grows in President Coolidge’s own State of Vermont; a product 
that should have been closer to him, perhaps, than anything 
else. They made a unanimous report, and that report was that 
on maple sirup there was a difference here and in Canada of 
314 cents a gallon, and that on maple sugar the difference was 
5.3 cents. That was the finding of the commission; and not- 
withstanding that finding Mr. Coolidge refused to accept it, and 
pigeonholed it. It is up there now, and nobody has heard of 
it since; and yet in this conference report, led by the Senator 
from Utah, you put.a duty of 8 cents on maple sugar, nearly 
3 cents higher than the Tariff Commission found, and you put 
a duty on maple sirup of, I think, 6 cents or 644 cents—a 
much higher rate than the Tariff Commission found or the 
facts justified. 

That is your idea as to how to write a tariff bill. If some 
constituent of yours comes here and says, “ Well, we have a 
business; it is true we have not made any money; we are just 
struggling along, and we want that rate increased,” you vote 
for the increase. You do not care anything about the facts. 
You have lost the old Republican philosophy and theory that the 
men who have gone before have advocated, and upon which, in 
many instances, the bills were framed. This bill is not framed 
on any such idea as that. The stronger the influence that could 
be wielded by some interest in Utah or somewhere else the 
greater the demand. That has controlled the framing of this 
bill. That is the trouble about my friend from Michigan and 
those of us he talks about who voted for this item or that item. 

Yes; I voted for some of the items in the bill. I voted for a 
duty on casein, for instance, upon the floor of the Senate. I 
would not go as high as many wanted to go. 

I voted for a tariff upon long-staple cotton. Why? Because 
the facts justified it, and no one who has ever studied the mat- 
ter will deny the facts. Where the importations are 400,000 
bales a year, and the production is a little more than 800,000 
bales a year, there is keen competition in the particular product, 
and there is a justification for some kind of rate on that product. 

I would not go as high as some would want me to go, and as 
the demand was made to go, to 22 cents. No; but I went to 7 
cents on that proposition. I am not a free trader, and if you 
inquire here on this side, I do not think you will find a single 
man who is for free trade. But we are against your policy of 
obeying the beck and call of some special interests which may 
have contributed largely to the campaign fund of the Repub- 
lican Party, and write rates into the bill without considering 
the effect upon the great masses of the American people merely 
to comply with the request of a particular correspondent. 

Mr. President, so much for textile machinery, so much for 
forks, so much for aluminum, and what was done in that 
instance? 

On tinsel wire, used at Christmas time to decorate some little 
Christmas tree and gladden the heart of some little child, you 
jacked up the rates and accepted the increased House rate on 
that article. 

On drills and bits, pipe tools, and screw drivers, used by the 
labor people of the country, the House won out and the Senate 
conferees receded. They gave the higher duty upon those 
implements. 

After you finish the metal schedule, which is one of the worst 
in this whole bill, not satisfied with yielding to the House on 
many increases they had made on specific items, you got down 
to the basket clause, and the Senate conferees receded on that 
proposition, and in the basket clause, something which might 
include everything else not specifically listed, you increased the 
rate from 40 to 45 per cent. 

Is that the reason why Congress was called into extraordi- 
nary session some 12 months ago? Is that what Mr. Hoover 
had in mind when he said, “I am for limited revision of the 
tariff”? Did you accept that as an instruction from him, or as 
his opinion, when you increased the duty in the basket clause 
of the steel and metal schedule from 40 to 45 per cent? That 
had no champions in the Senate when the bill was being con- 
sidered here. There was no fight made for it. But in the con- 
ference, ah, these strong Republican Senate conferees were 
weak then. They just said, “ Well, we have not the strength 
and we have not the time and we do not have the patience to 
battle it out with you, and we give up on this item. So the rate 
in the basket clause of the metal schedule can be increased from 
40 to 45 per cent.” 

No wonder the Senator from Utah now has lost that jealous 
spirit against having Gronpy’s name attached to this bill with 
his, so that future generations will know it as the Smoot- 
Grundy-Hawley tariff bill. 

Clothespins: Ah, there was a great discussion on elothespins. 
Senators will remember how the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont got his amendment in on elothespins, I think we had 
two or three votes on clothespins, but finally the item reached 
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a position of such significance and all-importance that clothes- 
pins won out, and the people who henceforth, now and forever, 
may have to buy a clothespin will find the price increased. 
Votes were needed to pass the tariff conference report. Mr. 
TREADWAY Was On the conference committee from New England. 
Clothespins are New England products. They are made in Ver- 
mont. The votes of the two Vermont Senators were needed on 
the conference report, and the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont had asked for very little in the tariff discussion, The 
only two items on which he had asked for anything were maple 
sugar and clothespins, and why not give him*100 per cent return 
because he had stood here valiantly, in season and out of season, 
voting for all the increases and against all the fights we had 
made for reductions. So the distinguished Senator from Utah 
voiced approval and stated that the Senate ought to insist on 
the duty on clothespins. Then there was a little whispering in 
the ears of the other conferees, and finally the House conferees 
receded on clothespins, and now the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont is made happy. The Senators from that State can vote 
for this conference report because it bears a higher duty on 
,clothespins and maple sugar. 

The Senator from Utah was so eager to carry out that request 
of the Senator from Vermont that he really had forgotten what 
he had told the Senate while the maple-sugar item was up for 
discussion. Senators will remember how the Senator stated 
upon the floor one day, “ Well, they are giving a bounty to the 
sugar producers up in Canada, and we must give them this in- 
crease. If I should find that there is no bounty given by the 
Canadian Government, of course I would not stand for it.” So 
it was accepted tentatively on that theory. Then we had a let- 
ter. Senators will remember the epistle. It had a seal on it 
and had a blue or red or pink ribbon under the seal. It was 
from the minister of agriculture at Toronto, and there was one 
from Quebee or some place else up there. They said, “No; we 
have never given any bounty on the production of maple sugar 
up here. We know nothing about it. We did at one time lend 
to some plant, which wanted to put up a factory, fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, but that is all we ever 
did along that line.” 

Yet in conference the Senator won out and the increase given 
on maple sugar and maple sirup. 

Every man who chews tobacco will have to pay more for his 
tobacco, perhaps, because of the duty on maple sirup, which is 
used in the manufacture of chewing tobacco. Of course, a 
Senator from Utah who does not chew tobacco but who would 
rather nibble a sugar loaf, can not appreciate what that means, 
and does not care if a little cud of chewing tobacco costs more 
because of the tarif. 

We got down to cigars, Sumatra-wrapper cigars, and there 
was a real fight. Of course, for a long time we thought about 
giving to the American cigar users a cheap cigar, and there was 
a big fight in the committee on the increased rate on Sumatra 
tobacco. I shall not rehearse the testimony before the com- 
mittee, but there was a fight being waged between the tobacco 
raisers of Massachusetts and Connecticut and those who make 
the 5-cent cigar in this country. Senators received telegrams, 
they received letters from their constituents appealing to them 
not to vote for this increased tariff duty on Sumatra tobacco, 
They had the facts before them. Their correspondents, the 
cigar manufacturers, told them that if they increased the tariff 
duty on Sumatra tobacco the people would be precluded from 
getting a 5-cent cigar any more; that it would keep the Ameri- 
can people from having a 5-cent cigar. Many Senators wrote 
back to them and said, “Oh, I am going to fight that rate; I 
am not going to stand for it. This is a monstrous proposition.” 
Then this particular individual told his association members 
that you were going to stand for them against it. You have a 
chance in voting on this conference report, because Mr. TREAD- 
way stood firm on this proposition. He won out to increase the 
duty on Sumatra tobacco and destroyed the hopes for a 5-cent 
cigar. You can answer those gentlemen to whom you write, 
and tell them you would not stand for such a proposition, when 
you vote for this conference report carrying this high rate on 
Sumatra tobacco. 

Cherries: There is a fine story. When my friend, Repre- 
sentative HAwIxr, was making his fight for this increased rate 
on cherries, which did not go quite high enough for him, I asked 
him if cherries were produced in Oregon, and he at first dis- 
claimed any idea that cherries were ever produced there. The 
finest cherry State in the whole country is Oregon. He won 
out for the higher rate on cherries. This Oregon product will 
be taken care of. 

Pineapples: That also is a fine story. We produce in this 
country 9,000 crates of pineapples. They are grown down in 
Florida. Nine thousand crates! We import one and a half 
million crates of pineapples. But, ah, my friend from Utah 
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and his Republican colleagues were not going to disturb pine- 
apples. Pineapples were a Florida product, They needed pro- 
tection. No matter whether the American people wanted to 
consume or did consume more than a million and a half crates 
of pineapples, it mattered little if there were produced in the 
United States only 9,000 crates. They were all produced in 
Florida and this Florida product had to be taken care of. > 

I am not thinking what you are thinking! But why so 8 
licitous about this Florida product? Why, for the first time in 
tariff legislation, has the distinguished leader from Utah, in 
charge of this bill, wanted to give Florida this rate of duty on 
pineapples? Does he think it is going to take a year or 15 
years to produce enough pineapples in the United States or in 
Florida to take care of the consumption in the United States? 
No. He, just out of the fullness of his heart, gave them the 
duty on pineapples. 

Then we reach another item, avocado pears; “ alligator pears ” 
is what I call them. They have been on the free list. There 
was some question as to whether or not, under our agreement 
and treaty with Cuba, we could change that rate. That was 
discussed. But no, treaty or no treaty, Florida had to be taken 
care of. The Florida product had become as close to the heart 

‘of my friend from Utah as sugar was. So, on alligator pears, 
they put a duty of 12 cents a pound. Now, the people of this 
country who want to eat some alligator pears or some pine- 
apples will have to pay more on account of the duty, even though 
our production of alligator pears in the United States is small 
and of pineapples is infinitesimal. 

Will some one now rise and defend that item in this bill? 
Can some one offer any justification in the world for placing 
these high duties upon these articles? No, They were Florida 
products, and Florida must be taken care of. 

Cheese! The Italian population of this country eat a kind 
of Italian goat-milk cheese. They do not eat any other kind. 
No other kind suits them at all. They have that much love for 
the old country and the old habits and the old taste. They in- 
herit the habit, I presume, of using cheese made from goat milk. 
Yet the conferees put a very high rate on this cheese and so 
the Italians in New York and elsewhere through the country 
who have the taste for Italian goat-milk cheese must pay a 
higher price for it by virtue of that higher rate. It is not a 
competitive article with our domestic cheese. “ 

Brazil nuts and pistachio nuts we do not raise in this country, 
but they may come in competition with some nuts raised out in 
Oregon and Washington. The importations of Brazil nuts are 
tremendous. We have adopted another theory in this country 
with reference to nuts. I can remember the time, Mr. President, 
and you can, too, in the writing of a tariff bill, when if there 
was a 10 per cent importation of a particular article it was not 
deemed sufficient to affect any industry in this conntry. But 
now all anyone has to do is to have a dream that some day a 
particular article or product is going to find its way into the 
United States and that seems to justify the Republican leader- 
ship of to-day in putting on a high tariff duty. 

Brazil nuts are given a higher duty. Pistachio nuts are 
given a higher duty. None are produced here. Some people 
like them. They prefer them to the pecan or walnut or almond 
or some other nut which is produced here, and yet those nuts 
are to be kept out of the country in order to force the people to 
eat walnuts or almonds or pecans which grow in the States of 
Oregon and Washington. 

Oh, we put a duty on bentgrass seed! That is going to be 
hard on the country clubs with golf courses. But there hap- 
pened to be a little lady who sat here quite a while who was 
very much interested in getting a high duty on bentgrass seed. 
She came from Rhode Island. Senators listened to her and 
then in the conference they put a duty of 40 cents a pound on 
bentgrass seed. They wanted an excuse to say they helped 
agriculture, and that is the means through which the conference 
operated. They helped three or four farmers up in Rhode 
Island who grow bentgrass seed by giving them a duty of 40 
cents a pound. They are on a par with the farmers who raise 
mushrooms in Philadelphia. Mushrooms carry the highest rate 
of duty of any agricultural product in the whole bill. That is 
the way the Republicans have helped agriculture, by placing 
high duties on mushrooms and bentgrass seed. Are these the 
instances President Hoover had in mind when he called Con- 
gress to revise the tariff so that agriculture might be helped? 

Cotton tapestries made mainly in Philadelphia were taken 
care of. The Senate conferees receded and increased the rate 
from 45 per cent to 55 per cent. 

Manila rope. There was a case of a good fight made by my 
friend BACHARACH, of New Jersey. -Rope is used by the farm- 
ers of the country, not as much now as perhaps in the olden 
days, because now they use the tractor made in Detroit, and 
perhaps the Michigan people are not as much interested in 
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the farmer who had to use the old mule and employ rope as 
formerly. On the matter of rope my friend BACHARACH made 
a great fight and under the “combine” in yogue with the House 
conferees of each for all and all for each, they were able to 
place a higher duty on the farmers of the country who have to 
buy rope. 

We now come to wool. Now, that my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Ssoor] has returned to the Chamber, let 
us take up wool. I stated previously that the Senate rates 
were higher than the House rates in the wool schedule; that 
in 24 instances the House conferees had receded and in no 
instance had the Senate conferees receded. In four cases there 
was a compromise which carried a higher duty. The wool men 
had a great champion. They made the most of it and won out 
on wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that the price of 
wool now is not 50 per cent of what it was two years ago? 

Mr. HARRISON. I suppose that is true; but there is noth- 
ing that is worth anything now under the Hoover administra- 
tion. Wool is bad, sugar is bad, everything is bad. Thousands 
of people are lined up trying to get jobs. Of course, industries 
are closed, banks are failing, and business generally is in a ter- 
rible fix. The Senator must not blame me for that condition. 
I tried to keep the country from employing a man like that and 
continuing his party in power. I was afraid this condition 
might come about; but please do not blame me for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The speech of the Senator to-day is going to do 
a whole lot of goed to restore confidence to the industries of the 
United States! I am aware the Senator thinks that is what he 
is doing. 

The rate on scoured wool was increased from 31 to 34 cents a 
pound. To-day wools in the grease are not selling for one-half 
what they did two years ago. Of course, it is virtually the same 
with reference to scoured wools. Within the last 10 days, since 
this rate was approved by the conferees, application has been 
made to the Tariff Commission for an increase in the rate of 
duty above the present rate of 31 cents a pound. That is the 
situation with respect to wool produced in this country. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a great defense the Senator has 
made of the wool rate. If I should attempt to recount the de- 
plorable condition of practically all other industries in the 
country to-day I would take up the balance of this session of 
Congress. 

On wool rags the Senator and his colleagues did the same 
thing. The Senator knows what was done with reference to 
wool rags. The Senate conferees won out in their fight for a 
higher duty on wool rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator knows just as well as I do that 
the existing law upon wool rags has been abused most out- 
rageously. In fact, I know that the Senator will admit that the 
rags which were imported here, which are covered by this item, 
are just as good as scoured wool. 

Mr. HARRISON. I remember the speech the Senator made 
on that subject. I remember the argument he made; but some 
of the distinguished Republican leaders who have preceded him 
as chairman of his committee would turn over in their graves 
at this rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that to be the fact? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not know it. I can not conceive 
of the propriety of the idea of putting a higher rate on wool 
rags. Even the Senator’s colleague from the House, Mr. 
TREADWAY, was opposed to.it; but the Senator from Utah ad- 
ministered some kind of an anesthetic to him and brought him 
around to his way of thinking. 

Mr. SMOOT. Anyone who wants free wool would want free 
rags. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want free wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking generally. The rags the Sena- 
tor speaks of are not what wool rags used to be. They are 
clippings and cuttings from the very finest of woolen goods used 
in garment making. All they have to do is run them through 
a garnet machine and the product becomes better than scoured 
wool, because it is a step farther advanced in manufacture. 
The rates were 31 cents a pound on wool and about 12 cents a 
pound on wool rags. Every pound of wool rags imported into 
the country displaces a pound of scoured wool, 

Mr. HARRISON, I recall the Senator’s argument. I know 
he said these rags are a substitute for scoured wool. He said 
if we put a higher duty on wool, a higher duty ought also to 
be put on these rags. The Senator won out. If the Senator 
wins out in his contest, and if the President shouid sign the 
bill, we are going to see how his. prediction comes out. I was 
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merely showing how the Senator is burdening the consumer 
by an increased duty on wool rags. 

We come now to wool felt hats. There is an industry of that 
kind up in Massachusetts. My friend Treapway, of the House 
eonferees, made a gallant fight and he won it, even though there 
are only two or three manufacturers up there. One of those 
producers is running at full capacity day and night and ad- 
mittedly prosperous. But the profits of this producer must be 
enlarged, so our friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
made the fight and the Senator from Utah gave up, so the in- 
creased duty on wool felt hats will prevail if the conference 
report is approved. The duty in some instances runs as high 
as 184 per cent ad valorem. 

On the silk schedule the Senate conferees were quick to 
recede and take the higher rates of the House on spun silk and 
other silk, and all articles of wearing apparel into which silk 
enters, They heard the voice of Cheney, one of the large con- 
tributors to their party, who heads the association of silk 
manufacturers. He was speaking, and those who heard him 
carried out his wishes and gave the increased duties he desired. 

We come now to the rayon schedule. The Senate, by vote 
after vote, expressed itself against excessively high rates on 
rayon and finally determined on 40 cents as the maximum rate. 
Yet, when we went into the conference, the Senate conferees 
representing the majority receded, and now the minimum rate 
is 45 cents on rayon. Every article made from rayon will cost 
the American consumer more. The rates on cotton manufac- 
tured goods have been jacked up, as well as the rates on woolen 
manufactured goods and on rayon manufactured goods and on 
silk goods, What can the American people expect but increased 
cost of living? 

Now we reach the sundries schedule. The first item is imita- 
tion pearl beads. There is where the Republicans increased the 
rate. The bill really ought to be dedicated as a bill to destroy 
the chain stores of the country. That is the object at which 
it is leveled. It is intended to prevent the poorer people of the 
country—the working boys and girls—from buying inexpensive 
things in the chain stores. The Republicans are afraid it might 
destroy an American industry if something from abread should 
trickle into the United States that sold for 10 or 15 cents. No 
more can the poor little lassie who has dreamed of the day when 
she might go to town and attend the circus or a motion-picture 
show, buy some little pearl beads and string them around her 
neck, because she will not be able to buy them after the bill 
becomes a law. 

That is the kind of treatment that my friend from Utah hands 
out to the American consumers, whether they are little girls 
wanting to buy imitation beads or some little school children 
wanting some colors to paint with, or wanting a doll or some 
tinsel wire to decorate at Christmas time, or doll dishes, or 
what not. They can not buy them any more at the same price 
they could formerly. They must be stopped from coming into 
this country altogether. They are destroying American in- 
dustry ! - 

Hat braids! If made from ramie the duty on them is in- 
creased. When the bill was before the Senate we had a long 
discussion on the question of the duty on hat braids, It took 
us about a week to find out what it was all about, but finally 
when a decision was reached by the conferees the action taken 
was to impose a higher rate of duty, a very high rate of duty, 
not so high, I may say, as the Representative from Massachu- 
setts desired, but he finally had to accept the more moderate 
increase which was proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I was many times sympa- 
thetic with the attitude of my friend from Utah in the confer- 
ence. I believe he was forced to yield much because of the lack 
of cooperation upon the part of his two Republican colleagues 
on the conference committee and the insistence and strategic 
position which the majority members of the House conference 
committee occupied, for they had bound themselves together, 
and, as “three musketeers,” they went down the road to get 
what they wanted, and they got it. All the Senator from Utah 
time after time could do was to sit there, mumble to himself. 
and say, “It ain't right, but I guess we will have to give it to 
them.” I am wondering if the Senator from Utah is going to 
expostulate in the coming campaign, and say the same thing of 
item after item embraced in this bill—“ It is not right, but we 
had to give it to them?” 

I am also wondering if that expression of the Senator from 
Utah, heard by the chairman of his party committee, Mr. 
Huston, and the new head of the publicity bureau, Jim West, 
caused them to give to the press on yesterday the statements 
of four distinguished leaders of the Republican Party, all 
thrown together in an effort to make one good statement, and 
then it was a mighty poor one. I refer to the statement to the 
effect that Mr. Hoover, through the flexible provisions of the 
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tariff bill, would cure the “inequities” in the bill. No doubt 
the information that there were “inequities” in the bill was 
obtained by them because of the numerous expressions that 
must have been heard through the doors and transoms of the 
conference committee room emanating from the strong voice at 
times—a voice which was weak at other times—of my friend 
from Utah—* It is not right but we have to recede and give it 
to them.” 

We next came to the tariff on lace. Shall I ever forget the 
fight made by the manufacturers of lace? The lace lobby was 
one which was persistent, strong, and well organized. It did 
not give up when the Senate had voted in favor of the Senate 
amendment, which was proposed and adopted one night when 
there were only a few Senators present, and which was offered 
by the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT]. It 
gave to them all they desired. The lace lobby remained here; 
they evidently knew that that rate was not right, and so they 
watched it. They stood around the doors; they were in con- 
stant attendance at the Capitol, in order to make sure that it 
should be adopted, if possible; but it could not be. It was too 
excessive. When my friend, the Senator from Utah, analyzed 
it, it would not stand the test; he would not defend it; and 
although the duty on lace was maintained at a high rate, the 
lace lobbyists did not get all they desired; they no doubt are 
well satisfied at the action of the conference. After we had 
adopted one amendment in conference, the next day someone 
would come in and desire the subject again opened up, stating 
that new evidence was available; that new arguments should 
be heard; that reconsideration must be had; that the Senators 
from Rhode Island must be kept in line; that the vote was 
going to be close on the conference report; that the majority 
could not afford to make those Senators mad; that they must 
not be driven away; and, if possible, they should be given the 
change suggested in order to please them and the lace industry 
in Rhode Island. It was a case where persistence and influence 
were rewarded. ; 

The next subject considered was cheap straw bats. The duty 
covering those hats was championed by a Baltimore lobby. 
They got a high rate; and this spring when one goes out to buy 
his chip straw hat or cheap straw hat—of course, Senators will 
not buy any cheap straw hats; they will buy fine straw hats; 
but the boys back home in our States, who have to buy cheap 
straw hats in order to keep cool in the summer time—will find 
the price greatly increased by virtue of the excessively high 
rate that has been placed on straw hats in the conference re- 
port. The rate on straw hats has been increased in some 
instances by 150 per cent. 

We next considered the item of lace dolls and celluloid dolls. 
There are some of those coming in, and it was decided that 
such importation must be stopped. An embargo was desired on 
celluloid dolls, so the duty was increased from 70 per cent to 90 
per cent, and on the small cheap celluloid dolls a rate of 1 cent 
apiece and 60 per cent ad valorem was imposed, Do Senators 
favoring such a rate want to destroy all the joy and happiness 
of Christmas for the little children of the country whose parents 
buy little dolls for them? This legislation, as now framed by 
the conferees, will not permit anybody to be free of the heavy 
burden of tariff taxation. 

Under the conference report the man who wants to make 
himself some clothing out of goatskins or dogskins—there are 
not many who now use such garments, but there are some— 
will have to pay an increased price, for a duty is even put on 
those commodities. Evidently those responsible for this bill do 
not even want a man to be able to buy dogskins or goatskins 
from which to make hunting clothes. That is another item 
which shows the limit to which the Republican majority have 
gone in fixing the rates provided in the bill. The conference 
report makes dutiable at 80 per cent jewelry of gold and plati- 
num and makes dutiable at 10 per cent unset pearls and 
diamonds; but cheap jewelry, made of nonprecious metals and 
set with nonprecious stones, is made dutiable at rates running 
as high as 120 per cent. Those whose means oblige them to be 
contented with cheap jewelry have bad the duty on the articles 
which they may buy increased 120 per cent, while those who are 
wealthy, who can buy the high-priced jewelry, will only have 
to pay 80 per cent on the articles of jewelry purchased by them. 
That is the way the people of the country have been treated. 

In the case of imitation pearls the rates run as high as 260 
per cent. 

On cheap embroidered handkerchiefs the rate has been in- 
creased in some instances to as high as 240 per cent. 

In the case of artificial flies, fishing rods, and reels the House 
conferees insisted upon the higher rates adopted by the House, 
and they won in that great fight. Fishing rods and reels are 
made in New England. 
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Mr. President, coming now to hides, leather, shoes, and har- 
ness, those who buy such articles must pay an additional cost 
by virtue of the rates which are to be imposed under the con- 
ference report. A high duty has been levied upon leather. It 
is true a small duty has been levied on hides, because, perhaps, 
such a duty might help the farmers a little; but on shoes a 
still higher rate of duty has been levied, and the rate imposed 
on hides of 10 per cent was not taken as the basis in figuring 
the compensatory rate on leather and the compensatory rate 
on shoes and boots. Oh, no; because of the letters written by 
the shoe manufacturers there was given to the shoe manufac- 
turers a much higher duty than was required as a compensatory 
rate in comparison with the rate put upon hides and in com- 
parison with the rate put upon leather. However, be that as it 
may, millions of dollars of additional burden have been imposed 
upon every home in this country, for every shoe will cost more; 
and it was done in order to help out one industry in Massa- 
chusetts. The great shoe manufacturers of this country as a 
whole are doing well; they are prosperous; they are shipping 
shoes abroad and selling them; but one concern needed some 
help, and in order to give that help to one concern this addi- 
tional burden must be imposed upon the wearers and pur- 
chasers of shoes throughout the country. 

One of the “inequities” of the flexible provision which has 
been adopted by the conferees now becomes apparent. If 
the conferees had adopted the Senate amendment with respect 
to the flexible provision or that which was first considered in 
conference, authorizing the Tariff Commission to investigate 
the efficiently operated domestic plants in their effort to ascer- 
tain the difference in the cost of production here and abroad, 
some relief might at some time have been afforded ; but under the 
provision as it is now written the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction in many instances, perhaps, will be ascertained by tak- 
ing a plant which is located in an uneconomic position and 
which is inefficiently operated, and because of the showing thus 
made the rates will be jacked up. That is what the effect will 
be in the case of the shoe item. The efficiently managed con- 
cerns in this country did not ask for any protection; they did 
not want any protection; and yet they will make the increased 
rates an excuse for increasing the price of shoes to the Amer- 
ican purchaser. 

Coming now to gloves, Mr. President, there is a distinguished 
and very influential member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mitte of the House Doctor CrowrHer—who wanted a high rate 
on gloves, and the House adopted a high rate. The Senate re- 
duced it; but under the insistence of the House conferees, 
carrying out the wishes of Doctor CROWTHER, the Senate con- 
ferees receded, and the high rates of the House on gloves were 
adopted. 

The rate of duty on candles has also been increased. As I 
have shown, an increased rate has been imposed on statues and 
statuettes used in the churches and on carillon bells purchased 
by the churches. Candles are also used by the churches; mil- 
lions of them are so used; and no matter how high the rate on 
candles may be fixed they are going to be used by the churches 
or some of the churches of the country. No argument, how- 
eyer, was needed to induce the Senate conferees to recede and 
accept the higher rate on candles, as imposed in the confer- 
ence report. 

I must say that my friend, the Senator from Utah, did not 
want the tariff rate on candles to be increased; this was one 
instance where he fought the House conferees. I shall never 
forget the burning words the Senator uttered when the in- 
creased rate on candles was put over. He said, “If you fel- 
lows do it, you will have all the church people down on you.” 
Well, he is right. They will be down on them. They ought to 
be down on them. Of course, the crime of the Senator from 
Utah is but half as great as that of those who put it over, but 
they will be down on him also; and I say “Amen” to the utter- 
ance of the Senator in the conference, “If we put this rate over, 
all the church people will be down on us.” 

Strings for musical instruments, composed wholly or in part 
of catgut; oriental gut: The House has placed a duty of 60 per 
cent on this material. The Senate reduced it to 40 per cent; 
and for the first time these gentlemen really showed some nerve, 
and they kept the duty on catgut down to 40 per cent. If they 
had shown the same degree of, well, I will say, nerve, in some 
other instances that they showed when they got down to this 
gut item, they would have had a better bill than is now incor- 
porated in this conference report. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Parrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? - 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the Senator’s point is that 
the conferees did not show that they had guts at the right 
time. [Laughter.] x 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true.“ 

Now we get down to the item of phonographie needles. That 
was a rich performance! The present rate is 45 per cent ad 
valorem. The House had put it at 8 cents per thousand, in 
addition to the 45 per cent. The Senate had stricken out the 
8 cents per thousand and left the duty at the present rate, 45 
per cent ad valorem. Mr. Treapway insisted that the Senate 
recede. The importations are small, and the production is 
large, and this happened: 

Mr. Treapway said. This bill can not pass unless the House 
provision is adopted.” Then he read a letter from a Massachu- 
setts manufacturer, and he said to the conference, “There is a 
certain lady Member of the House from Massachusetts who 
represents this manufacturer, and she made a great fight for 
this rate, and she wants it”; and my good friend the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] spoke up and said—well, I will not 
express it just as strongly as he expressed it, but he said, 
“There is not any use for it, but I guess we had better give it 
to the lady.” 

That is the way you wrote the bill; and you gave the in- 
creased duty on phonographie needles because they were made 
up there in Mrs. Rocers’s district. They did not even have 
herve enough to go up against a woman who was insisting on 
this particular proposition. They were afraid to face her if 
they surrendered on this item; and so everyone who buys phono- 
graphic needles in the future must pay an increased price by 
virtue of the fact that my friend the Senator from Utah did 
not have enough guts to go up against a woman. [Laughter.] 

Sponges: Ah, there is another item! Whenever you touched 
one of these Florida items they got real consideration. Sponges, 
found on the shores of Florida; the evidence was that there are 
about 900 Greeks engaged in the business of collecting the 
sponges on the shores of Florida, and so they accepted the high 
rate on these sponges. 

Then we got down to umbrellas and parasols. They taxed 
the shoes; they taxed the clothing; they taxed the socks; they 
taxed the underwear; they taxed the hats; they taxed the 
searfs and the shirts and everything—the handkerchiefs, yes; 
the buttons, yes; clothespins, yes—and now they are getting 
down to umbrellas and parasols. We must not leave those off; 
a long fight ensued, but finally—I congratulate them—parasols 
and umbrellas won out. Why? Because the importations were 
just three-fourths of 1 per cent of the consumption in this 
country! 

We thought we would give a little help to the farmers who 
ship their milk from the roadside into the city or town, and 
so we put milk cans, as you recall, upon the free list in the 
Senate fight; but oh, no! They forgot about the farmer in this 
conference, and they restored the duty upon milk cans as the 
House conferees wanted it. 

Christmas trees: Do you think they escaped? No. They 
produce them up in New England, Maine, and Vermont and 
New Hampshire. They have been consistent in following the 
lead of the distinguished Senator from Utah; and so they put 
a tax on Christmas trees at the instance and insistence of my 
friend Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. President, these are not all of the abuses contained in 
this report. They are but a small part of the increased burdens 
that the American people must bear. I have not the time now 
to go into the increased costs because of the additional duties 
imposed on sugar and cement and lumber and a hundred more 
items. For the present, I must close. 

But, Senators, how are you going to answer these propositions 
to the American people? How are you going to defend the 
monstrous and unjustified increases imposed on the many items 
carried in this conference report—a complete surrender by the 
Senate conferees in the framing of this bill? Do you say that 
you can yote for it upon the same assumption and theory that 
you voted for the McCumber tariff law? No; because this is a 
thousand times worse than the Fordney-McCumber tariff law. 

These are some of the items upon which increases have been 
carried; and of course they took many actions on the admin- 
istrative features. Let me say to the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] and the other progressive Republicans who stood by the 
side of a united Democracy in according to the people some 
fair treatment in this bill that the great fight you made here 
has been thwarted. Your work has been destroyed. You can 
go back home and say to your people that you made the best 
fight you could, but the Senate conferees—representing the 
views, perhaps, of President Hoover, and certainly the views 
of the Republican organization here—haye destroyed your work 
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and imposed these additional burdens upon the American con- 
sumer. 

Ah, you can say that you will pass this bill at such an early 
date, before the November elections, that the people back home 
will forget about it. They will not forget about it. It will be 
an issue on every stump in every hamlet throughout the United 
States in the coming election, and you will have to defend it, 
those of you who vote for it. You may tell the people that you 
did not know that that item and this item were in the bill, 
but they are going to be informed of it. It has been wonderful, 
the way the press of this country has tried to educate the 
people and point out the many inequities and injustices carried 
in this conference report; and if you vote for it, you vote for it 
with your eyes wide open, and you must suffer the consequences 
of your own action. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. GLENN. Of course, the Senator from Mississippi knows 
that it will not be a novel situation for Republicans to defend 
successfully a Republican tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON, Hardened as you are, you never have been 
called upon to defend such a bill as this. 

Mr, GLENN. That is what the Democrats always say when 
a tariff bill is under consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. All right. Of course, the Senator is not 
going to listen to reason. The Senator is going to be wayward. 
He thinks he has four years to serve, and the people will forget 
about it; but the people of Illinois will not forget it. They are 
an intelligent and interested people. 

Mr. GLENN. No; I know that I have only about two years 
to serve. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is so much better for the American 
people. I congratulate the American people on your having 
that short term. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GLENN. I do want to make another observation about 
the disruption of the coalition. Was not the real disintegration 
of the coalition begun when the dye items were up, in which the 
Senator from Mississippi was active? 

Mr. HARRISON. What dye items? 

Mr. GLENN. The chemical items. 

Mr. HARRISON. What chemical items? We have a lot of 
them. 

Mr. GLENN. Various chemical items. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Senator what items he means. 
I want to see what he knows about this bill right now. There 
are hundreds of items in the chemical schedule. What items 
does the Senator refer to? x 

Mr. GLENN. Isay, did not the disintegration of the coalition 
begin with the interest taken by the Senator from Mississippi 
in a number of the dye items in which Mr. Raskob was greatly 
interested ? 

Mr. HARRISON. I never knew before that Mr. Raskob was 
interested in dye items. I ask the Senator, What dye items? 

Mr. GLENN. -I ask the Senator from Mississippi that ques- 
tion, and I wish he would answer it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know. The chemical schedule was 
the first one considered in this bill. We evidenced in the con- 
sideration of it a pretty united front over here. We had revised 
many of these schedules. We were getting along pretty well 
until Mr. GRUNDY came into the Senate and whispered softly 
into the Senator’s ear some things, and then you got all wrong, 
and you undid a lot of work that we had done. 

Mr. GLENN. No; I think the real trouble began when some- 
body whispered into the ear of the Senator from Mississippi 
something about synthetic camphor. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator voted with me on synthetic 
camphor. 

Mr. GLENN. I agree with the Senator whenever he is right, 
of course, 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, of course. I am glad the Senator 
came and voted with me, and I must have been correct on the 
synthetic-camphor item; and I say to the Senator that that item 
was incorporated in this bill and retained in the report. The 
Senator will recall, too, that my amendment was adopted, and it 
is likewise retained in the conference report, that if within five 
years we do not produce in the United States 50 per cent of the 
consumptive demands of the United States for synthetic cam- 
phor, the rate shall be more than 500 per cent less than the rate 
carried in the present law. 

Mr. GLENN. One reason why I think the Senator was cor- 
rect is that that began the disintegration of the coalition. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is mistaken about that. The 
coalition was beginning to work just then. That was the first 
schedule in the bill, the chemical schedule. We put over innu- 
merable reductions, of which the Senator is familiar; and the 
coalition was not disrupted until Mr. Grunpy, the arch lobbyist 
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of this generation, came to the Senator's side of the Chamber 
and formed his coalition there and exercised his influence, and 
then disrupted our plans. 

Mr. GLENN. Of course, the Senator from Mississippi, who 
has been speaking very frequently about the “Grundy tariff 
bill,” will have his whole argument destroyed and become almost 
an object of ridicule if the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Grunpy] should happen to vote against the 
“ Grundy tariff bill.” 

Mr. HARRISON. That would be one good act that he would 
perform, if he should vote against it. There is no Senator in 
a better position to know of the unpopularity of the bill better 
than Mr. Grunpy. He had a test of it in the strongly protected 
State of Pennsylvania. I hope the Senator will follow him in 
that move should he make it; but I suppose he would not, in 
view of what he has said. May I say that where the people 
have spoken on this proposition, generally speaking, where the 
issue was clear-cut, they have spoken in unequivocal terms in re- 
pudiation of this tariff bill. Mr. GRUNDY was just one of several 
instances. 

Mr, GLENN. If the Senator will yield further, of course I 
know how familiar he is with the headlines. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Perhaps if the Senator will get into 
a colloquy with me he will get into the headlines once himself. 

Mr. GLENN. Has the Senator already forgotten the issue 
in Iowa yesterday, when this was the issue, and what the 
result was ? : 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just getting to that. I want to tell 
the Senator what the issue was. The issue in Iowa yesterday, 
as I understand—and I get it pretty authoritatively—was that 
one of the candidates, Governor Hamill, criticized very much 
this tariff bill, and severely criticized Mr. DICKINSON for 
having voted for it in the House; and Mr. DICKINSON was con- 
stant and vociferous in making excuses as to why he voted 
for the bill in the House, that they had him gagged and fixed 
it in such a way that he could not keep from voting for it. 
So he was making excuses all the time; and if Mr. Dickinson 
is nominated he is more fortunate than the Senator from Illi- 
nois will be two years from now, when he tries to make his 
excuses. 

Mr. GLENN. I am sure the Senator from Mississippi has 
not read the papers with his usual care, because all the news- 
papers that I have seen—and I have just come from the Middle 
West—are to the effect that Representative Dickinson very 
loyally and vociferously advocated and defended this tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the first time I have ever heard 
that Mr. Dickinson was defending this tariff bill. He was 
excusing himself for having voted for the tariff bill because of 
the rules of the House of Representatives, gagged as he was, 

Mr. GLENN. I say that I do not read the papers to the same 
effect, and I am quite sure the Senator from Mississippi is 
entirely wrong. I trust that he will not continue to worry 
unduly about my return to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not worrying. I think the Senator 
from Illinois is about as good a Republican, if we have to haye 
one, as anybody else. 

Mr. GLENN. I am sure that if the Senator will publicl 
worry in Illinois about my return it will be assured. * 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be very glad to go out there and 
help the Senator “ out” when the time comes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to suggest to the 
Senator from Mississippi and also to the Senator from Illinois 
that Mr. DICKINSON, the successful nominee in Iowa, was one 
of the ardent supporters and defenders of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. He was a supporter and defender of the debenture 
proposition, and I understand that while he was probably 
absent in his campaign when the matter came up in the House 
he was paired in favor of the debenture when the vote was 
taken there. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I see by the result that the 
Republicans of Iowa forgave him all his errors of judgment, 
and in view of his thorough and whole-hearted indorsement of 
the President they nominated him. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Republicans of Iowa probably forgave 
him under all those circumstances for finally voting for the bill, 
because he had no opportunity to get anything better. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing from the President of the United States 
were communicated to the Senate by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries, who also announced that the President had approved 
and signed the following acts: 

On June 2, 1930: 

S. 218. An act to place Norman A. Ross on the retired list of 
the Navy; 

S. 286. An act for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester; 

S. 888. An act for the relief of Francis J. McDonald; 


1930 


S. 1309. An act granting six months’ pay to Mary A. Bour- 
geois ; 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co.; 

8. 2245. An act for the relief of A. H. Cousins; 

S. 2524. An act for the relief of J. A. Lemire; and 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina 
for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT BETTENDORF, IOWA 

Mr. DALE. I ask leave to call up the bill (H. R. 11282) to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Tenth 
Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill. 

The bill was read, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. PHIPPS submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12236) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 8, 
16, and 26. 2 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 21, 
22. 23, and 25; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $421,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $4,720,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “ $74,000; in 
all, $680,806; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $16,821,125"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “(not to 
exceed $20,000), in the Navy Department and in the field,” and 
on page 48 of the bill, in line 19, after the word “ and,” insert 
“ store-”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 8, 5, 6, and 17. 
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FREDERICK HALE, 

L. C. PHIPPS, 

Carter GLASS, 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 

Burton L. FRENCH, 

Guy U. HARDY, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. A. AYBES, 

W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 167) to 
clarify and amend an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine Indians 
may have against the United States, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 2, 1927. 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12302) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children 
of soldiers and sailors of said war. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to 
each of the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; and 

S. 3531. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12018) to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to 
certain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in 
certain cases. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Partrerson in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Glass McKellar Smoot 
Ashurst Glenn McMaster Steck 
Barkley off McNar Steiwer 
Bingham Goldsborough Mete Stephens 
Blaine Gould Moses Sullivan 
Blease Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hastings Overman Trammell 
Connally Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Pine Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Waish, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Fess Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Frazier Kendrick Shipstead 

George La Follette Shortridge 

Gillett McCulloch Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I propose the following unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and ask that the clerk read it from 
the desk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 4 o'clock p. m. on 
to-morrow the Senate proceed to yote upon the question of agreeing to 
the pending conference report on the tariff bill. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator from North Carolina consider 
a later date? 

Mr. SIMMONS. On to-morrow I will consider a later date, 
but I shall have to confer with some other Senators. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator is not prepared to consider a 
later date at this time? i 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; not at this moment, but I shall be able 
to tell the Senator to-morrow. 

Mr. McoNARY. Is the Senator or are others prepared to 
discuss the pending proposition? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I suppose some speeches will be made this 
evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the request 
for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it has occurred to me that if 
we could discuss both the reports as one, perhaps it would save 
time. I find that a number of Senators say they are not going 
to speak on the last conference report, which is now before the 
Senate, but that they are going to wait until we reach the first 
report, which has not yet been agreed upon. This means that 


we may have two discussions, one upon the pending report, and 
the other upon the first report. 
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If we could reach any understanding by which, as soon as we 
have voted upon the first report, we will at once vote upon the 
second report without further discussion, or if we could haye 
unanimous consent that we vote upon both at the same time, I 
think it would be well. I am just suggesting this for the con- 
sideration of the chairman of the Finance Committee as some- 
thing that would probably tend very greatly to curtail discus- 
sion upon the two reports as separate propositions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it is the fact or not, 
but I understand that the Senater from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] intends to make a point of order on two or three 
items in the first report. Does the Senator know whether that 
is to be done or not? 

Mr. SIMMONS. My impression is that that will not be done, 
and I gain that impression from a conversation I had with the 
Senator from Kentucky. However, I would not state that as 
the fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is understood and agreed to, the sugges- 
tion which the Senator makes I think is rather a wise one, and 
we can go on this afternoon and find out definitely by to- 
morrow just what we can do, and then we will finally decide. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator restate his suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. The suggestion is that we discuss both reports 
now, but that can only be done in case there is to be no point 
of order made against the first report. The Senator from North 
Carolina suggests that it would hasten the matter to have a 
discussion of both reports at the same time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My further suggestion was that by combin- 
ing them in that way and discussing both reports at the same 
time we might get a unanimous-consent agreement to yote upon 
them as one proposition; or, if we could not do that, we might 
vote upon the first report with the understanding that we would 
immediately take the vote on the second. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inguire 
if there will be a vote to-day? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; there will not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt if there will be a vote to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will there be a vote to- 
morrow? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can say positively there will be no vote 
to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to be absent from 
the city to-morrow, and I do not want the vote taken in my 
absence. 

Mr. SMOOT. From what the Senator from North Carolina 
stated I thought perhaps it would be possible to get a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote at some hour to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If we can do that, I shall 
postpone my engagement and remain, but I would like to know 
about it to-day, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated to the Senator from Utah that we 
could not agree to any unanimous-consent proposal to vote to- 
morrow. To-morrow I might be in a position where I could 
advise him whether we could agree to vote on Thursday; and 
if not on Thursday, then on some other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will try to find out and let the Senator 
know. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah why the insistence at this early time to get a unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote on the conference report? As the 
Senator knows, the work of 14 months is involved. The first 
opportunity we had to speak on the pending conference report 
was yesterday after 3 o’clock. Does not the Senator think it is 
a little premature to try to get unanimous consent now to vote? 
There are a good many Senators who want to discuss the con- 
ference report. I want to make one more speech on a proposi- 
tion touching a phase which I have not yet discussed, and then 
I think I am through; but the Senator ought to give an oppor- 
tunity to everyone who may desire to speak. There is no use 
trying to gag us at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has no such thought 
and no such idea and would oppose such a proceeding just as 
strongly as the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I will say to my friend from 
Mississippi that the suggestion that debate be limited, if not 
altogether stopped, was made by the Senator from Washington 
IMr. D] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, I wish to say now that there are 
not enough Senators on the floor who want to talk on the report 
to occupy two days’ time. We shall have to adjourn in half an 
hour or else consider something else. Many Senators do not 
want to discuss the conference report. Perhaps one or two do, 


but that is all who want to discuss it. Two or three Senators 
want to talk and they seem to think everybody else wants to 
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talk. The fact is that Senators generally want to vote and get 
rid of the matter. 
Mr. HARRISON. 
Senator from Washington, that no Senator wants merely to 
talk, but there are some of us who do want to discuss the re- 
port. I as one member of the conference feel that I have a right 
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May I say, answering the statement of the 


to speak on it. I feel it is due to those who want to know what 
was done in the conference that I should tell them what was 
done, That is why I spoke this morning at length. I desire to 
speak on the question of retaliation before the debate is closed. 

There has been not a particle of delay in the consideration of 
the conference report. We voted yesterday at 8 o’clock to over- 
ride the President's veto on the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans’ pension bill and then this morning went right into a dis- 
cussion of the conference report on the tariff bill. Whenever 
there is no Senator who desires to speak on it, there will be a 
vote on the conference report. But do give us an opportunity to 
talk on it and do not try to gag us. Those who do not want to 
listen to the discussion of it may, of course, retire from the Sen- 
ate Chamber and not listen; but others who want to listen will 
remain, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to absolve the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] from every responsibility for making 
the unanimous-consent proposal. I made it myself on my own 
responsibility after canvassing the situation as carefully as I 
could, Relying upon the statement of various Members I came 
to the conclusion that we were about through with the debate. 
Hence, I proposed the unanimous-consent agreement withont 
any responsibility upon the part of the Senator from Utah. 
Without conferring with him, I proposed that we should vote 
to-morrow at 4 o'clock, 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as that is concerned I object to it 
now. 

Mr. MONARY. Objection has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has already been made. 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was referring to me as 
not wanting to talk upon the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I was only answering the Senator's 
statement that no Senator wanted to talk and that there are a 
good many here who do not even want to listen. 

Mr. DILL. I said nothing about anyone not wanting to listen, 

Mr. HARRISON. Since I was appointed as one conferee on 
the part of the Senate, I feel that I at least ought to advise the 
Senate what took place in conference and what is in the con- 
ference report, and to give our viewpoint on it. If the Senator 
from Washington feels that we ought to vote on the report 
now that is all right, but there are some of us who have had the 
laboring oar who feel that the country is entitled to know what 
is in the conference report. 

Mr. DILL, I accept the Senator’s suggestion. My point is 
that the country is tired of talk about the tariff bill. No dis- 
cussion is going to change the situation. I recognize that the 
conferees haye done a lot of work, and I recognize, too, that 
every Senator does not know all the details of the conference 
report. The Senator from Mississippi knows as well as I do 
that there will not be a vote changed by the discussion. 

However, as long as there is discussion to be had I have not 
any objection to its proceeding. All I object to is adjourning 
on a number of days at 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon in order 
that Serators may get ready to.make some kind of a speech 
on th tariff bill. That is the point to which I am objecting. 
If there is regular debate to go forward until 5 o'clock, no one 
can object to that, and I certainly shali not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that if we give 
a moment or two to reflection we can easily analyze the ques- 
tion before the Senate without any more disagreement. 

We have two conference reports before the Senate on the 
same bill, something unusual in its character. Quite a num- 
ber of Senators felt that they wanted to talk on what is known 
as the first conference report, but which is the second one to 
be taken up, and they do not care to discuss the last conference 
report which is now pending. The suggestion has been made 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmrons], and it 
seems to me a very Wise one, that we might very well consider 
the two reports together and have them both before the Senate 
and discuss them at the same time. Then when the discussion 
is ended we should vote on both of them, one vote to follow the 
other without any intervening debate. 

If that had been understood at the beginning there would 
probably have been Senators prepared to speak this afternoon 
who are not now prepared to speak because they expected to 
address their remarks specifically to the other report which is 
on the table, but which is not technically before the Senate. I 
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only been before the Senate less than two days. It was only 
formally open to debate yesterday after 3 o'clock p. m. 

The Senator from Washington said that we have trouble with 
Senators not being ready to speak. That is true always. When 
we start in with the consideration of a bill it takes some time, 
after an examination is made of what is before the Senate, 
before many Senators are ready to proceed to discuss it. Sena- 
tors ought to consider this almost like a new bill. The con- 
ference reports are indeed a new bill. Senators have not had 
an opportunity up to this hour to examine the reports in de- 
tail. We must consider the other work in which most of us are 
busily engaged. 

I am not speaking particularly for myself, but I know there 
are Senators who want to debate the conference reports, who 
have not yet had an opportunity to examine fully all the de- 
tails of those reports. They are very voluminous. They cover 
thousands of items. It is almost like a new tariff bill; in fact, 
it is a new tariff bill, presented here all at once, and it ought 
not to be expected that every Senator should be ready to discuss 
it to-day when we have not had any opportunity to look into 
its details. We have had other work to do. One Senator is at 
this hour meeting an appointment with his physician. He 
wanted to speak to-day, but did not feel physically able to do 
it and thought he might be able to discuss the measure to- 
morrow. However, I doubt somewhat whether he will be able 
to proceed even to-morrow. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, taking everything into consid- 
eration, that there is nothing in the present situation which 
ought to startle any of us. If we are wrong ordinarily in so 
proceeding with bills, we are wrong now. Nothing extraordi- 
nary has happened here to-day. I haye not a particle of doubt 
that there are a number of Senators who expect to debate the 
conference report on one side or the other, but who are not pre- 
pared to proceed at the present time. Perhaps some of them 
will not be prepared to go on even to-morrow. That is not at all 
extraordinary or unnatural nor even unexpected. We ought not 
to be surprised at that situation. We ought not to expect Sena- 
tors to vote on this new bill this afternoon or to-morrow under 
all the circumstances and conditions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it should happen that discussion lags be- 
fore every Senator has had an opportunity to speak or to get 
ready to speak, we can take up something else. That happens 
in connection with all bills especially in the early stages of 
their consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are other matters pressing that might 
be taken up and considered, and possibly action taken upon them. 
I do not think we will lose any time. Nevertheless I hope we 
will be able to reach a unanimous-consent agreement a little 
later. We can not do it now, because we do not know how many 
Senators want to speak. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want Senators to get the idea, speak- 
ing for myself now, that I am trying to delay the matter. Sv 
far as I am concerned, I told the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] that I would not object to a vote on the first report 
to-morrow. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment. But I said I do be- 
lieve that before the second conference report is disposed of we 
ought to take up the first report, and that Senators who are not 
ready now perhaps would be able to debate the other one. The 
suggestion has been made that they are all so closely related 
that they ought to be considered together, and that strikes me 
as a very good suggestion. We ought not to have two reports 
here, anyway; there ought to be but one report. I merely 
wanted to say it seemed to me that Senators in charge of tariff 
legislation ought not to be surprised that at this particular 
moment some other Senators who desire to address the Senate 
are not ready to proceed, 

I now yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that everyone 
is anxious to facilitate the disposition of the tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true. 

Mr. SWANSON. The country is anxious to see it disposed of 
finally. 
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think that explains why some Senators who were expecting to 
speak are not prepared to do so to-day. 

Another thing that Senators ought to remember is that when 
we take the conference reports as one, there really being two 
reports, and take the general subject into consideration, it has 
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Mr. NORRIS. And no one wants to delay it. 

Mr. SWANSON. No one wants to delay it; and, in my opin- 
ion, much of the delay comes because of the method by which 
these reports have been brought before the Senate. It is the 
first time I have ever seen a complete agreement in two install- 
ments, for, as I understand, in this instance there is a complete 
agreement between the two Houses, but that agreement is evi- 
denced by a report in two installments. 

I was going to make this suggestion: I understand that a 
point of order against the report that is on the table will be 
made. The impression on the part of some Senators who have 
examined the report—I have not done so—is that it is subject 
to a point of order. Why is not that question disposed of? If 
the report is subject to a point of order, and the point of order 
shall be made and sustained, then, of course, the report will 
have to go back to conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I understood we were just told by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Sruuoxs!] that no point of order 
would be made against that report. 

Mr. SWANSON. If so, I was not present at the time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not say that; I said I 
was under the impression that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkley] would not make the point of order. 

Mr. SWANSON and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield at the moment; I will occupy 
the floor myself for a short while longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Virginia makes a sugges- 
tion about which I wish to say a word, and then I am going to 
sit down. There is a report here which I understand is subject to 
a point of order; and I further understand that a point of order 
if made will be sustained. That report has been here for a 
week, or at least for several days. Those who are anxious to 
expedite matters, to hurry things along, it seems to me could 
have better brought about such expedition if they had taken up 
that report, let the point of order be made; and if sustained, 
let the report go back to conference and thus save time. All 
this time will be wasted if later on a point of order shall be 
made and sustained. I myself do not know whether it will be 
sustained or not, but from what I have heard about it, it 
probably will be sustained, for it seems to be conceded that the 
point is good. Therefore, why does the committee lead us along 
in this way? Why is the committee now saying, “Let us de- 
bate this; let us vote on this report now?” If that should be 
done, and a point of order should be made against the other 
report, the bill will haye to go back to conference and we will 
have to wait three or four days without any conference report 
on the tariff bill before us. 

It seems to me, in fairness to the Senate, that we should act 
on the conference report which is on the table. It ought to have 
been disposed of, to begin with, long ago. I have not said any- 
thing about it because I did not want to criticize those who have 
charge of the bill; but it does seem to me now, when members 
of the committee are asking for a final vote on the conference 
report, it is proper to call attention to the fact that here is 
something that is going to bring delay in the future, in all prob- 
ability, and no effort is being made to circumyent it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report, 


CLAIM OF JAMES E. WELCH AGAINST VENEZUELA 


Mr. RANSDELL and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana de- 
sires to be recognized to discuss the bill, as the Chair under- 
stands, and the Senator is recognized. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I do not want to speak on 
the tariff, but I have a few brief remarks to make on an inter- 
national matter which I have delayed bringing before the Sen- 
ate. I think this is a very good time to do so. It will take 
me a very Short while. I desire at this time to make a brief 
statement relative to Senate Resolution No. 253, which has to 
do with the claim of James E. Welch against the Government of 
Venezuela, which resolution was introduced by me on the 25th 
of last April. 

As stated before, this resolution deals with a matter that is 
of vital importance—the protection of American citizens and 
the guaranty to them of their rights in the pursuit of lawful 
business in foreign countries, I shall not detain the Senate long 
with a recitation of the facts in the case of James E. Welch, a 
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citizen of the State of Louisiana, who is seeking redress against 
the Government of Venezuela for wrongs inflicted upon him, but 
shall allow him, through the medium of his sworn statement, to 
recite the details in his own way and on his own responsibility. 

A careful perusal of his affidavit, together with one sub- 
mitted by Capt. G. F. Mayes, who was for some time stationed 
in Colombia, South America, as well as the attached article from 
the North American Review, December, 1929, entitled “ Vene- 
zuela's Rocking-Chair Czar,” and several letters from former 
residents of that country to Mr. A. L. King, attorney for Mr. 
Welch, indicate that while the written laws of Venezuela are 
very fair and liberal, the present administration of them falls 
far short of living up to their spirit and letter. 

I also submit a brief of the law as it applies to these alleged 
facts, which was prepared by Mr. A. L. King, attorney for the 
claimant. 

I have no means of verifying the various statements contained 
in these documents, but I ask that they be inserted in the RECORD 
as addenda to my remarks, as I am sure they have been fur- 
nished me in good faith by Mr. Welch and Mr. King. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to will be found at the conclusion of 
Mr. RANSpELL’s remarks.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the communications which 
I have asked to have printed in the Recorp set forth statements 
of fact and law in this case, which, if correct, illustrate the 
chaotic political conditions existing in Venezuela at this time. 
They show a state of despotic cruelty incomprehensible in this 
enlightened age, and it is because of wrongs suffered under this 
despotism that my constituent seeks redress. His claim was pre- 
sented to the State Department through regular channels and 
refused, and Mr. Welch has appealed to the Congress, through 
his duly elected representative, for just and equitable treatment. 

Mr. President, I wish my senatorial friends would take an 
interest in this international matter. I have tried in vain to 
get the State Department and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions to take some interest in it, but so far have failed. Now 
I have come to the tribunal of last resort. A subcommittee was 
appointed by the Foreign Relations Committee, but as yet it 
has not given me a hearing. I am tired of waiting, Mr. Presi- 
dent and Senators, and I am going to bring this case before the 
American people through this tribunal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did the Senator receive a letter from 
the chairman of the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee asking him to identify the claimant, so that the com- 
mittee might have something upon which to work? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I received the letter, and I told the chair- 
man the name of the claimant. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did the Senator ever answer the letter? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I am inclined to think I did; I certainly 
told the Senator that the name of the claimant was James E. 
Welch. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The first information I have had that 
his name is James E. Welch is at this moment. The letter has 
not been answered; and if there is any criticism on account of 
delay it ought to return to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr, RANSDELL. If the Senator from Michigan is satisfied 
with that explanation, I am. I have been trying my best to 
push this matter, and the Senator from Michigan told me that 
he could not do anything about it until the conclusion of the 
hearing on the naval conference treaty. The Senator told me 
that, did he not? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There can be absolutely no argument 
about that. The Senator from Louisiana said he was perfectly 
satisfied, did he not, with that arrangement? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I could not say that I could force the com- 
mittee to give me a hearing, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And thereupon, in order to be sure that 
no time needlessly should be lost, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee wrote the Senator from Louisiana a letter asking for the 
information, in a very earnest desire to cooperate with him to 
the limit. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I think, sir, that I answered that letter 
at once; the Senator may not have received my answer but my 
recollection is that I answered it at once. I know that I have 
been trying to push this matter through the State Department, 
and through the Foreign Relations Committee, to the best of my 
ability. I have talked first to one and then another member of 
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the Foreign Relations Committee, but I have gotten nowhere. 
So I thought I would bring it to the attention of the American 
people, and see whether or not they are satisfied to have an 
American citizen treated as my constituent, Mr. Welch, has been 
treated, if I understand the situation. Now, I am going to let 
the American people say whether or not he has been treated 
justly. $ . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator what remedy the Foreign Relations Committee 
could extend to his constituent? What is he asking the com- 
mittee to do? à 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not say what the Foreign Relations 
Committee can do, but I can say, sir, that Mr. Welch, an 
American citizen, went to Venezuela in good faith; he spent 
six years there; he did the best he could to get along in that 
country, and was doing well in a business way. He was ar- 
rested on what I conceive to be a trumped-up charge; put in 
jail; held there for 43 days; treated in the most outrageous 
manner, his little baby girl being taken away from him, as he 
explains the case. He came to this country, after seeking in 
vain to get lawyers to represent him there. They were afraid 
to represent him; they could not do anything because of the 
despotie rule of Mr. Gomez, who is the alleged dictater of that 
country. The case was taken up with the State Department. 
On two or three occasions my colleague in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Judge Sanpury, and myself went to the State De- 
partment, but obtained no relief. In substance, we were told 
that we would have to take up the case with the courts of 
Venezuela, My constituent had done his best to take it up 
with the courts of that country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am impressed with the 
Senator’s seriousness, He evidently feels very deeply, and 
justly so, that one of his constituents has been shamefully 
treated by the Government of Venezuela. I assume that all the 
Senator can expect the Senate to do, or the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, is to use its good offices to bring moral pressure 
upon the State Department to bring pressure upon the Vene- 
zuelan Government to compensate his constituent for the wrong 
and injury and damage done. Is that true? € 

Mr. RANSDELL. In substance, that is what I expected. 
Here is the concluding paragraph of my resolution. I will read 
that to the Senator, and he will see just what I ask in the 
concluding paragraph. >. 

After reciting a number of these wrongs the resolution says: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, acting through 
a subcommittee is hereby directed to investigate and report to the 
Senate: 

(1) Whether the rights of any citizen or citizens of the United States 
of America have been violated by the Government of Venezuela, or any 
official or representatives of any State or municipality thereof; 

(2) What steps, if any, should be taken by the Government of the 
United States to obtain prompt redress for such citizen or citizens, if 
it be found that his or their rights have been violated by the Venezuelan 
Government, or any agency thereof; 

(3) What steps should be taken with reference to failure of the 
officials of the Government of the United States to observe the laws 
enacted for the protection of the citizens of this country in Venezuela, 
if it be found that such Jaws have been violated in letter or spirit. 


I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that a law was 
passed by Congress some years ago which reads as follows: 


Whenever it is made known to the President that a citizen of the 
United States has been unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under 
the authority of any foreign government, it shall be the duty of the 
President forthwith to demand of that government the reasons for such 
imprisonment; and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the 
rights of American citizenship, the President shall forthwith demand 
the release of such citizen, and if the release so demanded be unreason- 
ably delayed or refused, the President shall use such means, not amount- 
ing to acts of war, as he may think necessary and proper to obtain and 
effectuate the release; and all the facts and proceedings relative thereto 
shall as soon as practicable be communicated by the President to the 
Congress. 


My constituent tried to get relief from Venezuela. He could 
not get it there. He came to this country, to his Congressman 
and his Senator,-and we tried to get relief from the State De- 
partment. I went to the State Department twice myself. I 
got no relief; I got no encouragement; and I felt that under 
this statute it was the duty of the State Department at least 
to try to adjust the matter, and it did not seem to be trying. I 
will say to the Senator that I remember with a great deal of 
pride, when Mr. Roosevelt was President of this great country, 
that an American citizen named Perdicaris was unlawfully 
seized and imprisoned by a bandit in Morocco named Raisuli; 
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aud Mr. Roosevelt sent a most insistent telegram to the French 
Governnrent which did not produce the desired results imme- 
diately; and a few days later he sent another telegram demand- 
ing “Verdicaris alive or Raisuli dead,” and he got results. 
Perdicaris was very promptly released. 

Mr. Roosevelt was an aggressive man. He stood strongly for 
the rights of American citizens abroad and at home. I wish 
we had had more Presidents like him in that particular. 

Mr. President and Senators, to resume in this connection, I 
regret to note what appears to be indifference on the part of 
our great Government toward the protection of the rights of its 
citizens in foreign lands. On our part, we do not discourage 
them from seeking their fortunes in other countries, and they 
certainly do not lose their right to the protection of our Goy- 
ernment when temporarily residing abroad, Exclusion of for- 
eigners is a fundamental right of a nation; but when it opens 
its doors to visitors and their property, and injury to either 
results, the nation whose citizens have been injured has the 
right to protest, indeed to insist upon the maintenance of good 
international practice and the full protection of the right of its 
nationals to life, property, and liberty. 

By act of Congress Americans are guaranteed proper and 
just treatment abroad, and when they are injured wrongfully 
the President is authorized to remedy the wrong. The act re- 
ferred to was passed in 1868 and is set forth in the United 
States Code (A), volume 8, paragraph 14. I have just read it 
to the Senate and it is not necessary to read it again. 

Vigorous assertion of rights, especially in such form as to 
strike the imagination, serves not merely to benefit the par- 
ticular citizen directly concerned, but to create everywhere an 
atmosphere of respect for the rights of all citizens of the coun- 
try which is vigilant and determined. Accordingly, there was 
throughout the Roosevelt administration very wholesome re- 
spect for the rights of American citizens everywhere. 

The aggressive policy Which Great Britain has pursued in 
foreign countries when the rights of its nationals are infringed, 
and which has caused such a wonderful spirit of patriotism 
among Englishmen, makes rare the occurrence of an English- 
man giving up his citizenship when transferring his residence 
to a foreign nation. That is because his Government never 
ceases to take a deep interest in him, never ceases to protect 
him in his person and property, no matter in what quarter of 
the globe he may find himself. I should be happy to see our 
Government adopt a policy which would make other nations, 
great or small. respect the rights of our nationals within their 
borders, in order that our citizens might remain abroad with 
the absolute assurance that their inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and property, granted to them by the American Consti- 
tution, accompany them wherever they may be just as certainly 
as dees their American citizenship. 

How can we expect the citizen to respect the laws of a coun- 
try which refuses to guarantee to him the protection which 
those laws promise to him? Has the citizen not the right to 
demand of his government safety and protection abroad when 
his government exacts of him the duties of citizenship and 
patriotism? It appears to me that we are fast becoming prey 
fo a policy of “ pussy-foot diplomacy,” which imposes upon the 
national abroad every possible burden but gives him small cor- 
responding assistance in time of need, and I sincerely trust 
— 5 we may soon effectuate an “about face” in our present 
Dolle. 

The facts recited in the case under consideration conclusively 
show that a citizen of the United States, James E. Welch, re- 
siding temporarily in Venezuela, was illegally imprisoned, his 
lucrative business destroyed, and his baby daughter unlawfully 
and ruthlessly taken from him. He attempted to secure justice 
in the country inflicting the wrong, but, because of the corrupt 
régime in power there, he was balked at every turn; and now, 
upon appeal to the duly authorized agents of his own Govern- 
ment, he is told that not only does no remedy lie but that it 
would have been far better if he had never left his own shores. 

How prophetic are the words of our former ambassador to 
Italy, Richard Washburn Child, who, in an article in Collier’s 
Magazine on June 25, 1927, wrote: 


Just now there is active campaigning to get the United States to say 
to its citizens: “When you go abroad or make loans abroad or invest 
in property abroad you do so at your own risk, my friends. The mo- 
ment you leave Uncle Sam's threshold you are on your own respon- 
sibility. If you get into trouble or get your head broken or if your 
property is looted or if a radical government passes some laws which 
snatch away your property and rights, do not come wailing to Wasbing- 
ton. You might better have stayed at home.” 


When the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which my reso- 
lution has been referred, reports the measure to the Senate I 
shall ask immediate and favorable consideration thereof, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
before he takes his seat? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should not want to haye any mis- 
understanding with my genial friend from Louisiana regarding 
the facts. I have sent to my office, and I find that on May 16 
I wrote him and explained to him that it would be impossible 
for the subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee to 
give immediate attention to the matter. Then I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the person to whom his resolution refers is 
not identified in his resolution; and I said to him this, under 
date of May 16: - 


Pending the hearing, it occurs to me that we can facilitate the sub- 
committee’s action if you will immediately provide me with the name of 
the person to whom Senate Resolution 253 refers, so that in this interval 
I can also get the available State Department records dealing with the 
subject. 


I want to say to the Senator that so far as I am concerned, I 
have never received an answer to the letter; and if an answer 
was written, it has miscarried. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am not absolutely positive that I did 
answer that letter. The matter, though, had been up in pretty 
considerable detail with the chairman of the committee. I think 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], the chairman of the 
committee, had some communication with the State Department 
about’it. If I mistake not, a letter was written to him by Mr. 
Cotton, the Acting Secretary of State; and it may be that I was 
laboring under the impression that the Senator’s subcommittee 
had all these facts before it. That is possibly my excuse for 
not giving the Senator the name of the man, Mr. Welch. He 
has been around here so much that I thought everybody knew 
his name and all about him. He has been around a great deal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to say to the Senator that this 
afternoon, within the last 30 minutes, is the first time I have 
ever known the name of the man who is the subject of his 
resolution. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I assure the Senator that I do not want to 
criticize the committee, but I felt that it was my duty to bring 
this matter to the attention of the American people. Those on 
the committee to whom I talked expressed the fear that they 
had no jurisdiction. They did not know how the matter could 
be handled. They were willing to do what they could, but it 
seemed to be a matter entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
State Department. That was the impression I got in talking 
with several members of the committee. I felt that if I were 
going to get any relief at all through the State Department for 
my constituent, I must put the matter before the American 
people and see if the force of public opinion might not stir up 
the department to do something. 


APPENDIX 
Exursrr A 


AFFIDAVIT 
City or WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbta: 


IN RE JAMES E. WELCH AGAINST VENEZUELA 


I, James E. Welch, being duly sworn, depose and say: That I am 36 
years of age, a son of James F. Welch, contractor and builder, of 
Shreveport, La. At an early age I left home and visited several for- 
eign countries, thus becoming an expericnced sailor. Just before the 
United States entered the World War I returned home and registered 
for service. I was immediately classificd as a sailor and exempted 
from military service in order that I might follow that essential occupa- 
tion. I promptly went to sea on a vessel that was hauling oil and gas 
to the Allies and when the armistice was signed was on a ship at 
Algiers. 

Prior to the war I had had experience in the oil ficlds of Louisiana, 
Texas, and other places. At the conclusion of the war I visited Colom- 
bia, and from there went into Venezuela, arriving in that country in 
1922. I soon obtained employment with the Standard Oil Co. of 
Venezuela and was offered a 2-year contract of employment, which I 
accepted. Upon the expiration of this engagement with the Standard 
I was offered promotion, with yacation, but I did not accept the offer. 
I thereupon received the following letter: 


StTanparp OIL Co. OF VENEZUELA, 
Maracaibo, July 6, 1925. 


To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that Mr. James Edward Weich has been in the 
employ of this company from July 6, 1923, to June 13. 1925. 

He has been field superintendent of one of our districts and has done 
very good work at construction, road building, and all work pertaining 
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to oil production. He has had charge of over 1,000 men and cam handle 
natives satisfactorily. 

Mr. Welch is leaving on vacation, and it gives me great pleasure to 
recommend him to anyone who might require his service, 

Yours very truly, 
F. A. DALBURG. 

During my employment with the Standard Oil Co. I had observed 
that the greatest need in Fenezuela was pure water. Due to my knowl- 
edge of geological conditions, I discovered that I could obtain flowing 
wells of pure water in sufficient quantities for irrigation in a great 
many sections of the country where water was thought to be unob- 
tainable. 

Having demonstrated the correctness of my theory by drilling a 
number of flowing wells, which caused almost nation-wide interest, I 
was called to Maracay by Gomez, the supreme dictator of Venezuela, 
and I drilled a- number of flowing wells in and near Maracay for 
Gomez. 

I adopted the modern American method of advertising extensively 
in the newspapers and was very soon receiving more offers of con- 
tracts than I could fulfill. My business was yielding more than $1,000 
per month net. I had been able to make friends with many of the 
officials of the country and knew intimately quite a number of these 
officials, including Juan Vicente Gomez, who rules Venezuela as an 
absolute despot. 

During the years spent in Venezuela I witnessed numerous instances 
of horrible mistreatment and acts of barbarity against the natives. I 
saw hundreds of students who had been arrested and put in chains 
for suggesting that liberty was not to be had in Venezuela; I talked 
with the families of these students who had been cruelly fired upon, 
and many slain, when they attempted to protest against this outrage. 
I was reliably informed that when the Bar Association of Caracas 
protested against these things the associaticn was ordered disbanded 
and the lawyers were likewise thrown into a dungeon. I heard from 
reliable sources that these dungeons were filled to overflowing with 
“ political” prisoners; that these men and boys were from the very 
best families of that country, none of whom had had the semblance 
of a trial, and that they were undergoing unspeakable tortures, such 
as being hung up by their sexual organs, beaten with a thousand stripes, 
fron clamps riveted around their ankles with heavy bars of iron 
weighing in some instances as much as 75 pounds, connecting the clamps 
together; kept in cells from which practically all light and air was 
excluded; poisoned with arsenic in some cases, and slowly starved to 
death in others. 

I lived in Venezuela unmarried until 1926, when I met Anna Salazar, 
daughter of a prominent citizen of Spanish descent. I am of the 
Protestant faith and Anna of the Catholic, and while I desired to con- 
tract a marriage with her through religious ceremony it could not be 
satisfactorily arranged. Following a generally accepted custom of that 
country, so far as the present official régime is concerned, at least, I 
regularly set her up in my home as my wife and openly lived with her 
as such. In October, 1928, there was born to me and Anna Salazar a 
daughter, whom we named Irma Francisco Welch. 

It was necessary for me to be away from home during a large part 
of my time. During one of these absences I learned that Anna had 
become a victim of the official Gomez régime, who prey upon the women 
of Venezuela, I knew that there was absolutely nothing I could do 
to overcome this condition as to Anna, but I did not propose, if there 
was any way that I could prevent it, to allow my little daughter to 
grow up to become a victim of such a system. 

I consulted one of the ablest lawyers in Venezuela and ascertained 
that by going through a very simple process I could preclude interfer- 
ence from anyone, as to the control and custody of the child, which 
was then in my exclusive custody because its mother had abandoned 
it to me. 

I proceeded as directed and carried the case to a point where there 
was nothing that could interfere with my obtaining a favorable final 
judgment from the court, but before this judgment could be awarded 
a certain time had to elapse. Acting upon the suggestion of certain 
officials of the court in which the proceedings had been instituted, and 
with the actual knowledge of the judge of such court, I obtained the 
services of a trained nurse to care for the infant and left Ciudad Bolivar, 
taking with me the child. 

I had proceeded about 300 miles by automobile when I was arrested 
upon telegraphic orders from officials of the State of Bolivar. 

I was first ordered to give up the child, and upon my refusal I was 
ordered to be taken back to Ciudad Bolivar. I refused to go without 
formal warrant being served upon me. The papers were sent, and upon 
inspecting same I found that the warrant was void and that under 
the laws of Venezuela it did not authorize my arrest. I pointed out 
the fatal defects to the representatives of the State of Bolivar and 
warned them that I would demand full redress, and if necessary appeal 
to my Government for protection. Nevertheless, I was required to 
return to Bolivar with the infant. 

Upon arriving at Ciudad Bolivar I was thrown into a filthy jail 
with some of the lowest types of humanity and would have suffered 
greatly from a lack of food if I had not been supplied with it by 
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friends. When I was first imprisoned I promptly sent for Mr. Robert 
Henderson, vice consul of the United States, and demanded the pro- 
tection of my Government against the outrage that had been perpe- 
trated against me, but all that I got from the representative of my 
country was the advice (7) to purchase my freedom by giving up my 
little daughter. This I refused to do. 

Soon thereafter the child was forcibly taken from me. There was 
then started a deliberate attempt to break my morale. Under the 
law of the country I should have been admitted to bail, even if there 
had been legal grounds for my arrest. I was held without bail. When 
finally taken before a judge, I was ordered to plead to the charges; 
I refused to do so and demanded that if there were any legal charges 
that could be brought against me same must be presented according 
to law. I demanded my immediate release upon the ground that I 
was unlawfully imprisoned, pointing out specifically the reasons why 
this was true. 1 was returned to prison. After 43 days I was ordered 
released by a judge, but required to make bond, the conditions of which 
precluded me from leaving the limits of Ciudad Bolivar. After 25 days 
had elapsed from the time I was admitted to bail, I was ordered com- 
pletely discharged by a Judge who held that my arrest was illegal. 
I was reliably informed that this was done only as a result of orders 
from some one “higher up” because it had become apparent that I 
would not yield to the unlawful demands that had been made upon me 
to give up my child. 

I remained at Ciudad Bolivar from the 8th of April until the ist 
of June trying to gain custody of my child; making no headway in 
this respect, I went to Caracas to confer with Mr. Van Engert, the 
American chargé at that place. Van Engert first advised me to see 
the president of the British Oil Co., stating that this individual had 
more influence in Venezuela than he, the duly accredited representative 
of the Government of the United States. 

He did, however, upon my earnest solicitation, send an unofficial 
note to the minister of the interior requesting the influence of the 
federal authorities in adjusting my case, This had the almost imme- 
diate effect of an announcement through Henderson that the case had 
been decided in my favor and that the child would be returned to me. 
E requested Van Engert to ascertain whether this included the case 
under which I had been arrested as well as the case as to the custody 
of the child. I made this request because there was an appeal, so called, 
pending in the case as to my arrest. 

Pending a reply from Henderson I left Caracas to return to Bolivar 
via Trinidad. While in Trinidad I received a letter from Van Engert 
stating that both these cases had been terminated in my favor and 
that I could obtain custody of the child at any time. 

I made ready to go back to Ciudad Bolivar, but before leaving I 
learned from most reliable sources in that place that what Henderson 
had reported as a termination in my favor of the cases was nothing 
but a proposed arrangement whereby I would be forced to surrender all 
of my rights to claim damages and other legal redresses that I had 
under the laws of Venezuela or be again thrown in jail or maybe 
assassinated, according to the practice of the country, by which force 
has completely set aside justice, 

Being fully informed of what I might expect, I realized that I would 
be a fool of the first rank to again put myself at the mercy of these 
people. I thereupon decided to come to Washington in order to obtain 
the protection of my Government in the enforcement of my rights as a 
citizen of the United States, 

James E. WELCH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of May, 1930. 

[SBAL.] A. M. HUGUENIN, 

Notary Public in and for the District of Columbia. 

My commission expires April 1, 1935. 


ExHIBIT B 
Afidavit 
Ciry op WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbia: 
IN RE JAMES E, WELCH AGAINST VENEZUELA 

Personally appeared G. F. Mayes, native of Durham, N. C., 34 years 
old, former captain, Three hundred and twenty-fourth Infantry, Righty- 
first Division, American Expeditionary Forces, member American Legion 
Post 90, who being duly sworn, says: 

That he was stationed in Colombia, South America, from October 17, 
1923, to October, 1929, in the employ of the Tobacco Co. of Colombia, as 
technical expert. That during this period he paid frequent visits to 
Venezuela, remaining there for months at a time. That trials are con- 
ducted in said country without juries, and all judges are appointed 
either directly by or only with the approval of, the supreme dictator. 
Juan V. Gomez; that the laws are administered not as prescribed In the 
codes but according to the will of the supreme dictator—Gomez. 

That he knows of his own knowledge that no citizen of the United 
States who might have a claim against the Government of Venezuela 
or any of its officials need hope to get even an approach to justice 
through the courts of Venezuela, if the case did not have the personal 
approyal and direct “ backing” of the said Gomez. 
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Deponent further swears that he has read the article entitled“ Vene- 
zuela’s Rocking Chair Czar,” appearing in the North American Review 
of December, 1929, and that he verily believes that said article does not 
in any sense exaggerate conditions in Venezuela, but, on the contrary, 
is a very conservative statement of the true political conditions in said 
country, 

Deponent further swears that he has no interest in the case of 
James E. Welch against Venezuela and that he did not know said Welch 
or anyone connected with his case prior to April 27, 1929. 

G. F. MAYES. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day of May, 1930, in the 
city of Washington, D. C. 

[sBaL.] ALYINA M. JACOBSEN, 
Notary Public, District of Columbia. 
Mx commission expires December 15, 1930. 


Exursit C 
[From the North American Review, issue December, 1929) 
VENEZUELA'S ROCKING-CHAIR CZAR 
By Morris Gilbert 
HOW AGED GENERAL GOMEZ, “THE WELL DESERVING,” TYRANNIZES FROM 

IDYLLIC RETIREMENT OVER A RICH AND RESTLESS REPUBLIC WHERE 

FOREIGN CAPITALISTS ARE COMPETING FOR FORTUNES IN OIL 

An old man in a faded khaki uniform and a Panama hat sits with 
simple dignity in a rocking chair under the luxuriant trees of Las 
Delicias, a hacienda on the outskirts of the sun-drenched town. of 
- Maracay in Venezuela. Long gray mustaches fringe his benevolent 
Emile, and occasionally he puts forth a hand in a brown cotton glove, 
te be reverently pressed. = 

At the right of the rocking chair a stream pauses to form a shallow 
.pond. Water fowl and deer with bells around their necks wade in it. 
On its farther edge peacocks, birds of paradise, and pigeons compose 
themselves in a half circle, like seraphim. 

The waders—snow-white and coral-pink heron, ibis, crane—shake their 
- beaks, wiggle their tails, focus their bland-burnished eyes on the old 
man, and ceremonially dip in his direction, The deer splash forward 
with a faint and delicate sound of tinkling, and adore him with mellif- 
-Jnons glances. The peacocks on the bank spread their iridescent fans 
in homage. They are as superb as a rear rank of Ziegfeld show girls. 

It is near noon. The air is dazzling and warm, the sky pellucid, 
Feathers of cloud are tucked in the gaudy hatband of the mountains to 
the north, It is the breathing time of day with Gen. Juan Vicente 
Gomez, autocrat of Venezuela. 

Last April General Gomez renounced the Presidency, which he had 
held off and on, retiring whenever convenient in favor of a figurehead 
for more than 20 years. In abandoning his title he made obeisance, as 
he had done in the past, to the constitution’s mandate against re- 
election. A constitution is a satred instrument. But its prestige failed 
to hinder, a few days later, the passage of a slight amendment, such 
au small and merely formal rearrangement that hardly anybody could 
object, and nobody did. It assigned to Juan Vicente Gomez, simple 
citizen, one right hitherto held by a Venezuelan chief magistrate. It 
was the right to serve as generalissimo of the national army. 

The constitutional change almost appeared to be forced upon General 
Gomez. He accepted it in a spirit of generosity to compensate for the 
sorrow which his decision not to take the Presidency caused in Congress. 

This sentiment was borne out by his valedictory message to that 
body, a message officially described as “one of the most remarkable 
utterances coming from a Venezuelan President.” It was as follows, 
modestly indited in the third person: 

“ Elected by the unanimous vote of Congress to occupy once more the 
chief magistracy of the Republic during the constitutional period of 
1929-1936, Gen. J. V. Gomez declined to accept the high office where 
he has so often gathered the plaudits and esteem of his countrymen and 
of the world as administrator, statesman, and eminent patriot. 

“The most critieal study will prove his administration as constructive, 
progressive, and intelligent. He has shown great political acumen and 
great strength of character and personal courage. He has fought to 
their last intrenchment the corrupted military and political bosses and 
has pacified our country and thoroughly organized it. The whole Re- 
public is now awake to the need of maintaining the simple, yet tran- 
scendent, program which he gave to his countrymen, based upon the 
maintenance of the blessings of peace and the enjoyment of the oppor- 
tunities for work which our country offers in such a bountiful manner. 

“No wonder, therefore, that the National Congress has tried, by all 
possible means, to persuade General Gomez to accept the Presidency 
again; but as he has declined in a conclusive manner, he was tendered 
the post of commander in chief of the national army, where he may 
continue to render an inestimable service in maintaining the peace of 
our country. Fortunately for Venezuela, he decided to continue his 
priceless services in this connection, animated solely by patriotic reasons. 

“Meanwhile the Presidency is temporarily occupied by Dr. Juan 
Bautista Pérez, a prominent member of the supreme court, until a new 
President is elected.” 
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Having uttered these words, General Gomez departed from the capi- 
tal, which he never liked much, and returned to his I'ttle model city 
of Maracay, 70 miles eastward by road, which for many years has been 
his headquarters. 

The incident was a typical display of the Gomez system in practice, a 
system which from years of polish works with utter smoothness. It is 
perfectly effective. Conctitutionally the National Congress elects a Presi- 
dent. The Congress in turn is elected by what is termed “ popular fran- 
chise.” But there is rarely, if ever nowadays, more than one candidate 
from a congressional district, And that candidate is appointed by 
General Gomez, It is very simple and satisfactory. In the less vital 
matters of state there is even an opposition when Congress casts a 
vote—a decorous and plausible opposition, always in a very respectable 
minority. 

All this would not be important, or even interesting, save for one 
fact, a recent development, the discovery of petroleum in Venezuela. It 
lies underneath Lake Maracaibo and in the jungle basin surrounding. 
It is a fabulous deposit of natural wealth, so rich and so strenuously 
exploited that more oll was pumped out of Venezuela last year than out 
of any other country in the world except the United States. It has 
made the economic desert of Venezuela to blossom like the rose. 

This means that the elderly mountaineer, Gomez, is, willy-nilly, what 
people call a world figure. He is the warden of more wealth, more 
tangible assets, more potential doubloons, moidores, pieces of eight, 
dollars and cents, than his predecessors, the conquistadores, ever 
dreamed of. He supervises all concessions, governs all developments, 
regulates all taxes. What is Venezuela's is his. Her soldiers plow his 
fields, tend his horses, his motors, his cattle, and his beloved zoo. 

Juan Vicente Gomez is what Broadway calls a “natural.” He has 
pot added a cubit to his stature by taking thought, but bis power and 
achievement come smoothly out of character. Las Delicias, with the 
soldiers working its fields and the populace in perpetual genuflexion, 
appears idyllic because that is the way General Gomez feels it should 
appear, For a perfect ranch—or country—take tropical soil where fruits 
and grain luxuriate, cattle breed true and strong, and people are docile. 
Let the appearance of peace and happiness be there. Let the master's 
word be law, and for amusement show the visitors “los animales.” 

Most of Venezuela heaps assiduous, lavish flattery on the patriarch 
of Maracay. His lithographic likeness hangs everywhere throughout 
the land, in every home, every office, every botiquín and shop. His name 
appears with rapt and strenuous encomiums on every page of every 
newspaper daily where it is printed in lieu of news. The country has 
adopted a title de luxe for him, El Benemérito, the Well Deserving, and 
he dotes on its unctuous syllables. 

It was no mere whimsy that turned General Gomez's heart to Maracay, 
exquisite as its site is. Nor was it merely his planter's eye for rich 
grazing and growing country, Actually it is the hub of national com- 
munications, Highways lead east and west to the country’s borders. 
They run north and south, too, to the Caribbean ports of Ocumare and 
Puerto Cabello, and to the Manos, the great plains of the Orinoco basin. 
An army base at Maracay does much to keep the peace and the power. 

The Gomez hacienda there—he has many throughout the land—is a 
glorious resort for an autocrat and old combatant to take his ease in. 
The Elysian fields must be like it—a region of warmth and light, filled 
with the sweet, dumb friendliness of creatures, and the lush sentience 
of growing things. 

EI Benemérito’s model farm teems with fruit, grain, and flowers. 
Herds of fine cattle graze, a stock which the general—always a cattle- 
man—has developed by intensive breeding. Native cattle are small. 
To give them bulk he crossed them with Holstein blood. Both Holstein 
and native breeds suffer from the tic, a pest which makes them thin 
and nervous. But there is one member of the cow family—the Indian 
zebu—which does not suffer from the tic. Hence General Gomez has 
imported -the zebu, and breeds the big hump-backed animal to his native- 
Holstein stock. People say the result is excellent. 

At Las Delicias, General Gomez has indulged his simple fancy of a 
soldier by installing a first-class zoo. Venezuela's wild animals—jaguar 
and other kinds of native “ teegree,” sloths, peccaries, tapirs, small furry 
creatures, monkeys, parrots, macaws, alligators, snakes, are there. To 
produce the best zoo in the western tropical belt, the general has made 
importations—a sizeable hippo, a big Sumatra tiger, a young Indian 
elephant which “trunks up” in salute when commanded. There are 
ostriches and Hamas from Chile. Most wonderful of all until it died 
was the only Polar bear along the Caribbean, whose horsey, petulant, 
sardonic face was like an unkind caricature of Anatole France, 

The veneration with which birds and beasts of Las Delicias appear to 
worship El Benemérito has its counterpart on the opposite side of the 
old rocking chair where he sits beside the pond. There chairs and 
benches extend in a wide arc under the trees. The ground is worn by 
the come and go of many worshipful feet. Men seated there unctuously 
watch the motions of El Benemérita’s brown gloved hands. They move 
their eyes to the tanned face under the Panama hat. They beseech a 
glance, a smile, a gesture. Then they come forward to tell him their 
news—whht is doing in the State of Lara or Margarita or Falcon; how 
the children of Ciudad Bolivar or Barquesimeto have composed a song 
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in his honor and sing tt in the schools. General Gomez hears avidly 
that he is loved and honored. The old combatant, who has also become 
an old man, does not lose his zest for adulation. 

All Maracay adjusts itself to the general's will. The town ts neat, 
prosperous, well mannered. It goes to bed early at night—except in 
carnival time—and gets up early in the morning. Gomez furnishes 
Maracay with a communal alarm clock of rare effectiveness. It is a 
brass band, the general's own military brass band, which marches every 
morning at 6 o'clock sharp, strident and blaring, through the blue and 
shell-pink streets. 

Week days he keeps bis routine, motoring morning and afternoon with 
a big cortège, and his band to play flourishes, to Las Delicias. At noon 
he returns to the big unpretentious patio house on the Marucay's prin- 
cipal plaza, and takes his siesta, the streets being thereupon blocked 
against the noise of automobiles. Sunday brings an important variation 
in his routine—the cockfights. 

On those occasions the elder statesman is a pleasing and inspiring 
spectacle. With great democracy he takes his place where the railing 
curves slightly out to make a box of state. The day is hot. General 
Gomez removes his panama. The crowd grows, and with it the tem- 
perature. General Gomez unbuttons his military tunic. He throws it 
back, revealing a modest gray shirt, collariess, and held at the neck- 
band by a neat metal stud. 

With him are his favorite sons, Florencio, a lad of 19, and Juan 
Vicente Gomez II. Florencio comes and goes with money, placing bets 
for his father and himself on the birds of Maracay against those of 
Valencia. High up under the baking roof the band perspires. For 
General Gomez will have music wherever he goes. 

Juan Vicente II goes to the ringside, where the local trainers bring 
their birds to him. He examines them wisely, cuts their wing tips with 
scissors, scrapes the pin feathers from their legs with a knife. He 
drinks from a bottle and spits spray professionally under their wings 
and on their heads. He nips their combs between his teeth. He ap- 
pears to be an excellent handler of fighting birds. 

While the mains are on the scene is a bedlam of betting. Odds 
change momently and citizens shout wagers across the ring to one 
another, clinching their bargains with a finger telegraph as smartly as 
old curb brokers. So the Sabbath morning goes, and much of the 
drowsy afternoon, 

The atmosphere of almost excruciating adulation which surrounds El 
Benemérito leaves the newcomer a little faint. But inquiry reveals 
that it has not always existed, and even now is not universal. Par- 
ing away the inspired nonsense in which he officially breathes, a tough 
and wiry substance is revealed. Despite appearances the dictator of 
Venezuela is far from being what he presents the illusion of being, an 
elderly Peter Pan. He had had close to 60 years of strong and ruth- 
less life when he took over his nation, body and soul, 20 years and 
more ago. 

It was December 19, 1908, when General Gomez purposefully emerged 
upon the balcony of the building called the Yellow House, on the north- 
west corner of the Plaza Bolfvar in Caracas. The citizens had learned 
that morning of an attempt on the life of the general, then Vice 
President; and how, single-handed, he had captured and arrested two 
officers, supposed to have been ringleaders in the plot. 

Gomez was already a popular hero, combining a reputation for 
Spartan simplicity which trailed after him from his native State of 
Tachira in the Andes, and a record of success as a military leader. 
He had quelled one of the bloodiest of Venezuela's revolts, led by Gen- 
eral Matos. It had been a 8-year campaign. Gomez was victorious, 
they say, because of his extreme mobility of movement, mixed with vigor 
and audacity. Indeed, he seemed to be able to catapult his troops 
from the Guianas to the Andes almost overnight. 

When he returned to Caracas in triumph from the Matos war Presi- 
dent Castro, ever social-minded, offered a grand ball for him. Gomez's 
boots were tight. He was bored with dancing, even with standing. 
So he strayed to a quiet corner, found a hammock, and slept while 
the waltzes played. The story leaked out and made a great hit with 
those who had not been invited. 

During Castro's régime matters financial, moral, and diplomatic were 
getting to what is called a pretty pass. But an unsung hero had 
quietly risen. This was a physician of Caracas, a gentleman of sub- 
stance, who renounced his private practice and attached himself to the 
court of the President, urged by patriotic sentiments. For several 
years he devoted himself to convincing Castro that he was a very sick 
man. There are those who whisper that he used Borgian tactics to 
stimulate his arguments. 

Things came to a crisis in the autumn of 1908. Venezuela was suf- 
fering in pride, pocketbook, and power. Gunboats of foreign nations 
squatted in her harbors to enforce payment of a debt they had sad- 
dled on ber as recompense for the mulcting of foreigners by Castro. 
Venezuela had not a diplomatic relation in the world. At this moment 
Castro, in a panic of hypochondria, packed a huge wardrobe, hired a 
floor in the Adlon Hotel, Berlin, and departed with a large entourage. 
The expedition was caleulated to cost Venezuela $25,000 a month. 

But Castro's marine conveyance had hardly ceased to smudge the 
blue skies over the Carihbean when revolt began. Vice President 
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Gomez, to whom the vanishing Castro had tearfully confided his people 
and his job, put it down. Sporadic fighting broke out. Gomez stopped 
it. Delegations offered him the Presidency. Gomez rejected it. He 
was the faithful steward. 

Then came the event which unshackled him—now generally believed 
to have been “framed "—and that same morning he stepped out upon 
the balcony of the Yellow House in the midst of the demonstration 
which was going on below. He accepted the gage in a few brusque 
phrases. Cries of “ Vive el Gomez!” were heard, and the new President 
of Venezuela drove up the street to Miraflores Palace to begin the 
job he has been at ever since. It was a bloodless coup d'état. 

Venezuela's return under Gomez to good standing among the nations 
was swift. President Roosevelt instantly recognized the new régime, 
an act of far-reaching consequence. It particularly pleased the Andino 
warrior, who had a great admiration for the North American lanero, 
and conceived, people say, a personal resemblance not entirely fanciful 
to him. Gomez announced that his nation would pay her debts. Castro 
had said so, too, but nobody believed him. Gomez set about doing it. 

The splendor of Maracay is good window dressing, but that is all. 
Bluntly, there is much unrest in Venezuela; and there have been re- 
cently several definite uprisings. Most curious of them all was the 
quixotic episode known as the students’ revolt in 1928. It happened 
in carnival time in Caracas and was introduced by a bombardment of 
posies. Such an occasion was a legitimate excuse for that major 
Spanish-American practice, oratory. Several students lifted mass meet- 
ings to the heights by speeches in which they were indiscreet enough 
to mention “la Ubertad,“ with intimations that it was not in fact a 
component of the Venezuelan scene, Odious references were made, fur- 
ther, to certain governmental appropriations of funds for Colonel Lind- 
bergh's recent visit. Gomez had been able, it was said, to find money 
to entertain Costes and Le Brix, the French aviators, and to honor the 
Aguila Solitaria del Norte, but had no funds available for scholarships 
for poor Venezuelans. 

Nothing was reported in the press, and not many Caraquefians knew 
exactly what had been said. But the student orators were promptly 
arrested, according to persistent rumor, and put in irons. Meanwhile 
the city made merry with all zest. There were mummers, masked 
balls, clinking of cannikins in the botiquines, parades of motors and of 
coches, storms of confetti, balloons, serpentinas, and feux d'arti- 
fices. * * * Not a word about the jailed students, 

Carnival ended and the next afternoon an open telegram, blunt as a 
fistfal of shrapnel, went to President Gomez. It was from the student 
body of the university. It contained none of the customary palaver, 
no obeisances or references to the benignity of El Benemérito. 

It delivered the astounding ultimatum that if the three indiscreet 
orators were not released, the Government might as well take the entire 
university into custody. For, it was pointed out, the entire university 
was of the same opinion as the orators, ? 

The telegram further informed the President, and all else who cared 
to read, that the students who sent it, numbering several hundred, would 
present themselves at police headquarters in Caracas next morning, 
ready to join their spokesmen in prison. For the sake of easy identifi- 
cation, the message stated, the yolunteers for jail would wear their 
student caps. 

Gomez's dilemma was this: To release the prisoners would be to ad- 
mit an error. To jail the rest would be excessively inconvenient, both 
because of the number of them and because many of them were drawn 
from the most prominent families in the nation. But he made a quick 
decision. 

Next morning, when groups of students began to arrive at police 
headquarters, they were promptly jailed. By night some 300 of them 
were crowded into the prison. They had been followed by cheering 
and weeping crowds. At noon police details in the vicinity of Plaza 
Bolivar were heavily reinforced and armed with machetes and cutlasses. 
At every demonstration, and they became constant, squads of the 
vigilantes charged, laying about them with the flats of their swords in 
leather scabbards, As the day wore on, scabbards in some cases were 
removed, and several demonstrators, among them a woman, were cut, 
By night the city was quiet. But four or five police, armed with rifles, 
stood at every corner. Then for several days Caracas was in a state 
bordering on seige. Several citizens, police, and soldiers were killed. 

After a few weeks some of the imprisoned students were released and 
sent home. But other demonstrations followed, and the same or other 
students were arrested again. At latest reports they are still prisoners, 
building road in the Equatorial Orinoco region and elsewhere. 

The students’ revolt started other troubles. A group of Caracas 
lawyers protested the arrests as unconstitutional. They were them- 
selves arrested, and the Caracas Bar Association was disbanded. A 
regiment of soldiers mutinied at Miraflores Palace. 

Another circumstance of unusual significance followed. This was the 
political decapitation of Venezuela’s Vice President, none other than 
General Gomez's eldest son, José Vicente Gomez, known as Vicéntico,.” 

In parenthesis, it may be said here that the elder Gomez never 
married. The same compliment is paid him that was paid Henri 
Quatre, of France—that he is, in a very real sense, the father of his 
country. There are those who estimate the Gomez progeny at 90 or 
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more. The fruit of two of the general’s unions have been legalized by 
the State so that they may inherit, and a lusty group of fine-looking 
sons and daughters surround him. But the Gomez tribe is more expan- 
sive than that. There are numerous cousins and in-laws, many of whom 
hold political or other lucrative offices. The star job of them all was 
held by Vicéntico, under the title of Vice President and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Army. Furthermore, he possessed one of the most lucrative 
‘concessions in Venezuela, for the licensing of gambling in Caracas. 
The capital is a gaming city par excellence. From the peons who fre- 
quented the “ Barefoot Club,” where the roulette wheel accepted wagers 
as low as a real—about half a cent—to the wealthy oil men and other 
gente who patronized the elegant City Club and won and lost thousands 
of dollars in a night's play, all Caracas gambled, There were 140 
licensed wheels in the city. 

This source of revenue President Gomez snatched from Vicéntico. 
At the same time he succinctly removed him from the Vice Presidency 
by the definite procedure of abolishing the office. The act was construed 
by some as an effort to placate the popular temper. Gomez is an old 
man, but even at his age such a pusillanimous gesture would not be in 
character, The President bad his own explanation of it, furnished in 
his communication to Congress of April 23, 1928. 

“I can not,” he wrote, “ very well covet that a son of mine should 
succeed me in the Presidency of the Republic, a position filled with 
difficulties, not free from dangers, and in which, if it is true that great 
satisfactions may be enjoyed in doing good to the fatherland, many dis- 
illusions are experienced and many sorrows felt, these being the usual 
wages of political life. Those are the reasons why I have advised all 
my sons to try to keep aloof from politics and to devote their energies 
exclusively to work.” 

Whatever satisfactions General Gomez may have obtained in his two 
decades of power, he has certainly experienced difficulties, sorrows, and 
perhaps disillusionment. If his has been a bloody régime, the fatalities 
have not all been among his enemies. 

In 1921 he himself nearly died. His illness was said to be typhoid. 
But the symptoms of typhoid are not exclusively stimulated by the germ 
which causes that disease, and there was a rumor, not stilled yet, of 
poison. In the summer of 1923 his brother, Juan C. Gomez, called 
“ Juancho;” while sleeping in Miraflores Palace, was attacked and slain. 
The murder was a bungling, hacking piece of work. Juancho was at 
that time a Vice President—the nation supporting two at that era, 
Vicéntico, mentioned above, being the other. 

Since the death of Juancho Gomez, his brother goes but little to 
Miraflores Palace. The big high-ceilinged patio mansion on an eminence 
overlooking the city echoes like a barracks with soldiery, but is not a 
home. 

Lately all the hoary, age-old symptoms of revolution have been in- 
creasingly noticeable, There was considerable publicity last February 
for one General“ Emilio Arévalo-Cedeiio, who was said to have begun 
a push with 500 men in the Andes, A mystic word, “ Bueno,” cabled to 
a small office in Stone Street, Manhattan, gave information of the start 
of the rebel band. 

But if Aréyalo-Cedefio is still pushing, he is doing so in secret. No 
further word has reached the local bureau, whether bueno“ or “ malo,” 
at this writing. Many expatriates in New York discredit the enter- 
prise. 

Other stories drift north which are not so quickly spoiled. They con- 
cern several enterprises, one a demonstration by Gen. José Gabaldón, a 
large landowner of the mountain State of Trujillo; another, the curious 
affair of June 8 at Willemstad, Curacao; a third, the armed attack on 
Cumana. 

Concerning the first, General Gomez himself took cognizance of it 
when he authorized the press dispatch from Caracas saying that he 
had ordered five generals with appropriate troops to pursue and capture 
Gabaldon. The troops marched off into the nebulous, newsless interior. 
While they were gone a foreign gentleman in Caracas decided to under- 
take a private expedition into the region reputedly disaffected and in a 

-~ state of war. 

“All was peaceful as far as Valencia,” he informed the writer, “but 
there we were told that we never could get through to Trujillo, as fight- 
ing was going on there. We began looking for corpses and listening for 
shots, but there was some mistake. We found there never bad been any 
fighting there. 

“ Gabaldón seems to have bad a fine time for a few days late in 
April, when Doctor Baldo, one of the Government officials, marched 
against his 600 men with some 50 ragamuffins he had scraped up. The 
rebels set upon them gleefully, but, according to the best reports, Baldo 
was the only one wounded.” 

Soon afterwards, the government set seriously about the task of cap- 
turing Gabaldón, and did so. The seizure occurred near Barinas. But 


Gabaldón had 1,000 men and these men are at large, revolutionaries 
say, near San Fernando de Apure. 

The filibuster at Willemstad and the raid on Cumana have been thor- 
oughly reported. Both succeeded apparently, in planting nuclei of rebels 
within Venezuelan territory. 
activity of Gomez’s enemies, 


Both were significant as showing the 
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Expatriates, exiles, and adventurers ring Gomez's domain. They are 
in British Guiana; in the Venezuelan-Colombian border on the west. 
They are in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, the gateway of the Oronoco River, 
and the great rubber lands within. They are at Willemstad; in New 
York; in Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama. 

These rebel councils are optimistic nowadays. They tell of the defec- 
tion of a trusted federal commander and his men at Los Teques, the 
mountain summer resort of rich Caraquefians. They tell a curious story 
of the arrest of important business men in Caracas, for importing arms 
and ammunition in pianola cases. There are accounts of unrest in the 
llanos, particularly in Ciudad Bolivar; and groups of expatriates are 
said to be gathering on Trinidad. Rebel headquarters in New York 
suggests that definite action will be under way within eight months. 

To be a dictator for 20 years in Spanish America is not unprece- 
dented, Yet one of General Gomez's forerunners, Guzmán Blanco, was, 
and Porfirio Diaz reigned in Mexico for three decades. But to stay 
dictator, while the nation one rules becomes an entirely different nation 
almost overnight, is close to miraculous. That is what General Gomez 
has done. 

He has seen his country emerge from bankruptcy to an average 
“mosquito republic” prosperity, and then suddenly blossom into one of 
the wealthiest nations, per capita, on earth. Up to the time of the oil 
boom, which is very recent, Venezuela was normally rich in tropical 
products—coffee, cacao, bananas, sugar, cotton. Its richness, of course, 
was not synonymous with prosperity, since the wealth was not dis- 
tributed. 

To-day there is a riot of money down there. But except in the oil 
regions where wages have been proportionately high—although at pres- 
ent there is depression—the wealth is no better distributed than in the 
old days. Squalor is still the condition of the poor. The peon is still a 
peon. 

El Benemérito’s rule has been beneficent in many ways. He has en- 
couraged commerce, instituted favoring legislation for oil ventures and 
other foreign enterprises, the benefits confined to a restricted class. 
There has been peace, except for minor infringements, for 20 years. 
There is gold to the nation’s credit in the bank. The roads are safe, 
and so are the cities, except in rare moments of political crisis. New 
highways wind over thousands of miles of difficult country. 

But the medal has a reverse side. Men accuse Gomez of incredibly 
impulsive paternalism, of inordinate greed which blindly withholds and 
diverts the natural wealth which might flow out through the land. 
Congress is ludicrously subservient, a mouthpiece for one will. There 
is no opposition whatsoever in the government. The press is negli- 
gible, merely a reflector of the Gomez glory. 

If a test of good government is ability to withstand attack, the 
régime fails. Even in Castro’s day there was more outspoken criticism 
of government than to-day. The reform President, taking power with 
such high hopes, has succumbed to the same fevers that beset his fellow 
Andino—so the enemies of Gomez say. 

They call him bloodthirsty. Horrid stories are told of torture, of con- 
ditions in Puerto Cabello prison and in the Rotunda—conditions com- 
parable only to those at the infamous San Juan de Ulloa at Vera Cruz. 
Gomez is charged with ruthless repression, seizure of wealth, lopping off 
of suspects and opponents. 

Venezuela, however, is not the only South American nation which 
inherits a tragic handicap from the glorious revolutionary days when 
doctrinaires, bemused by the democratic theories of the period, saddled 
her with principles of popular government which never worked, The 
greatest leader those regions ever produced, Simón Bolfyar, born in 
Caracas, had no illusions on the subject. It would be hundreds of years, 
he warned, before democracy could hope to flourish among the republics 
he founded. Until that time—the dictator, the cacique, the caudillo. 

Some Venezuelan patriots hold that all the country needs, in order 
to emerge from her present paralysis, is riddance of the crowd of igno- 
rant, mercenary politicos who surround Gomez. They point to the 
Argentine, which, upon the downfall of Rosas, surged forward to a 
condition of broad prosperity. They see the Venezuela of the future 
as a new Argentine—rich, productive, happy, united. 

What is needed, they say, is a government by experts who are hon- 
est men, dominated at first by a strong ruler. But the caudillo will 
not be needed long, they argue. There is too much at stake. Vene- 
zuela has too much innate wealth and power to be held back. It could 
march forward under the impetus already potentially there, if relieved 
of oppression. 

Meanwhile, the oppression grows. Caracas, two years ago a merry 
and comfortable city, is being punished badly for daring to think. The 
race tracks are closed down, and so are the bullfights—amusements of 
the people. There is hardly a family in the city not oppressed by the 
fact that some one of its members is jailed. Four years ago General 
Gomez opened the notorious Rotunda, and freed all political prisoners, 
The act was widely heralded, and El Benemérito obtained much praise. 
But it did not last long. 

To-day, the Rotunda is full of prisoners again, and so are the other 
political jails. The number of men suffering the unspeakable penalties 
of imprisonment in Venezuela is greater than it has been for many 
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years. They are counted by the thousands. * It is, perhaps, 
the last gesture of an anachronistic tyranny which is doomed, despite 
the backing of international oil. 


ExHIBIT D 
IN RE JAMES k. WELCH, CLAIMANT, AGAINST VENEZUELA 


Brief and argument submitted by A. L. King, of the Columbia, S. C., 
bar on behalf of claimant 


The afidavit by the claimant herein recites the facts up to the time 
he arrived in Washington, November 1, 1929. 

A further statement of a few outstanding experiences from the time 
he effected contact with the Department of State in Washington would 
seem to be appropriate here. 

The claimant has informed the writer of this brief and argument 
that the matter was first handled with him by Mr. Flournoy, one of the 
assistant solicitors of the department, and that this official stated to 
him in substance: 

“You should have stayed at home, for then you would not have 
gotten into trouble in a foreign country.” 

The case was thereafter considered at great length—at least from a 
standpoint of time—as the decision against claimant was not rendered 
until February 13, 1930. 

Claimant states that a personal appeal to Mr. Cotton, who was Acting 
Secretary of State when the adverse decision was made, only resulted 
in a statement from Mr. Cotton to the effect that he would give claimant 
an appeal to Secretary Stimson, but, he added, “If he, Mr. Stimson, 
reverses my decision in this case I will laugh my head off.” 

These features of the case are not presented here with any intention 
of trying to prejudice any one against the State Department, but rather 
for the purpose of showing that Henderson at Bolivar, Van Engert at 
Caracas, and Flournoy at Washington truly reflected the attitude of 
the department toward the great question of human liberty and the 
fundamental rights of this citizen of the United States. 

An act passed by the Congress in 1868 and now set out in the 
United States Code (A) in volume 8, paragraph 14, is as follows: 

“Whenever it is made known to the President that a citizen of the 
United States has been unjustly deprived of his liberty by or under the 
authority of any foreign government it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent forthwith to demand of that government the reasons for such 
imprisonment ; and if it appears to be wrongful and in violation of the 
rights of American citizenship, the President shall forthwith demand 
the release of such citizen, and if the release so demanded is unreason- 
ably delayed or refused, the President shall use such means, not amount- 
ing to acts of war, as he may think necessary and proper to obtain 
or effectuate the release; and all the facts and proceedings relative 
thereto shall as soon as practicable be communicated by the President 
to the Congress.” 

The record in this case shows conclusively that this citizen of the 
United States was unjustly imprisoned in a foreign country, and that 
he called upon the proper representative of the United States Govern- 
ment for aid. It shows, with equal conclusiveness, that those persons 
whose obvious duty it was to supply him with the protection that was 
his sacred right, under the law of the land, utterly failed to perform 
that duty. Now, the question is: What attitude is the Congress of 
the United States going to take as to this betrayal of public trust on 
the part of those whose duty it was, and is, to see that the laws 
enacted for the protection of the fundamental rights of the citizens of 

the Nation are duly enforced? 

I do not conceive it to be my duty to answer that question. But 
aside from the statute quoted supra, it would seem that there is an 
inherent duty on the part of the Government to protect its citizens 
against unlawful imprisonment—it has been stated by one formerly high 
in the counscls of this Nation (the late Senator Voorhees, of Indiana) 
that: 

“ The first duty of a government is to protect its own citizens at home 
and abroad. No higher duty was ever imposed upon government than 
this. A government that is willing to imprison one of its own citizens 
without law, or allow any other nation to do it, is on the road to ruin.” 

Now, was that only an “ oratorical flourish” on the part of the 
speaker, or the statement of a fundamental truth? The answer to that 
question is to be found in the fact that for self-preservation, if for no 
other reason, governments must see to it that their citizens who have 
not forfeited their right to liberty by the violation of the law of either 
their own or any other country are free. If any agency is allowed by a 
government to imprison even one of its citizens without due process of 
law, without answering in some definite manner for the wrong—if 
appeal to the government be duly made by the citizen, then such act 
becomes a quasi legal precedent. It can thus be seen that a govern- 
ment may be overthrown, or completely wiped out, by the simple 
process of illegal imprisonment of its citizens, if such acts against its 
sovereignty should be allowed to go unchallenged. 

The only answer that could be made by way of denial to the request 
of the citizen, in the case under discussion here, for diplomatic aid, was 
either that the matter was not of sufficient importance to warrant the 
attention of this Nation or that the citizen must return to Venezuela 
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and seek redress through the local courts; an answer of the first 
character would have been so manifestly unjust and contrary to prec- 
edent that it obviously could not be made. Tue only alternative, 
therefore, was an answer of the second character. This is the course 
taken by the State Department, which has made answer accordingly, 
and here is where the issue between the claimant and the department 
is joined: This necessarily brings up the question, not only as to the 
system of law prevailing in Venezuela, but also us to how that law is 
administered. The evidence presented herewith, on bebalf of the claim- 
ant, which is in the form of affidavits, letters, and articles published 
in responsible publications of this country, clearly makes out at least a 
prima facie case in fayor of the contention that there would be no 
chance of this citizen of the United States receiving justice in Vene- 
zuela in such a case as the one presented here. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the case is one fully warranting action on the part of some 
agency of the Government having anthority to hear the facts, to con- 
sider the laws, and write a judgment carrying the truth as to the 
respective contention of the parties. As a citizen of the United States, 
as an officer of the law of the land in my office as a duly licensed 
attorney, as a member of a profession, which some one has been pleased 
to refer to as a “profession of justice,’ I most respectfully declare 
that I bave studied this case at length, and it is my opinion that it 
is a case calling imperatively for affirmative action on the part of the 
duly constituted authorities of the Government of the United States; 
otherwise a grave injustice will be done a citizen who has done no 
wrong and yet has suffered great injury at the hands of a despotic 
government in a foreign country. 

There is appended further reasons for the views herein expressed ; 
a consideration of which is most earnestly urged upon all persons whose 
duty it might be to consider the questions presented in the record o“ 
this case, 

A. L. Kine, Attorney for Claimant. 


Exuisit E 
IN RE JAMES EP. WELCH AGAINST VENEZUELA 
Brief of the law. Submitted by A. L. King, attorney for claimant 


It needs no citation of authority, we presume, to establish that the 
illegal imprisonment of a citizen gives a cause of action to the party 
against whom the trespass has been committed. 

It needs no citation of authority, we presume, to establish the fact 
that if the illegal arrest and imprisonment occurs in a country which 
declares by its written laws that if anyone suffers such wrongs through 
the acts of “legitimate authorities laboring in their public capacities,” 
the right of action shall be not only against the individuals directly 
responsible for the trespass, but also against the nation, the nation 
can unquestionably be held responsible in a case where the facts apply 
to the law as thus published and declared. 

It also needs no citation of authority, we presume, fo establish the fact 
that illegal imprisonment for 43 days anywhere is not damnum obsque; 
but to furnish conclusive authority on that point we cite the case of 
Kilbourn against Thompson. In the year 1881, Kilbourn was imprisoned 
for about 45 days here in the District of Columbia by Thompson, 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives, on an order from 
a special committee. Kilbourn prosecuted a writ of habeas corpus to 
the United States Supreme Court and that court held that the im- 
prisonment was illegal. Kilbourn brought suit against Thompson, and 
was represented by Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, and other counsel. 
The verdict was for $100,000. A few extracts from Senator Voorhees’s 
speech would seem to be particularly appropriate here: 

“I say in this connection that the first duty of a government is to 
protect its own citizens at home and abroad. No higher duty was ever 
imposed upon a government than this. A government that is willing 
to imprison one of its own citizens without law, or allow any other 
nation to do it, is on the road to ruin. (Emphasis (italics) added.) 

No man errs on the side of a high appreciation of the constitutional 
right of the citizen. k 

“If they had a right to take his liberty, they had a right to take 
hbis life; life is not dearer than liberty; liberty is the dearest, in my 
estimation. As to the loss of one or the other as a choice, I would say 
take my life, for without liberty life is of no value; none whatever; 
not the slightest.” 

Senator VANDƏNBERG, in his The Great American, 
Elihu Root as saying of Alexander Hamilton: 

“Tt is due to Hamilton, more than to any other save Washington, 
that this people have a conception, a tradition, an idcal of a Nation 
whose power is a bulwark of liberty, so that they will make sacrifices 
for it, feeling that when they give up of their means and their peaceful 
carecrs, and their lives, and the lives of those dear to them, they are 
laying their offerings on the altars of liberty, enlarging power for the 
moment that liberty might live.’ (Emphasis (italics) added,) 


quotes Hon. 


Another American statesman has said: 
“Before the Colonies existed the petition of rights—the Magna 
Charta of a more enlightened age—had been presented in 1628 by Lord 
Coke and his immortal compeers. Our founders brought it with them, 
and we have not gone one step beyond that. 


They brought these 
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maxims of civil liberty, not in their libraries but in their souls; not as 
philosophical prattle, not as barren generalities, but as rules of con- 
duct, as symbols of public duty and private right to be adhered to 
with religious fidelity.” 

If one were of a mind to do so, quotations from innumerable states- 
men in every age of the world, from every section of the earth, could be 
set out showing that throughout all the ages the one bright star toward 
which man has ever striven is liberty; that the one supreme ideal of 
life is freedom; freedom from the thralldom of sin; freedom from the 
limitations of life; freedom for the soul that it might commune in 
deed and in truth with that Supreme Being who is the author of life, 
the impersonation of liberty, justice, and truth. “ Life, liberty. and 
the pursuit of happiness,” we declare to be the rights of all men, but 
it is the particular heritage of the people who make up the United 
States of America. 

It therefore is most obvious that whoever attempts to deprive a citi- 
zen of this country of his liberty is taking a step that is of the gravest 
possible nature, and that any show of indifference on the part of the 
officials of the Government who are given the power of protecting the 
citizen’s inviolable rights should be met with the sternest form of re- 
buke by all statesmen and patriots to whose attention such delict is 
brought. 

This is why we insist that this case has become so tremendously im- 
portant. In the first instance, the case was between a nation presided 
over by a despot, who, while permitting the fair and liberal laws in- 
stituted by the great patriot, Simon Bolivar, to remain as the law of 
that country—in name—suspends such laws at will—and a citizen of 
the United States; but the case has finally grown into a contest where 
the law of the land is arrayed against the arbitrary and indifferent dis- 
position of certain officials of the State Department, officials who posi- 
tively misstate the facts upon which the case is based, and fail com- 
pletely to consider evidence of the most conclusive nature that bears 
directly on the whole matter. 

We make the foregoing direct charge because, in the letter from Act- 
ing Secretary of State Cotton to Senator Boran, of March 24, 1930, he 
says: 

„It is important to observe that Welch has not yet been tried upon 
the merits of the charges brought against him, since the suit was dis- 
missed upon a question of jurisdiction.” 

The foregoing was written after Mr. Cotton had been told repeatedly 
that Welch had committed no act in Venezuela that could form the 
basis of any legal “charges,” and that, therefore, there is not only no 
suit pending there against him but that, as a matter of fact, none can 
be legally commenced. We understand that Mr. Cotton is a lawyer, 
therefore he must be charged with knowledge that where a court has 
declared that an arrest warrant is void because there are no facts 
properly set forth by competent parties upon which the warrant could 
be issued, that no one has a right to go behind the record and assert 
that the statement made in the so-called warrant constitutes evidence 
of the commission of an offense for which the party named might be 
tried. And in stating this proposition of law we are not standing on a 
technicality but upon an absolutely fundamental rule of substantive 
law. 

We therefore most respectfully insist that Mr. Cotton, in setting forth 
the language quoted supra, has gone out of his way to libel a citizen 
whose only offense is that he has sought to enforce his rights as an 
American against the unfair, illegal, and altogether outrageous attack 
of a tyrant, whose rule for the past 20 or more years is a foul blot on 
the record of civilized society. 

Why Mr. Cotton has acted thus will, we suppose, be one of the 
unsolved mysteries of the age, because all of the law, both international 
and domestic, is squarely against him. The law, as stated by men of 
unquestionable standing as well as specific cases bearing directly on the 
question involved in the case we are now discussing. 

In the case of Driggs against Venezuela (Moore's Int. Arbt.) it was 
stated: 

“The greatest criminal brought to the bar of justice is entitled to 
be tried according to the law of the land, not because he is deserving 
of any special consideration but because of the respect due the law 
itself. Driggs, therefore, was entitled to be accused and tried as the law 
of Venezuela provided, and as the record seems to show, that in some 
particulars at least, this was not done, and although we think him 
guilty we can not say that he was not the victim of a wrong, for which 
reclamation should be made. The old commission awarded Driggs 
$100,000, of which 15 per cent, or $15,000, has been paid by Venezuela, 
and with interest to date it would amount to double that sum. This, 
we think, under the peculiar circumstances of this case, is sufficient in- 
demnity for the wrong Venezuela committed in not trying a guilty man 
according to principles and methods of procedure established by their 
own laws.“ (Emphasis (italics) added.) 

The Davy case (1903). See Hudson's Cases on International Law, 
pages 1237-1239. (We quote in part from opinion of Plumby, umpire, 
American. Davy was a citizen of Great Britain.) 

“Tt is also urged by the honorable commissioner for Venezuela that 
the claimant should find adequate remedy by civil action through the 
courts of Venezuela directed against the man or men who had done 
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him this harm. He had this right, without question, but in the judg- 
ment of the umpire he was not compelled to resort to the courts for 
his remedy, He had recourse to the Government of which he was a 
subject, there to obtain relief through diplomatic channels. 

“The case before the tribunal was purely a lawless proceeding under 
certain color of law and legal authority and under certain forms of 
process but wholly against the law of the land [the exact conditions 
existing in the Welch case] and was a gross malversation and malfeas- 
ance by a civil officer, constituted such by the laws of Venezuela, and 
as much an affront to the honor of Venezuela as it is a deliberate in- 
dignity placed upon the claimant and an affront to the claimant Gov- 
ernment.” (Emphasis (italics) added.) 

“Before the commission the honorable commissioner for Venezuela 
urged the irresponsibility of the respondent Government for acts as 
are here complained of because of the federal character of the Ven- 
ezuelan Government and the conditions which thereby attach to na- 
tional action. * + Internationally, the National Government is 
solely responsible for the proper safeguarding of the rights and interests 
of foreigners resident or commorant within its territory. * * * 
Great Britain can not deal with the State of Bolivar; the national in- 
tegrity of the respondent Government alone would prevent it.“ 

“A claimant in a foreign state is not required to exhaust justice in 
such state when there is no justice to exhaust."—Secretary of State 
during Grant's administration to Mr. Pile, minister to Venezuela. 

“Tt can not be acknowledged * * * that diplomatic interference 
in such cases necessarily annihilates or trenches upon the peculiar fune- 
tions of the judiciary of the country. In cases of denial of justice the 
right of intervention through diplomatic channels is allowed, and justice 
may be as much denied when, as in this case, it would be absurd to seek 
judicial process as if it had been demanded after having been sought.” 
(Emphasis (italics) added.) Mr. Fish, Secretary of State, to Mr. Foster, 
minister to Mexico, December 16, 1873. 

“The rule of obligation is perfectly distinct and settled. Each coun- 
try is bound to give to nationals of another country in its territory 
the same protection, the same redress for injury, which it gives its own 
citizens, and neither more nor less, provided the protection which the 
country gives its own citizens conforms to established standards of 
civilization. 

“The standard to which the rule appeals is a standard of right, 
and not necessarily of actual performance. The foreigner is entitled 
to have the protection and redress which the citizen is entitled to have, 
and the fact that the citizen may not have insisted upon his rights or 
may [have to, we add] be content with lax administration which fails 
to secure them to him, furnishes no reason why the foreigner should 
not insist upon them, and no excuse for denying them to him. 

“There is a standard of justice, very simple, very fundamental, and 
of such general acceptance by all civilized countries as to form a part 
of the international law of the world. The condition upon which any 
country is entitled to measure justice due from it to an alien by the 
justice which it affords its own citizens, is that its system of law and 
administration shall conform to this general standard. If any coun- 
try's system of law and administration does not conform to that stand- 
ard, although the people of that country may be content, or compelled 
to live under it, no other country can be compelled to accept it as 
furnishing a satisfactory measure of treatment to its citizens."—From 
an address delivered before the American Society of International Law, 
by Hon. Elihu Root, Washington, April, 1910. 

The propositions stated by Mr. Root, supra, are so obviously just 
and right that no intelligent American will, we dare say; question 
them. 

So we are now to the proposition: How are the laws in Venezuela 
really administered? The former Acting Secretary of State says, in 
the letter to Senator Boram, supra: Foreign interests in Venezuela 
have, in general, not failed of legal protection.” We know, however, 
and we presume that the State Department knows, that there are no 
laws in Venezuela but the will of Gomez, and that under that law 
every vestige of liberty and justice has been stamped out in Venezuela, 
so far as the citizens of that country are concerned. This is why we 
are not willing to accept Mr. Cotton's suggestion that Welch go back 
into Venezuela and sue the local authorities. The risk of not securing 
justice is one reason, but there is another very much more important. 
It is: Since Welch was imprisoned in Venezuela by orders of one of 
Gomez’s henchmen, and since it is quite generally known that Welch 
has appealed to this Government for aid in the matter, and been denied 
it, for him to go back into Venezuela now for any purpose would be 
to fly into the face of Providence. Welch is a brave man, but one 
man, no matter how brave he might be, can not defend himself against 
a despot who has at his command all the arms in the country and all 
the cutthroats (of which there are thousands) at bis back. We refuse, 
therefore, to join issue with the State Department on that score; we 
likewise refuse to accept that statement as any reason why James E. 
Welch, citizen of the United States, resident in Venezuela, should accept 
as satisfaction for his illegal arrest, imprisonment, and other wrongs 
suffered at the hands of duly authorized agents of the Venezuelan 
Government, the fact that one judge said, after he was imprisoned 43 
days, “ Your imprisonment was and is illegal, but you must be held 
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under bond“; and another judge, 25 days thereafter, said, “ Your 
imprisonment was illegal and you can go hence without delay.“ The 
honorable former Acting Secretary of State may, if he sees fit, if the 
time ever comes in his life when he has suffered illegal imprisonment 
for 43 days, say, “ Well, it is all right, the judge finally ordered my 
discharge; I am now out of jail, my prestige is ruined, my business has 
been destroyed, my child has been taken from me and is still held in 
alien hands; I will either have to submit to giving her up to a fate 
that is worse than death or suffer the danger of being put back in 
prison, where I will be tortured by slow starvation, poisoned, or other- 
wise done to death. I should be thankful, perhaps, that I was let 
out of jail at all. I will just go along. If I suffer, I will suffer in 
silence, I will not worry the representatives of my country for this 
kind of an affair, for I know they are all very, very busy negotiating 
treaties based upon our ‘fundamental ideas of human liberty,’ to ‘ be 
enforced by a sense of justice in the civilized world.'” 

We suppose that if the occasion ever arises for the former Acting 
Secretary of State to take such a stand as to his own Hberty and 
rights, and he should do so, the act will be applauded by many persons 
of clear vision and broad statesmanship ; but as to the case of James E. 
Welch, we are unwilling to have him be the first sacrifice upon the 
altar of any new system of law erected upon the theory that to be 
placed in jail carries no hardship—if you finally get out. That to 
have a judge declare that there was no legal cause for your imprison- 
ment is vindication enough. In short, that the ruling of an official who 
is sworn to represent the interests of the citizen under the law of the 
land, although running counter to every rule of law that has ever been 
announced in this country shall be taken as payment in full and final 
settlement for acts constituting the grossest form of trespass, and a 
most vicious invasion of human rights. We refuse to accept such a 
settlement; we will not yield one jot or tittle from the standards set 
by those patriots who laid down their very lives for the preservation 
of human liberty, The cause is too sacred, the issue is too big, the 
consequences are too grave, to permit us who represent this claim to 
accept a proposed settlement that carries with it nothing but discredit 
to those who propose it, and dishonor to the Nation whose rights have 
been invaded through an uncalled-for, illegal, and altogether outrageous 
attack upon one of its citizens by a foreign government—a government 
whose record of barbaric cruelty and fiendish treatment of its own citi- 
zens is the best possible evidence of the fact that its despotic ruler 
knows no law but a law of his own will, in which there is to be found 
neither the attributes of mercy nor the faintest approach to a sense of 
Justice, 

We respectfully insist, with all the earnestness that we can command, 
that for the United States Government to encourage its citizens to go 
into a foreign country by publishing that laws exist for their protection, 
and that their Government will see to it that they are not imposed upon, 
and then, when the assaults against the rights of the citizen occur, turn 
a deaf ear and fail to fulfill the guaranty, is dishonest and disgraceful 
and contemptible to the last degree. 

We further respectfully insist that it is not a question of who the 
citizen is whose rights haye been violated—that is, whether he be a 
millionaire or a pauper, or a high Government official, or the humblest 
citizen in the land—but it is a question of the integrity of the law, for 
the enforcement of which every citizen may be called upon to lay down 
his life if need be. 

The interests of the Government and the citizen in this respect are 
mutual, and a reciprocal duty rests upon each party to the compact. 
The law of the land says: If the rights of the Government are invaded 
and it calls upon you (the citizen) for aid you shall respond. It also 
says: If your rights (the citizen's) are invaded by a force against 
which you can not protect yourself and you call upon the Government 
for aid, it shall respond. That is what citizenship means; that is what 
allegiance means; it is a rule grounded in the idea of fairness, decency, 
justice, and right—the rocks upon which the structure of government in 
this country is erected, to the preservation of which all men who have 

' taken an oath of office are particularly and especially committed. 


Exuisit F 
IN RE JAMES E. WELCH AGAINST VENEZUELA 

Statement 
We can not make it too plain that the first and foremost question in 
this whole matter is the child and whether, if Welch should return to 
Venezuela for it, he would be in danger from any source in that country. 
He fears because of previous experience when he was illegally imprisoned 
upon “charges” that had no foundation in fact and because of his 
knowledge of general conditions existing in the country he would be in 


serious danger, unless he can go under the fullest announced protection 
of his Government. Are these fears groundless or are they well founded? 


Letters and telegrams furnished to Welch by the State Department 
assert that it has been judicially determined by the courts of Venezuela 
that the child has been subject to his control and custody for many 
months past; yet in response to an inquiry made by the State Depart- 
ment, upon the .request of Welch, as to whether he could go into 
Venezuela and leave unmolested with his child, the answer is—the tele- 
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gram of April 8, 1930, which indicates no assurance on the main point 
of the inquiry but, on the contrary, is evasive and nltogether unsatis- 
factory. And to date he has been unable to obtain anything of a more 
protective nature from the State Department of the United States, 
Please note carefully copies of telegrams and letter bearing on this point, 
all of which immediately follow. 

A. L. Kine, Attorney for Welch. 


Telegram from— 

CIUDAD BOLIVAR, July 10, 1929, 
C. Van H. ENGERT, 
American Legation, Caracas: 

Dr. Rendon Welch's lawyer informs me case of Welch was formally 
and definitely settled two days ago in Welch's favor, and the infant, 
Irma Francisca, will be returned to him. Doctor Rendon requests you 
to inform me whereabouts of Welch so that he may instruct him with 
regard to the whole matter. 

HENDERSON, 
LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Caracas, Venezuela, September 14, 1929. 
James E. WELCH, Esq., 
Care of American Consulate, Trinidad, British West Indies. 

Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letters of September 1, 
2, 4, and 5, 1929, the contents of which have been duly noted and will 
be brought to the attention of the Department of State in Washingtor. 

Shortly after your departure I received a telegram from Vice Consul 
Henderson to the effect that not only the civil action but also the 
criminal case had been decided in your favor. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

C. Van H. EXGERT, 
Charge d'Affaires ad interim. 

In a letter to Senator Boram, from State Department, March 24, 
1930, it is stated : 

“It appears further that the court in which the civil action men- 
tioned had been instituted rendered a decision in Welch's favor in 
July, 1929, while Welch was in Caracas, thus making it possible for him 
to assume the custody of the child. There seems to be no indication 
of any unfair dealing on the part of the court in this regard. How- 
ever, it appears that Welch did not return to Bolivar for the child, but 
instead of doing so came to the United States to press his claim.” 

Caracas, April 8, 1980—Received 9.33 p. m. 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington: 

87, April 8, noon. 

Your telegram of March 20, 4 p. m., No. 20. 

The Foreign Office transmits a reply from the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior which states that the Government of Venezuela has no objection 
to Welch returning to Venezuela, and adds “but concerning the removal 
of his illegitimate child, I inform you that the Federal Executive can 
not intervene in that matter, because it depends on what administering 
justice the competent courts may have decided in the matter.” (Em- 
phasis (italics) added.) 

SUMMERLIN, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 14, 1930, 
In reply refer to SO. 331.1121 Welch, James E./39. 
The Hon. JosEPH E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, 

Sm: With reference to previous correspondence regarding the case 
of James E. Welch there is inclosed for your information a copy of a 
telegram dated April 8, 1930, which has now been received from the 
American Legation at Caracas, in reply to a telegram sent by the de- 
partment at the request of Mr. Welch, instructing the legation to in- 
quire of the appropriate Venezuelan authorities whether there is any 
reason why Mr. Welch can not enter Venezuela and leave unmolested 
with his child. 

Very truly yours, 
J. P. COTTON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
Exursit G 
May 12, 1930, 
Mr. A. L. Kine, 
Attorney at Law, Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kine: In reply to your letter of the 11th instant, I con- 
sider my duty as a Venezuelan patriot to accede to the request of 
the committee of the Senate of the United States to appear before it 
for the purpose of testifying about political conditions in my country 
under the dictatorship of Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, in case such a 
request should be sent to me by said honorable committee. 

Besides that, I can present the testimony of some of the few victims— 
survivors of the cruelty of that tyranny, like my brother Mr. Luis 
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Jugo Delgado, and my cousin, Mr. Miguel Delgado Chalbaud, now resi- 
dents of New York, who have suffered long years of prison without 
charges. They are under medical treatment for diseases contracted 
during their imprisonment. The last of these gentlemen is the brother 
of Gen. Román Delgado Chalbaud, who was killed last August in the 
battle of Cumaná, two years after his release of 14 years illegal im- 
prisonment in the infamous jails of Gomez, where he and almost all the 
members of my family and thousands of other honorable gentlemen have 
been sacrificed with irons and chains and hunger and tortures. 
Very sincerely yours, 
P. J. Juco DELGADO. 


ExHImr H 


New Tonk Crry, May 15, 1936. 
Mr. A. L. Krxe, 
Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: It is perfectly true that I am acquainted with the 
abnormal situation that exists in Venezuela. 

As far as I am concerned, I can tell you that my father, Gen. R. 
Delgado Chalbaud, was kept in prison for more than 14 years in a cell, 
with irons, suffering from hunger and thirst each time he refused to pay 
the enormous prices at which food and water were sold to him in the 
prison. He was not allowed to communicate with anybody, but some- 
times with his fellow prisoners. What is more unbelievable yet, is that 
no kind of legal process brought him into prison but the fancy of the 
president, J. V. Gomez, as my father was supposed to be the leader of 
the opposition. 

In the same year of 1913, 117 of other honorable gentlemen were 
imprisoned and released after a period of three to nine years. 

After those long years, my father, ruined in his health and in his 
fortune, was set free and exiled to France. From there he tried to 
initiate a claim against Gomez for the spoiling of his fortune and his 
illegal imprisonment, but no answer was given to his request. 

Lastly, in August of 1929, my father was chosen as the leader in an 
armed movement against Gomez, and was killed in the battle of 
Cumaná., 

This movement was the hope of our country, for all the other pro- 
tests, such as the protests of the students in 1928, had been savagely 
repressed. Some of these young men were killed as the police of 
Caracas fired at them who were unarmed, It will be easy to state a 
list of all the young students that have been in prison. 

The crimes of Gomez are rather difficult to establish because of its 
infinite quantity, crimes that overthrow every day the constitution. 

I don’t want to insist upon these facts that are so much painful 
for me as for most of the Venezuelan people, but I send you this record 
established by men who suffered in the terrible prisons of Gomez. You 
will find also in the book of Mr. Pocaterra, another victim of Gomez, 
a relation of the bitter hours that Venezuelan people lived when they 
claimed for justice. 

Taking in consideration all these precedents you can judge that, toward 
Mr. Welch, the justice in my country has been rather good when you 
think of the cruelty applied to Venezuelan citizens, 

We Venezuelans can not hope any foreign help, and don't want any, 
but we wonder why such anachronistic crimes are not denounced pub- 
licly by the representatives of foreign countries in ours. They seem to 
ignore everything, while, on the contrary, it is obvious that they know 
everything. With a contrary public opinion in the world I am not sure 
that such a barbarous crime as the one committed against the youth 
would have existed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DELGADO CHALBAUD. 
Exursirt I 
New Tonk, N. Y., May 16, 1930. 
Mr. A. L. KiNG, 
Care of Hon. 4. H. Gasque, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Prompted by a sentiment of justice, I consider it a duty 
to give you a candid reply to the question which you ask me in your 
letter of May 11, 1930, in regard to the resolution pending before the 
Senate of the United States providing for an investigation in Venezuela, 
with a view to determine to what extent, if any, the constitution and 
laws published as being operative in that country are overthrown and 
set aside by dictatorial powers. 

The constitution which is now in force in Venezuela is, in itself, 
the most genuine expression of the dictatorial régime which has over- 
ruled the people during the last 20 years. 

In order to pave the way, under a legal expedient for the continua- 
tion in power of Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, the dictator, whose will is 
the only law of the land and the fostering of his personal interests 
the only consistent policy of the government, the constitution has been 
amended and reamended at the expiration of each presidential term, 
according to the political conditions of the moment, so as to conform 
it to the military dictatorship that this man Gomez has firmly estab- 
lished in the once-upon-a-time democratic Republic of Venezuela, 
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Up to the year 1914 the President of the Republic was invested by 
the constitution with the command of the army, of which he was tle 
born head—" Jefe nato.“ But in that year, at the expiration of his 
first constitutional term, General Gomez, instead of letting the people 
elect'a new President, staged a sham revolution and declared the coun- 
try under martial law. No presidential elections could be held under 
these circumstances and be continued ruling the country as “ Presidente 
en Campaña — President in Campaign—until 1915, in which year, 
affirming bis dictatorial authority upon the National Congress, he had 
the constitution amended and the office of the “Comandante en Jefe 
del Ejercito "—chief commander of the army—was created. He was 
elected by the congress to fill this office, and Dr. Victorino Marquez 
Bustillos was elected at the same time to be the President of the Re- 
public. This executive President, deprived of the command of the army, 
was virtually and effectively a mere meek constitutional puppet with- 
out any authority whatsoever. A military dictatorship headed by Gen- 
eral Gomez was thus constitutionally established, which lasted up to 
the year 1922, invalidating the most essential principles of democracy. 

At the end of this term, 1915-1922, the constitution was again 
amended and Gomez headed the Government as President elected for 
the term 1922-1929. But, of course, the office of the Comandante 
en Jefe del Ejercito” had been previously abolished from the constitu- 
tion by the National Congress in 1922, The constitution enacted by 
the Congress for this presidential term deserves à little attention in 
paragraph apart. 

Article S4 of the Constitution of the United States of Venezuela 
enacted by the National Congress in 1909, which General Gomez had 
sworn to respect and uphold when he was elected President of the 
Republic in his first constitutional term, reads as follows: 

“The President of the Republic can not be elected to a consecutive 
term, even in the case of partial or total inability to fill the four 
years for which he may have been elected in the first place. Neither 
can the citizen incumbent who may have held the Presidency the last 
year of the four years covering the first term be elected to a contiguous 
subsequent term, nor the blood relation of either one up to the fourth 
degree of civil consanguinity, or the second degree of affinity, both 
inclusive.” 

This article was suppressed from the constitution, and General Juan 
Vicente Gómez, his brother Juan Crisóstomo, and his illegitimate son 
Juan Vincente were elected by the National Congress to fill the offices 
of President of the Republic, First Vice President, and Second Vice 
President, respectively, 

So scandalous was this dynastic succession of the Presidency that 
it prompted the resignation of Dr. Santos A. Dominici, the then minister 
of Venezuela to the United States, and needs no further commentary. 

At the end of this dynastic term, in 1929, the constitution had to be 
amended anew, and General Gomez was elected again by the National 
Congress to be the Comandante en Jefe del Ejercito,” and Dr. Juan 
Bautista Pérez was elected at the same time to be the President of the 
Republic, for the term 1929-1936. 

Let me tell you briefly the duties of these two heads of the state, 
according to the constitution, that form a preposterous duality of mili- 
tary and civil powers, in which the civil President is, of course, tram- 
pled under the foot of the military dictator. 

The decisions of the President have to be carried out in complete 
accord with the “Comandante en Jefe del Ejercito” to appoint and 
remove the members of the cabinet; to govern the federal district ac- 
cording to the law; to summon the National Congress to extraordinary 
session with the approval of the cabinet; to declare war; to declare 
martial law; to reorganize the governments of the states in case of 
internal disturbance; to make use of the army to settle armed disputes 
among the states. But the Comandante en Jefe del Ejercito” shall 
haye the command of the sea, air, and land forces and shall determine 
their number. 

It is obvious that a man like Juan Vicente Gomez, uneducated and 
cruel, who came into power by an act of treason in the year 1908, 
whose motives of behavior are his low instincts, invested with such 
unlimited power, ruling the country, as he has always done, with the 
authority of a feudal lord, has of necessity, by his own compelling 
primitive nature, to overthrow and set aside all enacted laws and 
disregard the most essential standards of morals and justice. 

Under this military dictatorship the people of Venezuela are deprived 
of all their political rights and have undergone outrageous persecu- 
tions. A régime of terror, a parallel of which can only be found in 
the darkest ages of history, has existed in Venezuela since Gomez has 
been overruling the people, and is still going on without showing any 
sign of abatement. Just to the contrary, the dictator is now exerting 
his authority with the utmost rigor and cruelty. 

To describe and state in specific cases the deeds of violence and 
crimes that Gomez has committed to maintain himself in power would 
fill a volume, and I can make at this moment only a general survey of 
the ominous conditions which have prevailed in the country during the 
past 20 years. I shall try, however, to resume in a few concrete cases, 
outstanding in their sheer brutality, the absolute disregard of morals 
and law besides those already accounted for performed with the consti- 
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tution, which characterize the military dictatorship of the “ Comandante 
en Jefe del Ejercito” of Venezuela. 

From his outset in the Government Gomez showed the iron hand of 
his rule. The writers who tried to upkeep the traditional freedom of 
the press, which the Venezuelan people had enjoyed since the year 1840 
and that all the previous Presidents—with the exception of Cipriano 
Castro, the predecessor of Gomez—had respected and upheld, were se- 
cluded to captivity with heavy iron fetters—weighing 70 pounds—tied 
to their feet. Sefior Rafael Arévalo Gonzales, a stanch defender of 
the freedom of the press, editor of El Pregonero of Caracas, is still in 
captivity, chained with such heavy irons, because he postulated in his 
paper, Dr. Felix Montes, as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic in the year 1914. The candidate had to leave the country 
under disguise to save his skin, and is as yet living in exile in Porto 
Rico. Since this incident no other candidate for the Presidency has 
appeared before the people, but Gomez, and, as I have already shown, 
the transmission of power bas been made from General Gomez as out- 
going President to General Gomez himself as incoming “ Comandante 
en Jefe del Ejercito,” or vice versa, according to the occassion. 

No people who has once enjoyed the blessing of liberty will patiently 
abide such a dictatorial rule. To maintain his power, Gomez has had, 
literally, to break down the backbone of the Venezuclan people. His 
wholesale imprisonments and mass persecutions have brought about a 
state of anguish and dismal conditions. Since 1914 up to this date the 
jails have been crowded with thousands of political prisoners of all 
walks of life, students, newspaper men, professional men, business men, 
laborers. The conditions of life in these jails, where a large percentage 
of the inmates have met with death under the most brutal tortures 
that imagination can conceive, are beyond description. And not even 
the lowest classes of the community, the farm laborers and the poorest 
town people, haye escaped the ferocious rule of the dictator. Re- 
cruited by force, under the pretense of an idlers’ municipal regulation, 
thousands of men have been overtaken and put to work under forced 
labor in the dockyard of Puerto Cabello—whch I can personally tes- 
tify—and in the public roads; and also, to collect the crops of his vast 
agricultural plantations, Gomez has recruited men by force. If you 
have, perchance, read the laudatory articles that Mr. Preston Mc- 
Goodwin, United States minister to Venezuela of the last Democratic 
administration, used to print in the New York Times, in his occasional 
visits to the States, praising the administration of Gen. Juan Vicente 
Gomez on account of the excellent system of roads that he had built 
throughout the country, when you stop to think that the mortar of 
the pavement of these roads was mixed with blood and flesh of hun- 
dreds of Venezuelan college boys belonging to the best class of society, 
who were taken out from the jails and put to work under forced 
labor to build that excellent system of highways, a fact which Mr. 
MeGoodwin could not possibly ignore, you have an opportunity to 
ponder on the truth that underlies some reports of the modern press 
and to consider what a wretched creature man can be when acting 
under the lure and power of money. 

These wholesale imprisonments and mass persecutions, which have 
no precedent in the history of Venezuela, compelled many people to 
leave their homeland and seek in foreign countries security and work. 
I regret that I have no statistical data available to show the appalling 
number of Venezuelans who have emigrated during the régime of terror 
of Gomez, I have tried to obtain from the Immigration Department 
of the United States the statistical record of these Venezuelan emigrants 
who have come to this country. But, unfortunately, the Immigration 
Department says that it has no separate record of the immigration 
from Venezuela. In want of more specific data we have to satisfy our- 
Selves with the “rough” estimation which can be made from the num- 
ber of Venezuelans living at present in the United States, the Latin- 
American countries, and Europe, It is estimated that over 100,000 
people have fled while Gomez has been ruling. Taking into considera- 
tion that Venezuela is as yet in the stage of colonization, that its 
natural resources, intelligently and efficiently developed, could feed a 
population tenfold the present number of inhabitants, scarcely 3,000,- 
000, this enormous percentage of emigration has no other justification 
than the oppression, extortion, and exploitation of the people by the 
military dictatorship of the “Comandante en Jefe del Ejercito” of 
Venezuela. The ever-increasing current of emigration has taken such 
proportion that it has become a matter of deep concern to the Govern- 
ment, which is taking steps to restrict it. No permit is now granted 
to a Venezuelan to leave the country unless he can produce a letter 
signed by two responsible parties, commercial firms with preference, certi- 
fying thereby that such individual shall not engage himself in any 
revolutionary activities against the Government while being abroad. 

It is also to be regretted that we have neither any statistical data 
available to show the number of political prisoners who have died 
from torture and starvation in the jails. But a “rough” estimation is 


made that no less than 15,000 men and college boys have perished in 
captivity and under forced labor in the roads. 

As an instance of these monstrosities which are now happening in 
a country where all the nations of the world have their diplomatic 
representatives accredited, which is linked to the United States even 
by an air-mail line, I can single out the fact that, from the last lot of 
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300 college boys, who only a few months ago were put to work under 
forced labor in the roads, only about 120 have been delivered to their 
families, after a dramatic protest of all the population of Caracas. 
Among this lot of students was a cousin of mine, Master Eloy Escobar, 
a lad who counts only 16 years of age. And among the many thou- 
sands of prisoners who have been murdered in the jails, I can per- 
sonally testify the assassination of my uncle, Sefor Don Eloy Escobar, 
a perfect gentleman by birth and deeds, who was left to starve during 
40 days, chained with the heavy irons already mentioned, in “La 
Rotunda —the jail of Caracas—where he died in March, 1916, at the 
age of 63 years. He was taken into captivity without any warranted 
reason upon landing in the railroad station of Caracas in February, 
1916, in his return from a visit to New York. Will you let me say 
that the society of Caracas paid a silent tribute of mourning to my 
uncle. The funeral wreaths piled up a huge mound of flowers upon 
his grave as it had never been seen upon any such occasion. 

I consider it of no avail to continue telling you the deeds of violence 
and crimes that the Dictator Gomez has committed during the last 22 
years of his military rule in Venezuela. They would fill a volume, as 
I have said before, and, besides that, they are notoriously known to the 
whole world. 

You will receive under separate cover two pamphlets which I am 
sending you, one in English and other in Spanish, in which you will 
find many concrete facts of interest and bearing on the investigation of 
conditions in Venezuela that the Senate of the United States is con- 
ducting. 

I wish to thank you for the opportunity which you have given me 
to make the foregoing declarations, which are prompted, as I said at 
the beginning, by a deep sentiment of justice. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. Lodo-Esconan. 
Exuisit J 
MONTREAL, May 30, 1930, 
Mr. A. L. KING. 
Care of Hon, A. L. Gasque. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your esteemed letter of May 22 I would state 
that everything related in my book, Gomez, the Shame of America, is 
founded upon facts witnessed or checked up by me or my own personal 
suffering. They therefore possess the eloquence of public and living 
testimony. 

The French edition of this work gave rise to comments in the press 
of that nation which molded public opinion. 

In Spanish American countries the work is well known, and the 
first edition was published In Colombia in two volumes. I have on 
file cuttings containing the comments of the press and writers the world 
over. ‘ 

The silence of the United States press is but the result of the extreme 
and studied policy of “ignoring” certain contemporary facts regarding 
Latin America because of certain interests which I refrain from naming 
but which are well known, 

Very truly yours, 
Josa RAFAEL POCATERRA, 
Exuisir K 
New YORK, May 30, 1939. 
Mr. A. L, KING, 
Attorney at Law, 
Care of A. H. Gasque, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Kine: In reply to your letter of the 26th instant, I feel 
myself bound to say the truth, and only the truth, relating some cases 
I have witnessed, about conditions in Venezuela. 

A detailed statement with a view of determining to what extent the 
constitution and laws as published and as have been operative in my 
country are overthrown by dictatorial powers would require volumes and 
the pen of a writer. Such a task is beyond my reach. Nevertheless, I 
shall attempt to give an idea of some of the facts of which I have been 
a witness that you may judge for yourself. 

Our constitution provides the inviolability of home and family, the 
inviolability of life and the right of meeting. Such are the most ele- 
mental principles of liberty, but in Caracas, capital of Venezuela, many 
homes have been searched during the dictatorship of Gomez and prac- 
ticed by Rafael Marfa Velasco, governor of that city, now secretary of 
the treasury. Among the many homes searched in that way with the 
purpose of arresting the students of the university and schoolboys I 
remember those of very well-known persons as that of Dr. Henrique 
Tejera, a lawyer; Dr. R. Gomez Peraza, surgeon; and that of Mr, 
H. Anzola Añez. This latter was searched at 1 o'clock in the night, 
and the three boys—José Manuel, Ostilio, and Rolando—were taken 
from their beds and are still in prison. 

In August, 1927, about 100 boys of the Caracas Lyceum and La 
Salle School (my son Lyonel, 14 years old, was one of them) took some 
banners and passed through the streets as a protest for the illegal 
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imprisonment ef many of their mates and hundreds of the students of 
the university, and as soon as Mr. Velasco, the governor, and Eustoquio 
Gomez, brother of Juan Vicente, the tyrant, heard of the incident, 
took some soldiers in automobiles and ran after the boys, dispersing 
them and killing with their own pistols the conductor of the trolley 
car stationed at the corner of La Misericordia. This is a well-known 
fact, and took place at noon. Now, one of the killers, Eustoquio 
Gomez, is the president of the Province called Estado Lara, and the 
other is the actual secretary of the treasury. 

The very day of that event began a new series of imprisonments. Some 
boys were taken, and about 6 o'clock in the evening a few policemen 
conducted two of them and were striking them with their clubs. 

A young man named Carlos Sarrfa Monserrate, belonging to one of 
the best families in Caracas, seeing this, tried to help the boys, warning 
the policemen, suffered a blow on his forehead and got four bullets in 
his back, being killed instantly. 

Three days after that I myself was arrested, without charges, and 
thrown into a place called “el rastrillo,” in the police station, with 
180 more individuals of all descriptions. The place was so small that 
we could hardly move around and had to sleep on the bare ground at 
the same spot. Ten days after that horror I dared to complain to one 
of the jailers and was informed that all the other prisons in the capital 
were the same way, crowded to the top, but that within two or three 
days the Government would start transferring some of the prisoners 
to the forts of Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo and then we could enjoy 
some comfort, : 

What crime had we committed to deserve such a terrible punish- 
ment? 

Some weeks afterwards I was released and arrested again, and led 
this time to the celebrated prison La Rotunda, where I was thrown in 
the same department among other innocent and well-known persons, as 
follows: Dr. J. T. Arreaza Calatrava, poet and lawyer; Dr. R. Cala- 
trava Rengel, lawyer; Dr. Rómulo Lander, lawyer; Dr. Andres Eloy 
Blanco, poet and lawyer; Dr. R. Irazabal Perez, physician; Ramón 
Hurtado, writer; Lucas Manzano, newspaper man; Joaquin Gabaldón, 
of the house of representatives; and many others that would be too long 
to mention. 

Recently I have been informed that some of those fellow prisoners 
were released, but that the majority remain in the same awful condi- 
tions. 

One incident worth relating during my stay in La Rotunda is that 
Dr. Irazabal Perez, who had also his two young sons in another prison, 
was so exasperated that one night cut himself, his wrist arteries, but 
was miraculously rescued, 

Another violation of the constitutional rights that I must quote is 
the expulsion of citizens. Dr. Felix Montes, now in Puerto Rico, was 
expelled because he was proclaimed by a journalist, Mr. Rafael Arévalo 
González, as a candidate to the Presidency of the Republic. Mr. Arévalo 
González is in prison since then, dragging chains and heavy irons on 
his feet. 

Besides this, I haye witnessed many other outrages committed even 
against very honorable ladies, like Mrs. Rita Besson de Broth and Mrs. 
Teresa Heseron de Duran, who were expelled from the country with- 
out any other reason than the order of the despot. 

It seems to me that the few well-known facts I am speaking about 
are enough to prove that the actual Government of Venezuela—if such 
a name can be given to the ferocious tyranny of Gomez, in our country, 
under the disguise of the Presidency of Dr. Juan B. Perez is a mock to 
civilization, a tragic and shameful anachronism. The barbarity en- 
throned in this age of the Zeppelin and the television; and most of 
all, an insult, to the sacred names of Washington and Bolivar—these 
two great paladins of liberty. 

Very truly yours, Py 
Luis Judo D. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 
Doubtless the Senator from Louisiana feels very deeply about 
this matter, but it is a very limited jurisdiction which the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has in regard to it. It is a matter, 
if it is to be considered by our Government at all, for the con- 
sideration of the State Department. The Foreign Relations 
Committee can not communicate with the Government of Vene- 
zuela, nor can it deal with it in any way at all. We might make 
a limited investigation, and after we got through we would 
have accomplished little or nothing. 


NET FISHING IN THE POTOMAC RIVER 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have received a letter, to- 
gether with a newspaper clipping, from a citizen of this city 
asking me that I have them printed in the Rxconn and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, in reference to steamers using 
nets 60 feet deep, half a mile or more in length, in fishing in 
the Potomae River. This letter is signed hy Dr. J. T. Prender- 
gast, of 457 G Street NW., and he says that he is prepared to 
furnish proof to the proper authorities of all the facts stated in 
his letter. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter and 
clipping will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The matter is as follows: 

May 27, 1930 
Senator COLE. BLEASE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: I notice in a recent news item that the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the White bill, providing for a 5-year construction 
and maintenance program for the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
and authorizing an appropriation of $3,500,000. Under this act 31 
new fish hatcheries are to be provided, 27 of which are primarily or 
exclusively for game fish. I mention this in order to emphasize more 
strongly the contrast in the way the United States Government is pro- 
ceeding as compared to the States, more particularly Maryland. Mary- 
land has some of the finest fishing grounds in the country, or did have, 
until their value was destroyed by the fishing steamers, better known 
as “purse netters.“ These purse netters have practically put an end 
to the once enormous quantities of fish that were in the Chesapeake 
Bay, the Potomac River, and the Patuxent River. 

Through politics, combined with downright blindness on the part of 
the State officials, they haye allowed some 25 owners of these fishing 
outfits to destroy the very thing that attracted and would attract 
thousands of people to her water-front resorts. These fishing outfits 
pay something like $450 each for their license. Truly Maryland is 
getting a magnificent return from the waters of the State. These 
steamers are prohibited from fishing in the rivers such as the Potomac, 
but I personally have seen them hauling their nets at least 10 miles up 
the Potomac. And these nets! Sixty feet deep, one-half mile or more 
in length, and with a three-quarter-inch mesh! Why even the fisher- 
men hauling the small seines from shore use a 14-inch mesh net. 

The steamers sell their catch for fertilizer and are supposed to restrict 
their catch to fish that are not edible, such as menhaden. But this is 
not the case. They catch any and every kind of fish that form in 
schools large enough to attract their attention. -Tons of fish at one 
haul, whether they be rockfish, trout, or any other kind. Think how 
long it would take anglers to catch a ton of fish and the amount of 
sport it would be. By doing away with the purse netters and thus 
allowing the bays and rivers to again become stocked with an abundance 
of fish, Maryland would assure herself of a revenue far in excess of 
that obtained from the license fees of the purse netters. The numerous 
resorts would be crowded, the owners of the fishing boats for hire 
would be enriched, the value of the property at the fishing places would 
be increased by the building of cottages, and in many ways the State 
would gain. Think of the consumption of gasoline and the revenue 
from the gasoline tax as one single item to be considered and compare 
the probable result with the return the State now receives. Other 
States have discovered that they are far better off by restricting the 
type of fishing now in use in Maryland waters and so will the State 
of Maryland if she would but try it. 

I am inclosing a clipping from the Washington Star, which takes up 
this matter also, and gives some figures that are interesting—particu- 
larly those about the situation in the State of Maine. 

Quoting from a statement of Representative LINTHICUM of Maryland, 
“We should do everything possible to enlarge the fishing industry and 
produce more fish. Some years ago I introduced two bills, one to pre- 
vent the use of fish in the manufacture of fertilizer, and the other to 
protect migratory fish. I contended that we have just as much fight 
to protect migratory fish as we have to protect migratory birds.“ 

Perhaps if some of the Senators and Congressmen from Maryland 
could be shown the situation that now exists, they might be able to 
take steps to bring about a change. I will appreciate anything that 
you can do along this line, since I am an ardent fisherman and spend 
considerable time trying to catch fish in Maryland waters, and I am 
very sure that you will receive the thanks of many others, both the 
ones that like to fish and the residents of Maryland’s water fronts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. J. T. PRENDERGAST. 
[From the Sunday Star March 9, 1930) - 
ROD AND STREAM 
By Perry Miller 

Asa B. Gardiner, one of Maryland's enthusiastic fishermen, in a letter 
to Fishermen's Luck in the Baltimore Sun, presents one of the best 
arguments in favor of abolition of the purse netters ever printed, in the 
opinion of this column. 

The letter follows: 

“This story is like the man who held a penny so close to his eyes 
that he could not see the $10 bill, because it relates to the State of 


Maryland voting to take $450 in license fees and, blinded by the sum, 
failing to see that it would get $750,000. 

It comes about for three simple causes 

“1. Politics. 

“2. Stupidity. 

“3. Lack of interest. 
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the cause for all this. 

“ Maryland has that great and fertile body of water, Chesapeake Bay. 
And on each side of it she has fishermen. Men who fish and love to 
fish. And men who have boats that carry the fishermen to the fishing 
grounds. And boarding houses. And stores that supply food and com- 
forts to this group. 

“She also has a few energetic politicians to the number of about 20 
who net schools of fish in the waters of the bay by drawing a deep net 
around the school and catching the fish, And they are the purse netters. 

“If these 20 or 25 rigs had made money in the last three years that 
would not alter the situation; but, as a matter of fact, they have lost 
money. And in doing so they have damaged fishing for others. I 
can not take the space here to tell of one catch, 10 tons of rock, 
our best fish, caught and spoiled, or of trout or of other fish hurt to 
death, but enough to say that Maryland is one of the few States that 
permits this destructive netting. 

“And these 20 rig owners play politics and pay $450 license to the 
State and do nothing successful, but ruin the fishing. 

“ Here it is proper to say that the purse netters and the pound netters 
are not the same type or kind of fishermen. The pound netter is a 
necessity and valuable to the State and is not to be legislated against, 
but why the pound men, who are hurt badly by the purse netter, fall 
for the polities of the purse netter comes under the head of stupidity. 

* I think I express the sentiment of all those familiar with this matter; 
that the pound netter is valuable to the community and the purse netter 
is hurtful to the pound netter and the community. 

“There is further stupidity. Anyone who reads knows that fishing is 
a great lure to our citizens. When fishing is good they go and they 
spend money. Maine learned this and the protection she gaye to her 
waters has increased her fishing tourists by some thousands and her 
income by $10,000,000 a year. And it costs more to go to Maine from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington than to get to the 
shores of the Chesapeake. Once the bay is good fishing you can realize 
what it means. 

“As a small guess, let us say that from the shores—east and west— 
there would be 1,000 more fishermen with rod and line, and they would 
spend an average of $5 daily for 150 days of fishing, so 1,000 X5X150=— 
$750,000. 

“And who would get this money? The men, the boarding houses, and 
the stores on both shores of the bay. 

“Is it not stupid for these people to pass up this golden harvest? 
Why they do is beyond reasoning. The towns and cities would also 
benefit by changing hands of money. 

“These boatmen who take out fishing parties are stupid because they 
have permitted the State to make an unconstitutional charge for gasoline. 

“Even the pound netter, leaving in the dark of morning to go to his 
nets, gets no rebate of the State tax on gasoline, which tax is for hard 
roads. The farmer is exempt from gas tax and uses the roads, while 
the man who needs gasoline to run bis boat on the water to fish for a 
living or take out fishing parties pays the tax. This appears not only 
wrong, but that he sits and takes it in the jaw seems stupid. 

Now here is a reasonable program: 

“1. The State to forbid purse netting and reimburse the purse netters 
for their rigs. An item of about $25,000, but be just and pay what 
their value is. 

“2. Let the pound netters realize that they are a benefit to the com- 
munity and should be helped and not hurt, 

„. That pound netters and fishing boatmen have the absolute right 
to be exempt from the gasoline tax. 

“4. That these men, the storekeepers, and boarding-house owners, and 
all who are interested in the returns from good fishing on the bay 
instruct their delegates and senators to carry through a program of this 
nature.” 

This column would like to add that a law requiring the pound netters 
to cull their fish at sea would be of material help. According to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, thousands of small fish are allowed to die because 
the pound netters and others do not cull their fish, Ordinarily they are 
dumped into boats and the small fish thrown away when the boats reach 
shore. 
< MARKER IN MEMORY OF JOSEPH HEWES 

Mr. FESS. I report back favorably, without amendment, 
from the Committee on the Library the bill (H. R. 11547) to 
provide for the erection of a marker or tablet to the memory of 
Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration of Independence, mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, and patriot of the Revolution, 
at Edenton, N. ©. I call this to the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to erect a marker or tablet at Edenton, N. C., to the mem- 
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of the Continental Congress, and patriot of the Revolution. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Src. 3. That the plan and design of such marker or tablet shall be 
subject to the approval of the Nationa) Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec.4. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to do all 
things necessary to accomplish said purpose, by contract or otherwise, 
with or without advertising, under such conditions as he may prescribe, 
including the engagement, by contract, of services of such architects, 
sculptors, artists, or firms or partnerships thereof, and other technical 
and professional personnel as he may deem necessary without regard to 
civil-service requirements or restrictions of law governing the employ- 
ment and compensation of employees of the United States and to spend 
in accordance with the provisions of this act such sum of money as may 
be placed in his hands as a contribution additional to the funds appro- 
priated by Congress. 

CELEBRATION AT GREAT FALLS, MONT., JULY 4, 1930 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 28) authorizing the appointment of a joint 
committee of Congress to attend the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the celebration of American independence 
by the Lewis and Clark expedition on July 4, 1805. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] is very anxious to have 
the concurrent resolution acted on. I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, which was read and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That a committee of three Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, shall represent the Congress of the United States at the one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of American inde- 
pendence by the Lewis and Clark expedition on July 4, 1805, at a 
point adjacent to what is now Great Falls, Mont., to be held at Great 
Falls, Mont., on July 4, 1930. The members of such committee shall be 
paid their actual expenses, one-half out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half out of the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


TREE-PLANTING OPERATIONS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3531) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting 
operations on national forests, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
establish forest-tree nurseries and do all other things needful 
in preparation for planting on national forests on the scale 
possible under the appropriations authorized by this act: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be deemed to restrict the 
authority of the said Secretary under other authority of law. 

“Sec. 2, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, not to exceed $250,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, not to exceed $300,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, not to exceed $400,000; and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, not to exceed $400,000, to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to establish and operate nurseries, to 
collect or to purchase tree seed or young trees, to plant trees, 
and to do all other things necessary for reforestation by plant- 
ing or seeding national forests and for the additional protection, 
care, and improvement of the resulting plantations or young 
growth. 

“Sec. 8. The Secretary of Agriculture may, when in his judg- 
ment such action will be in the public interest, require any pur- 
chaser of national-forest timber to make deposits of money, in 
addition to the payments for the timber, to cover the cost to the 
United States of (1) planting (including the production or pur- 
chase of young trees), (2) sowing with tree seeds (including the 
collection or purchase of such seeds), or (3) cutting, destroying, 
or otherwise removing undesirable trees or other growth on the 
national-forest land cut over by the purchaser, in order to im- 
prove the future stand of timber: Provided, That the total 
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amount so required to be deposited by any purchaser shall not 
exceed, on an acreage basis, the average cost of planting (in- 
cluding the production or purchase of young trees) other com- 
parable national-forest lands during the previous three years. 
Such deposits shall be covered into the Treasury and shali con- 
stitute a special fund, which is hereby appropriated and made 
available until expended, to cover the cost to the United States 
of such tree planting, seed sowing, and forest improvement work, 
as the Secretary of Agriculture may direct: Provided, That any 
portion of any deposit found to be in excess of the cost of doing 
said work shall, upon the determination that it is so in excess, 
be transferred to miscellaneous receipts, forest reserve fund, as 
a national-forest receipt of the fiscal year in which such trans- 
fer is made: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized, upon application of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to furnish seedlings and/or young trees for replanting of 
burned-over areas in any national park.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

Caas. L. McNary, 

G. W. NORRIS, 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 


G. N. HAUGEN, 

FreD S. PURNELL, 

D. H. KINCHELOE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to, 
MARKETING PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Mr. MoNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 108) 
to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That when used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and associations ; 

“(2) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ; ; 

“(3) The term ‘interstate or foreign commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia and any place outside thereof; or between points within the 
same State or Territory or the District of Columbia but through 
any place outside thereof; or within the District of Columbia; 

“(4) The term ‘perishable agricultural commodity’ means 
any of the following, whether or not frozen or packed in ice: 
Fresh fruits and fresh vegetables of every kind and character ; 

“(5) The term ‘commission merchant’ means any person 
engaged in the business of receiving in interstate or foreign 
commerce any perishable agricultural commodity for sale, on 
commission, or for or on behalf of another ; 

“(6) The term ‘dealer’ means any person engaged in the 
business of buying or selling in carloads any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity in interstate or foreign commerce, except that 
(A) no producer shall be considered as a ‘dealer’ in respect 
of sales of any such commodity of his own raising; and (B) no 
person buying any such commodity solely forsale at retail shall 
be considered as a ‘dealer’ in respect of any such commodity 
in any calendar year until his purchases of such commodity. in 
carloads in such year are in excess of 20. Any person not con- 
sidered as a denler' under clauses (A) and (B) may elect to 
secure a license under the provisions of section 8, and in such 
case and while the license is in effect such person shall be con- 
sidered as a ‘dealer,’ As used in this paragraph, the term ‘in 
carloads’ includes corresponding wholesale or jobbing quanti- 
ties as defined for any such commodity by the Secretary ; 

“(7) The term ‘broker’ means any person engaged in the 
business of negotiating sales and purchases of any perishable 
agricultural commodity in interstate or foreign commerce for 
or on behalf of the vendor or the purchaser, respectively ; 

“(8) A transaction in respect of any perishable agricultural 
commodity shall be considered in interstate or foreign com- 
merce if such commodity is part of that current of commerce 
ustial in the trade in that commodity whereby such commodity 
and/or the products of such commodity are sent from one State 
with the expectation that they will end their transit, after pur- 
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chase, in another, including, in addition to cases within the 
above general description, all cases where sale is either for 
shipment to another State, or for processing within the State 
and the shipment outside the State of the products resulting 
from such processing. Commodities normally in such current of 
commerce shall not be considered out of such commerce through 
resort being had to any means or device intended to remove 
transactions in respect thereto from the provisions of this act. 
“ UNFAIR CONDUCT 


„Spo. 2. It shall be unlawful in or in connection with any 
transaction in interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(1) For any commission merchant or broker to make any 
fraudulent charge in respect of any perishable agricultural 
commodity received in interstate or foreign commerce; 

“(2) For any dealer to reject or fail to deliver in accordance 
with the terms of the contract without reasonable cause any 
perishable agricultural commodity bought or sold or contracted 
i 5 bought or sold in interstate or foreign commerce by such 

ealer; 

(3) For any commission merchant to discard, dump, or de- 
stroy without reasonable cause any perishable agricultural 
commodity received by such commission merchant in interstate 
or foreign commerce; 

“(4) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to 
make, for a fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading state- 
ment concerning the condition, quality, quantity, or disposition 
of, or the condition of the market for, any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity which is received in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by such commission merchant, or bought or sold or con- 
tracted to be bought or sold in such commerce by such dealer; 
or the purchase or sale of which in such commerce is negotiated 
by such broker; or to fail or refuse truly and correctly to 
account promptly in respect of any such transaction in any such 
commodity to the person with whom such transaction is had; 

“(5) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker, for a 
fraudulent purpose, to represent by word, act, or deed that any 
perishable agricultural commodity received in interstate or for- 
eign commerce was produced in a State or in a country other 
than the State or the country in which such commodity was 
actually produced ; 

“(6) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker, for a 
fraudulent purpose, to remove, alter, or tamper with any card, 
stencil, stamp, tag, or other notice, placed upon any container 
or railroad car containing any perishable agricultural com- 
modity, if such card, stencil, stamp, tag, or other notice contains 
a certificate under authority of any Federal or State inspector 
as to the grade or quality of the commodity contained in such 
container or railroad car or the State or country in which such 
commodity was produced. 

“ LICENSES 

“Seo. 3. (a) After the expiration of six months after the 
approval of this act no person shall at any time carry on the 
business of a commission merchant, dealer, or broker without 
a license valid and effective at such time. Any person who vio- 
lates any provision of this subdivision shall be liable to a pen- 
alty of not more than $500 for each such offense and not more 
than $25 for each day it continues, which shall accrue to the 
United States and may be recovered in a civil suit brought by 
the United States. 

“(b) Any person desiring any such license shall make appli- 
cation to the Secretary. The Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe the information to be contained in such application. 
Upon the filing of the application, and annually thereafter, the 
applicant shall pay a fee of $10. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever an applicant has paid the prescribed 
fee the Secretary, except as provided in subdivision (b) of this 
section, shall issue to such applicant a license, which shall 
entitle the licensee to do business as a commission merchant 
and/or dealer and/or broker unless and until it is suspended 
or revoked by the Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, but said license shall automatically terminate unless 
the annual fee is paid within 30 days after notice has been 
mailed that payment is due. 

“(b) The Secretary shall refuse to issue a license to an ap- 
plicant if after, notice and hearing he finds (1) that the appli- 
eant has previously been responsible in whole or in part for 
any violation of the provisions of section 2 for which a license 
of the applicant, or the license of any partnership, association, 
or corporation in which the applicant held any office or, in the 
case of a partnership, had any share or interest, was revoked, 
or (2) in case the applicant is a partnership, association, or 
corporation, that any individual holding any office or, in the 
ease of a partnership, having any interest or share in the ap- 
plicant, had previously been responsible in whole or in part 
for any violation of the provisions of section 2 for which the 
license of such individual, or of any partnership, association, or 
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corporation in which such person held any office, or, in the case 
of a partnership, had any share or interest, was revoked. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions, the Seeretary, in the case 
of such applicant, may issue a license if the applicant furnishes 
a bond or other satisfactory assurance that his business will be 
conducted in accordance with the provisions of this act, but 
such license shall not be issued before the expiration of one year 
from the date of such revocation. 
“ LIABILITY TO PERSON DAMAGED 

“Seo, 5. (a) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker 
violates any provision of paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 2 he shall be liable to the person or persons injured 
thereby for the full amount of dumages sustained in consequence 
of such violation. 

„Such liability may be enforced either (1) by complaint 
to the Secretary as hereinafter provided. or (2) by suit in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; but this section shall not in 
any way abridge or alter the remedies now existing at common 
law or by statute, and the provisions of this act are in addition 
to such remedies. 

“ COMPLAINT AND INVESTIGATION 

“Seo. 6. (a) Any person complaining of any violation of 
any provision of section 2 by any commission merchunt, dealer, 
or broker may, at any time within nine months after the cause 
of action accrues, apply to the Secretary by petition, which shall 
briefly state the facts, whereupon, if, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, the facts therein contained warrant such action, a 
copy of the compiaint thus made shall be forwarded by the 
Secretary to the commission merchant, dealer, or broker, who 
shall be called upon to satisfy the complaint, or to answer it in 
writing, within a reasonable time to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary. 

“(b) Any officer or agency of any State or Territory having 
jurisdiction over commission merchants, dealers, or brokers in 
such State or Territory, and any employee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, or any interested person, may file, 
in accordance with rules and regulations of the Secretary, a 
complaint of any violation of any provision of section 2 by any 
commission merchant, dealer, or broker, and may request an 
investigation of such complaint by the Secretary, 

„e If there appear to be, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
any reasonable grounds for investigating any complaint made 
under this section, the Secretary shall investigate such com- 
plaint, and may, if in his opinion the facts warrant such action, 
have said complaint served by registered mail or otherwise on 
the person concerned and afford such person an opportunity 
for a hearing thereon before a duly authorized examiner of 
the Secretary in any place in which the said person is engaged 
in business. 

„d) After an opportunity for a hearing on a complaint the 
Secretary shall determine whether or not the commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker has violated any provision of section 2. 

“(e) In case complaint is made by a nonresident of the 
United States before any action is taken thereon, that the com- 
plainant shall be required to furnish a bond of double the 
amount of the claim, the bond to be conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of costs, including attorney's fees of respondents, in case of 
failure to sustain the case. 

REPARATION ORDER 


“Sec. 7. (a) If, after a hearing on a complaint made by any 
person under section 6, the Secretary determines that the commis- 
sion merchant, dealer, or broker has violated any provision of 
paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of section 2, he shall, unless 
the offender has already made reparation to the person com- 
plaining, determine the amount of damage, if any, to which 
such person is entitled as a result of such violation, and shall 
make an order directing the offender to pay to such person com- 
plaining such amount on or before the date fixed in the order. 

“(b) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not 
comply with an order for the payment of money within the 
time limit in such order, the complainant, or any person for 
whose benefit such order was made, may within one year of 
the date of the order file in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which he resides or in which is located 
the principal place of business of the commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker, or in any State court haying general juris- 
diction of the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the causes 
for which he claims damages and the order of the Secretary in 
the premises. Such suit in the district court shall proceed in 
all respects like other civil suits for damages except that the 
findings and orders of the Secretary shall be prima facie eyi- 
dence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner shall not 
be liable for costs in the district court nor for costs at any sub- 
sequent state of the proceedings unless they accrue upon his 
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appeal, If the petitioner finally prevails, he shall be allowed 
a reasonable attorney's fee, to be taxed and collected as a part 
of the costs of the suit. 
“ SUSPENSION AND REVOCATION OF LICENSE 

“Seo. 8. Whenever the Secretary determines, as provided in 
section 6, that any commission merchant, dealer, or broker has 
violated any of the provisions of section 2, he may publish the 
facts and circumstances of such violation and/or, by order, 
suspend the license of such offender for a period of not to 
exceed 9U days, except that if the violation is a flagrant or 
repeated violation of such provisions, the Secretary may by 
order revoke the license of the offender. 

“ACCOUNT AND RECORDS 

“Sec. 9. Every commission merchant, dealer, and broker shall 
keep such accounts, records, and memoranda as fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in his business, includ- 
ing the true ownership of such business by stockholding or 
otherwise. If such accounts, records, and memoranda are not 
so kept, the Secretary may publish the facts and circumstances 
and/or, by order, suspend the license of the offender for a period 
not to exceed 90 days. 

“ EFFECTIVE DATE AND FINALITY OF ORDER 


“Sec. 10. Any order of the Secretary under this act other 
than an order for the payment of money shall take effect within 
such reasonable time, not less than 10 days, as is prescribed in 
the order, and shall continue in force until his further order, 
or for a specified period of time, accordingly as it is prescribed 
in the order, unless such order is suspended, modified, or set 
aside by the Secretary or is suspended, modified, or set aside by 
a court of competent jurisdiction. Any such order of the Secre- 
tary, if regularly made, shall be final, unless before the date pre- 
scribed for its taking effect application is made to a court of 
competent jurisdiction by the commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker against whom such order is directed to have such order 
set aside or its enforcement, operation, or execution suspended 
or restrained. 

“ INJUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 11. For the purposes of this act the provisions of all 
laws relating to the suspending or restraining of the enforce- 
ment, operation, or execution, or the setting aside in whole or in 
part, of the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission are 
made applicable to orders of the Secretary under this act and 
to any person subject to the provisions of this act. 

“ GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“ Sec. 12. The Secretary may report any violation of this act 
for which a civil penalty is provided to the Attorney General of 
the United States, who shall cause appropriate proceedings to 
be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United 
States without delay. The costs and expenses of such proceed- 
ings shall be paid out of the appropriation for the expenses of 
the courts of the United States. 

“Sec. 13. (a) In the investigation of complaints under this 
act, the Secretary or his duly authorized agents shall have the 
right to inspect such accounts, records, and memoranda of any 
commission merchant, dealer, or broker as may be material for 
the determination of any such complaint. If any such com- 
mission merchant, dealer, or broker refuses to permit such in- 
spection, the Secretary may publish the facts and circumstances 
and/or, by order, suspend the license of the offender until per- 
mission to make such inspection is given. 

“ (b) The Secretary, or any officer or employee designated 
by him for such purpose, may hold hearings, sign and issue 
subpeenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, receive evidence, 
and require by subpcena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of such accounts, records, and memo- 
randa as may be material for the determination of any com- 
plaint under this act. 

„(e) In case of disobedience to a subpena, the Secretary or 
any of his examiners may inyoke the aid of any court of the 
United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of accounts, records, and memo- 
randa, Any district court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which any hearing is carried on may, in case of 
contumacy or refusal to obey a subpœna issued to any person, 
issue an order requiring the person to appear before the Seere- 
tary or his examiner or to produce accounts, records, and memo- 
randa if so ordered, or to give evidence touching any matter 
pertinent to any complaint; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court shall be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(d) The Secretary may order testimony to be taken by deposi- 
tion in any proceeding or inyestigation or incident to any com- 
plaint pending under this act at any stage thereof. Such 
depositions may be taken before any person designated by the 
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Secretary and having power to administer oaths. Such testi- 
mony shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition or under his direction and shall then be subscribed 
by the deponent. Any person may be compelled to appear and 
depose and to produce accounts, records, and memoranda in the 
same manner as witnesses may be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce accounts, records, and memoranda before 
the Secretary or any of his examiners. 

“(e) Witnesses summoned before the Secretary or any officer 
or employee designated by him shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose depositions are taken and the per- 
sons taking the same shall severally be entitled to the same fees 
as are paid for like service in the courts of the United States, 

“(f) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, 
answering any lawful inquiry, or deposing, or from producing 
any documentary evidence, before the Secretary or any officer 
or employee designated by him, in obedience to the subpena of 
the Secretary or any such officer or employee, in any cause or 
proceeding, based upon or growing out of any alleged violation 
of this act, or upon the taking of any deposition herein provided 
for, upon the ground or for the reason that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend 
to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture. 
But no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected to any 
penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing, concerning which he is compelled under oath 
so to testify, or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
before the Secretary or any officer or employee designated by 
him, in obedience to the subpœna of the Secretary, or any such 
officer or employee, or upon the taking of any such deposition, 
or in any such cause or proceeding: Provided, That no person 
so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution and punishment 
for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“Sec. 14. The Secretary is hereby authorized, independently 
and in cooperation with other branches of the Government, 
State, or municipal agencies, and/or any person, whether oper- 
ating in one or more jurisdictions, to employ and/or license 
inspectors to inspect and certify, without regard to the filing of 
a complaint under this act, to any interested person the class, 
quality, and/or condition of any lot of any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity when offered for interstate or foreign ship- 
ment or when received at places where the Secretary shall find 
it practicable to provide such service, under such rules and reg- 
ulations as he may prescribe, including the payment of such 
fees and expenses as will be reasonable and as nearly as may be 
to cover the cost for the service rendered: Provided, That fees 
for inspections made by a licensed inspector, less the percentage 
thereof which he is allowed by the terms of his contract of em- 
ployment with the Secretary as compensation for his services, 
shall be deposited into the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, and fees for inspections made by an inspec- 
tor acting under a cooperative agreement with a State, munici- 
pality, or other person shall be disposed of in accordance with 
the terms of such agreement: Provided further, That expenses 
for travel and subsistence incurred by inspectors shall be paid 
by the applicant for inspection to the disbursing clerk of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to be credited to the 
appropriation for carrying out the purposes of this act: And 
provided further, That certificates issued by such inspectors 
shall be received in all courts of the United States as prima 
facie evidence of the truth of the statements therein contained. 

“Sec. 15. The Secretary may make such rules, regulations, 
and orders as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and may cooperate with any department or agency of 
the Government, any State, Territory, District, or possession, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any 
person; and shall have the power to appoint, remoye, and fix 
the compensation of such officers and employees not in conflict 
with existing law, and make such expenditures for rent outside 
the District of Columbia, printing, binding, telegrams, tele- 
phones, law books, books of reference, publications, furniture, 
stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and ex- 
penses, including reporting services, as shall be necessary to the 
administration of this act in the District of Columbia and else- 
where, and as may be appropriated for by Congress; and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be nec- 
essary for such purpose. This act shall not abrogate nor nullify 
any other statute, whether State or Federal, dealing with the 
same subjects as this act; but it is intended that all such stat- 
utes shall remain in full force and effect except in so far only 
as they are inconsistent herewith or repugnant hereto. 

“Sec. 16. In construing and enforcing the provisions of this 
act the act, omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other 
person acting for or employed by any commission merchant, 
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dealer, or broker, within the scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case be deemed the act, omission, or failure of 
such commission merchant, dealer, or broker as that of such 
agent, officer, or other person. 
“ SEPARABILITY 
“See. 17. If any provision of this act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 
“SHORT TITLE 
“Sec. 18. This act may be cited as the ‘ Perishable agricul- 
tural commodities act, 1930, ” 
And the House agree to the same. 
Cras. L. McNary, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
JNO. THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
G, N. HAUGEN, 
FRED S. PURNELL, 
D. H. KINCHELOE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
PROTESTS AGAINST THE TARIFF BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on the 
table: 


To the Senate: 


In response to the Senate's resolution of May 26, 1930, I 
transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
furnishing a copy of Volume XVIII of the hearings before the 
Committee on Finance, in which appears in printed form copies 
of all communications with regard to the present tariff readjust- 
ment received from foreign governments up to September 5, 
1929, and copies of communications received since September 5, 
1929. The volume inclosed has been prepared from copies of 
communications forwarded to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance by the Secretary of State. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre Hovse, Washington, June 3, 1980. 


(Inclosures: Copy of Volume XVIII. List of communciations 
received since September 5, 1929. Copies of communications 
received since September 5, 1929.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate messages from 
the President of the United States making sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


0. H. P. SHELLEY'S VIEWS ON AGRICULTURE AND FARM RELIEF 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I present and ask leave to 
have published in the Recorp an article by O. H. P. Shelley, 
of Red Lodge, Mont, setting forth his views on agriculture and 
farm relief problems. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


0. H. P. SHELLEY, CANDIDATE FOR UNITED STATES SENATOR, SETS FORTH 
VIEWS ON AGRICULTURE AND FARM RELIEF PROBLEMS—RED LODGE PUB- 
LISHER KNOWS OF EXISTING FARM CONDITIONS 


As a resident of the State and engaged in business here for more than 
25 years, I am therefore thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
agricultural communities. I have been in Washington during the last 
five sessions of Congress and have listened to the arguments in the 
Senate and House as to the advantages and disadvantages of the many 
proposals for farm relief, and haye had an opportunity to study and 
familiarize myself with farming conditions in Montana and other 
agricultural States, particularly in North and South Dakota, where the 
problems are very similar to ours. 

I believe in cooperative organizations and cooperative marketing, 
farmers unions and associations, and in all legislation, including the 
tariff, that will benefit, or assist in benefiting this industry. If chosen 
Senator, I promise to devote my entire time to the interests of the 
people of this State, and this necessarily means that I will devote the 
greater part of my time and attention to the problems of the farmer, 
for agriculture is the most important industry to our people. 

Montana is largely an agricultural State and practically our entire 
population is dependent upon the success of the farming industry. The 
prosperity of the merchants, professional men, bankers, and laborers, 
as well as the success of the farmer, rests not only upon the crops bar- 
vested but upon the marketing thereof. Montana is richly endowed 
with climatic conditions, rainfall, and soil that contains the necessary 
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this State an ideal place in which to live. Probably 95 per cent of those 
living in eastern Montana are interested in agriculture and possibly 50 
per cent of those residing in western Montana are engaged in or vitally 
interested in this industry. 

Good crops and good prices mean good times to the people of this 
State. Good crops and poor prices have the opposite effect. Farming— 
and this includes stock raising—has been in a deplorable condition for 
the past several years. A good many have abandoned their farms to 
engage in other lines of endeavor. 

This depression of agriculture is due to too much attention to foreign 
necessities and too little to our own. Through an abuse of the Federal 
reserve system big finance bankrupted the American farmer in 1920-21. 
After encouraging the farmers to expand to the limit in their produc- 
tion during the World War and encouraging the banks to extend credit 
to the limit to the farmers, the Federal Reserve Board compelled a 
sudden liquidation, which broke the banks and the farmers and brought 
on the whole train of troubles which have pursued the farmer since. 
The rest of the world was clamoring for cheap food, and it will be 
recalled that Secretary of the Treasury CARTER Glass, in his corre- 
spondence with Food Administrator Hoover after the World War, gave 
that as his reason for asking Hoover to quit resisting the European 
demand for canceling contracts for American pork and other foodstuffs. 
The farmer was made the goat of a sudden deflation, which was per- 
haps the most outrageous single act of a Government agency in our 
history. 

Much has been said for farm relief; much bas been promised by both 
major political parties for the past several years. Many suggestions 
and remedies have been tried and found helpful, but the problem has 
not yet been solved, as evidenced by the present price of wheat and 
other farm products. 

The farmers of this State and adjoining States are now attempting 
to remedy price and production conditions by cooperative organizations. 
Some of these organizations are in a formulative and experimental 
state, and as yet it is not possible to determine whether or not they 
will be successful. It is hoped that much good will come from these 
organizations and that with the help of Federal agencies the agri- 
cultural industry will be stabilized and the farmer and stockman will 
again become prosperous. I am confident that additional legislation 
will be needed and I pledge myself to work and to vote for any measure 
that will help to fully stabilize this most important industry. 

Transportation of our farm products to markets has much to do with 
the success or failure of the American farmer, and particularly the 
farmer of this State. It costs approximately 35 cents per hundred 
pounds to transport our farm products to the markets at Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and to the Atlantic coast the cost is much higher. Read- 
justments and lowering of freight rates must be accomplished. The 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways proposal is of vital importance 
to every person in Montana, and I pledge myself to work incessantly 
for the development and building of this waterway system of trans- 
portation until it becomes a reality. 

Great assistance could be rendered by means of roads constructed with 
the aid of the Federal Government, which would naturally lessen the 
cost of marketing farm products. Federal aid has been of great benefit 
in the construction of arterial highways. In addition to these, relief 
could be given to farming communities through Federal cooperation 
by improving secondary roads, thus completing the much-needed link 
between the farmer and his local market, and to the accomplishment 
of this program I pledge my untiring efforts and unqualified support. 

O. H. P. SHELLEY, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier MeNary Simmons 
Barkley George Metcalf moot 

Blaine Glass Moses Stephens 
Blease Glenn Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Harrison Nye Thomas, z 
Broussard oe Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hebert Overman Trammell 
Connally Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Copeland Johnson Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Jones Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Kean Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Dill La Follette Robsion, Ky. 

Fess McKellar Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its work to-day it take a recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, at this late hour in the after- 
noon I had very much hoped the Senator from Oregon would 
ask that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow. Is it the 
Senator's purpose to go on further this evening? 

Mr. McNARY. I think it is generally agreed, I will say, 
addressing myself to the Senator from Georgia, that in order to 
conclude the consideration of the report within the next few 
days we must go along until 5 o'clock. I do not want to ask 
any one to remain here beyond the hour of 5 o'clock, but I think 
that when we meet at 12, we should proceed until 5. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not want to discuss the pending report 
this afternoon, but I do not think a vote ought to be taken on it 
this afternoon. Obviously, the Senate has not considered that 
a vote would be likely to-day, and there is only a bare quorum 
present. I have no disposition to discuss the report, but I 
would not want the vote to come this afternoon without some 
previous notice to the Senate and a larger number of Senators 
present. 

Mr. MONARY. The Senator is obviously fair in that state- 
ment. I would not, so far as I could, permit a vote this after- 
noon, because I think sufficient notice should be given to Sen- 
ators of the time when the vote is to be taken. However, 
earlier in the day I did ask unanimous consent that a vote be 
taken to-morrow at 4 o'clock. Objection was made to that, 
which left the inference with me that there would be consider- 
able debate. Therefore I am asking that we proceed until 
5 o'clock, so as to exhaust the debate, in view of the refusal of 
the Senate to agree to a vote some time to-day or to-morrow or 
the day following. That is the reason why I am trying to 
keep a quorum present, so that we may proceed this afternoon. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that anyone who 
proceeds to discuss the report now will within five minutes be 
able to call for a quorum, and the roll call will fail to develop 
a quorum. I believe the Senator knows that to be true. Of 
course, if the Senator wishes to take that course, he may do so. 

Mr. McNARY. There is a goodly number of Senators pres- 
ént, and the Senator may proceed for a while; and if we fail to 
keep a quorum, the Senator can go on to-morrow. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was not my purpose to discuss the report 
now or hereafter, but I would not see the vote come this after- 
noon, because, with no previous notice to the Senate and a bare 
quorum present, I do not think it would be fair. 

I want to put into the Recorp at this time two editorials, and. 
I am going to ask that the clerk read them. The first is an 
editorial from the Atlanta Constitution of June 2, and the sec- 
ond is an editorial from the Atlanta Journal. I ask that these 
editorials may be read as expressive of the opinion of the South- 
east on the pending tariff measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


{From the Atlanta Constitution, June 2, 1930] 
THR MOONEY TARIFF ATTACK 


Significant of the attitude of many of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country to the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was the attack on 
the measure made in a recent speech by President James D. Mooney, of 
the General Motors Export Co. 

Mr. Mooney held that the higher tariff will be harmful to the majority 
of the people, in that it will increase the costs of living and that it 
will not only retard our commercial recovery from the slump of last 
fall but that it will permanently reduce the volume of American busi- 
ness, He feels that it will impose additional] burdens which must be 
borne by the worker, the farmer, and the industrialist alike, with 
benefits accruing only to a few favored beneficiaries. 

To use Mr. Mooney’s words: 

“Men like Blaine, Garfield, and McKinley figured in our history as 
representatives and ‘high priests’ of the protectionist policy, yet all 
of them knew that there is a point beyond which ‘protection’ ceases 
to protect and begins to destroy, and that this point is always reached 
when the prosperity of a country becomes in great part dependent on 
its foreign trade. All of the facts prove conclusively that our industrial 
development has now reached and passed this point. Let us hope that, 


after all, it may not require a national misfortune to impress this fact 
on the consciousness of our statesmen, and that the gravity of the 
situation will become impressed upon them before the damage is done.” 
It is growing more and more apparent that our prosperity in future 
will be largely dependent upon the prosperity of Europe and the other 
sections of the world that are the buyers of our agricultural and 
manufactured goods, The Hawley-Smoot bill will so reduce the buying 
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power of these countries as to make it practically certain that our 
imports to them will reach the lowest ebb in many years. Especially in 
the nations of Europe which are at this time endeavoring to lift the 
staggering load of debts which followed the World War and the economic 
depression afterwards is it necessary that their industries be run at 
full capacity, with the full manpower of the countries at work. The 
foreign factories and industrial plants will not be able to operate on any 
such program in face of a tariff wall shutting them out from participa- 
tion in the markets of the United States. 

As in the case of Cuba, where the high sugar tarif wrought such 
economic depression as to result in the dropping of our exports to the 
island Republic from nearly $500,000,000 annually to less than $200,- 
000,000 last year, these European countries will lose their buying power, 
and the industries and agricultural interests of America will be the 
final sufferers, 

The Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, designed for the enrichment of a few 
favored interests, if enacted into law, would be a potential threat to 
the prosperity of all the nations of the world. In it President Hoover 
is faced with as serious a decision as has come before an American 
President since the World War. Upon his decision will rest either the 
enriching of an already prosperous class, or the protection of the people 
as a whole from the burdens which this tariff law would impose upon 
them, 


[From the Atlanta Journal, May 29, 19301 
HEAD LACKEY TO THE GRUNDIES 


Such doubts as charity may have indulged regarding the real nature 
of the Tariff Commission are swept away by an utterance of that body 
running on this wise: “Agriculture will benefit greatly by the new 
tariff bill. Approximately 68 per cent of the increase of total duties 
is on imports of agricultural raw materials and as compensatory duties 
on industrial products made from such raw materials.” 

If the commission were speaking sarcastically, this statement would 
be a rare morsel of wit; but its obvious intent is to ald the passage 
of the most inequitable, the nrost unscientific, the most hazardous, and, 
as far as agriculture is concerned, the most perfidious tariff scheme of 
our times. Responsible spokesmen for the farmers denounce the bill 
as a betrayal of their rights and a repudiation of the pledge to give 
agriculture a square deal. Economists warn that its enactment will 
injure the rank and file of American producers, particularly those on 
the soil, will tend to increase unemployment rather than diminish it, 
and will obstruct international trade at the very time when our indus- 
tries are most in need of foreign markets. 

Such is the measure which the Tariff Commission, supposedly an 
informed and impartial agency, sallies forth to defend! If it were 
true to the public good, it would protest instead of apologizing for 
such legislation, and the least it could do in merest propriety would be 
to keep silent. But, throwing seemliness to the winds, it rushes into 
print as a lackey of the Grundles, and issues a statement which brazen 
lobbyists might well blush to own. To this commission and to him- 
self President Hoover insists that Congress should delegate the power 
of fixing tariff taxes. Why not put that power solely in the hands of 
Mr. Grunpy and be done with it? 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr, GLASS. I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I inquire if any business has 
been transacted since the last roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Business has been transacted since 
the last roll call. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll twice, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Allen e Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Barkley Glass Nye Townsend 
laine Hebert Oddie Trammell 
Bratton Heflin Overman Vandenberg 
pper Jones Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Kean Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
COR anA — 3 . Ky. RATAN 
utting McNar eppard atson 
cin Metcal Simmons 
Fess Moses moot 
Frazier Norbeck Swanson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the situation I move that the 
Senate carry out the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 


recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, June 4, 1930, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate June 3 (legisla- 
tive day of May 29), 1930 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Midshipman Harold K, Feiock to be an ensign in the Navy 


from the 5th day of June, 1930, to correct his status as previ- 
ously nominated and confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
Roy L, Goad to be postmaster at Cabot, Ark., in place of 
R. L. Goad. Incumbent's commission expires June 12, 1930. 


CALIFORNIA 


Thomas J. Durfee to be postmaster at Bieber, Calif., in place 
of T. J. Durfee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

Crowell D. Eddy to be postmaster at National City, Calif., in 
place of M. P. Moeser, resigned. 

Harry B. Westgate to be postmaster at Pomona, Calif., in 
place of H. B. Westgate. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 5, 1930. 

William H. Hitcheock to be postmaster at Shafter, Calif., in 
place of W. H. Hitchcock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1930, 

CONNECTICUT 


Frederic D. Parker to be postmaster at Clinton, Conn., in 
place of J. L. Eliot. Incumbent's commission expired February 
6, 1930. 

DELAWARE 

William L. Parker to be posmtaster at Millsboro, Del., in 
place of W. L. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
28, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Algernon Keathley to be postmaster at Brooksville, Fla., in 
place of Algernon Keathley. Incumbents commission expired 
May 29, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Hoyt B. Kerr to be postmaster at Brookport, III., in place of 
H. B. Kerr. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 1930. 

Victor F. Boltenstern to be postmaster at Cambridge, III., in 
place of V. F. Boltenstern. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 16, 1930. 

Clyde S. Coyle to be postmaster at Hurst, III., in place of 
S. R. Warder, resigned, 

Ora C. Baiar to be postmaster at Johnston City, III., in place 
of O. C. Baiar. Incumbent’s commission expired April 28, 1930. 

Howard J. Bailey to be postmaster at Princeton, III., in 
place of O. B. Harrauff. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 10, 1928. 

Howard W. Ruedger to be postmaster at Thawville, III., in 
place of L. W. Ruedger. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 7, 1930. 

INDIANA 

Charles H. Elder to be postmaster at Etna Green, Ind., in 
place of H. O. Poor, removed. 

Ira N. Compton to be postmaster at Hamlet, Ind., in place of 
I. N. Compton. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 1930. 

Ralph E. Williams to be postmaster at Medaryville, Ind., in 
place of A. H. Firebaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 11, 1930. 

Orpheus M. Dickey to be postmaster at Shoals, Ind., 
of O. M. Dickey. 
1930. 

Willard Logan to be postmaster at Walton, Ind., in place of 
Willard Logan. Incumbent’s commission expires June 28, 1930. 
IOWA 

John Geiger to be postmaster at Minden, Iowa, in place of 
John Geiger. Incumbent's commission expires June 7, 1930. 

KANSAS 

Harry R. Markham to be postmaster at Alton, Kans., in place 
of H. R. Markham. Incumbents commission expires June 16, 
1930. 

William A. Tihen to be postmaster at Harper, Kans., in place 
1 0 N. Coulson. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 


LOUISIANA 
Mary K. Roark to be postmaster at Marion, La., in place of 
M. K. Roark. Inecumbent’s commission expires June 19, 1930. 
Agnes Champagne to be postmaster at Raceland, La., ‘in place 
of Agnes Champagne. Incumbent’s commission expired May 4, 


— 
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William T. Norman to be postmaster at Winnfield, La., in 
place of W. T. Norman. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
14, 1930. 

MAINE 

Charles E. Davis to be postmaster at Eastport, Me., in place of 

C. E. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1930, 
MICHIGAN 

Frank O. Parker to be postmaster at Alma, Mich., in place of 

F. O. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires June 23, 1930. 
MINNESOTA 

Emily M. Drexler to be postmaster at Brandon, Minn., in 
place of E. M. Drexler. Incumbent's commission expired March 
11, 1930. 

MISSOURI 

Curtis N. Houston to be postmaster at Grain Valley, Mo., in 
place of R. C. Remley. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Fred M. Meinert to be postmaster at O'Fallon, Mo., in place 
of F. M. Meinert. Incumbent's commission expired April 3, 1930. 
NEBRASKA 

James A. Finnegan to be postmaster at Bartley Nebr., in place 
of L. M. Logan, resigned. 

Marie A. Lybolt to be postmaster at Brunswick, Nebr., in 
place of M. A. Lybolt. Incumbent’s commission expires June 
8, 1930. 

NEW MEXICO 

Willie N. Brock to be postmaster at Mosquero, N. Mex., in 

place of L. H. Brock, deceased. 
NEW YORK 

George A. Hardy to be postmaster at Philadelphia, N. Y., in 
place of G. A. Hardy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1930. 

James F. Cooper to be postmaster at Stanley, N. Y., in place 
of J. F. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expires June 22, 1930, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

George E. Brantley to be postmaster at Mooresville, N. C., 
in place of G. E. Brantley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
June 10, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

William E. Bowler to be postmaster at Noonan, N. Dak., in 
place ef W. E. Bowler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
25, 1930. 

Irene R. Heglund to be postmaster at White Earth, N. Dak., 
in place of Frank Heglund, deceased. 

OHIO 

Harriet Rumbaugh to be postmaster at Alger, Ohio, in place 

of J. J. Rumbaugh, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Lincoln W. Pentecost to be postmaster at Clarks Summit, 
Pa., in place of L. W. Pentecost. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pires June 21, 1930. 

John R. Jones to be postmaster at Conway, Pa., in place of 
J. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires June 22, 1930 

Jennie Larkins to be postmaster at Ford City, Pa., in place of 
G. W. Larkins, deceased. 

Joseph M. Hathaway to be postmaster at Rices Landing, Pa., 
in place of J. M. Hathaway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 20, 1930. 

Dan W. Weller to be postmaster at Somerset, Pa., in place of 
D. W. Weller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1930. 

Grace E. Strattan to be postmaster at Strattanville, Pa., in 
place of D. R. Whitehill, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Harry M. Bardon to be postmaster at Rockham, S. Dak., in 
place of H. M. Bardon. Incumbent's commission expired March 
29, 1930. 

Mary V. Breene to be postmaster at Seneca, S. Dak., in place 
of M. V. Breene. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 
1930. 

TENNESSEE 

Frank J. Nunn to be postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in 
place of F. J. Nunn. Incumbent’s commission expires June 16, 
1930. 

TEXAS 


John Thomman to be postmaster at Levelland, Tex., in place 
of John Thomman. Incumbent's commission expires June 30, 
1930. 

_ _ Jesse E. Meroney to be postmaster at Ranger, Tex., in place of 

J. E. Meroney. 


Incumbent's commission expired May 5, 1930. 
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Denison P. Greenwade to be postmaster at Rochester, Tex., in 
place of D. P. Greenwade. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

VERMONT 


William H. Startup to be postmaster at Proctor, Vt., in place 
eon H. Startup. Incumbent’s commission expired May 26, 
VIRGINIA 


Edward M. Blake to be postmaster at Kilmarnock, Va., in 
peoe of E. M. Blake. Incumbent's commission expired May 4, 
1930. 

x WASHINGTON 


William C. Black to be postmaster at Lowell, Wash., in place 
of W. C. Black. Incumbent’s commission expires June 21, 1930. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Archie N. Cook to be postmaster at Cameron, W. Va., in place 
of A. N. Cook. Incumbent's commission expires June 30, 1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, June 3, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou Merciful and Almighty God, in whom we have our 
being, we praise Thee that we live under the sovereignty of our 
personal Heavenly Father. Thou art the spiritual fountain by 
which the world will be cleansed; from Thee will come the 
spiritual flames by which human hearts shall be purified and 
redemption wrought. Across the lands will be heard the words 
of the Carpenter-Teacher: “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” We thank 
Thee for Thy message and mission to the world. Because Thou 
hast given us this splendid land, because Thou hast dowered 
us with many gifts, and because Thou hast allowed us to live 
in this wonderful day, O lead us to work unsparingly for the 
Christian federation of the world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the House of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 

II. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 ; 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects ; 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

H. R. 3144. An act to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 of 
the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 5662. An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 

the Textile Foundation“; 
H. R. 9996. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 11, 1929; 

H. R. 10037. An act to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1928; 

H. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal; 

H. R. 10480. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the German Reich to the United States on ac- 
count of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the costs of the United States army 
of occupation ; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 
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H. R. 11403. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax upon all 
dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and for 
other purposes,” as amended ; 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, Ill., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway, in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Ilinois; 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at 
or near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment 
of un envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey; 

H. R. 7822. An act amending section 2 and repealing section 
3 of the act approved February 24, 1925 (43 Stats. p. 964, ch, 
301), entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of com- 
missioners by the Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers 
and compensation,” and for other purposes. 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution to promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens and to minimize the profits of war. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 615. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute In- 
dians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 1251. An act for the relief of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
(Inc.); 

S. 1812. An act to authorize the collection of annual statistics 
relating to crime and to the defective, dependent, and delinguent 
classes ; 

S. 2010. An act for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg. ; 

8.2790. An act for the relief of D. B. Traxler; 

S. 2854. An act for the relief of Mrs. A. K. Root; 

S. 3054. An act to increase the salaries of certain postmasters 
of the first class; 

S. 3122. An act authorizing Henry F. Koch, trustee, the 
Evansvills Chamber of Commerce, his legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near Evansville, Ind.; 

S. 3409. An act to provide for the collection and publication 
of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture; 

S. 3551. An act for the relief of William J. Cocke; 

S. 3594. An act authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 
of the national forests from fire and for other purposes; 

S. 4051. An act authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa 
Indians, residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; 

S. 4307. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle a certain suit at law 
resulting from the forfeiting of the contract of the Commercial 
Coal Co. with the District of Columbia in 1916; 

S. 4325. An act to amend subchapter 5 of chapter 18 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia by adding thereto a 
new section to be designated section 648-a ; 

S. 4358. An act to authorize transfer of funds from the gen- 
eral revenues of the District of Columbia to the revenues of the 
water department of said District, and to provide for transfer 
of jurisdiction over certain property to the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks; 

S. 4442. An act relating to suits for infringement of patents 
where the patentee is violating the antitrust laws; 

8.4551. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 
3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto; 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to clarify and amend an act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
oe 1 and for other purposes,“ approved March 2, 

; an 
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S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend section 5 of the 
joint resolution relating to the National Memorial Commission, 
approved March 4, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12205) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. SANDERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker,.on yesterday, when 
the vote was taken on the pension bill, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. RomsvEe] was unavoidably absent. The gentleman 
asked me to secure a pair for him, and I mentioned it to the 
pair clerk, and he said he would arrange it. I notice in the 
Recorp this morning that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Romsue] is not paired, and I would like to state that had the 
gentleman from Missouri been present he would have voted 
si yea.” 


PENSIONS, SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF REGULAR ARMY AND NAVY 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin presented for printing a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 12205) granting pensions and 
increases of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (H. R. 
12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, ete., having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendments numbered 1, 2, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the House numbered 3, 7, 9, and 11, and agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 22: That tke House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out of the Senate engrossed amendment the following items: 

(Page 4.) “The name of Martin Padgett, late of Captain 
Hardee's company, Florida Mounted Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving.” 

(Page 4.) “The name of Etta K. Martin, widow of George P. 
Martin, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month.“ 

(Page 5.) “The name of Grs W. Peterson, late of Wagon 
Company, Twenty-sixth Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving.” 

(Page 11.) “The name of Josephine Nogle, widow of John A. 
Nogle, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, and $30 per month when it is shown that she has attained 
the age of 60 years.” 

(Page 12.) The name of Robert Vaughn, late of Sixty-ninth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving.” 

(Page 16.) “The name of Kate Merritt Ramsay, widow of 
Martin McMahon Ramsay, late paymaster, United States Navy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
language proposed in the Senate engrossed amendment insert the 
following: 

(Page 3.) “The name of Victor Culberson, late of Captain 
Fleming’s company, New Mexico Volunteers, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 3.) “The name of Charles Watlington, alias Oscar D. 
Watlington, late of Capt. Jesse Thompson’s Company K, First 
New Mexico Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month.” : 
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(Page 4.) “The name of Emma Knight, dependent mother of 
Ernest M. Knight, late of the United States Navy, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 4.) The name of Henry R. Ruther, late of the United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month.” 

(Page 5.) “ The name of John A. Burke, late of Company A, 
Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month.” 

(Page 6.) “The name of Thomas Woods, late of the Medical 
Department, United States Army, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 6.) “ The name of James H. Fisher, late of Capt. A. C. 
Smith’s company, Oregon Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $6 per month.” 

(Page 6.) “ The name of Carl O. Jinks, late of the Sixty-eighth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $6 per month.” 

(Page 7.) “The name of David N. Henderson, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate $17 per 
month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

(Page 7.) “The name of Stephanie S. Murphy, widow of 
Theodore Rodes Murphy, late second lieutenant, United States 
Coast Artillery Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month and $2 per month additional for each minor child 
until 16 years of age.” 

(Page 9.) “The name of Andrew J. Dorak, late of Company 
D, Tenth United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 9.) “The name of Jesse D. Walker, late of Capt. John 
A. Fairchild’s company, California Volunteers, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 9.) “The name of Julius A. Fuhrman, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 
per month.” 

(Page 10.) “The name of George W. Fawcett, sr., late of 
Capt. Willis Coplans's Company A, Utah Volunteers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 10.) “The name of Jack Miller, assigned to detach- 
ment of Nez Perce Indian scouts, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 11.) “The name of Cad W. Savage, late of the United 
States Navy, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 

(Page 12.) The name of Frank Brown, late of Company D, 
Third Regiment Wisconsin Infantry, National Guards, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving.” 

(Page 13.) “The name of James Henry McCoy, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Idaho Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 

(Page 13.) The name of Cynthia A. Smith, widow of George 
W. Smith, late of Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Volun- 
teer Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month.” 

(Page 13.) “The name of Harry B. Arnold, late of the Ban- 
nock Indian War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month.” 

(Page 13.) “The name of Commodore Howell, late of Capt. 
Franklin McCarrie’s Company G, Second Regiment Idaho Vol- 
unteer Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month.” 

(Page 13.) “The name of Robert N. McClure, late of Capt. 
Henry H. Spaulding and Capt. John Knifong’s company, Wash- 
ington Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month.” 

(Page 14.) “The name of Emma Jarvis McClean, widow of 
Walter McClean, late rear admiral, United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month.” 

(Page 14.) “ The name of Nellie L. Fickett, widow of Fred W. 
Fickett, late of the Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

(Page 14.) “The name of John Pleas Rader, late of the Mili- 
tary Organization, Yakima, Wash., and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $6 per month.” 
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(Page 16.) “The name of George P. Hamilton, late of Com- 
pany B, First Cavalry, Iowa National Guards, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

HAROLD KNUTSON, 
W. F. Kopp, 
JohN C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ÅRTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
PETER NORBECK, 
B. K. WHEELER. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House on H. R. 12205 state 
that the Senate passed the bill, which originally contained 234 
items from the House, with an addition of 121 Senate items, 
making a total of 355 items. 

The Senate made amendments to the House bill, which in- 
cluded reduction of rates in 11 House bills, the raising of a rate 
in one bill, and one case was stricken from the bill and 4 rates 
which were reduced by the Senate were restored in conference. 

The Honse conferees agreed to these amendments and reduced 
rates in 26 Senate bills and struck out 6 items of the Senate 

The bill now contains 233 House items and 115 Senate items, 
making a total of 348 items, as recommended by the conferees. 

HAROLD KNUTSON, 

W. F. Kopp, 

Joun C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


CONTESTED ELECTION—H. F. LAWRENCE V. J. L. MILLIGAN 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution from the 
Committee on Elections No, 2. z 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows : 


House Resolution 235 


Resolved, That Boude Crossett, county clerk of Clay County, Mo., 
be, and he is hereby ordered, by himself or by his deputy, to appear 
before the Committee on Elections No. 2 of the House of Representatives 
forthwith, then and there to testify before said committee in the con- 
tested-election case of H. F. Lawrence, contestant, against J. L, Milligan, 
contestee, now pending before said committee for investigation and re- 
port; and that said Crossett or his deputy bring with him the ballot 
box of Liberty North East precinct, Clay County, Mo., and all of the 
ballots contained therein, and all contents of the ballot box, and all 
papers in his possession which were used in said precinct at the general 
election held in the third congressional district of the State of Missouri 
on November 6, 1928. That said ballot box, ballots, and all contents 
of said box and papers in connection therewith, be brought to be ex- 
amined and counted by and under the authority of said Committee on 
Elections No. 2 in said case, and to that end the proper subpena be 
issued to the Sergeant at Arms of this House, commanding him to sum- 
mon said Crossett or his deputy to appear with such ballot box, ballots, 
and all contents of said box and papers in connection therewith, as 
witness in said case; and that the expense of said witness and all other 
expenses under this resolution shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House; and that the aforesaid expense be paid on the requisition 
of the chairman of said committee after the auditing and allowance 
thereof by said Committee on Elections No. 2. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
out of order for one-half minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman from New 
York may proceed for one-half minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. On yesterday I was unavoidably absent during 
the vote on the Spanish War veterans’ bill. If I had been pres- 
ent, I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. NOLAN, was 
unavoidably absent yesterday, and requested me to arrange a 
pair for him. I was unable to do so. If my colleague, Mr. 
Noran, had been present during the vote on the Spanish War 
veterans’ bill, he would have voted “ aye.” 

RATE OF PENSION TO SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the bill (H. R. 12013) to revise and equalize 
the rate of pension to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
the Civil War, to certain widows, former widows of such sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and granting pensions and increase of 
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pensions in certain cases, and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 12013 and asks unanimous consent that the 
statement may be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12013) to revise and equatize the rate of pension to certain 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain wid- 
ows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain cases 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 1. 


Joun M. NELSON, 

Ricuarp N. ELLIOTT, 

RarpH F. LOZIER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
PETER NORBECK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House on the bill 12013 
state by way of explanation that the amendment of the Senate, 
disagreed to, would have granted a $40 per month rate to all 
widows married between June 27, 1905, and June 27, 1910, 
when 70 years of age. The amendment would have the effect of 
granting a rate of pension to a comparatively small number and 
discriminating against all other widows who had not as yet 
attained the age of 70 years and married between June 27, 1905, 
and June 27, 1910. It also would discriminate against all wid- 
ows who married prior to June 27, 1905, the date fixed in 
existing pension laws, and are now receiving $30 per month be- 
eause they have not attained the age of 75 years, as under the 
provisions of the act of May 23, 1928, or who have not attained 
the age of 70 years as provided in section 3 of this act. 


JoHN M. NELSON, 

Ricwarp N. ELLIOTT, 

RALPH F. LOZIER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS TO CERTAIN SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS OF CIVIL WAR 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12302) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions tọ certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and depend- 
ent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, with Senate 
amendments, and agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
son] asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill H. R. 12302, with Senate amendments, and concur in the 
Senate amendments, 

The Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 52, after line 4, insert: 

“The name of Gertrude F. Du Bois, widow of George S. Du Bois, late 
of Company I, Twenty-second Regiment New York Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Sarah F. Warren, widow of Charles W. Warren, late 
of Company K, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Marie Maynard, former widow of James Baty, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment New York Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Haley, widow of James A. Haley, late of 
Company I, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Carrie Henger, widow of William Henger, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifth Regiment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Etta K. Martin, widow of George P. Martin, late of 
Company A, Sixteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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“The name of Kathryn L. Hodge, widow of Horace Hodge, late 
unassigned, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month and $30 per month 
when it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. 

„The name of Margaret Higgins, widow of Richard J. Higgins, late of 
Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Hannah Drew, widow of Samuel H. Drew, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Sadie M. Waitman, former widow of Amos Buck, late 
of Company I, Ninth Regiment Ohio Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Minnie R. Commons, widow of James H. Commons, late 
of Company L, First Regiment New York Engineers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Margaret Campion, widow of Michael Campion, late 
of Company G, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Lyde J. Jones, widow of Thomas J, Jones, Inte of Com- 
pany C, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Josephine Nogle, widow of John A, Nogle, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and $30 per month when 
it is shown that she has attained the age of 60 years. 

“The name of Sarah L, Mosbarger, widow of John A. Mosbarger, late 
of Company G, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Mary Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Christopher Lewis, late of Captain Shadrach Coomb's 
Company D, Three Forks Battalion, Kentucky State Guard, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

“The name of Rose Murry, widow of Daniel Murry, late of the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month, 

“The name of Nellie E. Smith, widow of William R. Smith, late of 
Battery F, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sbe is 
now receiving. 

“The name of Rhoda Brandenburg, widow of Mathias C. Branden- 
burg, late of Company I, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. > 

“The name of Edna L. Jackson, widow of John W. Jackson, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Sarah A. Garver, widow of William L. Garver, late of 
Company K, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Carrie Bell, widow of John R. Bell, late of Company 
E, First Regiment New York Engineers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Clara E, Chace, former widow of Phineas Franklin 
Halyburton, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

“The name of Columbia A. Dumrie, widow of Andrew L. Dumrie, 
late of Company L, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emma Bascom, widow of Nathan L. Bascom, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. 

“The name of Mary A. Daniel, helpless child of James C. Daniel, 
late of Troop I, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Elizabeth Leonard, widow of George H. Leonard, late 
of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

“The name of Philena Marshall, widow of Alexander Marshall, late 
of Company A, Seventy-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. i 

“The name of Julia Ann Rohrbaugh, widow of John W. Rohrbaugh, 
late of Company F, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Minois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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“The name of Minnie Durbin, widow of Edwin F. Durbin, late of 
Troop C, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Emily D. Hennegin, widow of Peter Hennegin, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Nannie Brown, widow of Arthur K. Brown, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

“The name of Delia Myers, widow of Charles Myers, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Daniel H. Macuin, helpless child of Daniel H. Macuin, 
late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Viola B. Buskirk, widow of Thomas B. Buskirk, late 
of Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

“The name of Harry L. Abbott, helpless child of James E. Abbott, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

“The name of Frances F. Godown, widow of John M. Godown, late 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. r 

“The name of Catherine Wirth, widow of Charles Wirth, late of the 
Thirty-second Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of Hattie J. Beecher, widow of Lina Beecher, late of 
Troop A, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ; 

“The name of Sarah Smith, widow of Nicholas Smith, late of Troop 
F, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her & 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

“The name of George W. Bryant, late of Company B, Seventy-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rute of $50 per month. 

“The name of Mary E. Larimer, widow of Robert C. Larimer, late 
of Company B, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie A. Wassman, widow of George P. Wassman, 
alias Peter Wassman, late of Company I, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer. Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there’ objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


EXEMPTION OF TREASURY BILLS FROM TAXATION 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 12440) providing 
certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury bills, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
bill H. R. 12440, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the second Liberty bond act, as 
amended (Public, No. 11, 71st Cong., June 17, 1929), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

„(d) Any gain from the sale or other disposition of Treasury bills 
issued hereunder (after the date upon which this subdivision becomes 
law) shall be exempt from all taxation (except estate or inheritance 
taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or any 
of the possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing author- 
ity; and no loss from the sale or other disposition of such Treasury 
bills shall be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, for the 
purposes of any tax now or hereafter imposed by the United States or 
any of its possessions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think there should be some explanation of this bill, as to its 
purport. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, about a year ago a law was 
enacted providing for the issuance of a short-term Government 
security to be known as a Treasury bill, which should be sold 
at a discount par. 

Under that authorization there have been four issues of 
Treasury bills. These issues have come up to expectations 
and have been successful in the sense that the Treasury ob- 
tained money at reasonably low rates and that the Treasury 
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bill enabled the Treasury as a practical matter to borrow money 
when actually needed, instead of, as the Treasury had been ac- 
customed to do before it had this new instrument, on the 
quarterly tax payment dates. 

Gains from the sale or other disposition of Treasury bills are 
subject to income tax at the present time, and losses there- 
from are deductible. But, in order to ascertain capital gains 
or losses, as differentiated from the discount received on these 
Treasury bills, it is necessary that those dealing in the securities 
keep a complicated system of bookkeeping records, resulting in 
such an enormous amount of detail that a very real sales re- 
sistance has developed. 

Although gains from the sale or other disposition of Treasury 
bills are subject to income tax, little or no revenue is to be 
anticipated therefrom, because unless the Treasury bill during 
its brief existence should happen to pass through the hands of 
men whose income is taxed at different rates, the gains and 
losses during the course of the 90 days will offset each other, 
with the result that so far as the Government is concerned 
there is no capital gain or loss. Moreover, the maturity is so 
short and fluctuations are likely to move within such a narrow 
range that the amount involved on account of capital gains and 
losses is inconsequential. 

On the last issue of Treasury bills there were no less than 17 
different rates of discount, representing the difference in com- 
petitive bids that were accepted. In other words, on one issue 
of Treasury bills there were 17 different rates of discount. 
The dealer who acquires those bills can not treat them as one 
issue. In order to arrive at the capital gain or loss, he must 
take each lot of Treasury bills sold at a particular discount 
rate and open an account for that particular lot, showing the 
price at which originally sold by the United States, the price 
paid by him for the bill, what he sold it for, and what the 
accrued discount is for the period during which he held the 
security. 

The difficulty in keeping an account for every separate dis- 
count rate on these Treasury bills is so great that the sale of 
these bills has been materially hindered. The purchasers were 
very much pleased with them when they had money to invest 
for short terms, but with the additional work of keeping books 
on every issue and possibly on every bill, with varying dis- 
counts, they are not now so salable. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that the difficulty which it is 
sought to obviate by this bill is that when the Treasury bills are 
resold the original purchasers will be relieved of the necessity 
of keeping a close accounting on the yarying prices which have 
been received on the resale of these Treasury notes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; and the differences in discount are very 
small. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. In order that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
and the gentleman from New York—who I know are interested 
in this matter—may understand the situation, I will say that 
I opposed the original bill before the committee but after a 
thorough investigation I withdrew my opposition to it, and we 
passed it in the House of Representatives just as it is in this 
bill, the original bill authorizing the issuance of these Treasury 
notes. The bill went over to the Senate and Senator Couzens 
challenged the situation and thought the precedent ought not 
to be made of exempting any character of capital gains, and in 
that I am in thorough accord. That principle ought not to be 
invoked if it can possibly be helped. But after a thorough 
investigation by Senator Couzens and Senator REED, of Pennsyl- 
yania—both of whom opposed the principle of exempting capital 
gains—they withdrew their objection, and I read a letter into 
the hearing in which Senator Couzens withdrew his opposition, 
after a thorough investigation of the matter. I make that 
explanation so that these gentlemen may understand the reason 
for this particular bill at this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Whether you call it a capital gain or 
profit makes no difference, The operation is the same as any 
other stock operation or bond operation. The purchasers bid 
for these Treasury bills in large quantities. They bid for the 
purpose of resale. They offer a discount rate and then place 
these same bills on the market, and that is not a capital gain; 
that is a profit. I see no reason why they should be exempt 
any more than if you go out and buy any other security for the 
purpose of reselling. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘There is one additional reason, There is a 
great school in this country which believes that it is for the 
best interests of the Government not to collect any tax on 
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profits made out of Government securities. I think it can be 
demonstrated conclusively that during the war the greatest 
benefit this Government got out of the bond issues was that 
those bond issues did not bear a tax. I think that matter is 
demonstrated in the Treasury Department beyond question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the tax-exempt feature of these bills 
bring a higher rate to the Government? 

Mr. GARNER. It will. Let me say to the gentleman that 
the testimony before the committee by Undersecretary Mills 
was that one of the largest houses in this country that handles 
this character of paper for reselling declined to make a bid 
the last time, stating they were through; that they would not 
keep these books and that it was not worth it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The assurance is it will bring a lower dis- 
count rate and a higher rate to the Government. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think the Government will lose one 
nickel by reason of this. 

Mr. HAWLEY. As a matter of fact, it will make the bills 
more salable. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I haye not had an opportunity 
to study this matter, and for the present I shall have to object. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does this measure refer to 
Treasury certificates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Treasury bills. r 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Which are similar to certifi- 
cates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. They are a different kind of issue. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR THE ASSESSMENT, REFUND, AND CREDIT OF 
INCOME TAXES FOR 1927 AND 1928 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 340, ex- 
tending the time for the assessment, refund, and credit of in- 
come taxes for 1927 and 1928, in the case of married individuals 
having community income. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of a House joint resolution 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the 3-year period of limitation provided in section 
277 of the revenue act of 1926 upon the assessment of income taxes 
imposed by that act for the taxable year 1927, and the 3-year period of 
limitation provided in section 284 of the revenue act of 1926 in respect 
of re‘unds and credits of income taxes imposed by that act for the 
taxable year 1927 shall be extended for a period of one year in the 
ease of any married individual where such individual or his or her 
spouse filed a separate income-tax return for such taxable year and 
included therein income which under the laws of the State upon receipt 
became community property. 

Sec. 2. The 2-year period of limitation provided in section 275 of 
the revenue act of 1928 upon the assessment of income taxes imposed 
by Title I of that act for the taxable year 1928, and the 2-year period 
of limitaticn provided in section 822 of the revenue act of 1928 in re- 
spect of refunds and credits of income taxes imposed by that act for 
the taxable year 1928 shall be extended for a period of one year in 
the case of any married individual where such individual or his or her 
spouse filed a separate income-tax return for such taxable year and in- 
cluded therein income which under the laws of the State upon receipt 
became community property. 

Sec. 3. The periods of limitations extended by this joint resolution 
shall, as so extended, be considered to be provided in sections 277 and 
284 of the revenue act of 1926 and sections 275 and 322 of the revenue 
act of 1928, respectively. 

Sec. 4. Nothing herein shall be construed as extending any period of 
limitation which has expired before the enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to haye the resolution explained. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Several of the States of the Union have what 
are called community property laws, and all of the property or 
profits accruing to married persons after the marriage are 
divided equally between the two. Under the law, if the com- 
munity property law of a State is held valid by the court, the 
husband reports his proportion and the wife reports her pro- 
portion. The community property laws of some of the States 
have been attacked, and there is a suit now pending in the 
Supreme Court to determine the validity of such laws. Before 
that court can render its decision in all probability the time in 
which the United States can levy additional assessments, grant re- 
funds, or give credits will expire. If they proceed at once against 
the people, about 110,000 sixty-day letters would be issued, 
and all persons whose income-tax returns are now in question 
will have to make a further return and pay into the Govern- 
ment considerable amounts of money. The bill simply proposes 
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to extend the time one year in which both the Government and 
the individuals can act. It affects about $50,000,000 of income, 
but it does not lose any money to the Government. The final 
action of the Government will depend upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court. As I stated, the only effect of the bill is to 
give the Government and the individuals an additional year 
for the purpose of awaiting the decision of the Supreme Court, 
so that when action is taken it will be known exactly what the 
law is. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield a 
moment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. I happen to represent, in part, one of the 
States inyolved in this transaction, probably the largest tax- 
paying State of the seven. In 1927, when we passed the in- 
ternal revenue act, there was quite a contest, and you will re- 
call section 1212, in which we undertook to settle the back taxes 
of these community estates. There was some objection to it 
and we finally compromised by an agreement, in substance, be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the representatives of 
these five or seven States—Texas, Louisiana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and other Western States. We entered into an agreement 
that we would take the cases from these various States into 
the Federal courts and on through to the Supreme Court as 
quickly as possible to determine the legal question involved. 
Suits were instituted. I have in mind particularly the one that 
was instituted in Texas at Fort Worth. The court held that in 
Texas they had the right to make a separate return; that is, 
Mrs. Garner and myself, for instance, had the right to make a 
separate return under the Constitution. The Government ap- 
pealed the case and it went to the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals 
and the court there sustained the district court. It is now 
pending in the Supreme Court and is set down for argument on 
October 20 of this year. a 

The statute of limitations will begin to run against the Gov- 
ernment in favor of the people of Texas on March 15 next for 
1927, because we had a 3-year limitation then, and on March 15, 
as to 1928, because we have now only a 2-year limitation. 

So we must either pass this bill or the Treasury Department 
will be compelled to notify every taxpayer in all these seven 
States by one of their 60-day letters that these taxes are due 
for 1927 and 1928, and they will have to do this about the first 
of next January or February. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As I understand the gentleman, this in 
no way extends the privileges with respect to tax refunds, or 
anything of that kind. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no; there is nothing involved here ex- 
cept extending the time in which these particular questions 
may be adjudicated. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I shall not object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to say that this case is excep- 
tional and different from the large mass of cases in which we 
are yery often requested to waive or extend the statute of 
limitations. This is a case where the rights of citizens under 
the laws of the States are involved; where the Federal Gov- 
ernment sets up one claim and the citizens of five States set 
up other claims based upon their own constitutions and, in ad- 
dition, when the matter was before the committee, it was under- 
stood, and it has been understood all the time subsequently, 
that the eventual determination of the matter would depend 
upon the conclusion of the suits pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXEMPTION OF TREASURY BILLS FROM TAXATION 


Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
withdrew the report (Rept. No. 1609) on the bill (H. R. 12440) 
providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury bills 
and filed a new report thereon (Rept. No. 1759), which was 
referred to the Union Calendar and ordered printed. 


CLAIMS OF THE ASSINIBOINE INDIANS 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
167) to clarify and amend an act entitled “An act conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, ad- 
judicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Assini- 
boine Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MICHENER. This day was set aside for the Judiciary 
Committee to consider certain bills. If this program is to be 
continued all day we will not get the time which the rule 
gives us, 

The SPEAKER. It has been represented to the Chair with 
respect to all these bills that an emergency exists, and that is 
the reason the Chair has recognized the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not like to object, but notice has been 
given that these matters would come up to-day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The day has not been set aside, because 
the rule has not been adopted. 

Mr. MICHENER. No; but that is the general understanding. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The rule itself provides that 
it is not to interfere with privileged business. 

The SPEAKER. The rule has not been adopted. 

The gentleman from Montana asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
167), which the Clerk will report. The Chair understands a 
similar House joint resolution is on the calendar. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in any action pending or hereafter brought under 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927, jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the courts therein named and in the manner 
therein defined to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment for 
any damages resulting from the appropriation by the United States to 
its own use or to the use of any other Indian tribe by the treaty of 
October 17, 1855 (11 Stat. 657), between the Government of the United 
States and the Blackfeet Nation and other Indian nations therein speci- 
fied, “and/or the act of Congress of April 15, 1874 (18 Stat. 28), of any 
land, title to the occupancy and use of which was in the said Assiniboine 
Indian Nation by immemorial possession and the rights or claims to 
which land the last paragraph of Article V of the treaty of Fort Laramie 
of September 17, 1851, expressly provided, the Assiniboine Nation did not 
abandon or prejudice; and if the said courts shall find that any such 
lands of the said Indians were so appropriated, they shall award damages 
for the land so appropriated as provided in the said act of March 2, 
1927: Provided, however, That if the courts shall award damages for 
land appropriated by the said treaty of 1855 and/or the said act of Con- 
gress of 1874, the United States shall be allowed credit for any sum or 
sums paid the Assiniboine Indian Nation under the act of Congress of 
May 1, 1888. 


Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, what com- 
mittee does this come from? 

Mr. LEAVITT. From the Committee on Indian Affairs, with 
a unanimous report. 

Mr. GARNER. We defeated a bill yesterday, with a unani- 
mous report from the Committee on Indian Affairs. It looks 
to me as if the Indian Committee would really give the Capitol 
to the Indians if they wished it. I hope this bill does not involve 
the title to this building. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We could afford to give every Indian in 
the country a thousand dollars annuity and make money on it, 

Mr. GARNER. I do not doubt it. I will ask the gentleman 
from New York if this bill is riveting that situation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May I ask the gentleman what possible 
charge may be imposed on the Treasury if we refer this to the 
Court of Claims for adjudication? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The situation making the bill an emergency 
is this: In 1927 Congress allowed the Indians to take the case 
into the Court of Claims to adjudicate whatever claims they 
might legitimately have against the Government. A few weeks 
ago the Supreme Court, in connection with an entirely different 
case, rendered a decision which makes it doubtful whether the 
Court of Claims will have the authority to consider all the 
claims of these Indians that this Congress, when it enacted the 
act of 1927, intended should be adjudicated. This bill merely 
clarifies that situation and authorizes the Court of Claims to 
adjudicate all of the claims, including reference to a million 
or so acres of land that has been held by immemorial pos- 
session by these Indians. It is only to give the court power 
under the existing act to consider all of the claims—it simply 
clarifies the situation and makes it plain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But will the gentleman answer my ques- 
tion? What possible amount may be charged against the Treas- 
ury if an unfavorable decision is rendered by the Court of 
Claims? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman means an unfavorable deci- 
sion against the Government? It might amount to several hun- 
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dred thousand dollars, but that would depend on the yalue put 
by the court upon the land. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill purports to carry out the intention 
of Congress in the act that was passed in 1927? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Yes; it merely clarifies that situation. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who are the holders of these 
claims—are they white men or are they Indians? In other 
words, will the recovery go to the Indians or to some claim 
agents? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It will go under the law into the tribal fund 
of the Indians to be disposed of by Congress. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There ought not to be an objection to an 
1 claim being referred to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Provided it is not 150 or 200 years old. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If it is old, it is the Government's fault, 
and we ought to be ashamed of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are claim attorneys always looking 
out to get their hands into the public crib. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


AMERICAN VERSUS FOREIGN PRODUCERS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to any 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr, Speaker, at a national gathering held 
in this city recently several speakers dwelt upon the necessity of 
retaining our foreign markets and of adjusting domestic condi- 
tions to permit of our doing so. It was frankly stated that our 
production costs must be reduced, and our standards of living 
must come down. The best way to bring this about would be 
through the defeat of all attempts to raise the import duties as 
proposed in the pending tariff measure. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have for a long time been curious to 
know the source of the smoke screens and barrages that have 
been laid down on the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, but it is no 
longer a secret. In the Washington Star for May 18 Mark 
Sullivan has a very illuminating article on the subject. It 
seems that about the time the tariff measure passed the House 
the national chairman of the Democratic committee engaged the 
services of the cleverest Washington newspaper man to be found, 
placed a large sum of money at his disposal, and told him to 
“go to it.“ At first glance one would draw the conclusion that 
politics was the motive behind the arrangement, but a further 
study of it places polities in a secondary place. This is the 
how of it. The chairman of the National Democratic Committee 
is one of the biggest stockholders in General Motors. General 
Motors owns and operates large automobile factories in Ger- 
many, and in order to bring their products into the United 
States they must have low import duties. Henry Ford, another 
opponent of the pending tariff bill, is also opposed to the tariff 
and for the same reason. He manufactures all his tractors and 
many of his automobiles at Cork, Irish Free State. He also 
wants to bring the products of his Irish factories duty free into 
the United States. General Electric also have big investments 
abroad, and they are for lower rates on manufactured prod- 
ucts. The same is true of the big packers who own and operate 
packing plants in Argentina. They feel that the Hawley rates 
on meats and poultry products are outrageously high, Ameri- 
cans owning and operating shoe factories in Czechoslovakia 
cry out aloud against the 20 per cent compensatory duty pro- 
posed to be levied on shoes. They care not that many shoe 
factories in New England are closed down with tens of thou- 
sands of workers out of employment, nor that 50,000 men are 
walking the streets of Detroit looking for work, most of whom 
had employment in the automobile industry before the automo- 
bile manufacturers moved their plants to Europe. So the whole 
sordid, sorry story runs endlessly. 

Big business is fighting the Hawley bill. There is Mr. Sloan, 
president of General Motors, and Henry Ford, who want to 
bring foreign-made automobiles and tractors into the American 
market. And there is Edward A. Filene, of Boston, merchant 
and recognized leader in the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. Max Winkler, of Berton, Griscom & Co., foreign 
bankers, of New York; Robert H. Bean, executive head of the 
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American Acceptance Corporation, dealers in domestic and 
foreign securities; T, N. Haight, secretary-treasurer Interna- 
tional General Electrie Co.; J. S. Cullinan, prominent oil man, 
of Houston, Tex., a member of the Foreign Trade Council; 
Hugh A. Holmes, chairman and treasurer American Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of New York. The National City Bank of 
New York is also bitterly opposed to the Hawley bill. The 
National City Co. owns and operates large sugar plantations 
and refineries in Cuba, and naturally wants low rates on sugar. 
It was this same crowd that ran the price of sugar to the 
American people up to 28 cents a pound some years ago, at a 
time when they had us at their mercy because the American 
sugar growers had been put out of business by the low rates 
carried in the Underwood free trade act of 1913. To-day the 
rates on sugar are $1.76 per hundred on Cuban sugar and $2.20 
per hundred on sugar from other countries, yet we are buying 
20 pounds of sugar for $1, which is as cheap as it has been at 
any time in my memory. Big business wants free and unre- 
stricted commerce between nations. They want to manufacture 
in the cheap markets and sell in our market, and let us not 
make any mistake about that. 

In the consideration of the tariff it will be well to ever bear in 
mind that American industries have now invested in factory 
plants in Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Cuba, 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Italy nearly three thou- 
sand million dollars. They prefer to operate in Europe where 
wages are low, raw material cheap, and hours of labor long; 
but they also want to retain the American market, and the 
only way in which this can be done is through low tariffs, 

Now, then, we understand the powerful influences that are 
opposed to the rates carried on manufactured products in the 
Hawley bill. But how to stir up agriculture against the one 
tariff bill that has treated the farmer equitably. That was a 
hard nut to crack, but the clever newspaper man already 
referred to was equal to the job. Raise the ery that agricul- 
ture had not been placed on a parity with industry—that while 
the farmer was given certain increases such increases were 
more than offset by the increases made in the things he has 
to buy. 

Farm organizations were enlisted in the fight; so was the 
metropolitan press. With this powerful backing the American 
who prefers to manufacture his goods abroad with cheap for- 
eign labor, working long hours, found working for him the 
yery interests whom he would destroy. Misinformation and mis- 
representation were the weapons used and many who would be 
ruined by a lowering of import rates enlisted in the fight 
Right here I want to say that rep- 
resentatives of labor never fell for the scheme for a moment. 
They realized that if the plan to break down the industrial 
rates were to succeed, it would mean the closing of our fac- 
tories and leave us a Nation in idleness. Not only would the 
great American market be thrown open to the factory workers 
of the wide world but also to the peasant farmer of Europe and 
Asia, as well as to South America and Australia. That would 
bring the entire social and economic structure down upon our 
heads and chaos and ruin would result. 

It has been charged in both Houses of Congress, in the press, 
and on platforms, that the Hawley bill would add $1,000,000,000 
to the living cost of our people. Mr. Speaker, that is as false 
as anything can be. The United States Tariff Commission in 
its analysis of the tariff, issued on May 24 of this year, gives 
the increase at $106,426,769—or less than $1 per capita—and of 
that increase $72,181,314 goes on agricultural raw materials and 
the compensatory part of the duties on industrial products made 
from such raw materials. Does not this prove conclusively my 
charge that the fight made against the industrial rates in the 
Hawley bill has been premised on misrepresentation and misin- 
formation? 

It is estimated that some 3,000,000 Americans are out of 
work. The factories where they were formerly employed have 
been moved to Europe and their jobs haye been filled with 
cheaper labor in foreign lands. Last year our imports amounted 
to nearly $5,000,000,000, only 86 per cent of which paid import 
duties. From Canada alone we imported $490,000,000, mostly 
agricultural products, and we collected duties on only $114,- 
000,000. If these enormous importations could be materially 
reduced and the goods that we have been bringing in manufac- 
tured in this country, do you not believe it would go a long 
way toward solving our unemployment problem, which is very 
serious? 

Agricultural organizations are not agreed on the pending 
tariff bill. In April the American Farm Bureau Federation 
issued from its Chicago office a statement to the effect that this 
bill did more for agriculture than any previous tariff bill, but a 
short time ago several farm organizations in Minnesota passed 
resolutions denouncing the Hawley bill and asking that the 
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Minnesota delegation vote against its enactment. Were I to 
follow this suggestion it would not be to the best interests of 
the American farmer, and I will prove it by some more figures 
contained in the Tariff Commission's statement. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding, I will quote directly from 
the statement the actual or computed rates of total duties as 
figured by the commission. I quote: 


Total for agricultural raw materials, 38.10 per cent in the act of 
1922, and 48.92 per cent in the pending tariff bill; total for industrial 
products made from agricultural raw materials and having compensa- 
tory duties for the duties on such materials, 36.15 per cent, act of 1922, 
and 48.87 per cent, pending tariff bill; industrial products from other 
sources, 31.02 per cent, act of 1922, and 34.31 per cent pending tariff 
bill. The grand total for agricultural and industrial products is calcu- 
lated at 33.99 per cent, act of 1922, and 40.91 per cent, pending 
tariff bill. 


We should bear in mind that a tariff bill contains appresi- 
mately 28,000 items, so it is to be expected that there will be 
some inequalities and injustices. That was our reason for 
inserting the flexible clause, which would give to the President 
power to make adjustments up to 50 per cent of the rate carried 
on any one or more items in the bill. The President may raise 
or lower the rates by 50 per cent, and when the law goes into 
effect he will adjust such inequalities as may now exist and we 
will have a nearly perfect bill. If he finds that any rates are 
too high, he will lower them, and yice versa. 

Let us not forget that the tariff is very much a local issue. 
Each Senator and Representative works to secure favorable 
rates for his constituency. The representatives of agricultural 
districts have fought for high rates on farm products and in 
some instances we have found representatives of large cities 
fighting against such agricultural rates. They, in turn, have 
fought for high industrial rates, some of which we have fought 
against, 

In the final analysis most of the rates in this bill are the 
result of compromise, and I haye not the least liesitancy in 
saying that agriculture has fared much better in the Hawley- 
Smoot bill than in any of its predecessors. 

I well recall the intense fight made against the McKinley bill 
in 1889; against the Dingley bill in 1897; against the Payne- 
Aldrich bill in 1909; and against the Fordney-McCumber bill in 
1922. The attacks were not directed so much against the meas- 
ures in themselves as against the principle of protection. We 
have heard much about the high industrial rates carried in this 
bill, but all such attacks, with but very few exceptions, are 
general and not specific. 

It will be well for the friends of agriculture to bear in mind 
that such industrial rates as are objected to are on items which 
the farmer buys only occasionally, while they have very high rates 
on the products of the farm which they sell every day in the 
year. That is something which so many evidently overlook. 

The Hawley-Smoot bill is the first tariff measure in the his- 
tory of the Republic to do justice to the farmer, and yet some of 
the farm organizations ask me to vote against it. Under no 
consideration will I follow a path that will lead to the lowering 
of the bars which the American producer needs to protect him- 
self against the competition of pauper labor in other lands. 
When I was sworn in as a Member of this body I pledged myself 
to uphold the Constitution of the United States, and to me that 
means to look after the best interests of the American producer, 
whether he works on the farm, in factory, in store, in shop, or 
in office. 

Available statistics give some interesting information on 
wages and manufacturing costs in this and in other countries, 
In 1913 wages reduced to dollars in the principal European 
countries differed 26 per cent, while in the United States they 
were 42 per cent higher than in the lowest European countries. 
In 1929 wages in the same European countries differed 86 per 
cent, while in the United States they were 240 per cent higher 
than in the lowest European country. In 1929 wages in the 
United States were three and one-half times higher than the 
wages in Belgium. In 1929 American wages were 83 per cent 
higher than British wages, while in Japan, from which country 
we import a considerable volume, wages are only one-twelfth as 
high as they are in this country. 

We enjoy the highest and best living conditions of any people 
on earth, and I do not wnt to see the level lowered, even 
though it would be of immense benefit to American industrialists 
who invest in other lands the earnings they haye made in this 
country. They may be internationalists, but I am not; I am 


for America first, last, and all the time. 

In closing let me call to the attention of my hearers that the 
census just taken shows a big shrinkage in the rural population. 
A new congressional reapportionment will be had next year and 
the agricultural States will lose from 15 to 22 Representatives 
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in the House. This loss in representation will go to the cities. 
It therefore follows that we will never have a better chance to 
get a tariff bill that is fair to agriculture. Let me remind you 
that there is a great deal of opposition to the agricultural sched- 
ule of the tariff bill in the large consuming centers. Representa- 
tive LAGUARDIA, of New York, and Representative Norton, of 
New Jersey, have criticized the measure most severely on the 
ground that it will unduly increase the cost of living in the 
cities without giving corresponding benefits to their industries. 
If the contention of Representatives LAGUARDIA and Norton is 
well founded, it would be doubtful if we will ever again be able 
to get such favorable rates for agriculture as are carried in the 
pending tariff measure. My friends, think this over. 

I herewith append a few of the agricultural rates carried in 
the Hawley-Smoot bill, which will give a fair idea of what the 
measure proposes to do for agriculture. 


Comparison of agricultural rates 


Sams okt 
8 Free 


4 cents per pound 
2 cents per pound 


tle: 

Weighing less 

than 700 
ds. 


4 cents per pound. 

2 8 cents per pound. 

Buckwheat.........-/....- do. 25 cents per 100 
ds. pounds. 


The State of Iowa lies jnst to the south of the great State of 
Minnesota, which I am proud to call my home. Like Minnesota, 
Iowa is a great agricultural State. On yesterday the people of 
Iowa held their primaries and the tariff was the issue. Con- 
gressman L. J. Dickinson, one of the candidates for the nomi- 
nation of United States Senator, voted for the Hawley-Smoot 
bill a year ago and on that record went before the voters. The 
Governor of Iowa was another candidate. He is opposed to the 
tariff. Evidently the people of Iowa believe in protection as 
against free trade, for they nominated Mr. DICKINSON by a 
2-to-1 vote. [Applause.] But then the minds of the people of 
Iowa have not been poisoned by a lot of false propaganda 
against the tariff, which again justifies my contention that the 
American people are entitled to the truth about the Hawley 
bill, and not a lot of falsehoods put out by a group of selfish 
American industrialists whe operate abroad. [Applause.] 

The pending tariff bill is not only good for agriculture but for 
labor. The labor organizations of the country are intensely 
interested in maintaining American standards of living, and 
they have expressed apprehension over the long delay in enact- 
ing the measure. 8 

On June 2 I received a communication from Matthew Wol, 
president of the American Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- 
ence, urging the immediate passage of the measure, and calling 
attention to the insidious campaign that has been carried on 
against the Hawley-Smoot bill by American industrialists who 
own and operate large manufacturing plants abroad. Mr. Woll 
is also first vice president of the American Federation of Labor 
and the American laboring man has no better friend than he. 
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His views should carry much weight with Congress and the 
country at large. Mr. Woll's letter follows: 
AMERICA’S WAGE EARNERS’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
New York City, June 2, 1930. 
To the Members of the Congress. 

Hoxonam Sirs: The protest of Henry Ford against the passage of 
the pending tariff bill can not go unchallenged. The organized workers 
view with apprehension the statements of employers in some lines attack- 
ing tariff legislation which is needed for the protection of the workers. 
American labor is closely scrutinizing these declarations to learn the 
possible motives which underlie these attacks. 

American workers view with some suspicion the attacks made upon 
the tariff measure which had its inception in the promise of both political 
parties to adopt legislation which would adequately protect American 
labor. We look upon the protests of those Americans who own large 
factories in foreign countries as an effort to obtain favorable newspaper 
comment in the foreign and American press, having the effect of so 
much advertising, and those interviewed seeking to ingratiate them- 
selves with the foreign governments and peoples. 

Evidences of this type of activity on the part of persons interested 
in foreign commerce were given during the hearings on the tariff bill 
before the committees of Congress, particularly in the case of automo- 
biles, yet extending into other lines of production. The establishment 
by Ford of a tractor plant in Cork, Ireland, and the manufacturing of 
tractors abroad for shipment to the United States was discussed at the 
hearings. Nothing was said at that time of the intention of Henry 
Ford to produce tractors in Cork at a cost of less than 60 per cent 
of what the cost would be In America and to close down his American 
tractor plants. 

Possibly the publie are not aware of the fact that Ford, through a 
ruling of the Treasury Department that tractors are agricultural imple- 
ments, secures the entry of these tractors and tractor parts, produced 
by foreign workers, without the payment of any tariff duty. In addi- 
tion to the importation of tractors and tractor parts, Ford is also a 
large importer of other commodities which enter into the making of 
automobiles. 

The international bankers and importers, partially through their 
desire to further their selfish interests and partially to cater to the 
desires of those in control of foreign markets, have been conducting an 
insidious campaign to make the American people believe that we should 
reduce our tariff rates or, better still, eliminate our tariff altogether. 
BEHIND THIS CAMPAIGN is EITHER A DESIRE TO FORCE AMERICAN WORKERS 

TO THE SAME LEVEL OF LOW LIVING CONDITIONS AS EXISTS IN EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES, OR A TOTAL DISREGARD FOR THE WELL-BEING OF AMERICA’S 

WAGE EARNERS 


Ford, in his protest, suggests that while it is good policy for America 
to retain restrictive immigration legislation we should open our gates to 
the products of the same workers who, he advocates, should be denied 
entry. Is this either logical or fair? 

American labor favors the retention and the strengthening of our im- 
migration laws and consistently advocates the placing of tariff duties on 
the products of those foreign workers who we deny entry to which will 
at least equal the difference in costs of production. 

The sincerity of Ford’s Americanism was indicated a few years ago 
when he deliberately, in order to add additional riches to the Ford 
estate, destroyed the employment opportunities of from 6,000 to 10,000 
workers in Detroit by removing his tractor plant to Europe. Ford, in, 
a recent statement, is credited with the statement that his cost of pro- 
duction at Cork was only 60 per cent of what the same tractors would 
cost with American labor at Detroit. 

The fairness of the ruling of the Treasury Department, permitting 
free entry of Ford tractors as agricultural implements, might well be 
questioned. So far as we know, the farmers do not receive, in reduced 
prices, the benefits of either the lower wage costs nor do they receive 
the benefits of some $150 in tariff duties per tractor which Ford saves 
through the favorable ruling of the Treasury Department. 

Is a tractor, used in hauling cement or brick or other commodities 
through city streets, an agricultural implement? 

A few months ago, while legislation was pending before the Con- 
gress which would deny monopolistic privileges to holders of American 
patent registration who produced the goods so protected in foreign 
countries, Ford issued a statement to the effect that Ford tractors 
were being produced in Ireland for American consumption only as a 
temporary measure, and that it was not the intention to import into 
America the products of his European company. 

The tariff conferees complied with the request of Ford and the other 
Americans, who, finding it more profitable to manufacture the goods 
in foreign countries of which they have a monopoly in the American 
market through American patent registration, and have rejected a pro- 
vision which is all important to American workers. 

The tariff conferees claim that they did not know that during the 
year 1929 almost 70 per cent of the entire production of Ford's Eu- 
ropean tractor plant was shipped into America free of any duty. 

Ford's millions have been built upon the prosperity of America. 
With the saturation point having been reached in America for auto- 
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mobiles, Ford seeks to add additional millions to his holdings by sell- 
ing their product in foreign countries. 

In so doing, however, Ford does not seek to help the unemployment 
situation in his own country, Additional riches are the motto—not 
the relief of his fellow countrymen. 

After having carefully surveyed the foreign markets and realizing the 
cheapness of foreign labor, Ford either purchased or erected automobile 
plants for the purpose of supplying the foreign market in foreign coun- 
tries and, to an increasing extent, the American market. 

In passing it might be well to bear in mind that the Ford family 
only a short time ago became heavily interested in the securities of the 
German chemical trust, a concern which through its control of American 
chemical patents and trade-marks prior to the World War had stified 
the American chemical industry. 

Ford's protest is but another sign of the desperate plight which 
American capitalists who, with millions of American dollars invested in 
foreign countries in order to curry favor with those in control, find it 
convenient to embarrass their own countrymen in order to safeguard 
their foreign investments. 

If the wages and living conditions of American workers are to be 
preserved, let alone improved, Congress can well afford to look to those 
Americans who have indicated their sincere interest in the welfare of 
their country by investing their moneys in America rather than those 
who have taken their profits received from the American purchasing 
public and used them to destroy American industries. 

On behalf of American workers we ask you to pass tariff legislation 
which will safeguard the employment opportunities of American workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW WOLL, President. 


IOWA CIRCLE 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, some days ago when the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dentson] asked unanimous consent for 
further consideration of a bill to change the name of Iowa 
Circle in the city of Washington to Logan Circle, my colleague 
[Mr. RAmsEYER] objected to such action. The objection then 
entered was conditional. It was stipulated that I should look 
up the historical significance of the association of the name of 
our State with that circle. I have done so and I have found 
no other conclusion possible than that the change proposed 
would be an ungracious act toward our State and one that I do 
not believe the gentleman from Illinois, when he knows the 
facts, will care to press against us. 

Iowa Circle was so named in 1878. Before that it had no 
distinctive name but was known as Thirteenth Street Circle. 
It was then adorned with what has been referred to as “a 
magnificent fountain,” the removal of which was long regretted. 

At that time William B. Allison was a Senator from the State 
of Iowa, and a member of the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate. The bill making appropriations for the District of 
Columbia in 1878 carried a small item for this circle. Mr. 
Allison, evidently thinking that such a beautiful place should 
have a more distinctive name, wrote the name Iowa Circle into 
that bill. In so doing he bestowed an honor on his State, but 
also an honor on that circle. 

Senator Allison was one of my dearest friends, and he was 
my mentor in public life. He was one of the truly great 
Senators, not only of Iowa but of the Nation and of all time. 
He served in Congress for 43 years, 35 of them in the Senate. 
The unusual honor of a seventh successive nomination was 
bestowed on him. He won that last and greatest approval in 
the first popular senatorial primary held in Iowa. Unfortu- 
nately, he did not live to enter on that term of service. 

His death was mourned by a nation. William Howard Taft, 
then the Republican candidate for President, in paying tribute 
to his memory, said: 


I loved him as everyone did who came within the influence of his 
sweet nature and strong character * * +, I loved him as a father. 

That expressed the attitude of the public men of the Nation 
toward this great Iowan. 

In his Autobiography, Senator George Frisbie Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, a man of like spirit and like service, said of Mr. 
Allison: 


I think he had a good deal of influence in some perilous times in 
deciding whether the ship should keep safely on, or should run upon a 
rock and go down. 


To me Iowa Circle is associated with this great man and long- 
time friend of mine, I can not bring myself to the point of 
surrendering that name and that association without a protest. 
For me to consent to such a change can not seem otherwise than 
as a betrayal of something that is dear to me in my remem- 
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brances of a friend. I know I shall feel better if I have been 
loyal to his memory. 

It has been said that all the other circles in Washington 
have been named after the men whose statues have been placed 
in them. That is not wholly true. We still have Lafayette 
Square in which the amazing statue of General Jackson stands 
as the centerpiece. Many years ago the proposal to change the 
name of that square to fit that statue, though sponsored by so 
influential a man as Champ Clark, was denied. As General 
Jackson is honored by having his statue in Lafayette Square, 
so General Logan is honored by having his statue in a circle 
nama after Iowa, one of the great States of the Union of 

tates. 

The request to change the name of Iowa Circle to Logan Circle 
comes to us from the State of Illinois, a State we hold in honor 
and whose public men we esteem. We are neighbors. We look 
upon each other across the Mississippi, a river of so many tradi- 
tions and fascinations that it does not separate us, but rather 
binds us together. 

But to the men of Illinois I cite the injunction of Holy Writ 
that has stood for more than 30 centuries: 


Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark which they of old 
set up in thine inheritance. 


It was Iowa Circle which became the inheritance of Illinois 
for the statue of General Logan. The name, the landmark, was 
there long before the statue was cast in bronze. For two and 
fifty years that name has endured. To me there is something 
secred in such a long association of an honored name with a 
beautiful place, and something sacrilegious in disassociating 
them. 

It is, therefore, my hope and my prayer that this landmark 
which was set up of old shall not be removed. If the name of 
Iowa Circle in Washington is ever to be changed, may it be 
when one who cherishes it as a memoria! of a friend shall no 
longer have a seat among you in this House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT OF RESIDENT ON IOWA CIRCLE 


Under permission to extend my remarks I am going to insert 
here excerpts from a letter written by Dr. F. A. Swartwout, of 
No. 12 Iowa Circle, to my colleague, Mr. Ramsryer, dated May 
28, 1930: 


The majority of property owners and residents of Iowa Circle object 
seriously and protest vigorously against the change of the name of the 
circle. We had no opportunity of voicing our desires, as we knew noth- 
ing of the movement until it was announced in the daily press. We 
then went to the committee, or members of the committee, who told us 
it was too late. It seems to us an injustice, and that we should have 
a bearing. 

There are 28 properties on the circle, and at least 20 of the owners 
and residents on those properties are against the change in name. The 
alleged Iowa Circle Citizens’ Association is composed of and officered 
by people who are not residents of the circle. Some of them live 
blocks away. Only one officer is a resident on the circle, and this one 
is only a tenant. This organization, influenced by real estate men, is 
responsible for the agitation. 

We are in sympathy with you and Mr. Core in your stand upon the 
historical side of the situation. The circle having derived its name in 
the way it did, it seems that name should remain as a memorial to 
those who named it, and so far as the reason set forth for the change. 
viz, because the statue of General Logan is situated here, is no cri- 
terion. The stupendous monument to General Grant is in the Botanic 
Gardens. 

We would have preferred in the first place that the magnificent foun- 
tain Which was there originally had remained, but we bad no opportu- 
nity to voice a protest. The first we knew of that was when workmen 
began to tear it up. We hope this will be blocked, and if necessary we 
would like to have a hearing. 


We haye here a direct statement that this proposed change 
was considered without anyone who might be directly inter- 
ested being given a hearing. In a matter of so much signifi- 
cance it would seem that everyone so interested should have 
been given an opportunity to be heard. The action that has 
brought this matter before the House ought to be reconsidered 
by the District Committee, and open hearings held as they are 
held on all other questions. 


THE NEW SPANISH WAR PENSION ACT 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the Spanish 
War pension bill passed yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 
Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, no opportunity 
being offered to discuss the President’s veto of the bill granting 
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additional benefits to Spanish War veterans, under leave to 
print, I submit my views on this legislation. 

At the outset let me say I can not take seriously the argu- 
ment of the President that Congress should at this late date 
so amend our pension laws so as to require the veteran to submit 
proof of need before a pension is granted. That would, to say 
the least. be class legislation, in my opinion. It would estab- 
lish a precedent, and if required of one set of veterans the 
Congress would be called upon to extend similar provisions to 
veterans of all wars. No such proviso can be found in the laws 
granting pensions to veterans of Mexican, Civil, Indian, or 
World Wars, so why should we start now and demand of the 
Spanish War veteran that he show that he is financially unable 
to care for himself before granting him relief. Take the man 
or woman, for instance, who has a small income, not sufficient 
to sustain them for life, but who, with the aid of a pension, 
would be able to go along for years to come. To deprive them 
of their pension would mean that they would be required to use 
their sayings and in time they would dwindle away, while with 
the aid of a pension the principal properly invested would be 
intact at the time of their death. 

In reference to the “vicious habits” provision, experience 
has taught me that there are many veterans deprived of pen- 
sions because of rulings of the Pension Bureau who, in my 
opinion, are entitled to recognition. As an example, I cite a 
veteran in St. Louis who was returning home from the far West. 
He did not have sufficient funds to pay his way across the 
country and was riding on freight trains. He maintained in an 
affidavit that he was paying railroad employees for the privilege 
of riding on the freight trains. This man fell from a train and 
both legs were amputated. Although a small amount in com- 
parison with the injuries he received, the man was recognized 
by the railroad company; a compromise being effected and dam- 
ages paid for the loss of both limbs. When this man, who 
seryed throughout the Battle of Manila Bay, a Dewey medal 
of honor man, filed claim for pension the bureau held that his 
injury was due to his own willful misconduct and refused pen- 
sion. The present Secretary of the Interior, on appeal, affirmed 
this decision. I introduced a special bill in his behalf and the 
committee allowed the man $50 per month. Many other cases 
can be cited where a personal disease does not enter into the 
case. 

Recently the gentleman from Texas, Mr. BUCHANAN, pre- 
sented an argument in reference to misconduct diseases which I 
think can not be answered. He said in part: 


I submit that where the Government went into the homes and took 
from the firesides of the country our young men and gathered these 
young men together and held them in cantonments, shipped them 
across the sea, where every one of them was practically the slave of 
Army officers and subject alone to the command of their master, the 
Government is responsible for their conduct, and if these red-blooded 
men sinned, then the Government created the conditions and the war 
aroused the don't-glve-a-dam“ spirit which caused them to indulge 
their passions, resulting in many of them contracting an incurable 
disease, which disease impairs and ultimately destroys their ability te 
earn a living. 


This statement I concur in. I think the argument answers 
the President's objection to this paragraph. 

Now, as to the 70-day service clause. The President objects to 
this feature of the bill. It is true pensions heretofore have only 
been granted when a service of 90 days is shown. It must be 
remembered that while 70 days is the minimum in this bill 
men who served 89 days are denied a pension under the old law. 
More men who served 80 and 85 days and over will benefit by 
this paragraph than those who served less than 75 days and 
more than 70 days. Further, we must understand these men 
volunteered to serve 500 days if necessary, and if the war ter- 
minated before they served 90 days they should not be denied 
benefits of our pension system; provided they are disabled. 

The bill which became a law yesterday when the House and 
Senate both passed it, the President's veto notwithstanding, ex- 
tends no additional benefits to widows and dependents of the 
veterans. It applies only to the veterans, 

I have arranged tables which show the changes. They 
follow: 

Veterans serving 90 days or more 


No increase for veterans receiving--------...~-___--_..-.---.-_ 
No increase for veterans receiving 
Veterans receiving $30 increased to 
Veterans receiving $40 increased to- 
Veterans receiving $50 increased to_...------~ ret — 60 
No increase for veterans receiving isa 


Thus you will see only the veterans receiving $30, $40, and 
$50 a month now will be entitled to the increases where the 
pension is based on service. 
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Pensions based on age, 90 days or more service 
62 years, now receiving $20, increased to ꝛ,ͤ $30 
68 years, now receiving $30, increased to — 40 
72 years, now receiving $40, increased to. 50 


Pensions based on age, 70 to 90 days’ service 


F363; —: 
68 y' 

72 
75 


Nurses receive the same recognition under the new law as 
the veterans. 

As referred to above, the vicious-habit clause is eliminated 
and those previously denied pensions or those who have hereto- 
fore never filed on account of the old provisions are now eligible 
for pension under the new act. 

I regret to say all now receiving pensions entitled to the in- 
crease must file an application. When the bill was pending in 
the House I referred to this paragraph in a speech and urged 
that the increase be automatic, but the conferees did not make 
the desired change. Therefore, everyone must file an applica- 
tion, those now receiving pensions and those previously denied 
pensions, It will be useless for those to file for the increase 
where their class was not recognized, but they can at any time 
file a claim for an increase if their disability has become more 
Severe since the date of their last examination. 

I have consulted the Acting Commissioner of Pensions; and 
while he tells me the old application blanks both for original 
and increase can be used under the new law, he further stated 
that an affidavit properly sworn to and witnessed by two per- 
sons would be considered an application for the increases pro- 
vided in the new law. As the increase will date from the day 
the application is received in the bureau, the veterans should 
file their claims immediately. Below will be found form of an 
affidayit that will be sufficient for my constituents, according 
to the Acting Commissioner of Pensions: 


Crry oy Sr. LOUIS, 
State of Missouri, se: 

I, , residing at „St. Louis, Mo., being duly 
sworn, on my oath state I am now receiving a pension under cer- 
tificate No. as a veteran of the Spanish War, Philippine in- 
surrection, or China relief expedition, hereby make application for the 
increase in pension provided by reason of the act of Congress of June 2, 
1930. I am now drawing a pension at the rate of $—— per month. 

(Signed) ia 

Subscribed and sworn to this — day of June, 1930, 

» Notary Publie. 


My commission expires ———~ 
Witnesses to signature: 


Name. Address. 


Address. 
PROHIBITION HEARINGS 


Mr. CELLER. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks jn the Recorp on the subject of the prohibition hearings 
recently held before the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I present the following résumé of the recent “dry” 
hearings before the House Committee on the Judiciary: 

On February 12 the Judiciary Committee of the House opened 
hearings on a group of bills offered by Congressmen SapatH, 
Norton, LAGUARDIA, COCHRAN, CLANCY, and CELLER propos- 
ing the repeal or amendment of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution and to submit the question of repeal 
or amendment to a national referendum. There was also a bill 
before the committee to liberalize the national prohibition en- 
forcement act, but, at the request of the author, hearings on this 
bill were deferred to give the President’s Law Enforcement and 
Law Observance Commission an opportunity to inquire into its 
merits as a remedy for the manifold evils that have grown ont 
of the national prohibition policy. 

At the opening of the hearings our able and distinguished 
chairman announced that they would be largely educational in 
scope and that everybody, both for and against the proposals, 
would be given equal opportunity to be heard. The hearings 
were conducted with great fairness, and the committee heard 


Name. 


1930 


with interest and appreciation the views expressed by those 
holding different shades of opinion on the prohibition law. 
The hearings were marked by every evidence of fairness on the 
part of the members of the committee, regardless of their own 
views on this subject, in order to get the real facts concerning 
the operation of this law. 

For 10 years the American people have patiently endured the 
intolerance, the corruption, and the criminalizing effect of a 
policy designed, by act of Congress, to bring about the moral 
regeneration of the American people. They have exercised 

more than good sportsmanship to test a theory that men and 
women can be made righteous and morally upright by an act 
of the legislature instead of by education, t g, and culture. 

During this test period they have seen their Government 
dragged through the slime of corruption; they have witnessed 
an alarming and widespread disrespect for all law resulting 
from the worse than futile attempt to enforce a law against 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquor 
for beverage purposes; they have seen the youth of the land 
criminalized and dragged in irons to the penitentiaries and 
jails by virtue of a law theoretically designed to remove the 
temptation of drink; they have seen their prisons crowded to 
the doors with the victiias of a cruel and oppressive law which 
made a crime of that which for 19 centuries had never been 
more than an indiscretion; they have seen intolerance and 
bigotry mounted and spurred demanding ever and ever more 
severe penalties for the violation of the law; and they have seen 
the Nation divided into two hostile camps, one denouncing the 
law as an invasion of the rights, privileges, and immunities 
guaranteed the citizen by the Constitution as written by the 
fathers, and the other denouncing as nullificationists and crim- 
inals all who did not bow supinely to the letter of the law. 

For 10 years the contest has raged, growing ever more bitter 
and acrimonious. Citizens in the innocent pursuit of their du- 
ties or their pleasures were shot down in cold blood on mere 
suspicion of being violators of the prohibition law, and the 
Government, in its majesty and power, defended and acquitted 
those guilty of the slaughter. On the other hand, agents of the 
Government charged with the duty of enforcement have been 
shot down by those engaged in its violation. Armed vessels 
swarmed the coast line, sometimes sinking the ships of friendly 
nations and sometimes firing upon the pleasure boats of Ameri- 
can citizens with a reckless disregard of human life. 

Our once proud Government has humiliated itself by tacit 
confession of its inability to enforce Federal law by begging the 
State governments to take over the principal burdens of enforce- 
ment and by unheard of pleas to foreign governments to help us 
to enforce a domestic law against our own citizens. During this 
period we have seen our own Government engaging in the liquor 
business on its own ships to attract business to them, while at 
the same moment it was sending to imprisonment and humilia- 
tion its own citizens who had done nothing more than the Gov- 
ernment itself was doing on a far greater scale. We have seen 
the Government of the United States declared a lawbreaker by 
a solemn decision of the Supreme Court, which held the liquor- 
traffic operations of the Shipping Board to be a violation both 
of the eighteenth amendment and the national prohibition act, 
and then by the same token we have seen the Federal Govern- 
ment nullify the decision of the Supreme Court and the plain 
and emphatic provisions of the eighteenth amendment and the 
national prohibition act by entering into treaties with foreign 
governments, in exchange for a little more enforcement power, 
granting them the right to violate both the amendment, the law, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court by transporting liquors 
into the territorial waters of the United States. And while the 
Government sanctions this violation of the plain letter of the 
amendment and the national laws by foreign governments, and 
thus permits by treaty the nullification of a decision of the 
Supreme Court, it enforces to the last intolerant letter of the 
law this act against its own citizens. It has filled its jails and 
penitentiaries with its own citizens for doing nothing more than 
it grants foreign nations to do by treaty. 

It was in this situation, therefore, that the House Judiciary 
Committee undertook to determine the truth about the operation 
of the national prohibition law. I take it that Members of this 
Congress want to know the truth about prohibition and its prac- 
tical operation, and that they desire every citizen of the United 
States to know the truth about it. No American institution, 
whether protected by the power of constitutional amendment 
and buttressed by acts of Congress, can ever stand unless it is 
bottomed on truth and justice—unless it is a just and meritori- 
ous law, and unless it has back of it the practically united 
sentiment and wisdom of the American people. 

It was felt that the time had arrived, after a 10-year test, to 
conduct a calm, thorough, and judicial inquiry into the merits 
of the law to determine whether its failure was due to the 
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inherent injustice of the law itself or the inherent deviltry of 
the American people. In other words, to determine whether the 
fault lies in the law itself or in the people. Is the law wrong 
or are the people wrong? Are the American people so weak, so 
frail, so incapable of taking care of themselves that it is neces- 
sary for Congress to pass a law to protect them from their own 
weaknesses and vices? If they are so weak and so incapable of 
taking care of themselves, so utterly incapacitated to meet and 
overcome temptation, has the Government, by the enactment of 
a paternal prohibition law, been able to reform them, to mold 
them into the character of citizens the apostles of ecclesiastical 
intolerance would have them be? 

Important witnesses were Called to the bar of our Judicial 
Committee to hear their testimony. They came from every 
quarter of the United States, voluntarily and eager to give 
expression to their views. They were given full latitude of 
expression, and they were cross-examined to develop more fully 
any facts within their knowledge. It was an educational hear- 
ing, in every sense of the word, and the voices that were heard 
before the committee were heard throughout the Nation. There 
was soon made manifest that the slowly developing revolution 
against prohibition that has been in progress during the past 
10 years is now breaking forth in full fury, and its echoes are 
heard from one corner of the continent to the other. 

Already many of the leaders of the intolerant movement are 
seeking shelter from the storm of indignation that has broken 
upon their heads. They see the flashes of its lightning and hear 
the clap of its thunders. The exhausted patience of the Ameri- 
can people is developing storm clouds that bear evil portent for 
the theorists that a race of people can be reformed by an op- 
pressive and intolerant law. ‘The hearings have, indeed, been 
a great educator. 

But let me call the roll of witnesses, and repeat what testi- 
mony they bore as to the fruits of this misnamed benevolent 
piece of legislation. I recall first to the witness stand an out- 
standing woman, Mrs. Charles H. Sabin. Turn to page 41, part 
1 of the record of the hearings, and hear her stinging and bitter 
indictment of the law which she once favored, but which, 
in practical operation, has proven to be a curse instead of a 
benefit : 


It is generally conceded, and I believe it to be true, that women 
played a large part in the enactment of the eighteenth amendment, 
Many of them who worked most actively had had their unhappy ex- 
periences as a result of drunkenness among those close to them. They 
thought that prohibition would strengthen a weak nature, They did 
not realize that, if the spirit of temperance is not within, legislation 
can be of no avail. They are now realizing, with heartburnings and 
heartachings, that the prohibition law has not worked out as they 
thought it would. They thought they could make prohibition as strong 
as the Constitution, but they have made the Constitution as weak as 
prohibition. 

They have seen an alleged moral reform debauch public and private 
life. They haye seen a steady increase in crime that has necessitated 
the President of the United States asking for an appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for new Federal penitentiaries and that has necessitated 
the governor of my State asking for $30,000,000 more for new State 
prisons, They have seen the rise of an organized criminal class engaged 
in a most profitable, nontaxpaying secret business, providing the pro- 
hibited articles to millions of our most respectable and otherwise law- 
abiding citizens. 

At the time the eighteenth amendment was ratified it was predicted 
that the world would be made safe for democracy because the saloons 
would be closed. Gentlemen, we still have the saloon, but in a far 
worse form, unregulated and uncontrolled. I refer to what we might 
call the coeducational speak-easy, In preprohibition days mothers had 
little to fear in regard to the saloon so far as their children were con- 
cerned. A saloon keeper’s license was revoked if he was caught selling 
to minors. To-day in any spenk-easy in the United States you can find 
boys and girls in their teens drinking liquor, poisonous and nonpolsonous. 
and this situation has become so acute that the mothers of the country 
feel that something must be done to protect their children. 

William Barker, head of the northern division of the Salvation Army, 
has recently said: 

“ Prohibition has diverted the work of the army from the drunkard in 
the gutter to boys and girls in their teens. We now have girls 15 and 
16 years of age in our rescue homes while in preprohibition days the 
youngest was in her twenties.” 

The head of a large settlement house in Detroit, when asked her 
views in regard to the workings of the prohibition law, replied: 

“The prohibition law has removed the corner saloon and put a 
saloon in practically every home in our district.” x 


Such was the testimony of this keenly intelligent American 
woman, who recently resigned as a member of the Republican 
National Committee to organize the women of America in the 
fight against a law that is sending the children to the rescue 
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homes and putting saloons into millions of American homes. 
Let me say this for Mrs. Sabin. During the presidential cam- 
paign of 1928 she probably did more than any other American 
citizen to help elect President Hoover. Her nation-wide radio 
appeals to the women of America to rally to the support of Mr, 
Hoover, and to contribute money to the Republican campaign 
fund, were tremendously effective, as those of us engaged on 
the opposite side of that great struggle can testify. 

To-day the slogan of her organization is: “I shall never vote 
for another dry as long as I live.” Women by the thousands are 
following her leadership in her able, intelligent, and patriotic 
fight against a law that has brought a cyclone of evils upon the 
American people and their Government. 

It will be recalled by every Member of this House that one 
of the principal claims made for prohibition before its enact- 
ment was that it would empty the jails and penitentiaries. On 
this point the testimony of the Hon. John W. Miner, secretary 
of the commissioners of the Michigan State Prison Board, is 
highly instructive and significant because it presents a detailed 
picture of the prison conditions that are general throughout the 
United States. Mr. Miner's testimony appears on pages 75-82 of 
the record of the hearings. Let me quote, first, his statement 
about the increase of women prisoners in the Michigan peni- 
tentiary, as that statement may well explain, in part, the fears 
and uneasiness that exist in the minds of the mothers of this 
country with respect to the results of the prohibition law. This 
quotation is from page 77: 


In 1916 we had only 63 women confined in these institutions in 
Michigan, In 1920 we had in the institutions 73 women, It was 
increased at the rate of only 4 per cent. After the prohibition law 
went into effect and from 1920 to 1930 this percentage jumped from 4 
per cent to nearly 35 per cent, and we now have 327 women inmates 
in our penal institutions. 


Mr. Miner pointed out that Michigan now has three State 
prisons, and that the increase in prison population jumped from 
3 per cent in the preprohibition years to more than 30 per cent 
in the prohibition period. The prison at Jackson, built from 
appropriations made in 1923, had an original capacity for 2,500 
inmates, and this is being increased to 5,500, with an actual 
population in this one prison of 4,400, as compared with 1,009 
in all the Michigan prisons in 1920, the year the prohibition law 
became operative. Mr. Miner estimated that there had been 
placed upon Michigan an additional tax burden of $40,000,000 
as the result of the prohibition law. 

He estimated that it has cost the State government $1,500 to 
commit a prisoner to the penitentiary, and $1.20 a day for his 
upkeep during the term of his confinement. He attributed the 
great growth of the prison population directly to the results of 
the crime engendered by the operation of the Jaw—not merely 
the crime of bootlegging and rum running but the long train 
of other crimes that have followed in its wake. He added: 


Millions of dollars are being expended by our taxpayers in the build- 
ing of additional penal institutions. Prisons and insane asylums are 
filled and overflowing, courts are congested, and our citizenry has lost 
the assurance of safety and security, both as to their person and their 
property, in their homes and upon the streets and public highways. 


So runs the testimony of a prison commissioner in refutation 
of the promises of empty prisons and jails made by the adyo- 
cates of the prohibition law to influence public sentiment to 
bring about its enactment. So would run the testimony of all 
other prison commissioners.. No greater tragedy has ever been 
written into the history of our Nation than the crowding to the 
doors of the jails and penitentiaries with inmates who, but for 
this law, would have been upright and useful citizens. 

I wish now to direct the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress to the list of distinguished citizens who have enlisted 
for the duration of the war against prohibition. This list will 
be found on pages 101-117, inclusive, of the record. 

It is a list of the board of directors of the National Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment and the seyeral State as- 
sociations. In this list are the names of the greatest indus- 
trial, railroad, business, financial, and »rofessional leaders in 
America. There is not a business corporation in the world that 
can boast of such a board of directors. These men have not 
only enlisted in the fight against prohibition, but they are 
contributing their money to carry on an intelligent campaign 
of education as to its evil effects upon the American Republic. 

You will pardon me if I refer for a moment to the list of 
the principal financial supporters of the prohibition cause as 
revealed by the Senate lobby committee’s investigation of the 
Anti-Saloon League. There appears upon this list but one well- 
known name—that of Sebastian 8. Kresge. I do not wish to 
indulge in personalities, but I invite you to compare the list 
of supporters of the antiprohibition movement of to-day, in 
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the eleventh year of prohibition, with the only real financial 
supporter of prohibition.and choose your own company. 

Compare the lists, and you will realize that the brains, the 
initiative, the morality, the great business, industrial, and 
financial leadership of this Nation has become militantly aggres- 
sive against the prohibition law, because it undermines the 
security upon which life and property rests. 

I do not say that there are not some great industrial leaders 
still committed to the cause of prohibition, but they have never 
given their moral and financial support to the prohibition or- 
ganizations, or if they once gave it they have withdrawn it: 
A few years ago the Rockefellers were the principal financial ` 
supporters of tlie Anti-Saloon League, but no longer do their 
names appear upon its rolls of contributors. Mr. Kresge, who 
confessed in his letters of solicitation that his sole interest in 
prohibition was to keep the liquor bloodsucker off the neck of 
his “decent 5-and-10-cent trade,” stands solitary and alone as 
the principal financial supporter of the “5 and 10 law.” He is 
the idol and the ideal of the Anti-Saloon League. He is the 
man this great body of professional uplifters—these born of God 
apostles of probibition—hold up before their children and say, 
“ Here is the man whose life and work and deeds we wish you 
to emulate.” 

It is true that Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison sent perfunctory tele- 
grams of indorsement of the prohibition principle to the com- 
mittee, but neither had interest enough in the cause to appear 
in person and submit themselves by cross-examination to a test 
of their knowledge of its operations. They were also careful 
not to have their telegrams transmitted through the person of 
any of the professional prohibition reformers. Their telegrams 
came in response to a solicitation by a magazine writer who 
had written much about them during the past few years. 
Neither do their names appear upon any list of contributors to 
the prohibition cause. 

Contrast now the attitude of the men who have enlisted in 
the warfare on prohibition. Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, came and gave his testimony in 
person. So did Pierre 8. du Pont, former chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Motors Corporation, and head 
of the vast Du Pont interests of Delaware; so came Col. 
Grayson M. P. Murphy, who during the World War was a mem- 
ber of the general staff of the Forty-second Division in France, 
and who is now a vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York, a director of the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., and numerous 
other great industrial corporations. 

So also came Mr. Henry B. Joy, of Michigan, founder of the 
Packard Motor Car Co., formerly a leading dry, who has seen 
the light and is now using his intelligence to help undo the mis- 
takes that he made by accepting the promises of the profes- 
sional dry reformers that prohibition would work moral and 
economic miracles. There also came a galaxy of America’s 
brilliant lawyers to protest against defiling the great Constitu- 
tion with a mere police regulation. 

It is doubtful whether in the history of the national Congress 
there has before appeared such a brilliant array of American 
citizens before one of its committees to give testimony in any 
cause. The testimony that these distinguished, able, and dis- 
cerning witnesses gave against prohibition was broadcast to 
every corner of the American Republic. The reaction was 
almost instantaneous. Although the hearings opened but four 
months ago, we see almost daily a procession of dry Senators 
scurrying for the cyclone cellars to escape the wrath and indig- 
nation of the American people. 

The effect that prohibition has had on the citizen, in his atti- 
tude toward law, is graphically summed up by Colonel Murphy, 
pages 125 and 137 of the record. Speaking of his return to the 
States after the war he said that he expected that total absti- 
nence would be enforced in this country: 


Because, until the eighteenth amendment did come into effect, and the 
Volstead Act, certainly I never wittingly broke a law of this country, 
and I know that the same thing could be said of practically everyone 
I- knew. «* % 2 

* * © Personally I do not know a man—I want to make this 
clear; I may know a man but I can not remember him if I do—l do 
not know a single leading banker in the United States, 1 do not know 
a single leading industrial executive in the United States, I do not 
know a single leading railroad executive in the United States that I 
can think of, who does not break this law and who does not drink, 


That is a very striking picture of the transformation of the 
attitude of the American people toward Federal law. Before 
the adoption of the national prohibition law very few people ever 
dared violate any provisions of Federal law. Now it is done 
with impunity not only by the leading industrialists, bankers, 
railroad executives, and business men, but by our college 
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students, as shown by their polls inserted in the record of the 
hearings, and by citizens in every walk of life, from the highest 
to the lowest. The law is all but universally disregarded and 
evaded, and say what you will this has bred disrespect for all 
law and for all governmental authority. It is perhaps the only 
way the people could find to start a peaceful rebellion against 
the law. 

Let us now for a moment hear the testimony of Mr. Henry 
B. Joy, of Detroit, former president of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., on the changing sentiment of the American people with re- 
spect to the eighteenth amendment. Mr. Joy told us very 
frankly that he had voted for prohibition, but that he had now 
become converted against it. He quoted with approval the 
statement of the Detroit Free Press in announcing its abandon- 
ment of the prohibition principle that the “eighteenth amend- 
ment was a fearful error.“ On page 158 of the record you will 
find his statement that when 180 of the active business men of 
Detroit, who had accepted his luncheon invitation, were asked 
how many had voted for prohibition every man raised his hand. 
They were then asked how many would vote for it again, and 
not one raised his hand. It was a unanimous conversion. 

Mr. Joy presented to us a very striking picture of the church 
lobbies in action in supporting prohibition legislation, and also 
inserted in the record of his testimony the statements that 
former President Taft made in 1918 accurately forecasting the 
evils that would follow in its adoption, Mr. Joy summed up 
his own views (p. 161) in the following language: 


I feel that 10 years of sad experience with this“ noble experiment is 
indeed enough, and that we should repeal the eighteenth amendment. 
There can be no compromise. We do not want saloons on the one hand 
or prohibition speak-easies and poison or unwholesome alcoholic bever- 
ages on the other. 

We all desire to work toward temperance by intelligent control. The 
States can enact laws that meet with popular respect and change them 
to meet their respective changing conditions. I am convinced that no 
laws can be enforced except those meeting with the approval of the 
great mass of the people. It is not a mere question of a majority. 

If our Congress will do, and enable to be done, these things, then 
President Hoover's law enforcement commission, made necessary purely 
by the prohibition situation, may disperse. 

The armed forces of spies now spread throughout the land can be 
withdrawn. The dry navy can retire. 

The vast enlargement of our prisons recommended by the President 
and Mr. Wickersham will be unnecessary. The invasion of the rights 
of the people will cease. The bill of rights and trial by jury, the 
greatest weapon against oppression ever devised by man, will be 
restored. 

Temperance will prevail. We will again be a law-abiding people. 


On whether the prohibition law is enforced, or capable of en- 
forcement, let me recall the testimony of two able lawyers, 
coming from two widely separated parts of the country, one of 
whom recently represented his State in the United States Sen- 
ate, I refer to the testimony of former Senator George H. 
Williams, of Missouri, and Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, of New 
York. 

Said former Senator Williams, page 182 of the record: 


I have been a close observer of the effects of prohibition, and so far 
as St. Louis is concerned and St. Louis County we have no prohibiti#n 
either State or national. I mean by that the law is not enforced 
locally by State officials. It is well understood when our State prose- 
cuting attorney announces himself for office that he will be expected, 
if elected, not to enforce the prohibition act. The circuit attorney who 
stands next to him in rank states that it is the function for the prose- 
cuting attorney or for the United States district attorney, and as a 
result we have no prohibition in our part of Missouri. 


I turn now to the testimony of Mr. Coudert, page 197: 

There was some talk about enforcement in the courts. There is no 
enforcement in the courts. In the great city and State of New York, 
with its 13,000,000 people, in the greatest metropolis in the world 
from every standpoint, there is no enforcement and there will be no 
enforcement. * * * 

I was going to state that the nonenforceability of the law must be 
read back to its causes. If a law is nonenforceable, there must be a 
reason for it, and the reason for it is that Washington can not govern 
the dinner tables of the people of the United States. 


Then, addressing directly the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, he said: 

If this body of gentlemen and the Senate were really minded at any 
cost to enforce prohibition in the same way that you were minded to 
win the war, you would appropriate the necessary number of dollars 
annually and direct that the fleet of the Navy could be used, and that 
at least would be an upstanding and honest, if fanatical attempt, to 
enforce the law, and it would have consequences, 
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What would the consequences be? I think it is easy to predict that 
the Government administrators and that the Government, legislative and 
administrative, that attempted something like real enforcement would 
be swept out of existence at the next election, and if that were not so, 
they would have on their hands a civil war. * * * 

This is becoming a very real question. Great masses of men, a 
million at a time, will no longer suffer themselves to be treated as law- 
breakers and outside of the pale of the law. It was all right to pass 
a law under the war psychology that the chairman has so well outlined, 
and the amendment was carried through under that overstimulated 
mental state, when a great part of the Nation believed that every Ger- 
man was a felon and should be exterminated and that we were carrying 
on a war for humanity and must destroy other people in the doing of it. 
It is quite natural that a matter like prohibition should have gone 
through as a patent nostrum for the conditions prevailing at that time. 
That explains it. 

I realize the difficulties, the almost impossibility of repealing it, but 
I say that is the objective. There are only two things that can happen, 
Repeal it and restore to the localities those rights which from time 
immemorial they have held in Anglo-Saxon communities or which, when 
those rights were violated, had led to a revolution and thus those 
rights had been restored—either that or enforce if. Call out the Navy 
and go into every home and put every citizen who violates the law into 
jail, and have accommodations for 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 of your 
people. Put in jail the best, the most honored, the most respected 
people, empty your universities, your schools, and leave at the bar some 
of those who are as obscure as I am. If youggre prepared to do that, 
then take the consequences of the Government that does it being swept 
out in no time and being execrated by the people from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Alaska to the Sandwich Islands; take the chances of that. 

Of course, Congress will not do it and is not contemplating doing it; 
and yet, if it were really an enforceable law and not a religious or 
denominational or bygienic fad and fancy of a collective minority, they 
would endeavor really to enforce it. 


In very similar language Mr. Ralph M. Shaw, a distinguished 
lawyer, of Chicago, testified, page 205: 


Every one knows that it is flagrantly violated all over the land in 
every city, village, and hamlet by the people of all classes and ranks 
of society. There is no moral obloquy attached to the violation of this 
law. In private, people applaud its violation, sneer at it with derision, 
and talk about the law as a mere illustration of the hypocrisy of the 
American people, who seem only to care for the appearances and not 
for the truth. * * * I have said that it is known that the law 
is not enforced, that it is not being enforced, and I am here to assert 
that no power on earth, irrespective of the amount of money appropri- 
ated or of the number of men employed to enforce it, can ever 
possibly enforce it. 


Then, on page 209, he said: 


Organized society, resenting invasion of the liberty of the individual, 
is willing to pay any price to destroy the invasion, not so much because 
organized society wants what it pays for but in order to show those 
who have trampled upon the spirit of liberty that they can not possibly 
succeed. The result is that millions and millions of dollars are pouring 
into the coffers of the underworld and making it so powerful financially 
that it is able to debauch prosecutors, judges, legislators, and all the 
instrumentalities of government. , 

In that very brilliant pamphlet recently published by Senator, 
Thomas he points out in most eloquent language that with the financial 
rewards now offered to the underworld there is every reason to believe 
that the underworld is enjoying competent management, abundant capi- 
tal, and exhaustless demand for its product, and either has been or 
shortly will be so powerful that it will dominate our Government 
itself. * 9.9 

If anyone wants to understand the increase of crime and the break- 
ing down of law enforcement there is no occasion for haying investigat- 
ing committees. All they have to do is to point to the eighteenth 
amendment and the legislation passed in its support. It is directly 
responsible for the whole thing. 


Next came the Hon, Benedict Crowell, builder and contractor, 
of Cleveland, a former Assistant Secretary of War. He gave us 
a graphie statistical record of the tragic failure of prohibition 
in Cleveland. He said, page 214: 


In Cleveland in 1920 there were 2,991 arrests for intoxication. In 
1929 there were 832,751 arrests for intoxication, an increase of over 
1,000 per cent. 

The number of drunkards convicted and sentenced to a term in the 
workhouse, now called the correction farm, has inereased. In 1920 
there were 2,949 commitments and in 1929 there were 10,900 commit- 
ments. + A very distressing feature of these commitments is 
the dreadful condition in which so many of these prisoners are received 
at the farm. Five hundred and eighty-four were suffering from delirium 


tremens, an unheard-of number in the pre-Volstead days. 
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It is not possible for me to take the time to quote even briefly 
from the enlightening statements of many authors, bankers, 
and lawyers who appeared before the committee to express 
their views and give their testimony on the practical operation 
of the prohibition law. But I do want to quote from the 
statement of Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad. General Atterbury told us that rail- 
road men had always been, without the necessity of prohibition 
laws, the most temperate body of workers in any industry. 
Temperance had been achieved not by compulsion but by mu- 
tual agreement. His company has always stood for observance 
of law, and even before the passage of the prohibition laws 

had forbidden the sale of alcohol in its dining cars and restat- 
rants. In a very temperate and dispassionate discussion of the 
prohibition law General Atterbury said: 


At the time of its adoption even the friends of the amendment could 
not have foreseen four distinct results which have ensued, and which 
have tended to not only break down the effectiveness of the amendment 
itself but to hamper the general effort to enforce Iaw and order. These 
unexpected developments have been: 

First. The extent to which the practice of making home brew has 
developed. 

Second. The enormous development of the bootleg industry, the 
profits from which have been so large as to bring about an alliance in 
many cases between those charged with law enforcement and the most 
reckless criminal section of the population, 

Third. The enormous ptations to official corruption and the great 
development of this corruption. 

Fourth. The revolt of the youth of the country against being deprived 
of personal liberties which their parents had enjoyed, resulting in a 
situation which has caused a large number of the most conservative 
college authorities to urge the repeal of the amendment, 

As a result of these unforeseen and admitted by-products of prohibi- 
tion the country is faced with a problem that can not be evaded. The 
real question before us, as I see it, is how to minimize the abuse of 
alcoholic beverages and restore that respect for law which is now 
seriously jeopardized. 


I asked Mr. Atterbury whether prohibition had helped his 
employees—62,000 of them—on his railroad. He replied that 
prohibition had not helped them in any respect. 

-Next to the witness stand came Mr, Pierre S. du Pont, chair- 
man of the board of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., and until 
recently chairman of the board of directors of the General 
Motors Corporation, 

Mr. du Pont appeared first as a direct witness, and again as 
a rebuttal witness. He covered the prohibition question so ex- 
haustively in his two appearances before the committee that it 
is indeed difficult to prepare an adequate summary of his 
testimony. He not only reviewed the situation that existed in 
the several States with respect to liquor control before the rati- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment, but he also cited evidence 
to prove that not more than 5 per cent of the American people 
ever used intoxicating liquor to excess. In order to attempt to 
control the excess of the 5 per cent, the Congress had passed 
laws to control the habits of the other 95 per cent also, 

Mr. du Pont in his direct testimony—pages 325 and 326 of 
the record—set up in contrast the legal situation existing in 
connection with the four prohibitive amendments to the Consti- 
tution, He pointed out that one of these amendments is the 
prohibition of the limitation of suffrage because of sex, another 
prohibits slavery, another is the prohibition of the limitation 
of suffrage because of race or previous condition of servitude, 
and the fourth is, of course, the eighteenth or prohibition amend- 
ment. It has never been necessary to enact legislation to en- 
force the prohibition of slavery or the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, and in 90 per cent of the territory of the United States 
the right of the negro to vote has been established, and there- 
fore there is no legislation to enforce the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments. I now quote him direct: 

Now we come to the eighteenth amendment, which is also a prohibi- 
tory amendment. We have found it necessary to put in force laws that 
ore uncommon beyond any belief possible, We never thought when we 
went into this thing that enforcement acts of the kind that are now 
on the books would be necessary to enforce prohibition, a prohibition 
that would presumably be upheld by the people of the United States. 
It was supposed to have been upheld in a great many States before 
it was made national, but yet this enforcement act in its restrictions, in 
its penalties, and its methods of enforcement is rigorous beyond any 
conception heretofore. Now, why should it be that out of four prohi- 
bition amendments three automatically enforce themselves without any 
legislation, and the fourth requires this monstrous policy of legislation 
that we now have on our books? The only answer is that three of the 
amendments met with the approval of the people of the United States 
without any doubt whatever, and the fourth does not, 
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In his rebuttal testimony, Mr. du Pont made a careful 
analysis of the revenue losses of the United States on a basis 
of conditions existing in Great Britain and Quebee under regu- 
lation and control, respectively, and he also compared the re- 
sults of the progress of temperance in those countries, with- 
out prohibition, to the movement away from temperance in the 
United States under prohibition. Again I make a direct quota- 
tion from his testimony, page 1209 of the record: 


In order to determine the effect had we continued a license system 
in the United States, we may safely assume that the per capita con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors could have been held to a figure no 
higher than that prevailing in Great Britain, and that we might have 
charged the same prices for liquor and followed the general practice 
of that country. Had we pursued such a course, there would have 
flowed to our governmental Treasury during the past 11 years approxi- 
mately $14 per capita, or $1,600,000,000 per annum—a total for the 
11 years of $17,654,000,000. That is on the British basis for 11 years. 
If we had operated under the Quebec system, in which the govern- 
ment obtains part of the wholesale profit on liquor, we would have 
added $3,500,000,000 to that, making a total of some 21 billions of 
dollars which would have flowed to the United States, or to the State 
governments, in taxes, had we continued the license system with the 
same prices they charge in England and with the same taxes. 


That is the end of Mr. du Pont's direct quotation. From 
other testimony presented from official records it was shown 
that the arrests from drunkenness in England and Wales, with 
40,000,000 population, under the system of regulation and high 
taxes that are now in force, are 5,000 a year less than the 
arrests for drunkenness in the city of Philadelphia, with less 
than 3,000,000 population, and 30,000 a year less than in the 
city of Chicago, with a little more than 3,000,000 population. 
On pages 1302 and 1303 you will find statistics taken from the 
official records of Great Britain showing that the per capita 
consumption of spirits under the existing policy was reduced 
from 0.70 of a gallon in 1913 to 0.28 of a gallon in 1928; that 
the consumption of beer was reduced from 27.76 gallons per 
capita in 1913 to 16.50 per capita in 1928; and that there had 
been a very slight increase in the per capita consumption of 
wine from 0.25 of a gallon in 1913 to 0.29 in 1928. 

If anyone wishes to pursue the comparison of conditions 
under wise regulation and unwise prohibition any further, I 
suggest a comparison of the arrests for drunkenness in Greater 
London with those in Washington. You will find that the 
Capital City of Washington, with all the prohibition enforce- 
ment the National Government can give it, had in 1928 about 
500 more than one-half as many arrests for drunkenness as 
London. The population of Washington is less than 500,000 
and that of Greater London more than 9,000,000. On the basis 
of population about 10 citizens of Washington manage to get 
themselves arrested for drunkenness in spite of prohibition to 
1 in London without prohibition. You should also bear in 
mind that the city of Washington has been made the model 
prohibition city of the United States under the enforcement 
stress of the distinguished gentleman who characterizes pro- 
hibition as a “ noble experiment.” 

On the basis of these cold statistical analyses the United 
States has chucked from $17,500,000,000 to $21,000,000,000 of 
revenues into the sewers of the bootleggers’ pockets during the 
past 11 years to create the sorry spectacle of making itself ten 
times as drunken as nations that have pursued a wise policy 
of liquor regulation and control. 

It is manifestly impossible for me to review the testimony 
of the great procession of authors, physicians, ministers of the 
gospel, lawyers, editors, writers, scientists, Members of Con- 
gress, farmers, and women who appeared before the committee 
and demanded the repeal of the prohibition amendment in the 
interest of the restoration of clean government, sobriety, resti- 
tution of respect for law, and the destruction of the trenren- 
dous evils of the system of rum running, smuggling, moonshin- 
ing, and home manufacture of liquors that have developed 
under the present system. 

Let me, therefore, turn to the testimony of the drys for a 
brief review. The two star witnesses for the drys were Samuel 
Crowther, a writer on economic subjects, and Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, long identified with the professional dry organizations. 

Mr. Crowther came before the committee to testify on the 
economic effects of prohibition. His testimony was based upon 
a survey he had made for a series of articles for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, owned by the Curtis Publishing Co. I make the 
interesting observation that the Ladies’ Home Journal is a 
very dry publication, and that the New York Evening Post, 
owned by Mr. Curtis, who heads the company that publishes 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, is very wet. Mr. Curtis is also the 
owner of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. : 
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Just as an interesting observation on the curiosities of the 
prohibition question, I might suggest that if any Member of 
Congress wishes to study the march of progress of the illicit 
distilling industry he will find some exceedingly interesting ad- 
vertising pages in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, during the 
first few years of the noble experiment. While the Ladies’ 
Home Journal was continuously printing articles lauding pro- 
hibition, for the benefit of its women subscribers, the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger was printing advertisement of stills, dis- 
tilling equipment, and materials for the education of the men 
members of the family in the art of making booze in the cellar. 
I have thought this such an interesting exhibit that I have 
brought over from the Congressional Library some of the files 
‘of this publication—September, 1923—so that any dry Mem- 
ber of Congress who wishes to get a little inside information on 
this interesting art and science may, by consultation with these 
advertisements, find out exactly how the thing is done. 

Mr. Crowther confined himself to an extremely narrow field. 
His economic interest in prohibition extended merely to the 
man who works in the factories. He reached the conclusion, 
after interviewing, by letter, a number of manufacturers, that 
the man who works with his hands is not spending as much 
money for liquor under prohibition as he was under the license 
system. However, he thought well-to-do people probably were 
spending more. He said: 


The evidence is conclusive that the workingmen are spending less 
for liquor; the evidence is equally conclusive that people with higher 
incomes are spending more for liquor. 


He also admitted that the workingmen were making ‘heir 
own, but this to him had the virtue that it did not cost as much 
as the liquor the workingman bought in the saloon before pro- 
hibition. Therefore, although the people of higher incomes 
were spending more for liquor than before prohibition and the 
workingmen were making it in their homes, these facts were 
responsible for the great deluge of prosperity enjoyed by the 
Nation during the prohibition period. 

He admitted, however, that the people of the country were 
probably spending a billion dollars a year for liquor under the 
prohibition law, forgetting apparently that the prohibitionists 
had given their solemn pledge to the country that the enactment 
of the eighteenth amendment would entirely suppress the drink- 
ing of liquor and bring about the millennium, But after 10 
years this “impartial” investigator for the“ bone-dry ” Ladies 
Home Journa] put in the record of the hearings the statement 
that a billion dollars a year are spent for liquor under the 
operation of “the noble experiment.” 

Mr, Crowther has written books about Henry Ford and for 
Henry Ford. He was therefore able, through his personal influ- 
ence and at the request of persons he would not name, to get a 
marvelous telegram from Mr. Ford. I want to read that tele- 
gram as it appears on page 585, part 2, of the record: 


The eighteenth amendment is recognized by the men and women of 
our country. The women especially are the greatest force for the com- 
fort and prosperity of the United States. I feel sure the sane people of 
this Nation will never see repeal or any dangerous modification, 


That is the telegram as it appears in the record. If there 
are any literary magicians on the dry side of this Chamber I 
would like to have them interpret that telegram. What does it 
mean? “The eighteenth amendment is recognized by the men 
and women of our country. The women are the greatest force 
for the comfort and prosperity of the United States. The sane 
people will see no repeal or dangerous modification.” What will 
the crazy people see? How, in what manner, have the people 
recognized the eighteenth amendment? 

I think every member of the committee would have welcomed 
Mr. Ford as a witness. I, for one, would have enjoyed finding 
out what he meant by this involved telegram. One of my 
colleagues on the committee, I understand, had copies of two 
articles purporting to have been written by Mr. Ford in two 
different publications issued at the same time. In one of these 
articles Mr. Ford was credited with the statement that if booze 
came back in the United States—and I wish here to state that 
the man who offered this telegram as a master stroke for the 
drys testified that there was still a billion dollars worth of it 
floating around in this country—he would close his automobile 
factories, as he could not be bothered with drunken workmen, 
and would not be responsible for putting automobiles in the 
hands of drunken drivers. In the other article he was credited 
with the statement that he was now manufacturing all his farm 
tractors in Ireland, where there is no prohibition, and that he 
was building better tractors in Ireland than he was ever able to 
build in the United States. Moreover, the tractors built by 


Irish labor were admitted duty free into the United States. 
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It is also a curious fact that Mr. Ford is operating auto- 
mobile factories in Canada, England, Germany, Russia, and 
many other foreign countries where there is no prohibition. 
I think it would have been enlightening to the country if Mr. 
Ford had come in person before the committee and had given 
the committee members an opportunity to examine him on these 
interesting facts. I think it possible if he had done that in- 
stead of sending a telegram, which I confess is meaningless to 
the average human mind, we should have been able to get 
from him some very interesting facts concerning his knowledge 
or lack of knowledge of prohibition. At least, I think he 
might have taken interest enough in the inquiry to have sent 
one of the breath smellers, which, according to the public press, 
are stationed at the gates of his factories to deny admission 
to anyone having an odor of liquor on his breath—although it 
is quite inconceivable how anybody in the United States, after 
10 years of the nobility of the great experiment, could possibly 
find anything in the bone-dry United States to give pleasant 
aroma to his breath, 

Then Mr. Crowther presented this equally remarkable tele- 
gram from Thomas A. Edison, which appears on the same page 
of the record: 

I still feel that prohibition is the greatest experiment yet made to 
benefit man. My observation is that its enforcement is generally at 
least 60 per cent, and is gaining, notwithstanding impression through 
false propaganda that it is a lower per cent, It is strange to me that 
some men of great ability and standing do not help to remove the 
curse of alcohol. 


What a pity it was that Mr. Edison did not have before him 
the remarkable release of Prohibition Commissioner James M. 
Doran last Sunday, in which he publicly confessed the inability 
of the Federal Government to enforce the prohibition law. I 
assume that he would have classified that statement as “ false 
propaganda,” although it was paid for out of the $50,000 pro- 
hibition propaganda fund voted by Congress at the dictation 
of the Anti-Saloon League to broadcast the glories and splen- 
dors of prohibition to the American people. 

Mr. Edison “ feels” that enforcement is 60 per cent effective, 
after 10 years of experimenting, during which this Government 
has profligately wasted billions of dollars trying to make it 
effective, and after it has produced a reign of terror and law- 
lessness unparalleled in the history of this Republic. 

Such was the keystone testimony that the drys inserted in 
the arch to support the prohibition structure, 

Doctor Poling came raging with indignation at the slander 
of youth. He was going to prove that youth was not drinking. 
He offered some resolutions of some of the religious organiza- 
tions with which he is connected and as the crowning proof 
some statements from the presidents of universities. Let me 
examine his statement critically. He sent telegrams to 62 uni- 
versity and college presidents asking them to wire him, collect, 
in answer to these interrogatories : 

Is student drinking general? In your opinion are American students 
drinking more or less since prohibition? Do you favor repeal or 
modification ? 


` 

You will find this part of Doctor Poling's testimony on page 
592. He got 31 replies to his 62 telegrams—just 50 per cent. 

Of the 31 who replied he testified that 26 stated that. they 
“believed” that student drinking is not general. Seventeen 
were willing to go on record against repeal or modification. 
Only 17 out of the 62 that he solicited answered as he wanted 
them to answer on this subject. Note that the 26 who answered 
with respect to student drinking merely expressed the “belief ” 
that it was not general. 

Observe that Doctor Poling’s inquiry was addressed to the 
college and university presidents. Let me state here that if 
you will examine the Anti-Saloon League yearbooks you will 
find Doctor Poling’s name running through nearly all the pro- 
fessional dry organizations. For years he has been one of the 
leading prohibition propagandists. But the best that he could 
do in the matter of student drinking was to bring before the 


committee the “belief” of 26 of the 62 university and college 


presidents. 

But he unwittingly started something that did not leave him 
a leg to stand on. Instead of asking the students themselves 
whether they were drinking—and they are perhaps the only 
ones who have exact knowledge of their own habits—he asked 
the “prexies,” who are usually too busy with other duties to 
set themselves up as snoopers and breath smellers. Further, 
most “ prexies” are good business men. They would put a bar 
sinister upon their colleges by admitting that the students 
drink. That would discourage business. 

But the students, through their college papers, decided to 
ask themselves the very questions that Doctor Poling had asked 
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the university presidents to answer in their behalf. Let me 
say that one of the organizations with which Doctor Poling 
is connected is the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. It 
was shown in the Reed investigation that this organization is 
wholly subsidized by the Anti-Saloon League. For years it has 
worked among the colleges and universities trying to propagate 
prohibition sentiment. 

The university and college newspapers, edited by the students 
themselves, took polls in which all the students were asked 
whether they drink, whether they get drunk, and what their 
sentiments are with respect to the prohibition law. 

Turn to page 1299, volume 3, of the hearings. There is the 
record of the polls of the 17 great universities and colleges, 
including Amherst, Assumption, Brown, Colgate, Cornell, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Lafayette, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Purdue, 
Pittsburgh, Princeton, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Williams, New York University, Yale, and Rutgers, That is 
a thoroughly representative group of institutions of learning. 

Of the students of these institutions, 10,210, or 34 per cent, 
answered that they do not drink; 19,593 answered that they 
do drink—66 per cent. In answer to the question, “Do you 
ever get drunk?” 9,417 answered “no” and 4.781 answered 
“ yes.” 

On their sentiments toward the prohibition law 4,699, or 
19 per cent of those participating in the polls, answered that 
they favored strict enforcement. Favoring modification, 12,299, 
or 50 per cent, and favoring repeal, 7,722. There were 20,121 
students of these universities, or 81 per cent, who expressed 
themselves against prohibition in its present form. 

There is the smashing answer of the students themselves to 
Doctor Poling and the Intercollegiate Prohibition Association, 
which he helped the Anti-Saloon League to set up among the 
students to propagandize them on the beneficence of the law. 
These are the conditions and the sentiments that prevail after 
10 years of prohibition and 10 years of prohibition propaganda 
in the universities and colleges of this country. 

That is the answer of the student youth of America to the 
fraudulent rule of conduct that you gentlemen of Congress have 
set up by statute for them to live by. They know it is a fraud. 
By their conduct they defy it. By their sentiments they de- 
spise it. With the rising of to-morrow’s sun they will stamp it 
out, Unless you Members of Congress surviving the monu- 
mental prohibition folly of 1917, 1919, and 1920 read your stars 
correctly and fall in line to help undo the mischief that you 
have created by the enactment of this law you are going to be 
stamped out with it. 

You can not fool the youth of this country by fraudulent, 
lying, unsound statutes for the regulation and control of human 
appetite. Witnesses may come before this Congress bearing 
false testimony on their views, but they are going to answer for 
themselves, through their college polls, to-day, and through the 
ballot box to-morrow. 

I want to pay some attention to the testimony of Louis J. 
Taber, of Columbus, Ohio, master of the National Grange. 
For bald hypocrisy, if not absolute betrayal of the farmers of 
the United States whom he professed to represent, the state- 
ment of Mr. Taber stands without a parallel. From the state- 
ments that he made before the Judiciary Committee no other 
conclusion could be drawn than that the farmers of the United 
States were rolling in wealth due to the increased demand 
for all farm products caused solely by the enactment of the 
prohibition law. He described joyfully the increased pro- 
duction of rye, hops, sugar, beef, milk, oats, potatoes, wheat, 
beets, peas, buckwheat, rice, honey, garden vegetables, citrus 
fruits, butter—in fact, all farm products. This testimony will 
be found on pages 676 and 677 of the record, Part II. 

I wish to make two direct quotations from his testimony. 
First: 

Sugar farmers have gained in dry years over wet ones.. In 1917 the 
United States produced 765,000 tons of beet sugar and in 1927 the crop 
was 1,062,000 tons. Cane sugar also had an increase. The per capita 
increase in sugar and sirups in 1915 was 87.9 pounds. In 1925 it was 
116 pounds. 


I want to make one more direct quotation before getting back 
to this increase in sugar consumption. 

Again Mr. Taber said: 

Foes of prohibition clamorousily declared that the legal ban on wines 
would be a death blow to grape farmers. Developments prove that those 
dire forebodings have not been substantiated. Grape-juice manufac- 
turers in western New York say that before prohibition they paid $16 
to $20 a ton for grapes; they are now paying $70 to $120. The late 
Doctor Welch said he paid twice as much for his grapes after the coun- 
try went dry as he did before prohibition, Ohio grape growers state 
that before prohibition their crops sold as low as $12 and never higher 
than $25, but that they have been getting up to $100 since prohibition, 
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Acreage has increased, with a noticeable shift toward table varieties, 
What is true of grapes is also true of all other fruits. 


If those are not pictures of great prosperity for farmers, I 
do not know how to construe plain English. But if you will 
get serial A, part 8, of the hearings on agricultural relief before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House you will find that 
Mr. Taber, on April 4, 1929, appeared before that body with 
this pathetic plea of the National Grange: 


The farm depression continues. It continues despite improvement in 
some farm commodity prices. It extends to all parts of the country. 
The National Grange recognizes the need for prompt action by Congress. 


Before that committee Mr. Taber made an extended plea for 
relief for the distressed farmers of America. Before the House’ 
Judiciary Committee he pictured them as enjoying great pros- 
perity. Not a word did he utter about farm depression or 
necessity for farm relief. He drew a glowing picture of indus- 
trial prosperity. 

I assert that Mr. Taber either betrayed the farmers of the 
United States in his testimony before the House Judiciary 
Committee in his plea for prohibition, or he attempted, by false 
statements before the Agricultural Committee of the House, to 
infiuence the enactment of relief for the farmers to which they 
are not entitled and which they do not need. 

But let me for a moment put some of his facts under the light 
of analysis. He shows that the increase in the consumption 
of sugar has been very large between 1915 and 1925—a_ per 
capita increase of a little over 26 pounds. 

If Mr. Taber had taken the trouble to step into the office 
of Prohibition Commissioner Doran he would have found a 
record there that would have been very informing. That record 
shows that most of the moonshine stills captured by the prohi- 
bition enforcement bureau are operating on cane and beet sugar, 
and that enormous quantities of cane and beet sugar are being 
converted into whisky. On the basis of captures the first few 
months of this year it is perfectly plain that at least 100,000,000 
gallons of cane and beet sugar whisky are being turned out of 
the moonshine stills of this country every year, in violation of 
the provisions of the eighteenth amendment and the national 
prohibition act, 

Mr. Taber expressed himself as greatly devoted to the cause 
of law enforcement. If he is sincere, he should go to his beet 
and cane sugar producers and say to them: 

“I am very sorry, gentlemen, but the records of the prohibi- 
tion enforcement bureau show that large quantities of cane and 
beet sugar are being used for the manufacture of moonshine 
whisky. You know that is a violation both of the Constitution 
and the Volstead Act. You farmers are, in effect, accessories to 
these crimes by producing the materials from which this 
whisky is made. Therefore, you must stop the production of 
cane and beet sugar.” 

Then he should have gone to the corn farmers and said: 

“The records show that vast quantities of corn sugar are used 
in the production of moonshine whisky. That is both unlawful 
and wicked. You must immediately stop the production of 
corn. We can not enforce the law if you continue to raise corn. 
It is much more important to have prohibition than it is to have 
corn, so therefore you must stop it. You must not furnish the 
materials used by the moonshiners for making drunkards out 
of our people.” 

What a beautiful picture of prosperity he paints for the grape 
growers. In part, he is right. The price of grapes has in- 
creased enormously. The consumption of grapes has increased 
enormously. But practically the entire production of grapes 
goes into the manufacture of wine in the home, and in the 
manufacture of grape juices and grape concentrates used for 
the production of every possible kind of wine and champagne. 
The prosperity of the grape farmer is due entirely to the use 
of grapes for making wine, partly legally under the exemptions 
of section 29 of the Volstead law, and partly illegally. The 
statistics introduced into the record show that there is any- 
where between 150,000,000 to 500,000,000 gallons of wine manu- 
factured from grapes, as contrasted with 50,000,000 gallons be- 
fore prohibition. 

But if our Grange friend had consulted the records of the 
Farm Relief Bureau, he would have found that the grape 
growers of California, in spite of the picture of great prosperity 
which he presented, were the very first to get a loan from the 
Farm Board. Perhaps that loan was for the purpose of plant- 
ing larger crops of grapes to produce more wine to quench the 
thirst engendered by the national prohibition law. 

If he had consulted the Department of Agriculture, he would 
have found two interesting facts. One is that the department 


certifies to the sugar content of the grapes upon shipment, which 
gives the purchaser exact information as to their wine-preduc- 
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ing possibilities, and the other is that the department issues a 
publication showing how to conyert them into just the right 
kind of juices for making wines. 

If he had further consulted the Prohibition Enforcement 
Bureau, he would have found that this department, in its great 
solicitation for the welfare of the grape farmers, last August 
issued instructions to all prohibition-enforcement agents not to 
interfere with the shipment and sale of grapes for home juice 
purposes; not to raid homes in which they were being manu- 
factured into juices, which is but another term for wine, and 
that the Prohibition Commissioner had written an article for 
the Fruit Grower, controlled by the grape growers, stating that 
the fruit juices manufactured in the home did not have to be 
limited to one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, but might contain 
more. 

The members of the Judiciary Committee desired to interro- 
gate Mr. Tuber concerning these facts. His testimony was given 
just before the adjournment hour, and he was instructed by the 
chairman to return the following Wednesday for cross-examina- 
tion. This he failed to do. 

I know of no professional dry who made a more studied effort 
either to deceive the Judiciary Committee of the House or the 
Agricultural Committee of the House than this master of the 
National Grange who professes to represent the farmers of the 
United States. It seems to me that the farmers might do well 
to get a real representative of their interests to head their 
National Grange instead of a prohibition propagandist. 

You may run through the great mass of testimony offered 
by the drys, and you will find it all of the same flimsy character. 
It will not stand up in the face of facts and intelligent analysis. 
The monumental prohibition fraud was foisted upon the people 
by deception, and it has been sustained by deception. The rec- 
ords of the Anti-Saloon League show that the professional drys 
spent more than $50,000,000 to force the prohibition laws upon 
the country, and that the league alone has spent in excess of 
$20,000,000 during the past 10 years trying to sustain the law by 
the exercise of control over the Congress of the United States. 

They came before the Judiciary Committee decrying the great 
newspapers and magazines for their exposures of the fraud and 
vice of prohibition. If they could only silence the press they 
then think they could force the people to obey. They seem to 
think that if they could only conceal the fact that the prohi- 
bition cancer is eating the vitals out of the Nation that it would 
cure itself. The intelligent victim of a cancer goes to his 
surgeon at the earliest possible moment and has the malignant 
tumor removed, He knows that unless he resorts to the heroic 
method he will pay with his life. But the philosophy of the 
professional drys is that the prohibition cancer must be left 
alone; that it must not be cut out, even though they say them- 
selves that if present conditions are continued the Republie will 
be destroyed. They take the position that they would rather 
see the blood-bought institutions of this Government fall into 
ruin than give up the law which they forced upon it by use of 
the greatest propaganda fund in the history of the country, and 
by intimidation of the State and National legislatures. 

No law can endure unless its foundation is laid upon the 
sound public sentiment of this country. No mere propaganda- 
made and propaganda-sustained law can long remain upon the 
statute books. The power that rules this Nation is intelligent 
public sentiment and not inflamed fanatical prejudices. We 
have seen that fanaticism can be fanned into such fury that it 
can embed an amendment into our Constitution and write laws 
on our statute books, but such amendments and such statutes 
can not be enforced against the will of a free people. “ No law,” 
said Abraham Lincoln, “is stronger than the sentiment in the 
community where it is to be enforced.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Calvin Coolidge in unveiling the statue 
to the old circnit rider in Washington a few years ago, “ There 
is no power by which the authority of law can be substituted for 
the virtue of man.“ The prohibition law is an attempt to sub- 
stitute the authority of law for the virtue of man, and the facts 
so eloquently, ably, and forcefully voiced in the great hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House have demonstrated 
that such attempted legislative folly is fraught with evils so 
malignant and far-reaching as to threaten the security upon 
which this Nation rests. A free people will not long tolerate 
the bondage into which they have been cast by such laws. The 
power of an indignant public sentiment is now sweeping across 
this continent. It will break the strangle hold of fanaticism on 
the throat of the Republic, it will uproot the despotic and 
tyrannical sumptuary laws; it will destroy the thing that has 
brought shame, corruption, and crime upon this country and its 
people, and in the end—not far distant—it will bring about 
intelligent legislation that will restore temperance in America 
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and respect for law and American institutions. No law is 
worthy of respect unless it is respectable, and no legislative ex- 
periment, no matter how noble may have been its conception, 
can last unless it is founded upon the mature wisdom and judg- 
ment of the American people. Such are the lessons, or, perhaps, 
the warnings, brought to this Congress by the hearings on the 
prohibition question by the Judiciary Committee. 

In conclusion I call attention to a very pointed paid “ad” in 
the Dallas Morning News during April of this year. It indi- 
cates something of the ground swell of prohibition in the State 
of Texas: 


PATRIOTS, ATTENTION! PROHIBITION AND SLAVERY OR TEMPERANCE AND 
FREEDOM?—THIS IS THE ISSUE 


President Wilson denounced prohibition ! 

President Harding disregarded it! 

President Coolidge evaded it! 

President Hoover has weaseled and refused to indorse it! 

Prohibition must go! Four Chief Executives have failed to subscribe 
to a prohibition policy, it being conceived by fanatics creating nation- 
wide hypocrisy. 

President Hoover chose as his successor to the office of Secretary of 
the United States Department of Commerce Col. Robert P. Lamont, a 
militant antiprohibitionist, who resigned as a director of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment and accepted a Cabinet 
appointment to fill the Hoover shoes. 

President Hoover as war-time Food Administrator supported Presi- 
dent Wilson in his denunciation and veto of the Volstead Act. Now he 
can only refer to prohibition as a “noble experiment.” 

National disregard for the eighteenth amendment discloses the fact 
that the people of no community are in good faith zealous for the enact- 
ment. Its attempted enforcement has divided households, families, 
churches, neighborhoods, municipalitics, States, and the Nation into 
discordant factions. 

The Literary Digest poll to date refiects public repudiation of the 
eighteenth amendment, both in Texas and the Nation. 


Heretofore such an “ad” in “dry” Texas would be unthink- 
able. 

“Wet” ferment is working all over the country. Soon the 
wine of liberalism will again be with us. 


MARKETING OF PERISHABLE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (S. 108) to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices 
in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement may be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a con- 
ference report on the bill S. 108, and asks unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 108) 
to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, having met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the House 
amendment insert the following: 

“That when used in this act— 

“(1) The term ‘person’ includes individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, and associations ; 

“(2) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; 

“(3) The term ‘interstate or foreign commerce’ means com- 
merce between any State or Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia and any place outside thereof; or between points within 
the same State or Territory, or the District of Columbia but 
through any place outside thereof; or within the District of 
Columbia ; 

“(4) The term ‘perishable agricultural commodity’ means 
any of the following, whether or not frozen or packed in ice: 
Fresh fruits and fresh vegetables of every kind and character; 
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“(5) The term “commission merchant ” means any person en- 
gaged in the business of receiving in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any perishable agricultural commodity for sale, on com- 
mission, or for or on behalf of another; 

“(6) The term “dealer” means any person engaged in the 
business of buying or selling in carloads any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity in interstate or foreign commerce, except that 
(A) no producer shall be considered as a “ dealer” in respect of 
sales of any such commodity of his own raising; and (B) no 
person buying any such commodity solely for sale at retail shall 
be considered as a “dealer” in respect of any such commodity 
in any calendar year until his purchases of such commodity in 
carloads in such year are in excess of 20. Any person not con- 
sidered as a “dealer” under clauses (A) and (B) may elect to 
secure a license under the provisions of section 3, and in such 
case and while the license is in effect such person shall be con- 
sidered as a “dealer.” As used in this paragraph, the term “in 
carloads” includes corresponding wholesale or jobbing quanti- 
ties as defined for any such commodity by the Secretary ; 

(7) The term “broker” means any person engaged in the 
business of negotiating sales and purchases of any perishable 
agricultural commodity in interstate or foreign commerce for or 
ou behalf of the vendor or the purchaser, respectively; 

“(8) A transaction in respect of any perishable agricultural 
commodity shall be considered in interstate or foreign com- 
merce if such commodity is part of that current of commerce 
usual in the trade in that commodity whereby such commodity 
and/or the products of such commodity are sent from one State 
with the expectation that they will end their transit, after pur- 
chase, in another, including, in addition to cases within the 
above general description, all cases where sale is either for 
shipment to another State, or for processing within the State 
and the shipment outside the State of the products resulting 
from such processing. Commodities normally in such current 
of commerce shall not be considered out of such commerce 
through resort being had to any means or device intended to 
remove transactions in respect thereto from the provisions of 
this act. 

“UNFAIR CONDUCT 

“Sec. 2. It shail be unlawful in or in connection with any 
transaction in interstate or foreign commerce— 

“(1) For any commission merchant or broker to make any 
fraudulent charge in respect of any perishable agricultural com- 
modity received in interstate or foreign commerce; 

“ (2) For any dealer to reject or fail to deliver in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract without reasonable cause 
any perishable agricultural commodity bought or sold or con- 
tracted to be bought or sold in interstate or foreign commerce 
by such dealer; 

“(3) For any commission merchant to discard, dump, or 
destroy without reasonable cause any perishable agricultural 
commodity received by such commission merchant in interstate 
or foreign commerce ; k 

“(4) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker to 
make, for a fraudulent purpose, any false or misleading state- 
ment concerning the condition, quality, quantity, or disposition 
of, or the condition of the market for, any perishable agricul- 
tural commodity which is received in interstate or foreign com- 
merce by such commission merchant, or bought or sold or con- 
tracted to be bought or sold in such commerce by such dealer; 
or the purchase or sale of which in such commerce is nego- 
tiated by such broker; or to fail or refuse truly and correctly 
to account promptly in respect of any such transaction in any 
such commodity to the person with whom such transaction is 
had; 

“(5) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker, for a 
fraudulent purpose, to represent by word, act, or deed that 
any perishable agricultural commodity received in interstate or 
foreign commerce was produced in a State or in a country 
other than the State or the country in which such commodity 
was actually produced ; 

“(6) For any commission merchant, dealer, or broker, for a 
fraudulent purpose, to remove, alter, or tamper with any card, 
stencil, stamp, tag, or other notice, placed upon any container 
or railroad car containing any perishable agricultural com- 
modity, if such card, stencil, stamp, tag, or other notice con- 
tains a certificate under authority of any Federal or State 
inspector as to the grade or quality of the commodity contained 
in such container or railroad car or the State or country in 
which such commodity was produced. 

“ LICENSES 


“Sro. 8. (a) After the expiration of six months after the 
approval of this act no person shall at any time carry on the 
business of a commission merchant, dealer, or broker without a 
license yalid and effective at such time. Any person who vio- 
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lates any provision of this subdivision shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than $500 for each such offense and not 
more than $25 for each day it continues, which shall accrue 
to the United States and may be recovered in a civil suit brought 
by the United States. 

“(b) Any person desiring any such license shall make appli- 
cation to the Secretary. The Secretary may by regulation pre- 
scribe the information to be contained in such application. 
Upon the filing of the application and annually thereafter, the 
applicant shall pay a fee of $10. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Whenever an applicant has paid the prescribed 
fee the Secretary, except as provided in subdivision (b) of this 
section, shall issue to such applicant a license, which shall 
entitle the licensee to do business as a commission merchant 
and/or dealer and/or broker unless and until it is suspended 
or revoked by the Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of this act, but said license shall automatically terminate unless 
the annual fee is paid within 30 days after notice has been 
mailed that payment is due. 

“(b) The Secretary shall refuse to issue a license to an appli- 
cant if after notice and hearing he finds (1) that the applicant 
has previously been responsible in whole or in part for any vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 2 for which a license of the 
applicant, or the license of any partnership, association, or cor- 
poration in which the applicant held any office or, in the case of 
a partnership, had any share or interest, was revoked, or (2) in 
case the applicant is a partnership, association, or corporation, 
that any individual holding any office or, in the case of a part- 
nership, having any interest or share in the applicant, had previ- 
ously been responsible in whole or in part for any violation of 
the provisions of section 2 for which the license of such indi- 
vidual, or of any partnership, association, or corporation in 
which such person held any office, or, in the case of a partner- 
ship, had any share or interest, was revoked. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions, the Secretary, in the case of such ap- 
plicant, may issue a license if the applicant furnishes a bond or 
other satisfactory assurance that his business will be conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, but such license 
shall not be issued before the expiration of one year from the 
date of such revocation. 

* LIABILITY TO PERSON DAMAGED 

“Sec. 5. (a) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker 
violates any provision of paragraph (1), (2), (3), or (4) of 
section 2 he shall be liable to the person or persons injured 
thereby for the full amount of damages sustained in conse- 
quence of such violation. 

“(b) Such liability may be enforced either (1) by complaint 
to the Secretary as hereinafter provided, or (2) by suit in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; but this section shall not in 
any way abridge or alter the remedies now existing at common 
law or by statute, and the provisions of this act are in addition 
to such remedies. 

“ COMPLAINT AND INVESTIGATION 


“Sec. 6. (a) Any person complaining of any violation of any 
provision of section 2 by any commission merchant, dealer, or 
broker may, at any time within nine months after the cause of 
action accrues, apply to the Secretary by petition, which shall 
briefly state the facts, whereupon, if, in thé opinion of the Sec- 
retary, the facts therein contained warrant such action, a copy 
of the complaint thus made shall be forwarded by the Secre- 
tary to the commission merchant, dealer, or broker, who shall be 
called upon to satisfy the complaint, or to answer it in writing, 
within a reasonable time to be prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(b) Any officer or agency of any State or Territory having 
jurisdiction over commission merchants, dealers, or brokers in 
such State or Territory and any employee of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or any interested person, may file, 
in accordance with rules and regulations of the Secretary, a 
complaint of any violation of any provision of section 2 by any 
commission merchant, dealer, or broker, and may request an 
investigation of such complaint by the Secretary. 

„(e) If there appears to be, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
any reasonable grounds for investigating any complaint made 
under this section, the Secretary shall investigate such com- 
plaint and may, if in his opinion the facts warrant such action, 
have said complaint served by registered mail or otherwise on 
the person concerned and afford such person an opportunity 
for a hearing thereon before a duly authorized examiner of 
the Secretary in any place in which the said person is engaged 
in business. 

„(d) After an opportunity for a hearing on a complaint the 
Secretary shall determine whether or not the commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker has violated any provision of section 2. 

“(e) In case complaint is made by a nonresident of the 
United States before any action is taken thereon, that the 
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complainant shall be required to furnish n bond of double the 
amount of the claim, the bond to be conditioned upon the pay- 
ment of costs, including attorney’s fees of respondents, in case 
of failure to sustain the case. 

“ REPARATION ORDER 

“Sec. 7. (a) If after a hearing on a complaint made by any 
person under section 6 the Secretary determines that the com- 
mission merchant, dealer, or broker has violated any provision 
of paragraph (1), (2), (8), or (4) of section 2, he shall, unless 
the offender has already made reparation to the person com- 
plaining, determine the amount of damage, if any, to which such 
person is entitled as a result of such violation and shall make an 
order directing the offender to pay to such person complaining 
such amount on or before the date fixed in the order. 

“(b) If any commission merchant, dealer, or broker does not 
comply with an order for the payment of money within the 
time limit in such order, the complainant, or any person for 
whose benefit such order was made, may within one year of 
the date of the order file in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which he resides or in which is lo- 
cated the principal place of business of the commission mer- 
chant, dealer, or broker, or in any State court having general 
jurisdiction of the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the 
causes for which he claims damages and the order of the Secre- 
tary in the premises. Such suit in the district court shall pro- 
ceed in all respects like other civil suits for damages except 


that the findings and orders of the Secretary shall be prima’ 


facie evidence of the facts therein stated, and the petitioner 
shall not be liable for costs in the district court nor for costs 
at any subsequent state of the proceedings unless they accrue 
upon his appeal. If the petitioner finally prevails, he shall be 
allowed a reasonable attorney’s fee, to be taxed and collected 
as a part of the costs of the suit. 

* SUSPENSION AND REVOCATION OF LICENSE 


“Sec. S. Whenever the Secretary determines, as provided in 
section 6, that any commission merchant, dealer, or broker has 
violated any of the provisions of section 2, he may publish the 
facts and circumstances of such violation and/or, by order, 
suspend the license of such offender for a period not to exceed 
90 days, except that, if the violation is a flagrant or repeated 
violation of such provisions, the Secretary may, by order, 
revoke the license of the offender. 

“ ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 


“Src. 9. Every commission merchant, dealer, and broker shall 
keep such accounts, records, and memoranda as fully and cor- 
rectly disclose all transactions involved in his business, includ- 
ing the true ownership of such business by stockholding or 
otherwise. If such accounts, records, and memoranda are not 
so kept, the Secretary may publish the facts and circumstances 
and/or, by order, suspend the license of the offender for a period 
not to exceed 90 days. 

“ EFFECTIVE DATE AND FINALITY OF ORDER 


“Seo. 10. Any order of the Secretary under this act other than 
an order for the payment of money shall take effect within 
such reasonable time, not less than 10 days, as is prescribed in 
the order, and shall continue in force until his further order, 
or for a specified period of time, accordingly as it is prescribed 
in the order, unless such order is suspended, modified, or set 
aside by the Secretary or is suspended, modified, or set aside 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. Any such order of the 
Secretary, if regularly made, shall be final, unless before the 
date prescribed for its taking effect application is made to a 
court of competent jurisdiction by the commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker against whom such order is directed to have 
such order set aside or its enforcement, operation, or execution 
suspended or restrained. 

“ INJUNCTIONS 


“Seo. 11. For the purposes of this act the provisions of all 

_ laws relating to the suspending or restraining of the enforce- 

ment, operation, or execution, or the setting aside in whole or 

in part, of the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

are made applicable to orders of the Secretary under this act 

and to any person subject to the provisions of this act. 
“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Seo. 12. The Secretary may report any violation of this act 
for which a civil penalty is provided to the Attorney General 
of the United States, who shall cause appropriate proceedings 
to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States without delay. The costs and expenses of such 
proceedings shall be paid out of the appropriation for the 
expenses of the courts of the United States. 

“Sec. 13. (a) In the investigation of complaints under this 
act, the Secretary or his duly authorized agents shall have the 
right to inspect such accounts, records, and memoranda of any 
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commission merchant, dealer, or broker as may be material for 
the determination of any such complaint. If any such commis- 
sion merchant, dealer, or broker refuses to permit such inspec- 
tion, the Secretary may publish the facts and circumstances 
and/or, by order, suspend the license of the offender until 
permission to make such inspection is given. 

“(b) The Secretary, or any officer or employee designated by 
him for such purpose, may hold hearings, sign and issue sub- 
peenas, administer oaths, examine witnesses, receive evidence, 
and require by subpena the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of such accounts, records, and memo- 
randa as may be material for the determination of any com- 
plaint under this act. 

(e) In case of disobedience to a subpœna, the Secretary or 
any of his examiners may invoke the aid of any court of the 
United States in requiring the attendance and testimony of 
Witnesses and the production of accounts, records, and memo- 
randa. Any district court of the United States within the 
jurisdiction of which any hearing is carried on may, in case of 
contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena issued to any person, 
issue an order requiring the person to appear before the Secre- 
tary or his examiner or to produce accounts, records, and memo- 
randa if so ordered, or to giye evidence touching any matter 
pertinent to any complaint; and any failure to obey such order 
of the court shall be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(d) The Secretary may order testimony to be taken by depo- 
sition in any proceeding or investigation or incident to any com- 
plaint pending under this act at any stage thereof. Such depo- 
sitions may be taken before any person designated by the 
Secretary and having power to administer oaths. Such testi- 
mony shall be reduced to writing by the person taking the 
deposition or under his direction and shall then be subscribed 
by the deponent. Any person may be compelled to appear and 
depose and to produce accounts, records, and memoranda in the 
Same manner as witnesses may be compelled to appear and 
testify and produce accounts, records, and memoranda before 
the Secretary or any of his examiners. 

“(e) Witnesses summoned before the Secretary or any officer 
or employee designated by him shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose depositions are taken and the 
persons taking the same shall severally be entitled to the same 
fees as are paid for like service in the courts of the United 
States. 

“ (£) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, 
answering any lawful inquiry, or deposing, or from producing 
any documentary evidence, before the Secretary or any officer 
or employee designated by him, in obedience to the subpœna 
of the Secretary, or any such officer or employee, in any cause 
or proceeding, based upon or growing out of any alleged viola- 
tion of this act, or upon the taking of any deposition herein 
provided for, upon the ground or for the reason that the testi- 
mony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him 
may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture. But no natural person shall be prosecuted or subjected 
to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction, 
matter, or thing, concerning which he is compelled under oath 
so to testify, or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise, 
before the Secretary or any officer or employee designated 
by him, in obedience to the subpoena of the Secretary, or any 
such officer or employee, or upon the taking of any such deposi- 
tion, or in any such cause or proceeding: Provided, That no 
person so testifying shall be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

“Sec. 14. The Secretary is hereby authorized, independently 
and in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State, 
or municipal agencies, and/or any person, whether operating in 
one or more jurisdictions, to employ and/or license inspectors 
to inspect and certify, without regard to the filing of a complaint 
under this act, to any interested person the class, quality, and/or 
condition of any lot of any perishable agricultural commodity 
when offered for interstate or foreign shipment or when received 
at places where the Secretary shall find it practicable to provide 
such service, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, including the payment of such fees and expenses as will 
be reasonable and as nearly as may be to cover the cost for the 
service rendered: Provided, That fees for inspections made by 
a licensed inspector, less the percentage thereof which he is 
allowed by the terms of his contract of employment with the 
Secretary as compensation for his services, shall be deposited 
into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts ; 
and fees for inspections made by an inspector acting under a 
cooperative agreement with a State, municipality, or other per- 
son shall be disposed of in accordance with the terms of such 
agreement: Provided further, That expenses for travel and sub- 
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sistence incurred by inspectors shall be paid by the applicant for 
inspection to the disbursing clerk of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be credited to the appropriation for carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act: And provided further, That 
certificates issued by such inspectors shall be received in all 
courts of the United States as prima facie evidence of the truth 
of the statements therein contained. 

“Seo. 15. The Secretary. may make such rules, regulations, 
and orders as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act, and may cooperate with any department or agency of 
the Government, any State, Territory, District, or possession, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any 
person; and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix 
the compensation of such officers and employees not in conflict 
with existing law, and make such expenditures for rent outside 
the District of Columbia, printing, binding, telegrams, telephones, 
law books, books of reference, publications, furniture, station- 
ery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and expenses, 
including reporting services, as shall be necessary to the admin- 
istration of this act in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
and as may be appropriated for by Congress; and there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be 
necessary for such purpose, This act shall not abrogate nor 
nullify any other statute, whether State or Federal, dealing 
with the same subjects as this act; but it is intended that all 
such statutes shall remain in full force and effect except in so 
far only as they are inconsistent herewith or repugnant hereto. 

“Sec. 16. In construing and enforcing the provisions of this 
act the act, omission, or failure of any agent, officer, or other 
person acting for or employed by any commission merchant, 
dealer, or broker, within the scope of his employment or office, 
shall in every case be deemed the act, omission, or failure of 
such commission merchant, dealer, or broker as that of such 
agent, officer, or other person. 

* SEPARABILITY 

“Sec. 17. If any provision of this act or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstances is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

“ SHORT TITLE 

“ Sec. 18. This act may be cited as the ‘perishable agricul- 
tural commodities act, 1930. ” 

And the House agree to the same. 


D. H. KINCHELOE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Cuas, L. McNary, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Jno. THOMAS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 108) to 
suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing of 
perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce, submit the following statement in explanation of 
the effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause. The substitute agreed to by the commit- 
tee of conference retains all of the provisions of the House 
amendment with the exception of paragraph (9) of section 1 
and paragraph (7) of section 2. 

Paragraph (9) of section 1 of the House amendment exempted 
packers, as defined in the packers’ and stockyards’ act, 1921, 
in the case of transactions of live or dressed poultry and eggs, 
from the operation of the bill. This provision is no longer 
necessary in view of the fact that the House struck out the 
provisions relating to live or dressed poultry and eggs. 

Paragraph (7) of section 2 of the House amendment declared 
it to be unlawful for any commission merchant, dealer, or broker 
to conspire, combine, agree, or arrange with any other person 
to manipulate or control prices of any perishable agricultural 
commodity in interstate or foreign commerce. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

FRED S. PURNELL, 

D. H. KIncHELor, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa 
knows that paragraph (7) of section 2 was controverted and 
contested in the House, and that an effort to eliminate it was 
defeated in the House. He now brings up this conference re- 
port when the attention of the House is entirely upon something 
else. It seems to me that the House ought to have had notice 
of the action of the conferees and that the conference report 
should not be brought up suddenly in this way. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is true, as the gentleman 
states, that the effort to eliminate that section was defeated in 
the House, but the matter was taken up by the Senate con- 
ferees and they insisted on their amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The section stricken out is the section 
which relieves persons conspiring to violate the law from all 
responsibility. 

Mr. HAUGEN. They are covered in other acts, and it is not 
necessary to have the provision in this act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that was adopted on the floor of the 
House, and the House voted to leave it in. 

Mr. HAUGEN. That is true. 
eae DYER. This report eliminates the poultry and egg pro- 

sion. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


"REE-PLANTING OPERATIONS IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up a conference report 
upon the bill (S. 3531) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up a confer- 
ence report on the bill S. 3531, and asks unanimous consent that 
the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3531) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-plant- 
ing operations on national forests, and for other purposes, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference haye agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
House amendment insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
establish forest tree nurseries and do all other things needful 
in preparation for planting on national forests on the scale pos- 
sible under the appropriations authorized by this act: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be deemed to restrict the authority 
of the said Secretary under other authority of law. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, not to exceed $250,000; for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933, not to exceed $300,000; for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934, not to exceed $400,000; and 
for each fiscal year thereafter not to exceed $400,000, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and operate nurseries, 
to collect or to purchase tree seed or young trees, to plant trees, 
and to do all other things necessary for reforestation by planting 
or seeding national forests and for the additional protection, 
care, and improvement of the resulting plantations or young 
growth. 

“ Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may, when in his judg- 
ment such action will be in the public interest, require any 
purchaser of national-forest timber to make deposits of money, 
in addition to the payments for the timber, to cover the cost 
to the United States of (1) planting (including the production 
or purchase of young trees), (2) sowing with tree seeds (in- 
cluding the collection or purchase of such seeds), or (3) cut- 
ting, destroying, or otherwise removing undesirable trees or 
other growth, on the national-forest land cut over by the pur- 
chaser, in order to improve the future stand of timber: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount so required to be deposited by any 
purchaser shall not exceed, on an acreage basis, the average 
cost of planting (including the production or purchase of young 
trees) other comparable national-forest lands during the pre- 
vious three years. Such deposits shall be covered into the 
Treasury and shall constitute a special fund, which is hereby 
appropriated and made available until expended, to cover the 
cost to the United States of such tree planting, seed sowing, and 
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forest-improvement work, as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
direct: Provided, That any portion of any deposit found to be 
in excess of the cost of doing said work shall, upon the deter- 
mination that it is so in excess, be transferred to Miscellaneous 
Receipts, Forest Reserve Fund, as a national-forest receipt of 
the fiseal year in which such transfer is made: Provided further, 
That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, upon applica- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, to furnish seedlings and/or 
young trees for replanting of burned-over areas in any national 
Park.“ 
And the House agree to the same. 
G. N. HAUGEN, 
FreD S. PuRNELL, 
D. H. KINCHELOE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Cuas. L. MCNARY, 
G. W. NORRIS, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 3531) 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting 
operations on national forests, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report : 

The House amendment struck out all of the Senate bill after 
the enacting clause. One of the differences between the House 
amendment and the Senate bill was that the House amendment 
only authorized appropriations to be made for a period ending 
June 30, 1934, whereas the Senate bill provided for an appro- 
priation of not to exceed $1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935; of not to exceed $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1936; of not to exceed $2,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1937, and of such amounts as may be 
necessary for each fiscal year thereafter. The substitute agreed 
to by the committee of conference retains the provisions of the 
House amendment with an amendment authorizing a sum of 
not to exceed $400,000 to be appropriated for each fiscal year 
after the fiscal year ending June 30, 1934. 

G. N. HAUGEN, 

FreD S. PURNELL, 

D. H. KINcHELOE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
_ The conference report was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, because I do not want to delay 
the proceedings of the Judiciary Committee at this time, I give 
notice that I shall call up at the close of the day’s business a 
conference report on a bridge bill. ° 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that the omnibus bridge bill? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday next, after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, I may be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes upon the question of congestion in State and Federal 
penitentiaries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 seconds, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, all I desire to state is that, 
because of illness, I was absent yesterday and therefore de- 
prived of the privilege of casting my vote for the Spanish War 
veterans’ bill. Had I been present, I would have voted, with 
pleasure, for the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, would it not be better to put a 
unanimous-consent request that all Members who were not here 
yesterday be permitted to declare themselves against the Presi- 
dent? So far there has not been a single one who has appeared 
to take his side, and I would like the Record to show that every 
Member is given this opportunity to declare himself against the 
President. 


The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Texas? 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object, because 


if Members want to express their views as being opposed to the 
President, they should have been here and have voted yesterday. 


BILLS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr, PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I call up House Resolution 232, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 232 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution the Committee 
on the Judiciary shali have Tuesday, June 3, for the consideration under 
the general rules of the House of the following bills: H. R. 12056, 
H. R. 10341, H. R. 9937, H. R. 9985, H. R. 6806, H. R. 9601, H. R. 2903, 
this rule not to interfere with privileged business. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
resolution. S 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PURNELL: Line 5, strike out H. R. 6806 
and “H. R. 9601” and insert in lieu thereof “Senate 1906” and 
“Senate 3493.” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment for 
the reason that similar bills are already on the Speaker's table. 
Senate 3493 is in identical language with H. R. 9601, which pro- 
vides for an additional circuit judge for the third judicial cir- 
cuit; and Senate 1906, which is in identical language with 
H. R. 6806, provides for an additional judge for the fifth 
judicial circuit. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to take only about two minutes in presenting this reso- 
lution. If this resolution is adopted and amended in the manner 
suggested by the amendment which I have just offered, it will 
provide for this day for the use of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for the purpose of calling up the specific bills which are 
set out in the resolution. I shall not take any time in discuss- 
ing the merits of these separate bills, and shall only refer to 
one matter in presenting the resolution. 

It was the understanding when the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary requested this rule, and it was so understood at the time 
the resolution was reported by the Committee on Rules, that 
these bills should be called up in the order named in the reso- 
lution, although the rule itself does not specifically so state. 
It was the understanding that the three bills providing for the 
appointment of additional judges should be called up last and 
that the four bills that constitute what we know and which 
may be referred to as the President’s program or the series of 
bills recommended by the National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement shall be called up first; and the Com- 
mittee on Rules, which is responsible for this resolution, assumes 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will call these bills up in 
that order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman state why the 
Committee on Rules did not provide for the consideration of 
all bills reported by the Committee on the Judiciary for addi- 
tional judges and why they singled out only three of them? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER], who is a member of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He can answer. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I asked for a rule covering all the bills for additional 
judges, but the committee in the rule included only those which 
had the approval of the judicial council and the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. DYER. And none of the others had the approval of the 
judicial council and the Department of Justice? 

Mr. MICHENER. I think not. 

Mr. CRAIL. Is it not true that the bills providing for addi- 
tional judges in California were approved by the judicial council 
and the Department of Justice and passed by the Senate? 

Mr. MICHENER. What was done in the Senate has nothing 
to do with the action of the House, but as I recall, that bill was 
not recommended by the judicial council. 

Mr. CRAIL. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACH- 
MANN] can answer that. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
Speaker notify me when I shall haye consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, I am not 
going to spend any time talking about the bills before us to-day 
which create two additional judges for the Supreme Court of 
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the District of Columbia and an additional circuit judge in 
each of the third and the fifth circuits. I am going to talk 
principally about the rule as it applies to the other bills. I am 
against the bills to create additional Federal judges, having 
been consistently against such bills, because I am a Democrat. 
Being a Democrat, I can not reconcile my Democratic principles 
with voting to increase the Federal judiciary when I recall the 
tyranny of its past and its deplorable present, its interference 
and usurpation of State and local rights. Nor can I under- 
stand how any Democrat can vote for any bill to augment the 
Federal judiciary. I welcome an opportunity to yote to abol- 
ish it. 

This rule before the House provides that the Committee on 
the Judiciary shall be given a whole day to consider bills, prin- 
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at the head of which is former Attorney General Wickersham. 
Of course this rule would not have been reported if the admin- 
istration were not behind the measures. It is interesting to 
note in passing, however, that the present Attorney General 
does not specifically indorse any of the bills. He merely passes 
on to Congress the recommendations of the commission. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Do I understand the gentleman is opposed 
to all the judge bills? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is the gentleman opposed also to filling 
the place of Judge Winslow, who resigned in the southern dis- 
trict of New York, and where a successor was stated; in the 
report of the judicial conference, signed by the late Judge Taft, 
to be badly needed in the southern district of New York? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes, sir. I am opposed to that 
also. I would rather permit that vacancy to stand as a monu- 
ment to remind us of the corruption that went on while it was 
filled and is still going on in the Federal courts. 

This rule provides for the consideration of all these bills 
“under the general rules of the House.” But, gentlemen, these 
of the so-called commission” bills are House bills now on the 
House Calendar. In the Committee on Rules—and as it was 
not an executive session, I am permitted to say that—I tried to 
have all these bills read and considered under the 5-minute 
rule, so that there would be ample opportunity for amendment, 

Now, since three of the bills are House bills, unless the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary or the member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary having charge of the bills specifi- 
cally yields for the purpose of amendment, no amendment can be 
offered, let alone considered, and the bill is never read for 
amendment, and they are going to be railroaded through this 
House. I so predict, ladies and gentlemen. 

Now, imagine, if you can, that the Committee on the Judiciary 
were made up of a majority of members favoring a modification of 
the present prohibition law—imagine such a contingency, if you 
can, and suppose a bill was reported by that committee for the 
consideration of a proposition to modify the Volstead law. Do 
you believe that bill would be railroaded to passage through the 
House? Why, it would have been given days and days for 
debate, and all possibilities of amendment and all possibilities 
of debating under the 5-minute rule would be granted. That 
is my first objection to the rule, but such is the atmosphere sur- 
rounding this prohibition question that even fairness does not 

revail. 

p Whether tbe chairman of the Judiciary Committee is going 
to allow an opportunity to offer amendments I do not know, 
but I am willing to hazard a guess that he will not. Watch! 
The chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary or the Member 
in charge can move the previous question on the bills at any time 
and thus shut off debate. That will be dine, I feel sure. If 
the bills are important enough for the great Committee on the 
Judiciary to spend six months considering, they should not pass 
this House, I submit here, as House bills without being read 
under the 5-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
in the consideration of the various bills there will be no oppor- 
tunity accorded any Member to offer amendments without the 
consent of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Exactly. That is the parlia- 
mentary situation in connection with the three House bills. 

Now, gentlemen, what are these four bills? They are offered 
here in great seriousness the sum total contribution of “the 
best minds” of the country and the best legal minds of the 
House for the solution of the greatest problem which has con- 
fronted this country since the days of slavery; a problem that 
is more widespread, more talked about, and more far-reaching 
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than any other question before the country in the past half 
century. So acute is the question that it is the chief issue in 
a great primary election to be held in New Jersey next week 
to nominate a Republican candidate for the United States 
Senate. In the campaign preceding that primary there bas 
been and will be no other question discussed than the “wet” 
and “dry” question. The attitude of the Republican voters of 
New Jersey on the sole question of prohibition will determine 
the result. 

Somebody has said in referring to these bills, “ The mountain 
labored and brought forth a mouse.” It is dignifying these four 
measures to call them a mouse. If that is all that can be 
contributed to the solution of this great perplexing problem of 


| prohibition, then, I submit, jurisdiction over such questions 
cipally those supported by the Law Enforcement Commission, | 


should be taken away from the Committee on the Judiciary and 


| given to some other committee or to some other body. 


What do the bills amount to? They represent a compromise 
with a principle. They bear on their face the express admis- 
sion by the advocates of prohibition that enforcement to date 
has been a failure. 

They are unequivocal confessions that the Jones law never 
should have been enacted. Even the great lawyers on the Judi- 
clary Committee are compromising with their legal intelligence 
and their principles of justice. But that attitude of compromise 
is prevalent throughout the country. The President compromised 
when he appointed this law-enforcement commission. In his 
campaign he led the country to believe he would do something 
toward looking into a modification of the prohibition law. When 
he appointed this commission, headed by a liberal, he merely 
hamstrung them so that they dared not go to the meat and sub- - 
stance of the question, but confined themselves to the mechanics 
of enforcement. Why, this compromise even pervades our Su- 
preme Court. The members of that body, knowing that the 
eighteenth amendment and its consequent legislation violates the 
traditions of American liberty and justice, recently compromised 
when they held the purchaser of liquor not guilty of any offense. 
Not daring to go to the logical conclusion and further arouse 
the people, they fell upon a legalistic technicality, 

I always appreciate, when this subject is being discussed, that 
the ordinary attention or niceties do not prevail, as evidenced 
by the confusion now going on in this Chamber. I may at times 
be guilty of some transgression myself, but in my calm moments 
I feel deeply that this question is so far-reaching and goes so 
deeply into the concern of our Government and our people that 
arguments on both sides should be listened to with at least 
gentlemanly respect. 

This is not a question of locality or race or age. So wide- 
spread is this all-absorbing problem of prohibition that I make 
the assertion, after due reflection and not as an attack upon 
anybody, that I do not believe there is one individual in this 
country who obeys this law in spirit. There may be some who 
obey the letter of the law, but if he or she desires to drink, 
if he or she wants to buy a drink, is there one who has any 
deep-seated conscientious feeling about it? In the great poll 
taken by the Literary Digest over 69 per cent of over 4,000,000 
people who voted stated openly and willingly and positively 
that they were opposed to prohibition. Is that not proof in 
itself that the present law is unsound? Why, if only 1,000,000 
voted they were opposed to it a serious question would be raised 
for earnest consideration by our Government. 

Mr. STALKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I will yield, but I would like 
to have the gentleman yield to me some time. He usually re- 
fuses to debate. Will the gentleman yield to me some time when 
he has the floor? His answer is to sit down? Well, I shall 
yield, anyway. 

Mr. STALKER. Would the gentleman prefer a vote at the 
polls rather than the poll of the Literary Digest? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. STALKER. In the same way that Members of Congress 
are elected? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. But let me answer that 
in this way, as I have answered it before. If there were a vote 
at the polls, a referendum on the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment and the vote was to the effect that the eighteenth 
amendment shall not be repealed, still if, say, five or ten mil- 
lion people voted to repeal it, there is something fundamentally 
wrong with the law. Furthermore, let me say to the gentleman, 
that no referendum would ever bind me. I would not submit 
to any referendum on such a question if I was the only one left 
to vote for its repeal, and everybody voted against it. 

Mr. STALKER. The gentleman believes that the majority 
should rule, does he not? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Not on a question of principle 
like that, nor does the gentleman himself so believe. Let me say 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. STALKER] that if a vote 
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in his State or his district resulted in favor of the repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment I am confident the gentleman would 
still be here in his place, if elected, of course, adyocating pro- 
hibition as he has always done as one of its leaders. I would 
not criticize him for continuing to stick to his principles even 
though such action might run counter to the expression of his 
constituency. He has already taken this personal position. 
His State of New York has already expressed itself by a ma- 
jority of over one-half a million as opposed to the prohibition 
law, but still the gentleman continues to be the “bill intro- 
ducer” for the McBrides and the Cannons. Practically all of 
‘the gentleman’s Republican colleagues from New York stub- 
bornly continue to misrepresent the attitude of their districts 
on the question of prohibition. They are still “dry” long 
after their State and districts have voted “ wet.” I will name 
them if the gentleman insists, 

As for myself, let me say that if a referendum resulted in 
maintaining the eighteenth amendment, I would still be here 
advocating its repeal. One's duty to represent his people goes 
so far—never against his sincere convictions. Among the sev- 
eral bills to be considered to-day is one known as the “ one- 
gallon” bill, a supplement of the “ five-and-ten” bill. Such a 
bill is an insult to the intelligence of the people. Every dry 
should surely vote against such a bill. The only reason I shall 
vote for it is that it breaks down a vicious law, the Jones law, 
which I fought and voted against and still despise. I would 
vote, if I had the chance, to free the man who sold a gallon or 
sold a barrel of liquor—so much do I hate prohibition. If a 
man sells a gallon of whisky and violates this noble experi- 
ment,” theoretically he ought to be punished as much as the 
fellow who sells a barrel, and you are compromising with your 
own principles when you take any other position, if you ever 
favored prohibition, 

There is a spirit that pervades all these bills, and it is just 
this: So rabid, so fanatical, and so emotional is the attitude 
of mind of the prohibitionists in this country, and to such a 
high state have they worked up their advocates in the Halls 
of Congress, that they want now all trials of prohibition cases, 
the trials of men and women for their liberty, to be held with- 
out a jury. Every bill points in that direction. Why, even 
that little bill which looks so innocent, that Christopherson bill, 
which defines “petty offenses”—that is just a part of the 
scheme. From the beginning the prohibitionists have aimed at 
making every offense against the prohibition laws a civil of- 
fense. They have to date nearly done that with their injunc- 
tion proceeding. Now they dare to go further in their efforts 
to put over their great “crusade,” under the banner of the 
Anti-Saloon League, that philanthropic company “born of 
God.” What a sacrilege, to so take the name of God in vain. 
Born of God? Born of Mammon is the cold, unvarnished truth! 
Born of Mammon, not born of God. But in their mad desire 
to accomplish their persecutions they are now going to deprive 
men and women of their constitutional right of trial by jury, 
and ultimately—and, mark you, they are going further, so 
drunk are they now—they are going to send men to jail with- 
out any trial whatsoever. That is what lies before us, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the gentleman mean to say they are 
going to take up these bills, and not have any discussion of 
them and not give a chance for the offering of amendments to 
bills which deprive men of their constitutional right to a trial 
by jury? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. They can do that if they 
want to, and I would not be surprised if they do, because this 
subject of prohibition is so passionate. The same objection lies 
to the Moore bill. With all due respect to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia, who introduced it in all good faith, I 
am sure the Moore bill is part and parcel of the scheme to try 
prohibition violations as civil cases, try them in star chamber, 
try them without any jury; aye, without witnesses, if you will. 
The Moore bill goes hand-in-hand with the other un-American 
Dills, all saying that a man shall lose his right to a trial by jury, 
by waiver or through procedural trickery. When the ultimate 
goal of the McBrides and the Cannons shall be reached, the 
persecutions which existed in olden days will return—witch 
burning, if you will, That is the spirit behind the whole dry 
movement, and I say that sincerely and after mature reflection, 

Now, gentlemen, my prime purpose in taking this time is to 
point out to you that these bills, although individually they may 
appear innocent and harmless, are part of a scheme wholly 
vicious in character. I am not able to understand how any 
lawyer could advocate any of them, and least of all the “ com- 
missioner ” bill, unless he is an ardent dry and sacrifices all the 
learning and traditions of his profession upon the altar of com- 
mission. How can any lawyer vote to wipe out the right of 
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trial by jury—the keystone of Anglo-Saxon freedom—which 
was wrung from King John 715 years ago at Runnymede? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Did I understand the gentleman to say in 
the beginning of his remarks that none of these bills will be 
open to amendment? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. There will not be without the 
permission of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee or the 
member who has them in charge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With the grace, not even permission. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. That is usually the situation 
with reference to this holier-than-thou ” subject of prohibition, 
this great “ moral ” question, moral by law—this thing “ born of 
God,” which overrides all constitutions, all fair play, and all 
decency between men and women when discussion takes place in 
reference to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time and yield seven 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this is the first time in my long service in the House that I have 
observed the Rules Committee coming in with a rule making in 
order in one-half of a day seven important bills and that under 
a rule which really precludes any amendments. I know that if 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee had charge of the 
bills he is broad enough to permit the Members having an op- 
portunity to offer amendments, but I suspect that some of the 
bills will be in charge of gentlemen who are not as liberal or 
as fair as the chairman of the Judiciary Committee and that 
privilege will not be accorded to those of us who are endeavor- 
ing to bring about the amendment of some of these unjustifiable, 
un-American, and harsh bills. 

A few minutes ago the gentleman from Minnesota made a 
speech and was very much applauded, not however, when or 
because he stated that in the city of Detroit there are 50,000 
people out of employment. 

Why, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, not only in 
the city of Detroit but in every city of the United States we 
find thousands and thousands of men walking the streets plead- 
ing for employment, pleading for work. Why should not the 
Rules Committee bring out a bill that would relieve or aim at 
relieving the intolerable conditions that now exist—the wonder- 
ful and glowing prosperity under prohibition! We have several 
such bills pending. There is the Senate bill known as the 
Wagner bill and others passed by the Senate, but the Rules 
Committee has failed to take notice of any of them. They are 
bills that might bring about some relief, or at least partial relief 
for some of the millions of unemployed. Instead of filling shops 
and factories you devote your energies to how to fill the jails. 
But this does not interest the Anti-Saloon League. 

What do they care if the people are out of employment and 
starving so long as they are prosperous? Yes; to them prohi- 
bition did bring prosperity, as is shown by the thousands of 
them on the pay rolls of the Government and the others that 
are dividing the “swag,” and as is shown by their reports that 
out of nearly $6,000,000 collected over 90 per cent has been 
given either to their friends or relatives of understudies for the 
collection of these funds. Now they must have more legisla- 
tion to keep alive the issue and to demonstrate that they are 
still all powerful and that this House must do the bidding of 
Bishop Cannon and Clarence True Wilson and the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

Oh, I say to you, gentlemen of the House, you would better 
think twice before you force through this legislation to deprive 
the people of their rights guaranteed them by the Constitution. 
This is a serious question. What these bills aim to do is to 
deprive people of the right of trial by jury, and I say that 
when you go that far as to deprive the American people of 
this great privilege you are doing something that you may very 
shortly regret, because the American people will not stand for 
any legislation that deprives them of that inherent constitu- 
tional right, a trial by jury. . 

A short while ago the gentleman from West Virginia asked 
for 30 minutes that he might make a report on the overcrowding 
of the jails and penitentiaries. If you would study some of the 
reports that haye already been made, you would be horrified 
with respect to existing conditions. What you are going to do 
to-day by the passage of this bill is to make possible further 
persecution, as directed by the Anti-Saloon League and allied 
organizations, including the Wickersham Commission, and 
under these rules is, first, under the innocent Moore bill (H. R. 
12056) giving the defendant the right of waiving his right of 
trial by jury. Anyone familiar with the practices in the police 
courts, which is true to-day in the Federal courts, knows of the 
bulldozing prosecuting attorneys or unfair judges, who can and 
do bulldoze the poor defendant, who is unable to procure a 
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lawyer, into signing away his constitutional right which entitles 
him to a trial by jury. 

I am satisfied that thousands upon thousands of such de- 
fendants before they know what they are doing will be signing 
away that great right and privilege, with the result that the 
next bill, known as the Christopherson bill (H. R. 10341), they 
will be sentenced to a 6-months term in jail or a $500 fine on 
so-called minor offenses designated in this bill as misdemeanors. 
Oh, what liberality you are showing; how magnanimous you 
are! You will send a mother or young boys and girls who 
might be apprehended for having a small flask for only six 
months to jail and a small fine of $500. By this you may be 
able to fool many of the enraged American people, but you can 
not fool them all, as many know, as I do, that the underlying 
reasons for amending the Jones Act is that under that law 
many grand juries refused to indict and many judges refused 
to sentence; and, consequently, you are going to pass these bills 
making for more arrests, more convictions, and more business 
for the prison, jail, and penitentiary officials. 

The next bill, known as the Stobbs bill (H. R. 9985), pro- 
vides that a man who makes less than a gallon of home brew 
or wine will not be subjected to 5 or 10 years’ imprisonment, 
as under the Jones law, but will receive the great privilege of 
being guilty under the Christopherson bill, known as a misde- 
meanor or minor offense, which carries a fine of $500 or six 
months in jail, and that without a jury trial and without the 
necessity of an indictment by grand jury, as the Christopherson 
bill, H. R. 10341, provided that such violation or minor offense 
is punishable only by six months in jail or a fine of $500, and 
can be presented against anyone on information or complaint, 
and thus eliminating the burdensome necessity of an indictment. 
How some of you lawyers who are Members of this House, and 
some of you men who are supposed to know, can vote for these 
bills I can not understand, unless you are blinded by prejudice 
or absolutely controlled by these vicious antisaloon racketeers. 

The next bill, H. R. 9937, also known as the Christopherson 
bill, which is entitled, “To provide for summary prosecution 
of slight or casual violations of the national prohibition act ”— 
please remember, slight and casual violators—is the most vicious 
of all the three I have mentioned and will make possible the 
depriving all charged with any infringement of the prohibition 
law of trial by jury. 

It provides: 


Secrion 1. That in prosecutions by complaint or information for 
petty offenses the accused shall plead to the complaint or information 
before the United States commissioner before whom he may be taken 
pursuant to section 595, title 18, United States Code, If he pleads 
guilty, the commissioner shall transmit the complaint and the warrant 
to the clerk of the district court with a report of the plea, and there- 
upon judgment of conviction shall be rendered and sentence imposed by 
a judge of the court. 

Sec. 2. If the accused so prosecuted pleads not guilty, there shall be 
a hearing before the United States commissioner, who shall have the 
same powers with respect to summoning witnesses for prosecution and 
defense as those of a magistrate in a prosecution before him under the 
usual mode of process in the State, and the commissioner shall as soon 
as practicable thereafter transmit the complaint and warrant to the 
clerk of the district court, with a report of the plea and hearing and 
his recommendations, and a judge of the court, on examination of the 
report, may approve them and render judgment of conviction or 
acquittal, as the case may be, and in case of conviction impose sen- 
tence, or may disapprove the recommendations of the commissioner 
and by a written decision make a finding, and in case such finding is 
not excepted to, as provided in section 3, may, after five days from the 
filing of such decision and written notice thereof to the accused, pro- 
ceed to impose sentence. 

Sec. 3. In case conviction is recommended by the commissioner the 
accused may within eight days after filing of the commissioner's report 
and written notice thereof, except in writing to the report, and may 
also demand trial by jury. In case the court disapproye the commis- 
sioner’s recommendation of acquittal and finds the accused guilty, the 
accused may within five days after written notice of filing of the court's 
decision except thereto in writing and demand trial by jury. If in 
any case within this section trial by jury is not demanded as herein- 
before provided, it shall operate as a waiver of any right thereto. 

Sec. 4. In addition to the fees provided for in section 597, title 28, 
United States Code, the United States commissioner shall be entitled to 
the following fees: For reporting a plea of guilty, $1; for hearing and 
making a report in case of plea of not guilty, $5. 

Sec. 5. The circuit Judges in each circuit shall have power to make 
rules for the details of practice suitable to carry out the several provi- 
sions of this act. 


I would designate this bill as a bootleggers’, wholesale vio- 
lators’, and professional runners’ relief measure, as it is the 
most vicious piece of legislation against the little home brewer, 
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the unprofessional and uninformed violator, as he will be com- 
pletely, under this bill, at the mercy of the prosecuting attorney 
or commissioner, who, instead of the judge and without jury, 
pass upon his liberty. The professional lawbreaker and boot- 
legger is given several chances and opportunities to protect his 
liberties as he is capable of retaining and paying shrewd lawyers 
in questions of this kind. 

These bills, as has been stated on the floor of this House, have 
been drafted and redrafted by the best legal minds in the 
country. To my mind they were drafted by the most conniving 
minds in the country, as they are the most vicious bills that any 
man has at any time dared to introduce in this House. ' 

And finally, Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen, under this 
resolution you are making it in order to consider several bills 
for the creation of many new judges, and this notwithstanding 
that you are granting judicial powers to commissioners to re- 
lieve court congestion and the judges, making it possible for 
more and still more law-abiding men, women, and children to 
be sent to jails and penitentiaries. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I ask where will yon put them? 
I care not whether the seven or eight million dollars that we 
appropriated some months ago is utilized immediately or not, 
you will still have nowhere near the space to house them or pro- 
vide for room for these vicious criminals that will, notwithstand- 
ing this or any legislation, have their sip of beer or wine. 
You would need $70,000,000—yes ; you would need $700,000,000— 
to build enough jails to house them, because the American people 
are opposed to this—to them repugnant, unfair, and unjusti- 
fiable law. They are not in sympathy with it and they are 
disregarding it, and in disregarding it they are disregarding 
other laws. I say to you, gentlemen of the House, you should 
consider seriously before you vote on these bills to-day. 

It is an important step that you are about to take, and I feel 
you owe a duty not only to yourselves and to your districts but 
to the Nation; and in view of this fact, I hope you may give 
proper consideration to the importance of these measures and 
not be swayed, frightened, or forced by the sinister influences led 
by the political Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals and the discredited Anti-Saloon League. The 
resolution should be defeated. [Applause.] 

In view of the general prevalent existing discontent and the 
demand for the repeal or modification of the Volstead Act as 
shown by the last poll in the Literary Digest, should you not 
wait with this program until at least you have heard from the 
people directly in the next election? That is the least you 
can do. But that would be expecting too much, as the order or 
command has been given, and I feel that you are not strong 
enough to resist the unholy influence of these unholy alliances. 
Instead of adopting these bills, if you would repeal the Volstead 
Act you would find the majority of American people approving 
of your action. You would stop the wave of crime, you would 
bring about law and order and contentment and eliminate the 
ever-increasing resentment against the administration, which 
seems to be controlled by Clarence True Wilson, the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the forgiven, but not forgotten, Bishop 
Cannon. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am amazed at the tactics that are operating here to-day 
to jam through these very important bills without giving the 
membership an opportunity either to offer amendments or to 
debate them. 

You are inaugurating a system of jurisprudence, as far as 
so-called petty or casual offenses are concerned, as embodied in 
these bills, which is well-nigh revolutionary, and yet there 
will be no opportunity for debate and no opportunity for amend- 
ment. If this is the purpose of the Wickersham Commission, 
I say that commission is “ wicked-and-sham.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the bill, H. R. 9937, the commissioner’s 
bill, we will certainly have an opportunity to amend because it 
is on the Union Calendar and they can not take that from us. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be true. But as to the others we 
are indeed “ hornswoggled” and deprived of our rights. 

Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will permit, 
I made an error in my statement in that regard because the 
bill I had before me did not show that it was on the Union 
Calendar. That one bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER. It may be that on the one bill there will be 
an „ to offer amendments. That is, indeed, little con- 
80 On. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But not enough time for debate. 
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Mr. CELLER. When you consider this general program and 
consider how important it really is, we are being treated like 
schoolboys. We are given no opportunity for proper reflection 
and mature study and proper expression on this bill. It is out- 
rageous and ill becomes the dignity and reputation of the House. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield the bal- 
ance of my time to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHI- 
cum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that very little 
can be said on these bills in the time allotted me, but I do want 
to record my objection to the two Christopherson bills, which I 
consider companion bills. The sole purpose is to take away from 
the American people the right of trial by jury in this class of 
cases, 

To my mind the question has become greater than prohibition, 
it has reached the point where it involves the right of citizens 
to trial by jury, a principle for which our people fought for 
hundreds of years and finally obtained; but, now, in the sup- 
posed interest of prohibition, in the interest of enforcement, it 
has been determined to take this right away or to grant it only 
under very unusual or difficult circumstances. So I am totally 
opposed to those two bills. No Anglo-Saxon knowing the strug- 
gle for this right of trial by jury should vote for such a bill. 

As to the bill introduced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Srosgs] I am not very favorable to it, although 
I think it is better than the present law. It is a reduction 
at least, and I am very tired of hearing about this 5-and-10- 
cent bill known as the Jones Act. Perhaps it incited the 
interest of Mr. Kresge, who subscribed over $600,000 to the 
Anti-Saloon League. 

So much for the Stobbs bill. The House will go very far 
indeed if it adopts the two Christopherson bills. I have not 
time to go into them carefully because they are so meticulous 
that it seems to me that before the accused could get a trial 
by jury he would be in jail 30 or 60 days. It would be that 
time before he could get consideration and he would have to 
be a man of considerable means in order to get a trial. 

On these bills I shall have more to say, and I sincerely hope 
that this House will give serious consideration to the question. 
Whether you are for prohibition or not, there is a greater 
principle involved, and that is the principle of trial by jury. 

It seems to me that, inasmuch as the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bowman] has gone into this matter very thor- 
oughly and finds that there are only a few of the Federal 
courts of the country congested, it would be better if we would 
pass a bill creating judgeships for those jurisdictions. 

It will be conceded by everybody that this Christopherson 
bill providing hearings before the commissioners is ill advised. 
We all recognize that it is so framed that it may be considered 
constitutional; in other words, we are by this circuitous route 
trying to circumvent the Constitution, which in all fairness 
should not be done. 

You tell us that we are not doing away with jury trial. It 
is quite true that if a prisoner has a lawyer and he can guide 
him through the intricacies of this bill, he can eventually pro- 
cure a jury trial, but he can not procure this trial until after he 
has been, convicted by the judge either upon his own motion or 
upon the recommendation of the commissioner. 

What will it profit the accused if he gets a jury trial with a 
millstone hanging around his neck in the shape of a previous 
conviction upon the same charge by the judge? Certainly, the 
jury will know that he has been convicted upon the evidence, 
and I have no doubt that he will likewise be convicted by the 
jury having such knowledge. Then, again, I dare say there are 
not over 10 men in this House who can tell us how many com- 
missioners they have in their respective States, nor can they 
tell us what class of commissioners. 

Why, then, should we confer upon these gentlemen trial by 
proxy when we are not informed as to their ability to try cases? 
There is no provision as to what kind of men are to be appointed 
commissioners. It is left entirely with the judges. There is no 
provision in the law as to what their capacity, ability, or stand- 
ing in the community must be. There is a provision, I believe, 
that the man who is a janitor of the building can not be a com- 
missioner, 

I am thoroughly in favor of expediting trials, of relieving 
court congestion, and of bringing culprits to early conviction or 
acquittal, but I want to see it done in a constitutional way, and 
I do not want to see some intricate bill like this one passed for 
that purpose. It may be constitutional or it may not be, but 
even if it is it is unfair, unjust, and bad legislation. I sincerely 
trust that particular bill will be defeated. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether I shall 
occupy all of that time or not. I fear there is some sort of a 
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misunderstanding arising here in regard to these bills and the 
program under which they are to be presented to the House. I 
understood this to be a rule without any specification in it as to 
the method of procedure; that it was in the hands of the 
chairman of the committee and his committee. 

Now I am told on the floor by the mover of this resolution 
that there was some discussion in the Rules Committee which 
was never transcribed into the resolution. Am I bound by 
that to exercise this secret order, or shall I obey the voice of 
my own committee and act according to my best judgment in 
promoting the passage of this legislation? 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. It was the understanding in the Rules Com- 
mittee that it was the judgment of the Judiciary Committee, 
and I want to say that it was the definite understanding that 
the bills that would come forth under the rule would be those 
providing for the consideration of the judges. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is referring to the statement I made, that the House 
bills would be considered under the general rules of the House, 
that was definitely discussed in the Rules Committee. The 
gentleman has no leeway in that respect. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I did not criticize the gentleman from New 
York at all. I was hoping that there was no misunderstanding 
that would cause me to hand over the conduct of the legislation 
to some one of my committee. 

I do not wish to go in opposition to the Rules Committee, but 
I think it was their bounden duty if they wanted me to be 
bound in the mode of the presentation that they should incor- 
porate it in the resolution. 

Now, my committee did not indulge in any specific direction 
about that. When the three bills were passed in the. committee, 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON suggested that I be authorized to apply 
for an early hearing of these bills. There was no talk about the 
inclusion of anything else. I have never asked for the inclusion 
of anything else. 

My request was that all of the judges that have been recom- 
mended by the committee, as well as all of these bills which 
affected enforcement, should be asked for at the hands of the 
Rules Committee. That I understand was done, but they singled 
out four judges and recommended that they be put in the rule, 

It happens that one of these judges comes from the third 
circuit, in which I haye the honor to live and to practice what- 
ever law I may practice, 

That fact may give the membership of this House the thought 
that I had engineered this matter so that a man from my own 
district should be put forward for appointment as judge. 

Now, under all the circumstances, in view of the fact of this 
effort afterwards to hamstring the chairman of the committee 
in the manner in which the legislation should be treated, I shall 
withdraw from the management of this legislation and ask Mr. 
CHRISTOPHERSON, Chairman of the subcommittee, that handled 
it, to take my place, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, have I any time 
remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make a pref- 
erential motion. I move to recommit the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it is in order to 
move to recommit the resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. I do that because that is the only 
way that I can get any time on this rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will wait, perhaps we will 
give him some time, but we can not grant unanimous consent 
at this time. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were closed. 
The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 
i [Roll No. 57] 


Abernethy Eaton, Colo. Maas Stone 
Andrew Estep Magrady Sullivan, N. Y. 
Bacharach Esterly Manlove Sullivan, Pa. 
Bankhead Fort lead Taylor, Colo. 
Beck Free Mooney Taylor, Tenn, 
Brigham Golder Newhall Temple 
Britten Greenwood Nolan Thompson 
Brumm Hoffman Norton Treadway 
Buchanan Hudspeth Oliver, Ala. Topia 

Chase Hull, William E. Owen Underhill 
Clark, Md, Hull, Tenn, Peavey Underwood 
Clarke, N. Y. Igoe Port Vincent, Mich. 
Cochran, Pa. James Pratt, Harcourt J. White 
Connery Jeffers Rayburn Whitehead 
Connolly Johnson, III. Reece Williams 
Craddock Kem Romjue . 

Curry Ketcham Sears Wolfenden 
Dempsey jess Simms Wood 

De Priest Kunz Sirovich Yon 

DeRouen Langley Spearing Ziblman 
Dickinson Larsen Stedman 

Doutrich Letts Stevenson 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The doors were opened. 

Mr, PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote upon the 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the amendment and the resolution to final passage. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 175, noes 43. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 225, noes 32. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 6180) to exempt the Custer National For- 
est from the operation of the forest homestead law, and for 
other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


GRANTING DISCHARGED SOLDIERS PREFERRED RIGHT OF HOMESTEAD 
ENTRY 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
upon H. J. Res. 181, to amend a joint resolution entitled “ Joint 
resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines a 
preferred right of homestead entry,” approved February 14, 
1920, as amended January 21, 1922, and as extended December 
28, 1922, for printing under the rule, 


WAIVER OF TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
12056) providing for the waiver of trial by jury in the district 
courts of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls 
up the bill H. R. 12056, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in all criminal prosecutions within the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the. United States the trial, except 
as otherwise provided by law, shall be by jury unless the accused shall 
in open court, in such manner and under such regulations as the court 
may prescribe, expressly waive such trial by jury and request to be 
tried by the court, whereupon, with the consent of Government counsel 
and the sanction of the court, the trial shall be by the court without 
a jury, and the judgment and sentence shail have the same force and 
effect in all respects as if the same had been entered and pronounced 
upon the verdict of a jury. 

Sec. 2. This act shall be in force from its passage, and all acts and 
parts of acts in conflict therewith are hereby repealed. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


yield to the gentleman from New York for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 12056, just 
called up, is on the House Calendar. 


Would it be in order for 
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‘the House to determine additional time for discussion of the 


bill under unanimous consent? 

The SPHAKER. Under unanimous consent it would. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
propound a unanimous-consent request or yield to me for 
that purpose so that we can at least have an hour's debate on 
each side on this question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Whenever any one of the bills is called up 
that is really controversial I shall be very glad to make such an 
arrangement, but not on this bill, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a minority report upon the bill, 

Mr. CHLLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. For what purpose? 

Mr, CELLER. Is not this a controversial bill when you have 
members of the Committee on the Judiciary filing a minority 
report in opposition thereto? Is not that sufficiently contro- 
yersial so as to permit discussion of the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I do not think so. I propose to make a short 
statement myself and then I shall yield time to the gentleman to 
make any objection he thinks proper. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire some time, and I 
think the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] wants some 
time, 

Mr. TUCKER. I do not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. After I make an explanatory statement, I am 
willing the gentleman from New York shall have as much time 
as I can spare. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been suggested that this bill is a wholly 
unnecessary piece of legislation. If so, it ought not to be passed, 
If it serves any useful purpose it ought to be passed. 

Now, if you take the decision which gave rise to the presenta- 
tion of this bill, you will find it in the case of Patton et al. 
against United States of America, where Mr. Justice Sutherland 
delivered the opinion of the court, I think every lawyer in this 
Chamber will admit that there is a standing rule as to the effect 
given to a decision; in other words, that a case stands as an 
authority for the exact point involved in that case. That being 
the rule, when the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] sug- 
gested that there ought to be a bill announcing affirmatively 
that the right of waiving trial by jury might be exercised in all 
on it seemed to our committee to be a very just piece of legis- 
ation. 

In other words, the case I have referred to decided one ques- 
tion, It decided the point that a man who was on trial, in the 
exigencies of the case, when something happened—I forget what 
it was, to one of the jurors, sickness or accident or something— 
and they wanted to go on and finish the case, they agreed, all 
of them, court and counsel, to proceed with the ease with 11 
jurors. This is authority for that proposition, and it is true 
that I might cite correlated facts or incidents as obiter dicta. 
The court discussed the entire question of a trial by jury. 

This bill is especially intended to remove all doubt that the 
right of waiving a trial by jury exists in the defendant, and he 
can exercise the right to waive, so that there can be no doubt 
in the future on that subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The question is, Should we 
permit him to waive the right? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Why should we not? Under the old law, 
under the common law, the State claimed a right and interest 
in the citizen, his property, and so forth, and it is therefore 
stated that when a right to waive existed it was not an indi- 
vidual right of the accused and should not be waived. But 
in this land there is no such reason existing, and all that 
remains is the accused's right in the case, and that right the 
defendant can exercise, and if he chooses to exercise it, who 
in the name of fairness and justice could say no? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. When a defendant is accused 
of a capital offense the proposition is that he can waive the 
right and privilege of trial by jury? 

Mr. GRAHAM. A man can plead guilty to a charge of mur- 
der. We have three degrees of murder in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. He can waive the right of 
trial by jury in the case of a capital offense? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. 
States. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. It is different in a number of States, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, 


It is different in some of the 
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Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield time to the Members 
of the minority? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Les. 

Mr. CELLER, Will the gentleman then give us some time 
on this bill, and if so, how much? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not know what time may be needed, 
but so far as I am concerned the gentleman can haye all the 
time he desires to 

Mr. CELLER. 
will give? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I decline to answer such a question at this time. 

Mr. CELLER. I think it behooves the gentleman to answer 
as to what time will be accorded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The rights of the Government are preserved 
under this bill by the language of the bill, “ with the consent 
of the attorney and the sanction of the court”? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. That language was used in the decision, 
and other language is used for the protection of the accused by 
saying that the waiver must be made in open court and under 
such regulations as the court shall prescribe. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. a 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman does not disclose how much 
time the minority may haye to express their views, how does he 
know how much time we may need in which we can express our 
minority views? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield to the gentleman 10 minutes’ 
time to express his views. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, there are those who have views differing from those 
expressed by the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary [Mr. GRAHAM] for whom I have the most pro- 
found respect. Yet that respect does not prevent me from 
differing from him on occasion, as I do now. I must say, how- 
ever, that hesitancy in his granting time to members of his 
committee does not do him proud. 

This bill was apparently offered as the result of the United 
States Supreme Court decision, John Patton, Harold Conant, and 
Jack Baker against the United States of America—No. 53, Oc- 
tober term, 1929, handed down April 14, 19830—which held that 
the continuation of a criminal] trial for bribery of a prohibition 
agent, with 11 jurors after 1 juror became ill, where the defend- 
ant consented to waiver of the twelfth juror, was proper, since 
the defendant can waive his right to a trial and verdict by a 
constitutional jury of 12 men. 

Since the highest court in the land thus holds the waiver of 
1 juryman—it is careful to point out that if the presence of 1 
juryman may be waived, all 12 may be waived—is lawful and 
proper, there seems no justification for a statute upon the 
subject. 

Let the responsibility for the justification of legality of the 
waiver rest upon the court, not upon the Congress. 

That is my first objection to this, as I term it, unnecessary 
legislation. It has been argued that the various judges in the 
various circuits may or may not establish uniform rules with 
reference to the acceptance of the waiver. What of that? 

Is it not better to have rules operating in the various circuits 
consistent with the wishes of the bar and judges and citizenry 
of those various circuits than to establish hard-and-fast rules 
by legislation of this character? : 

The highest courts in some of our Commonwealths disagree, 
however, with the views of our Supreme Court. Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, delivering the opinion of the court, recognized this 
divergence of opinion and said the court— 


is not unmindful of the decisions of some of the State courts holding 
that it is competent for the defendant to waive the continued pres- 
ence of a single juror who has become unable to serve, while at the 
same time denying or doubting the validity of a waiver of a consider- 
able number of jurors, or of a jury altogether. See, for example, State 
v. Kaufman (51 Iowa 578, 580), with which compare State v. Williams 
(195 Iowa 374); Commonwealth ex rel. Ross v. Eagan (281 Pa. 251, 
256), with which compare Commonwealth v. Hall (291 Pa. 341). 


In the State of New York the defendant can not waive a jury 
trial, except in case of misdemeanor, when he is tried by a jus- 
tice of the peace or a court of special sessions composed of three 
judges. In that State trial by jury is not a private right which 
the defendant may waive. The public has an interest in the 
ease which the defendant can not waive. The New York con- 
stitution provides a forum to include judge and jury. The de- 


y. 
Will the gentleman state how much time he 
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fendant can not change the forum by limiting it to a judge. 
The leading case in New York is Cancemi v. The People (18 
N. Y. 128), approved later in the case of People v. Cosmo (205 
N. Y. 91). 

The Cancemi case, supra, involved an indictment for a felony, 
upon which the defendant was convicted, after having consented 
to the withdrawal of one juror. The New York court held the 
conviction illegal and took occasion to set forth an elaborate 
theory relating to waiver of rights in criminal prosecutions. 
The court pointed out that in civil cases greater effect is given 
to the will of the individual, since simple private rights and 
obligations are involved. Criminal prosecutions, on the other 
hand, involve public rights and duties. The whole comnmnity 
“in its social and aggregate capacity” is affected. The social 
end is to prevent similar offenses. For these reasons, the court 
declared, the State has a care in the outcome of a criminal trial. 
It will not permit the individual to exercise his discretion in 
surrendering his liberty and perhaps his life. (See Mich. Law 
Review, 1926-27, p. 708.) 

Thus in New York and other States the defendant can not 
waive a jury, whereas in the United States district courts in 
those same States a jury may under all circumstances be 
waived, if this bill passes. 

If Congress is to declare the right of waiver, at least, let cer- 
tain safeguards be thrown about the process. Surely the defend- 
ant should understand fully the nature of the waiver. Attempts 
in committee to amend the bill to provide that the jury could be 
waived only upon advice of counsel failed. Many defendants 
are illiterate and appear without counsel. Prohibition has 
brought many poor and lowly and ignorant defendants into the 
Federal courts. Their rights are just as sacred as those of the 
rich and intelligent. A jury should not be waived without the 
advice of a lawyer, whom, if necessary, the court shall assign 
to the defendant. This requirement would not impair the bill 
in the slightest degree but would insure fullest justice to the 
illiterate defendant. 

While there may be some reason for invoking the right of 
waiver in petty or inconsequential cases like misdenreanor, yet 
the rule should be different in capital and felony cases, The 
3 presented brooks no discrimination. All cases are treated 
alike. 

The court in the case of Commonwealth ex rel. Ross v. Eagan 
(261 Pa. 251) was careful to point out that while the defend- 
ant should be permitted to waive the right to trial by jury when 
charged with any of the lesser offenses, yet the rule should be 
different and no permission to waive the right to jury trial 
should be given him when the charge involves a capital offense. 

In Michigan (see Hill v. People, 16 Mich. 351), in Missouri 
(State v. Mansfield, 41 Mo. 470; State v. Sanders, 243 S. W. 
771), in Kansas (State v. Simons, 61 Kans. 752, 60 Pac. 1052) 
the New York doctrine, as expressed in the Cancemi case, to 
wit, that the public has an interest in the criminal prosecution 
which an accused can not abridge or destroy by his waiver of 
trial by jury, and that the public has an interest in maintain- 
ing the liberties of the individual even against himself. 

Certainly waiver should not be permitted in capital cases, 
Various bodies investigating crime have recommended legis- 
lation authorizing an optional trial without jury in all cases 
except capital. (See Michigan Law Review, May, 1927, p. 695, 
vol. 25; Outline of Criminal Procedure and Judicial Pro- 
cedure of the National Crime Commission, sec. 13, 12 Am. B. A. 
Jour., p. 693; First Report of the Judicial Council of Massa- 
chusetts, November, 1925, Appendix C, p. 141; Moley, Summary 
of Missouri Crime Survey, p. 49; Report of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee of the State of New York, Leg. Doc. 84, 1926, 
p. 29; Michigan Code of Criminal Procedure, introduced as 
House bill No. 80, session 1927-28, art. 3, secs. 3 and 4.) 

I offered an amendment in the committe with reference to 
the exception of capital offenses, such as murder and other 
heinous offenses called capital offenses, and the committee 
would not accept the amendment. This bill had to be accepted 
in whole or not at all. We either had to vote it up or vote it 
down, just as you must vote it up or down now. 

In the Patton case, supra, the Supreme Court held: 


In affirming the power of the defendant in any criminal case to 
waive a trial by a constitutional jury and submit to trial by a jury of 
less than 12 persons, or by the court, we do not mean to hold that 
the waiver must be put into effect at all events. That perhaps suffi- 
ciently appears already. Trial by jury is the normal and, with ocea- 
sional exceptions, the preferable mode of disposing of issues of fact in 
criminal cases above the grade of petty offenses. In such cases the 


value and appropriateness of jury trial bave been established by long 
experience and are not now to be denied. Not only must the right of 
the accused to a trial by a constitutional jury be jealously preserved, 
but the maintenance of the jury as a fact-finding body in criminal cases 
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is of such importance and has such a place in our traditions that, before 
any waiver can become effective, the consent of Government counsel 
and the sanction of the court must be had, in addition to the express 
und intelligent consent of the defendants. And the duty of the trial 
court in that regard is not to be discharged as a mere matter of rote, 
but with sound and advised discretion, with an eye to avoid unreason- 
able or undue departures from that mode of trial or from any of the 
essential elements thereof, and with a caution increasing in degree as 
the offenses dealt with increase in gravity. 


Even in the Patton case, supra, the Supreme Court recognized 
the distinction between grades of criminal offenses, a distinc- 
tion which the instant bill ignores. 

This bill may be construed as another attempt at whittling 
away a right for which we have dearly paid. The history of 
the struggle for trial by jury is the recital of the struggle for 
liberty and freedom from tyranny. We should hesitate long 
before we weaken in the slightest respect the right of trial by 
jury, That right is so all important that waiver of it under 
any but most exceptional circumstances is tantamount to a 
weakening of it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr, O’CONNOR of New York. Can the gentleman imagine 
the situation of a man languishing in jail and he wants a 
trial, The district attorney says, “I will give you a trial next 
year if you want a jury trial, but if you waive a jury trial I 
will put you on trial right away.” That pressure will be so 
common with district attorneys that it shows the great danger 
of this bill. 

Mr. CELLER. I do indeed imagine such a situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in the last Congress, 
when the congestion of business in the district courts of the 
United States was receiving general attention, a committee of 
the Bar Association of the City of New York investigated the 
subject, and it happens that I came in contact with members of 
that committee. As a result I introduced several bills, among 
them a bill almost identical in form with the bill that is before 
us. It was found by investigation that in the States where the 
privilege of waiver is accorded as, for instance, in Maryland, 
Connecticut, and Indiana, that practice operates to save a great 
deal of the time of the State courts, If I had the opportunity I 
could give you the figures showing to what an extent the de- 
fendants in the courts of those States go to the court instead of 
to a jury for the trial of their cases. When that bill was intro- 
duced in the last Congress it was objected that it was in contra- 
vention of the Constitution, but at that time an opinion to the 
contrary was expressed by some of the most eminent members 
of the American bar, including the present Chief Justice, Mr. 
John W. Davis, and others whom I might mention, their belief 
being the court would uphold the validity of such a measure. 
Now, all doubt of that character has been removed in view of 
the recent decision in the Patton case, to which my friend from 
Pennsylvania has referred, in which the court has held that 
notwithstanding anything in the Constitution or anything in the 
existing statutes a defendant in a criminal case has the privilege 
of waiving a trial by jury. This bill, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, is designed to crystallize the decision 
of the court into statute law, so as to bring it to the attention 
of the public and the courts. 

The gentleman from New York who just spoke wants to know 
what is the necessity for the bill if the court has said that 
waiver can be had without legislation. as it may be had. One 
principal reason is to guard the proceedings in the court when 
the desire of the defendant is to waive trial by jury, and two 
things to that end are proposed: First, that a district court— 
not all district courts necessarily acting in uniformity—shall 
make rules and regulations providing the method and the regu- 
lations under which a defendant shall indicate his desire to 
waive. That is important. There will be many cases in which 
a defendant will not wish to personally appear and indicate his 
desire, but will wish to know how it may be indicated. The idea 
is to have fair and just rules applicable to that particular point. 

Now, there is another reason for the bill. The bill provides 
that the privilege shall not be exercised without the approval 
of the court and the prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And does the gentleman construe that to 
be in favor of the defendant? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Whether in favor of the defendant 
or not, it is the law of the land, according to the opinion in the 
Patton case. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. If it is already the law of the land, why 
pass this bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was trying to explain to you the 
reason for passing it, and I am now trying to answer the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I do not oppose the bill, but it seems to 
me it is just that much surplusage. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. The bill provides: 


Whereupon, with the consent of Government counsel and the sanc- 
tion of the court, the trial shall be by the court without a jury. 


Then, upon one side you have the court and the Government 
counsel. Where does the defendant come in? Who represents 
the defendant? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The defendant comes in by the 
exercise of his free will. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand, but does not the gentleman 
think a defendant should have the right of counsel? A defend- 
ant, if he saw fit, should have the right to consult counsel 
before waiving his right to a trial by jury. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not favor providing by statute 
that the Government should furnish counsel for a defendant in 
any sort of case. The present law only specifically authorizes 
the appointment of counsel for defendants in capital cases. I 
think my friend’s question evinces a distrust of the courts of 
the country and of the prosecuting officers of the country. 

Mr. PALMER. That may be true, but the public must be 
protected, and a defendant is entitled to his day in court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. He gets his day in court. If you 
go over into the State of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LıxTHICUM], who interrogated me a minute ago, you will find 
there has been no injustice resulting from giving defendants the 
right to waive jury trial, whether represented by counsel or 
not. 

Mr. PALMER. As I understand, he gets an ex parte proceed- 
ing. That is all he gets. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. A defendant can come into court 
and plead guilty without counsel. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Exactly; there is no doubt about 
that. I think the difficulties which are suggested with refer- 
ence to the rights of a defendant are altogether imaginary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is a plea of guilty analogous to a trial? 
There is no analogy there at all. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I call the attention of the gentleman 
who just asked you a question to the fact that I have prepared 
an amendment in effect as follows: 


After the word “jury,” on page 2, insert: “ Provided, however, If 
the defendant requests the court to appoint counsel to represent him 
the presiding judge shall do so if it appears to the satisfaction of the 
judge the defendant is unable to employ counsel.” 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That would be extending our pres- 
ent law, which confines the appointment of counsel to a certain 
category of cases, namely, cases involving capital punishment. 
Leave other cases to the courts to determine about the appoint- 
ment of counsel. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. What is the objection to that in 
this case? g 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. One objection to it is that counsel 
might haye to be compensated. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. No; counsel appointed by the court 
would represent the defendant on account of his inability to 
employ counsel, and would get nothing for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not think a statute provision 
would accomplish anything. The court itself, if it has reason 
to believe 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield the gentleman three more minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Would 
my friend object to an amendment stating that this waiver 
may be made, the defendant’s counsel being present? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; I would object to any such 
amendment, because I think it would simply clog the proceed- 
ings in the courts and make for delay and congestion instead 
of for expedition. 

Mr. TUCKER. Well, there would better be a little delay and 
have it rightly done. z 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. There is one other point made by 
the gentleman from New York that I would like to answer. He 
Says the line ought to be drawn between the more serious cases 
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and the less serious cases. He states that this is done in New 
York, and quotes a New York decision which is referred to by 
the Supreme Court in the Patton case; but listen to what the 
Supreme Court says: 

We are unable to find in the decisions any convincing ground for 
holding that a waiver is effective in misdemeanor cases but not effective 
in the case of felonies. In most of the decisions no real attempt is 
made to establish a distinction beyond the assertion that publie policy 
favors the power of waiver in the former but denies it in the latter 
because of the more serious consequences in the form of punishment 
which may ensue. 


But the court rejects the view entertained by the gentleman 
from New York, and toward the conclusion of the opinion in 
the case reiterates that there is not any conceivable ground on 
which a distinction can be made between felonies, even the 
most serious felonies, and misdemeanors, even the least serious 
misdemeanors. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. In the State of Maryland, as the 
gentleman has stated, we have, so far as I know, always given 
the right of trial by the court to a prisoner upon his election. 
I do not believe I have ever heard one word of criticism of 
this procedure, and to-day I doubt whether you would find one 
person in the entire State of Maryland who would change this 
procedure. It has always been regarded in Maryland as an 
added privilege and right granted the accused. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Let me tell my friend what Chief 
Justice Bond of Maryland said some time ago about the result 
in Maryland. In the year 1924 over 90 per cent of all the cases 
tried in the criminal courts of Baltimore were tried without a 
jury. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, there is one 
appeal I want to make to this House, and I was never more 
earnest than I am at this moment, and that is that you consider 
this bill, the Christopherson petty offense bill and the Christopher- 
son commissioners’ bill, as lawyers and as legislators and not 
as advocates for or against prohibition. When you come to the 
Stobbs bill you have a perfect right to vote as drys or as wets, 
but in this bill and the commission bill, gentlemen, you have 
something that goes to the very fundamentals of the American 
system of jurisprudence. You are seeking to destroy here, in a 
roundabout way, that which was written into our Constitution 
and adopted as a part of the Anglo-Saxon system of jury trials 
after centuries of oppression. The bill is only the forerunner 
of legislation against the system of jury trials. Under the guise 
of enforcing a law over which there is a great deal of contro- 
versy, this bill is liable to pass and thereby make effective a 
determined effort of heartless oppressors for brute power and 
abolition of our bill of rights. 

This is only one of this entire set of ill-advised, ill-considered 
recommendations which have come from the crime commission. 
The commission has not reasoned out and perfected any sound 
recommendation. It is simply submitting to the clamor of the 
fanatics and professional drys, I can not understand Mr. Wick- 
ersham—a good lawyer, a great lawyer. I believe he is still in 
his prime. I do not want to believe he has entered into the 
stage of senility, but I can not understand or justify the recom- 
mendations which the commission is making and the way they 
are being considered now by the House of Representatives. The 
commission is simply playing cheap politics with powerful dry 
organizations. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a moment, please. 

If this bill and the other bills pass, the evil effects may not 
be seen for a year or two. I will grant you that. But in the 
years to come, with juryless trials, no grand jury indictments, 
long-term prison sentences, the Seventy-first Congress will go 
down in history as the most oppressive and cruel Congress in 
the history of our country. This Congress will have done more 
to destroy the fundamentals guaranteed in the Constitution than 
any other Congress. And all because a few nice old gentlemen 
are so timid as to submit to the unreasonable demands of a 
cruel minority. 

Why, gentlemen—and I want the attention of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moors], the author of the bill—yon say that 
the defendant is clothed with every safeguard, that he may 
waive his right of trial by jury, if he so chooses. I will leave 
it to every one of my colleagues on the Judiciary Committee if 
he can not do that now without any legislation. There is no 
question about that. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MOORE] 
says he wants to enter upon an advertising campaign; or, to 
use his own words, I quote from his remarks: To crystallize 
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the decision of the Supreme Court so as to bring it to the at-! 
tention of the American public.” That, indeed, is a novel justi- 
fication for legislation. Congress is asked to pass a bill in order 
to create propaganda for a Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. 

It is said that the rights of the defendant are safeguarded. 
Let me show the House just how the bill safeguards these 
rights. Can he waive the jury if he wants to? No; not under 
this bill. He can only waive the jury, when? If the district 
attorney consents. This places a stronger control in the hands 
of the district attorney. The district attorney is given the power 
to decide the waiver of the jury. 

Now, you have a situation illustrated by my colleague, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor]. Here is an im- 
pecunious defendant in jail. The district attorney will give him 
the choice of staying in jail and awaiting until the district 
attorney gets good and ready to place him on trial or take a 
trial without a jury to be prosecuted by the same district attor- 
ney and railroaded to jail by a judge who passes on the facts 
and recommendations made by the district attorney. The other 
instance we have the defendant in a hostile community, who 
knows that the public may be inflamed and prejudiced against 
him at the time, and he consents to a trial without a jury, 
That man can not get a trial without a jury unless the district 
attorney consents, and Mr. District Attorney will not consent. 
Everything seems to be directed to make it easier to send more 
people to jail for longer terms. 

Then, you have the audacity to stand up and say that this 
bill is of minor importance. j 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As the situation exists to-day, 
without this bill does not the gentleman believe that it is doubt- 
ful if any judge who is fit to sit on the bench would take the 
waiver of a defendant not represented by counsel, so that this 
bill weakens the right of the defendant? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It not only weakens it but it weakens 
the opposition by compelling a defendant to get the consent to a 
waiver of his prosecutor. Do you realize that? 

The bill seeks in very poor language to carry out the dicta of 
the Supreme Court that the waiyer should be made formally, 
solemnly, and under such conditions as to surround the defend- 
ant with every possible safeguard and protection. The bill 
does not do so. I believe that it is purposely so worded as to 
give only a color of protection and to admit of a practice that 
will soon grow up that will place the entire choice and the 
absolute power in the hands of the district attorney and the 
judge. This is only the first step. The next step would be 
constructive waivers. And I can tell you just how it will be 
done. Courts have the power to make the rules. Such rules 
will be made. I am not like some of my colleagues on the floor 
that believe in the infallibility of Federal judges. I do not 
believe any Federal judge is infallible and do not hesitate to 
say so. I do not hesitate to say that I have not much respect 
for the judgment, impartiality, and fitness of a few judges on 
the Federal bench whom I could mention. 

Why, rules will be made for the call of the criminal calen- 
dar. Another rule will be made that defendants will have to 
declare their demand for a jury trial at the time. Defendants 
will be huddled into court—the court crier will mumble some 
unintelligible words. The defendants will be single-filed before 
the judge and back into jail. Later on he will be called for trial 
and learn that he has waived the jury. This is no exaggeration. 
Every time that courts have been given more power and rights 
taken from the defendants, without an exception, and history 
will bear me out, the courts have abused that power. Gentle- 
men, what are you doing? Take this bill and read it in connec- 
tion with the other bills—the commissioner's bill, Every Ameri- 
can lawyer who puts his name to that bill ought to hang his 
head in shame. 

I am sure if we can read into the heart of the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who is a great lawyer, we would 
find that he does not agree to one of these bills. He is too good 
a lawyer. He is too good an American. 

Now, this jury trial was not placed in the Constitution by 
accident. It was not an experiment. Go back in history and see 
the streams of human blood that was shed, and the suffering 
and oppression that was suffered for years and years—life and 
imprisonment, sacrifices by men and women for centuries before 
the trial by jury was finally adopted by every civilized country. 

Now, under the guise of prohibition you want to destroy every 
solitary fundamental, every guaranty to the individual con- 
tained in the Constitution. 
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Mr, O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It has been pointed out that 
this bill does not pertain only to prohibition cases but to all 
eases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; prohibition is used as the bait. Do 
not consider this question as one of prohibition at all. Oh, 
gentlemen, everywhere in history where a privileged class or 
cruel oppressors have been able to bring about legislation, letting 
down or lessening the protection to and rights of the individual 
there has been created a judicial system of tyrants becoming 
more and more oppressive to the point of becoming unbearable 
which then causes a breakdown of the whole form of govern- 
ment. 

That is what I am seeking to prevent to-day. If it was not 
for one question, this and the other bills would not have been 
reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee at all. 

I wish you would all read the minority report, by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]—read that 
report and go back to our good old Constitution, and if you are 
going to vote conscientiously read that minority report on the 
Christopherson bill. Read Mr. Tucker’s brief on the constitu- 
tional questions involved. 

Gentlemen, here is something of great importance. Here is 
something that goes to the very root of our whole system of 
jurisprudence. I appeal to the Members of the House to at 
least read the bills. I was sitting alongside of a Member a few 
moments ago who did not know that the bill required the con- 
sent of the district attorney to the waiver of a jury trial. I 
insist that at least that strangle hold on a-defendant be elimi- 
nated. i 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Under the provisions of the 
bill if the district attorney refuses to consent to the waiver of a 
jury trial, then the defendant gets his jury trial 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the defendant is in a hostile community 
the gentieman can easily see if he wanted an early trial he 
might not be permitted to get it. I firmly believe that no 
defendant should be at the mercy of his prosecutor on any 
matter involving a constitutional right. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. MoKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill is not a prohibition bill and it is not indorsed by the 
Wickersham Commission. If anyone has that in his mind, 
he may as well get it out, because it is indorsed neither by the 
prohibition people nor the Wickersham Commission. My ob- 
jection to the bill has nothing to do with my position on these 
other bills. I am opposed to this bill, first, because it is not nec- 
essary to write this into law. The right to waive a jury has 
already been announced by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Then why take up the time of Congress to write it into 
law? That is No. 1 objection. In the second place, this bill 
weakens the right of the defendant under the present rules of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. What is the history 
of jury trials, and what is the man waiving? All of you are 
familiar with the centuries of struggle, with the century of 
bloodshed, we might say, in order to establish the right to enjoy 
the privilege of being tried by a jury. 

What is free government? In its last analysis it is the intelli- 
gent and impartial administration of justice. It is public jus- 
tice that holds the Union together. It is to the courts that we 
look for the protection of our lives, liberty, reputation, and 
rights of property. The people have a greater concern in the 
judicial branch of the Goyernment than in any other. It is to 
the courts that the people look to protect them in their rights 
against the Nation or the world. The courts deal with the peo- 
ple in every relation of life from the day they enter the world, 
and direct the affairs of their estates and guide their hands 
after death in the distribution of their property. 

An ideal trial before judge and jury is one where the judge, 
learned in his profession, is the exclusive judge of the law and 
the jury the exclusive judge of the facts—a judge who opens 
the eyes of the jury to see the truth in the controversy and does 
not seize the jury by the nose to lead them to the verdict he 
desires. 

In free America, under our laws and Constitution, every liti- 
gant or accused ought of right be entitled to such a trial. 

Englishmen have for centuries boasted of the valuable right 
of trial by jury. 

Americans of the early days of the Republic and down to 
recent years have boasted of the advantage of jury trials. The 
bill of rights written into our Constitution were secured to the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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English by the yerdicts of juries over the violent protests of the 
judges who often fined and imprisoned the recalcitrant juries. 
Before the making of our Constitution many colonial judges 
were oppressive and tyrannical. The makers of that great in- 
strument had their conduct fresh in mind at the time they con- 
structed it. 

The New York colony was the first to strike through at the 
tyranny of the rulers. In the trial of the editor of the New 
York Weekly Journal in the year of 1734 for libeling the colonial 
governor, the judge first disbarred the editor's lawyer because 
he asked a pertinent question concerning the judge's right to sit 
in the case; he then refused the editor the right to prove the 
truthfulness of the publication and directed the jury to return 
a verdict of guilty. The jury promptly returned a verdict of 
not guilty and the populace with one accord gave evidence of 
its approval and the city council passed resolutions of services 
“in defense of the rights of mankind and the liberty of the 
press.” 

In the statement of grievances against King George in the 
immortal Declaration of Independence one of the chief ‘charges 
nee “depriving them in many cases of the benefit of trial by 
ury.” 

Pass this law, and we will suppose that a man has waived his 
right to trial by jury, and some man finds that an injustice has 
been done him, and what chance will he have? He will have no 
chance for an appeal, because when it goes to the court of 
appeals they will say that Congress has given them the right, 
but under the decision of the Supreme Court every waiver that 
is claimed is subject to review. Does this bill say anything 
about the intelligence of the defendant? No; it does not say a 
word about the intelligenee of the defendant. What does the 
Supreme Court say?— 

Not only must the right of the accused to a trial by a constitutional 
jury be jealously preserved but the maintenance of the Jury as a fact- 
finding body in criminal cases is of such importance and has such a 
place in our traditions that, before any waiver can become effective, the 
consent of Government counsel and the sanction of the court must be 
had, in addition to the express and intelligent consent of the defendant. 


Under this act he could waive it, and never know what he is 
doing. They do not even put it of record in the clerk's office, 
according to this act. I was not given a chance to raise my 
voice against this in order to offer an amendment, and that is 
the reason that I am on this floor now. What else does the 
Supreme Court say! 

And the duty of the trial court in that regard is not to be discharged 
as a mere matter of rote but with sound and advised discretion, with an 
eye to avoid unreasonable or undue departures from that mode of trial 
or from any of the essential elements thereof, and with a caution in- 
creasing in degree as the offenses dealt with increase in gravity. 


And yet you tell me that you are going to come in here and 
at one fell swoop wipe away the rights of the defendant and 
deny him the protection provided in the decisions of the courts 
of our country, 

set CLARK of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? f 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. What is the basis of the state- 
ment the gentleman makes that the defendant is yielding a 
right? Is not this bill intended to give him an additional 
right? 

Mr. McKEOWN. How does the gentleman figure a man gets 
an additional right in the right to waive a jury trial? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. He has a right to trial by the 
court instead of a jury if he so elects. This is an additional 
right, which this bill seeks to give him. 

Mr. McKEOWN. He has a right to be tried by jury. That is 
fundamental and was written into the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Under this law he will still have 
that right. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; certainly he has. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. But this bill gives him the addi- 
tional right of a trial by the court when he prefers it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. He does under this law if the circum- 
stances are such that it is right for him to do it. The gentle- 
man must remember that the people of the United States are 
interested in every waiver of a jury trial, because that is a 
matter which affects the whole community. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. The gentleman made the state- 
ment that this bill seeks to take from the defendant a right. 

Mr. McKEOWN. It does. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. In what respect? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Because it does not safeguard and provide 


the manner in which it can be done as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, because that decision says 
that he must intelligently understand it. You would not con- 
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tend that a man who did not understand should be asked to 
waive his right? 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Consent of Government counsel 
and approval of the court are put in the bill for the protection 
of the accused. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but the people of this country must 
be protected as well as the defendant with reference to his 
waiving of the right. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. Would the gentleman yote for 
the bill with consent of Government counsel and court approval 
eliminated? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would oppose the bill under all circum- 
stances when it is not needed. I do not believe in cluttering up 
the statute books with unnecessary laws. [Applause.] It is of 
interest to note the growth of the right to trial by jury. 

The right of trial by jury was nat known to the Anglo-Saxon 
prior to the arrival of William the Conqueror, and then only 
grew up under the conditions as will appear hereafter. 

It would seem that the ability of the accused person to escape 
just punishment for their crimes on the ground of some tech- 
nicality and indictment of preliminary process was condemned 
at least 1,000 years ago, as will appear from the following state- 
ment of an old lawyer of Iceland: 

How does it happen that Ospak is not outlawed? Are there not suffi- 
cient grounds to condemn him? Has he not in the first place committed 
theft and then slain Vail? 


To this the court answered: 

All this is not denied, nor is it pretended that this issue of the cause 
is founded on justice or equity, but there was an informality in the pre- 
liminaries of the process. 


The lawyer replied: 


What informality could be of greater moment than the crimes which 
the man committed? 


ANGLO-SAXON COMPURGATORS—IWELVE CHARACTER WITNESSES 


They took oath that they believed the accused had not sworn 
falsely. 

Roman law provided for laudatores, on the theory that if a 
person was supported in his adversity by such friends of good 
character it was improbable that he committed the crime 
charged. 

One of the laws of William the Conqueror was: If a man 
charged with theft had always borne a good character he might 
clear himself upon his own single oath, but he was permitted 
to select 11 men out of 14 if he had been previously convicted, 
his own with the 11 made 12 oaths. If these or any of them 
failed he was put to the ordeal. 

It of course developed that it was easy for the accused to 
substantiate his oath by 12 men chosen by him for this purpose. 
Then followed the practice of calling neighbors of the accused 
out of which he must select 12 compurgators. If the man was 
of bad character then a triple number of neighbors was called, 
out of which the accused chose 36 to vouch for him. If he failed 
he went to the ordeal. Out of this there is no doubt grew the 
grand jury. 

ORDEALS WERE OF THREE KINDS 


First. Ordeal of hot iron, in which the accused had to take up 
and carry a pound of hot iron for a certain distance. 

Second. Ordeal of hot water, in which the accused had to 
take out of a pitcher of boiling water a stone hanging by a 
string to the depth of his hand. 

Third. Ordeal of the accursed morsel. The accused was com- 
pelled to swallow a piece of bread accompanied by a prayer that 
it might choke him if he were guilty. 

After the Norman conquest the jury system grew into vogue. 
The grand jury made its first appearance in 1164. The sheriff 
was admonished to 12 lawful men of the neighborhood who de- 
clared before a bishop “to declare truth thereof according to 
their conscience.” 

Under Edward I the oath was as follows: 


Hear this ye justices that I will speak the truth of that which ye 
shall ask of me on the part of the King. I will do faithfully to the 
best of my endeavors, so help me God and these holy apostles. 


The jury for a time consisted of the same for accusation and 
trial. 

At first the right to trial by jury was a matter of the King’s 
grace and favor to be bought according to the circumstances of 
the case. 

In the middle of the thirteenth century an appeal could be 
made from the trial by jury to the trial by combat. 

So the accuser oftentimes not only lost his property by theft 
but also lost his life to the skill at arms of the thief. 
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In the reign of Edward III the oath of trial jurors was 
as follows: 


Hear this ye justices that we will speak the truth of those things ye 
shall require from us on the part of our lord, the King, and will by 
no means omit to speak the truth, so help us God. 


Then followed a period when the King tried to force the 
verdicts of jurors. Judges like Jeffreys threatened and often 
imprisoned and fined stubborn juries. 

The cardinal doctrine to be tried by one’s peers is the corner 
stone of English common law and around which raged for cen- 
turies the struggle for the liberties of the people against 
tyranny. 

In 1215 it was written: 

39. No freeman shall be arrested or detained in prison or deprived 
of his freehold, or outlawed or banished or in any way molested; and 
we will not set forth against him, nor send against him, unless by the 
lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, how nruch time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. Eight minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tucker] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to vote for this bill. As I understand the basis 
of this bill, it is this: That a personal right, guaranteed to any 
citizen of the United States by the Constitution, may be sur- 
rendered by him. If it is his, why can it not be given up by him? 
If it is his, he has the right to give it up, and the Congress has 
not the power to put a condition upon that man that he must 
get the sanction of two other parties before he can do it. 
[Applause. ] 

There is your trouble. What have the district attorney and 
the court to do with my personal rights, although I might per- 
haps need counsel? [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; certainly. I will put the gentleman in 
my place. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish to ask one question. 
man is considering the criminal altogether? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The Government, too, is interested in the 
ease, is it not? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. R 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why should not the prosecuting attorney 
be consulted? 

Mr. TUCKER. Because he has nothing to do with a right the 
Constitution gives me. 

You gentlemen who come from different sections of the coun- 
try, and, unfortunately, do not come from the South, that blessed 
country where we have everything good and a good many peuple 
without advantages of education, and these, white and black, 
may be willing to surrender a right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion because they do not quite understand the situation. When 
called upon to surrender such a right they are entitled to 
counsel, and my amendment simply requires the presence of his 
counsel when he has to make his decision. If a man is being 
tried in court under the Constitution, he is entitled to counsel 
and ought to have it. Will you not accept that amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. We accept it. 

Mr. TUCKER. I am much obliged to the gentleman for 
accepting it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I wish to use at least a portion 
of my remaining three minutes, and in that time I am going to 
refer to the fact that every man under the Constitution is guar- 
anteed counsel. He may have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses and have counsel furnished. 

Now, one argument that impresses me, notwithstanding the 
reply of my good friend from Virginia, Governor MONTAGUE, iS 
this: That this provision takes no care of counsel for the defend- 
ant. He is entitled to it, and I can not conceive of a judge on 
the bench trying a man accused of a felony or a capital case 
without counsel, 

Mr. TUCKER. I would take no chance where liberty is in- 
volved. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; and I will take no chance where liberty 
is involved, and I am going to send up an amendment, which I 
suggest, to strike out the words “ consent of Government coun- 
sel and,” which will make it perfectly safe for any defendant, 
whoever he may be. And I am also going to offer in my time 
sit amendment to include the courts of the District of Co- 
umbia. 


The gentle- 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman think that that 
ought to be stricken out? It requires the assent of the prosecu- 
tor and the court and the defendant. You strengthen the defense 
instead of weaken it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think the sanction ought to be given, but 
I think he ought to be_relieved of the prejudice or the personal 
influence, emanating from the prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Under this the prosecuting attorney must 
assent to it. Is not the criminal thereby protected by the prose- 
cuting attorney? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman allow me to read for 
him the decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In the Patton case, after the court has 
extolled the beneficence of jury trials, it makes this expression: 


Before any waiver can become effective the assent of the Government 
counsel and the sanction of the court must be had in addition to the 
intelligent consent of the defendant. 


That is understood to strengthen the right of the defendant, 
and it also protects in some measure the Government. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. That was quoted from the Patton 
case decision? 

Mr. MONTAGUD. Yes. A 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am not disturbed by the theory that we are 
disturbing the fundamentals and sacrificing liberty, as ex- 
pressed by some of the Members on the floor, because if this 
bill does not pass—which is only declaratory of the law—the 
same old fundamentals which we have to-day and which they 
say exist will protect the defendant, and they say no law is 
necessary. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman agree to an amendment, 
on page 1, line 4, after the word “ except” and before the word 
“as,” to include the following, “except in capital cases”? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; I think not, because there are other 
cases, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Would the gentleman have any 
objection to an amendment being offered providing when a de- 
fendant is willing to waive trial by jury and be tried by a 
court, if he is charged with a felony, for the appointment of 
counsel to defend him, if the defendant makes request for 
counsel, basing it upon the ground that he is unable to employ 
counsel? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The Constitution guarantees that. It is one 
of his rights now, and in my 18 years’ experience as a prose- 
cuting officer I never saw a court refuse to take care of a 
defendant’s rights. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM] has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 1, line 4, after the word “ States,” 
insert the following: “and courts of the District of Columbia.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GRAHAM : On page 1, in line 9, after the word 
“with,” strike out “ the consent of Government counsel and.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BROWNING) there were—ayes 142, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? Will the chairman 
yield for an amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not now. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. As I understand the situation 
now, the only opportunity to offer any other amendment to this 
bill would be to vote down the previous question? 

The SPEAKER. That would be the correct procedure. 

The question is on ordering the previous question. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
O'Connor of New York) there were—ayes 170, noes 64. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GRAHAM) there were—ayes 174, noes 84. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 228, nays 108, 
not voting 92, as follows: 


[Roll No. 58} 


Blackburn 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bohn 
Bolton 

Box 

Brand, Onio 
Briggs 


Browne 
Browning 
Buckbee 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 
Byrns 
Cable 
Campbell, lowa 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Cartwright 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Christopherson 


Doughton 


Ackerman 
Almon 
pa der Heide 


Campbell, Pa. 
Carley 


Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 


Abernethy 
Andrew 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Beck 


YEAS—228 

Dowell Johnson, Tex, Rankin 
Drane Johnson, Wash. Reece 
Dre Jonas, N. C. Reed, N. Y. 
Driver Jones, Tex. Reid, III. 
Dunbar Kelly Robinson 
Edwards aoe Rogers 
Elliott Kendall, Ky. Sanders, N. Y. 
Ellis Kincheloe Sanders, Tex. 
Eslick Kinzer Sandlin 
Evans, Calif. Kop Sears 
Finley Kurtz Selberling 
Fisher Kvale Selvig 
Frear Lambertson Shaffer, Va. 
Freeman Lanham Shott, W. Va. 
French Lankford, Ga. Shreve 
Fuller Lankford.Va. Simmons 
Garner Lea Sinclair 
Garrett Leavitt Smith, Idaho 
Gasque Leech Snell 
Gibson Lozier Snow 
Gifford Luce Sparks 
Glover Ludlow Speaks 
Goldsborough McClintock, Ohio Sproul, III. 
Goodwin McDuffie Stalker 
Graham McFadden Steagall 
Green McLaughlin Stobbs 
Gregory McLeod Strong, Kans. 

uyer McReynolds Strong, Pa. 
Hadley Mapes Sommers, Wash, 
Hale Menges Sumoners, Tex. 
Hall, III. Michener Swanson 
Hall, Ind. Miller Swick 

II. N. Dak. Milligan Swing 

Halsey Montague Taber 
Hancock Moore, Ky. Tarver 
Hard Moore, Ohio Thatcher 
Hastings Moore, Va. Thurston 
Haugen Morehead Timberlake 
icke, Morgan Wainwright 
Hill, Ala. Mouser Walker 
Hill, Wash. Murphy Warren 
Hoch Nelson, Me. Wason 
Hogg Nelson, Mo Watres 
Holaday Nelson, Wis. Watson 

ooper O'Connor, Okla. Welsh, Pa 
Hope Oldfield Whittington 
Houston Patman Wigglesworth 
Huddleston Patterson Williamson 
Hudson Perkins ilson 
Hull, Morton D. Pou Wolfenden 
Hull, Wis. Pritchard Wolverton, N. J. 
Jeffers Purnell Wolverton, W. Va. 
Jenkins uin Wood 
Johnson, Ind. Woodruff 
Johnson, Nebr. Ramey, Frank M. Woodrum 
Johnson, Okla. Ramseyer Wright 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Ramspeck Wyant 

NAYS—108 
DeRouen Kading O'Connor, N. X. 
Dickstein hn Oliver, N. Y. 
Dominick Kendall, Pa, Palmer 
Douglass, Mass. Kennedy Palmisano 
Doxey Kerr Pittenger 
Dyer Kiefner Prall 
— A 3 3 8 Ruth 
Eng t uar uayle 
Fenn Lampert ney, Henry T. 
Fish Le ch Ransley 
Fitzpatrick Letts Rutherford 
Foss Lindsay Sabath 
Fulmer Linthicum Schafer, Wis. 
Gambrill McClintic, Okla. Schneider 
Garber, O McCormack, Mass. Seger 
Gavagan McCormick, Ill. Short, Mo. 
Golder McKeown Simms 
Granfield McMillan Smith, W. Va 
Griffin McSwain Somers, N. Y. 
Hall, Miss. Mansfeld Sproul, Kans, 
mmer Martin Staford 

Hare Merritt Tinkham 
Hartley Michaelson Tucker 

ess Montet Vinson, Ga. 
Howard Niedringhaus Welch, Calif. 

rwin O'Connell Whitley 
Johnston, Mo. O'Connor, La. Wurzbach 

NOT VOTING—92 

Bloom Cochran, Pa. Curry 
Brigham Collins Davenport 
Buchanan Connolly Dempsey 
Chase Craddock De Priest 
Clarke, N. Y. Cramton Dickinson 
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Douglas, Ariz. Igoe Oliver, Ala. Taylor, Colo. 
Doutrich James wen Taylor, Tenn. 
Doyle Johnson, III Parker Temple 
Eaton, Colo. earns Parks Thompson 
Estep Ketcham Peavey Tilson 
Esterly Kiess Porter Treadway 
Evans, Mont. Korell Pratt, Harcourt J. Turpin 
Fitzgerald Kunz Rayburn Underhill 
Fort Langley Romjue Underwood 
Free rsen Rowbottom Vestal 
Garber, Va Maas Sirovich Vincent, Mich. 
Greenwood Magrady Sloan White 
Llawley Manlove Spearing Whitehead 
Hoffman Mend Stedman Williams 
Hopkins Moone Stevenson Wingo 
Hudspeth Newhall Stone Yates 

Hull, Tenn Nolan Sullivan, N. Y. Yon 

Hull, William E. Norton Sullivan, Pa. Zihlman 


So the bill was passed. ; 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

. Parker (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 

Fort (for) with Mr. Mooney (against). 

„ Harcourt J. Pratt (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 
. Kiess (for) with Mr. Igoe (against). 

. Brigham (for) with Mr. Sullivan of New York (against). 
. Ketcham (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 

. Eaton of Colorado (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 

. Abernethy (for) with Mr. Sirovich (against). 

. Greenwood (for) with Mr. Spearing (against). 

„ Free (for) with Mr. Doyle (against). 


Until further notice: 


Connolly with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Beck with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Manlove with Mr. Wingo. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Romjue. 

„ Esterly with Mr. Underwood. 

. Hawley with Mr. Buchanan, 

. Cramton with Mrs. Owen. 

. Treadway with Mr. Whitehead. 
Davenport with Mr. Collins. 

Temple with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 

. Vestal with Mr. Williams. 

„ Tilson with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 

. Hopkins with Mr. Yon. 

. Turpin with Mr. Larsen. 

. Doutrich with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
. Thompson with Mr. Parks. 

. Yates with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 

; Kearns with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Nolan with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

. Clarke of New York with Mr. Stednran. 
. Dempsey with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. De Priest with Mr. Magrady. 

. Cochran of Pennsylvania with Mrs. Langley. 
. Estep with Mr. Taylor of Tennessee. ; 
. Chase with Mr. Vincent of Michigan. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Chamber 
when my name was called. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
4i yea.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. YATES. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. j, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret to say I was not 
present when my name was called. I came in about one minute 
too late. If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. O'CONNELL, Mr. Speaker, I want to announce the 
necessary absence of the lady from New Jersey, Mrs. Norton. 
If she were present, she would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr, SLOAN. I was not, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. GraHAm, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 6, a bill to amend the defi- 
nition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomarga- 
rine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table House bill 6, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
HAUGEN, PURNELL, and ASWELL, < 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its princi- 
pal clerk, announced that the House of Representatives is re- 
quested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 4442) entitled “An 
act relating to suits for infringement of patents where the 
patentee is violating the antitrust laws.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing yotes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 12236) entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, a concurrent resolution and bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of Congress to attend the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of 
American independence by the Lewis and Clark Expedition on 
July 4, 1805, to be held at Great Falls, Mont., July 4, 1930; 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; and 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, member of the Continental Congress, and 
patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendments of the House to bills of the Senate of the following 
titles : 

S. 3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class prepaid at 
least 2 cents but not fully prepaid and to authorize the accept- 
ance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such quan- 
tities as may be prescribed; and 

S. 3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal 
revenues. 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 10341) 
to amend section 541 of the United States Code, being section 
335 of the Criminal Code. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 541 of the United States Code, being 
section 335 of the Criminal Code (March 4, 1909, ch. 321, par. 335; 
35 Stat. 1152) be amended to read as follows: 

“All offenses which may be punished by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year shall be deemed felonies. All other offenses 
shall be deemed misdemeanors : Prorided, That all offenses not involving 
moral turpitude, the penalty for which does not exceed confinement in 
a common jail, without hard labor for a period of six months, or a fine 
of not more than $500, or both, shall be deemed to be petty offenses; 
and all such petty offenses may be prosecuted before the United States 
commissioner, as may now or hereafter be provided by law, upon infor- 
mation or complaint.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 3, on page 1, strike out “541 of the United States Code, being 
section.” 

In line 4, page 1, strike out “(March 4, 1909.” 

In line 5, page 1, strike out the parenthesis after the figures “ 1152" 
and insert “(sec. 541, title 18, U. S. C.).“ 

In line 10, page 1, strike out the words “not involving moral turpi- 
tude.” 

In line 4, on page 2, strike out the words “before the United States 
commissioner, as may now or hereafter be provided by law.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill intended to amend 
section 541 of the United States Code, being section 335 of the 
Criminal Code, The law as it stands to-day is a brief sentence 
which reads as follows: 


All offenses which may be punished by death or imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year shall be deemed felonies. All other offenses 
shall be deemed misdemeanors. 


The amendment to that law by this bill would make it read 
as follows: — 


Provided, That all offenses the penalty for which does not exceed 
confinement in a common jail, without hard labor, for a period of six 
months or a fine of not more than $500, or both, shall be deemed to be 
petty offenses; and all such petty offenses may be prosecuted upon 
information or complaint. 
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The purpose of the bill is to pave the way for what might be 
termed the Stobbs bill, which further defines what constitutes 
petty offenses. 

This amendment, as you will notice, is not an amendment con- 
fined to liquer cases or anything of that kind, but it is an 
amendment to the code drawing the dividing line between felo- 
nies and misdemeanors as to the matter of punishment by a fine 
not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six months. 
That was in order that we might have a class of offenses that 
could be proceeded against by information. It does away with 
the cumbersome machinery of grand-jury interventions and the 
finding of bills. The prosecuting officer may proceed by infor- 
mation before the commissioner, and being a misdemeanor and 
coming within that class, it will facilitate the prosecution and 
disposition of cases, so that it is hoped the present congestion 
will be relieved. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman stated this is to facilitate 
the Stobbs bill; is it not also for the purpose of facilitating the 
trial of cases under the Christopherson bill before a commis- 
sioner; that is, to reduce them to misdemeanors so they can be 
tried before a commission; and if an appeal is taken, then they 
are to be tried by the court. Is not that the purpose of the 
bili? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I think the gentleman is mistaken in his 
conception of the bill. The bill has no reference to trials before 
a commissioner; in fact, the objectionable features that pre- 
vailed in the commissioners’ bill, in my humble judgment, have 
been eliminated ; not altogether, perhaps, but almost entirely so. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that it 
brings many cases within the jurisdiction of the commissioner ; 
in other words, it is a companion bill to the commissioners’ 
bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
the Stobbs bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Would the gentleman’s bill 
ee for trials before commissioners be effective without 
this bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Perfectly. It is an independent measure. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. You would not have the right 
to use an information or complaint without this bill, This bill 
is a companion bill to the commissioners’ bill, whether the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee knows it or not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I am probably ignorant of that fact. 
I do not know that it is a companion bill to the commissioners’ 
bill, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question, which I think deserves consideration. The purpose 
of the bill is to dispense with presentments by grand juries in a 
certain class of cases, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That class of cases is described in 
this way: 

That all offenses, the penalty for which does not exceed confinement in 
a common jail, without hard labor, for a period of six months, or a 
fine or not more than $500, or both, shall be deemed to be petty offenses ; 
and all such petty offenses may be prosecuted upon information or 
complaint. 


But there are such offenses that were crimes at common law 
when the Constitution was adopted and are deemed infamous 
and must be prosecuted by indictment, and the gentleman's 
bill therefore would be covering cases which permissibly may 
be prosecuted upon information, but including cases that are 
compellably prosecuted on indictment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, does the gentleman see any objection 
to that in view of the fact that the distinction that existed at 
common law was wiped out by the law as it now stands on 
the statute books? The line between felony and misdemeanor 
does not depend upon the old rule of penalty, forfeiture, death, 
and so forth; but an arbitrary distinction between felony and 
misdemeanor was made by act of Congress. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I quite understand that, but the 
point I am trying to make is that in this class of cases carved 
out here you include cases of offenses that are infamous and 
must be laid before grand juries. 

Mr. STOBBS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will per- 
mit, the phraseology of this bill is used purposely to exclude, 
or not to include, any case that is infamous. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared that there are three 


No; I would say it is a companion bill to 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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classes of cases that are infamous and as such have the pro- 
tection of Article V of the Amendments to the Constitution; 
first, where there is a sentence of hard labor—this bill there- 
fore uses the expression “without hard labor.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I agree to that. 

Mr. STOBBS. Second, where there is a sentence of over a 
year; and this bill distinctly says “for a period of six months.” 
The third classification is where there is a sentence to a peni- 
tentiary ; and this bill uses the expression “in a common jail.” 

So to make the case an infamous case, where the man would 
be entitled to indictment by a grand jury, you must have one 
uf ene three things, and this bill expressly eliminates all three 
of them. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think my friend overlooks this 
fact: There are some misdemeanors where the punishment may 
not be more than six months in jail or more than $500, and they 
are nevertheless infamous. 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; if they are punishable by hard labor. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. The punishment does not deter- 
mine whether they are infamous or not. You may have an 
infamous offense punishable by a fine simply or by confinement 
in jail for a month. 

Mr. STOBBS. If it is at hard labor. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And without hard labor. You may 
have an offense that is infamous that may be punishable this 
way or that way, and yet if it is infamous it requires an indict- 
ment in order to be prosecuted. 

Mr. STOBBS. I agree with the gentleman; but these three 
things are involved, and if they do not come within that classi- 
fication they are not infamous. 

5 585 GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
e. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania now 
yield me some time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have promised to yield first to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I think my good friend, Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, who brings 
this bill in, has gotten into the right church but he is in the 
wrong pew. He is carrying out a suggestion that has been 
made by the commissioners on law enforcement to us which I 
think is a most admirable one. It seeks to cure—I hate to 
mention it—some of what people think are the defects of that 
blessed Jones law. 

Now what is it? As the colored folks down in my country 
say, “when biled down,” it is a simple bill to define petty 
offenses. What are they? That is the whole gist of this mat- 
ter. What is a “ petty offense”? 

There is not a man in this House that does not know what 
a petty offense is. As American citizens we have all been raised 
very much alike. You remember, as I do, when we were chil- 
dren certain things we could do and certain things we could 
not do; and as to those things that we could not do there were 
certain penalties, and as to certain other things there were 
larger penalties. I remember that one of the rules we had in 
our family was that if you did not get down in time for prayers 
in the morning you could have no butter for breakfast. That 
85 Hs petty offense. We broke the law, but it was petty, it was 
trivial, 

Another one was that if we did not remember the text of 
the preacher on Sunday we could not have any dessert for 
dinner. That was a petty offense. And, by the way, I remem- 
ber so well how my good father invoked that splendid doctrine 
of equity. He did not want to cut us off from having our dessert 
at dinner, and so he said, “I will tell you what I will do—go 
home quick and learn the text before dinner.” The law had 
been broken, but by an application of the equitable doctrine of 
putting the parties back in the position they were before the 
contract was broken we learned the text before dinner, the 
breach was healed, and we were all right at dinner. That was 
a petty offense. 

Now, my brothers, do you not remember—and I see that 
Governor Montracvge knows what I am coming to—if you were 
out after dark at night, or if you told a lie to your father or 
your mother, that was not petty—that brought a switching. A 
petty offense lacks turpitude—there is no immorality in it. 

But how does this bill go in describing petty offenses? It 
says, after describing felonies and misdemeanors—all other 
offenses shall be punished by what? By six months’ confine- 
ment in jail and $500 fine, or both. And that shall be known 
as a petty offense. Is it? Can you make an offense petty by 
ealling it so? That does not make it petty. Ah! And the 
Supreme Court has said just that. 

How often we have been disappointed when a little baby 
comes into the family that we were anxious to name after its 
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mother, but it was a boy. We could not make the baby another 
sex by calling it Sally instead of Johnnie, [Laughter.] 

It is not in the name; that does not make an offense. We 
may stand here and pass these laws and call a thing petty, for 
the Supreme Court has the power and has exercised it by 
saying, “Away with such things.” 

When you put a man in jail that is not petty. The clang of 
the jail door, if it only keeps the man there for a day, is not 

tty. 

Be not deceived, men and brethren, about this matter. I 
believe in the doctrine of fixing what is a petty offense. I 
think it is the right thing, but do not take a big offense and call 
it petty, for the courts will not sustain it. 

How many of you represent farm communities? Ido. Under 
this bill a boy who has been taken up and brought to court on a 
petty offense of selling a drink of whisky, or, I am sorry to say, 
a girl, for carrying a little flask which her mother gives her 
nowadays, could be taken to the jail for six months and fined 
$500. Is that a petty offense? : 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does mamma give her the 
flask, or does she just lend her her own? 

Mr. TUCKER. If her own is in use, she can not lend it, 
and sometimes it is in use. You see what I am driving at. I 
believe in defining petty offenses. Here is a farmer boy who 
is taken up in your country or mine and convicted and sentenced 
to jail for six months. He goes in on the Ist of April and comes 
out on the 1st of October. During that time he is looking 
through the bars of the windows at the fields beyond. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania to give me a little more time. Let me get my boy out 
of jail, anyway. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. TUCKER. Here is a boy who is watching out of the 
window at the fellows who are planting corn and oats, and he 
stays there until October, through seed time and harvest time, 
and when you go down to see your client come out in October, 
you say to him, “John, I am so glad that you are out, but you 
were only in for a petty offense.” Petty, the devil! Why, there 
is no greater offense that you could put on that boy. You have 
taken away from him the power to work for six months, and 
yet expect him to pay the fine, and you could keep him in jail 
for six months more for not paying the fine. I believe in the 
petty offense, and I believe that this bill should be amended to 
strike out the penalty of six months and $500 and make it not 
more than $100. Then you will have a petty offense. There 
would be nothing in the penalty taking away a man’s liberty. 

Justice Brewer, in Schick against United States, said: 

The truth is, the nature of the offense and the amount of punish- 
ment prescribed rather than its place in the statutes determines whether 
it is to be classed among serious or petty offenses, whether among 
crimes or misdemeanors, 


The nature of the crime and the penalty must be correlated. 
Suppose there is an ordinance here in the city of Washington 
providing that if a man crosses the street in the middle of a 
square instead of at the corner he shall be put in jail for six 
months. Would you call that a petty offense? No. Then a 
petty offense within itself must not only be trivial, but the pen- 
alty for it must be. I put it to you as American citizens to say 
whether this bill which puts it in the power of the court to put 
a man or woman in jail for six months for giving a drink to a 
friend or selling a drink or transporting it makes merely a petty 
offense. The court, in the Schick case, takes that view, as 
stated by Justice Harlan and Justice Brewer. 

I now ask the right to offer this amendment, simply chang- 
ing the penalty from six months in jail and $500 fine to not 
more than $100. I want the consent of the chairman to offer 
this amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I said that these bills, H. R. 10341 and H. R. 9937, are com- 
panion bills. I quite agree with the gentleman from Virginia 
in his theory of petty offenses, but that is not the intention of 
this bill. This bill is to raise the limit of petty offenses as high 
as it is possible to do it, so that those cases may be tried by 
the commissioner without a jury. That is the idea. Designate 
a petty offense as one as high as you can, so that when it comes 
to trial the petty offense may be tried by a commissioner. Let 
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me read to you a little of the language of H. R. 10341, now 
before us: 


All other offenses shall be deemed misdemeanors: Provided, That all 
offenses, the penalty for which does not exceed confinement in a com- 
mon jail, without hard labor, for a period of six months, or a fine of 
not more than $500, or both, shall be deemed to be petty offenses; 
and all such petty offenses may be prosecuted upon information or 
complaint. 


Now, let us take the other bill, H. R. 9937, and the first 
words in it are: 


That in prosecutions by complaint or information for petty offenses, 
the accused shall plead to the complaint or information. 


So I say to you that these two bills are companion bills. One 
of them brings a vast number of offenses under that provision so 
that they can be tried by the commissioners. If you are in 
favor of trial by commissioners without a jury, then vote for 
this bill. If you are against trial by commissioners without a 
jury, vote against the bill. They are companion bills. One is 
feeding grist into the machine for the commissioners to grind; 
that is the whole situation. 

One of them provides for this vast number of petty offenses 
and the other provides for trial before the commissioners. I 
sincerely trust that gentlemen here who are opposed to break- 
ing down the very foundation of our Government, namely, trial 
by jury, will vote against this bill, and I hope that they will 
defeat it. If you defeat this bill, the commissioner bill will 
never come up, because there will be no provision for using 
commissioners. 

The bill is against the principles established by our Govern- 
ment and for which the Anglo-Saxon people fought for centuries, 
and it is against the traditions of our country. We should not 
imperil our institutions on account of prohibition. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. In what respect is the case tried 
by a jury in this bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. First the defendant is tried by a commis- 
sioner, and then he is tried by a jury, provided he files appeal. 
The defendant is on bail or in jail until all these cases come up. 
When the man waives a jury trial the court never has a chance 
to see a witness, and the whole thing is in such shape that 
it would take 60 days for a man to find out what he was up 
against. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Maryland. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman 
from Pennsylvania yield to me five minutes? I am a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to direct the attention of 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, the gentleman in charge of this bill and 
the chairman of the committee, to the fact that this bill, as I 
construe it from a hurried examination just made, may preclude 
a grand jury from the privilege and right of returning an 
indictment with regard to these so-called petty offenses. Now, 
I submit to the judgment of gentlemen here that that power 
ought clearly to be preserved to the grand jury. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is a limitation. It says all such 
petty offenses may be prosecuted. Certain people were very 
anxious that the word “shall” should not be inserted in place 
of the word “ may.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to be certain on the point 
raised and therefore I want in the Rxconb what amounts to a 
legislative construction of the bill. That it is the understanding 
of the author of the bill, now in charge of it, and of the gen- 
tlemen of the committee, that this bill as now presented does 
not preclude the grand jury from the privilege and right to 
return indictments in the class of cases and offenses designated 
in this bill as petty. 

Mr, CHRISTOPHERSON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, So that the defendant is at the mercy 
of the district attorney. If the district attorney wants to 
indict him, he can. If he does not want to indict him, he need 


not. 

Mr. MICHENER. Under the legislation proposed here to-day 
the penalty would be no different for the offense committed, 
whether the man was indicted or was prosecuted by infor- 
mation, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuanrp1a] that, so far as I am acquainted 
with jurisdictions, it is usual in almost all jurisdictions for 
such cases to be prosecuted upon complaint and information 
or upon indictment. I do not see why such cases should not be 
so tried in the Federal courts. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question, 
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Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield to me five minutes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I regret I can not. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is going 
to yield. Will not the gentleman from New York withdraw 
his point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, we should not be put in the 
position of begging for time. It is outrageous. The chairman 
of the committee assured us in committee that we would have 
the time necessary to intelligently discuss these bills. Let us 
be fair about it. A Member should not be obliged to go on 
his knees to his chairman for time. That is not fair play. It 
is gag rule in the most vicious form. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER (after counting). Two hundred and thirty 
Members are present—a quorum, The question is on agreeing 
to the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a divi- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 198, noes 40. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia offers a mo- 
tion to recommit. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion made by Mr. Tucker to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with instructions to report the same back forthwith with 
the following amendment: Page 1, line 11, after the word “ exceed,” 
strike out all the words down to and including the words “ six months“ 
in line 1 of page 2, and in line 3 of page 2, after the word “ than,” 
strike out the words “ $500, or both,” and insert in lieu thereof “ $100,” 
so that it will read “ not to exceed a fine of more than $100.” 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] to recommit the bill with 
instructions, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Tucker) there were—ayes 53, noes 180. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LaGvanrpta) there were—ayes 181, noes 48. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr, GRAHAM, a motion to reconsider the yote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


NAVY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH offered for printing the conference report on the 
bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION BILL 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9985) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to amend the national prohi- 
bition act,” approved March 2, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 9985, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of the act entitled “An act 
to amend the national prohibition act, as amended and supplemented,” 
approved March 2, 1929 (U. S. C., Sup. III, title 27, sec. 91), is hereby 
amended by striking out the words: “ Provided, That it is the intent 
ef Congress that the court, in imposing sentence hereunder, should dis- 
criminate between casual or slight violations and habitual sales of 
intoxicating liquor, or attempts to commercialize violations of the 
Jaw,” and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
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“ Provided, That any person who -violates the provisions of the 
national prohibition act, as amended and supplemented, in any of the 
following ways: (1) by a single sale, by a person not engaged in habit- 
ual violation of the law, of liquor as that word is defined by section 1 
of Title II of said act; (2) by unlawful making of small quantities of 
liquor, as that word is defined by said section, where no other person is 
employed; (3) by assisting in unlawfully making or unlawfully trans- 
porting of liquor, as above defined, as a casual employee only; (4) by 
unlawful transporting of small quantities of liquor, as above defined, by 
a person not habitually engaged in transportation of illicit liquors or 
habitually employed by habitual violators of the law, shall for each 
offense be subject to a fine of not te exceed $500 or to be confined in 
jail, without hard labor, not to exceed six months, or both.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the words “that the,“ insert the words “ proviso 
in the.” 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ amended,” strike out the balance of 
line 7 and all of lines 8, 9, and 10; and on page 2, strike out all of 
line 1 and line 2 down to and including the word “ following.” 

In line 2, page 2, insert the words “ to read as follows.” 

On page 2, line 5, at the end of the line, strike out the word “ single.” 

Page 2, line 7, after the word “of,” insert the following words “ not 
more than 1 gallon of.” 

Page 2, line 9, after the word “of,” strike out the words “ small 
quantities of.” 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “section,” insert the following words 
“in an amount not exceeding 1 gallon.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out the words“ small quantities of“ and insert 
“not exceeding 1 gallon of.” : 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ engaged,” strike out “in transporta- 
tion of illicit liquors or habitually employed by habitual violators of the 
law ” and insert the words “ or employed in violation of the law.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have only a word or two to 
say, and I will only take three minutes. 

This bill is part of a series of bills which, taken together, 
make the program that has been put through to answer the 
request of the President of the United States. 

When the Jones law was passed it contained this TEINE 


Provided, That it is the intent of Congress that the court, in imposing 
sentence hereunder, should discriminate between casual or slight viola- 
tions and habitual sales of intoxicating liquor or attempts to com- 
mercialize violations of the law. 


The Stobbs bill is the answer to that expression of the intent 
of Congress in the proviso to the Jones law, and was conceived 
and put in form by the Committee on the Judiciary, after con- 
ference with the Attorney General, with the commission np- 
pointed by the President for law enforcement, and with all the 
information we could gather and after days of consideration 
and discussion in the committee. 

The bill defines “ casual and slight violations” and would en- 
act a penalty that would bring it within the amendment to the 
code which has just been adopted for proceeding against such 
offenders by information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Stobbs bill then in effect amends 
the Jones bill by not leaving the question of casual and slight 
offenses to the court, but by defining those offenses, and it is an 
amendment to the so-called Jones Act, is it not? 

Mr. GRAHAM. As I understand it; yes. We may call it any- 
thing we please, but that is the effect of it. 

42 MOORE of Ohio. It amends the proviso in the Jones 
ct. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It amends something that many of us op- 
posed at the time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I do not answer that question, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I was one of those who voted 
against the Jones Act, and I am wondering how the Anti-Saloon 
League, which strongly supported the Jones Act, feels about this 
wet amendment to the Jones Act? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have not consulted with them, and not 
being a mind reader, I can not answer the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
seventy-two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion to order the previous question, because 
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there are certain members of the committee who desire to make 
addresses. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. STOBES]. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, we are not going to take any 
long time in the discussion of this bill. I simply want to make 
a statement or two by way of clarifying or eliminating some 
misunderstandings that have existed as different Members have 
spoken to me with reference to the bill. 

When the Jones Act was passed, as has already been ex- 
plained, every violation of the national prohibition act under the 
Jones law was made a felony. That always seemed to be un- 
fair dealing with minor violations. 

The illustration is very often used of a man who is simply 
transporting a small quantity of liquor. The illustration was 
used at the time the bill was considered here of a college boy 
going to a football game with a flask of liquor on his hip. He 
ought not to be under the stigma of being a felon. It ought not 
to be possible to sentence that boy for five years in jail or in 
the penitentiary or be fined $10,000. We ought to deal with 
some of these minor violations with minor punishments. So 
that is what this bill seeks to do. It is to create certain minor 
offenses and to provide for minor punishments. It is not a 
question of wet or dry. It is not a question of any prejudice 
one way or the other. 

It is simply a question that instead of leaving it to the dis- 
cretion of the court we are simply, as a matter of legislative 
policy, leaving it to Congress to say what is and what will not 
be a minor violation of law, and we are fixing minor penalties 
for such violations. That is all there is to the bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The Attorney General said this bill would 
weaken the present prohibition law, did he not? 

Mr. STOBBS. I do not know what the Attorney General 
said. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly he did. Of course, he did. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON, I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
consider a man with a quart in each pocket a minor bootlegger? 
He would be a minor bootlegger, would he? 

Mr. STOBBS. Do not ask me to classify those circumstances. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN]. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am a member of the subcommittee which has been considering 
this program for the last three months. I expect to vote for 
this bill. I want to say to the Members of the House that this 
is one of the most important bills you will have to consider this 
afternoon, and yet you are taking less time for the consideration 
of it than you gave to the consideration of the bills you have 
already passed. 

This is an important bill. This bill amends the Jones law 
and creates petty offenses in so far as it applies to the trans- 
portation of liquor, the sale of liquor, and the manufacture of 
liquor. It fixes the dividing line at 1 gallon. Anybody who 
sells, transports, or manufactures 1 gallon of liquor or less, 
as the word “ liquor” is defined by the national prohibition act, 
is taken to be a petty offender, but if he transports, sells, or 
manufactures more than a gallon it is a felony, requiring an 
indictment by a grand jury. Under the Jones law every man 
who transports liquor, who sells liquor, or who manufactures 
liquor in any amount must be indicted by a Federal grand jury. 
This bill will take away these petty offenses, so that they may 
be heard before a United States commissioner, or the district 
attorney may proceed on information without submitting the 
case to a grand jury. 

But here is what I want to call to the attention of the House: 
When you are talking about the manufacture of liquor you are 
talking about the manufacture of three different things. You 
are talking about the manufacture of whisky; you are talking 
about the making of home-brewed beer; and you are talking 
about the making of wine. Now, this bill will have no practical 
effect in so far as manufacture is concerned if it is not amended 
in one or two particulars. 

Did any Member of this House who ever had any experience 
in the practice of law ever prosecute or ever defend or ever 
hear of any man who would go to the trouble to make 1 gallon 
of home-brewed beer? Such a thing does not exist. You know 
and I know and eyerybody knows who has ever prosecuted any 
liquor cases, that no man makes less than 4 or 5 gallons of 
home-brewed beer, and if there is any petty offense under the 
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national prohibition act it is the making of home-brewed beer. 
Anyone making home-brew usually buys a quart of malt and 
that quart of malt makes between 4 and 5 gallons of home- 
brew. No man is going to take a week’s time in making 1 
gallon or 4 quart bottles of home-brew. You create no petty 
offense by making the limit 1 gallon for the manufacture of 
home-brew. Home-brewed beer is not made that way. You 
can apply the same thing to the making of wine. How many 
people have you known who will go to the trouble of making 
a gallon of wine? Wine for home consumption is usually made 
in 5 gallon quantities. Here is the fallacy of it. Under this 
bill, if passed the way it is, a man can set up a still and make 
a gallon of.liquor and he will come within the definition of a 
petty offense, but the man who makes more than a gallon of 
home-brew under this bill must be indicted for a felony. That 
is the distinction and that is the difference. 

Now, when you come to the sale of intoxicating liquor, that 
is a different matter, because it is commercializing an unlawful 
business. The sale of a gallon of whisky involves from $20 to 
$50. I doubt whether the dividing line should be a gallon in 
case of sale; it might be better to limit it to 1 quart. In other 
words, the sale of a small quantity might be held to be a petty 
offense, But it is very questionable whether the sale of a gallon 
of whisky should be made a petty offense. 

This bill should be carefully considered. I will vote for it 
because it will relieve congestion in the Federal courts. It will 
permit the district attorney to proceed on information in cer- 
tain cases instead of by indictment. However, the practical 
effect wili be there will be no prosecutions as petty offenses for 
the manufacture of wine and for the manufacture of home- 
brewed beer. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman would put hard liquor at 1 
gallon and home brew at 5 gallons or 10 gallons? 

Mr. BACHMANN. No; I would not place the limit higher 
than 5 gallons for the manufacture of home-brewed beer and 
wine. The manufacture of whisky is a different matter. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, the gentleman would just 
increase the amount of home brew to 5 gallons? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is all. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this time 
to publicly and officially request the chairman of the committee, 
who controls the time and the absolute legislative destiny of this 
bill, to yield to the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACH- 
MANN] to offer his amendment. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, this is a reasonable request. It is 
hard for a Member of the House and a member of the commit- 
tee to be placed in the humiliating position of begging a chair- 
man for an opportunity to offer an amendment so that the mem- 
bership of the House may have an opportunity to pass upon it. 

The gentleman from West Virginia has the amendment ready. 
He has explained the purpose of the amendment. It is simply 
to provide that the making of 5 gallons or less of home-brew 
may be classed as a petty offense. 

Xow, gentlemen, this does not say that the making of 5 gallons 
of home-brew is lawful. It does not permit the making of 5 gal- 
lons of wine. It simply says that if any person makes 5 gallons 
of wine or 5 gallons of home-brew, he can not be sentenced to 
more than six months and $500 fine and not be liable to a sen- 
tence of five years in jail and a fine of $10,000 under the Jones 
Act. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. In other words, this amend- 
ment takes the mileage basis instead of the gallon basis. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It takes the gallon basis. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. But the amendment would 
take the mileage basis. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As the gentleman from West Virginia 
pointed out, one may still a gallon of hard liquor and be classed 
as a petty offender, but if he makes 2 gallons of home-brew you 
come in under the Jones Act and are indicted for a felony. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, all I ask is the American privilege of 
putting this amendment before the representatives of the Ameri- 
can people and giving them an opportunity to pass on it. 

I ask the chairman to permit the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia to offer the amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is the gentleman through with his pleading? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Very well. Then my answer is that this 
matter was fully and thoroughly considered in the committee 
and a motion in this direction was yoted down, and as chairman 
I do not feel I have the right or privilege, in the name of the 
great American freedom for which the gentleman pleads, to let 
the gentleman offer the amendment in my time. [Applause.] 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. This is not parliamentary procedure. 
This is worse than the Spanish Inquisition. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Moore] five minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, I have asked for these 
few minutes to attempt to clear up some misunderstandings 
about this bill. Some one has said that the Attorney General 
opposes this bill. If you will turn to page 2 of the report on 
the bill H. R. 10341 you will see a copy of a letter from the 
Attorney General in which he approves this bill, as amended, 
along with some other bills. It is also approved, as amended, 
by the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforce- 
ment. 2 

Something has been said with respect to the Jones law. I do 
not think the Judiciary Committee would have reported this bill 
with these specifications as to quantities of liquor in it, and I do 
not think it would have received support except as a part of the 
program containing a series of bills recommended by the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, the 
Attorney General, and the President. 

There is difference of opinion on some provisions of this bill 
I am frank to say I am one of those who would prefer certain 
other quantities of liquor specified in the bill rather than the 
ones that are in the bill, but this is recommended in order that 
the quantity may be specific. This bill is a part of the scheme 
to relieve congestion in the courts and to provide a definition of 
petty offenses. 

This bill does not amend the substantive part of the Jones 
law, but amends only the proviso therein. The bill that is to 
be considered next, and one that should be passed if this bill 
is adopted, is the bill giving commissioners jurisdiction in a 
specified and limited way in petty offenses as defined in the bill 
we passed within the last few minutes. 

I think personally I would not vote to amend the Jones law 
at this time if I did not believe the commissioner plan would 
also be adopted, because the Attorney General’s office tells us 
that the Jones law has worked well. These things that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Srosss] predicted would 
happen under the Jones law in the general working of the law 
have never taken place. Enforcement officials tell us the Jones 
law has been a great help in the enforcement of prohibition. 

We believe this series of bills recommended and approved by 
the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
favorably recommended by the Attorney General, the enactment 
of which has been twice urged by the President, will, when 
enacted into law, aid in relieving congestion in our courts and 
in a proper enforcement of our laws. The President and At- 
torney General are honestly and earnestly trying to enforce our 
laws, and the Congress should assist in every proper and help- 
ful way. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GREEN. I want to know by what rule of the House the 
chairman does not permit the offering of an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the Dill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BACHMANN moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment: 

Page 2, line 10, after the semicolon, insert “ Provided, That in the 
unlawful making of wine and home-brew beer the amount shall not 
exceed 5 gallons.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I moye the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were 67 ayes and 195 noes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands the 
yeas and nays. All those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
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nays will rise. [After counting.] Twenty-nine Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number, and the yeas and nays are 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GraHam, a motion to reconsider the vote 
was laid on the table. 

AMENDING THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9937 
on the Union Calendar, a bill to provide for summary prosecu- 
tion of slight or casual violations of the national prohibition act. 

I move that the House resolve itself into Committee af the 
Whole Honse on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 9937, and pending that I would like to see if we 
can not agree upon time for debate. 

on MONTAGUE. What time would the gentleman recom- 
mend? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would say one hour on a side. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is it not true that where a bill is on the 
Union Calendar after the committee has called it up and the 
House resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, then the proponent of the bill is recog- 
nized for one hour, and any Member opposed to the bill is 
recognized for one hour? 

The SPEAKER. That is true of Calendar Wednesday, but 
not on any other day, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, we are operating under all the dis- 
advantages of Calendar Wednesday with none of the advan- 
tages? 5 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be fixed at one hour on a side, one 
hour to be controlled by myself and the other hour by some one 
on the other side. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I should like to have control 
of the time on this side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be better to 
designate one particular gentleman to have control of the time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have had requests for more 
time than an hour. I should like not less than an hour and a 
half. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I agree to an hour and a half 
on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that general debate be limited to three 
hours, one hour and a half to be controlled by himself and one 
hour and a half to be controlled by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Montasvur]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object, and before I withdraw my objection I would 
like to be informed whether the chairman of the committee is 
going to yield an hour and a half to Members of the House who 
want to debate the bill, or is going to refuse to use all of his 
time and then close debate and use the gag-rule tactics on this 
bill as he has on other bills considered to-day? 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
ought to indulge in that language and apply it to me or to 
suggest that I haye been using the gag rule in the conduct of 
matters this afternoon. It is not true, and the gentleman ought 
not to assert it. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Members of the gentleman’s 
own committee which reported the bills expressed a desire to 
use some time that the gentleman had at his disposal for debate, 
and he did not yield to them. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was while the whole House was cry- 
ing “ Vote! Vote!” 

Aba MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the House should resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of this bill and then adjourn, would 
the bill come up as unfinished business to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The resolution ap- 
plies only to to-day. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the Honse resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 9937. 
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The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House again divided. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, before the Chair announces the 
vote will he yield to me to submit a request for unanimous 
consent? I ask unanimous consent that this bill be in order on 
Thursday next. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman reserve the objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a part of the program that we propose 
to give to the House so that it may express its opinion on these 
matters. If it is necessary, we will have to bring in another 
rule to make it in order on Thursday. As a matter of fact, we 
are willing to give reasonable time to debate the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that this be in order on Thursday, and if 
that request is granted it will not be necessary then to stay 
any longer to-night. If we are compelled to bring in a rule, we 
will fix the time for debate. 

Mr. TILSON. Would the gentleman frame his request so 
that the rule adopted to-day may continue on Thursday next? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that rüle is unsatisfactory. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the gentleman 
embody in his request a provision that there shall be a certain 
amount of time in general debate. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request and make 
the time for general debate three hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania and one-half by the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York now modi- 
fies his request and asks unanimous consent that the bill under 
consideration be in order on Thursday next, general debate to 
continue for three hours, one-half to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania and the other half by the gentleman 
from Virginia. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
It will be impossible for me to be here on Thursday. 

Mr. SNELL, That seems to be the only day vacant. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, I was given assurance that there would be 
no business by this committee on Thursday and that assurance 
was given to me by some of the prominent leaders of the House. 
I do not think I ought to be embarrassed now. 

Mr. SNELL. We will have to finish it up to-night if we can 
not get unanimous consent. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Why can we not shift Calendar Wednes- 
day business from to-morrow until Thursday? 

Mr. SNELL. I ask unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday may be in order on Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order on Calendar Wednesday 
may be in order on Thursday. 

Mr. GOLDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDER. Reserving the right to object, what is the 
program as to the rest of the judiciary bills? 

Mr. SNELL. If we get through in time on Thursday we will 
continue with the judges’ bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary may have to-morrow under the rule, 
the same as to-day, with the understanding that the bill H. R. 
9937 will be considered the unfinished business, / 

The SPEAKER, That is understood. That is the bill now 
under consideration. And that the general debate shall be for 
three hours, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GkAHAM] and the other half to be controlled 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monragure]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SABATH. If this unanimous consent is granted and the 
bill taken up to-morrow, will we have opportunity to offer 
amendments? 

Mr. SNELL. I understand you will have that opportunity. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object, because the 
request has been submitted by the assistant floor leader from 
New York [Mr. SNELL] and not by a Member of the House who 
has shut off debate on the bills we haye considered to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the proceedings had in 
respect to the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Grauam] to go into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union will be vacated, 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next bills on the Private Calendar unobjected to 
shall be in order, beginning where the last call left off. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks con- 
sent that on Friday bills on the Private Calendar unobjected 
to shall be in order, beginning where the last call left off. 

Mr. TILSON. And be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. And shall be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
notice that day by day bills are added to the Private Calendar 
and the question arises: Shall the bills on the Private Calendar, 
objected to through inadvertence or misunderstanding, retain 
their place at the foot of the Private Calender as of the day 
when objection was made or shall they be deferred until all 
these new bills are considered? I do not think that it would be 
just to consider the new bills before those I refer to. 

Mr. TILSON. As to any bills reported on the Priyate Cal- 
endar after the ist of June I shall not feel obligated to ask 
consideration, but as to those placed on the calendar before 
the Ist of June I shall make every reasonable effort to give 
them a chance. 

Mr. GARNER. Would you consider all those bills ahead of 
the others? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, after we have finished the 
Private Calendar we shall have an opportunity to consider 
which of them shall be unobjected to? 

Mr. TILSON. I propose to give all bills now on this calendar 
an opportunity to be called up, if possible. 

Mr. GARNER. If conditions are favorable, will you take 
Saturday for the consideration of the Consent Calendar, be- 
ginning with the star? 

Mr. TILSON. I have in mind to ask that next Monday be 
a special day for calling the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask if it will be in order for a Member who has a bill 
on the calendar before the star to ask unanimous consent to con- 
sider that bill on Friday? I shall not object, but I do not want 
to leave the unanimous-consent request go without condition, un- 
less it includes the agreement that no Member shall be allowed 
to call up a bill on the Private Calendar before the star. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is one day when a Member can exer- 
cise his privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting a communication from the 
chairman of the legislative committee of the United Spanish 
War Veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following communica- 
tion from the chairman of the legislative committee of the United 
Spanish War Veterans: 

SPANISH WAR PENSION BILL VETO 


The President has returned the Spanish War pension bill, S. 476, 
without his approval. The terms of this bill were previously incor- 
porated in a bill prepared by the Pensions Committee of the House and 
there introduced as a substitute for the House bill 2562, which was the 
original Spanish War bill. The substitute bill became House bill 10466 
and its provisions were in turn substituted for and became the provi- 
sions of S. 476 and as such passed the House, The Senate there- 
after concurred. The benefits which this bill confer are about one- 
fourth of those carried by the original bill sponsored by the United 
Spanish War Veterans, The terms of this substitute measure were 
not satisfactory, but it was aceepted because of the statement that a 
bill with more favorable terms would not pass and receive approval and 
upon the further assurance that such bill would receive not only legis- 
lative but Executive sanction. The merits of the measure are best 
evidenced by the fact that after careful consideration it unanimously 
passed the House and Senate, not one negative vote being registered 
against it. It is now disapproved and rejected by the President, the 
veto being based upon three grounds. 

The first reason assigned for disapproval is based upon the fact that 
it does not specifically exclude disability resulting from so-called 
“vicious habits.” There is nothing new in this legislation. Pension 


bills enacted during both the Wilson and Coolidge administrations in 
behalf of Civil War veterans omitted entirely any reference to “ vicious 
habits ” just as does the bill now under consideration. The Bureau of 
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Pensions estimates the number of pensioners who would be added to 
the rolls by reason of the omission of the exception referred to would 
be less than 500. 

The second objection stated by thé President is that the bill lowers 
the minimum service period from 90 to 70 days, and this fact is re- 
ferred to as a new and unprecedented policy. This statement is in- 
accurate. Bills granting service pension to the veterans of the War of 
1812 and Mexican War required only 60 days’ service; Indian wars 
only 30 days’ service. We direct attention to the fact that this pro- 
vision was placed in the substitute measure prepared by the House Pen- 
sions Committee. Many who served in the Spanish-American War for 
a period less than 90 days are now receiving pensions through special 
bills. The very evident and commendable purpose of the House Pen- 
sions Committee was to avoid discrimination by extending the benefits 
of this legislation to all those who had served less than 90 days, but at 
about half the rate which has heretofore been awarded those with 90 
days or more of service. It is impossible to state with any assurance 
of accuracy the number who will receive this small pension under the 
terms of the bill. 

The third reason assigned for the veto is based upon the demand 
that there shall now be a requirement of proof of poverty, if not of 
pauperism, before a veteran of the Spanish-American War may receive 
a pension. That would itself be a new basis for veterans’ pensions. 
Never has any legislation in behalf of veterans contained any such 
requirement. Some years ago such a provision was inserted in legisla- 
tion for Civil War and Spanish War widows, but after a short time, 
because of the difficulty and expense of administration, that clause was 
entirely eliminated. The question of a requirement of proof of abso- 
lute need“ was raised at the hearing before the House Pensions Com- 
mittee. The late Colonel Church, Commissioner of Pensions, partici- 
pated in that hearing and very emphatically stated to the committee 
that the administration of any such provision would be practically im- 
possible. It is now declared that at least so far as Spanish War vet- 
erans are concerned it is essential that proof be presented that he is 
not only a patriot, but also a pauper before his application for pension 
will be received and considered. The proposed pauper clause could not 
in justice and fairness be applied merely to Spanish War veterans. If 
it is to be applied at all it will, of course, be applied to all veterans, 
and if that new and unprecedented policy is to be adopted it means that 
hereafter there is to be no compensation to any soldier for physical dis- 
ubilities unless and until he proves to the satisfaction of the Pension 
Bureau that he qualifies as a pauper. 

There is no foundation in fact for the statement that this bill estab- 
lishes a new basis for pensions, The terms of the bill are simple, plain, 
and easily understood. It grants an increase of $5 per month to the 
veteran who is one-half disabled; an increase of $10 per month to the 
veteran who is three-fourths disabled, and an increase of $10 per 
month to the veteran who is totully disabled. 

Those who served 70 days and less than 90 days are, under its terms, 
entitled to from $12 to $30 per month proportionate to the degree of 
disability. 

Let no one be deceived by the statement carried in the newspapers that 
a new bill is to be prepared and introduced that will meet the approval 
of the President. The veto message definitely and imperatively demands 
that any such bill must contain a pauper clause. Spanish War veterans 
resent any suggestion that their patriotic services be besmirched by any 
requirement of proof of pauperism. 

We respectfully but earnestly request all friends of Spanish War 
veterans to aid in passing S. 476 over the President's veto. 

Respectfully yours, 
EDWARD 8. MATTHIAS, 


Chairman National Legislative Committee, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON THE COPYRIGHT BILL 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague [Mr. Smovich] may be allowed until Wednesday 
of next week in which to file minority views on the bill H. R. 
12549, the so-called copyright bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am informed that there is some 
misunderstanding concerning the Private Calendar, whether 
consent was given for its consideration on next Friday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put that question. 

Mr. TILSON. Was there objection? 

The SPEAKER. There was no objection. The Chair said he 
did not hear any. 


HEROIC RICHARD KIRKLAND 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp concerning the heroic 
act of Pyt. Richard Kirkland at the Battle of Fredericksburg, 
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on December 13, 1862, including a brief report taken from the 
Library of Southern Literature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, May 30, 1930, I 
had the honor of speaking on the Memorial Day occasion at 
Fredericksburg, Va., in the historic national cemetery, on the 
widely known Maryes Heights. 

There I learned that an effort is being made by the Bowen- 
Franklin-Knox Post, No. 55, of the American Legion, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., to raise a fund of $25,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion, to erect a suitable monument to perpetuate the memory of 
Richard Kirkland for his heroic deed on December 13, 1862, 
during the battle of Fredericksburg. I am especially interested 
in this fact because Richard Kirkland was a South Carolinian 
in Kershaw’s brigade, and the memory of that noble and sub- 
limely humane deed is precious to all South Carolinians that 
love and cherish the highest quality of martial virtue. 

The whole world knows of the terrible slaughter executed 
by Confederate rifles from behind the stone wall and located at 
the foot of Maryes Heights. More than 8,000 of Union troops 
charging across an open field and seeking to dislodge the Con- 
federate line were killed and wounded during the seven brave 
charges made across the open spaces. The dead and wounded 
were strewn thick upon the land, and late in the day young 
Dick Kirkland, a mere lad in his early teens, heard some of the 
wounded enemy moaning and begging for water. From many 
directions in that field of death and blood there arose cries for 
“Water, water; for God's sake, water!“ The heart of this 
noble youth was so moved by these piteous appeals that he 
applied to General Kershaw to be permitted to carry water into 
the field where bullets were fiying thick and fast from every 
direction. Permission was finally granted to execute this seem- 
ingly foolhardy mission. The young southerner bounded over 
the stone wall with six canteens of water, and reached the near- 
est sufferer unharmed. He knelt beside the wounded man, 
then known by the world as an “enemy,” and tenderly raised 
his drooping head and placed the canteen of fresh water to the 
feverish lips of the suffering soldier. Then from one to another 
of those suffering and crying for water he went until the sup- 
ply was gone. Then he returned for another supply of water, 
and for an hour and a half did this nobie young man rush back 
and forth with his canteens full of water to minister to the 
cries of humanity, Thus above war's hideous roar, above the 
passions of sections and parties, did the appeal for merey and 
relief prevail in the heart of a brave soldier and a true man. 
Young Kirkland was soon promoted to be a lieutenant, and at 
the Battle of Chickamauga he poured out his own lifeblood as 
further evidence of his devotion to duty. 

It is a truly noble conception of these former soldiers of the 
World War to perpetuate the gallant and courageous deed of 
your Kirkland of the War between the States. To preserve the 
memory of such a deed, to record that deed by impressive art 
in bronze or marble, to invite the attention of the present and 
succeeding generations to ponder how the world’s gratitude and 
admiration rewards such heroic deeds, is worth while and is a 
milestone to mark the upward progress of mankind. If the 
common kinship of men can assert itself under such conditions 
of battle and override passion and prejudice and hatred and 
receive the commendation and admiration of the fighting forces 
on both sides and receive the enduring approval of men there- 
after, there is hope that in the future the cries of humanity may 
be heard by anticipation, heard not by the material ear but by 
the intellectual ear, by the forecasting of the inevitable conse- 
quences of war, and that having heard these cries, men may 
pause long and ponder well their differences and grievances 
before they plunge nations into strife, Because when nations 
go to war, the cries from the wounded upon the field of carnage 
are but an infinitesimally small fraction of the sorrowful cries 
that go up from the eivilian populations back of the fighting 
forces. If men would think of the hearts made desolate, of the 
hopes blighted, of the poverty and suffering, of the loneliness 
of little children longing for the coming of an unreturning 
father, if they could but realize the sore burdens that must be 
borne by the taxpayers scores of years to come, then surely no 
hasty word would be spoken, no ill-considered diplomatic note 
sent, no ambition and pride would rule, whereby the Nation 
might be plunged ihto war. 

With the permission of the House, I am appending a poem by 
Walter A. Clark, entitled “The Angel of Maryes Heights,” 
narrating the heroism of Richard Kirkland. 

THE ANGEL OF Maryrs HEIGHTS 
By Walter A. Clark 

(In this poem the author narrates an act of heroism performed by 

Richard Kirkland, of Kershaw’s brigade, at Fredericksburg, Va., Decem- 
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ber 13, 1862. Mr. Clark was born at Brothersville (now Hephzibah), 
Ga., in 1842, and is the author, among other publications, of Lost 
Arcadia, or the Story of Old Time Brothersville. He was a Confederate 
soldier and belonged to the famous Ogelthrope infantry.) 


A sunken road and a wall of stone 

And Cobb's grim line of gray 

Lay still at the base of Maryes Hill 

On the morn of a winter's day. 

And crowning the frowning crest above 
Sleep Alexandria's guns, 

While gleaming fair in the sunlit air 

The Rappahannock runs. 

On the plain below, the blue lines glow, 
And the bugle rings out clear, 

As with bated breath they march to death 
And a soldier's honored bier. 

For the slumbering guns awake to life 
And the screaming shell and ball 

From the front and flanks crashed through the ranks 
And leave them where they fall. 


And the gray stone wall is ringed with fire 
And the pitiless leaden hail 

Drives back the foe to the plains below, 
Shattered and crippled and frail. 


Again and again a new line forms 

And the gallant charge is made, 

And again and again they fall like grain 
In the sweep of the reaper's blade. 


And then from out of the battle smoke, 
There falls on the lead swept air, 

From the whitening lips that are ready to die 
For piteous moan and the plaintive cry 

For Water“ everywhere. 


And into the presence of Kershaw brave, 
There comes a fair-faced lad, 

With quivering lips, as his cap he tips, 

“T can’t stand this,” he said. 

“Stand what?” the general sternly said, 
As he looked on the field of slaughter ; 
“To see those poor chaps dying out there, 
With no one to help them, no one to care, 
And crying for ‘Water! Water!’ 

“Tf you'll let me go, I'll give them some.” 
“Why, boy, you're simply mad; 

They'll kill you as soon as you scale the wall 
In this terrible storm of shell and ball,” 
The general kindly said. 

“Please let me go,” the lad replied, 
“May the Lord protect you, then.” 

And over the wall in the hissing air, 

He carried comfort to grim despair, 

And balm to the stricken men. 

And as he straightened the mangled limbs 
On their earthen bed of pain, 

The whitening lips all eagerly quaffed 
From the canteen’s mouth the cooling draught 
And blessed him again and again. 

Like Daniel of old in the lion's den, 

He walked through the murderous air, 
With never a breath of the leaden storm 
To touch or to tear his grey-clad form, 
For the hand of God was there. 

And I am sure in the Book of Gold, 

Where the blessed Angel writes, 

The names that are blest of God and men, 
He wrote that day his shining pen, 

Then smiled and loyingly wrote again, 
“The Angel of Maryes Heights.” 

(NoTrE, —Above poem taken from “ Library of Southern Literature,” 
Vol, XIV.) ` 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have five legislative days within which to extend their 
remarks on the bill, S. 2370. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Leop] asks unanimous consent that all Members have five legis- 
lative days within which to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill, S. 2370. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Broom, for to-day, on account of illness in his family. 
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FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the farm bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, agriculture has been so de- 
pressed during the past eight years and is now in such very 
great need of assistance that there is no bill promising the 
slightest relief that would not command my support. I want to 
be of constructive assistance. Whatever suggestions I have to 
make with reference to the merits or demerits of this measure 
will not be made in a partisan sense. I do not care who gets 
the credit if I can be of real service to the farmers of the coun- 
try, who are on the verge of bankruptcy. It is with this spirit 


that I approach the consideration of this measure and an 


analysis of the pending bill. 

Much has been said in the debate and in the press about the 
“mandate of the people” during the 1928 election. Everyone, 
of course, knows that the religious question, prohibition, and 
immigration were the controlling issues and that the farm ques- 
tian was entirely lost sight of. If anyone seriously disputes 
this let me point to the rifts in the solid South. Would anyone 
have the temerity to assert that the farm question had any con- 
trolling influence in any one of them? Why not be honest and 
frank about it? Everyone knows that there was no mandate 
from the people upon this question. The crying need for agricul- 
tural legislation has existed for eight years. 

Let us see what the bill seeks to accomplish. 

The policy of Congress is declared in section 1 to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate 
and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will 
be placed on a basis of economic equality with other industries, 
and to that end to protect, control, and stabilize the marketing 
of agricultural products, both in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, to minimize speculation, to prevent inefficient and waste- 
ful methods of distribution, and limit undue and excessive price 
fiuctuations through encouraging the organization of producers 
into cooperative associations and the financing of farm market- 
ing systems through cooperative associations and other agencies. 

The remaining 10 sections attempt to outline how this is to 
be accomplished. ~ 

BOARD OF SIX MEMBERS TO ADMINISTER ACT (SEC. 2) 

Section 2 creates a board of six members, to be nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate, of which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is to be ex officio a member. All of the 
members of this board, except the chairman, are appointed for 
a definite length of time, with a salary of $12,000 per annum. 
The chairman is to serve at the pleasure of the President and is 
to receive such compensation as shall be fixed by the President. 

Both the term of office and salary of the chairman should be 
fixed by legislation. Obviously the purpose of the indefinite 
term is to intimidate the chairman and make him less inde- 
pendent and more subservient. The constant threat of removal 
is hanging over him. The principal office of the board is to be 
located in the Department of Agriculture. This subordinates 
it into a bureau. I would prefer to add prestige and dignity 
to this board by not making it a bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture. The board needs to cooperate actively with the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of State as well 
as with the Department of Agriculture. 

The board is to have an official seal, make annual reports to 
Congress, including recommendations for legislation, and promul- 
gate rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions 
of the act, appoint and fix the salary of a secretary and of 
experts, and all other clerical assistance is to be subject to the 
provisions of the civil service law. 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS MAY ESTABLISH ADVISORY COMMODITY COM- 
MITTEES OF SEVEN MEMBERS 


Section 8 authorizes the board to designate an agricultural 
commodity or two or more related agricultural commodities 
which may be jointly treated under the provisions of the act, 
and (2) invites cooperative associations to establish an advisory 
commodity committee for each commodity consisting of seven 
members, who shall serve without pay, except that each shall 
receive a per diem compensation of $20 while in attendance upon 
committee meetings authorized by the board and for such other 
time devoted to other business of the committee. 


BOARD TO PROMOTE EDUCATION, ENCOURAGE ORGANIZATION, AND COLLECT 
AND DISSEMINATE INFORMATION 


Subdivisions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of section 4 authorize the board 
to promote education in the principles and practices of coopera- 
tive marketing of agricultural commodities; to encourage the 
organization, improvement in methods, and development of 
cooperative associations; to keep advised and make reports as 
to prices at home and abroad; to investigate conditions of 
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overproduction of agricultural commodities and advise as to 
the prevention of such overproduction; and make investigations 
and reports upon land utilized for agricultural purposes, the 
advisability of the reduction of acreage, the economic need for 
reclamation and irrigation projects, methods of expanding mar- 
kets at home and abroad, and methods of developing by-products 
of and new uses of agricultural commodities, and transportation 
conditions and their effect upon the marketing of agricultural 
commodities, 
REVOLVING FUND OF $500,000,000 AUTHORIZED 
Section 5 authorizes the appropriation of $500,000,000, which 
amount shall constitute a revolving fund to be administered by 
the board, and the board is authorized to make loans and 
advances from this revolving fund as provided in the act upon 
interest rates that are to be fixed by the board. The appropria- 


tion should not only be authorized but made in this bill. This. 


can be done by striking out the three words “authorized to be” 
in section 5. 

The maximum rate of interest which may be fixed by the 
board should be provided for in this law, so that the rate may 
not arbitrarily be raised by the board as rediscount rates are 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

LOANS AUTHORIZED TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES 

Subdivision (b) of section 5 provides that, upon the applica- 
tion of any cooperative association, the board is authorized to 
make loans from the revolving fund to assist, first, in “the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof.” 

I think it would be better if this provision were more defi- 
nitely defined so that the cooperative associations would know 
through this legislation how the board would expect coopera- 
tive associations to use this money. 

Second. The board may loan to cooperative associations for 
the construction or acquisition or lease of storage or other 
marketing facilities. 

Third. The formation of clearing-house associations. 

Fourth. For extending the membership of cooperative asso- 
ciations by educating the producers to the advantages of coop- 
erative marketing. 

No loan to acquire marketing facilities, however, is to be 
made in an amount in excess of 80 per cent of the value of the 
facilities to be constructed or purchased, and the loans are to 
be repaid upon an amortization plan over a period not in 
excess of 20 years and are to be upon such security as the 
board deems necessary. 

Subdivision (c) of section 5 authorizes the board to assist 
in forming clearing-house associations to effect the economic 
distribution of agricultural commodities and to minimize waste 
and loss. Members of the clearing-house association are to be 
either cooperative associations or independent dealers or dis- 
tributors and processors of the commodities recommended by 
the committee of producers and approved by the board. It is 
understood that this provision is largely in the interest of 
perishable commodities. 

Subdivision (d) authorizes the board, upon application of 
cooperative associations and of the advisory commodity com- 
mittee for the commodity, to make advances from the revolving 
fund for the insurance of the cooperative associations against 
loss through price decline in the agricultural commodity han- 
dled by the associations and produced by the members thereof. 
Such agreements provide for premiums to be repaid from the 
proceeds of insurance premiums. 

Subdivision (e) is a caution, if I should not use the stronger 
term of “warning,” to the board not to make an agreement 
which is likely to increase substantially the production of any 
agricultural commodity of which there is commonly produced a 
surplus in excess of the annual domestic requirements. 

Each year there is produced a surplus in excess of the annual 
domestic requirements of cotton, wheat, and corn, and if, 
through better marketing facilities, the price of either is ad- 
yanced, it would necessarily follow that it would induce an 
increased production. This provision may be the subject of 
abuse by the board and should be eliminated. 

Unfortunately the insurance provision is not entirely clear, 
From a careful reading subdivision (d) of section 5 only au- 
thorizes agreements for the insurance of cooperatives against 
loss in the decline of products purchased from producers who 
are members of cooperative associations and not from non- 
members. 

Neither is it clear whether subdivision (b) of section 5 
authorizes loans to be made to cooperative associations for the 
merchandising of agricultural commodities not produced by 
members of cooperative associations. However, members of the 
committee who have spoken on the bill state that it is the in- 
tention to confine the activities of cooperative associations to 
the commodities produced by their own members. 
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In my judgment there is need for clarification of the provi- 
sions of section 5 of the bill which, after making provision for 
the revolving fund of $500,000,000, provides for loans to co- 
operative associations, and paragraph (1) of subdivision (b) of 
section 5 authorizes loans to be made from the revolving fund 
to assist in “the effective merchandising of agricultural com- 
modities and food products thereof.“ 

I do not find any other provision in section 5 authorizing co- 
operatives to advance part of the purchase price while the 
association is withholding for orderly marketing the commodity 
of any of its members, unless this provision would authorize it. 
It should not be in doubt. It should be made clear and specific 
and unless a cooperative association has sufficient funds to make 
advances to its members during the period the commodity is 
withheld from the market, the financially depressed farmers will 
not be able to become members of cooperative associations and 
to take advantage of the assistance which the association offers. 

In my State of Oklahoma out of 197,000 farmers, 115,000 are 
tenant farmers. Practically all of the owners of the farms, as 
well as the tenant farmers, are in need of financial assistance 
during the year. Some are able to secure loans from banks. 
Others are extended credit by merchants, but both banks and 
merchants, of course, demand payment when the crops are har- 
vested and marketed. If cooperatives were authorized to be 
advanced a sufficient amount of money out of which they could 
make advances to their members it would enable them to retain 
and perhaps increase their membership and in that way be of 
practical benefit to them. Members of the committee, in the 
discussion of this bill, assure us that this provision will permit 
such advances. This is too important to leave to the construc- 
tion of the board, and authority to make such advances should 
be in clear and specific language. Many farmers then would 
be encouraged to join cooperatives who otherwise may not be 
able to do so because of financial reasons. 

I think the insurance feature is valuable to cooperative associ- 
ations. It should be extended to stabilization corporations, and 
I see no reason why this could not be done with safety. 

My difficulty with section 5, which deals with cooperative 
associations and loans made to them from the revolving fund, 
is: What financial advantage is to be gained from a producer 
joining a cooperative association? Members of the committee 
advise that less than 6 per cent of cotton producers belong to 
cooperative associations and that the average per cent of all 
producers belonging to all cooperatives is roughly about 20 per 
cent, 

The association incurs certain financial risks for repayment of 
the loans made to it by the Government (1) for merchandising 
its agricultural commodities, (2) for securing by purchase or 
lease of marketing facilities, (3) for expense in the formation of 
clearing-house associations, (4) for extending its membership, 
(5) for expenses of management, and (6) for insurance pre- 
miums. 

The ready answer and the hope and expectation is that it will 
enable him to secure more for his commodity. Let us examine 
this more carefully. 

You can not raise the price of the agricultural commodity 
owned by the member without at the same time raising the 
price of the same commodity produced, owned, and held by non- 
members, who incur no financial risk. 

The trouble in the past has been in inducing producers to 
join cooperative associations. It is true that the cooperative 
associations federate into stabilization corporations, and the 
members will participate in any profits that are made; but it 
is not expected that these corporations will be organized for 
profit but for the stabilization of agricultural commodities 
where it is anticipated that the price will be depressed through 
an anticipated surplus. 

STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 


Section 6 authorizes the board, upon application of the ad- 
yisory commodity committee, to recognize as a stabilization cor- 
poration for any commodity any corporations, under certain 
conditions, and, subdivision (b), to act as a marketing agency 
for stockholders or menrbers, and the board is authorized to 
make advances to the stabilization corporation for working capi- 
tal to enable it to purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise 
dispose of the commodity. 

This is the most important provision in the bill and should 
be closely studied and the language carefully analyzed. 

The first part of the paragraph provides that the stabiliza- 
tion corporation may “act as a marketing agency for its stock- 
holders or members,” and the following part of the paragraph 
provides that upon the request of the advisory commodity com- 
mittee “the board is authorized to make advances to the stabili- 
zation corporation for working capital to enable it to purchase, 
store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the commodity,” 
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Members of the Committee on Agriculture, in discussing this 
provision on the floor in general debate, interpret this language 
to authorize the stabilization corporation to purchase, store, 
merchandise, or otherwise dispose of the commodity, to apply 
to agricultural products produced both by members and by those 
who are not members of the corporation. 

I think this language should be clarified. The success of this 
bill will measurably depend upon the interpretation placed upon 
this provision. If the operations of the stabilization corpora- 
tion are confined to the agricultural commodities of its mem- 
bers, the bargaining power of the stabilization corporation will 
be limited to a small part of the commodities produced. If, 
however, the stabilization corporation is authorized by this pro- 
vision to go into the open market and to purchase, store, and 
orderly market the surplus of any commodity produced, it will 
measurably influence the price of agricultural products to the 
extent that the authority is exercised by the board. The Senate 
bill makes it entirely clear that the stabilization corporation is 
authorized to purchase products owned by nonmembers. 

Let me repeat that the success of this bill will depend upon 
the authority which the board exercises under section 6, and 
particularly under subdivision (b) thereof. : 

The revolving fund is limited to $500,000,000, and that amount 
is to be used by the board for all of the purposes of the bill, 
including advances to be made to the stabilization corporations, 
of which there may be one for each commodity, or one stabiliza- 
tion corporation may act for two or more related commodities. 

A stabilization corporation is a federation of cooperatives, 
and the cooperatives are composed of the producers of any com- 
modity yoluntarily associating themselves together for their 
mutual benefit. Cooperative associations” as defined in the 
act are those organized under the act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922, but subdivision (b) of section 8 authorizes the 
board to extend the privileges, assistance, and authority to other 
associations and corporations producer-owned and producer- 
controlled when it finds that cooperative associations are not so 
extensively organized as to make them representative of the 
commodity. 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 1928 AND THE 1929 FARM BILLS 


If all of the producers of any commodity were members of 
cooperative associations and all of these associations were feder- 
ated and incorporated into and recognized as a stabilization 
corporation, so that this stabilization corporation would have 
the bargaining power of all of any particular commodity, then 
the success of this measure would be assured. The importance 
of inducing producers to join cooperatives is emphasized by the 
provisions of the bill, the report of the Agricultural Committee, 
and by every speech made in support of it upon the floor of the 
House. The difficulties in inducing producers to join coopera- 
tives were overcome by the MeNary-Haugen bill, which passed 
during the last session of Congress and which was vetoed by 
the President. That measure in effect made every producer of 
a commodity, provided that an operating period as to that com- 
modity was declared, a member in a legislative sense of a coop- 
erative association, and it gave the bargaining power of the 
entire commodity to the board. That, in effect, is the difference 
between the bill known as the MeNary-Haugen bill passed 
during the last session and the bill now under consideration. 

The bill now under consideration limits the activity of coop- 
erative associations to the commodity produced by its own mem- 
bers, and the membership in some commodity groups is so lim- 
ited that if all of that particular commodity that the limited 
membership owns were withheld and stored and orderly fed to 
the market it would not be sufficient to measurably affect the 
price of that particular commodity, 

The former MeNary-Haugen bill placed the bargaining power 
for the entire commodity in the hands of the board, which made 
it certain that with an intelligent, sympathetic administration 
of the bill that the producers of any commodity would be able, 
by having the surplus purchased, withheld, stored, and orderly 
marketed, to secure the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit. It would have eliminated the waste in marketing and 
many middlemen who get too large a share of the price which 
the commodity ultimately brings which should go to the origi- 
nal producers themselves. 

The bill now under consideration is advantageous to the 
extent of the authority given. I would like to see subdivision 
(b) of section 6 made clear, and I hope it will be so that the 
authority of the stabilization corporation to go into the open 
market and to purchase, store, and merchandise the commodity 
produced by nonmembers is made definite and certain. 


SYMPATHETIC ADMINISTRATION VITAL TO SUCCESS OF MEASURE 


I am going to support this or any other bill which takes the 
first step to assist the depressed farmer. This bill creates a 
board to study the entire subject, and in my judgment this 
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board, if sympathetic, will make recommendations to the next 
session of Congress for such additional legislation as will 
strengthen instead of weaken the board’s power. That is the 
history of every board that has ever been created. 

The bill, in an educational way, will be advantageous in that 
it authorizes the board by way of advising and encouraging the 
farmers to do in a large measure what the Department of Agri- 
culture, through its various bureaus, is now authorized to do. 
The advisory commodity committee is a contact or a liaison 
committee between the board, cooperative associations, and the 
producers, and advice as to many farming details will be 
accepted and followed and many mistakes corrected. I think 
the bill will arouse more interest in farming and result in the 
farmers themselyes more seriously and actively studying their 
own problems, cause them to apply better business methods, 
study the soils better adapted to certain agricultural products, 
the necessity for diversification, and the application of better 
business methods. If it will assist in eliminating the waste 
between the producer and consumer it will greatly benefit the 
farmers. 

If the farmers could get what the ultimate consumers pay, 
they would be assured of a fair price for their products. The 
producer receives about 30 per cent of what the ultimate con- 
sumer pays. The financial difficulties of the farmer makes it 
necessary for him to raise cash crops and forces him to sell 
his products on a depressed market. The purchase through sta- 
bilization corporations of surplus commodities and storage and 
orderly marketing free from waste and excessive commissions 
of middlemen must result in securing for the farmer a better 
price for his products and contribute to his prosperity. We 
must always keep in mind the economic truth that all non- 
perishable staple products if properly and orderly marketed, 
whether they be farm or manufactured products, are worth the 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 

If Congress appropriates $500,000,000, the entire amount 
authorized, and places it at the disposal of a sympathetic 
board and the board recognizes or creates stabilization cor- 
porations, extending adequate loans, farm products when prices 
are depressed may be purchased and withheld from the market, 
and in that way prices will be measurably stimulated and 
stabilized. 

OTHER REMEDIES SUGGESTED 
(a) Readjustment of freight rates 


It has been urged that no one remedy is sufficient and that 
other legislative assistance should and will be extended to 
farmers in addition to that included in this bill. Other relief 
suggested includes a readjustment of freight rates. With this 
I am in hearty agreement, but unfortunately there is no sugges- 
tion of immediate legislation that would be helpful to the 
farmers in this respect. The only suggestion is the improve- 
ment through legislation of inland waterways. I favor this, 
but everyone knows that if the farmer has to wait for com- 
petitive water rates to secure lower freight rates on agricul- 
tural commodities he will have to wait from 10 to 20 years for 
this relief. 

The present Congress should take up the question and through 
legislation provide for a readjustment of freight rates, anticipat- 
ing the reduction which competitive water rates will ultimately 
bring. If it is conceded that water transportation will reduce 
freight rates in the future, why should not the rates be reduced 
by legislation now? 

The improvement of inland waterways is of very great impor- 
tance to the people of Oklahoma and, in fact, the great Middle 
West. We should continue to press the improvement of these 
inland waterways for the reduction of freight rates, flood con- 
trol, the reclamation of flood areas, for irrigation, and cheap 
power that may be produced, which will induce the location of 
factories for the consumption of raw materials. 


(b) Tariff readjustment discussed—Ineffective on commodities where we 
raise exportable surplus 


Much has also been said about tariff readjustment. This 
glittering generality has been used in every speech, message, 
report, and newspaper article published within the past year, 
Unfortunately just how a tariff readjustment is going to ma- 
terially benefit those farmers who produce commodities of 
which we regularly raise an exportable surplus—cotton, wheat, 
and corn—is never discussed. 

As to cotton, we export regularly between 60 and 70 per 
cent of the amount we produce, and in 1927 we exported 
9,478,000 bales. In 1928 we exported 8,546,419 bales. 

In speaking of the tariff readjustment as being beneficial to 
the farmer, I have never yet heard anyone discuss this with 
reference to cotton. A tariff, of course, is a duty or tax on the 
commodity imported into this country. Of course, we import 
very little cotton, and that is of a peculiar staple. We are 
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in need of a market for cotton, both foreign and domestic, and 
everyone knows that an import duty or tax upon cotton could 
not be of any possible benefit to the cotton producers of the 
country. 

We have a duty of 42 cents a bushel now on wheat and a duty 
of 15 cents a bushel on corn. In my judgment the raising of the 
duty on any agricultural commodity, where we regularly raise 
an exportable surplus, and where we are trying to find a foreign 
market, would not be of any appreciable benefit to the farmer. 

It is urged that through tariff readjustments we add to the 
prosperity of the manufacturers of the East and that we raise 
the wages of labor, and that through this the farmers are in- 
cidentally benefited in that more of the farmers’ products are 
consumed. 

Let us look upon the other side of the picture. Would not 
legislation to assist the farmers of the country to withhold, store, 
and orderly market their products, which would result in their 
receiving more for the things they raise, make them more 
prosperous, and enable them to purchase and consume more of 
the goods manufactured by the industrialists? However, if you 
raise the tariff for the benefit of the manufacturers, and no 
relief is given to the farmer, you increase his burden to the 
extent that you enable the manufacturer to raise the price of 
the necessities which the farmer must buy and you thereby lower 
the exchange value of his farm products, Let me illustrate. 
It will take twice as much cotton, wheat, or corn to purchase a 
commodity—shoes for example, valued at $10—than if it were 
valued at $5, and this is measurably true of all manufactured 
products. When, through legislation, we enable the manufac- 
turer to raise the price of his commodity the consuming public, 
including the farmer, professional, laboring, and small business 
man, must pay the increased price. But it is urged that the 
price is not increased. The complete answer to that is, Why 
does the manufacturer want the increase in the tariff if he does 
not want to shut out competition which enables him to raise the 
price of his commodity to the consumer? 

You can not aid the farmers of the Middle West through a 
tariff that raises the price of every necessity they must pur- 
chase without the compensating benefit of increasing the prices 
the farmers receive for their products. The tariff is a tax, and 
you can not make people prosperous by taxing them more. If 
anyone contends differently, make him go into detail. 

(c) The debenture plan 

The so-called debenture plan has been urged, which, in sub- 
stance, would authorize the issuance of certificates in the 
amount of 50 per cent of the tariff on any agricultural com- 
modity, and these certificates would be accepted by the Gov- 
ernment in payment of customs duties on foreign imports, and 
in the case of cotton, upon which there is no duty, it is pro- 
posed to be fixed at 2 cents per pound, or $10 per bale. 

The debenture plan returns to the farmer a small part of 
that which through tariff legislation is taken from him for the 
benefit of the manufacturer. I will not further discuss this 
plan at present for the reason that it is not admissible to be 
offered to the pending bill but is subject to a point of order. 

DEPLORABLE CONDITION OF FARMING INDUSTRY MAKES LEGISLATION 

IMPERATIVE 

The farmers of the West and South are in such a deplorable 
condition that they must have some relief. Statistics show 
2,000,000 fewer people on the farm than resided there 30 years 
ago. Their mortgage indebtedness is greater than ever before. 
Mortgage foreclosures are on the increase. Taxes are unpaid 
and their lands are being sold. More bankruptcies are reported 
in farming communities. More business failures are found in 
those sections supported by farming. ‘Two-thirds of the bank 
failures for the past 10 years were in farming States. Land 
has greatly depreciated in value, until at present there is little 
demand for it. 

In addition the farmers are affected by all kinds of weather 
conditions and pests, such as the boll weevil, the pink bollworm, 
chinch bug, corn borer, and in fact every kind and character 
imaginable. 

Those who live in the industrial sections of our country do 
not know and therefore can not appreciate the plight of the 
farmer. 

With his back to the wall, he is fighting as best he can to rear 
his family and save his home. 

During the period of depression the assessment of farm lands 
for taxation should be reduced so as to enable the owners of 
farms to save their homes. However, this is a local question 
for the State legislatures and not under the jurisdiction of 
Congress. 

LEGISLATION FOR OTHER CLASSES ENACTED 

We have extended legislative assistance to all other classes: 
(a) Advances to railroads, (b) special tariff legislative assist- 
ance to manufacturers, (e) the expenditure of $2,150,000,000 to 
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shipping interests in aid of the merchant marine, (d) legislation 
restricting immigration for the benefit of labor, and (e) protec- 
tion against panics to banks through the Federal reserve act. 
And against my vote we have remitted $10,705,618,006.09 to for- 
eign governments in the settlement of their indebteduess, 

Farming is our chief basic industry. About one-third of our 
entire population lives on the farm. There the food and raw 
materials are produced. Everyone, whether he lives on the farm 
or in the city or town, is affected and yitally interested in the 
success of the farmer. The purchasing power of the farmer’s 
dollar depends on the price he receives for his crops. 

Surely we should not hesitate to enact legislation and provide 
a sufficient revolving fund to place the farmer on an equality 
with other classes of citizens of our country. 

SOME CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISMS CORRECTED BY SENATE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. Speaker, some of the constructive criticisms which I 
made with reference to the farm bill on April 20, 1929, when it 
was being considered in the House, were remedied by amend- 
ments in the Senate. 

First. I criticized the provision which ‘permitted the chairman 
to serve at the pleasure of the President and at a salary to be 
fixed by him, 

Second. I urged that the Farm Board be an independent 
2 and not a subordinate bureau in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Third. I insisted that the rate of interest to be charged by the 
board on advances from the revolving fund be definitely fixed 
instead of leaying it to the discretion of the board. 

Fourth, I suggested clarification of section 5 so as to make it 
clear that cooperatives may advance funds to its members while 
their products were being marketed. 

The Senate met these four criticisms and corrected them by 
amendment: 
ie The term and salary of the chairman of the board were 


(b) The board was made an independent one and not a bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) The rate of interest to be charged was fixed at within 
itt sons per cent of the current rate of the last Government 
issue. 

(d) Section 5 was amended to authorize advances made to 
members of cooperatives pending the sale of their farm products. 

I also urged that the insurance provision made applicable to 
cooperatives be extended to stabilization corporations and a 
number of other perfecting amendments to the bill. 

ONLY $250,000,000 OF THE $500,000,000 REVOLVING FUND APPROPRIATED 

I insisted that the appropriation of $500,000,000, instead of 
merely being authorized, should be appropriated, in order to 
make the entire amount available at once. 

After the passage of the farm bill, only $150,000,000 was 
actually appropriated during the extra session and made avail- 
able for use by the farm board. Later, and during the pres- 
ent regular session, $100,000,000 more was appropriated, making 
a total of only $250,000,000. Many farmers are not aware that 
only $250,000,000 of the $500,000,000 revolving fund authorized 
has been appropriated. 

Newspapers and public speakers always refer to the revolv- 
ing fund of $500,000,000 as if that amount had been actually 
appropriated and made available for use by the board. 

In 1929 we produced 14,919,000 bales of cotton and exported 
a surplus of 7,580,383 bales of the value of $770,830,254: we 
produced 806,508,000 bushels of wheat and exported 90,129,600 
bushels, of the value of $111,500,615, and in addition exported 
wheat products of the value of $54,067,128, or a total value 
of wheat and wheat products exported of $195,567,743; and 
we produced 2,622,189,000 bushels of corn, of which we ex- 
ported 33,745,270 bushels of the value of $34,058,510, and corn 
products of the value of $2,160,570, or a total value of corn and 
corn products exported of $86,219,080. The total value of 
these major crops exported in 1929 aggregates the sum of 
$1,002,617,077. 

When we consider the value of the surplus of each of these 
three major crops exported and keep in mind the loans and 
commitments extended to these and other commodities, as fol- 
lows: Cotton, $50,500,000; wheat and other grains, $48,500,000 ; 
fruit and canned goods, $11,250,000; livestock, $8,600,000; wool, 
$5,400,000; the dairy industry, $7,000,000; and advancements to 
miscellaneous groups, such as for beans, honey, potatoes, rice, 
tobacco, and feeds, all totaling $135,000,000, we insist that in 
order that larger commitments be extended to farm organiza- 
tions to withhold and store for orderly marketing the export- 
able surplus of each, that Congress should appropriate and 
make available the entire amount of the revolving fund of 
$500,000,000. When it is remembered that all loans and commit- 
ments from the revolving fund to farm organizations are to be 
repaid with interest, the farmers of the Nation may justly com- 
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plain that the Farm Board should request of Congress the ap- 
propriation of the entire amount of the revolving fund author- 
ized-and that it should more sympathetically exercise the broad 
powers granted by the farm loan act, with the result that the 
distressingly lower prices of farm products may be enhanced 
to yield them the cost of production plus a reasonable profit, 

When the farm bill was under consideration I took occasion 
then to say that the success of the measure depended upon the 
sympathetic administration of the act by the Farm Board. I 
supported other farm measures, which we could not get enacted 
into law, and voted for the present farm bill to give its adminis- 
tration a trial and because it was the best we could get. 

In proportion to the value of the exportable surplus of each 
commodity, cotton is entitled to a much larger commitment. 
Loans extended to cotton are safer, the commodity more easily 
checked, the crop can always be fairly accurately ascertained 
in advance, and therefore there is little hazard to the Govern- 
ment in extending financial assistance to that commodity. 

Two remedies have been proposed to assist agriculture. The 
first was the creation of the Farm Board with broad powers, 
and the second, the tariff. 

The tariff places an additional burden upon the farmer by 
raising the price of eyery necessity he purchases, with no com- 
pensating benefits. 

You can not make the farmers more prosperous by adding to 
their tax burdens by making them pay more for their clothes, 
hats, shoes, sugar, wagons, farming implements, and, in fact, 
practically everything they must of necessity buy. 

So far, after a year’s trial of the Farm Board, the prices of 
farm products have not received the stimulus the producers had 
a right to expect. 

However, many are suspending judgment and withholding 
criticism awaiting a fair trial by the board of the broad powers 
granted in the farm bill. 

FARM POPULATION DECREASING 

The census recently taken and now being tabulated shows 
farms being abandoned, mortgages being foreclosed, lands sold 
for taxes, and most rural communities decreasing in population 
and the larger cities becoming more populous. You ask why 
this movement from the country to the cities? Of course, there 
is but one answer. The people living on the farms, having suf- 
fered from such intolerable financial conditions for the past 10 
years, are seeking relief. 

Congress, under these circumstances, should not hesitate to 
enact and the Farm Board to sympathetically administer the 
broad powers granted by the farm bill to restore happiness, 
prosperity, and contentment to the rural population of our 
country. 

There is one remedy the State and local authorities should 
and can apply now, and that is to lower the assessment on 
farm lands, which would lighten the tax burden during this 
period of farm depression and until conditions improve on the 
farm. The farmers are few and exceptional whose incomes 
meet taxes, upkeep, and a reasonable interest on their invest- 
ments. In addition to this, they are entitled to a reasonable 
profit for the support of their families. 


AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS HONOR PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed therein 
letter of Mrs. McClure, national president of War Mothers hon- 
oring Mr. Chapman, of the United States Lines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, Friday was America’s an- 
nual Memorial Day, when the Nation paused to pay tribute to 
its sons who have fallen on the field of battle, and I think it is 
particularly appropriate that I should at this time call atten- 
tion to an incident in connection with the pilgrimage which is 
now being made by the gold-star mothers to the graves of their 
loved ones in France under provision made by an act of Con- 
gress at its last session, 5 

The national president of the American War Mothers, Mrs. 
Anne D. McClure, is a resident of the district I represent, 
living in my home city of Lexington, Ky. This organization 
has spent years of devoted labor to secure this pilgrimage for 
the mothers of America’s heroes, and Mrs. McClure has carried 
a large share of the responsibility for its success, 

The American War Mothers and the gold-star mothers, in 
arranging for this pilgrimage to Europe, have had at all times 
the sympathetic assistance and helpful cooperation of Mr. Paul 
W. Chapman, president of the United States Steamship Lines 
which has assisted in perfecting the arrangements for transport- 
ing the mothers to Europe. 
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In appreciation of Mr. Chapman’s services, and in recognition 
of his contribution to the comfort and safety of the mothers 
making the long journey across the ocean to the last resting 
place of their sons and husbands, the American War Mothers, 
through Mrs. McClure, its national president, and the gold-star 
mothers, through Mrs. Ethel S. Nock, its chairman, have re- 
cently bestowed upon Mr. Chapman a beautiful medal. 

The citation which accompanied the medal is one of the finest 
tributes which could be paid to any man. It reads as follows: 


The American War Mothers deem it a privilege to express to Paul W. 
Chapman, president of the United States Lines, with this presentation, 
their very great appreciation of his personal interest in the gold-star 
mothers’ pilgrimage. 

It is true that the United States Government has done more for these 
women than any other nation has ever done for those bereft by war, 
and it is also true that no other individual could have manifested a 
finer spirit and a more sympathetic understanding of the soul of mother- 
hood than has Mr. Chapman. 

This beautiful medal, so significant in every detail of the whole story, 
is a gift supreme and a token that will be treasured with other priceless 
mementos. 

Mr. Chapman's unselfish service and kindly ministry will always be 
an inspiration to American war mothers as will be also his heartfelt 
benediction at parting. 

Ever gratefully yours, 
Anse D. MCCLURE, 
National President American War Mothers. 
ETHEL S. Nock, 
Chairman Gold Star Mothers. 


The heart of America goes out to these mothers who on Friday 
last knelt beside the graves of their loved ones in France. Their 
safe and comfortable trip has been largely due to the efforts of 
Mr. Chapman, and on behalf of many Members of the Congress 
which made this visit of the war mothers possible, I wish to 
extend to him my sincere appreciation for his part in carrying 
out the wishes of the Congress and the American people. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 

H. R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 ; 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects; 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

II. R. 3144. An act to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 of 
the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia ; 

H. R. 5662. An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 
the “ Textile Foundation“; 

H. R. 9996. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 11, 1929; A 

H. R. 10087. An act to amend the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 16, 1928; 

H. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal ; 

H. R. 10480. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the German Reich to the United States on account 
of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, and the costs of the United States army of 
occupation ; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mononga- 
hela River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11403. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
create a reyenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and 
for other purposes," as amended: 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
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River at Broadway in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Illinois; 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 
Cases ; 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 

The SPHAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 1317. An act to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of the 
six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas; and 
to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of himself 
or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, June 4, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the Mississippi River flood control act of May 15, 
1928 (H. R. 7499, 8879, and 11548). 

To establish a reservoir system of flood control (H. R. 9376). 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(2.30 p. m.) ; 

To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 

investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
Wa ene the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
ve COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS No. 1 

(10 a. m.) 

To consider the election contest between former Representa- 

tive Ralph Updike and Representative Louis Ludlow, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule. XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

523. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of Dr. B. T. Williamson against the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims, 

524. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation concerning a 
claim of the Seward City Mills (Inc.) for $830.82, deducted as 
liquidated damages for delays in completion of a contract No. 
1-1-Ind-1660, dated September 7, 1928, for delivery of flour to 
the Indian Service; to the Committee on Claims. 

525. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim on behalf of the estate of Thomas Bird, 
oes amounting to $1,917.39; to the Committee on War 

laims. 

526. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from tbe Chief of Engineers on Pearl River, Miss. and 
La., covering navigation, flood control, power development, and 
irrigation (H. Doc. No. 445); to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations, 
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527. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on Meherrin River, Va. and 
N. C., covering navigation, flood control, power development, 
and irrigation (H. Doc. No. 446); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 12440. 
A bill providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury 
bills; without amendment (Rept. No. 1759). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11052, 
A bill to confer full rights of citizenship upon the Cherokee 
Indians resident in the State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1762). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12554. A bill to extend the times for commenc- 
ing and completing the construction of a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at or near Knoxville, Tenn.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1763). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEA: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 4577. An act to extend the times for completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Columbia River between Long- 
view, Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1764). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12740) re- 
lating to clerical assistance to clerks of State courts exercising 
naturalization jurisdiction; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 12741) to amend 
section 108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, so as to transfer 
Camp and Upshur Counties, Tex., from the Jefferson division of 
the eastern district of Texas to the Tyler division of said dis- 
trict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 12742) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to adjust the compensation of certain em- 
ployees in the Customs Service,” approved May 29, 1928; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12743) to 
provide a branch library building in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRAHAM. A bill (H. R. 12744) to amend section 109 
of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
penal laws of the United States,” approved March 4, 1909, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 12745) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Jemison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12746) granting a pension to 
Nettie May Ripple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 12747) for the reimbursement 
of R. H. Quynn, lieutenant, United States Navy, for loss of 
property by fire at the naval operating base, Hampton Roads, 
Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12748) granting a pension to 
John M. Lovelace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 12749) granting an increase of 
pension to Caroline Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 12750) for the relief 
of William Robert Gibson; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 12751) granting an 
increase of pension to Catherine D. Carrell; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 12752) granting 
a pension to Montry Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 12753) 
granting a pension to Loyada Colbert; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 12754) grant - 
ing a pension to Cecil S. Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12755) 
granting an increase of pension to Ellen G. Esken; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 12756) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Jett; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12757) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy J. Picklesimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 12758) granting an increase of 
pension to Anna ©, Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Resolution (H. Res, 236) to pay Elizabeth 
Williams, widow of John Williams, six months’ compensation 
and an additional amount not exceeding $250 to defray funeral 
expenses and last illness of the said John Williams; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7443. By Mr, CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of Los An- 
geles County, Calif., favoring the passage of House bill 10574, 
affecting children’s welfare; to the Committee on Education. 

7444. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., 
opposing the calling of an international conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States or the acceptance by him of an in- 
vitation to participate in such a conference for the purpose of 
revising the present calendar, unless a proviso be attached 
thereto, definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the continu- 
ity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7445. By Mr. LINDSAY: Petition of International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers, and Engravers Union, No. 58, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., urging Rules Committee to order a special rule for the 
consideration of Senate bill 471, granting half holiday to Federal 
employees throughout the year; to the Committee on Rules. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1930 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As a quorum was not present 
when the Senate carried out its order for a recess, the first 
business will be to develop the presence of a quorum. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett La Follette Shertridge 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Glenn Mekellar Smoot 
Barkley oft McMaster Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough MeNar: Steiwer 
Blaine Gould Metcal Stephens 
Blease Greene Moses Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norbeck Swanson 
Gratton Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison e Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hawes die Townsend 
Capper Hayden Overman rammell 
Connally Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Pine Wagner 
Cutting Johnsen Ransdell Walsh. Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fess Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson . 
Frazier Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
George Keyes Shipstead 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kıxc], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from Florida IMr. FLETCHER] are 
necessarily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6) to amend 
the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled 
“An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating 
the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleo- 
margarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. PURNELL, and Mr. 
ASWELL were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 
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The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9985. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the national prohibition act,” approved March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 10841. An act to amend section 335 of the Criminal Code; 

H. R. 12056. An act providing for the waiver of trial by jury 
in the district courts of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 
1928 in the case of married individuals having community in- 
come. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message furthef announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 

oe R. 970. An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 
1896 ; 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects; 

II. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

H. R. 12013. An act to revise and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 
cases; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from the Grand Committee of Hungarian Churches and Socie- 
ties of Bridgeport, Conn., signed by its president and secretary, 
stating that to-day, June 4, 1930, is-the tenth anniversary of 
the treaty of Trianon, which dismembered Hungary, the 1,000- 
year-old state of central Europe, alleging that that treaty is 
contrary to all ideas of peace, liberty, and democracy, and urg- 
ing a revision of the treaty as imperative if peace is to be pre- 
served and economic progress assured, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. GLENN presented petitions signed by approximately 
1,600 citizens of the State of Illinois, praying for the passage 
of legislation for the exemption of dogs from vivisection in the 
District of Columbia or in any of the Territorial or insular 
possessions of the United States, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R.1160. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl (Rept. 
No. 804) ; 

H. R. 1194. An act to amend the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment 
of pay clerks and acting pay clerks (Rept. No. 805) ; 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of James P. Sloan (Rept. No. 

806) ; 
H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No, 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished flying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition (Rept. No. 807) ; 

H. R.5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran (Rept. No. 808); 

H. R. 9370. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 809) ; 

II. R. 9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens (Rept. No. 810); and 

H. R. 10662. An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist (Rept. No. 811). 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff (Rept. 
No. 815) ; and 

H. R. 1155. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule (Rept. 
No. 816). 
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Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 1458. A bill for the relief of the State of Florida (Rept. 
No. 812); and 

H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fla. (Rept. No. 813). 

Mr. GLASS, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S, 4287) to amend section 202 
of Title II of the Federal farm loan act by providing for loans 
by Federal intermediate credit banks to financing institutions 
on bills payable and by eliminating the requirement that loans, 
advances, or discounts shall have a minimum maturity of six 
mouths, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 817) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4318) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to permit taxation of lands 
of homestead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation 
act,” approved April 21, 1928, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 818) thereon. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomi- 
nations, which were placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 4629) authorizing an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of the Vollbehr collection of incunabula; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4630) authorizing the appointment of Henry W. 
Hall, jr., as a second lieutenant in the Regular Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: , 

A bill (S. 4631) for the relief of George F. Conlee (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4632) granting an increase of pension to Melinda 
A. Smiley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr, ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4633) granting a pension to Bert McClelland; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4634) granting an increase of pension to Ella 
Jackson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4635) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Westfall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 4636) to authorize the Secretary of War to resell 
the undisposed of portion of Camp Taylor, Ky., approximately 
328 acres, aud to also authorize the appraisal of property dis- 
posed of under authority contained in the acts of Congress ap- 
proved July 9, 1918, and July 11, 1919, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 4637) authorizing the payment of expenses con- 
nected with suits pending in the Court of Claims from tribal 
funds of the Klamath Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4688) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
the national prohibition act as amended and supplemented,” 
approved March 2, 1929, by applying its penalties to the pur- 
chase of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4639) to authorize the acquisition ef 1,000 acres 
of land, more or less, for aerial bombing range purposes at 
Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain damage claims; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BAIRD: 

A bill (S. 4640) to construct a tunnel under the Delaware 
River between the State of Pennsylvania and the State of New 
Jersey; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 4641) for the relief of Lueco R. 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ODDIE: . 

A bill (S. 4642) for the relief of the Crystal Land Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 


Gooch; to the 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R.9985. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
amend the national prohibition act,” approved March 2, 1929; 

H. R. 10341. An act to amend section 335 of the Criminal 
Code; and 

H. R. 12056, An act providing for the waiver of trial by 
jury in the district courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. - 

H. J. Res. 340. Joint resolution extending the time for the 
assessment, refund, and credit of income taxes for 1927 and 
1928 in the case of married individuals haying community in- 
come; to the Committee on Finance, 


ADDITION OF LANDS TO BOISE NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. BORAH submitted an amendment. intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 4189) to add certain lands to 
the Boise National Forest, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to be printed. 


PURCHASE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS AS A BEVERAGE 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 1827) amending the national 
prohibition act so as to prohibit the purchase of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BLEASE submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $805,561 for carrying out the provisions of the act enti- 
tled “An act for the relief of the State of South Carolina for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929,” approved June 2, 1930, intended to be proposed by him 
to the second deficiency appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


NONTAXABLE INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. STEIWER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
282), which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to make an investigation of 
the relationship between the Federal Government and the governments 
of the several States and political subdivisions thereof in which there 
are located Indian reservations or unallotted Indian tribal lands, or 
any other Indian lands which are not subject to taxation by such 
States or political subdivisions, with a view to developing a plan by 
which the United States may make a fair and equitable contribution 
toward the expenses of carrying on governmental activities in said 
States and political subdivisions. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses until the final 
report is submitted, to employ such clerical and other assistants, to re- 
quire by subpœna or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, and to take such testimony and make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to report such 
hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $ „ Shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee or, if any subcommittee is author- 
ized to act in the premises, then by the chairman of such subcommittee. 


CESSION OF LANDS BY GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO 


Mr. BRATTON. I submit a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let it be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 283) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolutions No, 291, agreed to January 12, 
1929, and No. 329, agreed to February 26, 1929, authorizing and direct- 
ing the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any subcommittee 
thereof, to investigate the cession of lands by the Government of Mexico 
to the United States and to report its findings and recommendations 
regarding same to the Senate hereby are continued in full force and 
effect until the end of the present Congress. 

THE CASE OF JUDGE JOHN J. PARKER 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp certain editorials relative to the 
Parker case, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 
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The editorials are as follows: 
[From the Philadelphia Record, Monday, May 19, 1930] 
URGES NEGROES To “ PUNISH” GRUNDY FoR BACKING PARKER 


“Any negro who votes for Senator Gruxpy in the primaries doesn't 
deserve the rights of citizenship.” 

With this exhortation, Walter White, acting secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored People, yesterday urged 900 negroes to 
“ punish GRUNDY for his vote to confirm the nomination of Judge Parker 
for the Supreme Court.” 

White addressed a mass meeting in the Union Baptist Church, 
Nineteenth and Fitzwater Streets. 

“If the negroes are to be respected,” he declared, “and their de- 
mands heeded, we must make good on the threats we made during the 
fight against Parker. If we fail in our promised retribution on the 
Senators who voted to seat him, we will possess as little prestige as 
the American Federation of Labor, whose pleas, threats, and demands 
always have gone unheeded.” 

Ile also charged that many Senators during the course of the 
Senate debate on Parker were told to decide between “the favor of the 
White House or the favor of the negroes.” 

The meeting was the first step in the drive by the local branch of 
the association for 5,000 members, 

[From the Afro-American, Baltimore, Saturday, May 17, 1930, the 
Nation's biggest all-negro weekly] 


HOWARD MANN’s Memory CAUSED Parker’s DEFEAT 


Donna, N. C. (special).—The long memory of a Howard University 
graduate caused the defeat of Judge Parker for the Supreme Court. 

When Parker was first nominated for the high court, the N. A. A. C. 
P. sent out telegrams to Carolina leaders asking them concerning 
Parker's record and his attitude on the negro question. 

The Howard man wired back that Parker ran for governor 10 years 
before and said something to offend negroes. “Can you get the evi- 
dence?” wired the N. A. A. C. P. 

Next morning a clipping from the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
10 years old, was in the office of the N. A. A. C. P. 

That clipping cost Parker 10 votes. He lost by 2 votes—41 to 39. 
WALTER WHITE Is Hero or JUDGE PARKER'S DEFEAT—N. A. A. C. P. 

ACTING SECRETARY Dinecrep LOBBY FROM New YorK—Hooyer DE- 
- SERTED—MOTON, DE PRIEST, HAWKINS TURNED Down PLEAS 

Wasnixdrox.—It is rarely that an administration has ever been 
pushed to such an extremity as that to which the recent Parker case 
carried President Hoover. 

On the surface, the White House fight to force Parker over on the 
Senate moved with apparent official precision. 

Underneath were the desperate and sometimes despairing efforts of 
presidential machinery to get away from the brick wall which every- 
where confronted it. The “ wild men“ of the Senate, as Secretary Hyde 
called them, had their way and snowed Mr. Hoover under. 

A large share of the opposition to Mr. Hoover was due to the long- 
standing hostility of Senate liberals, led by Senator Boram and Senator 
‘Norris, but while the Senate talked “ labor,“ it thought “ negro,” for 
behind the scenes the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People carried on a lobby which met every move President 
Hoover made with a smarter one. 

WHITE STEALS STAGE CENTER 


In the very beginning Walter White stole the center of the stage. 
At the hearing of the Senate Judiciary Committee his name was called 
last among the witnesses. The committee was almost ready to adjourn 
when he sent his card up, and with a sigh the Senators agreed to hear 
him. 

“Walter White” was the name called, and the committee gasped for 
the whitest man in the room, with light hair, blue eyes, and a tailored 
suit that may have come from Bond Street, answered the rell. 

As the committee prepared to take the “cullud brother” for a ride, 
Mr. White again took the offensive. He offered to find instances of 
disfranchisement in North Carolina for Senator OVERMAN, and recalled 
to Senator BORAH a case in which Clarence Darrow licked him. 

Since what was being said was recorded stenographically for a 
printed report, gentlemen of the committee gave up their proposed 
gallop for the day. 


- 


BACK TO NEW YORK 

That over, Mr. White went back to New York. The association's lobby 
against Judge Parker was carried on strangely enough from the home 
office. 

In Washington two ex-North Carolina governors and Judge Parker 
himself buttonholed Senators, and, like Amos n' Andy, campaigned in 
person, but it did no good. 

HOOVER CRY TO DEMOCRATS 

The Hoover cry to southern Senators, “Are you going to have it said 

that negroes dictated a Supreme Court appointment?” was met by the 
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National Association for the Advancement of Colored People’s appeal to 
the same Dixie lawmakers: “Are you going to help strengthen the 
Republican Party in North Carolina?” 


ONLY TWO PARKER PAPERS 


Hoover leaders scoured the country and could find but 2 out of 200 
negro weekly papers in favor of Parker. 

Strangely enough, both of them are run by women. In Richmond, 
Mrs. Maggie Walker's St. Luke Herald wobbled considerably, and finally 
came over to the anti-Parker side. In Topeka, Kans., the Plaindealer, 
edited by Thelma Chiles Parker, congratulated Senator ALLEN on his 
pro-Parker stand. 

Newspapers in Parker's own State and everywhere else except Virginia 
and Kansas crasaded against Parker week after week. 


JOHN R. HAWKINS 


President Hoover treated the men who ran his campaign so shabbily 
that he got no comfort from them, and no Parker indorsement even 
from John R. Hawkins, his campaign manager for the colored wing. 

In fact, John R, was then in the act of calling a widespread protest 
meeting against the Hoover policy of dismissing the colored Republican 
division. Mr. Hawkins offered to continue giving his services free of 
charge, but the President said “no more money,” and turned to Tuske- 
gee with a request that Principal R. R. Moton relieve the pressure by a 
letter of indorsement. 


DOCTOR MOTON MAKES GOOD 


To his everlasting credit, Doctor Moton made good. The man who 
faced the Ku-Klux Klan in his own office and defied them to make good 
their threat to burn down Tuskegee Institute, the man who challenged 
Jackass Smuts of South Africa, while New Yorkers sat in their seats, 
the man who accepted leadership of the President’s educational cam- 
paign to Haiti, wired the N. A. A. C. P., “I have not indorsed Judge 
Parker.” He hadn't. He had turned down the White House request. 

LEADERS TURN THEIR BACKS 


Everywhere Mr. Hoover had turned it was the same thing. He had 
as much chance of securing aid from Perry Howard (Mississippi), 
Ben Davis (Georgia), Bob Church (Tennessee), Bill McDonald (Texas), 
Walter Cohen (Louisiana), Finley Wilson (District of Columbia), T. 
Gillis Nutter (West Virginia), or his brother, Isaac (New Jersey), as 
the average negro has of voting in North Carolina. They turned their 
backs and let the President stumble down to an ignominious defeat. 


DE PRIEST IN SENATE 


Congressman Oscar De Priest (Illinois), who southern newspapers 
declared should stand by the President because of the White House tea 
invitation to Mrs. De Priest last winter, went over to the Senate every 
diy and campaigned for votes against Parker. 

In the last analysis, Mr. Hoover's colored friends had dwindled to 
two college presidents, James E. Shepard, of North Carolina State, and 
A. T. Atkins, of Winston-Salem (N. C.) Teachers College. They were 
joined by a white man, Dr. G. L, Peacock, white president of colored 
Shaw University, to constitute an all-cducational trio, whose position 
to-day nobody envies. 


BLEASE BLAMES NEGRO FOR Parker DEFEAT—8SOUTH CAROLINA SENATOR 
HOLDS POST-MORTEM on SENATE VOTE FriDAY—HATS OFFERED— 
BLEASE WOULD REWARD NEGROES WHO FAVORED PARKER 


WASHINGTON.—Holding a post-mortem on the defeat of Judge John 
J. Parker, for confirmation as Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
Friday, Senator COLE. BLease (Democrat, South Carolina) read an edi- 
torial into the ConoressionaL Recorp declaring that it was negro op- 
position which caused eight regular Republicans of the Senate to desert 
the administration and vote against Parker. 

Biease himself admitted that this margin was offset by four or five 
Democrats who went over to the administration because of negro 
opposition. 

“ But the drive against Parker would probably have been within two 
votes as strong even had organized labor not opened its mouth.“ 

GAYE THE SOUTH HELL 

Senator BLEAsE continued by saying: 

“On the street car on the way to my hotel last evening there were 
two colored men sitting right behind me. One of them made the re- 
mark to the other, Well, we gave the South hell to-day.’ The other 
negro asked how, and the ether replied, ‘By beating Parker.’ A lady 
sitting beside me touched my arm and said, ‘Did you hear that?’ 
I said, ‘Yes; but I can not resent it, because it is true.““ 

On this statement Senator TRAMMELL differed. Gaining the floor, 
he answered. 

“Mr, President, I have never been very much in favor of holding 
post-mortems, but in regard to the statement of my friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. BLAS RI. I will say that he must have been on a dif- 
ferent street car from the one on which I was a passenger. 

On the street car on which I was traveling yesterday afternoon 
after the vote was taken there was great despondency on the part of 
several people of the negro race because Judge Parker had been de- 
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feated. They were despondent at the rejection of his nomination be- 
cause he had declared unconstitutional the so-called segregation act in 
Richmond, Va., segregating the whites and the negroes, and because 
some ixsue of that kind may at some time come before the Supreme 
Court. 

“Tt is merely a viewpoint of the negroes; some were against him 
and some were for him. I think they were pretty evenly divided.” 

WOULD BUY HATS 


BLeasg leaped to his feet and answered that if Senator TRAMMELG 
could find the negroes who favored Parker he would buy each a hat, 


[From the Afro-American, Baltimore, Saturday, May 17, 1930, the 
Nation’s biggest all-negro weekly] 


Wo Is Your FRIEND? 


When Maryland's senior Senator, MILLARD Typincs, voted “nay” 
on the Parker confirmation, he uttered a word that the colored voters 
of Maryland should remember in the coming elections, 

Back of Senator Typincs is the Democratic Party of this State 
which selected him for nomination and supported him for election. 

Without Senator Typtxe’s vote the Supreme Court would now have 
as a member a North Carolina Federal judge who has—to use the 
words of Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard—“ publicly evidenced his readi- 
ness to deny to an entire group of our fellow Americans participation 
in elections and in administration of the country.” 

With the proposition to place such a man as Judge Parker on the 
bench of the Supreme Court, to which questions affecting the liberty 
of and pursuit of happiness by colored people are constantly referred, 
we saw in Judge Parker another Roger B. Taney crying aloud, “ The 
negro has no rights which the white man is bound to respect.“ 

The proposal stirred the Nation; and under the leadership of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the people 
by resolution and by telegram apprised their Senators of their senti- 
ments. 

In this expression of opinion and entreaty to vote Parker down, 
Maryland's ministers, organizations, and leading citizens addressed both 
Senator Typrxes, who is a Democrat, and Senator PHILLIPS LEB 
GotpsBonovcH, who is a Republican. 

Senator GotpsporoctaH—who, to use the language of the White 
House, “values the favor of the President more than the wishes of 
thousands of negro voters" who helped elect him—turned his back and 
voted for Judge Parker. 

Senator Typincs consulted with Democratic leaders of the State 
and voted Parker down. 

There is no question but that Senator Trorxas saved Maryland, and 
in so doing the Nation. For a change of 1 vòte would haye resulted 
in the confirmation of Parker. 

The Afro-American has repeatedly pointed out that in the question 
of politics the issue is not Democratic or Republican, but it is the man. 

When the Democrats give us a man like Senator Typinas, they are 
our friends. 

When Republicans give us a man like Senator GoLDSROROCGH, they 
are our enemies. 


THe PARKER Vorn 


One additional word ought to be spoken about the case of lily-white 
Judge John J. Parker, of North Carolina, whom the Senate refused to 
confirm for Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Judge Parker was defeated by a combination of 22 Republicans and 
26 Democrats. For the most part these Democrats and Republicans 
constitute the liberal, progressive element of the upper House, referred 
to by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde in a recent public address as 
“those wild men of the Senate.” 

The language—indecorous and inelegant, but nevertheless descrip- 
tive—was probably suggested by President Hooyer, although Mr. Hoover 
was politician enough not to give voice to It himself, 

Their wildness undoubtedly consisted in their breaking away from 
the presidential leading strings and yoting down an unfit candidate for 
the Supreme Court. By so doing they gave Mr. Hoover the worst 
defeat of his administration; and unless he is slow to learn, the Presi- 
dent will not play politics any further with Supreme Court appointees, 

The Parker vote was not due to deference to the negro yote alone, 
nor to the labor vote alone, but to the combination of these influences, 
aided by Democrats like Senators SHEPPARD, TRAMMELL, HEFLIN, and 
Grorce, whose main interest was to prevent what they feared would re- 
sult in the strengthening of the Republican Party in the South. 

It was to be expected that liberal Republican Senators from Northern 
and Western States, like NORRIS, NYE, BLAINE, BORAH, Frazier, HOWELL, 
SCHALL, LA FOLLETTE, and JoHNsoN, would stand for the rights of 
labor. 

It was also to be expected that Republican Senators like DENEEN 
(Illinois), GLENN (Illinois), Rogprnson (Indiana), Capper (Kansas), 
Ronstox (Kentucky), and Pine (Oklahoma) would stand firm for the 
rights of the negro. 

But to these must be added Democratic Senators like Typtncs (Mary- 
land), WacNek (New York), Brock (Tennessee), BARKLEY (Kentucky), 
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COPELAND (New York), MCKELLAR (Tennessee), and Warsa (Massa- 
chusetts), who, though Democrats, have a consequential nomber of 
negro constituents. 

To the Afro-American this seems to be the most striking feature 
of the Parker defeat; namely, the willingness of Democrats in Northern 
and border States to speak out for negro suffrage, as did Senator Wag- 
NER, and when the time comes to back up their talk with their votes, 

Another surprising feature of the Senate vote was the inability of 
thousands of colored voters in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, and West Virginia to get either one of their two Senators to vote 
against Parker. 

These gentlemen doubtless value the favor of the White House more 
than the good will of their colored constituents, a subject of which they 
will very probably hear more at the next primary election. 


[From the Tampa Bulletin, May 10, 1930] 
JUDGE JOHN J. PARKER Nor Senate’s CHOICE 


Judge J. J. Parker, who was nominated by President Hoover to be 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, failed of con- 
firmation in the Senate Wednesday. The jurist had been opposed by 
the labor unions and by the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. The labor unions opposed him because of his decision 
in the yellow-dog” case and the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People opposed him for his utterances on the negro 
question some 10 years ago when the judge was campaigning for the 
governorship of his State—North Carolina. The action of the Senate 
gives general satisfaction to all of us. President Hoover stood hard 
by his selection to the end. It is thought by some that he will con- 
tinue to stand by him and make a “recess” appointment. But we do 
not think the President will take such a step. The party can not risk 
so much just to get North Carolina. Maybe this rebuke of the learned 
judge will prove helpful to him, and at the same time serve as a warn- 
ing to others. They must see from this that there will be a reckoning 
day. 


{From the Tampa Bulletin, Saturday, May 17, 1930) 


Parker’s DEFEAT BEGINNING OF NEGRO FIGHT FOR VOTE—AVALANCHE OF 
CONGRATULATIONS POUR IN ON N. A. A. C, P. NATIONAL OFFICE 


Naw York, May 9.—By a margin of 2 votes—41 to 39—after one of 
the most bitter and acrimonious struggles ever seen in the United States 
Senate, with galleries crowded and Members of the House of Representa- 
tives standing three deep awaiting the outcome, the Senate on Wednes- 
day afternoon rejected the nomination by President Hoover of Judge 
John J. Parker to be Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The outcome of this struggle, which has resulted in a crushing rebuke 
to the Hoover administration's lily-white policy, is generally credited to 
the leadership of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which first procured and published Judge Parker's anti- 
negro utterance made in a political speech while candidate for Governor 
of North Carolina in 1920. On the basis of that utterance the N. A. A. 
C. P. communicated with all its branches, kept in constant touch by 
telegraph and long-distance telephone with politically influential friends 
in Washington and elsewhere, maintained a day-to-day check for a- 
period of two weeks on the shifting attitudes of United States Senators, 
and conducted an unremitting press campaign. 

Southern white editors almost without exception have admitted that 
without the N. A. X. C. P. opposition Judge Parker would probably have 
been confirmed. The N. A. A. C. P. feels that the Parker fight is a 
crushing blow to the Hoover administration poliey by which it was 
sought to build up the Republican Party in the South through offering 
sops to “lily whites,” or, in plain words, antinegro Republicans, Fur- 
ther than this, the association feels that a long step has been taken in 
furthering the negro's national fight for full recognition as a citizen and 
as a voter. A statement issued by the N. A. A. C. P. covering the 
present situation signed by Walter White, acting secretary, is as follows: 

“The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
proud of the way colored people throughout the United States met the 
critical moment and acted as a unit. With few and conspicuous ex- 
ceptions, even in the South and under serious difficulties, colored people 
stood firm against the man who had advocated in 1920 virtually depriv- 
ing them of their votes. The result of the fight, a victory in the Senate 
and a clear-cut defeat of the Hoover administration, is the most signifi- 
cant political demonstration the American negro has ever engaged in. 

We are elated and grateful to colored editors, and to all those organ- 
izations and individuals who so tirelessly and faithfully upheld our hands 
throughout this gruelling contest. But the victory, decisive though it is, 
leaves much to be done. In reality this victory is only a beginning. 
First of all, colored citizens have before them the task of thanking their 
friends and dealing with their opponents. 

“Negroes have already shown southern demagogues with national am- 
bitions that it no longer pays to bait the negro for political purposes. 
They have also shown the Nation that the negro can carry on a success- 
ful, sustained, uncompromising political fight and keep it on the highest 
ethical plane, in defense of citizenship and human rights. It remains to 
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demonstrate that colored people have a political memory.” In this con- 
nection, and for the information of all colored editors and their readers 
the N. A. A. C. P. declared the following lists should be kept in sight 
and in mind until after the next elections: 

Of those Senators who voted for Parker, the following are to stand 
for reelection during the coming fall and should be uncompromisingly 
opposed by all colored voters: PHtrrs, of Colorado; Hastrxes, of Dela- 
ware; Steck, of Iowa; ALLEN, of Kansas; RAxsDELL, of Louisiana; 
Goutp, of Maine; GILLETT, of Massachusetts; HARRISON, of Mississippi; 
Keyes, of New Hampshire; Barro, of New Jersey; SIMMONS, of North 
Carolina: MCCULLOCH, of Ohio; Grunpy, of Pennsylvania; METCALF, of 
Rhode Island; BLEAseE, of South Carolina; Grass, of Virginia; GOFF, of 
West Virginia; and SULLIVAN, of Wyoming. 

The terms of the other Senators who supported or were paired for 
Parker expire as follows, and colored voters should carefully bear in 
mind the names and dates: BINGHAM, of Connecticut, 1933; DALE, of 
Vermont, 1933 ; Fess, of Ohio, 1935; GotpssoroveH, of Maryland, 1935; 
GREENE, of Vermont, 1935; Hats, of Maine, 1935; HATFIELD, of West 
Virginia, 1985; HegERT, of Rhode Island, 1935; Joxes, of Washington, 
1933; Kean, of New Jersey, 1935; OpDIE, of Nevada, 1933; PATTERSON, 
of Missouri, 1935; Reep, of Pennsylvania, 1935; SHORTRIDGE, of Cali- 
fornia, 1933; Smoot, of Utah, 1933; Tuomas, of Idaho, 1933; Town- 
sexo, of Delaware, 1935; Watcorr, of Connecticut, 1935; WATERMAN, 
of Colorado, 1933; Warson, of Indiana, 1933; Brovssarp, of Louisiana, 


1933; OVERMAN, of North Carolina, 1933; STEPHENS, of Mississippi, 
1935; Swanson, of Virginia, 1935; Norseck, of South Dakota, 1933; 


Moses, of New Hampshire, 1933; Fiercuer, of Florida, 1933; Kino, of 
Utah, 1935; Sairu, of South Carolina, 1933. 

“Any negro is a traitor to the race who votes for any Senator who 
voted for Parker,” declared Mr. White. “Let us not forget the vote on 
Parker for on our concerted action at the next elections which follow it 
depend the effectiveness of the American negro's future campaign in 
behalf of full emancipation as an American citizen.” 


N. A. A. C. P. APPEALS FOR FUNDS 


The first to congratulate the national office of the N. A. A. C. P. on 
the Parker victory was Dr. W. G. Alexander, of Orange, N. J., president 
of the National Medical Association, who promptly upon hearing of the 
vote in the Senate jumped into his automobile and drove into the 
national office at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York, pulling out $25 in bills as 
his contribution toward the expenses of the fight. 

The N. A, X. C. P. estimates that the cost of the Parker fight, which 
was carried on day and night, will be upward of $2,000. Telegraph ex- 
penses alone during April amounted to $301.31 and long-distance tele- 
phone calls approximated $100 during that month, In addition to this 
the N. A. A. C. P, had heavy extra mimeographing, multigraphing, and 
printing bills, messenger-service charges, photostating, clipping-service 
charges, as well as the traveling expenses of its staff who addressed 
mass meetings in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. 

“We have spent more money than we had in this fight,” declared Mr. 
White, “ counting upon our friends and members to pay the bills. It 
was not a time when we could stop to figure the cost of telephone or 
telegraph. Even as it was we were gravely hampered by lack of funds. 
I say it deliberately, the canse of the Negro was almost sacrificed for 
want of a few dollars. If we had had the paltry sum of $1,500 to spend 
for advertising at a time when the motives of the N. A. A. C. P. were 
being publicly misrepresented and the facts in the Parker fight were 
being distorted, we could have made a tremendous impression through 
the newspapers. But we did not have the $1,500. So we could not 
advertise, sorely as such action was needed. Remember, the N, A. A. 
C. P., whose staff worked day and night and who won what is perhaps 
the major political victory ever won by negroes, did not have the neces- 
sary $1,500 to advertise, and the association is now in debt because of 
its expenditures during the struggle. 

Now, colored people for one reason or another in the past may have 
differed with the N. A. A. C. P. Perhaps we have made mistakes. That 
is human. But there is no other organization which conceivably could 
have made the Parker fight. And that fight certainly and indisputably 
demonstrates the absolute need for the N. A. A. C. P. There is one 
way in which the colored and white friends of the N. A. A. C. P. can 
express their appreciation of work done. We are receiving shoals of 
congratulatory telegrams and letters. Of course, we appreciate and are 
delighted to have these expressions of good will. But we neod money. 
We need money badly and we need it right now. 

“ Let all those who feel the N. A. A. C. P. has done something worth 
while and deseryes support contribute at once and contribute to the 
limit of their means to the Moorfield Storey-Louis Marshall campaign, 
which is now under way. Give and give at once, either through the 
local branches of the N. A. A. C. P, or to the national office at 69 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.” 


{From the Tampa Bulletin, Saturday, May 17, 1930] 
MAJOR VICTORIES FOR Necro IN YEAR ro Be REVIEWED, SPRINGFIELD 


New York, May 9.—Major victories won in behalf of the negro 
during the year since June, 1929, will be reviewed at the Twenty-first 
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Annual Conference of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in Springfield, Mass., June 25 to July 1, it was announced 
to-day. 

Among the victories won since the last annual conference are the 
following: 

1. Defeat of the nomination to the United States Supreme Court of 
Judge John J. Parker, of North Carolina, who in a 1920 political speech 
opposed negroes voting. This vietory is the most imposing political 
demonstration ever staged by the negro in the United States and is the 
impressive forefront of a sharp attack not only upon the administra- 
tion's lily-white policy but upon nullification of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments to the Constitution. 

2. Chureh Jim Crow: Repudiation by responsible officers in the 
Protestant Episcopal and Catholic Churches of color discrimination. 

3. Sport color bar: Severe criticism of New York University for 
attempted discrimination on the football field and of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association for barring two colored players from national 
junior indoor tournament. 

4. Cuban immigration: Denial to National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People by Cuban Government officials that Ameri- 
can negroes touring Caribbean would be prevented from entering Cuba. 

5. New Orleans policeman (white) sentenced to death for murdering 
young colored girl who resisted his advances. . 

6. Defeat in court of Richmond segregation ordinance and of Virginia 
white primary law. 

7. Freeing of Ben Bess, South Carolina farmer, who had served 13 
years of a 30-year sentence on a white woman's perjured testimony. 

8. Freeing of Turley Wright after his conviction of assault upon 
perjured testimony of an aged woman and her two granddanghters. 


[From the Richmond Planet, Richmond, Va., Saturday, May 10, 1930] 

Unrrep STATES SENATE REJECTS JUDGE Parker—Hor Ficut WAGED 
BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 
INSTRUMENTAL IN CAUSING His DEFEAT—PARKER LOSES PLACE ON 
Supremp BENCH BY CLOSE MARGIN OF One VoTe—AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR IN FIGHT 

By C. V. Kelley, president Richmond branch, National Association for 

the Advancement of Colored People 


The bitter fight against the confirmation of Judge John J. Parker, 
circuit judge of North Carolina, as Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court came to an end Wednesday in the Senate, when 
that body voted 41 to 39 against his confirmation. 

Immediately following his appointment by President Hoover, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People and the 
American Federation of Labor began well-organized attacks on the fit- 
ness of the judge to sit on the Supreme Bench. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People unearthed some utterances 
made by Judge Parker in the 1920 gubernatorial campaign in North 
Carolina, when Parker was candidate for that post. It is declared that 
he said that negroes were not yet ready and fit for the responsibilities 
of political participation and further alleged that he stated “If my 
election can be attributed to one single negro vote, I shall immediately 
resign.” 

The American Federation of Labor attacked the judge's ruling in the 
Red Jacket Mining Co. case, when he upheld an injunction restraining 
the United Mine Workers from soliciting membership in the unions, 
The most bitter fight that has ever been waged on a presidential ap- 
pointee took place all over the country and consumed 10 days of debate 
in the United States Senate. Party lines were split. The close 
margin by which the appointee was defeated indicates the intensity of 
the fight; only one more vote for Parker being sufficient to confirm him, 
as Vice President Curtis had declared himself as a supporter of the 
administration's appointment and would have cast his vote for Parker in 
case of a tie. The defeat of Parker can be safely attributed to the 
organized attack of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, with Walter White, assistant secretary, leading the 
fight. 


THE PARKER CASE 
By William C. Brown 


The Parker case may be the last straw between the lily whites and 
the negroes in the South. It is no secret that the lily whites are very 
indignant at the opposition that southern negroes have offered through 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People to con- 
firmation of Judge John J. Parker, as the administration nominee for 
the Supreme Court seat left vacant by the death of Judge Sanford. 

But after all it may be the best thing. Negroes here in the South 
have gone along in the past with heavy hearts at the treatment ac- 
corded them by the white leaders, and many have lost interest in suf- 
frage, not as politicians but as humble citizens. It takes lots of 
enthusiasm to yote year after year for party that will countenance the 
flying colors of racial prejudice for simply political expediency, 

The leaders come to you year after year saying, “ Well, you know 
that it is impossible to win an election in the South with the negro 
showing any prominence in the Republican Party.” 
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“Talk low until we get in, and we shall fix things like we want them.” 
The patience of the negro has just about exhausted. It is now becom- 
ing a plain fact that negroes are not wanted in the Republican Party 
here in the South except around election day for his vote. 

In Virginia there is apparent at present a split on the horizon in the 
ranks, at least, in leadership. The time is increasingly short when it 
will be seen whether Hon. C. Bascom Slemp or Hon. Henry W. Anderson 
will lead the destinies of the party. If Anderson wins out the negro 
is doomed. If Slemp wins out there will be at least a point of contact, 
But it seems to us that the lately organized National Negro Republican 
League is the only hope—if it will carry a spirit of independence. But 
if it is just another group of politicians to gain the advantage they 
will find out that while the negro loves the Republican Party, he is 
willing to vote for any party that will give him some encouragement 
and hope. In certain sections of the country the Democrats are offer- 
ing just such inducements. In States that will hold the elections this 
fall there is almost certain to be a drift to the Democratic Party. The 
young negro is getting tired being buncoed by his so-called leaders who 
are willing to sell out for a “mess of pottage.” The idea that the 
negro is growing radical is but propaganda to divert the public mind 
from the real issues. 

“Youth must be served.” 


[From the Richmond Planet, Richmond, Va., Saturday, May 17, 1930] |. 


SENATE DEFEAT OF PARKER, 41 to 39, BEGINNING OF NEGRO FIGHT FoR 
VOTE 


New Tonk, May 9.—By a margin of two votes, 41 to 39, after one 
of the most bitter and acrimonious struggles ever seen in the United 
States Senate, with galleries crowded and Members of the House of 
Representatives standing three deep awaiting the outcome, the Senate 
on Wednesday afternoon rejected the nomination by President Hoover 
of Judge John J. Parker to be Associate Justice of the United. States 
Supreme Court. 

The outcome of this struggle, which has resulted in a crushing rebuke 
to the Hoover administration’s lily-white policy, is generally credited 
to the leadership of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored people, which first procured and published Judge Parker's anti- 
negro utterance made in a political speech while candidate for Governor 
of North Carolina in 1920. On the basis of that utterance the 
N. A. A. C. P. communicated with all its branches, in constant touch 
by telegraph and long-distance telephone with politically influential 
friends in Washington and elsewhere, maintained a day-to-day check 
for a period of two weeks on the shifting press campaign. 

Southern white editors almost without exception have admitted that 
without the N. A. A. C. P. opposition Judge Parker would probably 
have been confirmed. The N. A. A. C. P. feels that the Parker fight 
is a crushing blow to the Hoover administration policy by which it 
was sought to build up the Republican Party in the South through 
offering sops to “ lily white” or, in plain words, antinegro Republicans. 
Further than this, the association feels that a long step has been taken 
in furthering the negro's national fight for full recognition as a citizen 
and as a voter. A statement issued by the N. A. A. C. P. covering the 
present situation, signed by Walter White, acting secretary, is as 
follows: 

“The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is proud of the way colored people throughout the United States met 
the eritical moment and acted as a unit. With few and conspicuous 
exceptions, even in the South and under serious difficulties, colored 
people stood firm against the man who advocated in 1920 virtually 
depriving them of their votes. The result of the fight, a victory in 
the Senate and a clear-cut defeat of the Hoover administration, is the 
most significant political demonstration the American negro has ever 
engaged in. 

We are elated and grateful to colored and to all those organizations 
and individuals who so tirelessly and faithfully upheld our hands 
throughout this gruelling contest. But the victory, decisive though it 
is, leaves much to be done. In reality this victory is only a beginning. 
First of all, colored citizens have before them the task of thanking their 
friends and dealing with their opponents. 

“ Negroes have already shown southern demagogues with national am- 
bitions that it no longer pays to bait the negro for political purposes. 
They have shown the Nation that the negro can carry on a successful, 
sustained, uncompromising political fight and keep it on the highest 
ethical plane, in defense of citizenship and human rights. It remains 
to demonstrate that colored people have a political memory.” In this 
connection, and for the information of all colored editors and their 
readers the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
declared the following lists should be kept in sight and in mind until 
after the next elections, 

Of those Senators who voted for Parker, the following are to stand 
for reelection during the coming fall and should be uncompromisingly 
opposed by all colored voters: PHIPPS, of Colorado; HASTINGS, of Dela- 
ware; STECK, of Iowa; ALLEN, of Kansas; RANSDELL, of Louisiana; 
Goto, of Maine; GILLETT, of Massachusetts; HARRISON, of Mississippi; 
KEYES, of New Hampshire; Bamp, of New Jersey; Simmons, of North 
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Carolina; MCCULLOCH, of Ohio; GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania; METCALF, of 
Rhode Island; BTRASR, of South Carolina; Glass, of Virginia; Gorr, of 
West Virginia; and SULLIVAN, of Wyoming. 

The terms of the other Senators who supported or were paired for 
Parker expire as follows, and colored voters should carefully bear in 
mind the names and the dates: BINGHAM, of Connecticut, 1933; Darn, 
of Vermont, 1933; Fess, of Ohio, 1935; GotpsponoveH, of Maryland, 
1935; GREENE, of Vermont, 1935; Harm, of Maine, 1935; HATFIELD, 
of West Virginia, 1935; HEBERT, of Rhode Island, 1935; Joxes, of 
Washington, 1933; Kean, of New Jersey, 1935; ODDE, of Nevada, 1933; 
PATTERSON, of Missouri, 1935; REED, of Pennsylvania, 1935; SHORT- 
RIDGE, of California, 1933; Smoor, of Utah, 1933; THOMAS, Jonx, of 
Idaho, 1933; TownseNnp, of Delaware, 1935; WALCOTT, of Connecticut, 
1935; WATERMAN, of Colorado, 1933; Warson, of Indiana, 1933; Brovs- 
SanD, of Louisiana, 1933; OveRMAN, of North Carolina, 1933; STEPHENS, 
of Mississippi, 1935; Swanson, of Virginia, 1935; Norseck, of South 
Dakota, 1933; Moses, of New Hampshire, 1933; FLETCHER, of Florida, 
1933; Ktxo, of Utah, 1935; Smrrx, of South Carolina, 1933. 

“Any negro is a traitor to the race who votes for any Senator who 
voted for Parker,“ declared Mr. White. “Let us not forget the vote on 
Parker, for on our concerted action at the next election and at the 
elections which follow it, depend the effectiveness of the American negro's 
future campaign in behalf of full emancipation as an American citizen.” 


NEGRO JUDGES ASSURED IN HARLEM BY ELECTION 


New York Crry.—When Gov. Franklin Roosevelt signed on April 21 
last the bill of Assemblyman Francis E. Rivers creating a new, and 
tenth municipal court district with two judges, a milestone was 
achieved for the 300,000 negroes of Harlem. 

The writing of this measure into the laws of the State of New York 
was the culmination of a 10-year struggle by the colored group of Har- 
lem. The present seventh municipal court district extends from One 
hundred and tenth Street to Spuyten Duyvil and from Fifth Avenue 
to the Hudson River, and on the basis of the 1925 census has a popu- 
lation of 453,000. 

The new law splits off the tenth municipal court district with the 
following boundaries: One hundred and tenth Street on the south, 
Fifth Avenue on the east, One hundred and fifty-fifth Street on the 
north, and the westerly boundary as follows: South on St. Nicholas 
Avenue to One hundred and twenty-fifth Street, easterly on One hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth Street to Eighth Avenue, south on Eighth 
Avenue to One hundred and fourteenth Street, east on Eleventh Street 
to Seventh Avenue, and south on Seventh Avenue to One hundred 
and tenth Street, and about 75 per cent of its residents are colored. 
It is practically certain that the two candidates on the Republican 
ticket will be colored, and it is possible that the same will be true of 
the two candidates on the Democratic ticket. 

The negro acquired leadership of the Republican Party organization 
in both the nineteenth assembly district and in the easterly portion 
of the twenty-first assembly district last year, and that was followed 
by the election in each of these districts of colored aldermen and it 
resulted for the first time in having two colored men in the assembly at 
Albany. 

The two judges — this tenth municipal court district will not be 
appointed. They will be elected in the general election on November 
4, 1930. It is expected that the opportunity of the colored group to 
elect its first negro municipal court judges in the eastern portion of 
the country will cause unparalleled registration of the racial group 
this fall. 


[From the Savannah Hawkeye, Pembroke, Ga., May 15, 1930} 
DEFEAT OF PARKER DEADLY BLOW TO SOUTHERN WHITE SUPREMACY 


The southern Democratic Senators who voted against the confirmation 
of the nomination of Judge Parker to go on the Supreme Court Bench 
of the United States have delivered an unpardonable blow to the South 
and jeopardized white supremacy. 

Our own Senator, W. J. HARRIS, rushes into print and öde dee 
to explain his colossal blunder. 

Senator Harris, in voting against the confirmation of the Parker 
nomination, has done the State and the white people of the entire 
South more harm than he will be able to recompense with good in 
20 years. 

The Senator gives one reason, and one only, in a belabored attempt to 
justify his great blunder. 

He says, “ Judge Parker is not a lawyer of outstanding ability.” 

Judge Parker's ability to fill the place was certified to by the bar 
associations of both North and South Carolina, by the Senators from 
both of these States, by 12 presiding Federal circuit judges, and by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

In the defeat of Judge Parker we lose a southern man on the bench 
of the highest court in the land, although a Republican, yet a man 
who stands for white supremacy. 

As a result we get a Pennsylvania Yankee, a wet, and a negro lover, 
a man who owes his elevation to that bunch of mean and sassy niggers 
like Oscar Dg Priest and his kind. 
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So our generalissimo swaps off a North Carolina prohibition advo- 
cate, a southern white man, and a Christian gentleman, for a Pennsyl- 
yania negro-loving Yankee and its wettest of the wets. 

. This man is wetter than Raskob. 

Judge Parker was defeated on account of his stand on the negro 
question—he took the position that it was wrong for the Republican 
administration to place negroes in official positions where they came 
in contact with white men and white women. 

This brought down on Judge Parker’s head the wrath of every mean, 
sassy, white-skin-hating negro in the country. 

Every society organized for negro social equality, fought the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Judge Parker viciously. 

Congressman Oscar De Priest, the Chicago mulatto nigger, who 
hates every drop of Caucasian blood in the South, applauded the vote 
of a Democratic Senator representing a Southern white Democratic 
State, when he voted to strike down a North Carolina white man, 
although a Republican, had stood for the preservation of purity of a 
race that swears by the eternal gods, that neither DE PRIEST nor any 
of his litter shall ever debauch any of their blood. 

The mean, impudent negroes like De Priest will take encouragement 
over their Supreme Court victory. 

They have put a man on the bench of the highest court in the land, 
as the result of an issue straight put and clear cut, in which your 
United States Senate goes on record as being opposed to a man who 
asserts that he is a white man. 

It is the highest ambition of old De Priest and his ilk to wipe out 
the color line and make of this people a nation of mulattoes and mon- 
grels. 

They propose to take the issue to the United States Supreme Court. 

They propose to test the constitutionality of your State law, which 
prohibits white people and negroes marrying each other. 

They propose to test the constitutionality of the municipal segrega- 
tion zoning laws of various southern cities, which forbids negroes own- 
ing property in white sections and living therein. 

In short, they want to force their black sons into social equality and 
marriage with your white daughters. 

Some people will tell you that this will never happen. 

And there are others who will tell you that old Father Gabriel has 
got his horn split and will not be able to blow it on the general resur- 
rection day. 

The Supreme Court is the most important branch of our system of 
government. 

It is the final tribunal that holds the property and the lives and liber- 
ties of the people in the palm of its hand, so to speak. 

It has power to annul every act of Congress. 

When the Federal Government confiscated the property of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee during the reconstruction days following the Civil War 
because he fought as a soldier in the Confederate Army the Supreme 
Court declared this action unconstitutional against all precedents and 
contrary to the principles of a humane government. 

If the confiscation of General Lee's property had stood the Supreme 
Court test, the property of every man who fought in the Confederate 
Army would have been confiscated and the Confederate soldiers would 
have been thrown into military prisons. 

When such an appointment will come south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line again, if ever, is not known. 


[From the Anderson Independent, Thursday morning, May 22, 1930) 
Democrats Dip IT 

Here is an editorial paragraph from the Charleston News and 
Courier: 

“The rejection of Judge Parker is, so the Newberry Observer says, 
an insult to southern opinion. Judge Parker can scarcely be said to 
represent southern opinion; but whether he does or not, it is not to be 
expected that the Republican Senate would neglect to insult southern 
opinion when the chance offered.” 

Was it such writing as that paragraph that won for Editor Ball the 
honorary degree of doctor“ ? 

If the rejection of Judge Parker's nomination were “an insult to 

southern opinion,” it was not an insult inflicted by “ the Republican 
Senate.” A majority of the Republicans in that body voted to confirm 
Judge Parker's nomination, despite the fact that, though a Republican, 
he shares the sentiments of white Democrats of the South on the race 
question. The insult was made possible by the votes of a majority of 
the Democratic Senators, many of them southerners, who joined a 
bunch of western radicals, hardly more than Republicans in name, to 
make the majority against Judge Parker. It was “the Democratic 
Senate” that insulted the South, 

{From the Anderson Independent, Sunday morning, May 25, 1930] 
AnD Nor UNTIL THEN 

It has often been said that in national politics the South ever 
since the War between the States has been “a hewer of wood and a 
drawer of water.“ The explanation has been that a Democratic Presi- 
dent would give the South nothing because nothing could drive the 
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South out of the Democratic Party and a Republican Chief Executive 
would give Dixie nothing because nothing could win it to the Repub- 
lican Party. 

The most distinguished consideration ever given the South since 
the war by a President was by Taft, who appointed a southern Demo- 
crat Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. Had a major- 
ity of the Republican Senators of that day been as small as a majority 
of the Democratic Senators of the present, White would never have 
been confirmed. They would have said that White, having been a 
Confederate soldier, had been a traitor, and so was unfit to be Chief 
Justice. 

It remained for southern Senators to defeat Hoover's recognition of 
southern ability by voting against Parker, who was fought for holding 
the same sentiments on the race question as do the southern Democrats. 

When the South sends more brains to Washington—and it has 
them—it will resume its old high place in the councils of the Nation 
and in the distribution of its honors. 


In THe SAME Boat 

Several of the southern Democratic Senators who voted against 
confirmation of the appointment of Judge Parker as an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court are lawyers, but none of them if given a 
Federal appointment requiring confirmation by the Senate could be 
confirmed if that body accepted as a precedent the action in rejecting 
Judge Parker because of his views on the race question, for their 
views on that question are the same as his. If they be not and they 
disclose that fact to their constituents, they would have as much 
chance of reelection as a billiard ball has to grow hair. That was 
the horrible injustice of their action. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

(For conference report see proceedings of the Senate of May 
29, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 9783.) 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to submit the follow- 
ing proposed unanimous-consent agreement, which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
agreement, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 4 o'clock p. m. on to-mor- 
row the Senate proceed to vote upon the question of agreeing to the 
pending conference report on the tariff bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let the matter run along until 
later in the afternoon. 

Mr. McNARY. Until a little later, probably 2 o'clock? 

Mr. BORAH. Or a little later. We can agree upon a time 
later in the day. There are some things I want to know before 
I agree to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not understand just 
what the Senator from Oregon proposed. 

Mr. McNARY. I proposed a unanimous-consent agreement 
to vote to-morrow at 4 o’clock upon the conference report on 
the tariff bill, which the Senator from Idaho has asked me to 
withhold, and which I shall withhold until between 2 and 3 
o'clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago the New York 
Times devoted considerable space to publishing an article from 
a Raskob agent in Birmingham, Ala., concerning Miss Southern 
Democracy. On yesterday I furnished to the Times a copy of 
my reply, discussing the refusal of Miss Southern Democracy 
to marry Alfred the Anointed and Prince of Tammany. The 
New York Times this morning devoted exactly two and one-half 
inches of space to what I said. It did not publish my reply. 
I send to the clerk’s desk the reply which I sent to the Times 
and ask that it be read in my time and appear in the RECORD 
in the same type as if I had spoken it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“Senator Hxrlux denies that Miss Southern Democracy ever 
gave her consent to the political marriage arranged for her with 
Alfred the ‘Anointed’ and Prince of Tammany. The story of 
the unpleasant romance follows: 

And in those days it came to pass that Alfred of Tammany, 
a Governor of New York and a Prince in the Roman Catholic 
Kingdom of Italy, proffered his hand in marriage to Miss 
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Southern Democracy for the purpose of aiding him in becom- 
ing Chief Ruler of the American Republic. 

„And it came to pass that the Democratic people of the 
South were indignant, and cries of protests and resentment 
were heard in all the land of Jefferson, Jackson, and Lee. But 
the Catholic King, whose abiding place is Italy, anxious to ex- 
tend the boundary lines of his Kingdom in the United States 
through his anointed Prince, Alfred of Tammany, caused the 
Raskobites and foreign helgebites sojourning in the southern 
and northern diocese to go up and down the land praising in a 
loud voice Alfred the Tammanyite and urging Miss Southern 
Democracy to accept him in political marriage, and when the 
Roman plan and purpose had been noised abroad in the land 
it came to pass that Miss Southern Democracy, a stanch be- 
liever in American principles and institutions, Empress in the 
Tempie of Southern Statecraft, and beloved queen in the 
Southern Kingdom of White Supremacy, arose and with all the 
enthusiasm, pride, and determination characteristic of her 
Democratic forebears, she said: 

he position that I hold is an important and exalted one, 
Sir Knights of Columbus from the Roman Catholic kingdom, 
and I can not accept the hand and heart of your much praised 
and anointed Alfred, Prince of Tammany. A political union 
of that kind would be but an outright mockery of marriage on 
the part of both of us and the essence of deception and hypoc- 
risy in its most diabolical form. I say that, Sir Knights of 
Columbus from the Catholic kingdom, because I come of a 
race of Democrats who had and have a very high conception 
of their duty and responsibility to the Democratic Party and 
to free constitutional government in America. To me has 
been intrusted the delightful and important work of keeping 
the Democratic Party in the South clean and honest and true 
to the principles of Jefferson and true to its mission in Amer- 
ica. And it is my duty to guard with intrepid vigilance the 
civic life and honor of the Southern States. Sir Knights of 
Columbus from the Catholic kingdom, I know that Alfred, the 
ambitious Prince of Tammany, whose cause you so ardently 
espouse in behalf of your Catholic king, does not feel as I feel 
about the duty and the mission of the Democratic Party. It 
is my duty to aid in holding the Democratic Party so true 
to its tenets and principles that we will continue to have for- 
ever in this country ‘a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.’ 

„ have the American Protestant viewpoint and Protestant 
conviction as to the kind of Government that we should have 
in the United States, and the six important and indispensable 
principles that constitute the kind of government that must 
exist here if this American Republic is to live, are: Free speech, 
peaceful assembly, free press, religious freedom, separation of 
church and state, and the public school. And I stand unequivo- 
cally and unchangeably for all of them. Sir Knights of Co- 
lumbus from the Catholic kingdom, I know that Prince Alfred 
of Tammany and the dominating forces of the Catholic king- 
dom in which he is a prince, hold views on ‘civil government’ 
entirely different from mine. They believe and teach that the 
Roman Catholic government of union of church and state is the 
right and proper form of government and they are pledged when 
they become strong enough, politically, to adopt that form of 
government in the United States. And, Sir Knights of Colum- 
bus from the Catholic kingdom, I must remind you that the 
history of the world shows that wherever the Roman Catholic 
government of union of church and state has been foisted upon 
any people, anywhere on earth, it has put shackles on human 
liberty and destroyed free government. I could not conscien- 
tiously give my hand in marriage to a political leader and in so 
doing knowingly help place him in a position to carry forward 
a political doctrine and system that I know are not only dan- 
gerous but destructive to free government in America.” 

Sir Knights of Columbus from the Catholic kingdom, 
southern Democracy has remained true to the noble and sacred 
principles of the party through all the years, and kept the torch 
of clean government brightly burning in all the Southern States 
while ugly and terrible charges of graft, scandal, and corruption 
have been made against the Tammany Democracy. The only 
two Democratic Presidents that we have had since the War 
between the States—Cleveland and Wilson—both denounced and 
repudiated the Tammany Democracy as the most reprehensible 
and corrupt political organization in the United States, 

In view of these astounding, stubborn, and shocking 
truths I can not see how you can have the unmitigated gall to 
ask me, a real Democrat, reared in the pure, uplifting, and en- 
nobling atmosphere of the old Protestant American school, to 
surrender the convictions of a lifetime and abandon the prin- 
ciples that are so dear to me—principles that have been the in- 
spiring and righteous forces that have supported and sustained 
me and the Southland in all the trying and dangerous vicissi- 
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tudes of the past to accept in marriage a man whose political 
conceptions, convictions, plans, and purposes are diametrically 
opposed to all that the great white family of Democrats in the 
South stand for. Sir Knights of Columbus from the Catholic 
kingdom, I can not, and will not, consent to the marriage pro- 
posal of Alfred, the Prince of Tammany.” 

And it came to pass when the decision of Miss Southern 
Democracy was made known to the leaders of the Roman Cath- 
olic political party that they straightway took the matter to 
the National Political Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington, and there the high priests in the temple of Roman 
Catholic politics, running true to form, declared that they would 
employ coercive and intimidating tactics to compel Miss South- 
ern Democracy to marry Alfred, “ the Anointed,” Prince of Tam- 
many. To that end they demanded that the Democratic States 
of the South issue orders to Miss Southern Democracy ac- 
quainting her with their desire and purpose to have her aban- 
don her conscientious scruples, convictions, and principles and 
marry Alfred, “the Anointed,” Prince of Tammany. But the 
Democratic men and women of the Southern States shook their 
heads in pointed and positive disapproval of such a program, 
and when they spoke through their ballots in the primaries in 
the spring of 1928, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Tennessee, and Mississippi all 
expressed hearty approval of Miss Southern Democracy’s stand 
in refusing to become the political bride of Alfred, “the 
Anointed,” Prince of Tammany. 

„And then it came to pass that there was great rejoicing 
among the Democratic rank and file in all the land of the 
South, and true Americans throughout the country congratu- 
lated Miss Southern Democracy for the stand that she had 
taken to safeguard American ideals and institutions and to hold 
the Democratic Party true to its duty to the American masses. 
Then in the strongholds and diocese of the Roman Catholic 
kingdom there went up a murmer and noisy demand that in 
spite of the American indignation and hostile attitude of Miss 
Southern Democracy toward Alfred, “the Anointed,” and 
Prince of Tammany, that she be compelled to accept in mar- 
riage a political leader whose political plans and purposes were 
offensive, repulsive, and sickening to her and all that her people 
in the South stood for in human government. 

And in June of 1928 it came to pass that there was a Demo- 
cratic convention in Houston, Tex., where Knights of Columbus 
and national political welfare conference agents had gathered 
for the purpose of having Alfred, “the Anointed,” and Prince 
of Tammany, nominated as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. And again they annoyed, embar- 
rassed, and greatly offended Miss Southern Democracy by re- 
questing her to abandon her principles and change her mind 
and accept the political program for herself and her people that 
she had already scorned and repudiated in the primary. But 
she stood firm and faithful by her convictions, and but for the 
Southern States of Arkansas, Kentucky, and Louisiana, Alfred, 
“the Anointed,” and Prince of Tammany, would never have 
been nominated as a Democratic candidate for President of the 
United States, 

“ ‘Then it came to pass, after Miss Southern Democracy had 
by three-fourths of the Southern States rejected and repudiated 
Alfred, “the Anointed,” and Prince of Tammany, in the national 
convention at Houston, that she was again called upon to give 
her hand and heart in political marriage to this same Alfred, 
“the Anointed,” and Prince of Tammany. For a moment she 
stood with bowed head and a sad and troubled look was on her 
face and tens of thousands of Democratic men and women in 
every Southern State were unhappy and indignant because of 
the outrageous and heart-rending ordeal to which their good 
angel of Southern Democracy was again being subjected. There 
she stood in the beauty and strength of Jeffersonian Democracy 
and teardrops lingered on the brink of her eyelids as she looked 
out over the Land of Dixie and then with head erect and light 
upon her face she said: 

„ had hoped and prayed that this bitter cup would not 
again be presented tome. The voices of Democrats long gone who 
stood guard at the altar places of white supremacy in the South 
are calling to me, warning me of the dangers of such a union. 
I can see Gen. Bedford Forrest, the great ‘ White Chief,’ and 
his brave white-robed Knights of the South as they protected 
white women from the lust and carnality of negroes drunk on 
their newfound freedom. I can hear again the voice of General 
Forrest as he proclaimed the doctrine of white supremacy and 
stood with flaming sword, denouncing and damning those carpet- 
baggers who advocated social equality and marriage between 
whites and negroes. 

Sir Knights of Columbus from the Catholic kingdom, we of 
the South believe that as one star differs from another star in 
glory that one race differs from another in fitness and in right 
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to rule. We believe that the white man is the climax and 
crowning glory of God's creation and that in the firmament of 
human affairs he is the sun and all other bodies are held in 
place by his majesty and power. We are established in that 
faith and upon the Ararat of this principle we have rested the 
ark of our social and civic covenant. Sir Knights of Colum- 
bus from the Catholic kingdom, it is my duty to promote and 
safeguard that doctrine and to keep the white fires of race pride 
and purity forever burning in the temple of the white race in 
the South. And the position of Alfred, ‘the Anointed,’ and 
Prince of Tammany, on social equality and marriage between 
whites and negroes is so shocking and abhorrent to me that I do 
not like even to discuss it. I know that he stands for social 
equality and marriage between whites and negroes and once in 
possession of that knowledge I could not think of political 
marriage with Alfred, ‘the Anointed,’ and Prince of Tammany. 

„„ Kneeling at the alter of southern Democracy, I registered 
a solemn vow that I would keep the faith and preserve in their 
integrity the great doctrines and principles of Jefferson, the 
father of the Democratic Party. I can not consent to the po- 
litical marriage arranged for me by Roman Tammany procured 
delegates from the Republican States of the East. It were far 
better for the Democratic household of the South and all that 
we hold dear in the South that I should denounce and repudiate 
the obnoxious and dangerous political marriage that has been 
arranged for me with Alfred, ‘the Anointed’ and Prince of 
Tammany. I point with pride to a long record of unfailing de- 
votion to Democratic ideals and institutions, and to the fact that 
no cloud of scandal has ever hung above my horizon, and no 
act of dishonor has ever darkened my name. 

“*“T can not and will not consent to the surrender of party 
leadership and control to those who would pervert the party 
from the ends of its institution and make it the tool and in- 
strument of ‘interests’ and ‘isms,’ that strike down and destroy 
things dear to the heart of the South. 

In view of the issues presented and the incontrovertible 
truths regarding them, I again decline the marriage arranged for 
me with Alfred, ‘the Anointed, and Prince of Tammany, and 
upon this important and serious question—one that involves our 
happiness and well-being in the present and in the future, I 
demand a roll call of the Southern States, and I ask that every 
Democrat vote just as his or her conscience dictates.” 

And it came to pass that when Virginia, the home State of 
Jefferson, the father of the Democratic Party, and Tennessee, 
the State of Jackson, and Texas, the home State of Sam 
Houston, and Maryland, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Florida 
and Alabama, too (if the white votes had been counted as cast) 
all voted against the political marriage of Miss Southern Democ- 
racy to Alfred, “the Anointed,” and Prince of Tammany.’ 

So, Mr. President, Miss Southern Democracy has not yet and 
she never will be married politically to Alfred, “the Anointed” 
and Prince of Tammany. 

“In keeping with the oath that I took when I entered the 
Senate, and in the interest of the Democratic Party in the 
South and throughout the country, and for the protection and 
preservation of rights and principles dear to the lovers of free 
government in America, I helped to prevent the political mar- 
riage ceremony in 1928 that would have forced Miss Southern 
Democracy against her will to marry Alfred, the Tammany 
social-equality candidate and the candidate of the Tammany 
advocates of marriage between whites and negroes, and the 
Tammany candidate of the wet-Roman-Raskob régime. I have 
no apology to make for my position in that campaign. I did 
my duty as God gave me the light to see it, and at the Demo- 
cratic judgment bar of my own conscience my conduct is ap- 
proved. And to-day I stand with uncovered head in the genial 
presence of Miss Southern Democracy as she bestows upon me 
an approving smile. No Raskob-controlled committee in my 
State can frighten or intimidate me. Neither can it deliver the 
votes of the white Democratic men and women of Alabama into 
the hands of the wet-Raskob-Roman-Tammany machine.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Senators here know and the 
people throughout the country are coming to know the kind of 
fight that is being made upon me in Alabama by the wet, 
Roman press of the United States. It is clear from some of the 
articles that go out from their hirelings in the press gallery 
of the Senate that they propose to print anything and every- 
thing that they believe will be harmful to me, and that they do 
not intend to print anything that I wish to say in reply to mis- 
leading and untruthful articles. The Mussolini Roman régime 
has killed free press in Italy and the Roman Catholic political 
machine has almost killed the free press in the United States. 

The New York Times, after giving a column to one of Ras- 
kob's agents’ effusions down in my State—a lawyer, I am told, 
but I never heard of him, and I really do not know whether 
he exists or not, whether he is a fictitious person used for 
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propaganda purposes or whether he is in being there—prints a 
small notice headed, Heflin Assails Smith—Senator’s 6,500- 
Word Attack Follows Lines of Others.” 2 

I submit that I have not presented this matter to the Senate 
on any occasion just as I have presented it in that article here 
to-day; and they ought at least to have been fair enongh to 
1 what I did say in reply to the article they printed regard- 
ng me. 

But they have their orders to knock me, to misrepresent me, 
to injure me in Alabama through every means at their command. 
I want true Americans everywhere to know just the kind of 
fight the Roman political machine is conducting against me in 
Alabama. I do not fear them. I must and I will get the truth 
to the people of my State. I have no apology to make. I am 
an American, and I swore when I entered this body that I 
would defend my country and its institutions against all ene- 
mies, both foreign and domestic. I am striving to be true to 
that oath. The Democrats of Alabama will not submit to the 
leadership of the Raskob-Tammany-controlled State couimittee. 
They know what all of this opposition to me is about, It is 
not because I have been unfaithful to my own country. It is 
because I have disclosed and exposed the most diabolical under- 
ground scheme which has for its purpose in due time to over- 
throw this American Government in favor of another form of 
government in the United States, whose head would reside in 
Italy. I have dared to show the dangerous things that have 
been going on there at the Capital. 

The Senate and the country need but to be reminded of what 
has been and is going on in the so-called lobby committee of 
the the Senate to prove that what I am saying here is true. I 
sometimes think it should be called “the Roman Catholic in- 
quisitorial body.” It seems to me that that force has been 
inspiring if not directing some of the work of some of the 
members of that committee. Protestant preachers of various 
denominations have been called here. They have been subjected 
to all kinds of cross-examination, and frequently the treatment 
was not as genteel and respectful as it should have been. They 
have been asked why and how they opposed Smith, the wet can- 
didate, and what efforts they made to defeat him, and whether 
or not they spent money to defeat Smith. 

What business is that of this committee? None. The Senate 
never authorized this committee to do that. The Senate au- 
thorized this committee to inquire into lobbying, efforts being 
made here to affect legislation, to procure legislation, or de- 
feat legislation. The committee have gone far afield, some mem- 
bers of it, in their efforts to humiliate and insult some of these 
great Protestant ministers of the United States. 

I have no prejudice against any denomination. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy knows that. If Protestants were doing what 
Roman Catholic leaders are doing politically against free insti- 
tutions, I would denounce them. The Roman Catholics know 
that I am not fighting their fornt of worship. I am fighting 
their political beliefs and activities and intentions in the United 
States. 

The other day, when I had spoken at some length in the Sen- 
ate—two hours, perhaps—I was called into the reception room 
by a number of men and women from several States—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, California, and North 
Carolina. After shaking hands with a number of them I 
started back, and a little lady sitting over in the corner hailed 
me and asked me if I got her card. I said I thought I had 
shaken hands with all those who sent in cards, and I had them 
in my hand. She said, “That is my gard "Miss LeBarfe, 
from Asheyille, N. C. 

She said, “ Senator HEFLIN, I enjoyed your speech, most of it. 
I am glad I had a chance to hear you. I wanted to shake your 
hand. I am a Roman Catholic. I want to ask you a question, 
if it will not offend you.” 

I said, “Go ahead.” 

She said, Why do you hate the Roman Catholics so?“ 

I said, “ I do not hate them. I never attack individual Catho- 
lics. I want them to worship just as they choose to worship, 
I have said that in all my speeches, The Roman Catholic lead- 
ers kno that; but I am fighting their political beliefs and 
intentions.” 

She said, “ What are they?” 

I said, “Their beliefs are that a government of union of 
church and state is the proper form of government. They are 
opposed to any government that is founded on the principle of 
separation of church and state. They are teaching the union 
of church and state in every parochial school in the United 
States, and generation after generation, taught that doctrine, 
will some day, when the leaders tell them the time is ripe, fight 
to establish that form of government in the United States; and 
we who have been reared in a different school, who believe in 
the American principle of separation of church and state, will 
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fight to prevent that form of government from being set up in 
the United States.” 

She looked at me earnestly, and said: “Senator Hertrn, I 
know what you are driving at. It will produce a war.” 

I said, “ Yes.” 

She said, “I believe you are telling the truth.” 

I said, “I am trying to prevent such a thing happening in the 
United States.“ 

Mr. President, this Government must lay down an established 
doctrine regarding our rights and liberties in this country. No 
citizen or group of citizens should be allowed to weaken and 
undermine free government in America. I ask of any Senator 
here who hears me, Am I right when I say that the Government 
of the United States ought to define what can be taught and 
what can not be taught on principles affecting the life of this 
Government? 

I hold that the doctrine of union of church and state is deadly 
to our free institutions. I have challenged Senators here and 
people elsewhere to deny the truthfulness of that statement. 
Again I assert that all over the world where the union of church 
and state form of government has been tried it has killed liberty 
and destroyed free government. Nobody can dispute that; and 
when I stand here and fight for a doctrine and a principle to 
prevent the spread of any doctrine that will result ultimately 
in the overthrow of my country, I ought to be supported, and 
the press ought to be open and fair and honest and let the 
people know just what I am saying and doing here about things 
that affect the rights and interests of all Americans. Instead 
of that, however, I am attacked from ambush and shot in the 
back by political assassins. I am misrepresented in a subsi- 
dized press, which villifles and slanders me and will not give 
to the country the facts about my position on questions that 
vitally affect the life of this Republic. 

Mr. President, they have invaded my State. Everybody 
knows that they influenced a majority of the State committee, 
27 members of it. Why, they went down here to Norfolk, Va., 
and they got a man named Patrick, who paid his poll tax in 
Norfolk in 1928 and in 1929, formerly a member of the State 
committee in my State. They took him down to Montgomery. 
the capital of Alabama, and he was present and voted to foist 
this primary monstrosity that they have foisted upon the 
Democrats of Alabama. They filled three vacancies, and one 
of the members put on told two circuit judges in my State that 
he had to promise to put up the bars against Democrats who 
supported Hoover before they would permit him to be elected 
a member of the committee. There is a rumor that two mem- 
bers were in financial straits and that the financial pressure 
being put upon them was immediately relieved, and they then 
did the bidding of the O’Toole-Brown-Gunter-Pettus-Smith- 
Raskob ring. 

Mr. President, since that committee acted I have discussed 
its action before 50,000 Democrats in Alabama, I have called 
on them for an expression on this subject, and they have held 
up their hands, 50,000 of them, condemning the committee’s 
action and requesting it to meet and rescind it, and not as 
many as 50 men and women have held up their hands in oppo- 
sition to the resolution. 

Democrats all over Alabama know that what the committee 
did was not for the good of the Democratic Party, and it is 
rapidly dawning upon them that some strange infiuence has 
“influenced” the State committee to do a very strange and 
harmful thing to the Democratic Party in Alabama. 

The truth about the committee’s action is getting over the 
State. I have a letter from the father of one of the members 
of the State committee, who voted for the Raskob primary 
pian, and that father said if they had not got some of the 
members “drunk,” there would not have been any bars put up 
against any Democrat in Alabama. I have a statement from a 
law-enforcement officer at the capital of my State who said he 
tried to get out papers to raid the hotel where this drunken 
revelry was going on at a hotel in Montgomery Saturday night, 
Sunday, and Sunday night before the committee met Monday, 
but they “did not“ get the papers ready in time, and the liquor 
that had been sent in for use at this meeting was drunk up 
before the raid could be made, and when he did invade the hotel 
on Monday they found an auto truck load of empty gallon glass 
jugs and pint and quart bottles. They hauled off a truck load 
of them. Perhaps Raskob's wet association had something to do 
with sending in this liquor. Well, the thing arranged there is 
without a parallel in any other State in the Union. No other 
State committee has had the gall to lay down a primary plan 
that discriminates against every Democrat in the State. 

You ask, How can that be? Well, they say, in the first place, 
that those who supported Smith can run for office and vote, and 
those who opposed Smith can only come in and yote. They are 
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denied not only the right and the privilege of being candidates 
themselves but also of selecting the candidate that they may 
vote for in the Democratic primary. Thousands of those 
who supported Smith, tens of thousands of them, are for me, 
but they can not vote for me at the primary because those 27 
members controlled by Raskob and Tammany will not let my 
name go upon the ballot. So they are denied the right to vote 
for the candidate of their choice, and those who supported 
Hoover are denied the right to vote for the candidate of their 
choice unless he happens to be on the Raskob list. So no Demo- 
crat in Alabama can vote for anybody that has not been O. Kd 
by the New York-Raskob-Tammany régime. 

Mr. President, it is a humiliating situation. We have thou- 
Sands of instances where a man voted for Smith for no other 
reason than to be “regular” and his wife voted for Hoover, his 
son and daughter voted for Hoover, and the husband is saying 
that if they can not all go in on equal terms they will all stay 
out of the un-Democratie primary, that Judge Thomas, of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama, who supported Smith, says is unlaw- 
ful, null, and void. 

Here is the husband refusing to go into this primary because 
it discriminates against his wife, his son, and his daughter. 
And still we can not get this Raskob-controlled committee to 
change its action and do the thing that would bring all Demo- 
crats together in a real Democratic primary. Every other 
Southern State has a fair-for-all Democratic primary, and all 
Democrats are treated alike, and that action has resulted in 
party harmony in all those States, but Alabama Democrats 
have been denied the right to have and participate in such a 
primary. The Roman-Raskob-controlled committee has decreed 
otherwise. Why? Is it because I live in Alabama and repre- 
sent in part that great State in the Senate, and has “ Somebody ” 
put a price on my head that has been tempting to “ those twenty- 
seven“ members of the State committee? The people all over 
the State believe that there is something wrong and something 
5 behind the action of the 27, and I believe that that is 

ue, 

When Newberry got ready to go out and buy a Senatorship 
from the State of Michigan he called his manager and said, 
“Here is $50,000 to start with.” Mr. President, many Demo- 
crats in my State are wondering just how much was authorized 
to be spent in preliminary arrangements to keep me out of 
the Democratic primary in Alabama. 

They have two candidates for the Senate running in the Raskob 
primary. Both of them are satisfactory to the Roman hierarchy 
and the Roman Catholic, political-welfare conference here in 
Washington. I will have more to say about them and their 
Roman connections later. They haye two candidates, and both 
of them are satisfactory. Both of them are very wealthy men. 
Both of them are no doubt getting all the finances they need 
from this group that is getting ready to run Al Smith for 
President again in 1932. 

Is there no balm in Gilead for the Democratic Party; is there 
no healing physician there? My God! What an affliction has 
come upon my party. Will they undertake again to tie us to 
that political body of death? Go look at the yacant seats in 
the House, 40 Democrats gone, dead by the wayside in the 
wake of Alfred Smith’s political trail. Two or three Senators 
have gone from this body because of his candidacy. Thousands 
of candidates for local offices in the States went down in the 
deluge of ballots that fell upon the Tammany candidate who 
repudiated the platform upon which he was nominated. 

Mr. President, nothing but death and sorrow trail after this 
man's political leadership; and again we are moving toward 
another presidential fight, with this man being groomed, sup- 
ported by the Liquor Trust, and Raskob, a Republican, at the 
head of the Democratic National Committee. 

What an awful job they have put upon the great Democratic 
Party. I do not simply tell you that Raskob is a Republican, 
and leave it there. Here is the Nation’s guidebook on these 
matters, a book called Who's Who in America for 1928 and 
1929.“ and it tells us that John J. Raskob is a Republican, and 
a member of the Union League Club of Philadelphia; and one 
can not belong to that club unless he is an A No. 1 Republican. 

When they selected Raskob they went over the head of every 
Democrat in the country and picked this man out and brought 
him in, and put him at the head of the great National Demo- 
cratic Committee. Was the Democratic Party ever before in 
its history subjected to such a shocking, shameful, and trying 
ordeal? 

The idea of taking up and nominating a Tammany man to 
lead the party of Jefferson, that great and inspired Democrat, 
who laid down a political philosophy that has gained the 
admiration of liberty-loving masses the world over. Have we 
Democrats not fallen upon an evil day? Then they ask me 
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to surrender my convictions as a lifelong Jeffersonian Democrat 
and bow down and accept un-Democratic principles and condi- 
tions when I am in position to know just what is being done 
to deliver the party over to the Roman Catholic political 
machine. I declined to do that in 1928, and if they nominate 
Smith again in 1932, I will refuse to support him again. 

Knowing Governor Smith as I do, the things he stands for, 
and the far-reaching and dangerous influences back of him, I 
can not and I will not support him for President of the United 
States. I may be misunderstood, but I know that I thoroughly 
understand the issues involved in such a program. I love and 
trust the Democrats of my State. They have honored and 
trusted me for years. I have fought Alabama’s Democratic 
battles in various counties in the State. And now an alien in- 
fluence and strange political tactics are employed in our Demo- 
cratic household in Alabama to destroy without a hearing a 
native son of the party in Alabama. They are asking the 
Democrats of the State to stand aloof with folded arms and 
sealed lips and watch 27 members of the State executive com- 
mittee, controlled by the Smith-Raskob-Tammany régime, strike 
me down, without giving them the right to pass upon me and my 
service as their Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, they will never get away with it in Alabama! 
Thank God the Democrats of Alabama are not for sale. Just 
think of the terrible and humiliating ordeal that confronted me 
when I, whose father as one of the leaders of the Ku-Klux Klan 
helped to put down negro rule in Alabama in reconstruction 
days, when I was called upon to follow Alfred Smith when I 
knew his disgusting and dangerous position on the negro ques- 
tion. My father and his brave comrades, white-robed knights 
of the Southland, helped to drive out the scalawags and carpet- 
baggers and they gave back home rule and self-government to 
every Southern State. 

His devotion to the rule of the white man and his service in 
establishing white supremacy and protecting the sanctity of the 
southern home is to me a heritage worth more than any amount 
of gold. 

Devotion and adherence to these principles are in my blood. 
I love the principles of my party. I have battled for them all 
my life, and white supremacy is one of the cardinal principles 
of the Democratic Party. Then I am asked by Raskob and his 
Tammany outfit to come up and surrender all my political back- 
ground and principles and accept a man as the nominee for 
President who voted, while a member of the Legislature of New 
York, to compel all the hotel proprietors and restaurant pro- 
prietors to throw their doors open to negroes and whites alike, 
to receive and serve without discrimination all, negroes and 
whites, in hotels and restaurants. Just think of it! They put 
him up as a leader for me to follow, when I knew as thousands 
of Democrats who voted for him did not know, that he was a 
believer and ardent advocate of social equality between whites 
and negroes. 

We Democrats of the South believe in the separation of the 
races in all the essential things. We know more about that 
question than some of you. We know that that is the best 
way to handle it. It is necessary to have a dividing line and 
a dead line, with your negro population on one side and your 
white population on the other, It is necessary to place metes 
and bounds about the brutal and dangerous element in the 
Negro race and segregation is the best way to take care of 
that problem. The law-abiding negroes know that that is true, 
not only that, but white men and women demand that every 
safeguard possible be thrown about white women in the South 
to protect them from negro assault and outrage. Al Smith and 
his backers believe in marriage between whites and negroes. 
Go look at Mexico, with a large portion of her population mixed 
with negroes and Indians and other peoples, and what have 
you? A strange mixture of people and strife all the time, 
easily led by designing priests, the people fleeced of their sub- 
stance year in and year out. 

Go look at Spain, once proudest among all the nations of 
the earth, with her mixed population, brought in under the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of open and unrestricted immigration, 
bringing them in from everywhere to build a mighty Roman 
monarchy. You have a mixed breed and a population which 
brought Spain down from the high pinnacle of her former 
glory. There is a concrete case of such a mistaken policy. 
Your mixed breeds will not do. The Democratic South is right 
on this question, and I will not any more permit a so-called 
Democrat to cause me to surrender my convictions on this 
subject than I, would permit a Republican to do it. 

I believe that God Almighty preserved this western world 
for the final habitation and everlasting control of the white 
race. He expected us to set up here a government which all 
nations could behold and be constrained to follow in its foot- 
steps because of its good works and sound principles. 
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Mr. President, whenever any party in America reaches the 
point where it will surrender this principle of the rule of the 
white man, the deadline between negroes and whites, and is 
willing to go over, surrender principles, and play politics in order 
to get the negro vote, we are doomed, and whenever a leader 
of that kind is put at the head of my party I will put upon his 
brow the scarlet letter of unfitness, shame, and rejection, and I 
will refuse to support him. The Roman Catholic political ma- 
chine seems to be anxious to make this question a national 
issue, their nation-wide opposition to me establishing that fact 
beyond peradventure. They are inviting it. The non-Catholic 
people are not afraid of the issue. They are sick of several 
things that took place in this lobby committee. Why has not 
that committee gone in and investigated a constant and ever- 
present Roman Catholic lobby established and here all the time 
in Washington? This is the Roman Catholic National Welfare 
Conference. 

I have here a report they made to the Pope two or three 
years ago, and among other things they said: 


The executive department has to treat directly with the United States 
Government and its numerous departments on matters that affect 
Catholic interests, and this has been almost a daily task. 


Six weeks ago I wrote a letter to the lobby committee, and 
had it printed in the open Recorp, calling on them to be fair 
in their investigation. I said, “If you are going to investigate 
one denomination, investigate them all. Do not show any 
partiality.” I felt that if they were going to drag in Protestant 
ministers of every denomination, if they wanted to furnish 
information to the wet association, Raskob’s and Du Pont's 
bunch, telling them how prohibition forces have been fighting 
the liquor traffic, so that they will be able to fight and undo 
if they can their work in the future, I said, “Call all denomi- 
nations, if you are going to call any.” 

Let me read another line from this same report to the Pope: 


The national headquarters now occupy two buildings at 1312 and 
1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. The executive depart- 
ment supervises the coordinated activities of the other departments. 
It keeps in direct personal touch with the officials of the Govern- 
ment, from the President and Cabinet to Members of Congress. 


Have you heard anybody calling them to appear before the 
lobby committee? I am going to be dreadfully criticized for 
this speech. There are people in this gallery who are taking 
notes now. They will report what I say. I will be criticized 
for discussing this phase of the question. And yet I dare to 
do it in the interest of fair play to all denominations and in 
the interest of pure, old-time American fairness to everybody 
concerned. 

What else does this document say? 


On January 19, 1921, the National Catholic Welfare Board sent out a 
letter signed by M. J. Slattery, executive secretary, appealing to the 
church to protest against the Smith-Towner bill to establish a depart- 
ment of education. 


Fighting to kill an educational bill! What interest did they 
have in it? They have their parochial schools. They fight to 
the death our public schools, and here they are seeking to pre- 
vent this Government from establishing an educational depart- 
ment at Washington which would give the State absolute con- 
trol of their schools within the State. Later on in this letter 
they boast that they defeated that bill. They said it was their 
purpose to keep it from coming to a vote, and that they had 
succeeded in doing that. 

Now, let us have some activity from the lobby committee, 
some of them brave, heroic” members, judging by their tender 
and sympathetic conduct in the examination of these Protestant 
preachers, one of them particularly a man on a crutch, Bishop 
Cannon. I am not discussing the merits of his case, whether 
he did right or wrong in speculating on an exchange, but he 
has done a great work and he is a sick man, and he was rep- 
resenting many people of many denominations when he led the 
fight against Al Smith, the wet candidate for President of the 
United States. And he had a right of an American to oppose 
him. And now, since they have got about all the information 
they want as to how the drys fought and whipped Alfred in 
1928, they are about ready to say, “Oh, well, we will forego 
any further examination.” 

Mr. President and Senators, just think of what the Demo- 
cratic Party is still up against, Raskob just returned from a 
political conference in Rome, still holding on as chairman of 
our great Democratic National Committee. He was in political 
conference with the secretary of the Roman Catholic Kingdom 
of Italy, hobnobbing with the political leaders there for a week, 
he goes fresh to Paris, and then announces that prohibition will 
be dead in the United States in about two years. 
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John J. Raskob, going straight from the headquarters of the 
Democratic National Committee over here to see the Secretary 
of State inaugurated into office in the Catholic kingdom, he 
himself a chamberlain to the Pope, sits there and hobnobs with 
them for a week and then comes back and issues another defi 
to the moral forces of this Nation, and announces that the oppo- 
sition and successful fight against the liquor traffic that they 
have been carrying on and won is all to be set aside in a little 
while—in just two years. 

Who is this man? He himself admitted giving $65,000 to an 
outside wet association, whose business it is to help defeat dry 
Democratic candidates for Congress. Is not that an awful sit- 
uation? Think of it! The man Curran, a man for whom 
Raskob is responsible, in part at least, swore that Raskob was 
paying him, and that four others were paying him $5,000 a 
year each, making $25,000 in all, to help elect wet candidates 
to Congress—Democrats or Republicans, white men or negro 
men, for they announced that they drew no color line—and in 
the course of his testimony Curran said when he was asked if 
the Raskob wet forces would take up armed force against the 
Government—because that is what it meant—in their fight 
against law enforcement on prohibition, said, “ We will cross 
that bridge when we come to it.” 

Think of such an outrageous statement! We want all these 
matters settled peaceably and in an orderly way in the United 
States. God knows that the men and women who felt the fangs 
of the deadly barrooms of the Nation, whose homes were swept 
from them and who now walk the streets of strange cities 
paupers because of the curse of the barroom in the old days— 
and there are thousands and tens of thousands of them who do 
not want that situation ever to return. They feel very strongly 
on the subject. They read their Bibles and pray over it. 
They are intensely in earnest in their opposition to it. Yet 
here is a man coming out with the Tammany-inspired Raskob 
bunch, telling a committee at the Capital of the country, “ We 
do not know whether we will take up arms later on and fight 
to overthrow the Government or not. We will cross that bridge 
when we come to it.” 

That statement and that attitude deserves the condemnation 
and repudiation of every American patriot. 

That is not all. Raskob gave support to a wet negro candi- 
date for Congress in St. Louis in 1928 who was running against 
a white man. In this Raskob wet association book of rules 
and regulations they confess that they support alike negroes 
and whites, Democrats and Republicans, if they are wet. Just 
think of the Democratic Party of other days falling down and 
down and crawling under such leadership as that! May God 
deliver the party of Jefferson, of Jackson, and of Wilson from 
such unfit hands! 

I am put upon the rack to be crucified because I would not 
accept Al Smith and his negroism; “Why did you not vote 
for him?” “I know his record.“ “What else did you know?” 
I knew that while Governor of the State of New York, as the 
Manufacturers Record pointed out, he permitted dance halls 
to operate every night, and they are operating now, where 
negro men and white women dance together and where white 
men and negro women dance together. The people who hail 
from the sunny land of Dixie and you, too, my friends of the 
North, do not indorse such degrading things as that. Yet he 
winked at it and encouraged it. While he was Governor of 
New York he permitted negroes to marry white people, and 
they are still doing that up there under the “so-called” Demo- 
cratic reign of the Tammany régime. 

They ask me, a southern Democrat, reared with my rever- 
ence for high ideals upon this question, to fling them all aside, 
to shut my eyes, and follow blindly the leadership of Al Smith. 
I refused to do it. I would refuse again to do it. 

Punish me for being a faithful watchman on the wall! 
Why, Mr. President, Alfred Smith believes in social equality. 
I have read on the floor of the Senate a dozen times in all 
perhaps from the New York World an article showing that 
Smith is for social equality. That was an appeal to the negro 
vote, to line them up, and he lined them up as no candidate 
running as a Democrat ever did. He cost you Republicans 
many negro votes, but by his appeal to the negro vote he lost 
many a white vote with Democrats who knew the truth about 
his real position on the negro question. He got many southern 
votes that he never would have received if they had known the 
truth about his position on that question. 

What else did I know? I knew that the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Breasp] had had read in 
the Senate a statement that Smith in order to get the negro 
votes had promised to go the Republicans one better and put a 
negro in the Cabinet. Oh, yes, they were going to out-Herod 
Herod with you Republicans in that campaign—anything, any- 
thing, O Lord, to get their votes and elect Alfred President. 
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So I rose in my place and said, “I want to comment on these 
charges against Governor Smith.” I asked for an answer to 
these charges. I said, “Governor Smith, are you for social 
equality?” He would not answer and he has not answered 
yet. “Are you going to put a negro in your Cabinet if elected?” 
He did not answer and he has not answered yet. 

Mr. President, fair-minded white Democrats of my State, 
when they know of these charges and when they know the whole 
truth will cast but a handful of votes against me. I have asked 
them face to face, “If you had known these things as I knew 
and know them, would you have voted for Al Smith for Presi- 
dent?” and they shook their heads, and when the speaking was 
over they came up and shook my hand and said, “If I had 
known what you knew about Smith I would not have voted for 
him.” Now they dare to invade my State with their Roman- 
Tammany doctrine and endeavor to convert the Democratic 
Party there into a handy instrument and agency of the Roman 
Catholie political party of the United States. Old-time Protes- 
tant Americanism must bow down in my State in sackcloth 
and ashes to the high priests in the temple of this new-born 
Raskob-Tammany democracy. In my State it shall never be! 

Mr. President, in 1903 I was a delegate in the constitutional 
conyention of my State. The ignorant and corrupt negro vot- 
ers were organized by unscrupulous, corrupt, and designing 
white and negro politicians and were marched to the polls in 
blocks of 100 and 500 and voted for 25 cents apiece and a drink 
of whisky. They knew nothing about and cared nothing about 
the issue of government. They were driven up and bartered and 
voted like sheep in the market place. 

As a delegate in the constitutional convention I helped to 
clean up that situation. We took the ballot out of the hands of 
the vicious, ignorant, corrupt negro vote of my State, and we 
put it back where it belonged in the lily-white fingers of the 
Anglo-Saxons of Alabama. I was in the thick of that fight. I 
was one of the four men who stumped the State to ratify the 
constitution. I preached the gospel of white supremacy on every 
stump in my State. I have been in all the battles of the party 
in my State. I have never once deserted them. I will not 
desert them now. 

When I was fighting down there I had an illustrious example 
given me in the old North State—where my grandfather Wyatt 
Heflin was born—just two years before. There was a little 
giant up there, the “ Little Giant” of North Carolina [Senator 
Snmorons], who, at the head of his red-shirt brigade, led against 
the scalawag and carpetbag remnants still left in the State 
where they had made barter of the ballot in the hands of the 
negro who held the balance of power. Stuztoxs, the Little 
Giant” of North Carolina, was leading the Democratic host in 
favor of white supremacy. 

You could hear the marching of his brave white army around 
the camps of old Mecklenberg, where the first declaration of 
independence was born. You could hear their stately tread 
around Guilford Court House, and you could see the “ Little 
Giant” as up the side of Kings Mountain he marched with his 
brave Democratic comrades until finally they planted the flag 
5 white supremacy in victory upon the summit of Kings Moun- 

n. 

Mr. President, when that great battle had been fought and 
won, the Democrats throughout the old North State gathered 
around their white chief, the Little Giant“ of North Carolina, 
and lifted him aloft and bore him on their shoulders amidst the 
shouts of the Democratic multitude of North Carolina. 

This is a part of the heroic work that the Little Giant” of 
North Carolina has done for his State. He sat here and heard 
read, at the request of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLEASp], an article to the effect that Al Smith had promised to 
put a negro in his Cabinet. He heard me discuss the New York 
World article stating that Al Smith was for social equality. He 
heard the undisputed evidence read here, that Smith had voted 
to open hotels and restaurants to negroes and whites alike, the 
very essence of social equality, and that he believed in marriage 
between negroes and whites. 

I now make this statement to Alfred Smith, He is not now in 
a campaign for office. He certainly is not too dumb to speak 
now, although he is very dumb. I charge, Governor Smith, 
that you voted to mix negroes and whites alike in hotels and 
restaurants in New York State; that as governor you per- 
mitted marriage between negroes and whites in New York 
State; that you permitted dance halls to exist where negroes 
and whites danced together every night, as they do now; and 
that you do now and did then believe in social equality and 
in marriage between negroes and whites—and I challenge you 
to deny it! 

Mr. President, the “ Little Giant” of the old North State sat 
here and heard all this evidence. He, whose brilliant and brave 
leadership had caused North Carolinians to name him the 
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“ Little Giants” of North Carolina, knew when he went back 
home that he had led out of the wilderness of corruption, sin, 
and political crime and had restored that State. And then 
Tammany expected him to accept Alfred Smith and all that 
he stood for, diametrically opposed to all that Smmons had 
stood for and his people had stood for and that all the South 
had stood for. 

If I were at liberty to state the facts of the tremendous 
temptation they offered to that man to get his leadership in 
North Carolina it would astound the State and the Nation. If 
I should relate the efforts they made to have him meet in con- 
ference in Washington a New York man, who would lay before 
him certain offers and promises, it would wake up the Nation. 

Now, what are they doing in North Carolina? Just what 
they are planning to do in my State—to register negroes as 
white Democrats. Mr. President, I do not believe in negroes 
voting in a white Democratic primary. The very name of our 
primary tells what it means. We want a white primary, and 
we have got it in my State. We want only white Democrats and 
Republicans and their wives who believe with us and become 
Democrats; but we do not want any negroes brought in and 
registered as white Democrats to be used to defeat a Democrat 
who has fought the battles of the Democratic Party as I have 
fought them and as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Siwmons] has fought them. 

What are they doing in North Carolina? His magnificent 
fight has appealed to Senators on both sides. TIl at times, bat- 
tling against difficulties, he has fought one of the finest battles 
he has ever fought in his long career, faithful to his people, to 
his country, to his party. We find some down there in his ab- 
sence, while he is here at his post of duty, registering negroes, 
according to the newspapers, in the white primary for the pur- 
pose of helping defeat him in the primary next Saturday—God 
save the mark! The right of 330 colored voters to vote in the 
white primary is challenged at Raleigh, the papers tell us—think 
of that! My friends, the Democrats of my State would kick 
any 5 out of the party who would undertake to do such 
a thing. 

I love this man Stsrmons almost as well as I would love a 
father. He has been, in a sense, a father to me. I have had 
great affection for him ever since I entered Congress several 
years ago. I love the “Little Giant” of the old North State. 
I have seen him on the firing line many times. I have seen his 
State grow and develop under his leadership until to-day it is the 
foremost State of the South in industrial development and in 
good roads, and its citizens pay more income taxes than do those 
of any other Southern State. At this time when he is again ask- 
ing renomination at the hands of his party we find them slipping 
around and calling on negroes in the nighttime to come in and 
yote in the white primary to help defeat him. Would it not be 
the irony of fate if they should use such diabolical and dam- 
nable tactics to defeat a man like Summons? It will not be. 

Mr. President, in the beautiful lines of Tennyson we are told 
about the Holy Grail, the silver cup from which Jesus drank 
wine at the Last Supper with his Disciples. It hung for a 
long time upon the walls of the home of Joseph of Arimathea. 
So long as it remained there all was well in the home; peace 
and contentment were there; the voice of song and laughter 
was heard; the birds sang joyously in the trees; the flowers 
and roses bloomed in beauty about the yard. One day the 
hand of the invader came and plucked the silver cup away. 
No sooner had its presence been withdrawn than the clouds 
of gloom and despondency hung over the scene. The yoice of 
song and laughter was hushed; peace and contentment fled; 
the birds ceased singing in the trees; the flowers and roses 
drooped and died. Sir Galahad, gallant knight, registered a 
vow that he would go out in search of the Holy Grail and 
would not return until he could restore it to its time-honored 
place upon the walls. 

When the black cloud of negro rule hung like a pall over the 
old North State, her “Little Giant” with his army of redcoats 
marched out and stormed the ramparts of the opposition; reg- 
istered a vow that he would go out in search of the unsullied 
flag of the white supremacy and would not return until he could 
restore it to its time-honored place upon the wall of the abso- 
lute rule of the white man. He made good that pledge, and all 
is well in the old North State, thanks to the splendid leader- 
ship of this great man from North Carolina. 

Mr. President, in conelusion, I turn again to my own State; I 
address the chairman of the State committee of Alabama, and I 
say to him, Mr. Pettus, chairman of the State committee, since 
Judge Thomas, of the Supreme Court of Alabama, has declared 
the primary plan laid down by you and 26 other members of the 
State committee to be unlawful, null, and void, and since the 
Supreme Court of Texas has made a similar ruling, permitting 
all Democrats to vote and become candidates for office in the 
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primary of Texas, will you not call a meeting of the State 
committee for the purpose of giving Alabama Democrats an 
opportunity to appear and to be heard in favor of rescinding 
the committee’s action of December 16, 1929, from which bitter- 
ness and righteous resentment have resulted among Democrats 
all over the State. 

In view of the further fact that forty-five to fifty thousand 
Democrats in public meeting have condemned the committee's 
action of December 16, 1929, and have requested that, for the 
good of the party and the good of the State, that action should 
be rescinded, it is your duty to see that action to that effect is 
taken. 

In view of the further fact that the 27 members of the State 
committee acted contrary to the wishes of four-fifths of the 
Democrats of the State and against the best interests of the 
Democratic Party in ordering the kind of primary they did, I 
insist it is your duty as the chairman who called the com- 
mittee meeting in December last—a month earlier than it was 
announced it would be called—to call the committee together 
again and permit the Democrats of Alabama to inform you and 
your associates of their rights, interests, and desires regarding 
the kind of primary they want held for their party in Alabama. 

In view of the further fact that the kind of primary you 
ealled in Alabama is different from all the other Democratic 
primary plans provided in all the other Southern States, I feel, 
and the Democrats all over Alabama feel, without regard to how 
they voted in 1928, that you should call a meeting of the State 
committee and do the thing necessary now to unite and bring 
together all the Democrats of Alabama in a fair-for-all Demo- 
cratic primary. 

In view of the further fact that you and your associates under- 
took to put this unlawful, harmful, and undemocratic primary 
plan upon the Democrats of Alabama and thereby have done 
more to create suspicion, dissatisfaction, discord, and division 
among Democrats in our State than anything that has happened 
in a generation of our people, it is your duty to haye that action 
rescinded. 

In view of the further fact that you and your 26 associates 
of the committee have put the Roman-Tammany political party 
in your primary plan in our State above and beyond the inter- 
ests of the Democratic Party in Alabama, above and beyond the 
things that involve home rule, self-government, and white su- 
premacy, I feel it to be my duty again to request you to call a 
meeting of the committee and give four-fifths of the lifelong 
Democrats of the State an opportunity to tell you that they 
want you to rescind your action of December 16, 1929, and 
order a legal, fair-for-all Democratic primary in Alabama. 

In view of the further fact that you and your 26 associates 
of the committee have in the primary plan that you adopted 
singled out Al Smith, the wet, Roman, Tammany man, who 
bolted the Democratic platform upon which he was nominated, 
as the test for fitness and for permission to run in Alabama for 
office as a Democrat or to hold office as a Democrat in the State, 
I feel, and Democrats all over the State feel, that you should 
call a meeting of the committee and rescind that outrageous 
action, which has proven so offensive, irritating, and insulting 
to four-fifths of the Democrats of our State. 

In view of the further fact that I personally acquainted you 
as chairmah of the State committee in a letter in response to 
one that you wrote me in 1928—a reply that you never made 
public—with the facts about Al Smith’s true position on social 
equality between whites and negroes and with his views in favor 
of marriage between whites and negroes, I feel that I am justi- 
fied, in the name of four-fifths of the Democrats of the State, in 
asking you to call a meeting of the State committee and undo 
the dreadful, terrible, and inexcusable things that you and your 
26 associates have done in seeking to punish Democrats who 
knew in 1928 that Smith stood for social equality between whites 
and negroes and believed in marriage between whites and 


-negroes and permitted it as Governor of the State of New York. 


And, finally, I said then and say now that if you, as chairman 
of the State committee, had made that letter public and the 
Democrats all over the State had known the facts, as they were 
entitled to know them, and as they then existed and as they now 
exist, that Al Smith was and now is in favor of social equality 
between whites and negroes and marriage between whites and 
negroes, he would not have received 25,000 votes in the State of 
Alabama. 

I have had hundreds of Democratic men and women in Ala- 
bama who voted for Smith tell me or write me that if they 
had known these things that have since been disclosed about 
Smith and his position on the negro question they would not 
have voted for him in 1928. 

Mr. President, this is the only way I can get the facts before 
the people of my State. The press is unfair to me. My oppo- 
nents have managed to manipulate and control in my State 
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four-fifths of the daily press and some of the weekly press, I 
was elected in 1920, however, without the support of a single 
daily newspaper but one, and that one was published away up 
on the Tennessee line. Many of the weekly newspapers sup- 
ported me then as they support me now. 

I want to say, my colleagues, that my opponents are making 
a terrible fight against me; the Raskob leaders here at the 
Capital and in New York are already going out and seeking to 
get Democratic Senators and Congressmen who live in other 
States to pledge themselves to come into my State in the fall 
and speak against me. I want the Recorp to show that fact 
so that their people will know just what is back of the fight 
they are making on me. 

Of course, they will pay goodly sums to these men. They did 
that in 1928. It is the first time in the history of the Democratic 
Party that speakers had to be paid to go upon the hustings and 
advocate the cause of the candidate. If the amount of money 
they spent in securing speakers to go out and advocate Smith 
could be disclosed, it would startle the people of this Nation. 
They are getting ready again. They have already invited Seña- 
tors and some Members of the other House and public men else- 
where to go into my State, and some of them have told them: 
“No; that is a family fight. HErLIN has not been treated right. 
I am not going to have anything to do with it. I like HEFLIN. 
We are friends.” “Well, we don’t want you to attack him. 
We want you to speak on party loyalty.” 

I am giving them notice in advance what the plan is; and 
here is this Raskob committee, the very daddy of it. That is 
the work they are doing. Instead of trying to get a fair pri- 
mary in Alabama and get that committee to meet and rescind 
its action, they are going out in the highways and the byways 
to employ speakers to come in and fight me after they have 
put up the bars in my face, after I have pleaded with them for 
six months to let down those bars and let me in and settle our 
differences in the primary altogether; after I have said to them 
time and time again, “ Let me come in and run as a Democrat. 
If the voters defeat me I will accept the defeat gracefully; but 
when you refuse to let me in, you say that I can not be defeated 
in the primary. You know that the Democrats will vote for 
me and renominate me; and you haye determined, under this 
new Tammany machine, to throttle the will of the Democrats 
in my State, to deny them the right to pass upon their servant 
in the Senate, and deny him the right to be heard by those who 
elected him.” 

It is the most outrageous and damnable action eyer taken 
by any little bunch of strangely influenced politicians. They 
will not get away with it in my State. I shall take our cause 
to the Democratic masses. They know what the party prin- 
ciples are. They know where I stand in regard to white 
supremacy. They are not ready to surrender these things, so 
dear to the heart of the South. They will not surrender them; 
and I, who stand here and speak in part for them, will be true 
to them as long as I hold a commission in this body. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 937) för the relief 
of Nellie Hickey. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9806) to authorize the construction of certain bridges 
and to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of the 
United States. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 11965) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; that the House had receded from 
its agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 17 to the 
said bill and concurred therein; and that the House had re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 18 and agreed to the same with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; 
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S. 1317. An act to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended, so as to change the time of holding court in each of 
the six divisions of the eastern district of the State of Texas, 
and to require the clerk to maintain an office in charge of him- 
self or a deputy at Sherman, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler; 

S. 3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class prepaid 
at least 2 cents but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such 
quantities as may be prescribed; 

§.3531. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal rey- 
enues; 

H. R. 3144. An act to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 of 
the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 5662, An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 
the “ Textile Foundation“; 

H. R. 9996. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 11, 1929; 

H. R. 10037. An act to amend the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 16, 1928; 

II. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. MeManigal; 

H. R. 10480. An act to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the German Reich to the United States on account of 
the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States and 
Sey and the costs of the United States army of occu- 
pation ; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 11403. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
create a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax upon 
all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, and for 
other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
at Broadway in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, State 
of Illinois; 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, member of the Continental Congress, 
and patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa.; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to clarify and amend an act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927. 

JULY 5, 1930, A LEGAL HOLIDAY 

Mr. BLEASE. From the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. I report back favorably, with amendments, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 184) to declare July 5, 1930, a legal holi- 
day for all banks and trust companies, the officials and employees 
thereof, in the District of Columbia; and I submit a report 
(No. 814) thereon. This joint resolution is unanimously re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia, and 
has the approval of the District Commissioners; and I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to know how 
many more holidays we need. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is quite an important 
matter, and I think it should go over for a day under the rule. 

fe VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go to the 
calendar. 


1930 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 18 to the bill (H. R. 11965) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other pur- 
poses, and agreeing to the same with an amendment, as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“For the completion of the approach to the Senate Office Building 
at the corner of Delaware Avenue and C Street NE., in general con- 
formity with other similar treatments adjoining such building at the 
main entrance thereto, $500,000: Provided, That the Architect of the 
Capitol is hereby empowered to enter into contracts within the sum 
of this appropriation; for the necessary traveling expenses, advertising, 
purchase of material, supplies, equipment, and accessories in the open 
market; and the employment of all necessary skilled, architectural, and 
engineering personnel and other services, without reference to section 35 
of the act approved June 25, 1910. The amount hereby appropriated to 
be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Department of the In- 
terior,” 


Mr. JONES. I moye that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 18. 
The motion was agreed to. 


DEFINITION OF OLEOMARGARINE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleo- 
margarine contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter ; 
also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved 
August 2, 1886, as amended, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. McNary, Mr. Norpecx, and Mr. KENDRICK conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I desire to enter 
a motion to reconsider the vote agreeing to the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 12205) granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
and move that the House be requested to return the report, with 
the accompanying papers, to the Senate. I will say to the Sen- 
ate that this is the last omnibus pension bill passed, and in the 
conference report an error appears which should be corrected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first question is on the motion 
to request the House to return the papers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is all that can be done at the 
present time. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day, June 4, 1930, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 1317) to amend 
section 108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, so as to change 
the time of holding court in each of the six divisions of the 
eastern district of the State of Texas, and to require the clerk 
to maintain an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Sher- 
man, Beaumont, Texarkana, and Tyler. 


SALARIES IN DISTRICT POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 2370) to 
fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police force and the fire department of the District of Columbia, 
which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the annual basic salaries of the officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police force shall be as follows: Major and superintendent, 
$8,000; assistant superintendents, $5,000 each; inspectors, $4,500 each; 
captains, $3,600 each; lieutenants, $3,050 each; sergeants, $2,750 each; 
privates, a basic salary of $1,900 per year, with an annual increase of 
$100 in salary for five years, or until a maximum salary of $2,400 is 
reached. All original appointments of privates shall be made at the 
basic salary of $1,900 per year, and the first year of service shall be 
probationary. 

Sec. 2. That the annual basic salaries of the officers and members of 
the fire department of the District of Columbia shall be as follows: 
Chief engineer, $8,000; deputy chief engineers, $5,000 each; battalion 
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chief engineers, $4,500 each; fire marshal, $5,000; deputy fire marshal, 
$3,000; inspectors, $2,460 each; captains, $3,000 each; lieutenants, 
$2.840 each; sergeants, $2,600 each; superintendent of machinery, 
$5,000; assistant superintendent of machinery, $3,000; pilots, $2, 
each; marine engineers, $2,600 each; assistant marine engineers, $2,460 
each; marine firemen, $2,100 each; privates, a basic salary of $1,900 
per year, with an annual increase of $100 in salary for five years, or 
until a maximum salary of $2,400 is reached. All original appoint- 
ments of privates shall be made at the basic salary of $1,900 per year, 
and the first year of service shall be probationary. 

Sec. 3. That privates of the Metropolitan police force and of the fire 
department shall be entitled to the following salaries: Privates who 
have served less than one year, at the rate of $1,900 per annum; 
privates who have served more than one year and less than two years, 
at the rate of $2,000 per annum; privates who have served more than 
two years and less than three years, at the rate of $2,100 per annum; 
privates who have served more than three years and less than four 
years, at the rate of $2,200 per annum; privates who have served more 
than four years and less than five years, at the rate of $2,300 per 
annum; privates who have served more than five years, at the rate of 
$2,400 per annum: Provided, That privates in class 3 on the effective 
date of this act who have served less than six years shall be entitled to 
an annual salary of $2,200; privates who have served six years and less 
than seven years shall be entitled to an annual salary of $2,300; and 
privates who have served seven years or more shall be entitled to an 
annual salary of $2,400. 

Sec. 4. That no annual increase in salary shall be paid to any person 
who, in the judgment of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
has not rendered satisfactory service, and any private who fails to 
receive such annual increase for two successive years shall be deemed 
inefficient and forthwith removed from the service by the commis- 
sioners: Provided, That under such rules and regulations as the com- 
missioners shall promulgate, the major and superintendent of police and 
the chief engineer of the fire department shall select and report to the 
commissioners from time to time the names of privates and sergeants in 
each department who by reason of demonstrated ability may be con- 
sidered as possessed of outstanding efficiency, and the commissioners 
are authorized and directed to grant to not exceeding 10 per cent of 
the authorized strength, respectively, of such privates and sergeants in 
each department additional compensation at the rate of $5 per month: 
Provided further, That the commissioners may withdraw such compen- 
sation at any time and remove any name or names from among such 
selections. 

Sec. 5. That, commencing with the effective date of this act, there 
shall be deducted for the benefit of the policemen and firemen’s relief 
fund 344 per cent of the monthly pay of each member of the Metropoli- 
tan police force, the fire department, the United States park police, and 
the White House police force. That hereafter, upon the separation 
from the service of any such member, except for retirement as author- 
ized by existing law, he shall be refunded the deductions made from his 
salary for said fund, and should any such member subsequently be 
reappointed to any of such police forces or the fire department he shall 
be required to redeposit to the credit of the policemen and firemen’s 
fund the amount of deductions refunded to him. In the case of the 
death of any such member while in the service the amount of his deduc- 
tions shall be paid to the legal representative of his estate, provided he 
leaves no widow or child or children entitled to and granted relief 
payable from said fund. 

Sec. 6. That no increase shall be granted or paid in the pension 
relief allowance of any person now on the retired roll as the result of 
increases in salaries authorized by this act, and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are hereby empowered to determine and fix the 
amount of the pension relief allowance hereafter granted to any person 
under and in aecordance with the provisions of section 12 of the act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of 
the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved September 1, 1916, 
and acts amendatory thereof. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall be effective on and after July 1, 1930. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendments made by the House, and ask for the 
appointment of a committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, before a vote is taken on that 
motion, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Brock Frazier Hale 
Ashurst Broussard Georgs Harris 
Baird Capper Gillett Harrison 
Barkley Connally Glass awes 
Bingham Copeland Glenn Hayden 
Biaine Couzens Goff Hebert 
Blease Cutting Goldsborough Heflin 
Borah Deneen Gould Howell 
Bratton Fess Greene Johnson 


Jones Norbeck Sheppard Thomas, Okla. 
ean Norris Shipstead Townsend 
Kendrick Nye Shortridge Trammell 
Keyes Oddie Simmons Tydings 
La Follette Overman Smoot Vandenberg 
McCulloch Patterson Steck Wagner 
McKellar Phipps Steiwer Waish, Mont. 
McMaster e Stephens Waterman 
MeNar Ransdell Sullivan Watson 
Metcal Robinson, Ind. Swanson Wheeler 
oses Robsion, Ky. Thomas, Idaho 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, Senate bill 2370, for increases 
in the pay of policemen and firemen, and others, is one which I 
am anxious to see pass, and I believe the form in which it 
comes to us now from the House is the form in which it should 
be agreed to by the Senate. Allow me to say that the bill came 
up for passage in the Senate during my absence, while an 
amendment covering several features of the bill was on file, 
and was laid before the Senate, but was not explained by any 
Senator, and I do not think the Senate fully understood at the 
time just what was involved in the amendment. 

One feature was that of the retirement pay. We have to-day, 
and this will illustrate the point briefly, three former superin- 
tendents of police drawing retirement pay at the rate of $2,600 
per antum. The passage of this bill in the form in which it 
went from the Senate to the House would immediately raise 
those rates of pay or pensions to $4,000 a year. That illustrates 
what would occur in the case of superintendents and captains 
and others who are now drawing retirement pay at one half 
the rate of their former pay or the present rate of pay. 

I am not at all opposed to an increase in the rates of pay, 
but I do think that the retirement pay of those who are on the 
list should not be advanced by reason of this bill and I do 
believe that the retirement pay should be put on practically the 
same basis as that which prevails with regard to the school- 
teachers of the District and others who draw retirement pay. 

As a matter of fact, the rate of deductions which have been 
made and are being made at the present time is 24% per cent 
instead of 3% per cent. I want to reyert just a moment to the 
fact that the difference, as we figure it, in the amount of increase 
of retirement pay which would be given to those now on the 
retired list would amount to $90,000 a year. 

The rate of deductions on salaries for the purposes of retire- 
ment pay in other cases is 3½ per cent, and the amendment 
made by the House would put it on that basis, 3% per cent. 
Yet the amount to be recovered in that way, the amount paid 
in by the employees of these departments, would figure about 
$192,000 a year, whereas the amount to be paid out as retirement 
pay or pensions would total $800,000 a year, or a difference of 
$608,000 to be paid out of the District treasury. That, to my 
mind, is the main feature that is in disagreement, and I feel 
that the House amendment should be agreed to. 

The other items in the bill in disagreement are those relating 
to the pay of the policemen and firemen. The present scale of 
rate is the basic pay of $1,800 a year, with an annual increase 
of $100 a year for three years, making the total pay $2,100; 
that is the top rate of pay. The new bill, starting at $1,900 a 
year, gives an annual increase of $100 a year for the period of 
five years. 

The bill as it passed the Senate would raise the pay of those 
who have been in the service five years by the amount of $300 
a year immediately. The basic rate, of course, is increased 
$100 a year in the Senate bill and in the House bill. 

Under the bill as it now comes back from the House those in 
the so-called third class, who have served five years or longer, 
would immediately receive an increase of $200 a year; those 
who have served six years or more would receive an increase 
of $300 a year, and those who have served seven years or more 
would receive an increase of $400 a year, or the full rate of pay. 

The bill as it went from the Senate to the House would in- 
volve an increase of nearly $700,000 a year. The bill as it comes 
back from the House would mean an increase the first year of 
$555,000, and the balance of $160,000 would be distributed over 
the two following years. 

Mr. President, I fear that unless the Senate accepts the 
amendment made by the House, there is great danger of losing 
this bill in conference, and I do not feel that for the difference 
which is involved in this rate of pay, whereby, under the Senate 
bill, the full increase of $400 a year would be given those who 
have served over five years, as against distributing it over the 
first three years of the operation of the bill, should stand in the 
way of concurring in the House amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendment of the House, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is first on agree- 
ing to the motion to request a conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe the motion I have made is cne which 
takes priority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the ruling is that the 
question is first on the motion to request a conference. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of course, if that is the ruling of the Chair, 
I stand corrected, but my information was to the contrary. 
an PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has the rule before 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I haye made a motion to dis- 
agree to the amendment made by the House and to ask for a 
conference. I hope that motion will stand, and that it will be 
agreed to. 

I realize that there are differences of considerable conse- 
quence between the Senate and the House on the bill, and I 
think the proper and the regular and the orderly way to work 
out those differences is through the channel of a conference 
committee, 

I will say that the bill had careful consideration on the part 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia. It was before 
the committee for many months. It was, under the usual prac- 
tice, referred to our subcommittee on police and firemen, and 
that subcommittee, of which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rogsion] is chairman, conducted hearings, at which there were 
present the officials of the District of Columbia who are inter- 
ested in the salary roll, and there were present also representa- 
tives of all the leading business and civic organizations of the 
city. There has been no measure considered by the Committee 
on the District of Columbia that has had more universal sup- 
port than this bill proposing to adjust the salaries and the 
retirement pay of policemen and firemen. 

The amendments suggested here by the Senator from Colo- 
rado were considered on the floor before the final passage of the 
bill, but, as I have said, there are differences, and I think the 
way to adjust those is through the usual channel of a confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, just a word. I think the Sena- 
tor from Kansas is mistaken in saying that the amendments 
submitted by me were considered on the floor. The Recorp will 
show that the features which I have mentioned this morning 
in my brief remarks were not brought out, and were not con- 
sidered. 

As to the consideration in the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I do not care to criticize the committee, but I do 
know, and I was told by two members of the subcommittee 
themselves, that on account of their other duties they were 
unable to give any consideration whatever to this bill, and had 
never consulted with regard to it. 

It is true that all of the organizations in the city favored 
increases to the policemen and firemen, but I submit that none 
of them had gone into this question and knew what it involved. 
I know that personally I have spent some time on this bill, 
although I did not care to, It just so happened that I was 
recognized by the Chair when I thought I should properly ob- 
ject to immediate consideration of a bill of this importance, just 
reported out from a committee. I was recognized by the Chair, 
and it devolved on me to follow up the question. 

I conferred with the commissioners and with the auditor, 
and I found immediately that the recommendations of the com- 
missioners and of the auditor of the District had been set 
aside, at least, they had not been adopted, and I know that the 
amendment as I outlined it, which has now been practically 
adopted by the House, with some slight modifications, is the 
amendment that was favored by the commissioners and by the 
auditors and others interested and agreed to by the chief of 
police and the chief of the fire department. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat, will he state in a sentence just what the difference is be- 
tween these two propositions? Is it a question of raise of 
salary? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is a question of the time at which part of 
the raise will become effective. They will all get the raise, but 
instead of those men who have been in the service for five years 
immediately getting an increase of $400, they will get $200, the 
following year they will get an additional $100, and the next 
year another $100. That is all that is involved in the question 
of pay. 

On the question of retirement pay, the bill as the Senate sent 
it to the House would mean that those who are on the retired 
list would immediately have their pay advanced, so that instend 
of drawing 50 per cent of the present rate of pay, they would 
draw 50 per cent of the new rate of pay, and in the instance of 
retired chiefs of police, of whom we have three on the retired 
list, instead of drawing $2,600 a year, they would draw $4,000 
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a year. The Committee on the District of Columbia of the 
Senate disregarded the recommendation of the commissioners 
and the auditor in writing that into the bill. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Colorado is usually very clear, but I confess that I do not 
catch his point of view; I do not understand this matter as he 
appears to understand it. 

Let us start at the beginning. Of course, Congress provides 
a lump sum for the District of Columbia, and this increase of 
pay to the police and fire departments will be borne by the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia. Therefore our committee 
was very anxious to have the viewpoint of the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia. 

We had before the committee the head of the Federation of 
Citizens’ Associations, and the proposition was put to him as 
to whether or not his association, in voting on this matter, un- 
derstood that the taxpayers of the District of Columbia would 
have to bear this burden. He stated that they did understand 
that, and that they were unanimously in favor of it. 

Then we had before our committee the head of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, and we got the same response. We had 
before our committee the heads of the board of trade and the 
chamber of commerce, and other men like that, who strongly 
favored this bill as it was written and as it was introduced. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I would like to ask the Senator if he is sure 
he is giving their opinion in saying that the city is willing to 
spend $883,000 a year in additional taxation to make these ad- 
vances, and that they were talking about the bill as advocated 
by the commissioners and the auditor or the bill as reported 
and passed by the Senate? There is where the difference arises, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I drew that distinction. So 
far as I was concerned, I thought it was to the advantage of 
the District to have the higher rates of pay. The auditor has 
submitted his report and the commissioners have submitted 
their report recommending a reduction in the rates of pay of the 
higher officers amounting to $13,500 a year, but in all other 
respects the anditor for the District of Columbia and the com- 
missioners approved the bill as introduced by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. But they advocated the additional clauses 
which would take care of the retirement pay. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They advocated 3½ per cent 
instead of 244 per cent; that is true. I would make clear to 
the Senator the amount the bill involves and what the tax: 
payers would have to pay. The people are satisfied that these 
men are not getting enough money and that they are getting 
less than the police and firemen in nearly every other city in 
the country. In fact, the raises we propose will still leave 
their pay below the pay of the police in nearly all cities of the 
country. 

Mr. PHIPPS. While it is true that the District has been re- 
ceiving only $9,000,000 a year from the Federal Government on 
account of its expenses, the fact is that the law to-day stands 
on the statute book on the 60-40 basis, and the Senate will 
follow, I am sure, what many of us believe is the proper policy 
in seeing to it that that niggardly sum of $9,000,000 a year is 
increased. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was not in the Chamber when the discus- 
sion began, and I would like to get a correct idea as to the 
issue involved. As I understand it, the Senate District Com- 
mittee reported the bill, and the Senate passed it; the House 
then passed it with an amendment; and the question is whether 
the original Senate bill or the bill as amended by the House 
shall be accepted. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The motion of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], the chairman of the District Committee, 
is that the matter be referred to conference, 

Mr. SWANSON. And that we have a conference to iron out 
the differences between the two Houses? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Who is proposing that we make an abject 
surrender to one man in the House? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Putprps] proposes that the Senate accept the House amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do it on my own responsibility and because 
I do not want to see the bill lost entirely. If the bill goes to 
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conference, I warn the Senate that the chances are it will not 
be passed at this session of Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. I, for one, am tired of taking the dictation 
of the House on these matters. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am tired of this particular 
feature of the situation. There has been no bill more carefully 
considered by a committee than this very police and firemen’s 
pay bill. There is no bill that has had such unanimous sup- 
port as has this bill—I mean by the people who are going to 
carry the burden and pay the taxes. We did, in deference to 
the wishes of the Senator from Colorado and in keeping with 
the recommendation of the auditor and the commissioners, re- 
duce the pay of the chiefs of the fire and police departments 
$500 a year, and then reduced proportionately the pay of some 
assistants under them. A 

With those exceptions the bill as drawn by the Senator from 
Kansas and reported out by the District Committee was passed 
by the Senate. Then it went to the House. I am sure that 
every Senator has observed in the press from day to day that 
Representative Smamons said that the bill would never pass 
unless it met his approval. It went to the District Committee 
of the House and I understand they unanimously indorsed it 
and reported it out. When it came to consideration on the 
floor of the House Representative SımĮmoxNs said it should not 
be considered in the House unless they went to him and saw 
him and made an agreement with him. We are not surrender- 
ing to the House, but we are surrendering to Congressman 
Srumons, a member of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. How can that be done in the House? I want 
to know just as a matter of curiosity. It is an interesting 
proposition, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It could only come up in the 
House in one of two ways, either by a special rule of the House 
or under a suspension of the rules. The House Rules Com- 
mittee did not report a rule, and of course it was then up to 
the Speaker to determine whether or not he would recognize 
anyone to bring up the bill under a suspension of the rules. It 
was not permitted to come up unless the contention of Repre- 
sentative SIMMONS Was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. And that is the House of Representatives! 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; that is the House of 
Representatives, a very distinguished body. 

Mr. SWANSON, As I understand it, the motion now pend- 
ing is to refer the matter to a committee of conference? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the specific motion? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. That is the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER]. 

I want to allude to some points raised by my distinguished 
friend from Colorado [Mr: Putrrs]. Under the present law a 
policeman or fireman enters the service at $1,800 per year. 
After one year of probationary service he is either let out or 
retained, and if he is retained in the service he remains at $1,900 
per year. Then, for each of the succeeding two years he is 
given an additional $100, making his maximum pay $2,100. 

The bill proposes that he shall enter at a salary of $1,900 per 
year, and after five years, with a step up each year of $100, he 
shall receive $2,400 per year. The bill provides that if the 
record of a policeman or fireman is such that those in charge 
think he is not entitled to this step-up after a period of two 
years, then he is dropped from the service as inefficient. 

Mr. SWANSON. Of course, we are anxious to get legislation 
that is not the result of the imperial decision and will of one 
man, and we have to do it by availing ourselves of the rules of 
the House and the Senate. From my knowledge of the rules of 
the House, if the bill goes to conference, the conferees will be 
members of the District Committee on the part of the Senate 
and of the District Committee on the part of the House. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. If they make a report after agreement, it 
goes to the House, and a motion to proceed to the consideration 
of a conference report is a privileged motion. They can move 
to take it up and a majority of the House can agree to that 
motion and can record the will of the House, as a majority can 
do in the Senate. That is the only procedure by which the 
matter can be concluded, is it not? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; unless we adopt the motion 
of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. PRirrs] to accept the amend- 
ment of the House, and I do not think we ought to do so. It is 
unfair to those persons for whom we are undertaking to legislate. 
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It is unfair to the people of the District of Columbia, because 
they insist that their policemen and firemen shall have better 
pay so they can insist upon higher requirements for member- 
ship in the service. 

To show how it affects the pay of the men in the lower grades 
in the service, and those are the ones about whom I am mostly 
concerned, under the bill as it passed the Senate, if a man has 
been in the service for five years and has proved to be a good 
policeman or a good fireman, he goes to $2,400 per year at once; 
but under the Phipps amendment he may have had five years of 
service, or even up to six years, and still be held to $2200 per 
year. That will involve a large number of men in the service. 
It will involve 357. Then, a man must have at least six years 
and not more than seven years of service before he can go to 
$2,300 a ‘year. He must have at least seven years or more of 
honest, active, faithful service to reach the maximum of $2,400. 

I think the policemen of this city ought to have $1,900 as 
entrance salary. In the city of New York, where the people 
voted directly on the question, the policemen were given an 
entrance salary of $3,000 per year. Is not that correct, may I 
ask the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We can not expect to have the 
high type of men who must take care of and protect the lives 
and property of the people of the District of Columbia and 
handle visitors from all parts of the country unless we pay 
salaries which will attract men of the highest qualifications and 
best fitted for those positions, 

As to the 2% or 3% per cent deduction for retirement pay, 
we have a different retirement plan for firemen and policemen 
than for the teachers and others engaged in the Government 
service. In fact, as I understand the present law, anyone in 
the police department or fire department retires at half pay. 
That is not true as to the retirement of any other Government 
employee. The retirement act applying to the police and fire 
departments of the District of Columbia is drawn according to 
the practice in nearly every city of the country. If the rate 
should be increased from 214 per cent to 3% per cent, we would 
have a different retirement law from any other city in the 
country, so far as we have been able to learn. 

I think the measure as approved by our committee and as 
passed by the Senate and as approved by the House Committee 
on the District of Columbia is just and fair and ought to become 
the law. At least, the motion of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper], chairman of the Senate District Committee, should pre- 
yail, sending the bill to conference, so that whatever differences 
there are between the House and Senate may be ironed out and 
reported back to the two bodies, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not been able clearly to understand 
the situation. What is the differenee between the rate of pay 
carried in the bill passed by the House and the Senate bill as 
to police and fire department privates? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The difference is in the num- 
ber of years required to reach the maximum pay. I will give 
my colleague just a few figures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Before the Senator does that let me ask 
another question. Under both bills they enter the service at the 
Same rate? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. They enter the service at $1,900. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand the maximum is $2,400? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; under the Senate bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But between the two figures of $1,900 and 
$2,400 the arrangement is different, depending upon the length 
of service of the men, as between the House and the Senate? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is less favorable in the House provision 
to the men than in the Senate bill? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Very much so; because under 
the bill as it was drawn, all those in the service in the police 
or fire department as privates, who have been efficient and ca- 
pable, with five years of service will at once go to $2,400; but 
under the amendment proposed by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Pips] they will go only to $2,200. There is a difference 
of $200 a year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When would they be able to reach $2,400? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under the House proposal they 
must have seven years or more of service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So a 5-year man now could not reach $2,400 
5 he is in the service two years more under the House pro- 

vision? 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. In other words, there will 
be 800 men who will not go at once to $2,400, but who will go 
from $1,900 to only $2,300. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the customary procedure 
when there is a difference between the two Houses is to have a 
conference, and I trust the motion of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Capper] that that shall be done will prevail. I think the 
conference committee will work out a plan of adjustment and 
will bring back a report that will be acceptable to the Senate 
as well as to the House of Representatives; and I trust the 
motion may prevail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I am not trying 
to put on other taxpayers of the District of Columbia something 
that I do not put on myself, because I, too, am a taxpayer in the 
District. I think this bill is fair, and I am willing to pay my 
part of the taxes which will be imposed by reason of its passage. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about 
the pending matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yielded the floor some time ago on the 
theory that it would require about five minutes to dispose of 
the question under consideration, and it has now consumed 
some 30 minutes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is necessary to get a vote on the ques- 
tion, I shall forego the pleasure I usually indulge in speaking. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am quite willing to yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the . N from Kansas. By the sound the ayes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask for a division. 

On a division, the motion of Mr. Capper was agreed to. 

The Vice President appointed as conferees on the part of the 
Senate Mr. Carrer, Mr. Jones, Mr. Rossion of Kentucky, Mr. 
Gtass, and Mr. COPELAND. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the tariff bill which is now 
before us in the form of a conference report passed the House 
of Representatives on May 28, 1929. When, after hearings be- 
fore the Finance Committee, the bill was reported to the Senate 
for consideration, by agreement, the special provisions, Title III, 
and the administrative provisions, Title LY, of the bill were 
taken up for consideration prior to considering the rate sched- 
ules, A mass of special provisions and administrative provi- 
sions had grown up under previous tariff acts without very 
thorough consideration by the Congress. Transposing the order 
of consideration resulted in a careful review of the special 
provisions and administrative provisions of the measure. The 
conference report writes out of the bill as it passed the Senate 
practically all of the liberalizing amendments adopted to the 
administrative provisions and special provisions of the bill. 

When the bill came before the Senate for consideration there 
were those of us who earnestly sought to take tariff making 
out of politics as far as possible. The House had provided for 
a purely partisan Tariff Commission of seven members. The 
Finance Committee itself recognized the propriety and the ad- 
visability of creating a commission of six members, to be com- 
posed of men appointed from the two political parties. That 
provision was retained in the bill, and while the bill was under 
consideration in the Senate I offered an amendment, which was 
accepted, to alternate the chairmanship of the commission as 
well as the vice chairmanship between the groups representing 
the two political parties. 

The purpose of that amendment was to take the tariff, as far 
as possible, out of politics. Everyone knows that the Tariff 
Commission, presided oyer by a chairman, who holds the office 
continuously, tends to become a purely political body, reflecting 
partisan views. Even the experts of the commission find it 
necessary, or at least deem it advisable, to recognize the chair- 
man and to conform, more or less, to the views and wishes of 
the chairman and vice chairman of the commission even in the 
making of their investigations. 

So, Mr, President, the amendment providing for rotation in 
the offices of chairman or vice chairman was offered, and was 
accepted, by this body without any opposition whatsoever. 
That amendment would haye been of real value to the commis- 
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sion, assuming that it is the purpose of the administration, and 
assuming that it is the desire of the Congress to take the tariff, 
as far as possible, out of politics. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that that provision 
was not resisted at all in this body, the conferees proceeded to 
eliminate it. It can not be that there was any serious insist- 
ence upon that provision on their part or any presentation of 
the facts that ought to control men in considering legislation 
in a conference committee. If there was any serious insistence, 
then the conferees on the part of the House were entirely unrea- 
sonable, and I do not assume that they were perversely unrea- 
sonable in their consideration of this question. 

Another amendment, Mr. President, which I had the honor 
of offering was one creating a consumers’ counsel. There is 
no argument which any reasonable man can make against that 
amendment, which was adopted in the Senate after prolonged 
debate. I measure my words when I say there is no argu- 
ment against that amendment that can be maintained by any 
man who wants the people of the United States to have a fair 
deal in the consideration of questions involving the making of 
tariff rates. 

That amendment, after full consideration, was adopted by 
this body by the overwhelming vote of 68 to 11; and yet the 
conferees have stripped the bill of that amendment. The whole 
effort of the conferees, the whole effort of the administration, 
though words of denial may be multiplied by the million, is to 
make of the Tariff Commission a purely partisan body. The 
Republican majority want a partisan consideration of the tariff. 

Mr. President, if the provision creating the consumers' coun- 
sel had been permitted to remain in this tariff bill, it would 
have been possible for the Tariff Commission to have main- 
tained a quasi judicial attitude in the determination of tariff 
questions. It is not possible for it to do so in the absence of 
some one to represent both sides of a controversy before it. 
Those who want increases in tariff rates are able to employ 
counsel who can go before the commission and plead for an 
increase in rates. 

On the other hand, those who have the greatest stake in re- 
ducing tariff rates are frequently unable to employ special 
counsel; their several interests are so small, indeed, as not to 
justify the employment of special counsel or special agents to 
appear before the commission. So, Mr. President, with a con- 
sumers’ counsel, charged with the responsibility and clothed with 
the power of representing the masses of the people of the United 
States, representing all those except the importers and the 
manufacturers and the relatively few, compared with our entire 
population, who depend upon the importers or the producers for 
employment, if this amendment had been permitted to remain 
in the bill, the Tariff Commission could with confidence have 
expected both sides of questions to be presented to it and could 
have maintained the position which would have given it a quasi 
judicial standing in the country, with consequent confidence 
upon the part of the people, the general public, in its delibera- 
tions and in its findings. 

What reasonable argument is there against the amendment 
which the conferees abandoned? What possible argument is 
there against it, particularly when the Tariff Commission is not 
to be bipartisan? It is true that three men are to be appointed 
representing one political group and three another; but the pro- 
vision which took the control and power out of the hands of one 
political party by requiring a rotation of the chairmanship and 
vice chairmanship was stricken down by the conference com- 
mittee, and it must be assumed that that was done with the 
approval of the President, who insisted upon the return to him 
of the power he now possesses under the flexible provisions of 
the present tariff law. 

Mr. President, not only was this amendment creating a con- 
sumer's counsel adopted by the Senate by a vote of 68 to 11, but, 
according to the announcement made at the time of the vote, 
one of the Senate conferees was paired in favor of it. Those 
who supported this simple amendment, which would have been 
of substantial benefit to the American people, to the consumers, 
may well turn to the distinguished leader of the Republican 
Party, and say, “Thou, too, Brutus,” because, in my judgment, 
there was no real effort to retain this provision in the bill. It 
is not possible to assume that there was any serious effort, 
because, had there been, there could have been no argument 
upon which the conference committee could go to the country 
and say, “ We killed the tariff bill because we are unwilling to 
let the consumers have a voice in tariff making. Our President 
and our party confess and profess that it is desirable to have a 
nonpartisan Tariff Commission; and yet we permitted a tariff 
bill to die because we would not permit the rotation between the 
two political groups represented on the commission of the chair- 
manship of the commission, and because we would not permit 
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the creation of a counsel charged with the sole responsibility of 
representing the consumers, those who have no special interest, 
those Who have no selfish interest at stake, in the tariff 
making.” 

I therefore say, Mr. President—and I invite the conferees, one 
of whom, at least, is present, to defend the contrary if he wishes 
to assert it—that there was no bona fide effort made to retain 
in this conference report these two important provisions. 

Mr. President, the provision inserted upon the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], the antimonopoly pro- 
vision of the act, was likewise abandoned, and that is out of 
the bill, Then, of course, the flexible provision of the bill was 
entirely rewritten. So far as these two amendments are con- 
cerned, especially the latter, there is legitimate ground for de- 
bate. I do not assert the contrary; but if the President of the 
United States wants an impartial commission, if he wants even 
a bipartisan commission, if either House of Congress wants an 
impartial commission or a bipartisan commission, there is no 
ground for debate if you are willing to let the tariff bill die 
rather than alternate the chairman of the commission, and 
rather than give the consumers of this country the right to be 
represented by a special attorney or a special counsel whose sole 
duty it is to represent the interests of the consumer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is making a very pertinent and 
powerful argument, and presenting to the Senate certain things 
that I think Senators ought to hear. Would the Senator have 
any objection to a point of no quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for that purpose, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Goff McMaster Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Blaine Gould etcalf Stephens 
Blease Greene Moses Sullivan 
Borah ale Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 

rock Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hawes Oddie Townsend 
Capper Hayden Overman Trammell 
Connally Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Pine Wagner 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fess Kean Robsion, Ky. atson 
Frazier Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
George Keyes Shipstead 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the conference committee like- 
wise eliminated the antimonopoly provision to which I have al- 
ready referred. 

The only argument advanced against this provision of the 
bill—the only argument advanced anywhere, on this floor, or in 
the press, of any substance—is the argument that if the duty 
were withdrawn from the monopoly, nevertheless the inde- 
pendent producer not in the monopoly would be left without 
protection. 

Mr. President, the amendment itself went upon the theory 
that the duty would not be withdrawn, or the industry would 
not lose the duty imposed by the tariff act, until and unless, 
it appeared to the court that a monopoly in that particular - 
industry in fact existed. If a monopoly is found to exist, and 
if it in fact does exist in any industry, a tariff duty is of slight 
benefit to any independent unit endeavoring to engage in that 
industry; because if the field is completely dominated by mo- 
nopoly, the whole argument, of course, comes to nothing. There 
can be no possible benefit from a tariff rate to an independent 
concern manufacturing the same commodity or same product 
if the field is completely dominated by the monopoly. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss the flexible pro- 
vision of the tariff act further than to say: 

We can discover the merits or demerits of a provision by 
ascertaining who is for and who is against it. I therefore as- 
sert, whatever lengthy argument is indulged in by those who 
favor it, that every selfish interest in the country favors the 
Executive flexible tariff. Every concern that wants a higher 
rate of duty, that wants a higher tax upon the American 
people, favors the Executive flexible provision. They favor this 
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conference report. They favor the provision that the President 
is said to approve and is said to favor. Every privilege seeker, 
every special-interest seeker favors the Executive flexible pro- 
vision. 

That is a fair test to apply. If you will go through the 
country and catalogue those who are seeking special favors 
from the Government, those who desire some special grant of 
power, almost invariably you will find supporters of the Execu- 
tive flexible tariff or the conference report. There are those 
who are entirely unselfish who favor it, but the selfish interests 
all favor it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wonder if the Senator is not in diffi- 
culty when he undertakes any such classification. For instance, 
the automotive industry of the United States, which is probably 
the greatest of all industries to-day, finds substantial fault with 
this bill at many points, as the Senator knows; but I think it 
is unanimous in an aggressive interest in the flexible provision. 
Would the Senator attribute that to selfish interest, or would 
be concede that perhaps it was born of a legitimate and honest 
and proper belief in taking business out of a static condition? 

Mr. GEORGE. I stated that not all who favored it were in 
that category; but I do not qualify my statement that wherever 
we find special interests that want special favors of Government, 
that thrive upon those special favors, and that demand them, 
we find them in favor of the flexible provision; and wherever 
we find one who distrusts popular government, who distrusts 
the processes of popular government, we find a supporter of 
the Executive flexible tariff provision. 

Do not misunderstand me, There are, of course, innumer- 
able good men and good women who believe in this flexible 
provision for one reason or another, who have no selfish in- 
terest to serve; but the selfish group, those who want special 
favors, those who demand special favors, want it almost to the 
last man. 

Mr. President, the principle involved in the flexible tariff 
provision is fundamental, and it is not, therefore, surprising to 
find men in this country who thoroughly distrust popular gov- 
ernment, who have no faith or confidence in it, who do not 
believe that the Congress can legislate effectively or speedily, 
but who believe that the President or some restricted number 
of men must necessarily have the tariff-taxing power if it is te 
be properly exercised. 

When you analyze it, it is the old antipathy to democracy or 
popular government; it is the old concept that men must be 
governed by some one in authority. 

I have no disposition to enter into a discussion of the details, 
but I want to make a broad classification and I want to say 
that every selfish interest and its allies, every concern that 
demands special grants from the Government approves the 
flexible provision written into the bill by the conference com- 
mittee. I do not say that all who favor it fall in the category, 
but those who are properly in the category are 100 per cent 
for it. 

Again, I wish to make a broad classification; all those who 
distrust popular government, from the White House down, all 
those who have no confidence in the processes of popular goy- 
ernment, all those who believe that ordinary men are not capa- 
ble of governing themselves through elected representatives, but 
who insist that this extraordinary power must be exercised by 
someone in authority or some restricted group, demand the 
flexible provision which the conferees wrote into this bill. 

There are others who approve it who yet do not distrust 
popular government and do not question the capacity of men 

to govern themselves, but every Tory—and they exist now as 
they have always existed—every Tory in the United States 
does favor it. 

The conferees wrote out the provisions of the bill which 
would have made the tariff body a nonpartisan body; they 
wrote out every line which looked to making it a judicial or a 
quasi-judicial body. They would have no impartial head of that 
commission. 

They would have no consumers’ counsel to raise even a feeble 
voice for the general consumer. They would have no anti- 
monopoly provision in the bill, upon the flimsy reasoning that 
there might be somebody not in the monopoly enjoying the 
benefit of a just tariff, when, if monopoly exists in the field at 
all, no one is permitted to enjoy anything but the monopoly 
itself. They would have no flexible provision requiring the 
commission to send tariff increases or reductions back to the 
representatives of the people for final approval or disapproval. 

Go through the administrative provisions of this bill, the 
special provisions of the bill, and there is not left in it a line 
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of liberal legislation. Every line has been eliminated. Every 
liberal provision has been written out of it. 

I want to repeat, no set of conferees could face the American 
public and could say, “We let the tariff bill die because we 
were not willing for the people to have a counsel in the com- 
mission; because we were not willing to give the country a 
nonpartisan commission; or because we were not willing to 
deny monopoly tariff benefits. 2 

The conferees could not justify that position before the coun- 
try, and the six eminent gentlemen who represented the ma- 
jority party, three in the House and three in this body, would 
not undertake to justify it. Therefore the Senate conferees, 
when ta were tempted, yielded quickly in order to avoid the 
struggle. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator from Georgia if 
it is not a fact that the two real questions in issue between the 
Senate and the House were the flexible tariff provision and 
the debenture provision, and how does he account for the fact 
that these bold, stiff-backboned conferees on the part of the 
Senate, surrendered on both of those questions if they really 
made any effort at all to secure the adoption of the Senate's 
attitude on either one? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that I can not 
believe that they unduly exercised themselves to win anything 
which the Senate had written into this bill, because I have 
gone through these administrative provisions, I have looked 
at these special provisions in the bill; and not one of them 
which looked toward liberalizing the law, not one of them which 
undertook to create an impartial tariff commission, not one of 
them which granted a right to the general public—the general 
consumer—as opposed to the importer or producer, not one of 
those provisions was allowed to remain in the bill, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of them were accepted here without 
controversy. 

When I offered the amendment to rotate the chairman and 
vice chairman of the Tariff Commission in the interest of 
making it a nonpartisan body as far as possible, to the end 
that the cliques which grow up in the commission might not 
continue to exist, not a voice was raised against it; it was 
accepted without protest by this body. Yet the Senate con- 
ferees come before us and in effect say, The House was so 
unreasonable that it would have killed the tariff bill if we 
had rotated the chairman of the Tariff Commission.” The sug- 
gestion is so absurd that I beg pardon for even discussing it 
or referring to it. 

The conferees come before the Senate and say that the House 
conferees and the House were so unreasonable that they would 
allow the tariff bill to die rather than to let the people, the 
consumers, have a counsel in the commission to present their 
side of a case. The suggestion is so absurd that I again beg 
the Senate’s pardon for referring to it. 

There might be a slight argument about the antimonopoly 
provision, but every monopoly wanted it out of the bill, every- 
one who wanted to exploit the American people wanted it out 
of the bill. Very few good men who did not want monopoly 
to extract money from the pockets of the American people 
were really opposed to it. There were some good men, how- 
ever, who opposed it, honest men; but every monopoly like 
wise opposed it, every trust opposed it, every combine opposed 
it, the administration must haye opposed it, as it did the 
legislative flexible provision, or the conferees would not have 
written it out of the bill. 

Take all the liberalizing amendments, tabulate them, and 
put into categories those interests in this country which can 
be catalogued, and every selfish, every privilege-grabbing, 
every interest-hunting, every concern which lives off the favors 
of government, wanted to take out the simple amendment pro- 
viding for the rotation of the chairman of the commission, 
wanted to take out the provision giving the people’s counsel 
an opportunity to present facts in behalf of the people. Every 
one of them wanted to strike down the antimonopoly provision 
inserted on motion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, on the flexible-tariff provision the same 
interests approve the conference report, and the last thing on 
earth they desire is the Senate provision. The one thing they 
did not want was the provision which the Senate wrote into 
the tariff bill, a simple provision, a provision that the Tariff 
Commission, a judicial body, should make the investigation and 
submit its report to the President, who in turn should send it 
to the Congress, and the Congress could accept it or reject it 
without considering any amendment not germane to the com- 
mission's report. 

There is but one difference between democracy and monarchy. 
Democracy is based upon the doctrine that the plain citizen 
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not only has the right but the capacity to govern himself. Mon- 
archy, whatever the form, is based upon the directly contrary 
doctrine, that the plain citizen has neither the right nor the 
capacity to govern himself, to carry on his business without as- 
sistance of some one in authority. Anyone acquainted with 
the history of the Tariff Commission, anyone who knows that in 
eight or nine years it has actually made only about 37 final 
recommendations, and that some of those recommendations are 
yet in the executive department, never haying received Execu- 
tive approval or disapproval; any man who believes that prompt 
action can be had through the commission making its report to 
the President rather than making its report to the Congress 
under the provision which we wrote into the measure that the 
Congress must consider that recommendation and must not en- 
tertain any amendment to it not germane thereto; any man 
who makes such assertion questions the capacity of men to 
carry on their own affairs through the use of the processes of 
free government. 

Mr. President, the argument has been made and it will be 
made in the future that the President will, of course, approve 
the bill or that the President is justified in his approval of the 
bill or that the President acted wisely in approving the bill, 
because the flexible provision is in the bill and he can go through 
the law and revise all of the rates which are unreasonably high, 
and that he can in that way take care of the injustices in the 
bill. If I were President of the United States I would not want 
that argument made in my behalf. I would not appreciate the 
fact that my partisans in the country made or submitted that 
argument in my behalf, 

The President called the Congress in extraordinary session 
and submitted to it two matters for consideration. The first 
was farm relief. There is no student of economics in the coun- 
try who does not know that the farm relief act is superficial. 
It is not a question of whether the board is a board of able and 
capable men. The law itself is superficial; the remedy is 
superficial. 

In addition, the President submitted the matter of the tariff. 
He has been in Washington all the while we have been consider- 
ing the tariff. He has had an opportunity for 14 months or 
more to shape the tariff, to leave his impress upon it, to beat 
down the rates that were too high, and to raise any that were 
too low. Now, to say that he is justified in signing the tariff 
bill, if the conference report shall be approved, because it con- 
tains the flexible provision which he desires and which he 
approves and which will enable him to make just rates, is, it 
seems to me, to reflect upon the President of the United States. 

If the President was not satisfied with any rate because it 
was too high, it is almost a direct challenge to his integrity to 
say that nevertheless he should approve the bill because, al- 
though it is known that the rates were too high and he has had 
it before him day after day during all of these months, he can 
now go along under the flexible provision and reduce those rates. 

Let us see how absurd is the suggestion. If the Lord is good 
to Mr. Hoover and permits him to succeed himself, and if he 
lives out not only the first but the second term, then from July 
4, 19830—which is probably about the time the bill will actually 
pass and receive his approval, if he does approve it—until the 
end of his term after this one there are only 2,088 days. There 
are 21,000 items in the tariff bill. The commodities entering 
into the commerce of the world at this moment total nearly 
1,000,000 which are affected in one way or another by the tariff 
bill. Yet Mr. Hoover, the President, and his commission, within 
a possible limit of 2,088 days—and I have added in the extra 
days of two leap years—is going to find time to correct the 
rates affecting 21,000 items covering nearly 1,000,000 com- 
modities. 

The suggestion is so absurd that it does not seem to me that 
any responsible spokesman would make the contention upon 
the floor of the Senate or in the public press. Not only is it 
absurd but it is a direct intimation that Mr. Hoover is now 
going to approve what he deliberately allowed to become a law 
without raising his voice on the theory that he would have the 
power under the law to correct the mistakes and errors which 
are found to exist in the law. 

To say, of course, that there will not be 21,000 items brought 
to the President’s attention is to state the fact. The Tariff 
Commission—and we are going to have the same sort of com- 
mission—in nine years have submitted 37 final reports for Exec- 
utive approval. Mr. Hoover, be it remembered, has not quite 
seven years to serve, even if, as I said, Providence is kind to 
Mr. Hoover and allows him to succeed himself in the White 
House for another term of four years. How can he correct all 
of those errors and how can his commission correct them— 
because he wants the same sort of commission? 

Not only that, Mr. President, but the commission last week, 
I believe it was, issued a statement which was nothing more 
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nor less than propaganda, pure propaganda in behalf of the tariff 
bill, The statement opened with the famous sentence which 
the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said needed 
to be corrected by the supplying of one word. I will read it as 
he said it should have been printed: 


Agricultural commodities will haye much to gain by the passage of 
the tariff act. 


As it was printed it read: 
Agriculture will have much to gain by the passage of the tariff act. 


No farmers are saying that, no farm organizations are saying 
that, but the members of the Tariff Commission who will come 
here for confirmation, if the President reappoints them, are 
making that statement, and it is pure propaganda here in the 
midst of the fight on the tariff bill. If it be made seriously 
their intelligence is open to question. So far as I am concerned, 
if I am persuaded that anybody on that commission calling 
himself a Democrat made that statement, and made it seriously, 
he will not get my vote if the President sends his name back 
for reappointment and confirmation. The idea of making any 
such statement as that without any distinction, just grouping 
all agriculture together and saying that all agriculture will 
receive great benefits from the tariff act is ridiculous, 

Mr, President, the moment the debenture was taken out of the 
bill all substantial hope of benefit to American agriculture van- 
ished. There are a lot of intelligent gentlemen, engineers in 
economics and in human happiness, and there are many repre- 
sentatives of the class press in the United States, who stand in 
awe if anyone dares say anything in behalf of the debenture. 
They can not imagine that we are entirely sane—certainly we 
are not sound—if we favor the debenture. 

I want to call three witnesses. I do not want to call more 
than three. I am not going to call any farmers, because they 
do not know what they need; but if they should happen to know 
what they need, even then they do not know how to get it. 
They are not to be consulted at all about the kind of legislation 
that is to be enacted for them, so I shall not call any farmer 
witnesses. 

First of all I want to call Alexander Hamilton, who in his 
great treatises on manufacturing in 1791 used this language: 


Duties of this nature [protective] evidently amount to a virtual 
bounty on the domestic fabrics, since by enhancing the charges on foreign 
articles they enable the national manufacturers to undersell all their 
foreign competitors. 


He is now speaking about manufactures. But Mr. Hamilton 
proceeds to point out the difference between the producers for 
the country market or the home market and the producer, like 
the farmer, for the world market, and this is his language: 


It can not escape notice that a duty upon the importation of an 
article can not otherwise aid the domestic production of it than by 
giving the latter great advantages in the home market. It can have no 
influence upon the advantageous sale of the article produced in foreign 
markets—no tendency, therefore, to promote its exportation, 


I quote further from Mr. Hamilton: 


The true way to conciliate these two interests is to lay a duty on 
foreign manufacture of the material, the growth of which is desired to 
be encouraged, and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of bounty, 
either upon the production of the material itself or upon its manufac- 
ture at home or upon both. In this disposition of the thing the manu- 
facturer commences his enterprise upon every advantage which is attain- 
able as to quantity or price of the raw material, and the farmer— 


Listen to Mr. Hamilton— 


and the farmer, if the bounty be immediately to him, is enabled by it 
to enter into a successful competition with the foreign material. 


I shall not quote further from Mr. Hamilton, but he indorsed 
the bounty for the producers of agricultural products,. He was 
honest, he was square, and he was capable of clear thinking. 
He knew that there was no way of giving the farmer the benefit 
of the tariff except through the debenture, for that is all it is. 

I am going to call another witness. I am going to call an- 
other distinguished Republican, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University. He may not be an altogether 
orthodox Republican, but he is a Republican. I want to read 
his statement because there is no man living who can controvert 
the truth of his statement. He sums up the whole case. This 
is a recent statement. I read from a lecture delivered by Doc- 
tor Butler before the Royal Society of Arts in London on May 7 
of this year, just last month, not even 30 days ago. Listen to 
this witness: 


Since American agriculture produces a large exportable surplus, to 
talk of aiding it by imposing a tariff tax upon imports of agricultural 
products does not rise even to the height of foolishness. 
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There is a Republican witness. He said: 
Since American agriculture produces a large exportable surplus— 


The wheat farmer produces an exportable surplus. The cot- 
ton farmer produces an exportable surplus. The barley and rye 
farmers produce exportable surpluses. Hogs, lard, and all pork 
products are on an export basis. All major farm producers of 
the United States have an exportable surplus. Doctor Butler 
said: 


Since American agriculture produces a large exportable surplus, to 
talk of aiding it by imposing-a tariff tax upon imports of agricultural 
products does not rise even to the height of foolishness. 


Now listen to his further testimony : 
If there is to be a policy of tariff taxation— 


And there is; it is established in this country; I grant you 
that— 


and if agriculture nevertheless is in distress— 


Does anybody doubt the condition of agriculture? Has any- 
body denied that agriculture is in distress? Can anybody 
deny it? 
there is but one way in which it can be effectively aided— 


That is to say, agriculture— 
and that is by a direct bounty from the Government Treasury. 


Still quoting from Doctor Butler: 


Hamilton recognized this fact and said so in 1791. ‘The difficulty, 
however, with following such a policy as that is that it is just a little 
too frank and too open. It makes no attempt to conceal the fact that 
it is the general public, acting through the Public Treasury, which 
directly assists an unprofitable industry. That may or may not be a 
wise thing to do. But the chance of its being done wisely is quite 
impossible if it is done behind a screen of some sort which conceals 
from public view the essential simplicity of the whole operation. 


Now, Mr. President, I want to call just one other witness; I 
presume he is a Democrat. He is of southern birth, and is 
probably a Democrat, though I do not say that he is a Democrat. 
I want to read from an address delivered by Mr. W. L. Clayton, 
of the Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co, the largest cotton factors 
in the world, There are men who go around and talk about 
the debenture plan being economically unsound; that sentiment 
is echoed and reechoed in every class newspaper, in all of the 
hide-bound partisan press of the country; and Mr. Hoover, the 
great engineer of economics and of human happiness, says it is 
unsound. I am about to quote Will Clayton, the biggest cotton 
operator in the world at this moment, who has made so much 
money out of cotton, Mr. President, that I do not quite under- 
stand the psychology of the newspapers and of the politicians 
who say that the scheme is so unsound. Alexander Hamilton 
says it is all right; Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler says it is all 
right, and that it is the only way; and here is a man, not a part 
of the riffraff, not a demagogue who is merely going over the 
country trying to stir up the farmer, but Will Clayton, a man 
who does not grow cotton, though he markets it, and who has 
made, according to reports, literally many millions in the han- 
dling of the cotton the farmer grows, honestly, I have no doubt, 
who says: 

The most practicable plan by which Congress can grant the cotton 
farmer— 


And the statement applies to every other farmer whose crop 
is on an export basis— 


the relief to which he is entitled, is through an export bounty or de- 
benture on cotton. An export bounty of 2 cents per pound on cotton 
would not equalize costs of production with foreign producers, nor 
would it entirely relieve the cotton farmer of the full measure of the 
unjust burdens which he suffers by the operation of our high tariff, 
but such a bounty would go far toward enabling him to compete for 
his share of the world’s cotton trade, and to continue to produce from 
40 to 50 per cent of the cotton consumed by the world outside of the 
United States. 


I am willing to put Will Clayton’s testimony, Doctor Butler's 
testimony, and Alexander Hamilton's testimony against that of 
any man who simply, parrot-like, echoes the statement that the 
debenture is unsound. Not only is it sound, but it is honest; 
it is square; it is a thing done in the open, where all men can 
see and understand. If the protective-tariff policy is at all 
sound, the bounty is equally sound and equally defensible, Here 
is the largest cotton operator on the globe who expressly ap- 
proves the export debenture plan as the one available remedy 
promising anything like quick results for the American farmer, 
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Mr, Clayton does not necessarily say that he thinks that is 
the wisest policy, I grant you, neither does Doctor Butler, 
neither did Alexander Hamilton, but Doctor Butler sums up 
the whole case; and I want to read from that witness again. 
Here is the whole case in one sentence: 


If there is to be a policy of tariff taxation and if agriculture never- 
theless is in distress, there is but one way in which it ean be effectively 
aided and that is by a direct bounty from the Government Treasury. 


That is all there is to it; that is the case; and the so-called 
intellectuals in the United States who insinuate and charge that 
the debenture or bounty is uneconomical, that it is unsafe and 
unsound, are not capable of standing on their feet and disprov- 
ing one word in that sentence uttered by Doctor Butler, because 
it is the truth. If under a high tariff system, which we propose 
to maintain, agriculture nevertheless is in distress, there is but 
one way out and that is to give agriculture the counterpart of 
the tariff, which can be done only through a bounty. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgie 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was wondering if the Senator in advocating 
a bounty or a debenture makes any distinction between a coun- 
try that has reached its maximum production of agricultural 
commodities and a country that has not reached its maximum 
production. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
a distinction should be made; but, nevertheless, if under a tariff 
system which we propose to maintain and which we will main- 
tain, I have no doubt, agriculture is depressed, there is but one 
way out, as Doctor Butler himself points out, though if we 
had reached, of course, the limit of production and it were 
desirable to stimulate production in the United States, there 
would of course be an added argument in behalf, particularly, of 
an export debenture plan. 

Mr. President, there is one other thing I wish to say. The 
farmers of this country have been talking about the grain 
exchange and the cotton exchange for a long number of years. 
We have talked about it here; Senators have condemned the 
cotton exchange and the grain exchange. We have said that 
the operations of those exchanges resulted in the exploitation 
of the producers of cotton and of wheat, for instance, I have 
no doubt there is much truth in that contention; there may not 
be so much in it as some of us have at times thought and on 
occasion said, but there is yet much in it. There is a way to 
keep the exchanges from destroying the American farmer, No 
man who yotes against the debenture ought to go to a con- 
stituency of wheat farmers and say, “I think the exchange is 
robbing you.” No one ought to go to the cotton farmer and 
say, Tour trouble is that the exchange and the operations on 
the exchange are resulting in your undoing,” and at the same 
time vote against the debenture. Why? 

Under the debenture provision as we wrote it in the bill— 
and we did not write it in the bill for political purposes; we 
wrote it in the bill in good faith—the plan could be put in 
operation at the election of the Farm Board, on its initiative, 
I want to say now that, while I have condemned the farm 
marketing act as superficial, as it is—it is purely superficial— 
I haye not condemned the members composing that board; they 
are doing the best they can; they are men of unusual quali- 
fications for the task, and they are measuring up to it just as 
far as it is humanly possible for them to do so. But if we will 
give to the Farm Board the debenture provision which we 
wrote into the bill in the Senate and allow them to put it in 
operation when they elect, the grain exchange will never rob 
another grain grower, nor will the cotton exchange ever take 
another dollar out of the pockets of the men who make the 
cotton. Why? Because no man will sell short on the ex- 
change; no man will speculate in the commodity when the board, 
charged with the protection of the farmer’s market, can put the 
export debenture into operation at once and break all specu- 
lators in the country. It would destroy gambling on the ex- 
changes; it would put into the hands of the farmer the one 
effective remedy which would enable him to protect himself 
against the two great evils that Senators have here denounced. 

The representative from a grain section who goes back to his 
constituents and says “I voted against the export debenture 
plan” and yet in the next breath tells them that the grain 
exchange is robbing them ought to be defeated the very first 
opportunity that the grain farmers have to defeat him. So 
the representative from a cotton-growing section who goes back 
South and says to the cotton farmer, “I voted against the ex- 
port debenture plan” and yet in the next breath says to him, 
“The cotton exchange is robbing you of your just earnings” 
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ought to be retired to private life. Give the Farm Board the 
power to put into operation the export debenture plan and 
gambling on the exchanges, grain and cotton, is gone, never to 
return. Yet the conferees struck that provision out of the bill; 
they denied agriculture the only possible hope of substantial 
benefit under this bill. 

Do not misunderstand me, Mr. President. There are fruits 
and vegetables and minor crops that will receive the benefit 
possibly of tariff rates, but upon all the great staple crops not a 
penny of benefit will result to the farmer in the absence of the 
debenture. The debenture stands approved by the founder of 
the protective system and by the two eminent gentlemen I have 
named who, I think, certainly have the respect of the people 
of the country so far as their intellectual qualifications and 
strength of character are concerned. 

I promised not to call any farmers as witnesses. I could 
call that oldest and most conservative of all farm organizations, 
the Grange. I do not call as witnesses any individual farmers; 
I do not summon them as witnesses because those who insist 
that the export debenture is economically unsound, of course, 
would not be expected to accept the testimony of a farmer, 
although he is the man immediately and directly concerned in 
any sort of farm legislation. 

So, Mr. President, we come to a consideration of this con- 
ference report with every liberalizing amendment to the admin- 
istrative and the special provisions written out; nothing has 
been changed in the existing law except the rates which have 
been made higher in the case of most industrial commodities, 
or in the case of a great many of them, and also in the case 
of agricultural products; but the rates on agricultural com- 
modities are meaningless in the case of commodities produced 
in this country in excess of our domestic requirements. 

Mr. President, I had not the slightest idea that I should dis- 
cuss this conference report, I do not care to discuss the rates. 
The rates on industry do not, in my judgment, justify any fur- 
ther discussion. The industrial rates, the duties placed upon 
various commodities and products throughout this bill, do not 
justify any further discussion. I had hoped, when this tariff 
bill was laid before this body, that we would do something for 
the American farmer, and that we would make the Tariff Com- 
mission a truly judicial or at least a quasi judicial body, and 
remove the tariff from the arena of politics as far as possible. 
In these major objectives the tariff bill, as it is written to-day, 
is an absolute failure, because it is a repudiation, under the 
leadership and control of the conference committee, of every 
amendment made in the Senate for the purpose of making that 
commission a nonpartisan, a judicial or quasi judicial body, 
and of removing from the arena of politics and of political 
influence the great question of tariff making. 

I am compelled to say, in conclusion, what I have already 
said—that those who made this conference report, and the 
administration, if he approves it, did not seek to take the tariff 
out of politics, did not desire to take the tariff out of politics, 
but that they deliberately retained the tariff in politics. If 
that is true, the basis upon which that statement rests is that 
those in this country who want special privilege in any form are 
at least united upon the contributions to political campaigns 
made by those who seek and by those who receive special favors 
through the tariff. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, I desire to submit a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, Before doing so I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett La Follette Shortridge 
Ashurst Glass McCulloch Simmons 
Baird Glenn McKellar Smoot 
Barkley Goft McMaster Steck 
Bingham Goldsborough 233 Stelwer 
Blaine Gould Metcal Stephens 
Blease Greene M Sullivan 
Borah Hale Norbeck wanson 
Bratton Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hawes die Townsend 
Capper Hayden Overman Trammell 
Connaliy Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Howell Pine vaguer 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 

Y Kean Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 
George Keyes Shipstead 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. I submit the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed agreement will 
be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at 4 o'clock p. m. on Friday, 
June 6, the Senate will proceed to vote upon the question of agreeing 
to the pending conference report on the tariff bill. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I can not agree to that, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MONARY. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I said I could not agree to that. But I 
wish to ask the Senator from Utah whether we can not enter 
into an agreement to yote upon both these reports at one time? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how we can. Will not a point of 
order be made if we undertake to do that? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I assume a point of order will be made. 
But I have this suggestion to make to the Senator: I can see 
no obstacle in the way of temporarily laying aside the pending 
report, which is the last report from the committee, and taking 
up the first report, in order that we may get a ruling upon the 
points of order. That ruling having been obtained, probably 
the way will be open for an arrangement of the character I 
have just indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see anything to be gained by that 


course. There may be something to be gained, but really I can, 


not see that any time would be saved by it, nor can I see how 
any advantage would be gained by following such a course. 
The Senator knows just as well as I do that this whole situa- 
tion came about on account of the fact that in the beginning the 
rules of the two Houses were changed, and the conference 
report first went to the House instead of to the Senate. If it 
had been otherwise, this situation never would have been 
brought about. I can not see that any time would be saved or 
that anything would be gained by laying the pending report 
aside and taking up the other one. If the Senator can show me 
where any advantage would be gained, I will be glad to con- 
sider it, but I can not see it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The advantage is this: If we vote upon this 
last report, and then have to take a separate vote upon the first 
report, which embraces all the items in disagreement in the bill 
except the eight, it will necessarily call for another debate, 
which will probably be quite extended. If we can vote upon 
both at the same time we will avoid that delay. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are eight items in the first report which 
have not finally been agreed upon by the House, and that is all. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Every other item in disagreement has been 
agreed upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; with the exception of the eight. 

Mr, SIMMONS. They are subject to points of order, how- 
ever. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator from Kentucky intends 
to make those points of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. What advantage would we gain by laying the 
pending report aside and taking up the other report, and then 
having a point of order made against it, so that it would have 
to go back to the committee of conference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let it go back to the committee, and hold 
in abeyance the vote on this one until that is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that would mean delay, rather 
than a saving of time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think so. It will avoid discussion. 
It may result in delay-for perhaps a few hours or a day in the 
conference committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would prefer, before I could consent to that, 
to ask what effect it would have on Members of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, as the Senator wants 
to consult the conferees on the part of the House, I suggest that 
we act on this unanimous-consent request now presented by the 
Senator from Oregon, and I wish to object to it. 

Mr. McNARY. Will not the Senator from North Carolina 
withhold his objection? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senate—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I am making the objection, in my judg- 
ment, in the interest of expediting this legislation. I am mak- 
ing it for the purpose of seeing if we can not bring about an 
arrangement by which we can vote upon both the first and the 
second reports at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, te whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to make a statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Utah first. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some hour and a half ago I went over to the 
office of Mr. Hawtey, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and laid this whole subject before him. I 
told the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee just what 
suggestions had been made to me as chairman of the Finance 
Committee in relation to the first conference report, that there 
seemed to be a sentiment in the Senate that Senators would like 
to act upon that report first, laying the pending report tempo- 
rarily aside, and that I would like to have him let me know just 
as soon as possible what the conclusion would be after a con- 
sideration of the matter by members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. Mr. Hawrey has just entered the 
Chamber, and he advises me that they see no reason why we 
can not temporarily lay the pending report aside and take up 
the first report. There is no advantage to be gained, but if there 
is anyone in the Senate who thinks there is, to the request made 
by the Senator from North Carolina, as far as I am personally 
eoncerned, after getting the assurance from the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, I have no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I want to submit a parliamentary inquiry as to 
the status of the two reports. Has the House yet acted on the 
report, or either part of the report? 

Mr. WATSON. Both. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; only on one. 

Mr. FESS. One part? 

Mr. SMOOT. Report No. 1, which comes back, and is to be 
reported to the Senate. The request of the Senator from 
North Carolina now is that we lay the pending report tem- 
porarily aside and act upon the first report. There are eight 
items in that report, and I suppose a point of order will be 
made as soon as the conference report is submitted, which I 
shall ask to have done just as soon as the pending report is 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I wanted to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. If the first report, which is now on the table, is laid 
before the Senate, to which points of order will doubtless be 
made, if they should be sustained and the report should go 
back to conference, then the other report will be laid before the 
Senate and discussion will proceed. Is it the idea of the Sena- 
tor from Utah, when this first report is sent back to conference, 
that only those items to which points of order are to be made 
are to be considered in the conference, or is the Senator to 
bring up new matters in the conference and change certain 
things? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the items in disagreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask another question. If, in a 
day or two, some agreement should be entered into as to a time 
for yoting on either one of these reports, or both of them, voting 
on them together, will the Republican side of the Chamber 
arrange with this side of the Chamber to take care of some 
Senators who might not be present, who are necessarily absent 
and can not be here at that time; in other words, arrange pairs 
to take care of any Senator who may be absent, so that the 
sense of the Senate may be expressed through votes or through 
pairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not make any statement as to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator could. The Senator is 
a cog in the machine which runs the other side. May I ask the 
assistant leader over there if he can arrange pairs for those who 
may have to be absent? 

Mr. McNARY. In the presence of the distinguished leader 
on this side, I defer to him. 
ee HARRISON. Then I ask the distinguished leader over 
there. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not ready to answer that question. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the settlement of that 
question can be postponed until after we make the proposed 
arrangement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to ask in his unanimous-consent request that we vote upon 
the two reports at the same time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, I will say that my proposal was that we lay aside tem- 
porarily the pending report; that is, the last report, now 
pending in the Senate, and that we take up the first report, 
hear the points of order, let them be decided one way or the 
other, and if they are decided by the Chair favorably to the 
contention of the Senator making the point of order, then we 
would hold the vote upon the second report in abeyance, and 
vote upon both at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. One other thing to which I want to call atten- 
tion is that all points of order must be made before the report 
goes back. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They will be made. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina will state it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask whether we can present all the points 
of order and let them be ruled on at the same time, or would 
they have to be made seriatim, and if the Chair decides one of 
them agreeably to the contention of the one making the point 
of order, would it send the report back, and when it comes 
back, would the Chair hear the next point of order; or can we 
consolidate them and have a ruling upon all the points of 
order at the same time? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the present occupant of 
the chair should chance to be presiding at the time the points 
of order are made he would ask that they all be submitted at 
once, and the rulings would then be made upon them seriatim, 
and the Chair understands from the Vice President that he 
also has made the same statement, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I want it also understood 
that they will all be made now, and that hereafter no point of 
order will be made against either one of the reports. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. Just what does the Senator from Utah 
mean by that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean that there will have to come some time 
when points of order can not be made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair understands that there is no time at which a point of 
order may not be made. - 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that, too; but as long as we are 
55 upon the matter now, I wanted to have that under- 
stoo 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to say to the chair- 
man of the committee that, speaking for this side, we will do 
everything we can to have all the points of order presented at 
the same time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair has stated the case in a nutshell. 
All points of order to be made against this report can be made 
at once and decided. Then, if they are sustained, or if any of 
them be sustained, the report will go back to conference. To 
have a unanimous-consent agreement that when that report 
comes back there shall be no point of order made against it 
would be giving it all away. 

Mr. SMOOT. No other points of order than on the items that 
were sent back to conference. 

Mr. NORRIS, They can not be made until the report comes 
back. If the position of the Senator from Utah were sound, 
the conferees could bring in a report declaring war against 
Russia, and it would not be subject to a point of order when it 
came in. We shall have to hear what the report contains before 
we can pass on that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The President pro tempore 
is clearly of the opinion that there never is a time when a point 
of order can not be made against any proposal before the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that thoroughly. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think the first report should be 
brought up—the one being brought up second in order—for the 
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purpose of having points of order decided with a view to send- 
ing it back to conference with the understanding in the Senate 
that the two reports are to come back as one, to be voted on 
as one, because under the present parliamentary situation we 
have no authority whatever to amalgamate the two reports. 

If the second report be sent back by vote and the first report 
be sent back, either by vote or on a point of order, the confer- 
ence committee then would have authority to amalgamate the 
two reports and bring them in as one, to be voted on. Other- 
wise we would not have authority, because the one is in the 
Senate and the other is in the conference committee. Merely 
to send back the first on a point of order will not enable us to 
amalgamate the two reports and haye one yote on one report, 
and that is what I understand the Senator from North Carolina 
to desire. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desire is that we lay aside for the 
present the second report and take up the first report and have 
the points of order presented. Those points of order shall then 
be decided. If the points of order are sustained, the bill then 
goes back to conference. My suggestion is that we hold in 
abeyance debate on the first report until the conference report 
comes back. Then we will have both reports before the Sen- 
ate without any strings to them and we can consolidate them 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me the only way to do is to have 
the understanding that if we vote upon the second report first 
or the first report first, there shall be no intervening discussion 
on the reports between the action on the first and second 
reports. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I want. That is what I have 
suggested. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator can get that kind of 
an agreement, that there shall be no intervening discussion 
between the two reports; but the vote ought to come first 
naturally upon the particular proposition that is pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that arrangement. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment could be made very easily that instead of voting on the 
reports separately we should vote upon the two reports as one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think we can do that—not when 
a point of order is made. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean when they come back from con- 
ference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are two separate reports from the con- 
ference. We can yote upon the first one first if the Senate 
decides that way. The only question I had in mind was that 
whenever we begin to vote, whichever report we vote upon 
first, we shall then vote upon the other without any further 
discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is my point and that is what I have 
suggested, 

Mr. BRATTON. Why not vote on both at one time, so that 
the same vote would send them both back or adopt them both? 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the first time I have known of two 
reports on a complete agreement. It practically amounts to 
asking for a separate vote on things contained in the agree- 
ment. It seems to me some way ought to be provided not to 
have a vote in detail on the administrative feature and a vote 
then on another feature which may be brought up. It seems 
to me we could very easily agree by unanimous consent that 
when the reports come back they shall be laid before the 
Senate and the question will then be, Shall the Senate approve 
the two reports? Let us have one vote whether the bill shall 
pass or not pass upon the combined reports, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am indifferent as to that. When the 
matter is referred to the conference committee under the ruling 
of the Chair and that report comes back to the Senate, I will 
be willing to vote upon both of them at the same time or to 
separate them with the understanding that as soon as a vote 
is had upon the one, a vote shall be had upon the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will 
state it. 

Mr. FESS. If the agreement should be assented to so that 
a point of order might be made upon the first report, and the 
point of order is sustained, that will send that report back to 
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conference. Will it require an order of the Senate to do it or 
does it automatically go back? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We will have to start the 
proceedings de novo by asking for a further conference. 

Mr. FESS. A further parliamentary inquiry. If the unani- 
mous-consent proposal is agreed to, that would suspend action 
on the particular report now before us until the other one 
comes back. Then we will have the two reports here together. 
Can they both be considered as one without unanimous con- 
sent or could any one Senator prevent their consideration 
together? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would hold there 
were two separate conferences, although the conferences were. 
made up of the same persons on the part of each House, and 
it would require unanimous consent to consolidate the reports, 

Mr. SIMMONS. When those two reports are before the 
Senate and we are ready for a vote, can we not have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote upon them as consolidated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the Chair has just so 
held, unless, of course, some one objected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the only unanimous-consent matter 
in which I am interested. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the request of the Senator from Utah 
ought to be presented now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the pending conference report on the tariff bill be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the other conference report on the same bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the further con- 
sideration of the second report on the tariff bill from the com- 
mittee of conference and that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the first report. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypeN] has a point of order which he 
intends to make against the second report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether he is going to make it. 
I know he was talking of making it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It will be made by the Senator from Ari- 
zona or by some one else. I wondered if the Senator from | 
Utah would want to have that acted upon before we lay aside 
the report now before us? 

Mr. GLASS. The point of order can be made later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It can be made when the other report is 
laid before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment to which the Senator 
has reference is in the second report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is why I made the suggestion to the 
Senator. He wants to lay aside the second report. Does he 
oe want to have the point of order decided before he does 
that? 

Mr. WATSON. 
point of order is? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; I know what it is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
point of order to which the Senator from Texas refers is not 
in the report which is to be laid aside but is in the other one. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is in the first report. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Texas if he 
desires to make the point of order before I ask to lay aside 
temporarily the conference report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in the first 
report and not in the second report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Texas understands it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the Chair submit my unanimous- 
consent request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The Chair lays before the Senate the following 
conference report. : 

The Cuter CLERK. The first conference report on House bill 
2667, the tariff bill. 

(For report see House proceedings of Monday, April 28, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 7833-7842.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had been informed by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] that he would not agree to this 
procedure and therefore I find that part of my memoranda are 
in my office and not on my desk here, but I may be able to get 
along without them. If not, I should like to haye an opportu- 
nity to send for them. 

Mr. President, I make the point of order first against the 
report on the ground that the conferees have exceeded their 
authority in rewriting paragraph 367 of the tariff bill. 


Does the Senator from Texas know what the 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the number of the 
amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is amendment No. 327 in paragraph 367, 
relating to watches and watch movements. 

Mr, President, I wish to say in the outset that I do not make 
the point of order in any captious spirit or for the purpose of 
being critical. I make it because in my judgment, after giving 
careful consideration to the language and the effect of the House 
text and the Senate amendment and the conference report, the 
conferees have exceeded their authority not only in a technical 
sense but in that they have vastly changed the effect of the 
section in the levy of the tariff tax provided upon watches and 
watch movements. 

Under the present law and under the rulings of the Treasury 
Department all watches, whether worn on the person or not, 
are admitted into the United States at a rate of duty fixed in 
paragraph 867 for watches and watch movements of all char- 
acters. 

In the House text the basis of the tariff on watches was 
rearranged by eliminating the question necessarily of jewels or 
the primary question of the number of jewels, and fixing the 
tariff based upon the diameter of the watch. There is a very 
minute and technical method by which the tariff tax is to be 
arrived at under the House text. But in order that the practice 
of the Treasury Department, based upon the present law, might 
be made certain and written into the law, the language of the 
House text provided for watches “ whether or not worn on the 
person,” which, of course, Means that all watches, whether 
worn on the person or carried in a hand bag, or in the cowl of 
an automobile, or on a bicycle, or in an airship, or inclosed in 
a neat leather case and laid on a dresser or a table in a bed- 
room, are to bear the duty carried in that section on watches. 

When the bill reached the Senate containing the language of 
the House, “whether or not worn on the person,” what trans- 
pired in the Senate was to strike out the language of the House 
and reenact the language of the present law, under which all 
manner of watches are now being brought into the United States 
under a watch schedule, because under the language of the 
statute which we incorporated in the Senate amendment there 
is no distinction and no difference between watches worn on the 
person and watches carried in some other way. 

The conference committee have eliminated the language 
“whether or not worn on the person” and substituted for it the 
words “if worn on the person,” so that while the House lan- 
guage includes in paragraph 366 all watches, whether worn on 
the person or not, still the Senate amendment includes all 
watches, whether worn on the person or not, while the conferees 
have eliminated in the watch schedule all watches not worn on 
the person and they have automatically been transferred to the 
watch schedule under an entirely different rate and under a 
very much higher rate than that carried in paragraph 367 
applicable to watches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
8 they are transferred from paragraph 867 to paragraph 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are transferred from paragraph 367 
to paragraph 368. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought that was what 
the Senator meant. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I intended to say. 

Mr. President, here [exhibiting] is a watch that is wound by 
a stem, just as is any other watch. It is not a watch which is 
worn on the person. It is a watch that may be inclosed in a 
leather case and left on the table or laid on the seat of an auto- 
mobile, or it may be inserted in the cowl of an automobile, or 
it may be attached to a bicycle. That watch now comes in under 
the watch schedule, paying the watch tariff; it would come in 
under the House bill as a watch and it would come in under the 
Senate bill as a watch, but the language of the conference 
committee report automatically transfers this watch from the 
watch schedule, because it is not worn on the person, and puts 
it into the clock schedule at an entirely different and a very 
much higher rate. g 

Here, Mr. President [exhibiting], is another watch. Any- 
body on examining it can see that it is a watch; but it happens 
to be inclosed in a little leather case. It is wound by a stem, 
just like any other watch. It is not, however, worn on the 
person. It may be carried in any way; it may be left on a 
table; it may be inserted in any object; but it is not a watch 
intended to be or designed to be carried on the person; yet by 
the elimination of certain language by the conference committee 
this watch has been transferred to paragraph 368, which is the 
clock schedule. I will point out, if the Chair will permit me, 
in a moment the difference in the rates between paragraph 367 
and paragraph 368. 
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Here [exhibiting] is another watch, which is wound likewise 
by a stem. It is designed to be inserted in the cowl of an 
automobile. We are all familiar with the watches that are 
placed in automobiles. They are made exactly like the ordi- 
nary watch except as to size and as to the attachments by 
which they are inserted in certain vehicles—automobiles, air- 
ships, and bicycles. However, it is a watch, Mr. President, 
and it now comes under the watch schedule embraced in para- 
graph 367; it is a watch that under the House bill would come 
in under that schedule as a watch, whether worn on the person 
or not. In this case it would not be worn on the person. 
Under the amendment which was adopted by the Senate, which 
was simply the language of the present law, it would likewise 
come under the watch schedule; but by the elimination of this 
language on the part of the conferees this watch is transferred 
to the clock schedule under paragraph 368. I need not multiply 
these illustrations, Mr. President. 

Now, let us see what is the difference in the rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senatör leaves that 
point, I should like to call attention to the fact that, if I under- 
stood correctly what the Senator said, I am quite sure he is 
mistaken in his reference to the wording of the House provision. 
I call his attention to page 96, beginning with line 16, where the 
House bill reads: 


In less than 1.77 inches wide and if having any type of stem, rim, or 
self-winding mechanism, and watch movements designed or intended to 
be worn or carried on or about the person. 


The Senator made the statement that the words were used 
“whether or not designed or intended to be worn about the 
person.” Those words are used in the first part of the para- 
graph, but not in the second part to which the Senator has made 
the objection. The second provision does not use the words 
“whether or not”; it specifically states: è 


Watch movements designed or intended to be worn on or about the 
person. 


So the argument the Senator made as to the first part of 
paragraph 367 certainly can not apply to the second part of 
which he has just spoken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to make that perfectly clear, I 
will read the language of paragraph 367, the first portion of 
which applies to all that follows. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not; the Senator is mistaken in 
that respect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is anxious to hear what 
is said on both sides, and hopes the Senate will be in order and 
that Senators having the floor will speak sufficiently loud so 
that the Chair may hear them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the language of the House 
bill as stricken out by the Senate reads as follows: 


Par. 367. (a) Timekeeping, time- measuring, or time-indicating mech- 
anisms, devices, and instruments, whether or not designed to be worn 
or carried on or about the person, if less than 1.77 inches wide and if 
having any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, and watch 
movements designed or intended to be worn or carried on or about the 
person. 


In other words, paragraph 367 was designed to cover all time- 
keeping and time- measuring devices, whether or not carried on 
or about the person—and, of course, nothing but a watch would 
be carried on the person—and watch movements of less than 
1.77 inches if designed to be worn or carried on or about the 
person. 

That language refers to all time-keeping mechanisms, devices, 
or instruments, whether they are intended to be worn on the 
person or not, and the limitation to which the Senator from 
Utah refers applies only to watch movements that are less than 
1.77 inches in width. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken there; this para- 
graph does not so provide; there is no limitation as to size. 

I will take the time later to answer the Senator’s contention 
as to the first portion of the paragraph, but I do not want to 
interrupt the Senator now. His contention as to the second 
portion is so apparently wrong, however, I thought the Senator 
had misspoken himself. I did not think for a moment that he 
really thought that there was anything in the second part of 
this paragraph to which objection could be raised. There is a 
question as to the first provision, and I will go into that in 
detail as soon as the Senator is through; but there is not as to 
the second provision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to yielding to the Sena- 
tor; but probably it would be in the interest of clarity and of 
1 also if we completed our own statements in our own 
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I was about to illustrate the difference between the rates 
adopted by the House and Senate bill and those agreed to in 
the conference report. Everybody understands, including the 
conferees, that the watch schedule is yery technical and very 
much involved. It is more or less simple in the present law; 
there are no great complications in it; but under the language 
of the House bill and under the language of the conference 
report the watch schedule is involved in infinite intricacies. 

Taking first an 8-jewel watch, because there is some difference 
between watches with 8 jewels and those with 7 jewels or less, 
under the House bill an 8-jewel watch, 1½ inches wide or 
more, would bear a duty of $1.60; that is, it would bear a $1.25 
base rate, 20 cents for the jewels and 15 cents for the dial, 
making $1.60. Under the Senate bill the same watch would 
bear a rate of $1.25, while under the conference report, which 
throws the same watch under the clock schedule, if it were 
worth $11 the tariff would be $4.50 plus 65 per cent ad valorem, 
making $2.93 more, and the jewels in the watch would bear in 
addition a $2 tariff, making a total of $9.43 under the confer- 
ence report as against $1.60 under the House bill and $1.25 
under the Senate bill. 

If it happens to be a 17-jewel watch—lI will take a 17-jewel 
watch first because all above 17 jewels bear a straight rate of $3.60 
under the House bill, $10.75 under the Senate bill, and $11.93 un- 
der the conference report. Taking a 17-jewel watch, on such a 
watch the base rate under the House bill is $1.25; the duty on 
the jewels is $2; the duty on the dial is 15 cents; making a total 
of $3.40 tariff on a 17-jewel watch. Under the Senate bill, which 
is the same as the present law, the rate on that watch is $2.75, 
but under the conference-report rate, if the watch is worth $11, 
it would pay a straight tariff duty of $4.50 plus 65 per cent, or 
$2.93, and $4.25 for the jewels, making a total of $11.68. That 
identical watch, which now comes in at the watch-schedule rate, 
which would come in under the House bill at the watch-schedule 
rate, under the conference report would come in with three 
rates, a base rate of $4.50, if it is worth $11, plus 65 per cent 
and 25 cents apiece for the jewels that are included in the 
watch movement, making a total of $11.68. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he is referring to a watch 
movement? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it will not come in under that rate at all. 
It will come in under the watch schedule if it is a watch move- 
ment, as the Senator says it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It certainly is a watch movement, but it 
is not a watch movement such as is intended to be worn on or 
about the person. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It must be borne in mind that under the 
Senate provision all watch movements bear the rate which is 
set out in the language of the provision, which is simply a re- 
enactment of the present law. 

Not only, Mr. President, have the conferees exceeded their 
authority, in my judgment, in the change of the language of the 
House and Senate provisions as to whether the watch is worn 
on or about the person but in dealing with the question of 
jewels the conference committee likewise exceeded their author- 
ity. Under the House bill jewels would be brought in at a flat 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem; under the Senate bill jewels 
would be brought in at a flat rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Under the House bill and under the Senate bill jewels both set 
and unset come in at 10 per cent ad valorem, A set jewel, Mr. 
President, is simply a jewel that has been inclosed in a little 
metallic cap; I have some here; they are so small that it is 
impossible for me to exhibit them from this distance; but it is 
easy to understand what a set jewel is. A jewel, whether set 
or unset, is suitable to be used in a watch movement; and the 
operation of setting a jewel means to place it in a little metallic 
cap in which it is inserted in the watch movement. Some jew- 
els are brought over set; some of them are brought over unset 
and are set after they get into this country. 

Under the House bill and under the Senate bill, as I have 
said, both set and unset jewels come in at 10 per cent ad ya- 
lorem; but the conferees have changed the language by insert- 
ing the word “unset” in subsection (d) of paragraph 367: 

Jewels, unset, suitable for use in any movement, mechanism, device, 
or instrument, dutiable under this paragraph or paragraph 368, or in 
any meter or compass, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


So by the insertion of the word “unset” in that language, 
and by the subsequent language of the conference report, set 
jewels, which under the House bill and the Senate bill bear a 
10 per cent ad valorem rate, are transferred into the clock 
schedule, where they bear a straight duty of 20 cents apiece. 

I take it for granted that when in the House bill all jewels, 
set or unset, are dutiable at 10 per cent, and in the Senate bill 
all jewels, set or unset, are dutiable at 10 per cent, and it is 
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changed so that unset jewels still bear a 10 per cent rate and 
set jewels bear a rate of 20 cents apiece, no man can contend 
that that is not exceeding the authority of the conferees in the 
matter of fixing a rate on jewels. 

The effect of that is to levy a duty of approximately 2,000 per 
cent on these set jewels. The average jewel is not worth much. 
The average jewel in a watch is worth about 1 cent, and of 
course a 10 per cent ad valorem duty on that is almost infin- 
itesimal; but when that is increased from 10 per cent ad valo- 
rem to 20 cents apiece it increases the duty to about 2,000 per 
cent, which I contend is a flagrant violation of the rules gov- 
erning conferees in traveling over the territory occupied by the 
difference between the House and the Senate. 

I am satisfied that the Vice President understands the point 
I have made on the watch and clock schedules, and it is not 
necessary further to elaborate that. I am somewhat handi- 
capped because, not knowing that this matter would come up 
this afternoon, I have left at my office the memorandum which 
gives the numbers of these amendments. 

Another point to which I wish to call attention—I may not 
take up these matters in the order in which they appear in the 
bill—is the tariff on cherries in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand that those are 
all the points of order on the watch schedule that the Senator 
intends to make? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have made two points of order on the 
watch schedule. I do not care now to discuss any further those 
two points of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Shall I answer the Senator now, or shall I 
wait? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I want to complete what I have to say 
about this. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MONARY. Is it the purpose of the Senator to make 
various points of order and argue them, and then have the 
arguments presented by the other side, and then submit them 
all to the Vice President before a ruling is had? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am subject to the convenience or desire 
of the Vice President. It had been my thought to present all 
these points of order at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the chair 
would like to have them all presented at once, so that he can 
take a little time this evening to look over them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is best. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know what the convenience of the 
chairman of the committee is. I desire to address myself briefly 
to the point of order now being made by the Senator from 
Kentucky; but I am not prepared to do it this evening, because 
I did not anticipate that the matter was coming up, and I have 
not my papers here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I should have to reserve the 
right, which I suppose I would have if the Vice President were 
willing, to reply to any argument made on the other side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator would have that right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume that I would. If the Senator 
from Oregon desires to proceed now to argue the point of order 
on watch jewels, I am perfectly willing to waive the other 
points until that is argued out; but it had been my purpose to 
call attention to all of them at once. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps that would be just as well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I can either answer the Senator on the watch schedule 
right now, so that the Chair can have all the arguments before 
him at once, or I can answer each of the points of order when 
the Senator gets through; but it seems to me, now that the Sen- 
ator is through with the watch schedule, that it would be a good 
thing for me at this time to answer the points which the 
Senator has raised, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is entirely satisfactory to me, if the 
Vice President is willing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield the floor? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield it for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, two points of order are made 
against paragraphs 367 and 368, the watch and clock schedules 
of the tariff bill, by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
I will first take up point of order No. 1. 

The Senator contends that the conference substituted the 
words—now, Senators, mark the words— 


All the foregoing designed to be, or such as ordinarily are worn or 
carried on or about the person— 


Those words are found in paragraph 367 (a). Those are the 
words substituted for these words: 


Whether or not designed to be worn or carried on or about the 
person. 


It is claimed by the Senator that the changes made would 
transfer timekeeping mechanisms not designed to be worn on 
the person from paragraph 367 to paragraph 368, with resultant 
rates higher than those applying in either the House bill or the 
Senate bill. That is the contention of the Senator. 

Theoretically, these changes in language transfer mechanisms 
which are less than 1.77 inches wide, and which are neither 
watch nor clock movements, and which are not designed to be 
worn on the person, to paragraph 368. That is the contention. 
Actually, there are no commercial mechanisms “less than 1.77 
inches wide” except watch and clock movements, and no 
transfer of commercial articles results from the change in 
language, for the following reasons: 

First. All commercial watch moyements are specifically pro- 
vided for by name in paragraph 367 of the House bill, the 
Senate bill, and the conference report, and are not removed from 
the operation of the paragraph by any changes in descriptive 
language, such as “ whether or not designed,” and so forth. 

Second. All commercial clock movements are specifically pro- 
vided for by name in paragraph 368 of the House bill, the 
Senate bill, and the conference report—in all of them. Those 
provisions are more specific than the descriptive language in 
paragraph 367, such as “timekeeping mechanisms,” and so 
forth, “not designed to be worn on the person,” and so forth. 
Hence, no movements or mechanisms have been removed from 
the operation of paragraph 368 at any time. 

The test of validity of the rates in the conference report is 
comparison of rates in the House bill and the Senate bill on 
commercial articles—mark the words “commercial articles ”— 
with the rates on the same articles in the conference report, 
There having been no transfers of such articles from paragraph 
367 to 368, or vice versa, by reason of changes in language made 
by the conference report, rates calculated by considering an 
article first as a watch and applying the House rates on watches, 
and then considering it a clock and applying the conference 
rates on clocks, are incorrect, as such procedure is based on an 
erroneous premise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. Does the Senator contend that under this 
conference report the watches displayed by the Senator from 
Kentucky are not transferred from the watch schedule to the 
clock schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not, Mr. President. All I can say is 
this: We have had our watch expert from the Tariff Commis- 
sion here. We have shown him every conceivable kind of watch 
that the Senator can possibly describe or has described in his 
statement here, and the expert says that it is absolutely im- 
possible to do it under the law or under the amendments that 
are suggested here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the House bill this is the language: 


Time-keeping, time- measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, de- 
vices, and instruments, whether or not designed to be worn or carried 
on or about the person. 


Which includes everything. In the Senate language—— : 
Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, there is just where th 
Senator is mistaken. That language does not include watches, 
because they are more specifically provided for. In any tariff 
bill that was ever written the rule is, wherever an article is 
specifically provided for, that it takes the specific rate. There 
is no mention of watches here; but later on watches are specifi- 
cally provided for, and therefore they take the rate specifically 

provided for them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why in the hearings before the Senate com- 
mittee was it insisted that this language ought to be put in 
here, “ whether or not worn on the person,” in order to comply 
with the present law and practice of the Senate; and why was 
this language stricken out by the conference committee when it 
was carried in both House and Senate bills? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any such law, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was done deliberately, and it was done 
for a purpose. 

Mr, SMOOT. As far as the conference is concerned, I am not 
expressing the opinion of anybody who appeared before the 
committee. I am expressing the opinion of the expert on the 
wording as reported to the Senate; and everything that is in the 
conference report was contained in either the House bill or the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; I yield. f 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator knows that no time- 
keeping mechanism except a watch would be carried on ihe per- 
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son. Nobody goes around with a Seth Thomas clock hung over 
his neck or in his pocket. The only time-keeping mechanism 
that a human being carries on his person is a watch. 

Mr. SMOOT. Grant that that is so. Then, beginning with 
ve next provision of which the Senator has just been speaking, 
t says: 

Having any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, and watch 
movements designed or intended to be worn or carried on or about the 
person. 


They are designed for that. In the fore part of the paragraph 
there is no such word as “ designed.” Therefore, under the rule, 
and under the decisions of the courts, wherever there is an item 
and where there is a specific rate on the item itself, of course, 
the specific rate is the one that is applied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is mistaken, because in line 
15, the third line of the House language, is this provision: 


Whether or not desigued to be worn or carried on or about the person. 


So that the word “ designed ” is there. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not refer to watches, I repeat. If it 
did refer to watches, the Senator’s point of order would have to 
be sustained. It does not refer to watches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair to ask another question, under the latter part of paragraph 
367, would the watch displayed by the Senator from Kentucky, 
which is designed to be carried in a case by a lady, not designed 
to be worn on the person but designed to be carried by a lady in 
a case in an automobile or in her purse be transferred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Chair will permit me, it 
5 not in the House provision. The Chair will note it is not 

ere. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator a question. The 
only part of this paragraph which specifically describes what is 
referred to by him is that part which bases the tariff on the 
width of the watch or the mechanism, being less than 1.77 inches 
wide. Then it goes on in a graduated way to levy a different 
rate. The smaller the watch is in diameter the higher the rate, 
but all of these specific descriptions cover watches which are 
less than 1.77 inches in width. The language at the beginning 
of paragraph 367 does not necessarily mean watches which are 
less than 1.77 inches in width. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to a watch. 
not covered in that at all. 

45 BARKLEY. It does not say “watch,” but it is the same 
ing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Farther in the bill it takes specific care of that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not. I contend that the following 
portions of the bill take specific care of no kind of a watch, 
or any other sort of a movement, except one that is less than 
1.77 inches in width. The language at the top of the section 
includes watches or moyements or any other mechanism, 
whether intended or not or designed or not to be carried on the 
person, which are more than 1.77 inches in width, whether or 
not they are carried on or about the person. My contention is 
that it does not make any difference whether you call it a 
watch or call it something else. Both these schedules, the 
watch and clock schedules, paragraphs 367 and 368, are couched 
in technical language. It is not necessary to say “watch” or 
“clock,” but it is a time mechanism, time-measuring instru- 
ment, whether or not designed to be carried on the person, 
That is a technical term, and nobody would contend that any 
sort of articles so described, referring to instruments carried 
on the person, could mean anything except a watch more than 
1.77 inches in width. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator would be perfectly 
correct if it were not for the language on line 18. Every state- 
ment he made would be correct. That provision is— 

Rim, or self-winding mechanism, and watch movements designed or 
intended to be worn or carried on or about the person, any of the above 
if completely assembled, whether or not in cases, containers, or 
housings— 


And so forth. The Senator would be absolutely correct, I 
say again, if it were not for that language. 

As to the other point of order, the Senator makes the point 

of order that the conference inserted the word “unset” after 
the word “jewels,” in paragraph 367 (3) (d), and added to 
paragraph (c) (3) the following: 
Fach assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under clause (1) of 
this paragraph) consisting of two or more parts or pleces of metal or 
other material joined or fastened together shall be subjected to a duty 
of 3 cents for each such part or piece of material, except that in the 
case of jewels the duty shall be 20 cents instead of 3 cents. 


The contention is made that the conference report—page 13, 
subparagraph d—by insertion of the word “ unset,” imposes a 


Watches are 


1930 


duty of 20 cents each on set jewels as compared with 10 per cent 
in the House and Senate bills, resulting in an increase of 1,900 

r cent. 
verhe point of order is based on the erroneous assumption that 
the term jewels ” appearing in the House bill—page 99, line 3— 
and in the Senate bill—page 101, line 16—includes set jewels at 
the rate of 10 per cent, and that insertion of the word “ unset” 
removes set jewels from the operation of the clause. 

Set jewels have at no time been classified in the provision for 
jewels, and hence insertion of the word “unset” has no effect 
on rates, being for clarification only. 

Set jewels are classified as parts of watches under paragraph 
367 of the Senate bill at 45 per cent—page 101, lines 14 and 
15—only unset jewels taking the 10 per cent rate. 

Under the House bill set jewels fall within the definition of 
a subassembly, as they consist of two or more pieces of mate- 
rial fastened together—page 98, lines 22, et seq. The rate 
thereunder is the same as on the complete movement, a mini- 
mum of 75 cents. The rate in the conference report on jewels in 
settings is 20 cents each, but not more than the rate on the 
complete movement for which suitable, nor less than 45 per cent. 

The effect of the action of the conferees is to decrease the 
duty on set jewels from the subassembly rate of the House bill, 
which in no case could be less than 75 cents, to the conference 
rate of 20 cents, instead of making an increase of 1,900 per cent 
as claimed in the point of order. 

I will read at this point a letter from the Treasury. The 
Secretary writes me as follows: 

4 Juxx 2, 1930. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your telephone conversation 
through the legislative counsel with the Commissioner of Customs rela- 
tive to the classification of watch jewels, set, and in reply you are 
advised that it is the present practice to classify set watch jewels as 
parts of watches. 

There haye been no judicial decisions so far as I am advised, and it 
does not appear that importers have questioned this classification. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 
Chairman Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 


Here is the classification as submitted by the Treasury 
Department: 

The Treasury Department has been assessing duty on set jewels as 
parts of watches or clocks rather than as jewels under paragraphs 
367 and 368 of the tariff act of 1922. A letter of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the chairman of the Finance Committee dated June 2, 1930, 
is authority for this statement. 

The principle is established that in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, and in a case in which departmental practice is not clearly 
wrong, Congress ratifies administrative construction of a law when a 
new law with the same or similar language is enacted. (New Haven v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission (1905), 200 U. S. 361, 401, 402; 
United States v. Cerecedo (1908), 209 U. S. 337; Swigart v. Baker 
(1912), 229 U. S. 187.) 

It would seem, then, that the provisions of either the House bill or 
the Senate bill for parts of watches and parts of clocks would be con- 
strued so that set jewels would take the rates for parts, since if either 
bill became law the courts would be bound by congressional ratification 
of administrative construction of the 1922 law. 

The insertion of the word “unset” after“ jewels” by the committee 
of conference, therefore, accomplishes no change in legal effect, and so 
should not be held to be beyond the power of the conferees, the insertion 
being a change solely for purposes of clarification. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before we adjourn, I think I 
should call attention to another item in this watch schedule, 
which I omitted by oversight. It is with reference to the change 
of the language where the committee eliminated the words “if 
having any type of stem, rim.” 

In the House bill the provision covered any— 

Time-keeping, time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms. 
if having any type of stem, rim— 


And so forth. In other words, under the House bill these 
watches bore a certain rate if they had a stem or rim by which 
they were wound. 

Under the Senate bill, of course, there is the same provision. 
All watch movements come in under that schedule, but by the 
elimination by the conference committee of the language “or 
having any type of stem, rim,” they have therefore set up a new 
classification, by which watches which do not have a stem or 
rim by which they are wound are assessed at a different rate 
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from that carried in either the House or the Senate bill. I do 
not care to take the time of the Senate in arguing that, but the 
report does, by the elimination of that language, divide these 
watches into two classes, those which do and those which do not 
have a stem or rim by which they are wound, and the elimina- 
tion of that language by the conferees,, which was in effect in 
both bills, by specific reference in the House bill, and by general 
terms in the Senate bill, has set up a new classification at a 
different rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this point of order is apparently 
based on the assumption that the conference report transfers 
certain articles from paragraph 367 to paragraph 368, with re- 
sultant higher rates, by reason of the omission of the words “ if 
having any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism.” 

This contention seems entirely unsound, for the removal of 
words of limitation can by no stretch of the imagination be 
construed as narrowing the scope of the paragraph. i 

The only possible theoretical effect of the omission of the - 
words would be to transfer certain articles from paragraph 368 
to paragraph 367. A point of order based on such an assumption 
would not be good, if made, because actually there are no com- 
mercial mechanisms less than 1.77 inches wide and not having 
any type of stem, rim, or self-winding mechanism, except watch 
movements and clock movements. 

The point of order is certainly not well taken. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs I report favorably the nomination of Midshipman 
Harold K. Feiock to be an ensign in the Navy from the 5th 
day of June, 1930. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

If there are no further reports of committees, the calendar is 
in order. 

POSTMASTERS E 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Ralph E. Hanna to be 
postmaster at Beaverton, Oreg. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
whether a report has come in on this nomination? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not recall the name. 

Mr. McNARY. Let it go over for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

STATE DEPARTMENT 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of William R. Castle, jr., 
of the District of Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary of State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk announced sundry nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


THE JUDICIARY 
ALFRED A. WHEAT 
The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Alfred A. 
Wheat to be chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
FRANK T. NEWTON 
The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Frank T. New- 
ton to be United States marshal for the eastern district of 
Michigan. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
FREDERICK C. SCHNEIDER 
The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Frederick C. 
Schneider to be United States marshal, district of New Jersey. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


CUSTOMS SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Joseph L. Crup- 
per to be collector of customs, district No. 14, Norfolk, Va. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
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The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Calendar 
the nomination of sundry postmasters. 
Mr. PHIPPS. I ask unanimous consent that the nominations 
be confirmed en bloc and the President notified. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
ARMY NOMINATIONS 


The Chief Clerk announced as next on the Executive Cal- 
endar the nominations of sundry officers in the Regular Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate, as in legislative ses- 
sion, take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock), as in 
legislative session, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
June 5, 1930, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 4 (legisla- 
tive day of May 29), 1930 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
William R. Castle, jr. 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Edward F. Feely, to Bolivia. 
CONSUL GENERALS 
J. Klahr Huddle. 
Joseph W. Ballantine. 
. Vice CONSULS oF CAREER 
Taylor W. Gannett. William E. Flournoy, jr. 
Calvin H. Oakes. Albert H. Cousins, jr. 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
John Farr Simmons. William E. Flournoy, jr. 
Taylor W. Gannett. Albert H. Cousins, jr. 
Calvin H. Oakes, 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Taylor W. Gannett. Wiliam E. Flournoy, jr. 
Calvin H. Oakes. Albert H. Cousins, jr. 
CHIEF Justice, SUPREME Court OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Alfred A. Wheat. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 
Frank T. Newton, eastern district of Michigan. 
Frederick C. Schneider, district of New Jersey. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Joseph L. Crupper, district No. 14, Norfolk, Va. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
AIR CORPS 
To be second lieutenants 
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Robert Lyle Brookings. 
Maurice Milton Works. 
Ivan Morris Atterbury. 
James McKinzie Thompson. 
John C. Schroeter. 

Gerald Hoyle. 

Arthur Francis Merewether. 
Jarred Vincent Crabb. 

Tom William Scott. 
Lawrence C. Westley. 

John Hubert Davies. 
Anthony Quintus Mustoe. 
Douglas Thompson Mitchell. 


Robert Kinnaird Giovannoli. 


Clarence Edward Enyart. 
Carl Harold Murray. 
Edwin William Rawlings. 


Julius Kahn Lacey. 


Theodore Brenard Anderson, 


George Frank McGuire. 
Oliver Stanton Picher. 
William Johnson Scott. 
Dyke Francis Meyer. 
Hugh Francis McCaffery. 
Minthorne Woolsey Reed. 
Morley Frederick Slaght. 
Roy Dale Butler. 

Berkeley Everett Nelson. 
Archibald Johnston Hanna. 


Richard August Grussendorf. 


John Hiett Ives. 
Frederick Earl Calhoun, 
Carl Ralph Feldmann. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Ira Franklin Fravel to be colonel, Air Corps. 
James Alfred Moss to be colonel, Field Artillery. 
Charles Frederick Leonard to be colonel, Infantry. 
Henry Clay Merriam to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Robert Wilbur Collins to be colonel, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Jacob Earl Fickel to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 
Jesse Wright Boyd to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Ebenezer George Beuret to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Bruce La Mar Burch to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
Rush Blodgett Lincoln to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 
James Bowdoin Wise, jr., to be major, Cavalry. 
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Henry Davis Jay to be major, Field Artillery, 
Clarence Maxwell Culp to be major, Infantry. 
Ray Lawrence Burnell to be major, Field Artillery. 
Raphael Saul Chavin to be major, Ordnance Department. 
John Lester Scott to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 
Philip Shaw Wood to be major, Infantry. 
David Marshall Ney Ross to be captain, Infantry. 
Robert Battey McClure to be captain, Infantry. 
Geoffrey Cooke Bunting to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Orion Lee Davidson to be captain, Infantry. 
Thomas Francis Hickey to be captain, Field Artillery. 
Leander Larson to be captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
Emmett Michael Connor to be captain, Infantry. 
Thomas Newton Stark to be captain, Infantry. 
Thomas Adams Doxey, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery. 7 
William Donald Old to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 
Grovener Cecil Charles to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Andral Bratton to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Harold Mills Manderbach to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
James Regan, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
ane Laurence Holsinger to be first lieutenant, Field Ar- 
ery. 
Harold Witte Uhrbrock to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
Leartus Jerauld Owen to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Frank Watkins Weed to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
William Anderson Wickline to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
David Sturges Fairchild, jr., to be colonel, Medical Corps. 
Harry Reber Beery to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
- Royal Reynolds to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
Ralph Godwin DeVoe to be lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps. 
Joseph Julius Hornisher to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Midshipman Harold K. Feiock to be an ensign in the Navy, 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Adeline M. Santos, Centerville. 
Alice E. Schieck, Eldridge. 
George A. Weishar, Hanford, 
Robert G. Isaacs, Montague. 
George P. Lovejoy, Petaluma. 
Celine M. McCoy, Pismo Beach. 
Edna J. Keeran, Princeton. 
John A. Miller, Richmond. 
O. Lester Covalt, San Anselmo. 
Frank P, Oakes, Tehachapi. 
Cynthia P. Griffith, Wheatland. 
Frank C. Pollard, Yreka. 
GEORGIA 
George W. McKnight, Camilla. 
Leila W. Maxwell, Danville. 
Hugh C. Register, Hahira. 
Venter B. Godwin, Lenox. 
John E. Jones, Lula. 
Sarah K. Scovill, Oglethorpe. 
William H. Flanders, Swainsboro. 
Gertie B. Gibbs, Ty Ty. 
John W. Westbrook, Winder, 
Daniel M. Proctor, Woodbine, 
INDIANA 
Jesse E. Greene, Daleville. 
Roy M. Nading, Flat Rock. 
Percie M. Bridenthrall, Leesburg. 
Charles S. Dudley, Lewisville. 
William S. Matthews, North Vernon. 
Othor Wood, Waldron. z 
IOWA 
James P. Hulet, Le Claire. 
Helene F. Brinck, West Point. 


KENTUCKY 
Iley G. Nance, Slaughters. 
MARYLAND 


Edward M. Tenney, Hagerstown. 
Alice C. Widmeyer, Hancock. 
Charles D. Routzahn, Mount Airy. 
Harry Bodein, Perry Point. 

Allen M. Vanneman, Port Deposit. 
Charles W. Glasgow, Street. 


MINNESOTA 
Earl D. Cross, St. Cloud. 
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NEW MEXICO 


Effie C. Thatcher, Chama. 

Nora A. Keithly, Hot Springs. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Julia A, Ernest, Beavertown. 

J. Richard Duncan, Heilwood. 

Emma Zanders, Mauch Chunk. 

Mabel M. Myer, Ronks. 

Johanna Priester, Wheatland, 

VIRGINIA 


Rosalie H. Mahone, Amherst. 
Thomas L, Woolfolk, Louisa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Andrew L. Dickson, Calhoun Falls. 
Ollie W. Bowers, Central. 
Richard F. Smith, Clio. 

WISCONSIN 


Emma V. Clark, Black Earth. 
Charles V. Walker, Bruce. 
Raymond E. G. Schmidt, De Forest. 
Bert B. Powers, Fennimore. 

Henry E. Johnson, Frederic. 
George S. Eklund, Gillett. 

William McMahon, Lancaster. 
Laurence G. Clark, Middleton. 
Frank H. Colburn, Shiocton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, June 4, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


In our thoughts we desire to praise Thee, O Thou in whom 
there is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. The won- 
der of Thy love never grows weary; it is new every morning. 
Thou dost throw about us those merciful forces which we so 
much need. But, our Father, our minds, our hearts, and our 
wills need the consciousness of Thy presence. We would walk 
with the great Teacher in undivided inheritance which is to 
be revealed. Bless the causes of Thy kingdom, all agencies, all 
movements that seek the welfare of mankind. Unite us this 
day with Thee by solemn covenant. We breathe Thy holy name; 
may we never do anything to tarnish it. We rejoice that ours 
is the hope, the joy, and that inward life which inspire good 
cheer and gladness. In the Father's name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 108) entitled “An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce,” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 3531) entitled “An act authorizing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting operations on 
national forests, and for other purposes.” 

WITHDRAWAL OF A CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the conference report filed by me yesterday on H. R. 
12205, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the conference report filed by him 
yesterday on H. R. 12205. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 
Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I have a telegram which I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Clerk read in nry time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
telegram. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 2, 1930. 
Hon. PAUL J. KVALE, 
Member of Congress from Minnesota, Washington, D. C. 
Understand Couzens joint resolution providing for temporary sus- 
pension railroad consolidations by Interstate Commerce Commission 
until Congress provides protection for interest of public and railroad 
employees passed Senate 21st. Advices indicate opponents Couzens 
resolution endeavoring prevent passage in House. Legislative board 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Minnesota, respectfully urges you 
support Couzens resolution, hoping Congress will not adjourn until 
this important legislation has passed. 
G. T. Linpstex, Chairman. 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, a similar resolution is pending in 
the House and I hope the membership of the House will have 
an opportunity to vote upon it before this session adjourns. 


CONFERENCE REPCRT—LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the bill (H. R. 11965) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement are as S Tolowa? 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11965) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

9 the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 11, 12, 
and 21. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 19, 20, and 23, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read 
as follows: “maintenance, repair, and operation of passenger 
motor vehicle, and exchange, care, operation, and maintenance 
of motor trucks“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 17 and 18, 

FRANK MURPHY, 

Gro. A. WELSH, 

WX. P. HOLADAY, 

JoHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


W. L. Jones, 

REED SMOOT, 

FRED HALE, 

E. S. BROUSSARD, 

Roya S. COPELAND, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11965) making appropriations for 
the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement explaining the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On Nos. 1 and 2, relating to salaries, office of the Secretary 
of the Senate: Changes the title of a position. 

On Nos. 3, 4, and 5, relating to committee employees of the 
Senate: In lieu of two assistant clerks at $4,200 each, as pro- 
posed by the House, appropriates for one such clerk at $4,200 
and one such clerk at $3,900, as proposed by the Senate, and 
appropriates $200 additional for the clerk of the Committee on 
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Rules of the Senate toward the preparation biennially of the 
Senate Manual, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9, relating to the office of the Sergeant at 
Arms and Doorkeeper of the Senate: Appropriates for an addi- 
tional messenger for the minority at $2,040, as proposed by the 
Senate, and appropriates for seven skilled laborers at $1,680 
each, as proposed by the Senate, instead of four skilled laborers 
at such annual rate, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 10: Appropriates $60,340 for reporting the debates 
and proceedings of the Senate, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $55,340, as proposed by the House. - 

On No. 11: Strikes out the provision inserted by the Senate 
with respect to transportation expenses of clerks or assistant 
clerks to Senators and Representatives or clerks or assistant 
clerks to committees of the Senate and House. 

On No. 12: Appropriates $4,000 for preparation of statement 
of appropriations, as proposed by the House, instead of $2,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, and 20, relating to the Architect 
of the Capitol: Makes specific provision under “Capitol Build- 
ings” for electrical substations of the Senate and House Office 
Buildings, as proposed by the Senate; continues available until 
June 30, 1931, the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
the reconstruction of the Senate wing of the Capitol, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; appropriates $2,500 for traveling ex- 
penses, as proposed by the Senate, instead-of $1,500, as proposed 
by the House; strikes out authority to use appropriations for 
advertising, as proposed by the Senate; excludes the Union 
Station group of temporary housing from the establishments to 
be served by the Capitol power plant, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate: and excludes the Department of the Interior and the 
Union Station group of temporary buildings from the establish- 
ments required to reimburse the Capitol power plant for service 
furnished thereby, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 21, 22, and 23, relating to the Botanic Garden: Ap- 
propriates $101,260 for salaries, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $101,990, as proposed by the Senate; restores the House 
language with respect to motor vehicles, amended to provide 
specifically for the operation of motor trucks; and continues 
until June 30, 1931, as proposed by the Senate, the appropria- 
tion of $600,000 for enlarging and relocating the Botanic Gar- 
den contained in the deficiency appropriation act approved 
December 22, 1927. 

The managers on the part of the House have agreed to recom- 
mend that the House concur in Senate amendment No, 17, re- 
lating to the Senate Office Building, and to concur with an 
amendment in Senate amendment No. 18, providing for the com- 
pletion of the Senate Office Building. 

Frank MURPHY, ġ 

Gro. A. WELSH, 

WX. P. Hotapay, 

JoHN N. SANDIIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, there is nothing controversial in this conference report. 
I will ask permission at this time to place in the Recorp a 
statement I prepared to read at this time but because of the 
pressure of business I do not care to take any further time of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The statement referred to follows: 

LEGISLATIVE BILL 


Bill as passed by House carried $26, 000, 841. 58 


Bill as passed by Senate carried 26, 556, 497. 58 
Total Senate increases__.--~----.-~--------~- 555, 656. 00 
As agreed to in conference, including amendments 
Nos. 17 and 18, wrought back for disposition by the 
House, the bill carries 26, 557, 767. 58 
Such sum exceeds the total of the bill as passed by 1 
the House Dy- -iaminn e a a 556, 926. 00 
And it exceeds the total of the bill as passed by 
ne reed to, however, the bill comes wi o 
As to, however, comes w e Budge 
agreed i 4, 118, 560. 40 


estimates b «é! 
The Senate placed 23 amendments on the bill, 9 of which affect the 
appropriation figures, as follows: 7 


and Doorkeeper of Senate. 
‘ices, Senate 


10 | Stenographic serv: 
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tion of statement on eg — 

Maintenance, Senate Office Building SE a ak Co 

Toward completion of Senate Office B 
en. 


» Botanie Gerden S 


It will be observed that all but two (Nos. 12 and 21) of these nine 
amendments relate exclusively to the Senate, and as to such Senate 
items the House conferees haye receded or will propose to recede. 

The Senate receded from amendments Nos.-12 and 21, which has 
the effect of restoring the appropriation of $4,000 proposed by the 
House for the preparation of the statement of appropriations and 
of allowing the House figure of $101,260 for salaries at the Botanic 
Garden. 

The principal Senate increase of $500,000 is part of a project for com- 
pleting the Senate Office Building, estimated to cost $4,868,650, in which 
sum estimates have been presented by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
amount included by the Senate and agreed to by the conferees is for 
completing that part of the project dealing with the treatment of the 
approach to the northwest entrance to the Senate Office Building at the 
corner of Delaware Avenue and C Street NE., so as to make it conform 
with the main entrance to such building. 

Of the remaining Senate amendments, but three are of any particular 
significance : 

No. 11 relates to the payment of transportation expenses of secre- 
taries to Senators and Representatives, from which amendment the 
Senate has receded. 

No. 14 continues the availability of the appropriation for reconstruct- 
ing the Senate wing of the Capitol, which is the proposition to alter the 
Senate Chamber. The House receded on this amendment. 

No. 23 continues available the appropriation of $600,000, made in 
1927, for enlarging and relocating the Botanic Garden. The House 
rece fed on this amendment. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. MURPHY. Gladly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the House 
to Senate amendment No. 19, which excludes the Union Station 
group of temporary housing from the establishments to be 
served by the Capitol power plant, to which, I believe, the 
House conferees have agreed. I understand the purpose of 
that amendment is to eliminate all of the temporary buildings 
on the Plaza. 

Mr. MURPHY. The reason for this amendment is that all 
of these buildings are now being demolished just as rapidly as 
can be accomplished. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And this is forcing that issue so that no 
provision will be made for heating any of the dormitories 
located on the Plaza? 

Mr. MURPHY. Not at all. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 17. On page 27, line 1, strike ont the sign and fig- 
ures “ $157,268,” and insert “acting through the Architect of the 
Capitol, who shall be its executive agent, $202,214.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18, Page 27, after line 4, insert: 

“Toward the completion of the Senate Office Building, $500,000: 
Provided, That the Architect of the Capitol is hereby empowered to 
enter into contracts within the sum of this appropriation for the neces- 
sary traveling expenses, advertising, purchase of material, supplies, 
equipment, and accessories in the open market; and the employment of 
all necessary skilled, architectural, and engineering personnel and other 
services, without reference to section 35 of the act approved June 25, 
1910, the amount hereby appropriated to be disbursed by the disburs- 
ing officer of the Department of the Interior.” 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the amendment of the Senate with an amendment, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio moves to recede 
aud concur in the Senate amendment with an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MurrHy moves to recede and concur in Senate amendment No. 18, 
with an amendment, as follows: 

“For the completion of the approach to the Senate Office Building 
at the corner of Delaware Avenue and C Street NE., in general con- 
formity with other similar treatments adjoining such building at the 
main entrance thereto, $500,000: Provided, That the Architect of the 
Capitol is hereby empowered to enter into contracts within the sum of 
this appropriation for the necessary traveling expenses, advertising, 
purchase of material, supplies, equipment, and accessories in the open 
market; and the employment of all necessary skilled, architectural, and 
engineeritig personnel and other services, without reference to section 
35 of the act approved June 25, 1910, the amount hereby appropriated 
to be disbursed by the disbursing officer of the Department of the In- 
terior.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
NELLIE HICKEY 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Claims, I ask unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table H. R. 937, a bill for the relief of Nellie Hickey, with a 
Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 937, with a 
Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. The 
Clerk will report the bill and the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 4, after “ Hickey,” insert “out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN BRIDGES 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 9806) to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement, 

Following are the conference report and accompanying state- 
ment: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9806) to authorize the construction of certain bridges and to 
extend the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of other bridges over the navigable waters of the United 
States having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, and 26, and agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and concur therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by said Senate amendment numbered 24 restore all 
of section 4 of the House bill and insert the word“ South” 
after the word “near” and before the word Omaha” on page 
17, line 24; and in lieu of the matter to be inserted by said 
Senate amendment numbered 24 restore the said matter as a 
new section, with the following language, on page 6, beginning 
in line 7 of the Senate engrossed amendment stricken out “at 
or near South Omaha, Nebr., and also a bridge”; and the 
Senate agrees to the same. 
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That on page 15, line 1, of the bill, the word “ his” be stricken 
out and the word “its” inserted in lieu thereof. 


E. E. DENISON, 
TILMAN B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


R. B. HOWELL, 

Jos. E. RANSDELL, 

MORRIS SHEPPARD, 

A. H. VANDENBERG, 

Himam W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill H. R. 9806 submit the following written 
statement explaining the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

H. R. 9806 was an omnibus bridge bill containing 16 sec- 
tions and authorizing the construction of 15 different bridges, 
in different parts of the country. Each of the first 15 sec- 
tions granted to various individuals or companies the right or 
authority to construct certain bridges. 

Section 3 of the bill authorized Charles B. Morearty, his 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to construct a bridge 
across the Missouri River, at or near South Omaha, Nebr. By 
its amendments, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, the Senate struck out the name 
of “Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns,” in the various provisions of that section, and in- 
serted in lieu thereof the names of Richard L. Metcalf, mayor 
of Omaha, Nebr., his successors in office; Oscar H. Brown, 
mayor of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and his suecessors in office; 
Harry H. Lapidus, of Omaha, Nebr.; Mathew E. O'Keefe, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; and ©. A. Sorensen, attorney general of 
the State of Nebraska, and his successors in office, all as trus- 
tees.” By these various amendments above numbered, the Sen- 
ate changed section 3 so as to authorize the parties just named 
as trustees to construct, maintain, and operate the bridge across 
the river at Omaha instead of Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns. 

The Senate also struck out the word “ South” before the word 
“ Omaha ” in this section, so as to locate the bridge authorized 
at Omaha instead of South Omaha, and the managers on the 
part of the House have receded from their disagreement to these 
amendments and have agreed to the same, thereby authorizing 
the bridge to be constructed at Omaha by the parties named as 
trustees. 

Section 4 of the bill authorized Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns to construct another bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Omaha, Nebr. The Senate 
amendment No. 24 struck out all of this section of the bill 
and inserted in lieu thereof a new section authorizing the same 
parties as trustees to build a bridge at South Omaha as were 
authorized by their amendments to section 3 to build the bridge 
at Omaha. To this amendment of the Senate the managers on 
the part of the House concurred with an amendment striking 
out all of the Senate amendment and restoring section 4 of the 
House bill as it passed the House, with the exception of insert- 
ing the word “South” before the word“ Omaha,” in line 24, on 
page 17 of the bill, so as to confer authority upon Charles B. 
Morearty, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Missouri River at or near South 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Senate amendment No. 25 inserted a new section in the bill 
providing for the regulation of tolls over certain bridges. In 
substance this section provided that in the case of bridges here- 
tofore authorized by acts of Congress specifically reserving to 
Congress the right to subsequently regulate tolls on such bridges, 
such bridges shall hereafter, in respect of the regulation of all 
tolls, be subject to the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906. It seems that there is an existing pri- 
vately owned toll bridge across the Missouri River between 
Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, which was constructed 
many years ago under a special act of Congress. In that act 
Congress specifically reserved the right to subsequently regulate 
the tolls. The effect of the Senate amendment No. 25 is for 
Congress to assert its authority reserved in the act authorizing 
the construction of that bridge and to place the regulation of 
tolis charged at that bridge under the provisions of the gen- 
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eral bridge act of March 23, 1906. The managers on the part 
of the House receded from their disagreement to this amend- 
ment and agreed to the same. 
E. E. DENISON, 
TILMAN B. PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] a question. 
Were the changes in the bill that were made in conference ap- 
proved by the Senator from Nebraska, Senator HOWELL? 

Mr. DENISON. The Senator from Nebraska was one of the 
members of the conference and agreed to them. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


SPANISH WAR PENSION ACT 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a brief synopsis of the Spanish War pen- 
sion bill, which was passed by the House with so much gusto 
on day before yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a synopsis of the new Spanish 
War pension act of June 2, 1930. 


TITLE 


Ninety days’ service and honorable discharge, between April 
21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, or less than 90 days’ service pro- 
vided discharged for disability due to service in the line of 
duty. > 
This law is an increase over the former Spanish War pen- 
sion act of May 1, 1926, as to the soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
nurses. 

SOLDIERS, SAILORS, MARINES, AND NURSES DESCRIBED IN THE ACT 


The new act grants a pension to those described under this 
heading from $20 to $60 per month according to disability and 
$72 per month for those who are helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind, as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 5 

The $60 and $72 rates do not apply to inmates of a State 
or national soldiers’ home. 

To obtain original or increase of pension under this act for 
any given rate application must be filed with the Commissioner 
of Pensions. Those now pensioned under the former Spanish 
War pension act of May 1, 1926, will not be automatically in- 
creased but will be placed on the pension roll under the pro- 
visions of this act, after application has been filed with the 
Commissioner of Pensions and such application has been ap- 
proved by him. 

On account of disability not necessarily due to service 
May 1, 1926 Per month 


One-tenth disabilit $20 
One-fourth aca 


June 2, 1930: 


One-tenth disabili 20 
One-fourth, nt. K 25 
Caper ve eka LE DERA Ret cities acer eke hooey hates oe et 35 
Three-fourths disabillt/ 2 444„4c4„4„%P? 50 
Dee ee eae a 60 
May 1, 1926; 
G62, years Of „ccc 20 
68 years of age 30 
72 years of age 40 
75 years of age 50 
62 years of age So 80 
Sekt iene 40 
ein of T — a eae 50 
75 years of age_.._--...--~-------~---~-+--------------- 60 


Seventy days’ service and honorable discharge, between April 
21, 1898 and July 4, 1802. 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, MARINES, AND NURSES DESCRIBED IN THE ACT 


The 70 days’ service provision in this act is entirely new and 
was not contained in the prior Spanish War pension act of June 
5, 1920, or the act of May 1, 1926. 

This provision grants a pension to those described under this 
heading from $12 to $30 per month, according to disability and 
$50 per month for those who are helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind, as to need or require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. 

To obtain original or increase of pension under the 70 days’ 
section of this act, it will be necessary to file an application with 
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the Commissioner of Pensions. The original or increase of pen- 
sion, if allowed, will commence from the date of filing applica- 
tion and is not automatic. 


On account of disability not necessarily due to service 


Per month 
One-tentitdiga tility. a eh es $12 
Aha ̃—. — — 15 
One ha ig a a et HON wens ye a 18 
Tiemann —. — 24 
et, ee he EE Se ne 30 

On account of age 

% OE RE ears T SEI A E AA ETAS S pains bene, 12 
68 years of age 18 


NOT AUTOMATIC 


The increase of pension if allowed under the provisions of 
this act will not be automatic, but will commence from the date 
of filing application with the Commissioner of Pensions. This 
applies to both the 70-days’ and 90-days’ provision. 

The elimination of the vicious habits clause and the 70-days’ 
service provision are entirely new legislation for Spanish War 
veterans., 

REMARKS 


Claims for increase of pension filed under the provisions of 
this act will be presumed to have been filed for the purpose 
of receiving the equivalent rate provided by this act for the 
degree of disability or age, for which present rate was granted. 

Medical examinations will not be ordered in these cases unless 
in or with the application there is a specific request for a medi- 
cal examination under the claim. 

As those in receipt of $20 or $25 per month for disability are 
not benefited by this act, medical examination to determine 
present degree of disability nrust, as a matter of course, be 
made in such cases. 

This mode of procedure will enable the Bureau of Pensions 
to give the veterans more promptly the benefits of this act. 
Veterans and their friends are urged to refrain from sending 
in letters as to their claims. 

These claims will be taken up for consideration in the order 
of filing, and correspondence will take up time that should be 
given to the adjudication of the claims and as a consequence 
retard the work of the bureau, 

A short form of application for increase of pension approved 
by the department is as follows: 

8-002a 
APPLICATION FOR THE INCREASED RATE OF PENSION PROVIDED BY THR 
Act or Juxp 2, 1930 
WAR WITH SPAIN, PHILIPPINE INSURRECTION, OR CHINA RELIEF EXPEDITION 

(The pension certificate should not be forwarded with this applica- 
tion.) 

On this — day of , 1930, personally appeared 5 
who is a pensioner at $———— per month under the act of May 1, 1926. 

He hereby makes application for the increased rate of pension pro- 
vided by the act of June 2, 1930, for the age or the degree of disability 
for which he is now pensioned. 

The number of his pension certificate is 


(Signature of first witness.) (Claimant's signature in full.) 


(Address of first witness.) (Claimant's address in full.) 


(Signature of second witness.) 


(Address of second witness.) 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this — day of , 1930, and 
I hereby certify that the contents of the above application were fully 
made known and explained to the applicant before swearing, including 
the words erased and the words added ; 
and that I have no interest, direct or indirect, in the prosecution of this 
claim. 

IL. S.] 


(Signature.) 


(Official character.) 
PROHIBITION 


Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bills of the Judiciary Committee that 
were considered on yesterday and also on the one that is pend- 
ing to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am opposed to the bills that are now before the House, 
as I consider them unwise and unnecessary. The bill denying 
the right to a jury trial is un-American, unjust, and violates 
that which was guaranteed to us by the fathers. We might 
be better engaged in discussing and considering the bills intro- 
duced by Senator Wacner for the purpose of alleviating the suf- 
fering and hardship caused by the present unemployment 
situation. 

Ten years ago an amendment to our Constitution was adopted 
taking away the personal and civil liberties guaranteed to our 
people by the fathers. At the same time the Congress passed 
the Volstead Act to administer the law. I stand foursquare 
for the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act. I realize what a hard task it is to repeal the eighteenth 
amendment, but there is a revulsion of feeling by the people 
throughout the country against the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act, and it should be and can be repealed. 

The Congress in recent years has been so overwhelmingly dry 
in sentiment that we who were opposed to prohibition received 
scant notice whenever we attempted to voice our opinions as to 
this particular provision in the Constitution. 

Why, as a matter of fact, any Member of this body who had 
the audacity to question the wisdom of the prohibition amend- 
ment, who saw fit fo rise on his feet and petition his Govern- 
ment and ask for a change in the law, was branded by the pro- 
ponents of prohibition as being un-American, a nullificationist, 
and a defamer of the Constitution. It seems to me that such a 
stand by the proponents of prohibition is somewhat extreme. 
As Members of this great legislative body we should look at 
this question in a moderate, sensible way. It should be our 
duty to our Nation to consider the prohibition situation calmly 
and endeavor to determine the best method of accomplishing 
beneficial results in whatever appears to be the most practical 
and effective manner. n 

We have now had a decade of this noble experiment, and 
since the tenth anniversary of our prohibition policy the Ameri- 
can people have commenced to consider carefully what the 
effect of 10 years of prohibition has had upon the life of the 
Nation. 

The American people at this time are analyzing the situation 
impartially, and I do believe are slowly coming to the realiza- 
tion that prohibition from a temperance point of view, which 
was after all the strongest and most frequent argument used 
by its sponsors, is a handicap rather than any real aid. 

I believe that the recent wet and dry hearings held by the 
unofficial organized wet committee of the membership of the 
House before the House Judiciary Committee has helped to en- 
lighten the people. Those appearing as witnesses in opposition 
to the prohibition amendment were composed of some of the 
outstanding men and women of the country. Amongst these 
witnesses were found some of our great financiers, educators, 
prominent manufacturers, and business men, as well as eminent 
physicians, lawyers, and clergymen. 

This is most interesting when we consider the propaganda 
that has been presented to the people by the sponsors of the 
dry movement for these many years. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that they have consistently stated that the only class 
of people who were at all opposed to prohibition were that class 
that made up the laboring element of the Nation. In view of 
these statements, it was illuminating to see so many outstand- 
ing individuals of the Nation appear before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the purpose of voicing their strenuous objections to 
the existing law. Certainly no one here will deny that these 
witnesses, who were not in any way associated with any pro- 
fessional wet or dry organization, had any other motive in 
appearing before the committee than to show in what way the 
present law has been disastrous to the welfare of their par- 
ticular interest and the country as a whole. 

Another indication of the tremendous change in sentiment is 
the surprising results of the Literary Digest poll. We all know 
that the Digest polls have been noted for their remarkable 
accuracy. 

Then, again, we have the new association known as the 
“Crusaders.” This association was organized by a group of 
young men who are representative in our country’s activities, 
From the information that I have gathered this organization 
has sprung up like a mushroom, and at the present time has 
thousands of members in every community throughout the 
United States. 

My purpose in citing the foregoing is to show that after 10 
years of apparent indifference as to the practicability of the 
eighteenth amendment the people are finally aware of the 
futility of continuing this disastrous experiment. 
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I would like to say a few words as to the effect this law 
has had upon the youth of the country. This is of such vital 
importance that it seems to me that we can not continue to 
ignore it. The young people of to-day will be our leaders when 
we have passed beyond, and I trust that we will not leave such 
a notorious, unsound, illogical, senseless act as the eighteenth 
amendment and the Volstead Act as a heritage to them, 

I have never been worried about our country being disinte- 
grated as the result of an invasion by a foreign enemy. A much 
greater danger lies in our internal condition, and I believe you 
will agree with me that history has too often shown that the 
fall of most nations has been attributed to the decay of a 
nation’s vitality and not to foreign aggression. 

What has prohibition accomplished in these years of ex- 
periment? 

Statistics, or recorded facts, whatever you wish to call it, 
indicate that there is more drunkenness to-day after 10 years 
of experiment with the prohibition amendment than there was 
prior to prohibition. When the law was first adopted its pro- 
ponents used to say with pride that our children will be the 
ones that will benefit by it. Is there anyone in the House who 
can conscientiously say that this prediction has been fulfilled? 

Assuming that one of the real objectives of prohibition was 
to promote a healthier atmosphere in the home community, cer- 
tainly that objective has not been attained, because in the 
place of comparatively harmless wines and beers, we haye 
to-day substituted in its place strong liquors that are in most 
instances of a poisonous nature. I am firm in my conviction that 
this has contributed in the undermining of the health and the 
fiber of the youth, as well as their elders. So we see that pro- 
hibition has not only failed in its purpose but has utterly failed 
as a moral measure. 

There is another aspect to consider in connection with pro- 
hibition, and of the utmost importance to our country, and that 
is that our citizens in all walks of life have violated not only 
the prohibition law with apparent indifference, but have lost a 
great deal of respect for all laws. The continuation of this sad 
state of affairs will most certainly end in disaster. 

In my opinion, it is about time that the calm and conservative 
majority of our people begin to take stock and determine whether 
this policy is worth all the disaster that has been caused by it. 

I never shall believe that prohibition has been worth the 
sacrifice of our personal and political liberties, which were at 
one time won through the bloodshed and suffering of our fathers. 
They bequeathed this precious inheritance to their children, and 
we have sacrificed what they strived for at the altar of pro- 
hibition. 

After 10 years of intolerable conditions it has been conclu- 
sively shown that prohibition has neither accomplished a moral 
reform or, aS far as I can see, has not in any way improved 
temperance conditions. I trust that the calm and conservative 
majority whose sole interest is the welfare of our country will 
begin to realize that there is neither wisdom or sound logic in 
continuing such an obnoxious law, and that in the coming elec- 
tions the people throughout the Nation will voice their whole- 
hearted disapproval of such an unreasonable and unpopular law 
in order that we may restore our treasured American principles. 

This obnoxious law was born in deceit. It was put over on 
the people during the period of the war and when millions of 
our young blood were proudly wearing the uniform of our 
country and defending our flag. 

The eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act should be 
repealed and the people given back their God given rights of 
personal liberty, the pursuit of happiness and the freedom of 
conscience, which the wise fathers” gave us and which we 
prospered under and became the great country that we are 
to-day. 


CORRECTIONS 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, especially in the closing 
days of a session, is it not true that purely typographical errors 
in the Recorp may be corrected by simply noting the correction 
and handing it to the Recorp clerk, thereby saving the time of 
the House and also space in the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the rule is that anything 
that corrects the remarks of another Member or puts a different 
aspect on a Member's own remarks requires consent, but cor- 
rections such as the two just made, the Chair thinks can be 
made in the manner suggested by the gentleman. 


AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. COOKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have three legislative days in which to file my minority 
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views in opposition to the bill (S. 51) to amend subdivision (c) 
of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended, recently 
reported to the House by the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman if by some 
strange method his views haye not been stated in the minority 
views of two others. 

Mr, COOKE. In reply to the gentleman I would say there 
is an expression in that report that does not reflect my views, 
and I would like to correct it by a report of my own. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washingion. The gentleman wants to put 
in his own views instead of haying some one do it for him? 

Mr. COOKE, That is it exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I certainly shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have a full program for this afternoon. It will take us until 5 
or 6 o'clock to-night to complete the program. Three or four 
gentlemen haye asked me if I would object if they requested 
permission to address the House, and I have told each one of 
them that for the present I would haye to object to any unani- 
mous consent requests to address the House at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I dislike very much to sug- 
gest such a thing on a hot day, but I make the point, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was 
directed to notify absent Members, the Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Members failed to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 59) 


Abernethy Doutrich Korell Stedman 
Andrew yle Kunz Stevenson 
TNacharach Dunbar Lampert Stone 
Bankhead Eaton, N. J Langley Strong, Kans. 
Beck step McCormick, III. Sullivan, N. Y. 
Bloom Esterly McLaughlin Sullivan, Pa. 
Brigham Evans, Calif. Maas Taylor; Colo. 
Britten Fort Manlove Taylor, Tenn. 
Buchanan Gambrill ead Treadway 
Carter, Wyo. Garber, Va. Michaelson Turpin 
se Goldsborough Milligan Underhiti 

Cochran, Pa. Greenwood Mooney Underwood 
Collins Hoffman Newhall Vincent, Mich, 
Connery Hudspeth Nolan Walker 
Connolly Hull, Tenn. Norton White 
Coyle Igoe Owen Whitehead 
Craddock James Peave: Williams 

'urry Johnson, III. Porter Wingo 
Dempsey Jobnson, Okla. Pratt, Harcourt J. Wyant 
De Priest Kearns burn Yon 
Dickinson Kem Romjue Zihlman 
Dickstein Ketcham Sirovich 

Douglas, Ariz. Kiess Spearing 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 337 Members have answered 
to their names; a quorum is present. iz 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I moye to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TO PROVIDE FOR SUMMARY PROSECUTIONS IN PETTY OFFENSES 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9937) 
to provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual viola- 
tions of the national prohibition act; pending that I wish to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I understand from the Recorp that while 
we are in Committee of the Whole there are three hours for 
general debate, one hour and a half to be controlled by myself 
and one hour and a half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. — 

The motion of Mr. GRAHAM was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON]. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this bill has for its purpose the relief of con- 
gestion in the Federal courts. In order to fully realize the 
situation let us take a brief view of the Federal court structure. 

When our Constitution was drafted the men who prepared 
that document and placed in it provisions relating to the Fed- 
eral judiciary, they could not look ahead and foresee the time 
when the Federal courts would have the many complex mat- 
ters to attend to which Congress has brought to them in sub- 
sequent years, Therefore they did not make provision for 
intermediate courts, such as police courts, magistrate courts, 
357 the like that are so general in the court structure of the 

tates, 

It is true that we can provide inferior courts, but those 
courts would have to have all of the machinery and have a 
life tenure of the judges, as provided in the Constitution, 

Therefore no provision having been made for such inferior 
courts, as a consequence of legislation of late years there has 
come to the Federal courts a volume of petty criminal cases 
that has caused congestion in those courts. 2 

The question is as to what is the best method to alleviate 
that situation. Various suggestions have been made, One 
was to appoint additional Federal judges. That can be done, 
but that will mean a life tenure, and the congestion may be 
only temporary. 

The second way was to provide intermediate courts of limited 
jurisdiction, but that would be with life tenure and all court 
machinery, and in time many of these courts may not be 
necessary. 

The next suggestion is that we make use of the machinery 
oč the courts at present, namely, that of United States com- 
missioners. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I will yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Has the gentleman read the report of the 
senior circuit judges, where they claim that the congestion does 
not exist except in a few courts? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; and I know what the Attor- 
ney General said in his report in January, in which he stresses 
the fact that the Federal courts are congested to an extent that 
tends to the practice of what is termed bargain days and 
amounts to a practical denial of justice. 

Mr. CELLER. That may be true in those courts where there 
is congestion. The remedy in this bill provides for a new 
system throughout the country, so would not the gentleman say 
that where there is no congestion there is no need for this bill? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. This does not provide for an 
entirely new system. In 1916 we conferred upon the United 
States commissioners in the United States parks this same 
authority to try and hear cases, and in 1920 likewise. In that 
instance we conferred the power to try the cases in question, 
and it provides for an appeal from those commissioners to the 
courts. So it is not a new system entirely. The gentleman 
will find that we conferred it in title 16 of the United States 
Code, beginning with section 66. But let me proceed. The 
matter of congestion in the courts, I think, is conceded, 

It may not be general all over, but we know that there is 
congestion in the Federal courts and the aim of this bill is to 
relieve that, and in so doing to use the machinery we already 
have, viz, that of the United States commissioners, and it pro- 
vides simply that when a man is arrested he may be brought 
before the commissioner, and there he may tender a plea of 
guilty or he may plead not guilty, and in the event of a plea of 
guilty, that is sent up to the Federal court and the judge then 
looks into it and passes upon the recommendation and report 
of the commissioner, a yery simple proceeding to say the least. 
If he pleads not guilty, then the commissioner may proceed to a 
hearing. He takes testimony, and he makes a report and rec- 
ommendations and that also goes up to the court. The court 
may adopt the recommendations of the commissioner and 
impose the sentence recommended, or he may set them aside 
and make a finding of his own. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know the gentleman wants to be fair. 
The duty is imposed upon the judge to make all findings. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; he makes the findings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Necessarily he will haye to read all of 
the report and the testimony to make the finding. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Not necessarily. He may rely 
upon the report of the commissioner unless there are exceptions 
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taken to it. That is not unusual in the courts. For example, 
commissioners in chancery make reports and if there are no 
exceptions taken to the reports the court approves of those 
reports. That is the very purpose of delegating to these officers 
like a commissioner in chancery or these commissioners the 
duty of ascertaining the facts and making a concise report. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is an honest answer, and I thank 
the gentleman for the concession. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Les. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It has been suggested here that some of 
the courts are not congested. Take it in a district where the 
district judge has not any more to do than he can take care of. 
Could he continue to try these petty cases as he does now or does 
this bill propose to take that power altogether away from him? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. It does not. They may be prose- 
cuted before the court. The district attorney may take the de- 
fendants into the Federal court if he so desires, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In the first instance? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then it is not mandatory that these cases 
go to the commissioners? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, No; it is not exclusive. The dis- 
trict attorney may have the matter considered before the grand 
jury if he so desires just as he does now. 

Mr. RAMSBEYER. Then it is not proposed to take away any 
power from the district courts? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. None whatever. This is merely 
adding a simple procedure, to consider the petty offenses de- 
fined in the bill passed yesterday. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Les. 

Mr. SABATH. Is there any provision as to how many of 
these commissioners shall be appointed, and by whom? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. This bill does not make any 
change in the law in that respect. Their tenure of office and 
their appointment under this bill will be just the same as they 
are now. 

Mr. SABATH. Will this act give the judges additional power 
to appoint more than one commissioner? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No. This bill does not change 
the law as to appointment of commissioners. 

Mr. SABATH. Under the present. law the judge has a right 
to appoint one commissioner. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I am not familiar with that, but 
this bill makes no change in the law in that respect whatever. 

Mr. SABATH. So the present acting commissioner would 
have this jurisdiction? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; until his term expired and 
he is either reappointed or another one succeeds him. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Les. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman replied to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] that these hearings would go 
before the judge and might be read or not, and he might ac- 
cept the recommendation of the commissioner. Does not the 
gentleman think that the fact that the witnesses do not appear 
before the judge and the culprit does not appear before the 
judge will deprive him of much information useful in deciding 
the case that he would otherwise have? The defendant may be 
a man who has been guilty once of violating the law, or he 
might be a man who had been in the habit of violating the 
law. The judge will Lot see the man and he does not see the 
witnesses. Does not the gentleman think that presents a dan- 
gerous situation and prevents proper consideration? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No; not at all. When the com- 
missioner makes the report and the recommendations, then if 
the accused files no exceptions to it, the court has reason to 
believe that he is satisfied with the recommendation, just the 
same as he would in any case. And the commissioner has had 
the opportunity to see the accused and the witnesses and makes 
his report accordingly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. He never sees the witnesses personally. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; the commissioner does, and 
if the accused makes no exceptions to his report and recom- 
mendations he is satisfied with it. 2 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I was just wondering if it is not 
desirable to enlarge or change the qualifications of commis- 
sioners when this additional authority is given, so as to provide 
mor 1 and better qualified class of commissioners to deal 
wit a 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is a matter than can and 
should be taken up in separate legislation. Doubtless this bill 
will lead to stated qualifications for these officers. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Ought it not to be included. in this 
legislation? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I think it should be taken up as 
a separate measure and not included in this bill 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. One further question: Ought not the 
commissioners to receive salaries instead of fees, so that their 
findings would not be affected by the verdict of guilty? I 
believe and understand the bill provides that commissioners be 
allowed their fees, regardless of verdicts, and that the fees be 
paid out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. There are bills now pending pro- 
viding for fees for commissioners, but we have deferred con- 
sideration of those until the result of this legislation is con- 
cluded, for with these added duties will make a difference as to 
the proper fees. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Should not the testimony be taken by 
stenographers, so that the testimony may be submitted to the 
judge? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That can be taken care of by 
means of regulations which the bill authorizes the circuit judges 
to promulgate. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The stenographer’s transcripts would 
give a better idea of the facts. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, To-day they do not provide for 
stenographers in the Federal courts. A man may be tried for 
any offense, and if he wants the record he must provide for a 
stenographer to take the evidence. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Justice would be promoted, would it 
not, by making provision for stenographers, both before com- 
missioners and in Federal district courts? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Ultimately we may make provi- 
sion for stenographic records for Federal courts, but I do not 
think the matter should be taken up here in this bill. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Answering the question propounded by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], you said the courts 
might act without reading the proceedings. On page 2, lines 11 
and 12 of the bill, it is provided that a judge of the court, “on 
examination of the reports, may approve them and render judg- 
ment of conviction or acquittal as the case may be.“ Then, it 
seems, he must examine the report. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; he will examine the reports 
but he need not read all the testimony. If no exception is taken 
to the report, the judge has reason to believe it is right and just, 
and he would proceed to carry out the recommendations of the 
commissioner. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
bill does not provide exclusively for a hearing. It is optional 
whether the judge may or may not hear these cases in the first 
instance. You will find on page 1, line 5, of the bill, the lan- 
guage, “The accused shall plead to the complaint or informa- 
tion before the United States commissioner,” and on line 9, of 
the same page, it is provided that “ the commissioner shall trans- 
mit the complaint and warrant to the clerk of the district court,” 
and on page 2, line 1, you have the words “shall be rendered 
and sentence imposed,” and on page 2, line 4, you have the 
words “ There shall be a hearing before the United States com- 
missioner,” and on line 5, you have the words “shall have the 
same powers,” and so forth. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is the wording of the bill. 
It was discussed here yesterday in connection with the passage 
of the other bill defining petty offenses. They may be prose- 
ented. There is nothing to prevent the district attorney from 
going before the grand jury in the first instance. If the pro- 
ceedings are brought on complaint or information before a 
commissioner, then that would control. 

Mr. HASTINGS. When brought before a commissioner? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Les. 

Mr, BACHMANN. Under this bill the power of the United 
States commissioners are enlarged? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will you tell the House how many United 
States commissioners this power will be conferred upon? Has 
the gentleman any idea of the number? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No; I do not know offhand how 
many commissioners we have. 
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Mr. BACHMANN. I will ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota how many commissioners there are in his State? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I can only recall three at this 
moment. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman that there are 
25 in his State. You also have 3,206 in the entire United States, 
and in some of the States there are now as many as 142 com- 
missioners. In the big State of New York, with its big popu- 
lation, however, they have only three. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is all the more reason why 
we should extend the jurisdiction to make use of the many 
commissioners you say we have. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, in the case of Mon- 
tana the commissioners are of the highest type, and they are 
highly reputable lawyers in particular towns. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. MICHENER. The commissioners are selected for the 
convenience of the public. When a man is arrested under the 
Federal law, if he is taken before a commissioner to-day and 
they have a hearing and he is bound over, then he will not be 
500 miles away from the court? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; very true. 

Mr. MICHENER. Something has been said about the au- 
thority of these commissioners. I know of cases where the 
judges prevail upon the highest-priced commissioners to act as 
such. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is true in my State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I happen to be in sympathy 
with the desire to hasten this legal procedure. There are 25 
commissioners in our own State. They are the persona! selec- 
tions of the Federal judges. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; they are. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is any investigation made 
of them by the Department of Justice or by any authority ex- 
cept the judge? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I know the judge makes the ap- 
pointments. Whether they are passed upon by the Department 
of Justice I can not say at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Is there any way by which 
they can be removed except by the judge? : 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I should assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice could recommend their removal for cause, and 
the judge would naturally cooperate with the department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Has the committee con- 
sidered, if this legislation is passed, any legislation that would 
further safeguard these commissioners, to make it certain that 
they are not just the personal appointees of the judge, and there 
should be some redress if inefficient commissioners were ap- 
pointed? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That has been suggested, but no 
legislation that I know of has yet been drafted. However, if 
this bill becomes law, doubtless the qualification of commis- 
sioners will be fixed and methed of removal for cause provided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. If that were done, that 
would change my vote on this bill. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. THATCHER. The gentleman spoke at the outset about 
similar powers having been conferred on United States commis- 
sioners by the acts of 1916 and 1920. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman briefly indicate the 
character of powers conferred, and whether or not those acts 
have ever been upheld? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. One of them was with relation 
to violations upon a highway in the District of Columbia. 
The others concerned yarious parks in California and Wyom- 
ing, where authority to try certain cases was conferred upon 
commissioners, and, as far as I know, the acts have never been 
questioned, and the commissioners have and are exercising the 
jurisdiction conferred. They are found in title 16, beginning 
with paragraphs 66 of the United States Code. 

Mr. SPARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKS. If this bill should be passed, would it not 
constitute an implied direction to the District judges to select 
commissioners who would be capable of meeting this added 
responsibility? 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Doubtless it would. And in 
time legislation will be passed to meet that. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I will. 

Mr. BACHMANN. On this matter of commissioners I would 
like to clear up something so that it will be understood. After 
this bill is passed, the court can appoint as many additional 
commissioners as he may need for the purpose of taking care 
of the work which comes before United States commissioners? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Yes; it is now provided by law. 
This bill does not change the number or method of appointing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON] has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The commissioner is appointed for a 
4-year term? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And he is subject to removal by the 
district court alone, but his appointment must be approved 
by the Attorney General? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I believe that is true. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The judge can remove him at any time 
during that term of office, and there are no qualifications for 
the appointment of the commissioner? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BACHMANN. He does not have to be a lawyer; he may 
be a layman? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BACHMANN. In the State of Delaware there is only 
one commissioner, and all cases brought before a commissioner 
will have to go before that commissioner’s office unless the court 
will appoint additional commissioners throughout the State. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; certainly; but doubtless if 
this bill becomes a law the court will appoint such additional 
commissioners as may be needed. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, I yield. 

Mr. LETTS. Has the committee considered the necessity of 
further compensation for the additional service performed? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes. There is a bill pending now, 
but the committee did not see the necessity of taking it up until 
it was determined what would be done with this bill, for the 
enactment of this bill will have some bearing on the question 
of their fees. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. The question I was going to ask has been 
partially cleared up by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON]; that is, that the appointment of the commissioner 
must be approved by the Attorney General. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I believe that is correct. 

And now I just want to say in conclusion that it seems to me 
this bill safeguards the right of the accused throughout, If the 
accused is dissatisfied with the commissioner’s findings, he may 
file his exceptions; and if the court does not approve of the 
recommendations or changes them in any way, he must have 
notice. He must have notice of the commissioner's recommenda- 
tions, and if he is dissatisfied he may except thereto and demand 
a jury trial, which will be granted him in the court. It seems 
to me his rights are abundantly protected throughout the entire 
proceedings. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. His right to a jury trial is in the higher 
court? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; in the court. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And not before a commissioner? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Not before a commissioner. Bear 
in mind, we are not making a court out of these commissioners, 
The commissioners are the arm of the court, to hear and ascer- 
tain the facts and report them to the court. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Just in the nature of a committing magis- 
trate? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. He would still be a committing 
magistrate, but in this proceeding he would act as an arm of the 
eourt, to ascertain the facts, just as a master in chancery does 
in civil matters. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But if a defendant pleads not guilty and 
desires a jury trial, he gets that in the higher court by taking 
exception to the findings of the commissioner? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Exactly. And it is very easy and 
simple to do it. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 
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Mr, McREYNOLDS. Where a defendant does not plead 
guilty before a justice of the peace and a trial is had, does the 
gentleman not think the Government is at a disadvantage when 
there is no one there to represent the Government? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I assume there will be some one 
in cases of importance. Men do not find their way into court 
without somebody bringing them in. Either a deputy district 
attorney or some one who initiates the proceedings is usually 
present to represent the Government and present the evidence. 
‘ae McREYNOLDS. They are there, but what lawyer is 

ere, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
look after it. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That is merely a guess. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No; not a guess but my conclu- 
sion, based upon my knowledge of the usual procedure in such 
matters. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. There are not enough district attorneys 
to appear before every United States commissioner, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. That would be a far-fetched con- 
clusion, to assume that proceedings would be initiated before 
every commissioner. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield for me to make 
a correction about the appointment of commissioners? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The provisions of the act is that a judge 
can appoint as many United States commissioners as he desires. 
He does not need the approval of the Attorney General. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. But I believe he reports to the 
Department of Justice his appointments. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But if a man who has been appointed 
United States commissioner is serving as a deputy clerk of a 
United States court, then he must have the approval of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; exactly. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LETTS. Has the committee estimated what the probable 
cost would be to compensate the commissioners for the addi- 
tional service that will be required? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The bill provides a fee for it. 
Whether that is proper compensation is something we have not 
gone into fully. 

Mr. LETTS. It has been many years since the fee bill for 
commissioners has been revamped. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I realize that; and if this bill is 
passed, naturally it will be followed by consideration of the ques- 
tion of fees, but the matter of fees is not all-important at this 
time. The question is one of jurisdiction, 

Mr. LETTS. But this is something that will follow. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. No doubt it will follow; but let 
us take care of one thing at a time? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman not think there is a great 
deal of abuse, due to the fee system, and that it should be 
abolished? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Yes; probably so, and doubtless 
the question of fees should have consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN]. 

Mr. LETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will yield, but I would like to explain 
this bill before there are any more interruptions. 

Mr. LETTS. I have been trying to get a little information 
as to what it will cost to put this work on the commiss:oners. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The cost has never been discussed in our 
committee and I doubt if anybody knows what the cost is 
going to be. 

Mr. SABATH. It will be enough. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Gentlemen of the committee, this is one of 
the most important pieces of legislation pertaining to law en- 
forcement that the Congress is going to be called upon to enact. 
You have here a bill highly technical, a bill that almost re- 
quires the legal knowledge of an attorney to understand it, 
and unless you will apply to your own minds the practical 
operation of this bill it is impossible to understand it. 

There are four provisions under the bill, and if you are not 
interested you should be, if you are going to vote in favor of the 
bill you ought to know what you are voting for. 

I want to say to the Members of the House that I am not 
one who is going to come here and take the recommendation of 
a commission or anybody else simply to make a gesture in law 
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enforcement. [Applause.] If we are going to pass a law, let us 
pass a law that will be workable and really accomplish some- 
thing. I will support any law that will make law enforcement 
better, and I do not want to be misunderstood in my position. 

There are four provisions under this bill. When a man is 
arrested for a petty offense, he is taken before a United States 
commissioner, The bill provides that he shall plead before that 
commissioner, He either pleads guilty or he pleads not guilty. 
Under the first provision, if he pleads guilty the commissioner 
sends it on to the district clerk, the clerk sends it to the court, 
and the court imposes sentence, but the court never sees thi 
man. : 

Mr. HAMMER. Does the gentleman think a commissioner can 
take a plea of guilty? 

Mr. BACHMANN. He makes the plea of guilty before the 
commissioner. He pleads before the commissioner, but the com- 
missioner can not impose sentence. The accused has to be 
sentenced by the judge. The warrant and the complaint and 
the plea of guilty that the accused tendered is sent to the court. 
In some States there are 4, 5, or 6 terms of court, all held at 
different places. The court may be 100 miles away from where 
this commissioner has this case. The Federal judge never sees 
the accused. After the accused is sentenced and serves his 
sentence and is released, he goes into another commissioner's 
jurisdiction and under a different name he violates the same 
law. He is taken before another commissioner and he pleads 
guilty. That commissioner sentences him and he follows the 
same procedure and sends it to the same judge. The judge 
only sees the warrant and complaint and the name. He does 
not know this man is a second offender, and the judge gives him 
the same sentence, and he has never seen the accused. The 
accused, under this bill, may violate the same law two or three 
times and be sentenced by the same judge for a petty offense 
two or three different times and the judge and the district 
attorney do not know it. 

Another provision in the bill is that if the accused pleads 
not guilty the commissioner gives him a hearing. The com- 
missioner listens to the testimony both for the Government 
and for the defendant. Then what does the commissioner do? 
He writes out that evidence. If there is any provision made 
for a court stenographer, I do not know where it is, because I 
am unable to find where a commissioner or a district court 
has the right to furnish a court stenographer in a commis- 
sioner’s court. There are over 100 United States commissioners 
within the jurisdiction of some courts. But the commissioner 
takes the evidence and the commissioner writes it out. He 
sends the evidence and his recommendation to the judge. His 
recommendation is that the man be found guilty and sentenced 
to 90 days in jail. After that happens the matter rests in the 
clerk’s office for eight days. Nothing can be done for eight 
days. It has got to remain there because the defendant has 
eight days within which to file an exception and demand a trial 
by jury in the Federal court. After the eight days’ period 
expires, if the accused has not filed his exception and if the 
accused has not demanded a trial by jury the case goes to the 
court and the court looks at the commissioner’s recommenda- 
tion, and if he agrees with the sentence of 90 days that the 
commissioner has recommended he notifies the defendant and 
the defendant is conrmitted—through some process that is not 
stated in this bill—to jail. Under another provision of the 
bill the accused pleads not guilty and interposes his objection 
and demands a trial by jury before the period of eight days 
expires. The case is then docketed in the district court and 
the accused automatically gets his trial by jury when the next 
term of court is held. 

Another provision in the bill is this: When this recommenda- 
tion comes to the Federal judge and the Federal judge does not 
see fit to accept the recommendation of the United States com- 
missioner he makes a finding of his own. The judge says, 
“Ninety days will not be sufficient punishment. I am -going 
to give this man six months.” Now, in this case if the judge 
disapproves the commissioner’s recommendation the a 
has five days, after he receives notice of some kind and through 
some source that the judge has not approved the recommenda- 
tion of the commissioner, to make his exception and demand his 
right of trial by jury. If the accused makes his demand in 
five days the proceeding stops and he gets his trial by jury. 

I want to point out another serious objection. I would like 
to support this bill because any bill that will relieve congestion 
in some of the courts ought to be passed by Congress if it is 
practical and susceptible of practical operation, and so long as 
it is not going to take away from any man any of his consti- 
tutional rights. But I want to say to the Members of the 
House that through this bill you are striking at the very heart 
of the probation system which Congress had been trying to 
perfect. Remember that under this proceeding the judge of 
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the Federal court, unless a man demands a trial by jury, never 
sees the accused. 

We have been trying to make our probation system more 
effective. We had a bill introduced af this session of Congress 
to make the system more effective. In this day and age, when 
we are coping with the crime problem in this country, it has 
been the thought of many that we ought to encourage the 
application of our probation system to first offenders. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON and Mr. STOBBS rose. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Let me finish my statement, and then I 
will yield to the gentlemen. 

We ought to perfect our probation system and make it more 
effective. How are you going to work under our probation 
system with this bill? Any Member of the House who has 
been in court or on the bench knows that to make the probation 
system work effectively you must have the accused in court, 
have him before the judge when he is sentenced, so the judge 
can look him in the eye, so the judge may ask the accused how 
he got into this trouble and say to him, “ What are you going 
to do if I give you a chance?” He must be in court so the 
judge can exact some promise from him as to his future con- 
duct. Then the judge knows whether the man is a fit subject 
for probation; and if he is, the judge knows how to act judi- 
cially. Under this bill, if the court wanted to put the accused 
on probation he would either have to have the accused brought 
before him or have the United States commissioner parole him. 
The court would have to have the accused come to the place 
he was holding court or wait until the term of court is held 
in that particular locality. This would delay rather than 
expedite the disposition of the case. If the court would order 
the United States commissioner to parole the accused, we 
would be indirectly giving the power through the court order 
to a number of United States commissioners, many of whom are 
not attorneys and who are not familiar with the parole sys- 
tem. We will be striking at the very heart of the system. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman does not mean that seri- 
ously. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The gentleman does not mean 
parole, the gentleman means probation. 

Mr. BACHMANN, As I understand it from my experience 
as a prosecuting attorney, the court could parole a man if he 
did not want to sentence him, 

Mr. STOBBS. That is probation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He suspends sentence and puts him on 
probation, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man this question: Would not that be one of the very things 
the commissioner would make his recommendation upon, pro- 
vided these minor offenses came under his jurisdiction? 

Mr. BACHMANN. But who is going to put the parole into 
effect? The accused should be personally present before the 
court in order to make the parole effective. Under this bill the 
judge never sees the accused unless he demands a trial by jury. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. In other words, the gentleman 
wants to keep the judges grinding away on these little things. 

Mr. BACHMANN, I do not. I am only calling the attention 
of the House to the fact that this bill strikes at the heart of the 
probation system, so that the Members may be advised of it. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. With all due deference, I can not 
agree with the gentleman that it strikes at that system at all. 

Mr. SABATH. Sending a young man or young woman to jail 
for six months is not a little thing. 

Mr. MICHENER. Section 5 of the bill provides: 


The circuit judges in each circuit shall have power to make rules for 
the details of practice suitable to carry out the several provisions of 
this act. i 


Does the gentleman seriously contend here that where a 
man pleads guilty before a commissioner, and the report goes 
up to the judge, any judge would probate the man or would 
think of probating the man without sending for him and talking 
the matter over with him just as they do to-day? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not think so, and if the gentleman 
will just apply his legal knowledge to the practical operation 
of a Federal court, where the court sits at different places, 
sometimes a hundred miles away, and only gets to certain locali- 
ties perhaps twice a year, are you going to have the defendant 
pay railroad expenses to go to see the judge 100 miles away so 
he can parole him, or are you going to have him wait six 
months until the court meets in that particular locality? 

Mr. MICHENER. No judge is going to probate a man until 
the probation officer reports. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The parole officer many times does not 
know a thing about the accused until the court first paroles him. 
It then goes to the probation officer. 
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Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman wants to be correct there, 
I know. The very purpose of the probation system 

Mr. SABATH. Do not let the gentlemen take up all your 
time. The gentleman is making a very enlightening speech to 
the membership here, and the gentleman should not yield any 
more. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not want to make any misstatement. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman has been a prosecuting attor- 
ney and the gentleman knows very well that the court never 
probates any defendant who comes before him until the proba- 
tion officer has looked into the man’s record and ascertained 
all the facts, and this will be done under the commissioner 
system just as it is being done at the present time. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I would say to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that if we are going to work under that kind of 
arrangement under our present judicial procedure, with the 
district court holding terms in different places in a State, and 
wait until the parole officer who lives 100 miles away can be 
sent out to where John Smith lives and investigate him before 
the court paroles him, then this bill will not relieve congestion, 
and that is the only purpose of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the answer. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is there any provision here whereby a defend- 
ant is allowed liberty on bail during this 8-day period? 

Mr, BACHMANN. There is no mention of bail, but we have 
a saving clause at the end of the bill, we are told, whereby 
the circuit judges may prescribe rules and regulations for the 
procedure that is to be followed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do not the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. MICHENER] and the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Srohms] admit the weakness of the bill when they point out 
what the judge would do? If he does that, there is no reason 
for the bill, because there is no time saved and no congestion 
relieved. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The main purpose of this bill is to relieve 
congestion. That is all the bill is for. If you are going to 
relieve congestion you ought to haye some method provided 
that will relieve the congestion. 

Look at the report made by the Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges in the Attorney General’s report of 1929 and look at the 
speeches I made on March 7 and April 22, all relating to con- 
gestion in the Federal courts, and you will see where the con- 
gestion really exists. Let me call the attention of the House 
to some figures to show you something about this congestion. 

In the State of Wyoming there were an average of 32 crimi- 
nal cases commenced in the Federal court for the last four 
years. In the State of Rhode Island 84, Delaware 89, North 
Dakota 132, Connecticut 133, and Utah 140. Surely it can not 
be seriously contended that the Federal courts in these States 
are congested with criminal cases. Yet, if this bill is enacted, 
the Federal courts in these States as well as many others will 
be required to follow the new procedure. I am of the opinion 
that a judge who only has 32 or 84 criminal cases in his court 
during the whole year does not need the assistance of his 
United States commissioners to dispose of them. Any judge 
ought to be able to take care of five or six hundred or a thou- 
sand criminal cases in a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman fiye 
minutes more. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The Attorney General's reports for the 
last four years show that 92 per cent of all defendants charged 
with violations of liquor laws plead guilty to begin with. 
That is the record for the last four years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman tell us in what 
States the congestion lies? 

Mr. BACHMANN. After a survey, in which I went into the 
matter thoroughly, I found that some of the district courts 
are congested—and that does not mean that every district 
court in the country is congested. The only places where I 
found any serious congestion were in the States of New York, 
Washington, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, Missouri, 
California, Oklahoma, Kentucky, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Outside of those States there is no 
congestion. 

The right of trial by jury is involved in this bill. You have 
heard a lot about it—some reasons bave been stated properly 
and some have not been stated properly. I want to eall the 


attention of the House to the fact that when a man is charged 
with an offense under the law and he goes into the Federal 
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court under our procedure and pleads not guilty he automati- 
cally gets a trial by jury on his plea of not guilty. 

Under this bill we are changing the Federal practice so that 
the accused must take some affirmative action by filing an ex- 
ception and making a demand for a jury trial in order to get a 
trial by jury. Bear in mind that this bill destroys the pro- 
cedure that now exists and a plea of not guilty does not 
automatically bring to the accused his trial by jury. The 
accused must take some aflirmative action to get it. 

Under the bill the right of trial by jury depends on making 
the demand. It depends on a notice. What kind of a notice I 
do not know, for the bill does not say. Before the accused can 
demand a jury trial he must have notice from the commissioner 
that the commissioner is going to recommend he be found guilty. 

How is the notice going to be sent? I do not know. The bill 
says the United States commissioner must give written notice 
to the accused of his recommendation. It does not provide how 
the accused is notified. It has to be in writing. He must give 
it to him personally or have it served by a United States 
marshal, or send it through the United States mail. Whenever 
the constitutional right of trial by jury is dependent upon the 
action of the United States commissioner that is not uniform in 
practice the Members of the House ought to stop and consider 
very carefully what this bill contemplates. 

Mr. MICHENER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. The bill provides that the circuit judges 
in each circuit shall have power to make rules for the details 
of practice suitable to carry out the several provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Oh, yes; I know; the circuit court of ap- 
peals may make rules relative to this notice, but the accused 
should have personal notice, especially since his right to a trial 
by jury depends upon it. If the written notice is not handed 
to the accused in person, or sent through the mail, it should 
be served upon him personally. ‘There is no other way. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio, Will the gentleman state where he 
finds the provision that a man has a right of trial by jury 
for a petty offense? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Any man who pleads not guilty, under the 
Federal practice as it is now followed throughout the country, 
gets a trial by jury when he pleads not guilty. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Did not the gentleman vote 
for a bill on yesterday waiving the trial by jury? 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes; because the defendant under that 
bill, if he so desired, could waive his trial by jury, but this is a 
different proposition. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. How about trial in the inferior 
courts, in the State courts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is under the constitution of the 
State and the State law, and there the same judge does not 
pass upon the same case twice, but here you are working under 
the Federal procedure. Under the State practice the case goes 
to court from the justice of the peace on appeal. Under this 
bill there is no appeal from the commissioner. 

Now, I have an amendment that I think will cure a lot of 
these defects. If adopted, I will vote for the bill. 

If you want to make this bill susceptible of practical opera- 
tion and really accomplish something, vote for the amendment I 
will propose, so that the defendant when taken before the 
commissioner may do one of two things—either plead to the 
complaint and warrant or permit him to waive the hearing 
before the commissioner. There is nothing gained by compel- 
ling the accused to have a hearing béfore a commissioner when 
he expects to file his exception and demand a trial by jury in 
the district court. Let him waive his hearing and get his trial 
in court. Why make the commissioner hear the evidence in a 
case when that man expects to demand a trial by jury. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman wish to ask me a 
question relative to the bill? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I can not yield now. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, this bill is before the House as a part of a program 
which has been recommended by the Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion, and has gained the approval of the Attorney General, and 
after many, many sessions of the Judiciary Committee has been 
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brought upon the floor of this House as the last bill in that 
program. I shall not attempt to discuss the bill from a con- 
stitutional standpoint this afternoon, because one of my col- 
leagues on the committee who will follow me will discuss that 
feature of it. I propose to discuss it in the limited time which 
I have from a practical standpoint, not only from the practical 
standpoint of a lawyer but from the standpoint of a lawyer who 
has had practice, as many of us have, as country lawyers, before 
all kinds of courts, from the justice of the peace court on up to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and who knows some- 
thing about the practical operation of court procedure. I have 
the highest respect and regard for the legal ability of those men 
who compose that Law Enforcement Commission. I have the 
highest regard and respect for the legal ability of the Attorney 
General of the United States, but that same Attorney General 
when he was before the Committee on the Judiciary on another 
matter and was asked what suggestions, if any, he had to make 
in regard to the law-enforcement program, replied in effect, “I 
have nothing but what has been put before you by the Enforce- 
ment Commission, and, as a matter of fact, you gentlemen know 
as much about the proposition as I do.“ And I think the At- 
torney General was entirely correct when he made that state 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is theirs to make recommendations, but the 
duty and responsibility are upon us as to whether or not those 
recommendations will be carried and written into legislation. 
What do we find in so far as this bill is concerned? It comes 
before us on a proposition that it will tend to relieve the con- 
gestion in the courts, a proposition in which we are all inter- 
ested. My contention is that it will not only not tend to relieve 
the congestion in the courts, but, on the other hand, with this 
complicated procedure it will tend to increase congestion and 
tend to involve and devolve additional duties on our district 
judges? What do we find now as to practical operation? A 
man is arrested charged with a crime. He is carried to the 
United States court and his case is handed before the grand 
jury by the United States attorney; and just here may I digress 
for a moment and say that I do not follow all this hue and cry 
about information and indictment. The question as to infor- 
mation or indictment by the grand jury does not, in my opinion 
and in my observation, tend to any congestion in the courts, 
We all know that we have courts lasting 3 and 4 and 5 
and 6 weeks, and that we have a grand jury there which 
handles all of the cases in 3 or 4 days, and is then dis- 
charged and goes home, and that then the court is charged 
with the disposition of those cases, The defendant goes before 
the court and is indicted by the grand jury under our present 
practice. He pleads guilty and the judge makes some in- 
quiries and sentences him, and that is the end of it. If he 
pleads not guilty, what do we find? He is brought up before 
the court and the jury is empaneled, witnesses are sworn, and 
he is summarily tried and convicted or acquitted, as the case 
may be, and that is the end of it. At the most, as is shown by 
the minority report, there are only three processes in this pro- 
cedure, and what do we find here? Look at the minority report, 
on page 3, and what do we find under this bill—and I do not 
agree with my friend from South Dakota [Mr. CuristopHerson ] 
that it is permissive. The bill is operative and it is mandatory 
in every district, whether congested or not, for all petty offenses. 
The bill provides that. Under the bill what do we find? Yon 
have to go through 12 distinct processes in order to bring this 
trial to a conclusion. 

A complaint is filed; and a plea entered; and there is a hear- 
ing before the commissioner ; then there is the report and recom- 
mendation made by the commissioner ; the defendant is informed 
of the commissioner’s recommendation; the defendant has eight 
days in which to file exceptions; case reviewed and examined by 
the court; court makes findings and approves or disapproves of 
commissioner’s recommendation: defendant informed of court's 
finding and sentence to be imposed; defendant has five days in 
which to take exceptions from court's findings and demand trial 
by a jury; defendant demands trial by jury which nullifies all 
the proceedings thereto had; and then we get to a trial in the 
district court. That is what you have to go through with, and 
yet it is suggested here that that would relieve the congestion 
because the district judge would take the recommendation of 
the commissioner, and we would then have rubber-stamp justice. 
The judge is supposed to swallow hook, line, and sinker every 
recommendation of the United States commissioner. Oh, they 
say, the judge can look into these matters. He is supposed to 
look into them, but how is he going to look into them? Under 
this bill, if a man pleads guilty, all the United States commis- 
sioner has to do is to send up the warrant and the plea and his 
recommendation. This does not require him to send up any 
testimony. It does not require him to say what kind of a man 
the defendant is. He just has to send that up. But they say, 
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oh, we have section 5 in the bill, which cures everything, be- 
cause the senior circuit judge has the power under it to make 
rules and regulations. As I have just demonstrated, you have 
12 proceedings in order to finish a case now under this bill, as 
against three under the present practice, and this provision in 
the bill giving the circuit judges the right to make proceeding 
rules and regulations will make another baker's dozen to add 
to the one that we already have, If you want to speed up jus- 
tice, if you want to relieve congestion in the courts, have noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with this bill, Take the case of a man who 
is charged with a petty offense. Suppose it is just before court 
time, with the various notices would have to be given. That 
man can very easily get a continuance either to the next term 
of court or to two or three terms afterwards. 

What can we do now? We find the practice in some places 
where a violator is caught he is tried, right then and there, 
without 8 or 10 days’ notice being given. I can not see how a 
man who is a “dry” can vote for this bill, Mr. Chairman, and 
vote on the matters that we voted on yesterday, and which we 
passed. I can not see how he can justify himself as a “dry.” 
Those bills, you might say, are “wet” bills when you come 
down to analyze them, and were it not for the label they had 
on them when they came before the committee and before this 
- House, I doubt if the propositions contained in them would have 
received 75 votes on the floor of the House. 

Suppose a man pleads guilty under this bill. He first goes 
before a commissioner, and then they have a trial. They do 
not call it “a trial.” Why? Because they can not clothe and 
do not want to clothe, under the Constitution, a United States 
commissioner with judicial power. But at the same time he 
goes through the formality of a trial. He has the Government 
agents there who brought the case, and they are sworn, and 
after the trial the commissioner makes his recommendation to 
the district attorney, and then the defendant can make his 
exceptions, and if the exceptions are not sustained by the dis- 
trict judge, he can make his demand for a trial by jury; and 
then he must be tried by the United States district court, and 
you have to go over the hearing again. 

You bring the agent, instead of allowing him to go out through 
the country and keep down the unlawful violations under the 
prohibition act—he is dragged around throughout his district 
and brought before the United States commissioners to testify 
in what you might call a preliminary hearing. 

Those are the facts. That is the bill, and there is nothing 
else to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Section 4 provides for a fee sys- 
tem. Does not the gentleman think that is a very bad thing 
to do? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. 

Now, gentlemen, in conclusion, those are my views on this 
matter, We have been discussing these matters practically ever 
since I have been on the Committee on the Judiciary, trying 
to find some way to set up inferior courts by which these matters 
can be disposed of in a summary manner, just as we dispose of 
petty cases in our State by justices of the peace and magistrates’ 
courts. The committee has not been able to devise a system by 
which this can be done without bringing in additional judges and 
having them appointed for life. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BROWNING]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, as a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
professing to be a lawyer, I can not support this bill. It would 
be my natural tendency to go along with any program which I 
thought would expedite the enforcement of the prohibition law; 
but on the contrary, I would not concede what I consider to be 
the essential liberties of the people for any temporary expedi- 
ency, and further than that, I would not subscribe to any bill 
that in my judgment would hinder rather than help the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. 

I believe this measure does both. I believe it destroys the 
essence of liberty and would hinder the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. 

The plan reported by the Crime Commission has had for its 
object the relief of the Federal courts from congestion, and I 
think it can not be disputed that the plan sought by the commis- 
sion was one that would relieve small offenses from grand jury 
action and from trial by jury, and there is no way for us to get 
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away from it. On page 18, I believe it is, of the report, they 
said that all other plans suggested would leave the treatment of 
these, as they call them, minor cases, to grand jury action and 
trial by jury, so that they did not answer the purpose. Unless 
they could find something to relieve from indictments for minor 
offenses and trial by jury for them they would not accept it, 
and therefore they accepted this plan. 

I do not care what any gentleman may argue on this floor, 
the purpose of this bill is to abridge and disparage the right 
of trial by jury in criminal cases. [Applause.] 

Now, look at the organization that is provided in the bill. 
It is proposed that if the district attorney chooses he may take 
the defendant before a United States commissioner. The bill 
provides that the commissioner is entitled to take a plea from 
the defendant, and the defendant must plead. Although it is 
said the commissioner is not a court, yet a defendant is re- 
quired to plead before an individual who is not a court. If 
the defendant's plea is guilty, that is all there is to the hear- 
ing. Then the commissioner shall transmit the complaint and 
warrant to the clerk of the district court, with a report of the 
plea, and thereupon a judgment of conviction shall be rendered 
and sentence imposed by the judge of the court. The commis- 
sioner does not eyen recommend when there is a plea of guilty. 
He simply transmits the warrant and complaint and plea, and 
that is all the court has to act upon. 

Let me argue in all earnestness, suppose you were on the 
bench with the responsibility of sentencing a man for a criminal 
charge, and you have in front of you a warrant, a complaint, 
and a plea of guilty, without any opinion from anyone who has 
seen the defendant or knows the defendant what condition 
are you in to impose sentence? 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman if he can shed any light upon that feature. 

Mr. MICHENER. This bill is for the purpose of meeting 
conditions which exist to-day. Will the gentleman differentiate 
the knowledge that a court has under this bill and the condition 
to-day where 150 or 200 men are lined up in front of a judge 
of the court, the cafeteria procedure with which we are all 
familiar, and his name is called, the judge knows nothing about 
the man, never has seen or heard of him before, and he pro- 
nounces sentence just as fast as he can? 

Mr. BROWNING. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
know of any benighted section of this Nation where that is done, 
{Applause.] 

Furthermore, if he is a court, and has in front of him a man 
who is charged with an offense, he can ask him what he has 
done. He has the officer there who made the arrest, and who 
made the charge, to ask him what occurred. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And the district attorney will also be 
there, who made the investigation, and who can make a recom- 
mendation to the court. 

Mr. BROWNING. Of course. Gentlemen, in my opinion, it 
is absurd to think about a condition of that kind. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. If the judges are as good as 
you and I think they are, and there is no such benighted con- 
dition as the gentleman from Michigan suggests, does the gentle- 
man not think those same good judges who pronounce sentence 
can make some inquiry before they pronounce sentence? 

Mr. BROWNING. But they are directed to pronounce sen- 
tence. The laws says “they shall render judgment then and 
there.” They have no discretion in the matter. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. But that does not preclude a 
judge from getting information any way he can, does it? 

Mr. BROWNING. I am just stating what the bill provides. 
In my judgment, it can not be justified. 

Mr. CRAIL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. 

Mr. CRAIL. Is there anything in this bill which precludes 
the district attorney from making recommendations? 

Mr. BROWNING. Nothing at all; but there is nothing to 
preclude turning every one of them loose. 

Mr, McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Has the judge any evidence before him 
to show whether he shall inflict the minimum or maximum 
punishment? 

Mr. BROWNING. None at all. He has not even the opinion 
of the commissioner. When a man pleads guilty there is not 
even an opinion of the commissioner before the judge. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. I yield. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman just, said that bringing 
the men before the court is what causes the congestion, but the 
real fact is that the men having to appear before the grand 
jury and haying the right of trial by jury is what the commis- 
sion thinks causes the congestion. 

Mr. BROWNING. Honestly, I think that is the thing they 
are driving at, to discourage jury trials, and I deplore any such 
attitude. Suppose a man pleads guilty, then, a commissioner is 
to try him. This is a legal subterfuge, where they are under- 
taking to get around the constitutional requirement that the 
man who tries a defendant shall be a court, and they admit 
that a commissioner is not a court. They are not only taking 
away from him the right of a trial by jury but also they are 
taking away the right to be tried by a court, and he is to be 
tried by proxy, by some man who does not have any semblance 
of a court except by appointment. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. What qualifications are necessary in 
our section of the country? 

Mr. BROWNING. None at all. Originally the provision was 
that the court could appoint certain discreet persons, but when 
they rewrote that law they left out “discreet,” and he does 
not even have to be discreet any more. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROWNING. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I just want to point out with reference to 
what the gentleman just said about “discreet” that the United 
States Code, title 28, does not lay down one qualification. 

Mr. BROWNING. None at all. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It does lay down one quali- 
fication. It says he must not be the janitor of the building. 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. They excluded the janitor of the 
Federal building. 

Now, gentlemen, in all seriousness, the man must submit to 
a trial. You say he has preserved to him the right of trial 
by jury. Let us see if he has. He must submit to trial by a 
commissioner if he pleads not guilty. The commissioner recom- 
mends on that what his finding is, and it goes to the court. If 
he pleads not guilty and the commissioner finds him not guilty. 
when it gets to the court the court may set that aside and find 
him guilty and give notice of his finding. Although the court has 
found the condition to be that of guilt, yet, in the same court, 
under the same facts it is provided that the defendant can 
except to that finding and ask for a jury trial then and there, 
not in the first instance, as provided by the Constitution, as my 
good friend Judge Tucker so ably pointed out, in citing the case 
of Callan against Wilson, that the constitutional right of trial 
by jury must be had the first time he is arraigned. This bill 
would provide that he be convicted and go before the court with 
a finding of conviction in his face, and then ask for a jury trial 
to determine whether he is guilty or not, after he has been found 
guilty. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And, in all likelihood, tried before the 
judge who has already found him guilty? 

Mr. BROWNING. Of course. If the judge should set aside 
the finding of not guilty and find him guilty, the man asking 
for a trial by jury would have to be tried in the same court. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not want to unduly interrupt 
the very able argument of my friend, but I would like to sug- 
gest that as I read the bill it is made mandatory on the person 
who is accused to plead either guilty or not guilty. Suppose he 
elects to stand mute? Then what happens? 

Mr. BROWNING. Well, as my good friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dominick] just said, God only knows and He has 
not revealed it to us. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But there is no law that deals 
with that condition. It is a mandatory act in that respect and 
it is also mandatory in its application to every district in the 
country and not permissive. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Some men want to be freed 
by a jury; they want their cases tried by a jury, but under this 
bill a man can never get a trial by jury unless he is convicted. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is true. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. He has no opportunity to be 
acquitted by a jury. 

Mr. BROWNING. There is no way for him to have his 
case reach a jury without a conviction staring him in the face. 
In my opinion it will bring about a situation where a defendant 
can multiply the delays in his case if he desires to do so. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes, 
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Mr. MOORE of Ohio. If a defendant pleads guilty he would 
not want a jury trial, would he? 

Mr. BROWNING. Well, I do not know about that. You 
might have a situation where a poor and ignorant man would 
come before a commissioner who does not know what his rights 
are and has no attorney, and the commissioner insisting on his 
pleading guilty, and he does plead guilty, not knowing what his 
rights are, whereas, in my humble judgment, in 9 cases out of 10 
if such a man went before a court and offered to plead guilty the 
court would not accept that plea without that man having had 
the benefit of counsel, counsel to investigate his case and deter- 
mine whether he knew what his rights were, and I think that 
under those circumstances in 9 cases out of 10 such a man’s 
attorney would ask for a trial by jury, because a trial by jury 
in this country is the great equity end of our criminal practice. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Does the gentleman mean that the 
court in these petty offenses would appoint counsel to represent 
the defendants? 

Mr. BROWNING. If they are any kind of a court they do; 
yes. I do not believe that any court which has the interest of 
the public as well as the defendant at heart would permit a 
man to plead guilty for an offense for which he can be given 
six months in jail and a $500 fine without giving him counsel 
and naming somebody. They do that in my part of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would not this be true, that these 
commissioners, having no qualifications and no legal require- 
ments with reference to their confirmation, would be very much 
interested in having men plead not guilty when they are operat- 
ing under a system by which they get a fee of $1 for every per- 
son who pleads guilty and a fee of $5 for every person who 
pleads not guilty, and would not that open up a very fertile 
field for fraud and graft? 

Mr. BROWNING. I would say it would be very tempting to 
ask a man to plead not guilty whether he is guilty or not, and 
thus get the benefit of the increased fee. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Under the law a man is supposed to have a 
trial by an impartial judge and an impartial jury, but under 
this provision he must be adjudged guilty by the judge before 
he ever gets a jury, and does he not enter the trial under 
those circumstances with his presumption of innocence stripped 
from him and having to carry the presumption of guilt and his 
case heard before a judge who has already expressed an opin- 
ion in the case? 

Mr. BROWNING. Absolutely. I think that undoubtedly a 
man under those conditions, whose case has been heard by the 
court and then asks for a jury trial, would be placed in the 
sanre condition as described by Judge Harlan in the opinion 
just referred to, where a man in the first instance is entitled 
to it if he is entitled to it at all. 

Mr. LEA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. LEA. Is it not also true that under the Federal practice 
the judge would have the right to advise the jury that he had 
already found the defendant guilty? 

Mr. BROWNING. Undoubtedly so. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It would not be possible under this 
bill for a man to get vindication from a jury of his peers with- 
out first having been convicted. 

Mr. BROWNING. That is true. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNING. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. In view of the knowledge the gentleman 
possesses, does he not think this bill would relieve the profes- 
sional violator of the law and operate against the ignorant and 
poor man who comes into court for the first time? 

Mr. BROWNING. In my opinion it will give additional op- 
portunity for delay to those who know the rules of the game, 

Now, gentlemen, I want to discuss one other feature. I 
think the great right of trial by jury is abridged in this bill, 
a right originally secured under the provisions of Magna 
Charta in 1215, in which it was said that no freeman shall be 
taken or imprisoned or disseized or outlawed or exiled with- 
out the judgment of his peers or by the law of the land. 

Denial of trial by jury was the very complaint we made 
against the King of England when we declared our independ- 
ence. It was one of the principal questions considered by the 
Continental Congress before the Declaration of Independence, 
and it was insisted and determined we should never take from 
the American people the right of trial by jury. I do not insist 
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that America is bound by the rule in England, where they did 
delegate the trial of small offenses to magistrates, because our 
people went farther than that and determined in the foundation 
of our Government that this was one of the very bedrocks of 
this Government, that the trial by jury should not be denied to 
anyone who asked for it. I insist that because the Supreme 
Court recognizes a few petty conditions under the Constitution 
which involve no moral turpitude, that are not guaranteed jury 
trial, that they did not contemplate taking away the right of 
trial by jury for substantial offenses. In this sort of legislation 
I insist we are going too far afield and undertaking to make the 
Constitution practice a let of contortions that we may go 
through that loophole and deny a man the right of trial by jury 
when he can be sent to jail for six months. I do not care 
whether it is at hard labor or not, because when the jail doors 
close behind him the stigma is on him. 

May I say that you are considering a very serious matter 
when we undertake to withhold from any citizen of this land, 
however humble, the right to have a jury of 12 men pass on his 
guilt or innocence before we lock the jail doors upon him. 
Applause. ] i 

The other proposition I have in mind is that the declared pur- 
pose of the bill is to relieve congestion. Would it be quicker 
for the Federal judge to sit on the bench and hear a plea of 
guilty and ask questions for 5 or 10 minutes or would it be 
quicker for him to take the record that some United States 
commissioner has written, undertaking to set out the warrants, 
the charges, his finding, and the facts, read that over, and do 
justice according to the record. I am telling you that a Federal 
judge can dispose of five or six times as many cases from the 
bench, and do it more equitably and more in keeping with the 
facts and with a better understanding of the conditions, than 
he can by sitting down with the same number of records and 
undertake to work them out from the report of somebody else 
who took the testimony, when the judge never had an oppor- 
tunity to have the witnesses or the accused confront him. 

Mr. COX. And in the event there is a disagreement with the 
commissioner, the judge has to try the case all over again. 

Mr. BROWNING. He has to try the ease over again, and not 
only when he finds him guilty instead of not guilty, as the com- 
missioner decided, but in every case where a plea of not guilty 
was made before the commissioner he must try him if he asks 
a jury trial. And the same judge who has made the finding 
presides at the trial. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may incorporate in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a list giving, by States, the number of United States commis- 
sioners. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


List of United States commissioners, by States 
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Mr. GRAHAM. 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STOBBS]. 

Mr. SroBBS. Mr. Chairman aud members of the committee, 
there seems to be a great denl of misconception about the 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 


origin of this bill. A great many people think this plan of 
utilizing commissioners as a sort of lower trial judges origi- 
nated with the Law Enforcement Commission. This is entirely 
untrue, 

Several years ago the council of judges, consisting of the 
senior circuit judges of the United States, in conference with 
the late Chief Justice Taft, recommended that some use be 
made of the commissioners as lower trial judges to relieve the 
congestion in the district courts of the United States, 

The American Bar Association came before our committee 
three or four years ago and urged that something be done along 
this line, and, Mr. Chairman, all that the Law Enforcement 
Commission has done is to simply take the suggestion that was 
made by the senior cirenit judges of the United States, indorsed 
by the late Chief Justice Taft, and try to give it some prac- 
tical application so as to take care of the situation which 
confronts us at the present time. 

All the talk about a man being tried twice and being sub- 
jected in this way to a hardship is entirely beside the point. 
There is not a man sitting in this room to-day who is not 
familiar with the widespread practice in our State courts of 
bringing a man before the magistrate of a lower court before 
he is brought for trial by jury in the upper court. The man is 
tried twice under these circumstances. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. No; let me complete my statement. My time 
is short. 

The man is tried twice under these circumstances. He goes 
through the lower tribunal before he claims his right of trial 
by jury, and there is no hardship upon the man; in fact, it is 
to the man’s advantage if he is tried twice, because he has two 
chances of acquittal, and in the last analysis he always has 
the opportunity for a jury trial. 

The suggestion was made by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr, Crisp] that in this particular plan that has been sug- 
gested, the man is tried twice by the same judge. This is a 
misleading statement. The judge, in the first instance, only 
considers the recommendation of the commissioner, and he 
simply approves or disapproves that recommendation. Then 
if the defendant claims his right to a trial by jury, it is the 
jury that determines the issue of guilt or innocence and not 
the judge. So there is absolutely nothing in the statement that 
a man is tried twice before the same judge, as far as the deter- 
mination of the issue of guilt or innocence is concerned. 

Mr. BACHMANN, Will the gentleman yield for one sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. STOBBS. Let me complete my statement and then I 
will answer all the questions the gentleman wants to ask. 

Now, I say to you that the Law Wnforcement Commission 
took the suggestion that was recommended and tried to utilize 
it. Why? We all know there is a lot of congestion in our 
courts. There has been widespread complaint about the delay 
in the disposal of civil cases, and the intention is to establish 
some lower court tribunals in the Federal courts along the lines 
of those established in State courts, There is nothing novel in 
this idea. It is a perfectly logical thing to do. 

Now, my friend from West Virginia says that one difficulty 
with the suggested plan is that the parole system, or the proba- 
tion system, as we call it in Massachusetts, can not be utilized 
to the fullest extent. 

This is also a misleading statement as to the practical opera- 
tion of the plan. This is how it will work out: 

A man goes before the commissioner, we will say, and pleads 
guilty or not guilty—it makes no difference which—and the 
commissioner makes a recommendation. You do not suppose 
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for one minute that the judge is going to pass sentence on that 

man unless he finds out all about the case. He is not going to 
be satisfied with what the commissioner says by way of recom- 
mendation. He will say to his probation officer, “ Find out all 
about this man before the recommendation of this commissioner 
comes before me for consideration.” Moreover, as a practical 
matter, the district attorney, with all his sources of information, 
must of necessity find out all about the defendant, check up 
whether the offense under consideration is a first, second, third, 
or fourth offense, and provide any other information which may 
be required by the court before a decision is made. 

My ‘good friend from Tennessee [Mr. Brownine] makes the 
statement that the difficulty with the proposed plan is that it 
abridges the right of trial by jury. Why, my friends, any man, 
under the proposed plan, has just as much right to a trial by 
jury as he has in any State court in any State of the Union in 
which the practice to which I have referred prevails at the 
present time. 

No man gets a trial by jury in the lower court; he gets it in 
the upper court, and it has always been preserved for him. 
A man goes through the lower court first, and if he is not satis- 
fied with the disposition of his case there he claims a trial by 
jury. Under the plan proposed by the Judiciary Committee in 
accordance with the suggestion of the senior circuit judges, 
anyone brought before a commissioner has the same right to 
claim a trial by jury that he would have if brought before any 
of the State courts to which I have referred. 

You can not take it away from him. We do not want to take 
it away from him. As the gentleman from Tennessee has said, 
it is a sacred right handed down from time immemorial. We 
members of the Judiciary Committee are the last people in the 
world to come before you and advocate taking away that sacred 
right. 

As a matter of fact, the plan proposed not only safeguards 
the defendant’s right of trial by jury, it goes a step further. It 
really gives him an additional right that he does not have at 
the present time. 

Take the case of a defendant who lives a hundred miles 
away from the court. Take a man in my State who lives in 
Worcester or Springfield and is arrested for a violation of a 
Federal law. Suppose it is a violation of the pure food law, 
for this bill applies to violations of the Federal laws. There 
are 184 instances where the sentence prescribed by Federal law 
is a fine not exceeding $500, or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding six months. It is not only prohibition cases that 
may be dealt with under the proposed plan. 

The man in Worcester or Springfield being arrested under the 
pure food law is subject only to a fine of say from $10 to $25. 
He does not want to hire a lawyer or go to the expense of 
going to Boston. Under this bill all he has to do is to walk in 
before the commissioner in Worcester or Springfield—and it is 
the same in all your States—and say I am guilty or not guilty. 
If he says he is guilty and he wants to pay his fine he pays it. 
After the commissioners’ recommendation is made, word comes 
back that the recommendation is accepted, and he pays his fine 
in Worcester. He does not have to go to Boston; he saves 
that expense. All this talk about abridging the rights of the 
defendant is unjustified. Why, my friends, this legislation is in 
the interest of the defendant in small violations of law. 

Now, there is one other thing I want to call attention to. 
Something has been said about the personnel of the commis- 
sioners—that the commissioners are not fitted for the duties 
which will devolve upon them. The commissioners are ap- 
pointed by the judges, and any deficiency in personnel is easily 
remedied. 

The minute this law goes into effect every judge, knowing 
that he is responsible for the type of man he appoints, will no 
doubt remove from office any commissioner who is not fitted for 
the new requirements of the position, appointing a high type of 
commissioner fitted in every way to act substantially as a lower- 
court judge. 

We would like to make them actual judges. We would like to 
appoint judges just as judges have been appointed in the State 
courts to which I have referred. The difficulty is we can not 
do it. The Constitution of the United States provides that the 
exercise of judicial power, under Article III, shall be in the 
hands of a judge who shall have life tenure, and we are not 
prepared at the present time to go to the expense and the prac- 
tical difficulties involved in creating a lot of minor courts 
throughout the United States. We are doing the next best 
thing. We are utilizing the machinery already set up—the com- 
missioners—so that they may function right away with a view 
to relieving congestion. 

There is just one other thought: It has been suggested by my 
friend from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] that there will, in 
fact, be no relief of congestion under the proposed plan. I can 
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not see how he draws that inference. Certainly in the illustra- 
tion that I gave of a man electing to come before a commissioner 
to avoid the expense and the trouble inyolved in going to a court 
miles away is some proof of our contention. There are many 
people—75 per cent, perhaps, of those charged with minor cases 
under this law—who will go before a commissioner, plead guilty 
or not guilty, and have their case tried by him. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Not now. Then when their case is tried and 
they are satisfied with the recommendation made, they will 
accept that recommendation rather than go to the expense of 
a further trip to Boston or New York, or wherever the appro- 
priate court may be. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. In a moment. If that is the case, you are 
not only helping the defendants, but you are relieving conges- 
tion in the courts, and that is the sole purpose of this bill. 
That is what we want to do. We want to relieve our United 
States judges from being police judges and let our commis- 
sioners function as quasi police judges, so that the United 
States district judges can try their civil cases and the serious 
criminal cases. When we do that we will have gone a long 
way toward relieving congestion in our courts, which is the 
bane of every lawyer who is practicing in these courts, I now 
yield to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell me 
if there is anything in this bill by which the commissioners 
shall have a finality of a case? 

Mr. STOBBS. What does the gentleman mean by a finality 
of a case? 

Mr. DOMINICK. A final disposition. 

Mr. STOBBS. Of course there is not. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is it not a fact that the bill as originally 
before the committee provided that these commissioners could 
make a finding and that was stricken out? 

Mr. STOBBS. To avoid any possible misconception. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The illustration the gentleman made with 
respect to his friend who could go and pay $10 to the com- 
missioner and have his case for a violation of the food law 
settled does not apply, because it has to go to the district 
judge anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STOBBS. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. MICHENER. On behalf of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, I yield two minutes more to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. STOBBS. The defendant comes in and is willing to pay 
his $10 fine. A recommendation is made to the United States 
district court, and approved. The defendant pays the fine 
before the commissioner because under our law the defendant 
who is found guilty of a minor violation, a misdemeanor, does 
not have to be actually present in court. That defendant would 
not have to go anywhere except to the commissioner's office in 
the city of Worcester. 

Mr. DOMINICK. But the commissioner can not accept the 
fine under this bill. 

Mr. STOBBS. He will when the judge recommends it. 

Mr. DOMuINICK. It has to be paid to the clerk of the 
district court. 

Mr. STOBBS. Oh, the commissioner will forward it to the 
clerk. That is the machinery that is to be set up. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman tell me 
what the words “ petty offenses” mean in line 5? 

Mr. STOBBS. They are defined by the legislation which we 
passed yesterday as offenses for which the sentence prescribed 
does not exceed six months in jail or a fine of $500, or both. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the legislation passed yesterday use 
the words, “petty offenses” also? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. And that legislation was passed so that 
this bill could be read in reference to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the chairman 
of the committee I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Hickey]. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have listened with much interest to the discussion 
of this bill by those favoring it and those opposing it. The sub- 
ject matter of the bill is of the utmost importance and deserves 
your serious consideration. As my friend Mr. Srosss, of 
Massachusetts, said, this proposed legislation was first brought 
to the attention of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House by representatives of the American Bar Association, 
the council of judges, and other distinguished lawyers. In 
considering the situation in this country with respect to crime, 
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and especially with respect to petty offenses, it was thought 
that if some plan could be worked out to handle those petty 
offenses it would be greatly in the interest of justice and would 
facilitate the business of the Federal courts. In support of 
this proposition, as I have said, there appeared before our 
committee about two years ago gentlemen representing the 
American Bar Association, the council of judges, and many 
distinguished lawyers over the country urging the passage of 
a bill much like the one under consideration to-day. The ques- 
tion of the right of Congress to enact such a law was the only 
thing that seemed to stand in the way. But this question seems 
to have been settled by he United States Supreme Court on 
April 14, 1930, in the case of John Patton, Harold Conant, and 
Jack Baker against The United States of America. This case 
definitely decided the right of a defendant in a criminal case to 
waive a trial by jury. The waiver of trial by jury was a 
difficult problem with the commissioners’ bill when it was first 
being considered by the committee some two years ago. This 
matter haying been disposed of by the Supreme Court in the 
case I have referred to, the majority of the committee con- 
cluded that the bill under consideration would be sustained 
by the courts if passed; that it would be in the interest of 
expediting criminal business in the Federal courts; that it 
would not deny a defendant of any of his constitutional rights, 
but would be in the interest of petty offenders. 

At this time I want to emphasize the fact that this proposed 
legislation does not in any way abridge the right of a defendant 
to trial by jury and does not apply to felonies. As all of you 
know, especially those who are lawyers, 95 per cent of all of 
the petty offenses committed in violation of State laws are tried 
by minor State courts without juries—before justices of the 
peace, city courts, and so forth. If the defendant in those 
cases so desires, he has the right in State courts to appeal and 
have his case tried de novo. If this bill becomes a law and a 
recommendation of acquital is made by a United States com- 
missioner, that will end the case. If a recommendation of con- 
viction and punishment is made to the court by the commis- 
sioner, the defendant has a right to object to the findings of the 
commissioner before whom the hearing has been had and can 
have a trial before a Federal court with a jury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there to correct 
a statement that he inadvertently made? 

Mr. HICKEY. I have so little time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman stated that this bill was 
recommended by the American Bar Association and that we 
had hearings upon it. This is not the bill. 

Mr. HICKEY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I said a bill 
substantially like the bill before the House to-day, and I think 
I made that statement when I referred to it. 

It was supported by Mr. Charles P. Taft, of New York City, 
and by Colonel Chaffee, now a member of the Federal court, 
and many other distinguished lawyers. There are about 90 
petty offenses under the Federal law. Some gentlemen seem to 
think that this bill applies only to prohibition cases. This is 
not the fact. But suppose a person violates the game laws, the 
quarantine laws, the narcotic laws, or the postal laws, and the 
offense is classed as a petty offense. He is arrested. Then 
suppose the court is not in session. He is brought before a 
United States commissioner, has a hearing, and, if held to be 
guilty by the commissioner, he is bound over to the court. If he 
is unable to furnish a bond, he goes to jail and must remain 
there until his case is disposed of—possibly for two or three or 
even four months, perhaps longer. This bill would giye him 
the additional privilege of having an early disposal of his case 
without taking from him any of the rights he now has under 
the Constitution. So it seems to me it is not only in the interest 
of expediting business before the courts but it is also in the 
interest of poor defendants. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Suppose a man could not pay his 
fine. He would go to jail, would he not? 

Mr. HICKEY. No. Suppose he had a hearing under this 
bill, and the commissioner concluded he should pay a fine of 
$10 or serve 10 days in jail. He would pay the $10, and, if not, 
he would serve 10 days and that would relieve him of the burden 
of having to remain in jail for 4 months; or if the defendant 
were found not guilty he would be released at once. This is 
the procedure in the State courts. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I understood you to say that if 
he could pay his fine he would be relieved of going to jail, but 
if he could not pay his fine he would go to jail and could not 
get any relief. 

Mr. HICKHY. He could have his case certified to the court 
for trial, pay his fine, or serve the time 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman, 10 minutes is too short a time 
in which to discuss this bill, to which I have given a great deal 
of thought. It is fathered by my good and dear friend CHRIS- 
TOPHERSON. But really CHRISTOPHERSON is not its real father 
but its stepfather, because this is not his bill. I think too much 
of him to even accuse him of being the father of such‘a bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a section in this bill that conforms 
to the Constitution of the United States except one, and that is 
the last one: 


This act shall not apply to the Territory of Alaska. 


[Laughter.] 

Look at it for just a moment. My good friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Brownine] has just made a splendid speech to you and 
referred to one point I had in mind. I do not ask you as 
lawyers; I ask you as common-sense men; I would almost 
challenge any man in this House to indorse this first’ section, 
What is it? A fellow comes in and pleads guilty. The com- 
missioner shall transmit the complaint and warrant and plea 
to the clerk of the district court. He would presumably take 
them to the judge and thereupon with the warrant, and, curi- 
ously, with the name of the man, John Schafer, on it, declare 
him guilty. [Laughter.] Thereupon, with that record before 
the judge, with no evidence of character, amount of liquor 
involved, whether first offense or habitual dealer, by which he 
could determine the proper punishnient, “and thereupon judg- 
ment shall be rendered and sentence imposed by the judge of 
the court.” 

Just think of it! If that judge were Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
the stepfather of this bill, he would never render judgment on 
such a record. There is no evidence set up; only a warrant 
and a plea. “Coram nonjudice!“ CHRISTOPHERSON would say. 
{Laughter.] Just think of such bill coming out of this com- 
mittee! 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Would not the court in making its 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the commissioner en- 
large his jurisdiction, putting the duty on him of recording the 
evidence and making findings of fact? And would not that be 
constitutional? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes; you might put something in the bill that 
might accidentally or possibly make it constitutional; but I am 
speaking of what is in the bill now, and the above is the entire 
record on which the judge is to render judgment. Our duty is 
to make it right before it goes out of here. [Applause.] 

Now, there is the first section. I see that among other things 
this bill is called “A bill to relieve congestion in the courts,” 
and what is the first thing in the bill we see to relieve it? To 
provide two trials for a man instead of one. That is to relieve 
congestion! And mind you, the judges in some cases have to 
make written opinions. That is a good way of saving the 
judges’ time, requiring them to make written opinions! I sup- 
pose, of course, those opinions will be collected and we will be 
called upon to pay for the opinions of the judges on the cases 
involving a pint of liquor which men like this man, John 
Schafer, may have had. [Laughter.] 

What is the next thing? The next two sections provide for 
cases where the defendant pleads not guilty. I do not believe 
eyen a Philadelphia lawyer—not even the great and honored 
chairman of this committee—can read those two sections and 
assert that he can understand them. [Laughter.] They are 
about the most complicated, disjointed, confused propositions 
that ever I tried to make anything out of. 

Let us see. When he pleads not guilty in this case, the 
commissioner is required to send up the hearings to the clerk 
of the court: [but not in the case of a fellow who has confessed 
to his guilt]; the plea and the warrant and what else? The 
recommendation of the commissioner. How is that? What sort 
of procedure is that? The Constitution says a man is entitled 
to be confronted at his trial by his witnesses; but here the 
judge has sent up to him—I do not know what the hearings 
are or how they come—the plea and the warrant and the 
recommendation of the commissioner to the effect, “I have ex- 
amined this man’s evidence and heard it all, and I think he 
is guilty.” He reads the words, “I think he is guilty.” 

Now, suppose that man were tried in open court and the com- 
missioner was sitting there and heard all the evidence, and after 
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the judge had heard the case he went into his chambers, and 


the judge sent for the commissioner and said, “ Jake, how would 
you decide that casetif you were me?” Is that evidence? Is 
that the evidence that an American citizen is to be tried upon 
under the constitutional privilege of a speedy and impartial 
trial? [Applause.] And when the commissioner sends his rec- 
ommendation to the judge he is sending illegal evidence, for it is 
hearsay. 


The jury trial constitutes the equity side of criminal jurisprudence. 
The rigors of the common law, it seems, could not be shaken. The 
law was so written, and so it must be obeyed; quietly and unnoticed 
this great principle of equity began to show itself. It did not blatantly, 
openly, defy the common law at first, but it graciously suggested that if 
a contract which unquestionably under the common law was broken 
could be mended the parties would be better off than if they followed the 
remedies under the law for a broken contract. If the broken parts, in 
other words, could be put together and the healing could be brought 
about by the “first intention” it was far better for the litigants, for 
society, and for the country. 

This principle, which germinated years ago with its conciliatory 
principles against the assertion of rigid rights under the law, began to 
grow and develop as civilization began to realize itts beneficent results, 
until to-day we recognize that in the last half century equity has be- 
come the great moving power in English jurisprudence ; and the triumph 
of equity has been fully recognized in the last 50 years in the mother 
country. 

And so the jury trial was the result of another revolt against the 
rigors of the common law. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth“ 
js the principle which underlies the law of murder. A man who slew his 
neighbor, his brother, or his friend must pay the penalty with his own 
life. A man who, to save the honor of his home, slays the invader must 
still answer with his life, for thus the law is written. 

When a jury came to sit in the box to determine the fate of a 
criminal it was not because they knew the law better or as well as the 
judge on the bench, but it was to allow them to hear the evidence and 
to see if any mitigating circumstances actually existed that should be 
applied to the relief of the prisoner; and, in its final analysis, I think 
there is no doubt that the actual result of their findings is ordinarily 
that if each man on that jury feels that under the same circumstances 
he would have acted as the prisoner did that they must find him 
guiltless. If that be true, it is not an amendment of the law, for are 
we not told that “Who so sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his 
lilood be shed"? (Genesis ix, 6.) Is it not a strong approval of what 
existed even before the beginning of government directing and con- 
trolling society that what the great body of the people in any com- 
munity of good standing and of fair repute, without law or government, 
were accustomed to do in their relations with each other was recog- 
nized by the law-abiding class of the community as the law of that 
community? 

And when a jury and every man of it says by his verdict that “I 
would have done what the prisoner did,” is it not an unconscious 
recognition by the jury, that represents the community at large, that 
what is so recognized by the best elements of any community is in effect 
the law, and therefore while not uprooting the law, but recognizing it 
as a potent and necessary element in the community, their position 
allows them to mitigate the harshness and rigidity of the law and 
permits them to admit the plea of weak human nature under temptation 
and emotion for the benefit of humanity? 


I just want to add that the jury trial provided for in this 
hill is not the jury trial required by the Constitution. As Judge 
Harlan said in the case of Callan against Wilson, “ The accused 
is entitled not to be first convicted by a court and then to be 
acquitted by a jury, but to be convicted or acquitted in the first 
instance by the jury.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
lias expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men, in the bill that was passed yesterday afternoon we defined 
“petty offenses.” The Jones law was made applicable to this 
plan if the commissioner bill is adopted. 

There are 183 different offenses besides prohibition that are 
in what we would call the list of minor or petty offenses, so it 
is not intended to apply and does not apply to prohibition alone. 
It is intended to, and we believe it will, relieve congestion in 
the courts. It has been recommended by the President, the 
Attorney General, and the Law Enforcement Commission. 

Much has been said about the right of trial by jury and the 
right of the poor unfortunate criminal. Nobody would take 
away any right of trial by jury, where there is that right, but 
it occurs to me that occasionally we should think of the rights 
of the Republic and the people who want the laws obeyed and 
enforced, [Applause.] 
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The commissioner bill will not take away a single right of 
trial by jury that any defendant now has, As has been said 
time and again, it will enlarge the rights of a defendant. He 
can go before a commissioner and enter a plea of guilty. A 
recommendation can be made to the district court and sentence 
there imposed. If a hearing is held and he does not want to 
abide by the judgment and penalty imposed by the district 
court, he can then demand a trial by jury. 

The decisions are well defined with reference to petty offenses 
that have been named as coming under the provisions of this 
bill, None of them give any constitutional right of trial by 
jury in those cases. So instead of taking away rights we are 
extending the rights of defendants, as it were. 

As has been said by my friend from Indiana, I believe, 
probably 95 per cent of the persons accused of petty offenses 
are not only willing but anxious to have their cases decided and 
ended in the commissioner's court or an opportunity of having 
some court of summary jurisdiction pass upon their cases. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I yield. : 

Mr. DENISON. This bill provides what the commissioner 
shall do if a defendant pleads guilty and if he pleads not 
guilty. What will the commissioner do if he refuses to plead? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I assume he would do like any court 
would do, enter a plea of not guilty. 

Mr. DENISON. When he refused to plead in any way? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Then that would mean that the case would 
have to be certified to the judge for trial? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Some might take that view, but I 
am inclined to the opinion that when the plea of not guilty 
had been entered by the commissioner a hearing would then 
be held by the commissioner, 

Mr. DENISON. Then if all these men are instructed to 
refuse to plead there would not be much saving, would there? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. That might be true if your view were 
accepted, but I believe under those circumstances the commis- 
sioner would hold a hearing. But I repeat what I have said, 
the defendants are losing none of their rights, but most of 
them are anxious and willing to have their cases tried and 
decided quickly. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the defendant stands mute and refuses 
to plead, a plea of not guilty is entered, and the commissioner 
proceeds then the same as if he had pleaded not guilty and a 
hearing is held. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. That is correct. 

shes EATON: The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPARKS]. 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, as has been suggested in the remarks before the committee, 
the purpose of this bill is to relieve congestion in the courts. 
Not only that, but we are legislating for the future as well 
as conditions at the present time. We can reasonably antici- 
pate that conditions of the future will increase to the same 
extent as they have in the immediate past. 

It has been said that the commissioners are not of such 
mental caliber that they can meet the added responsibilities 
which will be imposed under this bill if it should be passed. 
If this bill should be passed, it will be an implied direction 
to the judges of our courts to select commissioners who will 
Yo cape of meeting the added responsibilities under this 
il 

The bill only provides that the commissioners shall be an 
adjunct of the court, and, as an arm of the court, aid the 
court in the disposition of that business which is considered 
petty business, as defined in the bill which was passed by 
the House yesterday afternoon. 

I think nearly all States of this Union permit cases of that 
character to be tried before inferior tribunals, and not only 
have a hearing, but that they shall have the right to pass final 
judgment thereon. I refer to the justice courts, and I see no 
reason why, because one may be charged with violating a 
criminal statute which constitutes a petty offense under the 
Federal laws of the United States, his rights are any more 
sacred than those who are guilty of similar offenses under 
State laws. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKS. I yield. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Is it not a fact that under the State law 
an appeal lies from the justice court to the State court, while 
under the proposed law there is no appeal? 
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Mr. SPARKS. It is not a trial, either. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Then, it is not on the same basis as the 
justice court, is it? 

Mr. SPARKS. No; because it does not reach that extent. It 
does not go that far. It is just a hearing before a commis- 
sioner, and the trial is really had in the district court and not 
before the commissioner. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKS. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman actually believe that any 
offense that is punishable by six months’ imprisonment and $500 
fine is a petty offense? 

Mr. SPARKS. Well, does the gentleman consider that it is 
not? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I do not, when it calls for imprisonment 
for six months and a fine of $500, or both. I think that is a 
rather serious thing for any person. 

Mr. SPARKS. Then, the judgment of the House was wrong 
yesterday when they passed the bill? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKS. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The courts have held that it is 
not an infamous offense. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not say it is infamous, but I maintain 
that it is not petty when a fine of $500 and six months’ imprison- 
ment is provided. 

Mr. SPARKS. Under this bill which is before us for con- 
sideration the defendant has an opportunity to know what the 
evidence of the State is, if there is a hearing, so that he has 
that advantage. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the bill which we are considering at this time has 
been before the Judiciary Committee for several months, brought 
there at the instance of the Law Enforcement Commission 
which was appointed by President Hoover. The Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, as we all know, is composed of Republicans 
and Democrats, men and women, who are interested in bringing 
about a better enforcement of the laws of this country. This 
is one of a series of bills which they have asked to be pre- 
sented to this Congress for enactment, and that is how this 
bill happens to be here for consideration to-day. Some say 
it is not a partisan measure. It is not. Some say it is not a 
wet or dry measure. It is not. It is a law enforcement 
measure; but I have observed from the speeches on the floor 
that many interested in behalf of the wet side are on one side 
of this issue and are against this bill, 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman has also observed that a 
number of those against this bill are drys in the sense the 
gentieman uses that term. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have observed that. 
sheep have gotten in with the goats. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman said this was not a parti- 
san bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it is not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that it is not a-wet or dry bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it is a law enforcement bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then, if the gentleman takes that position, 
how can he say that gentlemen are wet or dry? The gentleman 
contradicts himself, 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply observed that many of those who 
have spoken against the bill are on the wet side. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Does the gentleman mean to convey to 
the House that everybody who speaks against this bill is a wet? 

Mr. SWANSON. I certainly do not, and I did not say that. 
I said that the wets were on one side of the question and are 
opposed to this bill. 

I claim time, ladies and gentlemen, to suggest an amendment 
which I propose to offer at the proper time which, I think, will 
be for the strengthening of the bill. After section 3, I propose 
to suggest that the bill be amended in this way: 

At any time before the entry of final judgment by the court in any 
prosecution under this act the district attorney may elect to present 
any such case to the grand jury, after which all future proceedings in 
the case shall be pursuant to the action of the grand jury. 


It is true that some 
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I do that for this reason: All of you who have been prosecut- 
ing attorneys know that there are always a lot of cases which 
are in the twilight zone. If they come before the commissioner 
and then are brought before the court the prosecuting attorney 
would have to take the responsibility and bear the burden of 
determining whether the Government shall be put to the ex- 
pense of trying the cases. Those cases, in my judgment, on the 
election of the district attorney should properly go before a 
grand jury and let the grand jury take the responsibility; and 
if the evidence is so uncertain that conviction is not probable 
the Government should not be put to the expense of a trial in 
those cases, and the grand jury should take the responsibility 
of that action. On the other hand, when a known bootlegger is 
caught selling a gallon of whisky, or making a gallon of whisky 
or transporting it, and he is arrested by officers, he is then 
brought for a hearing before the commissioner and he hastens 
to enter a plea of guilty for the purpose of getting in under 
the cover of petty offenses so that his penalty can not be more 
than $500 or six months in jail. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. After you have created petty offenses, a 
known bootlegger, who may have been in business for five 
years, may be caught with a gallon of whisky and he will have 
to be tried under petty offenses. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is the danger, and that is why I have 
suggested this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. SWANSON. The purpose of my amendment is that if a 
man who is a known bootlegger is caught under the circum- 
stances I have related, and there is sufficient evidence against 
him, his case can be presented to the grand jury at the election 
of the district attorney; and if he should be prosecuted under 
the Jones law the grand jury will return an indictment under 
the Jones law, and he will not escape the severe penalty of that 
law if he is a commercialized violator by getting in under the 
penalty for petty offenses. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself eight min- 
utes. I did not expect to make any extended remarks upon 
this bill, because I desired to yield to my colleagues upon the 
committee all the time it was possible to yield to them. 

I wish to submit some observations on the bill. I hope my 
words will not be construed in any way as offensive when I say 
that this bill is not a candid piece of legislation, and I impute 
no lack of candor to any gentleman of the committee or any 
gentleman of this House. This bill undertakes to make the 
commissioner a semijustice of the peace, desiring thereby to 
secure judicial and administrative powers. This bill makes a 
commissioner decide the case and then declares that he makes 
no decision; that his finding and conclusion is suggestive to the 
judge. This bill makes a commissioner decide a case and then 
asks the judge to approve or disapprove, and what record 
has the judge to disapprove or approve except that contained 
in the recommendation of the commissioner? 

Now, my colleague, Mr. Stopes, of Massachusetts, says the 
commissioner is somewhat analogous to a justice of the peace. 
It is this precise question that the Judiciary Committee en- 
deavored to avoid, for to constitute the commissioner a justice 
of the peace is a vain act, as such an official is concededly a 
judge and therefore fills and discharges duties contrary to the 
Constitution. The commissioner under the present law bears 
no substantive resemblance to a justice of the peace or the latter 
to the commissioner. 

If this were not true, you would not need this bill. The law 
would be existent and we would not need this proposed legisla- 
tion. But this legislation provides an indirect method to cure 
the lack of judicial power on the part of the commissioner. 

A justice of the peace is a judge. He conducts a trial, he 
hears evidence, he renders a judgment. He makes no recom- 
mendations to any court. A dear old friend of mine made a 
wise observation when he declared that there were only two 
kinds of justices, justices of the peace and Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. [Laughter.] 

You can appeal from a justice of the peace, but you can not 
appeal from a commissioner. The commissioner by this process 
and by virtue of the bill is intended to circumvent and over- 
come the judge; for the commissioner will practically and re- 
sultingly make a subordinate judge of the district judge, for 
unless he accepts the recommendation of the commissioner 
there is no gain in time or simplification of procedure, and if 
he does accept the recommendation it is really the commission- 
er's decision, and not that of the court. 
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Under the law, to repeat, the justice of the peace is a judge, 
a real judge, and the commissioner is an executive or adminis- 
trative agent, Herein lies the vice and insuperable objection of 
this phase of the bill. 

There is no resemblance between a justice of the peace and a 
commissioner, and to create such resemblance is fatal. 

Now, another observation. I wish to disabuse the minds of 
gentlemen that this bill is a bill brought before us by the Law 
Enforcement Commission. If you will examine the original 
bills, you will see that they could not successfully surmount the 
constitutional barriers, and therefore fell into innocuous 
desuetude. In this bill the effort is made to deny the commis- 
sioner the functions or qualifications of a justice of the peace. 
Look at the italicized language, amendments of the bill. For 
example, where it was provided that the commissioner was to 
make a “ finding,” such power has been stricken out, because to 
make and declare a “ finding” is judicial action. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not a fact the commissioner 
is given the jurisdiction of a justice of the peace in the entire 
conduct of the trial, in passing on the admission of evidence and 
so forth? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. No; the bill denies that. It does not 
permit him to pass on any evidence. The commissioner merely 
takes the plea of guilty or not guilty of the accused and then 
makes his recommendation thereon. The commissioner does 
not forward the evidence to the court upon which the recom- 
mendation is based. The court acts upon the recommendation 
and not upon a transcript of the evidence, for no such tran- 
script on the taking of evidence is provided for. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. On page 2 of the report accompanying 
this bill is a letter from Mr. Wickersham in which they do 
approve this bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not say they did not approve it. 
I said they did not bring this particular bill first before the 
committee. That is what I stated. They will take the bill 
now because they know they made a mistake. They are hon- 
orable and learned gentlemen, but they know little about the 
practice of criminal law. That is the trouble about it. 
[Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman has called attention to 
the fact that the word “ finding had in each case been changed 
to “ recommendation.” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH, But it is a fact, is it not 

Mr. MONTAGUE. That he does make a finding; yes. 

Mr. WURZBACH (continuing). That the recommendation 
must necessarily include a finding. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman is right. I am showing 
that this is a juggling of words. The bill gives him more or 
less the fuctions of a justice of the peace; but you deny 
in the language of the bill that this is done. Therefore I made 
the observation, most respectfully, that it is not candid legis- 
lation. 

And, gentlemen, should not that remark find a hospitable 
reception in this body? The basis of prohibition, as I view it, 
is a moral basis, and such a basis should be supported by ethical 
and moral laws and methods. The first people to support the 
Constitution should be the people that desire a measure originat- 
ing in moral influences and based upon moral foundations [ap- 
plause], and this bill I fear tends to circumvent the Constitu- 
tion. This bill is intended to “nullify” the Constitution, if I 
may use that word. 

Now, it is said that Mr. Taft, the judicial council, and others 
recommended this bill. There have been a number of bills relat- 
ing to commissioners, and giving them some of the functions and 
powers of justices of the peace, and those bills have been before 
the committee—not this bill, but bills somewhat similar—for 
the past four or five years; but when brought to the book, view- 
ing them as statesmen and lawyers, irrespective of politics, 
irrespective of any hysteria, we have felt that they were not 
supported by the organic law. 

Now, if you wish to change the law so as to give commis- 
sioners the judicial powers of justices of the peace, that is an- 
other question; but the recommendations made by these gentle- 
men, including Mr. Taft, and no one has greater respect for 
him than I have, never centered in a particular bill, but simply 
asked that the general subject be considered, and we have con- 
sidered it: [Applause.] 

In conclusion, I think this bill will serve no appreciable pur- 
pose in reducing the congestion in the courts; will not alleviate 
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but aggravate congestion; and will not simplify but confuse pro- 
cedure. It is, unless amended, a formidable obstruction to ex- 
pedition of the administration of criminal law. It will open up 
a tempting field for misfeasance or malfeasance in office. From 
1,200 to 2,000 commissioners, burdened with a work necessarily 
involving a congeries of temptations, with inadequate statutory 
pay, will yield no good results. So, unless appropriate and 
adequate amendments can be obtained, I am unable in con- 
science and reason to support this bill. 

I have no time to discuss the right of trial by jury. I must 
comment, however, that the bill in its present form, while not 
abrogating this right, has thrown such obstacles in the way of 
securing it that it will be almost negligible in practice. The bill 
would keep the promise to the ear but break it to the hope. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the last speaker said that 
the crime commission did not recommend this bill, that they 
had recommended generally 

Mr. MONTAGUE. The gentleman misunderstood me, I did 
not say that they had not recommended, I said that this was 
not the original bill, that it had been changed a dozen times. 

Mr. MICHENER. I understood the gentleman correctly. I 
call attention to the message submitted by the President of the 
United States on the 13th day of January, 1930, found on page 
25 of the printed copy, where the gentleman will find the mate- 
rial provisions and practically all of the language in the bill 
which we are to-day considering. 

Section 4 of the bill originally recommended has been elimi- 
nated. Section 4 in the original bill recommended by the crime 
commission was as follows: 


In case the report of the commissioner is excepted to and trial by 
jury demanded, the district attorney may elect whether to go to trial 
on the complaint or information or to submit the ease to a grand jury; 
and in case the grand jury finds an indictment, the prosecution shall 
then proceed upon such indictment. 


The subcommittee did not favor that provision. However, 
the bill which we have before us and which we are now consider- 
ing is otherwise in every material respect, and in practically the 
same language as the bill suggested by the crime commission 
with the approval of the Attorney General. The present bill, 
as perfected by the committee, was submitted to the crime com- 
mission and to the Attorney General and the material committee 
amendments found in the bill were suggested by the crime 
commission, and we have been asked to pass the bill with the 
amendments as here presented. 

If I were drafting this legislation to meet my own views 
in every particular, I should amend the bill in some places, yet I 
hesitate to make alterations inasmuch as the crime commission 
is composed of some of the outstanding lawyers and jurists of 
the country, and this commission had worked long on this legis- 
lation. A splendid brief covering the law involved has been 
submitted to the Judiciary Committee. Two members of the 
commission appeared before the subcommittee on several occa- 
sions and made several arguments in favor of and explanations 
of the provisions of the bill. The commission thoroughly be- 
lieves in its workability and they are satisfied beyond question 
of its legality. 

The principles involved in this bill are not new to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. We have been trying for several 
years to work out some plan that would be constitutional and 
that would permit of the disposition of petty offenses in a 
manner that would not require so much of the time of the 
district courts. The American Bar Association has devoted 
much time to the consideration of this subject. In fact, a com- 
mittee from that association appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee during the Seventieth Congress and advocated a plan 
which in a way resembled the plan here suggested, which, how- 
ever, contained several features with which the committee could 
not agree so far as the constitutionality was concerned. Since 
that time conditions in the courts have become more congested, 
and the necessity for relief is more urgent. It is true that the 
crime commission and the Judiciary Committee are attempting 
to work out some plan whereby the existing machinery of the 
courts might be utilized, none of the constitutional rights of the 
accused abridged, the rights of the public protected, and the 
ends of justice subserved. In its report the commission suggests 
several plans, but considers the one here proposed the most 
feasible, practical, and about which there can be the least ques- 
tion. Of course, we might create innumerable Federal judges or 
we might create inferior courts, and the time may come when 
these inferior courts will be necessary, yet it seems to me that 
this would be a poor policy to pursue at this time. 

This legislation will be an experiment. The Congress is in 
session each year and we are creating no new offices, neither 
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are we setting up any new machinery, and if this plan is not 
a success it can easily be abandoned. If it is partially success- 
ful, future legislation will perfect it. I would therefore say 
that the sensible thing to do is to give it a trial. 

I have not heard anyone on the floor to-day seriously ques- 
tion the constitutionality of the proposed measure, with, of 
course, the exception of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tucker]. He concedes that under the Constitution the right 
to trial by jury is a privilege to be enjoyed by the accused, but 
that inasmuch as it is a privilege he may waive the privilege. 
It is not forced upon him; it is optional with him. 

The distinguished gentleman from Virginia says that the 
entire bill is unconstitutional, with the exception of one sen- 
tence, I hardly think he means that. He is a good lawyer, 
believes thoroughly in the Constitution, knows its scope and 
limitations as well as any man in this body, yet we all under- 
stand that the Constitution is susceptible of many interpreta- 
tions. There are those who would interpret it strictly in the 
light of conditions as they existed at the time of its formation, 
while there are others who feel that it is a living thing, that 
it must be construed in the light of present-day conditions, and 
it seems to me that the courts are recently tending toward the 
last position. 

I would call the attention of the gentleman from Virginia to 
the case of Patten, and others, against the United States, de- 
cided on April 14, 1930, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the light of this decision there can be no -question 
about the right of a defendant to waive a jury trial, and had this 
question been settled a number of years ago I feel sure that legis- 
lation would have been before the Congress ere this in an at- 
tempt to do that which this bill attempts to accomplish. No 
right is taken away from a defendant by this bill. He is per- 
mitted to plead guilty if he desires, and he thereby waives the 
right to trial by jury, and no one contends that the public has 
such an interest in the citizen that it could require a jury to 
pass upon his guilt before the court could pass sentence. 

The commissioner is an adjunct to the district court. Any- 
thing done before the commissioner is done indirectly in the 
court. The accused is not placed in jeopardy before the com- 
missioner. He is only in jeopardy when he is before the court 
having power to deprive him of some of his constitutional rights. 
I do not like the provision of this bill which requires the accused 
to take affirmative action to secure a trial by jury, yet I am 
convinced that in the light of the Supreme Court decisions that 
the Constitution does not prevent such a requirement. 

The President is charged with the enforcement of the laws. 
This enforcement is brought about through the Department of 
Justice. It seems to me that there is no question but that the 
President and the Attorney General are attempting to enforce 
all the laws, including the prohibition laws. They have ap- 
proved a program of proposed legislation. 

The President through a message to Congress has brought to 
us this specific bill, has asked us to enact it, and his Attorney 
General insists that this will aid in the enforcement of all laws, 
and I, for one, am willing to forego any notions which I might 
have about the niceties of language or the advisability of 
amendments, and to give these officials the assistance they are 
asking for. It has been a long time since January 30, 1930, 
when this request was made. Indeed, the President has re- 
cently been called upon to again ask Congress for this assist- 
ance, and are we to deny this legislation because individually 
we have doubts as to whether or not it will accomplish the 
desired purpose? 

The three bills passed on yesterday would not have been 
reported favorably by the committee without this bill. This is 
the principal bill in the program. Personally I agreed with the 
Attorney General that the Jones law should not be interfered 
with unless it was necessary in order to make it possible for 
the partial disposition of minor infractions of the law before 
the commissioners. Those believing in the enforcement of the 
law voted for the Stobbs bill, and, of course, those who opposed 
prohibition and who would do what they can to weaken the 
enforcement laws voted for the bill. I am sure that there are 
many in this body who voted for the Stobbs bill, including the 
1-gallon provision, only because that was the language used 
by the crime commission, and we all appreciate that if the 
Stobbs bill becomes a law and that if a mistake has been made 
in designating the quantity of liquor, that this mistake can 
readily be remedied by the Congress. 

This bill has no reference to the prohibition law. It affects 
all offenses where the penalty can not exceed a $500 fine and 
six months in jail without hard labor. This is an innovation 
and it is a modernizing of our system of trials for petty offenses 
in the Federal courts. It makes the procedure much like the 
procedure in some State courts at this time, and if it becomes 
a law it will be perfected and further developed, but in my 
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judgment will be so satisfactory that its repeal will never be 
considered. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 19 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, before he begins, yield to me for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will 

Mr. CRISP. The House has the greatest confidence in, and 
respect for, the gentleman’s legal opinion, I share that con- 
fidence, and therefore I desire to ask him a question. Under 
the bill, if a judge finds on the report of the commissioner that 
the defendant is guilty, and the defendant then asks for a jury 
trial, would it be possible to have that judge disqualified to 
try the case on the ground that he was not impartial, having 
expressed an opinion as to the guilt of the defendant? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think I would be obliged to answer that 
question by saying that a judge who had taken that course and 
declared the defendant guilty ought not in good conscience and 
fairness sit in the subsequent trial of the man on the question 
of his guilt or innocence, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, my friend does not answer 
specifically as to whether or not that would be ground for dis- 
qualifying the judge. If so, I wanted to follow that up with an- 
other question. If it disqualified him, would not the effect of 
this biil be to hinder, delay, and congest the courts rather than 
expedite them, because it would upset the whole judicial pro- 
cedure in the courts in that district. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. If it were a ground for disquali- 
fying the judge as being unfit to try the case, then there would 
have to be another judge called in, and the case proceed before 
that other tribunal. To that extent it would be a hindrance 
and not a help. 

Mr. HAMMER rose. 4 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not yield now to anyone until I am 
through. 

Mr. Chairman, I haye taken the floor for the purpose of say- 
ing only a few words. I am in this position to-day: I oppose 
this bill. I felt that it was useless, and that had it not been 
for the backing seemingly of a body foreign to the legislative 
body under the Constitution, the bill would have been changed 
or it never would have been adopted. I mean to say now that 
it was pointed out that the only thing complained of and 
sought to be changed was the matter of congestion. To me it 
appeared that the easiest, best, and most appropriate way of 
removing that congestion was to appoint more judges. [Ap- 
plause.] Why do I say that? Because one of the members of 
our committee who worked with indefatigable zeal in the prep- 
aration of his statistics, the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BACHMANN], showed that the congestion existed only in certain 
spots. If it existed in certain spots, it seemed to me wholly 
untenable and unjustifiable for us to adopt a system of invasion 
of the established practices of jurisprudence to remedy those 
spots by a bill that covers the entire country. [Applause.] 
That seemed to me to be useless, However, the bill did contain 
things when it was recommended from the commission that no 
man in this House would ever have been brought to support or 
vote for. Largely those things were taken out of the bill. 
One was clothing the district attorney with the power of saying 
to the defendant, “If you come here and claim a trial by jury, 
although you have been tried in a minor proceeding, you will 
be tried by indictment and for a felony - club to be held over 
the accused to coerce him into submission to this new mode of 
procedure, 

I can not in good conscience approve of the merits of this 
bill. While I voted to send it out before the House so that the 
House might pass upon it and dispose of it as the House 
thought proper, I did not tie my hands or silence my tongue 
to say what I thought of the measure upon its merits. I want 
to preserve, as I hope I shall, the respect of my fellow Members 
of the House for me and for my opinions as expressed in my 
capacity as a Member of this body. it is repugnant to me to 
find that men will yield their private opinions to the dictation 
of an outside body that neither by law nor the Constitution 
has a right to say what shall come from this body. [Applause.] 
For that reason, as well as the fact that the bill in and of 
itself does not give the accused a fair chance, it is repugnant 
to me; and if there is one thing we ought to preserve—and 
the tendency now is to forget it—it is that every accused per- 
son is entitled to a fair trial, as the Constitution commands, 
[Applause.] 
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What is the position of a man who has been forced to plead 
before a commissioner—remember, he has no choice—either 
guilty or not guilty? What power is there in the Constitution 
or in the law to compel a man to plead before a commissioner 
one way or the other? He has a right to waive a trial and go 
to the higher tribunal and there have his case disposed of. 
[ Applause. ] 

My friend from West Virginia [Mr. BAcHMANN] called my 
attention to that, because it had escaped me until yesterday, 
and it is one defect in this bill that ought to be cured by amend- 
ment or the bill ought to be defeated. Again I say it is not 
giving a man a fair chance to start him out with a finding in 
the evidence and recommendation by a commissioner that he 
is guilty, and that he ought to be sentenced, or, proceed one 
step farther, and have him brought before a court, and, as my 
friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] said in his question, there 
have his guilt or innocence passed on. Then he has the pitiful 
chance of notifying that he appeals for a trial, a fair trial such 
as the Constitution guarantees, but how in the name of justice 
can a man have a fair trial who appears before a jury with 
the stone hung about his neck of a conviction by a judge, and 
particularly if that judge is to sit and try him before the jury? 
[Applause.] I say, therefore, it is unnecessary to have this 
bill. All of the prior leg'slation that we enacted yesterday is 
good law and will stand as good law, whether we adopt this 
bill or not. I respectfully suggest to my colleagues that in good 
conscience and fair judgment I ought to make this statement 
before you as a member of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
[Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of the time allotted to me by the 
gentleman from Virgin‘a. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to control the remaining time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want to yield it to my friend, Mr. 
MICHENER. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done only by the consent of the 
gentleman from Virginia, who yielded the time. It is against 
the rules to parcel out yielded time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield back the time given to me by the 
gentleman from Virginia which I did not consume. As to the 
remainder of the time on this side, after what I have said, I 
desire to yield the disposition of it to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Of course, we have with us an unusual spectacle, as the Chair 
appreciates. The chairman of the committee has assumed con- 
trol of the time on a bill on the floor as a proponent of the bill. 
He controls the time and justifies the bill until after debate is 
closed, and then takes time from the other side and makes his 
speech against the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I think the statement of the 
gentleman from Michigan is manifestly unfair and unjustifiable. 
I think the insinuation made by the gentleman from Michigan 
is unjustifiable and unwarranted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois is out of or- 
der. The gentleman has not been recognized by the Chair for 
the purpose of making an address. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania under the unanimous-consent agreement was given 
one hour and a half. Under the rules of the House in the 
Committee of the Whole House he may yield any of that time 
he may wish, but he can not yield further beyond that time, 
and as the gentleman from Michigan was yielded time under the 
rules, he can not yield to anyone else. 

Mr. MICHENER. I ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
time to some gentleman in favor of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I raise the 
point of order that it is not in order for the gentleman from 
Michigan to make such a request in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yielded to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for two minutes, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that everybody 
in my committee knew exactly where I stood, and I did not 
want a false impression to be given to this House; and I have 
maintained a strictly honorable position in regard to the 
giving out of time. [Applause.] Every man that I have 
yielded time to has spoken for the bill, not against it; every 
one of them. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. I yielded to the gentleman out of the 
time allotted to me. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thought it might be considered admissible 
out of the time yielded to me to make an explanation, and I 
asked the gentleman from Virginia to give me time in order to 
make this explanation out of his time. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘That is a correct statement by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the unanimous-consent request propounded 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MienzNER] could not be 
passed upon by the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into by the House can be car- 
ried out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania by retaining the 
time and continuing to allot it as he has done heretofore. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a very 
peculiar situation. I could not get any time over here on the 
Democratic side because I was not against the bill, and I 
could not get any time over there on the Republican side be- 
cause there was not enough to go around. 

What are the facts about this matter here? Here are the 
facts: The President of the United States sent down here in 
February a report of the commission—for which the Government 
appropriated $250,000—and recommended certain legislation. 

What took place? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] was against it, and he granted bearings on bills to 
modify the eighteenth amendment, and they took up 60 days on 
the hearings without any idea of doing anything about prohibi- 
tion, and then when the President comes in the second time, 
and then there is further delay while arranging to bring in this 
bill. If you vote down this bill, what kind of a situation 
are you in? The chairman seems to be willing to have this 
bill voted down. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoKEOWN. No; I can not yield. He has got what he 
wants. He has the Jones bill modified, and so he wants to 
defeat this bill; but you gentlemen over here will be in a bad 
fix with your constituents. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman has made a misstatement. 
Is it not a fact that Mr. CuristopHerson’s subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, has had this bill under consideration for 
two months? 

Mr. McKEOWN, You have been undertaking to agree upon 
some bill that you could support and bring it in here. You are 
not fooling me about it. You would not bring in this bill before. 
You had six months. The President of the United States 
recommended legislation. Then you brought in the Stobbs bill, 
and when you got that bill through you asked that this bill be 
defeated on technicalities. That is because you do not want to 
support this legislation, 

I want to say to you men who believe in the prohibition law 
that you have had a great hearing, you have had the country 
all worked up, and the Literary Digest has been making a poll; 
and then when this legislation comes out and the news of it 
goes out to the country that you have backed up and modified 
the Jones law, and defeat what is asked for enforcing the pro- 
hibition laws then you do not give your people what they want. 

The President asks for “bread and you give him a stone.” 
If you want to get wet, get wet; or if you want to get dry, get 
dry. I do not believe in voting both wet and dry. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr, JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen of the committee, there ought not to be much trouble 
for any member of this committee who has been following what 
has been going on here for the last 24 hours to know what is 
about to happen. 8 

The President of the United States, who is charged with the 
duty of enforcing the eighteenth amendment and the prohibi- 
tion act; the Attorney General of the United States and the 
crime commission appointed by the President of the United 
States, in cooperation with the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, worked out a program, and this bill is the heart of 
that program. There is not any question in the mind of any 
man who has followed what has happened here in the last 24 
hours but that what is about to take place is that the wets 
of this House, instead of passing the bill that is the heart of 
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this program first, have maneuvered through the House three 
other bills in favor of weakening the prohibition statutes of 
America, as they think, and then scuttling the ship when it 
comes to the enactment of the very heart of the program. 

Mr. WARREN. Did not the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina vote for all three bills? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I voted for all of them, and 
I am carrying out my promise in good faith. We promised the 
administration, we promised the Attorney General, we prom- 
ised ourselves that we would stand here and support this 
program as a whole. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I do not refer to the gen- 
tleman from New York and the minority members of the com- 
mittee who are opposed to the program, but I am talking 
about the majority members of the committee who have been 
standing by the President and by the Attorney General and by 
the crime commission in giving them the legislation which 
they say is necessary to enforce the law. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNELL. We did not do that on the veto message 
the other day, did we? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Oh, no. I know the gentle- 
man will never forget that. [Laughter and applause.] If I 
were in the gentleman’s place and that is all the consolation I 
had gotten out of this Congress, I would be quiet about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No; I can not yield now. 

Now, ladies and gentleman of the committee, the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, everybody knows, is a wet. [Ap- 
plause,] He has gotten up, after controlling the time of the 
proponents of the measure and has used his influence to de- 
feat it, and I hope the Members of the House will stand by this 
program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sumnrrs]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for eight minutes. 

Mr, SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I would not be candid if I said I 
believe this bill is as bad as the critics of the bill seem to 
believe, and I would not be candid if I said I believe it as good 
a bill as the advocates of the bill say they believe it to be. T 
think there are two or three very laudable objects in mind of 
those who propose the legislation. One is, if possible, to take 
from the district courts their police responsibilities. I would 
like to see that done, but it seems to me this particular piece of 
legislation is not ready for adoption, to say the least. It may 
be that something can be worked out along this line. I do not 
know. It is clear that a defendant has the constitutionai right 
to waive a jury. In this case, however, under the scheme of 
this bill, as I understand it, the law waives the jury in the first 
. instance, and a defendant must do an affirmative thing to get a 
jury. 

Another thing with reference to the plan of this bill is that it 
provides that a defendant, if dissatisfied with the judgment of 
the judge, appeals from the judgment of the judge to a verdict 
of the jury in that judge’s court. I do not believe that will 
work, There are other serious objections to this plan as it has 
been developed in this bill. I have great respect for Mr. 
CuristorHerson, the author of this bill, and I have much in- 
terest in the object of this bill. I would like to see the district 
courts of this country freed of their police jurisdiction. We 
have the difficulty in dealing with this proposition of being 
handicapped by a constitutional limitation that should never 
have been in the Constitution. 

I do not believe there should have been placed in the Con- 
stitution limitations upon the judgment of generations as they 
come to responsibility with reference to how powers conferred 
shall be exercised, but it is there. By this bill we are under- 
taking as a matter of fact to make police judges of commis- 
sioners. It is in the back of the head of the proponents of the 
bill that the commissioners will decide the questions of guilt 
or innocence, punishment, and so forth, and that the judge 
will understand that Congress is winking an eye at him and 
suggesting to him, “We will be glad if you adopt the deter- 
mination of the commissioner.” That is the fact about it. If 
it is not, then there is nothing in the bill at all except to 
complicate and further delay procedure. But the commissioners 
to whom it is proposed to give this power are not governed by 
any sort of regulations or restrictions as to qualification which 
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qualify them to exercise these powers. We are undertaking 
to make inferior judges of commissioners with reference to 
whom we impose no qualification which such judges should 
have. They do not have to be lawyers. I think that is clear. 

That is all I want to say about this bill—it has been thor- 
oughly discussed—except to say that if I can get recognition 
by the Chair I am going to propose to refer this bill to the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, In just a minute I will yield. I 
do not know whether the Judiciary Committee can do anything 
with the proposition or not. I do not know whether the author 
of this bill would feel discouraged beyond the possibility of 
working at it again or not, but I am certain in my own mind 
that this bill as introduced and as it has been amended ought 
not to be passed. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Does the gentleman not think, 
after it has been considered for three months by a subcom- 
mittee and by the entire Judiciary Committee, after several 
conferences with the Attorney General and the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, that we have threshed it out pretty well 
and that we might just as well vote on it to-day? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have such a high regard for the 
author of the bill and his legal ability and for the value of 
this day's discussion that I think if he had a little more time 
with the suggestions resulting from this discussion he could do 
better, and I am willing to try to help him. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. If this bill were to become a law 
and a defendant were to plead guilty before a commissioner, 
and a report was made by the commissioner of that plea to the 
district court where judgment would be passed, would the court 
have before it in such case any evidence of aggravation of the 
crime or in mitigation of the crime, which are indispensable 
elements in the trial of any case? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is hoped that in the various 
circuits rules will be provided under which a plan of operation 
will be worked out which will make it possible for the district 
judge to have some data to work upon. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, having only three minutes, I will be glad not to be 
asked to yield, 

Mr. George W. Wickersham, former Attorney General of the 
United States and the chairman of the President's Law Enforce- 
ment Commission, not noted as a radical dry by any means, 
Squarely indorses this legislation and states it is not novel. 
A few days ago, appearing before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of this House in support of an estimate for funds for 
the work of that commission, he stated: 


We did also recommend certain modifications in the law. We took 
this question of prosecution, took up the matter of congestion in the 
courts, and we took up the matter of the method of the administration 
of the prohibition law, and we recommended the passage of this bill 
involving no novel principle, but involving a procedure before the 
United States commissioners. 

There has been a great deal of talk about that, much of which is 
utterly and absolutely without any valid foundation. 

The second judicial conference, held under the direction of the Chief 
Justice of the United States and the judges from every circuit, in 1923, 
recommended the use of the United States commissioners for the 
prosecution of petty offenses. The American Bar Association, in 1928, 
in a report which you will find printed in the annual report of that 
organization for that year, submitted a very elaborate report in support 
of that proposition. The Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York did likewise. 

We recommended the use of the United States commissioners for the 
prosecution within the district court, always bearing in mind that you 
can not make a judge out of your commissioner; he can only be a 
first aid to the judiciary, but with a provision that in the prosecution 
of petty offenses an information might be Iaid and brought for hearing 
before the commissioner, and he transmit the evidence, with his report 
on it, to the United States district judge, who, as he got to it, could 
dispose of the case. 

We felt that any assistance in the prosecution of petty offenses of that 
kind would greatly relieve the court and it would lead to a more rapid 
disposition of them, and it would lead also to a better discrimination 
between actual offenses and the ordinary run of petty crimes. 
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He further said: 

There was at once a great outcry that the right of the people to 
trial by jury was being impinged upon, and still the welkin is made to 
ring with that cry. As a matter of fact, those petty offenses never 
were triable by a jury at common law. In most of the States offenses 
of that character are tried by a judge without a jury. In the State 
of New York alone, if you observe the operations of the magistrates’ 
courts and the court of special sessions, you will see that thousands 
of cases are being disposed of there and people are being given sen- 
tences, even up to a year or more, by a judge without a jury, and 
nobody thinks of complaining that anybody’s inherent liberties are 
invaded by those proceedings. 

There has been a perfect mare's nest and kicking up of dust over 
this subject which, in my judgment, is without any foundation at all. 

In a very recent decision the Supreme Court of the United States 
has paved the way for the proper consideration of that subject. In 
the case of Patton v. the United States, very recently the Supreme 
Court held that a man who was being tried for a felony and who, 
when a juror was taken ill, had agreed to go on with 11 jurors and 
had proceeded and been convicted, and then objected that his constitu- 
tional rights were impaired, must be held to his stipulation and that 
there was no impairment of his constitutional rights, and in the 
course of that decision the court took occasion to say they would reserve 
the point as to petty offenses, 

My own belief is that, in view of the ruling of the Supreme Court in 
the Shick case, which was a case of a very small offense but in which, 
nevertheless, the principle is the same, together with the opinion in 
the Patton case, the superior court will hold that these minor offenses 
which are punishable by a fine not exceeding $500 or six months’ im- 
prisonment may be tried by a commissioner. 


Of course, when you come to mix in it the question of pro- 
hibition some find their judgment affected thereby. Politically 
I can not see that the Literary Digest poll signifies very much, 
in view of the fact that 80 Congressmen who have gone up 
for renomination in the last few weeks—nearly all of them 
drys—have all been renominated. [Applause.] More than 
that, the senatorial contests do not indicate that there is any 
diminution of the dry sentiment of the Nation. The sentiment 
of the Nation not only is in support of the enforcement of the 
law, but it is in support of the enforcement of the prohibition 
law. [Applause.] When the Attorney General of the United 
States, in whom we all haye great confidence, and the former 
Attorney General, Mr. Wickersham, at the head of this Law 
Enforcement Commission, unite in indorsement of this pro- 
gram, which has been indorsed heretofore by the bar associa- 
tion of the Nation, I do not believe the people of the Nation 
who want law enforcement will like it if this Congress refuses 
this change in the law. I hope the bill passes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Moore]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I have already spoken 
and I should not say another word were we not in an unusual 
position. I hold in my hand the report on H. R. 9987 made by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. A majority of the 
Committee on the Judiciary voted to report this legislation, 
and, as the gentleman from North Carolina said, this bill was 
understood to be a part of the program. I think those of us 
who are on the Judiciary Committee had the right to expect 
that our chairman in good faith—who said he voted to report 
the bill—would write a report and stand by it; otherwise some 
of the friends of the legislation should have been permitted to 
write the report. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two minutes, 
the remaining time. [Applause.] 

No gentleman with proper and honorable instincts will ques- 
tion my position or attitude on this question to-day. [Applause.] 
In the committee it was expressly stated time and time again, 
“Yes; you have the right to file a minority report; you have 
the right to vote for the bill or the right to vote against it. 
We are reporting it out as the will of the committee.” I 
endeavored, as far as possible, through the clerk, to make such 
a report as would represent the action of the committee. My 
individual right to explain my position no honorable gentleman 
will assail me upon, for I have said nothing which was wet or 
dry. I have pointed out the defects of this bill, which I, as a 
lawyer, must recognize and can not conceal. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in prosecutions by complaint or informa- 
tion for casual or slight violations of Title II of the national prohibi- 
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tlon act the accused shall plead to the complaint or information before 
the United States commissioner before whom he may be taken pursuant 
to section 595, title 18, United States Code. If he pleads guilty, the 
commissioner shall transmit the complaint and warrant to the clerk 
of the district court, with a report of the plea, and thereupon judgment 
of conviction shall be rendered and sentence imposed by a judge of the 
court, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 1, beginning In line 3, strike out the 
words “ casual or slight violations of Title II of the national prohibition 
act” and insert “ petty offenses.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I did not intend to say a word 
on this bill, but statements have been made on the floor of the 
House as to the attitude of some of the members of the com- 
mittee and the procedure taken by the committee. 

I signed my name to the minority report and I stand by that 
position. I was perfectly willing to have a full and frank 
discussion on all of the bills. I was also quite willing to take 
the bills up in the order generally understood in the committee. 
I leave it to every one of my colleagues on the committee in 
favor of this bill if I was not in favor of taking up this bill 
first and disposing of it yesterday when the question came up. 
I wanted to do that because this bill is really the pivotal bill 
of the whole set and is the bill over which there is a great deal 
of controversy. 

Now, gentlemen, I regret exceedingly that in the last moments 
of the splendid debate on the bill, fairly and ably presented 
by both sides of the question, the debate has degenerated into 
a debate of an entirely different issue. You can not, in all 
fairness, come here in the last moments, as did the gentleman 
from Michigan, and seek to inject a new issue or to becloud 
the real issues. 

Mr. MICHENER. Which gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not the gentleman; not my colleague on 
the committee; I refer to Mr. CRAMTON. 

Gentleman, let me point out that the provisions of this bill 
refers not to any one class of people; it is intended for all 
violators of law. Think of your farmer who may happen to 
violate one of the many provisions of the agricultural law or 
one of the many provisions of the plant quarantine regulations, 
Think of your grocer who may have a sign on oleomargarine 
which is not sufficiently large; think of your grocer who may 
have a bottle of catsup on his shelves not properly labeled as 
containing benzoate of soda; these men will be made to suffer 
under the unfair procedure provided in this bill. 

I appeal to all who are interested in good legislation not to 
prolong the agony. Let us put an end to this impossible bill 
at once. Legal talent can not make this bill constitutional. 
Legislative ingenuity can not make it sane, sensible, or practical. 

The bill speaks for itself. You have heard able constitutional 
arguments by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. You 
have heard sound, conservative statements from many Members 
of this House who are opposed to this bill and who can not be 
charged with having any ulterior motive, Their motive can 
not be questioned. Rather than censure the conduct of the 
distingnished chairman of our committee, I say it is refresh- 
ing to see a man in this day and age who has the courage of 
his convictions. [Applause.] 

Since when is a bill to be passed on the wet or dry stand of 
its sponsors and not on its own real merits? The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CramroNn] has not referred to the merits 
of the bill. He referred to prohibition. He, and he alone, 
brought prohibition into discussion. He would disqualify every 
Member who does not agree with him from taking a stand on 
legislation, Because a Member happens to be opposed to pro- 
hibition, according to the views of the fanatical dry such 
Member is to be entirely disqualified from participating in 
debate. What intolerance! 

I am opposed to this bill on its merits. As I stated in my 
minority report, the bill will not relieve congestion in the 
Federal courts, The procedure provided in the bill is not prac- 
tical. Its purposes are to expedite procedure and relieve con- 
gestion in the Federal courts. It will accomplish neither. I 
am convinced that the procedure provided in the bill will cause 
5 loss of time, and endanger the administration of 

ustice. 

The plan to create a separate tribunal for the trial of petty 
offenses in the Federal court has been the subject of discussion 
and study for a long time, The creation of such a tribunal in 
and of itself ordinarily is a simple matter; but owing to spe- 
cific provisions in the Constitution, no plan other than the ap- 
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pointment of judges for life has been found constitutionally 
sound. The question of giving United States commissioners 
jurisdiction has been repeatedly suggested and always meets 
with constitutional objections, in many instances recognized by 
the proponents themselves. 

The circuitous, indirect method for the trial of persons charged 
with a petty offense in the bill reveals the uncertainty of the 
entire plan. It is sought to make a commissioner a trial judge, 
and yet he is no judge. It seeks to relieve Federal judges from 
the trial of petty offenses, but the judge is nevertheless required 
to determine the guilt or innocence of the defendant. It at- 
tempts to expedite final disposition of the cases, and instead it 
prolongs and delays such disposition. Its purpose is to avoid a 
trial by jury, yet such trial is made available in the nebulous 
offing. The bill imposes the duty and responsibility of punishing 
offenders on the district judge and takes from him the oppor- 
tunity of hearing and seeing the defendant and all the wit- 
nesses. The bill authorizes the commissioner to hear the testi- 
mony and recommend the punishment, but dares not give him 
the authority to make findings. The bill authorizes the com- 
missioner to recommend the punishment, but the Constitution 
prevents him saying whether the defendant is guilty or innocent. 
The bill is highly technical in its provisions of criminal juris- 
prudence, yet it is drafted in the phraseology and nomenclature 
of the cross-word puzzle. 

Section 2 provides for a hearing for all persons charged with 
the commission of a petty offense before the commissioner who 
in turn will make a report and a recommendation to the judge, 
but can not submit a finding of fact or a finding as to the guilt 
or innocence of the person whose punishment he may recom- 
mend. It therefore follows that the judge must necessarily read 
every word of the testimony, carefully scrutinize the record, and 
closely examine every ruling of the commissioner. If he fails 
to do that, it will simply result in rubber-stamp justice. If he 
does so examine the record and passes upon the guilt of the 
persons charged, it becomes a trial by correspondence. Either 
system is not only unconstitutional but manifestly unfair to both 
the defendant and the Government. 

Under petty offenses as defined in another bill, H. R. 9985, re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on the Judiciary, the ques- 
tion of the defendant being habitually engaged in violation of 
law is a necessary element not only in determining the guilt or 
innocence of a defendant but also as to the punishment which 
should be imposed, yet under the bill the commissioner has not 
the authority or power to make any finding on this point. 
Again, the judge will be required to read all of the testimony, 
without having the benefit of sizing up the witnesses, and is 
required to assume the responsibilities of punishing a person to 
the extent of six months in jail without ever having seen the 
defendant. A casual study of the involved provisions of the 
bill will immediately disclose that it can not accomplish the 
purpose for which it is presented to Congress, to wit, saving 
time, expediting procedure, and relieving congestion in the 
Federal courts. 

In the cases of pleas of guilty a comparison of the present 
system, where the defendant appears before the judge and 
enters his plea and the case is finally disposed, with the involved 
provisions contained in section 1 reveals that in such cases no 
time is saved. 

In the cases of pleas of not guilty the following table discloses 
the procedure under the provisions of this bill and under existing 
practice: 

PROCEDURE PERTAINING TO PETTY OFFENSES 


Under provisions of H. R. 9937 Under ewisting practice 


1. Complaint filed. 1, Complaint filed. 

2. Plea entered. 2. Plea entered. 

3. Hearing (trial) before com- „FFF 
missioner. 


4. Report and recommendation 
made by commissioner to 
court. 

5. Defendant informed of com- 
missioner’s recommendation. 

6. Defendant has eight days in 
which to file exceptions, 

7. Case reviewed and examined 
by court. 

8. Court makes findings and ap- 
proves or disapproves of 
commissioner’s recommenda- 
tion. 

9. Defendant informed of court’s 
finding and sentence to be 
imposed. 
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Under existing practice 


Under provisions of H. R. 9957 

10. Defendant has five days in 
which to take exceptions to 
court findings and demand 
trial by jury. 
jury, which nullifies all pro- 
ceedings heretofore had. 

12. Trial in district court. 8. Trial in district court. 


It is clear to anyone familiar with court proceedings that the 
plan proposed will not accomplish any of the results desired. 
The plan will be advantageous to the guilty and detrimental 
to the innocent. 

The purpose of empowering the commissioners to do indi- 
rectly that which should be done directly is a clumsy attempt 
to avoid constitutional requirements. The defendant can not 
be deprived of a trial by jury in the first instance, and the de- 
fect is not cured by the remote and technical right of a trial by 
jury provided in the bill. 

Even though an offense may be characterized as petty, there 
is a grave question if the punishment of a fine of $500 and a 
sentence of six months in jail is not such as to bring the offense 
outside of the category of petty offenses where a trial by jury 
is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Section 4 providing for the fees for the commissioner will 
create conditions in commissioner's court that will soon amount 
to a scandal. Imagine the commissioner haggling with the de- 
fendants and attorneys for pleas of not guilty to receive the 
fee of $5 instead of $1 fee for a plea of guilty. 

The bill provides an entirely new system of criminal proce- 
dure. It is destructive of every fundamental precedent and 
custom in our Federal practice. The plan is a slipshod, ill- 
advised, impractical system of turning out stereotyped justice 
in quantity production regardless of the merits and the circum- 
stances in each individual case. The proposed system is unfair 
to the defendant and unfair to the Government. This particu- 
lar kind of procedure is not only unknown under present crimi- 
nal procedure and the common law but never was heard of at all 
until advocated by the Commission on Law Observance. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to all interested in good legislation, to all 
desiring to protect the dignity of our Federal courts, to vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK and Mr. CRAMTON rose. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
this committee, the debate has been going on three hours now 
and we have had all kinds of suggestions in regard to the bill. 
I agree with the gentleman from New York, who has just 
spoken. I do not believe if we sat here for weeks, with the 
ingenuity of the best legal minds in the House, this bill could 
be put in such shape as to meet the constitutional require- 
ments and at the same time attain the object for which it was 
intended—that is, to relieve the congestion in the courts, 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I yield to no man 
in respect of enforcement of law and preservation of order, and 
my position on this bill, however some might construe it, is not 
a position that would tend to obstruct the administration of 
justice; but my position, as I attempted to show in my feeble 
way in general debate, is to promote speed in the consideration 
of such cases and to relieve the congestion in the courts. There 
is no man who considers the question for a moment, in calm- 
ness and with reason, but what will tell you that when you 
increase procedure, when you lay down additional rules and 
regulations, when you enact additional statutes you are tend- 
ing to increase the delay; you are tending to give the defendant 
in such cases, liquor as well as other cases, one of the chief 
weapons that a criminal in court has, and that is his right to 
get a continuance and a delay in the trial of his case. 

The criminal always wants delay. That is what he is trying 
to get and that is how the criminal lawyer usually gets his repu- 
tation in criminal cases; that is, his adeptness in postponing the 
trial of his client from term to term until public sentiment has 
quieted down or until the matter has become forgotten and then 
he can go scot-free in court. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the situation of this bill as I see it, 
I believe we would be conserving time and that it would be in 
the best interests of the House to have the finality of it deter- 
mined at once, and therefore, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the enacting clause of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina 
moves that the committee do now rise and report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina. 
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My good friend from New York [Mr. LaGuArpra] charged me 
with being responsible for the making of his last speech, This 
is not a serious charge, because he makes a good speech and it 
takes very little to induce him to make one. But my friend 
from New York knows this, that if the House to-day votes down 
this bill it will be heralded all over the United States that 
Congress has gone wet. [Applause and cries of “No!” “No!"} 
Absolutely, and I do not want to be misunderstood. I know that 
there are men, like the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTA- 
GUE] who are opposing this bill on constitutional grounds, and 
not because of any attitude on the liquor question; but I am not 
speaking about what the fact is, but what the Nation will think 
is the fact. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Does not the gentleman think 
it is about time we broke the precedent and looked at the facts 
rather than what the people back home think? [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. There comes a time when we have to go 
home and talk to the folks. 

I first sought to get recognition in support of the first com- 
mittee amendment. I believe in the enforcement of all laws 
alike, and therefore I believe the committee was right when they 
recommended that the words be stricken out in line 4, so that 
it will apply to all petty offenses and not to prohibition alone. 
I want the enforcement of all laws. I do not believe in the en- 
forcement of all laws except prohibition. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. -Is the gentleman aware of the 
fact that in 1927 and in 1928 the City Bar Association of New 
York, by an able committee and lawyers of the highest ability, 
proposed a plan to use court commissioners, and that that plan 
for some time has been before the Judiciary Committee, and 
does not the gentleman think that there are capable lawyers 
in the House who can correct the deficiencies in this bill if 
given an opportunity, and make it not only absolutely constitu- 
tional but a workable plan? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it is not, I have no objection to making 
it effective. The Judiciary Committee, it seems to me, had ample 
time, and I am willing to follow the majority of that committee 
and former Attorney General Wickersham and Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell. I am aware of the report the gentleman refers 
to, and I referred to it when on the floor a short time ago. 
The Chief Justice and all the Federal judges of the Nation 
joined in the report back in 1923 urging legislation of this kind. 

If the pending bill as reported by the committee is not effec- 
tive, there will be other Congresses in session that can make it 
so. Very little legislation as sent out the first time is perfect. 
Let us make the stat. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. BACHMANN was recognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield to me for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair inform the 
House the status of the motion that the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dominick] made, striking out the enacting 
clause? Is not debate on the motion limited to five minutes 
on a side? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is debatable like any other amendment. 
It will be disposed of before other amendments are offered. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is not time exhausted on this amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been one speech of five minutes 
made since the nrotion to strike out the enacting clause was 
made. The gentleman from West Virginia has been recognized 
and this will close debate on the motion to strike out the en- 
acting clause. The gentleman from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes, and then the question will recur on the 
motion of the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mnittee, J hope the motion of the gentleman from South Carolina 
will not prevail. I have been a member of the subcommittee 
that has been considering this legislation for the last three 
months, and I believe I have given as much time to the study of 
the bill and the question of congestion in our Federal courts as 
any other man in the House. 

I want to say to the membership of the House that I signed 
the minority report of our committee against this bill. This is 


not the way for us to consider it, to strike out the enacting 
clause at this time. I, for one, am not willing to surrender my 
right to intelligently and conscientiously legislate as a Member 
of this House. Do we want the report to go out to the country 
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that the Members of the House of Representatives, when it is 
considering a bill that can be perfected, and which will relieve 
congestion, if properly amended, have run away from it and 
struck out the enacting clause? [Applause.] 

There is one amendment which I expect to offer which has the 
approval of some members of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which will put this bill in shape so that it will take away the 
controversial features relating to the right of trial by jury, and 
the many other things that have been said here on the floor of 
this House, and if that amendment is adopted, I say to the 
Members of this House that every man can support it with a 
clear conscience, and we will be helping the President in his 
program and helping the Law Enforcement Commission, as well 
as protecting the right of every American citizen under the 
Constitution, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think that if his 
amendment prevails and the bill passes with his amendment, it 
will expedite or relieve congestion? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think it will relieve congestion, because 
when a man has a right to waive a hearing before the United 
States Commissioner, he is on the same basis that he is now, 
and he gets his trial by jury in court, while the man who does 
not want to waive can have his hearing before a commissioner 
or plead guilty and the case can be expedited under the com- 
missioner’s procedure. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is not the gentleman's amendment just 
leaving the commissioner where he is to-day? It does not add 
anything to him. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Other than this, the accused taken before 
the commissioner does not have to go through the process of a 
hearing. The accused who does not want to waive his hearing 
will have his hearing expedited before the commissioner. 

Mr. BROWNING. The commissioner has that authority now. 

Mr. BACHMANN. He has not. There is nothing in this bill 
permitting the accused to waive a hearing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina that the committee rise and report 
the bill with the recommendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Douixick) there were—ayes 80, noes 128. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a committee amendment pending, 
which the Clerk has already reported. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN : Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“accused,” insert “unless he desires to waive a hearing.” 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this amendment just proposed has this effect. As it 
is now under our Federal practice, if a man is taken before a 
United States commissioner charged with a misdemeanor he 
may waive a hearing and be held to a Federal grand jury, or 
be held to Federal court, where he can be proceeded against on 
information. ‘That is the present practice. Under this bill 
without this amendment it takes away from the defendant the 
right of waiving a hearing. It says that he shall plead guilty 
or not guilty, he shall sit and listen to the evidence produced 
against him before he can take any action, and then he has the 
right within eight days to demand a trial by jury, and when he 
demands a trial by jury he is in the same position that this 
amendment will put him in if he waives a hearing in the first 
instance. It saves the expense of the Government, it saves the 
time of the commissioner, it saves the time of the defendant, and 
it does not take away from anyone his constitutional right of 
trial by jury, nor does it make his right of trial by jury depend- 
ent upon a notice from some United States commissioner, 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Has the Enforcement Commission recom- 
mended this amendment? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The Enforcement Commission has not 
recommended this amendment. They have recommended a 
program. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. What are the words the gentleman uses in 
his amendment? 

Mr. BACHMANN. “ Unless he desires to waive a hearing.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. I think the gentleman better say “may 
waive.” 
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Mr. BACHMANN. I do not care if my particular language 
is amended, so long as the right is preserved to waive a hearing. 
Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BacHMANN: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“ accused,” insert unless he desires to waiye a bearing.“ 


Mr. BACHMANN. I think the amendment is all right. It is 
in accordance with the wording of the bill, because it says that 
he shall plead unless he exercises his right to waive. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Tes. > 

Mr. MICHENER. As a matter of fact, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, I wish he would state to me just what 
it does. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If this amendment is adopted, instead of 
the defendant having to plead before the United States com- 
missioner, instead of his sitting thére listening to the evidence, 
instead of the commissioner taking the time and hearing the 
evidence, and then writing it out and making his report and 
then sending it to the clerk of the court, instead of waiting eight 
days for the defendant to come in and demand his trial by jury, 
this amendment will permit him to waive it in the first instance, 
and it goes to the same place as this commissioner bill finally 

uts him. 
p Mr. MICHENER. In other words, if this amendment be 
adopted, the effect would be that in these petty offenses the man 
could haye a hearing through the commissioner or he could go 
directly of his own volition from the commissioner to the court 
without the intervention of the grand jury. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is right, and without demanding a 
trial by jury. It protects the defendant. 

Mr MICHENER. Personally I see no objection to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BACHMANN. The effect will be that those who want to 
go before the commissioner, can go. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, did the gentleman from 
West Virginia modify his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not modify his amend- 
ment in any way. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, if it is not too late, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify my amendment by substituting 
the words “unless he waives a hearing.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
oa by the gentleman from West Virginia, without objec- 

on. 

There was no objection and the Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 5, after the 
word “ accused,” insert “ unless he waives a hearing.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CHRISTOPHERSON) there were—ayes 144, noes 21, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

55 CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the amendment of the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BACHMANN] makes this bill a little clearer and relieves it 
somewhat of its taint. But as a lawyer and as a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary I can not subscribe to it. It is 
the most absurd makeshift of legislation that was ever pre- 
sented to the House. 

The Judiciary Committee has been wrestling with this bill 
for months, There never was any real agreement. Confusion 
reigned during all the discussion, just as confusion reigns in 
this House to-day. 

The main pufpose in the bill is to relieve congestion in the 
courts. Admittedly there is congestion in only some of the 
courts. The report of the senior circuit judges makes this clear, 
Yet this bill is applicable to all courts, where there is congestion, 
and where there is not congestion. Even in the congested dis- 
tricts the plan will not ease the work of the judges and reduce 
the cases they must hear. They will still be called upon to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of offenders, because the right is 
given to the accused, after his case has been heard by a commis- 
sioner, to have his case reviewed by the judge. If the recom- 
mendation of the commissioner runs against the accused he may 
demand his jury trial, Thus, instead of one case, there are two 
cases, or two hearings, in each instance, whether the defendant 
demands a jury trial or not, 
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Furthermore, every defendant found guilty by the commis- 
sioner would be a fool if he did not demand a jury trial. 
Actually, the congestion will increase. 

Furthermore, if a judge approves the finding of the guilt of 
the defendant, and the defendant demands a jury trial, the 
attorney for the accused would have a perfect right to claim 
that the judge is prejudiced. He is no longer an impartial judge 
to hear the case even with the jury. He thus disqualifies him- 
self under the law. A new judge must therefore be imported 
from another district. Will not that circumstance alone add to 
the confusion and congestion now obtaining in these courts? 

This plan has been editorially commented upon by the New 
York Morning World in the following language: 


The most accurate way to describe it is as a face-saving device for 
the unhappy Wickersham commission and an alibi for the administration. 
When Congress rejects the plan, the administration can once more heaye 
a pious sigh and say that it really was very, very anxious to do some- 
thing about probibition, but the stubbornness of Congress blocked a noble 
plan. 


This bill places great responsibility upon the commissioners. 
There are several thousands of them in the country now. 
There will be many more thousands appointed if the bill 
becomes a law. Is it not passing strange that thus far the 
judicial code lays down no qualifications as to these commis- 
sioners, despite their powers, which are already great, and which 
under this statute will become greater? Formerly the Revised 
Statutes provided—before the district courts were organized— 
that these commissioners, when appointed by the circuit court, 
had to be “discreet” persons. In the present code the word 
“ discreet” is omitted. On page 919 of the United States Code 
are found the provisions with reference to commissioners. We 
are told that certain men, like janitors, marshals, civil and 
military Federal employees are disqualified, but we are not told 
of any positive qualifications that a commissioner must have. 
Under the present bill he is given a fee of $1 upon a plea of 
guilty and $5 upon a plea of not guilty. Although many of 
these commissioners are upstanding men, there are many of 
them who are mere lickspittles for ward healers or ward poli- 
ticians. In the case of the latter the alternative of receiving 
$5 for a plea of not guilty and $1 for a plea of guilty presents 
a choice which would not be difficult to make. 

Withal, the proposed statute is unconstitutional. It deprives 
a man of his right to trial by jury, guaranteed to him by 
Article III and the sixth and seventh amendments to the 
Constitution. That right is sacred, inalienable, yet this bill 
tramples it underfoot. Even prohibition is an insufficient ex- 
cuse for threatening, much less destroying, that right. But pro- 
hibition seems to be paralyzing the will and destroying the 
courage of this House. 

A long line of cases hold that jury trial must be accorded the 
accused in the trial of all “crimes,” as that term was used in 
the common law. A so-called “petty” offense is not a crime“ 
and is not triable with a jury. However, any act that would senda 
man to jail for six months and would cause him to incur a fine 
of $500 can not be deemed “ petty.” Yet this bill and the Stobbs 
bill passed yesterday says such an act is “ petty ” and therefore 
can be tried without a jury. The case of Callan against Wilson, 
(127 U. S., p. 540) should still forever such a claim. That case 
holds that the word “crime” as used in the Constitution, and 
which therefore makes jury trial necessary, embraces not only 
felonies, but also some classes of misdemeanors the punishment 
of which might involve the deprivation of the liberty of the 
citizen. Mr. Justice Harlan, delivering the opinion of the court 
in the Callan case, said: 

The third article of the Constitution provides for a jury in the trial 
of “all crimes, except in cases of impeachment.” The word “ crime” 
in its more extended sense, comprehends every violation of public law; 
in a limited sense, it embraces offenses of a serious or atrocious char- 
acter. In our opinion, the provision is to be interpreted in the light of 
the principles which, at common law, determined whether the accused, 
in a given class of cases, was entitled to be tried by a jury. It is not 
to be construed as relating only to felonies, or offenses punishable by 
confinement in the penitentiary. It embraces as well some classes of 
misdemeanors, the punishment of which involves or may involve the 
deprivation of the liberty of the citizen. It would be a narrow construc- 
tion of the Constitution to hold that no prosecution for a misdemeanor 
is a prosecution for a “crime” within the meaning of the third article, 
or a “criminal prosecution” within the meaning of the sixth amend- 
ment. And we do not think that the amendment was intended to sup- 
plant that part of the third article which relates to trial by jury. 
There is no necessary conflict between them. Mr Justice Story says 
that the amendment, “in declaring that the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State or 
district wherein the erime shall have been committed (which district 
shall be previously ascertained by law), and to be informed of the 
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nature and cause of the accusation, and to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him, does but follow out the established course of the 
common law in all trials for crimes. (Story on the Constitution, sec. 
1791.) And as the guarantee of a trial by jury, in the third article, 
implied a trial in that mode and according to the settled rules of the 
common Jaw, the enumeration, in the sixth amendment, of the rights of 
the accused in criminal prosecutions, is to be taken as a declaration of 
what those rules were, and is to be referred to the anxiety of the people 
of the States to have in the supreme law of the land, and so far as the 
agencies of the General Government were concerned, a full and distinct 
recognition of those rules, as involving the fundamental rights of life, 
liberty, and property (pp. 549-550). 


The court, in describing the type of cases called “ petty”, 
said the following: 


Violations of municipal by-laws proper, such as fall within the descrip- 
tion of municipal police regulations, as, for example, those concerning 
markets, streets, water-works, city officers, etc., and which relate to 
acts and omissions that are not embraced in the general criminal 
legislation of the State, the legislature may authorize to be prosecuted 
in a summary manner, by and in the name of the corporation, and 
need not provide for a trial by jury. Such acts and omissions are 
not crimes or misdemeanors to which the constitutional right of trial 
by jury extends. 


* . > * * s s 


Even if it were to be conceded that notwithstanding the provision 
in the Constitution, that “the trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury,” Congress has the right to provide 
for the trial, in the District of Columbia, by a court without a jury, 
of such offenses as were, by the laws and usages in force at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, triable without a jury, it is a mat- 
ter of history, that the offense of libel was always triable, and tried, 
by a jury. It is, therefore, one of the crimes which must, under the 
Constitution, be tried by a jury. The act of 1870 provides that the 
information in this case shall not be tried by a jury, but shall be 
tried by a court, It is true that it gives to the defendant, after 
judgment, if he deems himself aggrieved thereby, the right to appeal 
to another court, where the Information must be tried by a jury. 
But this does not remove the objection. If Congress has the power 
to deprive the defendant of his right to a trial by jury, for one trial, 
and to put him, if convicted, to an appeal to another court, to secure 
a trial by jury, it is difficult to see why it may not also have the 
power to provide for several trials by a court, without a jury, on 
‘several successive convictions, before allowing a trial by a jury. In 
my judgment, the accused is entitled, not to be first convicted by a 
court and then to be acquitted by a jury, but to be convicted or 
acquitted in the first instance by a jury. 

Without further reference to the authorities, and conceding that 
there is a class of petty or minor offenses not usually embraced in 
public criminal statutes and not of the class or grade triable at common 
law by a jury, and which, if committed in this district, may, under 
the authority of Congress, be tried by the court and without a jury, we 
are of opinion that the offense with which the appellant is charged 
does not belong to that class (pp. 553-555). 


The conclusion from the Callan case surely is to the effect 
that a prohibition violation, involving a penalty of six months 
in jail and a $500 fine, can not be deemed “such a crime that 
one might call same ‘ petty,’” and therefore is not such a case 
as can be tried without a jury. 

Two very important decisions were recently handed down 
which clearly demonstrates that Congress would haye no power 
to allow a defendant to waive trial by jury in prohibition cases. 
On February 4, 1930, the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia in the case of Colts against District of Columbia held 
that a police magistrate trying an automobile speed case had 
no right to try the defendant without a jury, and that when 
Congress empowered the police magistrate to try such a case 
without jury the law was unconstitutional. The case knocks 
the Wickersham proposal of juryless trials into smithereens. 
If a District of Columbia magistrate can not try a reckless 
driving case without a jury, then surely a United States com- 
missioner can not try a prohibition violator without 4 jury. 

In the case of Coats against United States, reported in volume 
290 of the Federal Reports, page 134, which arose out of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit, it would appear 
that the defendant in that case was found guilty by a judge 
without a jury, which he personally waived, for a violation of 
the prohibition act. He was fined $1,000 and sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment. The United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals unanimously reversed the conviction and held that the 
constitutional requirement of trial by jury is mandatory in a 
prohibition case, Even the defendant could not waive the jury 
trial. The court then pointed out that there are petty offenses 
which are not crimes, and in the trial of them a jury may, by 
consent, be dispensed with. But they are of the kind which 
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the common law classed as “petty” and “ trifling,” where con- 
viction and punishment would not entail any moral turpitude or 
obliquity. 

Six months in jail, even without hard labor, certainly casts 
a stigma upon the accused. It places a stain upon him and his 
family. It impairs his future credibility as a witness. He is 
disqualified as to character and his name is thus cast into dis- 
repute. He may, in some States, be disqualified for holding 
public office. A bar sinister is upon him. Can one call such 
result “petty ” or casual? 

The Congress has no right to saddle any conditions on this 
inherent right to trial by jury. The situation is not saved by 
telling the accused that after he has been heard by the commis- 
sioner he still may have the right to trial by jury. The hearing 
before the commissioner is “a trial.” It is at that point that 
the right is taken away from him. The Constitution says “ trial 
by jury.” The proceedings before the commissioner, being a 
trial, can not be had without a jury. 

The “ wicked” and “ sham” report is what I term the Wicker- 
sham Commission’s report on prohibition at Washington— 
“wicked ” because it seeks to deny trial by jury in prohibition 
violations, and “sham” because it is utterly false as a cure 
for some of our prohibition illnesses and because its type of 
remedy would be worse than the disease. Striking at the age- 
worn bulwark of liberty—trial by jury—the carrying out of 
its recommendation would breed sullen resentment and would 
make prohibition vexation more vexatious, prohibition con- 
fusion worse confounded. Juryless prohibition trials, far from 
reducing, would greatly increase the congestion of court dockets. 

We are told the President wants these bills. Indeed, prohibi- 
tion has gone through (in the mind of the President) a curious 
metamorphosis. His changes on the subject are difficult to fol- 
low. In his speech of acceptance he called prohibition “an 
experiment noble in purpose,” He furthermore said: 


Common sense compels us to realize that grave abuses have occurred ; 
abuses which must be remedied. An organized searching investigation 
of fact and causes can alone determine the wise methods of correcting 
them, 


His inaugural address indicated that the investigation of 
prohibition should be so transformed as to include an inqury 
into the whole structure of Federal jurisprudence, with prohibi- 
tion as but one part of the problem. 

Prohibition with him thus ceases to occupy the center of the 
stage. 

Prohibition sinks in importance. 

Finally, in his speech to the “wicked” and “sham” com- 
mission he did not even mention prohibition. 

Prohibition, Mr. Hoover thought, had shriveled up and died. 
How deluded our President has become. He has that type of 
mind that dismisses a problem as settled by the mere appoint- 
ment of a commission or board. But problems are not settled 
that way. The people must be reckoned with. Neither the 
Wickersham Commission nor the President have an adequate 
understanding of the temper of the people; otherwise, they 
would never have proposed this monstrosity of juryless prohibi- 
tion trials. 

Recently designated Supreme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts 
has said: 


I hold no brief either for or against prohibition. 
stood. 

But I do hold a brief for this proposition, gentlemen: That the 
height of all absurdities of governmental regulation and tinkering was 
reached when a police statute was written into that great charter of 
our liberties, the Constitution of the United States. 

If you are going to write sumptuary statutes and police regulations 
into that great instrument, you bave drawn it down to the level of a 
city ordinance. 

That, it seems to me, is the height and last of all the absurdities. 


I wonder what Supreme Court Justice Roberts will say of 
juryless prohibition trials! His private judgment would be 
most illuminating. 

Dr. Fabian Franklin, a very astute and wise observer, in a 
recent edition of the Forum made a pointed statement which 
I am pleased to insert at this point: 

When the eighteenth amendment was adopted, it was not looked 
upon as an experiment at all; it was regarded as a finality. Now 


Let that be under- 


that we have come to look upon it as an experiment, the first 
question that should present itself to our minds is this: If, before 
we had committed ourselves to the apparently irrevocable step of 
putting bone-dry prohibition into the Constitution of the United 
States, we had been permitted to see what we now see, to know what 
we now know, would the eighteenth amendment have been adopted? 
And I think there need be little hesitation in saying that it would not. 
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For, in the first place, the mere recognition that the thing proposed 
was experimental would itself, unless we had thrown all political 
judgment to the winds, have been an almost fatal bar. Experiments 
have no place in such an instrument as the Constitution of the United 
States. 


A little more than a year ago we passed in this Chamber the 
Jones Act, which made every prohibition violation a potential 
felony. The bill was railroaded through this Chamber. No 
opportunity for matured discussion or debate was given. The 
Jones law chickens came back to roost. Yesterday in this 
Chamber we amended that barbarous law. 

I hope the Senate will refuse to accept the plan for juryless 
prohibition trials. But I do not believe it will. It will swal- 
low it. If it does, and the courts will not “upset the apple 
cart” and declare the act unconstitutional, I predict that 
most of the Members who will vote for this proposition to-day 
will be clamoring for a repeal of this act within one year, 
because of the havoc, confusion, congestion, and turmoil that it 
will create. What happened on the Jones bill will happen on 
this bill. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER: Pages 1 and 2, after the word 
“shall,” line 5, page 1, strike out the word “plead” and insert 
“tender a plea”; after the word “he,” in line 8, page 1, strike out 
the word “plead” and insert the words “tenders a plea of"; after 
the word “warrant,” in line 9, page 1, and before the word “ to,“ 
insert the words “and the evidence taken or the substance thereof”; 
after the word “ the,” in line 10, page 1, and before the word “ plead,” 
insert tender of a"; after the word “ court,” in line 2, page 2, strike 
out the period and insert a comma and insert the words “ after the evi- 
dence in the case has been considered by him.” 


The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes; I desire to be heard. My purpose in 
offering this amendment is in order to improve and perfect the 
bill, so far as it can be, by the numerous amendments I have 
offered, some of which, as will be noted, were accepted in com- 
mittee. So much has been said about the unconstitutionality of 
the bill that I hoped to make it clearer and less likely to be 
unconstitutional, I do not pretend to be a constitutional 
lawyer or to be able to forecast with any certainty whether the 
courts will hold it to be constitutional, but I have serious mis- 
givings as to its constitutionality, but I am certain that there are 
numbers of Members on this side of the House who are anxious 
to support this bill if they are permitted to do so by making 
such amendments as to remove serious objections. But it 
seems to me that those who are in charge of this bill are deter- 
mined not to permit the amendments that are necessary to be 
made in order to make this bill acceptable to the “drys” in 
this House. 

I do not see how I can conscientiously support it until it is 
amended. It may be that the Senate will be considerate enough 
to perfect the bill. I do not reflect, and am not reflecting on 
the Attorney General of the United States, nor do I say that 
he has not experience in the trial of cases; but I am amazed 
that an Attorney General, or anyone else, should approve and be 
content with a bill that sends to the judge by the commissioner 
nothing but the complaint and the report and his recommenda- 
tion, without a scintilla of evidence for the judge to act upon. 
Therefore I have asked in one of these amendments that the 
commissioner be required to send up the evidence or the sub- 
stance thereof. 

Then I have another amendment, after this, that will meet 
the objection to that; and that is, stenographers are not to be 
employed by the commissioner unless he has express authority 
from the judge of the district. That would prevent useless ex- 
penditure and waste of money except in the event the commis- 
sioner had a desire to provide for a stenographer under any 
special rule which the courts might adopt. 

My purpose to amend this bill is not prompted by the idea 
that I know more about it than others, but because after long 
and careful consideration and discussion with my colleagues on 
this side and a number of Members on that side I find there is 
an earnest desire on the part of the Members of this House to 
carry out the will and the desire of the President and of the 
commission to study the enforcement of the law. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to do everything within 
my power to do it, if I can conscientiously. [Applause.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment in order to make some observations which I 
feel it is my duty to make. I am sure my colleagues will not 
misunderstand the motives or the spirit. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with regard to 
this amendment and all other amendments and this bill and all 
other bills, I feel that in view of the character of the debate 
and the suggestions that have been made, raising the wet and 
dry issue in the consideration of this proposed legislation, it is 
time for us to stop and consider whither we are drifting and the 
inevitable consequences of that sort of a policy. The highest 
duty that the Members of this Congress can possibly owe to 
this Government, and as a matter of fact, to any cause in which 
they are interested, is to consider legislation from a broad view- 
point and with an eye single to the best permanent govern- 
mental policies of this country. No man or woman is fit to 
be in this House who, in these times, measures every item of 
Sram legislation by the standard of wet and dry. [Ap- 
plause. 

Let me warn you, my friends, in the light of human history, 
if we pursue the policy that we seem to be launched upon, we 
will give to this country as low a standard of legislative effi- 
ciency as any nation has ever had. [Applause.] That is not 
all. If we continue to act as we have been acting in the House, 
the next presidential election will be based on the issue of wet 
and dry. If that is to be the issue, the one issue, the one 
standard, we will possibly put into the White House and will 
bring to the Halls of Congress as low an order of demagogic 
incompetents, if not crooks, as ever disgraced any national capi- 
tal. What does the demagogue or the crook care which side 
he takes? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. I wonder if the committee has 
ever considered the matter of establishing an ecclesiastical court 
to which would be referred all of these questions of statutory 
sin and matters of morals? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have found as much disposition 
among the wets as the drys to play to the gallery on this issue. 
I concede to the other fellow the same sincerity and honesty 
of purpose which I claim for myself. We confront a dangerous 
situation, one with regard to which we can not afford to play 
politics. I recognize that this wet and dry issue must be 
fought out as one of the issues, but when we come to deal with 
the governmental machinery of the country and to fix the 
broad, general policies of Government, we ought to approach that 
task not as wets and drys but as patriots, and to the best of 
our ability as statesmen, conscious of the responsibility involved 
in that undertaking. I am not trying to lecture anybody. I am 
not claiming any superior virtues. Let us be fair to each 
other. Let us be honest about it. Let us establish for ourselves 
a standard that we want the other fellows to observe. It is not 
going to be easy, but it is worth the effort. It involves neither 
sacrifice nor compromise. On all proper occasions the wet and 
dry issue can be considered, just as the tariff issue can be con- 
sidered, just as any of the other multitudinous issues which 
arise in a great Government are considered. When the wet and 
dry issue arises, let Members take the position which their 
judgment and their respective constituencies require them to 
take in order that they may be in truth the representatives of 
their people, and when that contest is over, let us go uncon- 
fused to the other tasks, which are before us. I hope I will not 
be misunderstood. I repeat, I am not trying to lecture any- 
body; I am not pretending any superior virtues; I am talking 
with my friends, my comrades in responsibility, whether Demo- 
erats or Republicans, wet or dry. We have a common interest 
in the welfare of this Nation of ours and we know as the people 
ean not know the tragic consequences which must inevitably 
follow from a policy of having the issues of a great Nation cou- 
kajan and settled with reference to one issue whatever it 
may be. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. The gentleman said something 
about the prohibition law. The gentleman realizes that this 
bill as amended now pertains to all petty offenses? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Absolutely; and the discussion of 
prohibition and antiprohibition in the consideration of this bill 
has no place. That is the point I make. With that point I am 
trying to illustrate the dangerous tendency in this House to 
inject the prohibition issue into all discussions and all determi- 
nations of public policy and of legislative enactments. I am not 
unmindful of the difficulties in trying to avoid that, either. 
But it is worth the effort both on the part of the Members here and 
of the people at home. When the agents of government divide 
upon one issue which dominates their general attitude the 
public interest suffers, and when the people divide upon one 
issue, blinded by zeal or passion to all else, incompetence comes 
to power, the demagogue is in his glory, and the crook has his 
chance. Members of the House, it is worth the effort to avoid 
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the condition from which these results naturally unavoidably 
follow. Let us do the best we can in this situation, which it 
would be utterly useless to pretend is not difficult. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does not the gentleman, who has been 
upon the committee a great while, recognize the position of 
some of the members upon the committee to be this, that, 
leaving aside all questions of constitutionality, this bill as now 
brought into this House does not expedite justice but retards 
the administration of justice; does not simplify, but confuses ; 
does not save time, but extends and exaggerates time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Texas has been talking about 
a motion to recommit. I submit in all fairness that that matter 
was settled a few minutes ago. We decided a motion to strike 
out the enacting clause which means practically the same thing. 

Now, so far as the bill going back to the committee is con- 
eerned, I have no hesitation in saying that if the bill goes back 
to the committee you are not going to have any bill right away. 
That is the attitude of people who do not want any legislation 
which is going to help solve the question of congestion in the 
courts. They are very anxious that this whole matter should 
be killed here and now. 

So far as prohibition is concerned, I am awfully sorry that 
is brought in. You have never heard me in my 12 years of 
service here bring prohibition on the floor in connection with 
other legislation. You have never heard me bring prohibition 
into the consideration of any measure in which I have been 
interested. 

I hope that I am never partisan in the committee one way 
or the other so far as prohibition is concerned. This bill has 
had everything taken out of it that refers to prohibition. It 
deals with all petty offenses alike, regardless of what the 
offense is. 

The trouble in this country to-day—and it has been recog- 
nized for a number of years—is that we do not have as speedy 
justice as we should have; it is now recognized that we must 
have more speedy and more sure justice. Speedy justice and 
sure justice will do more to enforce the law than severe sen- 
tences. [Applause.] We think too much of the criminal; let 
us think a little more of society. I would give the law violator 
all his just rights, but he is entitled to no more. 

The American Bar Association has been before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on several occasions. We have had hear- 
ings on this very kind of legislation and prohibition was not 
thought of. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] was 
also before the committee trying to work out this thing through 
bills of almost the same character, but finally the Supreme 
Court rendered a decision which makes it possible for us to 
bring a bill before you to-day which, in my judgment, is consti- 
tutional, and which, in the judgment of practically every man 
here, is constitutional, So it resolves itself into a question of 
policy which we are considering. It is not a question of consti- 
tutionality, but it is a question as to whether or not we shall 
follow the suggestions of the learned jurists on the President’s 
commission and the Attorney General of the United States. 

Both approve of this bill. Some do not want to pass this 
bill because they conscientiously believe the plan will not work 
and because they believe that if this plan is put into operation 
it will not operate as the Attorney General and the Commission 
on Law Enforcement feel that it will operate. 

Then there is the other school, like the people who applaud 
when you suggest sending back the bill and not trying to per- 
fect it, who do not want the law enforced. They are opposed 
to giving this plan a trial because they are afraid that it will 
work. We have reached the place where we must forget pro- 
hibition, where we must forget whether we are wet or dry, and 
deal with this subject, having in mind only the matter of reliev- 
ing congestion in the courts. The country demands action that 
will tend toward speedy disposition of all criminal cases and 
sure punishment of the guilty. This is not a political question. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
HAMMER) there were—ayes 44, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moorn of Virginfa: On page 1, line 5, 
after the words “ petty offenses,” strike out the remainder of the section 
down to and including the word “court” on page 2, in line 2, and 
insert the following: “A district of the United States may, by rules 
made hereunder, provide that in any prosecution any United States 
commissioner appointed by it may take a written plea of guilty, or if the 
accused in writing waive a jury trial may hear the evidence on a plea 
of not guilty and file in the court a report of the case with his 
recommendation of what judgment should be entered therein. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed to depriye a defendant of his right 
to a hearing by the court before entry of judgment in a case wherein 
he has pleaded guilty or to a trial by the court in a case wherein, on 
his plea of not guilty, the commissioner has recommended a judgment 
of guilty. The Supreme Court of the United States may from time 
to time revise or alter the rules made hereunder by any district court 
or may make rules applicable in all districts for the efficient enforce- 
ment of this provision.” 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York reserves 
a point of order and the gentleman from West Virginia will pro- 
pound his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to inquire, Mr. Chairman, whether 
this amendment, if adopted, strikes out the amendment which I 
proposed and which the committee adopted a moment ago. 

The CHAIRMAN It does. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It would strike out the amendment 
considered verbally, but it would retain to the defendant the 
very right which the gentleman’s amendment provides. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But the gentleman’s amendment strikes 
out the right of the man to waive his hearing before the com- 
missioner. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; because the amendment pro- 
vines that the hearing shall only be when the defendant de- 
sires it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or when he waives it in writing. 

Mr. BACHMANN. But adopting the gentleman's amendment 
would strike out the amendment we have already adopted. 

ae MOORE of Virginia. So far as mere language is con- 
cerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York re- 
serve his point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the point; yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose 
to detain the House for even as long as I might do, but what 
I mainly desire is to have the amendment printed in the 
Recorp in order that it may be considered, perhaps, when this 
bill is dealt with elsewhere, either in the other body or in 
conference. I may say that the amendment which I have 
offered, as I think any of you gentlemen will see when you 
carefully read it, does substantially all that this bill proposes 
and relieves the bill of a great many objections which have 
been urged. For example, a district court is not forced to make 
use of the commissioner under this amendment. A defendant 
is not forced to offer a plea of either guilty or not guilty under 
the amendment. The district court which chooses to use a 
commissioner will under this amendment fix the rules which 
take care of the whole subject, but the right is reserved to the 
Supreme Court of the United States to fix comprehensive rules 
which will apply throughout the country wherever use is made 
of commissioners. 

This proposal is no invention of mine. Three years ago it was 
one of the features of a bill which I offered and which was heard 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, and the 
language to which you have listened came from the pen of an 
eminent lawyer, once the United States district attorney in New 
York and now a United States judge, Judge Caffey, who has 
probably given this subject more consideration than any other 
one lawyer in the country. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman know that the Law 
Enforcement Commission had this matter before them in the 
hearing on the gentleman’s previous bill and the statement of 
Mr. Caffey, when this bill was worked out? 

Mr. MOORH of Virginia. I can not imagine how, from the 
viewpoint of a lawyer or a layman the crimes commission 
could have preferred the bill which we have here to the proposal 
written by Judge Caffey, which had the approval of such men 
as Mr. Hughes, Mr. John W. Davis, and Mr. Henry W. Taft. 

Now, I am quite aware that the House at this moment will 
be unable to consider this amendment, as I think it should be, 
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but I do trust that if this bill is not recommitted—and I am 
not in favor of recommittal, because that is not necessarily the 
way to treat bills that are defective—and I think this bill is 
defective, while I do not believe it is unconstitutional since the 
amendment drafted by the gentleman from West Virginia, it 
will be cured of its defects before it is enacted. I have often 
seen measures go from this House to the other body or into 
conference and then put into shape which gave to them the 
approval of both Houses, and such I have no doubt will occur in 
this instance. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I press my point of order 
against the amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
that it is not in order in that he has offered an amendment to 
section 1 of the bill. Section 1 of the bill provides only for a 
plea of guilty, and the gentleman’s amendment covers the whole 
field and changes the whole procedure, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia con- 
cede the point of order? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If the amendment is adopted I 
shall ask to strike out the subsequent sections of the bill to 
which the language of the amendment can have any application. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman offer it as a complete 
bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It is an amendment to section 1, 
with the statement which is frequently made, as I understand, 
that if adopted a motion will be made to deal with the subse- 
quent sections accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. In order that the amendment may be in 
order, although not germane to the section to which it is offered, 
it must be the complete bill and notice must be given that every- 
thing else subsequent to the amendment will be stricken from 
the original bill, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I offer it in that way and shall 
follow with a motion that the rest of the bill be stricken out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That does not cure it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified by the gentleman from Virginia, with a notice that 
if the amendment be agreed to, the other sections of the bill 
will be stricken out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Moors of Virginia as a substitute for sec- 
tion 1, with notice that if adopted he will move to strike out subse- 
quent sections: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That in prosecution by complaint or information for petty offenses 
a district court of the United States may, by rules made hereunder, 
provide that in any prosecution any United States commissioner ap- 
pointed by it may take a written plea of guilty, or if the accused in 
writing waive a jury trial, may hear the evidence on a plea of not 
guilty and file in the court a report of the case, with his recommenda- 
tion of what judgment should be entered therein. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to deprive a defendant of his right to a 
hearing by the court before entry of judgment in a case wherein he 
has pleaded guilty or to a trial by the court in a case wherein, on 
his plea of not guilty, the commissioner has recommended a judgment 
of guilty. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States may, from time to time, 
revise or alter the rules made hereunder by any district court, or may 
make roles applicable in all districts for the efficient enforcement of 
this provision.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia a question. The Chair would suggest that the 
gentleman should not leave certain language of the first section 
in and strike out the remainder but should strike out everything 
after the enacting clause and then proceed with the language 
of the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I reserve an objection. I 
made a point of order and am entitled to a ruling by the Chair 
and not a lecture on parliamentary law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia withdrew 
his amendment and offered a new modified amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I take exception to that. The gentleman 
did not withdraw his amendment. His previous amendment was 
pending. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the Chair hear me on 
the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] withdrew his amendment to the first sec- 
tion of the bill and offered it as a new bill in the nature of a 
substitute, with notice that was stated, and there was no point 
of order offered to that new amendment whatsoeyer until the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Connor] made his point of 
order. The Chair will hear the gentleman from New York on 
his point of order. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane to the title 
of the bill. I also make the point of order that the amendment 
has the effect of striking out an amendment to the bill already 
adopted by this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whether the amendment is germane to 
the title of the bill is not a point of order, because the title of 
the bill is in no sense a part of the bill. . 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I meant to say the subject 
matter of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not properly before the House because 
the previous amendment had never been withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. That point of order is overruled. The 
point of order made by the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
O’Connor, is also overruled. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Virginia) there were—ayes 47, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwatn: Page 2, line 2, after the word“ court,” 
insert: 

“United States commissioners shall be members of the bar of the dis- 
triet for which appointed, and shall be appointed during the pleasure 
of the judge, and be paid a salary of not less than $1,200 nor more 
than $2,400, to be fixed by the Attorney General of the United States 
in proportion to the number of cases handled by such commissioner.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on that and ask for a ruling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. If the accused so prosecuted pleads not guilty, there shall 
be a hearing before the United States commissioner, who shall have the 
same powers with respect to summoning witnesses for prosecution and 
defense as those of a magistrate in a prosecution before him under 
the usual mode of process in the State, and the commissioner shall, as 
soon as practicable thereafter, transmit the complaint and warrant to 
the clerk of the district court, with a report of the plea and hearing 
and his finding and recommendations, and a judge of the court, on 
examination of the report and finding may confirm them and render 
judgment of conviction or acquittal as the case may be, and in case of 
conviction impose sentence, or may set aside the finding and recom- 
mendations of the commissioner and by a written decision make a 
finding of his own, and in case such finding is not excepted to, as 
provided in section 3, may, after three days from the filing of such 
decision and written notice thereof to the accused, proceed to impose 
sentence. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “ finding and,” and in line 12, 
strike out the words “and finding”; in line 13, strike out the word 
“confirm” and insert the word “ approve"; in line 15, strike out the 
words “set aside the finding and“ and insert “disapprove the”; line 
17, strike out the words “of his own”; and in line 19, strike out the 
word “three” and insert the word “ five.” 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendments. I rise simply to call the attention of 
the House to the committee amendment in line 11 and in line 
15 which strikes out the word “ finding” and limits this com- 
munication from the commissioner to the judge to a “ recom- 
mendation.” That is a confession of doubt in the mind of every 
member of the committee who is seriously sponsoring this bill. 
What does it mean? It means that the commissioner dare not 
express his view as to the guilt or innocence of the person for 
whom he is making recommendation perhaps of six months in 
jail. He can not submit a finding whether the defendant is 
an habitual offender or a casual offender. He can not submit 
one finding, and yet gentlemen have had the temerity to say 
that this proposed law will relieve the courts of work. It can 
not relieve the courts of work for the reason that any conscien- 
tious judge worthy of the name will necessarily have to read 
every word of the testimony in order to make these findings. 
Yet when the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hammer] was offered to provide for the submis- 
sion of testimony, it was voted down. This illustrates that the 
commissioner is a judge and yet is not a judge, that he can try 
the defendant and yet can not try the defendant. In order to 
be consistent and disregard all semblance of intelligent legisla- 
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tion, vote for the committee amendment. No matter what you 
do, you can not perfect this bill, and you must submit right now 
to the pressure brought to bear on this House only a few 
moments ago. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, the points made 
by the gentleman from New York are simply an indication of 
the abundant caution used in the preparation of this bill to 
make it legal and to comply with the constitutional require- 
ments. And now just one additional word in regard to the bill. 
This is one of a series of four bills that were considered by the 
Judiciary Committee. They were reported out as a series of 
bills, closely related in their provisions, It was considered and 
discussed as to the advisability of combining them in one bill. 
They were taken up by the House yesterday. Three of them 
have gone throngh the House, a part of this series. I submit 
now to the House that, in all fairness, this bill ought to go 
through with them. It is part of the program. 

As has been stated here by others, the Enforcement Com- 
mission, the Attorney General's office, and the President have 
asked for this class of legislation. They are charged with the 
responsibility of the enforcement of the law. Let us give them 
by this legislation the agencies and the machinery they want, 
and the responsibility will be theirs. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. With regard to the committee amendments on page 
2 of this bill, I wish to say that they are most essential. 

They ought to be adopted by the House, as we are trying to 
perfect this bill. These amendments were largely suggested by 
myself and by the chairman of the subcommittee for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the bill, making it as perfect as possible. I 
think the House should adopt them, so that if they wish to 
support this bill I hope the Members will put it in the best 
shape that it can be put in. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I shall detain the committee 
only a moment or two. : 

The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gnanaul, the chairman of the committee, has been criticized 
by some Members for his courageous speech in expressing to 
the House his opinion of this bill. I, as one Member of this 
House, desire to extend to him an expression of my appreciation 
of his action. I do not believe, upon reflection, that any Mem- 
ber of the House, no matter what transpired in the Committee 
on the Judiciary, or what has happened on the floor of the 
House, has said anything intended as criticism of the chairman. 
He is charged with the responsibility, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, to give his views. That is all he did. The gentleman 
was careful not to consume the time occupied by him in doing 
that from the time allotted to him under the-rule. He obtained 
his time from the opposition from the gentleman from Virginia 
IMr. Moxraduzl. I wish to compliment the gentleman instead 
of criticizing him, and say that I approve of his action. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKrown: Page 2, line 15, after the word 
“conviction,” strike out all after the word “conviction” to end of 
section and insert “or disapproval of the recommendations of the com- 
missioner, written notice thereof shall be given to the accused by 
registered mail, and if said accused shall file a written waiver of trial 
by jury, may enter the judgment and sentence and the clerk may issue 
all necessary process to enforce such judgment and sentence.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma desire 
to be heard on his amendment? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. I want to call attention to this fact, 
that under the language as it is now, you require the defend- 
ant to request a trial by jury, whereas the Constitution says 
he is entitled to a trial by jury without request. Under this 
it is changed, and where the defendant waives his right of 
trial by jury before judgment is rendered, it simply preserves 
his constitutional right. Under the bill as it is now, if the 
defendant wants a jury trial, he has to give notice. The 
amendment shifts that around so that he does not have to 
apply, but waives. I want to have notice given. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for half a minute out of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make one sug- 
gestion, You have an amendment on line 4 to strike out certain 
words. I suggest that if you read the title you will see the 
necessity of striking out all reference there to the prohibition 
act. I suggest that you take out those words in the title. 
This is the only opportunity I shall have to make this sug- 
gestion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER : Page 2, lines 3, 10, 12, and 13, 
after the word “ prosecuted,” in line 3, page 2, strike out the words 
“pleads not guilty and insert the words “shall tender a plea denying 
his guilt.” 

After the second “the,” in line 10, of page 2, and before the word 
“ plea,” insert the words “ tender of the.” 

After the word “ report,” in line 12, page 2, insert the words, “and 
consideration of the evidence.” 

After the word “approve,” strike out the words them and“ and in- 
sert the words “the recommendation of the commissioner.” 


Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I desire one minute. The 
purpose of this amendment is like that of the other amendments 
I have offered, to clarify the bill and make it more certain that 
it is constitutional, A great lawyer of Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] 
has declared upon this floor to-day that every section of this 
bill is unconstitutional except that which says it shall not apply 
to Alaska. I can not believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, that he said that as a mere idle statement. He is 
too honest and able a lawyer to make such a statement without 
meaning it. There is in my opinion serious doubt about the con- 
stitutionality of this bill, and while I did not hear it stated 
openly on this floor, yet I am told that there are those on that 
side who say the purpose of this side is to embarrass the Presi- 
dent. There is no such purpose on my part. 

I am sure there is no such purpose on the part of the gentle- 
man from Virginia to whom I have referred. I am quite cer- 
tain that we are sincere, especially when this side of the House 
represents that great section which is dry, and we are sent here, 
practically instructed, no matter to what political party we may 
belong, to vote to uphold the Constitution and the law as it is 
now, and not to weaken any of the laws relating to prohibition. 
While this legislation does affect other laws than prohibition it 
is perfectly clear that the purpose of it relates chiefly to the 
prohibition law and the enforcement thereof. We on this side 
desire to give the President of the United States a law which 
will be constitutional and a law which will be fair to the 
defendant and of service to the public. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I want to add to what the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer] has said, that 
he has been of assistance at all times in perfecting a law which 
he feels will help enforce the law, and he is sincere in this mat- 
ter. The committee considered these amendments and they 
were not adopted, and therefore, of course, we could not accept 
them here. I am sure that the gentleman appreciates the 
friendly spirit in which I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 3. In case conviction is recommended by the commissioner, the 
accused may within three days after filing of the commissioner's report 
and written notice thereof except in writing to the report, and may 
also demand trial by jury. In case the court sets aside the commis- 
sioner’s finding and recommendation of acquittal and finds the accused 
guilty, the accused may within three days after written notice of filing 
of the court’s decision except thereto in writing and demand trial by 
jury. If in any case within this section trial by jury is not demanded 
as hereinbefore provided, it shall operate as a waiver of any right 
thereto. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 23, strike out the word “may” and insert the word 
“may” with a comma. 

Page 2, line 23, strike out the word “three” and insert the word 
“ eight.” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the word “thereof” and insert the word 
“thereof” with a comma. 
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Page 3, line 1, after the word “court,” strike out the words “ sets 
aside” and insert the word “ disapprove.” 

Page 3, line 2, strike out the words “ finding and.” 

Page 3, line 3, at the end of the line strike out the word “ three,” 
and in line 4 insert the word “ five.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee ameridments were agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BACHMANN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 3, line 1, after the word “ the” 
and before the word “ court,” strike out the word “court” and insert 
the word “ judge.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman, of course, knows that 
there is a difference between action by a judge and action by a 
court? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Exactly, and that is the purpose of this 
amendment, because when the term “ court” is used, it is meant 
that no action can be taken unless the court is in session, and 
when the word “ judge” is used, a judge can pass on the mat- 
ter when the court is not in session. It makes the law uniform. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Also, in connection with the changing of the 
word “ court ” to the word “ judge,” will the gentleman add the 
letter “s” to the word “disapprove”? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will include that in the amendment. 
Page 3, line 1, at the end of the line, the word “ disapprove ” 
should be “ disapproves.” 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then, it is the intention of the bill that 
a judge may pass upon these matters, approve sentences any- 
where at any time and not at a session of the court? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman is absolutely right. That 
is the purpose of the bill, in order to get rid of the congested 
conditions in the courts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you want it that way, all right, He 
can do it at night. 

Mr. BACHMANN, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman’s amend- 
ment will be modified as indicated. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Jonas] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas of North Carolina: Page 3, line 1, 
after the word “ trial,” insert the words “ by the judge or.” 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, on yesterday we passed a bill giving the defendant 
the right to waive trial by jury. This amendment provides 
that when the defendant files his exceptions to the report of 
the commissioner he can demand a trial before the judge or 
by a jury. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, we accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]} 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Saarn: Page 3, Une 5, after the period, after 
the word “jury,” strike out all of line 5 and line 6, line 7 and line 8. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
the amendment which I have offered provides for striking out 
the provision which reads as follows: 


If in any case within this section trial by jury is not demanded as 
hereinbefore provided, it shall operate as a waiver of any right thereto. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel that any Member who be- 
lieves that our citizens should not be abridged of their constitu- 
tional right, especially that provision which guarantees each and 
every citizen a trial by jury, is duty bound to vote for my amend- 
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ment. During the debate on this bill its proponents have con- 
tinuously maintained that it will be beneficial to the slight and 
occasional violator. Yes; many maintain that the bill will 
relieve and ease the plight of the first or slight offender. Mr. 
Chairman, were I not familiar with the real underlying reasons 
behind the bill, and had I not studied it thoroughly, I could not 
help but be impressed by the clever arguments presented that 
such was the actual intent. 

But having read and reread the bill and knowing with what 
determination the Anti-Saloon League and its affiliated societies 
persist in forcing the passage of this legislation, I am, as most 
of you must be, convinced that no such purposes are the aim or 
purport of this measure. Instead of being less severe on the 
first offender, this bill is in fact even harsher and more severe 
against him than is the Jones Act. The one who will be ac- 
tually aided by this proposed law is the professional, influential, 
wealthy bootlegger. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the title of the bill instead 
of reading “For summary prosecution for slight or occa- 
sional violations of the national prohibition act,” should 
read “For the relief, aid, and protection of the professional, 
wealthy, resourceful, organized bootleg industry.” I say this for 
the reason that this bill gives the astute professional violator 
familiar with court procedure several opportunities for post- 
ponements and delays as he selects his day, and when, where 
and how he is to be tried, all of which is denied the unfortunate 
defendant who without subjecting himself to heavy expense of 
engaging the services of a lawyer will endanger his right to 
trial by jury. By the adoption of my amendment his trial by 
jury will not be thus jeopardized. This bill not only abridges 
but deprives him of that right unless he be familiar with its 
complicated requirements and knows the exact time to make his 
demand for trial by jury. I desire here to insert a part of the 
minority report written by some of the most able lawyers of the 
House on this bill: 

The circuitous, indirect method for the trial of persons charged with 
a petty offense in the bill reveals the uncertainty of the entire plan. 
It is sought to make a commissioner a trial judge, and yet he is no 
judge. It seeks to relieve Federal judges from the trial of petty 
offenses, but the judge is nevertheless required to determine the guilt 
or innocence of the defendant. It attempts to expedite final dispo- 
sition of the cases and instead it prolongs and delays such disposition. 
Its purpose is to avoid a trial by jury, yet such trial is made available 
in the nebulous offing. The bill imposes the duty and responsibility 
of punishing offenders on the district judge and takes from him the 
opportunity of hearing and seeing the defendant and all the witnesses. 
The bill authorizes the commissioner to hear the testimony and recom- 
mend the punishment, but dares not give him the authority to make 
findings. The bill authorizes the commissioner to recommend the 
punishment, but the Constitution prevents him saying whether the 
defendant is guilty or innocent. The bill is highly technical in its 
provisions of criminal jurisprudence, yet it is drafted in the phrase 
ology and nomenclature of the cross-word puzzle. 

Section 2 provides for a hearing for all persons charged with the 
commission of a petty offense before the commissioner, who in turn 
will make a report and a recommendation to the judge but can not 
submit a finding of fact or a finding as to the guilt or innocence of the 
It therefore follows 
that the judge must necessarily read every word of the testimony, 
carefully scrutinize the record, and closely examine every ruling of the 
commissioner. If he fails to do that, it will simply result in rubber- 
stamp justice. If he does so examine the record and passes upon the 
guilt of the persons charged, it becomes a trial by correspondence, 
Either system is not only unconstitutional but manifestly unfair to 
both the defendant and the Government. 

Under “ petty offenses," as defined in another bill, H. R. 9985, which 
has passed, the question of the defendant being habitually engaged in 
violation of law is a necessary element not only in determining the 
guilt or innocence of a defendant but also as to the punishment which 
should be imposed, yet under the bill the commissioner has not the 
authority or power to make any finding on this point. Again, the 
judge will be required to read all of the testimony, without having the 
benefit of sizing up the witnesses, and is required to assume the respon- 
sibilities of punishing a person to the extent of six months in jail 
without ever having seen the defendant. A casual study of the involved 
provisions of the bill will immediately disclose that it can not accom- 
plish the purpose for which it is presented to Congress, to wit, saving 
time, expediting procedure, and relieving congestion in the Federal 
courts, 

In the cases of pleas of guilty a comparison of the present system 
where the defendant appears before the judge and enters his plea and 
the case is finally disposed of, with the involved provisions contained in 
section 1, reveals that in such cases no time is saved. 

In the cases of pleas of not guilty the following table discloses the 
procedure under the provisions of this bill and under existing practice; 
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PROCEDURE PERTAINING TO PETTY OFFENSES 
UNDER PROVISIONS OF H. R. 9937 UNDER EXISTING PRACTICE 


1. Complaint filed. 1. Complaint filed. 

2. Plea entered. 2, Plea entered. 

3. Hearing (trial) 8. Trial in district court. 
missioner. 

4. Report and recommendation 
made by commissioner to court, 

5. Defendant informed of com- 
sloner's recommendation. 

G. Defendant has eight days in 
which to file exceptions. 

T. Case reviewed and examined 
by court. 

8. Court makes findings and ap- 
proves or disapproyes of commis- 
sioner’s recommendation. 

9. Defendant informed of court's 
finding and sentence to be imposed. 

10, Defendant has five days in 
which to take exceptions to court 
» findings and demand trial by jury. 

11. Defendant demands trial by 
jury, which nullifies all proceed- 
ings heretofore had. 

12, Trial in district court. 

It is clear to anyone familiar with court proceedings that the plan 
proposed will not accomplish any of the results desired. The plan will 
be advantageous to the guilty and detrimental to the innocent. 

The purpose of empowering the commissioners to do indirectly that 
which should be done directly is a clumsy attempt to avoid constitutional 
requirements. The defendant can not be deprived of a trial by jury 
in the first instance, and the defect is not cured by the remote and 
technical right of a trial by jury provided in the bill. 

Even though an offense may be characterized as petty, there is a 
grave question if the punishment of a fine of $500 and a sentence of six 
months in jail is not such as to bring the offense outside of the category 
of petty offenses, where a trial by jury is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Section 4, providing for the fees for the commissioner, will create 
conditions in commissioner's court that will soon amount to a scandal. 
Imagine the commissioner haggling with the defendants and attorneys 
for pleas of not guilty to receive the fee of $5 instead of $1 fee for a 
plea of guilty. 

The bill provides an entirely new system of criminal procedure. It 
is destructive of every fundamental, precedent, and custom in our Fed- 
eral practice. The plan is a slipshod, ill-advised, impractical system of 
turning out stereotyped justice in quantity production regardless of the 
merits and the circumstances in cach individual case. The proposed 
system is unfair to the defendant and unfair to the Government. This 
particular kind of procedure is not only unknown under present criminal 
procedure and the common law, but never was heard of at all until 
advocated by the Commission on Law Observance. 

F. H. LAGUARDIA, 
Cant. G. BACHMANN, 
Frep H. DOMINICK. 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


MINORITY VIEWS OF MR. TUCKER 


I concur in the above conciusions. - 

At the outset the title of the bill is a misnomer. It does not pro- 
yide summary prosecutions. The effort to relieve the congestion of 
the courts by the bill will be changed to increase the congestion, 
because under it practically two trials instead of one are required. 
How can the time taken up in two trials be less than that for one trial? 

2. It is unconstitutional because the punishment prescribed for a so- 
called petty offense may involve imprisonment for six months, a fine 
of $500, or both. Where such punishment is prescribed as deprives a 
man of his liberty he is entitled to, and must have, a trial by jury. 
How can he have it under this bill? 

The commissioner of the district court is without power to summon 
a jury, to swear them, impanel them, hear the evidence, and receive 
the verdict of the jury. He has no such power, and none by the bill 
is attempted to be given him. But it is said there may be an appeal, 
after the hearing before the commissioner, to the court, and he may 
then have a jury trial. That is too late. While the proposed hearing 
by the commissioner in advance Is not a legal trial, it practically is, 
for the commissioner in open court, or in his office, swears the wit- 
nesses, hears the evidence, and performs all the functions of the court, 
except that of judgment, but it takes time. It is open, the public may 
be on hand, as they generally are, listening. 

The commissioner, as the mouthpiece of the court, is hearing the 
evidence to get his impressions of what he shall recommend to the judge 
in the case. The witnesses may be heard before him in his office with 
spectators and prospective jurors present (for the defendant has a 
right to require that every step of his trial shall be open to the public), 


before com- 
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and after the commissioner has recommended conviction this bill says 
the defendant may have a trial before the court with a jury. What 
jury? Made up of spectators who were perhaps at the hearing of the 
evidence, and probably who had made up their minds one way or the 
other from hearing that evidence. Such a trial by jury is not the 
constitutional right guaranteed to every American. 

Of course, the hearing before the commissioner of the accused is not 
in a separate independent court, for it is no court. The commissioner 
is but the arm of the Federal court; but the proceedings in that hearing, 
so far as the accused is concerned in his right to a trial by an impartial 
jury, are the same, for in his hearing his case is unfolded before the 
publie and prevents, for this reason and others, his securing an impartial 
trial by an appeal. 

3. Section 1 of the bill is manifestly unconstitutional and void. 

4. If the accused pleads not guilty, there shall be a hearing before 
the United States commissioner. It says, “and the commissioner shall, 
as soon as practicable thereafter, transmit the complaint and war- 
rant to the clerk of the district court, with a report of the plea and 
hearing, and his recommendations.” The judge, looking into the evi- 
dence of the record, may confirm the recommendation of ‘the commis- 
sioner or may set it aside and render judgment of conviction or 
acquittal, as the case may be, and after three days from the filing of 
such decision and written notice thereof to the accused proceed to im- 
pose sentence, 

If conviction is recommended by the commissioner, the accused may, 
within five days after filing of the commissioner's report and written 
notice thereof, except in writing to the report and may also demand 
trial by jury. If the court sets aside the commissioner's finding and his 
recommendation of acquittal and finds the accused guilty, the accnsed 
may, within five days, and so on, demand trial by jury. Here we have 
the same question discussed in the minority report on H. R. 10341, 
where we attempt to show that the right of trial by jury of an American 
citizen accompanies him to the courtroom and stays with him from the 
time he enters the court, through all of its proceedings, to the end; and 
manifestly the jury trial contemplated by the Constitution was not in- 
tended to be after a trial was over and the evidence heard in public by 
men and women who might probably be jurors forming their opinions 
unconsciously in advance. 

The constitutional jury trial was not intended to be invoked only 
when the death rattle was heard in the throat of the patient; it was 
not intended as a “death doctor,” who comes only as the patient is 
dying, but as protection to the accused, to be used at any time when 
called upon to plead, or when he is arraigned. The attempt to placate 
the public in this attempt to break down the jury trial, the safeguard of 
American liberty, by destroying its effectiveness should not be coun- 
tenanced; it is one of the evidences quite patent at this time on the 
part of certain classes of people to belittle and thereby ultimately to 
abolish this inalienable right of a free people. 

What power has Congress to put a condition upon the enjoyment of 
a right granted in the Constitution? How can a man be required to 
demand a right which is embedded in tbe Constitution of his country? 
The sixth amendment declares “ the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury.” It does not say he 
shall have that right upon demanding it five days before his trial, and 
that the failure to demand it when the time comes for his trial in court 
will result in a denial of his right. In some cases a man may waive 
this right to a jury trial, but I-take it that Congress could not say by 
law that he could not waive it except upon conditions which Congress 
would lay down. Our efforts to change the Constitution by a law of 
Congress can not be done. Of course, 2 man must demand trial by jury, 
but when in the natural order of events? Clearly, when arraigned, 
when he pleads to the complaint, or when brought to trial. 

HENRY Sr. GEORGE TUCKER. 


Mr. Chairman, I also wish to insert as part of my remarks an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune, designated “ Jury Trial Un- 
der Volstead.” 

JURY TRIAL UNDER VOLSTEAD 

The House of Representatives has passed the bill, in the Wicker- 
sham portfolio of reforms to make prohibition prohibit, which under- 
takes to take the jury system out of Volstead enforcement as far as 
possible. The Senate now has it. There are some confirmed drys in 
Congress who view the attempt with disapproval or alarm, but, 
naturally, they are not many, and the more docile House Members 
yielded to the dry lobbies and the administration, passing the bill on to 
the Senate. The use of the injunction and contempt procedure under 
it has enabled the Federal judiciary to dispose of property and persons 
by summary process, but where this was not possible, the prosecution 
has been obliged to run a jury trial, and the results have not been 
satisfactory to the prosecutors. ‘The Volstead law is of such a nature 
that its administration has tied criminal justice in a knot and the 
administrators can not see any substantial relief ahead, even by 
increasing the number of judicial districts and the number of peni- 
tentiaries to receive the output. Relief is sought, therefore, in a 
factory production of sentences to be made possible by getting the 
offender into a waiver of jury trial. The clogging of the courts 
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is a result inherent fn the nature of the law. It being a vicious law, 
it produces general resistance and nonconformity. In such cases 
authority never has been able to do with ordinary legal procedure. 
It must fall back upon extralegal methods, which may be the use of 
the star chamber, or the quartering of dragoons upon the recusant 
families or communities. In this case the plan is to get rid of the 
obstructive jury to the largest extent possible. 

A pliant offender, impressed by what may happen to him if he stands 
upon his rights when he is brought before a United States commissioner, 
may choose to submit his case to him. If the decision is that he is 
guilty, a report to that effect goes to the district judge. If the offender 
is dissatisfied, he may demand a trial with jury and take the conse- 
quences. 

In a late modification of the proposed justice-shop method the petty 
offenses covered by the process were defined as such as involved jail 
sentences of less than six months or a fine of less than $500. The 
Jones law also was amended to make a petty offense one in which less 
than gallon of liquor was involved. Under the Jones law at present all 
liquor law offenses may bring the maximum of five years and $10,000, 
but there is a suggestion to the courts to discriminate between grave 
and slight offenses, 

In whatever form the bill finally gets through Congress, if it does, its 
purpose is to eliminate trial by jury, because such trial interferes with 
the sentencing of the thousands of offenders against the Volstead Act. 
In the proposed action of the bill the citizen can not be deprived of his 
right arbitrarily, but the intimation of the law will be that if he knows 
when he is well off he will take what the United States commissioner 
hands him and will not seek the verdict of his peers. It is to persuade 
the defendant to let the Government have its way with him from the be- 
ginning and it requires no imagination to see it leading to intimidation. 

The jury trial is an embarrassment to administration because its safe- 
guards made it impossible to handle the thousands of cases of the new 
criminality made by sumptuary law. Government when committed to 
the enforcement of such law always tries to rid itself of legal obstacles 
and find summary methods of dealing with nonconformists by herds 
and droves. It is for this reason that trial by jury, whatever may seem 
to be the occasional defects of its operation, has been cherished by free 
people cr people struggling for freedom as their protection against de- 
termined tyranny or sporadic oppression. When they find Government 
breaking through these guards they know that the pressure is inimical 
te their rights. 


Mr. Chairman, unfortunately, copies of this minority report 
were not available for Members of the House until a few mo- 
ments before this bill was called up, but in view of the fact that 
the command had been given and that President Hoover and 
Attorney General Mitchell demanded this legislation, and that 
the mouthpiece of the main power behind the present adminis- 
tration had issued the order that this bill must be put through 
pronto, I realize that the most learned or most powerful argu- 
ment will not have any effect upon the majority of the Mem- 
bers, who, unfortunately, look for guidance, aid, and inspira- 
tion to the organization “born of God” and represented by 
the high political priests of prohibition, Cannon, Wilson, Me- 
Bride, and Cherrington, but who, perhaps, may be more properly 
described as the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse—plague, 
war, famine, and death. 

I wonder if the American people are aware to what extent a 
few men have managed to monopolize the key positions on the 
three great money-collecting institutions in control of the pro- 
hibition machine. That these men have a keen business instinct, 
and see the advantage of not letting any of the huge contribu- 
tions escape them, is evident from the manner in which they 
have monopolized control of not only the Anti-Saloon League but 
the Federal Council of the Churches, the Methodist Temperance 
Board as well. 

For instance, Bishop James Cannon, jr., professional pro- 
hibitionist but less successful stock-market operator, is a mem- 
ber of the national executive committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League, and also a member of the executive committee of the 
Council of Churches. F. Scott McBride, smart fellow that he 
is, and not overlooking any good bets in the way of being con- 
nected with prosperous campaign-fund-raising organizations, is 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League and likewise 
a member of the executive committee of the Council of 
Churches. Another is Dr. Ernest H. Cherrington, who is secre- 
tary of the national executive committee of the Anti-Saloon 
League and at the same time vice president of the Council of 
Churches. 

Then there is a closely allied third organization, known as 
the Methodist Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals. The generalissimo and chief mouthpiece of the entire 


three organizations is Dr. Clarence True (?) Wilson, who is gen- 
eral secretary of the Methodist board, and ever one of the most 
hard riding of the Four Horsemen. 

To all practical ends, these organizations are one and the 
same. Any money contributed to either must pass through 
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their hands. When it is realized that these organizations col- 
lect millions, as reported by them, and heayen only knows how 
many millions not reported, the advantage of monopolizing the 
key positions becomes apparent. 

When we consider the power that this small group of men 
exerts over our Government, I consider the situation as most 
alarming. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not that I wish to 
be harsh, but I feel it is my solemn duty to point to this state 
of affairs and to inquire in all seriousness, How long can a 
nation survive these destructive influences, notwithstanding 
they are “born of God at a prayer meeting,” according to 
Prohibitionist McBride? As one who sincerely believes in our 
form of government and the Constitution of our land, I desire 
to ask the Members and the American people to ponder well 
the danger to American institutions that lurks in these organi- 
zations which arrogantly set themselves above the duly con- 
stituted Government and the time-honored Constitution of the 
United States. 

I feel these organizations should not only be exposed but that 
the professional politico-churchman dictators in control should 
be dethroned before they undermine or destroy our form of 
government. Investigations have disclosed that the group of 
gentlemen controlling these insidious organizations have not 
only prepared and forced bills through Congress and controlled 
legislation, exerted influence on the executive branch, but are 
endeavoring in the most despicable manner to control also eyen 
the third branch of our Government, the judicial branch, as 
well. Mr. Chairman, not only are they trying to control the 
Federal but also the State courts. 

Justice Willoughby has been a notable judicial figure in In- 
diana’s stormy and dirty politics because of his adherence to 
constitutional principles. He and two associates on the Indiana 
bench had endeavored, and with considerable success, to pre- 
serve the substance of fundamental law in spite of the domi- 
nance of the klan, the Anti-Saloon League, and the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which in Indiana political action 
means hooded hoodlums, moralistic racketeers, and bonneted 
fanaticism. The result—the refusal on the part of the Repub- 
lican Party to renominate them. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that we may at this time read with 
benefit, at least, portions of the farewell address of the Father 
of our Country, who in these most solemn words admonished us: 


All combinations and associations under whatever plausible character, 
with the real design to direct, control, counteract, or awe the regular 
deliberations and actions of the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle, and of fatal tendency, 

However, combinations or associations of the above description may 
now and then answer popular ends. They are likely, in the course of 
time and things, to become potent engines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
and unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert the power of the people 
and to usurp for themselves the reins of government, destroying after- 
wards the very engines which have lifted them to unjust dominion. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it was but a few years ago that 
all of us who pointed to the record incident to prohibition, to 
the wave of crime that followed in its wake, and who endeay- 
ored to bring about modification of the cursed prohibition policy 
in the interest of law, order, and sobriety, were charged with 
being “nullifiers.” This was notwithstanding that those who 
so accused us were fully aware that we were within our rights 
under the Constitution in advocating repeal or modification of 
the prohibition law. It is generally recognized to-day that pro- 
hibition was forced upon our Nation by misrepresentation, 
threats, and corruption, as admitted by the then leaders of the 
Anti-Saloon League, Ku-Klux Klan, and its affiliated organiza- 
tions. As I have stated before on the floor of this House, instead 
of we who openly advocated a change from the condition that 
was saturating the Nation with crime, the leaders of these pro- 
hibition organizations were the actual violators and nullifiers 
of the Constitution, many of them having stated openly and 
brazenly that, Constitution or no Constitution, they proposed to 
carry on their nefarious activities until they had obtained the 
power and the control] that they had set out to secure. 

Now, that they are in the saddle in practically every branch 
of the Government, what is the situation in Congress to-day? 
Due to the prohibition law, important legislation in the interest 
of the masses has been neglected and ignored. - 

The great sacred god of prohibition has the right of way 
here, and much good, beneficial legislation is shunted to the 
side. Men are elected to office not because of their honesty, 
ability, or devotion to the public interest but because they bear 
the approval of the all-powerful Anti-Saloon League, How long 
our institutions can survive under such conditions is problemati- 
cal and something for us to consider. 

It is 10 years ago that the Volstead Act was forced upon the 
American people, 


In the intervening 10 years its enforcement has proven a vio- 
lation of every primary American principle. 

It is an act of forced intolerance. 

It is a source of lawlessness and corruption in public life. 

It outrages citizenship and distorts justice. 

It has brutalized law enforcement. 

It has debased our Government. 

It has cheapened the lives and rights of our citizens. 

It has destroyed couscience and moral responsibility. 

It has submerged self-respect and self-discipline. 

It has caused lawlessness, manslaughter, and murder, 

It has caused disregard of property rights, 

It has caused desecration of our homes. 

It Las caused turpitude in public affairs. 

It has caused a decadence in American morale. 

It has produced official hypocrisy and put bigotry in control. 

Since the disclosures before the Senate investigating com- 
mittee of the despicable activities of these organizations and 
the uncontradicted evidence before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the almost unbelievable increase in graft and crime 
of every description as a result of the working of the so-called 
prohibition law, the number of reputable American citizens 
who are crying out for relief from this indefensible law has 
increased not only by thousands but by millions. They demand 
and expect that Congress rescue them and the Nation from a 
wave of crime that is far worse and more nearly nation-wide 
than any similar crisis that this Nation has faced in all its 
history. 

But I regret to say that no relief can be expected from this 
Congress. Prohibition is king to-day in this body. Instead of 
relieving conditions and return to sanity, you are going to pass 
this bill that will deprive American citizens of trial by jury. 

There is a way, however, to obtain relief from what a lead- 
ing London editorial writer, after a study of prohibition in the 
United States, accurately declared to be “the most tragic 
joke that any nation ever played upon itself.” The voter, the 
rank and file of the American people, have the remedy in their 
own hands. They must support, at the ballot box, men who 
not only are solemnly on record to wipe off the statutes this 
curse of prohibition, but whose moral integrity is such as to 
guarantee that they will have the courage to vote after they 
are elected. Men should be elected to the legislatures and to 
the Congress of the United States who are definitely pledged 
to vote for the repeal of the prohibition law. Such men will 
surely present their candidacies before the people throughout 
the land at the coming elections, and every man and every 
woman alarmed at the unprecedented increase of crime in the 
United States should rally to their support, by voting only for 
such candidates. 

Let us disregard the sinister and selfish influences and prej- 
udices that have so long held sway abroad our land, and one 
and all devote our best efforts toward helping and improving 
our country that I know we all loye so well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Swanson: Page 3, after line 8, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

“ Sec, 4. At any time before the entry of final judgment by the court 
in any prosecution under this act the district attorney may elect to 
present any such case to the grand jury, after which all future pro- 
ceedings in the case shall be pursuant to the action of the grand 
jury.” 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, the 
district attorney of the United States is the responsible officer 
in prosecutions, and he should have some say as to whether 
eases should be presented to the grand jury of the United 
States courts. My amendment is the amendment I discussed 
when I was on the floor before. It simply provides that if 
the district attorney so elects any case can be presented to the 
grand jury before the entry of final judgment. My contention 
is that this is in the interest of orderly procedure and in the 
interest of fair play for all parties concerned, both for the de- 
fendants and for the Government, because you will find some 
commissioners who will be unreasonable and unfair; they will 
hold people, they will find them guilty, and they will come up 
for a hearing before the court. A great many cases may come 
up where the evidence is flimsy and uncertain and in those cases 
the district attorney would have to consider the question of 
dismissing them or submitting them to the grand jury. 
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If he submits them to the grand jury, that representative 
body of the people, the grand jury passes on whether the Gov- 
ernment should be put to the expense of a trial in each indi- 
vidual case. On the other hand, as I said before, if a com- 
mercial bootlegger is caught with the goods on him he will 
rush into the commissioner's court and attempt to plead guilty 
and receive a fine for a petty offense. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. If the district attorney desires to do so, 
can he not now go before the grand jury? 

Mr, SWANSON. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. This bill does not change that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it improves the situation, under 
this bill. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, with all due def- 
erence to the judgment of my good friend from Iowa, I do 
not believe this amendment should prevail. It is one that was 
considered in the committee ; it is highly controversial, and there 
is a very distinct difference of opinion about it. As now pro- 
vided in this bill the district attorney may proceed with the 
grand-jury proceeding, but having once commenced this other 
method, I think he should abide by it. I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HAMMER: Page 3, line 1, after the word 
“court,” insert the words “after consideration of the evidence in the 
case, but nothing in this bill shall authorize the employment of a 
stenographer by the commissioner except when authorized by the United 
States district judge.” 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point 
of order against the amendment because it embodies the same 
thing we voted on a moment ago. 

Mr. HAMMER. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 4. In addition to the fees provided for in section 597, title 28, 
United States Code, the United States commissioner shall be entitled 
to the following fees: For reporting a plea of guilty, $1; for hearing, 
finding, and report in case of plea of not guilty, $5. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 12, strike out the comma after the word “hearing” 
and also the word “ finding,” and after the word “and” insert the 
words “ making a.” P 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. On 
page 3, line 12, strike out “ $1" and insert “$2,” and in line 13 
strike out “$5” and insert “ $2.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 3, line 12, strike out 
“$1” and insert “$2.” Page 3, line 13, strike out 85 and in- 
sert“ $2.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of the 
amendment is to make the fees uniform. I do not care what 
amount you fix, but you can readily visualize conditions in these 
commissioner courts if you have a difference in the fee. It is 
your bill. Do anything you like with it. I am simply calling 
your attention to this situation. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 

of the amendment. 
I was going to introduce a similar amendment, and it is a 
more important matter than you may think. The commis- 
sioner ought not to have any pecuniary interest whatever as 
to the way in which he reports. I tell you this is a sound idea. 
There should not be any influence of this kind at all—$5 if 
he reports one way and only $1 if he reports the other way. 
Mare it $2, or $3, or any amount you want, but have it 
uniform. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division and 
ask unanimous consent to make a short statement about the 
amendment. My attention was diverted for the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, this provision has the ap- 
proval of the Department of Justice, and it will be noted that 
these fees are in addition to the fees provided by existing law. 
I am not familiar with what the fees are, but inasmuch as this 
is the recommendation of the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment which will be compelled to carry out this law if it 
becomes effective, I hope the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is absolutely justified in 
his attitude, because we are accepting everything else that 
some one else hands to us. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I would suggest that the gentle- 
man accept an amendment “ within the limits of appropriations 
hereafter carried,” and the House in this way can reserve the 
right to look into the matter and probably limit it. 

Mr. MICHENER. I may say to the gentleman that per- 
sonally I might agree to that, but as the gentleman well knows, 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, there are 
many in the House who are attempting at all times to limit the 
power of the great Appropriations Committee so that they can 
not control all things, and I am afraid that amendment might 
jeopardize the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It would leave it to the House to 
determine. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. If the gentleman will permit, 
there are several fee bills now pending, and if this bill becomes 
the law the whole matter of fees will undoubtedly be deter- 
mined later, 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 79. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. McSwarn: Page 3, line 9, after the words 
“Sec. 4,” strike out all the words of section 4 and insert the follow- 
ing language: The United States commissioner shall, in lieu of all 
fees now provided by law, receive a salary of not less than $1,200 or 
more than $3,600, to be fixed by the Attorney General of the United 
States in proportion to the number of cases handled.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes a 
point of order against the amendment. Does the gentleman 
from South Carolina desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. The section 
deals with the subject of the compensation of United States 
commissioners, to wit, by fees. The amendment proposes to 
arrange their compensation by salary, and I certainly think the 
amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Section 4 of 
the bill provides specifically for certain specific acts to be per- 
formed by the commissioner under the provisions of this bill. 
The gentleman seeks to substitute not only for the fees so spe- 
cifically provided, but for all fees the commissioners are to get, 
an annual salary. It is clearly not germane to the purpose of 
the bill, and the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and will only take two minutes, I merely desire to say, 
Mr. Chairman, I think the country has got to come to the em- 
ployment of the United States commissioners as an agency to 
relieve the undisputed congestion in the Federal courts due to 
the gradual accumulation of Federal jurisdiction. 

I was compelled to vote against the motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill in the hope that the apparent vices 
of the bill might be corrected by amendments. Not having been 
corrected by such amendments, in my humble judgment I feel 
I shall be compelled to vote against the bill on its final passage. 
All really meritorious amendments have been rejected. As the 
bill stands it will make bad matters worse and will tend to 
clutter up the dockets of Federal courts even more. 
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Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BOYLAN: Page 3, line 12, after the word “ guilty,” 
strike out “$1” and insert “30 cents”; page 2, line 13, after the 
word “ guilty,” strike out “$5” and insert “99 cents.” 


Mr. BOYLAN, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have been listening for the last three and a half 
hours to the debate. It is said that we want quick and cheap 
justice. If we are going to have cheap justice it ought to be 
cheap. Thirty cents is enough for a plea of guilty and 99 cents 
is enough for a plea of not guilty. 

A very excellent amendment was offered, but voted down, 
whereby a man could plead by mail. Now, inasmuch as that 
worthy amendment was voted down, precluding the privilege of 
a man voting by mail, I suggest that he be permitted to plead 
by radio. [Laughter.] That would be a quick and hasty addi- 
tion to this wonderful justice. 

We have been under a haze of constitutional lawyers, and 
no two of them have agreed. It is enough to make a layman 
dizzy, and I think most of the Members are dizzy. [Cries of 
“Vote!” “Vote!”] 

I will say that an ordinary layman would not have a China- 
man’s chance against the aggregation of constitutional lawyers 
we have here to-day. These eminent and distinguished jurists 
can not agree whether the bill is constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional. How can you expect a Member of the House to decide 
for himself whether it is or not? I suggest in all fairness that 
in order that the atmosphere be cleared, the matter be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and let them bring in some- 
thing that these distinguished and eminent jurists, these con- 
stitutional experts, may agree upon. I trust that my amend- 
ment will prevail. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I request the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HAMMER: Page 3, line 13, strike out “$5” and 
insert the words “not exceeding $5, the amount to be fixed by the 
United States district judge.” 


Mr. HAMMER. There was some confusion as to the $1 fee 
for plea of guilty and the $5 feet for plea of not guilty. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] offered an amend- 
ment, which was lost, making fees alike, $2 for each plea, in- 
stead of $1 and $5. My amendment provides for striking out 
“$5” and inserting the words “not exceeding $5, the amount 
of the fee to be fixed by the United States district judge.” 
This change will enable the judge to keep tab on those com- 
missioners who use their office improperly by encouraging de- 
fendants to make such pleas as would increase the commis- 
sioners’ fees. Furthermore it would place the judge in a posi- 
tion to decrease the fees of the class of commissioners who so 
abuse the privileges of their office and make merchandise of the 
trust reposed in them. It would also enable the judge to regu- 
late the fees in proportion to the work done and compensate 
commissioners in accordance witheir efficiency and intelligent 
handling of their cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec..5. The circuit judges in each circuit shall have power to make 
rules for the details of practice suitable to carry out the several provi- 
sions of this act. 


Committee amendment: 
Page 3, lines 17 and 18, insert a new section, as follows: 
This act shall not apply to the Territory of Alaska.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the 
committee, I wish to say, having stated my position with regard 
to the bill, that with the amendments, some of which I think 
are vital, that have been agreed to, I propose to vote in favor 
of the adoption of the bill when it comes up in the House, to 
give it an opportunity to be tried out and see what can be 
accomplished under it. [Applause.] 

I move that the committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
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mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9937) to 
provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual violations 
of the national prohibition act and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en gros, 

The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. SumMNERS of Texas moves to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sumners of Texas) there were—ayes 157, noes 225. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
lays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 219, nays 117, 
not voting 92, as follows: 


[Roll No. 60] 
YEAS—219 
Ackerman Culkin Howard Mouser 
akins Davis Huddleston Murphy 
Allen Dempsey Hudson Nelson, Me. 
Allgood Denison Hull, Morton D. Nelson, Wis. 
Almon Doughton Hull, Wis. O'Connor, Okla. 
Andresen Dowell Jeffers Oldfield 
Arentz Driver Jenkins Oliver, Ala. 
Arnold Eaton, Colo. Johnson, Ind. Palmer 
Aswell Esliek Johnson, Nebr. Parker 
res Evans, Calif. Johnson, Okla. Parks 
Bachmann ey Johnson, S. Dak. Patman 
Baird Fitzgerald Johnson, Wash. Patterson 
Barbour Frear J , Mo. Perkins 
Beedy Free Jonas, N. C. Pritchard 
Beers Freeman Jones, Tex. Purnell 
Blackburn French BeN uin 
Blanton Fulmer — 
Bolton Garber, Okla. Ren Ni, Ky. Ramey, Frank M. 
Bowman Garrett Kiefner seyer 
Box Gibson Kinzer Rankin 
Brand, Obio Gifford Kopp Reece 
Briggs Glover K Reed, N. X. 
Browne Goldsborough Kvale Reid, III 
Buckbee win Lambertson Robinson 
Burtness Graham Langley ogers 
Butler Green Lankford, Va. Rowbottom 
Cable Gregory Leavitt Sanders, N. Y. 
Campbell, Iowa Guyer Sanders, Tex. 
Canfield Hadley Lozier Sandlin 
Cannon Tale Luce Sears 
Carter, Calif. Hall, III Ludlow berling 
Cartwright Hall, Ind. McClintic, Okla. Selvig 
Chindblom Hall, N. Dak. McClintock, Ohio Shaffer, Va. 
Christgau Halsey McFadden Short, Mo. 
Christopherson Hammer McKeown Shott, W. Va. 
Clague Iardy McLaughlin Shreve 
Clark, Md. Hastings McReynolds Simmons 
Clarke, N. Y. Haugen ~ Magrady Simms 
Cole Hawley apes Sloan 
Collier Hicke Menges Smith, Idaho 
Cooper, Ohio Hill, Ala. Michener Snell 
Cooper, Tenn. Hill, Wash. Miller Snow 
Cooper, Wis. Hoch Milligan Sparks 
Coyle Hogg Moore, K peaks 
Crail Holaday Moore, Ohio Sproul, M. 
Cramton Hooper Moore, Va. Stalker 
Cross Hope Morehead Strong, Kans. 
Crowther Hopkins Morgan Strong, Pa. 


LXXII— 35 
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Summers, Wash. Thompson Watres Wolverton, N. J. 
Swanson Thurston Watson Wolverton, W. Va. 
Swick Tilson Whitley Woodruff 
Swing Vestal Whittington Woodrum 
Taber Wainwright Williamson Yates 
Temple Walker son 
Thatcher Wason Wolfenden 
NAYS—117 
Aldrich Dallinger Kading Palmisano 
Auf de Heide Darrow Kahn Pittenger 
Bacon DeRouen Kennedy Pou 
Bell Dickstein Kerr Prall 
Black Dominick Knutson Pratt, Ruth 
Bland Douglass, Mass, LaGuardia uayle 
Boylan Doxey mpert Rainey, Henry T. 
Brand, Ga. rewry Lanham Ramspeck 
Britten wards Lankford, Ga. Ransley 
Browning Englebright Lea Rutherford 
Evans, Mont. Lehlbach Sabath 
Brunner Fenn tts Schafer, Wis. 
Burdick Fish poy ort 
Busby Fisher nthi 
Byrns Fitzpatrick McCormack; Mass. Smith, W. Va. 
Campbell, Pa. Foss McDuffie Somers, N. Y 
rley ‘Fuller McLeod Stafford 
Carter, Wyo. Gambrill McMillan Sumners, Tex. 
Celler Gasque McSwain Tarver 
Chalmers Gav artin Tinkham 
Clancy Granfield Merritt Tucker 
Clark, N. C. n ichaelson Vinson, Ga. 
Cochran, Mo. Hall, Miss. Montet arren 
Connery Hancock Nelson, Mo. Welch, Calif. 
Cooke ieee’ per ebree eee 9 r 
Corning artley X rig 
Cox H * O'Connell Wurzbach 
Crisp Hull, William E. O'Connor, La. 
Crosser n O'Connor, N. Y. 
Cullen Johnson, Tex. Oliver, N. Y. 
NOT VOTING —92 
Abernethy Dunbar Kincheloe Steagall 
Andrew Dyer Korell Stedman 
Bacharach Eaton, N. J Kunz Stevenson 
Bankhead Elliott Larsen tobbs 
Beck Ellis MeCormick, III. Stone 
Bloom Estep Maas Sullivan, N. Y. 
Bohn Esterly Manlove Sullivan, Pa, 
Brigham Fort Mansfield Taylor, Colo. 
Buchanan Garber, Va. Mead Taylor, Tenn. 
“hase Garner Montague Timberlake 
Cochran, Pa. Golder Mooney Treadway 
Collins Greenwood Newhall Turpin 
Colton Ho olan Underhill 
Connolly Houston, Del. Owen nderw 
Craddock Hudspeth Peavey Vincent, Mich. 
Hull, Tenn. orter Welsh, Pa. 
Davenport Igoe Pratt, Harcourt J. White’ 
De Priest James Rayburn Whitehead 
Dickinson Johnson, III. Romjue Williams 
Douglas, Ariz. Kearns Sinclair Wingo 
Doutri Kendall, Pa. Sirovich Wood 
Doyle Ketcham pani Wyant 
Drane Kiess Sproul, Kans, Yon 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 
Mr. Stobbs (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 
Mr. Ellis (for) with Mr. Dyer 8 


Kiess (lor) with Mr. Do: 
ý with Mr. Bloom (against) 
Fort (for) with Mr. Spearing (against). 

. Harcourt J. Pratt (for) with Mr. arse (against), 
Brigham (for) with Mr. Kunz (against). 
Mrs. Owen (for) with Mr. 2 ofS New York (against). 
Mr. Wyant (for) with Mr. Cutry (a 
Mr. Greenwood (for) wi Mr. Sirovi th e 
Mr. Manlove for} with Mr. Igoe (against). 
Mr. Ketcham (for) with Mr. Connolly (against). 
Mr. Kendall of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Montague (against). 
Mr. Davenport (for) with Mrs. McCormick of Illinois (against), 


Until further notice: 


. Treadway with Mr. Bankhead. 

. Esterly with Mr. Underwood. 

. Kearns with Mr. Larsen, 

f eorn with Mr. Romjue. 

. Bacharach with Mr. Stevenson. 

Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
. Taylor of Tennessce with Mr. Buchanan. 

. Doutrich with Mr. Whitehead. 

. Wood with Mr. Abernethy. 
. James with Mr. Taylor o 
Dunbar with Mr. Rayburn 
. Vineent of Michigan with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

. Timberlake with Mr. Collins. 

. Underhill with Mr. Kincheloe. 

Eaton of New 3 ay ia Mr. Steagall. 

„Sinclair with Mr. 

. Colton with Mr. 8 

„ Newhall with Mr. Wingo. 

. Estep with Mr. Mansfield. 

Cochran of . with Mr. Douglas of Arizona. 
„ Porter with Mr. Hudspeth, 

„Nolan with Mr. Stedman. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended. 
There was no objection, 
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On motion of Mr. Granas, a motion to reconsider the vote 

whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A further message from the Senate by Mr. Crayen, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate requests the House of 
Representatives to return to the Senate the bill (H. R. 12205) 
entitled “An act granting pensions and increase ef pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors.” 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 6) entitled “An act to amend the 
definition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled ‘An act 
defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
gurine, approved August 2, 1886, as amended,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
MoNary, Mr. Norseck, and Mr. KENDRICK to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the Senate disagrees to the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 2870) entitled “An act 
to fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police force and the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia,” requests a conference with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses-thereon, and appoints Mr. Capper, Mr. 
Jones, Mr. Ropsion of Kentucky, Mr. Grass, and Mr. COPELAND 
to be the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 18 to the bill (H. R. 11965) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Goyernment for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

MUSCLE SHOALS 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to 
provide for the national defense by the creation of a corpora- 
tion for the operation of the Government properties at and 
near Muscle Shoals in the State of Alabama, and for other pur- 
poses, insist on the House amendments, and agree to the con- 
ference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the national defense by the 
creation of a corporation for the operation of the Government properties 
at and near Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, is the motion of the gentleman to insist upon the 
House amendments? 

Mr. RANSLEY, The motion is to insist on the bill as passed 
by the House, 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 

Mr. RANSLEY. It is. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That does not bind the House or instruct 
the conferees? 

Mr. RANSLEY. No. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls this resolution up at this late day. I hope they will 
agree in conference. It ought to have been sent to conference 
some days ago. 

Mr. RANSLEY. That would have been done if the gentleman 
had not interfered. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask the Speaker and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania how I could interfere with his call- 
ing up the resolution and asking unanimous consent to send it 
to conference? 

Mr. TILSON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER. I know the Members on that side do not 
want an explanation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr, RANSLEx, Mr. Wurz- 
BACH, Mr. Reece, Mr. Quin, and Mr. FISHER. 

SUITS FOR INFRINGEMENT OF PATENTS—PENSIONS 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing requests from the Senate, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
May 29 (calendar day, June 4), 1930. 

Ordered, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4442) entitled “An act relating to suits for 
infringement of patents where the patentee is violating the antitrust 
laws.” 


This is a regular formal request? 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE Uxirep STATES, 
May 29 (calendar day, June 3), 1930. 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives be requested to return 
to the Senate the bill (H. R. 12205) entitled “An act granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
Army and Nayy, and so forth, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars 
other than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldicrs and sailors,” 
together with all accompanying papers. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes; but I want to be sure 
that if these bills are sent back they will not be chloroformed 
by the other body. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the requests of the Sen- 
ate will be granted. 

There was no objection. 


SALARIES OF POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 2370, insist on the House 
ESET: and agree to the conference asked for by the 

nate, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 2370) to fix the salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the District of 
Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGE, THIRD CIRCUIT 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3493) to 
provide for the appointment of an additional circuit judge for 
the third judicial circuit, mentioned in the rule, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I object. 
stance but object to the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 
right to call up the bill. He asked unanimous consent to con- 
sider it in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I call up Senate bill S. 3493 
under the rule. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. It is a Union Calendar bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 3493) to provide 
for the appointment of an additional circuit judge for the third 
judicial circuit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GraHAM] moves that the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill S. 3493. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
O'Connor of New York) there were—ayes 122, noes 5. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum, : 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sprout of Illinois) there were—ayes 22, noes 128. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 204, nays 15, 
not yoting 209, as follows: 


[Roll No. 61] 


I agree to the sub- 


YEAS—204 
Ackerman Box Cartwright Cross 
Almon Brand, Ohio Chindblom Crosser 
Andresen Briggs Christgau Crowther 
Arentz Browne Christopherson Culkin 
Arnold Browning Cochran, Mo. Darrow 
Bachmann Buckbee Collier Davis 
Baird Burtness Cooper, Ohio Denison 
Barbour Butler Cooper, Tenn. DeRouen 
Reedy Cable Cooper, Wis. Dominick 
Beers Campbell, Iowa Coyle Doughton 
Blanton Campbell, Va. Crail Dowell 
Bolton Canfield Cramton Doxey 
Bowman Carter, Calif. Crisp Eaton, Colo, 


1930 


Edwards 
Englebright 
Evans, Calif. 
Fisher 

Foss 

French 


“ulmer 
Garber, Okla. 
Garner 


Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 


HM, 
feck Wash. 


Hooper 
Hope 
Hopkins 
Howard 


Douglass, Mass. 


Abernethy 


Blan 


Boylan 
Brand, Ga. 
Brigham 
Britten 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Burdick 


Colton 


Curry 
Dallinger 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
De Priest 


So the motion was agreed to. 
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Jenkins Mapes Shreve 
Johnson, Ind. Martin Simmons 
Johnson, Okla, Menges Sloan 
Johnson, Tex. Michaelson Smith, W. Va. 
Jonas, N. C. Michener Snow 
Jones, Tex, Miller Somers, N. X. 
Kading Montet Sparks 
Kahn Moore, Ohio Speaks 
Ree Morehead Sproul, III 
Mouser Sproul, Kans 
Kendali, Ky. Niedringhaus Stafford 
o’Connell Stalker 
eer O'Connor, La. Steagall 
Kinzer Oldfield Strong, Kans, 
Siete Oliver, N. Y. Strong, Pa. 
opp aimer Summers, Wash. 
Rop e Parker Sumuers, Tex. 
LaGuardia Patman Swanson 
Langley Patterson Swick 
Lanham Perkins Taber 
Lankford, Ga. Pittenger Temple 
Lankford, Va. Pratt, Ruth ‘Thatcher 
Lea Pritchard Thompson 
Leavitt Ramey, Frank M. Tilson 
eh Rankin Wainwright 
Lehlbach Reece Warren 
Letts Reed, N. Y. Wason 
Luce Reid, III. Watres 
Ludlow Robinson Watson 
McClintock, Ohio. Rogers Welch, Calif. 
McCormack, Mass. Sanders, N. Y. Whitley 
McDuffie Sanders, Tex. Whittington 
McKeown Schafer, Wis. win lesworth 
McLaughlin RR S amson 
McMillan Seiberlin; Wolverton, N. J. 
MeReynolds Shaffer, Va. Wolverton, W. Va. 
McSwain Short, Mo. Woodruff 
Magrady Shott, W. Va. Zihlman 
NAYS—15 
Drewry Norton Schneider 
Fuller O'Connor, N. Y. Tarver 
Griffin Ramspeck Wright 
Kennedy Ransley 
NOT VOTING—209 
Dickinson Johnson, Nebr. Rainey, Henry T. 
Dickstein Johnson, S. Dak, Ramseyer 
Douglas, Ariz, Johnson, Wash. Rayburn 
Doutrich Johnston, Mo. Romjue 
Doyle Kearns Rowbottom 
Drane Kendall, Pa. Rutherford 
Driver Ketcham Sabath 
Dunbar less Sandlin 
Dyer Kincheioe Sears 
Eaton, N. J. Korell Selvig 
Elliott Kunz Simms 
Ellis Kurtz Sinclair 
Eslick Lambertson Sirovich 
Estep Lampert Smith, Idaho 
Esterly Larsen Snell 
Evans, Mont. Lindsay Spearing 
Fenn Linthicum Stedman 
Finley Lozier Stevenson 
Fish McClintic, Okla. Stobbs 
Fitzgerald McCormick, Ill. Stone 
Fitzpatrick McFadden Sullivan, N, Y, 
Fort McLeod Sullivan, Pa. 
Frear Maas Swing 
Manlove Taylor, Colo, 
Freeman Mansfield Taylor, Tenn. 
Gambrili ead Thurston 
Garber, Va Merritt Timberlake 
Gavagan Milligan Tinkham 
Gifford Montague Treadway 
Golder Mooney Tucker 
Goldsborough Moore, Ky. Turpin 
Greenwood Moore, Va. Underhill 
Hadley Morgan nderw: 
Hale Murphy Vestal 
Mall. Miss, Nelson, Me. Vincent, Mich, 
Hammer Nelson, Mo. Vinson, Ga. 
rdy Nelson, Wis, Walker 
Hartley Newhal Welsh, Pa. 
Haugen Nolan ite 
Hawley O'Connor, Okla. Whitehead 
Tess Oliver, Ala Williams 
Hoffman Owen Wilson 
Hoge Palmisano Win 
Holaday Parks Wolfenden 
Houston, Del. Peayey Wood 
Huddleston Porter Woodrum 
Hudspeth ‘ou Wurzbach 
Hull, Tenn. Prall Wyant 
Hull. Morton D. Pratt. Harcourt J. Yates 
Hull, William E. Purnell Yon 
Igoe uayle 
James uin 
Johnson, III. Ragon 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


. Snell with Mr, Bankhead. 
. Free with Mr. Hammer, 
Dallinger with Mr. Henry T. Rainey. 
Kurtz with Mr. Byrns. 
„Beck with Mr. Lindsay. 
. Yates with Mr. Bell. 
Johnson of Washington we Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. McFadden with Mr. Prall. 
Fenn with Mr. Corning. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. San 
. McLeod with Mr. Gava. 
Johnston of Missouri with Mr. Woodrum, 


lan 


Mr. Simms with Mr. Eslick. 
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. Vestal with Mr. Quayle. 

. Holaday with Mr. Connery. 

. Hardy with Mr. Nelson of Missouri, 

. Swick with Mr. Brunner. 

$ Murpny i Mr. Jones of Texas. 

Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Allgood. 
. Clancy with Mr. Lozicr. 

Merritt with Mr. Celler. 

„ Clague with Mr. Driver. 

Lampert with Mr. Wilson. 

Fish with Mr. Gambrill. 

. Sears with Mr. Parks. 

Free with Mr. Moore of Kentucky. 

. Hawley with Mr. Boylan. 

. Tinkham with Mr. Aswell. 

„ William E Hull with Mr. Oliver of Alabama. 
„Wurzbach with Mr. Busby. 

. Britten with Mr. Ayres. 

5 ee with Mr. Linthicum. 

Brumm with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 
Johnson of Nebraska with Mr. Milligan, 
Bacon with Mr. Pou 

. Clark of Maryland with Mr. Dickstein. 
„Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Evans of Montana, 
. Ramseyer with Mr. Hall of Mississippi. 
„Clarke of New York with Mr. Tucker. 
„Finley with Mr. Quin. 

. Smith of Idaho with Mr. Bland, 

Hale with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Freeman with Mr. Huddleston. 

. Fitzgerald with Mr. McClintie of Oklahoma. 
. Dempsey with Mr. Clark of North Carolina. 
Burdick. with Mr. Ragon. 

. Hadley with Mr. Cox. 

. Haugen with Mr. Sabath, 

. Rowbottom with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts. 
Blackburn with Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

. Hogg with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 

Morgan with Mr. Rutherford. 

. Elliott with Mr, Mooney. 

. Bohn with Mr. Bloom. 


Fort with Mr. Spearin 
. Harcourt J. Bratt wi th Mr, Mead. 


. Brigham with Mr. Kunz. 

. Golder with Mrs. Owen. 

. Wyant with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 

. Dyer with Mr. Greenwood. 

. Stobbs with Mr. Doyle. 

. Kiess with Mr. Sirovich. 

. Manlove with Mr. Igoe. 

. Kendal! of Pennsylvania with Mr. Montague. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 3493) to provide for the appointment of an 
additional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit, with Mr. 
Hoorn in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint, by and with the advice and-.consent of the Senate, an 
additional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit. 


Mr, O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I want to clear up a misapprehension that 
exists in the minds of many Members on the minority side. I 
would like to ask the chairman of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary if he intends to call up the bill providing for a judge in the 
fifth judicial circuit immediately after the consideration of the 
present bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Absolutely. That is the intention, imme- 
diately after this bill is considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary paid a high compliment to-day to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] in reference to his great labor 
in gathering statistics concerning the work in the various dis- 
trict and circuit courts. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from West Virginia as to the conditions he found in this circuit. 

Mr. BACHMANN. There is no question but what they need 
some relief in the Third Circuit Court of Appeals and the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals because of the amount of work pend- 
ing in those circuits. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. You say there is no question 
but that an extra circuit judge is needed in that circuit? 

Mr. BACHMANN. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Did the conference of senior 
circuit judges recommend in favor of this additional judge? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The last conference of senior circuit 
judges recommended an additional judge for the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. How about the third cirenit? 

Mr. BACHMANN. They did not make any recommendation 
for the third circuit, but when we got into the matter and 
examined the work in that circuit it was the opinion of the 


conunittee that that circuit needed relief as much as the fifth 
circuit. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The reason I ask these ques- 
tions is that I know the committee has reported a bill pro- 
viding for an additional district judge in the eastern district of 
Missouri, and I doubt whether there is a necessity for such addi- 
tional judge. 

Mr. BACHMANN. 
trict judge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I understand that, but I am 
calling attention to the fact that the committee has reported 
a bill providing for an additional district judge in my district, 
und I have no information that we require another judge. 

Mr. BACHMANN. For what district? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. For the eastern district of 
Missouri, and I will say further, I have never received one 
letter of any kind, and I am in touch with my people, which 
would indicate that such an additional district judge is needed. 

Mr. BACHMANN, There is a member on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from the State of Missouri who is familiar with the 
situation and knows about the situation in Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I do not think the gentleman 
from my State who is on the committee knows anything more 
about conditions than I do, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. I am going to take only a moment to say 
that I am in favor of this bill. I am in favor of the strict 
enforcement of the prohibition law, but I could not, with the 
views I hold, conscientiously vote for the commissioner bill which 
the House has just considered and passed. In my opinion, it 
denies defendants fair, impartial jury trials, which is an in- 
alienable American right. However, I am in favor of having as 
great a number of Federal judges to properly and speedily 
enforce the prohibition law as the administration may request. 
I will vote for the bills which provide additional judges in the 
districts which, according to the statistics gathered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BacHMANN] need them. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. This bill is not intended ex- 
clusively for the enforcement of the prohibition law. 

Mr. CRISP. I understand it is not, and I want to say to my 
friend from New York that I am not just for the enforcement 
of the prohibition law, but I am for the enforcement of all 
statutes of the United States of a criminal nature. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York has made 
a motion to amend which takes precedence over the gentleman's 
motion. The Chair recognized the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania as chairman of the committee, but he was mistaken in 
doing that. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman, it is just such 
tactics as displayed by the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee just now that compel me for the first time in four Con- 
gresses, I believe, to make a point of no quorum. All day yes- 
terday and to-day we suffered under the same tactics. Agree- 
ments to yield time, positive promises to yield for amendments, 
vows that no “steam-roller” methods would be used were all 
violated, and often with a sneer. No majority can endure that 
treats a minority so contemptuously. A majority of to-day is 
the minority of to-morrow. 

The speech of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] typi- 
fies the confusion which exists about this and similar bills. 
This bill for an additional circuit judge in the third circuit has 
nothing whatever to do with prohibition. The creation of an 
additional circuit judge in any district has not been recom- 
mended in any sense whatsoever by the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission or by anyone in connection with the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. 

But the clever, astute way to pass certain bills in this House 
is to waye the “bloody shirt“ of prohibition. We have seen 
that done all day yesterday and particularly to-day. At 4 
o'clock this afternoon that iniquitous bill to let Federal commis- 
sioners “try” criminal cases would have been defeated over- 
whelmingly. Suddenly there appeared, like a specter, out of 
the mists of the Appropriations Committee rooms the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. With bloody shirt in hand 
he took the well of the House for only three minutes. He did 
not discuss the merits of the bill. Right or wrong, unfair or 
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un-American, the bill should be supported by the “drys” be- 
cause their votes would be interpreted back home“ as pro- 
hibition votes. It was common gossip on the floor that the tele- 
phones in the cloakrooms were clogged with calls for Members 
who were consistently reputed as dry. Page boys were arrayed 
in rank and file before the Speaker's rostrum seeking the called 
ones, 

The orders were out. The generals on the other end of the 
wires, McBride and Cannon and the true Wilson, were directing 
their armies. In one-half hour the “enemy” bad been met and 
was theirs. Men who had made passionate speeches opposing 
the bill voted in its favor and then slunk from the Hall of Con- 
gress. A majority of patriots, interested in preserving the in- 
stitutions of their land, had been turned into a routed army. 
Quo vadis? 

Now, gentlemen, an additional circuit judge has not been 
recommended by anybody in authority in the third circuit, not 
even by the council of judges. The committee states that it 
circularized the judges of that circuit. There is no question 
but that the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] 
did a good piece of work in analyzing congestion in all the 
Federal courts; but he did it gratuitously. It was not au- 
thoritative. He sent out for statistics, I understand, and they 
came in from the interested parties, and on the basis of those 
statistics he said, “ Here they need a judge, there they need a 
judge, and here they need a judge,” and then the committee 
outlined a program for additional circuit and district judges, 

The first report of that erudite Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion recommended as the only solution of the prohibition ques- 
tion more judges and more judges. I need not supplement the 
ridicule heaped on that report by the press. But the commis- 
sion was not talking about circuit judges. They asked for 
district judges. 

When this bill was before the Rules Committee there was 
considerable hesitation to include these additional judge bills, 
and again when the rule came on the floor the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, de- 
nounced the rule because of the inclusion of some judges and 
the exclusion of some others, and because he did not seem to 
know how to remedy the wrong done to him I moved to recom- 
mit the rule, but my motion was held by the Speaker to be out 
of order. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a limit to this somersaulting. We 
have seen flops and flops here yesterday and to-day on the 
bills we have passed. We have even seen Members take the 
floor and make speeches against a bill and then stand up and 
vote for it. Their “ master’s voice” spoke in the nick of time. 

When these judge bills came out I knew what was going to 
happen. It was understood that the bill to create an additional 
circuit judge in the fifth circuit, which includes Texas, would 
be called up first. That has not been done, and cleverly so. 

I am opposed to any more Federal judges. That has been my 
unyielding position for seven years in this House. I am a 
Democrat and because I am a Democrat I am opposed to any 
Republican foreigner jurist coming into a State that he has 
probably never visited before, the traditions and atmospheres 
of which he has no comprehension, aud administering the law 
affecting the welfare of the citizens and the communities of 
that State. He is an alien in that State. How Democrats from 
the South can vote for any additional Federal judges after 
what that glorious part of our country has suffered at the 
hands of the iniquitous Federal judicial system is beyond my 
comprehension. It is repugnant to all my ideas of State rights. 
I maintain that the Democrats from the State of New York, 
who have consistently opposed additional Federal judges, are 
the real Democrats of the Nation. 

I understand, however, that the Texas judgeship was coming 
up first, but to my surprise the gentleman from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. GraHam] called up the Pennsylvania judgeship, the addi- 
tion to his own district, first. Now, there is no official request 
whatsoever for an additional judge in that district. I realized 
that if I made a point of no quorum after the Pennsylvania 
judgeship had been disposed of, my point of order would be 
welcomed by the Republicans and the House would adjourn 
without taking up the Texas judgeships. The switch in the 
order of procedure was clever. In view of that manipulation, 
however, I have no intention of being so unfair to the men 
from the Southern States who have so far forgotten their 
Democratic principles that they want an additional Republican 
foreign Federal judge to oppose their desires, however unthink- 
ing I may believe them to be. I do not therefore intend to 
make the point of no quorum after you have jammed through 
the Pennsylvania judge bill, If I did, it would succeed. There 
would be no effort to keep you here in the House just to pass 
your southern circuit judgeship bill. That is the double-dealing 
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and the somersaulting that is going on in this body and I feel 
I would be remiss if I did not speak my sincere convictions 
concerning it. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I moye that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
O' Cox NOR of New York), there were—ayes 113, noes 7. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. Trson] having resumed the chair, Mr. Hooper, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that committee, having hud under 
consideration the bill (S. 3493) to provide for the appointment 
of an additional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit, had 
directed him to report the sanre back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. } 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bili. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. O'Connor of New York) there were—ayes 145, noes 8. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. GRAHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I could have 
made the point of no quorum and a quorum might not have 
developed. I want it noted in the Recorp that something has 
been done for unemployment. A new job has been found for a 
distinguished Republican in Pennsylvania. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGE FOR THE FIFTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT 


Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1906) for 
the appointment of an additional circuit judge for the fifth 
judicial circuit, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania calls up the bill S. 1906 and asks unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
additional circuit judge for the fifth judicial circuit. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, is the bill now to be read 
for amendment? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, Member of the Continental Congress, and 
patriot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; 
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H. R. 11965. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said war. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills and 
a joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; 

S. 3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class, prepaid 
at least 2 cents but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such 
quantities as may be prescribed; 

8.3531. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal 
revenues; and 

8. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to clarify and amend an act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1927. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President for his approval bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 323. An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 

H. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 
1 An act to amend section 6 of the act of May 28, 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when in- 
cluded within national reclamation projects; 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; ‘ 

H. R. 3144. An act to amend section 601 of subchapter 3 of 
the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze 
bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States 
Navy, to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory ; 

H. R. 5662. An act providing for depositing certain moneys 
into the reclamation fund; 

H. R. 9123. An act for the relief of Francis Linker; 

H. R. 9557. An act to create a body corporate by the name of 
the Textile Foundation“; 

II. R. 9996. An act to amend the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 11, 1929; 

H. R. 10037. An act to amend the act entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 16, 1928; 

H. R. 10117. An act authorizing the payment of grazing fees 
to E. P. McManigal; 

H. R. 10480. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the German Reich to the United States on ac- 
count of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany, and the costs of the United States army 
of occupation ; 

H. R. 11228. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Rock River 
south of Moline, III.; 

H. R. 11240. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela 
River at Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, Pa.; 

H. R. 11282. An act to extend the times of commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near Tenth Street in Bettendorf, State of Iowa; 

H. R. 11403. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
ereate a revenue in the District of Columbia by levying tax 
upon all dogs therein, to make such dogs personal property, 
and for other purposes,” as amended; 

H. R. 11435. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Rockford, III., to construct a bridge across the Rock 
River at Broadway in the city of Rockford, Winnebago County, 
State of Illinois; 
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H. R. 11547. An act to provide for the erection of a marker or 
tablet to the memory of Joseph Hewes, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, member of the Continental Congress, and pa- 
triot of the Revolution, at Edenton, N. C.; 

H. R. 12013. An act to revive and equalize the rate of pension 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in certain 


cases ; 

H. R. 12131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to construct, maintain, and op- 
erate a free highway bridge across the Allegheny River at or 
near Kittanning, Armstrong County, Pa.; and 

H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment 
of an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 7 o'clock and 
19 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, June 5, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, June 5, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 


To consider projects to control the flood waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INSURANCE AND BANKING 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Insurance code for the District of Columbia (H. R. 3941). 

To require life-insurance companies to maintain reserves 
(H. R. 12035). 

To amend the workmen’s compensation act (S. 3653). 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to 
investigate chain and branch banking (H. Res. 141). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BACHMANN: Committee on the Judiciary, S. 1792. An 
act to provide for the appointnrent of an additional district 
judge for the southern district of California; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 1767). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. * 

Mr. BACHMANN: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 11623. 
A bill to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the southern district of Texas; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1768). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 12696. A bill 
authorizing an appropriation for the purchase of the Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula; without amendment (Rept. No. 1769). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
10742. A bill to amend section 8 of the act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and 
for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913; with amendment 
(Rept. 1770). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 4108. An 
act to provide for reinrbursement of appropriations for expendi- 
tures made for the upkeep and maintenance of property of the 
United States under the control of the Secretary of War, used 
or occupied under license, permit, or lease; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1772). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11443. 
A bill to provide for an Indian village at Elko, Ney.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1773). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. $S. 
1721. An act directing the retirement of acting assistant sur- 
geons of the United States Navy at the age of 64 years; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1775). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7929. 
A bill providing retirement for persons who hold licenses as 
nayigators or engineers who have reached the age of 64 years 
and who have served 25 or more years in the Army Transport 
Service; with amendment (Rept. No. 1776). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. $S. 
465. An act to give war-time rank to retired officers and former 
officers of the United States Army; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1777). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Obio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. S. 3845. An act to amend an act entitled “An act 
to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon railroads 
by compelling common carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
to equip their locomotives with safe and suitable boilers and 
appurtenances thereto,” approved February 17, 1911, as amended 
March 4, 1915, June 26, 1918, and June 7, 1924; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1786). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8096. A bill for 
the relief of Alvina Hollis; with amendment (Rept. No. 1766). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CLARK of North Carolina: Committee on Claims, H. R. 
3163.. A bill for the relief of heirs of Jacob D. Hanson; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1771). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 3712. 
An act to establish a military record for Charles Morton Wil- 
son; with amendment (Rept. No. 1774). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H, R. 1157. 
A bill for the relief of Edward F. Weiskopf; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1778). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12077. 
A bill for the relief of P. Jean des Garennes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1779). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1683. An act 
for the relief of John Heffron; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1780). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs, S. 2272. An act 
for the relief of Harold F. Swindler ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1781). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2608. An 
act for the relief of William C. Rives; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1782). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. §. 
2721. An act to provide for the advancement on the retired 
list of the Navy of Frederick L. Candle; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1783), Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3045. An act 
for the relief of Walter P. Crowley; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1784). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 8648. An 
act to correct the naval record of Edward Earle; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1785). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia: Committee on War Claims. 
H. R. 10562. A bill for the relief of John Sanford Tillotson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1787). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12734) granting a pension to Hugo Heidinger, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 12759) for the retirement 
of employees of the Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad 
Co., on the Isthmus of Panama, who are citizens of the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 12760) to increase the sal- 
ary of the Commissioner of Customs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 12761) to repeal the provision 
of the War Department appropriation act of February 28, 1929, 
relating to the number of private mounts of officers of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 12762) for an increase in pay 
of the enlisted men of the United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania (by request): A bill 
(H. R. 12763) to provide for the nationalization of legal-tender 
money without interest secured by community noninterest bear- 
ing 25-year bonds for public improvements, buildings, water- 
works, utilities, market roads, employment of unemployed, and 
for any or all community needs of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McLEOD: Resolution (H. Res. 238) that the House 
insists upon its amendments to Senate bill 2370; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 12764) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John J, Agnew; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12765) granting a pension to James A, 
Humphreys; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12766) granting a pension to Robert B. 
Swenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12767) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Rowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12768) granting a pen- 
sion to Cora Riley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 12769) granting a pen- 
sion to Isabelle H. Redfield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 12770) for the relief of 
Samuel B. Schweitzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 12771) for the relief of 
Herbert E. Robbins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTEP: A bill (H. R. 12772) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Wagner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 12778) granting a pension to 
Mary Ellen Sheets; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 12774) granting a pension to 
Grace O. Barmore ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12775) granting a pension to Rosa E. 
Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12776) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R, 12777) for the relief of the 
Peerless Tube Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12778) 
granting an increase of pension to Rosetta Minor; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 12779) granting a pension to 
Laura M. Wallace; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12780) for 
the relief of Mrs. J. J. Bradshaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 12781) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to donate certain bronze cannon to the Mary- 
land Society, Daughters of the American Revolution for use at 
Fort Frederick, Md.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: A bill (H. R. 12782) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza B. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 12783) for the relief of James 
J. McBarnes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 12784) grant- 
5 a pension to Grace Fay Lobben; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 12785) granting an increase of 
. to Catherine French; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 12786) granting a pension to 
Kempie Belanga; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 12787) granting 
a pension to Ned Mitchell Harrison; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Resolution (H. Res. 237) to pay 
Elizabeth Williams, widow of John W. Williams, six months’ 
compensation and an additional $250 to defray funeral expenses 
1 last illness of said John W. Williams; to the Committee on 

ecounts, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7446. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram of F. W. Kitcher, secre- 
tary Brotherhood of Railway Steamship Clerks, No. 67, Palestine, 
Tex., urging adoption of Couzens joint resolution, suspending 
consolidation of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

7447, Also, telegram of G. M. Murray, Galveston Division, No. 
659, Order of Railway Conductors, Galveston, Tex., urging 
adoption of Couzens joint resolution, providing for temporary 
suspension of railroad consolidation ; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7448, Also, telegram of C, E. Combs, secretary, Galveston, 
Tex., urging adoption of Couzens joint resolution, suspending 
consolidation of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

7449. Also, telegram of A. K. McKeitham, secretary Division 
77, Order of Railway Conductors, Palestine, Tex., urging adop- 
tion of Couzens joint resolution, suspending consolidation of 
railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7450. Also, telegram of James H. Phipps, secretary-treasurer 
Galveston Chapter Reserve Officers’ Association, urging the 
adoption of House bill 3592, introduced to remove disqualifiea- 
tion of lawyers who are members of Officers’ Reserve to practice 
before Treasury Board of Tax Appeals; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

7451. By Mr. CELLER: Resolution of the Federation of Jew- 
ish Women’s Organizations (Inc.) of Greater New York, pro- 
testing proposed immigration legislation contained in House 
bills 10669 and 11876; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7452. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, Hancock, N. V., submitted by Mrs. 
F. L. Lipp, favoring Federal supervision of motion pictures; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7453, Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Binghamton, N. Y., submitted by Mrs. C. L. Forte, favoring Fed- 
eral supervision of motion pictures; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7454. By Mr. GUYER: Resolution of the Miami County Bank- 
ers’ Association, Miami County, Kans., protesting against the 
enactment of House bill 7404, to increase the maximum limita- 
tion on postal savings deposits; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7455. Also, petition of citizens of Franklin County, Kans., 
protesting against participation by the United States in any 
international conference looking to a revision of the calendar; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7456. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of N. A. Simonson, president 
Izaak Walton League of America, Hanley Falls, Minn., urging 
prompt action on Senate bill 941; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

7457. By Mr, LINTHICUM: Petition of J. H. Mason Knox, jr., 
chief Bureau of Child Hygiene of Baltimore, urging that the 
three unemployment bills, S. 3059, 3060, and 3061, have favorable 


-consideration of the House; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


7458. Also, petition of the Baltimore Retail Druggists, of 
Baltimore, Md., urging early action in the House on Capper- 
Kelly bill, H. R. 11; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

7459. Also, petition of Catholic Daughters of America, Gaith- 
ersburg, Md., protesting against passage of Capper-Robsion edu- 
cation bill; to the Committee on Education. 

7460. Also, petition of Lyon, Conklin & Co. (Inc.), Baltimore, 
Mä., indorsing flexible provision of the tariff bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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7461. Also, petition of Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Baltimore, Md., urging early consideration of immigration 
measure, Senate bill 51; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

7462. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Resolution of Calhoun 
County (III.) Farm Bureau, that the membership respectfully 
request that WLS, “The Voice of Agriculture,“ be given a clear 
channel on a favorable wave length; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

7463. By Mr. SWANSON: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Little Sioux, Iowa, favoring Federal 
supervision of motion pictures in interstate and international 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7464. By Mr. YATES: Petition of S. B. Wilson, of the law 
firm of Wilson & Robinson, of Ashland, Ky., requesting the pas- 
sage of House bill 9547; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7465. Also, petition of Thomas H. MacRae, president MacRae 
Blue Book, 18 East Huron Street, Chicago, protesting the pas- 
sage of House bill 11096, relative to postal rates; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7466. Also, petition of Arthur G. Smith, president Spic Lab- 
oratories (Inc.), 325 West Huron Street, Chicago, Ill, protest- 
ing the passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

7467. Also, petition of Charles von Weller, president of the 
Von Weller-Lyon Co., 570 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III., 
protesting the passage of House bill 11096, relative to certain 
postal rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 

7468. Also, petition of O. R. Geuther, president of Marshall- 
Jackson Co., 24-26 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., protesting 
the passage of House bill 11096, stating it is his belief that the 
above bill would injure all business; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, June 5, 1930 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1906. An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; and 

S. 3493. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit. 

The message also announced that the House insisted upon its 
amendments to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide 
for the national defense by the creation of a corporation for 
the operation of the Government properties at and near Muscle 
Shoals, in the State of Alabama, and for other purposes, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate; agreed to the conference requested by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Ranstey, Mr. WurzpacHu, Mr. REECE, Mr. QUIN, 
and Mr. Frisur were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message returned the following bills to the Senate in 
compliance with its request: 

S. 4442. An act relating to suits for infringement of patents 
where the patentee is violating the antitrust laws; and 

H. R. 12205. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

II. R. 11965. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst George Keyes hipstead 
Barkley Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
Bingham Glass McKellar Simmons 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Smoot ` 
Blease Goff Na Steiwer 
Borah ldsborough Metca Stephens 
Bratton Gould oses Sullivan 
Brock Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Nye Trammell 
Capper Harrison Oddie ydings 
Connally Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Pine Waterman 

le Howell Ransdell Watson 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 
Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krye], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Smrru], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] are 
necessarily detained by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the executive committee of the Department of the District of 
Columbia, American Legion, urging the Senate not to ratify the 
treaty for the limitation and reduction of naval armament, 
signed at London on April 22, 1930, and to build a navy to 
meet all requirements, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate telegrams from Marie Lessey, 
of Royal Oak, Mich., and the Congress of Hungarian Societies 
and Churches, of Pittsburgh and vicinity, in the State of Penn- 
Sylvania, felicitating the Senate on the tenth anniversary of the 
treaty of Trianon—June 4, 1930—for its action in not ratify- 
ing the said treaty, and also favoring protection for the Hun- 
garian nation, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also laid before the Senate a letter and telegrams in the 
nature of petitions from the pastor, chief elder, and members 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church, of McKeesport, Pa.; the 
New York Hungarian Young Men's Circle and Singing Society, 
of New York, N. X.; the Hungarian Civic Club, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., and the branch of the Hungarian Women’s World League, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, praying, on the tenth anniversary of the 
treaty of Trianon, for a revision of that treaty, which dis- 
membered Hungary, the 1,000-year-old state of central Europe, 
in the interest of peace and economic progress, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I present and ask unaninrous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations a telegram in the nature of a 
petition. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN., June 3, 1930. 
The SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, + 
Washington, D. C.: 

June 4, 1930, is the tenth anniversary of the treaty of Trianon which 
dismembered Hungary, the 1,000-year-old state of central Europe. The 
treaty of Trianon was not ratified by the United States Senate, She 
felt the moral obligation to refuse it after it repudiated those prin- 
ciples of humanity and ideals of democracy which she fought for. The 
peace treaties were never intended to be sacrosanct, The experience 
of the last decade has proved that revision of the Trianon treaty is 
imperative if peace is to be preserved and economic progress assured. 
No lapse of time, no defeat of hopes will be sufficient to reconcile 
Hungarians to the desperate position to which the Trianon treaty has 
doomed them, and we will strive continually for the revision of a 
treaty which took no account of the Wilson principle of self-determi- 
nation of peoples and which is contrary to all ideas of peace and 
liberty and, above all, of democracy. 

Finsr MAGYAR REFORMED CHURCH OF BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2134) for the determination 
and payment of certain claims against the Choctaw Indians 
enrolled as Mississippi Choctaws, reported it with amendnrents 
and submitted a report (No. 819) thereon. 
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Mr. FRAZIER (for Mr. Schalt), from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 4050) to 
confer full rights of citizenship upon the Cherokee Indians 
resident in the State of North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 840) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4017. A bill to provide for the creation of the colonial 
national monument in the State of Virginia, and for other 
purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 820) thereon; and 

H. R. 4189. An act to add certain lands to the Boise National 
Forest (Rept. No. 833). 

Mr. NYE also, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: 

S. 4164. A bill authorizing the repayment of rents and 
royalties in excess of requirements made under leases executed 
in accordance with the general leasing act of February 25, 
1920 (Rept. No. 834) ; 

S. 4283. A bill ratifying and confirming the title of the State 
of Minnesota and its grantees to certain lands patented to it 
by the United States of America (Rept. No. 835) ; 

H. R. 4020. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate and report to Congress on the advisability and 
practicability of establishing a national park to be known as 
the Upper Mississippi National Park in the States of Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota (Rept. No. 836) ; 

H. R. 9169. An act for the relief of the successors of Luther 
Burbank (Rept. No. 837); 

H. R.9198. An act to remove cloud as to title of lands at 
Fort Lyttleton, S. C. (Rept. No. 838) ; and 

H. R. 10780. An act to transfer certain lands to the Ouachita 
National Forest, Ark. (Rept. No. 839). 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3557) to provide 
for the acquisition of certain timberlands and the sale thereof 
to the State of Oregon for recreational and scenic purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
832) thereon. ; 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 39. A bill for the relief of Kate Canniff (Rept. No. 821); 

S. 325. A bill for the relief of former Lieut. Col. Timothy J. 
Powers (Rept. No. 822); and ; 

H. R. 3764. An act for the relief of Ruban W. Riley (Rept. 
No. 823). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

S. 4612. A bill for the relief of the corporation C. P. Jensen 
(Rept. No. 824) ; 

H. R. 692. An act for the relief of Ella E. Horner (Rept. No. 
825) ; 

H. R. 1499. An act for the relief of C. O. Crosby (Rept. No. 
826) ; 

H. R. 4469. An act for the relief of Second Lieut. Burgo D. 
Gill (Rept. No. 827) ; 

H. R. 6651. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski (Rept. 
No. 828) ; and 

H. R. 7464. An act for the relief of Robert R. Strehlow (Rept. 

- No. 829). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4583) to amend the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River opposite to or within the corporate limits of 
Nebraska City, Nebr.,” approved June 4, 1872, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 841) thereon. 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 969) to amend section 118 
ot the Judicial Code to provide for the appointment of law 
clerks to United States circuit judges, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 830) thereon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (S. 3416) repealing various 
provisions of the act of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, 
and the foreign commerce of the United States, to punish espi- 
onage, and better to enforce the criminal laws of the United 
States, and fer other purposes” (40 Stat. L. 217), reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No, 831) thereon. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that to-day, June 5, 1930, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 

S. 108. An act to suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in 
the marketing of perishable agricultural commodities in inter- 
state and foreign commerce; 

S. 3272. An act to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class prepaid 
at least 2 cents but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the ac- 
ceptance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such 
quantities as may be prescribed; 

S. 3531. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
enlarge tree-planting operations on national forests, and for 
other purposes ; 

8.3599. An act to provide for the classification of extraordi- 
nary expenditures contributing to the deficiency of postal rev- 
enues; and 

S. J. Res. 167. Joint resolution to clarify and amend an act 
entitled “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims 
which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes,” approyed March 2, 1927. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


As in executive session, 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, reported 
the nomination of Albert C. Sittel, of California, to be United 
States marshal, southern district of California, which was 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, reported the nomination of Frank J. Nunn to be 
postmaster at Brownsville, Tenn., in place of F. J. Nunn, which 
was placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4643) to provide for an Indian village at Elko, Nev.; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4644) granting a pension to Fanny M. Coffey (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 


A bill (S. 4645) to amend the national prohibition act by 
prohibiting the purchase of intoxicating liquor for beverage: 


purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 4646) for the relief of Howard Donovan; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Opp, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 4642) for 
the relief of the Crystal Land Co., and it was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—SABINE-NECHES WATER- 

WAY, TEXAS 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor 
authorization bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

LOANS ON ADJUSTED COMPENSATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
284), which was ordered to lie on the table: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
directed to report to the Senate at the earliest practicable moment the 
number of adjusted-compensation certificates on which the Treasury 
has lent money since the 4th of March, 1929, and also the number of 
soldiers who haye asked for loans on such certificates, 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
consider the vote by which the Senate agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and so forth, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors. I have a corrected 
report to submit to take its place. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote agree- 
ing to the conference report will be reconsidered. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, ete, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after 
full and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 7, 
9, and 11. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out in 
the Senate engrossed amendments the following: 

Page 4, lines 10 to 18, both inclusive. 

Page 4, lines 21 to 24, both inclusive. 

Page 5, lines 23 and 24, and page 6, lines 1 and 2. 

Page 11, lines 13 to 17, both inclusive. 

Page 12, lines 18 to 21, both inclusive. 

Page 16, lines 13 to 16, both inclusive. 

On page 3, line 3, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $127 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
$122” 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” 

On page 5, line 12, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $6.” 

On page 6, line 5, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“312°” 

On page 6, line 14, strike out “$12” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ ” 


On page 6, line 17, strike out “ $17 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $6." 


a On page 7, line 6, strike out “$24” and in lieu thereof insert 
1 ‘On page 7, line 14, strike out $20 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
ii ‘On pass 9, line 11, strike out “ $17 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
x ‘On page 9, line 20, strike out $20 ” and in lien thereof insert 
y ‘Oi pass 9, line 22, strike out “ $20” and in lieu thereof insert 
‘On pase 10, line 23, strike out “ $20” and in lieu thereof insert 
2 ‘On page 10, line 26, strike out “ $20 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
i ‘On page 11, line 2, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
3 ‘On page 12, line 9, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
1 on page 13, line 3, strike out “$12” and in lieu thereof insert 


On page 13, line 6, strike out “ $12” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $9 


On page 13, line 9, strike out $12” and in lieu thereof insert 


+ 


On page 13, line 13, strike out “$12” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $6.” 

On page 13, line 18, strike out “$12 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
é $6 ” 


On page 14, line 15, strike out “ $125” and in lieu thereof in- 
sert “ $50.” 

On page 14, line 18, strike out “$30” and in lieu thereof insert 
© $12." 

On page 14, line 23, strike out $12 and in lieu thereof insert 
“ * 

On page 16, line 19, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“$12”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
PETER NORBECK, 

B. K. WHEELER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 

W. F. Kopp, 
Joun C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, I submit a conference report 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The report was read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10175) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
approved June 2, 1920, as amended, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert “ $80,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


Jesse H. METCALF, 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Davin I. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


DANIEL A. REED, 

E. Hart Fenn, 

Lorne M. BLACK, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


YAQUINA RIVER (OREG.) PROJECT (S. DOC. NO. 159) 


Mr. JOHNSON presented a communication from the Chief of 
Engineers of the Army relative to a review of the reports on 
Yaquina River, Oreg., from Toledo to Yaquina Bay, with a view 
to determining if further improvement of this locality is ad- 
visable at the present time, which, with the accompanying 
report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

THE CALENDAR 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a number of Members of the 
Senate have expressed the desire briefly to consider the cal- 
endar, particularly with reference to House bills. Therefore I 
am going to ask unanimous consent that we take up the calendar 
and consider only unobjected bills for a period of 30 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator ask that we 
immediately take up the calendar? 

Mr. McNARY, I am seeking consent to take it up for the 
consideration of unobjected bills only, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President X 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
object? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not want to interfere with the pro- 
gram, but why not go ahead with the tariff discussion which 
has been proceeding heretofore? If a point of order is sustained, 
then the conference committee will require time to meet and 
have a further conference. Why not dispose of the tariff matter 
first? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the point is that a number of 
Senators are interested in the bills on the calendar and—— 

Mr. NORRIS. We are all interested in the tariff bill. 

Mr. WATSON, They want to get the Senate bills over to 
the House so the House will have time to act upon them, They 
are fearful if that is not done that they will not be acted on 
at this session. Thirty minutes’ time is all we ask, 

Mr. NORRIS. Thirty minutes’ time is just as important to 
the tariff bill as it is to the other bills. I do not want to ob- 
ject because I do not desire to interfere with the program of 
the leaders, but I wish to call attention to the fact that they 
are delaying the tariff bill and somebody will be responsible 
for that delay. It can not stand many delays. 

Mr. McNARY, I will assume the responsibility for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then some one else will assume it for another 
30 minutes and the first thing we know Senators will have gone 
away and we shall not have disposed of the tariff bill, and 
then what is going to happen to the country? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. The 
clerk will state the first bill on the calendar, 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as 
first in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS, Over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
to investigate immediately the working conditions of employees 
in the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 158) granting consent to the city and county of 
San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing.and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck of 
the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters pertain- 
ing to interstate air commerce was announced as next in order. 

Mr. METCALF. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. That being the unfinished business, I ask that it 
may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 
portation in the Army was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into the failure of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives to take some action on Senate 
Joint Resolution 3, relative to the commencement of the terms 
of President, Vice President, and Members of Congress, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 
republics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by 
section 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I inquire if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] has offered any amend- 
ment to the bill just passed over? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I have not as yet. In the 30 minutes 
of the morning hour during which we are to consider the calen- 
dar I am sure there would not be time to consider the bill. 

The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

SEVERAL Senators. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


The bill (S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of New York was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional district 
judge for the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. The judge so appointed shall reside in said district 
and his compensation and powers shall be the same as now provided 
by law for the judges of said district. A vacancy occurring at any 
time in the office of the district judge herein provided for is authorized 
to be filled. 


Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, while I 
was temporarily out of the Chamber, Calendar No. 613, the bill 
(S. 3229) to provide for the appointment of an additional dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of New York, was passed. 
I ask unanimous consent that the votes by which it was ordered 
to a third reading and passed may be reconsidered, because I 
am under obligation to a Senator not present who wishes to 
be here when that bill is considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes will 
be reconsidered and the bill restored to the calendar. 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative to citizenship 
and naturalization of married women, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to offer two amend- 
ments to the bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment now 
pending. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 


from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], I ask that the bill may go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The two amendments proposed by 
the Senater from Connecticut will be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I also desire to offer an amendment to the 
bill, which I ask may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. The bill will be passed over. 


BUSINESS BEFORE PATENT OFFICE 


The bill (H. R. 699) to prevent fraud, deception, or improper 
practice in connection with business before the United States 
Patent Office, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


SUFFICIENCY OF INDICTMENT IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States was read, considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1025 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1025. No indictment found and presented by a grand jury in 
any district or other court of the United States shall be deemed insuf- 
ficient, nor shall the trial, judgment, or other proceeding thereon be 
affected by reason of any defect or imperfection in matter of form only, 
which shall not tend to the prejudice of the defendant, or by reason of 
the attendance before the grand jury during the taking of testimony 
of one or more clerks or stenographers employed in a clerical capacity 
to assist the district attorney or other counsel for the Government 
who shall, in that connection, be deemed to be persons acting for and 
on behalf of the United States in an official capacity and function.” 


Mr. BRATTON subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the votes whereby the bill (S. 1916) 
to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States was read the third time and passed may be reconsidered, 


and that the bill may go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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DIVISION OF IDENTIFICATION AND INFORMATION 
The bill (H. R. 977) establishing under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investi- 
gation to be known as the division of identification and infor- 
mation was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there be, and there is hereby, established 
ander the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice a division of the 
Bureau of Investigation to be known as the division of identification 
and information; that said division shall be vested with the duty of 
acquiring, collecting, classifying, and preserving criminal identification 
and other crime records and the exchanging of said criminal identifica- 
tion records with the duly authorized officials of governmental agencies, 
of States, cities, and penal institutions; and that the cost of mainte- 
nance and operation of said division shall be paid from the appropria- 
tion “ Detection and prosecution of crimes” for the respective fiscal 
years concerned, as otherwise provided. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4357) to limit the jurisdiction of district courts 
of the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11781) authorizing the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
und for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 10288) to regulate the transportation of per- 
sons in interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers 
operating on the public highways was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WATSON. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition 
act for the District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let that bill go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


DAMAGES FOR LAND TAKEN IN BALTIMORE AND HARFORD COUNTIES, 
MD. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 654) for the 
relief of certain persons formerly haying interests in Baltimore 
and Harford Counties, Md. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have two or three amend- 
ments which will remove all objections to the passage of this 
bill. I move to strike out all after the enacting clause of the 
bill and to insert in lieu thereof the amendment which I send 
to the desk. 4 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 

That the Court of Claims of the United States is hereby authorized, 
directed, and empowered to hear and investigate the claims of all per- 
sons formerly residing or having interests in Harford and Baltimore 
Counties, in the State of Maryland, and suffering any losses arising out 
of the taking of said lands, whether such losses have been direct or 
indirect, immediate or consequential, including losses arising from de- 
crease or destruction of the value of real estate not taken; destruction 
or injury to an established business, professional practice, or other 
means of livelihood by loss of custom or otherwise; loss of employment ; 
injury or destruction of property rights, including water rights and 
fishing rights; and losses of like character; and to report to the Con- 
gress its findings of such amounts as will fully compensate such persons 
for all losses for which full compensation bas not heretofore been paid. 
All claims for damages based on this act shall be made by petition filed 
in the Court of Claims within one year from the passage of this act, 
and the claims of all persons who have heretofore brought suits and the 
same baye been determined against them, shall be reopened, and the 
court shall then proceed to investigate such claims and report its 
findings to Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Typrnes, the preamble was rejected, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2035) for the relief of the Public Service Coor- 
dinated Transport of Newark, N. J., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not find that bill in my file: 
but I think the bill should go over, anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
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EXPENSES OF THE DISTRICT GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (8. 3558) to amend 
section 8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 
2, line 17, before the word “evidence,” to insert the article 
“the,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That paragraphs 64, 65, 66, 67, and 68 of section 
8 of the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, and for other purposes, approved March 4, 1913 (37 U. 8. 
Stats.), are amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 64. That any public utility or any person or corporation 
affected by an order or decision of the commission fixing any rate, toll, 
charge, schedule, joint rate, regulation, requirement, act, service, or 
other thing complained of (not including a valuation) may commence 
an action or proceeding in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia to review any such order or decision, The answer of the commis- 
sion in any such action or proceeding shall be filed within 30 days from 
the date upon which such proceeding is commenced. In any such action 
or proceeding the findings of the commission as to the facts upon which 
such order or decision is based shall be conclusive, if such findings are 
supported by the evidence and if such order or decision is not con- 
fiscatory. 

“ Par. 65. That all such proceedings shall have precedence over any 
civil cause of a different nature pending in such court, and the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia shall always be deemed open for the 
trial thereof and the same shall be tried and determined in the same 
manner as other actions and proceedings in equity in such courts, except 
as herein provided. The judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that an appeal therefrom may be taken to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia and the judgment and decree on 
such appeal shall be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon certiorari as provided in section 240 of the Judicial 
Code, 

“The commission may suspend the decision or order appealed from 
for such period as it may deem fair and reasonable under the circum- 
stances, but no appeal, unless the court or the commission shall so order, 
shall operate to stay any order or decision of the commission. Neither 
the commission nor any of its members, officers, agents, or employees 
shall be taxed with any costs or be required to give any supersedcas, 
bond, or security for costs or damages on any appeal, or be liable to 
suit for any judgment or decree for damage, loss, or injury claimed to 
have been sustained by any public utility or any person or corporation 
affected by an order or decision of the commission, or required in any 
case to make any deposit for costs, or to pay for any service to the clerk 
of any court, or to the marshal of the United States. 

“Pan. 66. That the method of review of the orders and decisions of 
the commission provided in paragraphs 64 and 65 shall be exclusive; 
and, upon such review, such court shall have the power to affirm, or, if 
the decision or order of the commission is not in accordance with law, 
to modify or to reverse such order or decision in the manner following: 

“(1) If, upon the trial of such action or proceeding, evidence shall 
be introduced which is found by the court to be different from that 
offered upon the hearing before the commission, or additional thereto, 
the court, before preceeding to render judgment unless the parties to 
such action or proceeding stipulate in writing to the contrary, shall 
transmit a copy of such evidence to the commission and shall stay 
further proceedings in said action for 15 days from the date of such 
transmission, 

“(2) Upon the receipt of such evidence the commission shall consider 
the same and may modify or reverse its order or decision relating to 
such rate, toll, charge, schedule, joint rate, regulation, requirement, act, 
service, or other thing complained of (not including a valuation) in said 
action or proceeding, and shall report its action thereon to said court 
within 10 days from the receipt of such evidence. 

“Pan, 67. If the commission shall reverse its order or decision com- 
plained of, the action or proceeding shall be dismissed; if it shall 
modify the same, such modified order or decision shall take the place 
of the original order or decision complained of, and judgment shall be 
rendered thereon as though made by the commission in the first in- 
stance. If the original order or decision shall not be reversed or 
modified by the commission judgment shall be rendered upon such 
original order, 

“ Par. 68, That every action or proceeding to medify or reverse an 
order or decision of the commission sball be commenced within 60 days 
after the entry of such order or decision.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CAPPER subsequently said: Mr. President, during the 
morning hour the Senate, having under consideration bills on the 
calendar, passed the bill (S. 3558) which has to do with the 
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court review of public-utility cases, The members of the com- 
mittee with which the bill originated had in mind an amend- 
ment which they desired to offer, and were not aware that the 
bill was under consideration. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that the votes by which the bill was ordered to a third 
reading and passed be reconsidered and that the bill be re- 
stored to its place on the calendar. 

Mr. GLASS. Reserving the right to object, I shall not object 
if it is distinctly understood that when the bill is reached on 
the calendar again there will be no objection to its considera- 
tion and disposition. 

Mr. CAPPER. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] is 
especially interested in the bill, and it is my understanding that 
he only wants to offer an amendment and have it considered by 
the Senate. Therefore I do not believe there will be any delay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes will be 
reconsidered and the bill will be restored to the calendar. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 3399) to amend section 2 (e) of the air commerce 
act of 1926 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4377) to provide for the settlement of claims 
against the United States on account of property damage, per- 
sonal injury, or death was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

GEORGE W. POSEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 1086) for the 
relief of George W. Posey, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 8, after the words “ United States,” to insert “as a private 
of Company A, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, on the 24th day of August, 1862, and as a private of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry,“ 
so aS to make the bill read: 


Be it cnacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George W. Posey, late of Company A, Twentieth Regiment, and of 
Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service of the United States as a private of Com- 
pany A, Twentieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, on the 24th 
day of August, 1862, and as a private of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, on the 24th day of July, 1865: 
Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to bave accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


JACOB SCOTT 


The bill (H. R. 1053) for the relief of Jacob Scott was con- 
sidered, read, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Jacob Scott, who was a private of Company B, Fourth Regiment 
Missouri State Militia Cavalry, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a member of said company and regiment on the 8th 
day of March, 1863, and as a member of Company M, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, on the 15th day of December, 1864: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4128) to provide for the aiding of farmers in any 
State by the making of loans to drainage districts, levee dis- 
tricts, levee and drainage districts, counties, boards of super- 
visors, and/or other political subdivisions and legal entities, and 
for other purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that is a very important bill, 
and it had better go over, so that greater opportunity may be 
afforded to study it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

EDITH BARBER 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1496) for the 
relief of Edith Barber, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and to insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
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September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Edith 
Barber, who contracted tuberculosis while in the performance of her 
duties as a nurse at the National Soldiers’ Home, Johnson City, Tenn., 
and the National Soldiers’ Home, Va. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
MARY ALTIERI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1042) for the 
relief of Mary Altieri, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 3, to strike out “That there be paid” and to insert 
“That the Secretary of the Treasury. be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay,” and in line 6, after the words “sum 
of,” to strike out “$2,000” and insert “ $1,000," so as to make 
the bill read: - 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to Mary Altieri as 
compensation for personal injuries to said Mary Altieri, who was injured 
February 11, 1917, by a United States automobile which was carrying 
mail in the city of Chicago, III., at the time driven by an unidentified 
person. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

CLARA E. NICHOLS 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 859) to extend 
the benefits of the United States employee’s compensation act 
of September 7, 1916, to Clara E. Nichols, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Clara E. 
Nichols, a former employee of the education and recreation division, 
Adjutant General's office, War Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Clara E. Nichols.” 
PATRICK J. MULKAREN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4070) for the 
relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Claims with an amendment, on page 1, after 
the words “sum of,” to strike out “$19,690” and to insert 
“ $6,000,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Patrick J. Mulkaren, Wewoka, Okla., 
the sum of $6,000 in full satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for (1) the value of certain homestead lands to which a patent 
was issued to him on September 21, 1925, but title to which was subse- 
quently determined to be in the State of Oklahoma, (2) the value of 
land taken from him and the value of his improvements upon such 
lands, and (3) reimbursement of all amounts paid by him to the United 
States in connection with such lands prior to the issuance of such 
patent, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 
ALEXANDER M. PROCTOR 


The bill (S. 3853) for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, Alex- 
ander M. Proctor, who was a member of Company B, Twenty-third Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States as a member of that organization on the 1st day of May, 1878: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 

T. J. HILLMAN 

The bill (H. R. 5524) for the relief of T. J. Hillman was read, 
considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, T. J. 
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Hillman, who was a member of Company C, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private of that organization on the 23d day of December, 1898: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


RIGHT OF WAY OVER FORT BANKS RESERVATION, MASS. 


The bill (H. R. 6591) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way 
over such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is 
necessary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width 
of 50 feet was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and 
directed to grant to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is necessary for 
the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 50 feet in said 
town of Winthrop, Mass., upon such location as the Secretary of War 
may approve, and subject to such conditions, restrictions, and reServa- 
tions as the Secretary of War may impose for the protection of the 
reservation. 

CONFEDERATE CEMETERY, FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 

The bill (S. 4247) to provide for the improvement of the 
approach to the Confederate Cemetery, Fayetteville, Ark., was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the Mildren Lee Chapter, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the sum of $3,200, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
for the construction of a suitable hard-surfaced road from the end of the 
paved portion of East Rock Street, Fayetteville, Ark., and running along 
the unpaved portion of said street to the entrance of the Confederate 
Cemetery in said city, such road to be constructed under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War. No payment shall be made under this act 
until the city of Fayetteville has consented to the construction of such 
road. 

LILLIAN G. FROST 

The bill (S. 4345) for the relief of Lillian G. Frost was read, 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Lillian G, Frost, mother of 
Franklin Blaine Frost, late vice consul and third secretary, Department 
of State, the sum of $3,500, being one year's salary of her deceased 
son, who died while in the Foreign Service; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sufficient sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 


POWER DEVELOPMENT IN PASSAMAQUODDY AND COBSCOOK BAYS 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) authorizing an appro- 
priation to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investiga- 
tion by the United States and Canada of the probable effects 
of proposed developments to generate electric power from the 
movement of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays 
was rend, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the sum of $45,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to defray one-half of the expenses of an investigation to 
be made jointly by the United States 4nd Canada of the probable effects 
of proposed international developments to generate electric power from 
the movement of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays on 
the fisheries of that region, including travel and subsistence or per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, compensation of employees, stenographie and 
other services, rent of offices in the District of Columbia or elsewhere 
by contract, if deemed necessary, printing and binding, purchase of 
necessary equipment, charter of vessels, and such other expenses as 
may be authorized by the Secretary of State. 

N. D'A. DRAKE 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2887) for the 
relief of N. D'A. Drake, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
to Nels D'Arcy Drake, midshipman, United States Navy, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000, 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the United States on account 
of injuries received in the line of duty, August 7, 1928, while serving 
on board the U. S. S. Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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ROSCOE M'KINLEY MEADOWS 


The bill (S. 4338) for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows 
was read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the emergency 
officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1928, Roscoe McKinley Meadows shall 
be held and considered to have served as an officer of the Navy of the 
United States during the World War other than as an officer of the 
regular Navy. 


APPROACH ROAD TO ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


The bill (S. 4576) to provide for an investigation as to the 
location and probable cost of a southern approach road to the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes, was read, 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to investigate, survey, and prepare plans and 
estimates for the location and construction of a suitable approach road 
to the Arlington Memorial Bridge from the end of said bridge on the 
south side of the Potomac River in the State of Virginia to the north- 
west corner of the Fort Myer Military Reservation. Such approach 
road shall be in keeping with the memorial bridge project, and the 
plans therefor may include the separation of grades and shall include 
landscaping and adjacent parking. The investigation and survey shall 
determine what lands in private ownership, in addition to suitable and 
available lands now belonging to the United States, will be needed to 


provide the right of way for such approach road, including landscaping 


and parking; and the Seeretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to 
obtain, where possible, options from the owners of such lands agreeing 
to donate the same to the Government, or stipulating a price at which 
such lands will be sold to the United States if finally acquired for the 
purpose of said approach road. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to utilize the services of any available personnel in the 
Department of Agriculture for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act, and may pay all costs necessarily incurred out of the 
administrative fund provided under section 21 (first paragraph) of the 
Federal highway act. Upon completion of the investigation, survey, 
plans, and estimates of cost hereunder, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
after consultation with the Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, shall report the same to the 
Congress with his recommendations, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3822) to provide for the withdrawal of the sov- 
ereignty of the United States over the Philippine Islands and 
for the recognition of their independence, etc., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


WILLIAM GERAVIS HILL 


The bill (H. R. 3610) for the relief of William Geravis Hill 
was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and bencfits upon honorably discharged soldiers Wil- 
liam Geravis Hill, formerly of the United States Navy, shall hereafter 
be held and considered to have been discharged under honorable condi- 
tions from the naval service of the United States as a member of the 
United States Navy on the 26th day of March, 1919: Provided, That 
no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


WILLIAM H. BEHLING 


The bill (H. R. 5611) for the relief of William H. Behling 
was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be paid, from appropriations for 
beneficiaries of officers who died while on the active list of the Navy, 
to William H. Behling, father of William Charles Behiing, late chief 
carpenter's mate, United States Navy, an amount equal to six months’ 
pay at the rate said William Charles Behling was receiving at the date 
of his death: Provided, That William H. Behling's dependency upon 
his son, William Charles Bebling, shall be established to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy. 


GEORGE JOSEPH BOYDELL 


The bill (H. R. 2626) for the relief of George Joseph Boydell 
was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors 
George Joseph Boydell, who served as an enlisted man in the United 
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States Navy, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been dis- 
charged honorably from the naval service of the United States as an 
enlisted man in the United States Navy: Provided, That no bounty, 
back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior 
to the date of passage of this act. 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 11143) to 
create in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 6, after line 19, to strike 
out section 6, as follows: 


Sec. 6. Subdivision (a) of section 1 of the narcotic drugs import 
and export act, as amended (U. S. C., title 21, sec. 171), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘narcotic drug means opium or coca leaves, or any 
compound, manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation thereof, except 
that such term shall not include (1) coca leaves which do not con- 
tain cocaine, eegonine, or any salt, derivative, or preparation from which 
cocaine or ecgonine may be synthesized or made; or (2) any salt, 
derivative, or preparation of coca leaves which does not contain co- 
caine, ecgonine, or any ingredient or ingredients from which cocaine 
or ecgonine may be synthesized or made.” 


And insert a new section 6, as follows: 


Src. 6. In addition to the amount of coca leaves which may be im- 
ported under section 2 (b) of the narcotice druge import and export 
act, the Commissioner of Narcotics is authorized to permit, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by him, the importation of additional 
amounts of coca leaves: Provided, That after the entry thereof into 
the United States all cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts, derivatives, and 
preparations from which cocaine or ecgonine may be synthesized or 
made, contained in such additional amounts of coca leayes, shall be 
destroyed under the supervision of an authorized representative of the 
Commissioner of Narcotics, All coca leaves imported under this sec- 
tion shall be subject to the duties which are now or may hereafter be 
imposed upon such coca leaves when imported. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 8, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Src. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cooperate with the 
several States in the suppression of the abuse of narcotic drugs in their 
respective jurisdictions, and to that end he is authorized (1) to 
cooperate in the drafting of such legislation as may be needed, if any, 
to effect the end named, and (2) to arrange for the exchange of in- 
formation concerning the use and abuse of narcotic drugs in said States 
and for cooperation in the institution and prosecution of cases in the 
courts of the United States and for the licensing boards and courts of 
the several States. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to make such regulations as may be necessary to carry this section into 
effect. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DUCK RIVER BRIDGE NEAR CENTERVILLE, TENN, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4175) to grant 
the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge across Duck River, on 
the Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hickman 
County, Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the 
existing steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word “the,” to strike 
out “consent of Congress is hereby granted to the,” and insert 
“bridge now being constructed by the”; in line 5, after the 
name “Tennessee,” to strike out “and its successors and as- 
signs to maintain and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
originally constructed by the Highway Department of the State 
of Tennessee”; and on page 2, line 4, after the word “ Road,” 
to strike out“ without prior approval of plans and location by 
the Chief of Engineers and by the Secretary of War in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved 
March 23, 1906,” and insert “be, and the same is hereby, legal- 
ized to the same extent and with like effect as to all existing or 
future laws and regulations of the United States as if the ap- 
proval of plans of said bridge by the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of War required by the existing laws of the 
United States had been regularly obtained prior to commence- 
went of coustruction of said bridge,” so as to make the bill 
read; 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge now being constructed by the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee across Duck River on 
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the Nashville-Centerville Road, near Centerville in Hickman County, 
Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing steel 
bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road, be, and the same is hereby, 
legalized to the same extent and with like effect as to all existing or 
future laws and regulations of the United States as if the approval of 
plans of said bridge by the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War required by the existing laws of the United States had been regu- 
larly obtained prior to commencement of construction of said bridge. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act*is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read; “A bill to legalize a 
bridge across Duck River, on the Nashville-Centerville Road, 
near Centerville in Hickman County, Tenn., and approximately 
1,000 feet upstream from the existing steel bridge on the Center- 
ville-Dickson Road.“ 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 7996) to change the name of Iowa Circle in 
the city of Washington to Logan Circle was announced as next 
in order. F 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] desires to be present when 
that bill is reached. The bill will therefore be passed over. 


CLOSING OF ALLEYS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4478) to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to close cer- 
tain alleys and to set aside land owned by the District of Colum- 
bia for alley purposes, which was reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an amendment, on page 3, 
after line 2, to insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall cause 
public notice to be given, by advertisement in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the District of Columbia, of any order to be made by 
the said commissioners under the authority granted them by the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That such public notice shall be given not less 
than 30 days prior to the effective date of such order: And provided 
further, That if any interested property owner affected adversely by 
such order shall request a public hearing by the said commissioners, 
within 30 days prior to the effective date of the order, the said com- 
missioners shall grant such hearing. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia be, and they are hereby, authorized to close the alley in square 
2740, abutting lots 9 to 14, both inclusive, and extending east from the 
16-foot alley in said square; to close the alleys in square 3268 ex- 
tending south from Sheridan Street to the 20-foot alley running east 
and west through said square, and to close all that portion of the alley 
10 feet wide in square 4541 abutting lots 803 and 804, and extending 
northerly from Rosedale Street to the 10-foot alley running east and 
west in said square, the District of Columbia being the owner of all the 
property abutting on said alleys herein authorized to be closed in said 
squares 2740, 3268, and 4541; and the said commissioners are further 
authorized to close any alleys or parts of alleys in the District of Co- 
lumbia when, in their judgment, such alleys, or parts of alleys, are 
rendered useless and unnecessary by reason of the acquisition of abutting 
land for municipal purposes: Provided, That the District of Columbia, 
prior to the closing of any such alley or part of alley, bas acquired title 
to all the land abutting on the alley or part of alley proposed to be 
closed: Provided further, That the title to the land comprised in the 
alleys or parts of alleys so closed shall revert to the District of Colum- 
bia: And provided further, That no property owner within the block 
where such alleys or parts of alleys are closed shall be deprived of the 
right of access to his property by alleys or parts of alleys, unless 
adequate access to such property be substituted therefor. 

SEC. 2. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
further authorized to set aside for alley purposes any land owned by the 
District of Columbia whenever it becomes necessary to provide addi- 
tional area for alleys by reason of the closing of any alley or part of 
any alley: Provided, That in each case the area set aside for alley pur- 
poses shall not exceed the area of the alley or part of alley closed. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia shall cause 
public notice to be given, by advertisement in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the District of Columbia, of any order to be made by the 
said commissioners under the authority granted them by the provisions 
of this act: Provided, That such public notice shall be given not less 
than 30 days prior to the effective date of such order: And provided 
further, That if any interested property owner affected adversely by 
such order shall request a public hearing by the said commissioners, | 
within 30 days prior to the effective date of the order, the said com- 
missioners shall grant such hearing. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LIEUT, COMMANDER RALPH F. WOOD, UNITED STATES NAVY 

The bill (S. 4293) authorizing Ralph F. Wood, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of an 
Italian brevet of military pilot honoris causa tendered him by 
the Italian Government, was read, considered, ordered to be 
engrosseg for a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etċ., That Ralph F. Wood, lieutenant commander, 
United States Navy, is authorized to accept the decoration of an Italian 
brevet of military pilot honoris Causa tendered to him by the Italian 
Government, and the Department of State is authorized to deliver such 
decoration to Ralph F. Wood. 


FRANK J. HALE 


The bill (H. R. 2951) granting six months’ pay to Frank J. 
Hale, was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the appropriation “ Pay 
of the Navy, 1930,“ to Frank J. Hale, dependent father of the late 
Francis Everett Hale, seaman (second class), United States Navy, 
who was killed in a launch of the U. S. S. West Virginia when it was 
rammed by a merchant vessel at San Pedro, Calif., July 3, 1928, an 
amount equal to six months’ pay at the rate said Francis Everett Hale 
was entitled to receive at the date of his death: Provided, That the 
said Frank J. Hale establish to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Navy the fact that he was dependent upon his son, the late Francis 
Everett Hale. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER JAMES c. MONFORT, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The bill (H. R. 3175) to authorize Lieut. Commander James 
C. Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
conferred upon him by the Government of Italy, was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed 
SILVER SERVICE OF CRUISER “OLYMPIA” 


The bill (H. R. 4206) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to loan to the city of Olympia, State of Wash- 
ington, the silver-service set formerly in use on the U. 8S. 
cruiser Olympia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I had a telegram a day or two 
ago from individuals purporting to represent an organization 
in my State which would like to have the cruiser Olympia. 
So I ask, at any rate for the present, that the bill may be 
passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

MEMENTOES FROM CRUISER sr. LOUIS” 


The bill (H. R. 9109) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson 
Memorial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder's 
label plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship's 
name, and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now 
or may be in his custody, was read, considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

JACKSON D. WISSMAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 515) to 
extend the benefits of the employees’ compensation act of 
September 7, 1916, to Jackson D. Wissman, a former employee 
of the Government Dairy Farm, Beltsville, Md., which had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That sections 17 and 20 of the act entitled “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 7, 1916, as amended, are hereby waived in favor of Jackson 
D. Wissman, a former employee of the Government Dairy Farm, Belts- 
ville, Md. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be 
read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “A bill for the relief of 
Jackson D. Wissman.” 

ISSUANCE OF DUPLICATE CHECKS TO STATE OF UTAH 

The bill (H. R. 1601) to authorize the Department of Agri- 
culture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where the originals have been lost was read, consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding the provisions of section 
3646, as amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States, the 
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disbursing clerk of the Department of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to issue, without the requirement of an indemnity bond, a 
duplicate of original check No. 42772, drawn March 17, 1928, in favor 
of Utah State treasurer for $1,066.27 and original check No. 42754, 
drawn March 17, 1928, in favor of Utah State treasurer for $21,848.96 
and lost, stolen, or miscarried in the mails. 


GERTRUDE LUSTIG 


The bill (H. R. 1840) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude Lustig the sum of $1,286.53, 
being the amount she would have received as pay and allowances as 
chief nurse, Army Nurse Corps, from September 28, 1918, the date of 
her unjustifiable dismissal from that position, to May 22, 1919, the date 
of her restoration to the service. 


FRENCH STEAMSHIPS “P, L. M. 4” AND “P, L. M. 7” 


The bill (H. R. 2011) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
settle the claims of the owners of the French steamships 
P. L. M. 4 and P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as a result of 
collisions between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and 
Lake Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States 
against the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for 
damages sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision 
with the P. L. M. 7 was read, considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MARSHALL STATE BANK 


The bill (H. R. 3118) for the relief of the Marshall State 
Bank was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the Marshall 
State Bank, Marshall, III., United States coupon note No, J—1067846 
in the denomination of $500 of the Victory Liberty loan 4% per cent 
convertible gold notes of 1922-23, matured May 20, 1923, with interest 
at the rate of 4% per cent per annum from December 15, 1919, to May 
20, 1923, inclusive, without presentation of said note or the coupons 
representing interest thereon from December 15, 1919, to May 20, 1923, 
the note with the said coupons attached having been lost, stolen, or 
destroyed: Provided, That the said note shall not have been pre- 
viously presented and paid and that no payment shall be made here- 
under for any coupons which shall have been previously presented and 
paid: And provided further, That the said Marshall State Bank sball 
first file in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in 
the penal sum of double the amount of the principal of the said note 
and the interest payable thereon when the note matured, in such form 
and with such surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States 
from any loss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed note here- 
inbefore described, or the coupons belonging thereto, 


BESSIE BLAKER 


The bill (H. R. 3200) for the relief of Bessie Blaker was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the funds 
of the Alaska Railroad, the sum of $300 to Bessie Blaker, for loss of 
four log buildings, with furnishings, located on her homestead about 
1 mile south of Fox, Alaska, by fire from sparks of locomotives of the 
Alaska Railroad, in May, 1927. 


ELLEN B. MONAHAN 


The bill (H. R. 3257) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Ellen B. Monahan, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settle- 
ment against the Government, the sum of $1,000 for physical injuries 
received by her as the result of being overcome by illuminating gas 
escaping from a pipe (said to have been broken through the negligence 
of an employee of the Treasury Department) on the 14th day of June, 
1911, while she was in the employ of the Government of the United 
States and in the discharge of her duties as a clerk in the national 
bank redemption agency office of the Treasury of the United States. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

The bill (H. R. 6071) for the relief of the Domestic and For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States was read, considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the funds of the Alaska 
Railroad, the sum of $2,000 to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, in 
full payment for condemnation of four cabins, the property of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and which were destroyed during con- 
struction of the Alaska Railroad. 


MAJ. CHARLES J. FERRIS, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 


The bill (H. R. 8589) for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, 
major, United States Army, retired, was read, considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Charles J. Ferris, major, United 
States Army, retired, the sum of $124.12, being the sum expended by 
him from his personal funds while complying with official orders of the 
War Department on travel in connection with his duty with the Na- 
tional Guard of Virginia during 1917. 


NAVAL AIR STATION, SEATTLE, WASH. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3341) provid- 
ing for the employment of additional lands for the naval air 
station at Seattle, Wash., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “acquire,” to strike out “this tract of 
land” and insert “these tracts of land at a cost not to exceed 
$50,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by purchase or condemnation 
two adjoining tracts of land located at the southeasterly corner of the 
naval air station reservation at Seattle, Wash.; one tract containing 
20.65 acres, and the other tract containing approximately 10 acres, 
each tract with a frontage of approximately 900 feet on Lake Wash- 
ington; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum as 
may be necessary to acquire these tracts of land at a cost not to exceed 
$50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO FLORIDA FOR DAMAGE TO ROADS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4193) for the 
relief of the State of Florida for damage to and destruction 
of roads and bridges by floods in 1928 and 1929, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads 
with amendments. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I should like to have an explana- 
tion of that bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will state that this bill is 
in line with several other bills which have been passed by Con- 
gress for the relief of various States for damage to Federal 
highways because of floods. The amount carried by the bill is 
relatively small as compared with the amount carried by other 
similar bills which have been adopted. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think Florida is prob- 
ably the only State that has not had such an adjustment as 
this bill provides. The State is by all justice entitled to the 
amount covered by this measure. In fact, it should be for 
I trust the bill will pass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads were, on page 1, line 5, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “$632,532.41” and insert “$134,466.69”; on page 
2, line 13, after the word “ State,” to strike out “and counties 
thereof have” and insert “as”; and in line 17, after the word 
“ State,” to strike out “or county,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $134,466.69 for the relief of the State of Florida, as a 
reimbursement or contribution in aid from the United States, induced 
by the extraordinary conditions of necessity and emergency resulting 
from the unusually serious financial loss to the State of Florida 

ugh the damage to or destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1928 and 1929, imposing a public charge against the property of 
the State beyond its reasonable capacity to bear. Such portion of the 
sum hereby authorized to be appropriated as will be available for 
future construction shall be expended by the State highway depart- 
ment, with the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture, for the restora- 
tion, including relocation, of roads and bridges of the Federal-aid high- 
way system so damaged or destroyed, in such manner as to give the 
lagest measure of permanent relief, under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Any portion of the 
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sum hereby authorized to be appropriated shall become available when 
the State of Florida shows to the satisfaction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that said State has, either before or after the approval of 
this act, actually expended, or made available for expenditure, for the 
restoration, including relocation, of roads and bridges so damaged or 
destroyed, a like sum from State funds. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed as an acknowledgment of any liability on the part of the 
United States in connection with the restoration of such roads and 
bridges: Provided, That out of any appropriations made for carrying 
out the provisions of this act, not to exceed 2½ per cent may be used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to employ such assistants, clerks, and 
other persons in the city of Washington and elsewhere, to purchase 
supplies, material, equipment, and office fixtures and to incur such 
travel and other expense as he may deem necessary for carrying out 
the purpose of this act: Provided further, That no portion of this 
appropriation shall be used except on highways and bridges now in the 
Federal-aid highway system in Florida, or the necessary relocation of 
such roads and bridges. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third tinre, and passed. 


HENRY P. BIEHL 


The bill (H. R. 1160) for the relief of Henry P. Biehl was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
and sailors Henry P. Biehl, late of the U. S. S. Frederick, United 
States Navy, World War, shall hereafter be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the naval service of the United 
States: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance 
shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


APPOINTMENT OF NAVAL PAY CLERKS 


The bill (H. R. 1194) to amend the naval appropriations 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, relative to the ap- 
pointment of pay clerks and acting pay clerks was read, con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approved March 3, 1915, 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the naval service for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and for other purposes” (38 Stat. 
L. 942; U. S. C., title 34, see. 131), as provides: “The title of pay- 
master’s clerk in the United States Nayy is hereby changed to pay 
clerk, and hereafter all pay clerks shall be warranted from acting 
pay clerks, who shall be appointed from enlisted men of the Navy 
holding acting or permanent appointments as chief petty officers, who 
have served at least three years as enlisted men, at least two years 
of which service must have been on board a cruising vessel of the 
Navy” is hereby amended to read as follows: “The title of pay- 
master’s clerk in the United States Navy is hereby changed to pay 
clerk, and hereafter all pay clerks shall be warranted from acting pay 
clerks, who shall be appointed from enlisted men in the Navy holding 
acting or permanent appointments as chief petty officérs, or appoint- 
ments as petty oflicers, first class, who have served at least three years 
as enlisted men, at least two years of which service must have been 
on board a cruising vessel of the Navy.” 


JAMES P. SLOAN 


The bill (H. R. 2587) for the relief of James P. Sloan was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Navy be authorized 
and directed to pay to James P. Sloan gratuity in the amount of $324, 
on account of the death of his son, Andrew Jarvis Sloan, killed in 
line of duty on board the U. S. S. Mississippi on June 12, 1924: Pro- 
vided, That the said James P. Sloan establish to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary of the Navy that he was actually dependent upon his son, 
Andrew Jarvis Sloan, at the time of the latter's death. 


AWARD OF HONORS TO MEMBERS ALASKAN AERIAL SURVEY 
EXPEDITION 


The bill (H. R. 3801) waiving the limiting period of two 
years in Executive Order No. 4576, to enable the Board of 
Awards of the Navy Department to consider recommendation 
of the award of the distinguished-flying cross to members of 
the Alaskan aerial survey expedition, was read, considered, 
3 to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, as 
‘ollows : 


Be it enacted, etc., That that provision of Executive Order No. 4576 
of January 28, 1927, prescribing conditions for the award of the dis- 
tinguished-fying cross authorized by the act of July 2, 1926, which 
establishes a limiting period of two years from the date of the act or 
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achievement meriting the award for the initiation of a recommendation 
for such award, may be waived in the consideration of the existing 
recommendation of the following personnel of the Alaskan aerial survey 
expedition of the Navy: Lieut. Wallace M. Dillon; Lieut. Richard F. 
Whitehead; Lieut. Eugene F. Burkett; Radio Electrician Claude G. 
Alexander; Chief Aviation Pilot Thomas G. Reid; Patrick A. Mc- 
Donough, chief photographer; and William J. Murtha, photographer, 
first class. 
GRANT R. KELSEY 


The bill (H. R. 5213) for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran, was read, considered, ordered to a third 
~reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, Grant R. Kelsey, alias Vincent J. Moran, who was 
a member of Company L, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, from September 8, 1899, to January 30, 1901; and 
of Company E, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, from 
January 2, 1903, to January 5, 1905; and of Company D, Fourteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, from January 6, 1905, to January 2, 
1906, shali hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States as a landsman, 
U. S. S. Wilmington, on the 21st day of February, 1901: Provided, 
That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


The bill (H. R. 9370) to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes, was read, considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary to be expended by the Secretary of the 
Navy for the following purposes, at a cost not to exceed the amount 
stated after each item enumerated: United States Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., purchase and installation of equipment, utilities, 
and appurtenances for astrographic and research work and moderniza- 
tion of the astronomical plant, $160,000; construction of astrographie 
laboratory, $65,000; total, $225,000: Provided, That the location, plans, 
and specifications for such buildings shall be approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission and by the Secretary of the Navy. 


JOHN C. WARREN, ALIAS JOHN STEVENS 


The bill (H. R. 9975) for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens, was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF MEMBERS OF FLEET NAVAL RESERVE, ETC. 


The bill (H. R. 10662) providing for hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist was read, considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, 


RELIEF OF STATE OF FLORIDA 


The bill (S. 1458) for the relief of the State of Florida was 
read, considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the State of Florida be, and it is hereby, 
relieved from all responsibility and accountability for certain quarter- 
master property, to the approximate amount of $1,117.64, the property 
of the War Department which was lost, damaged, or destroyed in relief 
work Incident to the hurricane of September, 1928, while in the posses- 
sion of the Florida National Guard. And the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and directed to terminate all further accountability 
for said property. 

DONATION OF TROPHY GUNS 


The bill (H. R. 6348) donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fla., was read, considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTION DECLARING JULY 5, 1930, A LEGAL HOLIDAY IN 
THE DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 184) to declare July 5, 1930, a legal holiday for all banks 
and trust companies, the officials and employees thereof, in the 
District of Columbia, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “holiday,” to strike out “for all banks 
and trust companies, and the officials and employees thereof,” 
and in line 6, after the word “ Columbia,” to insert “for all pur- 
poses: Provided, That all employees of the United States Goy- 
ernment in the District of Columbia and all employees of the 
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District of Columbia shall be entitled to pay for this holiday the 


same as on other days,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That Saturday, July 5, 1930, be, and the same is hereby, 
declared a legal holiday in the District of Columbia for all purposes: 
Provided, That all employees of the United States Government in the 
District of Columbia and all employees of the District of Columbia shall 
be entitled to pay for this holiday the same as on other days. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I do not understand the purpose 
of this joint resolution. Unless some Senator is prepared to 
explain it, I shall object to its consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the joint resolution simply 
makes July 5 of this year a legal holiday. The Fourth of July 
is on Friday. This measure makes the 5th, which is Saturday, 
a legal holiday, and applies only to this year. 

There is a precedent for this action. It has been done before. 
The joint resolution merely gives the employees Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday without making a break after the holiday on 
Friday, going back to work on Saturday, and then haying Sun- 
day. This gives the employees three solid days, when they can 
go off on week-end trips if they desire to do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This not only applies to Government em- 
ployees but it enables banks and trust companies also to close 
on Saturday, which they can not do unless this joint resolution 
is passed. ' 

Mr. BLEASE. The main purpose of the joint resolution is in 
behalf of bank clerks and bank officials, because they can not 
take a holiday on Saturday unless this measure is passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the committee, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “Joint resolution to 
declare July 5, 1930, a legal holiday in the District of Columbia.” 


RICHARD KIRCH HOFF 


The bill (H. R. 851) for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

EUGENE A. DUBRULE 

The bill (H. R. 1155) for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule was 
read, considered, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4287) to amend 
section 202 of Title II of the Federal farm loan act by providing 
for loans by Federal intermediate credit banks to financing in- 
stitutions on bills payable and by eliminating the requirement 
that loans, advances, or discounts shall have a minimum ma- 
turity of six months, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency with amendments, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “of,” to strike out “the first subsection ” 
and insert “paragraph (1),” and in the same line, after the 
word “adding,” to insert “ thereafter,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 (a) of Title II of the Federal 
farm loan act, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, ch, 8, sec. 1031), be 
amended by substituting a semicolon for the period at the end of para- 
graph (1) thereof and adding thereafter the following new matter: 
“and to make loans or advances direct to any such organizations, 
secured by such obligations.” 

Sec. 2. That section 202 (e) of Title II of the Federal farm loan 
act, as amended (U. 8. C., title 12, ch. 8, sec. 1033), be amended by 
striking out the words “less than six months nor.” so that said sec- 
tion will read as follows: 

Loans, advances, or discounts made under this section shall have a 
maturity at the time they are made or discounted by the Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank of not more than three years. Any Federal inter- 
mediate credit bank may in its discretion sell loans or discounts made 
under this section, with or without its indorsement.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
AMENDMENT OF HOMESTEAD AND DESERT-LAND ENTRY TAXATION ACT 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4318) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to permit taxation of lands of home- 
stead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation act,“ 
approved April 21, 1928, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 3, line 1, after the word 
“ assignee,” to strike out “under the provisions of the act of 
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June 23, 1910, as amended,” and to insert “of such entrymen 
on ceded Indian lands or of an assignee under the provisions of 
the act of June 23, 1910, as amended, or of any such entries in 
a Federal reclamation project constructed under said act of June 
17, 1902, as supplemented or amended,” so as to read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to permit taxation 
of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under the reclamation 
act,” approved April 21, 1928, is amended to read as follows: That 
the lands of any homestead entryman under the act of June 17, 1902, 
known as the reclamation act, or any act amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto, and the lands of any entryman on ceded Indian 
lands within any Indian irrigation project, may, after satisfactory 
proof of residence, improvement, and cultivation, and acceptance of 
such proof by the General Land Office, be taxed by the State or political 
subdivision thereof in which such lands are located in the same manner 
and to the same extent as lands of a like character held under private 
ownership may be taxed. 

“Sec. 2. The lands of any desert-land entryman located within an 
irrigation project constructed under the reclamation act and obtaining 
a water supply from such project, and for whose land water has been 
actually available for a period of four years, may likewise be taxed by 
the State or political subdivision thereof in which such lands are 
located. 

Sec. 3. All such taxes legally assessed shall be a lien upon the lands 
and may be enforced upon said lands by the sale thereof in the same 
manner and under the same proceeding whereby said taxes are enforced 
against lands held under private ownership; but the title or interest 
which the State or political subdivision thereof may convey by tax sale, 
tax deed, or as a result of any tax proceeding shall be subject to a 
prior lien reserved to the United States for all due and unpaid install- 
ments on the appraised purchase price of such lands and for all the 
unpaid charges authorized by law whether accrued or otherwise. The 
holder of such tax deed or tax title resulting from such tax shall be 
entitled to all the rights and privileges in the land of an assignee of 
such entryman on ceded Indian lands or of an assignee under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 23, 1910, as amended, or of any such entries 
in a Federal reclamation project constructed under said act of June 17, 
1902, as supplemented or amended. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Montana what change this will make in the law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the situation is this: 

Two years ago we passed an act making taxable under the 
State laws homestead and desert-land entries under the reclama- 
tion projects where all requirements of the law had been com- 
plied with except the eventual payment of the construction 
charges, so that they should be taxable for school and road 
purposes, and so forth. The law at present is applicable only 
to irrigation projects carried out under the act of 1902, and is 
not applicable to irrigation projects upon Indian reservations. 
This is to make the law passed two years ago applicable to 
projects on Indian reservations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 8, after the words 
“ Sec. 4,” to strike out— 


If the lands of any such entryman shall at any time revert to the 
United States, for any reason whatever, all such liens against such lands 
in favor of the State or political subdivision thereof wherein the lands 
are located, shall be, and shall be held to have been, thereupon extin- 
guished; and the imposition of any such lien by such State or political 
subdivision shall be deemed to be an agreement on its part, in the event 
of such reversion, to execute and record a formal release of such lien. 


And to insert: 


If the lands of any such entryman shall at any time revert to the 
United States for any reason whatever, all such liens or tax titles 
resulting from assessments levied after the date of this amendatory act 
upon such lands in favor of the State or political subdivision thereof 
wherein the lands are located, shall be and shall be held to have been, 
thereupon extinguished; and the levying of any such assessment by 
such State or political subdivision shall be deemed to be an agreement 
on its part, in the event of such reversion, to execute and record a 
formal release of such lien or tax title. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the title should be 
amended so as to read: “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to permit taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land 
entrymen under the reclamation act,’ approved April 21, 1928, 
so as to include ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects.” 

I offer that amendment. 8 s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the title will be agreed to. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article from the Review of Reviews in regard to the 
Philippines may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

[From the Review of Reviews for August, 1927, p. 154] 
“HOLD THE PHILIPPINES! -Stars OF REVOLUTION IN THE Democratic: 
Ranks—A SYMPOSIUM OF CURRENT OPINION COLLECTED BY VICENTE 
VILLAMIN 


When the United States took over the Philippines at the close-of 
the war with Spain 28 years ago, there were many who protested that 
the islands should be free. William Jennings Bryan, then at the height 
of his power, led a mighty campaign of anti-imperialism under the 
Democratic banner. Since that time the party has declared consistently 
for immediate Filipino independence. 

That historic Democratie position is now crumbling, as shown in a 
survey by Vicente Villamin, a Filipino lawyer and publicist. Signed 
statements given him by prominent Democrats register an overwhelm- 
ing majority against immediate and absolute independence. 

The survey shows that the Democrats consider it unwise and un- 
timely for the Filipinos to lose American protection and that vital 
American interests and world peace would be placed in jeopardy by the 
withdrawal of America from the Philippines. In contrast, the party 
platform favors independence upon the belief that it is to the best 
interest of America to grant it, the welfare of the Filipinos receiving 
only Incidental consideration. 

Gaged by the present survey there is precious little difference, if any, 
between the Democratic and Republican views. The Philippine question 
is becoming truly nonpartisan. 

The extension of autonomy is the policy pursued in the islands. At 
present 98 per cent of the personnel of the government are Filipinos. 
A Filipino can be appointed Governor General under the Jones law, and 
the entire government Filipinized. The legislature is composed entirely 
of Filipinos; this body has powers which State legislatures do not pos- 
sess, Of the six heads of the executive departments only one is Ameri- 
can, and in the entire judiciary there are seven Americans. Three- 
fourths of the United States Army in the Philippines are@filipinos. The 
Filipinos do not pay for military and political protection and are not 
subject to the Federal tax laws. 

These opinions, a representative selection of those gathered by Mr. 
Villamin, indicate how far Democratic authorities are straying from the 
traditional principle of immediate independence. 

Robert Lansing (former Secretary of State) : 

“Because of the present minority of educated people in the Philip- 
pines any independent government, though based on the principles of 
democracy, would necessarily fall into the hands of a few individuals. 

“In the past oligarchies have not been conducive to the general wel- 
fare of the people, the majority of whom do not possess the intellectual 
development necessary to conduct a popular government, and there is no 
evidence that the Philippines would prove to be an exception to the rule, 
I am therefore opposed to granting independence to the Philippines 
until it appears that the people of the islands are able to exercise the 
franchise with intelligence and to understand the meaning of political 
liberty.” 

Josephus Daniels (former Secretary of the Navy) : 

“The Filipinos hailed us in 1898, as the Cubans did, as friends and 
deliverers from the yoke of Spain. We repaid their confidence by buy- 
ing them off from Spain at so much a head and by failure to carry 
out our sacred pledge made to them. The governor named by Presi- 
dent Wilson gave it as his opinion that ‘by temperament, by experi- 
ence, by financial ability, in every way, the 10,000,000 Filipinos are 
entitled to be free from every government except of their own choices.” 

“The time to redeem our pledge, given in the preamble of the Jones 
Act, is now. The Filipinos should be given their independence with a 
Platt amendment attached so as to aid them and keep them from serious 
errors in the formative days of their government. The remedy for 
the errors of democracy is more democracy. We are trustees for the 
Filipinos. Our obligation is to be fair in administering that self- 
imposed trust.” 

Lindley M. Garrison (former Secretary of War): 

“The attitude and conduct of the Government of the United States 
toward the Filipinos have been wholly unselfish and commendable. It 
has sought the welfare of the people there without any ulterior motive. 
The easy course would have been to have left the Filipinos to their own 
devices, which could have had but one result, and that a disastrous 
one to them, The proper and right course was to undertake the task of 
preparing them for self-government and protecting them in the mean- 
time. This course is costly and thankless, but was the one upon which 
we set out and upon which we should continue to the end.” 

Samuel Untermyer (New York lawyer): 

“I went to the Philippines last winter with a strong prejudice in 
favor of independence, but came away with the conviction that it would 
be a calamity and equivalent almost to a betrayal. 
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Without our protection the Philippines would be open to mass immi- 
gration from China, lowering the Filipino standard of living and pos- 
sibly obliterating the Filipino race; they would become a prey to 
stronger nations, and we would have to continue our protection unless 
we ‘ould ‘cut loose’ from them entirely, which we would hardly feel 
justified in doing; they would lose the bulk of their foreign business by 
their exclusion from our tariff wall; the maintenance of government, 
with an army and navy and diplomatic service, would tax them to the 
utmost; and there would be retrogression in their economic, social, 
educational, and political development.” 

William E. Sweet (former Governor of Colorado) : 

“I was opposed to American occupation of the Philippines, but the 
history of these islands since the inauguration of American sovereignty 
has served to convince me that I was wrong. 

“T believe that the complete severance of relations between America 
and the Philippines at this time is extremely unwise. Complete and 
immediate independence would spell disaster to the Filipinos and the 
undoing of our work of economic betterment, political improvement, and 
social amelioration in the Philippines, 

“I advocate the expansion of such local autonomy as is compatible 
with our responsibility and the ability of the Filipinos to use it. The 
Philippine question is in every respect nonpartisan,” 

Thomas W. Gregory (former Attorney General): 

“We have pledged our honor to give the Philippines independence, 
and this pledge must be kept. The economic situation of the islands, 
their geographical location, the imperfect development of the great 
majority of the inhabitants, and the international situation require 
American supervision for some years to come, and the time has not 
arrived when the islands should be granted absolute independence. I 
say this without regard to the Interest of the United States in the 
problem.” 

James A. O'Gorman (former Senator from New Tork): 

“The Jones law, for which I voted, gave the Filipino leaders ample 
opportunity to demonstrate what they could and would do under self- 
government, but they have not satisfied the reasonable expectations of 
American well-wishers. And they dealt only with internal affairs, being 
free from the problems of external relations. 

“I am now retired from politics, I view the Philippine question in a 
nonpartisan ap nonpolitical light. In my judgment, independence at 
this time wo not mean more liberty and better government for the 
Filipinos but curtailed opportunity and arrested development. An inde- 
pendent Philippines could not hope to maintain a national existence 
amidst the confusions and struggles in the Orient. Neutralization would 
be futile, a protectorate would not be feasible, a Platt amendment for 
the Philippines would be impracticable. America’s course and conduct 
in the Philippines have been unselfish, constructive, and enlightened. 
I see no signs of departure from our position of friend and protector. 
We have no imperialistic designs. Independence will come eventually, 
but the time for it has not yet arrived.” 

Tuomas J, Warsa (a Senator from Montana): 

“1 felt when I visited the Philippines four years ago that the desire 
for independence among the Filipinos was largely, if not wholly, senti- 
mental, and nothing has happened since to change that view. This is 
not said in criticism or opprobrium. 

“Only a few Filipinos have reflected, I conceive, on the economic 
consequences of separation from the United States, and of the few 
only a small number have made publie avowal of their views. The fact 
that the United States markets are open to Philippine products duty 
free is vitally important to the well-being of the Filipino people. Its 
importance is emphasized by the fact that the Philippines are an ex- 
porting country, the great bulk of production being exportable surplus. 
Independence would discard the privilege of free entry to our markets, 
and that would result in the collapse of the major Philippine industries. 
It is the patriotic duty of Filipinos to bring to the masses information 
concerning the economic problems which would be involved in in- 
dependence.” 

Thomas F. Gallor (Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee): 

“ From interviews with men whom I know and trust I am persuaded 
that it would work harm to American interests and to the Filipinos 
themselves if they were given independence at this time. Moreover, I 
have entire confidence in the wisdom and fairness of Gen. Leonard 
Wood, Governor General of the Philippines, and am satisfied to be 
guided by his judgment.” 

Dan Moody (Governor of Texas) : 

“It is too early to grant independence to the Philippines. The eco- 
nomic consequences to the Filipinos would be hazardous, and certainly 
their international status, once independent, would be subject to most 
troublesome influences. Perhaps eventually independence should be 
granted, but at this time, or at any time in the near future, it would, 
in my opinion, prove disastrous.” 

Robert L. Owen (former Senator from Oklahoma) : 

“While I favor independence in the future, it must be remembered 
that absolute independence under existing international law could oper- 
ate to shut off Philippine products from the United States markets 
on a free-trade basis, and this is a matter of the utmest importance 
to the Filipino people.” 
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Lawrence D. Tyson (former Senator from Tennessee) : 

“I am not in favor of granting independence to the Philippines now. 
Independence under present circumstances would be a calamity to the 
ae and would undo the constructive work of America in those 
slands, 

“ We are doing everything we can to promote the best Interests of the 
Filipinos. We have been unselfish. Our record in the Philippines is 
one of which every true American can be proud. The Philippine ques- 
tion is nonpartisan. It seems to me the longer the United States is 
willing to stay in the Philippines the better it will be for the Filipinos.” 

Atlee Pomerene (former Senator from Ohio): 

“Whatever the United States has done in connection with the Phil- 
ippines has been for their benefit, not ours. I believe it would be a 
grave mistake to grant them immediate and absolute independence. 
The Filipinos have made more progress since they have been under the 
control of the United States than they did in three centuries of Spanish 
rule, and. in my judgment, more progress than they would make in a 
century of independence under present conditions.” 

Woodbridge N. Ferris (Senator from Michigan) : 

“From a commercial standpoint, the Filipinos are better off under 
the rule of the United States. I am not at all sure, however, that 
the Filipinos are going to learn to stand on their own feet by having 
their independence suspended in the air. I am sorry that our Gov- 
ernment is in any way responsible for the Philippines. I am hoping 
that the time will soon come when the Filipinos can be granted their 
full independence. I am not at all sure that the delay is wise.” 

Hamilton Holt (president Rollins College, Florida) : 

“Independence under a republican form of government implies capac- 
ity for self-government. Therefore, independence is not so much a 
right as a stage of evolution. 1 do not regard the Filipinos as ready 
for self-government and, consequently, as ready for independence. No 
American party, in my judgment, should set a date for such a consum- 
mation.” 

Par Harrison (Senator from Mississippi): 

“I have long favored Philippine independence and voted for the 
Jones law. However, under present circumstances strong economic ren- 
sons and the uncertain state of international affairs in the Pacific re- 
gion make it unwise to grant the Philippines immediate and absolute 
independence. But I would urge the inauguration of a workable policy 
of economic readjustment looking to eventual independence. This is 
a matter, I take it, of the utmost importance to the Filipinos them- 
selves.” 

Epwin S. Broussarp (Senator from Louisiana) : 0 

“Iam firmly convinced that there is a strong sentiment among the 
Filipinos for independence. Naturally, I am opposed to bringing about 
a situation which could result in their losing their independence and 
in their forcible absorption by another nation. But this possibilty can 
be safeguarded by agreement of the four nations now parties to the 
4-power pact.” 

Anprew J. MONTAGUE (Congressman from Virginia): 

“I am ardently in favor of granting complete independence to the 
Filipino people when they reach such stage of perfection in political 
knowledge and responsibility as will demonstrate their capacity for the 
administration of free institutions. This time, however, has not yet 
arrived, but I believe it is approaching such a consummation in the 
future.” 

ROYAL S. COPELAND (Senator from New York) : 

“I do not favor independence for the sake of the Filipinos. Be- 
sides, I do not think we can give them independence, for the Consti- 
tution does not empower Congress to alienate American territory 
which the Philippines are by virtue of the treaty of Paris.” 

MiLLanůD E. Typincs (Senator from Maryland): 

“I do not believe the present or near future is the best time to grant 
independence to the Philippines. Independence at a time when far 
eastern affairs are unsettled and before the Filipinos are strong enough 
to keep it with honor when given would not be playing fair with the 
people we obligated ourselves to assist.” 

Hoyt M. Dobbs (Bishop of Alabama) ; 

“Independence is something to be earned, and it can never be be- 
stowed prematurely or given as a free gift. I have every reason to 
trust the character and ability of General Wood, Governor General, and 
am sure his recommendation should have most thoughtful and careful 
consideration.” 

J. H. Kirkland (chancellor Vanderbilt University, Tennessee) : 

“The obligation of the United States to the Filipinos is primarily to 
promote their development —educationally, economically, and politically. 
I am satisfied that this can be done only by maintaining close political 
relations with that country. To give the Philippines independence at 
this time would wreck all the work we have done in the past.” 

Edward I. Edwards (former Senator from New Jersey) : 

“I am unequivocally opposed to granting immediate and absolute 
independence to the Philippines, This attitude is prompted by what 
I believe to be the best interests of the Filipino people themselves, The 
United States has moral, political, and economic obligations in con- 
nection with the islands which she can not and will not shirk, no matter 
how voeiferously the self-seeking politicians may cry out. 
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“It would take the islands fully a hundred years to recover from 
the granting of independence now. Separation from America would 
mean the mongolization of the islands. It would also mean the ex- 
clusion of the Philippines from our tariff wall and therefore the de- 
struction of Philippine industries. Frankly, I can not conceive of 
Philippine independence in the next 50 years.” 

Alfred P. Dennis (vice chairman United States Tariff Commission) : 

„ can state as a lifelong Democrat that in my opinion America 
stands in loco parentis to the Philippines; that this relationship in- 
volves authority and protection as complementary ideas; and that our 
retirement from the islands at this time would be an act of be- 
trayal, inasmuch as it would immediately expose the Filipinos to 
bitter internecine strife, with eventual foreign occupation, based on a 
program for exploiting the islands, at the same time employing them as 
a military base against the United States in the Pacific.” 

George Gordon Battle (New York lawyer): 

“Independence would mean the sundering of the business ties with 
America which give life to Philippine industries; widespread poverty 
among the Filipino masses; confusion in commerce, finance, and goy- 
ernment; and the lowering of the Filipinos’ standard of living. It would 
also mean the checking of the educational development now happily 
going forward in the Islands and the possibility of immigration from 
China which would be irresistible.” 

Erwin Craighead (editor emeritus, Mobile Register, Alabama) : 

“The Philippine question is not one simply of Filipino independence, 
but one involving many serious international considerations. The 
Filipino leaders ignore the problem of the relations of their country 
with the general far eastern situation, but America can not and will 
not ignore it. For the sake of the Filipinos themselves, of America’s 
position in the Pacific, of world peace, the granting of complete inde- 
pendence to the Philippines should be put off,” 

Warrer F. Grorcr (Senator from Georgia): 

“I do not favor immediate independence.” 

Lee S. Overman (Senator from North Carolina): 

„ am for ultimate but not for immediate independence for economic 
reasons vital to the Filipinos.” 

Morris SHEPPARD (Senator from Texas): 

“I stand on thé Democratic platform calling for immediate inde- 
pendence.” 

Duncan U. FLercner (Senator from Florida): 

“The Filipinos do not seem to know when they are well off—at least 
some agitators do not. Independence in the future, when they are 
ready for it, I favor.” 

Core. L. BLEAsE (Senator from South Carolina): 

“To withhold independence would be to make us liars and thieves, 
I may be mistaken as to the facts.” 

John G. Richards (Governor of South Carolina) : 

“The attitude of our Government toward the Philippines is proper.” 

Hvco L. Brack (Senator from Alabama): 

“If independence is consistent with the best interests of the Fili- 
pinos, I favor its granting.” 

A. Harry Moore (Governor of New Jersey): 

“T am convinced that independence at this time would prove most 
disastrous to the Filipinos.” 

Robert Neill (president Arkansas Bankers’ Association) : 

“To grant independence now would nullify America’s position in the 
Orient.” 

Frank F. Fagan (president North Carolina Bankers’ Association) : 

“I think that at this time it would be dangerous, if not disastrous, 
to give independence to the Philippines.” 


RETIREMENT OF EMERGENCY OFFICERS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
the attention of some member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. There is pending before that committee a bill desig- 
nated as S. 3415 upon which no action has been taken, It is a 
very important measure, and I should like to inquire whether 
or not the committee intends to make a report on it during 
this session. 

Let me state briefly that the bill seeks to apply the retire- 
ment provisions of the emergency officers’ law to a number of 
veterans of the World War who were in fact emergency offi- 
cers but who, under regulations of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, were actually enrolled as Regular officers of the Army, 
Nayy, and Marine Corps, though their enlistment was solely for 
the purpose of service during the war. The Veterans’ Bureau 
have approved of these claims, namely, the right to have the 
benefit of the emergency retirement law; but the Comptroller 
General is holding up the payment upon this technicality. 

A number of bills are pending to give special relief to these 
individuals. Some of them have already passed the House. 
Many of them are pending before the Finance Committee and 
other committees. Unless this general bill is passed, taking 
care of all these cases, we shall haye a series of special bills 
proposed here for passage. 
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We ought to get action on this bill during the present session; 
and I ask whoever is in charge of the conduct of affairs in 
the Committee on Military Affairs, in the absence of the chair- 
man, to report out that bill, to which everybody agrees, to which 
the various departments of the Government have agreed, and 
the lack of which is depriving worthy and deserving citizens 
of the benefits of a law of which it was intended that they 
should receive the benefits. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, 30 minutes were allotted to 
the calendar. It has been completed; and I think now that 
we ought to proceed to the consideration of the tariff bill. 

If the Chair is ready to proceed with the points of order, I 
think we ought to take them up now in the order in which 
they are to be presented ; and I shall object, so far as one objec- 
tion goes, to the consideration of any other business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on certain amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes. 

(For report see House proceedings of Monday, April 28, Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, pp. 7833-7842.) 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to take any 
additional time on the points which I raised yesterday with 
reference to amendment numbered 327, except to put into the 
Recorp a statement to which I have already called the atten- 
tion of the Chair. 

In the repert of Mr. Hawtey, for the managers on the part 
of the House, to the House on the first conference report with 
reference to the watch schedule, after describing minutely the 
changed basis and the provisions of the House bill, Mr. HAWLEY 
makes this statement: 


The Senate amendment strikes out the House text and restores the 
language and rates of existing law. The House recedes with an amend- 
ment, using the House bill as a basis, making certain changes in lan- 
guage and certain changes in substance. The principal changes in sub- 
stance are as follows: 

(1) The amendment takes out of the operation of the paragraph 
all time-keeping and time-measuring mechanisms not designed to be, or 
such as are not ordinarily, worn on or carried about the person. 


That is the exact contention I am making on this para- 
graph—that it does that. Mr. Haw ey says so specifically in 
his report to the House. 

The next point to which I desire to call the Chair's atten- 
tion is amendment numbered 425. I make the point of order 
that the conferees have exceeded their authority in the change 
which they made in the language in paragraph 710, on page 
132 of the print of the bill, which contains the amendments and 
their numbers. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I thought that at the conclu- 
sion of the session yesterday the Senator was about to address 
himself to the paragraph appertaining to frozen cherries, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am taking them up in the order in which 
they appear in the bill; and it happens that cheese comes 
ahead of cherries. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 7 

Mr. BARKLEY. The language of the House bill on the sub- 
ject of cheese is as follows: 


Cheese and substitutes therefor, 7 cents per pound, but not less than 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


The Senate amended that by striking out “7” and inserting 
“8” cents per pound, and by raising the ad valorem to 42 per 
cent ad valorem, and then added certain types of cheese made 
of sheep's milk, and commonly known as“ Romano” or “ Peco- 
rino,” “ Romanello, or Kefalotyri, or Vize, and Casseri,” 8 cents 
per pound; Feta White, 5 cents a pound. 

All these amendments on the part of the Senate are simply 
specific names for substitutes for cheese. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are not substitutes, but special 
cheeses. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are special cheeses, but they are sub- 
stitutes for the ordinary cheese which is understood when the 
word “cheese” is mentioned. 

The conferees have stricken out all of the language inserted 
by the Senate. They haye receded on amendment 424, which 
leaves the rate at the Senate rate of 8 cents a pound on cheese 
and all substitutes. They have eliminated specifica}ly the 
names of all these cheeses designated in the Senate amend- 
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ment, and the effect is to put a tax of 8 cents per pound on a 
cheese on which the Senate fixed a 5-cent rate and on which 
the House fixed a 7-cent rate. My contention is that they had 
no power to go below 7 cents or above 8 cents in a specific rate 
per pound, but by their conference report, except on one type 
of cheese, they have fixed a rate of 8 cents on a cheese on 
which the House fixed a maximum of 7 cents and the Senate 
fixed a maximum of 5 cents, and in that regard they have 
exceeded their authority. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator remembers my anxiety in 
regard to these special cheeses, because they are used by great 
groups of people in my city. The significance of what the con- 
ference committee has done as regards feta white, a very cheap 
cheese, is this: We made the rate 5 cents per pound, and the 
House rate was 7 cents. Consequently, by the action of the 
conferees they have entirely defeated the purpose of the Senate, 
and have placed on that cheese a higher rate than is justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have not only defeated the purpose of 
the Senate, but they have exceeded the rate in the House bill, 
which was 7 cents. They have substituted 8 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I fully agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all I wish to say on that. The Vice 
President understands the point, and I am not going to argue 
it any further. 

The next point is amendment 454, pertaining to cherries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will ask the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to give his attention. 

Mr. BARKLEY Mr. President, under the heading of cher- 
ries, at the bottom of page 140 and at the top of page 141, the 
House bill provided for cherries “In their natural state, or 
dried, 2 cents a pound.” That is all the House said about it, 
except that under subsection 2 they said “sulphured, or in 
brine, with stems and pits, 5% cents per pound; with stems or 
pits removed, 9½ cents per pound.” 

Then, in subsection 4, under the heading of ‘‘ Maraschino, 
candied, crystallized, or glacé, or prepared or preserved in any 
manner, 514 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

In the first line of that paragraph the Senate struck out the 
words “or dried” and inserted the words “or frozen if not 
sweetened, 2 cents a pound,” so that while the House bill pro- 
vided that cherries in their natural state or dried bore a 2-cent 
rate, the Senate amendment provided that in their natural state 
or frozen, if sweetened, they bore a 2-cent rate. 

The conferees have stricken out that language inserted in 
amendment No. 448, and over on page 141, in subsection 4, they 
have eliminated the words “if sweetened.” 

A cherry may be prepared or preserved without being frozen, 
and the mere fact that the words “frozen if sweetened” were 
added shows that that description has a different meaning from 
the language “ prepared or preserved.” 

The effect of this conference report is that whereas under 
either the House or the Senate bill these cherries had to be 
sweetened if they were frozen before they bore this rate, under 
the conference committee report the words “if sweetened” are 
stricken out, and the report makes all cherries which are frozen 
subject to this tariff. I contend it is beyond the power of the 
conferees, to make all those cherries subject to the tariff, whereas 
under both the House and the Senate bills only sweetened 
cherries, if frozen, were to bear that rate. 

The Chair understands that point, and I do not wish to say 
anything more about it unless the Senator from Oregon should 
advance something which might lead to reply. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire briefly to discuss the 
matter presented by the able Senator from Kentucky. I have 
reference to paragraph 737, applying to cherries. In subdivi- 
sion 1 of that paragraph the word “frozen” was included as 
descriptive of the preparation through which cherries which 
carry the 2-cent a pound duty are put. 

That was stricken from the bill purposely so that a frozen 
cherry would bear a higher rate than 2 cents a pound. But 
the frozen cherry was not forgotten, and it is found in subdi- 
vision 4 of that paragraph, where it is included in the words 
“maraschino, candied, crystallized or glacé, or frozen,” with 
the following significant and descriptive language: “ or prepared 
or preserved in any manner.” 

Mr. President, the question is a simple one. If the freezing 
of a cherry is a new process or method, probably it should not 
be included in this place, but I contend, and I think from a 
rather intimate knowledge of the cherry industry, that when a 
cherry is frozen it comes within the language “or prepared or 
preserved in any manner,” and that the method of preserving 
it is not a new method as understood by the trade and the 
industry. 
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The process of freezing a cherry is analagous to the cooking 
of vegetables for canning purposes. It changes the texture, 
makes it ready for preservation; indeed, the process of freezing 
is entirely associated with preservation, and is so classified, 
and is not a separate and different and new method. 

When a cherry is picked from the tree it is then precooled, 
if it is to be preserved, at a temperature just above freezing, 
for the purpose of removing moisture and hardening the texture 
of the flesh, after which it is frozen to a hard and perfect state. 
That cherry can be preserved indefinitely in that state. It 
may be shipped across the sea, it may be shipped across the con- 
tinent; it can be kept from the time it is harvested, in July, 
and preserved by being placed in sulphur, or being candied or 
glacé, until a year following. 

Consequently the conferees had no other choice, if they wanted 
to remove this product from one bracket te another, than to 
include it within that bracket which contained the general 
language, “if prepared or preserved in any manner.” 

Consequently, under my theory and from my knowledge of 
the industry and the methods employed in that industry for the 
preserving of cherries, it comes within the general language, 
and therefore the conferees did not in any manner exceed their 
authority. I can not conceive how any question can arise, be- 
cause it is not a new process; it is & process associated with 
the general language of preservation. 

Some reference has been made to a case decided, I think in 
1927—and I speak largely from memory—by the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals. This point was not considered in that case. 
The question was as to a pitted cherry, changed in form from 
an unpitted cherry, so as to take it out of the description of 
“cherries sulphured or in brine.” The Court of Customs Appeals 
held that removing the pit did not change the cherry and was 
not a process which came within that particular language. I 
have the decision here, and no one can rest on the decision of 
the Court of Customs Appeals in this matter, because that case 
raised an entirely different question. 

I appeal to the Chair that in no sense did the conferees exceed 
their jurisdiction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any other point of order? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the conferees have exceeded their authority in dealing with 
Senate amendment 657, in regard to the rayon schedule. 

The dutiable context for rayon yarns and filaments, as pre- 
sented to the conferees, did not authorize them to substitute 45 
cents for 40 cents per pound in the proviso to paragraph 1301, 
in that thereby “filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, 
single or grouped,” were raised from 40 cents per pound, as 
provided in the Senate amendment, to 45 cents per pound, 
without the rate of 45 cents per pound upon such filaments 
having been expressly provided by the language of either the 
House bill or Senate amendments and, therefore, not in con- 
ference. 

I have no further point of order to make. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I make the point of order that 
the committee of conference exceeded its authority in respect 
to gr easing 848 and 849, appearing on pages 257 and 258 of 
the bi 

The act as it passed the House provided that cattle, sheep, and 
other domestic animals might be driven across international 
boundary lines by the owner for temporary pasturage pur- 
poses only, and if so driven across might remain eight months 
without the payment of duty on return. 

The Senate-struck out that provision and limited the time 
for the free return of straying livestock to three months. The 
conference committee inserted this language, “or driven across 
the northern boundary line by the owner for temporary pas- 
turage purposes only.” 

That was in amendment 848. In amendment 849 the con- 
ferees inserted the words “eight months in the case of the 
northern boundary line and, in the case of the southern boundary 
line, within three.” 

The effect of the action taken by the conference committee is 
to provide two rules for the payment of import duties on 
livestock. One rule makes it possible for cattle and other live- 
stock to be returned to the United States free of duty for a 
period of eight months, while during five months of the same 
period duties would be collected on the southern boundary. 
That is in direct contravention of the provision of the Con- 
stitution that all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. . 

Certainly it was not in the minds of either the House or the 
Senate that there should be one rule applicable to the northern 
boundary and another rule applicable to the southern boundary. 
Such a rank injustice was never proposed or debated. The 
only matter that was in conference was whether or not cattle 
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and other domestic animals might be driven across the boundary 
for temporary pasturage purposes, and the further question of 
how long, if driven across, they might remain without being 
required to pay the prescribed tariff on return. 

It is therefore obvious that the committee of conference in 
this instance exceeded their authority. As the author of the 
rule which provides that conferees shall not insert in their re- 
port matter not committed to them by either House, a rule 
adopted while he was a Senator, I trust that the Vice President 
will by his decision insist upon its strict enforcement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, all the points 
of order that are to be made have been presented to the Senate. 
I would like to ask the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
if that is the fact? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have presented all the points I intend to 
present. Of course, I do not wish to commit myself as to any 
action which might be proper on another report of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator mean by “another re- 
port”? Does he mean the second report? ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not mean the second report. I 
mean that if the Chair sustains these points of order and the bill 
goes back to conference, which it would do, I do not wish in 
any way to commit myself as to what I should do in regard toa 
second report brought in on these matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Suppose the item is in this report. Do I under- 
stand, then, that the Senator wants to reserve the right to make 
a point of order? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I say I have no further point of order 
to make on any subsequent report covering the same articles 
found in report No. 1, which I have not already made, unless 
the point would pertain to the particular items about which I 
have made points. In other words, if there is any item in this 
report now which is subject to a point of order and to which 
I have not called attention, I have no intention later, upon the 
return of the bill again to the Senate, to make a point on that 
item. I have no doubt that by a searching investigation of this 
report other items as to which points could be made might be 
discovered. But I do not intend to avail myself of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood it. Then I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be held that all points of order have been 
made at this time in the consideration of this report. 

Mr. SWANSON. I object to that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky whether he brought up the watch item yesterday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule if there 
are no further points of order to be made. 

CHEESE 

Amendment 424, paragraph 710, page 132. 

The rates on cheese as carried in the tariff act are as follows: 
House 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 7 cents per pound, but not 
less than 35 per cent ad valorem (this included all cheese and 
substitutes). 

Senate : 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 8 cents per pound, but not 
less than 42 per cent ad valorem. 

Cheese made from sheep's milk, etc., 8 cents per pound. 

Feta white, 5 cents per pound. 

' The conference report 

Cheese and substitutes therefor, 8 cents per pound, but not 
less than 40 per cent ad valorem. 

It will be seen from the above that the duty on cheese made 
from sheep's milk, etc, and feta white, is increased beyond 
the rates carried in either the House or Senate provisions, 
therefore this point of order is sustained. 

POINTS OF ORDER ON PARAGRAPHS 867 AND 868 

Three points of order are made against paragraphs 367 and 

368, to the watch and clock schedules of the tariff bill. 
Point No. I 

That the conference substituted the words “all the foregoing 
designed to be, or such as ordinarily are worn or carried on or 
about the person“ in paragraph 367 (a) for the words whether 
or not designed to be worn or carried on or about the person.” 

It is claimed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
that the changes made would transfer watches not designed to 
be worn on the person from paragraph 367 to paragraph 368, 
with resultant rates higher than those applied in either the 
House bill or the Senate amendment. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky exhibited certain watches which he claimed would be so 
transferred. The following statement of the House managers 
in the conference report submitted to the House seems to sus- 
tain this contention (see p. 56, par. 1): 
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(1) The amendment takes out of the operation of the paragraph 
all time-keeping and time-measuring mechanisms not designed to be, 
or such as are not ordinarily, worn on or carried about the person. 


It is contended by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that 
no transfer of watches results from the change in language for 
the following reasons: 

(1) All commercial watch movements are specifically pro- 
vided for by name in paragraph 367 of the House bill, the 
Senate amendment, and the conference report, and are not re- 
moved from the operation of the paragraph by any changes in 
descriptive language, such as “ whether or not designed, etc.” 

(2) All commercial clock movements are specifically provided 
for by name in paragraph 368 of the House bill, the Senate 
amendment, and the conference report. These provisions are 
more specific than the descriptive language in paragraph 367, 
“time-keeping mechanisms, etc., not designed to be worn on 
the person, etc.” Hence, no movements or mechanisms have 
been removed from the operation of paragraph 368 at any 
time, The Chair is in doubt on this point, but inasmuch as 
the report goes back to conference it would seem that the 
amendment objected to might well be made more definite and 
certain. 

Point No. II 


(a) That the conference report eliminated the words “ if ia) 
ing any type of stem, rim,” and so forth, in paragraph 367 (a). 

This point of order is apparently based on the assumption 
thafthe conference report transfers certain articles from para- 
graph 367 to paragraph 368, with resultant higher rates, by rea- 
son of the omission of the words “if having any type of stem, 
rim, or self-winding mechanism.” 

It seems to the Chair that the removal of words of limitation 
can not be construed as narrowing the scope of the paragraph. 

If it be a watch movement, no transfer has taken place be- 
cause watch movements are under paragraph 367 both in the 
House bill and the conference report; if it be a clock movement, 
the omission of the language has not had the result of making 
any transfer from paragraph 368 to paragraph 367, for the 
Teason that the language in paragraph 368 of the conference 
report, namely, “clocks, clock movements,” is more specific 
than the general language in paragraph 367, namely, “time- 


| keeping, etc., mechanisms, ete., if less than 1.77 inches wide.” 


This point is overruled. e 
Point No. III 


That the conference inserted the word “unset” after the 
word jewels in paragraph 367 (3) (d) and added to paragraph 
(e) (3) the following: 

Each assembly or subassembly (unless dutiable under elause (1) of 
this paragraph) consisting of two or more parts or pieces of metal 
or other material joined or fastened together shall be subjected to a 
duty of 3 cents for each such part or piece of material, except that 
in the case of jewels the duty shall be 20 cents instead of 3 cents. 


The House provision, subsection (d) reads as follows: 
Jewels suitable for use in any movement, etc., 10 per cent. 

The Senate provision reads: 

All jewels for use In the manufacture of watches, etc., 10 per cent. 
The conference provides: 

Jewels, unset, suitable for use in any movement— 


And so forth. The word “unset” does not appear in the 
measure as it passed the House, or as it passed the Senate, but 
was added in conference, thereby creating a new classification 
of jewels. 

The point of order is sustained. 

CHERRIES 

Under the tariff act as it came to the Senate from the House 
cherries in their natural state carried a duty of 2 cents per 
pound (par. 737), S. D. 1. 

Under Senate amendment 448, cherries, frozen, if not sweet- 
ened, were dutiable at 2 cents per pound. 

Under the four subdivisions of paragraph 737: In the measure 
as it came from the House maraschino, candied, and so forth, 
carried a duty of 5% cents per pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

As amended in the Senate, the words “frozen cherries, if 
sweetened” were added by amendment 454 and the duty in- 
creased from 5½ cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem 
to 944 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

In the conference amendment 448 the words “ frozen cherries, 
if not sweetened ” were eliminated, and in amendment 454 the 
words “if sweetened ” were omitted. This left frozen cherries, 
whether sweetened or not, carrying a duty of 9% cents per 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
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If frozen cherries are to be considered as cherries in their 
natural state, as is indicated in amendment 448, then the change 
made in conference would be subject to the point of order; 
but if frozen cherries are to be considered as coming under 
clause 4, cherries prepared, and so forth, as is contended by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] the change made would 
not be subject to a point of order, The Chair is in doubt on 
the question, and as the report goes back to conference on other 
points raised the question is not passed upon. 


LIVESTOCK 


Amendments 848 and 849: It seems to the Chair that the con- 
ferees exceeded their authority in amendment 849 by separat- 
ing the boundaries and prescribing different time limits from 
those carried in either the act as it came from the House or as 
it passed the Senate. 

This point of order is sustained. 


RAYON 


Amendment No. 657: The Chair has had submitted quite a 
number of briefs on the rayon amendments and is thoroughly 
of the opinion, after most careful consideration, that the con- 
ferees exceeded their authority in changing the rates in that 
schedule and sustains this point of order. 

The points of order are sustained as indicated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments, ask a further conference with the House, 
and that the Chair appoint conferees on the part of the Serfate. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I say to 
the Senator from Utah that it is apparent that the matters in 
controversy are not important items when we think of the bill 
as a whole. They are important from a legal standpoint and 
very properly have been made by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY]. But in view of the situation which we have 
discussed in the Chamber as to the feeling in the country about 
the matter of disposing of the bill, may I not urge the Senator 
to have the conference called together at once, the matters in 
point considered, and the bill brought back here within an hour 
or two? Is there any reason why that can not be done? 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill will have to go to the House and 
consent must be granted there for a further conference. I hope 
the bill will be back here this afternoon. I assure the Senator 
from Massachusetts that I shall use every endeavor to get the 
bill back into the Senate at the very earliest moment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Would it not be necessary to have the House act 
upon the conference report first? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because we disagreed to the amendments 
of the House and have asked for a conference, and they must 
agree to the conference. They have discharged their conferees, 
so we must have a new conference, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah will 
expedite matters to the very limit? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to the very limit. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire, in order that 
we may know how to govern ourselves with respect to other 
legislation, when the Senator from Utah expects the tariff bill 
will be back here now? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the House can act this afternoon and send 
the bill back to us so that the conferees can meet promptly, the 
conferees will meet to-morrow. I am in hopes the House can do 
that promptly. If the Senate should be in session on Saturday, 
we could probably report on that day. I am fearful that we 
will not be able to secure a quorum upon that day, because I 
understand a good many engagements have been made for the 
day with the idea that we would not have a session on Saturday. 
Otherwise we would undoubtedly be ready to report the tariff 
bill back on Saturday. It will be reported back to the Senate 
on Monday in any event. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I say to the Senator that the reason 
for my inguiry is that next upon the agenda, and whether upon 
the agenda or not the next matter that would be brought before 
the Senate, if it can be brought before it by a yea-and-nay 
yote, is the river and harbor bill. I shall insist at the earliest 
possible moment that that bill be placed before the Senate, of 
course not to interfere in the slightest degree with the tariff 
bill. But if there is going to be an interregnum in relation to 
the report of any short period I would endeavor in that inter- 
regnum to bring up the river and harbor bill. 

I am giving this notice at this time, Mr. President, because 
I observed something in the press about a desire to supersede 
the river and harbor bill, which is upon the agenda and which 
it has been agreed shall be considered immediately following 
the tariff bill, with some other business at the instance of some 
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one else. I want the Senate to know that the river and harbor 
bill will be brought up at the conclusion of the tariff bill and 
Dressed to a speedy conclusion. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
California a question. As I understand the situation with ref- 
erence to the tariff bill, it is going back to conference, I sug- 
15 71 0 = 3 man California that immediately the tariff 

s sen ck to conference he move to tak hi 
eg e up the river and 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me say that upon the agenda and now 
the unfinished business of the Senate is a bill in charge of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. Immediately follow- 
ing the disposition of that measure is one in charge of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], which will take but a 
brief period to consider. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator's river and harbor bill 
should take the place of every other measure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I quite agree; but I do not think it would 
be the appropriate thing, with to-day only at our disposal, to 
endeavor to displace the two measures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. Smoor, Mr. WATSON, 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. Simons, and Mr. Harrison. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 9937) to provide for summary prosecution of petty 
offenses, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Vice President: 

H. R. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey; and 

H. R. 9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9937) fo provide for summary prosecution of 
petty offenses was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF E. P. BRADSTREET, SR., OF 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in the city of Cincinnati there 
lives a very distinguished alumnus of Yale University, Mr. 
E. P. Bradstreet, sr., known as “the grand old man of Yale,” 
who is 100 years old to-day. Four years ago he discontinued 
the practice of law at the age of 96. During the course of the 
last year he delivered a very interesting and able address on 
the invention of a new device to aid the deaf to hear. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN oHANTJ, whose father 
was a classmate at Yale of Mr. Bradstreet, has handed me an 
article, published in the Hartford Courant, giving a compre- 
hensive account of Mr. Bradstreet’s life and activities. The 
article is written under the date line of Cincinnati, Ohio, May 
31. It is filled with interesting comments upon this very 
remarkable 100-yéar-old citizen, and I ask that the article may 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, May 31, 1930] 

OLDEST YALE GRADUATE AT CENTURY MARK—CINCINNATI ro MAKE CIVIC 
CELEBRATION OF ONE HuNpDEEDTH BIRTHDAY or E, P. BRADSTREET, SR., 
YALE 53 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 31.—A full 100 years of usefulness to his 

fellow men will be rounded out Thursday, June 5, by E. P. Bradstreet, 

sr., of Cincinnati, when the oldest graduate of Yale and Nestor of the 

Ohio State bar celebrates his one-hundredth birthday. He was born 

near Huron, Ohio, in 1830. r 
Coming to Cincinnati in 1856 after graduating in 1853 from Yale, 

Mr. Bradstreet taught school in the day for two years and studicd out 

of hours in the law office of a well-known local attorney until admitted 

to the bar in 1857. He continued his practice of law until four years 
ago, when, at the age of 96, he conducted his last contested case in 

court and won it. A 


1930 


MADE ADDRESS LAST WEEK 


Early this week he made the principal address at the annual meeting 
of the League for the Hard of Hearing of Cincinnati, and with strong, 
clear yoice and clearly defined ideas traced the growth of the interest of 
the people of Cincinnati since the Civil War, through support of hu- 
manitarian institutions, in making life more hopeful and livable for 
their fellow men. He complimented the league for its part in this 
progress. A newly invented instrument made it possible for the mem- 
bers to hear every word Mr. Bradstreet said. 

Such is the mental make-up of this outstanding citizen of the Queen 
City, who is to be honored by a great public testimonial dinner on his 
birthday at the Hotel Gibson. Combining in this effort to pay tribute 
are the Associated Charities, the Cincinnati Gymnasium and Athletic 
Club, Mayor, Russel Wilson, Bishop Boyd Vincent, of the Episcopal 
Church, the League for the Hard of Hearing, the Home for the Friend- 
less, the Young Men's Bible Society, and the Cincinnati Bar Association. 

Mrs. Bradstreet, the patriarch’s second wife, who is 30 years his 
junior and Nestor of the Smith College Club of Greater Cincinnati, will 
be on the speaking program and will pay a tribute for the family. 


BELOVED HUMANITARIAN 


Outside of the fame which he has brought to Cincinnati as Yale's 
oldest living graduate, Mr. Bradstreet is loved because he is known as 
a lover of his fellow men. He has been often termed a “ humanitarian 
in service“ rather than money. He has been generous in his time and 
interest, where other men gave of their worldly possessions. 

Mr. Bradstreet's last child was born when he was 60, and he was 
confronted with the serious business of continuing in the practice of 
law in order to lay aside money with which to educate a family of 
three growing young children at an age when other men were thinking 
of retiring. This incentive kept him working ceaselessly at his practice 
past the time when his children were grown up and on their own feet 
for, once haying formed the habit of daily mental and physical activity, 
he had no relish for dressing gowns and slippers. 


LIVES IN THE PRESENT 


It is to the presence of his children, born late in his life and of 
his much younger wife, that has kept this interesting old gentleman 
alive, mentally and physically, and has given him the zest for living 
in the present rather than the past. The latter is one of his chief 
charms. The patriarch has small relish for the presence of people who, 
if able to converse intelligently at all, prattle uninterestingly about the 
past. 

To Mr. Bradstreet life is still an adventure. Last summer he at- 
tended a game between the Cincinnati “Reds” and the Philadelphia 
National League teams. Next to him was John Heydler, president of 
the league. They were introduced and immediately a great friendship 
grew up. Mr. Bradstreet delved into early history of Cincinnati and 
described the game as it was played in its infancy. He told how the 
ball park was built on a former ravine now filled, and pointed to 
the hill a mile distant which had been cut down to provide earth for 
the fill. Mr. Heydler promised to return and take him to the game if 
the “Reds” played in Cincinnati on his birthday. Unfortunately the 
Cincinnati team is on the road, and Mr. Heydler is tied up with 
business and can not make the trip at this time. 


OLD-TIME DEMOCRAT 


Mr. Bradstreet is a rabid Democrat of the old school. Champ Clark, 
former Speaker of the House of Representatives, studied in his law 
office and was a frequent visitor at the Bradstreet home on his rare 
trips back to Missouri. Mr. Bradstreet was a stanch supporter of Al 
Smith and listened with great interest to all the latter's radio speeches. 


FOE OF PROHIBITION 


The patriarch is a foe of prohibition but a stanch supporter of tem 
perance, Temperance has been the Keynote of his entire life, and to 
it he gives credit, among other things, for his long, happy, and useful 
life. His aversion to prohibition dates back to his boyhood when, as 
an orphan, he lived on the farm of a religious fanatic in northern 
Ohio. So great were the extremes to which these church people went, 
Mr. Bradstreet states, that they actually whipped their cider barrels 
for working on Sunday. It might be said at this point that the herb 
“mother” was placed in these barrels to turn the cider into vinegar. 
This experience made a profound impression on the little boy and he 
revolted against the fanatical austerity of this type of churchmanship 
which, he says, is the same type now backing the prohibition move- 
ment, 

Mr, Bradstreet was not strong as a young man, and after coming 
to Cincinnati interested himself in gymnastics and in the formation 
of the Cincinnati Gymnasium and Athletic Club, of which he was a 
founder and second president. Up till 70 years of age he was a familiar 


figure about the gym floor and only gave up apparatus work on advice 
of his doctor, who was afraid he would fall off and break his bones. 
After that age he practiced daily with his dumb-bells and now takes 
a dally 2-mile walk when weather permits, 

The patriarch’s philosophy of living has much to do with his long 
life, his friends and family doctor say, for he does the very best he 
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can to meet a situation and then promptly ceases to worry about it. 
He makes a sharp distinction between what he calls “ constructive 
and destructive worry.” 

BATTLED WITH COX 


He is an ardent booster for the present city manager and small 
council type of government now in vogue in Cincinnati. For years he 
was a relentless foe of Boss Cox, of this city, when the Democrats 
held sway locally. Boss and attorney had one another's strengths 
and weaknesses well gaged and never broke their word with one an- 
other. Early in Cox's career the control of the local city government 
gradually changed hands and the Republicans were in a small majority. 

So great is Mr. Bradstreet's antipathy toward Cox that he refuses 
to enter the beautiful Cox Memorial Theater erected by the latter's 
widow to perpetuate Cox's name in Cincinnati. 

For years Mr. Bradstreet viewed with increasing disgust the cor- 
ruption of Cincinnati under “boss” rule and advised his son to settle 
in another city. With the revolt of the better grade of citizens under 
former Mayor Murray Seasongood, the setting up of the new form of 
government and the retaining of Col. C. O. Sherrill as city manager, 
Mr. Bradstreet’s joy knew no bounds. 

One of the first calls Colonel Sherrill made when he got his bearings 
was upon Mr, Bradstreet and many letters of congratulation and replies 
of thanks for the former were exchanged between the two before 
Sherrill resigned a short time ago to enter business. 


CITY TO CELEBRATE BIRTHDAY 


To recount the interesting things about this unusual citizen of Cin- 
cinnati is to write a good-sized book. The facts given here are just a 
few of the reasons why he is news in Cincinnati, whatever he does and 
why the cilizens of this city are making a great civic celebration of his 
one hundredth birthday Thursday night. He will send his greetings to 
the Yale men of the United States over station WLW at 6.30 p. m. just 
before the birthday dinner, 

Beloved, revered, honored—Cincinnati’s famous centenarian is look- 
ing forward with happy heart to Thursday as though it was just 
another milestone to pass, rather than the 100-year mark. 

Surrounded by his wife, three children, and 2-months-old grand- 
daughter, he finds life sweet and happy and people kind. He knows 
that his days are numbered, but he smilingly says that he has cheated 
death so long now that he enjoys it. Such is E. P. Bradstreet, sr., 
Yale's oldest graduate. 


THE LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, as evidence of the vigilance with 
which the deliberations of this body are being followed through- 
out the country, I wish to have read into the Recorp a letter 
from that ever-watchful organization of Atchison, Kans., the 
Anti-Horse-Thief Association, upon the London naval treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas asks 
unanimous consent that the article referred to may be read. In 
the absence of objection, the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


ATCHISON, KANS., June 2, 1930. 

Dear SENATOR: At our regular meeting of the Protective Association 
(better known as our Anti-Horse-Thief Association) I was selected to 
write you in regard to the London treaty. First, we severely condemn 
any treaty that does not specifically provide for the freedom of the seas. 
Second, we resent having to take third place as we don’t have to even 
play second fiddle to any country. And third, we see the danger of 
those far eastern countries uniting at any time against us, and as 
American citizens we demand the right to build submarines to protect 
our shores from inyasion by enemy subs. 

To our sad grief we had the experience in the World War of being 
unprepared and had to depend on England to bring our soldiers and 
provisions, and while we went in to save England, yet she robbed us 
in her charges in bringing our boys over to fight for her. Don't 
depend on any country but our own, and protect us. 

We voters of Kansas are not sending Senators to Washington to look 
after the administration, but to protect our shore and our people. This 
is the sentiment of the Central Protective Association of Kansas, and 
we are keeping a watch on the results. 

Respectfully, 
W. C. Hayes, 
R. F. D. 5, Atchison, Kans. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9592) 
to amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928. 
MUNICIPALLY OWNED POWER PLANT OF TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in Public Ownership for May, 
1930, there is an article by Homer T. Bone, entitled“ The Light 
and Power of Tacoma.” I wish Senators interested in the 
power question, especially those who are conferees on- the 
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part of the Senate or members of the conference committee on 
the part of the House of Representatives on the Muscle Shoals 
joint resolution, would read this article, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed as part of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The article referred to appears following the remarks of Mr. 
Norris as Exhibit A.) 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call particular attention to a few 
of the statements in this article. I am personally acquainted 
with Mr. Bone. I know of his work. I have visited the power 
sites to which he refers in the article and have for quite a 
number of years kept myself partially, at least, familiar with 
the operations of the electric light and power development con- 
trolled by the city of Tacoma, in the State of Washington. It 
is one of the greatest of its kind in the world—not so large, of 
course, as are some others—hut it is a most striking demonstra- 
tion of what can be done by the proper control and manage- 
ment of the development and distribution of electric energy. 

The city of Tacoma as a municipality has been distributing its 
own electricity for 36 years. For quite a number of years it 
bought electric current of private companies and sold it to its 
citizens, but in 1908 there began an agitation for a municipally 
owned generating plant. From that time the city of Tacoma 
proceeded to develop electric energy, and it has increased its 
facilities constantly. 

Its domestic rate goes down as low as 1 cent per kilowatt- 
hour. Many of the homes are heated by electricity. For in- 
stance, this writer says that his home in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1928, consumed 2,249 kilowatt-hours of electricity. That 
is a very large amount of electricity. As a rule, in the average 
home, the consumption of electric current for lighting purposes, 
where the rates are high and the system is owned and operated 
by the trust, does not exceed 40 or 50 kilowatt-hours in a month, 
and even that is higher even than the average. The writer of 
the article, however, heated his house by electricity; all the 
cooking in his home was done by electricity, as well as all the 
laundry work, all the sweeping, and his house was also lighted 
by electricity. The charge for all those services for the winter 
month of December, 1928, was but $16.55. 

If he had lived in the great city of Chicago, the home of Mr. 
Insull, the advocate of blessed private initiative, who sways and 
controls the destinies of the people there, and consumed the 
same amount of electricity, he would have been compelled to 
have paid $98.97. I want the conferees on the Muscle Shoals 
joint resolution to think of that. 

This municipal plant in the city of Tacoma in 1929 made a 
net profit of $700,000 and furnished to the people of Tacoma 
for domestic and commercial purposes electric current at an 
average rate of a little over 1 cent a kilowatt-hour, That is 
not all. The plant set aside an adequate amount for deprecia- 
tion; it paid all maintenance charges and interest on its bonds— 
which are being reduced every year, so that the plant will soon 
he out of debt—and paid to the city of Tacoma in lieu of taxes 
$151,304.57. Let the tax experts of the Senate put that in their 
pipes and smoke it. They have told us much to the effect that 
publicly owned municipal plants do not pay taxes, but the 
municipally owned plant in Tacoma paid 7 per cent of its in- 
come in lieu of taxes, which is more than a private company 
would have paid on the same amount of property, at the same 
time supplying electricity, commencing at a rate of 4½ cents 
and going down to less than 1 cent, making a profit, as I have 
said, in addition of $700,000, and setting aside a sufficient 
umount for depreciation to keep the plant and other property 
in 100 per cent perfect condition, 

Let me say a word or two now about the rates charged by 
that municipally owned plant. The domestic lighting rate begins 
at 414 cents per kilowatt-hour and drops to 1 cent per kilowatt- 
hour. The small home gets the 1-cent rate after using 20 kilo- 
watts of current, while the larger homes must use more current 
at the 414-cent rate before getting the 1-cent rate. 

Let me refer now to the rates for power. Power rates are 
always more or less technical, and it is difficult for the average 
person to figure them out. I am going to give the results of 
such figuring. The power rates are in two classes: First, where 
the number of kilowatt-hours is equal to or less than seventy 
times the load measure in kilowatts; second, any remaining 
kilowatt-hours after subtracting a number equal to seventy times 
the load measure in kilowatts. Following that rule here is the 
result obtained: Under schedule 1 for the first 500 kilowatts, 
2 cents per kilowatt-hour; excess, 1 cent per kilowatt-hour, 
Under schedule 2, for the first 20,000 kilowatt-hours, one-half 
cent per kilowatt-hour; excess, 0.3 of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 
That is for power. The first charge is one-half per cent per 
kilowatt-hour, and after 20,000 kilowatt-hours have been con- 
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mumed the excess over 20,000 costs only 0.3 of 1 cent a kilowatt- 
our. 

I have not these figures before me; but the other day I put 
into the Recorp an actual bill charged by the Alabama Power 
Co. at Florence, Ala., to the Alabama Wagon Works, showing 
that the bill for the particular month for which it was ren- 
dered was, as I remember, about $322 and some cents; and I 
put into the Recorp the same bill figured under the rates of 
the Tacoma municipal plant, showing what the same corpora- 
tion would have had to pay if they had been located in Tacoma, 
Wash., instead of Florence, Ala.; and the rate would have been, 
as I remember now, less than half what they had to pay. 
They would have saved in that one month somewhere between 
$150 and $200; and they are located at Florence, Ala., within 
sight of Dam No. 2, Muscle Shoals, where the Alabama Power 
Co. is buying the juice from the Government at 2 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

What could be done at Florence, Ala., and all the great 
South within transmission distance if they would do there what 
they are doing in Tacoma—running for service and not for 
the exorbitant profits that they get. 

Now I come to the commercial rate. We have had the 
domestic rate and the power rate. The next thing is the 
commercial rate in Tacoma charged to the stores, and so forth 

The commercial rate commences at 314 cents and runs down 
to one-half cent per kilowatt-hour, where the load goes over 
2,500 kilowatt-hours per month. There is a minimum charge 
of 75 cents per horsepower, or $1 per kilowatt of maximum 
demand, except where the voltage is greater than 500 volts, or 
where the service is what is known as an emergency or break- 
down service, where the minimum charge is fixed by the com- 
missioner. Contracts for blocks of power greater than 1,000 
kilowatts, or for any special length of time, will be negotiated 
individually. 

We have always talked about the farmers. Everybody pre- 
tends to be a friend to the farmers; and there is no man who 
has tried to do much of anything with Muscle Shoals but who 
has pretended, somewhere or other in his argument, that he 
was going to help the dear farmer. Those who are opposing 
the Senate joint resolution for the management of Muscle 
Shoals say that we are not considering the farmer. The 
farmer, they say, is not interested in power. He is not inter- 
ested in low rates. 

Let us see what the farmers around Tacoma get: 


The story of Tacoma's marvelous success in the power field would 
lose some of its interest 


Says Mr. Bone— 


if I failed to set forth briefly some of the wonderful things it has done 
for the farmers of Pierce County (of which Tacoma is the county seat). 


They have had an awful fight in the State of Washington 
against the Power Trust. They are there now, 100 per cent, 
They have tried to interfere in every way with the development 
of cheap electricity by municipalities. They have been sufti- 
ciently powerful to handle the legislature of that State so as 
to prevent these municipalities from extending their lines be- 
yond their own limits. Nevertheless, the writer says that the 
farmers in that county got together and formed 11 companies 
under a law permitting the formation of nonprofit, nonstock 
membership corporations—just the kind of corporations that 
are provided for in the Senate joint resolution with regard to 
8 Shoals for the farmers of Alabama and other Southern 

tates 


and then came to the city and announced that they were ready to go 
into the power business for themselyes. The city agreed to give them 
power and send its engineers (without charge to the farmers) to in- 
struct them how to erect their little power-transmission lines so as to 
avoid blunders. It sold them electrical equipment at wholesale from its 
warehouses. It allowed them to connect their little power systems to 
the city lines wherever they could be best tied on. At one place on 
the highway to the Nisqually power plant the city permitted the 
farmers to string their little lines on small cross arms under the high- 
tension lines of the city, saving the cost of a pole line. In every way 
the city did its utmost to help. 

To-day these farmer lines- spread over Pierce County like a great 
spider web, serving between 2,500 and 3,000 farm homes with the 
cheap power from the Tacoma municipal system. 


Now, let us see what they have to pay. What do these 
farmers pay? 

On the first 20 kilowatts they pay 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
That is cheaper than the Alabama Power Co. would give elec- 
tricity to a city of 100,000 people. Ali over 20 kilowatts pays 
1 cent a kilowatt-hour. That is what the farmers get whien 
they are in the vicinity of a municipal plant where they are 


serving the people rather than trying to spread out over the 
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country with a great network of false information to prevent 
the development for the benefit of the people of cheap elec- 
tricity from the streams and rivers of our country, owned by 
the people. The private companies must make enough profit to 
carry on this nation-wide propaganda by which they steal into 
the back doors of the schools, the lodges, the churches, the 
homes, and the business places of the United States to deceive 
the people and give them false information in regard to what 
can be accomplished if we do get Muscle Shoals—what they 
have already done in Tacoma, Wash. 


EXHIBIT A 
{From Public Ownership for May, 1930, p. 91] 


Tun LIGHT AND Powrr or TACOMA—PROGRESSIVE WASHINGTON CITY 
SHOws WHAT PUBLIC OWNERSHIP CAN Do FOR THE PEOPLE—LOWEST 
RATES IN THE COUNTRY—FINEST POWER SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


By Homer T. Bone 


The city of Tacoma, Wash., gives to its people the cheapest light and 
power rate in the United States. And this outstanding service is pos- 
sible through public ownership of one of the finest power systems in the 
world, Tacoma is the second city of the State. It has a population 
(estimated) of 125,000. Its harbor is not only the best on Puget 
Sound, but is one of the finest in the world. The ocean-borne traffic 
passing through Tacoma is enormous. One of the finest publicly owned 
ocean terminal systems in the country is located In Tacoma. Its large 
shipments of lumber have given the city the title “Lumber Capital of 
America.” 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP SINCE 1893—36 YEARS 

The outstanding achievement of the city of Tacoma is its fine mu- 
nicipal light and power system. The city has been in this business 
since 1893, when it acquired the plant of a private company. Since 
that time the growth of the system has been steady and profitable. 
Rates were reduced in the year following the acquisition of the system. 
Finding its dynamo capacity insufficient the city negotiated a contract 
with a private street-railway company for additional power, and made 
a contract in September, 1897, for power at a rate running from 1.05 
to 1.75 cents per kilowatt-hour. In 1902 this contract was renewed 
with another private company at $0.087 per kilowatt-hour for a 
term of five years. At the end of this period another contract, cover- 
ing an additional five years, was made at 1.5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 


BITTER OPPOSITION—AS USUAL 


In 1908 the people of Tacoma decided to cut loose from private 
sources of power and build a hydroelectric plant on the Nisqually River 
some 33 miles from the city. The suggestion met with a bitter cam- 
paign of opposition, and for months the friends of the proposal were 
assailed as enemies of the city, and intimations were freely made that 
these friends of the municipal power plant were trying to graft the pub- 
lic. Tacomans were solemnly assured that within a few years they 
would be glad to sell the Nisqually white elepbant” for 30 cents on 
the dollar. 

“Eminent engineers” (whose connections were never clearly dis- 
closed) filled the newspapers with doleful stories about the certain 
failure of this hydro project. The voters disregarded such statements 
and built a 32,000-horsepower hydro plant on the Nisqually River, at a 
cost of $2,000,000. Net profits from the Tacoma power system were 
sufficient not only to justify a prompt reduction in rates, but also to 
retire all of the bonds against this power project in about 12 years. 
The light rate was lowered, so that every family got some of its current 
at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. Increased consumption rapidly wiped out 
the loss of revenues from these decreased rates. 


DEVELOPING A 200,000-HORSEPOWER SYSTEM 


In 1917 the city first investigated the present Lake Cushman power 
site. It lies in the Olympic Mountains, some 44 miles by air line from 
the city. It was selected and the site purchased and condemned at a 
cost of $300,000. The storage basin is from 1 to 3 miles wide and 10 
miles long, and impounds 450,000 acre-feet of water. A great dam, 275 
feet high, was constructed acress a narrow rock canyon, backing up the 
water of the Skokomish River, forming the power basin. A 50,000- 
horsepower plant was built at the foot of the dam. This is called the 
first unit of the Cushman plant and was finished in 1926. Just below 
this power house another diversion dam is being built, which will divert 
the water of the river below the first unit into a 2-mile tunnel, where 
these waters emerge at the top of a high bluff, where they will be 
dropped 475 feet into a power house, called the second unit, where the 
city is now installing 75,000 horsepower of generation. Later on the 
city will add another 37,500 horsepower to this second unit, making a 
total of 162,500 horsepower in the Cushman development. The present 
development of 125,000 horsepower will be sufficient to carry the city 
for several years. The additional unit of 37,500 horsepower will not 
be installed until the waters of the south fork of the Skokomish River 
are diverted into Lake Cushman by a tunnel through the mountains, 
which will greatly increase the storage capacity of the basin. 
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DOUBLING ITS STAND-BY STEAM CAPACITY 


It was claimed by critics that the vast Cushman Basin could never 
be filled. On November 3, 1927, the basin had filled and water was 
running over the safety spillway. It was not until the fearful and 
unprecedented drought of the summer and fall of 1929, which hit the 
entire Pacific coast, that the Cushman Basin failed to store water in 
sufficient quantities to carry its load. This condition was unparalleled 
in 50 years of weather reports, and probably will never happen again. 
However, to meet such a contingency Tacoma is now engaged in build- 
ing a second steam unit, and when this is completed the city will own 
steam stand-by plants capable of delivering over 40,000 horsepower in 
addition to its three hydropower plants. When the additions to Taco- 
ma's power system, now under construction, are completed, Tacoma will 
have steam and hydro plants capable of delivering nearly 200,000 horse- 
power of energy. 


RECENT POWER SHOBTAGE ONLY 10 PER CENT FOR NINE DAYS 


As an interesting sidelight on the recent power shortage in the North- 
west, it may be observed that the private company serving the neigh- 
boring city of Vancouver, British Columbia, darkened the streets, cut 
street-railway service, and heavily curtailed the use of electric current. 
The private power company serving the western section of Washington 
tied on the big Government Navy steam plant at the Bremerton Navy 
Yard, and a large number of big sawmills with generating plants, to 
enable it to squeeze through, and it called on its power customers to 
shift loads during the crisis. 

The power shortage in Tacoma actually amounted to less than 10 per 
cent of the average use, for some nine days. The restrictions on use 
were not arbitrarily enforced against the people of Tacoma, but such 
restrictions in use as occurred, were purely voluntary on the part of the 
people of this city. 

The total gross revenues of the Tacoma municipal light system in 1929 
were $2,271,452.32, Under the city charter, the light department paid 
7 per cent of these receipts into the city treasury general fund to aid 
the taxpayers. This contribution (in lieu of taxes—public plants be- 
ing tax free) amounted to $151,304.57—a big contribution when con- 
sidered in the light of the fact that the Tacoma system gives our people 
the cheapest light and power rates in the Nation. In 1920, this contri- 
bution to the taxpayers was raised to 744 per cent of the gross receipts. 


1 CENT A KILOWATT-HOUR—DOMESTIC RATE 


In December, 1928, the writer consumed 2,249 kilowatt-hours of cur- 
rent in his home. It cost $16.55. Compare this charge with the charge 
for similar service in any city served exclusively by a private power 
company. (In Chicago, where Sam Insull and private ownership rule 
supreme, no one would ever dream of using 2,249 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity in a home in a single month. But if they did it would cost 
$98.97, or over five times as much in a city 30 times as large as Tacoma.) 
In Tacoma, the home owner may freely enjoy all sorts of accessories, 
ranges, electric-water heaters and other electric equipment, at a cost 
which makes their use cheap and desirable. It is doubtful if there is 
a city in the country of the same population with so many electric ranges 
in use, The rate structure so arranged that the current cost for ranges 
is 1 cent per kilowatt-hour for practically all current used. 


NET PROFITS $700,000 IN 1929 


In 1928, the city sold and billed 171,683,751 kilowatt-hours of cur- 
rent to consumers, During 1929 the city sold and billed to consumers 
227,714,666 kilowatt-hours. It will be observed that the increased con- 
Sumption of current in 1929 was more than 25 per cent over the amount 
consumed in 1928. One will probably look in vain for a city showing 
such an enormous increase of consumption in one year. This consump- 
tion represents all schedules combined. In 1929 the city received for 
this current $2,271,452.32, which means that for all current sold, the 
city received just a trifle over 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. Even with the 
acute power shortage during a brief period in the fall of 1929, which 
cost the city a large sum of money, the net profits for 1929 were over 
$700,000. 

The gross receipts of the water department for 1929 were $808,598.87. 
No gross-earnings tax was imposed that year on the water system, due 
to certain concessions on water-hydrant. rentals, but it is expected that 
the water department will pay 7 per cent of its gross receipts into the 
general fund next year. 

It may interest your readers to learn that both the light and water 
utilities in Tacoma are operated as separate business enterprises, and 
the city purchases water and light from its own utilities the same as 
it would from a private enterprise, 


AN $11,000,000 PROJECT—485 PER HORSEPOWER 


The total cost of the two units of the Lake Cushman power system 
(unit No. 2 now under construction) is $11,000,000. This is approxi- 
mately $88 per horsepower, based on the present installation of 125,000 
horsepower generation. When the south fork of the Skokomish River 
is diverted into the Cushman Basin, and the additional 27,500 horse- 
power of generation is installed in the second unit at an additional cost 
of approximately $2,000,000, the final and complete power system at 
Cushman will develop 162,500 horsepower at an approximate cost of 
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$80 per horsepower. (This is a remarkably low cost of installation. 
Yet it is claimed that when all of the units of this system are completed 
the cost per horsepower will be as low as $45. Contrast this with the 
capital debt of one of the largest of the private power companies in the 
Northwest which is said to represent over $475 per horsepower.) It 
is doubtful if any private concern in the country can show a cost ac- 
count like this. When it is borne in mind that this capital debt will 
be retired in large annual installments until the entire cost is all paid, 
the significance of this sort of sane and sound financing becomes ap- 
parent to any thoughtful person. In a comparatively few years, Tacoma 
will own this magnificent system, without a dollar of debt against it. 

The entire cost of the Cushman plant was not borne by the sale of 
utility bonds—bonds payable solely from revenues and not a lien on the 
plant. A portion of the cost came direetly out of current revenues to 
the extent of $3,150,000. At the present moment, there is outstand- 
ing $5,685,000 in utility bonds. This debt, which will rapidly diminish, 
is against a magnificent power system, with a book value of over $20,- 
000,000 and which in the bands of a private power company would 
have a rate-making value of over $30,000,000. These bonds are all 
serial in form, and will be retired in large annual installments, The 
last issue of utility bonds (sold in the midst of the power shortage) 
were grabbed up by bond buyers at 4% per cent. These buyers have 
a very wholesome respect for the splendid financial standing of the 
Tacoma municipal system. These bond issues are backed solely by the 
earnings of the system. 


REACHING OUT FOR MORE POWER 


The enormous increase of consumption due in large part to these 
cheap rates, is forcing the city to reach out for more sources of power 
to meet the future demands on the system. A short time ago the city 
filed on what is called the Packwood Lake power site, in the Cascade 
Mountains, about 75 miles from the city. This site will produce about 
60,000 horsepower with a water head of 1,800 feet. The city also 
plans to further develop the Nisqually River power site (on which its 
first smal] 32,000 horsepower plant was built) by building a huge dam 
across the river and creating a large lake that will produce 300,000 
horsepower of electric energy. Both the Packwood and greater Nis- 
qually projects will follow the present expansion of the Lake Cushman 
development. It thus appears that Tacoma has under its control and 
expects to develop in the future sources of electric energy in excess of 
500,000 horsepower. And this will be the property of the people and 
a never-ending source of the cheapest power in the Nation. Tacoma is 
showing the country what a city can do for its own people. 

Under municipal ownership in Tacoma rates already the lowest in 
the country are going down because the indebtedness is being paid off. 
Private companies never retire their capital accounts but by devious 
and subtle methods increase them and thus inflate their rate base and 
keep rates up. There is no escape from the resulting perpetual burden 
under private ownership. 


OPERATING COSTS THE LOWEST—CITY PAYS UNION WAGES 


The operating costs of the Tacoma light system are lower than those 
of its private competitors in this State. It does not carry in this 
account the inevitable politica] contributions so necessary to the pro- 
gram of the private combines. And it pays unlon scales of wages to 
its men, which, incidentally, are considerably higher than those paid by 
its private opponent in this section of the State. The city enjoys a 
complete monopoly of all lighting business and a practical monopoly of 
all the industrial power business within the city. The city charter 
excludes competition in the lighting fleld, and the one private competitor 
in the industrial power field has been denied a renewal of its franchise, 
whieh expires in June, 1930. It now has about 30 customers. 

The diversion of funds from the light system will be interesting to 


your readers. In 1927 the city expended light funds as follows: 
Distribution of the light department dollar in 1929 (Tacoma, Wash.) 
Per cent 
Interest.on bonded (debts-5 0 ęñðé) —— —— 8. 2 
Depreciation (including extensions and betterments) 22 18. 2 
Redemption of utility bond „„ 11.5 
Expended on Cushman project 17.5 
CER NA ee TRE ee ee ees 37. 6 
rennen 7. 0 
u anr i ADE kk Le Deen” ALC rl eRe ae Beem Le NE Tee 100. 0 


Of the item of 18.2 per cent for depreciation, 14.5 per cent was car- 
ried into the depreciation account and 3.7 per cent expended through 
the “extension and betterments”-account, but in actual practice, the 
city uses its depreciation account to keep the system in 100 per cent 
operating efficiency, so that the whole of the 18.2 per cent was used for 
this purpose. 

You will note the liberal use of “current revenues” to build the 
Cushman plant. This eliminates the necessity of bonds to the extent 
that revenues can be diverted for building purposes, 

LOWEST RATES IN THE NATION 

The domestic-light rate begins at 444 cents and drops to 1 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. A small home gets the 1-cent rate after using 20 kilo- 
watt-hours of current, The larger the home, the more it must use at 
4% cents before getting the I-cent rate. Floor space is measured to 
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apply this primary 4%4-cent rate. This means that practically every 
home in Tacoma can use most of the current on the 1-cent rate. Hun- 
dreds of homes have a heating rate of one-half cent per kilowatt-hour, 
and there are apartments in Tacoma heated exclusively by electricity, 
with no chimney. 

The commercial power rate is in accordance with the quantity used 
in any one month, as measured in kilowatt-hours. For the purpose of 
computing the bill, the number of kilowatt-hours of electric current is 
divided into two portions: 

(1) The number of kilowatt-hours equal to or less than seventy times 
the load measured in kilowatts. 

(2) Any remaining kilowatt-hours after subtracting a number equal 
to seventy times the load measured in kilowatts. 

The first portion shall be charged in accordance to Schedule No. 1 
below, and the second portion according to Schedule No. 2 below: 

Schedule No, 1: First 5,000 kilowatt-hours 2 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
Excess, 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Schedule No. 2: First 20,000 kilowatt-hours, one-half cent per kilo- 
watt-hour. Excess, 0.3 of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Tacoma has owned and operated its municipal light and power sys- 
tem for 36 years. It is now valued at $20,000,000; is being extended 
into a 200,000-horsepower capacity, including both steam and hydro 
plants; is paying for itself out of surplus earnings; contributing 
$151,304 per year to general city funds and earning $700,000 profits 
per year, all with the lowest rates in the United States. 

There is a minimum charge of 75 cents per horsepower, or $1 per 
kilowatt of maximum demand, except where the voltage is greater than 
500 volts or where the service is what is known as an emergency or 
breakdown. service, where the minimum charge is fixed by the commis- 
sioner. Contracts for blocks of power greater than 1,000 kilowatts, or 
for any special length of time, will be negotiated individually, with the 
approval of the city council. The charter allows the city council to 
make power contracts extending for 10 years. 

The commercial lighting rate runs from 3½ cents down to, one-half 
cent per kilowatt-hour where the load goes over 2,500 kilowatt-hours per 
month. The charge for this service is slightly increased where the 
city furnishes fixtures, lamps, and renewal service. Churches and fra- 
ternal organizations receive the same rate as dwellings, 


THE CITY RETIRES ITS DHBT—COMPANIES DO NOT 


Underlying the principle of public ownership is the sane and healthy 
practice of retiring any debt against the plant in large yearly install- 
ments. The present debt of the Tacoma light department ($5,685,000) 
is wholly due to very recent expansions in connection with the new 
Cushman development. This debt will disappear in a very few years. 
Prior to the issuance of these bonds the light department was entirely 
free from debt. This practice should be contrasted with that of pri- 
vate companies, which never retire their stock and bond issues. If a 
bond issue is retired it is generally by a refunding process which leaves 
the debt intact, with the usual costs incident to such a transaction. 
Stocks and bonds of private power companies constitute a perpetual 
debt upon which the public must forever pay interest and dividends. 

NO RELIEF UNDER PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


Systems of private financing do not permit of any relief from this 
burden. The defects are inherent in the system of private financing. 
Under systems of public regulation where a “rate base” is determined 
by State regulatory bodies, there is always a struggle, which is political 
in character, to inflate this rate base out of all true proportion to legiti- 
mate investments. This has been proven times without number in the 
now celebrated “ reproduction cost“ cases before the courts, By inject- 
ing fictitious values into a “rate base” these companies escape the 
charge of watering their stock, for by this process of law they are per- 
mitted to water a rate base, which is infinitely more clever, The tragic 
part of the story is that this is accomplished under forms of law. i 

MERGERS AND MONOPOLY MRAN PERPETUAL BURDENS 

All over the country gigantic power concerns are merging into huge 
trusts, occupying vast areas of territory, Every one of these mergers 
calls for a readjustment of the financial structures of the companies, 
which means new and added values on which the public must forever 
pay interest and dividends. Systems of public regulation of these pri- 
vate companies generally exclude competition (through so-called cer- 
tificate of necessity laws), thereby creating a soulless monopoly. 
Thoughtful people will contrast this form of perpetuating burdens on 
the people with the wholesome system used in Tacoma, where plant ex- 
pansions are financed with utility bonds which are paid off within a 
few years from plant earnings, which ultimately result in the plant 
becoming the absolute property of the people without a dollar of capital 
investment therein. Under such a system there remains nothing but 
operating expenses to pay and a proper reserve for depreciation. The 
system is simple, sane, and satisfactory, and has been proven to be such 
by a lifetime of experience. No careful lawyer will challenge the feasi- 
bility and safety of such a set-up. 

Under systems of public regulation, if a private power company does 
not make what it considers an adequate return on its rate base, all that 
it needs to do is to raise its rates. Its return on this valuation for 
rate-making purposes is practically guaranteed by law. In this “ re- 
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turn” the company may include all of its operating expenscs in which 
are incorporated contributions for political purposes. The people are 
thus placed in the position of being compelled, involuntarily, to con- 
tribute to the political manipulation of the private companies which is 
aimed at maintaining the highest rate that can be imposed under the 
law. 


THREE TOWNS AND FARMERS GET LOWEST-COST CURRENT IN THE COUNTRY 


The story of Tacoma’s marvelous success in the power field would lose 
some of its interest if I failed to set forth briefly some of the wonderful 
things it has done for the farmers of Pierce County (of which Tacoma 
is the county seat). When the Nisqually hydroelectric plant was fin- 
ished, farmers for miles around Tacoma wanted this cheap power. How 
to get it was the problem, but the farmers solved it. They got together 
and formed 11 companies under a law permitting the formation of non- 
profit, nonstock, membership corporations, and then came to the city 
and announced that they were ready to go into the power business for 
themselves. The city agreed to give them power, and sent its engineers 
(without charge to the farmers) to instruct them how to erect their 
little power transmission lines so as to avoid blunders. It sold them 
electrical equipment at wholesale from its warehouses. It allowed them 
to connect their little power systems to the city lines wherever they 
could be best tied on. At one place on the highway to the Nisqually 
power plant the city permitted the farmers to string their little lines 
on small cross arms under the high-tension lines of the city, saving the 
cost of a pole line. In every way the city did its utmost to help. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN TO THE FARMER 


To-day these farmer lines spread over Pierce County like a great 
spider web, serving between 2,500 and 3,000 farm homes with the cheap 
power from the Tacoma municipal system. These “baby” farmer 
lines—quaint little distribution systems, erected by the farmers them- 
selves in many instances—were built at a cost running from $500 to 
$800 per mile. They conform to safety standards set by the State. 

Farmers and rural communities surrounding Tacoma enjoy the ad- 
vantages of municipal ownership. Farm rates begin at 5 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour—which is 3 cents less than in Chicago—and drop to 1 cent 
after the first 20 kilowatt-hours. The farmers’ mutual companies are 
allowed the wholesale rate the same as manufacturing plants in the 
city, which is the lowest in the United States. For large consumers the 
farm rate goes down to as low as 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The lowest rate in Tacoma is the wholesale power rate. This is given 
to the huge manufacturing plants. It is the lowest power rate in the 
United States. The city gives the same rate to the farmer lines. On a 
sufficiently large consumption during the month this rate runs down to 
a little over 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. The city has been a good 
samaritan to the farmers in Pierce County, whose little farm homes, as 
far as 50 miles from the city, know the comforts that electricity brings. 
Small wonder that these men swear by Tacoma, 


FARM RATES FROM 5 CENTS TO ONE-THIRD OF A CENT PER KILOWATT-HOUR 


The local wing of the Power Trust also operates in Pierce County, 
and has for years filled the air with its howls of protest over this 
arrangement. It has tried repeatedly to disrupt the companies and 
destroy this fearful object lesson in community cooperation and self- 
help. The cheap power rates these farmers enjoy is a constant menace 
to its rate structure. Soon after the city started to sell the farmer 
companies, the friends of the trust in the State legislature repealed 
the law permitting cities to sell power outside their corporate limits 
(this in 1915), but the city still takes on every farmer company organ- 
ized, The only condition imposed is that the company shall be a non- 
profit, mutual organization, distributing to members at cost. Washing- 
ton has an initiative law, and any effort to stop the city in aiding the 
farmers would bring about a campaign to restore the lost legal right. 
The trust does not care to invoke this sort of a fight, and contents 
itself with underhand efforts to disrupt the companies and convince the 
farmers that they should abandon their own companies and pay the 
trust several times as much for current. Needless to say, this effort 
has been fruitless. 

Here is one good reason why the farmers cling to their own power 
systems. This rate of a typical company will explain. Members are 
charged as follows: 

First 20 kilowatt-hours at 5 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

All over the first 20 at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

DRUDGERY TAKES WINGS 


Cheap Tacoma power runs motors, pumps water, heats homes, saws 
wood, and does everything else that electricity will do. Drudgery takes 
wings when this giant who works so cheaply puts in an appearance. 
No wonder the private power interests hate Tacoma and spread slime 
all over the Nation in an effort to discredit a city that does this sort 
of thing. Tacoma rates and the rates of the farmer lines of Pierce 
County are an unanswerable indictment of trust methods. 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES E. BOWLES ON “ FALLACIES IN OIL” 


Mr. PINE. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in the 
Recorp an article entitled“ Fallacies in Oil.“ 
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There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Independent Petroleum Association of America Monthly for 
June, 1930, p. 12] 


FALLACIES IN O1.—THE FALLACY oF OVERPRODUCTION IN 1929 
By Charles E. Bowles 


Would you belieye the statement that the great mid-continent field, 
the greatest oil-producing area in the world, didn’t produce enough crude 
oil last year to supply the combined shortage of the Gulf coast area 
and the entire area eust of the Mississippi River? 

Well, it’s a fact, nevertheless. 

And would you believe the statement that there was a tremendous 
“ overproduction ” in the mid-continent last year? 

Well, that's a fallacy. It isn’t true. 

Unfortunately, however, probably 99 per cent of the people in the 
United States believe it’s a fact. We have had the idea of overproduc- 
tion shot at us from every possible angle for so long that many of us 
in the of] industry have actually come to believe that overproduction Is 
a fact instead of a fallacy. 

And if we folks that are in the oll industry believe such fallacies 
about our own industry, then it shouldn't be especially surprising that 
the owners of the 26,000,000 motor vehicles in the United States aren't 
well informed about the real facts and the fundamental conditions in 
the oil industry, should it? Neither should it be surprising that some 
of the things that these millions of people believe to be facts about the 
oil industry are in reality fallacies. 

It’s a rare exception when anyone develops a real interest in any 
industry outside of the one that supports him. Our ayocations run 
mostly to golf, hunting, fishing, motoring—in fact, about everything 
except sitting down and making a real, serious study of any industry or 
business other than our own. And the result is that the great masses of 
the American people—millions upon millions of them—are too busy to 
bother about the oil industry.” And they are going to continue to be 
“too busy” until such time as they are convinced that some of the 
things that they have been believing about the oil industry are in 
reality fallacies—just shrewd propaganda in which fallacies have been 
so dexterously, so subtly, and so unobtrusively intermingled with facts 
as to be absolutely beyond their power of separation. 

But regardless of the effect that such fallacies have upon the millions 
of people outside of the oil industry, the fact remains that, in the name 
of these fallacies, a chain of crushing conditions is slowly being forged 
about the “independents ” in the oil industry. 

The responsibility for exposing these fallacies and these conditions 
and “telling the world“ about them rests squarely upon the shoulders 
of the independents within the industry. The great mass of the people 
will become genuinely interested in the cause of the independents only 
when they clearly realize that the thing the independents are fighting 
for reaches right down into their own pocketbooks. 

In a hundred years of industrial history in the United States there 
are very few instances where the powerful interests within an industry 
hsve voluntarily and cf their own initiative righted the wrongs, the use 
of which gave them their tremendous power. With few exceptions, 
flagrant abuses of the ‘ndustrial power have been righted only when the 
minority interests, the “independents,” if you please, actively exposed 
the fallacies and the crushing conditions of that industry and then took 
their cause to the co:nmon people, never forgetting that the common 


‘people had a pocketbook interest that only the independents could be 


depended upon to safeguard. 
“ BARE-KNUCKLE DAYS 


A splendid illustration of this is furnished by the crushing conditions 
that for years the old Standard Oil Co. imposed upon the independents, 
and that finally resulted in the famous dissolution decree of 1911. 
That was in the bare-knuckle ” days, when drastic policies were issued 
and executed without the use of piano-polished “ propaganda that pre- 
pared the minds of the people for the program and practically assured 
their commendation of it. Confiscation was confiscation, bold and 
Gefiant, and not dignified with a gentler but similar-sounding name. 

And right here let us emphasize the fact that the preparation and 
dissemination of propaganda is to-day one of our most carefully studied 
and commercially effective arts. It is especially effective as used by 
some of our larger industries. It is utilizing some of the brightest 
minds and ablest pens in the United States—and, in many instances, 
without the writers really knowing it. Therein lies the final touch 


of power of the insidious, seductive, persuasive, plausible type of propa- - 


ganda. 

The “molding of public opinion“ is one of our greatest industries 
to-day, and there are a thousand ways to do it. And publie opinion 
that, after long years of careful nurturing, has come to think along 
certain lines and to accept fallacies as facts, can be depended upon by 
those who have “done the molding” just as certainly as any other 
great force can be depended upon to function along clearly defined lines. 
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OVERPRODUCTION 


Just as an example of some of the carefully nurtured fallacies that 
are almost universally accepted by the great mass of people in the 
United States, let's take the much-discussed one of overproduction. 

Easily 99 per cent of the people In the United States actually believe 
that the oil industry is to-day in a state of overproduction—and 
that the ease is chronic—been producing “ too much ofl” lo these many 
years. This bogey of overproduction is the pet fallacy of the oil 
propagandists, and out of it has sprung a whole family of fallacies 
that will be dealt with in subsequent articles. Igroring the years prior 
to 1929— for in 1929, for the first time, the United States produced a 
billion barrels of crude oil; let’s look carefully at the facts about 1929 
and see if there was an actual overproduction of crude ofl last year. 

You will note from the accompanying map [omitted] that the east 
coast area (marked “A” on the map) did not produce a barrel of oil 
Jast year. And it hasn't produced a barrel of oil since the beginning of 
the industry in 1859. However, its refineries run 172,434,000 barrels 
last year. 

The Appalachian area (B) produced 25,962,000 barrels of crude oil 
and run 33,802,000 barrels to stills. It was “short” 7,840,000 barrels 


of producing as much as it run to stills. 

The Indiana-Illinois area (C) produced 20,914,000. barrels and run 
110,349,000 barrels to stills. It was “short” 89,435,000 barrels of 
producing as much crude oil as it run to stills. 

In order to emphasize the “shortage” of crude ofl east of the 
Mississippi River last year let's set these figures down in a table, as 
follows: 


In the last few years there has been an amazing expansion in refining 
in the Gulf coast area, which the following tabulation will emphasize: 


If to the Gulf coast shortage of 148,457,000 barrels we add the 
shortage of 269,709,000 barrels for the use of the Mississippi, we 
have a grand total shortage of 418,166,000 for the year 1929. 

There are only three sources from which this shortage of 418,166,000 
barrels could possibly be supplied—the mid-continent, California, and 
foreign oil imported into the United States. 

A careful study of the map shows that in the mid-continent we had 
the following condition : 


This means that in 1929 the area east of the Mississippi and the Gulf 
coast area had a combined shortage of 418,166,000 barrels, while the 
mid-continent had a surplus of 386,212,000 barrels, 

And isn’t it a staggering surprise to see that if the area east of 
the Mississippi and the Gulf coast tried to supply their entire shortage 
from the mid-continent that the mid-continent would have fallen 
31,954,000 barrels short of being able to supply their shortage. Of 
course, mid-continent crude is higher gravity than the oil (much of it 
foreign oil) run in Atlantic seaboard refineries; but, allowing for that, 
the mid-continent alone could not possibly have supplied the shortage 
east of the Mississippi and the Gulf coast even if every surplus barrel 
from the mid-continent had been shipped to these areas, 

CUTTING THE PRICE 

Ponder these facts“ carefully, Mr. Independent Producer of Crude 
Oil, and contrast them with the “ fallacies” that you have been listen- 
ing to for years. Check them up with the “ explanation,” for instanee, 
that the mid-continent had a stagger overproduction, and that the 
price would have to be drastically cut to prevent a lot of irresponsible 
independents from drilling their heads off and ruining the industry. 
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And how much do you think that that neat little piece of propaganda 
was worth to the people who had the power to cut the price? About 
how many millions of dollars did it save them—and how much did it 
cost you? 

But let's turn back to the other two areas. In 1929 the Rocky Moun- 
tain area (1) produced 26,360,000 barrels of crude oil and run 25,443,000 
barrels to stills. It had a surplus of 917,000 barrels, an amount 
that was negligible, especially as large shipments of Rocky Mountain 
crude have been going for years to Canadian refineries that are sub 
sidiaries of the Standard of New Jersey. 

California in 1929 produced 292,037,000 barrels of crude oil and run 
245,110,000 barrels to stills. This left a “statistical” surplus of 48,- 
927,000 barrels, much of which was nonrefinable crude, hence not avail- 
able to supply the shortage of the Gulf coast or the area east of the 
Mississippi. 

THE MAP 


In studying the accompanying map you will note that the United 
States Bureau of Mines has divided the United States into 10 refining 
areas, and while the figures inserted on the map are for the year 1929, 
the fact remains that for many years prior to 1929 the same general 
condition prevailed in these areas. That is, the east coast, the Ap- 
palachian area, the Indiana-Illinois area, the Texas Gulf coast area, and 
the Louisiana Gulf coast area have for years been “shortage” areas, 
whereas the mid-continent area, the Rocky Mountain area, and California 
have been “surplus” areas. 

In other words, the five “ shortage” areas have not for many years 
produced as much crude oil as they haye run to stills. And the five 
“ surplus ” areas have not run to stills as much crude oil as they have 
produced. 

In the light of these facts, how can you talk about “ overproduction ” 
in areas that have always produced more than they have refined? Or 
how can we have overproduction in the United States as a whole when 
the total surplus crude in the fiye areas that always have a surplus is 
less than the shortage in the five areas that always have a shortage? 

Of course, somebody will rise up and say that overproduction is a 
“purely local problem,” the answer to which is that the shortage in 
the Gulf coast and east of the Mississippi is also a “purely local prob- 
lem "—and neither of which statements really answers the question. 

And, as it is a fact that for years the surplus from the five surplus 
areas has about balanced the shortage from the five shortage areas, 
wouldn't it seem to be both sound business and stanch patriotism to 
give first consideration, in the solution of our oil problem, to United 
States oll and give only such consideration to foreign oil as will supply 
our shortage, and not flood us with a surplus that will ruin our 
markets? 

Had this policy been carried out for the last 10 years, how much 
higher would the price of crude oil in the mid-continent have been, 
and how many millions of dollars more would it have brought to the 
producers of crude oil? 

Figure it out for yourself, and then decide how big dividends the 
propaganda of overproduction has paid those who sponsored it. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, we are trying to arrange 
and settle the question of the merchant marine bill. In that 
more I desire to take just a few minutes to talk about something 

se, 

I think the tariff bill now before the Senate is the most re- 
markable tariff bill ever passed by the Congress. Ido not think 
any other tariff bill ever had two reports. I do not recall it, 
either from my own experience or from history. In addition to 
that, I do not think any other tariff bill was ever sent back to 
conference on points of order. There may have been other in- 
stances of that, but not where two separate and distinct reports 
were both sent back upon points of order. 

All of that shows me, Mr. President, and I think shows che 
country, that the great industrial interests of our country have 
been so rampant, so impetuous, so determined to get something 
from the Government for their special interest and for their spe- 
cial benefit that they have taken remarkable chances in the 
preparation of this bill. 

For instance, President Hoover recommended that a bill be 
passed providing for farm relief by the tariff route, and limited 
revision as to some articles where an increased tariff was 
necessary. The House disregarded what he suggested about the 
matter and brought in the highest tariff bill that has ever been 
prepared. The Senate majority, not content with that, went 
ahead and increased the rates tremendously. Not satisfied with 
that, when the bill went to conference the importunate inter- 
ests, craving more and more all the time, not satisfied with what 
the House had done and not satisfied with what the Senate had 
done, lobbied around the conference, and got many things in the 
conference that the Vice President has thrown out. These 
things show that the bill was a graft, it was a steal, from the 
yery beginning. 
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Mr. President, I am inclined to think that the vote on this 
tariff bill is going to be exceedingly close. I think it will be 
closer than many people think. I sincerely hope the bill will 
be defeated. It ought to be defeated. 

In this connection I want to read for just a moment an edi- 
torial from the Washington Daily News of May 20 which, it 
seems to me, is the best advice that has been given this body 
and the body at the other end of the Capitol since the tariff 
bill has been under discussion. 

The title of the editorial is: 


The Senate must kill the bill. 


Remember, this was written on May 20. 

The United States Senate must vote within a few days either to 
enact or to kill a tariff bill that contains unmitigated disaster for the 
American people. The way was cleared late yesterday afternoon. 


I want to say that the majority in control of the Senate did 
not take the way that was suggested by this paper on May 20. 
Now, another time comes; another opportunity is offered to kill 
this bill; and I want to say that I think it ought to be killed. 
This second opportunity ought not to be turned down. It may 
not be to the benefit of my party that the bill be killed; but in 
the interest of the American people, in the interest of the tax- 
payers of this country, it is clearly the duty of this body to kill 
this bill, and I hope it will be killed whenever it is voted on. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator will permit me to observe 
that it is very easy to indulge in what Rufus Choate called 
“glittering generalities,” or what a backwoods statesman called 
general glitteralities“; but does the editorial in question—or 
will the Senator point out—any specific item as to which he 
thinks an extortionate, an indefensible rate has been suggested? 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are a great many of them. I am 
not going to take the time to go through the bill. I will men- 
tion an outstanding one right here, however—one that affects 
every household in America. 

You put an extortionate tariff on sugar. The Tariff Commis- 
sion which the Senator and I helped to constitute, and which 
was supposed to be a fair body, several years ago said that the 
tariff of $1.76 that now exists on sugar ought to be reduced, as 
I remember the figures, to $1.26; and, notwithstanding that 
scientific report, this Congress has raised the tariff on sugar, 
going to the table of every American citizen, high and low, 
rich and poor, taxing the poor people quite as much as it does 
the rich. You have gone into every home in this land and put 
an extortionate tariff on sugar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will wait just a mo- 
ment 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I merely wish to ask one other ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Surely; the Senator is always courteous. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had not intended to engage in de- 
bate on this subject, and I may not hereafter; but, touching 
sugar, it has occurred to me that the rate suggested would be 
helpful to Louisiana, it would be helpful to Colorado, it may 
be helpful to California, and to other States. I am a protec- 
tive-tariff man. I would vote for a rate which would help 
Tennessee as gladly as I would vote for a rate which would 
help North Carolina or Maine or California. We are one 
family, one nation, one people. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President, the Senator would do 
it. The Senator is perfectly willing to vote for special inter- 
ests, as I understand it, anywhere in the United States, whether 
in California, Louisiana, Tennessee, or any other State. I un- 
derstand his position. It is true that if this exorbitant tariff 
duty on sugar is made the law, it will benefit the sugar planters 
down in Louisiana to a very small degree. It may to a large 
degree, but I say to a small degree because there are very few 
engaged in planting sugar in comparison with all the rest of 
the people. My recollection is that last year not more than 
about 40,000,000 pounds of sugar were raised in Loufsiana. It 
is a very inconsequential amount. Yet, in order to help the 
few planters down there, and the few planters in the Senator's 
State, and a few sugar planters elsewhere, the Senator and his 
party are willing to tax all of the American people to this 
enormous extent. 

I want to continue to read this splendid advice: 

Yesterday the Senate, in effect, eliminated two provisions it pre- 
viously had written into the bill. One was the debenture you have 
read so much about. There isn't much to be said in defense of the 
debenture, saye that it attempted to give farmers an advantage similar 
to that given to certain industries. 
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I do not agree with the writer of this article when he says 
it would not have much effect, but when he points out that it 
merely puts agriculture on the same basis with other indus- 
tries, he states what was the purpose of the debenture, and it 
ought to have been continued in this bill, and because it is not 
in the bill, the bill ought to be defeated, just as this newspaper 
man advises. I read further: 


The present tariff bill having been concocted in a special session of 
Congress called for farm relief, some Senators—for a time a majority 
of them—sought to carry out the purpose of the special session in that 
Manner. But yesterday the vote was against them and the debenture 
went out. 

At the same time the Senate abandoned its effort to keep the tariff 
bill within the limitations of the United States Constitution, By a 
vote of 43 to 42—the deciding vote being the Vice President’s—it gave 
up Its fight over the thing you've heard called the flexible clause. This 
leaves with the President, if the bill becomes law, the power to raise 
or lower the tariff schedule as he may desire. In other words, it puts 
in the President's hands the power of taxation, explicitly reserved to 
Congress by the Constitution. 


In that the writer of this article is absolutely correct. When 
we put this particular flexible clause into this bill we violated 
the plain mandate of the Constitution of the United States, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to finish this; it is very short. I 
read further: 


It is difficult to see what the Senate now can do except vote to kill 
the bill. 

The Senate spent months endeavoring to improve it. Aside from the 
two features above described, the Senate yoted numerous reductions in 
the indefensible rates written by the House Ways and Means Committee. 
These rates, for the most part, have now been restored by the House- 
Senate conference committee. 

The full iniquity of the bill as it now stands is understood by the 
Senate. There are few Senators who can vote for it without voting 
against their own intelligence. The Senate—unlike the House—has 
given the bill serious study; it has gone through it, rate by rate, from 
beginning to end. Unfettered by administration gag rules that render 
the House dumb and helpless, the Senate has discussed every item, 

The Senate knows: 

That a vote for the bill is a betrayal of the official pledges of both 
the Republican and Democratic platforms. 

That it will add hundreds of millions of dollars to the annual cost 
of living in America. : 

That it means a declaration of trade war with the rest of the world, 
33 nations having already prepared to retaliate. 

That it will close the foreign markets on which our export trade and 
millions of our workers depend. 

That it will hamper mass production, shut down factories, and increase 
the army of unemployed. 

That it will prevent the return of prosperity. 

Knowing these things—and it does know them—will the Senate fail 
to kill the bill? 

The opportunity will come when the conference committee submits 
its report. 


The conference committee has submitted two reports. Both 
of them have been sent back, having been rejected, by the 
opinion of the Vice President, universally acquiesced in by the 
Senate, because nobody has taken an appeal from his rulings, 
which means that these reports have been sent back because 
the conferees have been trying to legislate. First the House, 
then the Senate, now the conferees, have been raising rates, 
doing everything to make this the most iniquitous measure that 
has ever been passed by the Congress in all of its history. 

Mr. President, I think the statements in this editorial point 
ont the conditions exactly as they exist before the Senate to-day. 
I believe instead of several hundred million, as pointed out, it 
will mean a taxation of a billion dollars upon the American 
people when we pass this bill. 

The great shame of it all is that when we put this enormous 
tax upon the American people we are not taxing those who are 
best able to pay the taxes, we are taxing the plain, everyday 
working man and working woman in this country in equal meas- 
ure with those who have more of this world’s goods. It is an 
indefensible tax; it ought not to be put on, and I sincerely hope 
it will not be put on. 

Now I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor if he thinks that the placing of 7 cents a pound on long- 
staple cotton was an iniquitous, unwise thing to do? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I can not better explain what I think 
about it than to say that I am going to vote against it, and I 
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praise the Lord that it and every other increase of the tariff, 
and every other tariff imposition in this bill, will be over- 
whelmingly beaten. If it can not be overwhelmingly beaten, I 
will be satisfied if it is beaten by 1 vote, or 2 votes, or 3 votes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hold in my hand Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No, 14, passed by the Legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi. It was adopted by the house of representatives January 
17, 1930, and by the senate January 23, 1930, passing the latter 
body, the Senate of the great State of Mississippi, by a vote of 
84 ayes to 1 no. I ask permission to have this resolution incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

Mr. McKELLAR. At the end of my remarks? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; at the end of the remarks of the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection in the world to that. 
I think some special interests, some cotton interests down there, 
got the legislature to pass that sort of a resolution. I imagine 
they thought that everybody in the country was grabbing in 
and getting as much out of the Government as they could. 
Every special interest, from the makers of shoes and clocks 
and watches and handkerchiefs to the producers of sugar, was 
getting his, and probably the members of the legislature thought 
they might put their hands into the grab bag and get the right 
to tax the people as much as possible. But I just do not agree 
with it. Forty Mississippi Legislatures could have passed such 
a bill, the Tennessee Legislature could have passed such a bill, 
but I would not have thought it was right. I do not believe in 
the principle of taxing all the people for the benefit of a few 
special interests in this country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Legislature of Mis- 
sissippi in this Concurrent Resolution No. 14 said: 


Whereas the Democratic Party at the Houston National Convention 
have abandoned a demand for a “tarif for revenue only” as a party 
principle. 


Does the Senator agree with that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it abandoned it, but it put 
a clause in the platform I was not in favor of, and when I was 
asked during the campaign of 1928 to ratify that clause, I de- 
clined to do so. I never have done so, and I do not believe in it. 
I did not believe in it then, and I do not believe in it now, even 
though such a makeshift preposal as was put in the platform 
was adopted. It was the law of that campaign, and I stood by 
it during the campaign so far as party candidates were con- 
cerned. I had nothihg to say about it in the campaign, but I 
hope it will never appear in another Democratic platform. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If I might further interrupt the Sen- 
ator—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I gather from the Senator’s remarks 
that, of course, he thinks that the Senators from Mississippi, 
from Louisiana, from Texas, from Arizona, and from other 
States, all distinguished Democratic Members of this body, were 
wrong when they voted in favor of a duty of 7 cents a pound on 
long-staple cotton. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I do not want to criticize at all, 
and I could not. I can see very well how they would have 
offered, while the grabbing was going on, to put in and grab for 
their own States. That might well happen. I think all Sena- 
tors do that, But when it comes to the test, whether or not 
they are going to vote against it, I hope that every one of the 
Senators the Senator has mentioned will vote against this bill 
when it comes up. 

Mr. President, some time ago Mr. Matthew Woll, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, came out in favor 
of this bill, and I have before me correspondence from the Hon. 
George L. Berry, who is president of the International Printing 
Pressmen & Assistants’ Union of North America. He lives in 
Tennessee, and is one of the very able and very eloquent mem- 
bers of organized labor, and one of the very influential mem- 
bers of organized labor. 

I have correspondence which I want the Senators present to 
listen to, because it shows the difference in opinion which exists 
and it shows what is going on in this matter. The first letter 
is addressed to me, and is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN & 
ASSISTANTS’ UNION oF NORTH AMERICA, 
Pressmen's Home, Tenn., June 3, 1930. 
Hon. KENNETH D. MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR: You, no doubt, have observed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp dated May 10, 1930, the letter from Mr. Matthew 
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Woll addressed to Hon. Heyry D. Harrrenp, which, evidently, was in 
answer to a letter of Senator HATFIELD addressed to Mr. Woll under 
date of May 5. 

The matter has just reached me, otherwise I should have taken 
More prompt action in giving answer to Mr. Woll's communication. 
I have done so, however, this day, and am taking the liberty of 
attaching hereto copy of my letter. 

With kind regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Grorce L. BERRY, President. 
is 8.— Tou will also find attached copy of my letter to President 
oover. 


G. L. B. 


I now read the letter to Mr. Matthew Woll. Like the edi- 
torial from the News, which I have already read, it is very full 
of meat. It is as follows: 


Jcxe 3, 1930. 
Mr. Marrnew Wott, 
Vice President American Federation of Labor, 
American Federation of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MATTHEW : I have just finished reading your letter of May 
10, 1930, addressed to Hon. Hexry D. HATFIELD as it appears on page 
9703 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the Senate under date of May 
28, 1930, and in consequence I am taking the liberty of addressing you. 

The introductory comments of Senator HarrieLp were, of course, 
not surprising except in that he has evidently concluded, and I think 
the general public has formed the same opinion, that your letter of 
date May 10 was written for the purpose of supporting and assisting 
in the passage of the tariff revision bill at that time and still before 
the Senate, which is commonly referred to and which, from all indi- 
cations, appears to be quite correct inference, the “ Grundy bill.” 

By careful perusal of your letter, associated with the interpretation 
placed upon it by Senator HATFIELD, it at least appears to me that the 
impression is very definitely intended to be made that you are speaking 
for and that the American wage workers are in perfect harmony with 
the “Grundy bill.” If this was not the intention, then there would 
have been no value in the transmission of the communication. 

It is observed that in the heading of the letter the following words 
are used: 

“American Wage Earners’ Protective Conference.” 

At the conclusion of your letter it is signed: 

“Matthew Woll, president.” 

I am assuming from the foregoing that you were writing as “ presi- 
dent of the American Wage Earners’ Protective Conference.” I must 
say that this is a new institution, and I have made some inquiries 
among labor men, members of the trade-union movement, and they 
indicate they never heard of the American Wage Earners’ Protective 
Conference, therefore it follows that there can not be any general 
understanding of this so-called conference’s purpose, and it is certainly 
not representative of either the ideals or principles of the American 
labor movement. 

By virtue of the fact that the American Federation of Labor has very 
consistently adhered to the policy of absolute noninterference in the 
political log-rolling scheme of tariff making, the individual activities 
of members of the labor movement on this issue are left quite to their 
own activities and, of course, you have just as much right to act as an 
individual as a high protectionist as I have to conclude to pursue, per- 
haps, a diametrically opposite course. Certainly, if it is your indi- 
vidual desire to become an advocate of the present “Grundy” tariff 
bill, that is your individual right, but I think it very unwise for you 
to take such an attitude in view of the official position you hold with 
the American Federation of Labor. You are, and it is generally known, 
the vice president of the American Federation of Labor; the use of 
your name in connection with the support of what at least I conceive 
to be the most atrocious and indefensible tariff revision ever consid- 
ered by the Congress of the United States will leave the impression upon 
many that the American Federation of Labor is supporting the 
“Grundy” tariff bill and, of course, as you know, this isn’t true, be- 
cause the great overwhelming majority, in my opinion, of the American 
workmen are in sympathy with the great overwhelming majority of the 
citizenship of our Nation in condemning without reservation the meas- 
ure that your letter to Senator HATFIELD supports. 

In my judgment if you felt it your duty as an individual citizen to 
support the “ Grundy bill,” then you should have resigned from the vice 
presidency of the American Federation of Labor so that the American 
Federation of Labor might have been saved the humiliation of having 
anyone for even a second conclude that the American labor movement 
was in support of the present and generally denounced and unpopular 
tariff bill. 

In addition to the foregoing there is that angle of the situation 
which involved the reputation of the labor movement. While every- 
body appreciates the unfairness of the present tariff measure, its im- 
position upon the workers of America in that it is certain to increase 
our cost of living from the breakfast table to the actual construction 
of our home, yet to have the inference made as result of your support 
of it by reason of your being the vice president of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor is a dangerous situation in that the great overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people of the Nation, and particularly the farmers, 
whose support and sympathy we need, can do nothing more than con- 
clude that the American Federation of Labor is in sympathy with the 
special and selfish interests who have attempted to force upon the 
American public this utterly indefensible and thoroughly uneconomic 
piece of legislation. 

It has been my opinion all the time that public opinion was worth 
something, Certainly, I prefer it, including with it the sentiment of 
the great majority of the voters of Pennsylvania who have but recently 
repudiated the chief sponsor of this measure—Senator JOSEPH 
Gauxpy—than to be allied in the most indirect fashion with those who 
are engaged in the proposition of securing the Government's support to 
the squeezing of further increases in the cost of living out of the 
American workmen. 

What challenges my attention most, I repeat, is that you, being the 
yice president of the American Federation of Labor and in view of the 
American Federation of Labor’s position upon the subject of tariff, bad 
no right as long as you were holding the position of vice president of 
the federation to take the attitude you have, and especially in view of 
what is generally conceded to be in contravention to the sentiments" of 
the organized-labor movement of America and the great majority of our 
citizenship. 

In addition to what has been said in the foregoing, your letter is 
couched in words of criticism bordering on to insult, presenting no prac- 
tical claims for the measure but largely, if not entirely, confined to 
offending some real and genuine friends of the organized-labor move- 
ment who are associated with many of the leading colleges of our 
Nation. 

You know of my friendship for you, but I can not permit this to pass 
without at least offering my resentment and insisting upon the fact 
that your statement Is not in harmony with the viewpoint of the 
American labor movement. 

With kind regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Gxorcr L. Berry, President. 


At the same time Mr. Berry wrote a letter to the President, 


which reads as follows: 
June 3, 1930. 


Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is my desire to associate myself with 
the many citizens of our Nation in protest against the passage by Con- 
gress of the present tariff bill, and to join with the millions of working 
men and women of this Nation in expressing the hope that if the bill is 
finally passed by the Federal Congress and reaches your desk in conse- 
quence that you will find it possible to veto it and return it to the 
Congress disapproved. 

It is my hope that you did not understand from the contents of a 
letter addressed to Hon. Hunry D. HATFIELD of the United States Sen- 
ate, of May 10, 1930, by Mr. Matthew Woll that the American labor 
movement is in sympathy with the bil. My opinion from intimate 
observation and actual activity as the president of one of the several 
international trade-unions is that the organized-labor movement is not 
in sympathy with this bill. 

I have taken the liberty of writing Mr. Woll, and please pardon me 
for the presumption of attaching copy of my letter, which explains the 
position, as I see it, of the workers of this country. 

With very kind regards, believe me to be, most respectfully yours, 
GEORGE L. BERRY, President. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope, first, that the Senate will not 
pass the iniquitous bill; and in the second place, if it is passed, 
that President Hoover will stand by the opinion which he 
uttered in his message in calling the Congress together and 
hold that the bill raising the tariff rates higher than they have 
ever been before is an improper bill and should not receive his 
signature. 

The concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Mississippi 
submitted by Mr. SHorrrimer, and to be printed at the close of 
Mr. McKetrar’s speech, is as follows: 

Ifouse Concurrent Resolution 14, requesting the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the State of Mississippi to favor a tariff 
on cotton 
Whereas the overwhelming sentiment of the Nation is for a protective 

tariff on all commodities, whether manufactured product or raw mate- 

rial; and 

Whereas two South-wide cotton growers’ conventions have within the 
past few years, without a dissenting vote, adopted resolutions favoring 
a tariff on cotton; and 

Whereas the Democratic Party at the Houston national conyention 
abandoned a demand for a “ tariff for revenue only” as a party prin- 
ciple; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of all thoughtful business men of the cotton- 
growing States and of the majority of the citizens of such States 
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that in view of the purpose of all of the other States of the Union to 
secure a tariff upon their agricultural products, that it is imperative 
that the cotton-growing States protect themselyes by securing au ade- 
quate tariff on cotton; and 
Whereas there is a tariff levied on all manufactured articles con- 
sumed by the cotton growers while cotton is on the free list, which 
makes an unjust discrimination against the cotton growers; and 
Whereas it is the sense of the Legislature of the State of Mississippi 
that it is necessary to protect the southern cotton growers and the busi-- 
ness interests of the cotton-growing States of the South that a strong 
tariff be placed on all cotton, short staple and long staple, imported in 
the United States of America, and on all American cotton which may 
have been shipped out of the United States and reimported into this 
country: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatves of the State of Mississippt 
(the Senate concurring therein), That the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from the State of Mississippi be, and they are hereby, re- 
quested to use their best efforts to secure a strong tariff upon all forelgn- 
raised cotton and upon all American-grown cotton shipped out of this 
country which may be reimported into this country. 
Adopted by the house of representatives January 17, 1930. 
THOS, L. BAILEY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Adopted by the senate January 23, 1930, 
BIDWELL ADAM, 
President of the Senate, 


Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I desire to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Ashurst George Keyes Shipstead 
Barkley Gillett McCulloch Shortridge 
Bingham Glass McKellar Simmons 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Smoot 
Blease Goff eNa Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough Metcal Stephens 
Bratton Gould oses Sullivan 

rock Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harris Nye ‘Trammell 
Capper Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Connally Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Pine Waterman 
Dale Howell Ransdell - Watson 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fess Jones Robsion, Ky. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIB. I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp 
an article from the New York Herald Tribune of this morning, 
being an interesting discussion of the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Thursday, June 5, 1930] 


Iowa Protary ResuLT Dismays Fors or TARIFF—MARK SULLIVAN 
FINDS Senate COALITION IN DOUBT as TO UNPOPULARITY OF MEASURE— 
Porrrics DECIDING Facron—Mm-Wrsr Approval OF BILL May UPSET 

Cry or “ GRUNDY." 

By Mark Sullivan 


WasuHinctoy, June 14.— What is done in the Senate about the tariff 
bill from now on will be virtually political in motive. Because of that 
fact the outcome is in more doubt than generally assumed, The Demo- 
erats and insurgent Republicans could defeat the bill in the Senate if 
all of them had a strong conviction that that would be good politics, 
They are troubled, however, about doubts arising this week as to whether 
opposition to the tariff is really as good politics as they have thought. 
Some Democrats speculate frankly though privately on whether they 
shall defeat the bill or by making a “sacrifice hit” let it pass, By 
“sacrifice hit“ they mean arrange for one or two Democrats to vote 
in favor of the bill. 

The regular Republican margin in favor of the bill is extremely small 
The margin would be lessened by the now rather general expectation 
that Senator GRUNDY, of Pennsylvania, may vote against the bill. If 
Senator Gaunpy should do that, his action would influence some Demo- 
erats to yote in favor of it. The Democrats have hoped to make the 
Dil! seem undesirable to the country by identifying it with Graunpy. If 
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they find they can not call it a “Grundy bill” or persuade the public 
that Grunpy made it, the Democrats will have even more apprehension 
about whether the bill can be made unpopular. 


FATE DEPENDS ON ITS UNPOPULARITY 


In the situation that has arisen this weck the outcome of the final 
roll call hangs on several delicate psychological triggers, all having to 
do with politics rather than merit. The fundamental question is 

_whether or not the bill is really as unpopular as many haye assumed 
it to be. 

It is for an answer to this question that every primary election or 
other event reflecting the attitude of masses of voters is examined with a 
political microscope, especially by Democrats and insurgent Republicans. 

The political purposes of the Democrats and insurgent Republicans 
can only be satisfied if there exists or can be stirred up a dynamic 
popular disapproval. If the public seems indifferent about the bill or 
if the public eyen mildly approves it, the Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans feel disturbed. 

In this atmosphere of tense inquiry about popular feeling, measurable 
effects have arisen from the striking success in the Iowa Republican 
primaries of a candidate who defended the bill, Lester J. DICKINSON. 
The judgment of Iowa is of the highest importance, because Iowa is 
supposed to reflect the whole mid-west farming territory. This terri- 
tory has been assumed to be reflected accurately in politics by the insur- 
gent Republicans who condemn the bill. If Iowa has no great protest 
against the bill, that makes a vital difference. The tariff session was 
called to satisfy the farmer, and if the farmer approves or does not 
strongly disapprove that fact goes far toward undermining the Demo- 
crats and insurgent Republicans. 


LEADER OF THE FARM BLOC 


The winner of the Republican senatorial primary in Iowa, Mr. DICKIN- 
80N, during his 12 years in the House has been regarded as a com- 
pletely accurate reflection of Iowa and of the farming Middle West. 
He has been the outstanding spokesman, and in an accurate sense the 
official leader of what was called the “farm bloc” in the House. He 
was the earnest exponent of farm relief and_a continuous fighter for it. 
Mr. Dickrinson’s right to be regarded as a true reflector of Iowa and 
the Mid West can hardly be questioned. 

In running for the Senate DICKINSON supported the tariff. His op- 
ponent, Governor Hammill, attacked it. There were other issues, but 
that the tariff was the chief one is asserted by persons qualified to 
know. 

Representative HAROLD KNUTSON, coming from the similarly agricul- 
tural Minnesota, just north of Iowa, declared on the floor of the House 
that “the tarif was the issue.” Senator GLENN, representing another 
great agricultural State, Illinois, says that “I have just come from 
the Middle West and all the newspapers I have seen are to the effect 
that Representative DICKINSON very loyally and vociferously advocated 
and defended the tariff bill.“ Assuming that the tarif was the main, 
or a main, issue, Mr. Dickixsox's victory must be accepted as signifi- 
cant, It is especially so, considering that his opponent, Hammill, is 
a man who has been able to have himself three times elected governor. 


Tantrr's FORS DISTURBED 


There is meaning in the fact that the Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans are obviously disturbed by Representative DICKINSON’S vie- 
tory. 

Senator Pat Hannisox, Democrat, of Mississippi, attempting to reply 
to the passage from Senator GLENN, quoted above, rather evaded the 
question by a play on words, saying that Mr. DICKINSON instead of 
defending the bill was really “making excuses" for having voted for 
it. There can be nothing in that. Making excuses" for having done 
a thing disapproved by the voters would hardly win the Iowa, or any 
other primary. Insurgent Republican Senator Grorce W. Norns, of 
Nebraska, tried to find a reason other than the tariff for Mr. DICKIN- 
son's success, saying that Mr. DICKINSON had been a few years ago 
a supporter of the McNary-Haugen bill for farm relief, and recently an 
advocate of the debenture plan. 

The net result of it is that the Iowa result puzzles the insurgent Re- 
publicans und Democrats as to whether opposition to the tariff is 
politically profitable. 


Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, it is not often that I take the 
floor in the Senate to discuss a matter which is not technically 
before the Senate. However, the flexible provision of the tariff 
is one that might be considered as before the Senate, although 
technically it has been. laid aside. 

I have much sympathy for the attitude of those Senators who 
are concerned about retaining in the legislative department of 
the Government all the functions that legitimately belong to 
that department. I have always looked with more or less con- 
cern on any encroachment by one of the coordinate departments 
upon another, believing that the very genius of our institutions 
requires the maintenance of the independence of the three coor- 
dinate departments of the Government. For that reason I 
have much sympathy for those in the Chamber who have been 
arguing against permitting the authority under the flexible pro- 
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visions to be lodged in the Executive and who prefer to keep it 
in the legislative department of the Government. 

However, everyone must concede that with the growth of the 
Government, with the vast increase in the work devolying upon 
Congress, inevitably we must find some method by which to 
relieve this body and the other of what are strictly adminis- 
trative functions and permit such functions to be performed by 
the executive department, which is the administrative depart- 
ment of the Government, 

When the distinguished Vice President first came to Congress, 
a comparatively short time each year was devoted to any par- 
ticular session. Probably three b four months would compre- 
hend the entire period in which Congress would be in session. 
For the remainder of the year Senators and Representatives 
would be free to pursue their professions or work at home. 
Long ago, however, that day passed. To-day it is hardly pos- 
sible for a Senator or Representative in Congress to enjoy the 
opportunity of discharging his official duties and at the same 
time engage in any private activities. The business of the Goy- 
ernment has been so augmented that a public man to-day in 
either body has no time outside of the performance of his ofli- 
cial functions. As the result, we have noted during the last 30 
years an effort not to delegate powers but rather to relieve the 
legislative department, which now seems to be in session most 
of the year, from the performance of some of the duties which 
really are purely administrative, and which ought to be per- 
formed by the administrative departments of the Government. 
I do not need to mention those duties, for they are perfectly 
obvious to everyone. 

The regulation of railroad rates primarily belongs to the 
legislative department, but years ago it was realized that Con- 
gress could not well perform such a task. Therefore there was 
created an agency to exercise the power to regulate railroad 
rates which otherwise would have been left in the legislative 
body. That is one of the outstanding examples of the transfer 
from the legislative body to an administrative body the per- 
formance of such duties as are purely administrative. In other 
words, everyone must recognize that there is a policy-determin- 
ing function on the one hand and an administrative function on 
the other. The policy-determining function must always rest 
in the legislative department of the Government, while ad- 
ministrative functions should always be performed by the 
executive department. 

As to the fixing of a policy relative to the tariff, there is no 
doubt where that power belongs. It is properly lodged in Con- 
gress; it is a legislative function. It may not properly be 
usurped or exercised by the executive department. That is true 
for many reasons which are too obvious to require mention. 
The determination of the question whether impost duties shall 
be laid upon the basis of collecting revenue only and upon no 
other basis, which for a long time was the policy of one of the 
major parties in the Congress of the United States, the law- 
making body. However, when it comes to the administration 
of that policy, when once it shall be laid down, that is not a 
legislative function but it is purely an executive function, an 
administrative function, 

For 60 years we have been discussing back and forth what 
policy shall govern in laying impost duties; shall they be levied 
on a protective basis, in order to protect American industry, 
or shall they be levied on a revenue basis, in order merely to 
collect enough money with which to operate the machinery of 
the Government? One of the major parties took the latter po- 
sition; the other major party took the former position. Later 
on the party that had stood for a tariff for revenue only modi- 
fied its position and adopted the policy of a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection, Any modification of the policy 
affecting the tariff distinctly belongs to the legislative depart- 
ment. I might go on and illustrate by concrete examples that 
the power to determine the policy of the Government belongs 
alone to this body, in conjunction with the other body, and has 
always been thus exercised, , 

So I take it for granted, Mr, President, that we are all agreed 
that the determination of the policy of this Nation with ref- 
erence to the tariff, whether duties shall be levied for revenue 
only or for protection, is distinctively a legislative function, 
and any effort to encroach on it would be resisted and should 
be resisted. That is one statement, I think, upon which we can 
all agree. 

Another statement which I wish to make, and on which I 
think we can all agree, is that when a policy regarding the 
tariff shall have once been fixed and we enact any particular 
legislation in line with that policy, such legislation ought not 
to be changed in a short time, but it ought to be permitted to 
remain in operation for a reasonable number of years, I want 
to illustrate what I mean by that statement, 
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When it comes to legislation on the tariff question it is wise 
not to legislate every year; there ought to be some stability in 
such legislation. If we embarked upon a certain policy in 1890, 
it ought not to be interrupted immediately. It is true, how- 
ever, that whereyer the policy upon which we may have em- 
barked becomes a disputed question politically, if the party ad- 
hering to that policy is displaced, a different policy may be 
adopted immediately. In 1890, for instance, we had what is 
known as the McKinley law, which embodied the protective- 
tariff policy. In 1894 we had the Wilson law, which was 
framed not in accordance with the protective policy but rather 
in accordance with a tariff-for-revenue policy. In that case 
there was a change in the space of only four years. Then in 
1897 Congress enacted the Dingley law, thus changing from a 
revenue to a protective policy in only three years, In other 
words, in the space of seven years, counting the McKinley Act, 
we had three legislative acts upon the tariff question, Such 
frequent changes are unwise. 

We did not have any further change of policy or even a 
modification of our tariff policy until 1909—a period of 12 
years. That was a longer period of stability than usual in the 
ease of a tariff law. Many Senators contend that when a tariff 
law is soon changed it is an evidence that it was originally 
faulty. That is not so; that is not true at all. 

In these days, in our economic life, changes take place over- 
night; they become the rule rather than the exception. It is 
not possible, in a growing, country such as ours, to maintain 
a static situation in respect of tariff legislation, and then 
permit a tariff law to remain in effect indefinitely. The 
evolution of the industries protected by the legislation will 
necessitate a change of rates, because it is commonplace that 
when we protect an article, the manufacture of which had not 
theretofore been established, through its establishment there 
is oftentimes a growth in competition to a point where prices 
are reduced sometimes below even the tariff rate. So the 
assertion that an early necessity for a change in the law is 
itself an argument that the law originally was faulty, has no 
basis, it has no force whatever. On the contrary, it is true 
that when we establish a particular tariff policy by a particu- 
lar statute, reason argues that the law should not be changed 
within a year or so; that it at least ought to endure for a 
period of 6, 7, or 8 years. Taking all tariff legisla- 
tion of the last 40 years, it will be found that there has been 
on the average a new tariff law during about every 6-year 
period. That probably is too long, and yet it may not be 
too long. 

However, my point is that when once we establish a policy 
we ought not to change that policy in detail, in its entirety, 
until after a reasonable lapse of time. By doing so, we throw 
all business in an uproar, for every sensible man will admit 
that so long as business does not know what rates of duty are 
going to be imposed it is going to suspend operations, awaiting 
a determination. 

While it will be resented when I say so, there is no doubt 
that the slowing down of industry that we feel to-day is the 
direct and inevitable and logical result of more than 12 months 
of tampering with tariff legislation, with no certainty up to 
this hour as to what the rates are to be, If we are wise 
enough to decide these rates so that business knows what they 
will be, there will be a logical resuscitation of employment; 
but so long as there is a risk for business that is purchasing 
raw material, not knowing what price the article made out of 
the raw material can be sold for, there is not going to be any 
enthusiasm in the business world; and if we do not enter upon 
the principle of maintaining a tariff policy for a certain length 
of time, we are going to haye this uncertainty in business which 
all of us greatly deplore. 

The present Presiding Officer [Mr. Alx in the chair] will 
recognize that the constitutions of many States of the Union 
provide that every so often the people of the State shall vote 
on whether or not their constitution is to be amended, We have 
such a constitutional provision in my own State. In other 
words, this is not a static world. This is a moving world; it 
is a growing world; and what to-day is suitable may not be 
suitable to-morrow. So a good many people have urged that it 
would be wise for us to enter upon a general plan under which, 
whatever the legislation on this subject may be, there shall be a 
vote of the people every so many years as to whether that 
legislation shall be changed. 

I do not advocate that course; but it is in line with the sug- 
gestion I have made that there ought not to be the risk to the 
business of the country that at any time the policy of the 
Government in matters of revenue is to be uprooted. So my 
first major premise is that a policy should be fixed. It should 
be fixed by the legislative department. 
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The second major premise is that when the policy is fixed it 
ought not to be torn up at any time; but there ought to be some 
opportunity to give it stability in the interest of restfulness on 
the part of the business of the country. 

The third premise that it seems to me is quite pertinent is 
that during that period there ought to be the facility whereby 
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we can make that policy continuously effective. What I mean 
by that is that if we have a period within which we are not 
going to take up the tariff question in its entirety and revise the 
tariff as a whole, if the period is thus protected, we must have 
somewhere the authority to change individual rates that zet 
out of eoordination—it may be by some technological change, it 
may be by some invention or discovery. 

As I stated a moment ago, our economic life is changing so 
rapidly that a whole policy with reference to one particular item 
might be put out of operation over the world, as every one must 
know. So with the position that I think is justified—that we 
should not open up the tariff question every three or four years 
in its entirety—we must nevertheless lodge somewhere the au- 
thority to deal with an individual rate without opening up the 
whole subject. Otherwise, we would freeze over a period of 
years a static rate that would be both unwise and unjust, and 
that is what we are trying to reach at this point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Arren in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator think that the flexible 
provision we now have in the law is of any material benefit? 

Mr. FESS. Les; I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I state in that connection that the 
Senator will recall that only 32 rates, I think, have been changed 
in the eight years that the flexible provision has been in exist- 
ence. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, both the Senator from Tennessee 
and I were here when the law of 1922 was up, and when the 
flexible tariff provision was very fully and elaborately dis- 
cussed; and he will recall that the argument against it was 
that it would transfer tariff-making from the legislative body 
to the Executive, and it was assailed beyond expression on the 
ground that the President would make too many changes. That 
was the whole argument. Now, the argument seems to be that 
he did not make enough changes. All through this debate I 
have heard the assertion that the flexible provision of the exist- 
ing law is a failure, because there were only 33 changes—7 cases, 
I think, of lowering the rates, and the others of increasing them. 
I am not sure of the exact number. The Senator will recall 
that I am stating the fact, however, that that was the leading 
argument against the flexible provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I recall that that was one of the argu- 
ments used against the flexible provision at that time; but the 
Senator will recall, I am sure, the moment it is called to his 
attention, that the principal argument made by most of us was 
that it was unconstitutional, as we could not transfer that power 
from the Congress to the Executive. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and I will say to the Senator that while I 
supported the flexible provision in 1922, I had my doubts at that 
time as to whether we were delegating to an agency like the 
Tariff Commission or to the President the power to tax. That 
was in my mind at the time. I also had in mind that it wasa 
question whether we were not transferring from the legislature 
a function that did not belong to the Executive in the nice rela- 
tionship between the three departments of government. I shared 
a good deal of doubt about it; but we went into it at that time, 
and then the Supreme Court made a determination on the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, and I think the statement in the opinion 
in the Hampton case is simply unanswerable. So that feature is 
entirely allayed in my mind. 

Mr. President, the next point I desire to make is that, if I am 
right, we ought to determine the policy by Congress, and then, 
when the policy is once determined, it should not be opened up 
in its entirety right away, but there ought to be a reasonable 
period intervening; and then, following that, as the result that 
is inevitable in a dynamic economic world like ours, we shall 
have to have the authority somewhere either to change the 
particular rate that has become obsolete as a result of some dis- 
covery or invention or what not in economic life, or else freeze 
these rates over the period, which would be both unjust and 
unwise, or else throw the thing overboard and open up the 
whole question in its entirety to the destruction of business. 
I think the latter course is unwise, and I had thought it would 
be generally conceded by every Member of this body that those 
three premises are correct in sound legislation—a policy fixed; 
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a definite period, not to be in its entirety interrupted; an agency 
with authority that is administrative to correct the individual 
rate that should be corrected, rather than let it be frozen over 
for a certain period. I thought those three propositions would 
be acceptable to every person in this body. 

Mr. President, I think all of us will accept the principle of 
the commission because of the very things I have stated. When 
the Tariff Commission idea was originally propounded, the Sen- 
ator now occupying the chair [Mr. ALLEN in the chair] will 
definitely recall that it was called in its first embodiment a 
Tariff Board; and Congress was so jealous of its own power 
that it would not permit the Tariff Board then to submit a 
recommendation. Congress denied the board that authority. 
Colonel Roosevelt had the idea, when he originally announced 
it, that it would be a good thing to have a Tariff Commission 
given power to Suggest what the rates should be; but when the 
Tariff Board was created it was denied the right even to make 
a recommendation as to what the rate should be, and we al! 
understand why. It was due to the jealousy of the legislative 
department in regard to its own powers. Then when the Tariff 
Board was discontinued, and later on we had substituted for it 
the Tariff Commission, there was a stronger sentiment in favor 
of it, and the Tariff Commission was given more power than 
the Tariff Board had been given, $ 

With the present evolution we are still coming with greater 
favor toward the idea of a tariff commission that can func- 
tion; and to-day, to my surprise, our friends on the other side 
are suggesting a flexible power, holding it here within Congress 
for final approval, giving to the Tariff Commission the power 
hot only to recommend a change of rates, but even to transfer 
articles from the free list te the dutiable list, or from the duti- 
able list to the free list, and to take off all limitations except 
that Congress would be the final body to approve the change. 

That is going away beyond anything that had ever been 
approached up to this time. I mention it not by way of criti- 
cism but only to indicate the growth of favor toward the idea 
of a tariff commission. That has come to be an established 
fact in our method of tariff legistation, without any doubt; 
and the only question between us to-day—and it does not divide 
party against party; it divides individuals—is not that a tariff 
commission should exist; I think we are generally agreed that 
it should exist; not that the Tariff Commission shall or shall 
not have the power to recommend a rate; I think that is gen- 
erally agreed, on the basis that we can not scientifically make 
a tariff bill unless we do have the facts upon which a rate is to 
be determined. That can be better done by a tariff commis- 
sion than it can be done by the Senate and House, and for that 
reason we have come to the point where a tariff commission 
is accepted; but where do we differ? 

We agree that the Tariff Commission shall recommend. We 
do not all agree as to how far it shall go—whether it is to be 
permitted to transfer articles from free list to dutiable and 
from dutiable to free list. I would not be in favor of giving 
up that power. I would rather limit it as we have, under the 
conditions that every rate to be considered must be given a 
public hearing, so that everybody who wants to be heard on 
the matter can be heard. But the question that divides us is, 
When the Tariff Commission makes its recommendation shall 
it be acted upon by the President or by Congress? 

I hold that it is better to have it done by the President, and 
some of my friends hold that. it is better to have it done by the 
Congress. If there is danger in legislation on the tariff be- 
cause of the tendency toward bargain and sale, which is always 
inevitable when dealing with many rates, then the question 
must not come to the legislature, because there is the same log- 
rolling on an individual rate as there would be on a whole bill. 
Anybody can see that if the rate with which you are dealing is 
of nation-wide interest, its consideration will naturally stir up 
other industries to ask that the rates on their products be 
considered, and if the Tariff Commission recommends some- 
thing on a particnlar item and it is brought to this body, there 
will be men here who will say, “I will consider that provided 
you will consider the rate on an article produced in my com- 
munity, and if you do not do that, I will not consider this.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If those are the sentiments and beliefs of 
the Senator from Ohio, why would he not favor giving the Pres- 
ident absolute power to make all tariffs? 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no. The Senator from Texas was not here 
when I was discriminating between a general policy of tariff 
making involving all rates, and the treatment of an individual 
item in the interim between the consideration of tariff bills. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I heard the Senator’s comment; but how 
can the Senator distinguish between one rate and two rates or 
three rates or four rates? If it is right for the President to 
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make one rate and let that be the law, why would it not be 
right for him to make them all? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there we have the difficulty. We 
can see what would happen if the matter were brought to this 
body. It is expressed better by the Senator from Texas than I 
could express it. “If you are going to consider one rate here, 
you have to consider other rates, or we will not consider them.” 
There is the logrolling, and that is the crime of tariff making, 
which we are trying to get away from. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not want to disturb the Senator, but 
I think it is fair to make this observation. What the Senator 
from Ohio states is not true of the Senate flexible provision. 
Under the flexible provision recommended by the Senate, Con- 
gress could consider only those particular schedules which were 
reported by the Tariff Commission and by the President, and 
we would not have to consider all schedules. We would pre- 
serve the right of the Congress itself to fix the rates or not to 
fix them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, when we come to discussing any 
particular rate that is permitted in this conference report we 
must recall that there are 96 Senators. No Senator is bound to 
vote for or against any particular rate, It will be then pre- 
cisely as it will be with the river and harbor bill, which we will 
have before us pretty soon, “If you will consider my particular 
section, I will be ready to vote for your particular section; but 
if you do not do so, I will not do that.” The Senator knows 
that is the system under which we haye been operating all the 
while. We had the same situation in connection with public 
buildings until we changed the policy a year or so ago, when we 
took out of the hands of Congress the power to say what par- 
ticular town was to have a public building and passed a general 
law authorizing a certain appropriation, giving to the Treasury 
Department, in consultation with the Post Office Department, 
the power to say where the expenditures were to be made. 
There has been opposition to that right along the line indicated 
by the Senator from Texas in interrupting me, on the ground 
that it is being taken out of our hands to say when we are to 
have our particular projects considered, and that is one of the 
reasons, I say to my friends, who know it as well as I do, why 
we changed that policy. 

Now we are trying to change the policy in regard to tariff 
legislation to tally with that policy in order to avoid the very 
thing from which we were then suffering. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
Senator from Ohio is a skillful debater, and instead of answering 
the point I made he gets off on public buildings. 

Mr. FESS. I was using that as an illustration only, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to the Senator that he is 
discussing the present flexible law. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The junior Senator from Texas undertook 
to direct the attention of the Senator from Ohio to the Senate 
flexible provision in this bill, under which the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the President would make recommendations on specific 
schedules, and then Congress would either approve those sched- 
ules or veto them, and there would be no possibility of logrolling 
such as the Senator from Ohio suggests. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator knows as well as I do 
that the body which made that law can unmake it, and if you 
are operating under any particular law which you yourself do 
not like you can at any time offer an amendment to the law. 
You do not take tariff revision out of politics by bringing it 
back here to this body. Of course, I do not believe we will ever 
take tariff revision out of politics entirely. I think that is 
simply impossible; but we can minimize the influence of poli- 
tics; and if we want to minimize it, we will not bring the 
disputed points back to this body when they could be sent to 
another agency where there would be no chance of logrolling, 
as here there is a chance. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
further to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How does the Senator from Ohio square 
his position now with the speech of Mr. Hoover in the cam- 
paign, at Boston, I believe it was, in which he said that he 
and the American people would never consent to having the 
tariff regulated or fixed by any commission except the commis- 
sion which the people themselves elect, the Congress of the 
United States and the President? 

Mr. FESS. The President was exactly right in that state- 
ment, and I have stated here within the hour the same propo- 
sition exactly. I have stated that tariff legislation as a matter 
of policy belongs to the legislature, while the change of an 
individual rate, 1 of the 4,000 rates, ought to be permitted with- 
out opening up the 4,000 rates, and that that ought to be 
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referred to a body which is not subject to logrolling. So what 
the President said in Boston was exactly what I am saying 
here. 

1 think my friend knows that the reason why the President 
made that statement was the rather broad statement which had 
been made by the Democratic candidate for President, who was 
advocating the giving of more power to the Tariff Commission 
than I would give, and I think a good deal more than the 
Senator from Texas would give. It was a reply to the state- 
ment advocating that broad authority to this particular com- 
mission. So my statement is perfectly consistent with what the 
President said in his speech in Boston. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Senator leaves the point 
raised by the Senator from Texas, I would like to call this 
to his attention. The Senator from Texas argues that under 
the lamented Senate flexible provision it would have been pos- 
sible to concentrate and confine the Senate’s consideration to a 
single commodity. 

Mr. FESS. That is what he said. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The language of the Senate provision 
included necessarily any commodity germane to the particular 
commodity involved. 

I just make this suggestion to the Senator. Suppose the rate 
the Tariff Commission has recommended, and which we are 
supposed to be exclusively considering, relates to shoestrings. 
Shoestrings are germane to shoes; shoes are germane to leather ; 
leather is germane to cattle; cattle are germane to the farm 
problem; the farm problem is germane reciprocally to the in- 
dustrial problem, and the first thing you know, under this very 
limited revision about which the Senator talks, you have run 
the shoestring into a major national crisis. e 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Michigan for that comment, which is pertinent. 

Let me say this to the Senator from Michigan also, that 
when we talk about limiting any amendment to a particular 
item, we run against an obstacle in legislation which we ought 
to avoid, namely: Suppose we put a tariff upon some particular 
article which enters into the manufacture of other articles, 
and you can not touch any other article by compensatory treat- 
ment because of the limitation. That would be unsound and 
unworkable and unjust. 

Mr. President, the whole thing is this: Shall the final ap- 
proval of the recommendations of the Tariff Commission be 
by a body which is political, when we are trying to minimize 
the entrance of politics into tariff revision, or shall we leave 
the approval with the administrative officer, where there can 
be no logrolling in the matter? That is the whole question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator very clearly and succinctly 
pointed out that Congress could not change a rate on some mat- 
ter that was related to other matters in the course of manufac- 
ture without taking them all up. Will the Senator now be kind 
enough to say how the President can take up one item so related 
and fix the rate on it without disturbing the others? What is 
there about the presidential process that is so sublimated and 
so bereft of error that it can get by, whereas the poor Congress, 
representing the people, can not possibly do it? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have served with my good friend 
for years and years, and I know his keen mind. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. And I also know his political view. I wish the 
Senator would not undertake, as he and I know one another 
very well, to inject anything into an argument which does not 
belong there. 

The Senator asks me how the President could avoid dealing 
with other articles pertinent to one that is at hand. If he 
were dealing with a particular article which would involve 
compensatory duties on others, the President would certainly 
refuse to approve a recommendation without having the others 
considered. ‘That is the answer to the Senator. 

It was thought at one time that this proposal which is being 
made would not bear the scrutiny of the Supreme Court as to 
its constitutionality. The Supreme Court in its decision in the 
Hampton case, which is directly pertinent here, used this lan- 
guage: 

It is conceded by counsel that Congress may use executive officers 
in the application and enforcement of a policy declared in law by 
Congress and authorize such officers in the application of the congres- 
sional declaration to enforce it by a regulation equivalent to law. But 
it is said that this never has been permitted to be done where Con- 
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gress has exercised the power to levy taxes and fix customs duties. The 
authorities make no such distinction. 

I am quoting from the opinion of the Supreme Court. 

The same principle that permits Congress to exercise its rate-making 
power in interstate commerce by declaring the rule which shall pre- 
vail in the legislative fixing of rates, and enables it to remit to a rate- 
making body created in accordance with its provisions the fixing of 
such rates, justifies a similar provision for the fixing of customs duties 
on imported merchandise. 


That is a statement of the Supreme Court which is identical 
with the question now before us. The Supreme Court there 
was citing the Interstate Commerce Commission as being a body 
which fixes rates in obedience to a rule laid down by Congress. 

I want the Senators who are interested in the constitutional 
provision to note this language of the court: 


If Congress shall lay down by legislative act an intelligible principle 
to which the person or body authorized to fix such rates is directed 
to conform, such legislative action is not a forbidden delegation of 
legislative power. If it is thought wise to vary the customs duties 
according to changing conditions of production at home and abroad, it 
may authorize the Chief Executive to carry out this purpose, with the 
advisory assistance of a tariff commission appointed under congres- 
sional authority. 


That is the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States which touches exactly the question of whether we can 
create a tariff commission with the power to recommend and 
then give the power to the President to approve or disapprove 
that recommendation. That is not the delegation by the Con- 
gress of the taxing power to some agency. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to suggest to the Senator, with the 
utmost respect and deference to the decision made by the Su- 
preme Court in the Hampton case, that it seems to me the 
Supreme Court did not give due and proper weight to this 
thought. It is true that the rate-making power is a legislative 
power; that is to say, the legislative branch of the Government, 
State or Federal, may regulate the public carrier and fix its 
rates or control its rates. But until the Congress of the United 
States exercises the rate-making power over interstate-commerce 
carriers the rate making is purely a matter for the individual 
carrier. 

The Senator agrees to that, of course. Until the Congress 
intervenes it is perfectly legitimate and competent for a rail- 
road company to establish its own rates and put them into 
operation and exact the payment of the rates from the public 
for the service it renders. While it is true that Congress, by 
virtue of a provision of the Constitution, the interstate com- 
merce clause, as we refer to it, has jurisdiction over interstate 
carriers and may regulate and fix the rates, yet until there is 
an exercise of that power by the Congress surely the rate- 
making is purely a matter for the carriers themselves. 

The Senator must know that the authority to levy a tax is a 
power which resides in the sovereign. No individual under our 
system and no corporation under our system has ever had the 
power to tax the people or the property of the people. 

Now let us go a step farther. The one power which the 
English-speaking people have guarded with jealous care has 
been the taxing power. It is true that the power to make a 
rate, a railroad rate, a transportation rate, a rate for the com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate commerce, is in the Con- 
gress; and it is true that the interstate commerce act has been 
declared and held to be constitutional. But it must always be 
remembered that while the Congress has power over the rates, 
yet until the Congress exercises it, rate making is a function 
and a right and a privilege of the individual carrier. But no 
exercise of the taxing power apart from the sovereign has ever 
been recognized by the people of the United States, and for a 
long, long number of years by those people on whom we haye 
drawn so heavily in our theories and principles of government. 

While the Supreme Court has held that Congress might dele- 
gate the power to fix the rate, not exercising a legislative func- 
tion or power, but simply doing certain administrative work 
within the rule laid down by the Congress itself, even if the 
decision of the Supreme Court be recognized as sound law, does 
it not seem to the Senator that there is a vast difference, an 
immeasurable difference, between the delegation of the power 
by Congress to an administrative agency for the purpose of 
fixing freight rates and a delegation by the Congress of the 
power to levy and collect a tax? Even if the decision be sound, 
even if it be recognized as sound law, is not the difference so 
wide that the court should have giyen more weight and should 
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not have rested its case upon the analogy which it thought 
existed betwéen the power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to regulate freight rates and the power of the Tariff 
Commission to fix taxes, to impose a tax, which is purely and 
exclusively the function of the sovereign? 

The Senator knows, and knows very well, of course, that the 
Supreme Court will come in and examine the rates fixed by the 
transportation company after they have been fixed and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if those 
rates are confiscatory either of the corpus of the railroad prop- 
erty or of the income of the railroad, it will strike down those 
rates, because they would offend, of course, another provision 
of the Constitution. But when the sovereign exercises its 
power to tax, the Supreme Court is absolutely without power to 
limit or to restrict the sovereign in selecting the commodity 
upon which it will place its tax or the size or the amount of 
the tax as in the case of the tariff. I do not mean to say, 
of course, that the Supreme Court has not declared tax laws 
unconstitutional, but the Supreme Court can not under the 
Constitution by any possibility reach the question of whether 
the Congress should levy a duty upon long-staple cotton or 
whether it shall levy a duty of 7 cents or 10 cents or 25 cents 
or $1 a pound. 

So it seems to me, Mr. President, and I say it with all respect 
to the court, that the court entirely overlooked the broad, the 
essential, the fundamental difference between the mere admin- 
istration of an act relating to a matter which is the proper 
and legitimate subject of private contract until the Congress 
exercises its jurisdiction, and a case such as the flexible provi- 
sion of the tariff which it had under consideration, which dele- 
gates to administrative agencies, the President, and the Tariff 
Commission in this case, the power to exercise the function 
which is purely the power of the sovereign and not of any 
private citizen or subject to any private contract whatsoever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me in connection with the matter he has just been 
discussing? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the Senator in a little while, but 
through the respect I have for my friend from Georgia, I do 
not want to yield just now. I shall be glad to yield later. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. FESS. Quite naturally I always give attention to any- 


thing the Senator from Georgia says, especially along the lines- 


of constitutional law. I can not agree with him. If I caught 
the full import of what he said, it would be to the effect that 
in the decision of the court the court had not taken under 
consideration all matters relevant to the case. The specific 
question which was before the court was the constitutionality 
of the flexible provision of the 1922 act. 

The court went into it very extensively and reached a 
unanimous opinion, from which there was no dissent so far as I 
ean find. It was specifically upon the constitutionality of such 
a provision. I take that, so far as the court is concerned, as 
final. That does not mean it may not be reviewed by the court 
itself. : 

But I do recognize that in the matter of rate making for trans- 


portation we are dealing with a semipublic agency. While the 


railroads are owned by private enterprise and thus operated, 
the service.is for the public, and there is an easy way open, as 
I see it, for Congress to legislate on rate making, because it is 
in the interest of the public. That would be much more obvious 
in transportation than it would be in fixing duties on imports. 
By the greatest stretch of the imagination, that could not be 
made a public function such as transportation is to-day. 

However, I am always glad to haye the Senator from Georgia 
present his views on constitutional matters, and I want now to 
illustrate what I think will be the weakness of his position. 
For example, in revenue legislation we must give to the Treas- 
ury Department discretionary power, as we were proposing to 
give to the President certain administrative power in the matter 
of fixing rates upon the recommendation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I have here the revenue law of 1928. Reading section 
141, under regulation B, I find this: 


The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary, shall preseribe 
such regulations as he may deem necessary in order that the tax liability 
of an affiliated group of corporations making a consolidated return, and 
of each corporation in the group, both during and after the period of 
affiliation, may be determined, computed, assessed, collected, and 
adjusted in such manner as clearly reflects the income and to prevent 
avoidance of tax liability. 


There is an example of general authority given by the legis- 
lative department to the executive department; and in this par- 
ticular case it is to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. His 
latitude is very broad, as is evidenced by the use of the words 
“as he may deem necessary,” thus giving him discretion. The 
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Senator will that such discretion is absolutely essen- 
tial in a case of this kind; it could not be otherwise. 

Mr. GEORGE. Beyond all doubt, Mr. President; but he is 
given no discretion to fix the rate of the tax; he has no power 
to select the properties to be taxed. 

Mr. FESS. As to that, take the tariff law of 1922, There 
is in that law a paragraph fixing the rate of duty on an article 
of cutlery, for example, scissors, at a fixed amount, say, 90 per 
cent. Then on surgical instruments a rate of 60 per cent is 
fixed. It so happens that in surgery scissors are used; and they 
would probably be called surgical scissors. So in the law there 
is one rate for surgical instruments, which is 60 per cent, and 
under the classification covering scissors there is a higher rate 
levied. The importer claimed that a given kind of scissors 
ought to be classified as surgical instruments instead of scissors, 
in order to obtain the lower rate of duty, and the court ruled 
in accordance with that contention. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, that is purely a matter of administration; a question of fact 
arises whether or not the given article imported is a surgical 
instrument; and that question is determined as all facts are 
determined. 

Mr. FESS. The point I have in mind is that the rate is fixed 
by legislation, but Congress has left it to the commissioner to 
determine in which classification the article falls, so that if he 
determines to transfer it from the classification bearing the 
higher rate to the classification bearing the lower rate he is the 
determining factor. 

Mr. GEORGE. He can not arbitrarily do so. 

Mr. FESS. Not arbitrarily; but he does it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; his decision would be subject to re- 
view, and reversal, of course, if he rendered it without giving 
to the act itself a proper construction. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is correct when he says that such a 
decision would be subject to review by the court; that is true, 
but that merely means that there is a court determination in- 
stead of an executive determination, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but what the court would determine 
would be the intent of Congress itself; whether Congress in- 
tended that surgical scissors should come under the classifica- 
tion of surgical instruments or whether under another classi- 
fication in the tariff act. So it is purely a question of fact that 
is raised. 

Of course, there can be set up an administrative agency to 
determine such questions or there can be referred to any court 
any question of fact. So when it comes to raising the rate on 
scissors from 90 per cent to 100 per cent, if it be purely admin- 
istrative, if the increase is made in strict accordance with the 
rule laid down by the Congress, and the Tariff Commission and 
the President merely act as agencies to find the facts, the result 
is the same—the tax has been increased. 

The question I addressed to the Senator, or intended to ad- 
dress to the Senator, is this: Conceding the soundness of the 
decision in the Hampton case—and I do concede, of course, that 
the question is foreclosed by the decision; the court did pass 
squarely upon the constitutionality of the provision of the tariff 
law then under review—but conceding the soundness of the 
court’s decision, does the Senator make no distinction in his 
capacity as a legislator between delegating to an agency the 
power to fix, for instance, freight rates, which are the legiti- 
mate subjects of private contract in the absence of congressional 
action, and the delegation to a similar administrative agency, 
let us say, of the power to raise or lower a tax, the taxing 
power being exclusively a sovereign power, one that we have 
guarded with jealous care. I am addressing the question to the 
Senator’s judgment, if there is not a vast difference between the 
two situations? 

Mr. FESS. I see the difference, but the difference very 
strongly supports the position I am taking. The difference is 
that in the case of the transportation of commodities, where 
the public has a direct interest, the discretion should not be as 
complete as in a case of fixing a particular duty where it is 
a mere business transaction. In the latter case the latitude 
could well be greater than in the former case, and is greater. 

Now, let me illustrate what I haye in mind by a few ex- 
amples. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me make this statement, 
and I will not interrupt the Senator further: The Senator says 
that the fixing of a duty is a “mere business transaction.” If 
the Senator will pardon me, a duty is unquestionably, by every 
test, a tax. If the Senator wishes to import a dutiable article, 
he is taxed so much in order to bring that article into the 
country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am not going to enter into a 
discussion as to whether or not a protective duty is a tax; 
there are two schools of thought on that subject; and I know 
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what the Democratic school of thought is and has been for a 
hundred years; but opinion gained from practical experience is 
antagonistic to that view. 

Take section 41 of the revenue act of 1928, which reads: 

The net income shall be computed upon the basis of the taxpayer's 
annual accounting period. in accordance with the method of 
accounting regularly employed in keeping the books of such taxpayer; 
but if no such method of accounting has been so employed, or if the 
method employed does not clearly reflect the income, the computation 
shall be made in accordance with such method as in the opinion of the 
commissioner does clearly reflect the income, 


Note the latitude of discretion given to the commissioner by 
the words “as in the opinion of the commissioner.” That dis- 
cretion and power were delegated by the legislative department 
to the executive department, and are administered under the 
executive department by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Running through the law with reference to internal-revenue 
taxation, I have called attention to section 41 of the law of 
1928, which provides in part that the commissioner, “ with the 
approyal of the Secretary,” may prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary. ; 

Mr. President, in the case of the war-profits tax there was a 
still greater latitude given to the commissioner. It was pro- 
vided that where in case of a corporation ordinary tax proce- 
dure resulted in exceptional hardships the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue might employ the records of representative 
corporations in calculating the amount of the tax to be paid by 
the corporation in question. That provision clearly gives a 
greater degree of discretion, many times over, to the commis- 
sioner than the present law gives to the President in the case 
of tariff duties. Discretion was given, to be exercised in de- 
termining when there was a case of unusual hardship; that was 
left to the commissioner. The words “ unusual hardship” are 
in the law, and what is unusual hardship” was determined 
by this executive officer. That power was delegated to him by 
the Congress; he was given a greater degree of latitude than 
it is now proposed to give to the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mecurocn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is purely an administrative function. 
The Congress fixed the terms under which the commissioner 
could make the examination, and having found the fact he 
could then act upon it. 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, just one further suggestion, 
and then I will not interrupt again. 

Mr. FESS. Let me first answer the Senator’s question. I 
will yield to him in a few moments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator says that is purely an administra- 
tive function. Let me go a little farther. If that is purely an 
administrative function, let me cite this case: In an effort to get 
a lower rate of duty the shipper follows the practice of taking 
the diamonds out of the ring in order that he might ship the 
ring and the diamonds as separate units, which was a method 
of avoiding the payment of a higher duty. The ring would come 
in under the classification of jewelry, while the diamonds 
would not come in under that classification. The stones were 
taken out of the ring and shipped in a separate package, and 
were therefore declared by the shipper not to be jewelry. The 
reason for thus separating the ring from the diamonds was that 
a rate of 80 per cent is imposed on jewelry, while the rate on 
diamonds is 20 per cent. That case went to the commissioner, 
who rendered a decision that finally went to the court, where 
the decision of the commissioner was sustained. 

Mr McKELLAR. That was purely administrative. 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President, that was not purely admin- 
istrative; that was a determination on the part of the com- 
missioner as to which particular classification the articles fell 


under. He said that they fell under the classification of 
jewelry, and not in the other, Of course it is not merely ad- 
ministrative. 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield further, let me 
say that loose diamonds bore a rate, and bear a rate now, of 
20 per cent, while set diamonds bear a rate of 80 per cent. 
Of course the commissioner must decide whether diamonds 
that come in are loose diamonds or whether they are diamonds 
in rings or in other pieces of jewelry. So the decision of such 
a question is purely administrative. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I hold that it is the function of 
Congress to fix the rate under this classification, that classifi- 
cation, and the other classification; but when it comes to dis- 
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puted points as to whether a particular article falls under one 
classification or another classification the commissioner is the 
one who decides in which classification the article falls, and 
he therefore says what duty shal! be paid upon the particular 
article. 

I will cite another example—and I have taken cases that 
have been in dispute. In the tariff act a certain duty is placed 
upon blankets under the woolen schedule and another and 
different duty is fixed upon embroidered goods, A shipper of 
blankets followed the practice of embroidering the name of 
his firm or the type of the blanket or some particular identify- 
ing words in one corner of the blanket. The question arose 
whether a blanket with such embroidery should come in as 
embroidered goods under the classification covering such goods, 
or as a woolen blanket under the woolen schedule. Who de- 
cides that question? The commissioner decides it, and then if 
the parties in interest do not want to abide by his decision 
they can carry the ease farther up. The fact, however, that 
it can be carried up for final determination does not change 
the situation. The question involved is whether such a power 
can be delegated, and I do not care whether the delegation to 
determine the question is in the Treasury Department or in 
the judieial department, it is a delegation in any event; that 
is the point at issue. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
provision of the revenue law which placed some discretion in 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and particularly the 
provision which placed it in his power to say what was a rea- 
sonable basis of taxation, or words to that effect; and I desire 
to ask if the Senator does not think that in the application of 
that provision of the law the effect would be and has been to 
tax on one basis in one instance and on an entirely different 
basis in another instance, dependent upon what the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue thought was just and right? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. If it is a tax, that statement would 
be a correct one, of course. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for one 
more suggestion? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I shall not interrupt the Senator again. 

Mr. FESS. I am very glad to be interrupted by the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no doubt but that we must vest in 
all officers a very large discretion, particularly the customs offi- 
cers, the officers who collect the revenues of the Government, 
The Congress, however, does determine, after all, whether a 
particular rate is to be placed upon a particular product or 
commodity or article; and the thing that the Congress delegates 
is simply the power to determine whether that commodity is 
under a particular clause of the tariff or under another clause 
of the tariff. 

Mr. FESS. Is that a delegation of power? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is a delegation, It is an administrative 
delegation, however. It is not a delegation of legislative power 
at all, because the Supreme Court has frequently held, of course, 
that Congress could not delegate legislative power; but the 
power to classify, the power to determine a fact, can be dele- 
gated. For instance, if an animal arrives at a port, the power 
must reside in the customs officer to find out whether it is a 
cow or a horse, and determine that fact; and when he deter- 
mines that fact the duty immediately becomes applicable. f 

There can be no possible doubt but that under the flexible 
provision the rate itself is affected. It is raised 50 per cent or 
lowered 50 per cent, in the discretion of the body which is 
clothed with the power, as it finds the facts. The Supreme 
Court has said that in that provision there is no offense against 
the Constitution, for the reason that the Tariff Commission at 
present is a mere administrative agency to ascertain the differ- 
ence between the cost of production abroad and at home and, 
within the range of 50 per cent up and down, to adjust the duty. 

I am not quarreling with that decision. I do not think the 
decision is sound. I have said so before; but I say it with 
perfect respect to the court and recognizing, of course, the ability 
of the great judges who sat in that case. Even if we concede 
that the decision is sound, however, the delegation of power in 
this instance is a delegation of power which actually carries 
with it the right to raise or lower the tariff duty—we will not 
dispute about whether or not the tariff duty is a tax—and un- 
questionably the fixing of tariff duties is peculiarly and exclu- 
sively a function of the sovereign, the Government. The fixing 
of duties never has been, with us at least, within the scope of 
the right of individuals who might by private contract fix a 
= of duty, as carriers may in the case of imposing freight 
rates, 
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What I wanted to make clear to the Senator is this: Omitting 
any question of the soundness of the Supreme Court's decision, 
conceding it absolutely, nevertheless when we delegate a power 
such as we are delegating to the Tariff Commission at present— 
and we might delegate it to anybody else; we could delegate it 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission if we wanted to, or to 
the Secretary of the Treasury if we wished to, or to anybody; 
we have a right to select our agency, of course; so long as some 
other constitutional prohibition did not rise against our freedom 
of choice so as to limit and restrict it, we could select any one— 
there must necessarily be a very broad difference, which ought, 
it seems to me, to address itself to the Legislature, the Congress, 
between delegating that kind of power and delegating to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix transportation 
rates. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have gone far beyond what I 
intended to say when I took the floor. I merely desired to 
make a statement of my view on the flexible provision. 

There is nothing in the constitutional argument unless we 
wish to ignore an unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, actualities, and practices long since estab- 
lished and sanctioned by the Congress itself. It is either aca- 
demic or political, but in any even wholly irrelevant. 

The question, then, to be determined is simply one of policy, 
unaffected by other considerations. Are readjustments in indi- 
vidual rate schedules, made to meet changing conditions during 
periods between general tariff revisions, to be determined ulti- 
mately by the President, acting on the advice of the Tariff Com- 
mission, or by the Congress, acting on the advice of the Tariff 
Commission? 

Let me reemphasize: The Congress can not undertake a gen- 
eral tariff revision oftener than once every seven or eight years 
at best unless all other public business is to be neglected and 
we are to suffer at frequent intervals all of the uncertainty, 
confusion, and costs incident to a complete revision of rates. 
Nor is it disputed that in the interim the new situations which 
arise almost from month to month in an economic world in 
which revolutionary changes are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception will render many established rates obsolete overnight. 
The dynamic character of our economic life demands flexibility 
in the adjustment of tariff schedules to basic needs to a degree 
that can not be achieved by periodic revision of tariff legisla- 
tion by Congress. Under rapidly changing conditions it is un- 
economic and unjust to freeze tariff rates over long periods of 
time. Moreover, provision should be made for correcting such 
errors as are bound to creep into any tariff revision and to make 
possible the revision of schedules which experience has demon- 
strated are out of line with actual conditions. 

It is contended that the interim revision of individual sched- 
ules can be accomplished by the Congress, acting on the advice 
of the Tariff Commission; but this possibility is clearly subject 
to the gravest doubt. If the schedule in question is one of 
first-rate importance, affecting interests nation-wide in scope, 
a revision of such schedule will almost inevitably lead to revi- 
sion of other schedules in a continuously widening circle, until 
the entire tariff law will be reopened. On the other hand, if 
the problems that arise relate to narrow, albeit important fields, 
essentially local in character, they are hardly likely, if experi- 
ence counts for anything, to receive consideration at the hands 
of the Congress burdened with an ever-increasing responsibility 
for all manner of public interests and problems of great im- 
portance to the Nation as a whole. In either event, where 
promptness is essential, delay and uncertainty appear inevi- 
table. With the responsibilities of the Government growing 
from day to day, there is unquestionably increasing need for a 
most efficient and expeditions handling of governmental affairs, 
particularly of the business which must be conducted by the 
Congress. The exigencies of this situation have already been 
recognized to a considerable degree, and there are many ex- 
amples of the advantages to be realized from the Congress 
availing itself of organized and specialized assistance in the 
handling of purely administrative undertakings. Only by the 
delegation, wherever possible, of administrative detail to its 
properly constituted agencies can the Congress hope to continue 
to exercise its vast powers and to fulfill its heavy responsibilities 
with wisdom and full effectiveness. This is especially impor- 
tant in connection with tariff legislation, because the tariff 
problem becomes increasingly intricate year by year. 

It is important to distinguish between two aspects of tariff 
problems, highly different in their implications, and both of 
great importance. On the one hand, each tariff rate may be 
considered as a factor of greater or less importance directly 
affecting the competitive situation in which certain specific com- 
modities are produced and marketed. When considered by 
itself, a single tariff rate is of direct and vital concern often 
to a restricted number of individuals or to relatively limited 
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areas. When Congress is forced not only to deal with matters 
of general tariff policy but to grapple with the entire rate struc- 
ture with all its intricacies, it is almost inevitable that its dis- 
position of many rate problems of direct and important bearing 
upon relatively localized situations, and of peculiarly sectional 
nature, will reflect the narrower rather than the broader inter- 
ests at stake. Many rates are almost certain to be dealt with 
largely from the point of view of constituencies and sectional 
interests—a point of view which is admittedly inadequate for 
the development of a well-balanced tariff rate structure. Al- 
though the direct effect of all tariff rates is apt to be limited to 
a relatively small circle of commodities or business interests 
these rates taken as a whole often affect in a very vital manner 
the general setting in which individuals engage in production 
and trade. Only by taking this broader view of the tariff 
problem is it possible to deal adequately with its national and 
international aspects. 

Clearly, the Congress is fully competent to determine na- 
tional tariff policies. In fact, it is in the establishment of prin- 
ciples and objectives in relation to which rates shall be fixed 
that Congress should see its major interest and responsibility. 
It would seem equally clear that the translation of that policy, 
over a considerable period of years, consistently and impartially 
into actual tariff rates is a task which, by virtue of its inherent 
complications and difficulties, and because of the breadth and 
importance of congressional responsibility in other fields, might 
better be performed by an administrative agency, a commission 
of tariff experts. Such a commission should subject tariff mat- 
ters to continuous and scientific examination, and upon the basis 
of such examination recommend necessary rate changes within 
the limits fixed by the Congress, 

The important bearing of tariff legislation upon the com- 
mercial and industrial activity of the Nation, the need for con- 
stant examination and adjustment of tariff rates and schedules 
to changing economic conditions, and the need for continued 
effort to improve the methods by which the Congress fulfills its 
responsibility in regard to such exacting matters as tariff 
legislation, recommend the continuation and perfection of the 
flexible feature of our tariff law. 

The Congress, in the interest of sound administration, should 
recognize its own limitations. It performs its full duty when, 
after devoting all of its time for a year or more to the com- 
plete revision of our tariff law, it provides, within definite 
limits and under rules and principles which it has itself defined, 
the necessary machinery and procedure to meet the new cir- 
cumstances bound to arise until it again has the opportunity 
to consider the problem in its entirety. Surely there is no sur- 
render of legislative functions to be found in a procedure in- 
tended to make the tariff policy determined upon by the Con- 
gress continuously effective. Not only does such a course in- 
volve no inconsistency, but it meets the plain and essential 
requirements of our economic life. 

What, then, is the businesslike solution of this admittedly 
complicated and difficult economic problem? Let us have a 
Tariff Commission composed of trained, well-qualified, and un- 
biased men. Let them in each instance determine the facts, 
and, based on those facts and the principles and rules la‘d 
down by the Congress for their guidance, make their recom- 
mendations to the President. Give him the authority to make 
their recommendations effective by proclamation. This is what 
the proposed provision does. In addition, it provides for open 
hearings, and for making public the recommendations of the 
commission. Such a plan conforms in every respect to the 
fundamental principles which I said at the outset should govern 
the administration of a protective tariff law under present-day 
conditions. Making allowance for the fallibility of human 
judgment, and the admitted difficulty of ascertaining with ab- 
solute accuracy all of the controlling factors, I know of no 
method more likely to insure a just and expeditious result. 
The only discretion granted the President is to accept or re- 
ject the recommendations of the commission. Surely he can be 
trusted to exercise good judgment, particularly when by virtue 
of his office he is in a position at all times to visualize in their 
broadest aspect and perspective the industrial and commercial 
needs of our country, not only at home but in their relations 
with the rest of the world. 

The interests of the country will best be served if, after Con- 
gress has laid down a policy and enacted a general rate revi- 
sion, subsequent readjustments are brought about solely on 
the basis of economic considerations, and free from all of the 
political and partisan controversy which history has demon- 
strated is inseparable from leg'slative tariff revision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator con- 
cludes I desire to call his attention to the fact that in the very 
Hampton case in Two hundred and seventy-sixth United States 
Reports, from which the Senator read, in my judgment Chief 
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Justice Taft, quoting an opinion from the Senator’s own su- 
preme court—the Supreme Court of Ohio—laid down the true 
rule; and I am going to ask his permission to read it as it is 
very short. 

In delivering the opinion of the court, Chief Justice Taft 
said: 

The true distinction, therefore, is, between the delegation of power 
to make the law, which necessarily involves a discretion as to what 
it shall be, and conferring an authority or diseretion as to its execu- 
tion, to be exercised under and in pursuance of the law. The first 
can not be done; to the latter no valid objection can be made. 


All the Supreme Court held was that under that rule that 
particular flexible clause was purely administrative, and did 
not go beyond the rule which had been laid down under our 
Constitution. In my judgment, if this flexible clause goes 
beyond the one of 1922 it will be very easy for the Supreme 
Court to hold, under its holding here, that it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to reread at this point the statement of 
the Supreme Court in that case, which covers this question 
precisely : 

If Congress shall lay down, by legislative act, an intelligible prin- 
ciple to which the person or body authorized to fix such rates is directed 
to conform, such legislative action is not a forbidden delegation of 
legislative power. 


There is not anything more clearly stated than that language 
of the Supreme Court. The flexible provision as proposed here 
is an intelligible principle laid down by this body, and it does 
direct the President to what rule to conform; and, when it does, 
it does not delegate a forbidden authority. That is the language 
of the court from which the Senator has just quoted. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to go into this subject in 
extenso as I have. I wanted to make clear my view, and I 
restate it: 

First, tariffs should not be haphazard, and should not be put 
on a bargain counter. Tariffs should follow a well-established 
policy ; and the power to establish that policy is Congress. That 
is what we are doing here. 

Secondly, when a tariff is first established, there ought to be 
a reasonable period during which the whole thing shall not be 
reopened, to the destruction of business. From the nature of 
the case, we ought not to have tariff legislation every year, or 
every two years, or every three years. There ought to be a 
period during which there is rest for business, in the interest of 
employment. 

Those two principles, I should think, ought to be fundamental 

Thirdly, under the economic condition in which we are liv- 
ing, changes come overnight, so that a rate made to-day is out 
of place to-morrow. If there is no way in which that rate can 
be changed except by opening up the whole question of the 
tariff, then we must either freeze these rates over the period 
during which we do not have tariff legislation which would be 
of itself an unjust act or else we must submit the country to 
the confusion of continual tariff interruption, which is the one 
thing we are trying to avoid. But when this particular rate 
is changed in the interim, without opening up the question of 
the tariff, it must be changed only upon the basis of a well- 
established principle, namely, the difference in the cost of 
production—that is probably what we would say—of compa- 
rable articles between this country and our competing country; 
and in order to do that logically and scientifically it must be 
done upon data selected by a scientific body—not Congress, 
but a scientific body. That means that we ought to have a 
scientific tariff commission, made up of broad-minded men, 
capable of surveying facts, and from the facts making a recom- 
mendation; and in view of the fact that the tariff is so in- 
herently political it has been injected as a political issue so 
often, the Tariff Commission ought to be nonpartisan or bipar- 
tisan. 

It has been charged against the President that he does not 
want a nonpartisan or bipartisan commission. I want to cor- 
rect that misinformation, because that is what it is. I happen 
to know, because I thought it would be better if we had an 
odd number on the commission, so as to ayoid a deadlock, and 
I argued that there ought not to be an even number. The 
answer was, without any hesitancy, “An odd number would 
make it political, and we do not want a political tariff commis- 
sion. An even number will prevent its being political, and we 
want to avoid the charge that the commission is a political 
body, as it ought not to be”; and that it is three to three is in 
line with the argument of the President when he discussed with 
different people that particular phase of this incident. 

I never quote the President; but I do not think it is fair 
to allow these statements to go unanswered here, because here 
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is a statement charging him with the very opposite of what 


is true. 

It seems to me that there is another consideration. My 
good friend from Mississippi took me to task because I stated 
at one time that we ought to have the flexible provision in 
order that we might correct inequities. I used that language’ 
and used it advisedly, because when we come to tariff legis- 
lation there is so much local interest in it, there is so much 
individual coloring in it, there is so much of the bargaining 
element in it, that frequently we write in items which none of 
us would approve if we were left entirely free to our own 
judgment in the matter. There are inequities which creep into 
almost any legislation that comes up. 

We must recall that here is a bill with 3,218 items in it, 60 
per cent of which were left unchanged, but 82 per cent of 
them were changed, and every one of them is in some way 
in the interest of certain localities and individuals. 

I do not know that there is any item in the bill that is unwar- 
ranted. There are some items in the bill for which I did not 
vote, but it would be an easy thing, without justifying any 
charge against anyone, to write into the bill items which might 
better be left out. 

I thought the insertion of the long-staple cotton item was 
of doubtful wisdom. I think the same as to the manganese 
item. There are items in the bill which in a few years it might 
be thought were better out of it; I do not know; but if a 
flexible provision is written into the law, and inequities creep 
in, which is almost inevitable, they can be corrected through 
2 means without throwing the whole thing into the hopper 
aga 

Mr. President, if the flexible provision is written into the 
bill it will be improved to such an extent that I can vote 
for the bill. 


FEDERAL PATRONAGE CONTROL IN TEXAS 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, some time ago the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, of 
which I was chairman, reported upon conditions of patronage 
in certain of the States. We found a condition which we 
strongly condemned in Mississippi, in Georgia, in South Caro- 
lina, and also in Texas. 

I am informed that the President has corrected the situation 
in Mississippi, Georgia, and South Carolina, but not in Texas. 
The referee in charge of the recommendations for appointment 
to Federal offices in Texas is Mr. R. B. Creager. I think he is 
the worst of all of the leaders of that referee crowd, because 
he is smart, he is shrewd, and he has worked up a more scien- 
tific scheme of coercion in collecting money from Government 
employees than any of the other referees in the country. 

The President has not seen fit to remove Mr. Creager as 
referee, as I understand, although some of the Texas appoint- 
8 he has recommended have not been yet presented to the 

nate. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. While the nominations have not been pre- 
sented to the Senate, the terms of office of the present incum- 
bents have expired, and the President has not sent any other 
nominations, so the same men whom we found to be crooked are 
still holding office. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is correct; they are still 
holding over, holding the offices. 

A transaction happened in the last few days which caused me 
to make these observations at this time. One of the points in 
the testimony we took indicated that Mr. Creager was protect- 
ing certain hotels in liquor violations, and here is some testi- 
mony from Colonel Hill, a little portion of which I want to read. 
This related to Mr. Kingsbury, who had been recommended for 
postmaster at Fort Worth, I believe it was. I read from the 
record: 

Senator BROOKHART. What happened to him after that? 

Mr. Hit. He was sent to the penitentiary. 

Senator MCKBLLAR. Kingsbury was? 

Mr. HILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator MCKELLAR. Had he been a prohibition officer before that? 

Mr. Hitz. No; he had been in the oll business before that. 

Senator MCKELLAR. These prohibition officers, do you know of their 
giving protection to any institutions or people? 

Mr. HILL. A prohibition officer, when he was a prohibition officer, 
told me he was giving protection to some hotels. 

Senator McKELLAR. What hotel? 

Mr. Hint. The Metropolitan Hotel at Fort Worth, and the Adolphus. 

Senator McKeLLAR, The Metropolitan Hotel? 

Mr. HL. Yes, sir. 
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Senator: McKeriar. And the Adolphus Hotel? 
Mr. HILL., Yes, sir, 


Mr. President, that was competent testimony as against the 
prohibition officer, who admitted he was giving protection to 
these hotels, and, as he claimed, that was through Mr. Creager’s 
influence. 

Since then Mr. Creager seems to have gone into another line 
of business down there, the lysol business; in fact, they call him 
“Lysol Creager” down in Texas now. 

I have here a newspaper account of a transaction which oc- 
curred in this same Adolphus Hotel, which I desire to have 
inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


LysoL Victim Is RecovERiNGc—Mnrs. R. L. Works, House GUEST IN 
DALLAS, Taken ILL at HOTEL 


Mrs. R. L. Works, of Brownsville, house guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Houston: Page, 3544 Roberts Street, was in St. Paul's Hospital Thurs- 
day recovering from the effects of swallowing lysol, believed to have 
been taken through accident Wednesday night at the Adolphus Hotel 
shortly after excusing herself on account of illness from a dinner party 
given on the Adolphus roof by R. B. Creager, of Brownsville, national 
Republican committeeman, for a number of friends. 

Mr. Creager made the following statement regarding the incident: 

“The following friends were my guests at dinner on the roof of the 
Adolphus Hotel Wednesday night: Mr. and Mrs. Houston Page, Dal- 
las; Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Snipes, of Dallas; G. Degraffenreid, of Dallas; 
Mrs, C. G. Watson, of Brownsville; Mrs, R. L. Works, of Brownsville. 
Mrs. Watson and Mrs, Works were the house guests of Mrs, Page. 


BECOMES INDISPOSED 


“Mrs. Works became indisposed at the table, and at the suggestion 
-Of one of the other ladies, went to my suite to rest. After an interval, 
two of the other ladies followed her to the suite to ascertain how she 
was feeling, and shortly thereafter the balance of the party followed. 
In some manner unknown Mrs. Works bad obtained a small bottle of 
lysol, and in the belief of all of the other members of the party, 
through mistake, she undertook to gargle her throat, evidently swal- 
lowing a portion of the liquid. 

“Mrs. Works is the wife of a prominent physician of Brownsville 
and a lady of the highest standing. None of her friends believe the 
taking of the liquid was other than an unfortunate accident. 

“I am informed Mrs, Works is resting easily at a local hospital, 
with every chance of recovery.” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have an affidavit from 
the ambulance driver of the Emergency Hospital 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject to the insertion of this article in the Reoorp, is that an 
account of an episode which occurred in Dallas? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator think it is quite appro- 
priate to put a thing like that in the RECORD? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think so; under the circumstances, 
yes. 
Mr. CONNALLY. It is a newspaper report, unsubstantiated. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am following that with an affidavit of 
a witness who covered the facts. It is not a hearsay story 
altogether. 

This affidavit shows that Mr. Creager had liquor there in his 
room. He seems himself, from all these circumstances, to have 
cut the screen and thrown the lysol bottle out into the street 
after this transaction. But the liquor was still there when this 
ambulance driver of the Emergency Hospital went in. 

I think this evidence is sufficient to warrant the Department 
of Justice in investigating Creager's protection of the liquor 
business in Texas. I also want to call the President’s attention 
to this situation, I want him to know specifically what kind of 
a referee he has. 

I ask that this affidavit be inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the affidavit was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

DALLAS, TEX., May 29, 1930, 
To whom ihis may concern: 

On May 21, 1980, at 12.30 a. m., the Emergency Hospital received a 
telephone call from room 1507, Adolphus Hotel. The surgeon on duty 
got in the ambulance with me, and I drove to the hotel. The room 
clerk and other employees at the desk in the lobby knew nothing of the 
incident, and we caught the elevator. When we arrived at 1507, Mrs. 
Works was lying on the bed. She appeared to be unconscious, I saw 
four bottles of milk in the room in which she lay. In a glass 1 found 
a mixture of milk and liquor. We pumped out her stomach. While we 


were in the room working on Mrs. Works, a man walked in the room, 
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He said: “More doctors and less publicity.” I then went after a 
policeman downstairs. I told a policeman some one had taken lysol, and 
he said he had found a lysol bottle and a glass on Akard Street. They 
had been thrown from a window of the hotel after Mrs. Works took the 
lysol. When I returned alone a few minutes later, I went into the 
next room to 1507, which was connected by an open door. The room 
was one of three in Mr. R. B. Creager's suite, I saw 2 full pints of white 
liquor on a desk. 1 saw part of 1 pint on a dresser. Several glasses 
and two ginger-ale bottles were on the dresser. Two women and three 
men were in the room. They were sitting down. They then all walked 
into the room where the surgeon wag working on Mrs. Works, 
FRANK Bryant, 
Emergency Hospital Ambulance Driver. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 29th day of May, A. D. 1930. 
[SEAL] FELDA Lex, 
Notary Public, Dallas County, Tex. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr, Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House further insisted 
on its disagreement to the Senate amendments in disagreement, 
as incorporated in House Report No. 1326 of April 28, 1930, to 
the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the United 
States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes ; 
agreed to the further conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
HAWLEY, Mr. Treapway, Mr. BACHARACH, Mr. GARNER, and Mr. 
COLLIER were appointed managers on the part of the House at 
the further conference, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant marine act, 1928, 
the pending question being on the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MoKELLar]} as modified. 

Mr, COPELAND, Mr. President, this bill has been before 
the Senate for a long time, but it has not received any attention 
from this body for a week past. No doubt the large and 
enthusiastic body of Senators present will be glad to be re- 
minded as to what the bill is, and what it is all about. 

There is pending here what is known as the White bill, and 
it is fathered in the Senate by the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSDELL]. This bill proposes certain changes in the 
mail contract law. Its purpose is to make possible the grant- 
ing of a mail contract to the Mississippi Steamship Line, a line 
operating out of New Orleans. A company made up of local 
citizens, men of high standing and ability in the professional 
world, haye assembled a personnel of men familiar with the 
shipping industry who apparently are well qualified to operate 
this line running from the Gulf to South America, 

If this measure does not pass, the Postmaster General will 
be obligated to let the contract to the Munson Line, a line offi- 
cered in my city, and a very successful steamship line, and, 
of course, one amply able to carry on in the most efficient man- 
ner the carriage of mail from the Gulf to South America. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not mean that the so- 
called White bill applies solely and alone to giving the Post- 
master General authority to accept the Mississippi Steamship 
Co.’s bid? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It applies to many other contracts or any 
other contracts, all contracts where the Shipping Board sells 
ships. If it applied only to that one line, there would not be an 
objection to it. It applies to other lines and would allow the 
sume thing done in that case to be done in any case. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, it is because the Senator 
from Tennessee, usually so alert, so abreast of all legislation, 
and so progressive, has fallen on error in this matter, that I 
feel it necessary to reply at some length to the question he has 
just asked me. 

Before making that reply, let me say to the Senate for the 
benefit of the interested Senators here in such large numbers 
that the amendment presented by the Senator from Tennessee, 
and without which, he assures us, the bill can not pass—and 
unless it is added he has threatenings and slaughter promised 
for all other legislation of similar nature 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; we will not go that 
far. I am perfectly willing to stop at slaughter of this meas- 
ure, which is an unholy measure in its present state, 

Mr, COPELAND, Very well; we will confine it strictly to 
the measure before us at the present time, 

The Senator has proposed an amendment, an amendment 
which in its present form is a duplicate of the so-called Davis 
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bill, a bill which passed the House of Representatives and 
which came over to the Senate Committee on Commerce, but 
which received so little support from that committee that it 
has remained in the pigeonhole ever since it was presented. 

When there was pending in the House the Davis bill, which 
the Senator from Tennessee has duplicated in his amendment 
to the White bill, there were lines which had mail contracts, 
notably, the United Fruit Line, the Grace Line, the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, Barber & Co., and Moore & McCor- 
mick, operating the line running to Norway and Sweden. The 
five lines I have named, together with the Munson Line, which 
is directly affected and the only one remaining operating for- 
eign ships, had not then received mail contracts. Had the 
Senator from Tennessee presented his proposal some months 
ago it would have been an appropriate matter for considera- 
tion by the Senate and we might justly take all of the time 
we have wasted over the matter; we might even well afford to 
spend perhaps some more tinre in discussing it. 

But, Mr. President, the contracts have been let to the United 
Fruit Line, the International Mercantile Marine, the Grace 
Line, and to Barber & Co. Barber & Co. operate the West 
African Line. The only line affected by the Senator’s amend- 
ment is the one line out of the Gulf. That is my reply to the 
Senator from Tennessee. There is no other line involved in 
the discussion. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is so, why are the other lines 
fighting? The Senator knows that the Munson Line and the 
International Mercantile Marine and the United Fruit Co. are 
all fighting the proposal. They are behind the fight here. Of 
course, I do not mean in an improper sense, but they do not 
want to have the measure passed. Everybody knows the Mis- 
sissippi Line does not care whether it is passed or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. To begin at the end of the Senator’s state- 
ment, does the Senator mean to say the Mississippi Line does 
not care whether the bill passes or not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL], who is directly interested in the Mississippi Line, is per- 
fectly willing that the amendment should be adopted; he does 
not object at all. That is what he has stated to me. The only 
person I know of who objects to the amendment is the Senator 
from New York. Some of the gentlemen from New York with 
whom the Senator has been in conference, notably Mr. Munson 
himself, say that this ought to become the law. I say it should 
become the law by all means. The Senator does not deny it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Some irreverent man said that one man 
with God is a majority. It does not worry me at all to be 
alone. But, of course, I am not alone. Everybody in the 
United States who is interested in an American merchant 
marine is opposed to what the Senator wants to pass and enact 
into law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So far as I can understand, the only 
opponents of the measure are those men engaged in the ship- 
ping business, the majority of whose ships or quite a large 
number of whose ships fly foreign flags and do not fly American 
flags. 

Mr. COPELAND. Which part of the measure is the Senator 
discussing now, the White bill or the McKellar-Davis amend- 
ment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am discussing the amendment and the 
White bill. As a matter of fact, I am very doubtful whether 
the White bill ought to pass under any circumstances. It does 
not make any difference whom it favors. I doubt the advisabil- 
ity of granting great subsidies amounting to millions of dollars. 
There has been one contract let already which, I understand, 
will amount probably to something like $20,000,000. Are we 
going to allow the Postinaster General to grant these subsidies 
and draw on the Treasury to pay them as he pleases? I have 
my doubts about the wisdom of any such measure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, if the Senator feels that way 
about it, I would suggest that he ask the leaders on the other 
side of the Chamber to displace the bill and let us consider 
something else. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing. I have no objec- 
tion to that course. I am not interested in the White bill. I 
would be perfectly willing to see it defeated. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am really surprised at the statement of 
the Senator. If I should rise here and make such a statement, 
I would be accused of desiring to have the bid go to the 
Munson Line of my city; but when the Senator makes it, he 
is proposing to thwart a southern steamship line in the success- 
ful operation of a business which will do great things for the 
southern part of our country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The facts about the matter are these: 
The Postmaster General has held up this little southern line 
and is using it for the purpose of having great power put in his 
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own hands, the power to let these contracts to whomsoever he 
will. To whom has he let them up to this date? Has he let 
them to any lines that need the help of the Government to build 
up an American merchant marine? Not at all. He has let 
them ordinarily to the richest and most powerful shipping lines 
in the country. According to the Senator's own statement, he 
has recently let contracts to the Munson Line, the International 
Mercantile Marine, and the United Fruit Co., which together 
are flying more foreign flags than they are American flags; 
and yet the Senator talks about using this measure to build 
up the American merchant marine. 

The thing that is trying to be accomplished here is to use 
this little Mississippi company, toward which the Postmaster 
General has acted unfairly and unjustly and in my judgment 
illegally, to get the enormous power that he wants. He is 
using that as a bludgeon to force the Senate into passing this 
measure, which will allow him hereafter to give large sub- 
sidies at his own wish, secretly and without advertisement, 
without publicity, and to give them to such lines as he sees fit. 

I do not believe the White bill should pass. I doubt very 
much whether I would vote for it even when it is hedged about 
with the safeguards of the amendment I have offered. It would 
be a fine thing if the Senate would defeat the entire bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us see how unfairly the Mississippi 
Line has been treated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it has been treated unfairly—and I 
think it has; I think it has a just claim against the Govern- 
ment—lI, for one, as a member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and I am sure the Senator from New York, who is also a 
member of that committee, would vote to appropriate enough 
money to make sure that justice was done to that company. 
But when we are called upon to enact legislation inimical to 
the best interests of the country by using such means as these, 
it seems to me it is perfectly outrageous, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator speaks feelingly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much against the bill, as the 
Senator understands, 

Mr. COPELAND. I gained that from the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine and the Munson Co. have been spending a great deal of 
money having shippers and personal friends and social friends 
and every other kind of friends, people who know nothing in 
the world about the bill, send the Senator from Tennessee tele- 
grams about it. I resent it. I resent any such action upon 
their part. It savors of what was done in connection with the 
Grundy tariff bill. When some one wants to bludgeon a Sen- 
ator, he has somebody in Washington get somebody in New 
York to send out telegrams urging that a certain Senator be 
flooded with telegrams to make him vote a certain way. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator make the same applica- 
tion of that statement when the telegrams come to me telling 
me not to vote for the tariff bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is different, is it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the telegrams come from Tennes- 
see, I am frank to say, I like the people who send them, and I 
have replied to them. But others that come from other places 
I have dropped into the wastebasket where they belong. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wonder what was the attitude of the 
Senator toward the tariff telegrams? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was just exactly the same. I did ex- 
actly the same thing with those. When they come from my 
State I treated them with the greatest respect and considera- 
tion as is my duty. When they come from other parts of the 
country I drop them into the wastebasket. 

Mr. COPELAND. What would the Senator advise me to do 
about 5,000 telegrams which I have received- since yesterday 
morning urging me to vote against the tariff bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator, without regard to 
those telegrams, ought to use his good hard common sense, he 
ought to use his good judgment, he ought to use his sense of 
right, and he ought to vote against the iniquitous tariff bill 
which has been brought here in the way it has been submitted 
to us. I hope the Senator will disregard the question of tele- 
grams from everybody and anybody, and use his own good 
judgment and vote against the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator thinks the telegrams are all 
right so long as they come on that side? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; I think it is a very foolish thing 
for people to do. Where people do not have any knowledge of 
what they are telegraphing about and yet send telegrams under 
those circumstances, I think it is a very foolish practice. I 
do not believe that it does any good. It is just a method which 
the lobbyists here in Washington have of attempting to deal 
with Senators. The lobby business is a perfect outrage upon 
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the Senate of the United States. Senators ought not to under- 
take to answer all the telegrams that a little lobbyist sitting 
here in the gallery causes to be sent by telegraphing out to 
people in his State or in other States. He manages in some 
way to get a list of the Senator’s friends back home and wires 
them asking them to telegraph the Senator, and all that kind 
of thing. I think it is a wrong practice. They do not know 
what they are telegraphing about half the time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Have I lost the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator has lost the floor, I will 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I will not do it if the Senator does 
not wish it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much interested in what the 
Senator said about telegrams. One of the great newspapers in 
my city runs a 3-column block on the front page every day 
with a little letter addressed to “Dear Senator COPELAND,” 
Then it gives me advice about how I should vote on the tariff 
bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure that the paper is very 
friendly to the Senator and tries to advertise him. I have no 
doubt it does advertise him very much. I do not think the 
Senator ought to object to a thing like that at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not objected. It is the Senator 
from Tennessee who is objecting. I am not objecting. I want 
to say to my friend from Tennessee that the paper gives me this 
little message every day, and then at the bottom says to its 
readers: 

If you agree with what we say, send a telegram to Senator COPE- 
LAND. We print underneath this letter duplicates of the Western 
Union telegraph blank and the Postal Co. telegraph blank. You can 
send this as a night message for 30 cents or as a day message for 30 
cents. Then we advise that you give the other blank to one of your 
friends to send the Senator. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. Yesterday the local 
representative of that great newspaper, a friend of mine of 
whom I am yery fond, came to me and asked if I would consent 
to be photographed with this stack of telegrams. I said, “ Cer- 
tainly.” Then I took the telegram written by the editor, held 
it In my hand while the photograph was taken, and then sent 
this little message to him: 


Dear Roy: It pays to advertise in the New York Telegram. 


So I am satisfied that that great newspaper has many read- 
ers in my city, and I am delighted to have these messages 
from my constituents so that I may be rightly guided to find 
the true path to travel when it comes time to make a 
determination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I will say, first, 
that the instance the Senator has just mentioned bears evi- 
dence of the truth of the statement I have often heard about 
the Senator, which is that he is the best advertiser in the 
United States. That is No. 1. In the next place, I want 
to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator from Tennessee say 
“the most advertised” and not “the greatest advertiser”? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I will say “the most advertised.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I like that better. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I accept the amendment. In the next 
place, I want to say to the Senator that so far as telegrams 
of that kind are concerned, I think there is infinitely more to 
them than there is in the action of some lobbyist for a bill, as 
in the case of the White bill, going around secretly and having 
the friends of a Senator send him telegrams. There is nothing 
wrong in the method which has been suggested; it is a very 
good way to obtain public sentiment. 

When a newspaper advertises, the advertisement shows on its 
face exactly what it is, so that a Senator can appraise the 
communications which it inspires. He knows that his constitu- 
ents have seen and considered the statement in the newspaper. 
Of course, telegrams coming as a result of such methods are of 
more value than communications received as a result of the 
effort of some lobbyist, who undertakes to create propaganda, 
such as I described in the present situation. A very different 
situation is presented in the two cases. In the latter case I 
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think the communications which come to Senators are of very 
little worth. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am yery much obliged to the Senator for 
his comment. I will take this occasion to say that it is im- 
possible for me to reply personally to each of the letters which 
I have received, but I think most of the senders will receive 
the message that I will give their suggestions due consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator onght to 
go farther than that; he ought to take this occasion to announce 
that he is going to follow the suggestions, or, whether he follows 
the suggestions or not, at least say that the suggestions meet 
his entire approval and that he is going to vote against this 
iniquitous bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator think in that case 
probably the newspaper would stop printing this advertising 
material? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is going to look at it from 
the personal standpoint, perhaps that is so; but I had hoped 
the Senator was willing to forego any further advertisement, 
because he has already had the benefit of the advertisement. 

Mr. COPELAND. The secret involved, if there be one, will 
soon be revealed, because I trust we are going to have a vote 
on the tariff bill very shortly. For the good of the country it 
is time the tariff bill were put behind us, so that the country 
may settle down to a normal state of affairs. 

Some little time ago, Mr. President, in discussing the mer- 
chant marine bill I tried to divert the thought of the Senator 
and to get him in a better mood. I find that that effort has been 
successful. Before our late exchange of pleasantries he was 
really speaking in so bitter a tone that I wished to straighten 
him out a little in his mental processes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under those circumstances, if the Senator 
has such splendid thonght, I think he had better not return to 
the White bill; he had better leaye it alone and devote his 
time and attention to a better subject. The White bill ought 
not to be passed, anyway. I am inclined to think that I have 
done wrong; I am inclined to think that I have not done my 
full duty, for, instead of offering an amendment to mitigate the 
evils of the White bill, I probably ought to have devoted my 
time to defeating it absolutely. I will think it over during the 
night; and if I am of the same opinion to-morrow that I am 
to-day, I think I will try to defeat the whole bill rather than 
to amend it and mitigate its unfairness. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator not only will meditate 
over it but that he will pray over it, so that his conclusion will 
be sure to be right. 

I wish to take this occasion, however, to reply to some of the 
criticisms my genial friend has passed upon certain of the 
great steamship operators. He took occasion some days ago to 
speak about the International Mercantile Marine, and to state 
that while it owns and operates American ships, it likewise 
owns and operates British ships. He also stated in effect that 
Mr. Franklin and his associates, the owners of this line, had a 
contract with the British Government by the terms of which, 
in case of need on the part of Great Britain, the English Goy- 
ernment may commandeer not alone the British ships but also 
the American ships operated by the International Mercantile 
Marine. Have I fairly quoted the statement of the Senator? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was the original contract of 1902 or 
1903—1 think it was. I have it here. Afterwards Mr. Franklin 
held a conference with the Shipping Board and very kindly 
agreed not to turn over the American ships to Great Britain 
in the event of war between Great Britain and the United 
States. He was very gracious about it, and the contract has 
been modified in some such way; but as the Senator can easily 
see, when we give the International Mercantile Marine subsi- 
dies, those subsidies can be used for building foreign ships as 
well as American ships. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the Senator is quite gen- 
erous. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I may not be generous, but I am accurate 
in my statement. I have the contract here, which I will read 
if the Senator so desires. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; the Senator can do that in his own 
time, because I am going to read a little myself. 

The Senator stated that there is an ironclad agreement, or 
words to that effect. that in case of necessity or demand of the 
British Government that Government might take the British- 
flag ships owned and operated by Mr. Franklin and his asso- 
ciates and likewise the American ships. He has receded a little 
from that statement, but I want the Recorp to show what is 
the absolute fact. This question was discussed; it was a 
matter of concern on the part of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, before he 
reads, I have the contract before me, and I can read it to him. 
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It shows the accuracy of the statement which I made about it. 
There can not be any doubt about it, because it is of record. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, Mr. President, there is not any ques- 
tion that the Senator made the statement, and, as I said the 
other day, there is no question either that there was such an 
arrangement in the first place, or at least it was so interpreted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I did not think there was any doubt 
about it; I never heard it denied before. For many years when 
the late Senator La Follette was a member of this body on a 
number of occasions he brought that contract to the attention 
of the Senate of the United States. It has been so understood 
and agreed by all informed persons, I think, ever since. 

Mr. COPELAND. As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
contract was entered into years ago between the International 
Mercantile Marine and the British Board of Trade. But on 
the 8th day of June, 192i—and that is a long time, nine years 
ago—an agreement was entered into between the commissioners 
for executing the office of high lord admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Board of Trade, 
and so forth, and the International Mercantile Marine Co. I 
am going to ask that two pages relating to that agreement be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

I will simply briefly refer to it. I quote: 

As from the date hereof the principal agreements shall be read and 
construed as if there were excluded therefrom any and all vessels docu- 
mented under the laws of the United States of America, to the end that 
the principal agreements shall not affect or apply to the ships under 
the flag of the United States of America which are at any time operated 
by the parties hereto of the second part or by any company under their 
control which is not a British company. 


That quotation is found on page 1738 in what is known as 
Appendix G-1 of the document I hold in my hand. I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp, beginning on page 1736, the resolu- 
tion adopted by the United States Shipping Board, March 3, 
1921; and then Appendix G-1, the agreement executed in ac- 
cordance with the resolution which will be found on page 1737 
and page 1738. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Appendix G) 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD MARCH 3, 1921 

Whereas a bearing was granted the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. by the United States Shipping Board with reference to a certain 
agreement dated August 1, 1903, between the commissioners for execut- 
ing the office of lord high admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Board of Trade (for and on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government), the International Mercantile Marine Co., and 
certain British companies, which said agreement provides among other 
things: 

(a) “The term ‘the association’ hereinafter used means the parties 
hereto of the second and third parts and also includes any other com- 
pany corporate or unincorporate, partnership, body, or person, whether 
British, American, or other foreign, by which any arrangement is admitted 
to or brought under the control of the association or any of its con- 
stituent parts for the time being.” 

(b) Pan. S. If at any time hereafter during the continuance of this 
agreement any other company, whether corporate or unincorporate, 
partnership, body, or person whether British, American, or other foreign 
shall be admitted to or brought under the control of the association or 
any of its constituent parts for the time being the association shall 
give notice thereof to His Majesty's Government and shall furnish all 
such particulars with regard to terms, parties, or otherwise as the Goy- 
ernment may reasonably require.” 

(c) “Pan. 10. This agreement shall have effect for 20 years from 
September 27, 1902, and shall continue in force thereafter subject to a 
notice of five years on either side (which may be given during the con- 
tinuance of this agreement), provided that His Majesty’s Government 
shall have the right to terminate this agreement at any time if the 
association pursue a policy injurious to the interests of the British 
mercantile marine or of British trade.” r 

(d) “ Par, 12. In case of any diference as to the intent and meaning 
of this agreement or in case of any dispute arising out of this agreement 
the same shall be referred to the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain 
for the time being, whose decision, whether on law or fact, shall be 
final.” 

And whereas it was developed at said hearing that although said 
International Mercantile Marine Co. is owned practically in its entirety 
by citizens of the United States, yet that certain contract and agreement 
dated August 1, 1903, together with certain agreements supplementary 
thereto between the parties above stated is regarded by the United 
States Shipping Board as inimical to and not in harmony with the policy 
of the United States of America with respect to the development of its 
trade and commerce and merchant marine and at variance with both the 
letter and the spirit of the merchant marine act, 1920. 
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Resolved, That the International Mercantile Marine Co. be, and it is 
hereby, requested and directed by the United States Shipping Board to 
so amend the said agreement of August 1, 1903, together with agree- 
ments supplementary thereto, as to exclude therefrom any and all 
vessels documented under the laws of the United States, to the end that 
said agreement and supplements thereto shall not be allowed to affect 
or apply to the ships operated by said International Mercantile Marine 
Co. at any time under the flag of the United States of America; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That said International Mercantile Marine Co. advise the 
United States Shipping Board of its conclusion with respect to this 
resolution. 


(Appendix 6-1) 
AGREEMENT EXECUTED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE RESOLUTION 


An agreement made the 8th day of June, 1921, between the commis- 
sioners for executing the office of lord high admiral of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Board of Trade (for and on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government) of the first part, the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. (formerly known as the International Navigation 
Co.), being a corporation incorporated and registered under the laws 
of the State of New Jersey in the United States of America of the 
second part, and the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.), Frederick 
Leyland & Co, (Ltd.) (formerly known as Frederick Leyland & Co, 
(1900) (Ltd.)), the Atlantic Transport Co. (Ltd.), and the Interna- 
tional Navigation Co. (Ltd.) (all of whom are hereinafter referred to as 
the British companies) of the third part; whereas this agreement is 
supplemental to three agreements (hereinafter called the principal 
agreements) dated, respectively, the 1st day of August, 1908, the Ist 
day of October, 1910, and the 2d day of September, 1919, and all made 
between the parties hereto of the first and second parts and the parties 
hereto of the third part and the British & North Atlantic Steam Navi- 
gation Co. (Ltd.), and the Mississippi & Dominion Steamship Co. (Ltd.) 
(which last-named companies have since the date of the second principal 
agreement been finally liquidated and the whole of their assets trans- 
ferred to Frederick Leyland & Co. (Ltd.)); and whereas doubts have 
been raised in the United States of America as to whether under the 
provisions of the principal agreements the parties hereto of the first 
part have any, and if so, what, control over vessels under the flag of 
the United States of America which at any time are operated by the 
parties hereto of the second part of by any company under their control 
which is not a British company; and whereas at the request of the 
parties hereto of the second and third parts the parties hereto of the 
first part have agreed to enter into this agreement for the purpose of 
satisfying such doubts, now it is hereby agreed by and between the 
parties hereto as follows : 

1. As from the date hereof the principal agreements shall be read 
and construed as if there were excluded therefrom any and all vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States of America, to the 
end that the principal agreements shall not affect or apply to the 
ships under the flag of the United States of America which are at any 
time operated by the parties hereto of the second part or by any 
company under their control which is not a British company. 

2. The principal agreements shall, save as expressly varied by this 
agreement, remain in full force. 

3. This agreement shall expire or be terminable in the same manner 
as the principal agreements. 

As witness the hands and seals of two of the before-mentioned com- 
missioners and the seal of the Board of Trade, parties hereto of the first 
part, and the corporate seals of the parties hereto of the second and 
third parts, the day and year first before written. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by Rear Admiral Frederick Laurence 
Field, C. B., C. M. G., and Vice Admiral Sir Osmond de Beauvoir 
Brock, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., K. C. V. O., being two of the commis- 
sioners for executing the office of lord high admiral of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the presence of— 

F. L, FIELD, 
O. pe B. BROCK, 
F. L. HORSEY, 
Paymaster Commander Royal Navy, 
Secretary to Third Bea Lord. 
J. C. BOARDMAN, 
Paymaster Commander Royal Navy, 
Secretary to Deputy Chef of Staff. 
The seal of the board of trade was hereunto affixed by the direction 
of the President of the Board of Trade in the presence of— 
STANLEY BALDWIN, 
H. D. RICHARDSON, 
Translator and Assistant Librarian in the Board of Trade. 
The seal of the International Mercantile Marine Co. was hereunto 
affixed in the presence of 
P. A, 8. FRANELIN, 
President and Director. 
C. R. Jeeves, 
Assistant Beoretary. 
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The common seal of the Oceanic Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) was 
hereunto affixed in the presence of— 
HAROLD A. SANDERSON, Director. 
ALEXE, Kerr, A. C. A., Secretary. 
The seal of Frederick Leyland & Co. (Ltd.) was hereunto affixed in 
the presence of 
CHARLES F. Torray, Director. 
Geroren GOLDSWORTHY, Secretary. 
The seal of the Atlantic Transport Co. (Ltd.) was hereunto affixed 
in the presence of 
CHARLES F. TORREY, 
E. C. GRENFELL, 
Directora. 
James F. HORNCASTLE, 
Seoretary. 
The seal of the International Navigation Co. (Ltd.) was hereunto 
affixed In the presence of— 
H. Concanon, 


A. B. CAUTY, 
Directors, 
Frank CHARLTON, A. C. A, 


Secretary. 


Mr. COPELAND. That disposes of that particular criticism 
of the International Mercantile Marine. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, right here I will state the exact facts. I quote from a state- 
ment made by the late Senator La Follette in a speech he made 
on August 2, 1921. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CONTROLLED BY ITS BRITISH 
SUBSIDIARIES 


It is evident from these contracts that the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., so far from controlling its so-called British subsidiaries, is 
completely controlled by them. Think of that for a moment, if you 
want to know how completely the International Mercantile Marine Co. 
is controlled by Great Britain. It must vote the stock it holds for 
British directors, and, moreover, for British directors satisfactory to 
the British Government. The British directors in turn absolutely con- 
trol the management of their companies. They route the ships, they 
fix the rates, they man and officer the ships with British subjects, and 
hold the ships at all times subject to the orders of the British Navy. 
They must pay to the British Government annually many millions of 
dollars, probably hundreds of millions, for taxes and excess-profits 
taxes. These British directors control their own program for new con- 
struction and for the purchase of additional ships. In short, they are 
British companies in every sense of the word. The only function left 
under these contracts to the International Mercantile Marine is to re- 
ceive on its stock holdings such dividends as may be declared for its 
benefit by a British board of directors which is satisfactory to the 
British Government, and they can not receive a farthing more. 


Mr. President, anyone who will examine this chart that was 
put into the Recorp at that time by the late Senator La Follette, 
and examine it in connection with the so-called modification, 
will find that in reality the contracts are still in existence, and 
there has been only a nominal change in order to meet the ap- 
proval of the United States Shipping Board; but this company 
is a British-controlled company. Everybody knows that the 
International Mercantile Marine is a British-controlled company, 
and yet one of its subsidiaries right now is drawing three sub- 
sidies, if I remember correctly, from the American Government 
under this new law, and, of course, its benefits are going to a 
foreign country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, everybody but the Senator 
from Tennessee knows that he is mistaken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will see about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The International Mercantile Marine is 100 
per cent American in its ownership. 

The Senator has quoted from the late Senator La Follette. 
Nobody in this Chamber has greater respect for his memory 
than I, and nobody loved him more in his life than I did. I 
went across the continent in order that I might be in Madison 
at the time he was buried, because of my great affection for the 
man. Great changes, however, have come about in nine years; 
and great changes have come about in two years. Where at 
the beginning of the war we had only 15 ships in transoceanic 
service owned by Americans—that is all—to-day we have in 
process of building $150,000,000 worth of American ships. That 
is a wonderful thing. 

For my part, when I investigate why it is that we had no 
ships before the war and no ships after the war, and now have 
a- state of affairs where we are building up rapidly, day by day 
and week by week, an American merchant marine, I inquire, 
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Why? What has happened? It was the passage of the White- 
Jones Act that did it; and now the Senator from Tennessee 
comes here and says, “Perhaps we had better attack the ap- 
propriations,” and says that he and I, as members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, can stand out against these appropriations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; that is not what I said at all. 
That might be a wise course. I am not so sure about that. I 
have not considered it. What I did say, however, was that if 
we should refuse to pass this White bill, if the little Mississippi 
concern down there has a just grievance against the Govern- 
ment, it might be infinitely cheaper for the Government to pay 
that company a proper amount to cover its loss than to pass 
this bill, which allows any number of secret raids upon the 
5 

r. ERG. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. TIo 

Mr. VANDENBERG. On the general proposition as to 
whether or not ships taken into the American merchant marine 
under the Jones-White Act can, under any remote circumstance, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be responsive to any foreign 
control, I call the attention of the Senator from New York to 
3 702 (a) of the merchant marine act, which reads as 
ollows: 


The following vessels may be taken and purchased or used by the 
United States for national defense or during any national emergency 
declared by proclamation of the President: 

(1) Any vessel in respect of which, under a contract hereafter 
entered into, a loan is made from the construction loan fund created 
by section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as amended—at any 
time until the principal and interest of the loan has been paid; and 

(2) Any vessel in respect of which an ocean-mail contract is made 
under Title IV of this act—at any time during the period for which the 
contract is made. 


In other words, it is incontrovertible and statutory that so 
long as any ship is enjoying benefit under the Jones-White 
Act, it is for that period inevitably and incontrovertibly under 
the American flag. 

Mr. COPELAND. And, further, let me add, when any ship 
is built by the aid of a loan it must be for a period of 20 years, 
under the American flag. 

I say that the Jones-White law has been one of the most 
forward-looking and immediately successful laws ever enacted. 
I see the Senator from Washington on his feet now. I want to 
congratulate him once more, as I have many times before, on 
the enactment of this beneficent legislation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I thank the Senator for his kind words. I 
desire to suggest, also, that even after the 20-year period the 
vessel could not be put under another flag without the consent 
of five members of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I think, after this exchange of pleasantries, 
this would be a good place to recess. I therefore move that 
the Senate take a recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that, in one more effort to arrange this matter, I desire to 
modify my amendment. I ask unanimous consent that the mod- 
ified amendment may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I would not have the right to have it 
printed, and I desire to haye it printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator desires his modi- 
fied amendment to be treated as pending rather than to have it 
lie on the table, does he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate Executive 
messages from the President of the United States making sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees, 

RECESS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, June 
6, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate June 5 (legisla- 
tive day of May 29), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Wallace Townsend, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Arkansas, to succeed Charles F, Cole, whose 
term expired April 13, 1930. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Charles E. Allen, of Washington, to be United States marshal, 
western district of Washington, to succeed E. B. Benn, whose 
term expired March 16, 1930. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


The following-named cadets, United States Military Academy, 
who are scheduled for graduation on June 12, 1930: 


To be second licutenants with rank from June 12, 1930 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


1. Cadet Paul Frailey Yount. 
2. Cadet William Arnold Carter, jr. 
3. Cadet William Whipple, jr. 
4. Cadet Charles Keller, jr. 
5. Cadet Ralph Powell Swofford, jr. 
6. Cadet James Keller Herbert. 
7. Cadet Frederick Walker Castle. 
8. Cadet Paul Ernest Ruestow. 
9. Cadet Philip Frederick Kromer, jr. 
10. Cadet Clement Van Beuren Sawin. 
Cadet LeRoy Bartlett, jr. 
Cadet Robert Blake Lothrop. 
13. Cadet Emi] Fred Klinke. 
14. Cadet George Fletcher Schlatter. 
15. Cadet Edward Fenlon Kumpe. 
. Cadet Robert Lynn Lancefield. 
SIGNAL CORPS 
17. Cadet William Dewoody Dickinson, jr. 
Cadet Elmer Landen Meguire. 
. Cadet Andrew Mark Wright, jr. 
31. Cadet Albert Eugene Dennis. 
. Cadet Charles William Haas. 
41. Cadet Albert Joseph Mandelbaum. 
51. Cadet Francis Frederick Uhrhane. 
Cadet James Nugent Vaughn. 
. Cadet Thetus Cayce Odom. 
CAVALRY 


Cadet Robert William Porter, jr. 

Cadet John Henderson Dudley. 

Cadet Lyman Huntley Shaffer. 

Cadet Charles Granville Dodge. 

Cadet Hamilton Hawkins Howze. 

Cadet Morris John Lee. 

Cadet Franklin Fearing Wing, jr. 

. Cadet James Owen Curtis, jr. 

Cadet Henry Bittinger Croswell. 

Cadet William Fletcher Grisham. 

Cadet Phillips Waller Smith. 

102. Cadet Albert Everett Harris. 

110. Cadet William Henry Sterling Wright. 

. Cadet Brainard Spencer Cook. 

. Cadet Troup Miller, jr. 

131. Cadet O'Neill Keren Kane. 

139. Cadet Lauris Norstad. 

142. Cadet Marvin Candler Johnson. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 

. Cadet Clarence Harvey Gunderson. 

Cadet Donald Ralph Neil. 

Cadet Frederick Garside Terry. 

Cadet Irvin Rudolph Schimmelpfennig. 

Cadet James Judson Heriot. 

Cadet William Herschel Allen, jr. 

Cadet Howard Monroe McCoy. 

Cadet Charles Lee Heitman, jr. 

Cadet Louis Theilmann Heath. 

Cadet Andrew Pick O’Meara. 

Cadet Aubrey Kenneth Dodson, 

Cadet Mark Edward Bradley, jr. 

Cadet Philip Campbell Wehle. 

Cadet Douglas Mitchell Kilpatrick, jr. 

Cadet Wiley Duncan Ganey. 

Cadet George Clifford Duehring. 

Cadet Alexander Graham Stone, 

. Cadet Jacquard Hirshorn Rothschild. 
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Cadet Stuart Francis Crawford. 
Cadet Truman William Carrithers. 
Cadet Keith Hartman Ewbank, 
Cadet Thomas Irwin Edgar. 
Cadet Herbert Charles Gibner, jr. 
Cadet Albert Mark Smith, 2d. 
Cadet Harry Hollingsworth Geoffrey. 
Cadet Harry Brown Packard. 
Cadet Robert Highman Booth. 
Cadet Mahlon Smith Davis. 

Cadet Winfield Wilber Sisson. 
Cadet John Joseph MacFarland. 
Cadet Ernest Emil Holtzen, 2d. 
Cadet Samuel Lynn Morrow, jr. 
Cadet Albert Watson, 2d. 

Cadet Birrell Walsh, 


Cadet Alva Revista Fitch. 
. Cadet James Quayle Brett. 


Cadet Percy Howard Brown, jr. 
Cadet Paul Clark, jr. 


. Cadet Edward Sedgwick Berry. 

. Cadet Richard Churchill Hutchinson. 
Cadet John Frank Greco. 

. Cadet George Goodrell Garton. 

. Cadet Robert Louis Brunzell. 


Cadet Robert William Timothy. 


. Cadet Barksdale Hamlett. 

. Cadet William Ewing Grubbs. 
. Cadet William Dole Eckert. 

. Cadet Harold Eugene Brooks, 
. Cadet Bream Cooley Patrick. 
. Cadet Thomas Weldon Dunn. 


Cadet Millard Lewis, 


Cadet James Frederick Ammerman, 
Cadet John Chesley Kilborn. 
Cadet Frederick Dwight Atkinson. 


Cadet Carl Amandus Brandt. 


„Cadet John Charles Hayden. 
Cadet Robert Allen Ports. 


. Cadet Roderick Leland Carmichael, jr. 


Cadet Carl Irven Hutton. 


. Cadet George Wareham Gibbs. 
. Cadet Arthur Cleveland Goodwin, jr. 


164. Cadet Harold Lester Smith. 


18. 
19. 
24. 


61. 
66. 
70. 
72. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Cadet Lawrence Arthur Bosworth. 
Cadet Cyrus Lawrence Peterson. 
Cadet Oscar Benjamin Beasley. 
Cadet Carl Henry Fernstrom. 
Cadet Hubert du Bois Lewis. 
Cadet Clark Neil Piper. 

Cadet Robert Jefferson Wood. 
Cadet Robert Foster Haggerty. 
Cadet Arthur Leonard Fuller, jr. 
Cadet Harry Raymond Boyd. 
Cadet Marvin Lewis Harding. 
Cadet Dana Stuart Alexander. 
Cadet Joseph Henry Twyman, jr. 
. Cadet David Hodge Baker. 

. Cadet James Sylvester Sutton. 
Cadet James Theopold Darrah. 


Cadet Robert Edwin Cron, jr. 


. Cadet Willis Almeron Perry. 

. Cadet Grant Eugene Hill, 

. Cadet Alden Pugh Taber, 

„Cadet Charles Joseph Odenweller, jr. 


. Cadet Edwin Sanders Perrin. 
„Cadet Neal Edwin Ausman. 


. Cadet Charles Clinton Cloud, jr. 
Cadet Arthur Carey Peterson. 
. Cadet Paul Arthur Roy. 


„ Cadet William Henry Harris. 


. Cadet Adam Andrew Koscielniak. 


. Cadet James Snow Lunn. 


Cadet John Brazelton Fillmore Dice. 
INFANTRY 


- Cadet Darwin Worth Ferguson. 
. Cadet Herbert Voivenelle Mitchell. 
. Cadet Walter Campbell Sweeney, jr. 


Cadet Henry Bing Kunzig. 
Cadet Frank Kowalski, jr. 
Cadet John Xavier Walsh. 
Cadet Robert James Watson, 
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78. Cadet Anthony Eugene Curcio. 
82. Cadet Wendell Holmes Langdon. 


106. 
107. 


ESS SSERERERERE 


Cadet Roy Ernest Lindquist. 
Cadet Sidney Clay Wooten. 


. Cadet Ross Thatcher Sampson. 


Cadet Archibald William Stuart. 


. Cadet Raymond Davis Millener, - 
Cadet Aubrey Dewitt Smith. 
. Cadet Frederick Reginia Weber. 


Cadet Tom Robert Stoughton, jr. 
Cadet Othel Rochelle Deering, 


Cadet Leon Clarence Scott. 

. Cadet William Naille Taylor. 

. Cadet William Warner Harris, 
Cadet Frederick Gardner Crabb, jr. 
. Cadet Buford Russell Nyquist. 

. Cadet Roy Whitman Muth. 

. Cadet Richard Shafle Freeman, 

. Cadet Jaromir Jan Pospisil. 
„Cadet Richards Montgomery Bristol. 
Cadet Edward Irving Sachs, 

. Cadet Marshall Hill Hurt, jr. 

. Cadet Samuel Philbrick Kelley. 

. Cadet George William Lermond. 

. Cadet Norman Ray Burnett. 
Cadet Charles Lind Olin. 

. Cadet Samuel Roth, 

. Cadet Joe Clifton East. 

. Cadet Eugene Anthony Kenny. 

. Cadet John Livingood Pauley, jr. 

. Cadet Frank Theodore Folk. 


Cadet Robert Craig Sutherland. 


. Cadet Joseph Farrell Haskell. 

. Cadet Richard Joseph O'Keefe. 

. Cadet Carleton Merritt Clifford. 

. Cadet Noel Adrian Neal. 

Cadet Howard Walter Quinn. 
Cadet Raymond Charles Brisach. 
„Cadet Charley Paul Eastburn. 

. Cadet George William Rumsey Perry. 
. Cadet Clifton Donald Blackford. 

. Cadet Ephraim Melmoth Hampton. 


Cadet Thomas Ferguson Wall. 


. Cadet Jack Griffin Pitcher. 
. Cadet James Sawyer Luckett. 


Cadet Myron Albert Quinto. 

Cadet Joseph Arthur Miller, 

Cadet Ned Dalton Moore. 

Cadet Christian Hudgins Clarke, jr. 
Cadet Claude Emerson Jurhey. 


Cadet John Herhold Murrel. 


Cadet Thomas Mifflin. 


. Cadet Daniel Russell Taylor. 
. Cadet James Knox Wilson, jr. 
. Cadet Francis Joseph Corr. 


Cadet Kurt Martin Landon. 


. Cadet Gerry Leonard Mason. 
Cadet Hubern Paul Dellinger. 

. Cadet Winston Rose Maxwell. 

. Cadet Aubrey Ellis Strode, jr. 

. Cadet Daniel Anderson Cooper. 

. Cadet Theodore Roberts Kimpton. 
Cadet Earl Hugh Heimerdinger. 
. Cadet John Simpson Guthrie. 

. Cadet Allan Duard MacLean. 


Cadet Richard Cloyd Parker. 


. Cadet Howard Russell Moore. 


Cadet James Lowell Richardson, jr. 


Cadet Francis Hill Dohs. 
Cadet Ludlow King. 
. Cadet Eli Stevens. 


Cadet Jacob Samuel Sauer. 

Cadet Joseph Eakens James, jr. 
Cadet Charles Edward Beauchamp. 
Cadet Paul Aloysius Chalmers. 
Cadet Thomas Kent. 

Cadet Sory Smith. 

Cadet Henry Estil Royall. 

Cadet Paul William Blanchard, jr, 
Cadet Jasper Joseph Riley, jr. 
Cadet Theodore Francis Bogart, 
Cadet Thad Adolphus Broom. 
Cadet Russell Guy Emery. 

Cadet Harry Curns Anderson, 
Cadet Walter Edwin Ahearn. 
Cadet Herman Wilhelm Ohme. 
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235, Cadet Henry Alan Winters. 

236. Cadet Paul Russell Weyrauch. 
237. Cadet William Holtz Diddlebock. 
238. Cadet Orin Doughty Haugen. 
239. Cadet Morton Elmer Townes. 
240. Cadet Frederick James Simpson. 
241, Cadet Charles Lewis. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be second lieutenant with rank from June 12, 1930 
79. Cadet Maximiano Saqui Janairo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, June 5, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our thoughts ascend to where Thy glory and 
praise have no end. Thine are the secrets, the treasures, and 
the will of heaven and earth. Never allow us to be unmindful 
of the smallest detail of our high calling, for it is our task, 
to which we have pledged the honor of our being. Bless us 
with unmurmuring patience and mold our spirits to sober and 
chastened habits, Redeem us, our Father, from the ashes of 
exhausted resolutions and burnt-out religious fervor. O lead 
us on toward the highest levels of purity and dignity of char- 
acter, which is the best possession of man. Settle our thoughts 
to-day upon the obligations we owe our country. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


ADDITIONAL CIRCUIT JUDGES 


The SPEAKER. Yesterday the House passed two Senate 
bills (S. 3493 and S. 1906). Similar House bills (H. R. 6806 
and H. R. 9601) were not laid on the table. Without objection, 
they will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I present a confer- 
ence report upon the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act 
entitled “An act providing for the promotion of vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and 
their return to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as 
amended, for printing under the rule. 


WAIVER OF TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks upon the bill passed yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I wish to say at the beginning of my remarks that 
I have always been a stanch opponent of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, and I am absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly in favor of their repeal. It is my intention to address 
Congress on every possible occasion with the hope that I may 
influence my colleagues to join with me in a sincere effort to 
strike from the statute books this oppressive and unenforceable 
legislation, ` 

Some time ago President Hoover appointed a commission 
known as “The President's Law Enforcement and Law Ob- 
servance Commission,” of which Mr. George W. Wickersham, 
former Attorney General of the United States, is chairman. 
This commission was created for the purpose of investigating 
the administration of the courts and the causes of the great 
increase in violations of law. 

The Wickersham Commission found the Federal courts hope- 
lessly clogged because of the many cases arising from the vio- 
lation of the Volstead act. They also discovered that no 
progress could be made to change this condition in our courts 
with the present facilities. The calendars were increasing 
each month instead of decreasing. 

As a solution of this congestion in the court calendar situa- 
tion, the committee suggested several bills, one of which pro- 
vides for a waiver of trial by jury. 

I would like especially to direct your attention to this 
“ waiver bill,” known as H. R. 12056. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in all criminal prosecutions within the 
jurisdiction of the district courts of the United States the trial, except 
as otherwise provided by law, shall be by jury unless the accused shall 
in open court, in such manner and under such regulations as the court 
may prescribe, expressly waive such trial by jury and request to be 
tried by the court, whereupon, with the consent of Government counsel 
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and the sanction of the court, the trial shall be by the court without 
a jury, and the judgment and sentence shall have the same force and 
effect in all respects as if the same had been entered and pronounced 
upon the verdict of a jury. 

Sec, 2. This act shall be in force from its passage, and all acts and 
parts of acts in conflict therewith are hereby repealed. 


It is hoped by President Hooyer’s commission that the pas- 
sage of these bills will restore order in our Federal courts. It 
has been said these commission bills offer the only solution 
for the unhappy conditions existing in our courts. 

A casual reading of bill H. R. 12056 with its delicate phrase- 
ology might deceive one, but a more careful reading will reveal 
its true purpose. Can anything be more disregardful of the 
rights of our citizens than to place, as thé first consideration, 
in the administration of justice, the speeding up and hasty dis- 
position of trials? I protest most emphatically against the pas- 
sage of this bill and all similar legislation, and I urge every 
Member around this circle to join with me in my protest. 

In my home State, the State of New York, a defendant can 
not waive a jury trial, except in the case of misdemeanor when 
he is tried by a justice of the peace or a court of special ses- 
sions composed of three judges. In New York, trial by jury is 
not a private right which a defendant may waive. The public 
has an interest in the ease which the defendant can not waive. 
The New York State Constitution provides a forum to include 
judge and jury. The defendant can not change the trial by 
limiting it to a judge. The leading case in New York is Cancemi 
v. The People (18 N. Y. 128), approved later in the case of the 
People v. Cosmo (205 N. Y. 91). 

In the State courts of New York and several other States, 
the defendant can not waive a jury, whereas in the United 
States district courts in the same States, if this bill passes, a 
jury may, under all circumstances, be waived. If Congress is to 
declare the right of waiver of jury let us be sure that every 
defendant is thoroughly familiar with his constitutional rights. 
Surely the defendant should understand fully the nature of the 
waiver. Many defendants are illiterate and appear without 
counsel, Prohibition has brought many poor and lowly and 
ignorant defendants into the Federal courts. Their rights are 
just as sacred as those of the rich and intelligent. A defendant 
should not be allowed to waive his right to a trial by jury with- 
out the advice of a lawyer, whom, if necessary, the court shall 
assign to the defendant. This requirement would not impair 
the bill in the slightest degree, but would insure fullest justice 
to the illiterate defendant. 

The procedure in our Federal courts concerning trial by jury 
should be maintained as provided in the Constitution of the 
United States. Do not permit any legislation to pass which 
will in the slightest degree transgress upon that precious heri- 
tage which was obtained only at great sacrifice by our fore- 
fathers. 

If you will read the history of our country you will find 
that our fathers gave willingly of their blood, yes, of their very 
lives, that this right, the right of trial by jury, should be pre- 
served inviolate for posterity. It is the very cornerstone of our 
judicial system. Without it, the poor uninformed defendant 
might be placed in a precarious position, his rights sacrificed, 
and his privileges, as provided in the Constitution, ruthlessly 
set aside. 

The cardinal doctrine to be tried by one’s peers is the corner 
stone of English common law and around which raged for 
centuries the struggle for the liberties of the people against 
tyranny. 7 

In 1215 it was written: 


39. No freeman shall be arrested or detained in prison or deprived 
of his freehold, or outlawed or banished or in any way molested; and 
we will not set forth against him, nor send against him, unless by the 
lawful judgment of his peers and by the law of the land. 


This walver bill” has not been considered by the House 
to-day in a mature and wholesome fashion, but rather in a nar- 
row, provincial manner. This bill is deserving of the most 
searching and painstaking consideration. When I think of the 
speech delivered by the gentleman from Michigan, in which he 
warned and threatened the Members of this House to pass this 
bill at the cost of displeasing those people who insist upon 
strict observance of the prohibition laws, I must say that I 
was disappointed and disgusted because he had injected the 
wet and dry question into this serious problem under debate. 

If we have any doubt as to how the American people feel 
about prohibition and its enforcement, we might, with profit, 
consider the poll of the Literary Digest. Each day the total in 
favor of repeal and modification grows larger. Shall we close 
our eyes forever to this definite indication as to what is taking 
place everywhere in the United States? I urge you, ladies and 
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gentleman of this great legislative body, to give mature thought 
to these conditions so that we may do something constructive 
at once toward a solution of the problem. My friends, may I 
suggest that before this session comes to a close we take some 
affirmative action which may lead to a satisfactory and digni- 
fied solution of the unwholesome conditions existing throughout 
the country as a result of the absolute disregard for the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead Act. 

Let me assure you that I propose, as a Member of this House, 
to constantly keep this vital question before Congress with the 
hope that the remedies that I will suggest will meet with your 
favorable approval and in that way make some contribution 
toward correcting the evils resulting from the prohibition law 
and thereby elim mating the congestion in our Federal courts. 

I believe the difficulty in the present administration of our 
courts and the confusion existing throughout our Federal court 
system is due, not to any fault of the part of the judiciary, 
but rather to the prohibition laws which are fundamentally 
wrong, anti-American, and distasteful to an overwhelming ma- 
jority of our citizens. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I again have the opportunity of 
addressing you, it will be to point out a remedy for the conges- 
tion in our courts due to prohibition, and I am hopeful that I 
shall be rewarded by having you join with me in my efforts to 
relieve the country of these unenforceable and repulsive laws, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for seven and one-half minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the Department of Labor, in their employment bulle- 
tin for April, 1930, reports that unemployment gained during 
the month of April to the extent of 0.2 of 1 per cent, 

This increase in unemployment occurred in spite of the fact 
that the month of April was the beginning of the spring can- 
ning season. 

There was a 50 per cent increase in the number of persons 
employed in the canning business during the month, but a total 
number of workers in the basic industries of the country 
dropped in April from 4,915,984 to 4,905,788. 

In the 13 major industrial groups there were six increases in 
number of employment and seven decreases. The States where 
employment conditions have improved are California, Oregon, 
Washington, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

James E. Gray, chairman of the committee on cooperation 
and better business of the New York Association of Commercial 
Employment Agencies, said that during April approximately 
1,000 men applied for every 100 jobs available, and 695 women 
applied for every 100 positions. Last year the number of male 
applicants for every 100 positions was 243, and the number of 
female applicants 172. : 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOYLAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman think that this is 
largely due to the fact that large American concerns are estab- 
lishing factories abroad? For instance, Henry Ford makes all 
of his tractors in Ireland, and the General Motors Corpora- 
tion has established large automobile factories in Germany. I 
am told that there are 50,000 men in Detroit thrown out of 
employment on that account. 

Mr. BOYLAN. I have not given the matter any study; I shall 
later, and then will be glad to reply to the gentleman. 

He also stated in the field of skilled workers in the building 
trades and factories the situation is still far from normal. 

At the Salvation Army employment offices in New York, where 
many unskilled workers apply for assistance, the officials stated 
that they noted no improvement in the employment situation 
last month. Undoubtedly these same conditions exist in other 
large cities throughout the country. 

In addition to the increase in unemployment, many men who 
remained on the pay roll received wage cuts, according to the 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

While employment decreased 0.2 of 1 per cent, pay rolls de- 
creased 0.7 of 1 per cent. The industries in which employment 
conditions improved during the month were anthracite coal, 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, power, light, and general 
utilities, electric railroads, retail trade, and canning. 

In manufacturing industries employment decreased 0.8 of 1 
per cent, the bureau says. 

In order to relieve these distressing conditions the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Waaner] introduced three bills. 
One to provide that the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall at 
least once a month publish full and complete statistics of the 
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volume of and changes in employment, the total wage paid, and 
the total hours of employment in the principal industries of the 
country. 

According to the advanced figures of the census takers in New 
York City, nearly 5 per cent of the population is without work. 

Another bill provides for the advance planning and regulated 
construction of certain public works, for the stabilization of 
industry, and for the prevention of unemployment during 
periods of business depression, and another provides for the 
establishment of a national employment system and for coopera- 
tion with the States in the promotion of such system, and for 
other purposes. 

These three bills have been passed by the Senate and no dis- 
position has been taken by the House. The Department of 
Labor recognizes the necessity of a national employment sys- 
tem, as is shown by their action of May 12, in opening a United 
States employment service in New York, limited, however, to 
secure employment for war veterans only. 3 

The act introduced by Senator WaoNER provides for an em- 

ployment service, national in scope, and a director general to 
be appointed by the President. The duties of this bureau shall 
be to establish and maintain a national system of employment 
offices for men, women, and juniors who are legally qualified 
to engage in gainful occupations, and to assist in establishing 
and maintaining public employment offices in the several States 
‘and the political subdivisions thereof. In other words, to 
-establish a clearing house to maintain uniform standards, to 
‘aid in the transportation of workers to such places as may be 
deemed necessary, for the purpose of obtaining employment. It 
is also provided that the service authorized shall be impartial, 
neutral in labor disputes, and free from political influence. 

In order to obtain the benefits of the appropriations appor- 
tioned under this act, it will be necessary for a State agency 
to cooperate with the United States Employment Service. 

To many in this House it is unpleasant to admit that the 
country is passing through a period of financial depression, but 
nevertheless, as shown by conditions and statistics, it does 
really exist. These statistics show that approximately 5 per 
cent of the workers and people of the United States are without 
employment. Is it not the duty of the Congress to act immedi- 
ately on these bills as a means of mitigating the hardships 
of the unemployed and endeavoring to help them to attain a 
self-supporting basis? 

During the past two days the entire time of the House has 
been devoted to expediting and facilitating the process of com- 
mitment of inhabitants of these United States to the Federal 
penitentiaries and jails. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that it is more neces- 
sary for the House to devote at least the same amount of time 
to help secure employment for the needy men, women, and 
children of this country who seek work and who need it in 
order to obtain their daily sustenance. 

To my way of thinking, no more important legislation can 
be passed by this House than that of passing these meritorious 
bills that will tend to relieve the distressing conditions of unem- 
ployment existing throughout our country. [Applause.]} 

THE TARIFF 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
and the Committee on Military Affairs has a heavy calendar. 
If the gentleman can cut it down to five minutes, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Ob, the gentleman from Iowa does not 
often ask for time. 

Mr. COLE. Can the gentleman compromise on seven and a 
half minutes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the gentleman going 
ahead for five minutes at the present time. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
which I do not intend to do, I would like to have 10 minutes fol- 
lowing the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is the condition that confronts the 
Committee on Military Affairs. This day is set aside for bills 
from that committee. The Committee on Banking and Currency 
had three days, with no legislation of any great moment, while 
the Committee on Military Affairs has legislation that should 
be considered. If we are going to give the day over to general 
debate, well and good, but we do not want to lose any of our 
rights. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Can the gentleman yield me 10 minutes 
this afternoon out of general debate on some of these bills? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think there will be an opportunity for 
that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Then I shall not raise any objection, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, the press dispatches have carried 
misleading interpretations of the primary election in Iowa last 
Monday. I have not only taken note of these misinterpreta- 
tions but my attention has been called to them, and I have been 
asked to make answer to them. 

These press dispatches were based on a colloquy on the Iowa 
election, which occurred in another body of Congress, where, 
according to these newspaper reports, it was stated “ pretty 
authoritatively” that one of the candidates—Governor Ham- 
mill—criticized very much the tariff bill, and severely criticized 
Mr. Dickinson for having voted for it in the House; and Mr. 
DICKINSON was constant and vociferous in making excuses as 
to why he voted for the bill, that they had him gagged and fixed 
him in such a way that he could not keep from voting for it. 

When my colleague returns to Washington he can answer 
such criticisms himself. But in his absence and for the sake of 
the truth and the effect that the truth may have on the still 
pending issue, I shall undertake to make such defense myself. 
I can say for him without qualifications that Mr. Dickinson 
at no time and at no place in the campaign so happily closed 
se Sai sidestepped the tariff bill or made excuses or apologies 
or it. 

And I want to say for Governor Hammill, who has been my 
long-time personal friend and with whom my political associ- 
ations have been many, that he also had the courage of his 
convictions on this issue. He forced the tariff issue into the 
campaign and he did it lustily, literally staking his fate, so far 
as national issues were involved, on his opposition to the pend- 
ing tariff bill. He carried this opposition to the extent of in- 
cluding nine of Mr. Dick1nson’s colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in his attacks on the bill. 

But instead of presenting my own words, I will quote directly 
the words of the two candidates, as set forth in their final state- 
ments to the voters as printed in the Des Moines (Iowa) Regis- 
ter on the day before the primary. 

Governor Hammill, in his last statement, said: 

I have taken the position that the present tariff act is not acceptable 
to the Mid West, that it is not in keeping with the party's platform, 
and that a vigorous fight still awalts us on behalf of the farmer. 

This, my friends, is the big issue in the senatorial primary. Iowa 
will comfort the Grundys by her vote on Monday or she wil! say to all 
the enemies of agriculture, “ We will not submit. This fight has not 
been ended.” 


Mr. Dickinson, in his closing statement, said: 


My opposition seems to have absorbed many Democratic and many 
free-trade ideas in this campaign. The Iowa Congressmen, 10 in 
number, who yoted for the Hoover tariff bill have been most bitterly 
assailed, 

Congressmen DOWELL, Swanson, COLE, THURSTON, LETTS, ROBINSON, 
HAUGEN, KOPP, RAMSEYER, and myself have been described as buccaneers, 

Congressman COLE objected to these ideas of characterizing Iowa 
Republican Congressmen as pirates, but the opposition ignored Con- 
gressman Co.e’s letter and the facts that Congressman Cove presented. 

Thus it happens, though it seems strange, that in a Republican 
primary Republicans have been denounced in Democratic language. 
Most of the talk which has been directed at me by the opposition 
sounded as if it were coming from Democratic nominees rather than 
from Republican aspirants. 

As a Republican representing a Republican district from Republican 
Iowa in Congress, I have been perfectly willing to accept the con- 
demnation of my opposition for activities which I know warrant the 
commendation of Herbert Hoover, my President and my party leader. 


In these statements of the two principal candidates for the 
nomination for the Senate we have a direct presentation of the 
tariff as “the big issue in the senatorial primary” by one of 
the candidates and the acceptance of it by the other can- 
didate. 

I followed the debates throughout the campaign, and I can 
not recall that on the part of either contestant was there ever 
a deviation from the policies announced in their final state- 
ments. Governor Hammill never wavered in his presentation of 
his opposition to the tariff bill, and Mr. Dickryson never 
avoided it or apologized for it. Throughout he stood by the 
record and the votes of himself and his nine associates who 
voted as he did both on the Hawley, or House bill, and on the 
final bill. 

I am glad to say that both candidates were alike consistent 
and insistent on their indorsements of the President of the 
United States. In fact, they vied with each other in expres- 
sions of loyalty and devotion to Mr. Hoover and his policies, 
Both were profuse in their promises to hold up the hands of 
the administration in the Senate of the United States. 
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So far as national issues entered into that campaign, the 
tariff bill was that issue; and the verdict of the election, so 
far as it affected national questions, was a verdict in favor of 
the tariff bill. 

Of course, there were many other issues that may have 
affected the result, and no doubt they did affect that result. 
Some of these issues were peculiar to Iowa, and others were 
of a more or less personal nature, for even when they are trivial 
they can not always be kept out of the larger discussions. 

What the verdict was I need not state to this House for 
the Members because of the injection of the tariff issue, fol- 
lowed the news with something like breathless interest. 

But I may state that the verdict was of stupendous propor- 
tions. No one saw such an outcome. On the eve of the elec- 
tion many astute political observers still believed that the out- 
come was in doubt. One newspaper called it a “horse race” 
up to the last moment. 

Mr. Dickinson carried the primary election by a plurality 
that exceeds 80,000, He had a substantial majority of all the 
votes cast, there being four candidates in the field. He car- 
ried all the counties of the State with only 12 missing. He 
carried all the congressional districts, including the eleventh, 
which was the stronghold of the opposition to the pending tariff 
bill. The latest information is that he carried this critical 
district two and a half to one as compared with Governor 
Hammill. [Applause on Republican side.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
quoted Governor Hammill as saying that the election at the 
primary would decide whether or not Iowa was for the Grundy 
tariff or to the contrary. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman may cali it the Grundy tariff if 
he wishes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Certainly. I am quoting the gentleman, and 
I want to know whether I am right. 

Mr, COLE. The governor did style it the Grundy tariff. 

Mr. HOWARD. Then, the Grundy tariff was approved by 
Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman may call it what he pleases. 
But I will say to him that the injection of Mr. Grunpy’s 
name is unwarranted by the facts. This tariff bill is not Mr. 
Grunpy's bill. It is not even a bill that he indorsed in his own 
senatorial campaign in Pennsylvania. On the contrary, he de- 
nounced it and pledged himself to upset it so soon as that could 
be done should he be elected to the Senate. The name of 
“ Grunpy ” is applied to this bill for the sole effort of arousing 
prejudices against it. I regard Mr. GRUNDY as a Republican 
aud a protective-tariff man, but this particular bill was not 
exactly the bill he wanted. So far as I know, he may believe 
it gives too much to the producers of food products, or at least 
not enough protection for the industrial consumers of such food 
products. 

What was approved in the primary election last Monday was 
the pending tariff bill, and there was no mistake about it. The 
issue was presented fairly and squarely. The Governor of 
Iowa not only attacked Mr. Dickinson on that issue, but he 
attacked the whole delegation from Iowa in so far as they 
voted for the Hawley bill and for the final tariff bill. We 
went to the polls on that issue unequivocally, and the verdict 
of Iowa is what? There was a plurality for Mr. DICKINSON of 
over 80,000. He carried every county in the State with only 12 
missing. He carried every congressional district. There never 
was a verdict more clearly given than the verdict in Iowa in 
favor of the pending tariff bill. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is my understanding that our col- 
league [Mr. Dickinson] carried the agricultural counties and 
that his loss was in the cities. 

Mr. COLE. With respect to that, I will say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska, I can not make an answer. I have not ana- 
lyzed the vote in that way. But I will say that in Iowa we do 
not draw distinctions between rural and urban voters. We 
think very much alike in the cities and in the country. Our 
interests are the same. As to the cities, Mr. Dickinson carried 
Des Moines, the capital city and the largest in population. He 
also carried my home city, Cedar Rapids, which is predomi- 
nantly industrial. In Sioux City, I have been told, Mr. Ham- 
mill had a substantial majority, but in the great rural district 
of which Sioux City is the political see city, Mr. Dickinson had 
a plurality over Governor Hammill. This would seem to indi- 
cate what the gentleman from Nebraska may have had in mind; 
that is, that Mr. Dickinson had the support of the farmers. I 
understand that his plurality in the district as a whole was as 
1% is to 1. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, 

Mr. KNUTSON. And Mr. Dickinson also carried the gov- 
ernor’s county by a substantial majority? 

Mr. COLE. That is true, I believe. 

Mr. SLOAN. Does the gentleman know of any two harsher 
critics of the present tariff bill than Mr. Grunpy, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Howarp, of Nebraska? 

Mr. COLE. I do not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. I haye lived long enough to appreciate a 
compliment. I haye been so often the subject of misrepresenta- 
tion by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLoan] that now I 
am much pleased, and thank him for the high compliment he 
now pays me. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa be given another five minutes. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE. I received a newspaper “tip” this morning that 
a statement is about to be issued by a very industrious Demo- 
cratic propagandist, Mr. Shouse, to the effect that the verdict 
in Iowa was one in favor of thé debenture plan rather than in 
favor of the tariff bill. I can see that Mr. Shouse is staggered 
enough by the Iowa verdict to go to such extremes in an effort 
to explain it away. 

In reply to that anticipated statement I am able to say that 
neither the flexible clause nor the debenture was discussed or 
even mentioned during the campaign by either Governor Ham- 
mill or Mr. Dickinson. If either ever mentioned it, it was done 
so obscurely that it did not find its way into the newspapers. 
The fiexible clause is generally accepted by the Republicans 
of the State. I have not been made aware of any opposition to 
it. The debenture, so far as I am aware, was mentioned in only 
one statement. I am sure that neither Governor Hammill nor 
Mr. Dickinson ever alluded to it. 

The yerdict in Iowa in so far as it related to this issue was 
on the tariff bill as it was passed in the House, with the flexible 
clause in it and the debenture out of it. [Applause.] z 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Do I understand the gentleman 
to say “Souse ” or “Shouse”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOWARD. Is it not true that one of the insistent chal- 
lenges by Mr. Dickinson to his opponent was that the gov- 
ernor had used State paint for painting his own barns? 

Mr. COLE. I can not recall that Mr. DICKINSON ever re- 
ferred to that incident, It was not important enough, I am 
sure, to make an issue in so important a contest. Of course, 
there were many local issues, many side issues, even some per- 
sonulities; but the outstanding fact of that campaign, gentle- 
men, I repeat, was the tariff, and it was the only national issue 
that was injected prominently. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of the 11 Congressmen from Iowa, 10 voted 
for the tariff, and they haye all been renominated. 

Mr. COLE. Yes; that is correct. All the sitting Members 
were renominated, six of them without opposition. I may also 
state no Member of the delegation participated in the primary 
campaign. It was their purpose to let the contestants haye a 
fair and open field. Even after they had been by implication, 
at least, included in the governor's criticisms of Mr. DICKINSON 
in connection with the tariff bill, none permitted himself to be 
drawn into the controversy. I wrote an open letter to the gov- 
ernor, which was widely printed, setting forth the facts with 
respect fo the passage of the House bill. This is the letter to 
which Mr. Dicxrnson referred to in his closing statement, from 
which I have already quoted. But in that letter I made no ref- 
erence to the senatorial campaign as such. Mr. DICKINSON 
fought his fight alone. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. As a matter of fact, the tenth mem- 
ber—that is, the one who voted against the tariff bill—had no 
opposition in the primary election. Is that correct? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; that is correct. He had no opposition, for 
he is a very popular man in his district. 

Mr. AYRES. I understand he yoted against the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. He had no opponent and, of course, 
was renominated by a large vote. 

Mr. AYRES. He probably will not haye much opposition in 
the election. 

Mr. COLE. His colleagues are all glad that he was so re- 
nominated. We think he is a Republican, even if he did not 
vote with the rest of us on the tariff bill. In our delegation 
we make every member the judge of his own vote. We do 
not ask anyone to vote as we do, and we do not reprove him 
after he has voted. The gentleman from the eleventh district 
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[Mr. CAMPBELL] may have had the very best of reasons for cast- 

ing his vote as he did. He himself was the judge of that. 

But Mr. Dickson, when he campaigned in that part of 
Iowa, made the same speeches that he did in other parts of 
the State. He defended his own vote and the vote of his nine 
colleagues, and he never anywhere or at any time apologized 
for those votes or for the tariff bill. 

Mr. Dickinson made use of the fact that 68 per cent of all 
the increases in the pending tariff bill run for the benefit of 
agriculture, or of industries based on agriculture, while only 
82 per cent of such increases run for the benefit of the so-called 
industries. [Applause.] : 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unaninrous consent to include in my re- 
marks a quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, setting forth 
a colloquy on this subject in another body of the Congress, It 
is a direct quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Mr. HOWARD. The other body that the gentleman refers 
to is the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. COLE. I am not permitted to answer that question 
under House rules, as I understand them, for we are not per- 
5 to refer specifically to what takes place in such other 

v. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I asked unanimous consent to in- 

clude in my remarks a quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp, consisting of two or three paragraphs, setting forth 

in full the colloquy upon which the newspaper reports alluded 

to by ure were based. 

The SPEAKER. Is that the Recorp that the Chair saw a 
little while ago? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be improper 
to do so. 

REFERENDUM IN NEVADA 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, in 1926 we had a referendum in 
Nevada on two questions. The other day I wired home asking 
for the wording of that referendum. I received a telegram in 
reply, and would like to insert it in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The telegram is as follows: 

Reno, Nev., June 4, 1930. 

Samus. S. ARENTZ, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0.: 

The following two questions were submitted to voters of Nevada by 
referendum in general election 1926: 

Question No. 2: Shall Senate Joint Resolution No. 6, reading as 
follows— 

“Senate joint resolution making application to the Congress of the 
United States to call a convention for proposing an amendment to 
Article XVIII of the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States 
“Whereas both by popular vote and legislative action the people of 

the State of Nevada are on record as favoring prohibition; and 

“ Whereas experience has demonstrated that the attempt to abolish 
recognized abuses of the liquor traffic by the radical means of constitu- 
tional prohibition has generally failed of its purpose; and 

“ Whereas the Congress is now powerless to enact a law upon the 
subject, except under such constitutional limitations as to make its 
remedial value extremely doubtful; and 

“Whereas the Constitution of the United States requires the Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention upon application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Nevada, That 
the Legislature of the State of Nevada make, and that said legislature 
hereby does make, application to the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for proposing an amendment to Article XVIII of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, and that the 
Congress propose the method of ratification thereof; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution duly authenticated be trans- 
mitted without delay by the secretary of state of Nevada to the Con- 
gress of the United States, and also to the legislatures of the several 
States "—be approved? 8 

Question No. 3: Shall that part of Senate Joint Resolution No. 6, 
reading as follows, “ Experience has demonstrated that the attempt to 
abolish recognized abuses of the liquor traffic by the radical means of 
constitutional prohibition has generally failed of its purpose” be 
approved? 

Question No. 2 recéived 18,131 votes against 5,352. 

Question No. 3 received 17,332 votes against 5,607. 

Thirty-one thousand two hundred and forty-six votes cast in State in 
that election, 


RENO GAZETTE. 
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ALLEGED PROPAGANDA IN THE SPEAKER'S LOBBY 


1905 JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
ry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to inquire if the 
rules of the House forbid the placing of propaganda in the 
Speaker's lobby when no debate on the subject of the propaganda 
is on at the time that the propaganda is put there? And fur- 
ther, is it proper to put printed matter in large placarded letters 
in the lobby, criticizing this body? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will simply state that he ordered 
the Doorkeeper to remove the documents yesterday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Do I understand the Chair 
e that the propaganda matter has been removed from the 
Ob Dy 

The SPEAKER. As soon as it was called to the attention of 
the Chair it was ordered removed, under the authority which 
ee Chair possesses under rule 1, clause 3, which provides as 

ollows: 


He [the Speaker] shall have general control, except as provided by 
rule or law, of the Hall of the House, and of the corridors and passages 
and the disposal of the unappropriated rooms in that part of the Capitol 
assigned to the use of the House, until further order. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. That applies to the propa- 
ganda on the lumber tariff? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does that apply to the criti- 
cal matter or is it more general, applying to, for instance, the 
placards with regard to the lumber tariff? 

The SPEAKER. The rule is as follows: 


He shall have general control, except as provided by rule or law, of 
the Hall of the House, and of the corridors and passages and the dis- 
posal of the unappropriated rooms in that part of the Capitol assigned 
to the use of the House, until further order. 


The Chair was of the opinion that at least two of the sen- 
tences in that document were sentences which, if pronounced 
on the floor of the House, would have been subject to being 
taken down, and were not in order, and, by analogy, the Chair 
thinks it is even more improper to have such publications posted 
where no one can criticize them. 

As scon as the matter was called to the attention of the 
Chair, the matter was ordered removed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the Speaker will permit, 
I think the other matter should be removed at this time also. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know to what the 
gentleman refers, 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I have no criticism of the Speaker 
haying the placards removed if the Speaker saw fit, but I rise 
to this parliamentary inquiry: Does the Speaker hold that when 
a Member of the House places a statement in the lobby of the 
House for the benefit of his colleagues, that that Member is a 
lobbyist or is guilty of tobbying? 

The SPEAKER, No. That is not the point at all. The point 
is that in the opinion of the Chair it imputed dishonorable 
motives to the conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. I happened to be passing by and saw an 
honored Member of this House putting up the notices in the 
lobby, and I just wanted to know whether the Speaker was 
agreeing with the statement of the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JoHnson] that the Member of the House was lobbying by 
placing that in the lobby? $ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that anything which gives 
information is proper, but anything which imputes dishonorable 
motives to Members of the House, either conferees or others, 
is not proper. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I just came on the floor, and 
I heard my colleague from Georgia say that he saw one of the 
Members place these things in the corridor. Has that point 
been developed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of who did 
it or how it was done, 

Mr. CRISP. It was the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Bucx- 
BEE, who is a Republican Member of this House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I want the Rrconxp to show, 
if it is a fact, who placed them there and that the Speaker 
removed them, or else it may be interpreted that any one of the 
485 Members placed matter in the Speaker’s lobby that was so 
offensive to the Speaker and to the Members of the House that 
it was removed. I do not think it should be left in such con- 
dition that each Member of the House would have to explain 
that he was not responsible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it makes a parti- 
cle of difference who the Member was. 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, it makes a lot of difference to 
the membership who it was. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no knowledge of who placed 
the matter there. 

Mr. GARNER. I would not want to place anything in the 
Speaker’s lobby for the information of the House that was so 
offensive to the Speaker that he had to have it removed, and 
that a Member of the House had to rise on the floor and de- 
nounce it. I think we are entitled to know who it was that 
placed it there. I understand my colleague from Georgia has 
given the name of the Member. 

The SPEAKER. It would have made no difference who it 
was, the Chair would have caused it to be removed under the 
authority which the Chair possesses, 

Mr. GARNER. Does the Chair know who it was? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In regard to placards placed in the 
Speaker’s lobby or any place else outside of this Chamber, I 
understand the Speaker has charge of the corridors and pas- 
sages, including the so-called Speaker’s lobby. Oftentimes 
placards are placed in the Speaker's lobby, touching matters 
that are before the House or that are likely to come before 
the House soon. Placards were placed there yesterday, evi- 
dently expecting the conference report with the lumber issue 
would be presented to the House very soon. I understand that 
the Speaker has control, and I presume, in view of the fact 
that he has control of the lobby, Members who wish to place 
placards there should first see the Speaker and get his con- 
sent. Is that the inference that we are to get from the 
Speaker's opinion which he has just expressed? Of course, the 
Speaker can order anything removed from the Speaker’s lobby, 
whether in his opinion it is offensive or not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer the question by say- 
ing that of the hundreds of placards which the Chair has seen 
posted in the lobby, this is the only one he has ever seen to 
which he has had any objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. However, the Speaker has power over the 
placing of placards in the Speaker’s lobby? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he could have them all 
removed if he saw fit, but he certainly would not cause to be 
removed any placards which were intended to give informa- 
tion and not impute any dishonorable motives to a Member. 

Mr. GARNER. Did I understand the Chair to rule that it 
would be against the rules of the House to utter on the floor of 
the House the language contained in one of the documents 
which was taken down? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The Chair has sent 
for a copy of the matter. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to hear what it is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have a copy, 
and I ask that it be read. 

Mr. GARNER. I should like to hear it. 

The SPEAKER. Two of the various sentences which in the 
opinion of the Chair were objectionable are as follows: 


3. The House conferees, in violation of the gentleman's agreement 
and in disregard of the positive mandate of the House, voted lumber 
used by the farmers on the dutiable list and poles and ties used by the 
| public utilities on the free list. 

4. The conferees are the servants of the House, not its masters. 
Will the Members by their votes condone the violation of the gentle 
man's agreement and the disregard of the positive mandate of the 
House on the part of its conferees? 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Just what portion of that statement is sub- 
ject to the interpretation that it violates the rules of the 
House? If there was a gentleman’s agreement made and they 
violated it, you have a right to recite that fact from the rostrum. 
The query comes: Did they violate their gentleman’s agree- 
ment? The Speaker, as I understand, considers that a deroga- 
tory statement. Now, if it is not true, let somebody get up 
and state it is not true. The Speaker has no right to assume 
it is not true if a Member placed it in the Recorp and said 
it is true. Suppose I should get up on the floor and say the 
House conferees violated their agreement and acted as the mas- 
ters of the House rather than its servants. Would the Speaker 
call me to order? No; he would not. Suppose it was a fact 
that they did violate their agreement and suppose they were 
acting as the masters of the House. I think the Chair certainly 
would not have the right to assume that the statements which 
appeared out there are not true, and I do not think the Speaker 
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has any right to have them removed unless he knows they are 
untrue. If they are untrue that statement ought to be made 
from the rostrum before the Speaker holds that the document 
is subject to the criticism he has just announced. If they are 
true a Member has the right to utter them here. Now, the 
question is: Are they true? ; 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair ask the gentleman, if he 
should succeed in the high and honorable ambition he has to 
succeed the present occupant of the chair, would he not have 
such a document as that removed? 

Mr. GARNER. I would first ascertain, Mr. Speaker, whether 
there was any truth in it. Now, if there is truth in that state- 
ment—I repeat—if there is truth in that statement, it has a 
right to be made, put in the lobby, and put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I am going to put it in the Recorp. Unless some- 
body shows it is not true, I am going to take the floor before this 
Congress is over and read that into the Recorp. Now, sir, you 
can call me to order, and when you call me to order then the 
query is going to come: Is it true? Then if you show I am 
making a statement which is not true, I will not insist upon it; 
but I am going to undertake to show that it is true. 

The SPEAKER. The question as to the truth of the state- 
ment is not material. Where a statement of that kind casts a 
doubt upon the worthiness of the motives of the conferees, 
then it is a question of fact. Of course, the Chair would hear 
the gentleman to argue it. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not care to argue the question at this 
time. The only thing I care to say now is that if I took the 
floor and pointed at Mr. Haw ey and said, “ You violated your 
agreement,” and he had violated his agreement, I would have 
the right to say it, and that Mr. HawIxr was acting as our 
master rather than our servant. That is a statement I would 
have a perfect right to make in the well of this House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was very much impressed with 
the idea that the gentleman from Texas, being a member of the 
conference, remained silent. 

Mr. GARNER. Iam not very thin-skinned about this thing of 
being called a master. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman from Texas this ques- 
tion: If he and I as the minority and majority leaders had en- 
tered into a gentleman’s agreement and afterwards I charged 
that the gentleman from Texas had violated that gentleman's 
agreement, would he not resent it? Would not the gentleman 
consider such a charge a slur upon his honor? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is assuming some- 
thing that could not happen, but if I had violated an agreement 
or if the gentleman from Connecticut ever violates an agree- 
ment with me. I will point my finger at him and tell him about it. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman will do so. 

Mr. GARNER. And I would have a right to do it. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. But if these gentlemen have violated a gen- 
tleman’s agreement—I do not know whether they have or not, I 
did not make one—but if they violated a gentleman's agreement 
about lumber any Member of the House has the right to say so. 

Mr. TILSON. But the charge is that they did violate a gen- 
tleman’s agreement and I regard that as a serious charge. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose the gentleman and I have a gentle- 
man’s agreement, and as the gentleman says, I violate it—— 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think the gentleman would. 

Mr. GARNER. Would not the gentleman have the right to 
tell me on the floor of the House I had violated it? 

Mr. TILSON. I could not conceive of the gentleman breaking 
a gentleman’s agreement. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman is right about that. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. And I should certainly never charge the 
gentleman with breaking such an agreement. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I say to the gentleman 
that if these gentlemen did break a gentleman's agreement, 
would not a Member have the right to say so? 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Is there not a vast difference between 
posting up an anonymous placard in the Speaker's lobby charg- 
ing that which amounts to bad faith or that which reflects 
upon a Member of the House, when the Member involved has 
no opportunity to answer, and a Member coming in on the floor 
here and making such a charge in the face of the Member con- 
cerned, where the truth or the untruth of the charge may be 
established? If the statement is shown to be untrue, then, of 
course, it is out of order. If it is shown that it is true, then it 
would be in order; and does the gentleman think that the 
Speaker is wrong in his ruling that a person may not post up 
an anonymous placard in the Speaker's lobby imputing impure 
or improper motives to a Member of the House and permit that 
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placard to stand there without contradiction or without 
removal? 

Mr. GARNER. Ihave certainly never indulged in any of the 
demonstrations in the Speaker's lobby such as we often find out 
there. I undertake to say what I have to say and what infor- 
mation I can give from the well of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And I think that is the proper place to give it. 

Mr. MICHENER, So do I. 

Mr. GARNER. Nevertheless, let me say to the gentleman 
from Michigan, if you should violate a gentleman’s agreement 
with one of your colleagues and thereby accomplish something 
that you could not accomplish unless you did violate it, ther 
your colleague has the right to say so. 

Mr. ELLIS. Where? 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand the statement involved it 
this matter—I have not the statement before me—the Membei 
who placed the statement in the Speaker's lobby undertook ta 
conyey to the membership of the House the fact that there was 
a gentleman’s agreement about lumber and that the conferees 
had violated it, and therefore had accomplished something 
they could not have accomplished if they had not violated the 
gentleman’s agreement. I think the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. MicHEner] will agree with me that if that is true, and if 
the conferees did violate the gentleman's agreement, and if they 
did accomplish something they could not otherwise have accom- 
plished, they have the right not only to speak of it but to de- 
nounce them for doing it. 

Mr. MICHENER. I agree with the gentleman. I agree that 
this is the forum where they should be denounced, but I do not 
agree with the gentleman if he contends that some person, 
unknown so far as the article itself is concerned, may place 
in the Speaker’s lobby, or in any other part of this Capitol, a 
statement which is defamatory of any Member of this body, 
and permit that statement to announce to the world that these 
particular individuals have violated their honor. I think the 
Speaker was doing exactly right when he ordered the placard 
removed from the lobby. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, may I say a word on this 
subject before we proceed further? I want to address myself 
to the Chair on the matter before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the gentleman may 

roceed. 

5 Mr. RAMSEYER. The Chair read the third and fourth 
paragraphs of this statement that was in the Speaker's lobby, 
but the Chair did not read the first and second paragraphs. 
Evidently the Chair finds nothing wrong with the first and 
second paragraphs. 

Now, I have no objection, and I do not think anyone else 
has any objection to having that matter removed if it hurts the 
feelings of anybody. I know it was not intended to be defama- 
tory or to impute dishonorable motives. It was intended to 
convey to the House an important phase of the lumber issue. 

The first paragraph in the statement is this: 

1. The plain purpose of the gentleman's agreement was that the 
House and not its conferees should determine the duties on lumber. 


This is a plain statement of fact. This is an interpretation 
placed on the agreement, that everybody in this House knows 
about, entered into before the bill was sent to conference; that 
is, that the lumber duties should be determined in the House 
by votes of the House and not by the conferees, 

The second paragraph is this: 

The mandate of the House by overwhelming majorities was that all 
lumber be placed on the free list. 

We had a vote on logs, we had a vote on cedar lumber, we 
had a vote on shingles, and we had a vote on the Jones amend- 
ment. The smallest majority on these four separate votes 
was 106, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make 
a point of order. The gentleman is making a speech in his 
effort to try to defame and denounce the tariff bill now in con- 
ference and is not himself propounding a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is not a point of order. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am addressing myself to the Chair on 
the opinion expressed by the Chair in regard to language on 
the placard on the Lumber Issue. = 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to be assured 
some time in opposition. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let us consider these sentences together. 
There is no question that the effect of these four votes on 
logs, cedar lumber, shingles, and the Jones amendment was 
that all lumber be placed on the free list. 

If these two paragraphs are correct and true, and I do not 
think they can be controverted, the third paragraph follows 
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as a matter of course—that lumber was placed on the dutiable 
list and poles were placed on the free list, as expressed in 
paragraph 3 which was read by the Speaker. 

é If the first and second paragraphs are true, and there is noth- 
ing defamatory about them, it follows that the third paragraph 
is also true, There was no intention whatever of impugning 
the motive of anyone. That statement was prepared in confer- 
ence by at least half a dozen, and I assume full responsibility 
for that statement, together with the others who were present, 
The fourth paragraph merely addresses a question to Members 
as to what they are going to do about it. 

Mr. KORELL and Mr. JOHNSON of Washington rose, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In fact, my own personal inclination was 
to make it stronger, but it was the view of those who were 
present that this was simply a statement of fact to get the lum- 
55 Gregg squarely and forcibly before the Members of the 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, a liamen- 
tary inquiry. What is the question before the Honest T; 

Eb PARIE The gentleman is proceeding by unanimous 

Mr. RAMSEYER. One issue is whether the agreem 
mandate have been violated and disregarded. 5 

Me 8 ef order, Mr. Speaker. 

r. e gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER, I should like to yield, 
order has been called for, e ii won’ 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five minutes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
I ask for three minutes at the conclusion of the gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr. GARNER. And I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have five minutes following the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, 
and I call for the regular order. 


CONSTRUCTION AT UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, 
N. Y., ETO. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the business on Calen- 
dar Wednesday, and the Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 8159) to authorize 
appropriations for construction at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Fort Lewis, Wash. ; Fort Benning, 
Ga. ; and for other purposes, and I ask unanimous consent that 
ane 5 may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 8159, and asks unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, I want to go 
along with the committee, but with these calls for the regular 
order I can not give consent unless I can speak for five minutes. 

Mr. RANSLEY. If the gentleman from Texas will glance at 
the clock he will see that the Committee on Military Affairs 
has been pretty patient. We have been waiting long for this 
day. It is now almost 1 o'clock and nearly one hour has been 
consumed, and we do want to take up our bills in the regular 
order. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this bill calls for an appre- 
priation of $750000. The membership has a right to discuss it 
in Committee of the Whole. It is the kind of a bill that under 
the rules of the House must be considered in Committee of the 
Whole. I hope the gentleman will not press his request. ' 

Mr. RANSLEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, owing to objections, I 
will not press it. I understand the House goes into Committee 
of the Whole automatically. 

The SPEAKER. The bill being on the Union Calendar, the 
House automatically goes into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr, MICHENER 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, I understand the opposition to the bill is 
entitled to recognition for one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any member of the Military 
Affairs Committee opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RANSLEY. I think not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] in opposition. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill has the recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of War and was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes a sum not to exceed $45,000 
to be expended for the completion of officers’ quarters at West 
Point. Blue prints are on file showing that all but one wing 
is completed. The foundation work is in place and certain 
materials are on hand for use. The excess cost for the founda- 
tion of the building was caused by the contractor being forced 
to blast into solid rock for the foundation. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for a change of the require- 
ments at Fort Lewis, Wash. It is deemed necessary for the 
building program at the post. There is no increase in the 
fund at all. 

It was originally planned to build a barracks to accom- 
modate 2,432 men, but the program was reduced in order 
to provide personnel for the Air Corps, which is being in- 
creased, so that a barracks sufficient for 1,995 men is now all 
that is required. Sufficient accommodations for this number 
have been completed at Fort Lewis, and the balance of the 
amount appropriated in February, 1929, is available for the 
construction of the officers’ quarters. 

In the third section of the bill you will find authorized the 
construction and installation at Fort Benning, Ga., of a bar- 
racks for a medical detachment to cost not more than $75,000. 
Due to lower costs this amount wiil be available out of the 
original authorization. At present the medical detachment 
of 164 enlisted men is sheltered in temporary structures, In 
connection with the authorization a considerable saving can 
be made in construction cost and a better building will be 
secured for the sum than ordinarily would be possible, due to 
the fact that the present contractor is now on the grounds and 
will be in better position to submit a lower bid. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Authorizations have already been made for 
these projects and for appropriations? 

Mr. RANSLEY. No; I would say not. In the first place, 
it is transferring from a specific purpose to another purpose. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I notice in the report about this first 
project at West Point, there has been authorized and appro- 
priated $216,000 for an apartment building. As I understand, 
this $45,000 is proposed in addition to the $216,000 that was 
authorized. 

Mr. RANSLEY. That is true. The extra money is desired 
owing to the fact that the contractor found that there was 
solid rock and he had to blast and remove that rock before 
he could build foundations. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then part of the money that was appro- 
priated for these items was used for that additional excavation 
work, and now additional money is asked for this work which 
would follow the excavation work. 

Mr. RANSLEY. To be completed. It will then complete 
the structure as originally desired by the department. 

: haa BARBOUR. Was it a contract job or was it by day 
abor? 

Mr. RANSLEY. That was done by day labor. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Some of the work there at West Point has 
been done in that way. 

Mr. RANSLEY. That has now been stopped. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it generally true of the other items in 
the bill that these are additional authorizations required be- 
cause the original authorizations were not sufficient? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Oh, no. In section 2 the money is already 
appropriated for the original requirements there, the building 
of barracks to accommodate 2,482 men. However, the program 
was changed, and to-day they require housing facilities there 
for only 1,195 men, It is now proposed to build officers’ 
quarters with the money that was left over instead of building 
a barracks for the accommodation of the men, because they no 
longer need the extra facilities for housing the enlisted men. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is this merely an authorization to use funds 
already appropriated for another purpose? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And it does not increase the appropriation? 

Mr. RANSLEY. It does not. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Take the one at Fort Benning, Ga,, for a 
medical detachment. Has that already been authorized, or is 
that a new project? 

Mr. RANSLEY. That is also a transfer, due to the lower 
cost of construction than they imagined it would be. They 
were able to save $75,000. It is now proposed to use that at 
Fort Benning for another purpose. There is no extra appro- 
priation there. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is to be used for a barracks? 
aay HILL of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Tes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. It is to be used for a medical de- 
tachment barracks. It was originally appropriated for the 
construction of a barracks at Fort Benning. Due to the econ- 
omy they practiced, and to a decrease in the cost, they were 
able to save $75,000 from the appropriation for the hospital. 
Now they seek to use it for a medical detachment barracks. 

Mr. BARBOUR. There were hearings on this matter? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is this building a part of the general con- 
struction program at Fort Benning? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. General Summerall appeared before 
the committee and made a personal plea that we have this bill 
introduced and do our utmost to have it passed. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I call the attention of the chairman to 
another matter in the report. On page 2 it is set out that 
under the Fort Lewis item there are included in this amount 
to be appropriated sums for water and sewer connections, elec- 
tric connections, connecting roadways and walks, and drain- 
age, and those provisions are also made in connection with the 
noncommissioned officers’ quarters. * 

Mr. RANSLET. Yes. Blue prints and specifications that 
can not be crowded into a report will be furnished the gentle- 
man’s subcommittee explaining fully what could not really be 
printed in a concise and readable report. 

Mr. BARBOUR. May I say this to the gentleman, that there 
has been some difference of opinion as to just how far these 
amounts for construction of quarters and barracks should go 
in providing electrical wiring and water connections and things 
of that kind. There has been some misunderstanding as to 
the extent to which the fund appropriated should be applied. 
In the last War Department appropriation bill we reached an 
agreement in conference which provided that these funds should 
be used for certain definite purposes which should be included 
in the amount appropriated for the building. It is not an 
unreasonable provision. 

Mr. RANSLEY. No. I will say to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that he has the last say in the matter. All we want is 
an authorization, and it will be possible, probably, for you to cut 
down the figure. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think the more satisfactory way would 
be for the committee to accept an amendment to this bill, insert- 
ing language similar to that in the appropriation bill, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding as to the extent of this 
authorization. I haye here a proposed amendment and will 
read to you the substance of it, so that it will be understood. 
It proposes a new section to be designated section 4, providing 
that the cost of construction authorized in sections 2 and 3 of 
this act shall include facilities and appurtenances, including 
interior facilities and equipment, such as piping and wiring, 
which should be covered in the item. I think that will do away 
with some uncertainty. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The Committee on Military Affairs will 
understand that all those items are included? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think our subcommittee will try as 
far as possible to meet the objection raised. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This language is similar to that agreed to 
in conference respecting the housing program. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. We have gone into the details with a 
great deal of care. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would like to know if the subcommittee 
went carefully into these items and had the details, the blue 
prints, and estimates of cost of these structures before them. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. We went over them carefully. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In other words, you did very much as an 
individual would do when he builds a house? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 5 

Mr. WRIGHT. You found a rather unusual situation, where 
out of $1,035,000 they saved $75,000 by economy in labor and 
materials; that much less than was anticipated at the time of 
the appropriation? $ 
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Mr. RANSLET. Yes. We recommended what we thought 
was proper to expend for the housing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. At present the medical detachment is now 
living in a camp? 

Mr. RANSLEY. In a tent. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The committee, I think, has demonstrated 
that that is the most expensive character of housing? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is not only expensive, but it lasts only a 
limited time and must be replaced? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The matter of expense and the health of 
these officers and men should be consulted? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Surely. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on page 3 it appears that some- 
thing like $23,000 at Fort Lewis, Wash., was allowed in addi- 
tion to the regular price of the building for sewers and water 
connection and electric light connection, and again on page 3 
it appears that in reference to the construction of noncommis- 
sioned officers’ quarters $17,000 extra was allowed. Were those 
operations outside the building entirely, or were they for part 
of the cost of the construction of the building? 

Mr. RANSLEY. That was part of the construction of the 
house, according to my understanding. 

Mr. TABER. The objection I had to this bill was that it in- 
cluded those items. We were advised that a suitable building 
could be built for $7,000 for officers, and $25,000 for quarters 
for the company. 

Mr. RANSLEY. The costs are different, of course, at differ- 
ent posts. 

Mr, TABER. Yes. We were advised by the quartermaster 
that the plans were in many cases so elaborate that they would 
oblige the officers to spend more money for maintenance than 
they could reasonably expect to receive. I do not want to see 
that occur. That was the objection I had to the bill. How- 
ever, I think the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BARBOUR] will leave us in a condition where 
the matter can be thoroughly gone into. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR, I notice that the item at Camp Lewis is 
similar to that which was authorized in another place. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. The other bill is not 
being pressed by the War Department. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The item will be in the general deficiency 
bill, which will come up in a few days. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. That applies to the general Camp 
Lewis plant, not the particular plant. It is just a coincidence. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the com- 
mittee that this is the proper time and place to bring up bills 
of this kind. 

It is only fair to state that many times during the considera- 
tion of the Consent Calendar I am constrained to object to 
some of the bills from the committee, because the Consent Cal- 
endar is hardly the time and place to properly consider bills of 
great importance or matters of policy or bills carrying large 
appropriations. On Calendar Wednesday the entire House has 
notice of what will be called, what committee has the call, and 
if the Members are not here the committee has the right to 
assume there is no objection to the bills. 

I believe the Committee on Military Affairs will call up to-day, 
in the course of the consideration of the bills which they have 
prepared, bills providing appropriations for rebuilding or con- 
structing several soldiers’ homes. I want to point out to the 
committee that a soldiers’-home program ought to be taken into 
consideration with the building of hospitals for the Veterans’ 
Bureau. I think we will have to consider hospitalization and 
housing of veterans as a uniform, comprehensive plan. If the 
Veterans’ Bureau comes in through another committee and has 
Congress adopt a building program and then we proceed for a 
few years with that program, and in the meantime the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs provides for the building of new 
Soldiers’ homes or the rebuilding of existing homes, I fear we 
may find ourselves with a disjointed building plan, where 
we may haye too much accommodation in one part of the 
country and not enough accommodation in another part of the 
country. 

Then there is also the danger.that we may overdo the build- 
ing. If we want to establish the plan that every one who served 
for 70 days or 90 days may knock at the door and be the guest 
of the Government for the rest of his life, that is for Congress 
to decide. Perhaps before long some of us will be knocking at 
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the door of a soldiers’ home. But I feel there is danger of 
overlegislating and appropriating money, especially when it is 
done in a piecemeal fashion. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not true that hospitalization, in the very 
nature of things, will be more or less temporary? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. 

pt 8 And after a while some of the boys will want to 
get out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For instance, take the unfortunate mental 
cases, I feel we will soon reach the peak, in the very nature of 
things, on that class of cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not think the peak will 
be reached on mental cases for many years—perhaps 10 or 12 
pi There is a very large hospital for mental cases in my 

ct. 

w. LAGUARDIA. And that is a permanent population, is it 
no 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and it is increasing. 
Age plays a part in the mental breakdown of the shell shocked. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is a permanent hospital population? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then next we have the tuberculosis cases, 
I think we all agree that when a man passes 45, the danger of 
infection with tuberculosis decreases, so that, perhaps, we have 
reached the peak with regard to tuberculosis, 

Then, as the gentleman says, in a few years, as far as the 
hospital needs of the veterans of the World War are concerned, 
we may know exactly how much we need and then the hos- 
pitals may be conyerted or turned into soldiers’ homes. 

We have the veterans of the Spanish-American War who are 
increasing in their applications for admittance to soldiers’ 
homes, but that is not a very large number, taking all of the 
Spanish-American veterans into consideration, especially after 
the very liberal allowance made by Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. After the very liberal legislation approved 
by Congress a few days ago, I do not believe the demands for 
soldiers’ homes of Spanish War veterans will increase in the 
same progression as it has in the last five years, 

In addition to that, a bill was passed for the unification of 
all veteran activities. With all due deference to the Bourd of 
Managers of the Soldiers’ Home—and I am not criticizing 
them, because they are eager and zealous in their duties, and 
they naturally come before the committee to ask for more 
appropriations—but the responsibility is ours, and I believe that 
we shouid go slowly this year. If unification of the several 
activities of the Government caring for veterans is to be brought 
about, let us give them a chance to consolidate, take a survey 
of conditions, take a census of the needs, and then come to Con- 
gress with one comprehensive building program and we can 
legislate intelligently, we can appropriate liberally, if you 
please. I certainly disapprove of this piecemeal method of 
coming in for a hospital here, a soldiers’ home there, bringing 
all the pressure which any project of that kind can naturally 
attract to it, making it embarrassing for Members to oppose 
such a measure by reason of the charm and standing of the 
sponsors of the measure in the House, and desiring to help a 
colleague or an entire delegation from a State. That is not 
good legislation. That is wasteful expenditure of public funds, 
and in the long run it is not for the benefit of the veteran 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. I was especially impressed by the statement 
which the gentleman recently made relative to the consolida- 
tion of hospitals and soldiers’ homes. That was brought out 
pretty well before the Military Affairs Committee some time 
ago in a hearing on a bill which is now pending for a soldiers’ 
home in the South, in that it developed that so many of our 
veterans who desired domiciliary care in the homes go from 
the hospital to the home. 

If the home is located adjacent to the hospital, the expense 
of transportation will be so much less and the duplication of the 
services of the two will be less. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman now suggests another 
great danger. The gentleman suggests a new plan—that wher- 
ever we have a hospital, we have a soldiers’ home adjacent to 
it. Permit me to say to my friend from Florida that there is 
such a thing as overdoing this thing a little bit, and, as I say, 
your expenses mount so high that the time comes when you 
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have to stop it all. If we take care we can do more- for the 
direct benefit of the veterans. 

Mr. GREEN. But when you establish one of these branch 
homes and it happens to be located near a veterans’ hospital 
you could eliminate some expense. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think we must look to the future, and 
where we have a veterans’ hospital in a particular section I do 
not think we should put anything additional there for the time 
being, at least, until we have studied the whole situation, sec- 
tioned off the country, and provided for hospitals and homes in 
an intelligent and constructive way. 

Mr. GREEN. I thought the gentleman wanted to see them 
consolidated 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do want to see them consolidated. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bargour: Page 2, after section 3, in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The cost of the construction authorized in sections 2 and 
3 of this act shall include utilities and appurtenances, including interior 
facilities, necessary service connections to water, sewer, gas, and electric 
mains, and similar improvements.” 


The amendment was agreed to. l 
Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8159) 
to authorize appropriations for construction at the United 
States Military Academy, West Point, N. I.; Fort Lewis, 
Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga.; and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with an amendment, 
with the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ransixy, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MANY QUESTIONS ABOUT CONGRESS ANSWERED 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, every Member has had guests in 
the galleries and the House restaurant and knows how friends 
from back home ask questions on many subjects connected with 
the Congress and its work, and how they like to know about its 
organization and the how and why of it all. 

In my dozen years here as a Member of Congress I have had 
many guests from back home and have enjoyed answering their 
many questions about Congress and its work. 

I am going to try to repeat here some of the questions that 
have been or may be asked me or other Members of Congress, 
and give the answers in brief everyday language and terms 
that all who read can understand. Naturally, I will speak of 
some things about which many will know well, and I hope I 
will find some that are not so well known and understood in 
the country. I believe that this line of inquiry will develop a 
lot of little items of information about the Congress, the Con- 
stitution, and the ways of doing business here that may prove 
of interest to some. 

In making speeches in the House and Senate, Members often 
say “the country should know” this or that and “I want the 
country to know” this or that, with the inference that they 
are not speaking entirely for the benefit of the few gentlemen 
listening but for the whole country at large. And so it is with 
these few remarks. I am not making them for the Members of 
the House of Representatives—although peradventure some 
Members may find some information here that will help them 
to answer questions a little more freely in the House gallery 
and at the Rotary Club back home. 
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I am putting these questions and answers out in printed form 
for the benefit of the many who like to know a little more 
about the inside workings of, and the side lights on, the Con- 
gress. I know I have a lot of friends in Colorado who like 
to know about these things and who encourage me to talk of 
them in little groups and through the press, and there may be 
other inquisitive people in other sections of this United States 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

So with this brief preface I will begin this single-handed dia- 
logue by asking the first question. 

` WHAT IS CONGRESS? 

Congress is the legislative body of the United States Govern- 
ment. The functions of the National Government are divided 
into three parts: Executive, judicial, and legislative. States 
have their State legislatures. Cities have their city councils. 
The Nation has its Congress. Its existence, authority, and 
limitations are provided by the Constitution. Article 1, sec- 
tion 1 of which reads, “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representatives.” 

HOW LONG HAVE WE HAD A CONGRESS? 

About 141 years. The first Congress dated from March 4, 
1789, to March 3, 1791. The first Congress did not convene, 
however, until April 6, 1789, because a quorum of Members did 
not show up until that date. Travel was not as easy and 
swift then as it is these days. 

WHAT IS THE LENGTH OF A CONGRESS? 

A Congress is elected for two years. It is officially in 
existence from the 4th of March of odd-numbered years to the 
8d of March on the following odd-numbered years. For ex- 
ample, the Seventy-first Congress now in session was elected 
in November, 1928. Membership dates from March 4, 1929, 
to March 3, 1931. Members of the House are all elected every 
two years—for a term of two years. Members of the Senate 
are elected for a term of six years, one-third of that body being 
elected every two years. 

WHAT IS A CONGRESSMAN? 

Strictly speaking, a Member of either Senate or of the House 
of Representatives is a Congressman. However, in general prac- 
tice we speak of a Member of the Senate as Senator and of a 
Member of the House as a Congressman, although the official 
title of the latter is Representative in Congress. 

HOW MANY MEMBERS? 

There are 96 United States Senators, 2 from each of the 48 
States in the Union. There are 435 Members of the House of 
Representatives, each State being entitled to the - number its 
population justifies. The number of Members of the House 
should be apportioned to the different States after each decen- 
nial census, but there has been no reapportionment since that 
made after the 1910 census. There will be a reapportionment 
soon after the next Congress is elected, no doubt, based on the 
1930 census, when some States will probably lose a Member or 
two and some other States will gain a Member or two because of 
the shifting of population. Colorado will undoubtedly remain 
the same with four Representatives. 

WHAT QUALIFICATIONS ARB REQUIRED FOR MEMBERSHIP? 

The Constitution provides that a Member of the House of 
Representatives must have attained the age of 25, have been a 
citizen of the United States for 7 years, and be an inhabitant of 
the State in which he is elected. In practice he is usually a 
resident of the district which he represents, but that is not a 
constitutional requirement. A United States Senator must have 
attained the age of 30 years, have been a citizen of the United 
1 for 9 years, and be an inhabitant of the State which elects 


WHAT OATH DO MEMBERS TAKE? 


The oath of office taken by the Members of the House is 
administered by the Speaker and by the Vice President to the 
Senators. It reads: 


I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend the 
Consti ution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that J will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


The Constitution provides that the President of the United 
States, Senators, and Representatives, members of the several 
State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, both of 
the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation to support the Constitution. 

WHEN DOES CONGRESS MEET? 

That question is often asked although for more than a hun- 

dred years Congress has always met on the first Monday in 
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December every year. The Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress shall meet on that day every year unless the date is 
changed by law, and there has been no change in the date of 
the meeting of regular sessions since 1820. The first regular 
session of a new Congress is the long session. It meets on the 
first Monday of December in the year following the election 
year and runs on into the following spring or summer and ad- 
journs only when it gets good and ready. The second regular 
session meets on the first Monday of the following December 
and continues in session only until the 4th of next March, when 
it adjourns because the term of House membership expires on 
that date. 
WHAT ABOUT EXTRA SESSIONS? 

The President may call the Congress to meet in extraordinary 
session at any time he thinks the interests of the country justify 
it. When he does call an extra session the Congress may trans- 
act any business it desires and stay in session as long as it 
wants to. There have been only about 24 extra sessions in the 
141 years since the Constitution was adopted. Four of these 
have occurred in the past nine years. The Senate may be called 
in extra session without the House to consider treaties, try im- 
peachments, and confirm appointments—all of which are con- 
sidered exclusively by the Senate. The Senate nearly always 
meets in extra session on the 4th of March after a new Presi- 
dent has been inaugurated to confirm his Cabinet and other 
appointments. These special sessions of the Senate usually last 
only a few days. 

HOW ARP VACANCIES FILLED? 

Members do die in office, and occasionally one resigns, usually 
to take what he considers to be a better office, however. When 
a Senator dies or resigns the governor of his State may appoint 
his successor to serve only until an election is held, providing 
his State legislature has given him the authority. If a Repre- 
sentative dies or resigns, his place can not be filled by appoint- 
ment. The governor of his State may call a special election to 
fill the place, if he wants to, or as is done in most cases, the 
place may be left vacant until the next general election. 

WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF A MEMBER? 

They are many and manifold. He should study legislation 
and attend the meetings of his House. He should listen to a 
good deal of the debates, but not all of them by any means. 
Many Members are kept in committee meetings many hours of 
many days of every session. The average Member develops a 
large office business, This is particularly true of western 
Members. Their constituency is far away from Washington, so 
many problems are referred to the Congressman for assistance. 
The Members get a vast amount of mail. This requires much 
study, dictation of replies, and often visits to different executive 
departments down town. The departments are far away and 
often far apart. Many ex-service men bring their problems to 
their Congressman, and he is always glad to help them out 
when and wherever he can, although he has not the power 
always to do as much as he would like. 

A Member will get a thousand letters or maybe several thou- 
sand letters in a session from citizens advocating or opposing 
proposed legislation. Usually a Congressman answers every 
letter, though he can not tell everybody what he thinks about 
every bill that has been introduced. He must wait development 
through committee hearings and give thought to those measures 
that are being brought forward by favorable committee action. 

Most pension claims for soldiers and their widows go through 
the Congressman. Many post offices, land office, and immigra- 
tion cases are referred to him. 

He likes it. The ambitious Congressman brags about his large 
office business and his heavy work. He seeks business and 
craves harder committee assignments—until he gets upon the 
Appropriations Committee where the appetite for work of the 
most ambitious will be fully satisfied. Many Members find it 
necessary to work nights and holidays, 

WHAT ARE THE IMPORTANT COMMITTEES? 

There are several. The two most important are probably 
Appropriations and Ways and Means. All bills that relate to 
the appropriation of money must be considered by and reported 
out by the Appropriations Committee of the House. This com- 
mittee consists of 85 members, 21 Republicans and 14 Demo- 
erats. It reports out several bills that carry appropriations for 
a little over $4,000,000,000 each year. The Ways and Means 
Committee has to consider and report out all bills that have in 
any way to do with raising revenue, tariff, or any sort of taxes. 
Th's committee consists of 25 members, 15 Republicans and 10 
Democrats. All revenue and appropriation bills must originate 
in the House of Representatives and come out of these two 


committees. 
WHAT ABOUT OTHER COMMITTERS? 


There are about 43 standing committees, 4 joint standing com- 
mittees, and several select committees appointed for specific 
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purposes. The 10 principal committees are called exclusive 
committees in that a majority member of any one of these com- 
mittees can not serve on any other, The exclusive committees 


are: 

Appropriations, which considers and reports on all bills which 
appropriates money. 

Ways and Means, which considers all bills which relate in 
any way to taxes, tariff, or revenue. 

Post Office and Post Roads, handles all bills that have to do 
with the Postal Service, the Post Office Department, or postal 
employees, 

Foreign Affairs, considers bills which concern the relations of 
the United States with foreign nations. 
sets Affairs, has to do with all legislation relating to the 
Navy. 

Military Affairs, has to do with legislation relating to the 
Army, National Guard, and so forth. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, handles a very important 
line of bills which have to do with transportation and other 
business that have an interstate character. 

Judiciary, made up exclusively of lawyers, has to do with 
bills relating to judicial proceedings, civil and criminal law. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, gets bills relating to the 
merchant marine and fisheries, 

Public Buildings and Grounds, considers all bills authorizing 
purchase of sites, and construction of post offices and public 
buildings in the District of Columbia and throughout the 
country. 

Some of the other committees are Elections, Banking and 
Currency, Rivers and Harbors, Agriculture, Public Lands, 
Indian Affairs, Education, Labor, Patents, and so forth. The 
names of the committees indicate pretty well what sort of bills 
are referred to them. 

HOW DO COMMITTEES WORK? 


They meet regularly or on call. They consider the bills that 
have been referred to them. They sometimes hold long hearings 
on important bills when those interested either for or against 
may come in and tell the committee what they think of the 
bills in question. Some hearings last several days and some 
several weeks. The committee then considers the bill and may 
report it out with or without amendments or may decide not 
to report it out. Sometimes the committee takes up several 
bills of a similar character, considers all phases of the question 
and writes a new bill and reports that out. 

WHO SELECTS MEMBERS FOR COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS? 


Majority members are assigned to committees by the Com- 
mittee on Committees. As a rule once on an important com- 
mittee a Member stays there as long as he is in Congress. If a 
vacancy occurs on an important committee a Member from an- 
other committee may be given the place by the Committee on 
Committees if he desires it—and if he has the seniority and in- 
fluence to get it. New Members get the places left available. 
The minority Members of the Ways and Means Committee per- 
form this function for that party. All selections must be con- 
firmed by election in the House, 

WHO APPOINT THE CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES? 


They are elected by the House and theoretically the Commit- 
tee on Committees makes the selections of chairmen. In ac- 
tual practice, however, the Member of the majority party who 
has served longest on any committee is selected as chairman, 
Here seniority plays an important part. The chairmen, of 
course, all come from the majority party, and the majority of 
the members of all committees are of the dominant party— 
at this time Republican. 

WHAT IS THIS COMMITTER ON COMMITTEES? 


This is an organization of the majority party and is made up 
of one Republican Member for each State which has a Repub- 
lican in the delegation. Usually the member of this committee 
is the dean of the delegation—the gentleman who has served 
longest in Congress from that State. In committee meetings 
each member has as many votes as there are Republican Mem- 
bers from his State. Thus at the present time in the Seventy- 
first Congress, Pennsylvania has 36 votes, New York 20, Colo- 
rado 3, Wyoming 1, ete. 

WHAT IS THE COMMITTES ON RULES? 

This is one of the most important committees, as it controls 
the destiny of more proposed legislation than any other. Bills 
from the Ways and Means and Appropriations have the right 
of way, so to speak, and can always be brought up for considera- 
tion. Other committees have only a few calendar days in any 
one session. So many bills reported out can not be brought 
up for consideration. The Rules Committee can report a rule 
for consideration of a bill any day. It can bring in a rule for 
the consideration of any bill that has been reported out of any 
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committee any time. In the last days of a session special rules 
to bring out special bills are much in demand. The Rules Com- 
mittee has much power, certainly has the power of selection, 
but it must be fair and discriminating, selecting what the 
majority of Congress seems to want most, as the rule it brings 
in must be adopted by the House. 

WHAT IS THE STEERING COMMITTEE? 

This is a committee not much heard of nor mentioned in the 
newspapers. And I dare say that hardly two dozen Members 
of the House can tell the names of all of the members on the 
steering committee. This is a little party adjunct to help pro- 
mote legislation the majority is interested in, and help to iron 
out a program of procedure, especially in the closing days of a 
session. It is composed of nine of the older Republican Mem- 
bers. In addition, the majority leader acts as chairman. When 
important matters are up for consideration the Speaker and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee sit in. This committee 
really has a good deal of influence in helping to shape up the 
legisiative program. 

WHAT ARE CONFERENCES AND CONFEREES? 

The House passes a bill, for instance. It goes to the Senate 

and may be much amended over there, as are appropriations 


and tariff bills usually. The House will not accept the amend- | 


ments, So the bill is sent to conference. The House appoints 
three or five Members as conferees and the Senate appoints 
an equal number. These gentlemen meet and hold a conference 
and discuss the points in disagreement. The conferees of the 
Senate give up some items and the conferees of the House agree 
to some. Finally they get together on a bill somewhere be- 
tween the position taken by each House. Sometimes the con- 
ferees do not give up easily, sometimes the conference drags on 
for days or weeks, and they have run for months. Usually 
they get together and usually the conference report is adopted 
by both Houses. Which end of the Capitol is the most stub- 
born? Well, the other end, of course. 
HOW ARE BILLS INTRODUCED? 


A Member writes up his bill and drops it in the basket on the 
Clerk’s desk. It is then referred to the appropriate committee. 
Many bills lay in committee undisturbed and are never heard 
from again. In some cases they have served their purpose with-, 
out further action. They have advertised the Member and the 
project. Many bills are introduced that have not the slightest 
chance of serious consideration or passage. 

HOW IS A BILL PASSED? 


Bills that have strong support are given consideration by the 
committee. Some are reported out and go on the calendar. 
When reached they are voted on in the House. A bill must be 
passed in the House, then go to the Senate and be passed there, 
then be signed by the President to become a law. If a bill is first 
passed by the Senate it next goes to the House, and if passed 
then to the President. 

ARE MANY BILLS INTRODUCED? 


Yes; too many. In the Sixty-ninth Congress 17,415 bills and 
joint resolutions were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives and 6,007 in the Senate, 

In the Seventieth Congress 17,769 in the House and 6,127 in 
the Senate. 

In the Seventy-first Congress, which has another session for 
business next winter, up to date the bills introduced is about 
13,000 in the House and 4,900 in the Senate. The Sixty-fifth- 
Congress holds the record for number of bills, 33,015 being 
introduced. 

HOW MANY BILLS PASS? 

Not as many as you would probably think, considering the 
number introduced and the length of the session. In the Sixty- 
ninth Congress 1,423 bills and resolutions were passed; in the 
Seventieth Congress the number was 1,722. 

WHAT IS A VETO? 

As has been said, after a bill has passed the House and Senate 
it must be signed by the President to become a law. If the 
President does not think the measure good public policy, he may 
refuse to-sign it. He writes a veto message and sends it with 
the bill back to the body from which it came. 

ARE MANY BILLS VETOED? 

Not as many as you might think. In eight years President 
Wilson vetoed 33 bills. President Harding vetoed 5, and Presi- 
dent Coolidge vetoed 20. President Hoover has so far vetoed 

o bills. 
ae sax HOW DOES CONGRESS OVERRIDE A VETO? 

When a bill comes back to Congress with a veto message it is 
voted upon again, as to whether it shall be passed over the 
President's veto. If two-thirds of the Members present and 
voting in both House and Senate vote to pass the bill over the 
veto, the bill then becomes a law. 
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ARE BILLS OFTEN PASSED OVER PRESIDENT'S VETO? 


No; not very often. Most bills that are vetoed by Presidents 
are not of great concern to the general public. President Grover 
Cleveland made a reputation for vetoing more bills than any 
other President, but the bills were mostly private pension bills. 
Bills passed over presidential vetoes are usually of interest to 
a great many people all over the United States, and consequently 
brought prominently to the attention of many Members. For 
instance: 

In President Wilson’s administration the three bills passed 
over his veto were: 

First. Repeal of the daylight savings law. 

Second. The Volstead Act. 

Third. To cease enlistments in the Army. 

None were passed over President Harding’s veto. 

The four bills passed over President Coolidge’s veto were: 

First. The so-called bonus or adjusted compensation Dill. 

Second. The emergency officers’ retirement bill. 

Third. The bill to provide a differential in pay for night work 
in the Postal Service. 

Fourth. Granting allowances to fourth-class postmasters for 
light, rent, fuel, and equipment. 

President Hoover has had just one bill passed over his veto, 
that being for an increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans, 


WHAT Is “UNANIMOUS CONSENT"? 


Many little actions are done in and taken by the House by 
unanimous consent. The Member asks for unanimous consent 
to do this or that—to correct the Recorp, to speak for five min- 
utes or more out of order, to insert remarks in the Recorp, to 
change an amendment he has offered, to have a letter read. If 
there is no objection on the part of any Member, then consent 
is granted. Frequently a gentleman says “I object,” and that 
settles that. 

The leader of the majority makes many unanimous-consent 
requests, and usually they are granted. He may ask consent to 
meet at a certain hour, to adjourn over for a day or two, to 
hold a night session, to have so many hours for debate on a 
bill, to take up specified matters on certain days out of order, 
to set days for the Private or Consent Calendars. The granting 
of the request saves the passing of motions or the making of 
rules. ‘ 

Many bills are passed by unanimous consent. All bills of a 
private character go on the Private Calendar. And another 
character of bills go on the Consent Calendar. On days when 
these bills are in order, the Clerk reads the title of the bill, the 
Speaker asks, Is there objection?” Any Member present may 
say, “I object,” if he desires, in which case the bill can not be 
taken up; and the next title is read. If no objection is made, 
the bill is read and passed very quickly usually. The theory is 
that if no one cares to object to a bill, certainly many would 
not vote against it, so it ought to be passed. Both party organi- 
zations have several Members who make it their business to 
study all bills on the Consent Calendars and be ready to object 
or insist on what they think to be the proper amendments be- 
fore consent is granted for the bill to be considered. 

Often a Member will arise and say, “ Reserving the right to 
object,” and ask questions about the bill. This gives the au- 
thor of the bill a chance to explain or defend it, and sometimes 
quite a little debate is stirred up even on consent days. After 
a while somebody may shout, “ Regular order!” The Speaker 
says, “ Regular order is demanded.” Whereupon the gentleman 
who started the trouble by “reserving the right to object” 
must immediately make his objection or withdraw it. He may 
be just as apt to do one as the other, and on his decision rests 
the destiny of some anxious Member’s important bill—for all 
bills are important to their hopeful authors. On consent days 
Members with bills on the calendar are most patient, polite, 
and persuasive in their ways toward the gentlemen who sit at 
the table and whose business it is to inquire into the merits of 
bills coming up. 

HOW ARE VOTES TAKEN? 


Four different ways. Usually the Speaker puts the question 
in this form: “As many as are in fayor (of the motion) say 
Aye, and then, “As many as are opposed say No.“ In most 
instances the vote taken thus is decisive enough to satisfy. But 
if the Speaker is in doubt, or if it sounds close, any Member 
may ask for a division. In this case the Speaker asks those in 
favor to stand up and be counted. Then those opposed to the 
proposition to stand up and be counted. The Speaker does the 
counting and announces the result. But if he is still in doubt, 
or if a demand is made by one-fifth of a quorum—that is, 20 in 
the Committee of the Whole or 44 in the House—tellers are 
ordered. The Speaker appoints one gentleman on each side of 
the question to make the count. The two tellers take their 
place at the head of the center aisle. All Members favoring 
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the proposition walk through between the tellers and are 
counted. Then those opposed walk through and are counted. 
This vote settles most questions. 

But a roll call may be demanded by anybody on any question 
in the House, and if supported by one-fifth of those present it 
is ordered. This privilege is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The Clerk reads the names of the whole membership, and as 
his or her name is called the Member answers “aye” or “no.” 
The names of those not voting the first time are read a second 
time, so that all Members in corridors, cloakrooms, committee 
rooms, or offices, who have been notified of a roll call by signal 
bells, may come in and vote. 

Roll calls are ordered sometimes to get a full vote on a meas- 
ure, because of a lack of a quorum, sometimes because Members 
want to be on record on a measure, and sometimes to put the 
other side on record against the measure for imaginary political 
advantage. The roll calls are published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and are sometimes quoted to a Member’s advantage or 
disadvantage, as the case may be. 

Many bills of lesser importance and some of greater impor- 
tance are passed without a roll call. This can be done if a 
quorum is present when the yote is taken and as many as one- 


fifth of those present do not demand a roll call. This is done. 


often to save time and sometimes to save Members the em- 
barrassment of having to be recorded for or against a measure. 


WHAT IS A QUORUM? 


Everybody who ever attended a literary society knows that 
it requires a quorum to do business. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives a quorum is a majority of the membership. When 
there are no vacancies in the membership a quorum is 218. 
There are usually a few vacancies—Members who have died or 
have resigned and their places yet unfilled. So an actual 
quorum is usually a little under that figure. Much business is 
transacted without a quorum. But no business of any character, 
except to adjourn, can be transacted without a quorum present 
if any Member objects, All any Member has to do to get a 
full House is to arise, address the Speaker, and make the 
point of order that no quorum is present.” The Speaker says, 
“I will count.” If he can not count a majority present, the 
doors are closed, the bells are rung in the corridors and House 
Office Building, and the roll is called. This usually produces a 
quorum, and business proceeds. 

When the House is in Committee of the Whole a hundred 
Members make a quorum. 


IS LEGISLATION MUCH INFLUENCED PY ORATORY? 


Not much. People back home may picture the House as a 
forum for debate upon the merits of (he many bills they read 
about. It is in a way, but most of the debate is as potent as a 
sham battle. Very few bills that are brought up in the House 
for action under general or special rules gre defeated, I think 
more than 95 per cent of bills thus brought up are passed, 
despite the forensic display of oratory that may be directed 
against them, and usually is by the minority or the opposition, 
Hardly 1 amendment in 40 offered to bills on the floor is adopted 
unless offered or accepted by the comzaittes reporting out the 
bill up for consideration. 

Legislation enacted by any Congress is largely that originat- 
ing with or sponsored by the majority party. Important meas- 
ures brought up have had thorough scrutiny and a favorable 
report by a well-organized committee. They have probably had 
strong backing from the country. Some have had the approval 
of the steering committee and some have been reported out 
by the Rules Committee. Such measures are on the program 
for passage and long debates and much oratory can not defeat 
them. On the other hand, bills that are not slated for passage 
do not often get up for action in the House. 

Committee responsibility is great and committee action influ- 
ential. On most amendments and on most bills a majority of 
the Members vote most of the time with the committee—and 
it is difficult to break into that influence even with fine oratory. 


DO MEMBERS HAVE SPECIAL SEATS? 


In the Senate every Member has a definite seat and a fine 
little desk with his name on it. A map of the Senate is printed 
with the seats numbered and Senators listed so that a visitor in 
the gallery can pick out the different Senators. 

In the House the Member does not have any definite seat. 
He may sit anywhere. There are two tables in the center of 
each side of the House for the use of the party leaders and 
committee chairmen and those interested especially in the 
program of the day. 

Formerly when there were fewer Members in the House each 
Member had a desk. But when the number of Members was 
increased to 435 in the Sixty-third Congress there was not 
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enough room for desks for all, so they were taken out. As it 
is, those Members present can bunch in the center of the House 
and be closer to the center of activity. 

WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF THE SPEAKER? 

He presides over the House, appoints the chairman to preside 
over the Committee of the Whole, appoints all special or select 
committees, appoints conference committees, has the power of 
recognition of Members, makes many important rulings and de- 
cisions in the House. The Speaker may vote but usually does 
not except in case of tie. He may appoint a Speaker pro 
tempore but not for more than three days at a time without the 
consent of the House, 

WHAT IS A PARTY LEADER? 


There is a majority leader and a minority leader. In talk 
on the floor we do not refer to Republicans and Democrats 
usually. It is more dignified, it seems, to refer to the majority 
and the minority. So the majority leader is a Republican and 
the minority leader is a Democrat. The majority leader has 
the more influence, of course, since he has the majority of the 
membership back of him. 

The leader is all the title implies. He leads in party debate, 
brings forward party program and policies. His advocacy of or 
opposition to proposed legislation indicates the party preference. 
The majority leader has much control over what comes up and 
when, of the legislative program from week to week. When he 
makes a motion it is nearly always carried. He usually makes 
the motion to adjourn, and it always carries. If some one else, 
not authorized to do so, makes a motion to adjourn it is nearly 
always defeated. 

WHAT ARE THE CHAPLAIN’S DUTIES? 


Both Senate and House has a Chaplain, who offers prayer 
at the opening of each daily session, usually at 12 o’clock noon. 
Both are eloquent and Godly men. The prayers are printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with the proceedings each day. 
The prayers offered by the House Chaplain during the Sixty- 
eighth and Sixty-ninth Congresses have been gathered together 
and printed in book form. This book of Chaplains’ prayers can 
be purchased for 25 cents per copy by addressing the Superin- 
tendent ve Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WHAT ARE THE DUTIES OF THE WHIP? 


The whip is not an official position. It is a party designation. 
Both parties have their whip. The whip looks after the member- 
ship of his party, advises them of weekly programs, and en- 
deavors to have all present when important measures are to be 
voted upon. When the vote is apt to be close he checks up, 
finds out who is out of the city, and advises absentees by wire 
of the important measure coming up. 

WHAT IS PRINTED THAT BEST TELLS OF THE CONGRESS? 


The Constitution of the United States is the best thing printed 
dealing with the Congress. It provides the authority for Con- 
gress, specifies its duties, powers, privileges, and much of the 
procedure in both Houses of Congress. The Constitution is not 
very long, is easily obtainable in any city or town, and should 
Le read occasionally by every citizen. It will surprise you how 
much information it contains. 

HOW OLD IS THE CONSTITUTION? 


It was adopted by the Federal Constitutional Conyention in 
1787, ratified by the several States, and the new Government 
provided for by it became fully operative with the inauguration 
8 17 a Washington as President of the United States on April 

j HOW CAN THE CONSTITUTION BE AMENDED? 

A proposal to amend the Constitution must be passed by 
the Congress by a two-thirds vote of both House and Senate. 
The proposed amendment then goes to the legislatures of the 
several States and must be ratified by three-fourths of them— 
at the present time by 36 of the 48 States. 

HAVE MANY CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS BEEN ADOPTED? 


No; not very many, only 19 in 141 years, and this question 
brings out some interesting figures and dates. The first 10 
amendments to the Constitution were proposed by the first Con- 
gress in 1789 and were practically agreed to before the adoption 
of the Constitution. The eleventh and twelfth amendments 
were proposed in 1794 and 1803. 

Since 1804, when the twelfth amendment was ratified, over a 
period of 126 years only 7 amendments have been adopted to the 
Constitution. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments relate to 
abolition of slavery, rights of citizenship, and the franchise, 
cuming after the Civil War, and were proposed and ratified be- 
tween 1865 and 1870, 


Since the Civil War period only four amendments have been 
ratified. as follows: 

Sixteenth amendment provides power for Congress to levy 
a tax on incomes. Was ratified in 1913. 

Seventeenth amendment provides that United States Sena- 
‘tors shall be elected by popular vote. Previous to-its adoption 
Senators had been chosen by State legislatures. Proposed in 
1912 and ratified by 1913. 

Eighteenth amendment provides for prohibition. Proposed 
1917 and ratified by 1919. Subsequently ratified by all States 
in the Union except two. 

Nineteenth amendment provides the right of suffrage of 
women. Proposed 1919 and ratified by 1920. 

No amendments adopted to the Constitution haye ever been 
repented. 

ARE AMENDMENTS SOMETIMES PROPOSED BUT REJECTED BY THE STATES? 

Yes; that has occurred several times. Amendments were pro- 
posed in 1789 (two), 1810, 1861, and 1924, that were not ratified 
by the States. All of these except the last one are out of date, 
of no use now, and time has shown the wisdom of their rejection. 
The one submitted to the States in 1924 was known as the 
child labor amendment and reads in part, “ The Congress shall 
have power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age.” So far five States have ratified this 
amendment and 24 State legislatures have voted to reject it. 
Since 36 States must ratify it to make it effective, it would ap- 
pear that this one also has been lost. 

WHO PAYS FOR SPEBCHES MEMBERS MAIL OUT? 

The Senator or Congressman pays for the speeches he sends 
out. They are printed usually at the Government Printing 
Office and are charged for at cost price, but the cost price is 
about what mine would cost me at my own print shop in Canon 
City, Colo. A member will often send out another Member's 
speech on some subject he thinks will be of interest to his con- 
Stituents. Two years ago a dozen Members sent out from 1,000 
to 10,000 each of some remarks I made on the subject Unseen 
Forces that Help to Control Legislation, aud one Pennsylvania 
Member used 30,000 of my talks on the Business Side of the 
United States Government two different years. 

In the fiscal year 1929 Members paid the Public Printer $66,- 
490.67 for speeches and in 1928 the sum was $68,266.19. 

WHAT OF THE INFLUENCES OF SENIORITY OR LENGTH OF SERVICE? 

In no other place, perhaps, in this broad land of ours does 
seniority or length of service cut so much figure as it does in 
the Congress of the United States. 

It is the first discouraging thing the new Member meets up 
with and many have been the bitter denunciations of its rule. 
Right or wrong, however, the rule of seniority has long been 
an important factor in the Congress and no one these days has 
the optimism to predict that it will soon be abolished. 

The new Member meets up with the rule of seniority when he 
applies for his first office room. He gets only what is left 
after all older Members haye made their selections. He may 
file on a vacant room in the House Office Building. Another 
Member who has seryed before may come along and take it 
away from him. He may file on numerous rooms, und see 
them go to older Members. The oldest Member requesting a 
vacant office room gets it. 

He meets with it at any official dinner he attends. The new 
Member sits near the foot of the table—the older Members in 
the order of their term of service near the head of the table. 

The new Member finds the rule of seniority when he applies 
for committee assignment. The older Members pick out the 
favored places, the new Member must work his way up. 

He finds it in the committee room when he attends the first 
meeting of his committee. He finds his name on his place at 
the foot of the table. The oldest Member of the committee will 
probably be the chairman at the head of the table. And by 
length of service they rank down to the newest Members at the 
foot. 

New Members are welcome and shown every courtesy on the 
floor. They are never hazed nor snubbed. But there are some 
years in the beginning of their service when a new Member 
must feel that he is hardly in the thick of things—when he must 
think that he would like to sit even in the committee room, up 
near the middle of the table. 

The important places in the House go to the older Members. 
Choice committee assignments go to the older Members who 
desire them. The chairman of every committee is almost, with- 
out exception, the longest serving majority Member on the com- 
mittee. The ranking minority Member is, of course, the oldest 
on his side. Chairmen of cemmittees have a good deal of 
influence and get their names on the most important bills. 

A great deal of legislation is written by or determined by the 
conferees on conference committees between the House and 
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Senate. Almost invariably the conferees appointed by both 
House and Senate are the two oldest Republican and the oldest 
Democratic Members of the committees reporting out the bills 
in each House. Conferees have had much to do with the final 
writing of appropriation and tariff bills especially, as well as 
with many other important bills in which there is a difference 
between House and Senate. Members may orate and the two 
Houses may vote, but the conferees, the old boys, bring back the 
language agreed upon and it will be adopted. 

Here are some figures which show how this thing called 
seniority has worked in the House of Representatives: 

Of the 9 Republicans who have served 10 terms—20 years or 
more—1 is Speaker, 1 is Republican floor leader, and 5 are 
chairmen of important committees. These committees are: 
Ways and Means, Agriculture, Foreign Affairs, Pensions, and 
Naval Appropriations, 

If we drop down in the class that have served 8 terms—16 
years or more—we find 47 Republican Members. In this 
group we find the Speaker, the Republican leader, 19 chairmen 
of committees, several chairmen of important subcommittees, 
S on Ways and Means, and 5 on Appropriations Committee. 

One hundred and eleven Republicans have served 10 years or 
longer. Included in this 111 Members we find 40 committee 
chairmen out of a possible 47, all of the chairmen of the impor- 
tant subcommittees of Appropriations and Ways and Means. 
All of the Republican steering committee, a majority of the 
Republican members on Rules, Appropriations, Ways and 
Means, Judiciary, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Com- 
mittee on Committees, and some of the other committees, the 
Speaker, the leader, the whip, and practically all who will serve 
in this Congress on conference committees. 

The Democrats of the House, of course, look forward in the ` 
hopes of some time winning a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and if that should happen you can take a Congres- 
sional Directory and figure out just who would occupy the 
places of importance in their party House organization. You 
ean pick their chairmen of committees in adyance, for they 
would undoubtedly be the ranking members of that party on 
the committees, and all have had long service. You can point 
out 20 men who would occupy the pivotal places in the House 
because of their length of service. 

Of course, this seniority influence is not unique and original 
in the Congress. It works the same in every legislative body 
in the country from the city council up. It works in the local 
lodges and grand lodges of every order. It is especially strong 
in the national meetings of a number of church organizations. 
It is particularly noticed in the Congress and commented upon 
because the Congress is more or less a permanent working body 
of long standing and represents all of the people of our country. 

Legislation is unquestionably much infiuenced by the men 
who have seryed long and occupy these important places in 
the organization of the House, and greater influence in and 
with the departments is certainly felt by those who have had 
the advantage of knowledge and acquaintance gained by years 
on the job. This long service in the House brings Members in 
contact with the personnel of the several departments, and 
helps them to be of service in many little and some big ways 
to their constituents back home. 

Seniority or length of service in the House of Representa- 
tives is certainly a large factor in giving a Member position 
and influence in the Congress and in Washington. Brilliancy 
and unusual ability, of course, count for much, but without 
years of service they do not get one far here. Those districts 
which have returned their Members term after term have con- 
tributed much toward the cause of good government and are 
to-day represented by Members in Congress who have standing 
and influence in Washington. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CONSTRUCTION AT THE MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF 
THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, JOHN- 
SON CITY, TENN. 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 6340) to authorize an 
appropriation for construction at the Mountain Branch of the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylyania calls 
up a bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that this bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ctc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to 
construct at the Mountain Branch of such home, at Johnson City, 
Tenn., on land now owned by the United States, a sanitary fireproof 
addition to the present hospital with a capacity of 100 beds, barracks, 
2 sets of quarters for doctors, and such additional construction as may 
be necessary, together with the appropriate mechanical equipment, in- 
cluding service lines and equipment for heat, ight, fuel, water, sewage, 
and gas, roads and trackage facilities leading thereto for the accommo- 
dation of patients, and storage, laundry, and necessary furniture, equip- 
ment, and accessories as may be approved by the Board of Manigers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, The Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon request of the Board of Managers, may have all 
architectural and inspection work in connection with such hospital per- 
formed by the Office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the proper appropriations of that office may be reim- 
bursed from this appropriation on that account. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not more than 
the sum of $1,000,000 in order to carry out the provisions of section 1 
of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, in line 15, strike out the sum of $1,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof $650,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXPIRATION DATE OF CERTAIN WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs I call up the bill (S. 4017) to amend the 
act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to certain War Department con- 
tracts by repealing the expiration date of that act. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of an act entitled “An act to require 
certain contracts entered into by the Secretary of War or by officers 
authorized by him to make them, to be in writing, and for other pur- 
puses,” approved May 29, 1928 (45 Stat. L. 985), as provides that said 
act shall cease to be in effect after June 30, 1930, is hereby repealed. 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5568 is under considera- 
tion, and, as I understand, it is probable it will become a Jaw. 
If it does, no occasion for anything of this kind would arise. 

Mr. RANSLEY. That is true. 

Mr. TABER. Having that in mind, I am going to suggest to 
the committee that the word “repealed” in line 8 be stricken 
out and that the bill be amended to provide that the time shall 
be extended until and including March 4, 1931. I think this 
would make the statute clearer. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Would the gentleman have any objection 
to making that June 30, 1931? 

Mr. TABER. I would not think so; no. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I do not 
think I understand the real purpose of this bill. Would this 
permit the War Department to enter into contracts of $500 
without any written or formal agreement? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; it does not mean that at all. If the 
gentleman will permit, I will explain it. The act of May 29, 
1928, a copy of which I have before me, provides— 

That hereafter when contracts in excess of $500 in amount, which 
are not to be performed within 60 days, are made on behalf of the 
Government by the Secretary of War or by officers authorized by him 
to make them, such contracts shall be reduced to writing and signed 
by the contracting parties, 

In all other contracts they shall be entered into under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War, provided that this 
act shall cease to be in effect after June 30, 1930. 


All this bill proposes to do is to extend the operation of the 
act of May 29, 1928, to June 30, 1931. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. All contracts for $500 or less are made 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. And you are extending the old act to 
1931? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And there is nothing in the bill before us 
that could be construed as a letting down of the bars or a modi- 
fication of existing law permitting officials of the War Depart- 
ment to enter into contracts orally. 
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Mr. WURZBACH. That is absolutely true. In all cases there 
must be a written contract signed by the contractor and by the 
proper representative of the Government. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Properly and duly authorized for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So we will not be confronted later on with 
appropriations to pay for something which some official of the 
War Department did not have the authority to contract for? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I can state that to be the fact. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 1, in line 8, strike out 
the word “ repealed” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“Amended so that it shall cease to be in effect after June 30, 1931.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate disagrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2667) entitled “An act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes.” submitted to the Senate by Mr. Smoor on April 29, 
1930; further insists upon its amendments specified in the fore- 
going mentioned report upon which the conferees reached an 
agreement; asks a further conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
such amendments; and appoints Mr. Smoor, Mr. WATSON, Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE, Mr, Simmons, and Mr. Harrison to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 

H. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be known as the Division of Identification and Infor- 
mation ; 

H. R. 1053. An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 

H. R. 1155. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 

H. R. 1160. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; 

H. R. 1194. An act to amend the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment 
of pay clerks and acting pay clerks; 

H. R. 1601. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State treas- 
urer where the originals have been lost; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. A. 4 and 
P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages 
sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P. L. M..7; 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of James P. Sloan: 

H. R. 2626. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; 

H. R. 2951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; 

H. R. 3118. An act for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 

H. R. 3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
conferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 

H. R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker ; 

H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H. R.8610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hill; 

H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards 
of the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the 
award of the distinguished-flying cross to members of the 
Alaskan aerial survey expedition ; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran; 

H. R. 5524. An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 

H. R. 5611. An act for the relief of William H. Behling; 

H. R. 6071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; 
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H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter, No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mac- 
clenny, Fla. ; 

H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 
50 feet; 

H. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired; 

H. It. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder's label 
plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship’s name, 
and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or may be 
in his custody ; 

H. R.9870. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 9975, An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens; 

H. R. 10662. An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist; and 

H. J. Res, 248. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation by 
the United States and Canada of the probable effects of pro- 
posed developments to generate electric power from the moye- 
ment of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(II. R. 12205) entitled “An act granting pensions and increase 
of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other 
than the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors,” 
and rescinds its action on June 2, 1930, in agreeing to the 
conference report presented on said day to said bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 10175) entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An 
act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to 
civil employment, approved June 2, 1920, as amended.” 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 11405) to amend 
an act approved February 25, 1929, entitled “An act to author- 
ize appropriations for construction at military posts, and for 
other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the proviso contained in the project “ Shreve- 
port, La. (attack wing),” under section 3 of the act of February 25, 1929, 
entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for construction at mili- 
tary posts, and for other purposes“ (45 Stat. 1903), is hereby changed 
to read as follows: “Provided, That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized, when directed by the President, to accept in behalf of the 
United States and without cost to the United States, the title to such 
land as he may deem necessary or desirable, in the vicinity of Shreve- 
port, La., approximately 25,000 acres, more or less, as a site for an 
aviation field, subject to such encumbrances as the Secretary of War 
in his discretion determines will not interfere with the use of the prop- 
erty for aviation or military purposes: Provided further, That should 
it be determined from time to time that any existing oil-pipe lines as 
located in, upon, or across said lands interfere with the use of said 
property, the Secretary of War may grant easements for new rights 
of way, subject to such provisions as he deems advisable, for the relo- 
cation of any said pipe lines in such other areas of the property as 
he determines will not substantially injure the interests of the United 
States therein.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. What is involved in this—is it for quarters for officers 
and enlisted men? 

Mr. WURZBACH. ‘This is an entirely new field. The citizens 
are donating 25,000 acres of land. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, The committee is enticing my colleagues 
on my left, members of the Appropriation Committee, with this 
25,000 acres of land and next year we will have to provide for 
an entirely new post. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Some money for this field has already 
been authorized and there is a bill pending in the Committee on 
Military Affairs for further authorization. The attack wing has 
to have a large post for maneuvering purposes. The city of 
Shreveport, without any cost to the Government, has donated 
25,000 acres of land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They bave an attack wing? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. Yes; but if the Air Corps grows 
there may be another wing. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So that the House may know, we author- 
ize the Secretary of War to accept this 25,000 acres of land from 
the city of Shreveport, and we will have to provide the necessary 
funds to construct an entire aviation field and post at this 
point? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the field require any further appro- 
priation to make it available? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. There may be a small amount, per- 
haps between $25,000 and $50,000 required to be expended on the 
field after the Government takes possession. 

This field was chosen by a board sent out by the War 
Department, and the recommendation of the board was after- 
wards concurred in by Mr. Davison, Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air and General Fechet, Chief of the Air Corps. The 
board visited many places in different sections of the country 
where land was offered to the Government, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The fact that they. offered to donate a 
certain amount of land does not impress me very much. But 
I have talked with General Fechet, and he is of the opinion 
that this point is desirable and that all things being considered 
it is a good place to have an attack wing; It occurred to me 
that they could at least examine other fields, and I ask the 
gentleman from California to give us some information. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I am not in a position to give any informa- 
tion as to what other places may be used instead of this, but 
there is one other field I know of that is very well equipped 
and is being maintained merely in a stand-by condition. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 2667, the tariff bill, 
insist on the House disagreement to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked for by the Senate. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object, but 
I would like to have the message that came over from the 
Senate again read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the message. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill H. R. 2667, entitled: “ To provide 
revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes,” submitted to the Senate by Mr. Suoor, on April 
29, 1930. 

Resolved, That the Senate further insist upon its amendments 
specified in the foregoing-mentioned report upon which the conferees 
reached an agreement and ask a further conference with the House 
of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on such 
amendments. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
2667, insist on its disagreement to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked for on the amendments specified. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speuker, I offer the following motion to 
instruct the conferees which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion 
to instruct the conferees, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Garner submits the following resolution of instructions : 

“ Ordered, That the House conferees to be appointed to represent 
the House in a conference with the Senate on H. R. 2667 be, and they 
are hereby, instructed to concur in Senate amendments Nos. 795, 949, 
967, and 968, the effect of these instructions being to bind the con- 
ferees on the part of the House to insist on hides and skins of cattle 
of the bovine species and all manufactures of leather, boots, and shoes 
to remain on the free list and to not agree to any duty levied on sald 
articles.” 
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Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, on that motion I move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, this is an important matter, and 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the motion to instruct. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently there 
is not. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I moye a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 


The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 
[Roll No. 62] 
Abernethy Kunz Sirovich 
Andrew Esterly Lambertson Snell 
Auf der Heide Evans, Mont, noarm 
Bacharach ort Linthicum Sproul, Kans. 
Bankhead Foss McClintic, Okla, 
Beck Gambrill McKeown Stevenson 
Bloom Gavyagan aas Stobbs 
Bohn Golder Manlove Sullivan, N. Y. 
Brigham G ead Sullivan, Pa. 
Buchanan Greenwood Merritt Taylor, Cale. 
Celler G ry Montague Thatcher 
ha Hale Moone ‘Thompson 
Christopherson Hancock New Treadwa. 
ney. Hariley Nolan Underhi 
Clark, Md. Hoffman 88 Y. Underwood 
Collins Holada. Oliver, N. X. Vincent, Mich. 
Connolly Hud Owen Warren 
Cooke 2 Tenn. Peay ite 
Craddock Igoe Porter Whitehead 
Curry James Pou illiams 
Davenport Johnson, III. 11 0 
ah op Johnson, Ind. Pratt, Harcourt J. Wolfenden 
Dickinson Kelly ~- aus le on 
Dominick Kennedy ayburn 
Doutrich Ketcham Rogers 
Dunbar Kiess Sanders, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-seven Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a great many Members are in 
the Chamber now who were not here when the point of no 
quorum was made. The motion to instruct is for the purpose of 
having free hides, free shoes, and free leather. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clerk again report the motion so that the mem- 
bership may have full information about it. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported Mr. 
Garner's motion to instruct. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to instruct. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 140, nays 180, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 107. 


{Roll No. 63] 
YEAS—140 
Cox Guyer McFadden 
ae Crisp Hall, Miss. McKeown 
Andresen Cross Halsey McMillan 
Arnold Crosser Hammer McReynolds 
Aswell Cullen Hare McSwain 
Ayres Davis Hastings Mansfield 
Bell DeRouen Haugen 111 
Black Hill, Ala. Montet 
Bland Doughton Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. 
Blanton Dowell Hoch Moore, Va. 
x Doxey Hope orehea 
Boylan Drane Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Brand, Ga Drewry Huddleston Norton 
Driver Hull, Wis. Connell 
Browne Edwards Jeffers O'Connor, Okla, 
Browning Eslick Johnson, Okla. Oldfield 
Brunner Fisher Johnson, Tex, Oliver, Ala. 
ori | ae gts z ones, Tex. BANENS 
usby Fitzpa ennedy 
Fuller err Patman 
Cam pipbell, Iowa Kincheloe Patterson 
Can Garber, Okla. Kopp in 
on Garn LaGuardia Rainey, Henry T, 
Cartwright Garrett Lambertson Ramseyer 
Christgau Gasque Lanham Rams 
Christopherson Glover Lankford, Ga Rankin 
Clague Goldsborough Lindsay Robinson 
Clark, N. C. Goodwin Lozier Rutberford 
S Green Meclintic, Okla. Sandi 
er ry c, ndlin 
5 Grifin Schneider 
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Smith, W. Va. Stone Tucker Williamson 
Somers, N. Y. Summers, Wash. Vinson, Ga. lson 
Sparks Sumners, Tex. Welch, Calif. Woodrum 
Steagall er Whittington Wright 
NAYS—180 
Akin Englebright peas Se ariin 
mpert r 
Aldrich ns, Langley Shaffer, Va. 
Allen nn Lankford, Va. Short, Mo. 
Arentz Finley Lea hott, W. Va. 
Bachmann Fish Leavitt hreve 
Bacon Frear Leech Simmons 
Baird Freeman Lehlbach Simms 
Barbour Gibson Letts rgd 
Beedy Gifford Lace Slo. 
rs Granfield McClintock, Ohio Smith, Idaho 
Blackburn Hadley McCormack, Mass. Snow 
iton Hale McCormick, III. 
Bowman Hall, III. McLaughlin Sproul, III. 
Brand, Ohio Hall, Ind. McLeod Stafford 
ritten N. Dak. Magrady Stalker 
Brumm Mapes trong, Kans, 
Buckbee Hawley Martin Strong, Pa. 
Burdick ess Menges Swanson 
Cable. Hoes. Michaclson wing 
c 
Campbell, Pa. Holaday Michener Taber 
Carter, Hooper Miller Taylor, Tenn. 
Carter, Wyo. Hopkins Morgan Temple 
Houston, Del. ouser Thurston 
Chindblom Hudson Murphy Tilsen 
Clarke, N. ¥ Hull, Morton D, Nelson, Me Timberlake 
Cochran, Pa Hull, William E. Nelson, Wis. nkham 
le Irwin Niedringhaus Turpin 
Colton Jenkins O'Connor, La, Vestal 
onnery Johnson, Ind. Palmer Wainwright 
Cooper, Ohio Johnson, Nebr. Parker Walker 
C r, Wis. Johnson, Wash. Perkins Wason 
Coyle Johnston, Mo. inet Watres 
€ Jonas, N. C Pratt. Ruth Watson 
Cramton Kading ell Welsh, Pa 
Crowther Kahn Ramey, Frank M. Whitley 
Culkin Kearns nsley Wigglesworth 
Dallinger Kem Wolverton, N. J. 
mpsey K ll, Ky. INY. Wolverton, W. Va. 
De Priest Kendall, Pa, Reid, III. Wood 
Douglass, Mass. Kiefner Rowbottom Woodruff 
Dyer Kinzer Sanders, N. Y. Wurzbach 
Eaton, Colo. Knutson Schafer, Wis Yates 
Eaton, N. J. Korell Zihlman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Douglas, Ariz, 
NOT VOTING—107 
Abernethy Doyle Kiess Sanders, Tex. 
Andrew Dunbar Kunz Selvi, 
Auf der Heide Elliott Kvale Sirovich 
Bacharach Estep n Snell „ 
Bankhead Esterly Linthicum Spearin 
Beck Evans, Mont. Maas Sproul, Kans. 
Bloom Fort Manlove Stedman 
Bohn Foss ead Stevenson 
Brigham Free Montague Stobbs 
Buchanan French Mooney Sullivan, N. Y. 
Carley Gambrill Moore, Ohio Sullivan, Pa. 
Celler Garber, Va. ewhall Taylor, Colo. 
Ci Gavagan Nolan Thatcher 
Clancy Golder O'Connor, N. Y, Thompson 
Clark, Md. Graham Oliver, N. Y. ‘Treadwa: 
‘ollins Greenwood Owen Underh 
Connolly Ha Peavey Underwood 
Cooke Hartley Porter Vincent, Mich. 
Corning Hoffman Se Warren 
Craddock Hudspeth White 
rry Hull, Tenn. Pratt, Harcourt J. Whitehead 
Darrow Igoe Pritchard Williams 
Daveuport James Quayle Win: 
Denison Johnson, III. Romjue Wolfenden 
Dickinson Sannen; S. Dak. Ragon Wyant 
Dominick Kelly Rayburn Yon 
Doutrich Ketcham gers 
So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On the vote: 
Mr. Whitehead tor} with Mr. Bacharach (against). 
Mr. 8 (for) with Mrs. Rogers (against). 
— . — ue (for 3 Mr. Fort (against). 
Mr. thicum ) with Mr. Stobbs (against). 
Mr. Otten of — Fol (for) with Po Treadway (against). 
Mr. acer (oe) with Mr. Bohn (a st). 
Mr. Qua i egy bed (for) with Mr. Esterly 9 ). 
Mr. Sullivan of New York (for) with Mr. ro (against). 
Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Elliott (against 


pt der 


Mr. Prall (for 
Mr. Wingo (for) with Mr. Clanc 
s of Arizona 1 w 
Free {age 


Mr. Dougia 


Mr. Larsen (for) with Mr. 
Mr. Pou {for} with Mr. Underhill 
ich (for) 3 55 5705 . 
Mr. Graham 
pearing (against). 


Mr. Siroy 


Mr. Mooney (for) wi 
ae Some (for) with Mr. 8 


Maas (for) with Mr. Foss (against 
Ar. Rayburn (for) with Mr. Moore of Ohio (against), 


Hull of Tennessee 
Mr. O'Connor of New 
=. Williams 


(for) 


33 


with Mr. B 
ins with Mr. 7 9 


aia, 


5 m (esinst). 


Ten aoe (against). 
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. Sanders of Texas (for) with Mr. Manlove (against). 
. Igoe (for) with Mr. French (against). 

. Bankhead (for) with Mr. Snell (against). 

Mr. Selvig (for) with Mr. Wolfenden (against). 
„Corning (for) with Mr. Doutrich (against). 

. Bloom (for) with Mr. Thompson (against). 

. Abernethy (tor) with Mr. James (against 

. Dominick (for) with Mr. Hartley (against). 

. Kunz (for) with Mr. Hancock (against). 

. Mead (for) with Mr. Clark of Maryland (against). 

Warren (for) with Mr. Newhall (against). 

Underwood (for) with Mr. ene Bi Michigan (against). 
. Gambrill sen) ‘ith — — White (a 

. Collins (for) with Mr. Garber o ue sata (against). 
. Buchanan (for) with Mr. Curry (against). 

. Evans of Montana (for) with Mr. Porter (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Jobnson of South Dakota with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Cook with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. kay with Mr. Yon. 
. Kvale with Mr. Doyle. 
. Chase with Mr. Hudspeth, 
Dickinson with Mr. Pritchard. 
. Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Peavey. 
Estep with Mr. Craddock. 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, on the roll call, I 
voted “yea.” I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my vote 
and be recorded as “ present,” so that I may be paired with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. ANprEw, who would have 
voted “nay” had he been present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following conferees 
on the part of the House: Mr. HAWLEY, Mr. Treapway, Mr. 
BACHARACH, Mr. GARNER, and Mr. COLLIER, 


TARIFF ON HIDES, LEATHER, BOOTS, AND SHOES 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting two short state- 
ments; one from the American Cattle Raisers’ Association and 
the other from the Texas and Southwest Cattle Raisers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The SPEAKER. 
tleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I desire to call the attention of Members of the House to 
the fact that the cattle raisers of the United States are not in 
fayor of the 10 per cent duty on hides; that tuey feel that such 
rate is wholly inadequate in view of the indefensible compen- 
satory duties on leather goods and shoes. 

On April 15, shortly after the announcement of the confer- 
ence rates on hides and leather goods, I received the following 
letter from the American National Livestock Association, which 
represents thousands of livestock raisers: 


[American National Live Stock Association. Officers: Victor Culber- 
son, president, Silver City, N. Mex.; H. G. Boice, first vice president, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; William Pollman, second vice president, Baker, Oreg. ; 
George Russell, jr., second vice president, Elko, Nev.; Hubbard Rus- 
sell, second vice president, Los Angeles, Calif.; Charles E. Collins, 
second vice president, Kit Carson, Colo.; Charles D. Carey, second 
vice president, Cheyenne, Wyo.; F. E. Molin, secretary-treasurer, 
Denver, Colo.; Josephine Ripley, assistant secretary, Denver, Colo. ; 
Charles E, Blaine, traffic counsel, Phoenix, Ariz. Honorary vice 
presidents: Ike T. Pryor, San Antonio, Tex.; John B. Kendrick, 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Fred H. Bixby, Long Beach, Calif.; C. M. O'Donel, 
Bell Ranch, N. Mex.; L. C. Brite, Marfa, Tex. General council: 
H. J. Saxon, Willcox, Ariz.; E. F. Forbes, Marysville, Calif.; W. L. 
Curtis, Gunnison, Colo.; Albert Campbell, New Meadows, Idaho; A. 
Sykes, Ida Grove, Iowa; George Clemow, Jackson, Mont.; Robert 
Graham, Alliance, Nebr.; H. F. Danberg, Minden, Nev.: T. A. 
Spencer, Carrizozo, N. Mex.; Herman Oliver, John Day, Oreg.: 
James T. Craig, Bellefourche, S. Dak.; T. D. Hobart, Pampa, Tex.; 
J. M. MacFarlane, Salt Lake City, Utah; E. F. Banker, Winthrop, 
Wash.; J. L. Jordan, Cheyenne, Wyo.] 

DENVER, COLO., April: E, 1930. 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


Hon. JOHN GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Garner: The inclosed copy of telegram is the one I sent 
you this morning for presentation to the conference committee, you 
being the representative on this committee of the largest cattle State 
in the Union. 

We can not help but feel that our chances of ever securing an ade- 
quate tariff on hides would be materially lessened by the acceptance 
now of the House rates of 10 per cent. Therefore we wish to go on 
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record as being irrevocably against the acceptance of such a make- 
believe tariff on hides as an excuse to grant substantial protection to 
the leather and shoe industries. 
Yours very truly, 
F. E. Mottin, Secretary. 
P. S—1I wish to call your attention to the fact that the margin 
of protection given the leather people in the House rates above the 
compensatory duty is practically the same as they would have recelyed 
under the revised Oddie amendment, while the proposed 10 per cent 
hide duty is about two-fifths of that carried in the Oddie amendment, 
M. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTERE 


H. G. Babbitt, Flagstaff, Ariz.; Martin Buggeln, Williams, Ariz. ş 
J. M. Cartwright, Phoenix, Ariz. ; E. Ray Cowden, Phoenix, Ariz. ; L. L. 
Harmon, Phoenix, Ariz.; A. A. Johns, Prescott, Ariz.; F. P. Moore, 
Douglas, Ariz.; Wayne Thornburg, Phoenix, Ariz.; Loy Turbeville, Hol- 
brook, Ariz.; George A. Clough, San Francisco, Calif.; P. S. Dorris, 
Alturas, Calif.; R. M. Hagen, San Francisco, Calif.; C. N. Hawkins, 
Hollister, Calif.; Roland G. Hill, Bakersfield, Calif.; Philip Klipstein, 
Bakersfield, Calif.; J. H. Lubken, Lone Pine, Calif.; William Russ, 
Eureka, Calif.; George Sawday, Witch Creek, Calif.; S. D. Sinton, San 
Francisco, Calif.; C. C. Tannehill, Los Angeles, Calif.; N. R. Vail, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Ezra K. Baer, Meeker, Colo.; T. H. Benton, Burns, 
Colo.; Field Bohart, Colorado Springs, Colo.; J. W. Goss, Avondale, 
Colo. ; R. P. Lamont, jr., Larkspur, Colo.; R. P. Mergelman, Iola, Colo. ; 
D. A, Millett, Denver, Colo.; R. F. Rockwell, Paonia, Colo.; A. A. 
Smith, Sterling, Colo.; R. E. Vickery, Grand Junction, Colo.; W. S. 
Whinnery, Lake City, Colo.; F. J. Hagenbarth, Spencer, Idaho; G. H. 
Hall, Raymond, Idaho; W. J. Williams, Malad City, Idaho; Frank W. 
Harding, Chicago, III.; C. L. Petrie, New Windsor, III.; C. A. Stewart, 
Chicago, III.; D. D. Casement, Manhattan, Kans.; Will J. Miller, To- 
peka, Kans.; H. B. Price, Reading, Kans.; C. K. Warren, Three Oaks, 
Mich.; C. B. Denman, Farmington, Mo.; W. D. Johnson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. J. Kinzer, Kansas City, Mo.; W. H. Donald, Melville, Mont.; 
J. A. Donovan, Butte, Mont.; G. B. McFarland, Two Dot, Mont.; 
Julian Terrett, Brandenberg, Mont.; C. J. Abbott, Alliance, Nebr.; Dan 
Adamson, Cody, Nebr.; Edward L. Burke, jr., Genoa, Nebr.; George 
Christopher, Valentine, Nebr.; S. P. Delatour, Lewellen, Nebr.; A. R. 
Modisett, Rushville, Nebr.; R. H. Cowles, Reno, Nev. ; William Dressler, 
Minden, Nev,; J. B. Garat, White Rock, Nev.; Vernon Metcalf, Reno, 
Ney.; William Moffat, Reno, Nev.; J. G. Taylor, Lovelock, Nev.; Wil- 
liam B. Wright, Deeth, Nev.; J. C. Brock, Lordsburg, N. Mex.; Lee 
Evans, Marquez, N. Mex.; E. G. Hayward, Cimarron, N. Mex.; H. L. 
Hodge, Silver City, N. Mex.; J. A. Lusk, Carlsbad, N. Mex.; W. H. 
Merchant, Carlsbad, N. Mex.; A. K. Mitchell, Albert, N, Mex.; B. C. 
Mossman, Roswell, N. Mex.; R. C. Sowder, Carrizozo, N. Mex.; Oak- 
leigh Thorne, Millbrook, N. X.; John Leakey, Trotters, N. Dak. ; Otto 
Barby, Knowles, Okla.; Ewing Halsell, Vinita, Okla.; Asa Craig, En- 
terprise, Oreg.; William Hanley, Burns, Oreg.; James Mossie, Ukiah, 
Oreg.; F. A. Phillips, Baker, Oreg.; O. M. Plummer, Portland, Oreg. ; 
Thomas Jones, Midland, S. Dak. ; Ed. Stenger, Hermosa, S. Dak.; W. W. 
Bogel, Marfa, Tex.; Clyde Burnett, Benjamin, Tex.; T. G. Crosson, 
Marfa, Tex.; O. A. Danielson, El Paso, Tex.; Will Herring, Amarillo, 
Tex.; J. D. Jackson, Alpine, Tex.; R. M. Kleberg, Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
H. L. Kokernot, San Antonio, Tex.; E. C. Lasater, Falfurrias, Tex.; 
T. B. Masterson, Truscott, Tex.; J. T. McElroy, El Paso, Tex.; J. D. 
McGregor, El Paso, Tex.; J. M. Reynolds, Fort Worth, Tex.; W. W. 
Turney, El Paso, Tex.; J. M. Creer, Spanish Fork, Utah; Thomas Red- 
mond, Salt Lake City, Utah; William Rees, Woodruff, Utah; J. A. 
Scorup, Provo, Utah; Eugene Thomas, Walla Walla, Wash.; C. J. 
Belden, Pitchfork, Wyo.; R. M. Faddis, Sheridan, Wyo.; P. W. Jenkins, 
Big Piney, Wyo.; James P. Jensen, Big Piney, Wyo.; Manville Ken- 
drick, Sheridan, Wyo.; C. A. Myers, Evanston, Wyo.; John Quealy, 
Elk Mountain, Wyo.; J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo. 

The telegram referred to in the above letter is as follows: 

Denver, COLO., April 15, 1930. 
Hon. JOHN GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Please inform committee that cattlemen of the West do not regard 
with favor attempt to accept in conference House rates on hides, 
leather, and shoes or modification thereof. Any action now possible 
could not give adequate protection to the livestock industry, and it is 
unfair to give adequate protection to the leather-and-shoe trade and 
not to us. We believe fair play demands that everything remain on the 
free list until such time as Congress is willing to treat all alike, 
Cattlemen will not be fooled by announcement to the effect that restor- 
ing the House rates is done in order to give them protection. If any- 
thing is done, it will be favorable to the leather-and-shoe interests and 
without regard to our interests, and this, as stated above, is most unfair, 

AMERICAN NATIONAL Live STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
By F. E. MOLLIN, Secretary. 
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The Texas. and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association ex- 
Poa the following views in a letter addressed to me on April 


IT. D. Hobart, president; J. M. West, first vice president; C. C. Slaugh- 
ter, second vice president; W. E. Connell, treasurer; E. B. Spiller, 
secretary and general manager; Tad Moses, assistant secretary; and 
Dayton Moses, attorney] 

TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Fort Worth, Tex., April , 1930. 
Hon. JOHN N, GARNER, 
House of Representatices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm; Referring to the hide tariff which if it has not been 
reached by the conference committee, will be at an early date. It is 
felt gencrally that the 10 per cent ad valorem in the House bill is no 
tariff at all, It is generally felt that we would be more favorable to 
free hides, free leather, and free shoes for the schedules which are car- 
ried in the House bill which provide protective duties for leather and 
shoes and simply a gesture of protection on hides. 

The feeling generally is that if there is no protective duty on hides, 
then the producers of hides should not be required to buy shoes and 
leather on a protective basis. 

Yours very truly, 
E. B. SPILLER, Secretary. 

OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TEXAS AND SOUTITWESTERN CATTLE 

RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Officers: T. D. Hobart, president, Pampa, Tex.; J. M. West, first vice 
president, Houston, Tex.; C. C. Slaughter, second vice president, Dallas, 
Tex.; James Callan, honorary vice president, Menard, Tex.; J. D. Jack- 
son, honorary vice president, Alpine, Tex.; R. J. Kleberg, honorary vice 
president, Kingsville, Tex.; R. M. Kleberg, honorary vice president, 
Corpus Christi, Tex.; H. L. Kokernot, honorary vice president, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Cyrus B. Lucas, honorary vice president, Berclair, Tex. ; 
Ed C. Lasater, honorary vice president, Falfurrias, Tex.; A. M. McFad- 
din, honorary vice president, Victoria, Tex.; Murdo Mackenzie, honorary 
vice president, Denver, Colo.; Ike T. Pryor, honorary vice president, 
San Antonio, Tex.; W. W. Turney, honorary vice president, El Paso, 
Tex.; W. E. Connell, treasurer, Fort Worth, Tex.; E. B. Spiller, secre- 
tary and general manager, Fort Worth, Tex.; Tad Moses, assistant 
secretary, Fort Worth, Tex.; Dayton Moses, attorney, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Executive committee: S. C. Arnett, Lubbock, Tex.; H. G. Barnard, 
Tulsa, Okla.; J. L. Borroum, Cedar Vale, Kans,; E. H. Brainard, Cana- 
dian, Tex.; L. C. Brite, Marfa, Tex.; W. W. Brunson, Midland, Tex. ; 
C. H. Burnett, Benjamin, Tex.; J. G. Childers, Temple, Tex.; E. W. 
Clark, Fort Worth, Tex,; W. T. Coble, Amarillo, Tex.; George R. Con- 
rad, Amarillo, Tex.; R. J. Cook, Beeville, Tex.; W. M. Doughty, Edin- 
burg, Tex.; F. B. Duncan, Egypt, Tex.; H. B. Duncan, Burnet, Tex. ; 
W. P. Fischer, Marfa, Tex.; II. S. Foster, Kent, Tex.; A. E. Gates, 
Laredo, Tex.; A. P. George, Richmond, Tex.; Ewing Hulsell, Vinita, 
Okla,; K. N. Hapgood, Dallas, Tex.; R. II. Harris, San Angelo, Tex. ; 
E. D. Henry, San Antonio, Tex,; W. E. Herring, Amarillo, Tex.; A. C. 
Jones, Alta Vista, Tex.; T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, Tex.; D. S. Kritser, 
Amarillo, Tex.; J. W. Loving, Jermyn, Tex.; Claude K. McCan, McFad- 
din, Tex.; W. P. H. McFaddin, Beaumont, Tex.; H. F. McGill, Alice, 
Tex.; J. D. McGregor, El Paso, Tex.; 8. E. McKnight, Sonora, Tex. ; 
J. L. McMurtry, Clarendon, Tex.; A. V. MeQuiddy, Canadian, Tex. ; 
L. A. Machemehl, Bellville, Tex.; Hal L. Mangum, Eagle Pass, Tex.; 
John Mackenzie, Denver, Colo.; T. B. Masterson, Truscott, Tex.; J. A. 
Matthews, Albany, Tex.; C. M. Newman, El Paso, Tex.; T. M. Pyle, 
Longfellow, Tex.; W. D. Reynolds, jr, Kent, Tex.; D. H. Snyder, Colo- 
rado, Tex. ; A. J. Swenson, Stramford, Tex. ; R. B. Thomas, Strawn, Tex. ; 
W. B, Warren, Hockley, Tex.; W. E. Weathersbee, Del Rio, Tex.; G. R. 
White, Brady, Tex.; and F. S. Wilson, Fort Stockton, Tex. 


In addition to this opposition from the cattlemen, the shoe 
manufacturers are not in harmony as to the effect these rates 
will have upon the industry. Sonre of them appear to realize 
that to add $150,000,000 to the shoe bill of the Nation will not 
tend to prove advantageous to the industry as a whole, as is 
attested by the following letter from the International Shoe 
Co., of St. Louis: 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., April 2, 1930. 
Hon. Joun N. GARNER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We understand that we are being quoted in Washington 
as favoring the imposition of duties on leather and shoes and opposing 
only a duty on hides. We beg permission to correct this misquotation. 

e are unalterably opposed to the proposed duties on hides, leather, 
and shoes, holding them to be inimical to the best interests of Ameri- 
can consumers. While we might benefit temporarily from such duties, 
we should prefer to be enabled to supply consumers with shoes at lowest 
possible prices. 

We owe our past growth to this endeavor, and we contend that this 
kind of growth, devoid of artificial stimulus, is economically sound 
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and therefore best for us and for the shoe and leather industry in 

the United States. 
Yours yery truly, INTERNATIONAL Stor Co., 

Luwis B. JACKSON. 

P. S.— We tan approximately 40,000 hides and skins weckly, and last 


year manufactured 54,730,685 pairs of shoes, 


Years ago when certain shoe manufacturers were endeavor- 
ing to secure inclusion of similar rates in the McKinley bill, 
James G. Blaine uttered this note of warning: 


The only effect of a shoe tariff will be to protect the Republican Party 
into speedy retirement. 


This is as true to-day as it was then, and the Republican 
leaders know there is absolutely no justification for the in- 
defensible rates they are granting a few manufacturers of shoes 
and leather goods. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the following 
figures furnished by the Tariff Commission to the members of 
the conference committee, and yet, in face of the fact that the 
Tariff Commission has made evident the injustice and dis- 
crimination contained in these rates, they were agreed upon by 
the majority members: 


Rates of duty on leather necessary to compensate for a 10 per cent duty on hides, and excess 
protection over and above compensatory duty viren in the tariff bill 


Classification 


Harness leather 5,75 
Bag, case, and strap leather 3.72 
Upholstery leather 6.88 
Side upper leather 10.19 
Patent side leather 6.04 
Calf and kip upper leather 10nooonanannannnnnnn 7.39 


TO PROVIDE FOR SUMMARY PROSECUTION OF PETTY OFFENSES 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
ee to extend my own remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is my belief that 
a large percentage of the commissioners are incompetent of 
holding court and decide as to a man’s guilt or innocence on 
eyen petty offenses, because their selection has been made 
always from a political standpoint. 

If the judge is a Republican, he appoints Republican com- 
missioners; if he is a Democrat, he appoints Democrat commis- 
stoners, and these men usually are of the type who merely want 
an office and are willing to hold that office for a very small com- 
pensation, and they would not accept this office if they were 
competent of making a larger income, and I do not believe the 
Congress of the United States should empower this type of men 
to decide a man’s fate. 

The sole claim in behalf of this bill is that it will relieve 
congestion in the Federal courts. The difficulty is that it wholly 
fails to accomplish this, its alleged purpose. By it the com- 
missioners are not given any final authority, but on the con- 
trary, a defendant can always take his case to the judge, or the 
written testimony, and this will make the judge’s task longer 
and harder, for it always takes a longer time to read testimony 
than to hear it. Besides as good a result can not be obtained 
for the judge loses the invaluable benefit of seeing, bearing, 
and Judging the witness as to fairness, reliability, and honesty. 
This is lost with no compensating advantage. 

With the knowledge that I have of the type of men who are 
holding these offices as commissioners, I can net conscientiously 
yote for this bill. 

WOODROW WILSON 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp und include therein an oration 
on Woodrow Wilson, the Philosopher, the Educator, the States- 
man, the Idealist, delivered on May 14, 1930, by George Samuel 
Taggart at Hanover College, Hanover, Ind., located in the dis- 
trict that I have the honor to represent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The oration is as follows: 

Upon the walls of the Congressional Library at Washington is 
engraved the digested wisdom of the world, and over the cbief entrance, 
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written almost in letters of light, is this single sentence, embodying 
the experience and lesson of the ages, “ The foundation of every state 
is the education of its youth.” 

I know not whose tongue first uttered, or whose pen first traced these 
words, but long before the foundation of that great building was laid, 
or its construction dreamed of, our fathers planted on the bleak coast 
of Massachusetts a Commonwealth whose foundations were liberty and 
learning, where every child was blessed with instruction and every man 
was clothed with citizenship; where popular sovereignty rested on the 
firm basis of popular education, Out of that almost divine educational 
inspiration came Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and our present vast and 
complex educational institutions—both secular and religions—which have 
given to us and to the world men of calm and clear judgment, broad 
vision, and high ideals. Statesmen of keen and farseeing intellect, deep 
sympathy, and noble character, Public men blessed with intense and 
genuine patriotism. Numbered among this galaxy of great men was 
Woodrow Wilson—the philosopher, the educator, the statesman, the 
idealist. 

Woodrow Wilson was born at Staunton, Va., 1856, of a God-fearing, 
Scotch p-rentage, the possessor of a lineage claimed by only few Ameri- 
eans. He grew from the frailty of youth to the strength of manhood 
amidst those gentle and simple folk of the South, under the towering 
pines of Georgia. At the age of 19 he entered Princeton University, 
and during four years of diligent study proved himself to be a student, 
a leader of men, and a Christian gentleman. Upon graduation he was 
summoned by the trustees of Wesleyan and later Princeton University 
as an active professor. As a member of the faculty of these institutiona 
he proved himself a political philosopher—noted for his calm judgment, 
practical wisdom, sound and genuine scholarship. 

Because of these qualities, Woodrow Wilson, in 1902, was called 
to the presidency of his alma mater. As president of Princeton Uni- 
versity he demonstrated to the world that he was a great liberal and 
a progressive educator. Within the walls of Princeton he found that 
education and student life were tyrannized over and blasted by an intel- 
lectual aristocracy of professors and students; and by a conservative, 
almost reactionary, policy of the trustees. Unable to break through 
these barriers of caste and tradition, he appealed over the heads of 
trustees and resisting professors to the public tribunal for a more 
liberal, more democratic, and more progressive American university life. 

In 1910 fate summoned Wilson from the presidency of Princeton to 
the Goyernorship of New Jersey. He entered that office with a feeling 
that it was an adventure well worth his enthusiasm, his dignity, and 
his principles. He concentrated all his talents into the requirements 
of his office, with serene confidence and firm conviction that a person 
should give all that he has for the faithful performance of his duties as 
a public servant. With this as the keynote of his actions he reformed 
the election laws of New Jersey, authorized cities to adopt the com- 
mission form of government, and sponsored a change in the corporation 
laws. His every action exemplified that statesmanship of high ideals, 
broad vision, and clear Judgment. 

Time had now prepared a stage for a stirring political drama, and in 
1912 Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson came together upon this stage to 
fight through the bitterness of a presidential campaign. Party preju- 
dice caused a separation between Roosevelt and Taft. Triumphantly 
between them marched Woodrow Wilson to the greatest office in the 
power of the American people to grant. 

Dramatic were the scenes of those eight troubled years wherein he 
served the United States as its Chief Executive, and the experiences 
of his presidential life did not yield him pleasure, or satisfaction. He 
grasped the helm of office with the hand of a master. His disposi- 
tion of business was orderly and rapid. His power of analysis and 
his skill of classification enabled him to dispatch a vast mass of detail 
with singular promptness and ease. Through a wise program of finan- 
cial legislation he gave to us, upon his entrance into office, the Federal 
reserve bill, which stabilized the economic condition of the Nation, 
and withheld us from the clutches of a financial panic. 

In 1914, the ages of history were closed upon peace, and blackened 
by that bloody conflict of steel, shot, and shell, which came forth from 
the heart of Europe. Should America enter that conflict of nations? 
Should America take up her flag and follow the rest of the world? Should 
America place her national honor, power, and prestige against the 
arrayed forces of autocracy? These were the questions in the minds 
of all civilized people. These were the questions answered by Wood- 
row Wilson, when, in 1917, with patience and firmness he handled 
America’s entrance into that war, refusing to act until he had the 
backing of a united country. When finally in, he made it clear that 
America’s purpose in this conflict of nations was to promote the cause 
of liberty—to make the world safe for democracy, Through 18 months 
we sacrificed the youth of our manhood and the wealth of our Nation 
in that struggle against the Triple Alliance, which was laying pros- 
trate before it the peoples of ancient Europe. 

At last the goal was near, the cause was won, the deadly conflict had 
ceased. The treaty of Versailles summoned our war President to Paris, 
and his reward was a treaty that reflected the anger of nations rather 
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than the forgiveness of peace makers. With a heavy heart and a break- 
ing physique he journeyed home—defeated. 


A broken figure disappears alone 

Down the dark roadway of the overthrown; 

Yet is there time ere fades the twilight chill 
For one more volley! Hasten, ye who will, 

To seize on stick and shard, and hurl them after 
The bent wayfarer! All your taunting laughter 
Will fall unanswered ; naught will he hurl back 
Who plods in silence down the fated track, 


Justice to the dead, the highest obligation that devolves upon the 
living, demands the declaration that in all his dealings with the prob- 
lems of treaty and future world peace the President was content in 
mind, justified in his conscience, immovable in his conclusions. 

In truth we could say that Woodrow Wilson submitted his case when 
he left the White House in 1921. During the remaining years of his 
life he was doomed to weary weeks of torture and silence, but there 
was still life enough in that good friend of peace, and his high ambi- 
tion commanded him to become the lover of all mankind. His idealism, 
that gripped the heart of humanity, secured for him not only a scholar's 
graye, a warrior’s grave, a statesman's grave, but also the grave of a 
friend of peace and righteousness and humanity. In public utterance 
and world action Woodrow Wilson never knew surrender; yet the hour 
of one surrender must come to all, and dramatic as were the scenes 
of his troubled life so were those at his death. With unfaltering 
tenderness he took leave of life. With simple resignation he bowed 
to the divine decree. On his record he was willing to depart to eternity, 
leaying it to the followers who survived to carry on the battle for which 
he gaye his life. 

Let us remember that George Washington was instrumental in the 
foundation of this Republic; that Abraham Lincoln preserved the Union 
and molded the seyeral States into a single sovereignty; but amid the 
carnage of the last international conflict, while other statesmen of the 
world were dreaming of imperialism, national power, and territorial 
aggrandizement at the expense of their victims, Woodrow Wilson was 
formulating a plan by which the whole world might be saved from self- 
destruction, military autocracy, and in which permanent peace, inter- 
national justice, and the brotherhood of mankind should reign supreme. 

Woodrow Wilson tried to do something which is beyond the power of 
any single person. He tried to correct all the ills of foreign statecraft, 
accumulated in centuries and sharpened by national instincts and ani- 
mosities, He could not, and no one person could come down from a 
mountain top and give laws to all the people. Men say he failed. He 
failed not. We are the ones who failed. America failed, the America 
which, if it had stood by him as he stood for America, might haye made 
him the immediate victor over every European conspiracy and American 
cabal. We failed, and we failed because we, his fellow Americans, were 
unequal to his vision ; because we did not rise together to the mountain 
heights to which he summoned, to which he challenged. History will 
hot forget his name. God give it that history will compassionately 

embalm in oblivion the names and the deeds of those who, to punish 
your and my leader, the hope bringer of humanity, struck him down 
and broke the heart of the world. 

Whether we record that failure to Wilson or to America, we shall 
never forget that he personified America. He gave utterance to the 
aspirations of humanity which held the attention of all the earth and 
made America a new and enlarged influence in the destiny of mankind. 
By his magic appeal to the deepest sensibilities of all human life, which 
were given the wings of the morning by the unprecedented propaganda 
of the Allies, Wilson principles quickly spread to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. There the innate vitality of the ideals caused them to 
take root and to grow. As no other wholly human man has ever done 
before, Woodrow Wilson voiced the basie instincts and desires of the 
race. 

The impress he left upon American thinking will continue to be felt 
in the hearts of his countrymen forever. His life of tremendous sig- 
nificance will never fade from the memory of posterity. His work 
will never be lost to the stirred emotions of mankind. He died, sur- 
rounded by loved ones and sympathetic friends. Gently, silently, the 
love of a great people bore the pale sufferer to his final resting place 
in St. Alban's Cathedral. But let us think that his dying eyes read a 
mystic meaning which only the rapt and parting soul may know. Let 
us believe that in the silence of the receding world he heard the great 
waves breaking on a farther shore and felt already upon his wasted 
brow the breath of the eternal morning. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr, Speaker, when we were forced to sus- 
pend we were considering the bill H. R. 11045. I now yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if I am correct in understanding that the Con- 
gress has already accepted this field, and that this bill is neces- 
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sary only on account of a defect in the title? This is already 
in the property? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. That is the only reason for the enactment 
of this bill? 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. It is not doing something new? It is simply 
correcting a technicality? 
Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. 

Mr. RANSLEY. Yes. 

The bill was ordered fo be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Ransiey, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


VETERINARY CORPS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to call up the bill H. R. 2755. - 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2755) to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary Corps 
of the Regular Army. 


Mr. RANSLET. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That for purposes of promotion, longevity pay, 
and retirement there shall be credited to officers of the Veterinary Corps 
all full-time service rendered by them as veterinarians in the Quarter- 
master Department, Cavalry, or Field Artillery prior to June 3, 1916, 

Sec, 2. The provisions of this act shall become effective upon its 
passage, and all laws and parts of laws which are inconsistent here- 
with or are in conflict with any of the provisions hereof are hereby 
repealed as of that date. 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I am adyised that this whole 
matter is covered by section 10 of the national defense act, 
which provides that officers of the Veterinary Corps shall be 
governed by the act of June 3, 1916. 

Mr. RANSLEY. I think the gentleman will find that that 
is for the Cavalry and Field Artillery. The present bill covers 
only the Quartermaster Corps, to extend to the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Mr. TABER. And section 2 was not included in the national 
defense act? 

Mr. RANSLEY. No. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 


GUILFORD COURTHOUSE NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Mr, RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7496. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill by title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7496) making an appropriation for improyements at 
the Guilford Courthouse National Military Park. 


Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the biil, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $50,000 is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of War in the erection of a home for the superintendent, for the pur- 
chase of additional land, surfacing of ronds, and ali other necessary 
improvements at Guilford Courthouse National Military Park estab- 
lished by act of Congress approved March 2, 1917. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


Page 1, line 3, after the figures “ $50,000,” insert the words “or so 
much thereof as may be necessary.” 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “ war,” strike out the words “in 
the erection of a home for the superintendent.” 


It is just to correct a technicality. 
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On page 1, line 7, after the word “of” at the beginning of the line, 
insert the word “ necessary.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer a committee amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Starrorp for the committee: Page 1, line 3, strike 
out “ $50,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof 830,000.“ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding that this 
bill is absolutely unnecessary; that the authority already exists, 
in view of the fact that this is an established military park 
and there are appropriations for additional lands and improye- 
ments within the park. Personally it seems to me, in view of 
that situation, the bill should not be taken up. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, it is our understanding from 
the report of the War Department and from the reports that 
have come to the gentleman representing that district, the dis- 
tinguished Major Stepman, that this authority will have to be 
conferred in order to accomplish the desirable result. 

I suppose the gentlemen have noticed from the report that it 
is proposed to celebrate the sequicentennial of this very impor- 
tant battle of the Revolutionary War on the 15th of March, 
1931. The nature of the soil is such that at that season of the 
year, after the winter rains and the melting of the snow, they 
can not get about over that battle field unless these roads are 
surfaced with some sort of cheap surfacing at least 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 
Mr. BARBOUR. In the report of the Secretary of War it is 
stated that— 


Sections 3 and 5 of the act of March 2, 1917, give the Secretary of 
War ample authority to acquire additional land, repair the roads, and 
to make such other improvements at the park as may be necessary. 


He says further: 
Suitable quarters already exist for the foreman. 


Then his report concludes with these words: 


In view of the facts outlined above, disapproval of the bill is recom- 
mended. 


If authority already exists for the doing of all these things, 
and the War Department disapproves of this particular bill, 
and there is no necessity for passing the bill anyway, why 
encumber the statutes? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Of course, I am not the sponsor of the bill, 
but I assume that the gentleman has exhausted all of his reme- 
dies outside of special authority and has found that the Bureau 
of the Budget or somebody would not make the recommendation 
due to the absence of authority. 

Mr. BARBOUR. This is not an effort or attempt to force 
the hand of the Budget, is it? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know that it is. 
done, 

Mr. BARBOUR. This is not the way to handle it. The Guil- 
ford Courthouse National Park is an established national mili- 
tary park. The Committee on Military Affairs brought in a bill 
authorizing the creation of that park, and the bill was passed 
by the House and appropriations have been made. Our com- 
mittee has been told that the necessary amount to establish and 
create that park has been appropriated. There is an appropria- 
tion this year for an amount for maintenance and upkeep. 
Here is an appropriation to acquire additional lands, to im- 
prove roads, and to do other things there, all of which is 
authorized in the original act creating the park. Then, in addi- 
tion to that, $50,000 is authorized to be appropriated for this, 
and it seems to me it is going farther than is necessary, and 
farther than in good judgment we should go. 

Mr. McSWAIN. The gentleman will realize that $50,000 was 
in contemplation of the project to build a new house. That has 
been stricken out by the committee and the amount has been 
reduced proportionately to $30,000, which is estimated to be the 
cost of buying some additional land near the entrance, which 
is desirable because of its historic association, and to have some 
sort of cheap surfacing, like gravel and tar, on these roads. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The Secretary of War says he has ample 
authority now to do that. 

Mr. McSWAIN. But the Secretary of War can not pass upon 
the rules of the House with reference to the authority. If this 
bill fails and your committee should bring in a proposed appro- 
priation and some one should make a point of order, it would 


It can not be 
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avall us very little to say that tle Secretary of War said it 
Was not necessary. 

Mr. BARBOUR. No; it would not be subject to a point of 
order on that ground, because the authority for the appropria- 
tion exists in the act of March 2, 1917. ` 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Although it may be a fact that the See- 
retary of War has general authority under the act to which the 
gentleman has referred 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WURZBACH. As I stated, although the Secretary of 
War has general authorization to do the thing that is sought to 
be done in this bill, the purpose of this bill is to direct the Sec- 
retary of War to make the particular expenditure mentioned in 
this bill. Otherwise the Secretary of War may not exercise 
the authority which he has. I think that is the real purpose of 
this bill. 

Mr, BARBOUR. Why repeat the act which we have already 
passed, which is ample and sufficient in every way to authorize 
this? This matter ought to go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the regular way, with estimates from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and be considered as any authorized appropriation is 
considered. The only purpose that I can see in this action is to 
indicate to the Bureau of the Budget that it should do something 
that it has not yet been willing to do. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, to suggest to the Burean of the 
Budget or to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. It is possible that the Secretary of War 
has authority under existing law to do the work which is 
mentioned in this bill, but it has not been provided for. They 
have not been able, so far, to get the relief desired. Of 
course, it is not an effort to combat the Budget, but this bill 
was introduced by Major Srepmwan. I would not ask its con- 
sideration as a matter of sentiment, but in all probability it is 
the last legislative act of his life. It is right at his home, in 
the suburbs of Greensboro, N. ©. The sesquicentennial is to 
be held on the 15th of March, 1931, to celebrate the important 
Battle of Guilford Courthouse. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Is it going to take $50,000 to celebrate the 
Battle of Guilford Courthouse? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. There is a committee amendment reduc- 
ing it to $30,000. The roads are only surfaced with top soil, 
and they are not adequate to take care of the necessary require- 
ments for holding that sesquicentennial. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But does not the gentleman from North 
Carolina agree that the Secretary of War now has all of the 
authority with relation to this project that he could possibly 
have if this bill were passed? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Possibly he has; but this bill was intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. A 
subcommittee was appointed, headed by the gentlewoman from 
California [Mrs. Kann]. That subcommittee gave the matter 
careful consideration, and then it was favorably reported by the 
full committee. I hope the gentleman will let this bill pass, 
because the amount carried is only a bagatelle. I will say to 
my colleague that Major Stepan, the author of the bill, is 
unable to be here, and probably he will never be here to present 
any other legislative matter. While it is a meritorious matter, 
there is some sentiment connected with it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Meswalx: In line 3, strike out “sum of 
$50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 

In line 4, strike out “be appropriated, to be.“ 

In line 5, strike out the words “ expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War in the erection of a home for the superintendent.” 


So that the bill will read: 


That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend such sum 
as may hereafter be appropriated for the purchase of necessary addi- 
tional land, surfacing of roads, and all other necessary improvements 
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at Guilford Courthouse National Military Park, established by act 
of Congress approved March 2, 1917, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ACQUISITION OF LAND FOR AERIAL BOMBING RANGE PURPOSES AT 
KELLY FIELD, TEX. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I call up House bill 12263, to author- 
ize the acquisition of 1,000 acres of land, more or less, for aerial 
bombing range purposes at Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement 
of certain damage claims, and I ask unanimous consent that 
95 1 be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

ole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to acquire by condemnation the fee title to 1,000 acres of 
land, more or less, situate in Bexar County, State of Texas, for serial 
bombing range purposes at Kelly Field, and thus settle certain damage 
claims, and the Attorney General is hereby directed to institute con- 
demnation proceedings for that purpose. 

Suc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 4, on page 1, strike out the word “ condemnation” and insert 
“purchase for a sum not exceeding $80,000.” 

In line 8, after the word “and,” insert the words “ failing to acquire 
the same within this limit of cost.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “that” and insert the word 
“i the.” 

Page 2, line 2, insert after the word “purpose” the words “of 
acquiring said land.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Worzpacu], the author of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. I would like to ask a few questions. What is 
the necessity for this addition to Kelly Field? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Well, it is an absolute necessity, as stated 
by the Secretary of War and by the Chief of the Air Service. 
As a matter of fact, this land has been used by the Government 
for that purpose under a lease and renewals of leases since 
early in 1923. The last lease expired in September, 1926. In 
each one of the leases this provision was carried: 


And the Government shall before the expiration of this lease or re- 
newal thereof restore the premises to a normal condition, as at the 
time of entering upon the same under this lease, and shall remove all 
unexploded shells or bombs. 7 


This land was used for two or three years as a bombing 
field. The gentleman, I am sure, knows that at Kelly Field 
and at San Antonio the Army has probably the greatest con- 
centration of military aviation in the United States, and mani- 
festly they are required to have land for bombing purposes. 
These 1,000 acres of land have a great many buried duds and 
unexploded bombs. As a matter of fact, a number of indi- 
viduals have been very severely injured by picking up these 
bombs. I happen to have before me a clipping from a San 
Antonio paper showing where a soldier, a resident of Oklahoma, 
who was stationed at Kelly Field, in passing over this land 
picked up one of these bombs, not knowing what it was, and 
was severely injured and later died from his injuries. 

Mr. TABER. How much land have we altogether at this 
field, land which the Government now owns? 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman means at Kelly Field? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr, WURZBACH. I think they have about 1,700 acres of 
land. 

Mr. TABER. Is not that enough to meet the situation? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Oh, no. That land is occupied with the 
barracks and hangars, and it is used for landing purposes and 
other purposes, including training of cadets. It could not be 
used for bombing purposes. Such a use would be absolutely 
impossible. I was just going to state that under the written 
contract made with the lessors of this property, the present 
owners—the Govyernment—could be required to specifically per- 
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Mr. TABER. What about the value of this land? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I think the land is worth about $150 an 
acre. I stated to the committee when we had hearings I did 
not think it would be possible to purchase the land at $80 
an acre, and therefore it was provided that the land should be 
acquired in condemnation proceedings, if it could not be ac- 
quired by purchase, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did the gentleman say it was a soldier 
who picked up a bomb and commenced monkeying with it? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes; and I have a clipping from the 
newspaper here giving the details. f 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If be had served in my command I 
would have court-martialed him. That boy must have been 
well trained as a soldier. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not think the gentleman from New 
York was such a severe and cruel disciplinarian. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A soldier picking up a bomb and playing 
with it! 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 2 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

I am sure the land leased by the Government for a bombing 
field is not good agricultural or valuable land, because that is 
not the kind of land that any prudent person would go out 
‘and lease for that purpose. 

Mr. WURZBACH. By my silence, I do not mean to agree 
that this is not good agricultural land. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not going to commit the gentle- 
man by his silence. 

Land for this purpose does not have to be graded like an 
aviation field. The gentleman will concede that. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose is to fly over it and drop 
bombs on a target. I am not an expert on land values in the 
State of Texas, and far be it from me to underrate the value 
of the lands, but I submit that a comparison of the prices paid 
for land for this purpose or the kind of land that is usually 
acquired for target ranges is not land valued at $80 an acre. 

I am not comparing it with values in Manhattan where we 
buy by the foot, but $80 an acre, I submit to all my friends 
coming from rural districts, is high for land when it is pur- 
chased as acreage; and, certainly, if it is worth that much, 
we should not have a bombing field there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bombing field is established there, 
if the gentleman will permit, and we are seeking to make it 
available and more serviceable by acquiring adjoining lands. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand that, but I think the price is 
too high. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman may qualify as a city indus- 
trialist, but, certainly, he can not qualify as an agriculturist 
when he says that $80 an acre for land in these parts is high. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then permit me to say that if the land 
is worth $80 an acre we should not buy that kind of land for a 
bombing field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But we have established there certain 
valuable buildin, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not on this field. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Not on this land, but at Kelly Field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; at Kelly Field, and this land is tribu- 
tary and most essential for the use of Kelly Field. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
permit, a bombing field does not have to be adjacent to the 
aviation field. I went through a bombing school, and we flew 
about 30 or 40 minutes from the aviation field where we were 
stationed before we reached the bombing field. It was way off, 
by and of itself, on the kind of land that is not valuable. So 
there is no strength in the gentleman’s argument when he says 
it is close or adjacent to Kelly Field. That is not necessary. 
The purpose of a bombing field is simply to have a field where 
markers or targets or objectives can be located and send the 
planes there to practice bombing where they will not injure any- 
one or any property. So there is one of two arguments that can 
be made. Either this land is not worth $80 an acre, but if you 
say it is worth $80 an acre, I will accept your views and then 
say that we should not buy that kind of land for bombing 


purposes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If it is necessary to buy $80-per-acre land 
for a bombing field at Kelly Field in Texas, then is not that an 
indication that a mistake was made in locating the bombing 
field where such expensive land is necessary? 
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and it was stated before our committee—and we had very com- 
plete hearings—it is impossible to remove them. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is correct. The gentleman 
will recall that not only in the discussion of the 5-year program 
but right after the war, when the whole question of aviation 
was a live one here in the House, the one justification for the 
establishment of Kelly Field, aside from the favorable topog- 
raphy of the land, was that land was inexpensive down there 
and we could get as much land as we wanted. 

Mr. WURZBACH. When was that representation made? 
That has never been given as one of the considerations in the 
selection of that site as a flying field, so far as I know; and I 
think the gentleman is surmising when he makes that statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I served on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee right after the war. 

Mr, WURZBACH. Let me say to the gentleman that it does 
not make a great deal of difference so far as the merits of this 
case are concerned 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WURZBACH. As to whether this land was properly se- 
lected or whether the land is too valuable; the truth of it is— 
and this is not controyerted—the Government now, under its 
written contract of lease, is obligated to the present owners of 
the land in damages equal to the actual value of the land, so 
that if the Government does not avail itself of the opportunity 
to purchase this land at a fair price, to be determined in con- 
demnation proceedings, these parties will bring suit in the 
Court of Claims. They are already talking of doing this, and, 
in fact, a lawyer here in Washington is ready to bring a suit 
in the Court of Claims. I want to put the gentleman on notice 
as to what may happen. I have, of course, no personal interest 
in the passage of this bill. If this land is not taken for this 
purpose, under the bill the claimants, under their written guar- 
anty that this land would be returned to them in the same 
condition that it was in 

Mr. BARBOUR. Was that guaranty authorized by act of 
Congress? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Let me finish my statement. They will 
necessarily in the Court of Claims recover damages against the 
Government, and the measure of damages, of course, would be 
the difference between the value of the land as it would be 
without buried bombs and the value of the land with buried 
bombs, 

No one could purchase this land, no one could use this land 
except the Government for this particular purpose, namely, as 
a bombing field. So what would be the inevitable result? The 
claimants would recover the same amount of damages that the 
Government might purchase the land for under this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man know how much the Government paid for the 1,700 acres 
originally acquired? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; that was a number of years ago. 
but I am quite certain that they paid at least $150 an acre. 
This land is quite close to the city of San Antonio. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me it is a pertinent inquiry as to 
how much the other land cost. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman loses sight of the fact 
that San Antonio is a city of over 250,000 inhabitants, and 
Kelly Field is very close to the city limits. 

Mr. TABER. How close? 

Mr. WURZBACH. There are houses within a quarter of a 
mile—the city is moving in that direction. 

Mr. TABER. In the direction of Kelly Field? 

Mr. WURZBACH. No; the bombing field is on the opposite 
side of Kelly Field from the city. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It seems to me that there are so many other 
fields in the country where land could be acquired for less 
money than this, that this is an extravagance. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman realize the conditions 
that prevail here whereby the land was leased to the Govern- 
ment, and under the conditions of the lease the land should be 
returned in the same condition as when leased? Now there are 
claims against the Government, which it is represented by the 
War Department may equal, if not exceed, the value of the 
land. We think it is a good proposition to wipe out the claim 
for damages, take the land, become free of any lawsuit, and 
thereby have the land for nothing. 

If there was not the liability of the Government arising out 
of this contract of lease and the return of the land in the same 
condition, we might take a different position. But we have a 
proposition where the land is charged with the liability of the 
Government to take the land at a fair value—and we have 
safeguarded the interests of the Government in the committee. 
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We were advised that we could not get the land for $80,000, 
and we sought a bill authorizing the Government to purchase 
it at that price, and if they do not accept that price, then we 
could go to condemnation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. But suppose we condemn it and they fix the 
price at $100 an acre? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then we will bave to pay for it. But we 
have done all we can in committee to safeguard the interests 
of the Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I want to ask a question. The only claim 
for damages now presented are by the owners of this land. * 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. And there are no individual claims? 

Mr. WURZBACH. I do not think that by any action of the 
committee we could foreclose any equitable claim that may 
arise from injuries to individuals. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, we might provide that it is in full 
for all damage claims arising from the use of the land by the 
War Department. In other words, if the inducement for the 
legislation and the appropriation of $80,000 is to wipe out all 
claims, let us say so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the purpose of the bill. Let me 
read an extract from the late Secretary of War, Mr. Good. He 
says: 

These damage claims received the consideration of two separate 
boards under the jurisdiction of this department, and said boards are in 
accord in finding that by reason of the failure of the United States to 
remove all unexploded bombs and shells prior to relinquishing possession 
the lands have become unsaleable and their possession undesirable, all 
to the damage of the owners; that the cost of clearing the lands of the 
bombs would exceed their fair marketable value if in their normal con- 
dition on September 30, 1926; that the restoration of said lands to 
their normal condition would be impracticable and could not be accom- 
plished without great danger to life or limb; and lastly, that in view of 
such conditions the lands should be purchased by the United States. 
Both of the claims filed, however, were found by said boards to be 
excessive in the amounts of damages claimed, and the result is that sat- 
isfactory settlements can not be made with the owners. 


We have safeguarded the interests of the Government in 
every way. The purpose of it is to wipe out the liability the 
Government has by reason of the contract of lease which we 
entered into for war purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Wisconsin is a care- 
ful legislator, and I am sure that he will agree with me that 
it is not very efficient and intelligent work upon the part of 
the War Department to place itself in such a position. Soldiers 
may not know anything about real estate, but they ought to 
know something about explosives, and knowing something about 
explosives they should have gone to a bombing field where they 
would not be confronted at the end of the lease with such a 
condition. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But a condition now confronts the Con- 
gress in this matter and we are now trying to safeguard the 
interest of the Government. I do not think there can be any 
question that we are. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ciently broad? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I think so. It is only connected with this 

one matter. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the committee 
amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act entitled “An act 
providing for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of per- 
sons disabled in industry, and otherwise, and their return to 
civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the conference 
report upon the bill H. R. 10175, and asks unanimous consent 


Is the phrase “certain damages sufi- 
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that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10175) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” approved 
June 2, 1920, as amended, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence haye agreed to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert “$80,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

E. Harr FENN, 

Lorine M. BLACK, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Jesse H. METCALF, 

JAMES COUZENS, 

Davıp I. WALSH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their re- 
turn to civil employment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended, 
submit the following written statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference report: 

On amendment No. 1: The Senate amendment proposes that 
allotments of funds unused by the States should be reallotted 
to other States where funds were available; and the House 
receiles. 

On amendment No, 2: The House bill increased the authoriza- 
tion for appropriation for administrative and other expenses of 
the Federal board from $75,000 to $100,000. The Senate amend- 
ment reduced the amount to $75,000; and the House recedes 
with an amendment increasing the amount to $80,000 to provide 
for salary increases under the Welch Act of 1928. 

DANIEL A. REED, 

E. Harr FENN, 

Lorine M. BLACK, Jr., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Tke SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


The SPEAKER. Under authority of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 28, the Chair appoints the following committee to repre- 
sent the House of Representatives at the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the celebration of American in- 
dependence by the Lewis and Clark expedition, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOOPER, Mr. THURSTON, Mr. HILLE of Washington. 


LOAN OF AERONAUTICAL-EQUIPMENT BY WAR DEPARTMENT 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Military Affairs I call up the bill (H. R. 1420) to authorize 
the Secretary of War to loan aeronautical equipment and mate- 
rial for purposes of research and experimentation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin calls up the 
bill H. R. 1420, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to loan, under regulations to be prescribed by the President 
and without cost to the United States, such articles of aeronautical 
equipment or material as may be available and as are not obtainable as 
commercial articles in the open market, to American manufacturers or 
designers of aircraft or others engaged in research work in connection 
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with aeronautics for the purpose of assisting in the development of 
aeronautics, and the Secretary of War shall require in each case from 
every manufacturer, institution, or person a bond in the value of the 
property issued for the care, safe-keeping, and return thereof in good 
order to the United States when required. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield now to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which is 
asked for by the Air Service of the Army and comes here with 
the recommendation of the Secretary of War. The purpose of 
the bill is to enable the Secretary of War to lend to manufac- 
turers and inventors in connection with the development of 
aviation noncommercial material which the War Department 
may have on hand, the interest of the Government being safe- 
guarded by requiring that a proper bond shall be given. The 
Judge Advocate General has decided that whereas to-day where 
there is an actual contract in existence with a manufacturer the 
War Departinent may furnish him with any such equipment as 
a model to assist him in the execution of his contract that can 
not be done generally to assist inventors or to promote the de- 
velopment of aeronautical equipment. 

The purpose of the bill can best be expressed by reading a 

brief extract from a letter signed by the late Secretary of War, 
James W. Good, while he was Secretary of War: 

It [the bill] will authorize the Secretary of War in his discretion and 
under regulations prescribed by him, and without cost to the Govern- 
ment, to loan to American manufacturers, designers, and others engaged 
in the work of development of aeronautics, suitable aeronautical equip- 
ment or material to further the purposes of such research or experi- 
mentation. 

The passage of this act is favored because it will foster research in 
aeronautics by extension of facilities to independent experimenters. 
There are no apparent reasons against enactment of this legislation. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

M. TABER. I have had this question raised in respect to 
this, Mr. Speaker: What will hinder the department from buy- 
ing material with the specific object in view of turning the same 
over to the industry? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that that 
is almost too grotesque an assumption to require an answer. 
It seems to me that responsible officers of the War Department 
and the Air Service might be trusted not to engage in any such 
practice as that indicated by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure my colleague would not have 
asked this question had we not listened to a justification for 
buying land worth $80 an acre and bombing it. 

Mr. TABER. Is the bill open for amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD, It is not, but I yield to the gentleman for 
a suggestion of an amendment. 

Mr. TABER. I suggest that an amendment be adopted after 
the word “available,” in line 6, by inserting the words “ which 
has not been purchased for that purpose.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of expedition, 
I shall offer that amendment, but I can not see the need of it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 1, line 6, after the word 
“available,” insert “and which has not been purchased for that 
purpose.” 4 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hoorn). The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. ` 


PURCHASE OF LAND ADJOINING FORT BLISS, TEX. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, I call up the bill H. R. 2030. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2030) to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of 
land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. TABER. I think we ought to go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. The Chair understands, of course, that 
the House automatically goes into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes; the Chair so understands. 
The House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2030. The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
Leavitt] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 2030, with Mr. Leavrrr in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 2030, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The title was again read. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] may 
have 10 minutes to speak, out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Military Affairs for their courtesy 
in granting me this time. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont is quoted by the New York Sun of 
June 2, 1930, as stating before an assembly of the Academy of 
Political Science at the Hotel Astor that— 


Chairman MCFADDEN of the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency had made “unfounded and unjust accusations " against Germany 
in connection with the Young plan of reparations. 


The Sun further states [quoting]: 


He represented Mr. McFappen’s statement that Germany went beyond 
the law in accepting the obligations under the new plan and that the 
late Herr Stresemann had declared that Germany could not fulfill the 
obligations. \ 


I am astonished that Mr. Lamont should raise the question of 
good faith at this late date. 

Mr. Lamont is laboring under an illusion. Mr, MCFADDEN 
in none of his speeches charged the present German Government 
or the German people themselves with bad faith, nor did he 
state in any of his addresses that “ Germany went beyond the 
law.” What Mr. McFappen did say was to quote Herr Strese- 
mann in a speech delivered by him before the Reichstag on June 
24, 1929, with which the investing public of the United States 
are thoroughly familiar. 

This statement was printed in the London Times of June 25, 
1929, on page 16, first column. I have it here [displaying file 
of the London Times]. I have here also a copy of the official 
record of the proceedings in the German Reichstag of June 20, 
1929. The statement of Herr Stresemann appears in that copy, 
and these are the exact words that I quoted in the previous 
speech to which Mr. Lamont referred, and I now repeat them 
and say that they are identical with the statement I referred 
to in the London Times, and they are from the proceedings in 
the German Reichstag on that date. This is what Herr Strese- 
mann then said: 


Do you think that any member of the Government regards the Young 
plan as ideal? Do you believe that any individual can give a guaranty . 
for its fulfillment? Do you believe that anybody in the world expects 
such a guaranty from us? The plan would only represent, in the first 
place, a settlement for the coming decade. The point is whether it 
loosens the shackles which fetter us and lightens the burdens which 
we have yet to fulfill. 


And what Mr. McFappen further said was that the repara- 
tions bonds, having grown out of the illegal clauses in the 
armistice upon which the illegal clauses in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles rest, and from which the German Reparations Commis- 
sion, as well as the present Bank for International Settlements, 
derived their authority, constituted an illegal barrier to the 


commercialization of the present bonds which the American 


public are now requested to purchase, 

What is generally understood by all international lawyers, 
and in which I thoroughly concur, is that the only forum in 
which a purchaser of these bonds could recoyer, in the event of 
the failure or impossibility on the part of the German people 
keeping up their payments and thus defaulting upon the pay- 
ment of principal and interest would be in a German court in 
which the principles of German law would be applied, and even 
if the German courts were persuaded to adopt the law of nations 
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as a guide in their ruling upon the question, it would still be 
impossible for any German court to decide otherwise than that 
the bonds were a result of duress and bad faith on the part of 
the Allies in the armistice and all its subsequent dictating 
policies and instrumentalities which brings these bonds now 
into the markets of the world. Therefore it is not a question 
of the bad faith of Germany at all but the question of bad 
faith on the part of the Allies which lies at the base of these 
bonds and entirely destroys their validity in any court of inter- 
national law, even if the rules thereof be applied in the local 
courts of Germany. 

By referring to the dispatch from Paris in the New York 
Times of June 3 by Carlisle MacDonald, it will be noted that 
already efforts are being made for some arrangement by the 
bankers with the authorities in Germany to overcome the mani- 
fest illegality of the bonds now offered, and that so far nothing 
satisfactory has been invented to overcome this difficulty. 

Mr. Lamont can not, by misquoting me, nor by his present 
attempt to appear sympathetic with the German people, reverse 
his previous attitude and place the burden upon others of prov- 
ing the Allies innocent in forcing Germany to submit to terms 
and thus issue bonds which, under the law of nations and the 
common promptings of humanity, should never have been done. 
It is up to Mr. Lamont to excuse his previous attitude and to 
show conclusively by legal authority that the bonds he now 
seeks to market in this country are at least capable of being 
recommended by lawyers of repute. Common honesty demands 
this at least. 

Now, particularly this paragraph in the New York Times 
report is significant; it says: ; 


The matter of the price of the bonds in the varlous markets is still 
being worked out, but there are indications that American investors 
will have the opportunity of purchasing them at a very attractive price. 
One suggestion is that the price will be around 85 or 86, to yield 
nearly 614 per cent. That the American price will be approximately 
at this figure is borne out by the dispatches from Washington published 
here to-day to the effect that the State Department has given its 
informal consent to the flotation in American of “ one third of the Ioan,” 
or $100,000,000. Previous estimates of the American share have fixed 
the amount at $85,000,000, but when this was pointed out in respon- 
sible American banking quarters it was explained that if the American 
issue price was around 85 it would be necessary to sell $100,000,000 
worth of bonds to complete the American allotment of $85,000,000. 


To quote further, and this is significant: 


It will be recalled that one of the main problems inherited by the com- 
mittee of four was the delicate question of the services of two portions 
of the loan; that is to say, the $200,000,000 destined for the allied 
treasuries and guaranteed as to the interest and principal by a portion 
of the unconditional annuities of the Young plan, and the third $100,- 
000,000 which the bankers, with the consent of the allied powers, are 
lending to Germany for the development of her railways and postal 
services. The latter is secured only by the German budget. It was 
said to-day that a strong legal formula” had been reached under the 
terms of which each portion of the loan will bear an equal guaranty 
as to interest and principal, thus removing any doubts which prospec- 
tive investors might have had regarding the security for (what) the 
$100,000,000 to be paid to Germany. 


The Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of 
Representatives have, through its chairman, requested from our 
State Department information which has not been fortheom- 
ing—the chairman is still insisting and waiting—yet we find 
that the State Department, if the above statement be true, has 
been cooperating with and keeping fully informed the foreign 
interests which are now. seeking to market their securities in 
this country. 

Is it not about time, in view of these recited occurrences, that 
the State Department now inform Congress and the American 
investing public what position it does actually assume in regard 
to the legality and sale of the bonds now being recommended 
by Mr. Lamont which are to be sold by J. P. Morgan & Co. to 
the American investors? Mr. Lamont should also now make 
clear to the American investing public whether he proposes to 
sell $100,000,000 worth of the proposed commercialized Ger- 
man reparation bonds, which require a strong formula for their 
support, or whether J. P. Morgan & Co. propose to sell to the 
American public the $100,000,000 worth of bonds representing 
an advance by the bankers to the German Goyernment for the 
development of her railway and postal services, which are only 
secured by the German budget. 

Recognizing the fact that the American people have long 
memories, there are few of our own investors in Liberty loan 
and Victory loan bonds who will fail to recall that bonds of this 
great country for which they paid 100 cents on the dollar fell 
after the armistice to 82 cents on the dollar. Remembering 
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this, it is a matter of caution, suggested by common sense, that 
reputable bankers see clearly a solid legal basis for offering such 
securities in their own home markets. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for two additional minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Remember, if you please, that Mr. Lamont 
and his conferees have been advocating to the world that 
$300,000,000 worth of German reparation payments was to be 
commercialized and sold in the nine countries of the world in 
aceordance with the terms of the agreed-upon Young plan, 
whereas now we find that only $200,000,000 of German repara- 
tion loans are to be commercialized and sold in these countries, 
and that the bankers are granting now a separate loan to 
Germany of $100,000,000, which is to be secured outside of 
reparation payments. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, during the dis- 
cussions that have been taking piace since I raised the question 
of the legality and security back of these bonds that England 
has persistently opposed the taking on of England’s quota of 
these bonds until the question of legal and ample security was 
fully determined; Mr. Snowden, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, last week intimated that if England was forced to 
take this issue, in order to save a breakdown of the Young 
plan, the amount should be credited on account of reparation 
payments due from Germany to England and in case of default 
would then become a mere bookkeeping entry. 

Mr. Lamont has failed to explain to the public the incident 
of a large portion of these bonds which were to be subscribed 
by the Dutch bankers, as well as of those allotted to the Jap- 
anese and Swiss bankers, and of the $5,000,000 additional al- 
lotted to Germany, which, when Germany protested, France 
agreed to assume—he has failed to explain these incidents 
which are so far suspended in midair that the American people 
are wondering what their destiny will ultimately be. A whole 
new chapter has been written in these various conferences 
abroad since I raised the question of the validity of these bonds 
and the security back of them. This is now a matter of such 
importance that the enlightened mind of Mr. Lamont could be 
better directed toward its solution than misrepresenting an 
American citizen who is attempting to defend the interests of 
his own countrymen. 

Will Mr. Lamont now submit “this strong legal formula” so 
as to remoye the doubts which American investors now have 
respecting the validity of the $100,000,000 issue which is to be 
floated in this country? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman’ from Penn- 
sylvania has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in oppo- 
sition to the pending bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McSwary]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I will take a few moments to go into the history of 
this matter. 

Some five or six years ago we passed an act to authorize 
an appropriation of $366,000 for the purchase of a specific tract 
of land containing 3,600 acres known as the Ascarate tract. 
In the Committee on Military Affairs that bill was very urgently 
and insistently advocated by the officers of the War Depart- 
ment, including the Chief of Staff. I insisted upon an amend- 
ment whereby the purchase of the definite tract of land was 
stricken out, and the Secretary of War was authorized to 
purchase any tract of land to be used in connection with the 
reservation at Fort Bliss; and that motion prevailed in the 
House and in the Senate and became law. 

When the Secretary of War proceeded to function under 
this authority different parcels of land were offered at prices 
very much lower than the price contemplated by the original 
bill, the price there being fixed at $100 an acre for the Ascarate 
tract. As the result of these various offers the Secretary of 
War purchased an entirely different tract containing 4,500 
acres, instead of 3,600 acres, at a cost of $91,000 instead of 
$366,000, and in fact I felt rather proud of what seemed to be 
an accomplishment in the interest of economy. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. JAMES] who is now sick, 
visited this post last year some time, I think in August or 
September, and when our committee was organized in December 
the subcommittee of which he was chairman had this present 
bill up for consideration, to authorize the purchase of the same 
land as was contemplated originally, the Ascarate tract, and 
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I feel that I am justified in stating what the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the chairman of the whole committee [Mr. 
JAuns] said at the time the hearing was had before the 
subcommittee. 

I do not know whether it is in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings or not, but he said he had been on the ground and had 
gone into the matter very carefully and had come to the con- 
clusion that the 4,500 acres which was bought was not adapted 
to nor useful for the main purposes of the command stationed 
at Fort Bliss. That is a cavalry division. The gentleman said 
this 4,500 acres was very good for target practice, for artillery 
practice, as well as for rifle practice, and yery good for bomb- 
ing practice with airplanes, but as far as maneuvers of the 
cavalry command stationed there are concerned, it is undesir- 
able for two reasons. First, on aceount of the topography. 
It is perfectly flat and does not admit of the maneuvers that 
are necessary for the training of cavalry. In the next place, 
the gentleman said the ground is very thickly covered with 
cactus and that the spines or stickers of the cactus get into the 
legs of the horses and prove very harmful, and it is therefore a 
serious drawback to cavalry practice. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr, COLLINS. He must have bought it sight unseen? 

Mr. McSWALIN. I do not know how he bought it. I am only 
saying that he did buy it for about $20 per acre, or a little less 
than $20 per acre, whereas the other tract, it was insisted, was 
cheap at $100 per acre. 

It is also necessary that there should be a landing field at 
this fort, and it is necessary that there should be additional 
room in connection with the fort for close-order drill. The land 
that is now said to be yery desirable to purchase, to wit, the 
Ascarate tract, contains a depression which completely con- 
ceals the cavalry units at certain times of the maneuvers, and 
yet enables them to come up on the plateau, and, for purposes 
of instruction, appear to take by surprise, by flank movement 
or otherwise, artillery or infantry units. They say it is very 
desirable topographically. A number of officers appeared be- 
fore the committee, I think there were three or four separate 
hearings on this bill. 

You may well understand that my original attitude was 
somewhat unfriendly to the situation, because I felt some pride 
in saving the Government $280,000 in the other deal, and yet 
I felt compelled to yield to the superior judgment of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. James], who has been on the 
land and inspected it, as I know he does inspect properties when 
he goes for the purpose of seeing the true conditions. He told 
us that this land represented on the plat which I hold in my 
hand, surrounded by blue and red and buff, represented three 
separate traéts which he deemed necessary and very essential. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the scale of that map? 


Mr. McSWAIN. I am sorry to say I do not know. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. Does it constitute an entire county? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; it does not constitute an entire county. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does it constitute the entire Lone Star 
State? 


sible States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We purchased that a short time ago. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that this 3,600-acre tract is now needed, in addition to the 4,500- 
acre tract which was purchased last year? , ; 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes, sir; exactly. That is our opinion, for 
this reason: The 4,500-acre tract is not contiguous to the reser- 
vation. I believe it is several miles from the fort and on the 
other side, so that to go to maneuvers and practice from the 
existing reservation to the 4,500-acre tract which was acquired 
pursuant to the original authority it is necessary to go through 
the city, whereas the land now proposed to be purchased is 
immediately contiguous to the reservation. The first tract ad- 
joins the reservation, There are three tracts. The second one 
adjoins the first tract, and the third one adjoins the second 
tract, so that it makes one connected piece of property. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Assuming that the War Department would 
have purchased the 3,600-acre tract last year, would it have 
been necessary at this time to buy the 4,500-acre tract? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No; I do not think so. It is contended by 
the officers who have apneared before the committee that the 
purchase of the 4,500-acre property was a mistake. It is usable, 
as I have stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. McSwatn] has expired. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I yield the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina five additional minutes, 

Mr. McSWAIN. It is used for a practice field for the field 
artillery, as well as bombing from airplanes and for rifle prac- 
tice, but perhaps it would not have been necessary to purchase 
it. However, the chairman of the committee, in whose judg- 
ment I have great confidence, not only from the point of view 
of what is desirable from a military point of view, but even 
more so from the point of economy, has been on the ground. 
I haye not. The gentleman says it is necessary. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. The 4,500 acres is not adjacent to Fort Bliss? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No. It is several miles away. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is a tract of land several miles from Fort 
Bliss? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. That is right. 

Mr. COLLINS. Was the War Depariment given authority 
to buy that tract of land? 

Mr. McSWAIN. It was given authority to buy whatever 
land it decided was necessary and desirable for use in con- 
nection with Fort Bliss. 

Mr. COLLINS. And they bought it? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. How does the gentleman know that under 
the terms of this bill they will not buy 4,500 acres of land 
9 miles in some other direction? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know it. 

Mr. COLLINS. And how does the gentleman know they will 
not use the same bad judgment they used in purchasing the 
4,500 acres? 

Mr. Mes WIN. I do not know it. Nobody can know it, 
and I am the mover of the amendment that changed the lan- 
guage of this bill so they could not buy a specific piece of prop- 
erty at a specific price. I think this House is not in a posi- 
tion to say what land is worth and what particular piece of 
land must be bought. We are not in a position to say that. 
I say this, as this amendment proposes, that the Secretary of 
War is authorized to call for bids for land at a price which 
the owners are willing to accept. If he considers that any one 
piece of land is necessary and desirable, and if it is approved 
by the corps area commander, then he buys it, and if the Appro- 
priations Committee furnishes the money, the transaction is 
over, and that is all there is about it. We must yest discre- 
tion somewhere. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think the gentleman is eminently correct 
in his views on that score, but I want to ask the gentleman if 
he can tell the House whether there has been a reduction in 
price over the price they wanted for it last year? 

Mr. McSWAIN. There is no offer of a price now. 

Mr. McMILLAN, Last year, as I understand it, it was $100 
an acre. 

Mr. McSWAIN. That was five or six years ago. However, 
we are not concerned in the price. I do not know what it is 
worth, and the whole purpose of this amendment and the whole 
purpose of the report which I wrote is to try to get that land 
at not one cent more than it is worth. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

. McSWAIN. Yes. ; 

. TABER. How long ago did we buy the 4,500 acres? 
. McSWAIN. I think it was about five years ago. 

. TABER. Has it been in use ever since? 

. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman know how many cavalry 
troops are there? 

Mr. McSWAIN, 
division. 

Mr. TABER. That means about how many? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know. I should think there were 
8,000 or 9,000 Cavalry troops there, 

Mr. TABER. Eight thousand or nine thousand cavalry 
troops? 

Mr. McSWAIN. I think there would be that many. 

Mr. TABER. Would it not be nearer 800 or 900? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, no. 

Mr. TABER. There are only 8,000 or 9,000 cayalry troops 
all together in the continental United States, and they are not 
all there by any means. 

Mr. McSWAIN. They are nearly all there. That is the 
cavalry division on the frontier. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. My colleague from New York is asking 
as to the real and actual number of cayalry troops and not the 
paper regiments. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Well, I do not know; but I do remember 
that they stated there was something less than a cavalry divi- 
sion there. However, they also have other organizations there. 


There is something less than a cavalry 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina bas again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. I want the gentleman to show in his 
remarks the testimony of General Moseley as to the character of 
this land in particular, and that the Government of the United 
States has had the free use of it for years and years. The 
Government has had the use of it and it has never been 
charged any rent for the use of this land. This is by far the 
largest cavalry post in the United States, and General Moseley, 
as the gentleman will recall, has soldiered all over that coun- 
try, and he said that, in his opinion, it was absolutely necessary 
for this land to be acquired and added to that post. 

Mr. McSWAIN, That is their opinion, but I am unwilling 
to say that legislatively ; hence, I have asked that this bill be 
amended so that there shall be offers of land from anybody 
who wants to sell land, and whether the other land is desirable 
or not, it will test the value. It will be a measure and stand- 
ard of yalue whereby the War Department can judge as to what 
is the true value of the land. 

I have also suggested in the report that they shall not be 
bound by the appraisal of some bunch of real-estate dealers but 
that they shall go to bankers, who are usually conservative men, 
and get their opinions. I feel we are obliged to yield our judg- 
ment as to what is needed and that we must leave that to mili- 
tary experts. It is a question of military and professional 
opinion as to what land is necessary. It is true, as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi points out, that the former general in 
command make a mistake in the opinion of those who have 
come upon the scene since, and it is said he was the only officer 
in high command who ever entertained the opinion that the 
4,500 acres were desirable. As I say, at the time I applauded 
him because I thought he had accomplished something in the 
interest of economy, and I am glad he at least showed an 
inclination to do so, whether he made a mistake or not. 

Mrs. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mrs. KAHN. This property is becoming very valuable now 
for industrial purposes, and it is necessary to get it at once, 
if we want to get it at all. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. James said there are a great many 
small cabins being built on one of the tracts adjacent to the 
reservation and that doubtless it will be very difficult to get the 
property later, if not very much more expensive to acquire this 
property a few years later. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it appears that the War Depart- 
ment five or six years ago obtained an authorization, an appro- 
priation, and purchased 4,500 acres of land; that this land has 
been used for five or six years for the purpose of the maneu- 
vers of a cavalry post at or near Fort Bliss. Until September 
9, 1929, there was no substantial move made by the War 
Department to get hold of any other land. On that date the 
Acting Secretary of the War, Patrick J. Hurley, sent a letter 
to the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs going into 
the facts, and he also went into the question of the desirability 
of purchasing 3,600 acres, which were originally contemplated. 
There is not anything to show in all of these proceedings that 
these 3,600 acres, which were originally desired, could be had. 
There is not anything to show that they can be had for a 
reasonable sum. There is not anything to show in a fair way 
that this land is needed for the necessary maneuvers of cavalry 
troops at Fort Bliss, Tex. 

The number of cayalry troops all together is about 7,977 in 
the whole United States. The largest number in any area was 
the Nighth Corps Area. Is that the area within which this post 
is located? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 0 
Mr. COLLINS. But the cavalry in this particular corps ar 
is covered over a distance of 500 miles up and down the Mexican 

border. 

Mr. TABER. That is what I understand, and the total num- 
ber in the corps area is 3,560. 

This number, as well as the number of cavalry in the United 
States, is constantly decreasing. We are constantly being asked 
for, and making, appropriations for the development of mecha- 
nized units which are taking the place gradually of cavalry 
units. Now, is it good judgment, is it a fair thing for us at this 
time to authorize the purchase of 3,600 acres of land? We do 
not know whether we can get desirable land or not, and should 
we go ahead and spread ourselves and put a great deal of money 
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into a project that is gradually fading away and slipping away 
from us? 

We have got 4,500 acres, and for four or five years the War 
Department has used this 4,500 acres for cavalry maneuvers 
without complaint. It is true they had to go a little distance 
to get to it, but they knew that when they bought it. 
ete project has not always commended itself to the powers 

at be. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly. 

Mr.GARRETT. It is unfortunate we have not the testimony 
of General Moseley here, but the gentleman from Mississippi 
has referred to this cavalry being used up and down the entire 
course of the Rio Grande. General Moseley testified, as I recall, 
that practically the entire cavalry is now being concentrated 
at Fort Bliss and that the patrol service up and down the 
border is being conducted now largely by motor service; but 
they have to keep the cavalry there. I asked him the question 
myself if it would be possible to abandon Fort Bliss and make 
further concentrations at other places, and he said it would not; 
that Fort Bliss would always be a strategic and necessary 
post on the border between the two nations, and one of the 
most important. This question was asked him looking to the 
very thing the gentleman is now discussing, and this was his 
positive testimony; and, as the gentleman will remember, Gen- 
eral Moseley is the man who has soldiered for many years up 
and down that entire Rio Grande country and knows about it 
from one end to the other and knows what is best from a mili- 
tary standpoint for that section, and this is his idea. 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman has brought out the meat of this 
situation and that is we have come to the point—I am sorry 1 
have not the figures here to trace it down for a great many 
years, although I know it could be done—where the number of 
cavalry in commission and the number of cavalry in this corps 
area is less and less year by year. The gentleman has brought 
out the point that cavalry is more and more giving place to 
mechanized units and that the patrol work along the border is 
now being done almost entirely by motors. 

Mr. GARRETT. May I say to the gentleman right there that 
I have stated the testimony of General Moseley when we ques- 
tioned him as to whether or not the abandonment of the cavalry 
was practical or possible, and he said that while the motorized 
Service was advancing to a high state of efficiency, yet in that 
section of the country it would be utterly impossible and foolish 
to abandon the cavalry because there are times and there are 
places where the motors can not go and where you would have 
to have cavalry. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Even though that is the fact, is it not also 
true we have a number of cayalry posts throughout the United 
States that are ample to take care of all the cavalry we haye in 
the United States Army to-day, and more too, if necessary? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman realize, too, that 
it is a matter for the War Department to determine where our 
troops are to be placed, and the War Department has posi- 
tively determined that we should maintain a cavalry post along 
the Rio Grande and not on the Canadian border? If the War 
Department had decided it should be on the Canadian border, 
that would be one thing; but the strategists of the War Depart- 
ment have said it is necessary to have it on the Rio Grande. 
Are we, as a legislative body, to depart from the recommen-la- 
tion of the strategists whose proper province is to determine 
where these posts are to be located? 

Mr. BARBOUR. As a legislative body we have a perfect 
right, and it is our duty, to examine the recommendations of 
the War Department and use our judgment in regard to them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, examine; but not determine the place. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We can determine the place, and in these 
days of moving troops rapidly, you do not have to have them 
right on the border line. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not reached that stage, after my 
years of service, where I wish to place my judgment above the 
judgment of the strategists of the War Department. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The gentleman has done that frequently 
when the War Department bills were in here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Cite one instance. That is a very easy 
and flippant remark for the gentleman to make. 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is not a flippant remark. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I say it is. Cite one instance. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Just give me an opportunity and I will. 
The gentleman, at least on one occasion, and perhaps on more 
than one occasion when the War Department bill was before 
the House of Representatives made the statement in regard to 
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a recommendation of the War Department that such provision 
in the bill was ridiculous, The Recorp will show it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps the recommendation of the sub- 
` committee on the War Department bill was ridiculous, but not 
the recommendation of the War Department. 

Mr. BARBOUR. The recommendation of the subcommittee 
was in accordance with the recommendation of the War Depart- 
ment, and the subcommittee was simply bringing before the 
House the recommendation of the War Department. If the 
gentleman wants me to cite some more instances—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; I would like to have a specific 
instance und not a general reference. 

Mr. BARWOUR. That is what I am giving the gentleman. 
It is in the Recorp and the gentleman can check it up. 

Mr. TABER i am pleased to see that the gentleman from 
Wiscousin has now got to the point where he is ready to take 
the dicta of the ranking oflicers of the War Department as 
gospel. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But certainly not the dicta of the members 
of the subcommittee on the War Department appropriation bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Certainly, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In reply to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, cayalry in other parts of the United States is hardly 
available for use, and for speedy use, along the border. Briefly 
may I say in reply to the suggestion that we are rapidly com- 
ing to the use of motorized troops and that motorized troops 
will take the place of cavalry, the committee went into that 
question very carefully. 

The committee was convinced that so far as the defense of 
the border and the military needs of that border was concerned, 
the time has by no means arrived when we could dispense with 
cavalry. The number of cavalry now available on the border 
is little enough in view of the tremendous lines of border that 
they have to cover. Also that in certain seasons of the year 
it is utterly impossible to move troops by motor. In heavy 
rains it would be impossible, except through the medium of 
cavalry and horse-drawn transport and troops mounted on 
horses—it would be impossible to cover this border, It seemed 
to the committee, in view of the tremendous importance of that 
feature of our whole military policy, that the needs and the 
views of the War Department as to what was necessary was 
entitled to very serious consideration. 

In view of the fact that that tract has been in use a long 
time because it was necessary to be used, the time had arrived 
when the Goyernment should acquire a necessary tract, in view 
of the fact that the increase of population of El Paso was 
spreading out and increasing all of the time, there might come 
a time when we might absolutely have to have it and the price 
would-be prohibitive. This was a prudent measure of fore- 
sight at this time to acquire this tract of land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it not true that the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget in a letter to the War Department 
dated January 17, 1930, stated that the bill and the expenditure 
contemplated under it would not be in conflict with the program 
of the President? Also on the 24th of January, 1930, the Secre- 
tary of War in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House urged the passage of this bill, 

Mr. TABER. I am coming to that. That is a part of the 
history of this legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
answer the question? 

Mr. TABER. I am going to answer it but not in those words. 
I am going to give the committee a picture of the situation. 
There is no question but that the cavalry should be placed where 
they can have reasonable maneuvers, Out of the 3,500 cavalry 
in the Eighth Corps there are 1,341 at Fort Bliss at the present 
time. That is not enough, so that we are in a position to say 
that we ought to spend a lot of money for this sort of thing. 

I will tell you the history of this bill. The bill was introduced 
and then referred by the chairman of the Military Committee in 
the usual course of procedure, to the Secretary of War. 

The Secretary of War said: 


There are no provisions of existing law authorizing the purchase ot 
this land. 

As you know, the act of Congress approved February 24, 1925 (Public, 
448, 63th Cong.), entitled “An act for the purchase of land adjoining 
Fert Bliss, Tex,” authorized an appropriation of not to exceed $366,000 
for the purchase of land in the vicinity of and for use in connection 
with the Fort Bliss Military Reservation. This sum of money was 
appropriated in he second deficieucy act, fiscal year 1925. (Public, 
621, GSth Cong.) 


Does the gentleman decline to 
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Believing that the price asked for the land In contemplation was too 
high, the War Department purchased other lands shown in broad orange 
outline on attached photostat at a price of $91,000, including incidental 
expenses. Of these two tracts of land, one lying about 1% miles north- 
east of the post is used by the Air Corps, while the other tract lying 
abont 3½ miles north of the post is used for small arms and artillery 
target practice, and is available at other times for field training. The 
unexpended balance of the $366,000, amounting to $275,000, reverted 
to the Treasury as savings. 

The land shown in broad blue outline on the attached photostat is 
substantially that which was originally in contemplation for purchase, 
and is the land referred to in subject legislation, 

The acquisition of the tracts in question is essential to the future 
development of this important post, as the land already possessed is 
not sufficient and in certain cases not suitable for the training of u 
cavalry command of the size and importance of that at Fort Bliss. The 
Moreliead tract is the most desirable area in the vicinity of Fort Bliss 
for close-order training, reviews, and other ceremonies and its proximity 
to the post ıs of advantage in increasing the time available for close- 
order training. 

The Ascarate tract is most suitable for training in cavalry field exer- 
cises and problems and is in fact the only available land in the vicinity 
ot Fort Bliss for this purpose. It is not likely to be reduced in price. 
but, on the other hand, the price may increase with the growth of the 
city of El Paso, It should also be noted that if this land is acquired 
ai the figure mentioned in the proposed legislation, the total cost of the 
land proposed to be purchased and that which was purchased in 1025 
weuld amount to but $6,305.70 more than ‘the sum of $366,000 origi- 
nally appropriated in 1925. 

If any additional information from the War Department is desircd, 
I shall be pleased to furnish it, Should hearings be held upon the 
proposed legislation, witnesses will be designated to appear, 

The proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget who advises that the expenditure contemplated 
would not be in accord with the financial program of the President. 
I therefore do not favor the passage of the bill. 


I do not know what happened between that time and Janu- 
ary, 1930, when the Secretary of War sent another letter up 
to the committee saying that the Bureau of the Budget had 
reconsidered. I do not know what happened between those 
two dates, but I am satisfied, in view of the fact that the pres- 
sure for this legislation came from outside of the War Depart- 
ment, that it was not the authorities in the War Department 
who are interested in and back of this bill. I am satisfied 
that it was more a development proposition. I am willing to 
go along on the development of military propositions where 
they are necessary, but in this case it appears to me to be abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and for that reason I do not like to zo along 
with them. For that reason I think we should reject this 
legislation, 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzeacu]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Speaker, Fort Bliss is one of the 
largest and most important military establishments in the 
United States. The Government has an investment at Fort 
Bliss of more than $8,000,000, and the Government needs the 
additional land contemplated in this bill to properly round out ` 
its investment. I am not quite as great a military expert as 
some of the gentlemen on the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations, who are criticizing this bill. I realize that Con- 
gress has the right and duty to supervise governmental expendi- 
tures for the Army. In this case the Appropriations Committee 
in 1925 recognized the importance of the acquisition of land for 
this purpose, because in the second deficiency act for the fiscal 
year 1925 an appropriation was carried for $366,000 to purchase 
3,600 acres of land. Every corps area commander and every 
general commanding at Fort Bliss since 1919, except General 
Castner, favored the acquisition of the particular tract of land 
that it is sought to purchase under the provisions of this bill. 
I think it was due to General Castner's efforts that they bought 
4,500 acres of land 4, 5, or, as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina stated, 9, or 10 miles from Fort Bliss. That purchase was 
probably ill-advised. I think the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taper] is mistaken when he says that the 4,500 acres of 
land have been used for cavalry drill purposes. The 4,500 acres 
of land have been used principally, if not wholly, for small 
arins and artillery target practice and for aviation purposes. 

The Army has been using for cavalry maneuver purposes this 
identical land that is now sought to be purchased by this Dill, 
and it has been used with the consent of the owners of that 
land without charging the United States Government one cop- 
per cent for the use of it, and that since 1919. Three hundred 
and sixty-six thousand dollars was appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the acquisition of the land, and $91,000 of it was 
used in the purchase of the 4,500 acres, which are wholly unfit 
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for the purposes for which the Army now says it needs land. 
Two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars was turned back 
into the Treasury. It is sought, not to purchase 8,600 acres of 
land in this bill, but, as I understand it, 2,623 acres of land 
adjoining Fort Bliss on the southeast at the price of approxi- 
mately $281,306. It follows that, in order to purchase the land 
that the War Department now needs, the $275,000 that was 
covered into the Treasury, and the sum of about $6,000 addi- 
tional, will be enough to purchase the land the Government 
needs, and needs badly. 

The two gentlemen from New York, the one from the city 
of New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] and the other from the more 
or less rural sections of New York State [Mr. Taser], have 
undertaken to say what kind of forces we need on the Rio 
Grande border. I would like to have these two gentlemen visit 
us in El Paso. 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I haye not undertaken to say what kind 
of forces the Government needs on the Rio Grande border. I 
was just calling attention to what they have and what they 
use. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Then I misunderstood what I considered 
the main point of the gentleman’s argument. If he did not 
argue that motor transportation was the kind of transportation 
needed there, instead of horse transportation, I think the mem- 
bership may disregard about two-thirds of his speech. 

I repeat, I would like to haye the gentlemen, for educational, 
if for no other purposes, visit El Paso and that section of the 
country. El Paso, in the opinion of Army men—and this was 
elicited at the hearings—is the most strategie place for a cav- 
alry division station in the United States. It is right at that 
point where the Rio Grande makes a turn to the west. El Paso 
commands a border of more than 1,000 miles, 600 miles or so to 
the south and several hundred miles to the west. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Simply to call attention to the fact that 
in the last border difficulty when it became necessary to con- 
centrate troops on the border—and there were 40,000 to 50,000 
troops concentrated at El Paso—this land and much other land 
was needed for the purpose. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Does not the gentleman, who is always so 
considerate, consider it extremely bad taste to discuss the 
necessity of being prepared at the border of a friendly nation? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Sometimes in a discussion of a meas- 
ure of this kind it is necessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have our cavalry down there because 
it is a good, convenient place to have cavalry stationed, on 
account of the topography of the land. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. And of course the gentleman must 
realize that I was referring to a past occurrence. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to yield any 
further. We have had troubles with Mexico in the past. It 
was not so many years ago that we were forced to invade 
Mexico in pursuit of Pancho Villa, Mexico has an army post 
on her side of the Rio Grande directly across the river from 
El Paso, and our maintaining Fort Bliss can not be, and is not 
in fact considered an evidence of a war-like spirit on our part 
toward our sister republic. But getting back to motor trans- 
portation, I would like to see the two fine gentlemen from New 
York [Mr. Taper and Mr. LaGvarpra] conducting a military 
campaign in that section with motor vehicles. You need horses 
in that country, if you need them anywhere in the world. 

This is the first time I have heard it seriously contended that 
horses have gone out of the picture entirely, so far as the Army 
is concerned. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. TABER. I have not made any such statement as that. 
I said simply that the cavalry is a service in which the records 
as submitted from year to year show that the number of men 
and horses in the service was gradually decreasing. Having 
that in mind, I thought it was not necessary to provide larger 
facilities for training than we have already. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I think perhaps the gentleman only meant 
that that arm of our military force was decreasing. Without 
stating how rapidly it will decrease in the future, I still assume 
that we will need cavalry in the next 40 or 50 years, and there- 
fore I think provision should be made for a cayalry force at 
Fort Bliss. 

I do not think we haye any reason to fear that the owners 
of the land at Fort Bliss will try to hold up the Government. 
They have never shown any disposition to do that heretofore ; 
and if the United States is as fortunate in the purchase of land 
in other parts of the country as it has been in Texas, I am 
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satisfied that the expense incident to buying land for military 
purposes by the War Department would be very much reduced, 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If these people had charged the Govern- 
ment a reasonable amount in recent years for the land that the 
Government has had the use of for nothing, would not that 
alone have covered the price of the land? That has been going 
on for about 18 years. 

Mr. McKEOWN. If we should have an armed conflict with 
Mexico, would not the cavalry be the largest part of the 
proposition ? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. I should say that on the Mexican 
border, at many places, you could not move with reasonable 
dispatch with any kind of motor vehicle. For distances of 100 
miles there are not even dirt roads for wagon travel. You 
have got to abandon wagons and use pack animals to get 
around in some parts of that country, and without horses in 
many parts of El Paso section of the Mexican border country 
absolutely no progress could be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, El Paso is 400 miles west of 
my district. This is the bill, as you know, of my colleague 
Mr. Hupsrern. When I first came to Congress, over 13 years 
ago, El Paso was in my district, and I then represented all of 
that western country. There are counties out there that were 
then 150 miles across them. At that time El Paso was a very 
small city, but since then it has grown enormously. The present 
census, recently taken, gives El Paso 101,975 people. So it is 
now quite a city, and property there has advanced in yalue 
tremendously, 

I think it would have been a great investment on the part of 
the Government, just for pasturage alone for the 1,300 cavalry 
horses, to have paid the $20 an acre that was paid for this 
4,500 acres, If they had not used it for anything else but pas- 
turage purposes through certain seasons of the year to take 
care of and maintain cavalry horses it would have been a 
splendid investment. 

I would like you to notice this map [exhibiting same]. My 
colleague from San Antonio spoke of the enormous stretch of 
the Rio Grande. Here is El Paso [indicating] and the Rio 
Grande River, running 900 miles through territory protected by 
Fort Bliss. Then you have all the border country up north and 
west. You will remember the raids that have been made—the 
raid at Columbus, N. Mex., and the raids down in the Big 
Bend country. 

You remember when General Pershing crossed with his 
men. He crossed not in the automobile country, with limousines, 
but in the mountain country, where, as my colleague has well 
said, you can not travel even with horses. I have been all 
over it, and I tell you that for the next hundred years this 
Government is going to have to maintain a large cavalry force 
at Fort Bliss. It is the only thing that puts respect into the 
hearts of revolutionary Mexicans and the Mexican outlaws. 
The enmity displayed toward this country is not so much from 
the Government of Mexico but it is from the enemies of Mexico, 
the revolutionists in Mexico, who cross our border, just as they 
impose on the Mexican Government. If you could go down there 
and look at that country, which this cavalry force at Fort 
Bliss protects for the American people, you would not hesitate 
for a minute to vote for this additional $6,300. 

This is nothing in the world but an addition of $6,300 to the 
appropriation that was once before made by this Congress to 
buy land. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Branton] has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield three additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is simply making available the residue 
of the former appropriation and adding to it $6,300. I want to 
say that with the growing population of El Paso and the advanc- 
ing of land values there, there will never be a day when the Goy- 
ernment can not sell this property at a profit if they so desire. 

Because of the fact that our distinguished colleague from El 
Paso [Mr. HupsrerH] is not able to be on the floor to-day on 
account of ill health, I hope the membership of the House will 
pass this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this bill presents so many phases of the subject of mili- 
tary appropriations and military policy of this Government that 
it affords an opportunity to Members of the House to pause and 
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reflect just what we should do in the way of acquiring more 
land, in the way of appropriating more funds, and how far Con- 
gress wants to take the initiative in establishing the military 
policy of this country, or to what extent we should permit the 
War Department to do it. 

My kind and genial friend from Texas [Mr. WURZBACH] ex- 
pressed the hope that my colleague from New York and myself 
could go down and see the topography on the Mexican border. 

Let me say to my friend from Texas if there is one thing 
I know anything about it is a military post. The happiest days 
of my boyhood were spent down at Fort Huachuca, not far 
from the border, in the then Territory of Arizona, when cavalry 
was cavalry, when there were hardboiled soldiers. 

Many of the original functions of cavalry have become obso- 
lete. I will grant that the topography down in the southern 
part of Texas along the Mexican border is such that automobiles 
can not go everywhere. My colleague from Texas points out 
that General Pershing took his cavalry into Mexico. If I remem- 
ber correctly, the mission of General Pershing when he took 
his cavalry into Mexico was to capture Villa. When Villa was 
captured, he was sitting in the back seat of a limousine many 
years afterward. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. The gentleman does not mean to say that 
Villa was in the back seat of an automobile from the time Gen- 
eral Pershing was after him until he was killed five or six 
years later? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We know that the cavalry did not capture 
him. 

Mr. WURZBACH. I was wondering what significance that 
statement had, in connection with the Pershing campaign. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I was wondering what significance the 
reference to the Pershing expedition had in connection with the 
necessity for increasing the cavalry forces? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Because General Pershing went in there 
with cavalry. He did not go in there with Ford cars or any 
other motor vehicle. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember that General 
Pershing did not capture Villa simply because horses could not 
go up in the mountains where Villa was hiding. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. So, even the cavalry could not do it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Even the cavalry could not do it, but it 
put the fear of God in Villa’s heart. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So much for the cavalry and so much for 
the topography which the cavalry can not reach. 

Mr. HOWARD. Will my colleague be a little less partial in 
his recognition? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWARD. I wanted to challenge the statement of the 
gentlemen from New York that the cavalry arm of the United 
States Army had become obsolete, because if that statement 
goes unchallenged it is a violent reflection on my friend the 
chairman of the appropriations subcommittee having to deal 
with appropriations for horses. I recall a little while ago when 
the gentleman came in and recommended a large appropriation, 
perhaps $300,000, for new propagators for the purpose of secur- 
ing more horses for the Army. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the only way we can get horses. 
We can not turn them out in a factory. 

Mr. HOWARD. But why deny a place to pasture them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What I said was that many of the func- 
tions of the cavalry had become obsolete. Originally the cav- 
alry was used for sceuting purposes and for reconnoitering, 
sending out scouts to ascertain the location and layout of the 
enemy to be attacked or the terrain to be covered, For that 
we now use airplanes exclusively. For purposes of reconnoiter- 
ing and for purposes of scouting aviation is used exclusively, 
and on that there is no difference of opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are located with airplanes, the air- 
planes can not land in that country at all. They have to come 
back and then send the cavalry after them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On these mountain peaks, where the gen- 
tleman just admitted the cavalry could not reach, aviation 
. could drop bombs there and make it most uncomfortable, 

Now, there is one thing on which I am sure military experts 
will agree, that while we may keep a certain amount of cavalry 
at this time, for purposes which we need not detail, we do not 
expect to increase our cavalry forces. I think it was the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, in opening the debate, who stated 
that we needed this additional ground because we had 9,000 
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troops there. As a matter of fact we have 1,300 cay 
at Fort Bliss. idoa 

Now, gentlemen, we are laboring under a sort of conflicting 
theory to-day. A few moments ago we appropriated splendid 
alfalfa and rich agricultural land on which to drop bombs. 
Now, the gentieman from South Carolina has pointed out that 
some of this land is covered with cactus and thistles, and is not 
good for the cavalry horses. What stand do we take? It 
has been stated repeatedly, particularly in the acquisition of 
land for an airport in the city of Washington, when it was 
asked Where are you going to have this land?“ Oh, we can 
not tell you, because if we announce it, if we have publicity 
about it, it will cost so much.” Now, the gentleman from 
South Carolina provides in the bill that we should give wide 
publicity in order to get the land cheaper. I do not know 
which of the two theories is correct. If on one hand we are 
told we should not disclose location of land because if we do 
the price will.go up, and then later on, in another bill, we find 
“ wide publicity ” in order to keep the price of land down, which 
theory shall we adopt? 

Mr. MeSWAIN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN, I am cognizant of the two different theories, 
I agree that in all Government business there should be absolute 
publicity in every detail. Now, with which theory does the 
gentleman from New York agree? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I agree with that same theory, as the 
gentleman knows. 

Mr. McSWAIN. 
the question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was pointing out some of the inconsist- 
encies of legislative expediency. 

Mr, McSWAIN. As long as I am individually consistent, 
that is all I am concerned with. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, gentleman, it was stated that this 
bill calls for an appropriation of only $6,305.70. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] is too good a legislator to desire 
any such misstatement to remain in the Recorp, because it 
specifically must reappropriate $375,000 in addition, or a total 
of $381,000. I say this because this is one of the bills that 
comes before the House in the closing days of the session, and 
I am sure we are all glad we have the gentleman from Texas 
here to put his stamp of approval on this appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is merely an additional $6,300 to that 
which has once been appropriated for this purpose, and the 
report of the War Department, sent here in January, 1930, 
says it is not only the desire of the War Department that this 
bill be passed but that it is in accordance with the financial 
program of the President, and I am always with the financial 
program of the President and the recommendation of the heads 
of departments. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Especially when it concerns land in the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not in my district at all and will not 
benefit me a particle, not a particle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. There is one more thing I want to sug- 
gest to the committee, and that is the constant purchase of 
land by the War Department when at the same time we are 
selling surplus land and property. The membership of the 
House will remember, and the Military Affairs Committee must 
particularly remember, that about four or five years ago, and 
not more, we passed a bill containing a long list of posts, 
lands, and real property, which it was thoneht desirahle to 
dispose of. We authorized the sale of that property without 
any thought of having a study made as to any additional lands 
which might be necessary for the development of the plans of 
the War Department, So we find ourselves in this position: 
We are selling lands which the War Department owns at 
ridiculously low rates, at a sacrifice, and purchasing land at 
high prices during the same year. I leave it to every member 
of the Appropriations Committee and every Member of the 
House who follows War Department legislation if that is not 
true. They now come here and say, We need an additional 
2 acres for every one horse we have down there to romp 
around in.” I submit that is rubbing it in a little too much 


I thought so, and that is the reason I asked 


to ask for more land because it is believed we will increase 
our Cavalry forces in this day and age. If there is one thing 
the great State of Texas has a great deal of, it is land; and 
I have never seen land jump in value so much in any State 
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in the Union as it has in the course of the last four hours right 
here on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

It is now proper for my colleague from Texas to say that the 
gentleman has no knowledge about the value of land in Texas. 
I have not, but I am sure that land in cities must be a little 
more valuable than it is where you have hundreds of thousands 
of acres available, and the prices suggested to-day for the 
acquisition of land is far too high for the purposes for which 
they are purchased. 

Mr, WURZBACH. The gentleman does not undertake to say 
that $100 or $125 an acre for land situated on the outskirts of 
a city the size of El Paso is too much to pay? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman misses my point. I say 
we should not buy such kind of land for that purpose. It is 
ridiculous to go on the outskirts of a city and buy land for 
cavalry drills or land for aerial bombing purposes. That is my 
objection. There is land within a few miles beyond that which 
we could use and buy for a few dollars an acre. I served on 
the Public Lands Committee of this House, and every day on 
the Consent Calendar we have bills authorizing the sale of public 
lands, and the Secretary of the Interior has authority to dispose 
of public land for $1.25 an acre, the kind of land that would be 
suitable for the purpose outlined by the committee. I am not 
saying this particular land is not valued as much as suggested, 
but I say it is not good and prudent business management to buy 
such valuable land for this kind of a purpose—cavalry drill 
and aerial bombing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to take a few 
minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 1925 the deficiency 
bill carried an appropriation of $366,000 for the purchase of 
land at Fort Bliss. The War Department did not, aceording 
to the letter of the Secretary of War of September 9 last, use 
more than $91,000 of that $366,000, because the price of the 
land in contemplation to be purchased was too high. There 
was returned to the Treasury a balance of $275,000, and be- 
cause the authorization with respect to that amount has 
expired it is now purposed to make that available and in 
addition thereto some $6,000, making the amount available for 
the purchase of necessary land at this most important post 
$281,000. 

I stop merely to call attention to the testimony given by 
General Mosely, one of the leading officers in the cavalry 
service, In his testimony before our committee he used this 
language: 

This matter came up as early as 1919, and it has been favorably 
recommended by every commander of the Eighth Corps Area and by 
every general who has commanded at Fort Bliss except only General 
Castner. 


I could go on and read, and I will read, with respect to the 
need of this land: 

It is important because of the Mexican situation and the border 
situation. It is a most important railroad center, 


He further goes on and cites that motorization can not 
meet the conditions on the border: 


We bad some maneuvers down there and the motors did well, but, 
unfortunately, one of those Texas rains came up and where it had 
been perfectly dry before there stood a lake for a number of days and 
we were stuck in the mud. 


He further goes on to show that while Columbus, N. Mex., 
is only 150 miles away as the crow flies, nevertheless by reason 
of the drifting sands it is necessary when motor is used to go 
more than 300 miles, but by cavalry they can go direct. 

Now, the practical question before the committee is whether 
this land in the background of this most important post on the 
border, occupied by both cavalry and infantry troops, with 
more than 2,000 located there, is necessary for maneuver pur- 
poses as recommended by the Army experts, or whether the 
House proposes to accept the dicta and the dictum of members 
of the Appropriations Committee who have not had this expert 
evidence from the head of the cavalry service before them for 
consideration. 

We leave it to you. El Paso is a growing city. This land 
is the only land available to meet the growing needs. The 
price of land is going up more and more. If these facts are 
true, then I say to you, gentlemen, it is a good business proposi- 
tion now to purchase the land while we can acquire it and 
before it is peopled or platted into lots and sold. [Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 5 

Mr. TABER. So that the committee may understand the 
situation, it appears that the number of cavalry necessary to 
use this land is being reduced year by year, and that they have 
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been using this place for maneuvers for four or five years since 
they bought this other tract. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the gentleman, may I read 
further from the testimony of General Moseley: 


The acquisition of the tracts in question is essential to the future 
development of this important post, as the land already possessed is 
not sufficient. 


No more definite testimony could be had. We follow the 
testimony of the tactical heads of the War Department. This 
is a unanimous report from the committee, and we believe it 
is essential if we are going to continue Fort Bliss, and no one 
disputes that Fort Bliss is essential in the military protection 
of the United States. [Applause] z 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, What is the land that the gentleman 
from Texas referred to that they had been using for years 
without charge? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This very land, without any charge by the 
owners, but approaching the status of urban dwelling property. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill for amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: Í 

Be it enacted, eto., That a sum not to exceed $281,305.70 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of land in the vicinity of and 
for use in connection with the present military reservation at Fort 


Bliss, Tex., and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to make ~~ 


said purchase. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to acquire, by pur- 
chase or condemnation, additional land in the vicinity of and for use 
in connection with the present military reservation at Fort Bliss, Tex. 
The unexpended balance, namely, $275,000, of the amount appropri- 
ated for this purpose by the act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1313, 1344), 
is hereby authorized to be made available, and an additional appropria- 
tion of $6,305.70 is hereby authorized, making a total of $281,305.70 
herein authorized to carry out the provisions of this act, or so much 
of said sum as may be necessary. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War shall, by due advertisement in such 
manner as he deems best calculated to give the widest necessary pub- 
licity, call for offers of land for use in connection with said Fort Bliss, 
Tex., and if after negotiation he is able to buy said land, or any part 
or parcel or tract thereof, at such price or prices as he shall deem to 
be the fair and reasonable market value of the land, then he is author- 
ized to purchase said land for said purpose at such prices; and if any 
of said offers of land are at prices deemed by the Secretary of War to 
be above the reasonable market value of such parcel or tract of land, 
and if after the negotiation the Secretary of War is unable to purchase 
the same at fair and reasonable prices as herein defined, then in such 
case the Secretary of War is authorized to request the Attorney General 
of the United States to institute condemnation proceedings for the 
acquiring of such tracts or parcels of land as may be necessary for such 
purpose.” 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
proposed reservation is in a part of the United States to which 
our attention has been called in a novel way in the last two or 
three days. It developed that there are two places in the 
United States—developing prosperously as all the country is— 
there are two places growing more rapidly as the census shows, 
than any other part of the country. One of these places is the 
State of Texas and the other is Florida, in spite of the many 
setbacks. 

I had an opportunity to visit Texas about three years ago. 
No one can return from there without being simply amazed at 
her astounding and rapid development and growth. All yon 
have to do is to go across the border and see Mexico to be 
more impressed with two things: First, with the contrast be- 
tween the two countries, and, second, the necessity of protecting 
this rich and rapidly developing, splendid country against what 
is practically wildness, desolation, and banditry on the other 
side. [Applause.] 

So it is plain, first, that this country requires protection, and, 
second, that it will repay protection, because it is contributing 
in a marvelous, splendid way to the growth, prosperity, and 
development of this country. : 

There is only one objection that has been raised here, and that 
is that the cavalry that is going to use this land is not as large 
a unit in the War Department as it has been in the past. But 
this land can be used ‘not only for cayalry, it can be used for 
all sorts of maneuvers for troops. In a country like this it will 
continue to be invaluable for the protection of the American 
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Then there is the third reason for buying it at this time. 
I have ridden over hundreds of miles of land in Texas only 
10 or 15 years ago that was simply mesquite bush, worth a few 
cents an acre, and to-day it is producing returns of $500 and 
$1,000 an acre. 

So if you buy this land to-day you are buying it with the 
certainty that the purchase is one that will increase in value; 
that if you wait you will have to pay an added and much 
greater sum; that the purchase is a profitable one, one upon 
which you can fully realize a handsome return, with the cer- 
tainty of the increasing development; and, further, you need 
more protection, greater military defense, more land in that 
splendid country down there. 

And so froni every standpoint of the present necessity of 
the great usefulness, protection of the present, the cheapness of 
the land—from every standpoint I shall support this bill. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition of the pro 
forma amendment. I am not opposed to, and I do not believe 
any one here who is in opposition to this bill, is opposed to the 
idea of there being adequate military defenses on the border, I 
believe we should have them; I believe we have them; but I 
do object to the United States Government going into a real- 
estate speculation and buying something that it does not need. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. 

Just one more question. What is the assessed value of this 
land? Can any member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
tell us? x 

Mr. McSWAIN. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no information about it. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Five years ago when the matter was up 
there was testimony that a board of appraisers had appraised 
the value at $100 an acre. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not know what the 
assessed value is? 

Mr. McSWAIN. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And it is the opinion of our chairman, the 
gentleman now invalided in the hospital, that this property 
could be purchased at this figure. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Exactly. It may be bought for less. There 
are three different tracts. Some of it lies closer to the city 
than others, and, of course, there will be more asked for that 
than for the land farther away from the city. The outlying 
tract may be had for considerably less. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And that the price in the opinion of the 
chairman is a reasonable price? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to.“ 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Hooper haying as- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Leavirr, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 


bill H. R. 2030, and had directed him to report the same back to |- 


the House with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Starrorp, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, when the bill H. R. 9937, to 
provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual violations 
of the national prohibition act was under consideration yes- 
terday the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. Dovertas] was absent 
on official business. He wishes me to state that if he had been 
here he would have voted “ no.” 5 

POISON ALCOHOL 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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alcohol, and to include certain correspondence between myself 
and Doctor Cumming, of the Public Health Department, and 
also an editorial from the Evening Star of May 25, 1930. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Spenker, I have constantly been on the 
alert as to the question of the use of denatured alcohol in indus- 
trial processes. The sixth district of Michigan not only is the 
center of the great automobile industry of the country, which is 
a large user of industrial alcohol, but there are also extensive 
paint and varnish factories as well as pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion establishments. From time to time there has been a con- 
stant attack upon the use of denaturants in the formulas used 
for the preparation of industrial alcohol. 

The Washington Post in its edition of May 25, 1930, carried 
an editorial entitled “Poison Alcohol,” which had reference to 
the amendment by Senator Typrnes, which was defeated both 
in the House and the Senate in the passage of the legislation 
transferring the Prohibition Enforcement Unit to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. : 

Under date of May 27 I sent the editorial to Doctor Cumming, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service, 
asking the opinion of the bureau in reference to the statements 
made concerning the same. I am appending the editorial with 
my letter to Doctor Cumming, his reply and the statement 
which he inclosed from Prof. Carl Voegtlin, professor of phar- 
macology. And in that connection I also attach an editorial 
by Prof. Reid Hunt, of Harvard Medical School, dated June 8, 
1925. 

May 27, 1930. 
Dr. Hon S. CUMMING, 
Surgeon General Burcau of the Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Docron CUuutxd: I am inclosing herewith an editorial from 
The Washington Post of May 25 headed “Poison Alcohol,” which 
emphasizes the menace to public health of the use of wood alcohol and 
synthetic methanol. Please note especially the statement that neither 
of these poisons is subject to Federal governmental control such as 
applies to industrial alcohol manufactured and sold under Treasury 
Department regulations. My attention was recently directed to a press 
release by the Commissioner of Prohibition in which he stated that 
synthetic methanol was coming into the market in substantial quanti- 
ties and offered for general solvent purposes as well as for automobile 
radiator solutions; that such synthetic methanol has all the character- 
istics, physiological action, and effects of wood alcohol; and that such 
authorities as Dr. Reid Hunt, of Harvard Medical School, take the 
position that the use of synthetic methanol will be followed by the 
same disastrous effects to life and vision as have been reported in cases 
of wood alcohol poisoning. 

The courtesy will indeed be appreciated if you will let me hear from 
you at your earliest convenience on this subject with particular refer- 
ence to the toxle effects of synthetic methanol by absorption through 
the skin or inhalation of fumes; apparently there is no doubt as to 
the results which follow the taking of the chemical into the stomach. 
My off-hand opinion is that in addition to the risks connected with 
the handling of synthetic methanol such as would ordinarily obtain 
in plant operations and around garages, filling stations, and the like 
vapors would be thrown off from heated engines in closed cars which 
might cause serious injury to the eyes, if nothing worse. 

Very truly yours, 
Grant M. Hupson, M. C. 


[From the Washington Post, May 25, 1930] 
POISON ALCOHOL 


During the discussion of the bill to transfer the administration of 
the probibition enforcement laws to the Department of Justice Senator 
Typinas, of Maryland, attempted to amend the bill so as to make it 
unlawful to denature alcohol by the addition of poisons which would 
endanger human life. His amendment was defeated. Since then a 
number of deaths have been reported which were said to have been 
caused by poisoned alcohol, and following those fatalities Senator 
Typtncs has come forward again with a proposed amendment to the 
pure food law, having for fts object the same purpose, namely, the 
Prevention of the use of “ materials rendering such alcohol destructive 
to human life if used as a beverage,” 

Industrial alcohol is one of the most important products of manu- 
facture, in that it is essential in medicine, in the arts, and in the manu- 
facture of hundreds of articles of commerce from antiseptic solutions 
and artificial silk to soaps and vinegar. The importance of industrial 
alcohol is shown in the fact that 182,778,966 gallons of ethyl (pure 
grain) alcohol were withdrawn for denaturization in 77 plants during 
the last fiscal year. The belief is widespread that these denaturing 
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obtain their wares. But, as Commissioner Doran points out in his 
reports, the corn sugar is probably a far more likely source from which 
illicit booze is obtained, Upwards of 900,000,000 pounds of corn sugar 
Was produced last year. Corn sugar can be converted into alcohol for 
beverage purpose very easily and rapidly, and doubtless a large per- 
centage of illicit alcohol is obtained from this product. 

Denatured grain alcoho] is not responsible for so many deaths among 
people who can not restrain their appetites for intoxicants, In nearly 
every instance investigations have shown that those deaths were due 
to imbibing liquor composed largely of wood alcohol, or synthetic 
methanol, which in its toxic qualities is identical with wood alcohol. 
Both are virulent poisons which, when taken into the human digestive 
organs, cause blindness and death. Synthetic methanol is by far the 
more dangerous, because it is colorless, odorless, and so clear that the 
victim may think he has secured the purest of pure alcohol only to 
wake up in another world to discover his error. 

Synthetic methanol and wood alcohol are not subject to Federal con- 
trol. Anyone may make these poisons, if he knows how, and while 
they are of inestimable value in the manufacture of antifreeze solutions, 
shellacs, insecticides, and a score of other items of commerce, they are 
as deadly as strychnine or arsenic. Yet the United States permits their 
sale within restriction. Even the Tydings amendment, if adopted, will 
not affect the sale of wood alcohol, unless it is mixed with ethyl alcohol 
as a denaturant. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES, 
Washington, June 3, 1930, 
Hon, Grant M. HUDSON, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Hupson: I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of May 27, 1930, inclosing an editorial from the Washington 
Post, “ Poison Alcohol,” and requesting a statement regarding the toxic 
effects of synthetic methanol by absorption through the skin or by 
inhalation of fumes. 

I am inclosing a statement on this subject, prepared by Prof. Carl 
Voegtlin, chief division of pharmacology, National Institute of Health 
(Hygienic Laboratory), of this service. 

I am returning the clipping from the Washington Post in accordance 
with your request. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Cu xfxd, Surgeon General. 
HYGIENIC LABORATORY, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1930. 
Memorandum in reply to a letter by the Hon. Grant M. HUDSON, 

Member of Congress, concerning synthetic methanol. 

It has been well established that synthetic methanol has the same 
type of toxic action as ordinary wood alcohol. The earlier claims that 
synthetic methanol is less toxic than wood alcohol have been proven 
to be false. It is true, however, that certain samples of crude wood 
alcohol may contain some allyl alcohol, which is more toxic than me- 
thanol. Methanol is readily absorbed by the animal system when given 
by mouth. The poison is also taken up through the lungs when ani- 
mals or man are exposed to methanol vapor in air. Thus it has been 
shown by experiments on rats and dogs that the total amount of 
methanol absorbed through the respiratory tract varied from 0.32 to 
0.55 gram per kilogram of body weight. Methanol is slightly more 
volatile than ethyl alcohol and grain alcohol, and there are several 
records in the medical literature reporting methanol poisoning in 
painters using paints containing methanol. The danger of poisoning 
would be especially great when the painters work in poorly ventilated 
or closed Tooms. . 

There are also records in the scientific literature indicating that the 
repeated administration of methanol or methanol-containing prepara- 
tions to the human skin may cause methanol poisoning and blindness, 

To sum up, it would seem that the indiscriminate substitution of 
synthetic methanol for ethyl alcohol in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, antifreeze solutions, cosmetics, ete., would involve a serions 
hazard to the health of people. Certain States in the Union have 
enacted laws prohibiting the use of methanol in all preparations in- 
tended for internal administration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CARLE VOEGTLIN, 
Professor of Pharmacology. 
[Reprinted from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, vol. 17, No. 7, 
p. 763. July, 1925] 
SYNTHETIC METHANOL IS POISONOUS 
EDITOR OF INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY: 

I bave performed a number of experiments upon animals with the 
German (synthetic) methanol which you sent me. The results were 
the same (qualitatively and quantitatively) as those obtained with 
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pure methyl alcohol obtained from wood distillates. The synthetic 
methanol showed the same characteristic differences from ethyl alcohol ; 
when the two alcohols were given in equal doses the animals receiving 
a single (large) dose of ethyl alcohol were more profoundly affected 
showing a greater degree of incoordination and a greater depth of 
narcosis—than did those that had received the methanol. When, 
however, these doses were repeated a few times at 24-hour intervals 
the differences between the action of the two alcohols became very 
striking; the animals receiving the ethyl alcohol became less powerfully 
affected (tolerance) whereas those receiving the methanol became more 
deeply poisoned with each dose (cumulative action). Thus, after the 
third or fourth administration of a comparatively large dose of 
methanol the animals passed into a state of coma, in which they died, 
whereas similar doses of ethyl alcohol had a progressively less effect 
and could apparently be continued indefinitely without obvious harm. 

Although the lower animals can tolerate somewhat larger single doses 
of methyl than of ethyl alcohol, it is known that this is not true of 
man; the more highly developed nervous system of man is more seri- 
ously affected by methyl alcohol than is that of the lower animals, and 
permanent blindness has often been reported from single, sometimes 
small, doses of methyl alcohol, whereas such results are unknown in the 
case of ethyl alechol. 

I did not perform experiments to determine the effect of the synthetic 
methanol upon the eyes of the lower animals. Such experiments seemed 
unnecessary, for it was shown years ago that it is the methyl alcohol 
in wood alcohol which causes the injuries to the eye, and since syn- 
thetic methanol is simply methyl alcohol and has the characteristic 
physiological action of the latter, there is no reason to suppose that it 
would spare the eye. 

It can confidently be predicted that the use of the synthetic methanol 
as a beverage or as an adulterant will be followed by the same dis- 
astrous effects to life and vision as have characterized such uses of wood 
alcohol. Those who are circulating the report that the synthetie 
methanol is not poisonous are not only stating an untruth but are 
assuming a grave responsibility, for death or blindness will inevitably 
be the fate of a number of those who may be misled by such statements 
and attempt to use synthetic methanol as a beverage. 

Rew Hunt. 

HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Boston, Mass., June 8, 1925. 


SALE OF JACKSON BARRACKS MILITARY RESERVATION, LA, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I call up the bill H. R. 6871, to amend 
the acts of March 12, 1926, and March 80, 1928, authorizing the 
sale of the Jackson Barracks Military Reservation, La., and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
calls up the bill H. R. 6871, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
75 bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 

hole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Wisconsin? f 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whenever the State of Louisiana shall with- 
draw and release its election to purchase the property known as the 
Jackson Barracks Military Reservation, which the Secretary of War 
was authorized to sell or cause to be sold pursuant to the acts of March 
12, 1926 (44 Stat. 203, 204), and March 30, 1928 (45 Stat. 307), the 
said reservation shall be withdrawn from sale and retained by the Sec- 
retary of War for military purposes as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
lease said property to the State of Louisiana for National Guard pur- 
poses, for a term of not exceeding 25 years, in consideration of its 
maintenance and upkeep to the satisfaction of the Secretary of War by 
the State, during the term of such lease, and failure to do so shall render 
the lease subject to cancellation: Provided, That said lease shall be 
subject to cancellation at any time on 120 days’ notice in writing by the 
Secretary of War should he deem it necessary to regarrison said post, or 
the use and occupation under said lease may be suspended by him with- 
out notice in case of and during any national emergency: Provided 
further, That the lease may be terminated at any time by the State 
of Louisiana, at its option, by giving 180 days’ notice in writing to 
the Secretary of War: And provided further, That the State may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, sublease said property in a man- 
ner not inconsistent with said lease, the proceeds from all subleases 
to be applied by the State toward the maintenance, improvement, and 
upkeep of the property, and an accounting of such proceeds to be ren- 
dered by the State to the Secretary of War annually. 
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With a committee amendment as follows: 


On page 2, line 13, after the word “ post,” strike out the comma and 
the words “or the use and occupation under,” and in line 14, after the 
word “further,” insert the word “that,” and in the same line strike 
out the word “ suspended“ and insert the word “ canceled,” and in line 
15, after the word “of,” strike out the words and during.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
gentleman from Louisiana explain this bill. I would like to 
know something about it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, I wish to thank the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs for their gracious attitude toward me in taking 
up this bill important to the State National Guard of Louisiana. 
I wish also to thank the many Members of the House who, at 
my solicitation, have displayed an unusually lively interest in 
this bill. I wish to thank the Speaker for his courteous attitude 
and his assurance that if the committee found itself in a condi- 
tion that it could no longer carry on to-day and I could make a 
show of emergency on the floor as a preliminary to the motion 
I would make to take the bill up out of order he would recognize 
me for that purpose. 

The reading of the bill, Mr. Speaker, by the Clerk of the 
House will show its importance to one of the finest military 
organizations in the United States. That organization will go 
out with the Regular Army on any fateful day that the bugle 
of our country sounds the equivalent to “fall in,” “forward 
march” to victory or to death. The State National Guard of 
Louisiana is really the heir to the history, traditions, and the 
fortunes of the immortal Washington Artillery, which in addi- 
tion to its many notable engagements covered itself with fadeless 
glory in its unparalleled covering of the withdrawal of Lee’s 
army from Gettysburg. 

I was an active member of that artillery in my younger years 
and subsequently enjoyed the distinction of being made an 
honorary member by that great command. I served it proudly 
in the constitutional convention of Louisiana of 1898, when it 
required legislative aid. I served it as a member of the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana from 1900 to 1912, during which years it 
needed legislative friends, and I have served with pride and 
affection its heirs, the State National Guard, in the Congress of 
the United States whenever the commanding officers of the 
guards made any request upon me to render them service. I am 
proud of that institution. Louisiana is proud of it. The State 
National Guards have occupied the Jackson Barracks for years, 
a permit having been granted to them by the Secretary of War, 
with my consent and approval, as the barracks are in my dis- 
trict. The old place has a wonderful history behind it. It was 
acquired by the United States in 1846 for approximately $46,000. 
I do not know what the property is worth to-day, but it is 
absolutely certain, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, that 
if the property has increased in value, it has not been due to any 
effort on the part of the United States Government; that prop- 
erty has increased in value as a result of expenditures by the 
_ taxpayers of the city of New Orleans in extending the city 
through paved streets, for which they have paid; for putting up 
schoolhouses, for which they have paid; for extending the light- 
ing system, the water system, and the sewer system of the city 
of New Orleans, and any accretion that has come in value to 
the property is due to the taxpayers of the city of New Orleans. 
The property will continue to increase in value from year to 
year, and therefore it is a most desirable investment for the 
Federal Government to make in giving the use of historie prop- 
erty to our famous National Guard. My distinguished friend 
Co Srarrorp, of Wisconsin, will move the passage of 
the bill. My friend Congressman LAGUARDIA, who knows as 
much about military affairs as any man in the United States, 
will be glad to vote for this bill. I hope the Senate will ac- 
cept the House report instead of asking for a report from the 
Secretary of War and expeditiously pass this bill when it is 
reported out by the Senate Committee on Military Affairs, which 
will be, indeed, “good tidings of a great joy” to my many 
friends in the State National Guard of Louisiana. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Mr. Broom, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for an indefinite period on account of illness in his 
family. 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and under the rule 
referred as follows: 

S. 615. An act authorizing an appropriation for payment to 
the Uintah, White River, and Uncompahgre Bands of Ute 
Indians in the State of Utah for certain lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 1251. An act for the relief of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
(Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1812. An act to authorize the collection of annual statis- 
tics relating to crime, and to the defective, dependent, and de- 
Unquent classes; to the Committee on the Census. 

S. 2010. An act for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

S. 3409. An act to provide for the collection and publication 
of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 3594. An act authorizing appropriations for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of improvements necessary for protection 
of the national forests from fire, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4051. An act authorizing the Pillager Bands of Chippewa 
Indians, residing in the State of Minnesota, to submit claims 
to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

S. 4325. An act to amend subchapter 5 of chapter 18 of the 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia by adding thereto a 
new section to be designated section 648-a; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 4358. An act to authorize transfer of funds from the general 
revenues of the District of Columbia to the revenues of the 
water department of said District and to provide for transfer 
of jurisdiction over certain property to the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to amend section 5 of the joint 
resolution relating to the National Memorial Commission, ap- 
proved March 4, 1929; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution prohibiting location or erection 
of any wharf or dock or artificial fill or bulkhead or other 
structure on the shores or in the waters of the Potomac River 
within the District of Columbia without the approval of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Director 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey; and 

H. R. 9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters of 
the United States. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr, CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 5 

H. R. 11965. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12302. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 

H. R. 937. An act for the relief of Nellie Hickey; and 

H. R.9806. An act to authorize the construction of certain 
bridges and to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of other bridges over the navigable waters 
of the United States. 


‘ 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. RANSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
June 6, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


1930 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, June 6, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS NO. 1 
(10 a. m.) 

To consider the contested-election case between Representa- 

tive Louis LupLow and former Representative Ralph Updike. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize appropriations for construction at military posts 
(H. R. 2754). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

10). 

e the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearny, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

528. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
in the anrount of $5,532.26, to defray the expenses of the United 
States Marine Band, in attending the national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio 
(H. Doe. No. 448); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

529. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1931, for the 
relief of the State of Georgia, $506,067.50, and the State of 
South Carolina, $805,561, in reconstructing roads and bridges 
damaged or destroyed by floods in 1929, in all $1,811,628.50 
(H. Doc. No. 449); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

530. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year 1931, amounting to 
$10,000, for salary of an envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Union of South Africa (H. Doc. No. 
450); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

rinted. 

4 531. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1980—namely, survey flood control, Choctawhatchee River, 
Fla. and Ala., $14,000, and maintenance and operation Panama 
Canal toward construction of a ferry and highway near the 
Pacific entrance of the canal, $500,000, both sums to remain 
available until expended (H. Doc. No. 451); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

532. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation in the sum 
of $2,500, for the War Department, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930, to remain available until June 30, 1931 (H. Doe. 
No. 452); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

533. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for the De- 
partment of State for the fiscal year 1931, to remain available 
until June 30, 1932, amounting to $25,000, and a draft of pro- 
posed provision of an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 453) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Come 
merce, S. 3619. An act to reorganize the Federal Power Com- 
mission; with amendment (Rept. 1793). Referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9231. A 
bill providing for the acquirement of additional lands for the 
naval air station at Seattle, Wash.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
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1794). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. ‘ 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
11367. A bill to provide for certain public works at Parris 
Island, S. C.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1795). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
11409. A bill to authorize the erection of a tablet in the Fort 
Sumter Military Reservation to the memory of the garrison at 
Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1796). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MoSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9893. 
A bill to provide a military status for certain American citi- 
zens; with amendment (Rept. No. 1800). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1501. A bill for the relief of William H. Connors; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1788). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6491. A 
bill for the relief of John J. Mullen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1789). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10113. A bill for the relief of Uriel Sliter; with amendment 
(iene No. 1790). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10328. 
A bill for the relief of William H. Stroud; without amendment 
5 No. 1791). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8784. 
A bill for the relief of Leonard Theodore Boice; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1797). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 672. 
A bill for the relief of Walter W. Adkins; with amendment 
a Rept. No. 1798). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 11529. 
A bill for the relief of William J. Bodiford; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1799). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 12788) to au- 
thorize the establishment of a Coast Guard station on the 
south coast of Maui, in the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and .Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 12789) to authorize an 
appropriation for the purchase and erection of a monument of 
1 Gen. William Moultrie; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 12790) providing that in 
computing the six years’ service required for promotion in the 
Navy from warrant to chief warrant rank, all active service 
of warrant or commissioned officers in the National Naval Vol- 
unteers shall be counted; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 239) to appoint a 
subcommittee on nayal affairs relative to the establishment of 
an air base on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Resolution (H. Res. 240) to create a 
select committee to investigate the United States Shipping 
Board; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 12791) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary Agnes Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 12792) granting 
an increase of pension to Agnes C. Gill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12793) granting an increase of 
pension to Lavinia C. Preston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. DOUGHTON: A bill (H. R. 12794) for the relief of 
W. E. McNeill, Lee Allman, and John Allman, stockholders of 
MeNeill, Allman Construction Co. (Inc.), and W. E. MeNeill, 
dissolution agent of the MeNeill-Allman Construction Co.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 12795) granting a 
pension to Catherine Minet; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12796) granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda Harer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 12797) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Burley L. Van Fleet; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. KINZER: A bill (H. R. 12798) for the relief of John 
K. Lintner; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 12799) for the relief of 
Nellie Philips France; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12800) grant- 
ing a pension to Martha J. Hannah; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1, of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7469. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from Overseas Automotive 
Club, of New York City, opposing the passage of the tariff 
act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7470. Also, letter from Redfield-Downey-Odell Co., New York 
City, opposing House bill 11096, which provides for a postage 
charge of 5 cents for directory service to be collected from the 
sender of all mail that requires such service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

7471. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union, of Campbellsville, Ky., at its April meeting 
adopted a resolution petitioning the Congress to enact a law 
for the Federal supervision of motion pictures establishing 
higher standards before production for films that are to be 
licensed for interstate and international commerce, signed by 
Lula Smith, secretary, and Lottie Smith, president; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7472. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of county 
clerk, Oklahoma City, Okla., in support of House bill 10366; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

7478. Also, petition of Carpenters Local No. 763, Enid, Okla., 
in support of Sproul bill, H. R. 9323; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

7474. Also, petition of Division 630, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, Enid, Okla., in support of Couzens resolution; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7475. Also, petition of Immigration Study Commission, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

7476. Also, petition of Edwin Murphy, acting department 
commander, department of Florida, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, in support of bill establishing branch of National Soldiers“ 
Home in Southeastern States; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

7477. Also, petition of Train Dispatchers’ Association, Okla- 
boma City, Okla., in support of Couzens resolution, S. J. Res. 
161; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7478. Also, petition of Western Regional Association of Sys- 
tem and/or Terminal Boards of Adjustment, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, and 
Station Employees, Denver, Colo., in full support of Couzens 
resolution; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

7479. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Telegram of Florian 
Yoste, president Retail Jewelers’ Association, Vicksburg, Miss., 
urging Rules Committee to secure special ruling on Capper- 
Kelly fair trade bill; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

7480. Also, telegram of A. E. Wallace, president Brother- 
hood Railway Clerks, Hattiesburg, Miss., urging adoption of 
Couzens joint resolution, suspending consolidation of railroads; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7481, Also, petition of citizens of Lumberton, Miss., not to 
recommend the calling of an international conference by the 
President of the United States or the acceptance by him of an 
invitation to participate in such a conference for the purpose 
of revising the present calendar unless a proviso be attached 
thereto definitely guaranteeing the preservation of the con- 
tinuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion of blank days; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

7482. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of the legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, State of 
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Oklahoma, urging passage of the Couzens joint resolution pro- 
viding for the temporary suspension of consolidation of rail- 
roads until Congress provides protection for the railroad em- 
ployees as well as the public; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

7483. By Mr. PEAVEY: Resolution from the County Board of 
Sawyer County, Wis., protesting the use of butter substitutes 
in State and Federal institutions, because such substitutes cur- 
tail the farmer’s market, set a bad example for private in- 
stitutions and individuals, and impair the health and endanger 
the lives of those persons who subsist thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

7484. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution by the 
Crawford Business Men's League, of Chicago, urging the passage 
of legislation which shall check the monopoly of the chain-store 
system; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE 
_ Fray, June 6, 1930 
(Legislative day of Thursday, May 29, 1930) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FEOM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 10175) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4017) to amend the act of May 29, 1928, pertaining to 
certain War Department contracts by repealing the expiration 
date of that act, with an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 1420. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to loan 
aeronautical equipment and material for purposes of research 
and experimentation ; 

H. R. 2030. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex. ; 

H. R. 2755. An act to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary 
Corps of the Regular Army; 

H. R. 6340. An act to authorize an appropriation for construc- 
tion at the Mountain Branch of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn: ; 

H. R. 6871. An act to amend the acts of March 12, 1926, and 
March 30, 1928, authorizing the sale of the Jackson Barracks 
Military Reservation, La., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7496. An act authorizing an appropriation for improve- 
ments at the Guilford Courthouse National Military Park; 

H. R.8159. An act to authorize appropriation for construc- 
tion at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y.; 
Fort Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga.; and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11405. An act to amend an act approved February 25, 
1929, entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes“; and 

H. R. 12263. An act to authorize the acquisition of 1,000 acres 
of land, more or less, for aerial bombing range purposes at 
Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain damage claims. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolution, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 1906. An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; 

S. 3493. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit; $ 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 


HI. R. 1158. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule ; 
H. R. 1160. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; 
H. R. 3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 


Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration con- 


ferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 
H. R, 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 
H. R. 3610. An 


act for the relief of William Geravis Hill; 
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H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished flying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vineent J. Moran; 

H. R. 5524. An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 

II. R. 10175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended; and 

H. J. Res, 243. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation by the 
United States and Canada of the probable effects of proposed 
developments to generate electric power from the movement of 
the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ARTHUR M. HYDE 


Mr, FESS. Mr. President, on the 5th of June, at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., the Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Arthur M. 
Hyde, delivered a very eloquent and informing address on the 
occasion of the State Republican convention. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


A little more than 75 years ago the Republican Party was born. 
Seventy years ago it elected the Great Emancipator as its first Presi- 
dent. The platform upon which Abraham Lincoln was elected favored 
a protective tariff. 

It adyocated the adjustment of import duties so “as to encourage 
the development of the industrial interests of the whole country.” 
That doctrine has been continuously applied by the party; first, to 
foster and encourage the development of industry, later to protect 
labor in a living scale of wages, and always to maintain the domestic 
market for the products of American forests, fields, factories, and 
mines. The party now stands charged with being the “tool of the 
interests,” and with responsibility for “robber tariffs.” 

We answer that the party of Lincoln has been true to the principles 
of the platform which bore Lincoln triumphantly to the Presidency. 
We answer that the progress of America during those 70 years has 
been an unparalleled achievement. 

In population, we have grown from 26,500,000 to 120,000,000. Our 
railroads haye increased their mileage from 18,000 to 249,000. Public 
highways thread the continent in every direction. Our national 
wealth has grown from about $10,000,000,000 to about $420,- 
600,000,000, Our per capita wealth has increased from about $400 
to about $3,500. Pauperism in proportion to population has decreased 
66 per cent; the number of children in schools has increased 35 
per cent, 

We number but 6 per cent of the world's population, yet we use 
78 per cent of the world's automobiles, 60 per cent of its telephones, 
48 per cent of its radios. We use 39 per cent of the world’s coal, 
61 per cent of its petroleum, 35 per cent of its water power, 40 per 
cent of its electricity, and 43 per cent of its iron and copper. Our 
people consume 15 per cent of all the wheat grown on the earth, 
23 per cent of the sugar, 51 per cent of the coffee, 26 per cent of 
“he cotton, 17 per cent of the wool, 72 per cent of the silk, and 
36 per cent of the rubber. 

Considering the fact that we are less than one-sixteenth of the 
peoples of the world, all this indicates a very high standard of living. 
The quality of food is higher. The quality of clothing is better. 
Homes are more comfortable. The spread of education throughout all 
the classes of our people is equalled only by the increase in the 
standards of education. America has achieved a wider distribution 
of the good things of life than has ever been achieved by any nation 
on earth. 

I do not claim that this is all due to the Republican Party alone. 
Many elements have contributed to that progress. The inventive genius 
of America, the spread of education, the application of research to 
industry, managerial ability, an industrious and efficient laboring class, 
and an intelligent agricultural class—these are a few of the contributions 
made to America’s high standard of living. The Republican Party 
did not do it all. No party and no program of statecraft could alone 
have brought about this happy condition. But I do claim that 
the Republican doctrine of adjusting imports so “as to encourage the 
development of the industrial interests of the whole country“ has kept 
the channels of prosperity open, through which the industry and the 
intelligence and the inventiveness of the American people could be 
translated, and bas been translated, into a high standard of living and 
a constantly rising tide of well-being. 

We have not been constrained to change our policies or our principles 
from one campaign to the next. We have not had the humiliation of 
having the fallacy of a position exposed by the progress of events, In 
this connection it Is interesting to note that cur adversaries have wan- 
dered from free trade to tariff for revenue only, thence to a compensa- 
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tory tariff! or a competitive tariff. They are now coyly flirting with 
the Republican principle of protection. This is a far cry from their 
former position, proving the willingness of that party, if not to recognize 
a principle, at least to bow to a condition. 

Free trade, free silver, anti-imperalism, League of Nations—these are 
only a few of the positions taken with great resolution and much beat- 
ing of tom-toms by our Democratic friends, positions from which they 
heroically announced that death alone could disiodge them and positions 
which they heatedly declared meant the salvation and perpetuity of the 
Union. The next campaign usually found them, however, buttressed in 
a new position, completely oblivious of the paramount and vital char- 
acter with which they had invested the old. The golden thread of 
consistency which has run through all Democratic platforms is their 
fiery denunciation of all things Republican; and thelr opposition to all 
Republican measures for the commonweal until after they have been 
proved in practice. 

Our Government has become a government by political parties, 
Political parties were not contemplated by the Constitution, They 
arc not the product of plots and schemes by politicians. They arose 
because they were necessary, and they have remained because they have 
served. 

If we are to have majority rule, it is vital that we shall have two, 
but only two, dominant parties. Programs, reforms, and governmental 
progress are determined by political action, effectuated through political 
parties. A majority of the ballots cast upon the basis of a party plat- 
form for or against a political party determines the issue. If more than 
two political parties could exist in this country, with approximately 
equal strength, it would necessarily result that there never could be a 
majority for any program, History is replete with instances of the 
chaotic and intolerant action of minorities. “A majority held in con- 
straint by constitutional check and limitations," Abraham Lincoln de- 
clared, “ is the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it 
dees of necessity fly to anarchy and despotism.” 

A party platform is a covenant with the people. In effect, the plat- 
fcrm is an offer to the people, saying; “ These are our principles and 
our program. If you elect our candidate, we shall be governed by this 
platform.” Having offered a platform and haying had it accepted by 
the people, there is no power which can absolve the party from its 
promise, The party is bound, in honor, to the people to carry out the 
platform with the same fidelity as the individual carries out a personal 
contract, 

Sound public policy dictates that the successful party in the election 
should have the right and be held to the duty of fulfilling its pledges. 
In doing so, the President is entitled to the loyal support of all Repub- 
licans everywhere. Those who are not Republicans, and those who are 
out of sympathy with the principles of the party should have not only 
the courage to deny its obligations but also the honesty to refuse its 
advantages. This is not alone a duty which a Republican owes to his 
party but it is as well a duty which a citizen owes to his country. 
Not otherwise can we effectuate the will of the majority, which is a 
fundamental tenet of our political faith. 

The men who preserved the American Union and have made American 
policy for the last 70 years have been men who were willing to take 
common counsel and recognize the validity of party obligation. We 
must not forget that it was these men, acting through the instru- 
mentality of the Republican Party, who, after they had solved the 
slavery problem, gaye themselves to the task of solving the financial 
and economic problems as these have presented themselves in the march 
of progress. By sound financial policies they sustained the honor, the 
credit and integrity of the Nation. To them belongs the credit for 
maintaining the American system of protection which has contributed 
so largely to the prosperity and happiness of our people. 

It was through party solidarity that the Republican Party was 
able to restore the Union within the Constitution, establish a sound 
monetary system, make the protective tariff an integral part of our 
economic structure, and save our Nation from the entanglements of 
European politics. Its long record of achievements from Lincoln to 
this hour could not have been accomplished otherwise. 

The problems of progress are problems of coordination and coopera- 
tion. This is the political, economic, and social theorem of Herbert 
Hoover. The moral, social, economic, and political powers of this Na- 
tion coordinated are irresistible. The phrase “ United we stand, divided 
we fall” expresses a greater truth and a more compelling need to-day 
than it did when it was first minted. 

America has passed beyond the stage of a mere conquest of natural 
resources. Agriculture, mining, and forestry are as fundamental as they 
ever were, but there is a large section of our national life which knows 
them only as sources of raw materials. They haye been outstripped in 
the race by industry. Our national income to-day is derived more than 
70 per cent from industrial and mercantile operations. 

The progress of industry during the last 30 years has been epochal 
and has exerted a powerful influence upon our national life. New 
industries have risen, notably automobiles, radio, phonographs, and air- 
craft. Older industries have been enormously expanded—telephones, 
telegraph, and electric power. These have in themselves wrought great 
changes in our economie structure. They have made many displace- 
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ments and have necessitated many readjustments to new conditions 
created by them. 

More and more it has become necessary that the economic and indus- 
trial forces of the Nation be correlated and coordinated with the moral, 
social, and political forces. It is not merely that government shall 
restrain industry, to prevent injustice. Nor is it merely that govern- 
ment shall promote industry, to create more opportunity. The need is 
that government and industry alfke shall be coordinated into greater 
service of the common welfare and the greater happiness of the people. 

The province of politics is changing. In American domestic affairs, 
politics finds its greatest field of usefulness in maintaining an open 
door of opportunity, This function is interwoven with industry and 
profoundly influenced by it. The science of economics has partially 
replaced the philosophy of politics. Equal opportunity is no longer a 
matter of the relationship between individuals because competition is 
no longer between individuals, Competition is more and more a con- 
test between great organized industries. Equal opportunity, therefore, 
for individuals has become a matter of maintaining equality of oppor- 
tunity as between industries. 

The problems of government are as much industrial and economic as 
they are social and political. At no time in our history have they been 
more complex and intricate, or of greater import. The unity of our 
national affairs not only makes those problems nation-wide in their 
application and effect, but the growing importance of our Nation and 
the universality of trade and commerce makes them international in 
scope. 

To-day, if ever in our history, America needs a man who understands 
and correctly appraises the tangle of moral, social, political, and eco- 
nomic forces and interests which struggle for mastery; a man trained 
in administration; a man who knows sympathetically the needs both 
of the individual and of the industry; a man who can correctly evalu- 
ate international needs and relationships; a man who sees through and 
beyond the immediate travail to the ultimate good of the individual. 
To-day America is fortunate to have the leadership of Herbert Hoover. 

He knows the subjects with which he must deal, or he sets about 
getting the facts, systematically. If necessary, he does not hesitate to 
appoint a fact-finding commission to ferret out and report the facts. 
For this he is criticised. It apparently has never dawned on the critics 
that all seagoing beats carry compasses and all competent navigators 
frequently consult them. Steering by the North Star is both antiquated 
and inconvenient. In statecraft, where cloudy weather is frequent, it 
is fatal. 

He is not afraid of conferences, and is willing to be advised. In this, 
he differs from those statesmen whose self-sufficiency is plainly evident 
but -whose availability for greater responsibilities has never been dis- 
cussed outside their own family circle. 

He is the wisest of leaders. He relies upon the strength and the 
righteousness of his own program. He hurls no bricks, makes no gas 
attacks. He pursues his course with the reasoned determination and 
informed persistence which reaches its objective with the directness, if 
not the swiftness, of an arrow. 

Like a good general he knows his army. He knows the human forces 
with which he must work. He works with those who are willing to 
cooperate. He gives the others no chance to shoot him in the back. 

He has vision. Like many an industrialist he reels off figures of 
production and distribution. He knows that 27,000,000 American homes 
contain 18,000,000 bathrooms, fifteen and three-tenths million electric 
irons, six and eight-tenths million vacuum cleaners, 5,000,000 washing 
machines, and seven and one-half million electric refrigerators. He 
knows that there are 53,000,000. bank depositors and 63,000,000 life- 
insurance policyholders. But he spends no time bowing in awe of the 
statistics. He sees beyond them to the human element; to loads lifted 
from weary backs; to the health of children made more sure; to se- 
curity for widows and orphans; to the opportunity for better and 
happier citizenship and a higher culture in the future. 

No greater triumph has ever been scored in peace time than the 
victory which Herbert Hoover has won against panic. It is impossible 
to gage events which have been ayerted. Our country will never know 
all of the conditions against which he battled, nor all of the evils 
which threatened us when the stock market, long overinflated, collapsed ; 
when induced thereby, commodity values sagged; when business and 
industry, gripped by fear of panic, threatened retrenchment; when 
great financial institutions were precariously balancing themselves upon 
the rim of ruin; and labor, always haunted by the dread of unemploy- 
ment, felt the touch of the grim specter upon its elbow. 

Promptly the President set in motion the forces of construction and 
resolutely began to rebuild public confidence. The heads of all the 
railroads were called in. From these a pledge to proceed with their 
plans for new construction and new rolling stock was obtained. The 
leaders of industry were called in. From these came assurances that 
no recessions in activity and no wholesale discharges of men would be 
made. ‘The leaders of labor were called in. From these came pledges 
to carry ọn without wage disputes or strikes. A general coordination 
committee was set up, which has dealt, and is dealing with industrial 
and economic situations as they arise. 
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The leaders of Congress were called in. A program of public build- 
ing, river improvement, and highway construction was laid out, has 
been authorized, and is speedily becoming effective. 

For the first time in the history of America the leaders of organized 
agriculture were called, and agriculture was recognized as having place 
in the picture. Pledges of cooperation in the general program were 
received. 

Result: The unemployment which threatened to freeze the activities 
of the Nation has proven to be little more than seasonal unemployment. 
There was relatively little distress. New lines of railway are being 
built, rivers dredged, in a hundred cities public buildings are mounting 
skyward, the plans for the buildings in Washington are going forward, 
$125,000,000 annually is being poured into highway construction. In- 
dustry is cooperating, labor is cooperating, cities and States are cooper- 
ating. The Nation is back at work without a panic and without a 
boom, If there is scant appreciation of the evils which were averted, 
there is at least a realization that fear has relaxed its grip upon the 
hearts of labor and panic has released the industries of the Nation. 

Thus has Herbert Hoover proven his theorem that progress consists 
in the coordination of the great moral, social, and economic forces which 
are always resident in a great people. 

The past 15 months have seen much of constructive importance ac- 
complished. A definite policy of farm relief has been worked out. 
Settlement of the French debt has been made, Federal taxes for the 
past year were cut $160,000,000. Another reduction of $1,000,000,000 
was made on the national debt. Law enforcement has been strengthened, 
An enlarged program for the development of our waterways has been 
initiated, which is of far-reaching economic importance to agriculture 
as well as to business interests. The Federal Radio Commission has 
been placed upon a permanent basis. Progress has been made with the 
public-building program. Increased appropriations have been made for 
Federal aid for national roads. Marked improvement in our relations 
with Mexico and with the Central and South American States has been 
established, and an epochal step has been taken toward permanent peace 
through the proposed limitation of armaments treaty. 

The London conference was a great accomplishment for peace. The 
proposed treaty between the three great naval powers of the world 
will end the race for naval supremacy. Under it there is to be a com- 
bined reduction of more than a million tonnage in battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines. There will be a vast increase in interna- 
tional good will. There will be a saving of nearly $1,000,000,000 on our 
part as measured against expenditures made necessary to obtain parity 
under the Washington conference agreement and under the authorized 
building program. 

Men differ widely as to the wisdom of the eighteenth amendment. 
In it some men see a sumptuary law imbedded in a Constitution, an 
infringement of their liberties, an incentive to crime. Others see in it 
better homes, better schools, and a higher standard of living, the ulti- 
mate release of mankind from its greatest curse, a constantly widening 
horizon of liberty and opportunity. Upon this, as upon every other 
subject which affects our common welfare, citizens have a right to 
advocate whatever views they hold. 

There can be no difference of opinion upon this—that honorable men 
sworn to support the Constitution and to execute the laws will do so 
up to the uttermost limits of the powers given them. Not until the 
amendment is repealed, or changed, can there be any let-up on that 
proposition. 

There is a widespread misunderstanding of the aims and the program 
of the Federal Farm Board. It stands charged with price fixing. The 
board has no intention of pegging the price, either of cotton or wheat. 
No valorization scheme is intended. No effort will be made to put prices 
upon an unreasonable or arbitrary basis. 

In common with all other commodities, prices of cotton and wheat 
will in the long run be governed by supply and demand. The board is 
trying to operate within the limits of this inexorable law. Its powers 
will be called into play only upon emergencies to prevent panics and 
speculation from depressing prices below the point indicated by the law. 
The marketing powers of the Federal Farm Board have been employed 
solely in emergencies. 

A review of the succession of events with which the board has had 
to deal may prove helpful. Between September 3 and October 21, 1929, 
the index of security prices of the New York Stock Exchange dropped 
from 381 to 320. Cotton prices dropped 1.66 cents per pound, wheat 
prices 15 cents per bushel. The sag in securities prices was 15 per cent; 
in cotton, 8%4 per cent; in wheat, 10% per cent. 

It was evident that the prices of farm products were being depressed 
by the drop in prices on the stock exchange. The speculation in stocks 
had been none of the farmer’s doing. The deflation was entirely with- 
out his fault. The board acted to protect the values of farm products 
and to hold so far as possible cotton and wheat back on the farm. It 
offered to lend, on October 21, to cotton cooperatives 16 cents per pound 
on classed cotton, basis %-inch staple. On October 26 it offered to lend 
to wheat cooperatives various basic amounts per bushel, varying from 
$1.15 at Kansas City to $1.25 at Minneapolis. These loan values were 
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well below the prices of cotton and wheat on the market, and were 
considered safe loan bases. 

But the deflation was not over. Between October 22 and November 
18 security prices fell 128 points. Carried down in sympathy with 
stocks, cotton prices fell 1144 cents per pound, wheat prices 15 cents per 
bushel. This was a decline of 39 per cent in securities prices, 8 per 
cent in cotton, and 12 per cent in wheat. Prices fell below the figures 
-which the board had offered to loan. The board later recognized a 
stabilization corporation in wheat which bought grain on the open 
market, 

Before the board announced its loan basis on cotton and wheat, a 
drop of 16 per cent in securities caused a decline in cotton of 8½ per 
cent, in wheat of 10144 per cent. After the board announced its loan 
policy, a decline of 39 per cent in securities caused a drop in cotton of 
8 per cent and in wheat of 12 per cent. A decline of 16 per cent in 
securities carried wheat down 10% per cent before the board acted, but 
after the board acted a decline of 39 per cent carried wheat only 12 
per cent further down. There is no doubt whatever that the board saved 
the farmers’ wheat and cotton prices from complete demoralization. 

More than this, the stabilization of wheat and cotton prices prevented 
ruinous panic from reaching the markets for corn, oats, and many other 
farm products. > 

More than all this. The action of the Farm Board was a powerful 
factor in restoring confidence in the whole economic situation, and sup- 
plemented the President’s efforts with industry, labor, and the railroads 
and agriculture to keep the wheels of industry moving and labor 
employed. Think of it! Humble agriculture coming to the rescue of 
proud business, industrial, financial, and labor organizations. Truly, 
“the stone which the builders rejected * * * became the head of 
the corner.” 

It is a happy and helpful thing that everybody is thinking on farm 
problems. Diverse results are to be expected. Nevertheless, you may 
start your reasoning at any given point on farm questions and your 
logic will, in the end, pring you inevitably at grips with the problem of 
surplus. By surplus I do not mean merely the carry-over. Some carry- 
over is necessary. Nor does surplus always mean the margin over the 
domestic consumption. Of some products, such as cotton, we shall 
always be exporters. The surplus with which farm thinking must busy 
itself is that part of the crop which the market, domestic or foreign, 
can not absorb without disastrously breaking the price. 

There are those who maintain that it Is the duty of the farmer to 
express himself in the largest possible production, that he who makes 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before is a public benefactor; 
that the farmer bas not only the right but the duty to produce as much 
of the crops which he raises as the greatest possible acreage, the most 
scientific methods, and his own best efforts will permit. 

If this theory is to prevail, then logically we should encourage a 
larger acreage per Man; an increasingly scientific mechanized and in- 
tensive cultivation; and the most efficient system of marketing. But 
before we embark on this program we are bound to recognize that 
enormous surpluses will be produced which must compete for the markets 
of the world. Inexorably they must be sold on the basis of a com- 
petitive price. If this is our program, then we must compete with a 
foreign agriculture, which is also expanded, which has the benefit of 
cheap lands, uses cheap labor, and in increasing degree, modern machin- 
ery. Such expansion would mean ever-increasing surpluses from America 
meeting foreign competition in the world market. No debenture, or other 
scheme of subsidy, could equalize such conditions. The American farmer 
can not and ought not be compelled to meet the fierce competition of 
cheap lands and low standards of living in other countries. 

Under the circumstances, shall we continue annually to pile up 
mountains of food and fibers, the very size of which reduces the world 
price, breaks the price at home, and leaves us poorer? Shall we per- 
petually attempt to pile the mountain higher? There is nothing 
economically sound or socially desirable about producing crops to sell 
at less than the cost of producing them. 

But you say, Shall we abandon scientific methods, scrap our machin- 
ery, and let our lands He idle while interest and taxes eat them up? 
Certainly not. Let us not forget that scientific principles and mechan- 
ical farming should apply to the method and cost of production and not 
to the size of the crop. Profit, not surplus products, will determine 
prosperity. Interest and expenses are met out of surplus profit, not out 
of surplus production. Profit, not quantity of crop, determines the 
standard of living, and supports civic enterprises. What the Nation 
needs is not more crops or less crops, but prosperous and contented 
farmers, 

Under these circumstances the planning of production and its limi- 
tation to the market demand is necessary. The Farm Board has no 
power to control; even the Government is without power to regulate 
production. Nor can the individual farmer, acting alone, control pro- 
duction, He can influence only the production of his own farm. AN 
the farmers of any one State can not appreciably control the volume 
of the total production of any commodity. Consequently, to effectively 
control surplus it is necessary that the producers of the commodity be 
organized on a natiou-wide basis. By organizing the farmers of any 
locality into a local cooperative, by uniting local cooperatives into 
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regional cooperatives, and by the federating of regional cooperatives 
into a national commodity organization it is possible for the farmers 
of the whole Nation to survey the market demand, to pass back to 
regional and local cooperatives the acreage necessary to fill that demand 
without a price-breaking surplus, and thus to spread equitably both 
the limitation and the advantages of the surplus-control program. This 
fundamentally is the program of the Farm Board. 

It is this program and the efforts of the Farm Board to organize 
agriculture under it which has brought the Farm Board under fire. 

We Americans have been proud to say that this is the land of equal 
opportunity. We have said that every man is entitled to a free field 
and a fair chance in life. Mothers in America have sung to their babes 
the lullaby of rest and security, dreaming meanwhile of the future 
greatness of their sons. Many a mother of lowly birth and humble 
station has lived to see her dreams come true. Men in America have 
dared to attempt the loftiest heights of success, and by integrity, indus- 
try, and ability have achieved their goal. 

It has been the boast of our civilization that under our system of 
government the door of opportunity has been opened, is now open, and 
shall be kept open to all Americans of whatsoever class, calling, or 
station. Shall we amend that boast now to include all Americans— 
except farmers? 

There has been outery recently that the operations of the Federal 
Farm Board has burt the business of some of our citizens. 

I regret the fact if this is true. I feel, however, that if adjustments 
in our economic system necessary to reestablish the economic equality 
of agriculture become painful or burdensome to some classes of busi- 
ness, those readjustments are not more painful than are the depressions 
and the injustices upon which they are based and of which they are to 
some extent the cause. 

If the operation of the Federal Farm Board or the agricultural 
agencies which it has established, or may establish, afford new com- 
petition to dealers in farm commodities, let us have comfort in the 
fact that the commodity is, after all, the property of the farmer, prod- 
uct of his labor, fruit of his lands, his sweat, and his toil. 

There is outcry, too, that the Farm Board will inevitably lose money. 

The Farm Board is striving to organize the industry which feeds 
and clothes America. Its program is the cooperative organization of 
agriculture by commodity groups. It would set up great lighthouse 
institutions for the farmers, farmer-owned, farmer-controlled, ‘and 
farmer-financed, which shall serve agriculture as the Federal reserve 
system seryes finance, as Standard Oil serves as pacemaker for the oil 
industry, as United States Steel serves for steel. It would, as soon 
as those institutions are paid for by farmers, turu them over to the 
farmers themselves to be as independent of the Federal Farm Board or 
of the Government as any other corporation in the land. 

Thus the board expects to give to the farmer some control over his 
own products after they leave his line fences and enter the markets of 
the world. Thus, we expect to give the farmer an organization which 
can bring to bear upon his problems the collective thought of his 
industry, can survey his probable markets, and on a nation-wide basis 
limit production to the probable demand. Thus, we hope to mobilize 
the economic power of agriculture, and, by bringing production within 
the demand, to work in harmony with the inexorable law of supply 
and demand. 

What the board does will be in aid of this general program, What 
the board forbears it will forbear because not in line with this pur- 
pose. We baye made mistakes. We shall make more. We are follow- 
ing a trail which has never been blazed. We shall guide each succeed- 
ing step by the experience gained by the last one. We shall not hesi- 
tate to advance for fear of error; nor shall we refuse to retreat for 
fear of criticism. 

The early outery against the board, coming as it does from sources 
which can not be successfully impeached for unselfishness, indicates, at 
least, that, right or wrong, the board is a going concern. As the wind 
pressure against a moying object increases with the rate of speed, 
perhaps the board may also, in a rule-of-thumb fashion, be able to peg 
progress by the volume of criticism. 

Let us not forget this: Industry and commerce in America can meet 
domestic competition; any calling or occupation in our expanding 
economic life must at all times be prepared for readjustments; ovr 
national wealth is great enough to enable us to absorb losses, but the 
Nation can not afford to tolerate injustice, or to permit inequality to 
become embedded in our economic structure. 

Hurtful ond false is the idea that there exists a chasm between the 
industrial East and the agricultural West and South. The East has 
no corner on industry. The West and South are not the exclusive 
possessors of agriculture. 

There may be questions and problems of purely sectional nature. 
Agriculture is not one of them. Farmers from California to Florida 
contribute to the volume of the cotton crop, and thus fix the price for 
all. Farmers in practically every State in the Union add their 
volume to the surplus of wheat, and thus influence the glut, not only 
at home, but in the world market. Farmers in Aroostook County, 


Me., pit their potato production against the potatoes of Virginia and 
the Carolinas; against the potatoes of Idaho and Minnesota and Colo- 
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rado. So interwoven are their interests, so inextricably mixed their 
problems, that no answer will ever be found for farm problems of one 
section that is not also an answer to the problem as to that com- 
modity for all sections. 

Nor is the farm problem local from any angle. If there is distress 
among the cotton and grain farmers of the black-land area in Texas, 
that fact is speedily reflected in past due notes and unpaid accounts 
in the hands of the bankers and merchants of the small towns which 
serve the area. Promptly the fountains of credit are dried up, the 
means of the merchant to buy more goods is frozen, and the outlet 
of the merchant to sell more goods disappears. The salesman from 
St. Louis reports to the wholesaler that he made no collections of 
accounts due and no sales of new goods, The wholesaler must renew 
his notes at the bank, and the factories located in Birmingham or 
Detroit or Philadelphia soon find that there is no market demand. 
The industry in turn must lay off its men or find a market elsewhere. 
Thus the distress in Texas finds its reaction in the counting houses of 
merchants, bankers, and factories everywhere. 

No section of the United States lives to itself alone. There is no 
part of our great country that is not interested directly and yitally in 
every other section. There is no class or occupation in our country 
which is not dependent for its well-being upon every other class. The 
mightiest industrialist may be brought low by the distress of a class 
with which he has little direct contact. He is a wise industrialist if 
he recognizes his interdependence, and a foolish manager if he shuts his 
eyes to distress anywhere, 

We are interdependent politically. In exactly the same fashion as 
the neryes of the human body carry the sensation of pain to the brain, 
so does distress and injustice register its protest in the legislative 
branch of our Government. If you want the National Congress filled 
with sane, constructive men, you will prevent unjust distress from find- 
ing lodgement in any section or class of our country. 

We take pride in the fact that the founders of the Republican Party 
saw the Nation, and saw it whole. That faith, too, has been ours. 
We would not, if we could, weaken or destroy one single power reserved 
by the Constitution to the several States. We, each of us, acknowledge 
our allegiance and our pride in the State of our birth or of our choice. 
But, first of all, our pride and our affection and our patriotism 
is for that larger entity, the United States of America. 

Just as nationalism was the fundamental principle of the policies 
of Washington; of the consummate statesmanship of Hamilton; of 
the constructive legal mind of Marshall; of the burning eloquence of 
Webster; of the inspired patience of Lincoln; so is nationalism the 
fundamental principle of the Republican Party, and so is nationalism, 
reconceived as the unity and the coordination of the moral, social, 
economic, and political forces of the whole people, the fundamental 
faith of Herbert Hoover. 


LETTER FROM MRS, SALLY GAMBLE, OF CROSS ROADS, TEX. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I present a letter in the nature 
of a petition from a lady in Texas. I send it to the clerk’s desk 
and ask unanimous consent that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Cross ROADS, TEX., June 2, 1930. 
Senator G. W. NORRIS, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MrR. Senator: My name is Sally Gamble. My husband, Joe 
Gamble, is in the penitentiary, and I want you to get him out. Joe 
was cashier of a small national bank, the only bank at Cross Roads, 
He thought he saw remarkable opportunities to make lots of money by 
buying options on Wall Street, but the market went down instead of 
up, Joe lost the depositors’ money, the bank was closed, and Joe has 
been sent to the pen. What I would like to know is, why should Joe 
be sent to the pen for doing the same things that other prominent men 
do and who still maintain their high positions in the religious and 
political world? 

Another thing I would like- to know is, how can Joe be sent to the 
pen while Bishop Cannon is guilty of the same crimes Joe has com- 
mitted and he gets complete forgiveness from his people? Joe gambled 
with other people’s money. As nearly as I can find out, Bishop Cannon 
did the same thing. Joe is in the pen, but the bishop is able to defy 
even the United States Senate and still retain his high position in 
the church. 

For a long time Bishop Cannon denied that he had gambled on Wall 
Street, but when his fellow preachers were about to try him, he plead 
guilty, admitted what he had done, said he was sorry, and that he would 
never do it again. The papers said that when he made his confession 


before his fellow preachers he wept bitterly. This seemed to work 
before this Methodist jury, and they forgave him his sins—not only 
forgave him but reelected him to a high office. This scheme did not 
work with Joe. Joe cried before the jury and I put my arms around 
his neck and wept and moaned in the most approved modern fashion, 
but the hard-hearted jury ignored my tears and found Joe guilty, Joe 
promised the judge before he was sentenced that if he would give him 
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another chance he would never gamble again, but the cruel judge dis- 
regarded his pleadings and sentenced him to 10 years in a Federal 
penitentiary. What I would like to know is, why are the tears of a 
bishop so much more effective before a jury of Methodist preachers 
than the tears of a loving wife before a jury in a court of justice? 

Another thing I would like to know is, how can they promote a 
bishop for gambling and send a humble member of his church to jail 
for doing the same thing? Joe is as good a Methodist as Bishop . 
Cannon. It is true, he is not a bishop, but at the timé of his trial he 
was superintendent of the Sunday school at Cross Roads. What I 
would like to know is, how can it be a crime for a Sunday-school 
superintendent to gamble with other people’s money unless it is also a 
crime for a bishop in the church to do the same thing? Another 
thing I would like to know is, how can the United States Senate forgive 
Bishop Cannon for gambling and then not do anything to get Joe out 
of jail for gambling on a smaller scale? I have nothing against Bishop 
Cannon. I have no desire to get him into jail. What I want to do is 
to get Joe out. If the judge who tried Joe had done the same with Joe 
as the preacher jury did with Bishop Cannon, he would not only have 
forgiven Joe for gambling with other people's money but he would have 
organized a new bank and made Joe president of it. 

The evidence before the lobby committee shows that Mr. Huston, 
chairman of the Republican National Committee, gambled on Wall 
Street with some one else's money and no attempt has ever been made 
to send him to jail. What I would like to know is, if Mr. Huston 
can gamble with other people’s money on Wall Street, why can not 
Joe do the same thing? 

Another thing I would like to know is, if you let Mr. Huston go 
scot free, why should not you turn Joe loose? I read the speech of 
Senator ROBINSON of Indiana, in which he made a great defense for 
Mr. Huston, He did not deny that Mr. Huston had been gambling on 
Wall Street, but he clothed him in a robe of perfect innocence by cov- 
ering Mr. Raskob, the Democratic chairman, with a coating of thick 
mud. The same kind of tactics in behalf of Joe would have cleared 
him when he was tried in court. I believe if Joe had had Senator 
Rowson to defend him in his trial, he would now be free and per- 
haps occupying a position of fidelity and trust with some large banking 
institution for which his experience in the bank at Cross Roads would 
qualify him. 

The principal stockholder in the bank at Cross Roads was Jeff Cress- 
ley. Jef is a very wealthy man, and under the law he will be com- 
pelled to pay all the depositors in the bank who have lost money on 
account of Joe’s gambling. Jeff is the chairman of the Democratic 
county committee. He is not only a Democrat but he is a wet Demo- 
crat. He is as wet as Raskob, Now, if Joe's attorney had done as 
Senator Rosrnson did he would have shown this up on the trial. I 
told him about it before the trial, but he said that was not good evi- 
dence, and the court would not let it in. Now, I would like to know, 
if Mr. Huston can be cleared of gambling by throwing mud at a wet 
Democrat, then, why could not Joe have been cleared in his trial by 
the same process? Another thing I would like to know is, why can 
Mr. Huston be forgiven for gambling with other people’s money, while 
Joe, for trying the same thing, is sent to prison? Joe is as good a 
Republican as Mr. Huston. It may be that he did not do as much as 
Huston did in helping the Power Trust keep the Government from oper- 
ating Muscle Shoals, but he did lead his entire Sunday school into the 
Hoover camp. What I would like to know is, why is Mr. Huston hon- 
ored for gambling with other people's money while Joe is condemned 
for doing the same thing? Another thing I would like to know is, 
why can Mr. Huston be cleared by throwing mud at a wet Democrat, 
while my Joe must stay in prison when he could be freed by the same 
operation? 

I know, Mr. Senator, that you are wondering why I am writing to 
you to get Joe out of the pen. Well, I read in the newspapers the 
speech that Senator Hastines, of Delaware, made some time ago to 
his constituents. Senator Hastings seemed to bemoan the fact that 
be was not getting invitations to dine at the White House, In this 
speech he said that only the radicals got invitations to go to the White 
House and that it was necessary to be radical in order to get an invi- 
tation to dine with Mr. Hoover. If radicalism is a necessity for an 
invitation to eat with the President, then I conclude that you must 
be a regular boarder at the White House, and so I want you to take 
this matter up with the President as you sit and gossip over cigars 
and coffee at the close of the meal. Certainly if the matter is prop- 
erly presented to the President, he will not permit Joe to languish in 
prison. 

Moping that you will attend to this matter at the earliest possible 
moment, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SALLY GAMBLE. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to have the Senate 
find out who wrote this letter for this woman and who turned 
it over to the Senator from Nebraska and asked that it be read 
in the Senate. I note that it omits entirely to mention the 
two Catholic priests who were reported as being engaged in 
speculation on the stock exchange at the same time Bishop 
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Cannon was. If we are going into this matter, all those 
involved ought to be named and ought to be investigated. Let 
us be fair to all and investigate these Roman Catholic priests 
with the same amount of enthusiasm that has been manifested 
by some Senators in their investigation and persecution of 
Bishop Cannon. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George McCulloch Smoot 
Ashurst Gillett McKellar Steck 
Barkley Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn McNary Stephens 
Blaine Got Moses Sullivan 
Blease Goldsborough Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Gould Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Greene Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hale Oddie Townsend 
Brookhart Harris Overman Trammell} 
Broussard Harrison Patterson Tydings 
Capper Hatfield Phipps ` peel 
Connally Hayden Pine apner 
Copeland Hebert en wa h, Mass. 
Couzens Heflin Ree Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Howell Robinson Ind. Waterman 

le Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Deneen Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Shipstead 
Fess Keyes Shortridge 
Frazier La Follette Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krye], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Surru], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]) are 
necessarily detained by illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by the Ninth Annual State Convention of Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, Department of New Jer- 
sey, favoring the prompt passage of all veteran legislation, 
particularly the so-called Rankin bill, being the bill (H. R. 
10381) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also laid before the Senate a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Hungarian Churches and Societies of the 
city of Bethlehem, Pa., signed by Geza Szilagyi, president, pray- 
ing for a revision of the treaty of Trianon, which dismembered 
Hungary the 1,000-year-old state of central Europe, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

H. R. 3203. An act to authorize the city of Salina and the 
town of Redmond, State of Utah, to secure adequate supplies of 
water for municipal and domestic purposes through the de- 
velopment of subterranean water on certain public lands within 
said State (Rept. No. 842); and 
hon R. 7299. An act for the relief of Hannah Odekirk (Rept. 

0. 843). 

Mr. BRATTON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4308) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue patents for lands held 
under color of title, reported it with amendments and submit- 
ted a report (No. 844) thereon. 

Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 181) for the relief of 
James H. Roache, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 845) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2371) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional justices of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 846) thereon. 

Mr. WATERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3939) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two additional justices of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 847) thereon. 

Mr. STEIWER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3614) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of two additional district judges for the northern 
district of Illinois, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 848) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 43) for the relief of W. W. Payne, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 865) thereon. 
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Mr. McMASTER, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2068) for the relief of Lester L. Wilson, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
849) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3839) for the relief of Fred N. Dunham, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 850) thereon. 

Ile also, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 827) for the relief of Homer C. 
Rayhill, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 856) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4593) to authorize an appropri- 
ation for the purchase of land adjoining Fort Bliss, Tex., re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 851) 
thereon. 

Mr. SULLIVAN, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7484) for the relief of 
Edward R. Egan, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a-report (No. 852) thereon. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 155. A- bill for the relief of Jesse J. Britton (Rept. No. 
857); 

8. 504, A bill for the relief of Lemuel Simpson (Rept. No. 
858) 

8. 676. A bill for the relief of James Evans (Rept. No. 859) ; 

H. R. 6124. An act to provide for the reconstruction of the 
Army and Navy Hospital at Hot Springs, Ark. (Rept. No. 
860) ; and 

II. R. 9425. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
donate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio 
(Rept. No. 861). 

Mr. REED, also from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10375) to provide for the 
retirement of disabled nurses of the Army and Navy, reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 863) 
thereon. 

Mr. BROCK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8855) for the relief of 
John W. Bates, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 864) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 6186) for the relief of Frank 
Storms, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 853) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

S. 4453. A bill authorizing the Monongahela Bridge Co. to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mononga- 
hela River at or near the town of Star City, W. Va. (Rept. No. 
854) ; and 

H. R. 11273. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Des Moines 
River at or near Croton, Iowa (Rept. No. 855) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and Insu- 
lar Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11134) to 
amend section 91 of the act entitled “An act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved April 30, 1900, 
as amended, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 866) thereon. 

ENROLLED PILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that te-day, June 6, 1930, that committee presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1906. An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; and 

S. 3493. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

As in executive session, 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, which were 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. REED, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported the nominations of sundry officers in the Army, which 
were placed on the Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4647) for the relief of A. S. Phipps; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4648) for the relief of Emma Jenkins (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 4649) granting an increase of pension to Lizzie 
Antrim (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 4650) granting an increase of pension to Matilda E. 
Barley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 4651) to amend section 108 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended; and 

A bill (S. 4652) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of Texas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 4653) to authorize the erection of a monument 
on the battle field of Saratoga; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 4654) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Niagara Falls, 
N. T.; and 

A bill (S. 4655) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Niagara Frontier Bridge Commission, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the east 
branch of the Niagara River at or near the city of Tonawanda, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

A bill (S. 4656) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 4657) to amend sections 17 and 27 of the general 
leasing act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 4658) granting an increase of pension to Estelle 
Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4659) to provide for the retirement of officers and 
employees of the legislative branch of the Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
und referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 1420. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to loan 
aeronautical equipment and material for purposes of research 
and experimentation ; 

H. R. 2755. An act to increase the efficiency of the Veterinary 
Corps of the Regular Army; 

II. R. 6340. An act to authorize an appropriation for con- 
struction at the Mountain Branch of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn.; 

H. R. 6871. An act to amend the acts of March 12, 1926, and 
March 30, 1928, authorizing the sale of the Jackson Barracks 
Military Reservation, La., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7496. An act .authorizing an appropriation for im- 
provements at the Guilford Courthouse National Military Park: 

H. R. 8159. An act to authorize appropriation for construction 
at the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. V.; Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11405. An act to amend an act approved February 25, 
1929, entitled “An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes“; and 

H. R. 12263. An act to authorize the acquisition of 1,000 acres 
of land, more or less, for aerial bombing range purposes at 
Kelly Field, Tex., and in settlement of certain damage claims. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Rep, the Committee on Military Affairs, 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 
1569) for the relief of Maj. Benjamin L. Jacobson, Finance 
Department, United States Army, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Claims, 

AMENDMENT TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—GUADALUPE RIVER, TEX. 

Mr. SHEPPARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 11781, the river and harbor au- 
thorization bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

LOANS TO FARMERS 

Mr. CUTTING submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4123) to provide for the aiding of 
farmers in any State by the making of loans to drainage dis- 
tricts, levee districts, levee and drainage districts, counties, 
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boards or supervisors, and/or other political subdivisions and 
legal entities, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 

Mr. MOSES submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 9110) to amend the act (Public, 
No. 135, 68th Cong.) approved May 24, 1924, entitled “An act 
for the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed. 

CIVIL SERVICE QUOTAS IN EXCESS OF APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
285), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to furnish to the Senate a list of the names of all employees 
in the classified service from States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, whose quotas are in excess of their apportionment, and who 
have been appointed since November 11, 1918. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 


the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


CUSTER NATIONAL FOREST—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6130) to exempt the Custer National Forest from the operation 
of the forest homestead law, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference haye agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same. 

GERALD P. NYE, 

T. J. WALSE, 

Joun B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Don B. Corton, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

JoHN M. EVANS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
THE CITIZENSHIP TEXTBOOK 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I submit a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read. 
The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 286), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Labor is hereby requested to furnish 
each Member of the Senate with two copies of the Citizenship Textbook, 
published and distributed by the Bureau of Naturalization. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Who objected, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The objection was made by 
the Senator from Ohio. 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senate 
passed a very important bill, which is known as the antinarcotic 
bill. Unfortunately in the amendment adopted on page 8, line 
9—and I call the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] to my statement—the word “for” appears in the bill as 
it passed when the word“ before“ should have been used. The 
clause of the bill to which I refer reads as follows: 


And (2) to arrange for the exchange of information concerning the 
use and abuse of narcotic drugs in said States and for cooperation in 
the institution and prosecution of cases in the courts of the United 
States and for the licensing boards and courts of the several States. 


The word “for” appears there when the word “before” 
should have been employed. The Medical Association called my 
attention to the matter this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the American Medical Associa- 
tion wrote me a letter relative to this matter, and I instructed 
the clerk of the committee to insert the amendment in exactly 
the wording proposed by the Medical Association. I am quite 
sure he did so, but, of course, the bill has got to go into confer- 
ence unless the House shall agree to the amendments adopted 
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by the Senate; and if the House will disagree to the amend- 
ments and the bill shall go to conference, then we can make 
the correction suggested by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will that be the best procedure? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the best and quickest way to make 
the correction, I will say to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND, Let us have it understood that the cor- 
rection shall be made, because the American Medical Association 
and all of us who are interested in the bill desire that the word 
“before” should be inserted at the point I have indicated in- 
stead of the word “ for.” : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I shall go to 
the House of Representatives and ask that the House disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and request a conference. Then the 
conferees will take the question up, and have the word “for” 
changed to “ before.” š 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

PRESENCE OF CLERKS AND STENOGRAPHERS AT GRAND JURY 

PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on the last call of the cal- 
endar I asked unanimous consent that the votes whereby the 
bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States was read the third time and passed be 
reconsidered and that the bill go over. My request was 
granted. I have since prepared an amendment which meets 
my objection to the bill. I have talked to the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], who reported the bill, and I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may be considered, in 
order that I may offer to it the amendment which I have 
prepared. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. Pres dent, the Senator from New Mexico 
is not asking, is he, for the consideration of the bill and the 
amendment, but simply desires to offer the amendment? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do ask for the immediate consideration 
of the bill, because I have delayed its passage on the last two 
calls of the calendar by objecting to its consideration. The 
bill has the approval of the Department of Justice, and the 
amendment which I intend now to propose meets my objection 
to it. If the bill is to become a law before final adjournment, 
it should be passed by the Senate now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Let the bill be reported, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill (S. 1916) to amend section 
155 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as fol- 
ows: ` 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1025 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows : 

“Sec. 1025. No indictment found and presented by a grand jury in 
any district or other court of the United States shall be deemed in- 
sufficient, nor shall the trial, judgment, or other proceeding thereon 
be affected by reason of any defect or imperfection in matter of form 
only, which shall not tend to the prejudice of the defendant, or by 
reason of the attendance before the grand jury during the taking of 
testimony of one or more clerks or stenographers employed in a 
clerical capacity to assist the district attorney or other counsel for 
the Government who shall, in that connection, be deemed to be persons 
acting*for and on behalf of the United States in an official capacity 
and function.” 


The Curer Crerk. At the end of the bill the Senator from 
New Mexico proposes to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
employment of any additional person not a member of the regular 
clerical and stenographic force employed in the office of the district 
attorney. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, has the amendment just of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico been referred to the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. BRATTON. I talked with representatives of the depart- 
ment this morning, 

Mr. McNARY. Has the amendment been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate? 

Mr. BRATTON. I submitted it to the Senator front Colorado, 
who reported the bill from the committee. He has no objec- 
tion to it. 

The bill simply authorizes the presence of a stenographer in 
the grand jury room. The amendment which I have proposed 
provides that this proposed act shall not be construed to author- 
ize the employment of outside stenographers and clerks, but 
that such employment shall be limited to a stenographer or a 
clerk from the district attorney’s office, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think this bill ought to pass, 
for it is quite important. The only thing it would do, if it 
should be enacted, would be to eliminate the possibility of re- 
sort to technicalities growing out of proceedings before grand 
juries, which technicalities ought never to have had any consid- 
eration anywhere. My own judgment is that while the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico, if adopted, would not de- 
stroy the usefuiness of the bill, it would impair it very greatly. 

Mr. McNARY. It would impair it. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would impair it. I would rather have 
the bill become a law without the amendnrent; but if I have 
to agree to the amendment in order that the bill may pass, of 
course, I should rather have it pass with the amendment than 
to have nothing; but the Senator’s amendment, I am afraid, 
if adopted, would open the way to technical objections in court 
which might sometimes do great harm. 

If a district attorney should take a stenographer into the 
grand jury room, for instance, who was not a stenographer 
regularly employed on his regular force, it would vitiate the 
indictment which was returned, if any should be returned, as 
a result of the testimony that was taken. Why the district 
attorney should be required to have a particular stenographer 
from his official roll and not be allowed to take any stenog- 
rapher he wants to into the grand jury room, I do not know. 
It may be that he would be in a position where, on account of 
sickness or other disability, he would not have anybody in his 
ofice who could qualify under this amendment. I hope the 
Senator will withdraw his amendment and let the bill go through 
without it. 

Mr. BRATTON. The amendment was offered in the interest 
of economy. The Senator knows as well as I do that, unless 
some restriction shall be placed upon the authority contained in 
the bill as reported by the committee, district attorneys all over 
the country, instead of using stenographers from their own 
offices, will employ professional reporters and will pay them at 
high rates, and that the expense to the Treasury will be 
enormous. 

The object I have in mind is to require district attorneys to 
use some one on their staffs and on their pay rolls to do the 
kind of work contemplated, instead of employing professional 
reporters and paying them in addition to those who are on their 
regular pay rolls. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will yield further, I do not 
understand where he gets the idea that a district attorney will 
always go outside of his office to secure a stenographer. I take 
it that he never would do such a thing if he had a stenographer 
in his office who could do the work. 

Mr. BRATTON. My impression is just the other way. 

Mr. NORRIS. My observation has been that where district 
attorneys have a large amount of work they are frequently 
almost required in order to expedite it properly to go outside 
of their regular office force. Why should the defendant in a 
case be permitted when he comes on trial to make the technical 
objection that an outsider has been thus employed, that a ste- 
nographer was employed to take testimony before the grand 
jury who was not on the regular roll of the district attorney’s 
office? In other words, the Senator's objection, in my judg- 
ment, will not result in economy; but, assuming that it would, 
it would enable a defendant on a technicality to have an indict- 
ment quashed, whereas the real object of the bill is to prevent 
resort to such technicalities. 

Mr. BRATTON. Of course I have no such desire in mind, 
but, in view of the experience I have had, I think this bill, if 
it shall be passed without some limitation, in practical operation 
will work in such a way that district attorneys all over the 
country will let their regular stenographers do just what they 
are doing now and no more, and, in order to comply with the 
provisions of this bill, if passed, will employ professional re- 
porters and have them report the proceedings of grand juries, 
and the additional expense to the Government will be tremen- 
dous, It is that which I seek to guard against. If the result 
can be accomplished without affording a defendant the technical 
advantage which the Senator has in mind, I shall be glad to do it. 

Mr. MoN ART. Mr. President, may we not have the amend- 
ment again reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add the following proviso: 


Provided, That this act shall not be construed to authorize the 
employment of any additional person not a member of the regular 
clerical and stenographic force employed in the office of the district 
attorney. J 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to observe 
that, in my opinion, the view expressed by the Senator from 
New Mexico that this bill will authorize or could be construed 
to authorize the employment of any outside stenographer is 
without any basis whatever. ‘The district attorney has no 
carte blanche to employ whatever stenographer he sees fit 
Even though this bill provides that an indictment shall not be 
dismissed by reason of the fact that a stenographer was em- 
ployed before the grand jury, it gives no color of authority to 
the district attorneys to employ an outside stenographer. His 
bills for clerical assistance must be authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Justice; he can not employ any stenographer except 
as he is authorized to do so by the Department of Justice, and 
his bills must be audited. 

Mr. BRATTON. But unless Congress shall express some 


contrary desire in this proposed legislation, district attorneys. 


all over the country will employ outside help. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But I remark to the Senator that 
they have not any authority now to employ outside stenog- 
raphers. S 

Mr. BRATTON. I seek to express a contrary desire so far 
as reporting grand-jury proceedings is concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the Senator’s amendment 
contemplates that, without it, the district attorney would by 
this bill be authorized to employ a stenographer for taking 
testimony before the grand jury other than his general force, 

Mr. BRATTON. Perhaps the language does not go as far as 
I desire to go. I seek to go the full limit of saying that a 
district attorney shall not have the authority either under this 
proposed act or otherwise to employ outsiders at an added 
expense to the Government. Perhaps the language should go 
further. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The district attorney is authorized 
to draw up indictments, and, obviously, he has to have a 
stenographer or typewriter to aid in drawing up indictments, 
but we do not find it necessary to provide that the fact that he 
is authorized to file an indictment gives him authority to 
employ a stenographer to aid in drawing up the indictment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly not. Every district attorney in 
the country is now afforded an adequate staff of stenographers 
and typewriters; but unless some contrary desire shall be ex- 
pressed in this proposed legislation, he will employ more 
stenographers at additional expense. That is the thing I seek 
to obviate. 

Perhaps the best course to pursue would be to let the bill and 
the amendment go over for further consideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will not object to the 
passage of the bill. It is quite important; it is general in its 
character; it applies to all criminal cases in all the Federal 
courts; it removes one opportunity of resorting to technical 
objections; it removes a disadvantage under which the prosecu- 
tion labors. It removes a disability under which the prosecu- 
tion labors. It ought to be able to preserve the evidence that is 
taken before a grand jury for possible use on the trial. 

The Senator, as a lawyer and a judge, will realize that often 
it occurs that if the evidence taken before a grand jury had been 
preserved it would have very materially assisted the prosecution 
when it came to the real trial of the case, because if it was 
known by the defense that the testimony of certain witnesses 
who might be friendly to the defense was already taken and in 
the possession of the prosecuting attorney, the Senator can see 
how that would tend strongly to prevent the witnesses from 
testifying differently when it came to the real trial of the case. 

I therefore hope the Senator will not object. I would rather 
the bill would go through with the amendment than not go 
through at all. I am afraid, I will say to my friend from New 
Mexico, that as a matter of economy he will not accomplish 
what he thinks he will, because if this extra work, which I 
think is very essential in the proper prosecution of crimes, is 
going to bring about the necessity of employing an additional 
stenographer, what will happen will be that in order to avoid 
any possible technical objection to indictments the prosecuting 
attorneys will call on the Attorney General for additional ste- 
nographers on the regular roll, although they might not be neces- 
sary at any time except when the grand jury was in session. 

Let us assume a case where a district attorney had all the 
help he needed, and the grand jury was called. If all that help 
was necessary to carry on the business of his office, while the 
grand jury was in session necessarily he ought to get some 
additional temporary help. If, in order to make it possible for 
him to take a stenographer before the grand jury, he had to 
have somebody on the regular roll in every case, he would call 
on the Attorney General for another stenographer, let us say, 
who would be hired all the time, when the services would be 
necessary only while the grand jury were in session. So I do 
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not believe the Senator will accomplish any economy by his 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in deference to the views of 
the Senator from Nebraska, also those of the Senator from 
Montana, and without any desire to defeat passage of the bill, 
I ask that it go over for the present, and shall confer with 
those Senators later in the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATED TRANSPORT OF NEWARK, N, J. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, on the call of the calendar 
yesterday I ask that Order of Business 755, Senate bill 2035, 
be passed over. It is a bill which I think should be enacted 
now. I had offered a slight amendment to the bill so that in- 
stead of making a definite appropriation it would authorize the 
appropriation of the money required to pay a just claim. 

I ask that the bill be taken up now for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2035) for the relief of the Public Service 
Coordinated Transport of Newark, N. J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
have been agreed to. The pending amendment is that offered 
by the Senator from Colorado, which will be stated. 

The CH CLERK. On page 2, line 4, after the word “ here- 
by,” it is proposed to insert “ authorized to be,” so that it will 
read: 


There is hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle the claim of 
the Publie Service Coordinated Transport of Newark, N. J., arising out 
of the removal by the War Department during the late war of certain 
tracks, car house, storage tracks, etc., belonging to said company or its 
predecessor, from their original locations to new locations, and the War 
Department’s failure to restore same to their original location in ac- 
cordance with an informal arrangement respecting the matter, and to 
allow in full and final settlement of any and all claims arising out of 
said transactions an amount not exceeding $122,442.43. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $122,442.43, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary, for the payment of said claim. 


ARTICLE BY A. A. WHIPPLE ENTITLED “DARKEST AFRICA OF 
ECONOMICS ” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by A. A. Whipple, of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., entitled “ Darkest Africa of Economics,” a dis- 
cussion of the effect of the interest rate upon the value of land. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Darkest AFRICA or Economics—TuHe LOWER Tun INTEREST RATE GETS 
THE MORE EFFECTIVELY THE SELLING VALUÐ or LAND ACTS AS A BRAKE 
TO PREVENT A FURTHER FALL IN THE INTEREST RATE; AND THE MORE 
NEARLY LAND is FULLY IN Usk THE More POWERFUL 1s THIS- BRAK- 
ING EFFECT 

By A. A. Whipple, of Wenatchee, Wash. 

A JOURNEY INTO THE “ DARKEST AFRICA OF ECONOMICS,” OR HOW TIE 
SELLING VALUE OF LAND KEEPS THE INTEREST RATE ABOVE NORMAL 
The selling value of land is in inverse ratio to the interest rate. 
Hidden behind this simple sentence lies a whole unexplored conti- 

nent of economics. No satisfactory explanation of business cycles will 
be written until the ebb and flow of interest rates and land values are 
understood, and these, in turn, will not be understood until the rela- 
tions between the selling value of land and the interest rate, and the 
effects of one upon the other, are known. 

No field of economie research has been more thoroughly neglected 
than the relations between the selling value of land and the interest 
rate. Little attention has been paid to the effect on the selling value 
of land of changes in the interest rate; almost no attention has been 
paid to the effect on the interest rate of changes in the selling value 
of land. 

Yet the interest rate can not fall without “ boosting” the seiling 
value of land; and the selling value of land can not rise, due to this 
very fall in the interest rate, without checking the fall in the interest 
rate. The lower the interest rate gets the more effectively the selling 
value of land acts as a brake to prevent a further fall in the interest 
rate; and the more nearly land is fully in use the more powerful is 
this braking effect. 
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Before going ahead with the proof of the preceding paragraph, let 
us consider, as briefly as possible, the current theory of interest. 

As capital (wealth used to produce more wealth) accumulates, in- 
terest tends to fall to a point where the desire to spend would bal- 
ance the desire to save; perhaps about 3 per cent per annum. 

Owing to the law of diminishing returns, which governs all human 
effort, the more nearly working capacity is supplied with tools and 
materials (as determined by the existing stage of knowledge and in- 
vention) the less effective additional capital becomes in increasing 
productive capacity and the less urgent becomes the need for more 
capital, z 

Investment (like water) seeks its own level and the interest rate is 
determined by the returns on marginal capital. On the other hand 
each drop in the rate of interest expands the field in which capital 
can be used to advantage so that new capital can be used as fast as 
it accumulates. Thus the fall in the interest rate is naturally a 
gradual process and our complicated economic machinery should work 
smoothly and efficiently in accordance with economic natural laws. 

A strong, steady demand for a great deal of new capital may delay 
this fall for a long time, as when a continent is to be settled, par- 
ticularly if population is rapidly increasing and needing new capital 
for additional workers. Invention, which makes expensive machinery 
per worker desirable, also delays the fall of interest; but all these 
factors tend to find a natural balance, which we can describe as a 
normal rate of interest at any particular time, whether it is 4 per cent, 
or 6 per cent, or 8 per cent or more. 

The main thing is that the interest rate should be determined by 
the free operation of the various factors so that our economic ma- 
chinery is kept in good working order at all times, and the interest 
rate can fall when we get enough capital on hand for our needs in 
accordance with the state of development to which we have attained. 

But the interest rate can not so fall because (on account of the 
selling value of land being in inverse ratio to the interest rate) as 
soon as it starts to do so it automatically raises the selling value of 
land, drawing investment away from industry and thereby restrains 
the fall of the rate to a normal level and holds it at a higher level at 
which the returns from investments in land equal the returns on 
investments in industry. 

Many factors affect the interest rate, but the most important (per- 
haps more important than all the rest put together), and least thought 
about, is increases in the selling value of land. 

Taxes tend to lower the selling value of land. 

Two main factors tend to raise the selling value of land: 

1. A falling interest rate, 

2. Increased rental value due to the pressure of increasing population. 

The second, although yery important in determining the interest rate 
under conditions of rapid growth of population, is more or less bal- 
anced, in its effect on the interest rate, by taxes under present American 
conditions of a general property tax and slow growth of national 
population and will be considered as little as possible in the present 
article. It is not essential anyway to proof of the statement that the 
lower the interest rate gets the more effectively the selling value of land 
acts as a brake against a further fall and that the more nearly land is 
fully in use the more powerful is this braking effect. 

The selling value of land is obtained by deducting the annual tax 
from the annual rental value of the bare land (exclusive of improve- 
ments on or in it) and then dividing by the current interest rate. 

For example, if a parcel of land could be rented for $100 a year and 
the annual tax was $20, the net rental would be $80, and if the in- 
terest rate was 8 per cent the selling value would be $1,000, or if the 
tax was $10 and the interest rate was 6 per cent the selling value 
would be $90 divided by 0,06, giving $1,500, or if there was no tax 
and the interest rate was 5 per cent, the selling value would be $100 
divided by 0.05 equals $2,000, or if the tax was $50 and the interest 
rate 5 per cent, the selling value would be $50 divided by 0.05 equals 
$1,000. i 

Where land is freely bought and sold, as it is in the United States, 
returns on investment in land have to balance returns on investments in 
industry in the long run; and they have a tendency to do so year by 
ycar, for as soon as investment in one gives better returns than in the 
other, funds seeking investment (several billion dollars a year in this 
country) go in that direction until the balance is restored. 

Thus the tendency is for the interest rate to fall only far enough in 
one year for the return on capital in general (allowing for risk, wages, 
of management, etc.) to balance the return on land in general. That 
is, taking the return on capital as the new interest rate the tendency 
is for it to equal the return on land. But what is the return on land? 
In this case (taxes and increase in rental value due to increased popu- 
lation being assumed to cancel each other) it is the increase in selling 
value due to the drop in the interest rate plus what rent is collected. 

Let us first consider vacant land as the simplest example to figure. 
If the interest rate were 11 per cent, a parcel of land having an annual 
rental value of $100 would have a selling value of $909.09 ($100 
divided by 0.11); if the interest rate fell to 10 per cent in one year, the 
selling value would go up to $1,000 ($100 divided by 0.10), an increase 
of $90.91, or 10 per cent of 8909.09, and the owner would have made” 
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10 per cent in one year, the same as if he had invested 8909.00 in 


capital (industry). If the interest-rate had fallen in one year to 9 
per cent, the selling value would have gone up to $1,111.11, an increase 
of 22.22 per cent, manifestly inrpossible if returns on land are to equal 
returns on capital, being nearly two and one-half times as much 
(0.2222 divided by 0.09 equals 2.4688). Suppose the present rate were 
5 per cent instead of 11 per cent. Then for returns on vacant land 
(as considered above) to find a balance with returns on capital the 
rate could fall in one year only to 4.77225 per cent and a parcel of 
$100 annua] rental value would rise in selling value from $2,000 to 
$2,095.445 (an increase of 4.77225 per cent). If the interest rate in 
our second calculation had fallen to 4 per cent in one year, our parcel 
of land would have jumped in selling value from $2,000 to $2,500, an 
increase of 25 per cent, or six and one-fourth times ns much as the 
return on an equal investment in capital. To figure for yourself how 
much the interest rate could drop in one year, under these conditions, 
0.25 to the present rate, take the square root and subtract 0.50. For 
instance, 0.11 plus 0.25 equals 0.36, of which the square root is 0.60; 
0.60 minus 0.50 is 0.10 equals 10 per cent. 

Of course, other factors would prevent interest dropping in one 
year from 11 per cent to 9 per cent or from 5 per cent to 4 per cent, 
but this simple calculation serves to show how the selling value of land 
acts as a brake on the fall of the interest rate by drawing investment 
from industry to land; also it shows how much more effective this 
braking is as the interest rate gets lower. 

Let us consider land fully in use; if interest falls, in 1 year, from 
11 per cent to 10 per cent, the landowner gets not only the increase 
of $90.91 but also his $100 rent, making a total of $190.91, or 21 
per cent, on $909.09, the original investment. In fact, it is impossible 
to figure any drop at all without the return on land being more than 
the return on capital. No wonder improved real estate is the best 
and safest investment, as we are so often told. 

Now, let us consider land partly in use. No one knows what per 
cent of land, in general, is In use. All land could be fully in use only 
if everyone were fully employed to the best advantage. 

By our formula, considering vacant land alone, interest could fall 
in one year from 10 per cent to 9.1608 per cent; if land in general 
were one-half in use, the interest rate could fall (leaving out taxes 
and increase of rental value) from 10 per cent to 9.5636 per cent, in 
which case the selling value of our parcel, having $100 rental value, 
would go up from $1,000 to $1,045.63, which, with $50 rent, if it 
was as much in use as the average, would give a return of $95.63 on 
$1,000. If land in genera] were four-fifths in use, the interest rate 
could fall only to 9.8211 per cent, in which case our parcel would go 
up in seHing value from $1,000 to $1,018.21, which, with $80 rent, if 
it were as much in use as the average, would give a return of $98.21 
on $1,000. In the first case, the interest rate would drop 0.8392 of 
1 per cent; in the second, 0.4364 of 1 per cent; and, in the third, only 
0.1789 of 1 per cent. So the more fully Jand is in use the more difficult 
it is for the interest rate to fall. The percentage of land in use varies 
from time to time, having its own effect on the interest rate; however, 
that is another unexplored country, 

Now, the fact of interest falling at all inevitably “ boosts” land 
values, as they were already based on returns on the average equivalent 
to returns on capital. These processes are continuous, so that interest 
is kept in a “superheated” condition, making business difficult with- 
out even considering land speculation and its attendant economic evils. 
If the interest rate is kept from falling to a normal level, new capital 
must take more risk than previous capital or less returns; in the one 
case frequently going broke (sometimes by disaster, sometimes by losing 
the enterpriser that part of his profits which should be his wages of 
management) in the other case if less returns are gotten it seems 
that a part of the investment is lost (returns being judged by com- 
parison with otber investments). This kills the natural market for 
new funds and turns them to investment in land (soon changed to 
speculation) or to the encouragement of debt either in individual pur- 
chases on the partial-payment plan or extravagant expenditures financed 
by public debt; all three of these programs tend to tie business up in 
a hard knot sooner or later. 

When it is remembered that land yalues aggregate well over a 
hundred billion dollars in this country alone, one can get some idea 
of the gigantic economic forces set in motiun by changes in the interest 
rate, yet you will look a long time for any adequate discussion of these 
matters. 

Note.—All forms of monopoly, such as franchises, patents, copyrights, 
ete., the further returns from which can be capitalized and sold now, 
act on the inverse ratio principle much the same as land values, limited 
in effect by the length of time which they will run or are expected 
to run. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I should like to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from New York [Mr. Corrraxpl, the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. ' 

I was advised yesterday that an attempt was being made by 
these Senators to compose their differences with respect to 
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the unfinished business, and particularly an amendment that 
is pending, offered by the Senator from Tennessee. I was told 
that probably a compromise could be reached and the bill dis- 
-posed of this morning. It has been before the Senate more 
than a week. It is an important measure. Its passage is much 
desired by the Postmaster General; and I wish to inquire of 
these Senators if there has been any success in their effort to 
come to an agreement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as one of the recalcitrants, 
I can speak only for myself. I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that the White bill is a very important bill and should 
pass. I am in favor of its passage. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has offered an amendment which, in my judgment, is 
fatal to the development of the American merchant marine. 

This morning there is going on in New York a conference of 
all the steamship owners, hoping to work out some sort of an 
amendment which will be acceptable to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. I have received no word from them as to the result 
of their conference. So far as I am personally concerned, I 
could not agree to the amendment as presented by the Senator 
from Tennessee; and unless he is willing to modify it ma- 
terially, I should feel it necessary to oppose its adoption. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think it is fair to the Senate 
that we might proceed to the consideration of this matter, and 
express our judgment by our vote. I think the Senator from 
Tennessee should permit a vote to be taken on his amendment 
and a final disposition of the bill. If not, I will make this 
proposal: If it is desired to wait until certain interests in New 
York haye determined npon what view they may have of the 
proposed amendment, I suggest that we lay aside the unfinished 
business and proceed with the next number on the steering 
committee's program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to that course being 
pursued, but in the situation that now presents itself I should 
not want the matter considered until there is a determination ; 
so I think the suggestion of the Senator is a very wise one, 
that the matter be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate 
Proceed with the consideration of other business. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, as the Senate knows, I have 
been intensely interested in this bill, It is of extreme impor- 
tance not only to many people in my State but to the entire 
shipping interests of the Nation. I have been very much in 
hope that we could reach a vote on it, and was of the opinion 
that possibly we could get together on an amendment which the 
Senator from Tennessee had presented; but so far no agree- 
ment has been reached, and I do not know that it will be 
reached. 

In my judgment, it will be fatal to a very important matter 
connected with the merchant marine if this bill is not passed. 
There are some 17 unsold lines of vessels belonging to the Gov- 
ernment and in charge of the Shipping Board, the sale of which 
is being held up waiting for this legislation. They can not 
sell these vessels to advantage unless this bill passes. More- 
over, there is a very important contract for carrying the mail 
on the route between New Orleans and Buenos Aires and other 
South American ports which has been held up now for the better 
part of a year. It would be fatal to that company if the bill 
can not pass and the contract can not be awarded. 

I have been doing my utmost to have the legislation enacted, 
and it certainly would be a source of the deepest regret to me 
to see this bill lose its place on the calendar. If it could be 
temporarily set aside without losing its preferred position as 
the unfinished business I should have no objection, because T 
realize that the Senator from Tennessee and the Senator from 
New York, from their respective points of view, feel compelled 
to debate the matter—just how long I do not know, perhaps 
indefinitely—and I do not want to block the business of the 

Senate. Any arrangement by which we can, by unanimous con- 
sent or otherwise, temporarily lay this bill aside for a day or 
two, to see if we can not get together, would be satisfactory 
to me, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will be entirely satisfactory to me, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that presents some parliamen- 
tary difficulties. In the first place, a bill, when temporarily 
laid aside, can be called to the attention of the Senate at any 
moment. There is no security to the bill that takes its place. 
Secondly, I am informed that on Monday we shall have the 
conference report on the tariff measure here. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I assume that the tariff report would have 
preference anyhow, would it not? 

Mr. MoNARY. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It would set this measure aside, even if 
we were proceeding with it? 

Mr. MONARY. That is true. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But if we could temporarily lay it aside 
now without losing its place and proceed for the balance of the 
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day with other matters, and then call it up again, it seems to me 
that would be a wise course to pursue. 
AMENDMENT OF PURE FOOD AND DRUGS AOT 

Mr. McNARY,. I am willing to do this: I appreciate the good 
fellowship of the Senators who desire to dispose of this measure 
and desire a little more time to negotiate, and appreciate the 
diligence of the Senator from Louisiana in pressing the consid- 
eration of the bill. If I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
may be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the next 
number: 

Mr. RANSDELL. I hope that will be granted. 

Mr. McNARY. If that is done, and then some one brings up 
the unfinished business, I shall move in that event. I want to 
be fair, and I make this statement in order that the Senator 
may know, 

I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1133. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 1133) to amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regu- 
lating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906, as amended. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that if this bill 
is now laid before the Senate, it will be displaced when the con- 
ference report on the tariff bill comes back for discussion. 

Mr. McNARY. A conference report always has precedence 
and is a privileged matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to say that if the discussion 
does not end speedily, and the bill should be left in a position 
where it would have precedence over the veterans’ relief bill, 
then I should object. 

Mr. MoNARY. I do not follow the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say, if there is anything in connection with 
our laying aside the bill temporarily for the purpose of taking 
up the bill of the Senator from Oregon that would interfere with 
the order which entitles us to enter upon the consideration of 
the veterans’ relief bill, I should have to object to it. 

Mr. McNARY. There is nothing whatsoever to interfere with 
any program the Senator has in mind. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1133) to amend 
section 8 of the act entitled “An act for preventing the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or misbranded 
or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I want to say only a word. 
The bill now receiving the attention of the Senate passed th 
House without any opposition. It is a bill proposed by the 
Department of Agriculture, has the approval of the canners 
throughout the country and of the Consumers’ League, and I 
know of no opposition to it, aside from that of those who 
desire not to be exposed in their canning of inferior vegetables. 

The bill would simply permit the Secretary of Agriculture 
to formulate a grade for canned goods, so that if in the canning 
process such goods should fall below that grade, they would 
haye to be so branded. 

I have a letter from the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
which I shall ask to have read, which will take the place of 
any statement I might make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. O., June 4, 1930. 


Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR McNary: This is in response to your telephonic request 
for a memorandum regarding S. 1133. This bill is designed to amend 
the food and drugs act by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish reasonable standards for canned foods except canned meat and 
canned milk and requiring canned foods falling below such standards 
to bear on the label a plain and conspicuous statement that they fall 
below the standard. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to pre- 
scribe the form in which the statement shall appear. 

Ine present terms of the food and drugs act do not prevent the sale 
of canned goods unless they are adulterated. There is a wide range in 
quality between the lowest grades of canned goods which barely escape 
the statutory definitions of adulteration and those which are of the 
highest grades of excellence. There is now no requirement of the 
law that canned foods bear any distinguishing mark to show whether 
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they are of the very lowest, the very highest, or some intermediate 
grade or degree of excellence. S. 1133 provides for the establishment of 
reasonable standards of quality below which canned foods shall be 
labeled to show that they fail to meet such reasonable standard. This 
provision recognizes the general trend toward the production of food 
products of higher grade or quality and meets a growing public demand 
which has been manifested for a number of years for a descriptive form 
of labeling which will permit of more intelligent buying. The bill will 
not prevent the sale of goods of low quality so long as they are not 
adulterated, provided they are labeled to show that they are of low 
quality. 

While the principal effect of the bill will be to permit the public to 
exercise more discrimination In its purchases, It will also protect canners 
putting out high-grade articles from unfair competition with inferior 
products of low quality whose character is not disclosed on the label. 

To enforce the act it will be necessary for the department to define 
reasonable standards of quality for each of the various classes of foods 
that are canned and to prescribe the form of statement that should be 
used on the labels of canned products which fall below the standard. 
The act will be enforced in the same manner as are the other provisions 
of the food and drugs act. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. W. DUNLAP, Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to inquire of the Senator from Oregon whether, if this bill is 
passed, it will entail the employment of any additional persons 
in the Department of Agriculture, and if so, what will be the 
additional expense? 

Mr. McoNARY. It carries no appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Docs the Senator believe it 
will necessitate some increase in the appropriations for that 
department? 

Mr. McNARY. I think not. The department has never indi- 
eated that it would need any further money on account of this 
measure, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
inquiry into that aspect? 

Mr. MONARY. No; I have not. If money were needed, we 
certainly would have had a request accompanying the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
an amendment printed and lying on the table to this bill. Does 
the Senator desire to present the amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York pre- 
sents an amendment. 

Mr. CopeLann’s amendment was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That the food and drugs act, approved July 30, 1906, as amended, 
is further amended by adding at the end thereof a new section to read 
as follows: 

Sree. 14. (a) That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to estab- 
lish from time to time, in accordance with the procedure hereinafter 
provided, such definitions and/or standards, and modifications thereof, 
with respect to the identity or composition of any food, as are supported 
by evidence. Any such definition or standard or modification thereof for 
any food, when so established and in effect, shall be conclusive in any 
proceeding under this act as to the identity or composition of the food. 
No definition or standard or modification thereof shall be established 
under this section which is in conflict with any definition or standard 
for food heretofore or hereafter prescribed by act of Congress for the 
purposes of this act. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall direct the food standards com- 
mittee, or such other standards agency as he may establish in the 
food aud drug administration of the department, to determine upon and 
publish from time to time tentative definitions and standards for food. 
No such tentative definition or standard for any food shall be deter- 
mined upon or published except after reasonable public notice and full 
opportunity for public hearing of all interested parties upon a proposed 
tentative definition or standard for the food to be announced by the 
standards agency as a part of such public notice, Within 30 days after 
the publication of any such tentative definition or standard determined 
upon by the standards agency, exceptions thereto may be filed with the 
Secretary by any party of record to the proceedings before the standards 
agency with respect to the tentative definition or standard. The Sec- 
retury shall, if exceptions are so filed, and may upon his own motion 
within such period, whether or not exceptions are so filed, review such 
tentative definition or standard. If such review is had, the Secretary 
may, after reasonable notice to all partics of record to the proceedings 
before the standards agency with respect to the tentative definition or 
standard and after full opportunity to all such parties for public hear- 
ing before him, determine upon and establish a definition and/or 
standard for the food. If no such review is had, the Secretary shall 
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establish the tentative definition and/or standard as the definition 
and/or standard for the food. A definition or standard established by 
the Secretary under this section shall take effect at such time as the 
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Secretary shall prescribe, but in no case earller than 90 days from the 
date of the promulgation thereof. The testimony and argument at any 
hearing under this section shall be stenographically reported and a tran- 
script thereof promptly filed in the department as a public record. 
Modifications of any definition or standard established under this 
section shall likewise be subject to the foregoing procedure. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make such pro- 
cedural regulations as may be necessary for the purposes of this section. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of definitions and standards for food.” 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shonld like first to state 
how the measure would differ from the plan proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon if this amendment were adopted. 

The bill as presented would permit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to determine and fix a standard, and at any time to alter 
or modify that standard. I contend that procedure in camera, 
such as that would be, would not be fair to all the persons 
interested in the matter of pure foods. 

My amendment covers exactly the principle laid down by the 
Senator from Oregon; it would permit the Department of Agri- 
culture to fix a standard, but instead of doing it overnight to do 
it in the following way. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the amendment been stated by the clerk? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be glad to have it read. It is a 
long amendment. I had thought to summarize it. 

Mr. MoNARY. I will not ask that it be read if the Senator 
will make a statement in regard to what the amendment is 
intended to accomplish. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what limit 
of time does fhe Senator from New York fix for authorization 
of the department to change regulations? 

Mr. COPELAND. Thirty days. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Congress can change 
a law only when it convenes, once a year, and there should 
be some limitation of the period of time within which the 
Department of Agriculture could change regulations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the bill proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon, the Secretary of Agriculture could change the 
standard every day; he could fix a standard to-day, and he 
could change it to-morrow. 

The purpose of my amendment is to require the committee 
of standards of the department, where it is considered de- 
sirable to change a standard, to notify the trade that it is 
proposed to fix a standard, naming it. At a stated time the 
persons interested would appear before the committee, a steno- 
graphic report would be made, it would be a matter of record, 
and then, if any interested person felt aggrieved, he could take 
an appeal to the Secretary within 30 days, and then the Secre- 
tary would have an open hearing, with a stenographic report, 
in order that the public might know what sort of standard 
the department proposed to fix. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ment acceptable 
Forestry? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know about the committee, but 
I know it is acceptable to the department, because it was 
worked out by us together. I wish the Senator from Oregon 
might accept tlis amendment, in order that we might at once 
pass the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the period ought to 
be three months, instead of 30 days. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, is the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, or is it an addition to the pending bill? 
If it is an addition to the pending bill, I am willing to consider 
the proposal of the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. As it is written it is a substitute. 

Mr, McNARY. If the Senator will offer it as an amendment 
to the provisions of the bill, that is another proposition, and 
probably we can get together on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not care how it is offered. 

Mr. McNARY. I suggest to the Senator that he offer it as 
a new section. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, there is a conflict. The Sena- 
tor's bill provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized from time to time to establish a standard, and to change 
it as he wishes. That is all there is to the bill. My proposal 
is exactly the same thing, that he may establish from time to 
time a standard, but before doing so, the interdepartmental 
committee shall first receive the evidence, pass its judgment, 
and then, if there is a grievance, there may be an appeal to 
the Secretary, who will hear the evidence, and if he is satisfied, 
he will then promulgate the standard. 

Mr. MceNARY. That fits within the provisions of the bill. 
If the Senator will offer tbat as a separate section, we can 
work something out. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that the Senator 
from New York withdraw his amendment and propose a new 
amendment. In the meantime the Senator from Maryland, who 
has an important amendment to offer, can offer it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will follow that suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York is withdrawn temporarily. 

Mr. COPELAND subsequently said: Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and I are now in agreenrent upon the amend- 
ment which has beem under discussion, and I will present it 
now. I move that the bill as presented by him be amended in 
the following manner: On page 2, line 1, insert the section 
number (a). On page 2, line 23, following the word “ require,” 
insert a new subsection (b), which I send to the desk; and that 
the matter beginning in line 23 with the words “The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture” be numbered subsection (c). I send the 
amendments to the desk. 

Mr. McNARY. I am familiar with the amendment and it 
will not be necessary to have it read. I am willing to accept 
it, so far as I can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The bill as amended by the amendment of the Senator from 
New York would read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., (a) That section 8 of the act of June 30, 1906, en- 
titled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, 
medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

Fifth. If it be canned food and falls below the standard of quality, 
condition, and/or fill of container, promulgated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture for such canned food, and its package or label does not 
bear a plain and conspicuous statement prescribed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture indicating that such canned food falls below such standard. 
For the purposes of this paragraph, the words “canned food” mean 
all food which is in hermetically sealed containers and is sterilized by 
heat, except meat and meat food products which are subject to the 
provisions of the meat inspection act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1260), 
as amended, and except canned milk; the word “class” means and is 
limited to a generie product for which a standard is to be established 
and does not mean a grade, variety, or species of a generic product. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to determine, establish, and 
promulgate, from time to time, a reasonable standard of quality, condi- 
tion, and/or fill of container for each class of canned food as will, in 
his judgment, promote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of the 
consumer, and he is authorized to alter or modify such standard from 
time to time as, in his judgment, honesty and fair dealing in the interest 
of the consumer may require. 

(b) When it is proposed to change or fix a standard, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall direct the food standards committee, or such other 
standards agency as he may establish in the food and drug administra- 
tion of the department, to determine upon and publish from time to 
time tentative definitions and standards for food. No such tentative 
definition or standard for any food shall be determined upon or pub- 
lished except after reasonable public notice and full opportunity for 
public hearing of all interested parties upon a proposed tentative defi- 
nition or standard for the food, to be announced by the standards 
agency as a part of such public notice. Within 30 days after the pub- 
lication of any such tentative definition or standard determined upon 
by the standards agency, exceptions thereto may be filed with the Secre- 
tary by any party of record to the proceedings before the standards 
agency with respect to the tentative definition or standard. The Secre- 
tary shall, if exceptions are so filed, and may upon his own motion 
within such period, whether or not exceptions are so filed, review such 
tentative definition or standard. If such review is had, the Secretary 
may, after reasonable notice to all parties of record to the proceedings 
before the standards agency with respect to the tentative definition or 
standard and after full opportunity to all such parties for public hear- 
ing before him, determine upon and establish a definition and/or stand- 
ard for the food. If no such review is had, the Secretary shall establish 
the tentative definition and/or standard as the definition and/or standard 
for the food. A definition or standard established by the Secretary 
under this section shall take effect at such time as the Secretary shall 
prescribe, but in no case earlier than 90 days from the date of the pro- 
mulgation thereof. The testimony and argument at any hearing under 
this section shall be stenograpbically reported and a transcript thereof 
promptly filed in the department as a public record. Modifications of 
any definition or standard established under this section shall likewise 
be subject to the foregoing procedure. i 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is further authorized to prescribe 
and promulgate from time to time the form of statement which must 
appear in a piain and conspicuous manner on each package or label of 
canned food which falls below the standard promulgated by him, and 
which will indicate that such canned food falls below such standard, 
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and he is authorized to alter or modify such form of statement from 
time to time as in his judgment may be necessary. In promulgating 
such standards and forms of statements and any alteration or modi- 
fication thereof the Secretary of Agriculture shall specify the date or 
dates when such standards shall become effective, or after which such 
statements shall be used, and shall give public notice not Jess than 90 
days in advance of the date or dates on which such standards shall 
become effective or such statements shall be used. Nothing in this para- 
graph shall be construed to authorize the manufacture, sale, Wen, 
or transportation of adulterated or misbranded foods. 


Mr. TTDIN GS. Mr. President, I have an amendment to the 
bill, Which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New York will be withdrawn for the time being and the 
ene offered by the Senator from Maryland will be 
rea 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Maryland offers 
an amendment to the bill proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
on page 3, after line 16, to add a new section to the bill, to be 
known as section 6, to read as follows: 


Sec. 6. For the purposes of section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
for the withdrawal from bond, tax free, of domestic alcohol when 
rendered unfit for beverage or liquid medicinal uses by mixture with 
suitable denaturing materials,” approved June 7, 1906, as amended, 
and of sections 10 and 11 of Title III of the national prohibition act 
of October 28, 1919, as amended, the terms “denaturing material” 
and “denaturing materials” as used in such sections in such acts shall 
not be construed to include any material which will render such 
alcohol destructive to human life if used as a beverage. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is perfectly apparent. It simply provides that when the 
Government shall issue regulations governing the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, it shall not prescribe to be used any in- 
gredient which is destructive of human life. If the formulas 
now in existence are not destructive of human life, they can 
continue to be used by the department in issuing its regulations. 
However, if those formulas be destructive of human life, it is 
105 purpose of this amendment to prohibit their use in the 

uture, 

Some time ago I offered an amendment dealing particularly 
with methyl alcohol. I offered the amendment to the prohi- 
bition bill. At that time a controversy arose as to whether or 
not methyl alcohol was in fact poisonous and injurious to 
human life. The Senator from Texas maintained on that occa- 
sion that methyl alcohol was not dangerous to human life, or 
destructive of human life. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Used in the quantity prescribed in the 
formula. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Exactly; I said used in the quantity pre- 
scribed in the formula. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I stand corrected. 
quoted the Senator. j 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not had an opportunity to discover 
the contents of the Senator’s amendment. Is it not an amend- 
ment to the prohibition act? I may advise the Senator from 
Maryland that this bill I have proposed is an amendment to 
the pure food and drugs act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And also, reading the title of the Senator’s 
own bill, “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors.” 

This amendment of mine would not prohibit any particular 
formula, by name, but it provides that no ingredient shall be 
placed in any industrial alcohol which shall render it in- 
1 to human life. Does that answer the Senator's ques- 
tion 

Mr. McNARY. Would the administrator of the bill be the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Treasury Department? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does not make any difference who admin- 
isters it, Throughout the whole length and breadth of the 
land, in all departments, whether it be Federal Government, 
State, or what not, and all civilians, no one shall put out any 
liquor containing any ingredient which is injurious to or 
destructive of human life, 

Mr. McNARY. Who is to look after the administration of 
the proposal in the amendment, the Department of Agriculture 
or the Prohibition Bureau? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be a statute, and it would become 
the duty of the Attorney General to enforce it. Any violator of 
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it would be prosecuted, theoretically, at least, by the Attorney 
General of the United States. The fine is provided for any 
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violations of the act in the present law, and therefore it is 
unnecessary to reincorporate the penalties in this amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator may be pleading a very good 
cause, but I do not think his cause is in keeping with the main 
purposes of the bill which I proposed. 

Mr. TYDINGS, May I ask the Senator what are the pur- 
poses of the bill he proposes? 

Mr. McNARY. Simply to prevent inferior fruits and vege- 
tables from being canned and sold to deceive the public. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why prevent inferior vegetables, fruits, and 
other products from being sold to the public, and at the same 
time permit poisonous products to be sold to the public? If 
there is any logic in that contention, I fail to see it, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 

ield? 
á The. VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator's amendment 
apply to salable products? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Industrial aleohol. Industrial alcohol is a 
salable product. All that the amendment provides is simply 
that in the manufacture and sale of industrial alcohol there 
shall be in that alcohol no ingredient which is injurious to 
human health. We all know that the ingredient which is put 
into industrial alcohol is not something that is natural, but is 
an artificial means of rendering it unsatisfactory for beverage 
purposes. I have no quarrel with the general purpose of ren- 
dering industrial alcohol unsatisfactory for beverage purposes, 
but I do feel that in so rendering it unsatisfactory we should 
not go to the extent of permitting it to be poisonous. All the 
amendment provides is that in selling any food or any wine or 
any liquor or any alcohol it shall not contain ingredients which 
are injurious to human life. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a regulation or statute 
which authorizes now the placing of poisonous matter in indus- 
trial aleohol? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think to properly answer that question 
I should say it is both. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the Senator’s amend- 
ment would have the effect of repealing that practice, however 
it is authorized? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would clear up any doubt there might be 
of the right of anyone to inject poisonous material into indus- 
trial alcohol. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Suepparp] the other day said 
that under the present formula it was not destructive of human 
life. He may be right about that. Personally I do not agree 
with him, but I am ready to concede he may be right. At 
any rate, my amendment would clear up whatever the point at 
issue is between the Senator from Texas and myself. It simply 
provides that in the manufacture of industrial alcohol no ingre- 
dient shall be used which is injurious to human life. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator is 
conscious of the opposition, and the source of it, to the amend- 
ment which he proposes. I should like to inquire if he is not 
desirous of haying a roll call? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am, if I can secure it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At the present time the Pro- 
hibition Bureau itself enforces a regulation or a statute re- 
quiring that no industrial alcohol shall be sold that does not 
contain this other poisonous material? 

Mr. TYDINGS, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am asking for information. Might 
there be a situation in which the alien ingredient would not be 
poisonous except as in a beverage used to excess? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is possible. I can not answer the Sena- 
tor’s question absolutely accurately, but I imagine it would be 
possible to haye the same not poisonous except if it were used 
to excess. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am wondering if the Senator is in- 
viting a dangerous construction in the application of his amend- 
ment due to the fact that what inherently is innocent might 
become an offense under his amendment as a result of the ex- 
cessive use of a beverage. 
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Mr, TYDINGS. I would answer the Senator that it would 
not make any difference if it was used to excess; my philosophy 
is that even then we ought to put nothing into alcohol which is 
going to take a man’s life who uses industrial alcohol to excess, 

I think every Senator understands the purpose of the amend- 
ment. May I simply sum up what I have attempted to do in 
the following: f 

First of all we have before us a bill. With what does the bill 
deal? The title says it is for the purpose of— 


Preventing the manufacture 
Let me repeat that— 


For preventing the manufacture, sale, transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicine, and 
liquor. 


Industrial alcohol containing poison, if used for beverage 
purposes, would clearly come within the purview of this act as 
I see it. Whether it came within the purview or did not come 
within the purview of the act I do not believe the Senate of 
the United States wants to place in a commodity which is being 
used by great numbers of our people, even if they are using 
it illegally, any poisonous material that will be injurious to 
human life. We all know that many of them are using vast 
quantities of industrial alcohol, and while it should be rendered 
unfit for drinking purposes, I do not believe that the Senate 
wants to go to the extent of rendering industrial alcohol poison- 
ous or, in other words, destructive of human life, 

I appreciate the fact that there are many sincere men in this 
Chamber and out of it who firmly believe in national prohibi- 
tion, but that is not the issue here as to whether we believe in 
national prohibition or do not believe in it. A man may be as 
dry as the Sahara Desert and still have humanity enough in his 
make-up and enough of the element of human kindness in his 
thoughts not to wish to poison one who breaks the law. What 
I am attempting to do here is not to tear down the prohibition 
act, not to make it less stringent, but to humanize the thing, 
to substitute for any ingredient which may be poisonous or in- 
jurious to human life some other proposition. 

Do the two political parties of the United States wish to go 
into the coming election with a skull and crossbones nailed 
to their mastheads? What dry Senator or wet Senator or 
moderate Senator can stand up before the American people and 
say in effect, “I not only believe in national prohibition, but I 
believe in putting ingredients into anything the people drink 
illegally which will encompass their death or, at least, ruin 
to some extent their health and physical well-being”? 

It strikes me that even the greatest proponent of national 
prohibition could find a common meeting ground with me here 
in the interest of plain common-sense treatment of the subject, 
All that I want to do is to prevent a practice which has, in 
my judgment, caused a great deal of blindness, a great deal of 
physical suffering which was unnecessary, and perhaps in some 
cases death. I am hoping to get a record vote on the question. 
I hope that the Senators who believe it is bad will at least hold 
up their hands and be counted so that those who fayor it and 
those who do not favor it may make the record. I rather am 
hopeful that when the yeas and nays are requested my good 
friend the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHerparp] will give us 
an opportunity to have a roll call vote on the matter. I hold 
the same hope with reference to my good friend the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] as well as other Mem- 
bers of the body. 

Mr. President, this is not a wet and dry question. It is a 
humanitarian question. Certainly if we are interested in keep- 
ing deleterious foods and liquids out of the market in the com- 
mon sense of the word, then we ought to be doubly willing to 
take off of the market a proposition by which the Government 
compels that article to be poisonous in its contents. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrip in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Cutting Harris McNary 
Ashurst Dale Harrison Moses 
Barkley Deneen Hatfield Norbeck 
Bingham Dill Hayden Norris 
Blaine Fess ebert Aye 
Blease Frazier Heflin die 
Borah George Howell Overman 
Bratton Gillett Jobnson Patterson 
k Glass ones Phipps 

Brookhart Glenn Kendrick Pine 
Broussard Goff eyes Ransdell 

pper Goldsborough La Follette Reed 
Connally Gould McCulloch Robinson, Ind. 
Copeland Greene McKellar Robsion, Ky. 
Couzens Hale McMaster Sheppard 
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Shipstead Stephens Trammell Waterman 
Shortridge Sullivan Tydings Watson 
Simmons Swanson Vandenberg Wheeler 
Smoot Thomas, Idaho Wagner 

Steck Thomas, Okla. Walsh, Mass. 

Stelwer Townsend Walsh, Mont, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. Is the demand seconded? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. A parliamentary inquiry, if the Senator from 
Texas will yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, sufficient hands were raised 
to order the yeas and nays. At the conclusion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Texas, if there should be no further 
speakers, would the yeas and nays be ordered without again 
ascertaining that a sufficient number of Senators had seconded 
the demand for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not ordered 
the yeas and nays, 

Mr. TYDINGS. But did the Chair see a sufficient number 
of seconds to order the yeas and nays? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought the Chair stated 
that the demand had been sustained. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
nays now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A sufficient number have sec- 
onded the demand for the yeas and nays, and they are ordered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I trust that the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnos] will be voted down. 
It is another attack on the administration of the prohibition 
laws. The Senator made a similar attempt the other day and 
failed, and he ouglit to fail again to-day. 

Mr. President, I am as human as is the Senator from Mary- 
land, and I do not wish to poison anybody. For the very reason 
that I do not wish to poison anybody, I want the proportion of 
methyl alcohol that is placed in ethyl alcohol as a denaturant 
to be carefully regulated and subjected to the present formulas, 
These formulas are the result of the study and the experience 
of many decades, not only in this country but in practically 
every other country of importance in the world. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish to ask the Senator from Texas 
if he does not think if this alcohol is poisonous, and the world 
ix made to know it is so, it will stop the use of it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not poisonous in the proportion used. 
The formula does not involve the use of a sufficient amount of 
methyl alcohol in industrial alcohol to make it dangerous and 
destructive to human life, It is put in for another purpose 
altogether. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from Texas, if 
his contention is correct—I am not saying it is not—then there 
should be no objection to my amendment, because the only 
things I would prohibit from being put in industrial alcohol 
are those ingredients which are injurious to human life. There- 
fore, if this formula which has been used for half a century 
is correct, it could still be used, notwithstanding my amend- 
ment, If, however, it is injurious to human life, then it should 
be prohibited. As an act of good faith the Senator who says 
it is not injurious to human life should accept the amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the Senator making a speech or is he 
asking me a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am asking a question, Why, then, if it 
is not injurious, does the Senator object to my amendment; for 
it would not bar that particular ingredient? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is the point exactly. It is not so 
simple as that. Strychnine is injurious and fatal when used in 
certain amounts, and yet it is prescribed by physicians in doses 
that do not injure but, on the contrary, aid the patients, and 
numbers of other poisons may be prescribed in the same manner. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall yield in a moment. I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that the wets are returning 
to the attack. 


Let us have the yeas and 
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Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator will yield, I should like 
to ask the Senator if this formula is not injurious in view of 
the fact that it has neither smell nor taste, what is the object 
of using it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is noxious and odorous. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has no smell and no taste. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall quote from an authority on the 
subject. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the object of putting it in 
industrial alcohol unless it is injurious? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The object is to make industrial alcohol 
£0 nauseous and unpalatable as to be very difficult of use as a 
beverage. > 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It is killing; it is not nauseons. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is not killing in the proportion in 
which it has been embodied in this formula, and every impor- 
tant country in the world, whether wet or dry, employs the 
methyl-alcohol formula. One of the established, scientific 
achievements of modern times is the discovery of the formula 
in the present proportion, making a liquid that does not kill, 
but, on the contrary, renders the stuff almost undrinkable on 
account of being rendered so nauseous and so offensive. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Texas will yield to the Senator from New York so that he may 
explain it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is my understanding and that of the friends 
of this formula, which is being used here and in other coun- 
tries, that it tends to make a person sick; it nauseates the 
person who may drink it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It nauseates; it does not make him ill 
necessarily, but nauseates him. It is so nauseous and so odor- 
ized that the stuff is made practically undrinkable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It makes it so unpleasant that a person is not 
likely to want to drink it again. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the effect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me 
inerely to make an observation to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say to the Senator that my amend- 
ment deals solely with the elimination of such things as are 
injurious to human life. Therefore, this formula could be used 
if it is not injurious to human life. 

Mr. HEFLIN. How could that be determined? 
chemical test have to be made of it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Any chemist can ascertain that fact. If it 
is injurious to human life I do not want it used, but if it is not 
injurious to human life, as the Senator from Texas claims it is 
not, it may be used. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator ought to include ordinary 
alcohol if he wants to stop the use of a thing that is injurious 
to human life. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will yield further, I might 
use his Own argument and say that, taken in moderate doses, 
it is conducive not only to a happy but a long life. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I doubt that. Moderate drinking leads to 
immoderate drinking. I say to the Senator from Alabama that 
the trouble with the proposal of the Senator from Maryland is 
that this deleterious stuff might be used to exeess and then 
objectors to the formula might protest against its being used 
to any extent for fear that it might be used to excess. That is 
the joker in his proposition, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think, after listening to the remarks of the 
Senator from Texas, that he and I want to do the same thing. 
The Senator does not want to have any article put in industrial 
alcohol which is injurious to human life. Neither do I. That 
is all that my amendment attempts to do—to prohibit the in- 
jection of any ingredient which is injurious to human life. If 
the formula, which the Senator says is all right, is not injurious 
to human life, what objection can there be to my amendment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President. I want to keep the de- 
naturant from being used to such extent as to become injurious 
to human life, If we do not keep it under regulation, and at 
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a certain minimum, untrained and reckless persons may employ 
it in dangerous quantities. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It seems to me the Senator from Mary- 
land overlooks the fact that under the terms of his amend- 
ment, if this ingredient should be injurious to one man in ten 
thousand, it can be ruled out of use in connection with industrial 
alcohol; and under a rule of that type we would ultimately 
reach a situation where nothing could be put in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is not that the principle of prohibition? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does not the Senator from Michigan think 
that if an ingredient takes one human life it ought to be ruled 
out; or does it take fifty or a hundred? How many lives does 
the Senator think are necessary to be taken before it should be 
ruled out? One, evidently, is not sufficient. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I answer the Senator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am quite willing, in so far as it is 
humanly possible, to write a rule to accomplish the thing the 
Senator has in mind; but it must be written in conjunction 
with the other objective which is written into the Constitution 
and the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But, if the Senator from Texas will permit 
me, I assume the Senator does not want to use any ingredient 
that is injurious to human life—or does he? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I answer the Senator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Not in so far as it is physically pos- 
sible to make the situation effective under the rest of the 
statutes of the country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a moment. I suppose there is no 
chemical on earth which at some ultimate point would not be 
injurious to human life. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Water. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I said a chemical. Perhaps water is 
a chemical, but I am speaking in the sense in which the Senator 
has used the term in his amendment. If the Senator can find 
a way to make the amendment which he proposes practical in 
its elimination of the impractical, I am certainly ready to pro- 
ceed with it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But, if the Senator from Texas—who has 
been so kind as to yield several times—will permit a further 
interruption, may I say to the Senator from Michigan that all 
this amendment says is that in the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol no element shall be used which is injurious to human 
life. 

If a thing is injurious to one human life, 96 Senators and 
the Vice President, if necessary, ought to be unanimously 
oppesed to it. If the element as now being used is not in- 
jurious to human life, as the Senator from Texas contends, 
then my amendment will permit that element to continue to be 
used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. 

It seems to me that the Senator from Texas and I are 
standing on the same ground. I do not want to eliminate the 
use of his formula if it is not injurious to human life; neither 
does he want it eliminated. On the other hand, if it is injurious 
to human life, it should be eliminated; and I hope the Senator 
from Texas will vote with me on that proposition. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
does not grasp the distinction at all. This material is not in- 
jurious to human life to the extent to which it is used in this 
formula. It would be injurious to human life if used to excess. 
Therefore, if we adopt the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland, the fact that the material may be used to excess 
may prevent it from being used at all; and thus the formula, 
which has been carefully and scientifically worked out through 
the decades, will come to nothing. That is the objection to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. In the light of the fact that it takes a consider- 
able amount of the liquor that is treated with this formula to 
be injurious, how are we to know how much of the injury is 
caused by an excessive amount of alcohol and how much by an 
excessive amount of the formula? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, They have studied that matter carefully 
and worked it out in the laboratory. 

Mr. DILL. The fact of the matter is that too much alcohol 
will kill a man just as well as too much of this formula, 

Mr. SHEPPARD, That is true, 
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Mr, DILL. And when they are put together, we can not tell 
which is doing the killing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That would require chemical analysis. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know the Senator wants to be fair; and, 
in spite of what he may think of my contention, I assure him 
I want to be fair also. 

I understood the Senator from Texas to say a moment ago 
that the only time this methyl alcohol is injurious to human 
life is when it is used to excess. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Then may I ask the Senator, to assume a 
hypothetical case, if a man should drink enough industrial 
alcohol to become intoxicated, would not the inclusion of the 
recy alcohol in the industrial alcohol be injurious to human 
ife? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It was my thought that the poor man who 
had a habit which he could not curb, through lack of will 
power or heredity or what not, would be virtually sentenced 
to death because he was a drunkard if my amendment does not 
prevail. I want to take compassion on that poor fellow and at 
least give him a lifetime in which to change his habits, and 
not kill him for his offenses. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to keep millions of other drunkards 
from being made in this country by the bootleg industry, and 
I do not desire to kill or injure existing drinkers. 

Now, let me read what Doctor Doran says about this propo- 
sition. He states this in a letter to me on this subject: 


Pursuant to your request, I am briefly setting out what seems to me 
wertinent relative to the question of protection of the public who 
consume illicit liquors, in so far as it is possible for the Government 
to act in that behalf. I believe it can be stated with certainty that 
no one desires to bring about the death or injury of any person, even 
though such a result may be brought about by the individual's own 
deliberate act. 

The entire denaturation policy of the Treasury and the practice of 
years supports the contention that the practice is aimed at affording 
the maximum protection against deliberate acts or misadventures. It 
has been shown by eminent medical authority that in the quantity in 
which wood alcohol, now known as methanol, is used as a denaturing 
material, death would result from the ingestion of the content of ethyl 
alcohol before the specific action of wood alcohol, or methanol, would 
be observed. In other words, before a lethal quantity of wood alcohol, 
or methanol, could be consumed the drinker would have taken several 
times the lethal quantity of ethyl aleohol. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I make the request so that I may comment 
on the letter as the Senator goes along. Otherwise, I would 
have waited until he finished. 

As I understand that paragraph, it says that if we had a 
bottle of pure alcohol—what we might call pre-war whisky— 
on the one hand, and a bottle of wood alcohol on the other, 
and two perfectly normal men should start drinking, one out of 
the wood-alcohol bottle and one out of the liquor bottle, the 
man who drank out of the liquor bottle would be dead before 
the man who drank out of the wood-alcohol bottle. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; that is not the statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then I shall be glad if the Senator will read 
it again. I may have misunderstood him. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Oh, no; Doctor Doran does not refer to 
whisky. Whisky is ethyl alcohol neutralized and diluted. He 
referred to the pure ethyl alcohol—not whisky. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Senator, if it is not imposing 
too much on him, to reread those five or six lines? 

Mr. SHEPPARD (reading) : 

In other words, before a lethal quantity of wood alcohol, or metha- 
nal, could be consumed, the drinker would have taken several times 
the lethal quantity of ethyl alcohol. i 


Doctor Doran does not refer to whisky. He is supported in 
his contention by Dr. Reid Hunt, one of the foremost scientific 
authorities on this subject : 

Dr. Reid Hunt, of the Harvard Medical School, writing in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, March 22, 1928, states: “There is 
neither experimental nor clinical evidence that amounts of methyl 
alcohol, such as were found in the samples which we examined, would 
have a deleterious action; the poison caused by such samples is due to 
ethyl alcohol.” 

That is the judgment of Dr. Reid Hunt. 

Mr. President, my object in opposing this amendment is 
human life. If we do not rigidly regulate the combination of 
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these two poisons, ethyl alcohol and methanol, exceedingly 
dangerous results may follow. If we endanger this formula, 
then manufacturers of industrial alcohol and others may, for 
various reasons, combine the two liquids in an entirely danger- 
ous proportion. If we destroy this formula, the bootleg indus- 
try will receive a new impetus. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know that the Senator wants to be accu- 
rate, but I rather think the last remark he has just made is 
not what he intends to say. As I understand him, he says that 
my amendment would prevent the use of this formula if it were 
not inimical to health. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; the Senator's amendment would pre- 
vent the use of this formula, because it does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that a poison used to a certain extent may 
not be poisonous; but, used to a larger extent, may be poison- 
ous. If the Senator's amendment prevails it might well be 
contended that methanol would be destructive to human life 
under certain conditions, and, therefore, that it could not be 
used in this formula. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That was not my intention; and I think the 
Senator's construction of the amendment is rather strained. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not think so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I have done is simply to provide that 
no ingredient which is injurious to human life shall be used. 
If this ingredient is not injurious to human life, it can be used. 
I believe, however, that it is injurious to human life. I feel 
that the Senator will admit that while it may not kill it does 
nauseate, and a man can not be nauseated without being sick- 
ened; and if the ingredient makes a man sick, it certainly is 
injurious to human life. I can imagine that if a small amount 
of it would nauseate one, a large amount of it might be very, 
very dangerous. I think the Senator himself said that in his 
remarks—that it nauseates one, and, certainly, if it is nauseous 
it is not conducive to building good health, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am willing to produce nausea and affect 
good health to that insignificant extent in order to protect the 
country from the menace of the bootleg trade. 

Doctor Doran says further: 


Wood alcohol is employed on account of its low boiling point and 
impracticability of separation from ethyl alcohol by fractional distil- 
lation. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator an- 
other question? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, there is no contention at all 
by anyone that wood alcohol is a safe material to use in any 
quantity. I think the medical testimony is overwhelmingly—in 
fact, unanimously—behind the thought that wool alcohol pro- 
duces blindness; that it immediately reacts on the eyes; and 
while a small quantity may not make one blind, a small quan- 
tity will to a great extent injure the eyes. That seems to me to 
be rather an inbuman form of torturing or punishing those who 
are addicted to the use of drink. My purpose is to eliminate 
that torture, and if they are convicted of any crime, to try 
them and sentence them, but certainly not to carry out the 
punishment by government contained in bottles, a bottle being 
equal to a cell or a year in jail. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The condition to which the Senator refers 
in his last remark has no connection with the denaturation 
policy of the Government. People do take wood alcohol and 
make beverages of it illegally without using it in connection 
with industrial alcohol at all. Such a situation has nothing to 
do with the pending question. 

Here is what Doctor Doran says on that subject: 


We learn from time to time of deaths from the consumption of 
illicit beverages that in no wise relate to the denaturation policy of the 
department. We have had a number of distressing instances of the con- 
sumption of pure wood alcohol and synthetic wood alcohol, known as 
synthetic methanol, criminals haying secured supplies of this material 
and concocted illicit liquors, selling them under various whisky and 
liquor brand labels. Blindness and death have been the result of such 
use. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. TYDINGS. May I have the letter just a moment. in 


order that I may look at the three or four lines just read by 
the Senator? 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Now, I ask the Senator to give me his at- 
tention to just what he has read. I think I can pick it up at 
the right place: 


We learn from time to time of deaths from the consumption of 
illicit beverages that in no wise relate to the denaturation policy of the 
department, 


I notice that the writer of the letter did not call attention 
to the fact that quite often deaths do occur from the denatura- 
tion process of the department. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That I deny. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The point I make is that it seems to me, if 
what I contend to be true is true, that the department should 
say affirmatively that the denaturization process of the Federal 
Government does not bring about death, but instead of that 
Doctor Doran says: 


We learn from time to time of deaths from the consumption of 
illicit beverages that in no wise relate to the denaturation policy of 
the department. 


Why does he not say that no deaths relate to the denaturation 
policy of the department? Then he goes on: 

We have had a number of distressing instances of the consumption of 
pure wood alcohol and synthetic wood alcohol, known as synthetic 
methanol, criminals having secured supplies of this material and con- 
cocted illicit liquors selling them under various whisky and liquor brand 
labels. Blindness and death have been the result of such use, 


Doctor Doran says that there have been numerous cases where 
blindness and death have resulted from the very ingredients 
which are a part of the methyl alcohol inserted in the industrial 
alcohol under the Goyernment formula. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When used in excess and used in no rela- 
tion to and in no connection with the formula or with any op- 
eration of the Government. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If they will bring about death and blind- 
ness if used to excess, they will certainly bring about ill health 
and temporary blindness or impairment of eyesight if used to a 
milder degree than excess, The logie of that seems to me to be 
inescapable. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all, not any more than strychnine 
in proper quantities, prescribed and administered, could be said 
to cause ill health because when taken in larger quantities it 
might cause death or serious illness. 

Mr. President, I wish to add one word, perhaps repeating 
what I have said before. It is very essential that the propor- 
tion in which methanol is placed in industrial alcohol be kept 
under rigid and scientific control by the Goyernment. The 
amendment of the Senator from Maryland would upset that con- 
trol and complicate the situation, perhaps dangerously or fätally 
to numbers of our people. Certainly it would facilitate the 
illicit liquor trade. I hope that the amendment will be voted 
down. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Maryland just one further question for information? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Did I understand the Senator to say 
to the Senator from Texas that an ingredient which would 
produce nausea would be banned under the language of his 
amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understood the Senator to say that 
that, in turn, was a phase of ill health, and therefore it must 
have been injurious. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My reason for bringing out that point was 
that the Senator from Texas contended that a thing might be 
nauseous but not injurious. It had nothing to do with my 
amendment. My amendment speaks for itself. It simply pro- 
vides this, in plain, understandable, everyday English, that 
neither the Government of the United States nor any person 
in the United States shall insert in industrial aleohol any 
ingredient which is injurious to human life. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is nausea injurious to human life? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would think so, if it were excessive. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what we are getting at. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator asked why I said this to the 
Senator from Texas. Does the Senator think that nausea is 
injurious to human life? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was trying to get the Senator's view. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have given the Senator my view; now let 
me have his. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think it is injurious to hu- 
man life, in any such interpretation as ought to be applied to 
this type of an amendment. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I will answer the Senator’s question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield in just a moment. Then the 
Senator from Michigan and I are on common ground. I do 
not think, either, that simple nausea is induded under my 
amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But the Senator told the Senator from 
Texas that he did. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; the Senator said that nausea was not 
sickening, and I said I thought nausea was sickening. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I say it is not injurious to 
human life. That is what I say—that nausea is not injurious 
to human life. Denaturing is just a way of making the alcohol 
so unpleasant and distasteful that people will not drink it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to have 
the matter go to a vote. The issue is, Shall the political parties 
of the United States go into the fall elections with the skull 
and crossbones as their standard? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No, Mr. President; the issue is, Shall we 
go into the elections and shali we go before the American 
people with a reasonable, safe, proper, and scientific handling 
of the proportion of methyl and ethyl alcohol when industrial 
purposes are in view? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. That 
Senator being absent, and not knowing how he would vote, I 
transfer my pair to the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called), I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SuHipsteap’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the senior Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SHipsteap] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Barrp]} and vote 
“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] ; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

I am not advised how any of these Senators would vote if 
present. 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METCALF], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ALLEN (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 
Being informed that he would vote upon this subject the same 
as I have voted, I allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr]. Not knowing how he would vote, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BLEASE. I desire to announce that I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Bin; Gillett Patterson Sollivan 
Blaine Glenn Phipps ngs 
Broussard Kendrick Ransdell sos 
Cutting La Follette Walsh, Mass. 
NAYS—45 
Allen Gof McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton Goldsborough McMaster Swanson 
Brock Hale MéNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris oses Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison Norbeck 11 
Connally Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden ie Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hebert Pine 4 
Dill Heflin Robinson. Ind. Watson 
Fess Howell R on, Ky. 
Frazier ones Sheppard 
Glass McCulloch Simmons 
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NOT VOTING—35 


Ashurst Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Baird George King Smith 
Barkley uld Metcalf Smoot 

lack Greene Norris Steck 
Blease Grundy Overman Stephens 
Borah Hastings Pittman ‘ownsend 
Caraway Hawes Robinson, Ark Walcott 
Copeland Johnson Schall T eeler 
Deneen Kean Shipstead 


So Mr. Typrnes’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand another 
amendment, somewhat similar to the one upon which the 
Senate has just yoted. I realize the impossibility of getting 
the Senate to vote for a measure which would conserye human 
life. Therefore I shall wait until a conservation bill for wood, 
or logs, or cattle, or beef, or ducks, or national parks, or some- 
thing of that kind shall come before us, something on which the 
Senate usually yotes unanimously, with the hope that tacking 
on this amendment at that time will result in removing poison 
from industrial alcohol. : 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the American people voted 
for the conservation of the human life in the highest degree 
when they adopted nation-wide prohibition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

If there be no further amendment the question is on en- 
grossing the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
read the third time, and passed. : 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the bill (S. 8054) to increase the salaries of cer- 
tain postmasters of the first class. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 and 3 to the bill (H. R. 
11143) to create in the Treasury Department a bureau of 
narcotics, and for other purposes, and that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate No. 2 to the said bill 
with an amendment, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1053. An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 

H. R.1194. An act to amend the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment 
of pay clerks and acting pay clerks; 

H. R.1601. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State treas- 
urer where the originals have been lost ; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 
and P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages 
sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P. L. t; 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of James P. Sloan; 

H. R.2626. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; 

H. R. 2951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. 


H. R. 3118. An act for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 

H. R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker ; 

H. R. 5611. An act for the relief of William H. Behling ; 

H. R. 06071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; 

H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 
50 feet; 

H. R. 8589. An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired ; 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Jefferson 
Memorial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, builder’s 
label plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship's 
name, and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now or 
may be in his custody; 5 
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H. R.9370. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and 
for other purposes ; ; 

H. R. 9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens; and 

H. R. 10662. An act providing for hospitalization and medi- 
cal treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Re- 
serve and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hos- 
pitals without expense to the reservist. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrretp in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives agreeing to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 1 and 3 
to the bill (H. R. 11148) to create in the Treasury Department 
a bureau of narcotics, and for other purposes, and agreeing 
to Senate amendment No. 2 with an amendment, on page 2 
in line 10 of the Senate engrossed amendments, to strike out 
“for” and insert “ before.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is the matter which 
I brought to the attention of the Senate earlier this morning. 
I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to have action deferred until 
I Sg read the amendment and see what change is made in 
the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate has merely this effect: In one of 
the amendments adopted by the Senate inadvertently the word 
“for” was used instead of the word “before,” where it refers 
to prosecutions before licensing boards and courts of the 
several States. The amendment of the House merely corrects 
that error. 

Mr. BLEASE. If that is all, I have no objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I renew my motion that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PREFERRED HOMESTEAD ENTRY RIGHTS 
Mr. NYE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 181) to amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution giving to discharged soldiers, sailors, and 
marines a preferred right of homestead entry,” approved Feb- 
ruary 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 1922, and as extended 
December 28, 1922, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1 and 2, and agree to the same 

GERALD P. NYE, 

T. J. WALSE, 

JoHN B. KENDRICK, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Don B. COLTON, 

ADDISON T. SMITH, 

JoHN M. EVANS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE OF MOTHERS AND INFANTS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, Calendar No. 368, the bill (S. 
255) for the promotion of the health and welfare of mothers 
and infants, and for other purposes, is the next bill on the 
program of the steering committee. I suppose in the situation 
in which we find ourselves I shall have to ask unanimous 
consent to proceed to the consideration of the bill. If that 
is the case, I make that request. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, let the bill be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BROUSSARD and Mr. PHIPPS. I object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, when this matter was before 
the Senate a few years ago we had a definite promise from 
the sponsors of the legislation that if it was permitted to be 
passed then providing for a 2-year extension, it would not again 
be revived. I do not mean, of course, that the Senator from 
Washington is violating such a promise. 

Mr. JONES. I expressly said I would not be a party to any 
such agreement, 
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Mr. REED. Those Senators who were then sponsoring it and 
were then active in its advocacy made that agreement, and it 
was on the faith of that agreement that those of us who 
thought it was a violation of State rights agreed to let it pass. 
I am sorry, but I have to object to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. JONES. I do not desire to displace the unfinished busi- 
ness. If I would move to proceed to the consideration of this 
bill and the motion were agreed to, that would be the effect of it. 
Under the existing circumstances I do not feel that I ought to 
do that, although I am extremely anxious to haye the bill con- 
sidered by the Senate, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not have any hope of getting 
the bill up within the next week or two in any event, does he? 
It is very evident that the merchant marine measure, which is 
now the unfinished business, is going to be here for the next 
week or 10 days. 

Mr. JONES. I am afraid I can not do so. I do not know 
whether my colleague was here or not when the unfinished busi- 
ness was temporarily laid aside to-day. That could be called 
up at any time. If I should make the motion and it were car- 
ried it would displace the unfinished business, but I do not think 
there is a disposition to do that. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Washington will not make the motion, because there was an 
understanding this morning when we asked that the unfinished 
Paane be temporarily laid aside that it would not be dis- 
placed, 

Mr. JONES. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McNARY. It would be breaking faith with the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

THE CALENDAR 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
77 proceed to the consideration of the calendar under Rule 

III. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will state the first bill on the calendar. 

The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial 
appointment of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon 
the government and conditions in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 747, a 
bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act for 
the District of Columbia. It is a very important measure, 
and should receive consideration at this time, in my opinion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I dislike to object to the 
request of the Senator from Nebraska, because he and I 
together have attempted to iron out some of our differences 
existing in reference to the bill. Nevertheless I must object. 


Mr. HOWELL. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, would not that displace the 


unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The present occupant of the Chair 
believes that under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
motion would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. 

Mr. REED. Would not the motion be in order when this bill 
is reached in its turn upon the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion would be in order then 
to take it up despite the objection of any Senator. 

Mr. REED. Very good. It has not been reached, and the 
Senator now moves to take it up. If that is done, it will un- 
doubtedly, in my judgment, supersede the unfinished business. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have no doubt about the 
right of the Senator on any day save Monday to move to take 
up his bill, whatever its place may be on the calendar, but I 
want to propound a parliamentary inquiry. Is it the opinion 
of the Chair that if the motion is made to take up the bill and 
the motion should be agreed to, it would displace the unfinished 
business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not on a call of the calendar. If 
it is taken up on a call of the calendar and the regular order is 
demanded, the unfinished business would again be laid before 
the Senate. j 

Mr. HOWELL. Am I to understand that my motion to take 
up the bill is out of order at this time? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. When the bill is reached in 
its order on the calendar it will be in order under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. The clerk will report the first bill on 
the calendar. 

The bill (S. 168) providing for the biennial appointment of a 
board of visitors to inspect and report upon the government and 
conditions in the Philippine Islands was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 76) to amend Rule XXXIII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating to the privilege of the 
floor was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BLEASE. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 


PROMOTION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE MARINE CORPS 


The bill (S. 551) to regulate the distribution and promotion 
of commissioned officers of the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That existing law providing for the distribution 
of commissioned officers on the active list in the various ranks of the 
Marine Corps, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, is hereby 
amended so that hereafter said distribution shall be in the proportion 
of 1 per cent in the ranks of general officers of the line, of whom one 
shall be the major general commandant, one-half shall be brigadier 
generals, and the remainder shall be major generals; 4 per cent in the 
rank of colonel, exclusive of officers holding permanent appointment in 
a staff department with the rank of brigadier general; 8 per cent in 
the rank of lieutenant colonel; 15 per cent in the rank of major; 
30 per cent in the rank of captain; and 42 per cent in the ranks of 
first lieutenant and second lieutenant combined. To determine the 
authorized number of officers in the various ranks, computations shall 
be made at least once each year and at such other times as the Secretary 
of the Navy may direct, based on the total active commissioned strength 
of the Marine Corps, exclusive of commissioned warrant officers, on the 
date upon which such computation is made, and the resulting numbers 
shall be the authorized strength of such various ranks, from the date 
of approval of such computation by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
shall not be varied between such computations, except that the total 
number of second lieutenants may be increased within the limits of the 
total authorized commissioned: strength: Provided, That the heads of 
the staff departments shall be general officers while holding said office, 
one with rank, pay, and allowances of a major general, and two with 
the rank, pay, and allowances of a brigadier general, and shall be in 
addition to the number of genera) officers of the line herein authorized : 
Provided further, That any officer holding a permanent appointment in 
a staff department below the rank of brigadier general shall, upon the 
passage of this act, be reappointed in the line of the Marine Corps 
with the same rank, date of commission, and place on the lineal list 
as then held by him, and upon tender to him of said reappointment after 
confirmation by the Senate his commission as assistant adjutant and 
inspector, assistant quartermaster, or assistant paymaster shall be 
void : Provided further, That the limitation in section 1 of the act of 
June 10, 1922, relative to counting service for purpose of pay for 
officers appointed on and after July 1, 1922, shall not apply to officers 
so reappointed: Provided further, That no officer shall be reduced in 
rank or pay, or separated from the active list of the Marine Corps, as 
a result of any computation made to determine the authorized number 
of officers in the various ranks of said corps, except as hereinafter 
provided. < 

Sec. 2. That promotions to fill vacancies on the active list in the rank 
of major general of the line in the Marine Corps shall be made by 
seniority from the rank of brigadier general of the line of said corps; 
and that promotions to fill vacancies on the active list in the ranks of 
brigadier general of the line, colonel, and lieutenant colonel, in the 
Marine Corps shall be made, subject to the usual examination, by 
seniority from officers in the next lower rank whose names appear on 
promotion lists, said lists to be prepared by a board of officers, to become 
effective when approved by the President, and to remain in effect until 
the approval of the lists prepared by the next succeeding board: Pro- 
vided, That any officer so promoted to fill a vacancy in the next higher 
rank shall be entitled to the rank, pay, and allowances of said higher 
rank from the date of the occurrence of said vacancy : Provided further, 
That if any officer on a promotion list fails to qualify professionally 
upon examination for promotion he shall be transferred to the retired 
list: Provided further, That so much of an act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917, and for other purposes,” approved August 29, 1916, as pro- 
vides loss of numbers for officers of the rank of major and above who 
fail professionally upon examination for promotion, and that any such 
officers shall be reexamined as soon as may be expedient after the expi- 
ration of six months, is hereby repealed: Provided further, That all 
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officers of the Marine Corps now in the rank of second lieutenant, who 
have completed three or more years’ service as such, shall be promoted to 
the rank of first lieutenant, subject to the usual examination, with rank 
and pay from the date of the approval of this act; and that hereafter 
all second lieutenants of said corps, upon the completion of three years’ 
commissioned service, shall be promoted to the rank of first Heutenant, 
subject to the usual examination: Provided further, That any second 
lieutenant who fails to qualify professionally upon examination for pro- 
motion shall be honorably discharged upon the Marine Corps with one 
year’s pay: Provided further, That hereafter all appointments, other 
than of graduates of the Naval Academy, to the rank of second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps shall be for a probationary period of three 
years and may be revoked at any time during that period by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and that the provisions of the act of August 29, 1916, 
relative to the competitive examination of probationary second lieu- 
tenants at the end of their probationary period, and their rearrangement 
in relative rank as a result of such examination, are hereby repealed: 
Provided further, That so much of the above-mentioned act, approved 
August 29, 1916, as provides that the provisions of section 1493 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States shall apply to the Marine Corps, 
is hereby repealed, and hereafter no officer shall be promoted to a higher 
grade or rank on the active list of the Marine Corps, except as provided 
in section 1494 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, until he has 
been examined by a marine examining board and pronounced physically 
fit to perform all his duties at sea and in the field: Provided further, 
That any officer who falls to qualify morally upon examination for 
promotion shall be discharged with one year’s pay. 

Sec. 3. That a board for the preparation of the promotion lists of 
officers, provided for in section 2 of this act, and of the eligible lists 
for the heads of the staff departments, consisting of not less than nine 
general officers on the active list, shall be appointed and convened each 
year by the Secretary of the Navy at such time as he may direct: 
Provided, That if in any year the number of officers on any promotion 
list is insufficient to fill vacancies, the Secretary of the Navy is author- 
ized, in his discretion, to convene an additional board, constituted as 
herein provided, to prepare additional promotion lists: Provided further, 
That the eligible lists for appointment as heads of staff departments 
shall consist of the heads of said departments appointed for a term of 
four years, while holding said offices, and of only such other officers, 
experienced and well qualified in staff duties, whose names are placed 
on said lists by the board, shall become effective when approved by 
the President, and shall remain in effect until the approval of the 
lists prepared by the next succeeding board. 

Each member of said boards shall swear, or affirm, that he will, 
without prejudice or partiality, and having in view the efficiency of 
the Marine Corps and the special fitness of officers for advancement, 
perform the duties imposed upon him as herein provided. 

Each board shall consider in the preparation of promotion lists all 
officers who are included in the first four-sevenths of the authorized 
number of officers in each rank under consideration by said board, and 
all other officers in that rank who shall have completed three or more 
years of service in that rank on the 30th of June next following the 
meeting of the board: Provided, That duty performed by any officer 
under appointment or detail on administrative staff duty, in aviation 
or in any technical specialty, shall be given weight by the board, in 
determining his fitness for promotion, equal to that given to line duty 
equally well performed, 

The number of officers in each rank whose names shall be placed on 
the promotion list in any year shall be not less than one-seventh of 
the authorized number of officers in the next higher rank plus the 
number of vacancies then existing and which may be expected to occur 
in said higher rank on or before June 30 of said year, and the total 
number of officers in each rank whose names may be placed on the pro- 
motion list and eligible lists for appointment as heads of staff depart- 
ments combined shall be not greater than three-sevenths of the author- 
ized strength of the rank under consideration. 

Sec, 4. That each year officers in the ranks of colonel, lieutenant 
colonel, and major, who have been subject to consideration by two suc- 
cessive boards under the provisions of section 3 of this act, and whose 
names are not on a current promotion list nor on a current eligible 
list for appointment as head of a staf department, and were not on 
the immediately preceding similar lists, shall, in the order of their 
seniority in their respective ranks, be transferred to the retired list to 
the number of one-seventh of the authorized number of officers in their 
respective ranks, less the number of vacancies which have occurred 
and which will occur in their respective ranks from causes other than 
the transfer of such officers in the same rank to the retired list during 
the current fiscal year: Provided, That all transfers to the retired list 
pursuant to this act shall be made as of June 30 of the current fiscal 
year, and the resulting vacancies shall be regarded as occurring on that 
date: Provided further, That any officer who has lost numbers on the 
lineal list of his rank pursuant to the sentence of a court-martial and 
who, having been considered for promotion as provided in section 3, is 
not borne on a current promotion list nor on a current eligible list for 
appointment as head of a staff department, shall be considered, for the 
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purposes of this section only, not to have lost seniority because of such 
loss of numbers. 

Sec. 5. That all officers transferred to the retired list pursuant to 
any section of this act shall receive pay at the rate provided for officers 
of the Marine Corps retired under the provisions of section 7 of an 
act entitled “An act providing for sundry matters affecting the naval 
service, and for other purposes,“ approved March 4, 1925, 

Sec. 6. That in making any computation required or authorized by 
or pursuant to this act, whenever a final fraction of one-half or more 
occurs the whole number next above shall be regarded as the authorized 
number. 

Sec. 7. That all of section 7 of an act entitled “An act providing 
for sundry matters affecting the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 4, 1925, excepting the first paragraph, which 
provides for the certification by the examining board of the professional 
qualifications of the officer under examination, and so much of the 
second patagraph as relates to the professional examinations and re- 
examination of captains and first lieutenants under 45 years of age and 
with less than 20 years’ total service for promotion and their status 
in the event of failure to qualify professionally upon such reexamination, 
and except so far as the said section now applies to officers heretofore 
retired under its provisions, is hereby repealed: Provided, That all 
captains and first lieutenants who are 45 or more years of age or who 
haye completed 20 or more years of service, counting all service for 
which they would be entitled to credit for voluntary retirement, and 
who undergo the required examination for promotion to the next higher 
rank and are found not professionally qualified, shall be transferred to 
the retired list of the Marine Corps: Provided further, That hereafter, 
as vacancies occur, the heads of the staff departments shall be appointed 
for terms of four years from officers who held permanent appointments 
on the date of the passage of this act in the departments in which the 
vacancies occur and whose names appear on eligible lists for appoint- 
ment as heads of staff departments prepared by the board provided for 
in section 3 of this act; and that in case the name of no such officer is 
borne on the eligible list for appointment as head of a staff depart- 
ment the appointment as head of said department shall be made from 
officers of the rank of colonel in the Marine Corps: Provided further, 
That the appointment of any officer as head of a staff department shall 
terminate upon the date of his acceptance of a permanent commission 
as brigadier general of the line. 

Sec, 8. That all acts and parts of acts, in so far as they conflict 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed, 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 49) authorizing the Committee on 
Manufactures, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
to investigate immediately the working conditions of employees 
in the textile industry of the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. In the absence of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OverMAN], I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 153) granting consent to the city and county 
of San Francisco to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estuary, in the county of 
Alameda, in said State, was announced as next in order. 


Mr. JOHNSON. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 119) authorizing and directing the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce to investigate the wreck 
of the airplane City of San Francisco and certain matters per- 
taining to interstate air commerce, Was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. In the absence of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BincuHam] I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 255) for the promotion of the health and welfar 
of mothers and infants, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the merchant 
marine act, 1928, was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That being the unfinished business 
it will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1278) to authorize the issuance of certificates of 
admission to aliens, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 149) for the relief of unem- 
ployed persons in the United States was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 


Over. 


The bill (S. 23) to regulate the procurement of motor trans- 


portation in the Army was announced as next in order. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Let the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
The resolution (S. Res. 245) providing for the appointment of 


a committee to inquire into the failure of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to take some action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 3, relative to the commencement of the terms of 
President, Vice President, and Members of Congress, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 


Mr. FESS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 120) to authorize the President to detail engi- 
heers of the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 


Agriculture to assist the governments of the Latin American 


republics in highway matters was announced as next in order. 
Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed. over. 
The bill (H. R. 7998) to amend subsection (d) of section 11 


of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by sec- 


tion 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928, was 


announced as next in order, 


Mr. BRATTON. Over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4066) to authorize the merger of the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. with and into the Washington Gas Light Co., and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 8229) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the southern district of New York was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr, CorxiAxp] is necessarily absent, and on his behalf 
I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


CITIZENSHIP AND NATURALIZATION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative to the citi- 
zenship and naturalization of married women, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CUTTING. Over. 1 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, that bill has been pending for 
some time. There are a number of important amendments. It 
seems to me it should be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am in sympathy with 
the purposes of the bill as it passed the House of Representa- 
tives. I think the amendment of the Senator from Washington 
is important. But the bill has been loaded down with a great 
number of amendments, and it seems to me it has been made 
the catchall for every amendment to the immigration act that 
anyone could desire to have considered at this session of 
Congress. I do not believe the bill could properly be considered 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. DILL. We are not under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We are under Rule VIII, and under 
Rule VIII we are operating under the 5-minute limitation. 

Mr. DILL. If we move to take up the bill, we would not be 
under that limitation. I have one amendment pending. If it 
can not be adopted, all right; I shall not hold up the bill 
because of that fact; but I think the main bill is important. 
While I do not want to hold up the call of the calendar, yet the 
bill has been put over again and again, and it seems to me we 
ought to take it up and dispose of the amendments one way 
or the other, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator made any effort with 
members of the committee to get them to agree to eliminate 
some of the numerous amendments which have been attached to 
the bill and which have nothing to do with the purpose of the 
legislation as it passed the House? 

Mr. DILL. I admit I have not, because there are very many 
of them to which I do not seriously object. I stated that I 
did not think it was wise to put a salary provision in a bill of 
this kind. On the other hand, it has been indicated to me that 
the salary increase is desirable. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative 
to the citizenship and naturalization of married women, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Frazier Kendrick Sheppard 
Bingham George La Follette Smoot 
Blaine Gillett McCulloch Steiwer 
Blease Glass McKellar Stephens 
Bratton Glenn McMaster Sullivan 
Brock Goff MeNary Swanson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
hice ae 5 Rane 
‘apper arris e gs 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Hayden Overman Wagner 
Cutting He Patterson Walsh. Mont. 
Dale Heflin Phipps Waterman 
Deneen Howell Pine Watson 
Dill Johnson Reed Wheeler 
Fess Jones Robinson, Ind, 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish again to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suirsreap]. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business to-day it adjourn until 12 o'clock 
on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The question is on the motion of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DuL] that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 10960. 

Mr. DILL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer as on 
the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MET- 
CALF]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer as 
previously, I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. ` 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govutp] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Guierr] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. COPELAND] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BLACK]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Watcorr] with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENKEN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Overman]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

I am not advised as to how any of those Senators, if present, 
would yote on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 9, as follows: 


I have a pair with 
Not knowing 


YEAS—41 
Bingham Glenn McKellar Sullivan 
Blaine Goff McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Trammell 
Capper + Hebert Patterson Tydings 
Connally Henin Enipps agner 
Dale Howell Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Fess Kendrick Sheppard 
Frazier La Follette Steiwer 
George McCulloch Stephens 

NAYS—9 
Brock Cutting Hatfield Smoot 
Broussard Glass Moses Waterman 
Couzens 

NOT VOTING—46 

Allen Copeland Harrison MeNa: 
Ashurst Deneen Hastings Metealf 
Baird Fletcher Hawes Norris 
Barkley Gillett Hayden Nye 
Black Goldsborough Jones 
Blease Gould Kean Pittman 
Borah Greene Keyes Ransdell 
Caraway Grundy King 
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rr sy Shortridge Thomas, Okia, Walsh, Mass, 

Robsion, Simmons Townsend Wheeler 
Smith Vandenberg 

Shipetend Steck Walcott 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 10960) to amend the law relative to 
the citizenship and naturalization of married women, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK., The pending amendment is that proposed 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] on page 12, after 
line 13, to insert the following as a new section: 


Sec. 19. Despite the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 1 of 
the act entitled “An act making it a felony with penalty for certain 
aliens to enter the United States of America under certain conditions 
in violation of law,“ approved March 4, 1929, as amended, an alien, 
if otherwise admissible, shall not be excluded from admission to the 
United States under the provisions of such subdivision after the expira- 
tion of one year after the date of deportation if, prior to his reembarka- 
tion at a place outside of the United States, or his application in 
foreign contiguous territory for admission to the United States, the 
Secretary of Labor has granted such alien permission to reapply for 
admission. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this bill seems 
to be very extensive in its scope. It proposes many amendments 
to the laws dealing with naturalization and citizenship. I should 
like to haye an explanation of the various provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, my own amendment is pending, 
and I should like to say a word about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think some Senator repre- 
senting the committee ought to explain the measure. Many of 
us are not members of the committee, and have not had an 
opportunity to study its provisions. 

Mr. DILL. The other amendments may come up for discus- 
sion later, but I want to explain my amendment, if I may. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any reason for 
haste? 

Mr. DILL. I have no reason for desiring any particular haste 
in the matter, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who is in charge of this 
bill? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know. I moved that the bill be taken 
up, because I wanted to get some action on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any Senator who is 
going to explain the bill to the Senate? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Are not committee amendments first in 
order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the record at 
the desk, the pending amendment is that offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DLL], which has just been read. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let me say to the Senate that this 
bill came before the Senate some days ago, at which time I 
offered the amendment, and then some Senator objected to the 
consideration of the bill. That is how my amendment happens 
to be the pending one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know anything 
about the bill, and I should like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is a report annexed to the bill which 
has been filed by the chairman of the Immigration Committee, 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp]. I think that report gives 
a fair explanation. May I suggest that the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington be taken up, and during that period 
the Senator from Massachusetts may peruse the report, which 
is before him? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be very happy to do so; 
but I had assumed that there are many other Senators who have 
had no opportunity to read the report. I know, however, that 
any suggested changes in the immigration laws are ipso facto 
taken up regardless of what the terms may be. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, my reason for offering this amend- 
ment is that under the present law, if any alien is convicted 
of a crime and deported, he is forever forbidden reentry into 
this country. Within the past three months I have had two 
cases in my own State—and I think other Senators must have 
had similar cases—one in which a mother of six children, all 
of them under the age of 18, who was convicted of an offense 
that sent her to the penitentiary for a period of a year, will be 
forever forbidden to come back to this country, where her chil- 
dren were born and where her husband resides. It seemed to 
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me that that was an extremely severe penalty for a crime that 
was, to say the least, not serious enough to make her that 
undesirable. 

A few weeks later I had brought to my attention the case of 
a father who was in the penitentiary, I think for about 18 
months, and who had four children, all of whom were under 
the age of 15 years, all of whom were born in this country; and 
he, too, will be deported, without ever being permitted to return 
to the United States. 

I took up these cases with the Immigration Bureau; and my 
attention was called to the statute, and I was told that the only 
possible way in which this condition could be remedied would 
be by amending the immigration law. Knowing that this bill 
was pending, and carried a considerable number of amend- 
ments, I asked the officials of the Bureau of Naturalization to 
prepare an amendment that would meet this situation. This 
amendment was prepared at the direction of the officials of the 
Bureau of Naturalization and the Immigration Bureau, and 
written by the legislative drafting service in the Senate Office 
Building, so that the language is not mine, but is the language 
prepared to meet a situation of this sort, and approved by them. 

I may say that in hearings before the House committee a 
similar proposal has been approved; and it will be noted that it 
is all dependent upon the approval of the Bureau of Naturali- 
zation as to whether the aliens ever shall be permitted to come 
back. 

I do not care to discuss the amendment further than I have, 
except to say that I believe that the present law is entirely too 
seyere and too cruel, and that this provision is not unduly 
opening the way for convicted aliens to come back into the 
United States. I think that in cases such as the two that have 
come to my own persona! attention there should be lodged some- 
where the discretion to permit people to come back into the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, has the Sena- 
tor's amendment been stated? 

Mr. DILL. It has been read. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Let us have it read again, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, 
amendment will be restated. 

The Carer CierkK. On page 12, after line 13, insert the 
following new section: 


Sec. 19. Despite the provisions of subdivision (a) of section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act making it a felony with penalty for certain aliens 
to enter the United States of America under certain conditions in yio- 
lation of law,” approved March 4, 1929, as amended, an alien, if other- 
wise admissible, shall not be excluded from admission to the United 
States under the provisions of such subdivision after the expiration of 
one year after the date of deportation if, prior to his reembarkation at 
a place outside of the United States, or his application in foreign con- 
tiguous territory for admission to the United States, the Secretary of 
Labor has granted such alien permission to reapply for admission. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the two instances cited by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] appeal to all Senators; 
but there is grave danger in amending the law touching the 
subject under discussion. It would perhaps be better to give 
the President authority in a particular case to issue an order 
granting such person permission to apply again for entrance 
into the United States. 

The particular instances to which our attention is called 
appeal to the sympathy of Senators, but a great many of them 
are fraught with grave dunger to the country. 

For instance, a while back a proposition was made to let a 
man’s immediate family come over and join him if he had come 
here and become a citizen. Senators can see just what that 
would mean—to let the head of a family come with a wife and 
nine children in Europe. If we let them come over and join 
him, and there were 10,000 men like that, Senators can see how 
many thousands and hundreds of thousands of people we would 
have coming in here, doing just what used to be done under the 
old law, when a million a year were permitted to come. 

At one time, as I recall, 1,400,000 foreigners came here in 
one year. We have been restricting immigration until now we 
have cut down the number to about 150,000, or somewhat less 
than that, I believe. If we permit these individual amend- 
ments to go upon these measures from time to time, we are 
going to have hundreds of thousands coming in here, just as we 
used to have under amendments that were brought up and 
passed because there was some pitiful case involved. 

I submit that these people must be taught that citizenship in 
the United States is such a prize, such a valuable thing, that 
they must not commit crime that would forfeit it to them for- 
ever. Whenever we make it easy for these criminals to get 
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into the United States we are breaking down the barriers that 
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should protect and safeguard the civilization of America, I 
think it is a very dangerous proposition, Mr. President, and 
that the Senate ought to have time to consider it very carefully 
before we embody in our law such a proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have not had time to ex- 
amine carefully the bill now before the Senate, and I was not 
here when the Senator from Washington [Mr. DL] made his 
statement, I shall be very much indebted to him if he will 
state specifically those who would be permitted to come in 
under his bill who are not. now permitted to come into the 
United States, 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, at the present time if a man or 
a woman is conyicted of a crime, a penal offense, and is de- 
ported from the country, he or she never again can come back 
into the United States. I was speaking, I think, when the 
Senator was not here, about the cases of parents of minor 
children who have been convicted of offenses that were serious 
enough to send them to the penitentiary for short periods of 
time and under the law cause them to be deported, and these 
American-born children were left here with the other parent, 
and the parent who was deported never can be brought back. 
I had appealed to the Department of Labor for some method of 
getting them back, and they told me the only method was 
by some amendment that would give the Secretary of Labor 
discretion to let them come back after a period of one year; 
so the amendment would only apply to those convicted of crime 
whom the Secretary of Labor might think he was warranted, 
under the conditions, in permitting to come back. 

As to what the number would be, I do not know; but it cer- 
tainly would be comparatively few, because the aggravated 
and serious cases the Secretary certainly never would allow 
to return to the United States, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Suppose a person should be convicted in the 
State of New York, for instance, and sentenced to confinement 
in prison for 15 months, and the governor of the State should 
pardon the person after he had served a year: Then he would 
not be deported, under our law. 

Mr. DILL. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that is the law. Then the case must 
be a very heinous one, if a governor will not pardon a person 
when he knows that the person will be deported if he is not 
pardoned, 

Mr. DILL. There are a number of States where they do 
not have pardons; they have paroles. My understanding is 
that deportation is determined by the fact of conviction, not 
upon the rule of the department; and, in any case, none of 
them can get back except if the Secretary of Labor thinks 
conditions are such as to justify permitting them to come back. 
It does not work automatically, but only when a special show- 
ing can be made that will, in the Secretary's judgment, justify 
permission for them to return. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say to the Senator that I used the State 
of New York as an illustration. There was, I think, some tes- 
timony before the House Immigration Committee, or some com- 
mittee, to the effect that Governor Smith in a few instances had 
pardoned certain people to keep them from being deported. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, if that is the case now, then they can 
not be deported; but in my own State, for instance, they are not 
pardoned until after they have been paroled, and I think that is 
true in a great many States; and sometimes they are never par- 


doned. They are simply paroled, and their citizenship is never 
restored, 
Mr. HARRIS. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DEL]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to speak upon this amendment, but I would like to make some 
inquiries about some other features of this bill. I have here a 
letter from the Department of Education of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, division of immigration and Americanization. 
The letter is in part as follows: 


I have been called upon by the Foreign Language Information Service 
to lend my aid in preventing the passage of Congressman Castr’s bill 
(H. R. 10960) dealing with certain proposed changes in the naturaliza- 
tion requirements. 

This organization maintains that to demand a uniform educational 
standard throughout the United States as a requisite for citizenship is 
unfair to the people of many parts of this country. As you know, in 
the State of Massachusetts there are very few aliens who can not secure 
the necessary preparation for their naturalization examination in the 
evening schools of the State, if they wish to avail themselves of the 
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privilege. No doubt in many other States of the Union the educational 
facilities for the adult alien leaves much to be desired. 
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I firmly believe that certain standards should be met by the alien seek- 
ing citizenship, since otherwise he would not appreciate the privilege. 
However, recent enactments carrying with them large fees for each step 
in the procedure make it almost prohibitive for a great number of per- 
sons in this section, at least. I trust that legislation on the subject of 
naturalization will not reach the point that will cause the alien to relin- 
quish all thought of citizenship as something he believes impossible to 
attain. 


I would like to inquire if anything is contained in this bill 
reducing the naturalization fees of aliens? I had a pathetic 
appeal sent to me a few days ago by some women interested in 
social service work among aliens, and I think the information 
was that it would cost a woman with six children who was very 
anxious to become a citizen $25 to become naturalized. The 
writer pleaded with me to do something to reduce the naturali- 
zation fees for women and men who have large families to sup- 
port and receive meager wages and who really can not afford to 
pay these excessive fees. A 

Who. is in charge of this bill? Is there anybody here to an- 
swer any questions about its provisions? Who is in charge of 
the bill? 

Mr. GOULD, Mr. President, I am chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the Senator report the 
bill to the Senate? 

Mr. GOULD. I did. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any provision in the 
bill to reduce the naturalization fees? 

Mr. GOULD. No; I do not think there is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What are the provisions 
dealing with uniform educational qualifications? 

Mr. GOULD. The original bill was designed to let in some 
wives of American citizens. It is a very worthy bill, a great 
many very influential people are behind it, and are very anxious 
that the bill should be passed. 

If there is any criticism of this bill at all, it will be against 
the amendments. The bill itself is something which has passed 
the committee in the House and the House itself, and it was 
sent over here in a form in which its proponents are very 
anxious to have it enacted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOULD, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the committee considered the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr, DILL]? 

Mr. GOULD. No; it has not. 

15 McKELLAR. That has not been considered by the com- 
ttee? 

Mr. GOULD. It has not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any reason why that can not be 
considered by the committee as a separate bill? 

Mr. GOULD. This is the first time I have seen it. It does 
not seem to me that there is anything bad about it at all. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator whether 
or not the committee had before it either the Secretary of Labor 
or the Assistant Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. GOULD. We did; we had before us both the Secretary 
of Labor and the Assistant Secretary, and they approved the bill 
very heartily. ` 

Mr. JONES. That seems rather strange to me, because the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor was at the Capitol yesterday, and 
came to me objecting very strenuously. 

Mr. GOULD. To the bill, or to some of the amendments? 
Mar JONES. To the amendments; that is what I am refer- 

g to. 

Mr. GOULD. I never consulted with him in regard to the 
amendments at all. The bill as it was originally passed in the 
House, as I said in the first place, is what I have thoroughly 
considered. 

Mr. JONES. I had in mind the amendments. The amend- 
ments seem to me to be the main part of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendments offered by 
the Senate committee? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. There are eight pages of the amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator in 
charge of the bill is the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLanp], who is not in the Chamber at the present time. I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go over until the Senator 
from New York is present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will repeat his request. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] is interested in the bill. 
He is familiar with its provisions. Many of the amendments in 
the bill were proposed and suggested by him. He can explain 
in detail the provisions of the bill, but he is not here, and there- 
fore I ask unanimous consent that the bill go over until he is 
present. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from New York has 
been very anxious to get this bill up, I know, and I know he is 
very anxious to haye it pass. I am sure he would have no 
objection to the bill being passed while he is absent. On the 
other hand, I do not want to press the bill for final action, but 
I have discussed my own amendment—it is here—and if I can 
get action on that amendment, I think I would not object to the 
Senator's report. I should like to have my amendment voted on 
one way or the other. I have explained it myself. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be glad to have the 
Senator’s amendment voted on. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to have my amendment voted on, 
and then, as far as I am concerned, I would be willing to lay 
the bill aside. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
from Massachusetts that he modify his unanimous-consent re- 
quest to provide for a yote on the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Washington, and that then the bill be laid aside 
and returned to the calendar. 

Mr. TYDINGS and Mr. STEPHENS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
from Maryland, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a short amendment I would like to 
have included in the qualification just suggested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. This provides that where an alien wife mar- 
ries a minister or any other member of the Consular or Diplo- 
matic Service, and resides in the legation or embassy with him, 
such residence may count as residence in the United States for 
the purposes of obtaining citizenship. For example, one of our 
ministers to Central America has married a German woman. 
She is anxious to become an American citizen. Under the pres- 
ent law she would have to leave her husband and come to the 
United States in order to put in the time here to qualify for 
citizenship. 

It strikes me as being in line with the law to consider the 
legation or embassy or consulate as American soil for the pur- 
pose of giving such a person a right to obtain United States 
citizenship, particularly where the husband is himself a citizen 
of the United States. 

If the Senator will broaden his request to cover my amend- 
ment, I will be very glad not to object to his request. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should think the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from Washington had no past 
experience in this body with amendments to naturalization and 
immigration bills. Do they not understand that any amend- 
ment favorable to the alien will be rejected? I think that if we 
may have discussion of this bill as a whole, and have some ex- 
planation made of it, we might be able to have some attention 
given to amendments. We are proceeding in the dark, without 
any explanation of the bill. 

The Senator from Mississippi desires to have me yield to him. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, this bill as it came to the 
Senate from the House was one which excited considerable 
interest. I do not know when I have had as many people talk 
to me about a bill as have spoken to me about this one. 

The bill as it passed the House and came to the Senate com- 
mittee intended to relieve certain native-born women who have 
married aliens of some unnecessary naturalization require- 
ments growing out of the present law. I think the bill is a 
meritorious one, its purposes are splendid, and I think it should 
pass. However, in the Committee on Immigration the bill was 
liberally amended. I was not present when the amendments 
were first proposed and were printed. I was there the day that 
favorable report was given on the measure and the amendments 
adopted by the committee. Owing to the fact that I had to go 
to a meeting of the Judiciary Committee, I could not stay 
throughout the hearing. 

I remember distinctly, however, that there were two repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Labor present who agree to 
these amendments. I remember that Mr. CABLE, the author of 
the bill in the House, was also present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inter- 
rupt the Senator? . 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am pressing for an explana- 
tion by somebody who has made a comprehensive study of this 
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bill. Here is another letter to which I want to call attention. 
This is from the National Council of Jewish Women, New 
York: 

Our organization heartily favors the Cable bill as it passed the 
House, but the Senate committee has attached to the bill a series of 
new provisions, some of which are highly desirable, while others merit 
strong opposition. The most important provision which our organiza- 
tion most heartily opposes reads as follows: That no alien shall be 
admitted to citizenship unless he is able to speak, read, and write the 
English language understandingly and possess a knowledge of United 
States history equivalent to that set forth in the citizenship textbook 
published and distributed by the Bureau of Naturalization.” 


That is in this measure, 

Mr. BORAH. Where did that come from? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is one of the amend- 
ments offered to this bill by the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

I am asking for an explanation of these amendments, and the 
Senator from New York, who, I understand, is responsible for 
some of the amendments, is not here, so I have asked that the 
matter go over until somebody is here who can explain the 
amendments. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that there are several letters like this which haye come to all 
Senators, and we desire to know who placed these amendments 
in this bill and what is the motive and purpose behind some of 
these amendments, 

Mr. STEPHENS. This measure would raise the standard of 
the present naturalization law, which only requires that an 
alien be able to speak the English language and sign his name. 
This measure goes further and requires of applicants for citi- 
zenship an ability to read, speak, and write in the English lan- 
guage and to possess a knowledge of American history equiva- 
lent to that set forth in the citizenship textbook published by 
the Bureau of Naturalization under the authority of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Who drafted that book? Was 
it the Bureau of Immigration? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is a Government publication, prepared 
under the authority given by act of Congress. I presume some 
one in the department prepared it; I do not know, of course. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator ever read it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has been intimated that 
it was prepared by some people antagonistic to aliens who de- 
sire to become citizens. If that is so, we ought to know it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I do not know who prepared the book. 
It was prepared under the authority of Congress, and by the 
bureau, no doubt. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has the Senator had an op- 
portunity to examine the book? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask whether any other 
Senator has read the book, to find out what educational qualifi- 
cations are required of immigrants who desire to become 
citizens. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Probably if we had read it, we might 
not agree with some of the history found in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is pending a unani- 
mous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am going to object for 
the present. I think perhaps we may be able to work this mat- 
ter out just a little if the debate can continue for a few 
minutes. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps we may get some 
light. 

ae JONES. Mr. President, I just want to state this, that 
I have not given this bill a great deal of study, but I was 
spoken to a day or two ago by one of the officials of the de- 
partment, who explained the different provisions of the bill. 
It occurred to me, in going over them in a cursory sort of way, 
that most of them were probably all right. I supposed this 
bill, with these amendments, had been considered by the com- 
mittee with the heads of the department, or some of those at 
the head of the department. 

On yesterday one of the Assistant Secretaries came to see me 
with reference to the bill. Apparently there is great opposition 
to some of the provisions contained in the proposed amendments 
to the bill, that opposition being voiced by the head men of 
the department. Chiefs of the bureaus want certain things. 
Their superiors are not in favor of some of the things which 
apparently they want. It seems to me under those circum- 


stances the head of the department ought to be called before 
the committee and his views obtained with reference to various 
provisions in the bill. I do not refer to the original measure. 
I refer to the seven or eight pages of amendments covering a 
grent many different prepositions. 
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I took upon myself yesterday the responsibility of writing a 
letter to the Secretary of Labor calling his attention to the 
situation and suggesting that he call together the various chiefs 
ot bureaus who are interested in the bill and let them go over 
the provisions together and submit those upon which they could 
unite. I suggested that he let the Senate know about it and 
that we could probably get the bill through with the provisions 
upon which they would unite. I do not know whether that is 
good procedure or not, but that is what occurred to me and that 
is what I did. There are so many apparently important propo- 
sitions in the bill that we ought to have the views of the head 
ot the department anyhow. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire if a bill of this 
scope and involving so many amendments and so many changes 
in the present law should not be intelligently explained, the 
reasons given for the amendments, information given as to 
who advocated the amendments, and what they want to accom- 
plish, Why can not we have some explanation? 

Mr. JONES. I think the suggestion of the Senator is correct. 
I went over this with Mr. Crist, head of the Naturalization 
Bureau. Many of the provisions appeared to me to be entirely 
satisfactory and possibly very desirable, and yet the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor stated to me that there are several of the 
provisions which are not satisfactory at all and not desirable. 
I did not take the time to go over them carefully with him, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the statement of 
the Senator from Washington, I suggest to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govtp] that he agree that the bill may go over. 
He has now for the first time learned of the objections of the 
department to some of these amendments. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, the bill has been put over so 
many times that I dislike very much, so near the end of the 
session, to have it go over again. I am going to offer a sug- 
gestion. I suggest that we take a vote on the bill itself, and 
aen if we want to vote on the amendments let us yote upon 

nem. 
ae PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rules that may not 

one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
wants to vote on the House bill and omit the Senate amend- 
ments? 

Mr. GOULD. Yes. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The procedure is usually to 
take up amendments offered by the Senate committee; but the 
Senator from Maine wants to reverse the procedure and vote 
upon the House bill before we take up any Senate amendments, 
Of course, that may not be done. 

Mr. GOULD. I merely threw out the suggestion in an 
endeavor to bring about some settlement of the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the amendment 
concerning the enlargement of the requirements for citizenship 
should be very carefully studied by the Senate before it is acted 
upon. I have in my hand the textbook referred to in the amend- 
ment. It is obvious no member of the committee has voted 
to make knowledge equivalent to that contained in the textbook 
a requirement for citizenship. It has 66 lessons and in the ap- 
pendix are the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States, I have just thumbed through it, but I ven- 
ture to say there is not a Senator here who could qualify without 
having spent several weeks studying the book before taking an 
examination. It seems to me before any such amendment is 
adopted Senators at least ought to have an opportunity to obtain 
a copy of the textbook and to study the 66 lessons, in order that 
they may see what standards they are being asked to set up and 
how high they are elevating those standards for aliens who 
desire to become citizens. 

I desire to give notice that if we can not have some under- 
standing about the bill going over before it is disposed of, I 
shall feel constrained shortly to call for the regular order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the regular order is to vote upon 
the amendment that is pending. That is the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The parliamentary situation 
with reference to the bill is somewhat anomalous. The bill 
came up originally upon the call of the calendar. The Senator 
from Washington secured unanimous consent to offer an amend- 
ment, which became the pending question, prior to the consid- 
eration of the amendments reported by the committee, wholly 
an anomalous situation. Nevertheless that is what is now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senate having voted upon the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill and the Vice President 
haying held that since the Senate is acting under a unanimous- 
consent agreement it did not necessarily displace the unfinished 
business, the only question now before the Senate is the dispo- 
sition of the unanimous-consent request submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Massschusetts, which will take precedence, and the 
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regular question will be the disposition of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wisconsin 
will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the fact that the unfinished 
business was temporarily laid aside by unanimous consent and 
the Chair so held at the time it was done, I submit that follow- 
ing a vote upon the amendment of the Senator from Washing- 
ton a demand for the regular order would bring the unfinished 
business back before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Any time the Senator wishes 
to demand the laying down of the unfinished business, it will 
haye to be done. The Senator from Massachusetts retains the 
floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I must state 
that while I have been in the Senate several years I never wit- 
nessed such procedure as this with reference to a bill. It is 
proposed to vote upon an amendment offered from the floor be- 
fore any discussion or explanation of the bill itself is had and 
before the Senate committee amendments are presented, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has just stated 
that the parliamentary situation is anomalous. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask for the 
regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded, and the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bingham Glass Keyes Simmons 
Blaine Goff La Follette Steiwer 
Bratton Goldsborough McKellar Stephens 
Brookhart Gould cMaster Sullivan 
Capper Hale McNary Swanson 
Connally Harris Moses Trammell 
Copeland Hatfield Norbeck Tydings 
Couzens Hayden Oddie Vandenberg 
Cutting Hebert hipps Wagner 

ale Heflin Rarsdell Walsh, Mass. 

Howell Reed Walsh, Mont 

Fess Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Frazier Jones Sheppard Wheeler 
George Kendrick Shortridge 


Mr. FRAZIER. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is absent on offi- 
cial business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of a number of 
Senators on both sides of the Chamber, I now ask the following 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

“That the second report on the tariff bill now lying on the 
table be referred back to the conferees, so that the conferees 
van report to the Senate on both of the reports at once and a 
vote be taken upon both of them at the time a vote is taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I understand the proposition of the Senator from Utah is that 
both reports are to be before the conference committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And there is to be one report from the con- 
ference committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that we are to vote upon both of these 
propositions at one time? 

Mr, SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is asking unanimous consent 
for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the unani- 

a a tie request proposed by the Senator from Utah is 
entered into, and there is referred to the conferees the second 
report on the tariff bill, with the understanding that both 
reports are to be made simultaneously, but that one vote will 
be taken upon the adoption of the conference reports. 

(For second report, see Senate proceedings, Thursday, May 
29, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 9783-9788.) 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp some statements made by auto- 
mobile manufacturers in this country protesting against the 
passage of the tariff bill. These statements appeared in the 
New York Evening World of Wednesday, June 4, 1930. 
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we PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


MOTOR INDUSTRY REGISTERS EMPHATIC TARIFF PROTEST—DISASTROUS TO 
Export TRADE, Sar Heaps or Bic COMPANIES—CITe REPRISALS BY 
LEADING CountTrres—Stvutz Co, TO Lay Orr 40 Per Cent or MEN 
Day IT Is SIGNED—REPLIES Sent DIRECT To EVENING WORLD 


The automobile industry, employing directly 3,963,000 men and indi- 
rectly 737,000 men, is protesting to Congress against the pending tariff 
bill, which it believes will imperil its export trade, which in 1929 
amounted to $631,634,731, including value of cars, parts, and acces- 
sories, 

The export trade alone, according to President Macauley, of the Pack- 
ard Co., represents two months’ production of the various plants, 

The total automobile production of the country amounts to $5,142,- 
315,542. 

President Gorrell, of the Stutz Motor Car Co. of America, announces 
to the Evening World that the day the tariff bill is signed his company 
will lay off 40 per cent of its employees. 

The Evening World sent telegrams to the heads of the automobile 
manufacturing companies of the country, requesting a brief statement 
of their reasons for opposing the proposed tariff schedules. Following 
are some of the replies received: 


STUTZ WILL LAY OFF 40 PER CENT OF MEN 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 4. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD: 

Consider pending tariff bill will ruin American industry; throw many 
men out of jobs. 

The day the tariff bill is signed this company will lay off 40 per cent 
of its employees. 

We ship regularly to approximately 60 overseas countries, Already 
approximately 30 countries have instituted reprisals. Remaining coun- 
tries are now preparing to do likewise. 

Our export yolume will be reduced by at least two-thirds, due to 
pending tariff bill if it passes. Consider this bill drafted in ignorance 
of fact that America is no longer minor country commercially, but needs 
international business in order to retain prosperity within this Nation. 

E. S. GORRELL, 
President Stutz Motor Car Co. of America (Ind.). 


WILLYS OVERLAND CITES REPRISALS 


TOLEDO, June 4$. 
To the EDITOR or THE EVENING WORLD: 

Most of our executives favor the principle of protective tariff, but so 
designed as to create friendships and good will between our country and 
other countries, because large American industries require export busi- 
ness in order to be successful. 

The automobile industry needs no protection. 

Any tariff bill that invites reprisals or creates ill feeling on the part 
of other countries is a great mistake. Our country should by tariff 
and other legislation take an unselfish attitude and thereby encourage 
those countries that have not been as fortunate as we. 

L. A. MILLER, 
President Willys-Overland. 


MARMON SEES END OF EXPORT TRADE 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 4. 
To the EDITOR or THE EVENING WORLD: 

Cheapness of foreign labor is beside the point as an argument for a 
higher protective tariff. American production methods, including labor- 
saving machinery and a higher utilization of man power, have more 
than demonstrated their efficiency in competing with foreign products. 
Our efficiency has enabled us to create a surplus of products which has 
found a ready and profitable market in foreign countries in direct com- 
petition even after customs duties with local products. 

Increase of duties of foreign countries retaliating against upward 
revisions of the American tariff will not only remove at one stroke the 
major portion of our present export trade but also will result in a 
much increased importation of American production managers and 
American production methods to foreign countries. In other words, 
American methods will be used to manufacture the products no longer 
available from American manufacturers, thus shutting forever the doorg 
to our export markets. 

` G. W. WILLIAMS, 
President Marmon Motor Car Co, 


DURANT CO. JOINS IN TARIFF PROTEST 
DETROIT, June 4. 
To the EDITOR or THE EVENING WORLD ; 

Any action taken by any government, whereby they endeavor to 
profit at the expense or discomfort of some other nation, is unfair 
and unjust. The United States, as regards its industries, is not now 
sufficient unto itself. We must have fair and just opportunity to com- 
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pete in the markets of the world. Any tariff action which tends to | sense predicated upon sound business policies, and, after all, govern- 


destroy that opportunity should never be enacted. 
We feel that the proposed tariff bill does that identical thing. 
F. J. HAYNES, 
Durant Motors (Inc.) 


AMERICAN AUSTIN SEES LOSING TRADE 
DETROIT, June 4. 
To the Eprror or THE EVENING WORLD; 

Our position on the Hawley-Smoot tariff is similar to that of other 
motor-car manufacturers, who feel that the motor-car business has 
passed the infant industry stage of development, and Congress has been 
informed of that fact. Our company does not fear reprisals as much 
as the probability that decreased imports will so affect the balance of 
trade that the foreign market will rapidly fall below its present and 
growing importance in holding production up to a point where prices 
can be maintained at their present level under competition. 

If we raise our prices to a level with foreign builders we shall lose 
the most potent factor in our export business—namely, lower price for 
a given quality. The pending tariff bill seems to us to presage just 
that situation. 

A. J. BRANDT, 
American Austin Car Co. 


— 


AUBURN EMPHATIC IN ITS OPPOSITION 
AUBURN, IND., June 4. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD: 

There is no doubt in our mind but that the discussion of the tariff 
going on this session of Congress has already done the automobile in- 
dustry irreparable harm, and that passage of the tariff bill as outlined 
will place a hardship on our industry that it will take us years to 
overcome. f 

We emphatically go on record as being against the passage of this 
bill. . 

R. H. FAULKNER, 
Vice President Auburn Automobile Co. 


GENERAL MOTORS DECRIES HIGH WALL 
New YORK, June 4. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD: 

There can be no disagreement on the fundamental fact that the eco- 
nomie position of the United States has completely changed during the 
past two decades. This makes it essential that we should modify our 
fiscal policies in harmony with the altered set of circumstances that 
now exist. This is particularly true of our tariff policy. 

The commercial relationships of the various countries of the world 


are extremely complicated and involved. While an obligation incurred- 


through an individual transaction is discharged in gold or its equiva- 
lent we must not lose sight of. the fact that collectively, over a period, 
exports can only be paid for in imports or, in other words, merchandise 
or services rendered of one kind or another. We can not sell unless we 
buy. 

We have, during the past 20 years, become a creditor nation. As 
a creditor nation relatively large amounts are due us yearly from over- 
seas countries on account of interest charges and return on investments. 
These obligations likewise must be discharged through purchase, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of goods or services, all of which tends to increase 
the necessity of overseas trade. 

The productivity of our industrial organizations due to labor-saving 
machinery and increase of facilities has been greatly expanded in recent 
years, Higher efficiency in production per man-hour and the so-called 
technological unemployment factor adds its influence to the general 
picture. 

All these circumstances and others, which I have not mentioned, 
should make us realize that additional restrictions in the way of raising 
the height of the tariff wall in principle, introducing barriers in the 
currents of our world trade, are bound to have an adverse influence on 
our domestic prosperity through reducing our ability to produce, hence 
adding to unemployment. 

I feel that the failure of the proposed tariff bill would have a helpful 
influence. It would serve notice to the world at large that the United 
States recognizes the important principle that it must buy if it is to 
sell. The long discussion incident to the development of the proposed 
tariff! measure has been unfortunate, It has had an injurious reaction 
on our commercial relationships with other countries; it has started up 
many retaliatory movements, some of which have already come into 
effect and others are bound to follow. 

We must remember that we are dependent upon the good will of over- 
seas countries for our export trade. They are essentially our customers 


and are becoming increasingly important customers. 

Therefore, looking at the question from the standpoint of the pros- 
perity of the United States as a whole without regard to any particular 
section or any particular industry, I come to the conclusion that the 
proposed. revision upward is in the wrong direction; that it is in no 
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ment is nothing more than the biggest business of all. 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr., 
President General Motors Corporation. 


MOON MOTOR BACKS CHAMBER PROTEST 


Sr. LOUIS, June 3. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD : 

This company is solidly behind all actions of our association, the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and thoroughly agrees with 
policies adopted by the chamber. This includes tarif question, along 
with others, taken before Congress by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

J. E. ROBERTS, 
Vice President and General Manager Moon Motor Car Co. 


PACKARD OBJECTS TO TARIFF WALL 
DETROIT, June 4. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD : 

The United States must have world trade if the country is to be 
prosperous, We must not have a tariff wall that will cause other coun- 
tries to bar us from their markets. We can not sell If we do not buy. 
We can not produce if we do not sell. 

We can not buy in as large measure of our own products if we do not 
have the added buying power that comes from world exchange. No 
protection policy can longer be adequate which fails to protect Ameri- 
can trade abroad as well as at home. 

In the motor-vehicle industry alone last year export business provided 
two months’ employment to all the men in the United States producing 
automobiles, trucks, and busses. In addition, earnings of hundreds of 
thousands of others making commodities for the industry were directly 
enhanced. 

ALYAH MACAULEY, 
President Packard Motor Car Co. 
HUPP HEAD FORECASTS WORSE SLUMP IN TRADE 
DETROIT, MICH., June . 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD : 

The proposed tarif is a great menace to our foreign trade, but that 
is only half of the story, and perhaps the least harmful half. The 
slowing down of foreign trade means the inevitable slowing down of 
production. Decreased production means increased overhead, smaller 
profits or greater losses, more unemployment, more industrial unrest, 
and a general deepening of the depression out of which this country has 
only started to emerge. 

In my opinion, such a tariff, with all of its direct and indirect results, 
would prove to be for the United States a setback as great as any that 
has been encountered in the last year, 

Dosors YOUNG, 
President Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 


HUDSON ECHOES CHAMBER PROTEST 
DETROIT, June 3. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD: 

Views of our company on the tariff subject have been presented and 
kept continuously before Congress by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. Think statement by that organization would represent 
the industry's opinion. W. J. MCANEENY, 

President Hudson Motor Car Co. 
ECONOMIC ISOLATION HELD FATAL TO UNITED STATES 
Pontiac, MICH., June 4. 
To the EDITOR OF THE EVENING WORLD: 

In his recent expressed opposition to the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill, I 
believe that Alfred J. Sloan, jr., president of General Motors, has voiced 
opinions shared by hundreds of leaders in all branches of American 
industry. The dangers that would attend passage of this legislation 
already have become apparent through adverse development resulting 
from its prolonged discussion at Washington. American business has 
become apprehensive and foreign business bas manifested a growing 
resentment which in some cases already has taken the form of tariff 
reprisals. 

The day has long passed when the United States can live in economic 
isolation. Without a free and active flow of international trade we can 
not hope to prosper. If we do not buy abroad we can not sell abroad. 
What this Nation needs is not the choking and stultifying restraint of 
high tariff barriers, but bigger, broader, and smoother highways of 
world trade. 

I am confident that failure of the proposed tariff act to become law 
would exercise a definitely favorable effect upon the prosperity of 
America, 

A. R. GLANCE, 
President Oakland Motor Car Co. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I also desire to have in- 
serted in the Recorn—I would have it read if the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrezp] were present, but he is tem- 
porarily out of the Chamber—an open letter to Senator Davin A. 
Reep that appears in the Pittsburgh Press, asking him to vote 
against this conference report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of Thursday, June 5, 1930] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO SENATOR DAVID A. REED 


Senator DAV A. REED: Shortly you will be called upon to vote 
finally whether the pending extortionate tariff bill, with its threat to 
American trade and prosperity, shall become law. With lines so closely 
drawn in the Senate, you, better than anyone outside that body, realize 
the importance of every single vote. A margin of one may defeat the 
bill, avert retaliatory measures by foreign nations, protect the export 
business which is an outlet for the American surplus necessary to sound 
employment conditions, and save the country from depression which 
comes through jobless days and a loss of domestic buying power. 

You, probably more than any other Senator, can visualize the situation 
from its different angles. You are one of the representatives of one 
of the greatest industrial empires in the world. You know how neces- 
sary is adequate and sensible protection to its mills and factories. At 
the same time you have a national and international viewpoint which 
pictures in your mind America as a whole, its relation to the remainder 
of the world in an economic sense, and the relation of Pennsylvania 
to both the Nation and foreign countries. 

You are more than a Senator from Pennsylvania, In your service 
in the Senate you have developed a breadth which sweeps aside the 
provincialism of State lines. While representing this State in a manner 
you believed for its best interests—frankly, we have not always agreed 
with you, but have accorded you full credit for sincerity and mental 
fidelity to your convictions—you have taken on that sense of responsi- 
bility which should be the part of every real Senator, a duty to the 
whole of the United States. 

Long before you went to London as one of this Nation's representa- 
tives at the Naval Arms Limitation Conference, you had become an 
authority on foreign affairs. You have made many trips abroad, not 
as a vacationing tourist, but as a public official seeking to learn what the 
people of other nations think, how they live, and bow best may be 
secured that happy relation so necessary between this and other coun- 
tries if the world is to march progressively, socially, and economically. 

Your service in London stamped you as an international figure. It 
was your convincing attitude in conference with the Japanese which 
brought that reluctant country into accord with Great Britain and the 
United States. Europe realized your stature as possibly your country, 
and even your State as a whole, may not. In London you demonstrated 
that where the navies of the world are concerned you could view the 
scene with an international eye, but an eye fixed upon the best interests 
of your own land. 

As you viewed armaments, so do we now expect you to view a prob- 
lem in economics. Statesmen—and you are one of the few in the Senate 
who can lay valid claim to that rather misused label—are supposed to 
look beyond their own restricted zone. They are presumed to sub- 
ordinate small advantages to the greater good for the greater number. 
You, better than most of your colleagues, know what this pending tariff 
bill will do to the country. 

And, best of all, in serving the whole country by voting against pas- 
sage of the tariff bill, you will be directly serving your own great State 
of Pennsylvania. Of what advantage haphazard rate increases to cer- 
tain Pennsylvania industries if these nates bring retaliation from foreign 
countries which make impossible the marketing of Pennsylvania prod- 
ucts? And you know that will bappen, as every sound and impartial 
economist has predicted. You know that already a trade war of 
reprisal has begun, with more than 30 nations marshaled against us. 

Of what avail elevated rates on the statute books when factories 
work on half time, when men are without jobs, when pay envelopes 
shrink, and buying power at home to keep the wheels of wholesale and 
retail business moving, shrivels? You know this will happen, for you 
are a student of economics as well as military affairs. 

We ask you only to think and act in this industrial crisis as the 
statesman you have more than once shown yourself to be. You are 
no provincial Hertry, no haggling DILL, no narrow-visioned Fess, This 
is your opportunity to think and act along the lines the logic of your 
mind points. 

We ask you, as a man with an international vision, to help prevent 
the imposition of this tariff bill on the country. We also ask it of you 
as a man with national ideals. 

Last of all, we ask you to vote against the bill as a Pennsylvanian, 
for we feel you are convinced that this tariff proposal will prove a blow 
rather than an aid to Pennsylvania industry and Pennsylvania workers. 
This State's industries are entitled to fair protection, they must have 
fair protection, and will have fair protection. But the tariff bill now 
before the Senate gives to Pennsylvania no advantage it does not now 
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have which can compensate for other rates which will bring down the 
curse of business depression. 
We merely ask you to act like a statesman, and not stand idly by 
while your State and Nation are sold a gold brick. 
Tue EDITOR. 
LONDON NAVAL TREATY 


` Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks an editorial appearing in 
the Washington Herald of last Wednesday on the London nayal 
treaty. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LONDON TREATY BASE SURRENDER OF OUR TRADITIONAL NAVAL POLICY 


Not only does the London naval treaty abandon the naval ratios 
agreed to by the United States, Great Britain, and Japan at the Wash- 
ington conference and the whole American position vigorously upheld 
by President Coolidge at the Geneva conference, it also surrenders an 
American naval policy pursued by the American people since the days 
of Washington. 

This sensational revelation was made to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations by Capt. Dudley W. Knox, United States Navy, retired, 
a naval authority of high standing, who has examined all the secret 
papers bearing upon both the Washington and Geneva conferences. 

Until the London conference all the Presidents and Congresses of 
the United States in the upbuilding of the Navy have assumed that its 
primary function was the protection of American sea-borne commerce. 

This fundamental position, as Captain Knox informed the committes, 
“dates back to the messages of President Washington urging the crea- 
tion of a Navy in 1796.” 

And this position formed the basis of the American attitude at the 
Geneva conference of 1927 called by President Coolidge. 

It was the dispute over this question of commerce protection which 
wrecked the Geneva conference. 

At that conference the American delegation, under instructions from 
President Coolidge, insisted that because the United States was so 
deficient in overseas bases and in merchant ships suitable for conver- 
sion into auxiliary cruisers she was equitably entitled to freedom 
of choice as to the type of cruiser she should build, within the maximum 
limits of individual tonnage and caliber of gun as fixed by the treaty of 
Washington.” 

These limitations are cruisers of 10,000 tons displacement and a gun 
caliber of 8 inches. 

But the final instructions of the British cabinet to their delegation at 
Geneva were to accept no compromise on the S-inch-gun question. 
And that refusal wrecked the conference. 

By the terms of the London treaty President Hoover has surrendered 
the vital principle which President Coolidge refused to surrender at 
Geneva, and has entered into a treaty which restricts the naval ability 
of the United States to protect its own commerce. 

The London treaty minimizes the commerce-protection function of 
the American Navy in favor of the combat strength of the concentrated 
fleet itself. 

At London the American delegation gave up the demand of the 
United States for a navy second to none, and contented itself with seek- 
ing merely a navy equal in combat strength of the concentrated fleet 
itself to that of any other fleet. 

“The doctrine which contends for a sacrifice of commerce-protecting 
power in the interest of fleet combat strength,” as Captain Knox points 
out, “ obviously minimizes the importance of the national economic life, 
which is so dependent upon the freedom of sea communication.” 

Upon what possible ground can the United States Senate ratify a 
treaty which impairs the ability of its Navy to protect the sea-borne 
commerce of this country, which now approximates in value the total 
national debt of the United States? 

If every President from George Washington to Calvin Coolidge has 
insisted that the protection of American sea-borne commerce is the 
primary function of the American Navy, what reasons can President 
Hoover give for crippling the ability of the American Navy to perform 
this function? 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT L. OWEN, ENTITLED “ BISHOP CANNON’S 
CASE” 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in this morning’s Post there is an 
article by Hon. Robert L. Owen, former Senator from Oklahoma, 
entitled “Bishop Cannon's Case,” which I think ought to be 
printed in the Rxconb. I ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of Friday, June 6, 1930] 
BISHOP CANNON’S CASE 
By Robert L. Owen, former United States Senator 

The Supreme Court has held that the pertinency of a question by a 

Senate committee is a judicial question and only ascertainable by a court 
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of competent jurisdiction. The committee is not competent under this 
decision to determine as a judicial body either the pertinency or the 
constitutionality of its questions, and neither is Bishop Cannon. 

For the committee to attempt to coerce him to answer, questions 
whose constitutionality or pertinency he challenges by a threat of a 
criminal proceeding violates the principle laid down by Justice Lamar in 
Cotting v. Kansas City Stockyards (188 U. S. 79) that a threat so 
great as to deter a citizen from asserting his rights was “ tantamount 
to a denial of the equal protection of the law.” 

Congress itself, in the acts establishing the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Patent Office, Railroad 
Labor Board, Tariff Commission, Federal Power Commission, Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, arbitration of railroad labor disputes, and 
China trade act, required such boards and commissions to submit to the 
courts such questions before penalties were imposed on the citizen for 
refusing to answer. (Sec. 225 U. S. 651.) 

Section 102, under which the lobby committee Is acting, has not such 
safeguards, and in the Sinclair case over half the questions asked were 
thrown out of court. Only 1 out of 10 was actually sustained by the 
Supreme Court, and as to that one question the court held that its 
pertinency was a judicial question (not legislative). 

Obviously, Bishop Cannon has a constitutional right to have the 
pertinency and constitutionality of the question judicially determined 
before he should be subjected to prosecution for withholding his answer. 
If this be not true, no citizen is safe in his constitutional rights against 
inguisitorial unconstitutional questions by a hostile or inconsiderate 
committee. 

This question is far more important than it appears and should be 
analyzed by the press and the public. 

Shall men be denied the right to assert their constitutional rights by 
threats and in violation of the just liberty of the citizen? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for the Nayy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 3, 
5, and 6 to the said bill and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 17 and concurred therein with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives receding from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate No. 17 and con- 
curring therein with an amendment as follows: 


Before the period at the end of said amendment insert the following: 
“ ; Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for construction in Alaska without the approval of the President.” 


Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to Senate amendment No. 17. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL and Mr, LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DILL. A parl'amentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton will state it. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to see if I understand clearly the existing 
parliamentary situation, The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary] asked and obtained unanimous consent that the calendar 
be in order under Rule VIII. Under that unanimous consent, 
the unfinished business having been laid aside, I moved to take 
up a bill. Another Senator asked for the regular order, and 
the will of the Senate is entirely put aside by one Senator. 

Thus acting under Rule VIII becomes meaningless, in fact, 
because one Senator can override anything the Senate may 
do under Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not agree 
with that interpretation, because what the Senator from Wash- 
ington states could only be effected on a day with regular 
business, with a morning hour, and after 2 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. Then, under the present parliamentary situation, 
what we are really doing is operating under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, because it is of no value to take up a bill 
by a vote since any one Senator can call for the regular order 
and displace that bill. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the temporary 
laying aside of the unfin‘shed business has to be a condition 
precedent to the taking up of the calendar, that is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily laid aside and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Order of Business 747, 
being Senate bill 3344. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the bill be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Maryland withhold his objection until the bill may be stated 
for the information of the Senate? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read by 
title. 

The Leorstative CLERK, A bill (S. 3344) supplementing the 
national prohibition act for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this is a very important 
measure. It is one that has been prepared by the Department 
of Justice. There are two or three amendments that haye 
been offered. I hope it will not take a great length of time to 
pass the bill, Therefore I am requesting unanimous consent 
for its consideration at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I very much dislike to object 
to the request of the Senator from Nebraska, because I think 
the committee has eliminated or modified four or five of the 
most objectionable features of the bill so that the main objec- 
tions have been removed. 

Briefly, I am opposed to this bill because, first of all, there 
is no need for it. The national Volstead Act applies to the 
District of Columbia, and this bill provides nothing more nor 
less than another separate Volstead Act for the District of 
Columbia which will not be applicable elsewhere in the United 
States. If we were going to amend the Volstead Act to apply 
to the whole country, that would be one thing; but why have 
that law on the statute books upplicable to the entire country 
and then add a supplemental law merely for the District of 
Columbia, which is already subject to the Volstead Act? 

Secondly, the bill makes it a crime for any person in Wash- 
ington to take a drink. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For any person to take a 
drink of what? 

Mr. TYDINGS. To take a drink of whisky or liquor of any 
rene I will read the provision of the bill as to that. It is as 
ollows: 


Sec. 3. That any person who shall, in the District of Columbia, in 
any street, public road, alley, or in any public place or building or in 
or upon any street car, or other vehicle commonly used for the trans- 
portation of passengers, or in or about any depot, platform, or waiting 
station, drink any intoxicating liquor of any kind, * * shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100 or by 
imprisonment for not less than 5 days nor more than 30 days in the 
workhouse or jail of the District of Columbia, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. 


That is the penalty provided for merely taking a drink of 
liquor, when the Supreme Court held the other day. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think the Senator from Maryland ought to 
emphasize the fact that the penalty applies to taking a drink in 
a publie place, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. HOWELL. And that is forbidden all over the country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator mean to say that it is a 
crime to drink in one spot and not in another? 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator think that an automobile 
ought to be allowed to go down the street with somebody in it 
partially intoxicated drinking liquor? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is a different situation; we are not 
talking about intoxication. If I go out to a football game, and 
it is a cold day, and I have some liquor in my pocket, and I 
want to take it out and take a drink I should be able to do so 
without being arrested; and I can see no reason for not doing 
so. I can see no crime against God or man in the commission 
of such an act. That is the second objection to the bill. 

In the third place, the measure, as written, makes every real- 
estate agency an agent provocateur to obtain evidence of any 


Objection is made. 
Let us have the bill stated, 
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violation of the prohibition law, and the provision is very strict. 
If a real-estate agent leases a house and, without his knowing 
it, liquor happens to be manufactured or sold there, he becomes 
responsible under this proposed law as it is at present written. 
The real-estate: board of the city, representing every branch of 
that business, has appeared before the committee and protested, 
and no branch of the real-estate business of the city of Wash- 
ington has urged the passage of this bill. 

Furthermore—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What committee has reported 
this bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It has been reported from the District Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the Senator from Mary- 
land approve it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I did not. The Senator from Nebraska 
IMr. How, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston], and 
I sat through one afternoon at which time I tried to get some 
provisions of the bill eliminated. As I said in the beginning, 
the Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Kentucky did 
agree to eliminate certain of the more stringent provisions. 
There were other provisions, however, they would not agree to 
strike out, and I told them at that time, and I tell them now, 
so far as I am individually concerned, I am not in favor of the 
bill. 

As I have said, the real-estate business of Washington is 
opposed to this bill, and there has been no branch of that 
business which has appeared before the Senate committee and 
favored its passage; they are unanimously and unitedly opposed 

o it. 

: The next thing it would do, as introduced by the Senator from 
Nebraska, unless an amendment shall be adopted, would be to 
confer upon prohibition agents the right to obtain search war- 
rants under the most outrageous circumstances. In fact, any 
circumstances at all suspicious would give the agent authority 
to go into a house and there make a search. The fact is that 
as the bill was introduced, the mere possession of a pint of 
liquor by the householder would give authority to the agent to 
search the whole house. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Maryland, I understand, has 
intervened an objection to the request for unanimous consent. 
Then why are we proceeding with the consideration of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Maryland to reserve the right to object. The 
Senator from Nebraska, who made the request for unanimous 
consent, had the floor, but yielded for the purpose of permitting 
the Senator from Maryland to state the case in the hope, evi- 
dently, that the Senator from Nebraska could then convert him. 

Mr. HOWELL. I now assert the possession of the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
refuses to yield further. Is there objection to the request for 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, there is pending before the 
Senate the question as to whether or not unanimous consent 
shall be granted to consider this bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair lay the bill 
before the Senate, anyway. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of a 
bill, the title of which will be stated. 

The Curr CLERK. A bill (S. 3344) supplementing the na- 
tional prohibition act for the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I feel it is necessary at this 
time after the objection to correct some of the impressions that 
haye been created by the Senator from Maryland. There are 
44 States in the Union that have prohibition laws governing 
the enforcement of prohibition by local officials within the 
States. In the District of Columbia it is now held that there 
is no prohibition law, except the national prohibition act, regu- 
lating the enforcement of prohibition. There has always been 
or supposed to have been a local enforcement law, but it seems 
that by implication it has been repealed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 


LXXII——642 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in a moment. By implication it 
seems that it has been repealed, and the purpose of this bill is 
to afford an act comparable to the State laws in 44 different 
States to meet the local situation in the District of Columbia, 
and that is all. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention again to the 
objection of the Senator from Maryland to the provision of this 
bill that drinking shall not take place in public. I think 
Senators will almost unanimously agree, whatever their views 
are respecting prohibition, that open public drinking upon the 
streets and upon the street cars and in automobiles and in rail- 
way stations should not be allowed in this city. It is forbidden 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe that even to-day there is any 
drinking on the streets or on the street cars. I doubt if the 
Senater from Nebraska or any other Member of this body ever 
Saw one person take a drink of liquor on a street car in Wash- 
ington in his life. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President, that prohibition is quite 
uniform throughout the United States, so far as State laws and 
regulations are concerned; and the Sheppard law, which was 
in force as a local prohibition act until the Volstead Act was 
passed, and then was repealed merely by implication—though 
some hold that it is not repealed even to-day—prohibited drink- 
ing in public and provides for its punishment, just as this bill 
does. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I desire to call to the Senator's attention— 
and I shall not be more than three minutes in doing it—the 
fact that in the year 1925, I think, the Army and Navy foot- 
ball game was played in Baltimore at the new stadium. Eighty 
thousand people attended that game. There were present the 
President of the United States, members of the Cab‘net, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, Members of the House of Representatives, 
governors of many of the 48 States, city officials, departmental 
officials of our Government—S80,000 people, all told. It was a 
very, very cold day; and the next day the ground keepers, in 
cleaning up the stadium, found 1,000 glass flasks. That was 
1 to every 80 persons who attended that game. Now, I do 
not know how many brought silver or aluminum flasks and 
emptied the contents, but saved the flasks and carried them 
away; but if the Army and the Navy and the governmental 
officials of the United States have so little regard for drinking 
in public as was exhibited on the occasion of the Army and 
Navy football game, I certainly do not believe the passage of a 
mere law is going to stop it in Washington, if it exists to the 
small extent that we think it does. 

Mr, HOWELL, Mr. President, I call attention to the fact 
that in Montgomery County, Md., and in Prince Georges 
County, Md., which bound the District of Columbia on the 
north and east, if people had done such things as the Senator 
says they did in Baltimore, they could have been arrested for 
possession and for drinking in public; but in Baltimore County 
they have no prohibitory law enacted by the State, and I am 
not surprised that such happenings occurred. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But we have the lowest crime record of any 
large city in the United States; and even if we had had such a 
law upon the statute books I believe the Baltimore city police 
force on such an occasion, when we were honored by such dis- 
tinguished guests in such goodly numbers, would not have 
arrested them even if they had taken a drink; and I should 
have applauded their course in not doing so. 

I consider it no crime to take a drink of liquor. If I abuse 
it and get drunk, that is one thing; but a good mint julep on a 
hot day in the shade of a tree is one of the finest gifts of God. 
[Laughter in the galleries.] 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the section to which the Senator from Mary- 
land objects, which relates to real estate. The provision in 
the law that is proposed, and that has been virtually in effect 
in the District of Columbia in the past, is as follows: 


That any person who knowingly permits any building owned or 
leased by him or under bis control, or any part thereof, to be used in 
maintaining a common nuisance as defined by the national prohibition 
act, without taking all reasonable measures to eject therefrom the per- 
son so using the same, shall be deemed guilty of maintaining such 
nuisance and be subject to the penalty prescribed therefor in the 
national prohibition act. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The other day in the committee I read to 
the Senator from Nebraska a report sent me by a reputable real- 
estate agency in the city of Washington. The circumstances 
were these: ‘ 

This real-estate agency had about two or three hundred 
houses which they rented for their owners. Some of those 
houses, I believe, were owned by the agency. In some of them 
the prohibition act was being violated, so it is said. At any rate, 
there had been no arrest of the occupants of these houses; but 
there was published a newspaper story which said that such and 
such a person in such and such a house—naming one of the 
houses over which this real-estate firm had control—were vio- 
lators of the prohibition act. The real-estate agency received 
no public notice, no official communication, that any of their 
tenants were violating the prohibition act; yet they were brought 
before the United States district attorney in Washington to 
show cause why they had not ejected these tenants who had 
violated the prohibition act. The agency explained, when they 
got to the district attorney, that they had no knowledge that 
any violation of the law existed there. The reply of the United 
States district attorney was, “ The fact that it was published in 
the newspapers was notice to you.” Therefore, in order to carry 
out the regulation of the United States district attorney's office, 
this concern would be forced to read every bit of the newspapers 
every day; and that is the kind of notice that makes yeu guilty 
of knowingly renting a house to some one who violates the 
prohibition act. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it seems that under the na- 
tional prohibition act alone, the realtors whom the Senator 
from Maryland wishes to protect are now subject to prosecution 
for knowingly allowing the occupation of premises for such 
purposes; so there can be nothing wrong with this section, be- 
cause it merely restates what is the law to-day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we return to 
the calendar under Rule VIII, and proceed therewith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
The present occupant of the chair objects to that. The unfin- 
ished business is before the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll shai and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bingham Glass McKellar Sheppard 
Blaine McMaster Shortridge 
Bratton Goldsborough McNary Simmons 
Brookhart ale oses Stephens 
Capper Hatfield Norbeck Swanson 
Connally Hayden Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Couzens Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Cutting Howell Phipps Tydings 
Deneen Johnson e Vandenberg 
DiN Jones Ransdeil Wagner 
Fess Kendrick Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier La Follette Robinson, Ind. Watson 
George McCulloch Robsion, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
temporarily lay aside the unfinished business, and to proceed 
with the calendar, beginning with the next bill in order, No. 
630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I object. 


RADIO LAW 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered by John W. Van 
Allen, general counsel of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
(Ine.), at the Atlantic City Auditorium on yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is your privilege to request and my pleasure to present to your 
annual meeting and convention in brief outline the salient legal aspects 
affecting radio development from year to year as well as to comment 
on certain legal phases of the association activities. 


Among the outstanding questions in the courts recently presented 
for decision are: 

First. In the case of United States of America against Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, questions of the Federal antitrust laws are involved. 
and if the decision is against the Radio Corporation of America, the 
court may decree a redistribution of all patents to the owners and 
cancellation of the cross-licensing arrangements between the General 
Electric Co., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., American 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co., and others, and as collateral thereto there 
may result a denial by the Federal Radio Commission of certain wave 
lengths to those companies or affiliated companies under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Federal radio act by reason of such decision. 

Inusmuch as the Radio Corporation of America has issued licenses 
to 34 companies to make radio receiving sets and 14 companies to 
make radio tubes, it may be presumed that existing radio receiving 
Set structures embody more or less all or some features of the four 
thousand-odd patents owned by the companies involved in the suit, 
which licensees constitute a large majority of the present radio set 
manufacturers of the United States. 

The validity of these patents is not involved in this suit. 

Doubtless few if any of these licenses extend for the full life of 
the patent, and doubtless some of the licenses will soon expire, as well 
as some of the patents. 

As to those licensees whose licenses are about to expire, and as to 
those patents which have not expired, manufacturers must either 

(a) Find a construction for their products which will not infringe 
the patents; or 

(b) Contest the patents; or 

(c) Negotiate a license thereunder. 

Whether the Government fs successful or unsuccessful in the suit, 
these manufacturers would still be dealing with the same corporations 
with which they have dealt in the past with reference to the four 
thousand-odd patents involved and the difference would lie in whether 
they deal with them separately or through the medium of one company 
as at present, 

Whether these separate companies would be disposed to grant to the 
industry licenses to use their patents to the extent that the Radio 
Corporation of America has carried out the policy of licensing the 
industry, or retain the full use thereof to themselves, as they would 
have a right to do by virtue of ownership of the patents under existing 
patent laws, would have to be determined. 

There is no law now existing making the granting of licenses under 
patents obligatory upon the patent holder as such holder has the ex- 
clusive right under present laws as the owner of the patent to manu- 
facture and sell the instruments of the invention covered by the patent. 

Thus if the Government is successful, would the number of concerns 
with whom a manufacturer must negotiate be multiplied if he wishes 
to escupe patent troubles as to the particular patents involved, or, if the 
Government ig unsuccessful, remain the same. On the other hand, 
should the court confirm the legality of the pooling and cross-licensing 
arrangements, a large proportion of radio patents would be held by a 
single company as at present. 

Second, In the suit bronght by the owners of the Lowell and Dun- 
more patents against the Radio Corporation of America, the validity of 
these patents was sustained by the lower court and the case is now on 
appeal. 

If the owners of these patents continue to be successful in this case, 
an Immediate question for manufacturers of receiving sets not licensed 
thereunder will arise as to whether or not the construction of past 
models embodied these inventions, and, if so, what royalties or infringe- 
ment damages must be paid for sets already manufactured and whether 
licenses would be granted by the owners on reasonable terms for the 
inventions covered thereby or refused or whether future models could 
be so constructed as to circumvent them. 

Third. In the suit brought by the United States of America against 
the owners of the Lowell and Dunmore patents, the United States 
claims to be the owner of those patents by reason of the employment 
in Government offices of the inventors thereof at the time of the dis- 
covery of the inventions. 

If the United States shall be successful in this case, a new owner 
comes into the field and we are interested as to what attitude it will 
take toward licensing the industry and whether it will make an effort 
to collect royalties from us or will the United States make the patents 
free for use by the industry without claim for damages for past in- 
fringements or royalties for the future. 

Fourth. Other cases have been decided or are now pending, involving 
loud speaker patents, reports of which have been made by your Patents 
Committee. 

With reference to the patents held by owners involved in these suits 
and the patents held by other groups such as the Hazeltine Corpora- 
tion which controls patents for Neutrodyne Circuit and the Jones 
Technidyne which has a patented circuit and the Lektophone and 
Magnavox which have loud speaker patents and the R. F. Laboratories 
which have set patents and the Dubilier which has patents for power 
supply and condenser equipment and the patents held by a number of 
smaller groups with one or more patents, and new claims arising and 
new patents being allowed, we seem to be on the threshold where im- 
portant executives of patent holding companies and of radio mänufae- 
turers must find a sane solution for the industry if disastrous and 
expensive litigation and intense legislative effort is to be avoided. 

For three years your Patents Committee has struggled manfully with 
this problem and the association has twice yoted unanimously in an- 
nual convention in fayor of the principle ef cross-licensing of patents 
held by the industry, 
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Will the leaders of the radio industry adopt this so as to make it 
effective or will some other plan be evolved to solve the problem or 
are we driving headlong into a chaos of patent complications which the 


leaders of the industry are unable to solve? Whether the present own- |. 


ers of these patents in the various suits now pending, or whether those 
who contest them are successful and regardless of whether the United 
States or a private company is successful, we must be constantly mind- 
ful that the public is vitally interested, particularly in the question as 
to whether royalties and royalty agreements are reasonable or unrea- 
sonable for prices and quality of products are bound to be effected 
thereby. 

The answer lies with these leaders and with the public more than 
it does with questions of law. 
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There are other cases pending under the copyright laws of extreme 
importance, By act of Congress it is provided that— 

“Any person entitled thereto, upon complying with the provisions 
of this title [the copyright act], shall have the exclusive right— 

“(e) To perform the copyright work publicly for profit if it be a 
musical composition and for the purpose of public performance for 
profit.” 2 

We have the decision in Remick & Co. v. American Automobile 
Accessories Co., that the present copyright act includes radio broad- 
casting and that radio broadcasting may constitute public perform- 
ance for profit. 

We have pending from the southern district of California, on appeal, 
a case against a restaurant owner who operated a radio receiver in 
his restaurant, in which a claim is made that the owner of the 
restaurant as well as the broadeaster must have a license for the 
musical composition. 

We have the case now pending in the Supreme Court of the United 
States where the broadcaster was not licensed in the musical composi- 
tion and the music was picked up by the receiving set of a hotel pro- 
prietor in which these four questions are certified to the United States 
Supreme Court for decision : 

Question 1. Do the acts of a hotel proprietor, in making available 
to his guests, through the instrumentality of a radio receiving set and 
loud speakers installed in his hotel and under his control and for the 
entertainment of his guests, the hearing of a copyrighted musical com- 
position which has been broadcast from a radio transmitting station, 
constitute a performance of such musical composition within the mean- 
ing of Seventeenth United States Code, section 1 (c)? 7 

Question 2: In a case disclosing infringement of a copyright cover- 
ing a musical composition, there being no proof of actual damages, is 
the court bound by the minimum amount of $250 set out in the so- 
called “no other case” clause of section 25 (b) of the copyright act 
(17 U. S. C., sec. 25) reading, “and such damages shall in no other 
ease exceed the sum of $250, and shall not be regarded as a penalty”? 

Question 3: Is section 25 (b) fourth of the copyright act (17 U. S. C., 
sec. 25) applicable, in the discretion of the court, to a case disclosing 
infringement of a copyright covering a musical composition, there being 
no proof of actual damage? 

Question 4: In section 25 (b) of the copyright act (17 U. S. C., sec 
25) is the clause reading, “nor shall the limitation as to the amount 
of recovery apply to infringements occurring after the actual notice to 
a defendant,” confined in its scope to the particular cases of infringe- 
ment theretofore specifically mentioned in said section 25 (b)? 

In these last two cases the question will be determined whether 
hotels, restaurants, garages, and similar places must procure a license 
from the copyright owner regardless of whether the broadcaster has or 
bas not a license for the musical composition. 

These cases are vitally important to broadcasters, manufacturers, 
hotel and restaurant proprietors, and proprietors of similar places fur- 
nishing entertainment for guests and for owners of receiving sets as 
well as important to authors, composers, and publishers. 

These cases are also vitally important to the public. If tuning in 
on a receiying set for entertainment is subject to license fees from 
owners of these places, is there a possibility that by some stretching 
of the law or by further legislation the owner of a copyright, through 
the Society of Authors and Composers, can collect a royalty from the 
family which enjoys a receiving set in the house because the man of 
the family is engaged in business and finds broadcasted matter which 
he has heard at home profitable in his business. 


III 


Another question shortly to be in the courts for decision arises over 
a question of taxation. 

In the State of South Carolina an act was passed in March, 1930, 
requiring every person, firm, and corporation owning and/or operating 
a radio-receiving set in the State of South Carolina to pay a tax for 
the privilege of owning and/or operating the same. 

This tax is to be contested on the ground, among others, that radio 
is included in the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution and 
that Congress has taken jurisdiction thereof and that this tax is not 
upon the property but upon the use of it in Interstate commerce and 
therefore void. This case will be most interesting and is important if 
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the public of South Carolina is to continue to enjoy radio without the 
imposition of petty taxes ranging from 50 cents to $2.50 per set per 
year for the use of it. 

Are we as a Nation or are the separate States, plunging us headlong 
into a nation of petty taxes, costing more to collect and administer 
them than is received therefor, like some European nations? Is a 
radio to be compared with an automobile? Or is it more like the 
piano or victrola or other useful articles in the home? 

We condenm the imposition of such taxes as unwise public policy. 


Iv 


During the past year we have been frequently asked, and many of 
our manufacturers have been frequently asked, why the members of 
the association do not agree to limit production and to stabilize prices 
and discounts and to maintain prices at a fixed level. 

In answer to all such queries may I state that in the case of the 
United States against American Column & Lumber Co. and others the 
record disclosed a systematic effort participated in by the members of 
the association to cut down production and increase prices and that 
such effort constituted a combination on the part of members to secure 
concerted action in curtailment of production and increase of price 
and such combination was held unlawful because of the violation of 
the Sherman antitrust laws. 

This association, therefore, can not exist and follow any such course 
suggested; and neither can its members indulge in unlawful practices 
except at the risk of Government prosecution. 

We haye, in conformity with the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in the case of United States v. Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturing Association, openly and fairly gathered information as to the 
volume of production and merchandise on hand in past months and 
have disseminated such information among our members without, how- 
ever, reaching or attempting to reach any agreement or any concerted 
action with respect to prices or production or restraining competition. 

To add anything to this data by way of market conditions for the 
past few months or what the production of each manufacturer would 
be for the next few months, or significant suggestions as to both future 
prices and production with opportunities for future meetings for the 
exchange of views, all with the fundamental purpose of procuring har- 
monious individual action among the members with respect to the 
volume of production and prices, would bring us squarely within the 
condemnation pronounced by the court as a violation of the antitrust 
act in the ease of United States v. American Column & Lumber Co. 

We may indulge in a statement of the reasons why we haye laws in 
this country prohibiting limitation of production and fixing of prices 
and similar arrangements which restrain trade. 

This Nation in which we live was founded upon the basis of greatest 
equality of opportunity and of maintaining such equality of opportunity 
so as to safeguard it to every individual according to his intelligence, 
character, and ability. This is one of the great purposes of our Govern- 
ment. 

There are individuals within the Nation who freely grant to others 
the same equality of opportunity which they enjoy and there are other 
individuals who selfishly endeavor to secure for themselves a larger 
measure of opportunity by seeking to prevent others from enjoying the 
things to which they are entitled by reason of their citizenship. Our 
Government must function as to such instances to curb forces in busi- 
ness which would destroy equality of opportunity and while doing so 
to maintain the initiative and creative faculties of our people, 

Men rise or fall in the business world according to their intelligence 
and ability. 

If we understand that individual opportunity and equality of 
opportunity must be maintained, it becomes easy for us to grasp the 
purpose of the Government in enacting what is known as the anti- 
trust laws which prohibit us from contracts or arrangements limiting 
production or maintaining prices or otherwise restraining trade. 

It is also esay for us to understand these laws better if we remem- 
ber that every person and every corporation engaged in business is 
both a buyer and a seller. The necessity of buying materials re- 
quired to the best advantage and reselling the same or in a different 
form to the best advantage, is inherent in every business. 

This dual relationship of consumer and seller has led us all into 
confusion of mind with respect to many governmental policies. 

We are interested and insist that those who sell to us shall be 
free and unhampered from obligations to others in the same trade 
or business when we, as a buyer, deal with them and in that capacity 
we support the governmental principles of free competition. 

We are interested when we sell to others to achieve the highest 
possible price and we are annoyed when others defeat our purpose 
by selling at competitive prices under the doctrine of free competition, 

The purchasing department of your business when it is in the 
market to buy materials, wishes the person from whom it is buying 
to be free and unhampered from any trade agreements. If it wished 
to buy lumber, as an illustration, and finds that every person selling 
lumber in the United States has some agreement or contract with 
all other sellers of lumber in the United States not to sell below 
a certain price, you would then become a strong advocate of the 
antitrust laws and of every other law that has to do with the 
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stifling of competition in business and you would support your pur- 
chasing department to the fullest extent and would be exceedingly 
annoyed that you could not buy the things you wanted to buy because 
the seller was tied up in a contract and could not sell for less than 
a specified figure, 

In the selling department of your business, however, you wish to 
secure the best prices obtainable and if unable to do so because 
competitors sell at a great deal lesser price you become annoyed 
with such competitors and with the laws which prohibit trade arrange- 
ments. 

Hence you are for these laws in one department of the business and 
against them in the other. 

Congress, with the right to control the field of interstate commerce, 
has so legislated as to prevent resort to practices which unduly re- 
strain competition or unduly obstruct the free flow of such commerce 
and private choice of means must yield to the national authority thus 
exerted. 

Laws passed by Congress are presumed to be the deliberate judg- 
ment of the people of this country, and are not enacted merely to be 
frustrated either by lawyers or business men. When they do not so 
express the deliberate judgment of the people the remedy is by repeal or 
modification. 

But the inevitable result of the repeal of these laws enacted to pro- 
vide individual opportunity and equality, except as the old rules of 
common law apply, would permit the making of trade contracts de- 
cidedly to the disadvantage of everyone not a part of the monopoly. 

If this legislation were repealed and production in an industry should 
be allotted by agreement, so that all manufacturers therein may have 
a certain amount of business regardless of whether or not they de- 
serve it and prices rise or fall by agreement with those in the industry, 
the equality of opportunity to engage in business now accorded to all 
classes alike, whether high or low, rich or poor, would be destroyed 
and the progress of this country completely checked. 

To confess that we can not succeed in this industry according to the 
intelligence, character, and ability each may have without control by 
another competitor, is to confess that we can not live successfully 
under the doctrine of free competition and equal opportunity. 

We in the radio business make no such confession, even in the face 
of financial disasters that befell us in the year 1929. 

We have full confidence that as an infant industry, as our growing 
pains become less and less, we shall become fully stable and the eco- 
nomic laws of supply and demand will teach us the remedy for many 
bitter lessons which we have learned in the past by failure to properly 
recognize their force, and we shall become as successful as human intel- 
ligence, character, and ability will permit us to be. 

We are not all alike in human nature so far as intelligence, ability, 
and knowledge are concerned, but that is where this association is 
valuable in gathering knowledge for the good of the whole industry, 
and thus stabilize it by a combined intelligence and tend to prevent the 
disasters which surely follow the lack of it. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION WEEK 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I report favorably from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 23, favoring the designation and the appropriate ob- 
servation of Anrerican conservation week, with an amendment, 
and I submit a report thereon (No. 862). 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “third 
week in March” and insert in lieu thereof “ first week in April,” 
so as to read: 

Whereas under the inspiring leadership of President Cleveland it 
became the settled policy of this Nation to conserve its natural re- 
sources; and 

Whereas the establishment of an American conservation week will 
have the desired effect of bringing the American people to realize, in 
the words of that great conservationist, President Roosevelt, that “ the 
conservation of our natural resources and their proper use constitute 
the fundamental problem which underlies almost every other problem 
of our national life“: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the United States is requested to issue each year 
a proclamation designating the first week in April as American con- 
servation week and inviting the people of the United States to observe 
that week in schools, churches, museums, parks, and other suitable 
places, with ceremonies appropriate to the occasion. 


Mr. MONARY. What is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is simply to change the date. Some of the 
members of the committee thought that March was too early 
a date to have this observation of conservation week ; the bloom- 
ing time comes in April. I acceded to their suggestion. 

Mr. McNARY. Was the resolution considered by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Suryeys? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; and is unanimously reported. 

Mr. JONES. Let the concurrent resolution be read. 
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The legislative clerk read the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to immediate 
consideration? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
from Oregon whether there is any reason why we should not 
conelude the consideration of the calendar. 

Mr. McNARY. A request that the Senate follow that pro- 
cedure was submitted by the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howext], and objection was made by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 


THE TARIFF 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, I ask to have printed in the 
Record an editorial from the Christian Science Monitor of May 
27, entitled “ Will the Farmer Veto Congress?” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, May 27, 1930) 
WILL THE FARMER VETO CONGRESS? 


“ Where is the farm relief in the Grundy tariff bill?” That is what 
Mr. American Farmer is somewhat embarrassingly asking just now—and 
what he may more embarrassingly ask next fall at the polls. It has 
been just about two years since both the Republican anad Democratic 
National Conventions adopted platforms promising to help the farmer 
by raising tariff rates on the things he had to sell. Usually heretofore 
tariffs had taxed the farmer on things he had to buy in order to help 
manufacturers, This time it was to be a farmer’s tariff, to give agri- 
culture economic equality with other industry. 

President Hoover, in calling the special session of Congress last year 
to relieve agriculture and make “limited changes in the tariff,” said: 

“It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is, In 
the main, whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity 
in an industry during the past few years. * * * It is not as if we 
were setting up a new basis of protective duties. We did that seven 
years ago.” 

But what happened when the tariff mill began to grind? In face 
of the President's specifications and the whole tenor of the campaign 
promises, the House entered into a practically unlimited revision and 
deliberately set up a “new basis of protective duties.” Farm rates 
were boosted, it is true, but of about 2,000 increases, a great majority 
went to manufacturing industries which in recent years had not ex- 
perienced “a slackening of activity,” but great advances. ‘That meant 
giving the farmer a dollar more for what he had to sell so he would 
consent to pay 85 more for what he had to buy. Recognition of that 
fact led Senator Boram to propose that revision be limited strictly to 
farm products. The plan was rejected by 1 vote. i 

Then the Senate proceeded to juggle rates for the best part of a 
year, and finally pulled an export-debenture rabbit out of the tariff 
hat. This debenture was a clever plan by which the farmer would have 
made sure of some tariff benefits. It is a well-known economie fact that 
the ordinary form of tariff—an import duty—fails to operate on exports 
or to raise prices on products of which a sufficient surplus is produced 
to make domestic prices depend on the world market. In such cases 
tariffs supposed to benefit the farmer are a mockery, 

Recognizing that the new import duties on corn, hay, pork, lard, and 
other widely exported farm products would be largely ineffective, the 
Senate decided to give the farmer the debenture—a bounty on his 
exports, But now even that has been abandoned. Possibly it was 
unworkable; undoubtedly it embodied many of the eyils involved in any 
form of governmental subsidy, The fact remains that it was the 
farmer's last hope for parity of protection under the Grundy—or Smoot- 
Hawley— bill. 

Higher rates on eggs, onions, olive oil, cowpeas, sauerkraut, canned 
tomatoes, and other relatively unimportant products will not begin 
to pay the higher prices the bill places on the farmer's tools, harness, 
cement, brick, shingles, rope, drain tiles, kitchenware, furniture, and 
clothing. Indeed, many a farmer is beginning to realize that he is a 
mere amateur at the game of protection and that relief will come not 
from piling up tariffs on the things he sells but by reducing rates on 
the things he buys. 

In still another way the tariff bill now before Congress for final 
action would injure the farmer. By blocking foreign Imports it would 
make it more difficult for other nations to buy American farm products 
for which they must pay with their own commodities—Imports. 

Everything considered, there are abundant reasons why Mr. American 
Farmer should feel that there is not much relief in the Grundy bill. 
And there are abundant reasons to believe that should neither House of 
Congress exercise a veto power on the bill now, Mr. Farmer will exercise 
a veto of his own upon Congress in next November's elections. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by Representative JoHN N. Garner, of 
Texas, the ranking wember of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, with relation to the farmer, and the tariff bill now 
pending. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN N. GARNER, OF TEXAS 

Striking direct at the workingman, the farmer, and the small business 
man—the real foundation upon which American progress and prosperity 
has been established—the Hawley-Smoot tariff places an unjust and un- 
necessary burden of hundreds of millicns of dollars annually upon those 
alrendy overburdened by the gradual development of a tariff system 
which extends special fayors to the few at the expense of the masses, 

No greater fraud was ever perpetrated upon the American people 
than the claim of proponents of the Hawley-Smoot bill that it is 
designed “to protect American labor,“ a statement which the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Committee had the audacity to 
insert in the title of the bill. Its real purpose is to exploit, not to 
protect, and the millions of American workingmen, as well as the 
farmers and business men, are the targets against whom these shafts of 
tariff exploitation are aimed. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the average individual does not 
have the time or the information at hand to ascertain with any degree 
of accuracy how he will be affected personally. An excessive tariff 
can be classified as an intangible tax which reverts to the protected 
interests instead of the Government. The formulation of a tariff 
bill has developed into a wild scramble on the part of many selfish 
interests to secure the assent of Congress to the imposition of inde- 
fensible burdens upon the consumers. The consumer has no definite 
knowledge of how hard jhe is hit by this intangible tax. He can not 
ascertain the production costs on the articles he buys nor the cost of 
distribution. In a vague way he knows that the costs of the necessaries 
of life are constantly mounting; that the already swollen fortunes of 
these favored by excessive tariff rates are expanding; but he pays the 
extortionate prices created by these indefensible rates and merely utters 
ineffectual protests against the system which has placed an intangible 
and unreasonable tax upon practically every necessity of life. 

Almost every article the average American citizen wears, eats, or 
uses in his daily routine carries the tariff tax. Awake or asleep he is 
ecnstantly adding to the profits of those interests which are granted a 
special dispensation through the tariff to exploit him. 

Take the average American workingman as an example. When he 
arises in the morning he shaves himself with a razor carrying a 117 
per cent tariff tax, using soap that has a rate of 30 per cent. He dons 
his underwear, which, if cotton, is taxed 45 per cent; if wool, 55 per 
cent; and 73 per cent if he has aristocratic tastes and wears under- 
garments of rayon. He puts on his shirt, taxed 37 ½ per cent if made 
of cotton; draws on his rayon hose on which he is assessed 73.34 per 
cent, and proceeds to don his light wool suit, taxed 67 per cent. He 
next pulls on his shoes, taxed 20 per cent, and, his toilet completed, 
he wipes his nose on a handkerchief which has a tariff rate of 40 per 
cent, and then hurries to the dining room for breakfast. 

The morning meal, like all other meals, is a tariff nightmare. The 
buckwheat in the cakes is taxed 14 per cent. He spreads them with 
butter, which carries a tariff rate of 38.84 per cent, and gives them a 
liberal application of maple sirup, taxed 41.28 per cent. The bacon 
is taxed 9.16 per cent, and sugar 2 cents. Coffee is the only item on 
the menu that does not carry a tariff tax. 

The wife is busy filling that “full dinner pail,” taxed 45 per cent, 
while he dons his cheap overcoat, taxed 86.31 per cent, and his wool 
hat, taxed 203 per cent. If he can afford the higher grade of wool 
hat he is taxed only 111 per cent, or if he wears a straw, the manu- 
facturer thereof has a tariff rate of 159 per cent to “ protect” his 
product. While waiting for his wife to bring the dinner pail he fills 
his pipe, taxed 423 per cent, and after a glance at the clock, taxed 
91.83 per cent, hurries off to his daily toil. 

If he is a mechanic, every tool and practically every piece of material 
he may use carries an excessive tariff rate. If he is a clerk or 
accountant, his pens, pencils, paper, typewriter, ink, paper clips, and 
every other article he may use has had its price enhanced by the tariff. 
If he is an exgeutive he sits down at a desk, taxed 40 per cent, smokes 
a cigar the wrapper of which is taxed $2.92 per pound, and gives his 
orders to the tariff-harried office force. each of whom is probably con- 
templating asking for a salary increase in order to mect the ever- 
increasing cost of the necessities of life. 

When the noon whistle blows the workingman seizes his dinner pail 
and proceeds to regale himself with roast beef, taxed 25.78 per cent; 
a couple of boiled eggs, 34.44 per cent; cold potatoes, taxed 52 per 
cent, and finishes with a bottle of milk, which carries a 37 per cent 
tariff rate, This menu may be varied from day to day, but there is 


little variation in the tarif burden the workingman is compelled to 
carry, 

In the meantime, his wife has had a busy morning and has done 
her bit toward maintaining the prosperity of the tariff barons. After 
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preparing breakfast on the gas range, taxed 40 per cent, she decides 
to add to the menu some oatmeal, which still carries the old tariff rate 
of 8.16 per cent. With this she places on the table a small piteher of 
cream, taxed 34.75 per cent, and then awakens the children. After 
giving them a bath in the enameled tub, taxed 48 per cent, she ad- 
monishes them not to forget to clean their teeth with brushes taxed 
73 to 101 per cent, and hurries them into their tariff-taxed clothing 
and down to their simple but highly taxed breakfast. A few minutes 
later the children hear the school bell, taxed 40 per cent, and taking 
their pens, taxed 43.26 per cent; pencils, 45.11 per cent; and paper, 
29.24 per cent, depart to spend the day studying books printed on 
tariff-taxed paper. 

Their mother sweeps the home with a broom, taxed 25 per cent; 
scrubs the linoleum, taxed 42 per cent, with a brush taxed 50 per 
cent, using soap all the components of which carry tariff rates. Com- 
pleting this duty, she washes some of the necessary clothing for the 
children, using a tub taxed 40 per cent, hanging the garments on a 
clothesline, faxed 42 per cent, with clothespins that carry a tariff rate 
of 121.31 per cent. Completing this work, she brushes her feet on a 
coco- ber doormat, taxed 78.76 per cent, and hurries into the house 
to continue her daily routine. 

She sews some buttons, taxed 358 per cent, on her daughter’s dress, 
and then concludes to go down to the market. Discarding her cotton 
house dress, taxed 54 per cent, she proceeds to comb her hair, using 
a comb taxed 60.26 per cent. She applies face cream and a little 
rouge, each taxed 75 per cent, and the powder applied to her nose is 
also taxed 75 per cent. She dons her woolen street dress, taxed 
105.53 per cent; her hat, taxed 203.09 per cent; and, taking her 
umbrella, taxed 60 per cent, and shopping bag, taxed 35 per cent, 
waits for the street car on the concrete step, the cement of which is 
taxed 16.86 per cent. 

Arriving at the market she purchases such of the tariff-taxed neces- 
sities of life as her slim purse will permit, and as she has a little time 
before lunch decides to “shop” among the stores. 

She needs an clectric iron, but learns that the price has gone up, due 
to the 124 per cent tariff tax. She decides to buy an imitation pearl 
necklace for her daughter, but finds that through the act of Congress 
the manufacturers of such articles have secured tariff rates which has 
boosted the prices. She also learns that the good, the 5-cent, cigar 
her husband formerly enjoyed in the evening after work hours can no 
longer be procured at that price, due to the high rate placed upon 
wrapper tobacco, and concludes that he must content himself with the 
pipe, on which the tariff has already been paid. 

The children return from school and seek to amuse themselves with 
their toys, taxed 70 per cent. Little Johnny adds to the profits of the 
textile manufacturers by ruining his trousers, necessitating a new pair, 
taxed at 56.36 per cent. His older brother dons his wool sweater, 
taxed 105.43 per cent, takes his steel fishing rod and reel, taxed 55 
per cent, and goes down to the river confident he can catch a fish upon 
which he will not be compelled to pay a tariff tax. 

When the father returns in the evening, dinner is served on a table 
taxed 40 per cent, the family sitting on chairs that carry the same tariff 
rate. The chinaware, If decorated, is taxed 81.06 per cent; if not 
decorated, only 76.76 per cent. The silverware is taxed 65 per cent, 
and practically every article of food on the table carries a tariff 
rate. 

After dinner father draws on his overalls, taxed 3744 per cent, digs 
in the garden with a spade taxed 80 per cent. Willie cuts the lawn 
and trims the hedges, both the lawn mower and sickle carrying tariff 
rates of 30 per cent. 

In the house mother clears up the dinner dishes and daughter sweeps 
the dining-room rug, taxed 60 per cent. Finally the family repair 
to the living room, turn on the electric light bulbs, taxed 20 per cent, 
and listen to “Amos 'n' Andy” over a radio taxed 40 per cent. Later 
they retire to their beds, taxed 45 per cent, draw over them blankets, 
taxed 103 per cent, and after settling their heads comfortably on 
feather pillows, taxed 20 per cent, compose themselyes to slumber and 
forgetfulness of the burdens which the tariff barons, with the ac- 
quiescence of Congress, have placed upon them. 

Apparently there is no escape from this tarif burden. After the 
American consumer has spent his days trying to extract from life a 
fair measure of its joys, and each hour of the day and night con- 
tributing to the profits of those special interests which have been suc- 
cessful in securing indefensible tariff favors, even death does not free 
him from their pitiless greed. His family is compelled to pay a tariff 
tax on practically every article that goes into the manufacture of his 
coffin, and when his body is finally laid to rest the granite tombstone 
with which they mark his resting place will carry a tariff rate ranging 
from 60 to 1,500 per cent. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the President of the 
United States making sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports of committees are in 
order. If there be no reports of committees, the calendar is in 
order. 

CADETS GRADUATING AT WEST POINT 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, out of order I reported earlier in 
the afternoon a number of routine nominations from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Included among them were the 
names of the cadets graduating this year from West Point. 
There was also the nomination of an Assistant Chief of Ord- 
nance, which I suppose had better remain on the calendar. 
The others are all routine, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations, with the exception mentioned by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

THE JUDICIARY 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Albert C. 
Sittel to be United States marshal, southern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations of 
postmasters. ‘ 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nomination of Ralph E. Hanna 
to be postmaster at Beaverton, Oreg., go over without prejudice. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, I received a petition in regard 
to that nomination, and I have no objection to its confirmation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Then I withdraw my request, and ask that all 
the post-office nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 

The Senate having resumed legislative session, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ, the adjournment being until noon Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 8 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the, order previously entered, ad- 
journed until Monday, June 9, 1930, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezrecutive nominations received by the Senate June 6 (legisla- 
tive day of May 29), 1930 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA 
Jesse C. Adkins, of the District of Columbia, to be an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
to succeed Alfred A. Wheat, appointed chief justice. 
UNITE) States ATTORNEY 
Louis H. Breuer, of Missouri, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Missouri. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment expiring May 5, 1930.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Jacob H. Fulmer, of Nevada, to be United States marshal, 
district of Nevada. (He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expired May 18, 1930.) 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
Edward C. Plummer, of Maine, to be a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for a term of six years from June 9, 
1930. (Reappointment.) 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 
First Lieut. Clement Franklin St. John, Medical Corps Re- 
serves, with rank from May 28, 1930. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
Lieut. Col. Charles Conaway Burt, Coast Artillery Corps (de- 


tailed in Inspector Generals Department), with rank from 
December 21, 1920, effective October 1, 1930. 


TO SIGNAL CORPS 


Maj. Roger Baldwin Colton, Coast Artillery Corps, with rank 
from July 1, 1920. 
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“Promotions IN THE ÅRMY 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Bruce Magruder, Infantry, from May 27, 1930. 
Maj. George Herman Huddleson, Quartermaster Corps, from 
May 31, 1930. 
To be majors 
Capt. Thomas Liggett Lamoreux, Infantry, from May 27, 1930. 
Capt. Adlai Cyrus Young, Infantry, from May 31, 1930. 
To be captains 


hi Lieut. Thomas Arthur Dukes, Infantry, from May 27, 


First Lieut. Arthur Thomas, Air Corps, from May 29, 1930. 


‘ ane Lieut. Edward Albert Kimball, Infantry, from May 31, 


To be first lieutenants 


5 Lieut, Sheldon Perkins McNickle, Infantry, from May 


Second Lieut. Will Knox Stennis, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
May 29, 1930. 
3 Lieut. Harold George Peterson, Air Corps, from May 
, 1930, 


pee Lieut. George Francis Schulgen, Air Corps, from May 


100 0 Lieut. Otto Paul Weyland, Air Corps, from June 2, 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be majors 
Si Page Purnell Albert Chesser, Dental Corps, from May 
’ . a 
Capt. Jay Ross Haskin, Dental Corps, from June 3, 1930. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate June 6 tegis- 
lative day of May 29), 1930 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Albert C. Sittel, southern district of California. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
To be second lieutenants with rank from June 12, 1930 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Philip Frederick Kromer, jr. 
Clement Van Beuren Sawin, 
Le Roy Bartlett, jr. 
Robert Blake Lothrop. 
Emil Fred Klinke. 
George Fletcher Schlatter. 
Edward Fenlon Kumpe. 
Robert Lynn Lancefield. 
SIGNAL CORPS 
William Dewoody Dickin- Charles William Haas. 
son, jr. Albert Joseph Mandelbaum. 
Elmer Landen Meguire, Francis Frederick Uhrhane. 
Andrew Mark Wright, jr. James Nugent Vaughn. 
Albert Eugene Dennis, Thetus Cayce Odom. 
CAVALRY 


Robert William Porter, jr. Phillips Waller Smith. 

John Henderson Dudley, Albert Everett Harris. 

Lyman Huntley Shaffer. William Henry Sterling 

Charles Granville Dodge. Wright. 

Hamilton Hawkins Howze. Brainard Spencer Cook. 

Morris John Lee. Troup Miller, jr. 

Franklin Fearing Wing, jr. O'Neill Keren Kane, 

James Owen Curtis, jr. Lauris Norstad. 

Henry Bittinger Croswell. Marvin Candler Johnson, 

William Fletcher Grisham. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

Clarence Harvey Gunderson. Douglas Mitchell Kilpatrick, 

Donald Ralph Neil. Wiley Duncan Ganey, 

Frederick Garside Terry. George Clifford Duehring. 

Irvin Rudolph Schimmelpfen- Alexander Graham Stone. 
nig. Jacquard Hirshorn Rothschild, 

James Judson Heriot. Stuart Francis Crawford. 

William Herschel Allen, jr. Truman William Carrithers, 

Howard Monroe McCoy. Keith Hartman Ewbanks. 

Charles Lee Heitman, jr. Thomas Irwin Edgar. 

Louis Theilmann Heath. Herbert Charles Gibner, jr. 

Andrew Pick O’Meara. Albert Mark Smith, 2d. 

Aubrey Kenneth Dodson. Harry Hollingsworth Geoffrey, 

Mark Edward Bradley, jr. Harry Brown Packard. 

Philip Campbell Wehle. Robert Highman Booth. 


Paul Frailey Yount. 
William Arnold Carter, jr. 
William Whipple, jr. 
Charles Keller, jr. 

Ralph Powell Swofford, jr. 
James Keller Herbert. 
Frederick Walker Castle. 
Paul Ernest Ruestow, 


1930 


Mahlon Smith Davis. 
Winfield Wilber Sisson. 
John Joseph MacFarland. 
Ernest Emil Holtzen, 2d. 
Samuel Lynn Morrow, jr. 
Albert Watson, 2d. 
Birrell Walsh, 

Alva Revista Fitch. 
James Quayle Brett. 
Percy Howard Brown, jr. 
Paul Clark, jr. 

Edward Sedgwick Berry. 


Richard Churehill Hutchinson. 


John Frank Greco. 
George Goodrell Garton, 
Robert Louis Brunzell, 
Robert William Timothy. 
Barksdale Hamlett. 


ir 
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William Ewing Grubbs. 
William Dole Eckert. 
Harold Eugene Brooks, 
Bream Cooley Patrick. 
Thomas Weldon Dunn. 
Millard Lewis. 


James Frederick Ammerman. 


John Chesley Kilborn. 
Frederick Dwight Atkinson. 
Carl Amandus Brandt. 
John Charles Hayden. 
Robert Allen Ports. 


Roderick Leland Carmichael, 


‘Carl Irven Hutton. 
George Wareham Gibbs. 


Arthur Cleveland Goodwin, jr. 


Harold Lester Smith. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Lawrence Arthur Bosworth. 
Gyrus Lawrence Peterson, 
Oscar Benjamin Beasley. 
Carl Henry Fernstrom. 
Hubert du Bois Lewis. 
Clark Neil Piper. 

Robert Jefferson Wood. 
Robert Foster Haggerty. 
Arthur Leonard Fuller, jr. 
Harry Raymond Boyd. 
Marvin Lewis Harding. 
Dana Stuart Alexander. 
Joseph Henry Twyman, jr. 
David Hodge Baker. 


jr 


Robert Edwin Cron, jr. 
Willis Almeron Perry. 
Grant Eugene Hill. 

Alden Pugh Taber, 
Charles Joseph Odenweller, 


Edwin Sanders Perrin. 
Neal Edwin Ausman. 
Charles Clinton Cloud, jr. 
Arthur Carey Peterson. 
Paul Arthur Roy. 

William Henry Harris. 
Adam Andrew Koscielniak. 
James Snow Lunn. 


James Sylvester Sutton. John Brazelton Fillmore 
James Theopold Darrah. Dice. 

INFANTRY 
Darwin Worth Ferguson. George William Rumsey 


Herbert Voivenelle Mitchell. Perry, 


Walter Campbell Sweeney, 
jr. 
Henry Bing Kunzig. 
Frank Kowalski, jr. 

John Xavier Walsh. 
Robert James Watson. 
Anthony Eugene Curcio. 
Weldell Holmes Langdon. 
Roy Ernest Lindquist. 
Sidney Clay Wooten. 

Ross Thatcher Sampson, 
Archibald William Stuart. 
Raymond Davis Millener. 
Aubrey Dewitt Smith. 
Frederick Reginia Weber. 
Tom Robert Stoughton, jr. 
Othel Rochelle Deering. 
Leon Clarence Scott. 
William Naille Taylor. 
William Warner Harris. 
Frederick Gardner Crabb, jr. 
Buford Russell Nyquist. 
Roy Whitman Muth. 
Richard Shafle Freeman. 
Jaromir Jan Pospisil. 
Richards Montgomery Bris- 
tol. 

Edward Irving Sachs. 

Marshall Hill Hurt, jr. 

Samuel Philbrick Kelley. 

George William Lermond. 

Norman Ray Burnett. 

Charles Lind Olin. 

Samuel Roth. 

Joe Clifton East. 

Eugene Anthony Kenny. 

John Livingood Pauley, jr. 

Frank Theodore Folk. 

Robert Craig Sutherland. 

Joseph Farrell Haskell. 

Richard Joseph O'Keefe. 

Carleton Merritt Clifford. 

Noel ‘Adrian Neal. 

Howard Walter Quinn. 

Raymond Charles Brisach. 

Charley Paul Eastburn. 


Clifton Donald Blackford. 
Ephraim Melmoth Hampton. 
Thomas Ferguson Wall. 
Jack Griffin Pitcher. 

James Sawyer Luckett. 
Myron Albert Quinto. 
Joseph Arthur Miller. 

Ned Dalton Moore. 
Christian Hudgins Clarke, jr. 
Claude Emerson Jurney. 
John Herhold Murrel. 
Thomas Mifflin. 

Daniel Russell Taylor. 
James Knox Wilson, jr. 
Francis Joseph Corr. 

Kurt Martin Landon. 

Gerry Leonard Mason. 
Hubern Paul Dellinger. 
Winston Rose Maxwell. 
Aubrey Ellis Strode, jr. 
Daniel Anderson Cooper. 
Theodore Roberts Kimpton. 
Earl Hugh Heimerdinger. 
John Simpson Guthrie, 
Allan Duard MacLean. 
Richard Cloyd Parker. 
Howard Russell Moore. 
James Lowell Richardson, jr. 
Francis Hill Dohs. 

Ludlow King. 

Eli Stevens. 

Jacob Samuel Sauer. 

Joseph Hakens James, jr. 
Charles Edward Beauchamp. 
Paul Aloysius Chalmers, 
Thomas Kent. 

Sory Smith. 

Henry Estil Royall, 

Paul William Blanchard, jr. 
Jasper Joseph Riley, jr. 
Theodore Francis Bogart. 
Thad Adolphus Broom. 
Russell Guy Emery. 

Harry Curns Anderson. 
Walter Edwin Ahearn. 
Herman Wilhelm Ohme, 
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Morton Eimer Townes. 
Frederick James Simpson. 
Charles Lewis. 


Henry Alan Winters. 
Paul Russell Weyrauch. 
William Holtz Diddlebock. 
Orin Doughty Haugen. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 
To be second lieutenant with rank from June 12, 1930 
Cadet Maximiano Saqui Janairo. 
TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
First Lieut. Edwin Henry Harrison. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
William Albert Covington, Coast Artillery Corps. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Edgar Mason Whiting, Cavalry. 
William Fletcher Sharp, Field Artillery, 
To be majors 
Harvey Cecil Kearney, Infantry. 
William Henry McCutcheon, jr., Infantry. 
To be captains 
John James Downing, Signal Corps. 
John Martin Clark, Air Corps. 
Rowland Charles William Blessley, Air Corps: 
To be first lieutenants 
Elmer Theodore Rundquist, Air Corps. 
Raymond Charles Lane, Infantry. 
David Marshall Ramsay, Air Corps. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Wibb Earl Cooper. 
Thomas Ludlow Ferenbaugh. 
George William Cook. 
William Lloyd Sheep. 
Edgar Clyde Jones, 
Arthur Osman Davis. 
Floyd Kramer. 
DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 
James Barrett Mockbee, 
POSTMASTERS 
CONNECTICUT 
Frederic D. Parker, Clinton. 
DELAWARE 
William L. Parker, Millsboro, 
FLORIDA 
Algernon Keathley, Brooksville. 
INDIANA 
Charles H. Elder, Etna Green. 
Ira N. Compton, Hamlet. 
Ralph E. Williams, Medaryville. 
Orpheus M. Dickey, Shoals. 
Willard Logan, Walton. 
LOUISIANA 
Samuel J. Morris, Eunice. 
Louis P. Bourgeois, Gramercy. 
Viola M. MeMillan, Iota. 
Charles J. Slack, Maringouin. 
Blaise A. Chappuis, Rayne. 
Eula M. Jones, Trout. 
MONTANA 
Jack Bennett, Plentywood. 
Rudolph P. Petersen, Rudyard. 
NEBRASKA 
James A. Finnegan, Bartley. 
Marie A. Lybolt, Brunswick. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
William E. Bowler, Noonan. 
Irene R. Heglund, White Earth. 
OHIO 
Harriet Rumbaugh, Alger. 
OREGON 
Ralph E. Hanna, Beaverton. 
TENNESSEE 
Frank J. Nunn, Brownsville. 
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TEXAS 


Lewis B. Lindsay, Gainesville. 

John Thomman, Levelland. 

Jesse E. Meroney, Ranger. 

Denison P. Greenwade, Rochester. 
VERMONT 


William H. Startup, Proctor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnar, June 6, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for the angel of love and for the 
augel of sympathy. Unto all within whose breasts these have 
faded low like a candle in its socket comes the Teacher of 
Nazareth, kindling the waning hopes, bidding them to believe 
in Thee, in themselves, and in their fellow men. We thank 
Thee, our Father, for Him, beholding the multitudes, had com- 
passion, looked up and smiled, pointing to the unseen baitle- 
ments above. As servants of the Republic may we stand for 
those things that make for the common good. In a world of 
din and tumult ever bless us with that sweetest boon, friend- 
ship, whose beautiful shadow sweetens and strengthens with the 
setting sun of life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, bills of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 515. An act for the relief of Jackson D. Wissman; 

H. R. 1086. An act for the relief of George W. Posey; and 

H. R. 11143. An act to create in the Treasury Department a 
Bureau of Narcotics, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and a joint resolution of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. 654. An act for the relief of certain persons formerly hav- 
ing interests in Baltimore and Harford Counties, Md. ; 

S. 859. An act for the relief of Clara E. Nichols; 

S. 1042. An act for the relief of Mary Altieri; 

S. 1458. An act for the relief of the State of Florida; 

S. 1496. An act for the relief of Edith Barber; 

S. 2887. An act for the relief of N. D’A. Drake; 

S. 3341. An act providing for the acquirement of additional 
lands for the naval air station at Seattle, Wash. ; 

S. 3853. An act for the relief of Alexander M. Proctor; 

S. 4070. An act for the relief of Patrick J. Mulkaren; 

S. 4175. An act to legalize a bridge across Duck River, on the 
Nashyille-Centerville Road, near Centerville, in Hickman County, 
Tenn., and approximately 1,000 feet upstream from the existing 
steel bridge on the Centerville-Dickson Road; 

S. 4193. An act for the relief of the State of Florida for dam- 
age to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 1928 
and 1929; 

S. 4247. An act to provide for the improvement of the ap- 
proach to the Confederate Cemetery, Fayetteville, Ark. ; 

S. 4287. An act to amend section 202 of Title II of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act by providing for loans by Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks to financing institutions on bills payable 
and by eliminating the requirement that loans, advances, or 
discounts shall have a minimum maturity of six months; 

S. 4293. An act authorizing Ralph F. Wood, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of an 
Italian brevet of military pilot honoris causa tendered to him 
by the Italian Government ; 

S. 4338. An act for the relief of Roscoe McKinley Meadows; 

S. 4345. An act for the relief of Lillian G. Frost; 

8. 4478. An act to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close certain alleys and to set aside land 
owned by the District of Columbia for alley purposes ; 

8. 4576. An act to provide for an investigation as to the loca- 
tion and probable cost of a southern approach road to the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to declare July 5, 1930, a legal 
holiday in the District of Columbia. 

BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11143) to create in the 
Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for other pur- 
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poses, with Senate amendments, concur in Senate amendments 
Nos. 1 and 3, and agree to Senate amendment No. 2 with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments, as follows: 


Page 6, strike out lines 20 to 25, inclusive, and lines 1 to 7, inclu- 
sive, page 7, and insert: 

“Sec. 6. In addition to the amount of coca leaves which may be 
imported under section 2 (b) of the narcotic drugs import and export 
act, the commissioner of narcotics is authorized to permit, in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by him, the importation of additional 
amounts of coca leaves: Provided, That after the entry thereof into 
the United States all cocaine, ecgonine, and all salts, derivatives, and 
preparations from which cocaine or ecgonine may be synthesized or 
made, contained in such additional amounts of coca leaves, shall be 
destroyed under the supervision of an authorized representative of the 
commissioner of narcotics. All coca leaves imported under this section 
shall be subject to the duties which are now or may hereafter be im- 
posed upon such coca leaves when imported.” 

Page 7, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cooperate with 
the several States in the suppression of the abuse of narcotic drugs in i 
their respective jurisdictions, and to that end he is authorized (1) to 
cooperate in the drafting of such legislation as may be needed, if any, 
to effect the end named, and (2) to arrange for the exchange of in- 
formation concerning the use and abuse of narcotic drugs in said 
States and for cooperation in the institution and prosecution of cases 
in the courts of the United States and for the licensing boards 
and courts of the several States. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to make such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry this section into effect.” 

Page 7, line 12, strike out “8” and insert “9,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. HAWLEY moves to concur in Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 3 
and agree to Senate amendment No. 2 with the following amendment: 

In line 9, page 2, section 8, strike out the word “for” and insert 
in licu thereof the word “ before.” 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important bill and 
I would like to have the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY] 
explain the Senate amendments. This is to create a narcotic 
bureau, and it is very important legislation; and I would like 
to know what the amendments are which the gentleman from 
Oregon is asking the House to concur in. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The amendments were suggested by the 
department. The first amendment relates to coca leaves and 
their derivatives. The Senate amendment provides for the 
destruction of all derivatives that may be imported with the 
coca leaves. We propose to import only coca leaves that have 
been decocanized; but in order to make it certain that there 
is no derivative subsequently derived from the leaves after 
importing, this amendment by the Senate at the suggestion of 
the department was inserted. 

The second amendment enables the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to cooperate with the several States in the suppression 
of the use of narcotic drugs in their respective jurisdictions 
by cooperating in the drafting of appropriate legislation, and 
to arrange for the exchange of information to be used in the 
prosecution of cases before the courts of the United States, 
before licensing boards, and before the courts of the several 
States. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. CRISP. I have taken considerable interest in this bill, 
and both of the amendments proposed by the Senate are quite 
satisfactory to me. I do not think they in any way weaken 
the bill; but, on the contrary, strengthen the bill. 

I am especially glad that the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
HAw ey] bas called it up to-day for I am sure it will be cheery 
news to our beloved colleague [Mr. Porter] who is at home 
in Pittsburgh on a bed of pain. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DYER. I heartily concur with what the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has said as to the need for this 
legislation. I believe it is as important as any legislation that 
has been considered in many years, touching the control of 
narcotics in this country. I feel, as the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has stated, that at this time we should 
express our appreciation of the long and able service of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], who is unable 
to be here because of serious illness, in his efforts to bring 
about this legislation. 

The motion of Mr. HAwLEY was agreed to. 


1930 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION FOR TREASURY BILLS 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 12440) 
providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury bills. 
This is a privileged bill from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. : 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered by the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWARD. I object. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
12440) providing certain exemptions from taxation for Treasury 
bills. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
motion for a moment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I Will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the Speaker regards this as 
a privileged bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is privileged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If it is privileged and entitled to considera- 
tion, then does the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howard] 
object to its being considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. HOWARD. 
with the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the second Liberty bond act, 
as amended (Public, No. 11, Tist Cong., June 17, 1929), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(d) Any gain from the sale or other disposition of Treasury bills 
issued hereunder (after the date upon which this subdivision becomes 
law) shall be exempt from all taxation (except estate or inheritance 
taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the United States, any State, or 
any of the possessions of the United States, or by any local taxing 
authority; and no loss from the sale or other disposition of such 
Treasury bills shall be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recognized, 
for the purposes of any tax now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States or any of its possessions.” 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to take care of any 
possible gain or loss that would arise in the trading in Treasury 
bills. Legislation was passed about a year ago providing for the 
issuance of these bills. These bills are a more convenient method 
of obtaining money for the Treasury than certificates of indebt- 
edness, They can be issued at any time and in any amount 
needed by the Treasury to meet its obligations, in anticipation 
of collection of revenues. They are offered for sale in consid- 
erable quantities, under bids. They are to be sold at a discount 
and at the date of maturity are worth their face value. As they 
mature in comparatively short periods, the amount of trading in 
them and any profits realized or losses sustained that would 
occur would be small. If the original purchaser continues to 
own them until they become due, the difference between the 
amount he paid and the amount he will get as the face value, is 
the interest for that period, that is, the discount is the interest. 

The Treasury Department was able, in four issues, to sell these 
bills to great advantage, and to accomplish a considerable saving 
in interest to the Treasury. But it happens that in the sale of 
the last or fourth issue there were 17 different bids submitted 
that were accepted, and there were 17 different issues on those 
bids. If any purchaser bought some or all of the 17 issues it 
was necessary for such purchaser to keep a book account of the 
price paid for each issue, and, as they were distributed around 
during a period, every purchaser would have to keep a discount 
account of every transaction. 

The Department of the Treasury considers that in the general 
situation there will be no reyenue accruing to the Government, 
because the losses offset the gains, and all of this considerable 
bookkeeping has interfered with the sale of the Treasury bills. 
The use of these bills enables the Treasury to obtain loans at 
favorable rates and results in a saving of interest, 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As I stated the other day, I was not much 
impressed wiih this accounting explanation, but rather with the 
hope that if these notes are freed of Federal tax it will make the 


Will the gentleman withhold that 


Oh, if the Speaker thinks best, I am always 
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discount rate lower, and thereby the Government will be able to 
redeem its short loans at a lower rate of interest. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Undoubtedly. I mentioned the discount, be- 
cause the Treasury Department finds that difficulty in the sale 
of the bonds. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The bills are to take the place of 
Treasury certificates? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Short-time bills; yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Treasury certificates have been 
issued for the last 8 or 10 years by the Treasury Department? 

Mr. HAWLEY, Yes. They have been sold in anticipation of 
revenues, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The only reason I mention it is 
that I recall there was a paragraph in the platform adopted at 
the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 1920, when 
the late President Harding was nominated, in which the Wilson 
administration was severely criticized by the Republican Party 
for the issuing of Treasury certificates, and it was stated that 
if the Republican Party secured control of the Government that 
policy would be stopped immediately. It has gone on just the 
same, and the Republican Party has found that it is the proper 
way to finance the Government. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to ask a question, and in doing so, 
I will probably show my ignorance of the situation, but I am 
seeking information. How much interest does the Government 


pay annually, not only in issuing these Treasury certificates but 
in negotiating the loans necessary? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In answer to the gentleman's question, I will 
endeavor to secure the information and insert it in the RECORD. 
I am advised over the telephone that the amounts are as 
follows: 


1930 (partly 

1929 estimated) 
$84, 275, 802. 27] $71,812, 627. 45 
61, 781, 504. 74 75, 845, 850. 40 


2, 331, 970. 66 
149, 901, 445. 51 


Adjusted service and civil-service special issues not included. 
Special i-day certificates also not included, amounting to: 
$423,181.52; 1930 (to date), $133,523.97. 


1929, 


Mr. HASTINGS. What is the interest rate which the Govern- 
ment has to pay on these issues? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon be allowed to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What was the last interest rate which the 
Government had to pay on the last of these issues? Of course, 
it is the discount rate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I can only give it from memory. It seems 
to me the last report I had was 3 per cent, or a little under. 

Mr. GARNER. It is an average of about 3 per cent; a little 
under or a little above. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I will ask the gentleman to include in 
his remarks the information I ask for, and I want to propound 
one more question. Since the Government has a surplus from 
year to year, as it has been shown to have, why is it the Gov- 
ernment can not get on some basis of financing itself so as to 
save this interest? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The answer to that is very plain. The Gov- 
ernment collects revenue four times a year, and it may be that 
before an installment of revenue is due considerable obligations 
of the Government accrue which ought to be paid, and the Gov- 
ernment at all times intends to remain on a cash basis. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman should add that if there is 
a surplus at the end of a quarter we redeem outstanding in- 
debtedness and thereby save that much interest. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I want to speak with reference 
to this bill. I do not know that I might have made even as 
appealing a plea in behalf of my poor Indians as I have just 
heard the distinguished chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee make in behalf of these poor bankers who purchase 
Treasury certificates. His plea, as I understand it, is simply 
a plea to relieve them from the enormous burden of bookkeeping 
incident to the frequent purchasing of these certificates. I feel 
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sympathy for everybody in distress. I have been so impressed 
by the tearful plea of the chairman in behalf of these down- 
trodden bankers who purchase these certificates that it seems 
to me I ought to let my sympathy run out freely now. I am 
satisfied. He has converted me, and I can not take any course 
now which would lay an additional burden upon the poor, in 
whose name he pleads. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the*bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
next Monday may be an additional Consent Calendar day, be- 
ginning where the call left off last Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on next Monday it may be in order to 
consider the Consent Calendar, beginning where the call left 
off last Monday. Is there objection? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will not the gentleman include in his re- 
quest that it be in order to move to suspend the rules? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. My request would admit of suspensions. 

The SPEAKER. It is the desire of the gentleman to include 
suspensions? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; for Monday, and then if that request is 
granted I shall ask that on Tuesday, in case the Consent Cal- 
endar has not been completed, it may be in order to continue the 
call of the Consent Calendar without suspensions. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the same as you are asking for Mon- 


ay? 

Mr. TILSON. No; suspensions on Monday but not on Tues- 
day. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why all the haste? Are we getting ready to adjourn? 

Mr. TILSON. We wish to be ready to adjourn in case any- 
thing of that kind should deyelop. 

Mr. RANKIN. Can the gentleman inform us when we may 
expect the veterans’ relief bill to be passed and go to the White 
House and back? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not able to give the gentleman the in- 
formation he seeks. He will have to look to other sources. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Connecticut 
that we are going to oppose any motion to adjourn until that 
bill becomes a law or until it is finally disposed of, and we are 
not going to even let it die on the doorstep of the President if 
we can help it. 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman should ask for his in- 
formation from some other source. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I have observed enough of the workings of the party 
in power to know that the gentleman from Connecticut, if he 
does not know what is going on and what is in the minds of 
the leaders at the other end of the Capitol and elsewhere, can 
easily find out; and it looks to me now as though there is a 
movement on foot to try to postpone this veterans’ relief bill 
in order to kill it or to pass it during the last few days of the 
session in order that it may receive a pocket veto and be killed 
in that way. I wish to serve notice now that those of us who 
are really in fayor of veterans’ relief are going to oppose any 
such program. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand we start at the star, and I desire to announce now, before 
knowing about any bill which may be called up out of its 
order, that objection will be made to going back and calling a 
bill out of order, and I give this notice now before any bill is 
called up. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. What is the gentleman going to do about 
meritorious bills which have been passed over? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We must complete the calendar in fair- 
ness to all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman what is going to be done to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. It was hoped that we might adjourn over 
to-morrow. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. For the time being, I am going to object to 
that request. 


Mr. MOREHEAD. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to oppose any hastening of this 
program until I know what is going to be done about veterans’ 
relief. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, then I ask unanimous consent, 
in line with the position of the gentleman from Mississippi, that 
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bes the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet next Mon- 
y. 

: 25 LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ect— 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I want to 
get into this controversy, but it does seem to me that some way, 
somehow, the Consent Calendar ought to be called, and the 
Private Calendar ought to be called, so that bills on either 
of these calendars that no one in the House objects to may pass 
the House. I have been suggesting this to the gentleman from 
Connecticut repeatedly for the last six weeks, 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; and I have been trying to secure such 
an arrangement, but the gentleman sees the difficulty. 

Mr. GARNER. Yes; and you have got now, as Andy would 
say, in a kind of “mess,” and somebody is going to hold you up, 
and the result will be that many bills on the Consent Calendar 
and on the Private Calendar will have to be explained by the 
Members to their constituents when they go home with the state- 
ment that they did not have an opportunity to have them passed 
because they were not reached. Somebody is going to be respon- 
sible for this, and I doubt if the gentleman from Mississippi 
can be put in that attitude at the moment, since I have, as 
I repeat, for the last six weeks, pleaded with the gentleman from 
Connecticut to run through these calendars, and the gentleman 
has repeatedly said, “We expect to complete them before we 
adjourn,” 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will bear witness that I have 
now asked for two days next week to consider them, 

Mr. GARNER. But you are asking consent to adjourn over 
until Monday. The gentleman could take to-morrow and con- 
tinue the Private Calendar, which we will not get through with 
to-day. Why does not the gentleman do that? 

Mr. TILSON. I intend to have the Private Calendar called. 
If the gentleman insists, we shall ask that the Private Calendar 
go on to-morrow. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman says he intends to do that; 
but suppose some one objects in the future, then you are not 
going to get through. 

Mr. TILSON. I can not help it if gentlemen object, 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
let me say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner] that it 
has now been 42 days since we passed the veterans’ bill through 
the House. Hearings were immediately held at the other end 
of the Capitol but so far the bill has not been acted upon, and 
yet 3,000 of these uncompensated men have died dureng this 
time and 72 of them are dying each day. Their health and 
their lives and their protection are just as important as the 
private bills on these calendars, 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman certainly can not criticize the 
House. We have already passed the bill. 

Mr. RANKIN.: No; I am fighting those in power in this 
adm‘nistration for veterans’ relief and I am going to stand by 
my objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
make one appeal, and I am not holding up the House. I am 
quite willing to work at all times, but I have a very splendid 
idea for to-morrow, which I am sure the gentleman from 
Connecticut will agree to. Let us meet just for a few moments 
to-morrow to pass the Saturday bill for postal employees. We 
realize how necessary it is to have a little breathing spell on 
Saturday. Just give us a chance to pass the short-week bill 
for the postal employees. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Connecticut really wants to have the Consent Calendar and 
the Private Calendar called through at as early a date as 
possible? 

Mr. TILSON. 
in this direct’on. 

Mr. GARNER. Then let me suggest to the gentleman that 
he has a Rules Committee that can bring in a rule making the 
calling of the calendars in order and no one man in the House 
can overrule the entire House. If the gentleman really means 
what he says and wants these calendars called, why does he 
not bring in a rule and make it in order to take up the Consent 
Calendar and the Private Calendar at the earliest possible 
time? 

Mr. TILSON. We have heard a good deal about gag rule 
and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. SNELL. Let the gentleman from Texas object to the 
request with respect to to-morrow, if he wants to. 


I do; and I intend to continue my efforts 


1930 


Mr. GARNER. Let us give the House a chance to decide 
whether they want to take them up or not. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman from Texas object to 
my request? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have reserved the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, and I have put a fair question to the majority leader. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman understands I could not do 
what the gentleman has stated. I have not the power to do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For the present, I object. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is it not true that unless the Consent 
Calendar is called on Monday and Tuesday a large number of 
these small bills will have to go over until the December 
session? 

Mr, TILSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the request which the gentleman has 
made is in the interest of getting these bills through the House? 

Mr. TILSON. Precisely. It is what I have been endeavoring 
to do, and I have asked for two days next week so that we 
may call the Consent Calendar, and when opposition is pre- 
sented I am powerless to go any further. 

Mr. HASTINGS. No one in the House is more interested in 
legislation for the ex-service men than I am, but I think we 
ought to go through these calendars. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand whether the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuaxp1a] objected to the last 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, for the time being, I object. 

Mr. TILSON. It is necessary to make other arrangements, 
and if the gentleman intends to persist in his objection, I 
would like to know in order to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in advance. I am trying to make arrangements that are 
for the convenience of the House in the transaction of its bus- 
iness, but if I am obstructed at every step the business of the 
House must suffer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will we get an opportunity to consider 
the bill I have referred to? That is all I am asking. 

Mr. TILSON. I can not answer the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill is on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. It is on the calendar and will take its course. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If I had the gentleman's power, I could 
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Mr. TILSON. The gentleman knows I have no more power 
than anyone else in regard to such a matter. It is on the 
calendar and must wait its turn. 

Mr. DYER. It is on the Consent Calendar for Monday. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And I know what is being staged for 
Monday, too. 

Mr. YATES. Reserving the right to object, is it the present 
intention to try to complete the Private Calendar to-day? 

Mr. TILSON. It is the intention to go as far as we can 
to-day, and unless it is finished to-day it is my intention to ask 
for another day next week, and possibly two days, on the 
Private Calendar if necessary, and even night sessions if it 
should become necessary. 

Mr. YATES. There are many small bills on that calendar 
that are rather important and we are anxious to get to them. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Did not the Speaker put the 
request of the gentleman from Connecticut and announce that 
there was no objection? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question, and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] objected. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut that when the House adjourns to-day 
it adjourns to meet on Monday next? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I now renew my other request. 

Mr. RANKIN. And I renew my objection. I stated to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that I was going to stand by it 
until we get some action on the veterans’ bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I am as 
much interested in the veterans’ legislation as any other Mem- 
ber of the House. I was bound to give way in my objection, 
because they will use it as a reason for delay. The gentleman 
is blocking the very thing that he is seeking to accomplish. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say that I am as familiar with the 
situation as is the gentleman from New York. [Cries of “ Regu- 
lar order! “] 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 
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ELECTION CASE—WILLIAM ©. LAWSON-RUTH BRYAN OWEN 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged report from 
the Committee on Elections No. 1, in the case of William C. 
Lawson against Ruth Bryan Owen. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolutions. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

House Resolution 241 

Resolved, That William C. Lawson was not elected a Representative 
to the Seventy-first Congress from the fourth congressional district of 
the State of Florida and is not entitled to a seat therein. 

Resolved, That Ruth Bryan Owen was duly elected a Representative 
to the Seventy-first Congress from the fourth congressional district of 
the State of Florida and is entitled to retain her seat therein. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr, Speaker, the Committee on Elections No, 1 
is unanimous in its decision that Mrs. Owen is entitled to her 
seat in this Congress. I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on the subject at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, this case raises the question as 
to whether Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, of the fourth district of 
Florida, the contestee, had been seven years a citizen of the 
United States on her election to Congress on November 6, 1928, 
within the meaning of paragraph 2, section 2, Article I of the 
Constitution. 

William C. Lawson, also of the fourth district of Florida, was 
a candidate for Congress in the election of 1928, and as such 
received 36,288 duly qualified votes. He contests the election 
of Mrs. Owen on the ground that though she received 67,130 
yotes in the national election held Noyember 6, 1928, that inas- 
much as she had not been for seven years next preceding the 
said election a citizen of the United States, the said votes pur- 
porting to be cast for her were a nullity and could not elect her 
to Congress. 

To substantiate his contention that the votes cast for Mrs. 
Owen were a nullity, Mr. Lawson, through counsel, submitted 
among others the following cases: State v. Frear (144 Wis. 
79), Gulic v. New (14 Ind. 93), State v. Bell (160 Ind. 61), 
Hoy v. State (168 Ind. 506). 

In considering these cases the committee unanimously de- 
cided that they were not applicable to Mrs. Owen's case. It 
was the view of the committee that they applied only to cases 
where candidates were voted for by the electorate despite the 
known fact of the candidates’ deaths just prior to the election, 
or despite the established fact that the candidates were not 
eligible for election as a matter of law. 

The question as to Mrs. Owen's eligibility was a disputed 
question. Her eligibility or ineligibility had never been estab- 
lished as a matter of law. Under the circumstances the com- 
mittee decided that votes cast for her election were legally cast 
and that on the face of the returns Mrs. Owen was elected a 
Member of Congress. 

In passing on the direct question involved, namely, whether 
Mrs. Owen on the date of the aforesaid election had been seven 
years a citizen of the United States within the requirements of 
the Federal Constitution, the following facts are worthy of con- 
sideration; Mrs. Owen was born in Jacksonville, III., U. S. A., 
on October 2, 1885. She resided in America until May 3, 1910. 
On this day she married Reginald Altham Owen, a British sub- 
ject, and on the same day left the United States with her hus- 
band for England, where she resided with him for the next 10 
years. 

Under the provisions of law obtaining at the time, Mrs. Owen 
unquestionably lost her American citizenship by her marriage 
to a British subject. Such a loss of citizenship resulted from 
the provisions of section 3 of the so-called expatriation act of 
March 2, 1907, which reads as follows: 


That any American woman who marries a foreigner shall take the 
nationality of her husband, At the termination of the marital relation 
she may resume her American citizenship, if abroad, by registering as 
an American citizen within one year with a consul of the United States, 
or by returning to reside in the United States, or, if residing in the 
United States at the termination of the marital relation, by continuing 
to reside therein, 


This provision of law, it is now conceded, worked a hardship 
upon the American woman. She alone suffered the loss of her 
citizenship by the contraction of her marriage with a foreigner. 
An American man was free to marry a foreigner with no impair- ` 
ment of his rights of citizenship. To right this injustice, the 
Congress passed the so-called Cable Act of September 22, 1922, 
which reads as follows: 


That the right of any woman to become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States shall not be denied or abridged because of her sex or 
because she is a married woman. 
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Suc, 2. That any woman who marries a citizen of the United States 
after the passage of this act, or any woman whose husband is natural- 
ized after the passage of this act, shall not become a citizen of the 
United States by reason of such marriage or naturalization; but, if 
eligible to citizenship, she may be naturalized upon full and complete 
compliance with all requirements of the naturalization laws, with the 
following exceptions: (a) No declaration of intention shall be required; 
(Ù) in lieu of the 5-year period of residence within the United States 
and the 1-year period of residence within the State or Territory where 
the naturalization court is held, she shall have resided continuously in 
the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, or Porto Rico for at least one year 
immediately preceding the filing of the petition. 

Suc. 3. That a woman citizen of the United States shall not cease to 
be a citizen of the United States by reason of her marriage after the 
passage of this act, unless she makes a formal renunciation of her 
citizenship before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of 
aliens: Provided, That any woman citizen who marries an alien ineli- 
gible to citizenship shall cease to be a citizen of the United States. 
If at the termination of the marital status she is a citizen of the United 
States she shall retain her citizenship regardless of her residence. If 
during the continuance of the marital status she resides continuously 
for two years in a foreign State of which her husband is a citizen or 
subject, or for five years continuously outside the United States, she 
shall thereafter be subject to the same presumption as is a naturalized 
citizen of the United States under the second paragraph of section 2 of 
the act entitled “An act in reference to the expatriation of citizens and 
their protection abroad,” approved March 2, 1907. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to repeal or amend the provisions of Revised Statutes 
1999 or of section 2 of the erpatriation act of 1907 with reference to 
erpatriat ion. 

Sec. 4. That a woman who, before the passage of this act, has lost 
her United States citizenship by reason of her marriage to an alien 
eligible for citizenship, may be naturalized as provided by section 2 
of this act: Provided, That no certificate of arrival shall be required to 
be filed with her petition if during the continuance of the marital 
status she shall have resided within the United States. After her 
naturalization she shall have the same citizenship status as if her 
marriage had taken place after the passage of this act. 

Sec, 5. That no woman whose husband is not eligible to citizenship 
shall be naturalized during the continuance of the marital status. 

Sec. 6. That section 1994 of the Revised Statutes and section 4 of 
the expatriation act of 1907 are repealed. Such repeal shall not ter- 
minate citizenship acquired or retained under either of such sections nor 
restore citizenship lost under section 4 of the expatriation act of 1907. 

Src. 7. That section 3 of the erpatriation act of 1907 is repealed. 
Such repeal shall not restore citizenship lost under such section nor 
terminate citizenship resumed under such section. A woman who has 
resumed under such section citizenship lost by marriage shall, upon the 
passage of this act, have for all purposes the same citizenship status as 
immediately preceding her marriage. 

(Nots.—The Italics in the foregoing act are the committee's.) 


The committee was unanimous in its decision that Mrs. Owen 
was entitled to her seat in Congress. This conclusion was 
reached by two different processes of reasoning. Five members 
of the committee—a majority—decided that the 7-year period 
of citizenship should not be construed as the seven years next 
prior to election. They take the view that inasmuch as Mrs. 
Owen was born an American citizen and resided in America 
for 24 years and 7 months prior to her marriage, she already 
had been more than 7 years a citizen of the United States, as 
required by the Constitution. 

They also take the view that the 7-year period of citizenship 
may be treated cumulatively. Proceeding upon such a theory, 
they say that at the time of her election Mrs. Owen had been 
more than 28 years a citizen of the United States and so fully 
met the 7 years’ citizenship requirement in question. Their 
reasoning would lead them to the conclusion that if Mrs. Owen, 
prior to her marriage, had been but six years a citizen of the 
United States but subsequent to her naturalization had enjoyed 
a single year’s citizenship, she would have been eligible to a 
seat in Congress, inasmuch as the 6-year period could be added 
to the 1-year period, and thus the 7 years of American citizen- 
ship, as required by the Constitution, would be satisfied. 

It will be noted that section 2 of the Cable Act provides that 
any woman eligible to citizenship may be naturalized after one 
year’s residence in the United States. Mrs. Owen, having re- 
turned to this country with her husband on May 30, 1919, and 
having resided with him in Florida until his death in Decem- 
ber, 1924, in fact, having continued to reside in Florida subse- 
quent to the death of her husband and up to the present time, 
was unquestionably eligible to American citizenship. 

On the 23d day of January, 1925, Mrs. Owen petitioned the 
United States Federal Court for the Southern District of Flor- 
ida for naturalization, and on the 27th day of April, 1925, she 
was duly declared a naturalized American citizen by Judge 


Rhydon M. Call, the duly constituted judge of such court. ! 
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Thereupon a certificate of naturalization was duly issued on the 
27th day of April, 1925. 

The debates in the Federal Convention clearly disclose that 
the reason for the prescribed period of seven years’ citizenship 
was the desire of the fathers that Members of Congress should 
have had a 7-year period of mature citizenship—and, as we 
think, next preceding the time of their election—to become 
thoroughly acquainted with American institutions and prin- 
ciples of government, 

When the section in question was under consideration in the 
Constitutional Convention, Col. George Mason, of Virginia, 
voiced this viewpoint and opposed a 3-year period of citizenship 
as inadequate. According to Madison's Reports 


Colonel Mason was for opening a wide door for emigrants; but did 
not choose to let foreigners and adventurers make laws for us and 
govern us. Citizenship for three years was not enough for insuring 
that local knowledge which ought to be possessed by the Representa- 
tive. This was the principal ground of his objection to so short a 
term, 


The convention finally voted to extend this 3-year period to 
seven years. 

Let it be clearly understood that in the case of Mrs. Owen, no 
claim has ever been nrade that she did not possess local knowl- 
edge sufficient to qualify her for a seat in Congress. During 
her absence from America she was either working with our 
allies in the war or at other times was closely associated with 
American citizens in public and charitable works of mutual 
interest. She at no time lost the American point of view. 

In the case of Mrs. Owen we of the minority contend that 
she fulfilled the constitutional requirement, but not through 
any cumulative citizenship and only with the aid of the Cable 
Act. What was her status upon her naturalization? The Cable 
Act itself is clear upon this point. It expressly states in the 
closing sentence of section 4 of the act that— 


After her naturalization she shall have the same status as if her 
marriage had taken place after the passage of this act. 


What would have been her status had her marriage taken 
place after the passage of the Cable Act? The act itself is clear 
in this respect. It expressly declares in the opening sentence 
of section 3— 


That a woman citizen of the United States shall not cease to be a 
citizen of the United States by reason of her marriage after the passage 
of this act unless— 


And so forth. Clearly, if a woman does not cease to be a citi- 
zen of the United States, she is at all times an American citi- 
zen. This is precisely the status in which Mrs. Owen is placed 
by virtue of her naturalization under the Cable Act. She is as 
one who does— 


Not cease to be a citizen of the United States by reason of her mar- 
riage * * . 


But the majority reply, “Clearly, you are construing the 
Cable Act as retroactive while the act itself expressly states 
that it is not retroactive.” The majority of the committee quote 
section 6 of the act, which reads: 


That section 1994 of the Revised Statutes and section 4 of the ex- 
patriation act of 1907 are repealed. Such repeal shall not terminate 
citizenship acquired or retained under either of such sections nor re- 
store citizenship lost under section 4 of the expatriation act of 1907. 


True, the repeal itself does not terminate citizenship, nor does 
such repeal restore citizenship; but the act itself provides a 
means by which the married woman in question may take the 
initiative and by availing herself of naturalization proceedings, 
be restored to that status of American citizenship which she 
lost by her marriage prior to the passage of the Cable Act. 

No one will contend that the Congress lacks the power to 
pass a retroactive act. There are many instances of the exer- 
cise of such a power. This power is indeed limited by the ex 
post facto inhibition of section 9, Article I, of the Constitution 
and by the due process clause of the fifth amendment to the 
Constitution, Congress, however, in passing the Cable Act evi- 
dently felt that if citizenship was worth reacquiring the mar- 
ried woman herself ought to make some move to reacquire it. 
It therefore expressly stipulated that the mere passage of the 
act itself should neither terminate citizenship acquired nor 
restore citizenship lost. It provided that the woman herself 
must comply with all the requirements of the naturalization 
laws with the exception of a declaration of intention and the 
5-year period of residence requirement, for which the period of 
one year’s residence was substituted. 

When the woman herself has complied with the terms of the 
Cable Act it is our view that the Congress intended that the 
citizenship of which she had been unjustly deprived should be 
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restored to her. But, say the majority, “Do you contend that 
Congress by the Cable Act can bridge a gap in the citizenship of 
Mrs. Owen for a 10-year period within which time she was 
clearly a British subject?” Our answer is yes. The Congress 
has power to determine the status of its own citizens. It has 
no power, nor does it pretend through the Cable Act, to affect 
British nationality from the viewpoint of the British Govern- 
ment. The Cable Act speaks not from the viewpoint of the 
foreign nation but from the viewpoint of our own country. 

We contend that it was the intent of the Congress, by the 
passage of the Cable Act, to restore to Mrs. Owen that status 
of citizenship of which it deprived her. That status was one 
of an American-born citizen. If the contention of the major- 
ity is correct, then Mrs. Owen is only a naturalized citizen, and 
as such would never be eligible, under the Constitution, to the 
office of President of the United States. 

It seems to me that the majority overlook the point altogether 
that section 4 of the Cable Act applied not only to a native 
born, but also to the naturalized woman citizen of the United 
States. We contend it was the intent of Congress when it 
wrote into the latter part of section 4 of the Cable Act, “ after 
her naturalization she shall have the same citizenship status 
as if her marriage had taken place after the passage of this 
act,” that the native-born American woman who had lost her 
citizenship by marriage to an alien and regained the same by 
naturalization under the Cable Act retained the status of a 
native-born American woman, while the naturalized American 
woman citizen, upon regaining her citizenship, became a natu- 
ralized citizen only. Clearly, in the case of the native-born 
woman, the provisions of the Cable Act enabled her to repatri- 
ate herself, while in the case of the naturalized American 
woman it enabled her to become a naturalized American citizen 
for the second time, 

We submit that the Congress in passing the Cable Act in- 
tended to provide the means by which both native-born and 
naturalized American women after having contracted marriage 
with a foreigner could regain their original status. To con- 
tend the contrary would deprive all American women placed in 
the position in which Mrs. Owen found herself, of a right which 
Was guaranteed her as a natural-born citizen of America, 
namely, the right to become President of her country. 

We submit that it is unfair to such American women to 
place any narrow construction upon the operation of the Cable 
Act. It should be liberally construed in harmony with the 
trend of recent legislation, including the nineteenth amendment 
to the Constitution and numerous statutory enactments, all of 
which are intended to place American-born women on the broad 
basis of enjoying all the essential rights of American citizen- 
ship. 

But the majority contend that if the naturalization provi- 
sions of the Cable Act when employed accomplish such a restora- 
tion of citizenship as the minority claim, the act itself is un- 
constitutional. It is clearly unconstitutional, they say, because 
the Congress can not legislate in contrayention of exist- 
ing fact. We submit that the majority errs in this contention. 
Numerous statutes have been passed by the Federal Congress 
to remove disability of soldiers and sailors in the Civil War 
resulting from desertions. 

Notwithstanding the fact of the actual physical desertion the 
Congress has declared, for example, in Revised Statutes 4749 
(U. S. C., 1433): 

No soldier or sailor shall be taken or held to be a deserter from the 
Army or Navy who faithfully served according to his enlistment until 
the 19th day of April, 1865, and who, without proper authority or leave 
first obtained, quit his command or refused to serve after that date. 
* * è But this section shall be construed solely as a removal of any 
disability such soldier or sailor may have incurred by the loss of his 
citizenship in consequence of his desertion. 


This statute is but one of many of a similar nature, yet no 
one has ever been heard to question its constitutionality. 
Although a soldier actually deserted, and under existing law 
thereby lost his citizenship, yet the Congress in the face of 
that fact declares that he shall not be considered as a deserter 
and that all disabilities incident to his loss of citizenship shall 
thereby be removed. Surely if Congress can fix the status of 
its deserter soldier citizens it can restore to American women 
who lost their citizenship by foreign marriage that citizenship 
which they originally enjoyed. 

But the majority argues that inasmuch as the Constitution 
provides that the House of Representatives shall be the judge 
of the qualifications of its own Members, we would surrender 
that constitutional right if we recognized the right of the Senate 
and the President to exercise their constitutional prerogatives 
in legislating upon citizenship status. The majority is again 
in error, 
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When the Constitution was written the fathers certainly did 
not have in mind the case of an American woman who should 
lose her citizenship by marriage to a foreigner. Nor did they 
know anything of a naturalization law. Since that time the 
House, the Senate, and the President have not only exercised 
their constitutional rights in the passage of the Cable Act but as 
well in the passage of naturalization acts. 

For years the House of Representatives has recognized as 
legal and binding upon eligibles to the House of Representa- 
tives full compliance with the naturalization laws of the coun- 
try. Shall we then conclude with the majority of the com- 
mittee in this case that in recognizing the binding force and 
effect of our naturalization laws the House has surrendered 
its constitutional right to be the sole judge of the qualifications 
of its Members? Certainly not. 

No one can with justification question the right of the Con- 
gress and the President to exercise their constitutional prerog- 
atives in giving force to legislation defining citizenship status, 
whether it be through naturalization laws or through a law 
which, like the Cable Act, removes a penalty unjustly imposed 
by the Congress upon an American woman by reason of her 
marriage to a foreigner. When the law becomes effective, the 
House of Representatives recognizes it and then sits in judg- 
ment upon the right of claimants to a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in so sitting it sits as the sole judge of House 
membership qualifications under the law and the facts. 

Inasmuch as the Congress, subsequent to the adoption of the 
Constitution, has written a naturalization law under whose pres- 
ent requirements five years’ residence in this country is impera- 
tive, the same Congress may, under pressure, reduce the 5-year 
period of residence to one year. Should such a thing eventuate, 
which is by no means improbable, the reasoning of the majority 
in the Owen case would prove a dangerous precedent. In such 
event, an American-born male citizen may have lived in this 
country but six years and then gone with his family to a foreign 
land (to Russia, for example), and upon attaining his majority, 
he may have sworn allegiance to the Russian Government. After 
a few years’ residence there as a mature Russian citizen, he 
could return to America under the new law, be naturalized after 
one year's residence, and a year later make a successful run for 
Congress, claiming the right to be admitted to his seat by adding 
the six years’ citizenship of his infancy to the 1-year citizenship 
subsequent to his naturalization. 

Surely no one will seriously contend that the citizen in such a 
case would have purged himself of foreign influences and become 
imbued with the spirit of our institutions. To permit such a 
citizen to take his seat in Congress would subvert the will of the 
fathers who decided that three years of citizenship was not suffi- 
cient for such purpose and insisted upon writing in the seven 
years’ citizenship requirement. There can be little doubt in writ- 
ing in the seven years’ citizenship requirement, they had refer- 
ence to the seven years next preceding the election; first, because 
they did not then have in mind the case of an American woman 
who had forfeited her citizenship through marriage, and second, 
they knew nothing of naturalization laws and did not have in 
mind the possibility of a repatriation which would thus open up 
the question of cumulative citizenship. 

There is another consideration which is conclusive in reason- 
ing that the Cable Act goes further than merely to permit a 
married woman who has lost her citizenship under the ex- 
patriation act to resume that citizenship. Let us repeat again, 
it is our contention that the Cable Act authorizes more than 
that mere resumption of citizenship which results in discon- 
nected periods of citizenship and gives rise to the considera- 
tion of cumulative citizenship. It provides a method of having 
restored that which was lost. In other words, it provides for 
placing one in statu quo. This Mrs. Owen accomplished for 
herself by taking advantage of the naturalization provisions 
of the Cable Act. 

Let us consider for a moment the terms of the expatriation 
act of March 2, 1907. It provides that the American woman 
who has married a foreigner, upon the termination of the 
marital relation— 


May resume her American citizenship, if abroad, by registering as an 
American citizen within one year with a consul of the United States, 
or by returning to reside in the United States— 


And so forth. 

Clearly, by the passage of the Cable Act the Congress in- 
fended to do something more than to permit the resumption 
of citizenship already possible under the act of 1907. This is 
clear upon a careful reading of the last sentence in section 7 
of the Cable Act. This section Clearly stipulates that upon 
the passage of the Cable Act the American woman who had 
formerly resumed her American citizenship under the ex- 
patriation act of 1907, may enjoy more than a resumed citizen- 
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ship. Therefore it clearly states that “upon the passage of 
this act” such an American woman shall have “the same 
citizenship status as immediately preceding her marriage.” 

What was that citizenship status? It was the status of an 
American woman prior to her marriage to a foreigner. In 
other words, it was her status as an American citizen. No one 
can deny then that the Cable Act aimed to place in statu quo 
as to her citizenship the American woman who married subse- 
quent to the act of 1907 thereby lost her citizenship, and prior 
to the passage of the Cable Act resumed it in accordance with 
the terms of the expatriation act of 1907. 

The Congress recognized that such a woman had been un- 
justly deprived of her American citizenship during the period 
of her marriage, and that a law which merely permitted her to 
resume her citizeuship did not bridge the gap of lost citizenship 
during marriage. It was therefore sought to make her whole 
by restoring to her the status which she enjoyed prior to her 
marriage. 

Clearly, the Congress did not wish to give the American 
woman who had lost her citizenship by foreign marriage and 
prior to 1922 had resumed that citizenship under the expatria- 
tion act any advantage over the woman who lost her citizenship 
under the expatriation act, and subsequent to 1922 became a 
naturalized American citizen, as per the terms of the Cable Act. 
That status the act clearly defines as we have stated. It is the 
status of one who has never ceased to be an American citizen. 
Section 7 gives precisely that status to the woman who resumed 
her citizenship under the terms of the expatriation act. Thus 
the Cable Act treats both these classes of women equitably and 
alike. 

Your committee has voted unanimously to seat Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen. I myself voted to seat her, employing a construc- 
tion of the Constitution which conforms to the undisputed desire 
of the fathers that whoever sits in the House of Representatives 
must be held to an initiative period of American citizenship of 
sufficient length to permit a thorough understanding of Ameri- 
can aims and American institutions. 

I also voted to seat Mrs. Owen with due consideration of the 
provisions of the Cable Act. I hold that that act should be 
considered and interpreted according to the intent of the Con- 
gress which passed it and in the broad spirit of the modern 
trend to give to the American woman the fullest enjoyment of 
those rights which are incident to American citizenship irrespec- 
tive of sex. 

I trust that the House will adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolutions were agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members of the House may have five legislative days in which 
to express their remarks on this subject if they so desire. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWHALL. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
submitting my views on the principle involved in the election 
contest of William C. Lawson against Ruth Bryan Owen, I 
fully appreciate the fact that the question merits a broader dis- 
cussion than is included in this extension of remarks. 

The question inyolved is whether Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen is 
qualified for membership in the House of Representatives as 
required by and within the meaning of the second paragraph 
of section 2 of Article I of the Constitution. 

Mrs. Owen married a citizen of Great Britain in 1910, and 
by the provisions of the expatriation act of 1907 was automat- 
ically deprived of her citizenship. As a matter of cold fact, 
viewing it in the light of the present, this law penalized her 
as a woman for an act for which no man would or could have 
been penalized since the beginning of our national history. 
Such a law would now be unconstitutional. But before the 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment, in the consideration of 
other cases coming within the scope of the law, its constitu- 
tionality was upheld on the basis of the legal fiction that “it 
must be presumed that women invited this penalty by volun- 
tarily marrying citizens of foreign nationality,” yet in contro- 
version of this legal fiction may I respectfully suggest that they 
have never invited it any more than the martyrs of the ages 
have invited dire consequences because of their belief in a prin- 
ciple or their adherence to a faith. 

In such a situation the promptings of the heart are infinitely 
more potent than the futile impulse to protest the provisions 
of an unjust law. Mrs. Owen perforce was made to suffer the 
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eee injustice that the law imposed upon the rights of 
omen. 

By complying with the provisions of the Cable Act of 1922, 
Mrs. Owen became a repatriated citizen in 1925, and in 1928 
was elected as a Member of this House by an overwhelming 
majority of her constituents. Her election has been ccntested 
and her right to a seat in the House of Representatives dis- 
puted on the alleged ground that she is not constitutionally 
qualified. The question having been raised, it is only fair to 
her and to the rights of women generally, that it be settled 
to the complete satisfaction of all. 

The case is one for which there is no precedent, and while 
it is true that it is only remotely possible that the decision in 
any future case will be based upon it as a precedent, it is, never- 
theless, important that sound practical reasons be cited for the 
position assumed whenever any construction of the Constitu- 
tion is attempted. I do not wish to pose as an authority on 
constitutional construction, but I do wish to give my reasons 
for construing it as I have, and it will then remain for this 
body to determine whether or not my conclusions are justified. 

The qualifications for membership in the House of Representa- 
tives are specified in the second paragraph of section 2 of Article 
I of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 


No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to 
the age of 25 years and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in 
which he shall be chosen. 


The contestant, through his attorney, has contended that in 
the wording of the passage “has been seven years a citizen of 
the United States,” the implication is inevitable that it must be 
the seven years “next preceding”; that the seven years must 
not be considered as piecemeal, a little of it now and a little 
later on; that it must be one continuous block of time. 

This technical line of reasoning is, in my judgment, unwar- 
ranted and inconsistent with a fair and reasonable construction 
of the passage. It is an attempt to read into the Constitution 
words that do not appear. Courts have repeatedly frowned 
upon attempts to add to or take from the Constitution words 
calculated to strengthen or weaken the contention of a litigant. 
If the passage “ been seven years a citizen of the United States” 
be construed in accordance with rules founded upon opinions of 
eminent jurists of the United States Supreme Court, the words 
“next preceding ” can not in any sense be implied. 

I respectfully submit for your consideration a series of such 
opinions. A careful study of these, together with a study of the 
history of the Constitutional Convention, it seems to me will 
enable us to arrive at a correct, fair, and reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the passage. 


(1) DARTMOUTH COLLEGE v. WOODWARD (4 WHEATON 644)—OPINION BY 
CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL 


It is not enough to say that this particular case was not in the 
minds of the convention when the article was framed, nor of the Ameri- 
can people when it was adopted. It is necessary to go further and to 
say that had this particular case been suggested, that the language 
would have been so varied as to exclude it. The case being within the 
words of the rule, it must be within its operation Hkewise, unless there 
be something in the Uteral construction so obviously absurd and mis- 
chievious or repugnant to the general spirit of the instrument as to 
justify those who expound the Constitution in making it an exception. 
(2) PRIGG v. COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA ds PETERS 612)—OPINION 

BY MR. JUSTICE STORY 


It will indeed probably be found, when we look at the character of 
the Constitution itself, and the objects which it seeks to attain, the powers 
it confers, the duties which it enjoins, and the rights which it secures, 
as well as the known historical fact that many of its provisions were 
matters of compromise of opposing interests and opinions; that no uni- 
form rule of interpretation can be applied to it which may not allow, 
even if it does not demand, many modifications in its application to 
particular clauses, and perhaps the safest rule of interpretation will 
be found to be to look for the nature and objects of the particular 
powers, duties, and rights with all the lights of contemporary history, 
and to give to the words of cach just such operation and force con- 
sistent with their legitimate meaning as may fairly secure the ends 
proposed * *. If by one mode of reasoning the right may become 
shadowy and unsubstantial and without any remedial power adequate to 
the end and by another mode it will attain its just end and secure its 
manifest purpose it would seem, upon principles of reasoning absolutely 
irresistible, that the latter ought to prevail. 


(3) GIBBONS v. OGDEN (9 WHEATON 189)—OPINION BY CHIEF JUSTICE 
MARSHALL 
We know of no rule for construing the extent of such powers other 
than is given in the language of the instrument which confers them, 
taken in connection with the purposes for which they were conferred, 
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(4) LAKE COUNTY v. ROLLINS (120 U. S. REP. 670)—OPINION BY MR. JUSTICE 
LAMAR 


If the words convey a definite meaning which involves no absurdity 
nor any contradictions of any other parts of the instrument, then that 
meaning apparent on the face of the instrument must be accepted, and 
neither the courts nor the Icgislatures have the right to add to it or 
take from it ° . The object of construction applied to a con- 
stitution is to give effect to the intent of Its framers and of the people 
in adopting it. 

(5) MARTIN v. HUNTER (1 WHEATON, 826)—OPINION BY ME. JUSTICE STORY 

The powers thus granted must be such as are expressly given, 
or given by necessary implication. * * * This instrument, like 
every other grant, is to have a reasonable construction, according to 
the import of its terms; and where a power is expressly given in 
general terms, it is not to be restrained to particular cases, unless 
that construction grow out of the context expressly, or by necessary 
implication, 


Now, to interpret the words, “been seven years a citizen 
of the United States,” let us apply the reasoning employed by 
the eminent jurists before cited; (1) the passage should have 
a reasonable constrnetion; (2) it should be given a construc- 
tion that will best conserve the object for which it was framed; 
(3) it should be construed with all the aids of contemporary 
history; (4) it should be given a construction as may fairly 
secure the ends proposed; (5) it should be construed so as to 
give effect to the intention of the framers of the passage. 

To arrive at a fair and reasonable understanding of just 
what was in the minds of the framers of the passage, and their 
intention in wording as they have, let us revert to contem- 
porary history. We find in the journal of the Federal Conyen- 
tion, us reported by James Mad son, that this passage pertain- 
ing to the qualifications of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was the subject for extended and somewhat acri- 
monicus debate, lasting for several days. It first appeared in 
the tentative draft of the Constitution, reported by the Com- 
mittee on Detail, on Monday, August 6, 1787, as section of 
Article IV. From here we can trace its development to its 
present form as it appeared in the final draft of the Constitu- 
tion reported September 12, wherein it becomes, with significant 
changes, the second paragraph of section 2 of Article L 

In the tentative draft of August 6, it appears in the follow- 
ing form: 


Every Member of the House of Representatives shall be of the age 
of 25 years at least; shall bave been a citizen of the United States 
at least 3 years before his election; and shall be at the time of his 
election a resident of that State in which he shall be chosen. 


This section was up for debate on Wednesday, August 8, and 
it is interesting to note the arguments that ensued upon the 
provision making three years of citizenship a qualification for 
membership. I shall here cite excerpts from the notes of the 
convention: 


Colonel Mason was for opening a wide door for emigrants, but did 
not choose to let foreigners and adventurers make laws for us and 
govern us. Citizenship for three years was not enough for insuring 
that local knowledge which ought to be possessed by a Representa- 
tive. This was the principal ground for his objection to so short 
a term. * He moyed that seven years instead of three 
years be inserted, and it was so voted: 


Then there follows a discussion as to the advisability of in- 
serting the word “inhabitant” instead of “resident” in the 
last provision of the section. I again quote from the Journal: 


Mr. Sherman preferred the word “inhabitant.” Mr. Madison thought 
both yague and indefinite, but the latter least so in common accepta- 
tion. * * * Mr, Wilson preferred “inhabitant.” Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris was opposed to both and for requiring nothing more than a 
freehold. * * * “Such a regulation is not necessary.” People 
rarely choose a nonresident.” * * + “The people at large and not 
the States are represented.” Mr. Rutledge urged and moved that a 
residence of seven years should be required in the State wherein the 
Member should be elected. “An emigrant from New England to North 
Carolina or Georgia would know little of its affairs and could not be 
supposed to acquire a thorough knowledge in less time.” Mr. Read 
reminded bim that we were now forming a national government, and 
such a regulation would correspond little with the idea that we were 
one people. Mr, Elsworth thought that seven years was far too long a 
term but that some fixed or previous residence would be proper. He 
thought that one year would be sufficient, but seemed to have no objec- 
tion to three years. Mr. Mason thought seven years too long, but would 
never agree to part with the principle. He thought it a defect in the 
plan that the Representatives would be too few to bring with them the 
local knowledge necessary. 


I have read the proceedings of August 8 in order to show 
that the dominant consideration in the minds of the delegates 
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was local knowledge, and it was this consideration that influ- 
enced the vote on the amendment of seven years instead of 
three years a citizen of the United States. 

On August 10 Mr. Wilson moved to reconsider Article IV, 
section 2, so as to restore three years instead of seven years of 
citizenship as a qualification for being clected into the House 
of Representatives. Monday next was then assigned for the 
reconsideration. 


Monday, August 13. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Randolph moved to strike 
out “seven years" and insert “four years” as the requisite term of 
citizenship to qualify for the House of Representatives. Mr. Wilson 
said it was very proper the electors should govern themselves by this 
consideration, but unnecessary and improper that the Constitution 
should chain them to it. Mr. Gerry suggested that foreign powers will 
intermeddle in our affairs and will spare no expense to infinence 
them. Mr. Williamson moved to insert nine yenrs instead 
of seyen. Colonel Hamilton, Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Madison were prac- 
tically of the same opinion that, while there might be a danger of 
foreign intermeddling on the one side, on the other the advantage of 
encouraging foreigners was obvious and admitted. 


It is interesting to note here that Mr. Gouverneur Morris 
moved to add to the end of the section the proviso that the 
limitation of seven years should not affect the rights of. any 
person now a citizen. (I shall refer to this proviso later.) 

This summary of the proceedings of August 13 further em- 
phasizes the fact that the dominant consideration was the 
requisite knowledge that a Representative should possess, and 
that the fear of foreign intermeddling had very little part in 
influencing the vote. 

Thus, Members of the House, it would seem to me, in view 
of the aforementioned debates, that the intention of the framers 
and the object at which they aimed is made clear and indis- 
putable. It was that citizenship should be sufficiently long to 
provide a background of local knowledge, It was important 
that Members of the House of Representatives should be 
familiar with the ideals of American institutions to the end 
that legislation might be intelligently considered. Thus we find 
that the real qualification, the object at which they aimed, was 
a background of Americanism. The seven years was merely 
a means to attain the object. It was the minimum time limit 
in which the real, the desired qualification might be acquired. 

What matters it then whether this time is in one single block 
of 7 years “next preceding” or is a cumulative block of 28 
years, all of which is preceding? The Constitution does not 
expressly state that it must be one block of time “next pre- 
ceding,” neither does it expressly state that it shall not be 
cumulative. It would seem, then, that the contention of the 
contestant that the words “next preceding” are “necessarily 
implied“ is a technical fabrication that is not justified and is 
utterly inconsistent with a fair and reasonable interpretation. 

The contestant, to make his position tenable as to the inter- 
polation of the words “next preceding,” must show, within 
reason and with the aids of contemporary history as to the 
intent of the framers of the passage, and in accordance with 
the principle enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall, that, had 
they contemplated this situation—a woman expatriated and re- 
patriated by law (expatriated because she was a woman and 
repatriated as a simple matter of justice)—they would have so 
varied the wording as to make such a one ineligible. Con- 
sidering the provision with reference to the obvious intent of the 
framers, it can hardly be contended that they would have so 
changed the wording as to exclude this contestee. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that this qualification pro- 
vision was agreed upon only after extended and highly contro- 
versial debate, and the fact that in the final draft of the Con- 
stitution reported to the convention on September 12, even the 
word “before,” which appeared in the tentative draft of 
August 6, was omitted and no similar, analogous, or synony- 
mous term inserted in its place, and the fact of Mr. Gouverneur 
Morris’s proviso motion to protect the “rights of any person 
now 2 citizen,” and the adidtional fact that it is wisely pro- 
vided in section 5, Article I, that the House shall be the sole 
judge of the qualifications, it would seem to me more reason- 
able to suppose that any such controversial term was puposely 
omitted in a spirit of compromise in order to avert interminable 
discusison in the convention, and to permit the House to exer- 
cise its discretionary powers in judging the qualifications of 
Members in individual cases on their individual merits. I sub- 
mit, Members of the House, that such a supposition is more rea- 
sonable than the presumption that the words are necessarily 
implied. 

Now, to interpret the provision reasonably as it applies to 
this contestee, we find, first, that her status for time qualifica- 
tion is within the wording of the rule. She has been a citizen 
for approximately 28 years. Second, her knowledge and expe- 
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rience of American institutions is consistent with the object 
and complies with ‘the spirit of the passage in that it fairly 
secures the ends proposed and gives complete effect to the inten- 
tion of the framers of the instrument. 

To assert that Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen is not qualified by 
length of citizenship and knowledge of American institutions is 
preposterous. Her background of Americanism reaches back to 
colonial days, Her grandfather and great-grandfathers were 
patriotic Americans through all the years stretching back to the 
War of Independence and before. Her father, William Jennings 
Bryan, the great commoner, for years went about the length 
and breadth of this great Nation preaching Americanism, and 
few. there were of his day who were not thrilled by his match- 
less eloquence. However much many of us may have dis- 
agreed with him in his political views, none doubted his sincere 
faith in American institutions. Does anyone here present doubt 
that this daughter of the great commoner, this daughter of a 
long line of American patriots has a sufficient background of 
Americanism? I dare say not one. 

Chief Justice Marshall enunciated this principle in the Dart- 
mouth College case: 


The case being within the words of the rule must be within its 
operation likewise. 


Her length of citizenship comes within the wording of the 
rule, whether it is regarded as cumulative or whether considered 
as one continuous block of time. It fully complies in every 
respect with the intention of the framers of the Constitution. 

I therefore contend, with complete confidence in the justness 
of my contention, that Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen is qualified, as 
required by and within the meaning of the constitutional pro- 
vision, and that she is entitled to retain her membership in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, this case comes to us from the fourth district of Florida. 
There is no question of the election of the sitting Member. She 
received a very large majority of the votes cast. Her vote was 
approximately double the vote of the contestant. The contest 
in this case is based on questions of law, involving the eligibility, 
or citizenship rights, of the sitting Member. I view this case as 
presenting three questions: First, if the sitting Member is inelig- 
ible, what are the rights of the contestant, and should he he 
seated? Second, has the sitting Member the citizenship required 
by the Constitution of a Representative in Congress? Third, 
by reason of the Cable act of 1922, has the sitting Member re- 
gained her full citizenship status, after losing it through the 
expatriation act of 1907 caused by her marriage to a British 
subject? 

While the report of the committee is unanimously in favor 
of the sitting Member, permit me to say that the result is 
reached by different processes of reasoning. Five members of 
the committee have taken the position that any seven years of 
citizenship is a compliance with the constitutional requirement, 
while four of us do not accept this view. Speaking for myself, 
I think the constitutional requirement has been met upon Mrs, 
Owens's compliance with the requirements of the Cable Act, 
as I shall develop later in the argument. 

May- I not say that this case presents a new question. I 
have been unable to find, and so far as I know, there is not 
a precedent throwing real light upon the issues involved in 
this contest. It is a new question, and probably a question 
that may never arise again. I am sure that each member of 
the committee has given much thought and consideration to 
the issues and real questions involved, and, while we have not 
reasoned alike, and in fact, the two lines of thought are 
entirely different, the committee as a whole has reached the 
conclusion that the contestant’s claim must be dismissed, and 
the sitting Member sustained in her right to membership in 
Congress. 

RIGHTS OF CONTESTANT 

I shall first discuss the rights of contestant. 

Mrs. Owen received 67,130 votes, and Contestant Lawson 
received 36,088 votes, in the election of November 6, 1928, in 
the fourth congressional district of Florida. Contestee re- 
ceived 30,842 more votes than contestant. This is an undis- 
puted fact in the record of this case. It is said, however, that 
this is a contest of ballots, and that the votes cast for Mrs. 
Owen were illegal and must be disregarded by the committee. 
It is contended that the ballots cast for Mrs. Owen were lost 
because she lacked the citizenship required by the Constitution. 
The fact that fifteen hundred or two thousand campaign 
circulars regarding her citizenship status, were distributed in 
a district having a population of more than a half million 
people, is relied on as notice to the voters in the November 
election of 1928. If this were a question of fact, based on 
notice, this circular would be utterly insufficient and fail. 
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But the circular does not purport to make a statement of fact. 
That part of the printed matter which should have stated the 
charge of ineligibility, begins, It is understood,” and so forth. 

As to the legal question Involved in this branch of the case, 
the Frear case from Wisconsin is the leading case on the sub- 
ject and is relied on by the contestant. In that case a dead man 
was nominated for office. The fact was undisputed that the 
voters had knowledge of his death. It was held that every man 
who voted for the dead man with knowledge of the fact cast an 
invalid or “dead ballot.” The expression “ willfully voted” 
for the dead man is used. This is a fixed rule. The identical 
question has been before the joint session of Congress. Horace 
Greeley received 39 votes in the Electoral College in 1872. He 
died a few days after the November election but before the 
meeting of the electors. Three of these electors yoted for Greeley 
when he was known to be dead. The Congress declined to count 
these votes and held they were a nullity. 

This rule also applies in some instances to legal conclusions 
which may be stated as facts. As, for instance, when a man has 
been rendered infamous or deprived of his citizenship by the 
judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction, or, as in my 
State—Tennessee—by the constitution, the governor can hold 
only six consecutive years out of eight—three consecutive terms 
of two years. The instances cited are positive statements, de- 
termined by express constitutional limitations or judgment of a 
court having jurisdiction of the subject matter. 

In the present case the 7-year constitutional provision and 
the Cable Act are subject to debate, and the ablest lawyers of 
the country differ as to their meaning. If those trained in the 
law differ on the provisions with respect to the eligibility of 
contestee, both by the Constitution and by the statute, how can 
knowledge of ineligibility be charged to the layman? My view 
is, if every voter in the fourth district of Florida before the 
election had read the circular in question, or had heard argu- 
ments for and against contestee, it would be wrong to disre- 
gard the yotes cast for her, and the House would be wholly 
unwarranted in declaring void the more than 67,000 votes cast 
for her. Contestee was advised by several reputable lawyers 
before her nonrination and election that she was eligible. I 
agree with counsel for the contestant in saying that the main 
purpose of an election is to elect some one to office. This was 
the purpose of the election in the fourth district of Florida. 
The voters not only intended to select, but elected, a Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and by the decisive vote of nearly 2 to 1. 
Not a word appears in the record against the fairness of the 
election, its officials, the voters, or the Representative elect, the 
sitting Member, except the technicality placed against her citi- 
zenship. No ene can question that she received more than 
67,000 ballots of legally qualified voters in that election and 
nearly 31,000 more votes than were received by the contestant. 
I am unwilling to disregard the facts and on the showing of 
this record disfranchise almost two-thirds of the qualified voters 
of the fourth congressional district of Florida. 

The contestant has no status in court, and at most can be only 
a memorialist. If contestee is unseated, contestant, by reason 
of his overwhelming defeat at the polls, can not be seated. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENT 


Paragraph 2, section 2, Article I of the Constitution of the 
United States provides: 


No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained the 
age of 25 years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen, 


I have been unable to find any precedent or construction of 
this provision of the Constitution in the placing of the 7-year 
period of citizenship, whether it means continuous or broken 
citizenship, whether it means next preceding the election or 
some other 7-year period of American citizenship. 

My own view is, taking the language as it appears in the Con- 
stitution, the reason for this time limit is that our country was 
very young, foreigners were numerous, their influence great; 
there was danger to the young Republic; its form of govern- 
ment might be influenced and warped along the lines of the 
governments of the Old World. It is my view that the framers 
of the Constitution intended that its Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress should become “ acclimated,” so to speak. In 
plain words, they should be here long enough to familiarize 
themselves with our form of government and the institutions of 
the new Republic, that the voters might have the opportunity 
of knowing the indiyidual, learn his Americanism, and ascer- 
tain his qualifications fitting him for the duties of a Federal 
lawmaker. 

The Nation was in its infancy. The influence of other 
nations, through the Members of the House and Senate, might 
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be brought to bear in such a way as to influence the law- 
making body and thereby weaken our form of government, if 
not destroy it entirely. If a Member happened to be fresh from 
England, he would favor the mother country; and the same 
would be true of a Frenchman or any other foreigner. We 
know that in our own land usage and customs in the sections 
are very different, and the law that helps one section of our 
country does not aid, and often injures, other sections. 

I shall not be offensive, but I want to bring this argument 
home to us in the House. Session after session we see dele- 
gations support measures beneficial to their States und to their 
sections of the country. It is helpful to the home folks. Sup- 
port of such measures is naturally expected. 

We see Members of foreign blood and extractions support 
measures which are favorable to the people of their native 
lands, their respective nationalities; and for illustration of this 
is the immigration laws. Generally speaking, those who come 
from or have direct descent from foreign lands favor immigra- 
tion to the United States. I do not say this in a spirit of 
criticism, but human nature is the same the world over, regard- 
Jess of tongue or clime. It is natural that every man should 
have a sympathetic feeling for the land of his nativity or the 
land of his parents; somehow, I think he is to be commended 
rather than criticized. The purpose of this 7-year citizen- 
ship provision was to give enough time to remove the foreign 
thought and feeling, that the Congressman might get away from 
this, and come into contact with American institutions, customs, 
laws, and requirements. The 7-year period was put there as the 
safety valve. It has behind it the rule of reason. Let him 
know the people for whom he is to legislate and their wants. 

We have seen changes come thick and fast in the last few 
years, both in sentiment among the people and in lawmaking. 
He who would serve mankind to-day must know the thoughts, 
the desires, and the heartbeat of the present age—not a decade 
or decades ago. 

It was intended by the Constitution that the Representative, 
whether native or foreign born, who had lost citizenship should 
at least have seyen years’ acquaintance with American institu- 
tions, thoughts, and interest, and this acquaintance must be of 
the present, dating back seven years, and not in some remote 
time or age. In selecting our lawmakers, in the language of 
Gouverneur Morris, “ We should not be polite at the expense of 
prudence,” 

As a physical fact, the seven years contemplated by the Con- 
stitution must have been the seven years next preceding the 
First Congress, because no other seven years had intervened. 
Indeed, the citizenship in the States forming the Union had to 
be treated as United States citizenship. It seems to me that 
this unquestionably places the time as intended by the framers 
of the Constitution the seven years immediately preceding the 
-First Congress. 

That the 7-year qualification of a Representative in Congress 
necessarily means next preceding the election must follow from 
the time in the life of our Government. 

Let us take the three great state papers constituting the 
foundation of our Government—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, adopted July 4, 1776; the Constitution, in which the 
7-year provision appears, is dated September 17, 1787; the 
Articles of Confederation between the States bears date of 
July 9, 1778, but ratification was not completed until March 
1, 1781, when John Hanson and Daniel Carroll signed on behalf 
of the State of Maryland. The Government was scarcely 7 
years old. In the life of the United States it could have meant 
no other period of time. The First Congress of the United 
States, held under the Constitution after it had been ratified, 
began on March 4, 1789. It seems to me that this unquestionably 
places the purpose and the intention of the framers of our 
Constitution that the seven years contemplated were the seven 
years immediately preceding the First Congress. What cause 
has there been to change the rule from that time to the present? 
Instead of changing the rule, the reason has grown much 
stronger for it in later years than in the early life of the 
Republic. 

This is true, because before the adoption or enactment of very 
strenuous immigration laws we had from one to two million 
foreigners yearly pouring into this country, many of them un- 
desirable and unfit for citizenship; and quite a number of dis- 
tricts were absolutely controlled by the foreign elements who 
could have selected a representative acceptable to them, regard- 
less of his Americanism or his attitude toward our institu- 
tions and form of government, provided, of course, that he had 
been naturalized and had some period of seven years’ citizen- 
ship in this country. I can see no reason now to change what 
has been the accepted policy and rule from the very beginning 
of our Government. 
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In the instant case, I should like to think this provision was 
meant exclusively for the foreign born, but I find no language 
in the least distinguishing between the foreign born and the 
native born who have lost or forfeited citizenship. I believe 
the mandate of the Constitution is that the Representative in 
Congress must be a citizen of the United States for seven con- 
tinuous years, next preceeding taking the oath of office, and 
not a broken citizenship. I think this is what the Constitution 
clearly means. 

May we not take a case of this kind and make a fair appli- 
cation. Husband and wife, both aliens, came to the United 
States, when it was lawful for them to do so. They did not 
naturalize. A child was born to them in the United States. 
Father and mother made no effort to become citizens; they re- 
mained aliens, but the child, born in the United States, was 
a citizen, as defined in the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. This family resided here until the child was seven 
years of age, and then returned to the native country of the 
parents. Let us say, 40 or 50 years later this native-born 
American son returned to the United States. He complied with 
the naturalization laws, but before he had seven years of cit- 
izenship he is elected a Representative in Congress. Is he 
eligible? I do not think so. If the 7-year requirement is not 
the time next preceeding election and qualification, then this 
man would be eligible. Indeed, any seven years’ citizenship, 
whether continuous or broken, would suffice. 

We even have undesirables become citizens by naturalization. 
The next Member elect having less than seven years’ United 
States citizenship next preceding election will not be an 
expatriated American married woman, who is regaining her 
citizenship by naturalization. He will be a man. He may have 
forgotten his Americanism in the long stay over there. In its 
stead, he may have absorbed a feeling borne of a doctrine of the 
reds, so powerful in certain of the countries over there. When 
he comes knocking at the door of Congress, this case will be a 
precedent. What will be done with him? You may deny him 
admission to this body; it will not be on account of his citizen- 
ship. You will have to find another reason, and write another 
precedent to get around the one the majority has written in 
this case. This is not only a dangerous precedent, but it is 
unsound; and it will later rise to plague the House in the days 
that are before us. 

It is said the sitting Member is native born. That is true. 
Not only native born, but she has kept in touch and kept step 
with American thought, institutions, and progress. There is 
absolutely no danger of a violation of Americanism by the sit- 
ting Member; but it is the principle I am discussing and the 
precedent to be established. It seems to me there should be a 
distinction in a case like the one at issue, under its facts; but 
there is not. 

In re Chamorra (298 Fed. 669) two questions were presented: 
First, whether an alien under 21 years of age could be natu- 
ralized. Petitioner was under that age. The court held she 
could not be naturalized. Second, by reason of her native 
birth, was petitioner in a different position to an applicant of 
foreign birth? The court held that while it was harsh to place 
the native-born petitioner on the same footing as the foreign 
born such was the law—“ Congress has so done in the statutes 
here applicable.” Petitioner was native born and resided all 
her life in California. This case was decided May 17, 1924. 

Really a native-born child might be taken out of the United 
States and returned 1 year out of each 5, and at the end of 35 
years he would have a citizenship covering a 7-year period 
with 1 year out of 5 spent in the United States, and the other 
4 in foreign lands—and if this 7-year period of citizenship 
is to include a broken citizenship he would be eligible as a 
Representative in Congress. I can not subscribe to a doctrine 
of this kind. 

There are two leading cases, both foreign born, both strong 
men and prominent in our national history. 

One was Albert Gallatin, born at Geneva, Switzerland, in 
1761. He came to Boston in 1780; settled in Maine; later he 
was an instructor at Harvard College. In 1783 he moved to 
Pennsylvania and later removed to Virginia. Here he acquired 
lands and in 1785 took the oath of allegiance in Virginia. He 
was a member of the constitutional convention of Pennsylvania, 
was a member of the legislature, and in 1793, February 28, 
he was chosen a United States Senator in the Second Congress. 
Mr. Gallatin took an active part in the Revolutionary War; in 
fact, he helped to create the very government he was to serye 
as Senator. He was one of the people who formed the Consti- 
tution, being of a body of people who were citizens mutually 
before the Constitution was ratified. Despite this great record 
he had less than nine years’ citizenship required of a Senator, 
and he was denied his seat in the Senate, 
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James Shields was elected a United States Senator from 
Illinois to the Thirty-first Congress. He appeared on March 5, 
1849, for the purpose of being qualified. 

Shields was born in County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1810. He 
eame to the United States in 1823, was admitted to the bar in 
4832, was elected a State representative in Illinois, auditor of 
the State, judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois, Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, was commissioned brigadier general 
in the Mexican War and promoted to major general at the 
battle of Cerro Gordo. He was appointed governor of the 
Oregon Territory by President Polk, which office he resigned 
when elected United States Senator from Illinois in 1849. He 
lacked nine days of having the nine years’ United States citizen- 
ship required by the Constitution. Senator Shields was held in- 
eligible and his seat declared vacant. I may add that he is the 
only man in American history who was clected Senator from 
three States Illinois, Minnesota, and Missouri. 

Both Albert Gallatin and Senator Shields held State positions 
of great trust before their election to the Senate, but State and 
Federal citizenship are different. At one time the Federal citi- 
zenship requirement differed from the citizenship requirements 
of 23 States in the Union. After being denied their seats in 
the Senate, both Gallatin and Shields held many positions of 
trust. Gallatin served three terms in the House; Secretary of 
the Treasury under Presidents Jefferson and Madison; one of 
the commissioners to negotiate the treaty of Ghent; minister to 
France and England. Senator Shields was immediately re- 
elected Senator from Illinois, He moved to Minnesota, and 
upon its admission to the Union was elected Senator. Then, he 
served as a brigadier general in the Union Army. Finally, he 
located in Missouri; became adjutant general, railroad admin- 
istrator, and climaxed his career by election to the United States 
Senate. 

The constitutional provision is in the nature of a statute 
of limitation, and under the rule of construction, to be effective, 
the time required by the statute must be continuous and next 
preceding the bringing of the cause of action. 


EXPATRIATION ACT OF 1907 AND THE CABLE ACT OP 1922 


May I not discuss the acts of Congress, which, in my judg- 
ment, govern this case, and by reason of these statutes the con- 
testee should retain her seat. 

Chapter 2534 of the act of 1907 entitled “An act in reference 
to expatriation of citizens and their protection abroad,” provides 
in section 3— 


That any American woman who marries a foreigner shall take the 
nationality of her husband. At the termination of the marital relation, 
she may resume her American citizenship if abroad by registcring as 
an American citizen with the consul of the United States, or by return- 
ing to the United States, or if residing in the United States, at the 
termination of the marital relations, by continuing to reside there, 


The nineteenth amendment to the Constitution was ratified 
according to the proclamation of the Secretary of State, August 
26, 1920. My home State—Tennessee—was the thirty-sixth 
State to ratify this amendment, August 24, 1920. 

This is known as the woman suffrage amendment. . 

It is a strange coincidence that the father of the contestee 
really caused the nineteenth amendment to be adopted. More 
than any other of his day and generation, and with his great 
ability, he proclaimed the right of suffrage and citizenship 
equality for woman, and his leadership brought about the rati- 
fication of this amendment. That Congress might right the 
wrong it had done in depriving of their citizenship American 
women who had married foreigners, on September 22, 1922, the 
Sixty-seyenth Congress passed what is known as the Cable Act, 
being an act relative to the naturalization and citizenship of 
married women. The very first section of this act declares— 

That the right of any woman to become a naturalized citizen shall not 
be denied or abridged because of her sex or because she is a married 
woman. 


This right was denied by the expatriation act. 

American women who married foreigners lost their citizenship 
under the act of 1907, but no American man ever lost his citizen- 
ship, or was questioned as to his right to a seat in Congress be- 
eause he married a foreign woman. The law was fair to the man 
in his marriage but cruel to woman. 

Section 8 of the Cable Act first provides that a woman citizen 
of the United States shall not cease to be a citizen of the United 
States by reason of her marriage after the passage of this act 
unless she makes a formal renunciation of her citizenship before 
a court haying jurisdiction of naturalization of aliens, 

Section 4 provides any woman who has lost her citizenship 
under the act of 1907 may be naturalized, as provided under sec- 
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i 3, of the Cable Act. The concluding sentence of this sec- 
on is: 


After her naturalization she shall have the same citizenship status as 
if her marriage had taken place after the passage of this act. 


Section 6 repeals section 1994 of the Revised Code, and section 
4 of the expatriation act of 1907. ‘The repeal does not destroy 
citizenship acquired under this act, nor restore it if lost under 
section 4 of the expatriation act. 

Section 7 repeals section 3 of the expatriation act. The repeal 
does not restore nor destroy citizenship lost or resumed under 
this section, as the case may be, It concludes: 


A woman who has resumed under such section citizenship lost by 
marriage shall, upon the passage of this act, have for all purposes the 
same citizenship status as immediately preceding her marriage, 


Let us apply the facts. If contestee had naturalized under 
section 3 of the act of 1907, by the terms of the Cable Act, upon 
its passage, she had for all purposes the same citizenship status 
as immediately preceding her marriage. If it be the same citi- 
zenship status after as before her marriage, and for all pur- 
poses, can it be said that citizenship for all purposes would not 
carry eligibility as a Representative in Congress? But she did 
not naturalize under that law. The sections repealed by the 
act of 1922, and the purpose of the act of 1922 was to liberalize 
rather than contract the citizenship status and position of 
American women who had married foreigners. The law of 1922 
showed the intention of Congress when it used these apt words: 


After her naturalization she shall have the same status as if her 
marriage bad taken place after the passage of this act, 


Congress was trying to counteract the wrong it had done 
American women who had married foreigners before that time. 
It made provision that if citizenship status was resumed under 
the old act she did not lose it by the new act but retained it 
for all purposes. Would the Congress, intending to liberalize 
and enlarge the rights of American women who had married 
foreigners, by the passage of this legislation confer less rights 
of citizenship than the former act, which declared a restoration 
was for all purposes? 

When contestee naturalized under the new act she was given 
the same citizenship as if her marriage had taken place after 
the passage of the act. The purpose was to place American 
women who had married foreigners in the same position with 
respect to citizenship, with all of its rights and privileges, that 
she had before the passage of the expatriation act, 

This must necessarily be the meaning of the act, or this 
language is less than superfluous; it is without meaning and 
adds nothing. If Congress only intended to restore citizenship, 
it would Save said so in plam words, with. at granting to the 
married women before its passage the same citizenship posi- 
tion as to the women married after its passage and whose citi- 
zenship wa3 never destroyed. It gave to both classes the same 
status or position; the effect was an unbroken and continuous 
citizenship. It does not say expressly that it is retroactive, but 
it expressly puts these two classes of American women on the 
same footing. The act does not have to be retroactive on its 
face to reach this result. Indeed, it does not give her back her 
citizenship, but it expressly provides the method, the steps to 
be taken in resuming her citizenship; and when the required 
steps are taken the expatriated woman becomes an American 
citizen—not upon the face of the Cable Act, for the law on the 
face of it does not restore her citizenship—but having met the 
requirements of the act by naturalizing. Her citizenship is de- 
pendent on naturalizing, which is authorized by the Cable Act. 
When naturalization is perfected she finds not only her citizen- 
ship but her status or rank of citizenship as defined by the 
Cable Act. Her position is then the same as the woman who has 
never lost her United States citizenship. Here is the inevitable 
legal conclusion; she shall then have a citizenship status for 
all purposes, carrying with it all rights, immunities, privileges, 
and benefits. Automatically the woman who married before the 
passage of the Cable Act has the same legal status as her sister 
who married after its passage. Certainly the woman who mar- 
ried after the passage of the Cable Act could lawfully sit as a 
Member of Congress. 

Getting down to the real purpose of the legislation, it was 
not only a change of governmental policy with respect to 
American women who had married foreigners, but it undertook 
to correct and retrieve the wrongs the old and brutal law had 
inflicted upon a number of our married women. 

Man had theretofore had a higher citizenship status than 
woman, but the nineteenth amendment vested her with the 
ballot and made an equal citizenship status for her. There had 
been discrimination against woman especially the married 
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woman, but now clothed in citizenship she possessed every right 
of man, except the woman who married a foreigner. So to 
prevent future discrimination, and to correct the wrongs already 
done her, and to restore her rights, this language was added. 
Man had never forfeited citizenship by marriage. Why should 
woman? The law makes woman man’s equal, Although she 
had done no more than the man, her citizenship was gone, and 
the Cable Act not only intended to make her in name man's 
equal, but to do so in law and in fact, and to restore to her the 
same citizenship she had before her marriage, and which she 
involuntarily lost. 


The creation of citizenship by the Constitution is found in the 
fourteenth amendment: 


All persons born or naturalized in the United States, and subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. 


Despite this clause of the fourteenth amendment Congress has 
the power to destroy citizenship, and an equal power to re- 
store it. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Mc- 
Kenzie against Hare, 293 United States Reports, page 299, sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the expatriation act of 1907 on the 
ground that the law looked upon the husband and wife as a 
unity—that marriage was the voluntary act of the wife, and 
her citizenship became that of her husband. She was presumed 
to know that the effect of her marriage was a forfeiture of her 
United States citizenship. A further ground for sustaining the 
act by the court that diverse citizenship of husband and wife 
might produce serious international complications. This opinion 
was before the nineteenth amendment and the passage of the 
Cable Act. If this question were presented now and under 
existing law, I think the judgment of the court would be the 
reverse, Why do I think so? Because an enlightened public 
sentiment forced Congress to pass the Cable Act. It not only 
conferred the right on expatriated women to reclaim and regain 
citizenship, but with citizenship it brought its full powers, 
rights, and privileges. Permit me to read four short extracts 
from the Cable Act, and to ask you to construe them for your- 
selves. It does not take a judge or a lawyer to do this. Apply 
the best gift in the world, common sense, and then say if Con- 
gress did not intend to give to American women marrying for- 
eigners, both before and after the passage of this act, a full 
United States citizenship status, the same citizenship rights that 
every Member of this House enjoys? 

I am reading together four short extracts from different sec- 
tions of the Cable Act: 


Section 1. That the right of any woman to become a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States shall not be denied or abridged because of her 
sex or because she is a married woman. 

Sec. 3. That a woman citizen of the United States shall not cease 
to be a citizen of the United States by reason of her marriage after 
the passage of this act unless she makes a formal renunciation of her 
citizenship before a court having jurisdiction over naturalization of 
aliens, 

Sec, 4. That a woman who before the passage of this act has lost 
her United States citizenship by reason of her marriage to an alien 
eligible for citizenship may be naturalized as provided by section 2 
of this act: Provided, That no certificate of arrival shall be required 
to be filed with her petition if during the continuance of the marital 
status she shall have resided within the United States. After her 
naturalization she shall have the same citizenship status as if her 
marriage had taken place after the passage of this act. 

Sec. 7. That section 3 of the expatriation act of 1907 is repealed. 
Such repeal shall not restore citizenship lost under such section nor 
terminate citizenship resumed under such section. A woman who has 
resumed under such section citizenship lost by marriage shall, upon 
the passage of this act, have for all purposes the same citizenship 
status as immediately preceding her marriage, 


Take the last sentence—the act even confers on the woman 
who was naturalized under the expatriation act of 1907 a citi- 
zenship status for all purposes; how broad and how complete? 
Why, that citizenship lost by her marriage and regained “ shall 
upon the passage of this act have for all purposes the same citi- 
zenship status as immediately preceding her marriage.” 


MEANING OF STATUS 


Before leaving the Cable Act, let us examine the word status 
and find its every-day meaning, and apply it. What does the 
word status mean as used in the Cable Act? The rule of con- 
struction is, give to words their usual and ordinary meaning. 
This is the general rule of construction. In simple terms, status 
means > (1) State, condition, or relation; (2) relative position 
or rank. 
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I accept the definition, and say that in this instance the citi- 
zenship status of the woman who married before the passage 
of the Cable Act, is, legally speaking, the same rank or position 
as that of the American woman who married after its passage. 
The effect, is, upon naturalization, her citizenship was not 
only regained by her but it put her in the same position as if 
she had never been deprived of it. It became a continuous, an 
unbroken citizenship, 

NATURALIZATION STATUTES HELD RETROACTIVE 

It is contended that the act of 1907 is not retroactive. 
Naturalization statutes have been held retroactive in protect- 
ing the rights of aliens in property acquired before naturaliza- 
tion. In plain terms, an alien acquires by contract or grant a 
property right, which is in violation of law, under the laws of 
the country where acquired, the Texas Republic. The statute 
is not retroactive on its face, but it was held that the naturali- 
ots statute became retroactive so as to protect property 
rights. 

= OSTERMAN v. BALDWIN (6 WALLACE, 122) 

This case was approved by Mr. Chief Justice Fuller in Manuel 
v. Wueff (152 U. S. 511). 

ANOTHER VIEW OF CABLB ACT 


The Supreme Court of the United States is our highest 
tribunal, From its judgment there is no appeal. But in one 
respect both the Senate and the House have a higher rank and 
jurisdiction than the Supreme Court. Both of these bodies have 
original and exclusive jurisdiction in passing on their member- 
ship. The House is not bound by the Supreme Court nor its 
decisions when it comes to passing on its membership. Am I 
correct in this statement? The first paragraph of section 5, 
Article I, of the Constitution reads: 


Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifica- 
tions of its own Members. 


Here we have a peculiar jurisdiction. It is an exclusive juris- 
diction—a solitary power. The act of the House is final—there 
is no appeal or review. The only appeal can come when the 
Member goes before his constituents, and they can reverse the 
verdict at the ballot box and there alone. 

Congress has passed on the eligibility of its Members on 
many occasions, especially on questions of citizenship and inhab- 
itancy. Each record presents distinct facts. In the last analysis, 
each case must stand or fail on its own record, 

Disregarding all else in this case, I take the position that 
contestee meets the 7-year requirement of the Constitution, 
from and after September 22, 1929. Upon her naturalization her 
citizenship dates from the passage of the Cable Act. There is 
a precedent for this view. 

John Young Brown, of Kentucky, appeared with his creden- 
tials on December 5, 1859. The Clerk omitted his name from 
the list of Members elect. He was out until December 3, 1860, 
and was sworn in. He took no part in the proceedings of the 
House during a full year. He waited until he became 25 years 
of age before taking the oath of office. 

FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (SEC. 418, P. 389) 


I do not think there is any precedent directly in point inyolv- 
ing a regained citizenship status, but there are a large number 
of cases involving the question of citizenship. May I not cite 
a few cases, not as precedents for this case but to illustrate that 
Congress has no fixed or inflexible rule in citizenship qualifica- 
tion and its application. And I venture to say this case will be 
a precedent in regained citizenship and its status, 

The case of Biddle against Richards in the Eighteenth Con- 

Richards was à delegate from Michigan, an alien natu- 
ralized by a State court, not empowered by Federal statute with 
jurisdiction to naturalize. It was held naturalization was good 
by implied jurisdiction. 

FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (P. 392) 

In the Levy case (27th Cong.) it was held that an alien by 
birth was eligible as a delegate from Florida. That citizenship 
was fixed by treaty rights when Florida was ceded to the United 
States, and that naturalization was not necessary. 

FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (P. 395) 

In the. Indiana case of Lowry against White, the sitting 
Member was permitted to retain his seat. He was an alien. 
He failed to produce any court record, or his final naturaliza- 
tion paper. No such records could be produced or found. He 
was permitted to prove his naturalization by oral evidence and 
retained his seat. 

FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (P. 396) 

Senator Stanley Griswold, of Ohio, was appointed Senator 
although he moved to the State of Ohio less than a year before 
his appointment. The State had no law on inhabitancy or çiti- 
zenship. He retained his seat. > 
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FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (P. 420) 


Senator Adelbert Ames was stationed as an Army officer in 
Mississippi. He was never a citizen nor an inhabitant of that 
State. The nearest approach to either status was that he had 
expressed his intention of making his home there. He was 
elected to the Senate and was confirmed by the Senate. Senator 
Conkling led the fight against Ames. He was seated by a vote 
of 48 to 6. 

FIRST HINDS’ PRECEDENTS (P, 427) 


These precedents vary, and the cases coming before this body 
vary on the facts. Party lines have been drawn in some in- 
stances, but it can be truthfully said that nearly always the 
House has risen above party strife. It has gone further than 
this. Generally the strict rule of the law, based on techni- 
cality, has not been invoked, but the rule of equity and reason 
has goyerned its actions. In this case let us apply the rule of 
right and equity. Permit me to take the record facts of this 
case and see where it leads us. 

Under the existing law another case like this one will doubt- 
less never come again. It is doubtful whether any case may 
ever arise under the old law, and none can arise involving the 
same question since the passage of the Cable Act. 

Based on the facts of this record, is there any reason why 
the House should not sustain the contestee? With the record 
she has made, both in war and in peace, will this Congress 
deny her the right to represent the people who have honored 
her? If it does, it must be based on a highly technical and 
inyoluntary loss of citizenship. It must be based upon her 
marriage, which, of course, was voluntary, but the surrender 
of her citizenship was involuntary. She made no allegiance to 
the British Crown. 


CONTESTEE’S BACKGROUND 


What is her background? Good or bad? Her ancestors 
stood for freedom and independence before our Government 
was founded. In fact, they helped to create the republic of the 
Western World. During the life of this Republic her ances- 
tors have kept step with the advance guard of American 
civilization. They have had the high ideals of the American- 
English speaking white man; they have served our country 
notably and well in war and in peace. They have served both 
the Federal and the State Governments in the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive departments. 


CONTESTER'S RECORD 


Nearly 25 years of American citizenship, from her birth 
until her marriage to Major Owen May 3, 1910. Major and 
Mrs. Owen spent two years in Jamaica, where he was engaged 
in engineering work. They went to London and stayed until 
August, 1914, when the war broke out; her husband went into 
active service. The contestee was one of a number of American 
women composing the Board of the American War Relief 
Fund in London. They operated the American Women’s War 
Hospital in Devonshire. When America entered the war this 
became a part of our hospitalization. Three thousand wounded 
men were cared for at this hospital. For 13 months, Mrs. 
Owen and Mrs. Hoover worked side by side with the same rank. 
Much relief work was done, Her committee furnished many 
needed articles to the American Women's War Hospital. 

In 1915 Mrs. Owen went to Egypt that she might be near 
her husband, who had seen strenuous service in the Darda- 
nelles. For three years she saw service as an operating room 
and surgical nurse in the hospitals of Egypt. 

In the great campaign of Allenby in the capture of Jerusalem, 
in the sacred land of Palestine—the land where God's first 
earthly government was established—she was there on duty. 

When the war was over, she brought her soldier husband to 
America. He was shattered in health and in fortune. She 
brought him to her native land to live a few years, and then 
to die. They entered the United States at Portal, N. Dak., 
May 30, 1919, and in September, 1919, they went to her adopted 
State of Florida. Mrs. Owen resided there continuously since 
that time. She was naturalized April 22, 1925. Major Owen 
died December 12, 1927. Contestee was elected to Congress 
from the fourth district of Florida on November 6, 1928, 

These brief facts constitute the record. 

Contestee never did an act or uttered a word against the 
Government of the United States. To all intents and pur- 
poses she is as good an American citizen as though her husband 
had been native born, and lived his entire life in America, as 
though he had received the injury resulting in his death under 
the Stars and Stripes instead of the British flag. She is now, 
has always been, and will continue to be an American woman. 

The committee unanimously found for Mrs. Owen. The 
House did likewise. The record sustains both findings. 
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SALARIES OF POSTMASTERS OF THE FIRST CLASS 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill (S. 3054) to 
increase the salaries of certain postmasters of the first class, a 
similar House bill being on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second paragraph under the heading 
“Reclassification of postal salaries,” in section 1 of title 1 of the act 
of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of postmasters, be, and 
the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ First class, $40,000 but less than $50,000, $3,200 ; $50,000 but less 
than $60,000, $3,300; $60,000 but less than $75,000, $3,400; $75,000 
but less than $90,000, $3,500; $90,000 but less than $120,000, $3,600 ; 
$120,000 but less than $150,000, $3,700: $150,000 but less than 
$200,000, $3,800; $200,000 but less than $250,000, $3,900; $250,000 
but less than $300,000, $4,000 ; $800,000 but less than $400,000, $4,200; 
$400,000 but less than $500,000, $4,500; $500,000 but less than 
$600,000, $5,000; $600,000 but less than $1,500,000, $6,000 ; $1,500,000 
but less than $3,000,000, $7,000; 83,000,000 but less than $7,000,000, 
$8,000 ; $7,000,000 but less than $10,000,000, $9,000; $10,000,000 but 
less than $20,000,000, $10,000; $20,000,000 but less than $40,000,000, 
$11,000 ; $40,000,000 and upwards, $12,000.” 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, there was so much confusion 
that we could not understand the Clerk in the reading of the 
bill. What committee reports this bill? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois, The Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. At the last session it was passed unanimously 
by the House—an identical bill, 

Mr. GARNER. And this bill is exactly like the bill that 
the House committee reports? 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Yes; the House committee reported 
it unanimously. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, I want to express my feelings about the 
police and firemen’s pay bill. That is a meritorious bill, and 
when it came here the other day and unanimous consent. was 
asked that it be sent to conference one Member objected to it. 
Now we are asked to pass this bill by unanimous consent and 
let the other die. 

Mr. DYER. Let me say that there is no doubt but that the 
police bill will be sent to conference soon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i $ 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the nayal service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho calls up the con- 
ference report upon the bill H. R. 12236 and asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the statement of the 
conferees. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12236)“ making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 8. 
16, and 26. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 21, 
22, 23, and 25, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$421,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 
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Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the proposed sum insert $4,720,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert “$74,000; in all, 
$680,806”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 20, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $16,321,125”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 24, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert “(not to ex- 
ceed $20,000), in the Navy Department and in the field,” and on 
page 48 of the bill, in line 19, after the word “and,” insert 
“ store-” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 8, 5, 6, and 17. 

Burton L. FRENCH, 
Guy U. HARDY, 
JOHN TABER, 
W. A. AYRES, 
W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
FREDERICK HATE, 
° L. C. Preps, 
CARTER GLASS, 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12236) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement explaining the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On No. 1: Appropriates $421,000 for the Virgin Islands, in- 
stead of $327,000, as proposed by the House, and $527,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 2: Corrects the text of the appropriation for the opera- 
tion and conservation of the naval petroleum reserves. 

On No. 4: Appropriates $4,720,000 for the Naval Reserve, 
instead of $4,600,000, as proposed by the House, and $4,740,000, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 7 to 13, both inclusive, relating to the appropriation 
for pay, subsistence, and transportation of naval personnel: 
Restores the limitations proposed by the House on the numbers 
of commissioned officers of the line and warrant and commis- 
sioned warrant officers on the active list; transposes two appro- 
priation subheads, as proposed by the Senate, and makes 
$1,000,000 immediately available, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 14: Appropriates $9,600,000 for fuel and transporta- 
tion, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $9,936,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 15: Provides for the purchase of seven passenger- 
carrying automobiles at $2,000 each, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of at $1,800 each, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 16: Strikes out the appropriation of $75,000 proposed 
by the Senate for the reerection of a dirigible hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. 

On No. 18: Places a limitation of $300,000 on obligations for 
construction at the naval air station, San Diego, Calif., au- 
thorized by Public Law No. 222, Seventy-first Congress, ap- 
proved May 14, 1930, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 19 and 20, relating to “ Pay, Marine Corps”: Appro- 
priates $74,000 for pay of assigned men, instead of $65,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $82,875, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 21 and 22, relating to “General expenses, Marine 
Corps”: Provides for the purchase of three passenger-carrying 
automobiles at $2,000 each, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of at $1,800 each, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 23: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the re- 
quirement that the appropriation for completing the moderniza- 
tion of the U. S. S. Pennsylvania and Arizona be allocated in 
equal amounts to each vessel. 
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On Nos. 24, 25, and 26, relating to“ Increase of the Navy“: 
Restores the limitation proposed by the House on expenditures 
for the employment of additional store laborers; removes the 
limitation inserted by the House on expenditures for personal 
services in the Navy Department, as proposed by the Senate; 
and continues as an annual appropriation, as proposed by the 
House, the amount made available for improving and equipping 
navy yards for construction of ships. 

The managers on the part of the House have agreed to recom- 
mend that the House concur in Senate amendments Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6, and to concur in Senate amendment No. 17 with an 
amendment. Nos. 8 and 5 relate to subscriptions to newspapers, 
No. 6 provides a contingent fund for the president of the Naval 
War College, and No. 17 proposes an appropriation for con- 
struction at naval radio and radio-compass stations. 


Burton L. FRENCH, 

Guy U. HARDY, 

JOHN TABER, 

W. A. AYRES, 

W. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, in calling up the conference re- 
port upon the naval appropriations bill, probably I should make 
a brief statement touching the estimates that have come to the 
Congress from the Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 
1931, and indicate the total amount of appropriation carried in 
the bill for which we are asking your approval. 

When the naval bill was considered by the House one month 
ago, the Budget estimates were in the figures $378,746,676, ex- 
clusive of $1,851,550 carried under the heading “ Permanent 
annual and indefinite appropriations,” and which do not come 
from the Federal Treasury, but are expended for hospitals, 
recreation of men, and so forth, from certain funds that have 
been built up through fees, deposit funds, and store profits; 
also exclusive of $2,000,000 on account of transfer from the 
naval supply account fund, and exclusive of contract authoriza- 
tion in the amount of $10,120,000. Ten million dollars of this 
latter is on account of aircraft. 

Since the Budget estimates were made to which I referred 
in presenting the bill to the House, additional Budget estimates 
have come to the Congress aggregating $3,881,700. Most of this 
is in connection with the shore establishment building pro- 


Exclusive of these items under the headings, “ Permanent 
annual and indefinite appropriations,” “ Reappropriations and 
contract authorizations,” the total Budget estimates for the 
Naval Establishment for the fiscal year 1931 are $382,628,376. 


Bill as passed by House carried $380, 571, 511 
Bill as passed by Senate carried 380, 782, 986 


Total Senate increases ae 211, 475 


As agreed to in conference, including amendments Nos. 6 and 
17, brought back for disposition by the House, the bill carries 
$380,573,111. n 
17 1 ** exceeds the total of the bill as passed by the House 

y $1,600. 

And comes within the Budget estimates, original ($378,540,976) 
and supplemental ($3,881,700) by $1,849,565. 

The Senate amendments contributing to the net increase of 
$1,600 over the House bill follows: 


Naval War College. 
Fuel and 


Apart from the amendments affecting the appropriation fig- 
ures but three amendments may be said to be of more than 
minor importance. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8 increased the limitations fixed by 
the House on the number of commissioned officers of the line 
on the active list and the number of warrant and commissioned 
warrant officers on the active list. The Senate receded from 
these amendments, leaving the House limits of 5,499 commis- 
sioned officers and 1,455 warrant and commissioned warrant 
officers, 
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Amendment No. 18 imposes a limit of $300,000 on obligations 
for construction at the naval air station, San Diego, Calif., au- 
thorized by the public works authorization act which became 
a law on May 14, last. That act authorized the following proj- 
ects for the San Diego air station: 


Metal aircraft structures shop 130, 000 
Physical instruction, gymnasium, and welfare building 150, 000 
Seven land-plane hangarsz—— 5, 000 

gl AE NN Ea oR eee 


The House conferees receded on this amendment. 

Does the gentleman from Kansas desire any time? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not desire any time. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Idaho 
yield me five minutes? 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
hope that this bill now under consideration will afford some 
relief to a very serious situation in our navy yards. I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that immediately after the 
stock-market crash, the President called to Washington the in- 
dustrial leaders of the country and asked them in private in- 
dustry to advance their work to stem unemployment, and the 
country thought that the President having done that, and the 
President having received editorial praise for it, unemployment 
would be stemmed. What happened in Government employment 
immediately after that proclamation? In the navy yards where 
the faithful workers of the country were, men were thrown out 
of work. 

Faithful, loyal, intelligent men were thrown out of work 
without retirement privileges and sent out into the streets to look 
for employment when employment was scarce in private indus- 
try, and when their own type of employment was of a special and 
unique nature that would not be called for in private industry. 
Men who had been in the Government service for from 20 to 25 
years were ruthlessly thrown on the streets by our Government 
at the very time that the Government was asking private em- 
ployers to advance their work. We of the New York delegation 
suggested various ways whereby the Navy Department could 
carry on and advance work and send it into the New York 
Navy Yard, but nothing was done about it. The junior Sena- 
tor from New York visited the White House and left there 
with the hope that something would be done. I was visited the 
other day by Joseph McDonagh and Phillip Engel, of the New 
York Navy Yard, and they informed me that men are now being 
thrown out of work. It is a serious situation and it should not 
be continued. Men can not live, men can not eat or clothe 
themselves on presidential proclamations. You can not get pros- 
perity by presidential proclamations, and I hope that this bill 
will accomplish something for the people of our yards. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 7, line 24, after the word “navy,” insert “including subscrip- 
tions to newspapers, which may be paid for in advance.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 5: Page 15, line 2, after the word “ periodicals,” 
insert “ including subscriptions to newspapers, which may be paid for in 
advance, $5,000." 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 6: Page 15, line 4, after the semicolon, strike out 
the words “in all, $114,000" and insert “for contingencies of the 
president of the Naval War College, to be expended in his discretion, 
not exceeding $1,000; in all, $115,000.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 17; After line 23, page 38, insert: 
“Naval radio and radio-compass stations: Erection of necessary 
buildings, $113,600.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 17 with an amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FRENCH moves to recede and concur in amendment No. 17 with 
the following amendment: Before the period at the end of said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ Provided, That no part of this appropria- 
tion shall be expended for construction in Alaska without the approval 
of the President.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Idaho. 
The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report 
on the bill H. R. 12205 and ask unanimous consent for its im- 
mediate consideration. It is the one that was recalled from the 
House the other day upon request made by the Senate, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions te 
ane soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and, to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report and accompanying statement were 3 
us follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12205) granting pensions and increase of pensions for certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, ete., and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 7, 9, 
and 11. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with amendments as follows: Strike out in 
the Senate engrossed amendments the following: 

Page 4, lines 10 to 13, both inclusive. 

Page 4, lines 21 to 24, both inclusive. 

Page 5, lines 23 and 24, and page 6, lines 1 and 2. 

Page 11, lines 13 to 17, both inclusive. 

Page 12, lines 18 to 21, both inclusive, 

Page 16, lines 13 to 16, both inclusive. 

i 5 page 3, line 3, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 

On page 4, line 6, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” 

On page 4, line 19, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” 

On, page 5, line 12, strike out “ $20” and in lieu thereof insert 
u 

On page 6, line 5, strike out “ $17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” . 

On page 6, line 14, strike out “$12” and in lieu thereof insert 


On page 6, line 17, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“u $6.” 


On page 7, line 6, strike out “ $24” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $17.” 

On page 7, line 14, strike out $20 ” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” 

On page 9, line 11, strike out “$17” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $12.” Í 
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On page 9, line 20, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
u $12.” 

On page 9, line 22, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
8 
On page 10, line 23, strike out “ $20” and in lieu thereof insert 


4 On page 10, line 26, strike out “ $20” and in lieu thereof insert 
N “On pase 11, line 2, strike out $20 ” and in lien thereof insert 
8 ‘On page 12, line 9, strike out “$20” and in lieu thereof insert 
‘on page 13, line 3, strike out “ $12” and in lieu thereof insert 


“ 


On page 13, line 6, strike out “ $12” and in lieu thereof insert 


On page 13, line 9, strike out “ $12” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $6.” 

On page 13, line 13, strike out $12” and in lieu thereof insert 
“ $6.” 
On page 13, line 18, strike out “$12” and in lieu thereof insert 


On page 14, line 15, strike out “$125” and in lieu thereof in- 
rert “ $50.” 

On page 14, line 18, strike out “ $30” and in lieu thereof insert 
“u $12.” 

On page 14, line 25, strike out “ $12” and in lieu thereof insert 


“ 


On page 16, line 19, strike out “ $17” and in lien thereof insert 
“ $12.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 
W. F. KOPP, 
JohN C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
ARTHUR R. ROBINSON, 
PETER NORBECK, 
B. K. WI 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House on H. R. 12205 state 
that the Senate passed the bill, which originally contained 234 
items from the House, with an addition of 121 Senate items, 
making a total of 355 items. 

The Senate made amendments to the House bill, which in- 
eluded reduction of rates in 11 House bills, the raising of a rate 
in one bill, and one case was stricken from the bill and four rates 
which were reduced by the Senate were restored in conference. 


The House conferees agreed to these amendments and reduced 


the rates in 26 Senate bills and struck out six items of the 
Senate bill. 
The bill now contains 233 House items and 115 Senate items, 
making a total of 348 items, as recommended by the conferees. 
HAROLD KNUTSON, 
W. F. Kopp, 
JohN C. Box, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

FUNDAMENTALS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and insert therein a copy of my 
own address delivered at the dedication of the administra- 
tion building at Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y., on June 2, 
1930. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 

When your distinguished president did me the honor to invite me to 
address you to-day I assured him that I would gladly come, but advised 
him not to expect any modern-day address, for I can not believe, what 
with the complexity of our civilization and multiplicity of our problems, 
that a message of any real import can be delivered which does not re- 
emphasize the outstanding fundamentals that are the explanation of 
our success as a Nation. We need no lamp but that of experience, and 
when we depart therefrom or wander far afield to worship false gods 
we, as a people and a Nation, must pay the price. 

Amongst many it seems to be fashionable to gaze back through the 
ages and up the family tree to meet their ancestors coming down, but 
with the discovery of the Pekin skull of a man who apparently was on 
the earth 5,000,000 years ago, even the Darwinian evolutionists were 
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given a rude shock concerning the theories so elaborately developed 
since they were first pronounced. 

As we meet to dedicate this new building, the immortal words of 
Lincoln at Gettysburg come vividly back to our minds: “In a larger 
sense, we can not dedicate, we can not consecrate, we can not hallow this 
ground.” For brave men, sacrificing women, heroic deeds of the genera- 
tions preceding ours have consecrated the heritage we have entered into 
far above your puny efforts and mine to add to or detract from. 

It does seem that in this age there is a trinity of fundamentals upon 
which, if we will dig through the shifting sands of temperamental to-day 
down to the solid rock of firm foundation, we can build for future sery- 
ice and future greatness in this country of ours, the common objective 
that will give some point to this earthly pilgrimage of you and me. 

It seems to me that the callous forgetfulness of the people, together 
with their lack of objective as to the future, is the explanation of the 
outstanding tragedy of centuries that we to-day witness In Russia. The 
civilization that we enjoy in these United States finds its taproots in 
the kind of government that guarantees to individuals, as to organiza- 
tions, the priceless standards and privileges that are the bone and sinew 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization—the church, the school, and all institutions 
that flourish in the glorified atmosphere of service. Our right to a gov- 
ernment of law, not men, is made possible through each one giving 
up some trifle in the cause of such orderly government and all that 
goes with it. 

Some people to-day raise the plausible cry that “something was put 
over.” Nothing can be put over in a Government so constituted as ours 
except when the people are asleep or failing to meet their duties and 
obligations as citizens. Let me say this, that if, as some claim, legis- 
lation is “ put over,” the very accusation proves that we are derelict in 
our duties as citizens. If one thing can be put over in this Government 
because of a sleepy, indifferent citizenship, so can another. Maybe the 
next move will come from that active, militant, organized group, call 
them what you will, Socialists, Bolshevists, Communists, or what not, 
preaching the destruction of this Government and willing to practice 
sabotage or anything else to accomplish that destruction, 

Civilization is on the march, and the rapidity of its movement is 
the miracle of the ages. Even the youngsters in this audience recall 
the achievement of the flying Lindbergh, who set sail one early morning 
from the rock-bound coast of Maine and in a few hours landed within 
the confines of Paris itself, the outstanding messenger of good will of 
the air, from the New World to the Old, an an annihilator of space 
according to pronounced ideas. The youngsters of to-day, in their 
thus far brief earthly pilgrimage can bear witness to the miracles of 
the radio. The older generations have seen the progress of lighting, 
from the tallow dip to kerosene, gas, dnd electricity. In the field of 
transportation, the ox team and covered wagon, or slow-sailing 3- 
masters upon the ocean have been displaced by the automobile or the 
Leviathan; and so it is in other fields. We of this generation accept 
as commonplace the transformations in every field of human endeavor 
of a single decade, too close to the scene to be appreciative of all 
it means to man. 

Who can prophesy as to the changes that even one more decade will 
bring forth, when photographs even now are transferred by wire from 
one end of the earth to the other? Soon a person picking up bis tele- 
phone receiver will be able to see a picture of the one on the other 
end of the line. Truly in the language of the Good Book the Master 
moves in wondrous ways his wonders to perform. But amidst all these 
changes there stand out still the three fundamentais that it becomes 
your duty and mine to emphasize and reemphasize “lest we forget,” 
and lest the children of to-morrow build upon shifting sands. They are: 


1, GOVERNMENT 


No government can equal ours in its sum total of achievement, meas- 
ured by the standards of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Our Government 
has offered to our people more than any other government on God's 
earth. If imitation be the sincerest form of flattery, let us feel duly 
flattered that upon the crumbling ruins of almost every dynasty in 
Europe, within this generation, have been builded new forms of gov- 
ernment, which, in part at least, bear nrute testimony of appreciation, 
through imitation, of the spirit of our American institutions and 
Constitution. 

Politically we haye builded upon a 2-party government, cal) those 
parties the ins and outs, or what you will; and when one party has 
failed, or has been derelict in its duty of making the Government serve 
its people to the fullest, that party bas been moved out of power and 
the other put in. 

Yet strange preachers and fantastic theorists have eyer and anon 
endeavored to induce departure from fundamentals in this Government 
of ours. 

The direct primary, the popular selection of United States Senators, 
have indirectly been steps in breaking down party government. To-day 
we find in our representative government too many wearing Republican 
or Democratic Party tags, yet thoroughly disregarding party obliga- 
tion. To “put the President in a hole,” seems the noble purpose of 
some of these misrepresentatives, to be reelected the outstanding motive 
of others, and I say to you, let us get back to party responsibility, for 
thereon we haye builded to the everlasting betterment of our people. 
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You and I belong within one party or the other, seeking to make it 
better, doing our bit in season and out, and in that way lifting up the 
standards that make for better to-morrows. 

So, let us make our flag a signal and a symbol that shall redound to 
the everlasting betterment of mankind. As our flag, it should be the 
signal that commands us and compels us to meet every duty and obliga- 
tion in citizenship that makes for better government. Only then will 
it symbolize in the fullest sense to the nations of the world all that 
we devoutly pray for in government. 


2. THE CHURCH 

The second outstanding fundamental in this Government of ours is 
the church. No philosopher or historian searching for the compelling 
motives that have made this Nation what it is can disregard the 
tremendous influence of the church as a separate and distinct buttress 
of our national structure. 

All through the rural districts as real parts of our country life and 
centers of predominating influence for good, have stood our churches, 
engaged in their holy mission of setting up moral standards, wittingly 
or unwittingly in the lives of those within their spheres of influence. In 
memory, I can go back practically 50 years and separate the communi- 
ties in their standards by the churches and the ministers who occupied 
them. To-day many of these moral rendezvous are going to neglect 
and decay because the people are not willing to do as did their ances- 
tors of old, make their contributions to the church of their choice. 

This indifference strikes at a fundamental, and I maintain that, 
sooner or later, there is bound to come in this country of ours, a great 
moral awakening that will start the church again going forward to a 
greater destiny because of an aroused public conscience. Our churches 
shall once more be painted on the outside and peopled on the inside, 
and their pastors no longer paid penuriously. This is as much a matter 
of patriotism as it is of religion, and as much a part of our duty as 
citizens as anything I know of. And let me make this philosophical 
observation: When you cast aside your faith, you also take out of your 
life its real significance. Therefore, the spirit of irreligion, of deyil- 
may-care which too much abounds in this day, through lack of appreci- 
ation of what the church can mean In our national life, is bound to 
destroy the real significance of that life. 

The responsibility for a part of this great moral tragedy rests upon 
the leaders of the churches themselves and the rest of it upon the 
memberships and the sincerity of their efforts. Preachers dabbling 
around in politics, too forgetful of the text and too superficial in their 
thinking and preaching, need to be reminded to get back to funda- 
mentals within the spheres of their chosen calling, which every right- 
thinking man and woman wil] admit. We need the philosophy of the 
Good Book, the important lessons to be gleaned therefrom, as well as 
the life and teachings of the Master himself. If you and I will hon- 
estly apply this philosophy, it will make us better, and in making us 
better elevate the general standards. But to seek to legislate morals 
into the life and character of a people is to fly in the face of all 
human experience. So the moving finger writes, and having writ 
moves on, and if it leaves no record of any noble impulses and ele- 
vating influences emanating from our lives, our earthly pilgrimage has 
been in vain. 

8. THE SCHOOLS 

The mental training ground of the girls and boys of to-day and citi- 
zens of to-morrow. No student of the superficial, shallow claptrap 
and pernicious propaganda that is so common and prevalent can fail 
to appreciate the fact that our schools haye a high and holy function 
to perform through education, preventing half-truths and untruths 
from taking possession of these precious young minds, 

I love to think of Judge Kellogg’s lofty experiment in the land of 
his early beginnings. From the information I receive it is starting out 
most auspiciously, for it is performing an important function in a 
small rural community and giving priceless privileges to the children 
all about Treadwell. Here, too, the judge has shown his breadth of 
vision and his wish to be helpful by giving of himself and of his ample 
means to speed on to its helpful mission of usefulness Hartwick College. 

So we meet to-day to dedicate this building, and there come to our 
minds the great number who have given something toward its erection, 
who have made some sacrifice, to invest of themselves, in order that 
education may be made possible to every American youth. 

More and more it becomes a necessity for you and me so to invest of 
ourselves. Indeed, there is a challenge to the quality of our citizenship 
in the way we back our schools, 

Therefore to these three great fundamentals and all they mean in 
American life let us return, you and I. Let us roll up our sleeves and 
set earnestly to work to build upon such solid foundations a strong 
and interlocking trinity of structure that shall be invincible and that 
shall be called not a new America but an America that is fulfilling its 
heu ven- Inspired destiny. Then shall we have measured up to our obli- 
gations as citizens. Then shall we truly have served the world. 


WORLD WAR VETERANS’ CERTIFICATES 
Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 4023, 
which I have introduced, on the subject of World War vet- 
erans’ certificates. 
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The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
in the Seventieth Congress I introduced bill No. 13035, which 
had for its purpose the amendment of section 641 of the act 
approved May 19, 1924, by which act the Government gave to 
the World War veterans certificates payable 20 years after date, 
which certificates after the first two years were negotiable for 
a loan not to exceed 4 per cert of the face value thereof. This 
bill I again introduced in this Congress, which is known as 
No. 4023. I note that a number of bills have been introduced 
in this Congress, both in the House and in the Senate, which 
have for their purpose the cash payment of these certificates. 
Of course, they vary somewhat in terms, but the aim is one and 
the same; that is, to cash the certificates in order that the 
veterans may obtain some real benefit while they are living. 
As has been termed by the president of the Federation of Labor, 
of Baltimore, Henry F. Broening, this is a “tombstone bonus.” 

The object of this law, as I understand it, was to reimburse 
somewhat the World War veterans for what they lost while 
they were in the service of their country. Of course, the cer- 
tificate itself would not compensate the veterans, even though 
the Government paid it in cash. The amendment that I pro- 
posed to this law is to make the certificate payable upon the 
duly sworn application of the veteran that he desires to apply 
the proceeds to the purchase of a home or to the paying off of 
an indebtedness on said home. 

In 1924, when Congress was considering this legislation, the 
contention was made that 95 per cent of the Legion members 
were in favor of the bill then passed. If the bill was passed 
on the theory that 95 per cent of the veterans were supporting 
it, I can frankly say that 95 per cent of the veterans are now 
in favor of my bill. If the Members of the House will inquire 
of the Legions in their territories or inquire of the veterans 
they will find that that is so. But regardless of inquiring of 
the Legions or the veterans, is it not a fact that approximately 
75 per cent of them have borrowed all that they can borrow on 
the said certificates, which shows conclusively that if they were 
in favor of this bill in 1924 that their financial conditions are 
such that they are in urgent need of some financial assistance, 
and if the Government at that time, quoting from Mr, ALLEN, 
Member of Congress, had given every employee of the Govern- 
ment extra pay, called a bonus, of $240 per year during the 
war, why delay in paying the soldiers the bonus in cash? Did 
the employees of the Government in Washington undergo more 
hardships than the soldiers? Did they receive less pay than the 
soldiers during the war? On the contrary, they were living in 
luxury and undergoing no hardships. The soldiers were endur- 
ing every hardship, and those who are now living have their 
health impaired by diseases contracted during the service which 
will carry them to their graves. In fact, I may state that since 
the enactment of this law they have been dying at the rate of 
16,000 per year. 

I wish to call to the attention of the Members of the House 
that 38,440,760 certificates were issued. The value of these 
certificates is $3,484,934,886. Of the 3,440,760 certificates issued 
123,847 were cashed by the terms of the act amounting to 
$4,294,512; 80,433 certificates matured on account of death. 
The amount of money paid on account of matured certificates is 
$81,427,113. After deducting the number of certificates paid 
in cash, to wit, 123,347, and the number of certificates paid by 
reason of death, to wit, 80,483, making a total of 203,780 from 
the original number of certificates issued, to wit, 3,440,760, there 
is a balance of 3,236,980 outstanding certificates. The financial 
condition of more than 50 per cent of the veterans is such that 
every year they are compelled to borrow on their certificates 
and pay 6 and sometimes 7 per cent for the loan. For instance, 
the number of loans made to the veterans direct by the Govern- 
ment is 1,683,153. This, of course, does not include money 
loaned by State or national banks, leaving a balance of 1,553,827. 
In other words, about 60 per cent of the veterans were com- 
pelled to borrow the sum of $1.25 or less a week, and that, as I 
stated, does not include money obtained from State or national 
banks. I respectfully contend that when a man’s financial 
condition is such that he is compelled to borrow yearly $60 or 
less he is one who is really in need. 

The banks in Baltimore have considered it so profitable to 
make loans on the adjusted-service certificates that they have 
placed advertisements in the daily papers that they will loan 
on said certificates, charging 6 per cent interest. 

Director Frank T. Hines, of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, states that 7644 per cent of the veterans are either 
married or have dependent parents, and that all of these vet- 
erans would take advantage of this provision, and objects to 
the bill on the theory that it would be class legislation in favor 
of the veteran who desires to purchase a home or pay off an 
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indebtedness. May I ask that when Congress passed this bill 
was it not class legislation in favor of the veterans who re- 
mained in the camps in the United States against the veterans 
who were compelled to live in the trenches and face the enemy’s 
guns? The bill itself provides the cash payment to the veterans 
who received certificates of $50 or less. 

Mr. Speaker, is not it an admission by the director that these 
men are in urgent need, and what would it amount to if three- 
fourths of the veterans would claim the cashing of their cer- 
tificates? It would amount to approximately $2,429,833,794 and, 
of course, that would not happen all within a month. The 
only ones that would apply upon the adoption of this bill would 
be the ones who have already purchased a home, which home 
is encumbered. The other veterans who are unfortunate not to 
own homes would first have to obtain them, and then their appli- 
cation would be considered. But not only that, the director 
contends that three-fourths of them are married or the main 
support of their parents. Certainly some of them are fortu- 
nate enough to own their own homes, and if the condition 
is such that three-fourths of the married men and the ones 
who are the main support of their parents are in such financial 
distress, why permit them to go to the poorhouse? Is not it 
advisable that the Government proceed to correct the mistake 
made in 1924? 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau, I understand, has at 
this time approximately $700,000,000, of which $85,721,625 have 
been paid on account of the certificates which were cashed by 
the terms of the act, and those certificates matured on account 
of death, leaving approximately a balance of $615,000,000 on 
hand, which balance they have loaned out from time to time 
to the veterans in need, at the same time charging the veterans 
interest on the very sum that was put aside for them. It seems 
to me that in view of the Government having set aside this 
sum of money for the payment of these certificates it should 
pass bill No. 4023, introduced in this House, to permit the mar- 
ried veterans or the ones who are the main support of their 
parents to buy a home or pay off an indebtedness on their home 
and use up the $615,000,000 on hand, and with the yearly sum 
set aside by the act, adding to the original sum the reduction 
in the income tax of approximately $190,000,000 a year, the 
Government could easily take care of these veterans without 
issuing a bond. 

This Congress has appropriated $500,000,000 to be loaned to 
the farmers in order to stimulate their activities. In the spe- 
cial session it reduced taxes in the amount of $190,000,000 in 
order to stimulate business. Is Congress going to refuse to 
stimulate the poor veteran who was ready and willing to give 
his all on foreign soil defending us and ours at home? 

According to the terms of the bill, the only veteran who may 
have his certificate cashed must be a married man or one who 
is the main support of his family, in order to buy a home or 
pay off an existing indebtedness on said home. It seems to me 
that the veteran who has a burden upon him to support his 
family or his parents and is unable to maintain a roof over 
their heads needs more assistance than the man or the cor- 
poration who pays income tax. Is this Congress going to re- 
fuse to stimulate the veterans and let the veterans live more 
at ease by permitting them to own their own home by paying 
these certificates, or is it going to permit the veterans during 
these days of unemployment to be thrown out into the street 
for the nonpayment of rent or lose what little money they have 
already invested on their encumbered property? I respectfully 
submit that the man who is compelled to borrow the sum of 
$1.25 or less a week is more to be stimulated than the man or 
the corporation that earns sufficient money to pay income tax. 
Therefore I trust that the Members of this House will give 
serious consideration to my bill (H. R. 4023), or, if you feel 
that this is not proper, I care not what bill you pass, but all I 
ask is that you pass some bill in order to relieve the veterans 
of some of their burdens. 

ADDRESS OF GOV. ARTHUR J. WEAVER, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and include certain para- 
graphs of my own and portions of an address by Governor 
Weaver, of the State of Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks and incorporate 
therein an address by Governor Weaver, of Nebraska. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANKIN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
do I understand they are the gentleman’s own remarks? 

Mr. SLOAN. About half of them are my own and about half 
gubernatorial. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is it gubernatorial propaganda? 

Mr. SLOAN. That might be charged. 

Mr. RANKIN. Has the gentleman discussed it with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]? 
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Mr. SLOAN. No. I think if I get by the gate warder of 
Mississippi I will be all right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, problems of Nebraska and the 
Northwest are well presented in a State paper by Goy. Arthur 
J. Weaver, when announcing his candidacy for renomination 
and reelection. 

The fight for economic justice for the great empire, of which 
Nebraska is a part, is his theme, Visualizing our present needs 
and proper demands he places in the forefront cheaper trans- 
portation, in the following language: 


THE NEED OF CHEAP TRANSPORTATION 


1. To bring to the West an outlet to the sea through the Great Lakes 
and the St, Lawrence, and the development of our great rivers into 
navigable channels is one of the most fruitful fields of progress, which 
can only be developed by national effort. These improvements will 
bring a reconstruction of transportation rates which will benefit both 
agriculture and industry and all business, including that of the rail- 
roads, by adding population and new factories. Cheap water trans- 
portation which brings cheap raw materials and cheap fuel, has been 
the indispensable factor in the commercial growth and supremacy of 
the Great Lakes, the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coast regions. Pro- 
nounced and found feasible by the Army engineers, proven commercially 
justifiable by the savings in transportation costs, and of equal benefit to 
inland communities under joint rail and water rates made mandatory 
by both the Interstate Commerce Commission and by act of Congress, 
who can doubt that in such a constructive undertaking the West will 
find a new economic independence as well as a major and economically 
sound factor in the solution of our farm problem? 

As long as it costs the Middle West from two to three times as 
much to ship to either coast as it does to ship from one coast to the 
other, as long as it costs the mid-west farmer from one to three dollars 
per ton more to deliver alfalfa hay and feeds to the Gulf port markets 
than it costs the California farmer, as long as the Nebraska manufac- 
turer of condensed milk and milk powder pays almost three times as 
much as the California manufacturer in freight charges to New York, 
as long as the Missouri Valley farmer gets from 8 to 14 cents a bushel 
less for his wheat on the Liverpool market than the Canadian farmer, 
from 10 to 12 cents a bushel less than the Argentine farmer, and from 
2 to 4 cents a bushel less than the Australian farmer, who is 12,000 
miles from Liverpool, the agricultural belt in America and especially 
the Missouri Valley, which produces 46 ver cent of all the food and feed 
grains of America, and which has the longest haul and the highest 
freight rate of any agricultural country in the world, will not receive a 
Just share of the national growth or prosperity. 

Let our western people ponder these illuminating facts; the terri- 
tory north of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River produces 
per annum $7,000,000,000 in raw material and has a pay roll of $15,- 
000,000,000. The balance of the country has a pay roll of 52,000, 
000,000 and produces from sixteen to seventeen billion dollars in raw 
materials. Western States like Nebraska produce no more than 5 per 
cent of the manufactured articles consumed by their own people. The 
West pays the freight on its raw materials to eastern industrial centers 
and the freight back on the finished products. 


Second. He discusses utilization of our water resources for 
all beneficial purposes, as follows: 


2. The proper solution of the national problem of stream control is 
vital to many great States. The stupendous Mississippi flood three 
years ago, whose toll not only on a great region but on a Nation, repre- 
sented the loss of priceless human lives and four hundred millions of 
property, has shown our lack of vision in nation building. The Missis- 
sippi channel areas and those of its tributaries must be protected for 
all time if we are wise and just. Tributary stream control throughout 
the Mississippi Basin is not only a practical and sound, but an indis- 
pensable factor in the program to be effected. Recently Gen. Lytle 
Brown, Chief of Army Engineers, said: 

“ It is very probable that the complete solution of the fiood problem 
in the future will be found in a combination of all the means hereto- 
fore suggested—levees, flood ways, and reservoirs.” 

Nebraska, which has more miles of running water than any other 
State, is vitally interested in the adoption of a national policy which 
recognizes tributary control by means of reservoirs for the storage of 
flood or waste waters. Flood waters instead of continuing each year as 
a destructive element locally and nationally could be put to work for 
many beneficial purposes, and especially as an aid to navigation through 
stabilization of the flow of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers, for 
needed irrigatiton, water power, conservation of soil, forestation, the 
protection of wild life, establishment of recreational areas, and other 
beneficial uses. Manifestly such a policy will promote the highest 


interests of agriculture, of commerce and industry, as well as the general 
welfare and the national defense. 

At this time the Platte River is wasting thousands of acre-feet of 
water each day, which constitutes a financial loss to the owners of lands 
flooded, the greater loss in soil erosion, and wastage of waters needed 
in the State, as well as continuing the dread menace of flood to the 
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lives and property of not only our own citizens but of those of every 
State between here and the Gulf. 
TARIEF 

In discussing the tariff, among other things, he says: 

The American standard of living and of labor, on the farm and in 
the factory, should be zealously guarded as a means of protecting our 
citizenship and homes. There must be an insurance for all time, not 
only of regular employment and adequate wages sufficient for a liveli- 
hood but also sufficient for leisure, recreation, and the accumulation 
of a competence for old age and the support and education of depend- 
ents. Tariffs should be ample to maintain these standards both for 
the products of agriculture and industry. ‘Tarif laws should also be so 
constructed that Executive authority could correct inequalities of sched- 
ules based on misinformation, misrepresentation, or political expediency. 
The President when given this authority must be held responsible by 
the people for a just and expeditious determination of either insufficient 
or excessive rates. 

FARM MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION 


In discussing farm marketing and distribution he lays down 
these sound and broad principles, which must be observed and 
carried out if our present and future farm problems are to be 
successfully solved. In part he says: 


Agriculture, the basic industry, old as the Republic, has seen a trans- 
formation which even a decade ago would have seemed impossible, and 
yet agriculture is as fundamental and indispensable as in the earlier 
years and it must meet its new problems in a new way. On the thresh- 
old of this new era the Nation must recognize and make a part of its 
agricultural creed the following principles: 

A. If organization and group action bring success and prosperity to 
other great lines of endeavor, the general welfare demands that the 
same results be assured the greatest business of the Nation. 

B. If the tariff is made effective for industry, it should be equally as 
effective for agriculture. 

C. If transportation is more burdensome on the products of agri- 
culture than it is on the products of industry, then it is a sound national 
policy to reconstruct transportation rates. 

D. If the marketing and distribution of factory output is more sys- 
tematic and economical than that for farm products, then the national 
welfare requires that every agency available, including that of the 
United States Government, be commandeered to provide a system of 
marketing and distribution which will not only give our producers of 
food a living wage but the same profit enjoyed by other business. 

The new farm legislation is a step in the right direction. Un- 
doubtedly it will be found insufficient in some respects. If so, it should 
be the subject of such major or minor amendments as may be necessary. 
Because it is a constructive effort, it should be given every opportunity 
to succeed. This problem will not be solyed in a day, but we should 
follow the path which is being blazed until we shorten the route to the 
consumer and until we take from the grain and other gamblers and 
speculators the markets and profits which belong to the American 
farmer. This objective can only be attained through the organized 
and cooperative efforts of American producers. 


Cognizant of the supreme duty of an executive to enforce all 
the laws of the State and aid in the enforcement of our national 
statutes, he makes this pronouncement, worthy of consideration 
and emulation by governors and the President. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


5. Law enforcement is the essential foundation of all government. 
Without efficient and impartial enforcement of all laws the will of the 
people is defeated. The prohibition law is no different than other laws, 
and individual violations of this law and State nullification constitutes 
a challenge and a menace to government. Every citizen in every State 
has the right to propose and secure changes in the law. This is a 
sacred American right as old as the Republic; but no matter what the 
law, obseryance to law is a public duty and can never become a matter 
of private choice. Regardless of the opinions of individual citizens 
and individual States, all are obligated to the observance of the Na- 
tional Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance of its provisions. 


It is a matter of State pride and party approval that Gov- 
ernor Weaver is a Republican and believes in the party's prin- 
ciples and platform, yet at the same time it is his desire and 
rule to perform the duties of chief magistrate of Nebraska 
without partisan bias and without fear or favor to individual 
or class except as right, justice, and merit warrant. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, in the eyent the Consent Calendar is not 
ealled, I may address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday, following the gentleman from New York [Mr. LA- 
GUARDIA], I may address the House for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
are these requests contingent upon our not transacting certain 
other business? I understand the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LaAGvarpra] has made his request contingent upon the na- 
ture of the business to be transacted on Monday. If the Consent 
Calendar is being considered the gentleman will not insist. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. How much time does the gentleman pro- 
pose to consume? 

Mr. FISH. I have asked for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Objection was made to setting the day aside 
for the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH]? 

There was no objection. 

CONGESTION IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the Howse, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Bacu- 
MANN] for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the tables which I haye prepared may be inserted in my 
remarks, 

zo SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I have asked time to discuss 
to-day the question of congestion in our State and Federal peni- 
tentiaries. On March 7, 1930, I addressed the House on the 
subject of congestion in the Federal courts caused by prohibi- 
tion, and on April 22, 1930, I addressed the House on the subject 
of congestion in the Federal courts from all causes. To-day I 
want to complete this survey on congestion by speaking on the 
subject of congestion in the State and Federal penitentiaries, 
and also make a comparison of the number of prisoners in these 
institutions who are confined there for violation of the Fed- 
eral and State prohibition laws. 

It has been contended by many that the penitentiaries of 
this country, both Federal and State, are filled with prisoners 
who have been sentenced for violations of the prohibition laws. 
In this survey I have obtained the facts from every State peni- 
tentiary in the United States as far as it was possible, and, as 
well, every Federal penitentiary, and the tables giving the facts 
for each State and for each Federal penitentiary will be incor- 
porated in these remarks. 

CONGESTION IX STATE AND FEDERAL PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the question of con- 
gestion in our State and Federal penitentiaries has become of 
vital importance during the last two or three years. It has been 
said that America is the most lawless Nation in all the civilized 
world. This is a very serious indictment. It has been claimed 
by many that all of our prisons are overcrowded beyond their 
normal capacity. Many reasons have been advanced for these 
conditions, the principal one being prohibition. 

To determine the facts, I wrote to the warden of each Fed- 
eral prison, as well as to the warden of each prison and re- 
formatory in each State, asking to be advised as to the total 
number of prisoners confined in each prison, and specifically 
the number of prisoners confined for violation of the State and 
Federal prohibition laws. There are 5 Federal prisons and 
100 State prisons. ‘This survey does not include local and 
county jails or workhouses or other institutions where misde- 
meanants are confined. 

From the answers received I have prepared tables, giving the 
name and locations of each Federal and State prison and show- 
ing the numbers of prisoners confined in each, which will be 
inserted as part of my remarks. 

These tables show the number of prisoners confined for all 
offenses on January 1, 1927, 1928, 1929, and 180, respectively, 
in both the Federal and State prisons; also the number of 
prisoners received for the years 1927, 1928, 1929, for violation 
of the Federal and State prohibition laws and the normal 
capacity of each prison. 

FEDERAL PRISONS 


There are five Federal penitentiaries in the United States. 
The United States penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga.; the United 
States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans,; the United States 
penitentiary at McNeill Island, Wash.; the United States 
Industrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio; and the Federal 
Industrial Institution for Women at Alderson, W. Va. 

Ta Sayana normal capacity of the five institutions named 
is 6,978. 

On January 1, 1927, there were confined in the five Federal 
prisons 7,194 prisoners; on January 1, 1928, there were 7,808 
prisoners confined ; on January 1, 1929, 9,334; while on January 
1, 1930, the number had increased to 11,270, an increase of 
4,070 prisoners on January 1, 1930, over January 1, 1927, show- 
ing that the number of prisoners in all Federal prisons is in- 
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creasing to an alarming extent. In fact, the number had in- 
creased from 11,270 on January 1, 1930, to 11,906 on April 1, 
1930, an increase of 636 for the 3-month period, 

There are 3,703 counties in the United States, nearly every 
one of which has a jail. There are Federal prisoners confined 
in 1,100 of these institutions who are serving sentences for one 
year or less. The United States Prison Bureau estimates that 
there were approximately 13,500 Federal prisoners confined in 
county jails throughout the country on April 1, 1930, who were 
serving sentences for one year or less. On April 1, 1930, there 
was a total of 11,906 Federal prisoners in the five Federal 
prisons; 18,500 in the county jails; 440 in the National Train- 
ing School for Boys; 6 in the National Training School for 
Girls; 123 at Camp Bragg; and 825 serving sentences in differ- 
ent State institutions; making a total of 26,500 Federal prison- 
ers confined in all institutions on April 1, 1930, 

On January 1, 1930, there were 3,121 prisoners in the five 
Federal prisons who were sentenced for violation of the national 
prohibition act, showing that about 27 per cent of all prisoners 
confined on January 1, 1930, in the five Federal prisons, were 
contined for violation of the national prohibition act. That 
the number of prisoners sentenced to the Federal prisons for 
violation of the national prohibition act is on the increase, 
there can be no doubt. During the year 1926, there were 582 
pr-soners received in all four prisons—the Federal Industrial 
Prison for Women at Alderson, W. Va., was not completed 
until 1927. 

For the year 1927, there were 964 received in all five prisons 
for violation of the national prohibition act, while during the 
year 1928 there were 1,461 received. For the year 1929 there 
were 2,130 received. This shows that there were 1,548 more 
prisoners received for violation of the national prohibition act 
for the year 1929 than were received for the year 1926. 

Approximately 66 per cent or about two-thirds of all prisoners 
received in the five Federal prisons during the fiscal year 1929 
were received for a violation of three Federal statutes; 25 
per cent for violation of the national prohibition act; 25 per 
cent for violation of the drug act; and 16 per cent for violation 
of the motor vehicle act. 

It may be of interest also to know that approximately 50 
per cent of all prisoners received in the five Federal prisons 
for the fiscal year 1929 were under 30 years of age. 

The State of Michigan with 750 had more prisoners confined 
in the five Federal prisons at the end of the fiscal year 1929 
than any other State. Illinois had 743; Texas, 615; West 
Virginia, 612; and Kentucky, 580; while the States of Rhode 
Island and Nevada with 6 each had the least number. New 
Hampshire had 7, and Montana 9. 

For the fiscal year 1929, there were 621 prisoners sentenced 
by the Federal courts in Texas to the five Federal prisons, 
This is more than were sentenced from any other State during 
the year. West Virginia was second with 590; Kentucky next 
with 567; Michigan 549; and Illinois 541. There were none 
sentenced from the State of Nevada during the year; 3 from 
Rhode Island; and 5 each from Connecticut and Montana. 

The State of West Virginia had more prisoners sentenced 
to the Federal prisons for the fiscal year 1929 than were 
sentenced from the combined 22 States of Virginia, Maryland, 
Colorado, South Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
Utah, Idaho, Massachusetts, Vermont, Wisconsin, Delaware, 
Maine, Wyoming, North Dakota, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Montana, Rhode Island, and Nevada. 

Of the 85 Federal judicial districts in the United States, the 
southern judicial district of West Virginia heads the list in 
the number of prisoners sentenced to the Federal prisons for 
the fiscal year 1929. There were 514 prisoners sentenced from 
this one district alone. 

If it were not for the large number of prisoners sentenced 
to our Federal prisons for violation of the drug act and the 
national prohibition act, the two together comprising about 50 
per cent of our Federal prison population, there would be no 
congestion in our Federal prisons. 

STATE PRISONS 

On January 1, 1930, there were in the 100 State prisons ih 
the 48 States 116,670 prisoners who were confined for violation 
of all State laws. On January 1, 1927, there were 94,803 pris- 
oners confined, showing that there were 21,867 more prisoners 
confined on January 1, 1930, than were confined on January 
1, 1927, 

The State of Ohio, with 8,806 prisoners confined in its four 
prisons on January 1, 1930, led every other State in the Union 
in the total number of prisoners confined. Illinois, with 8,026 
prisoners in the four prisons, was next. New York had 8,019 
in its seven prisons and Michigan had 7,118 in its three prisons. 
New Hampshire, with 123 prisoners, had the least number of 
prisoners; Nevada had 245, Utah 278, and North Dakota 310. 
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The normal capacity of the combined 100 State prisons is 
94,704, while the total number of prisoners confined was 116,670. 
There are some prisons, however, that are filled beyond their 
normal capacity while others are under their normal capacity. 
In some States where the prison farm system is maintained 
the capacity is unlimited. 

The West Virginia State Prison, with a normal capacity of 
840, had 2,296 prisoners confined on January 1, 1930, almost 
three times as many as its normal capacity, and had more pris- 
oners confined in comparison with its normal capacity than any 
other prison in the United States. 

The New Hampshire Prison, with 123 prisoners and a normal 
capacity of 258, had fewer prisoners in comparison to its nor- 
mal capacity than any other prison. This prison has a popu- 
lation of less than 50 per cent of its normal capacity. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the prisons have a population under 
their normal capacity, while 62 per cent are crowded beyond 
their normal capacity. 

The State of Ohio, with 8,806 prisoners, has a greater popu- 
lation in its four prisons than in all the prisons in the 17 com- 
bined States of Arkansas, Oregon, South Carolina, Rhode 
Island, Montana, Delaware, Arizona, New Mexico, South Da- 
kota, Maine, Idaho, Vermont, West Virginia, North Dakota, 
Utah, Nevada, and New Hampshire. In other words, there 
were more prisoners confined on January 1, 1930, in the four 
prisons in the State of Ohio than were confined in all prisons 
in the 17 States mentioned. 

There were as many prisoners confined on January 1, 1930, 
in the prisons of the combined 9 States of Ohio, Illinois, New 
York, Michigan, California, Pennsylvania, Texas, Alabama, and 
Maryland than were confined in the prisons of all the other 39 
States combined. 

It is frequently claimed, and very generally believed by many, 
that the State prisons are overcrowded through enforcement of 
the prohibition law. This is not the fact. 

The tables which I have prepared will show the number of 
prisoners confined in each prison for a violation of the State 
prohibition law. Only 4,087, or about 344 per cent of the 
116,670 prisoners confined in State penal institutions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, were confined for violation of State prohibition 
laws. If there is any doubt as to the accuracy of these fig- 
ures, I have in my possession a letter from each institution, 
received in answer to my inquiry, which can be seen at any 
time. It must be remembered that these figures do not include 
the county and municipal jails in each county of the States, where 
prohibition violators are confined for misdemeanor punishment, 

There were more prisoners confined in the State prison in 
Texas for violation of the prohibition law than in any other 
State. On January 1, 1930, there were 635 prisoners confined 
for violation of the Texas State prohibition law, which is more 
than were confined for violation of the State prohibition laws 
in the combined 32 States of Washington, South Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, Vermont, Oklahoma, Georgia, Oregon, Iowa, 
Maine, North Dakota, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, South Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wyoming, Illinois, Idaho, New Mexico, Ne- 
braska, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Utah, Wisconsin, New Jer- 
sey, Arizona, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New York, and North Carolina. In other words, there were 
more prisoners confined on January 1, 1930, in the State prison 
of Texas for violation of the State prohibition law than were 
confined for violation of the State prohibition laws in the prisons 
of the combined 32 States mentioned, There were 592 prisoners 
confined for a violation of the State prohibition law in the 
prisons in the State of Alabama, 403 in Michigan, 310 in Ten- 
nessee, and 240 in West Virginia. 

There were more prisoners confined in the West Virginia 
State prison for violation of the State prohibition law than were 
confined for violation of the State prohibition laws in the prisons 
of the 24 combined States of Iowa, Maine, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wyoming, Illi- 
nois, Idaho, New Mexico, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Utah, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Arizona, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, and North Carolina. 

There were no prisoners confined for violation of State pro- 
hibition laws on January 1, 1930, in the seven States of New 
York, Nevada, Montana, Arizona, New Hampshire, Pennsyl- 
vania, and North Carolina. There was 1 confined for violation 
of the prohibition law in the State of New Jersey, 2 in the State 
of Wisconsin, and 3 in the State of Utah. 

The total number of prisoners received in all State prisons 
for violation of State prohibition laws for the year 1929 was 
4,601, while the total number for the year 1927 was 4,125, an 
increase of 476 for the year 1929 over the year 1927. 

On January 1, 1930, there were 11,270 prisoners confined in 
the five Federal prisons and 116,670 in all the State prisons, 
making the total prison population of the country 127,940. 
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On the same date there were 3,121 prisoners in the Federal 
prisons for violation of the Federal prohibition law and 4,037 
confined in all State prisons for violation of the State prohibi- 
tion laws, making a total of 7,158 prisoners confined in both 
Federal and State prisons for violation of prohibition laws. 
This means that of the 127,940 prisoners in all Federal and 
State prisons 7,158, or approximately 514 per cent, were confined 
for violation of prohibition laws, 

It can readily be seen that it is the tendency of the Federal 
Government in the enforcement of the Federal prohibition law 
to inflict heavier punishment, because over 25 per cent of the 
Federal prison population are prohibition-law violators, while 
the tendency cf the States in the enforcement of the State 
prohibition laws is to inflict lesser punishnrent, because only 
314 per cent of the total State prison population are prohibition- 
law violators. 

It must also be remembered that in the five States that do 
not have a State prohibition law the Federal Government is 
required to enforce the Federal prohibition law. 

There are no figures available to show the number of prison- 
ers confined jn the county and municipal jails under sentence 
for misdemeanor for violation of State prohibition laws, nor 
are figures available to show what percentage of the violators 
of State prohibition laws are sentenced to the county and mu- 
nicipal jails. If it were possible to determine with any degree 
of certainty the number of prisoners confined in the 3,703 county 
jails in the United States for misdenreanor, it would provide 
much yaluable information in solution of the crime en of 
the country. 
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Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman mentioned Texas 
a while ago. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. For what crimes were those people 
sentenced ? 

Mr. BACHMANN. To the Federal prisons? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Les. : 

Mr. BACHMANN. There were more prisoners sentenced for 
violation of all Federal laws from the State of Texas during 
the fiscal year 1929 than were sentenced from any other State 
in the Union to the Federal prisons. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I was wondering whether smuggling 
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State reformatory, 


Total . over the border, trying to get aliens in, had anything to do 
8 ib snag with that? 
d maa Mr. BACHMANN. Of course, I have no way of telling the 
Wisconsin: different offenses for which they were sentenced, except the 
Reformatory, Green 


check-up made of violations of the larger offenses. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Eliminating the 25 per cent 
convicted for violations of the prohibition act, does it not ap- 
pear to the gentleman, after his thorough analysis of the con- 
ditions, that our prison facilities have not kept pace with the 
increase in population and the increase in violations of law? 


1930 


Mr. BACHMANN. I think that is true, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. It has been a number of years 
since there has been any legislation creating additional prison 
facilities. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think the gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. And that is equally true as to 
increasing the number of United States district judges. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is true. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. In speaking of the increased viola- 
tions of the prohibition law, to what is that attributed, in the 
gentleman’s opinion? Is it on account of more violations of 
the law or better enforcement of the law? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Of course, I do not attempt to speak of 
anything here unless I have the facts to back it up. I can not 
answer that question, and I do not think anybody else can 
answer the gentleman's question authoritatively. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The inference which the gentleman 
has left with the House is that there have been far more viola- 
tions of the prohibition law in the last two or three years than 
in previous years. I am wondering whether that is true or not, 
or whether there have been more arrests; whether the public 
authorities have been doing their duty in a better way and 
apprehending more of the criminals? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I think there would be no inference of 
that kind if the gentleman will permit me to finish my state- 
ment and show the comparison of the Federal penitentiaries 
with the State penitentiaries. Whether or not the law was 
being enforced better in 1929 as far as prohibition is concerned 
than it was in 1926 I do not attempt to say. I do not know. 
Whether or not the prohibition law was being violated more in 
1929 than it was in 1926 I do not know. That is not the purpose 
of this discussion. The purpose of this discussion is to show 
just what the facts are in so far as our Federal and State 
prison population is concerned. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. In this interesting speech which the 

gentleman is making, and which the gentleman usually 
does make, will the gentleman read that part of the re- 
marks he made prior to the interruption just now as to what 
proportion of the arrests constitutes violations of the narcotic 
and prohibition laws? I did not hear it. The gentleman has 
the figures. 
Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; I can tell you what it was. I am 
not discussing what the situation is in the county or local jails 
or workhouses. I am discussing only penitentiaries, the State 
penitentiaries and the five Federal institutions. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. The gentleman is speaking about Federal 
penitentiaries? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Exactly so. Twenty-five per cent of the 
prisoners confined in the five Federal penitentiaries on January 
1, 1930, were confined for violation of the Federal prohibition 
laws, 25 per cent on that same date were confined for violations 
of the narcotic act, and 16 per cent on that date were confined 
for violation of the motor vehicle act. 

Mr, O'CONNELL. That is very interesting information, and 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. THATCHER. Referring to the statement which the 
gentleman made, that certain States led other States in the 
number of prisoners sent to Federal penitentiaries, for instance, 
the gentleman’s own State, does the gentleman’s study of the 
situation indicate or disclose whether or not that is due, in some 
measure, to the fact that in some States where there is con- 
current jurisdiction—Federal and State—there is the disposition 
to prosecute cases in the local courts, as against other States 
where concurrent jurisdiction lies, the prosecutions are largely 
in the Federal courts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That would only be an inference, I would 
say, and I do not want to speculate with anything I say here. 
But, I will say, if the gentleman will examine the tables which 
I am inserting, giving the number of prisoners sentenced from 
each State and the number confined from each State, the gentle- 
man can work out the information and satisfy himself as to 
what the situation is. I can not answer the gentleman, 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman's figures disclose the 
number of prisoners sent to State prisons ard the character of 
violations? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; but only so far as the number of 
prisoners are confined for violations of the State prohibition 
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laws is concerned and the total number confined. I am coming 
to State penitentiaries now. I have just completed what I 
wanted to say about Federal penitentiaries. I will say to you 
that I am giving the facts pertaining to 100 State penitentiaries 
in the 48 States, every State in the Union. The gentleman will 
appreciate that there are several penitentiaries in some States. 
For instance, there are four in the State of Ohio, seven in the 
State of New York, and so on. I list them, giving the number of 
penitentiaries in each State, and when I speak about peniten- 
tiaries I mean prisons. I do not mean jails or workheuses to 
which misdemeanants have been sentenced. I am talking about 
those institutions where prisoners are confined for felony pun- 
ishment and where the sentence is a year or more. I did not 
attempt to find out from the 3,700 county jails just how many 
prisoners were confined for misdemeanor punishment in those 
institutions. 

Mr. THATCHER. In the course of the gentleman’s discus- 
sion, will he be able to show, or does he expect to show, the 
extent to which Federal prisoners are required to work, the 
character of work they perform, and the character of facilities 
provided for the employment of these prisoners? 

Mr. BACHMANN. If the gentleman will look at the annual 
report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons he will find all of that 
information, 

Mr. FISH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. Can the gentleman put in the Recorp the number 
of narcotic violators who are in the Federal penitentiaries? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I have already stated that number and 
said they represented 25 per cent. However, if the gentleman 
will look at the report of the Federal Bureau of Prisons for 
uae the end of the fiscal year, he will find all of that infor- 
mation. 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman is going to put that information 
in the Recorp? : 

Mr. BACHMANN. It is referred to, but the gentleman will 
find all of it in that report. 

Now, referring to State prisons, I have been corresponding 
with each State prison in the United States. This survey in- 
cludes 100 State penitentiaries. If I have missed one in any 
State I do not know of it at this time. Where figures were given 
to me that were only estimated I sent back to get the exact 
figures, so I would be absolutely sure, and then I took the 
annual report of the Prison Association, which contains figures 
pertaining to all prisons, and checked back for the years 1927, 
1928, and 1929, and I have tried to make this as authentic as it 
is possible to do. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 
tion? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman spoke about Ohio. 
Will the gentleman tell us how the population in Ohio compares 
with the little State of Nevada, to which the gentleman has just 
referred? y 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio 
that I thought about that and should like to have compared 
the figures with the population in the different States, but to do 
that would have necessitated a large number of additional 
figures, which I did not care to burden this survey with. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. It is a fact that there are several 
cities in Ohio which have a larger population than the State of 
Nevada. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I agree with the gentleman, and I will 
say to him that I did not pick out the State of Ohio. I am only 
giving what these figures show. I took the State that had the 
most prisoners and then went on down the list. Ohio happened 
to be at the top of the list. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
New Hampshire excels the whole country in this prison con- 
dition? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. I would say to the gentleman that New Hamp- 
shire excels the whole country in many other things also. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will refer later to the fact that the 
prison in New Hampshire is only filled to 50 per cent of its 
normal capacity. 

Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr, FRANK M. RAMBY. In your investigation did you find 
any State that took care of any Federal prisoners? 
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Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; there are 325 Federal prisoners con- 
fined in different State institutions. There are 62 per cent of 
the State prisons which have a population over their normal 
capacity. Thirty-eight per cent of the State prisons are under 
their normal capacity. Three and one-half per cent of all 
prisoners confined in all of the State prisons were confined on 
January 1, 1930, for violation of the State prohibition laws. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But the gentleman must bear in mind that 
such violation is a misdemeanor in a great many of the States 
and not a felony, and therefore they would not show as being 
in the penitentiary. 

Mr. BACHMANN. That may be true. I am not speculating 
on any inference any Member may draw. I want to give these 
facts to you as shown by this survey, and I am only talking 
about facts. The fact is, that out of 116,000 prisoners in 100 
State penitentiaries only 4,037 were sent there for violation of 
State prohibition laws. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In the States where they work convicts on 
the roads, does the gentleman include them as being in the peni- 
tentiary? 

Mr. BACHMANN. That is a fair question. I include in this 
survey the figures which I have received, and I have here letters 
from every State penitentiary in the country showing the number 
of prisoners confined in these prisons. In some of the States, as 
the gentleman knows, there is one main institution or a prison 
system, and prisoners are sent out on the farms; but I am talk- 
ing about the prisoners that were sent to the State penitentiary 
with a sentence of more than a year—a felony sentence. I am 
not talking about misdemeanors or those serving misdemeanor 
sentences. 

Mr. MICHENER. Just what does the gentleman include in 
the term “ State penitentiaries ”? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Prisoners confined in prisons receiving 
felons. ; 

Mr. MICHENER. For instance, in my State we have a re- 
formatory where we send first offenders, it makes no difference 
what the offense may be. 

Mr. BACHMANN. You have the Michigan reformatory at 
Ionia, you have the State prison at Jackson, and the house of 
correction at Marquette. 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. BACHMANN, These are the three institutions in the gen- 
tleman’s State, which I have included. 

Mr. MICHENER. And the gentleman includes all of them? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The three of them. 

Mr. MICHENER. Two of them are not penitentiaries. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I so understand. 

Mr. MICHENER. But they are included? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. The gentleman knows that it is quite 
a task to get these figures. I have been at this work for three 
months. 

Mr. MICHENER. My only purpose in asking the question was 
that many of the prohibition violators are first offenders, and 
they are sent to Ionia. No man goes to the penitentiary in Mich- 
igan that has a sentence of less than six months. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand, and you do not have many 
prohibition violators in these institutions in Michigan. If you 
will look at the tables you will find that while the total normal 
prison capacity in Michigan is 4,749 for the three institutions, on 
January 1, 1930, you had there 7,118 prisoners and 403 of them 
were liquor law violators. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I am wondering if the gentleman's fig- 
ures as to Georgia include prisoners who work on the high- 
ways in the county convict camps, as we call them, for this 
reason: In Georgia, under the State law, all prohibition vio- 
lators except those guilty of the manufacture of liquor are 
guilty of misdemeanors, and the men do not go to what we call 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; and you had 36 prisoners on Janu- 
ary 1, 1930, for the manufacture of liquor, and it was the only 
State in the Union for which I could not get complete figures 
from the prison system of Georgia. Your prison system there 
is unlimited—that is, the capacity is unlimited. And you had 
3,424 felony prisoners and only 36 who were sentenced for 
the manufacture of liquor. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. At the State penitentiary at Milledge- 
ville? 

Mr. BACHMANN. The prison system of Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. And that does not include those on the 
road gangs who were sent there for possession or transporta- 
tion. 
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Mr. BACHMANN. That is a misdemeanor, and I am not 
attempting to cover misdemeanors, 

Mr. RAMSPECK. But, if the gentleman please, the gentle- 
man’s statement was that the States were not enforcing the 
liquor laws by sending men to the penitentiary. We send 
them to what we call in Georgia “the chain gang.” 

Mr. BACHMANN. The gentleman misunderstood me. I 
did not say the States were not enforcing the liquor laws by 
not sending men to the penitentiary. I said the States were 
not inflicting the maximum punishment like the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing; that the States were imposing misdemeanor 
punishment to punish for violations of the liquor laws, while 
the Federal Government is imposing felony punishment. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Under our State law the maximum pun- 
ishment for possession or transportation is 12 months. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am separating felonies from misde- 
meanors. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. It is a misdemeanor in Georgia. 

Mr. BACHMANN. -Yes. 

Mr. BUSBY. If the gentleman will permit, I would like to 
say that in Mississippi the punishment meted out in the State 
courts is much more severe than that given liquor violators 
in the Federal courts. I am sure this is recognized throughout 
my State as being the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri. Did the gentleman go into the 
question of the number of Federal prisoners sent to the State 
and county jails? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I got that from the office of the super- 
intendent of prisons. On April 1, 1930, there were 13,500 
Federal prisoners sentenced to 1,100 county jails. 

Mr. SPARKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKS. Does the gentleman have a comparison of 
figures which he has compiled for the last year showing the 
number that were sentenced by Federal courts for liquor 
violations in Kansas, and by the State courts? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Yes; this survey will answer the gentle- 
man’s question if he will look at the tables which I am insert- 
ing as part of my remarks. I have stated the number confined 
in each State and Federal penitentiary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

INDIANA REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a speech delivered by my colleague, Mr. 
Erorr of Indiana, at the Republican State Convention on 
June 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEECH OF HON, RICHARD N. ELLIOTT AT THE INDIANA REPUBLICAN STATH 
CONVENTION ON JUNE 5, 1930 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans, ladies and gentlemen, I appre- 
ciate the honor you have bestowed upon me to-day. No greater 
honor can come to a citizen of our splendid State than to be called 
upon to preside over the deliberations of the Republicans in conven- 
tion assembled, for the purpose of nominating a Republican State 
ticket and adopting a platform of policies and principles to guide 
ovr officials in the conduct of our affairs of State and Nation. Every 
office within the gift of the people, whether great or small, is of vast 
importance and the voter should pay careful attention to the fitness 
and ability of all candidates who seek election to public office. 

This is indeed a land of opportunity. A few years ago a poor 
immigrant boy came to this country from Wales. He labored for a 
while as a puddler in an iron mill. Afterwards he came to our State, 
worked at Muncie and Elwood in the glass factories, and by dint of 
honesty and industry he became a leader among his fellow men. He 
was elected to important offices jn Madison County, organized the Loyal 
Order of Moose, became an honored member of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States, and has held that position under three 
Presidents; and a few days ago he was nominated by an overwhelming 
majority as the Republican candidate for Senator from the great State 
of Pennsylvania. In contemplating the career of James J. Davis it is 
well for us to pause and realize for a moment that the sacrifices of our 
forefathers were not made in vain and that the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States was one of the greatest achievements 
in statesmanship the world has ever known. 

One hundred and forty-three years have elapsed since the adoption 
of our Constitution. When the Constitution was adopted it was an 
experiment in government and it was freely predicted by statesmen of 
that period that the government could not endure; but it has endured, 
in spite of many trials and tribulations and bas grown and prospered 
until it is to-day the one outstanding Nation of the world that is able 
to function in a normal manner, pay its debts, cut its taxes, and care 
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for its disabled and aged soldiers and their dependents as no other 
nation is doing or has ever been able to do. 

The Republican Party was organized in 1856 by patriotic men who 
realized that it was necessary for a party to be organized to curb the 
extension of human slavery which had been introduced into the 
Southern States and was at that time trying to force its way into new 
territory, where it was not wanted and could not be tolerated. The 
party came into power with the election of Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent in 1860, a boy who came from one of the lowly families of the 
country to the highest office in the gift of the Nation. 

Seventy years have elapsed since the election of Abraham Lincoln, 
and the Republican Party has been in power all of that time with the 
exception of 16 years, during the administrations of Grover Cleveland 
and Woodrow Wilson. With the exception of Woodrow Wilson, no 
Democratic President has been elected twice in succession during that 
time, and his election was brought about in the first instance by an 
unfortunate division in the Republican Party and second because a 
large number of voters believed in the slogan, “ He kept us out of war.” 

After the war was over that he kept us out of the people promptly 
reinstated the Republican Party in control of the Nation. The rcason 
for this is obvious. The people preferred the principles and policies 
advocated by the Republican Party and were better satisfied with the 
way it controlled and managed the business affairs of our Government. 
At the end of the World War we were in debt about $26,000,000,000. 
That has been reduced to about $18,000,000,000. Federal taxes have 
been reduced three times. Our immigration laws have been amended 
by the Johnson Immigration Act so as to limit the vast number of 
immigrants who desire to come to this country from foreign shores in 
order that they may take jobs which are needed by our own citizens. 
The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 was passed by Congress, and 
this law and the immigration law have brought about a more prosperous 
condition in our country than that enjoyed by any other Nation of the 
world to-day. 

The Seventy-first Congress was called in special session by President 
Hoover more than one year ago for the purpose of passing laws for 
the relief of agriculture and for a limited revision of the tariff applying 
to industries suffering from excessive foreign competition. Farm-relief 
measures have been passed, and the tariff bill, which has had a long, 
rocky road to travel, as all tariff bills do, has finally been passed by 
the House and Senate and is now pending before the Senate on the 
report of the conferees. There are but few differences now existing 
between the House and Senate and it is believed that these will soon 
be ironed out and that the bill will become a law during the present 
month, 

The bill as it now stands is a substantial compliance with the re- 
quest of President Hoover. It is a well-known fact that the tariff 
laws of our country apply to only one-third of its imports. The pres- 
ent bill takes 47 products off of the free list and transfers 75 items to 
that list upon which duties are now charged. It contains 3,218 items 
(and basket clauses) which cover a number of items. A recent survey 
by the Tariff Commission shows that 2,171, or 66 per cent, of these 
items remain the same as they are in the tariff law of 1922. This 
means that only one-third of the dutiable items are affected by the 
Hawley-Smoot bill. Most of the duties that were too high have been 
lowered. Of the 1,122 items that were changed, 235 represent de- 
creases and 887 represent increases. The net result of all the changes 
made by Congress is to increase the average ad valorem duty or its 
equivalent 2.8 per cent on a basis of imports for the first three months 
of this year. The increased duties allowed by this bill are mostly in 
favor of agriculture; 68 per cent are on agricultural products and 32 
per cent on other commodities. It is believed that the bill will be of 
substantial benefit to both agriculture and labor. 

Many other acts of Congress have been passed for the relief of the 
farmer and the laboring man. We have adopted a Federal building 
program that will provide much-needed building throughout the 
Nation. A Federal-aid road law has been passed that will enable the 
country to build up a nation-wide network of national highways and 
furnish employment to a vast army of workers throughout the country 
who in turn will buy products of the farm and factory with the 
wages they receive. 

The Republican Party is proud of its standard bearers from Abra- 
ham Lincoln to Herbert Hoover. Most of our Presidents were boys of 
humble origin who by honesty and industry worked themselves up to 
the highest position within the gift of the people. President Hoover is 
a shining example of what a thrifty, industrious, and honest man can 
do in this land of opportunity. His parents were poor, honest, indus- 
trious Quakers living in a small village in Iowa. His father was a 
blacksmith and his mother was a seamstress. When he was very young 
they passed away leaving him little in the way of wealth, but leaving 
him endowed with a strong and rugged constitution, a great mind, and 
an honesty and integrity of purpose that has enabled him to reach a 
lofty position and be of great and lasting help te the whole world. In 
every position that he has filled he has carried on with signal ability, 
and he is now laying the foundation of a great administration. We 
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may all be proud of the fact that we have a man of his ability, hon- 
esty, and integrity at the head of the Nation at this time. 

Hon. Charles Curtis, Vice President of the United States, is also a 
self-made man with 40 years of public life behind him in which he 
has been an honored Member of both the House and the Senate and Is 
now filling the great office of Vice President with honor and ability. 

In the Hon, Harry G. Leslie, governor of our State, we have an 
official of whom we are all proud, and the affairs of his office are being 
conducted in a manner highly satisfactory to the people of the State. 
This is true of all of the State officials. 

Our State is ably represented in the Congress of the United States. 
No delegation from any State in this Union stands higher in the estima- 
tion of their fellow Members than does our delegation from Indiana. 
Senator James E. Watson is Republican floor leader in the Senate. He 
is not only leader in that body but is loved and esteemed by all who 
know him. He has at this time one of the most difficult positions to 
fill there is in Washington, and it is a well-known fact that no other 
Senator could handle this difficult position as our own Jim WATSON is 
handling it. Our junior Senator, ArtHuR R. ROBINSON, has made a 
name for himself as a fearless advocate in that great lawmaking body, 
and is recognized as one of the able and constructive men in the 
Senate, The State of Indiana has recognized that in order to have 
any standing in our Nation's lawmaking body it must keep trained and 
able men on the job, 

The Republican delegation in the House is now composed of men of 
experience, ability, and fitness for their positions. Witt R. Woop 
is the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, probably the most 
powerful position in the House, a place that he is filling with honor to 
himself and credit to the Nation. ALBERT H. VESTAL is the whip of the 
House and chairman of the Committee on Patents. He is not only a 
useful Representative but is making an enviable name for himself. 

FRED PURNELL is the ranking majority member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and a member of the Committee on Rules. He has made an 
enviable reputation for himself and has been of inestimable value not 
only to his constituents in the ninth district but to the Nation at large. 
Anprew J. Hickey is a member of the great Judiciary Committee, and 
is one of our most active and progressive members, JAMES W. DUNBAR 
is one of the best loved Members of the House. The fact that he has 
been able to carry one of Indiana's rock-ribbed Democratic districts 
three times shows that he is highly honored and respected by the peo- 
ple who send him to Congress and he is working at his job every day. 
NOBLE JOHNSON is a member of the important Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. ALBERT HALL is a member of the Committees 
on the District of Columbia, Elections No. 3, Insular Affairs, and 
Pensions. Davin Hoce is on the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads which handles all of our postal legislation. Harry ROWBOTTOM 
is a member of the Committees on Claims, Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, Labor, and Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Every 
member of the delegation is experienced and industrious, and in a posi- 
tion to be useful and valuable to the State and Nation. 

It has also fallen to my lot to attend to business of great importance 
to the people of Indiana and to the Nation. For a long time I served 
as acting chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. While act- 
ing in that capacity I piloted through the House much needed legisla- 
tion for the relief of the survivors of the Civil War and their depend- 
ents, increases in pension that were sorely needed and much deserved. 
During the present session of Congress I have assisted Chairman NELSON 
in the passage of a bill now ready for the President's signature which 
will give to most veterans of the Civil War a substantial increase in 
their pensions. 

There are less than 50,000 of these old veterans left and they are 
passing away at the rate of more than a thousand each month, and 
it will be but a short time until taps have been sounded for the last 
survivor of that great war. They are all well past 80 years of age, 
most of them are needy, and none of them are able to work. A grate 
ful Nation should see to it that while they stay with us they remain 
in comfort. 

About five years ago I was elected chairman of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Representatives. Since 
then I have drafted and succeeded in passing a series of laws govern- 
ing the construction of our public buildings, and now for the first time 
in the history of the United States it has a sane, sensible, practical, 
and comprehensive program for the handling of the public-building 
question. It is contemplated that within the next 10 years public 
buildings to the value of more than $500,000,000 will be erected. The 
program will extend to all parts of the country and will supply much- 
needed buidings in which to house the Government business. This 
building program will furnish employment for thousands of mechanics, 
artisans, and laborers in the mines, mills, and quarries, as well as 
for thousands of men who will be needed in the erection of these 
structures. In the passage of these laws I had the hearty support 
of President Coolidge and President Hoover. 

We have met here to-day for the purpose of nominating candidates 
to represent the Republican Party on the State ticket at the coming 
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November election. We have a wealth of able material in the way of 
candidates to select from and it is not so important what we say here 
to-day as it is that we select able and honest candidates for these 
positions of trust. 

Again thanking you for the honor you bave conferred upon me, we 
will now proceed with the business of the convention, 


HENRT MANSKE; JR. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Private Calendar, beginning with the star. 

The first bill on the Private Calendar was the bill H. R. 
1892, for the relief of Henry Manske, jr. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read-the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Becretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, directed to indicate on the medical records of the Navy Depart- 
ment of Henry Manske, jr., late of the United States Navy, that the left 
inguinal hernia which resulted in his discharge was incurred in line of 
duty instead of not incurred in line of duty, as is now noted. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10919) for the relief of certain officers and employees 
of the Foreign Service of the United States, and of Elsie 
Steiniger, housekeeper for Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the 
Smyrna consulate, who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of Government funds and/or personal 
property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, catastrophes of 
nature, shipwreck, or other causes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to inquire something about this. This is an omnibus bill 
covering quite a few claims. 

Mr. MARTIN. Seventy-three claims. 

Mr. BACHMANN. And the total amounts to $114,964. 

Mr. MARTIN. Originally, there were 31 more claims, but 
they were disallowed. 

Mr. BACHMANN, It seeks to reimburse certain individuals 
employed by the Government in the Foreign Service because of 
the Japan earthquake of 1914 and 1928, 

Mr, MARTIN. The claims run back as far as the beginning 
of the World War, 1917. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I thought there was one in 1914. I notice 
that some of these names appear to be individuals of foreign 
extraction. I would like to know how many claimants there are 
who are not American citizens, if any. 

Mr. MARTIN. There are four who are not American citi- 
zens. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Will the gentleman explain to the House 
what moral duty there is for this Government to reimburse 
citizens of another country simply because they were working 
for the Government in those countries at the time of the 
disaster. 

Mr. MARTIN. Well, take the first case, the ease of Elsie 
Steiniger, who was employed by the American consul at 
Smyrna. She is to be reimbursed to the amount of $400. This 
woman at the time of the fire rendered valuable aid to the 
American Government. She rescued files of papers and many 
important documents. In taking care of the Government prop- 
erty she lost her own personal effects to the value of $400. 

Mr. BACHMANN, And this is to reimburse her for the per- 
sonal property and reward her for taking care of Government 
papers? 

Mr. MARTIN. Not to reward her, but we felt that inasmuch 
as valuable property was rescued we ought to remunerate her 
for the loss of her personal effects. She had a claim of $600, 
but the board of audit allowed her only $400. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Let me ask the gentleman who has given 
considerable study to this matter how these investigations were 
made of the different claims and how the amounts were ar- 
rived at? 

Mr. COLLINS. Is the gentleman going to object to this bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I do not know. I do not like to object to 
it if it can be straightened out. Here is the thing that makes 
me skeptical about it. Some of these people have claims as 
high as $33,000, on which has been allowed only $853. Here is 
another man who claims $263,000, and the committee has allowed 
him $1,500. I want to know something about it. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. I can explain one of these claims. I 
know of one specific case where the item is in the original 
amount $1,800, where this woman’s husband was a consul at 
Warsaw, representing not alone the United States but all of 
the allied countries. ` 

Overnight, and while the consulate was under bombardment, 
they had to flee for their lives to save themselves, and they 
lost everything they had. De Soto is the name of this family. 
The claim was for $1,800, and the committee cut it down to 
$511. That shows how even overcareful the committee was in 
the settlement of at least one of these claims. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I am not talking about these small 
claims; but let me call attention to the claim of Natalia Sum- 
mets, for $219,025.75. The committee allowed her $2,270. Her 
claim was she lost $219,000 in personal property. There is 
something wrong about the case some place. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Does not the gentleman think the com- 
mittee cut it down sufliciently? 

Mr. MARTIN. The claim was for $219,025. Of that sum, 
$200,000 was for investments, which were eliminated entirely. 
There was also a jewelry item of $12,000, which was disre- 
garded in accordance with the regulations of the Army and 
Navy audit board, which were adopted by the State Depart- 
ment board, in going over the accounts. This is a very pa- 
thetic case. The man lost his life through the service he ren- 
dered his Government in Russia. Of course, we could not give 
reimbursement for these investments, and we could not reim- 
burse for expensive jewelry. The least we could do was to 
reimburse for some necessary household effects seized by the 
Bolshevik government. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think that after the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cortins] objects to this bill, 
the committee, before it ever brings it back, should bring with 
it a favorable report from the Department of State, which is 
lacking now? 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman has the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not in the printed report that accom- 
panies the bill. There ought to be a favorable report from the 
Department of State, and in addition there ought to be an 
amendment to this bill that all sums paid herein shall be ac 
cepted in full settlement of their claims, so that they will not 
come back in future Congresses. 

Mr. MARTIN. That amendment would be satisfactory. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Marin] has done valuable work in trying to get 
these claims through. I know he believes the position that he 
takes is absolutely right. I have no doubt it is right, but the 
information that this committee has is not sufficient for us. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to give the gentleman all the 
information he wishes. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Let me call the attention to the claim of 
the children of Elias A. Zamroud. Those children claim $87,436. 
The committee has allowed them $2,000, not to reimburse them 
for personal property, not to reimburse them for the loss of the 
father, if it was the father, but as an act of grace in recogni- 
tion of the long and devoted service to the Government on the 
part of Zamroud. 

Mr. MARTIN. In doing that the American Government was 
simply following along the precedent established by the British 
and French Governments. This man was employed by the 
American Government as a dragoman. Those who have traveled 
in the Near East know a dragoman is a contact man, he inter- 
prets, and he advises the government on matters pertaining to 
his country. This dragoman in particuiar was warned by the 
Turkish Government to cease his employment at the American 
consulate office. He refused to do so and continued his work. 
The result was his property was confiscated. Of course, we 
could not give him the full amount he asked, because we are 
protecting the public funds. We did believe we ought to be at 
least as liberal as the English and the French Governments, be- 
cause the standing of a government abroad depends upon how 
it treats native officials. This man’s salary is only about $10 
a year. He is called upon to entertain for the American Gov- 
ernment as well as do his contact work. The benefit from 
being a dragoman is his standing among his own countrymen. 
It gives certain distinct privileges because they are temporarily 
recognized as American citizens, 

Mr. BACHMANN. The total amount of all these claimants 
was $815,000. 

Mr. MARTIN. No; $1,819,874.48, and the committee has 
allowed $114,964.80. 
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Mr. BACHMANN. Is the gentleman satisfied that every one 
of these claims that he has investigated is a just and proper 
claim? 

Mr. MARTIN. Not only that, but we had a subcommittee 
of six members—Mr. Hutu of Illinois; Mr. Korety, of Oregon; 
Mr. Morean, of Ohio; Mr. MeRxrNorbs, of Tennessee; Mrs. 
Owen, of Florida, and Mr. Jounson of Texas. Not only was 
every one of those 6 members of the subcommittee satisfied 
but we also went over the matter with 18 members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee while in session, and every one of the 
members of that committee voted for this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say that I am not prepared on 
these bills as I am on those on the Consent Calendar, but I 
notice reference is made here to war-time conditions in France, 
to war-time conditions in Asia Minor, to war conditions in Italy, 
and war conditions in Germany. These claims are by our own 
people or consuls or officials in the Consular Service? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the basis of these claims? I, 
myself, have a claim which has not been paid. 

Mr. MARTIN. You can put in your claim. If you do not 
pass this bill you will injure American citizens. We had a 
case where the wife of one of these claimants was involved in 
an earthquake. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman need not explain that to 
me; but I wish he would explain how Mr. Joseph Emerson 
Haven, who was a very efficient official, should have a claim 
for $3,412 on account of war-time conditions in France. 

Mr. MARTIN. His property was destroyed during the war. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where was he stationed? 

Mr. MARTIN. He was former American consul at Roubaix, 
France. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was that in the disputed territory? 

Mr. MARTIN. He was involved in a bombardment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where was Theodore Jaeckel stationed? 

Mr. MARTIN. He was sent to Germany. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where was Robertson Honey stationed? 

Mr. MARTIN. He was stationed in Italy. 

Mr. FISH. This is a very important matter. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What happened there? 

Mr. MARTIN. He lost his goods. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, There was no bombardment there. 

Mr. MARTIN. No; but in shipping his goods he lost his 
baggage. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A lot of my boys in the military service 
lost their baggage, but they did not put in any claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me in order to ask a question of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] ? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York this question: If we may thus settle claims of over a 
million dollars for $114,000 and we can be assured by the com- 
mittee that the amount will not be raised at the other end of 
the Capitol and that these amounts will be accepted in full 
settlement, the Treasury can be safeguarded in that way? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I want the House to under- 
stand that this committee has investigated the matter, and if 
this committee gives assurance to the House that every one 
1 claims is just and right and proper I am not going to 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. But you can understand how these amounts 
can be raised in another body and the House could agree to 
same. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 

JAMES M. HUDSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1075) to correct the naval record of James M. Hudson, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice that the Navy Department, through the Secretary of 
the Navy, reports that this man deserted twice, first from the 
U. S. S. Richmond and then somewhat later from the U. S. S. 
Chicago. The Navy Department through the Secretary recom- 
mends that this bill be not passed. What does the committee 
say about that? 

Mr, COCHRAN of Missouri. I am not the author of the bill, 
but I have read the report. If the gentleman will read the 
report, he will find that this man left the Navy because he 
could not secure active service, and three days later he joined 
the Army and seryed for two years. He was in a branch of 
the service when held to be in desertion, 
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Mr. BLANTON. I am only saying what the Secretary of the 
Navy says, and he no doubt knows more than a Member of 
Congress concerning this case. The Secretary of the Navy, in 
his letter to the Committee on Naval Affairs, under date of 
October 15, 1929, says that this man deserted and was court- 
martialed and punished, and that he again deserted while sery- 
ing on the U. S, S. Chicago. The Navy Department says the 
bill should not pass. I shall not object, however, if the com- 
mittee insists. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged enlisted men, 
James M, Hudson, who was a member of the United States Navy, shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the naval service of the United States as a member of that 
organization: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM A, QUIGLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8665) for the relief of William A. Quigley. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? ine 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy on February 13, 1930, sent the recommendation of the 
department to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
and recommends that this bill be not passed. I just call atten- 
tion to that. This bill has a recent recommendation from the 
Navy Department asking that Congress should not pass it. I 
shall not object, but I am just putting the Congress on record 
and putting the responsibility on the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors William 
A. Quigley, formerly of the United States Navy, shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States on the 16th day of January, 1925: Pro- 
vided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance be held to be 
accruing prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


STERRIT KEEFE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11022) for the relief of Sterrit Keefe. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have a question to ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FisH]. Did this boy also serve in the World War; and if 
so, was he honorably discharged? 

Mr. FISH. He served in the World War and was honor- 
ably discharged. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to call attention to the fact that on March 21, 1930, 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy addressed a communication 
to the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, in which 
he recommended on behalf of the department that this bill be 
not passed by Congress. I just want to call attention to that 
and leave the responsibility up to the Naval Affairs Committee. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] the Assistant Secretary of the Navy did not know 
that this boy served in the World War, and if he had known 
that, his representative said, he would not have objected. This 
is not the same as the other bill which was considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. I imagine the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FisH] overpowered the Navy Department. 

Mr. FISH. He gave them the facts. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL. On several Private Calendar days when 
naval and military committee bills were being considered, where 
the records of men were cleared by subsequent service, the bills 
were all passed, and it would be unfair to hold up a bill like 
this and give favorable consideration to those bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sailors Sterrit 
Keefe, who served on board the U. S. S. Meyflower during the war with 
Spain, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the naval service of the United States on February 2, 
1899: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall 
be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LUTHER W. GUERIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
471) for the relief of Luther W. Guerin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, the depart- 
ment recommends that there should not be more than $3,000 
paid on this claim. Is the committee prepared to assure the 
House that they will not approve of this claim being enlarged 
in another body? ; 

Mr. IRWIN. As chairman of that committee, I will assure 
the House of that fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee is going to insist that $3,000 
be the maximum? 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have not reached the stage of consider- 
ing the amount yet. 

Mr. IRWIN. Not more than $3,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. The chairman of the committee will accept 
an amendment, which I shall offer if he does not, that the 
amount of $3,000 paid under this bill shall be accepted in full 
settlement? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will accept that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
as I indicated in the colloquy participated in by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], we have not yet reached the stage 
of the amount. I want to see whether or not the Government is 
under any liability at all to make compensation in this case. 
I consider that there has been no negligence on the part of any 
Government agent in the administration of this Röntgen ma- 
chine. As I read the report, this man went voluntarily to one 
of the branch national soldiers’ homes for treatment. It hap- 
pened, according to the report, that he was one who was sus- 
ceptible to burns. The operator of the Röntgen machine applied 
the X rays in the regular manner. Wherein should the Govern- 
ment suffer any liability because a person is susceptible to an 
itch or burn? 

Mr. IRWIN. In the examinations by X ray it is not easy 
oftentimes by the best man to determine whether or not there 
was more energy used than should have been. We know that 
naturally the medical department of this home would under no 
consideration incriminate themselves and would not say they 
were liable. In view of the fact that this man went there and 
placed himself under their care for the purpose of making a 
diagnosis and was injured, and that injury incapacitated him 
for something over five years, the committee took all those things 
into consideration, and in view of the fact that the members of 
the medical department naturally would try to shield them- 
selves in those cases, yet we feel there is certainly some equity, 
if not legal responsibility, and that is the reason the committee 
advised that this bill be reported favorably. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He was a civilian not connected with any 
department of the Government but a person in private life, 
He applied for treatment at one of our national branch homes. 
He was receiving that treatment gratis. There was no negli- 
gence at all on the part of the Government servants. The man 
suffered a burn because of an innate condition of his body. 
That is undisputed, from the report. He suffered a burn. The 
burn to-day is all healed. Why should the Government, under 
those circumstances, be responsible in any particular? Should 
not the burden be upon him? It was innate in him. No matter 
if he had gone to some private Röntgen specialist he still 
would have suffered the burn. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. IRWIN. It was stated—and it was undisputed—that this 
man lay ill for five years. If it had been an ordinary X-ray 
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burn that would heal in a few days or a few weeks, we might 
have looked at it differently, but this burn was certainly so 
deep and so severe that the department itself says it took five 
years to heal it, so that it was an extraordinary case. I am 
not convinced that this man has some idiosyncrasy or condi- 
tion peculiar to him which would have caused an ordinary 
burn to lay him up for five years if reasonable care had been 
exercised. That is the reason the committee recommended this 
bill. I believe the department is trying to shield the medical. 
officers, with which I am in sympathy, but, nevertheless, I, 
believe there was not proper care taken, or otherwise he would 
5 had such a severe burn that it would take five years 
o hea 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know of any case 
where a person was susceptible to burns, if the machine were 
properly operated, where the burn would be as serious as this? 

Mr. IRWIN. This was purely a matter of diagnosis to 
determine some gastro-intestinal ailment. In those cases it 
should not have been so severe as to disable a man for five 
years. It frequently occurs that a man will have a small burn 
of light degree which would take care of itself in a few months. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am willing to admit that I was not 
aware of the fact that this man had been disabled for five 
years, 

I was impressed by the fact that the wound had virtually 
healed and I did not think there was any good ground for 
relief, but if he was incapacitated for five years I will withdraw 
my reservation of objection, especially in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby 
is, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Government, 
the sum of $5,000 to Luther W. Guerin, who suffered injuries of X-ray 
burn at the Marion (Ind.) Branch of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, 


With the following committee amendments: 


In line 6, on page 1, strike out “$5,000” and insert in licu thereof 
* $3,000,” 

In line 9, after the word Soldiers,” insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


THOMAS GRIFFITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11088) for the refund of money erroneously collected from 
Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, W. Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and of course I am not going to object, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the amount involved is 
$29.62. It cost more than that to prepare the report. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, ont of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Thomas Griffith, of Peach Creek, 
W. Va., the sum of $29.60, as a refund for overpayment of costs paid 
by him to the clerk of the United States District Court for the Southern 
District of West Virginia, by a mistake on the part of the marshal, and 
the money covered Into the Treasury befpre claim was made for refund. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In line 6, strike out “ $29.60” and insert in lieu thereof 529.62. 


1930 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EDWARD KNIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11132) for the relief of Edward Knight. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Ed- 
ward Knight, who was a member of Company E, Ninth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as 
a private of that organization on the 14th day of February, 1908: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held 
to have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 9, strike out “14th” and insert in lieu thereof “ 19th.” 
In line 9, strike out “February, 1908,” and insert in lieu thereof 
September, 1907.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF THE WIDOWS AND WIFE OF CERTAIN FOREIGN SERVICE 
OFFICERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11113) for the relief of the widows and wife of certain Foreign 
Service officers. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] if 
this is in accordance with the past practice of the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
port. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have the report. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He will find on page 3 this lan- 
guage: 

The pending bill is in accord with the precedents long established and 
followed by the Congress of the United States. A list of these prece- 
dents, upward of 30 in number, was prepared by the Department of 
State and submitted to your committee. From this list your commit- 
tee quotes briefly, and by way of example, as follows. 


The precedents quoted begin with an act passed in 1892. 

Mr. COLLINS. Was not that done before the enactment of 
the Rogers bill, and with the adjustment in pay has not the 
situation changed somewhat? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I do not think so. The equity 
and justice of the situation can not be changed by a mere lapse 
of time. Here is Private Act No. 63 of the Seventieth Con- 
gress—March 4, 1927, to March 4, 1929—after the Rogers Act of 
1924, and here is another such act of 1925. So here are at least 
two precedents since the enactment of the Rogers Act. 

Mr. COLLINS. I have this further thought which I want to 
submit to the gentleman: In the Army and the Navy there is 
a six months’ gratuity given to widows in such cases, and I 
have the idea you are singling out persons in this particular 
department for preferential treatment over other services, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No. It is singling out these 
widows of men who go abroad to represent this Republic, men 
who receive such comparatively small salaries that it is im- 
possible for them to become financially independent and not leave 
their widows dependent. The committee unanimously thought 
that this was a wise provision for a country as rich as ours to 
make for the widows of men who go abroad to represent it. The 
committee felt that if we wanted to get good men, not all rich 
men, but good men, to represent this country in foreign coun- 
tries on small salaries it would be well for Congress to assure 
them that their dependents will be remembered after they are 
gone, 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not concede that these men are not well 
paid for the services they render; but I can not consistently 
object, because the Congress has been passing these bills in the 
past. However, I doubt seriously the wisdom of giving persons 


If the gentleman has the re- 
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in this particular department preferential treatment over those 
in other departments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I recall distinctly the policy of the Congress in voting a year’s 
salary to the widows—not in every case, but in a few cases--of 
men who died while serving this country abroad before the 
passage of the Rogers Act. I understood the purpose of the 
Rogers Act was to place those in the foreign service on a fair 
compensatory basis so far as salary was concerned. It is my 
opinion we are providing good salaries for the officers conneeted 
with this service, since the Rogers bill was enacted upon the 
recommendation of Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes. 

Now you come and virtually adopt as a permanent policy 
following the passage of the Rogers bill that we shall give the 
widow of every one who dies in the Foreign Service a year’s 
salary. This is even different from the six months’ salary 
proposition which we have for the Army and the Navy. 

I know of instances where men serving in the Consular Sery- 
ice have retired in nice circumstances, and do we not provide 
retirement pay under the Rogers Act for those who reach the 
retirement age? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
when her husband dies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is not in answer to my question. 
There may be widows, I presume, in these days of equal rights, 
who serve in consular positions. I do not believe the gentle- 
man would say on the floor that he would be opposed to having 
a woman appointed to such a position. If we are giving retire- 
ment pay to the officers of the Foreign Service I can not see 
why, in addition to that, we should give their widows a year’s 
salary under circumstances of this kind. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to my colleague from 
Wisconsin that the committee was unanimous in its report and 
simply followed precedents established before and followed 
after the enactment of the Rogers Act. The Rogers Act is 
dated May 24, 1924, and the Secretary of State’s office, in its 
list of precedents, sets down these two, for example: 


The act making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925— 


More than a year after the enactment of the Rogers Act— 


Congress appropriated $5,000 for payment to Irene Gracie Pontius, 
widow of Albert W. Pontius, late consul general at Mukden, China, 
one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who died while at his post 
of duty of illness incurred in the Consular Service. 


Here is another precedent since the enactment of the Rogers 
Act: 


Private Act No. 76, Seventieth Congress, first session— 
Which was the last Congress preceding this one— 


authorized and appropriated the amount of $3,500 for payment to 
Sarah Linard, widow of Drew Linard, late American consul at Piedras 
Negras, Coahuila, Mexico, being one year's salary of her deceased hus- 
band, who died of illness incurred while in the Consular Service. 


The Congress having followed precedents long established 
before and after the enactment of the Rogers law, feels that it 
ought not now to discriminate against these widows of officers 
who died in the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, if it was the intention of the 
Congress when the Rogers bill was passed that we should also 
provide an honorarium of a year's salary, payable to the 
widow upon the death of officers in the Foreign Service, then 
that should have been incorporated in the Rogers Act. It was 
not so incorporated. The two cases cited by my colleague -I 
am aware of. One was incorporated in an appropriation bill 
over which this Congress, as my colleague knows, has virtually 
no control. The other one was in the last Congress. We pass 
this bill and we establish the rule of law that the widew of 
every cqusul dying in the service shall receive a year’s salary. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This bill, as I understand it, 
is an omnibus bill which includes several separate bills which 
have been introduced, and includes the payment of a year’s 
salary of $3,000 to Mrs. Margaret Diederich, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the widow of the American consul general who faithfully 
served his conntry at Antwerp, Belgium, during the time of the 
great World War catastrophe. His services and hardships 
suffered at that time resulted in his untimely death. The hor- 
rors that he and his family had gone through were such, accord- 
ing to the evidence produced before the committee, as to war- 
rant the passage of this bill. Furthermore, the Senate has 
unanimously passed a separate bill granting one year’s salary 
to Mrs. Diederich, amounting to the small sum of $3,000, in 
view of all the circumstances and the evidence produced before 
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that body. We have precedents for the passage of this legisla- 
tion, and even if we had no precedents, these private bills on 
the calendar are all special in their nature and have certain 
merits which the Congress should consider. I am at a loss to 
understand why a Member of Congress should oppose granting 
a year’s salary, in the small sum of $3,000, to the widow of the 
former American consul at Antwerp, Belgium, after what she 
and the rest of her family went through during the time of the 
great war, particularly in view of the fact that her husband's 
service and the conditions under which he faithfully labored 
in behalf of the great, rich Government of ours resulted in his 
physical breakdown and ultimately in his death. 

I sincerely hope that no Member of the House will interpose 
an objection to this very meritorious legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume my colleague rose 
to lecture me, and particularly to point out the fact that one 
of the supplicants of this bill is from Milwaukee. Now, if 
there be any reason why I should object to this bill it would 
be because of establishing the precedent of paying to this 
widow. who happens to live in Milwaukee, a year’s salary 
when her husband died when he was not in the service. 

I object. 

R. L. WILSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 845) for the relief of R. L. Wilson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres - 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to R. L. Wilson, of Anthony, Kans., the sum of $500. 
Such sum represents the amount paid into the Treasury of the United 
States pursuant to a plea of guilty for violation of certain provisions 
of sections 32 and 37 of the Criminal Code; whereas other individuals 
indicted with R. L. Wilson, and who performed the same acts and who 
pleaded not guilty, were acquitted under an instructed verdict, for the 
reason the court held that the evidence did not disclose any violation 
of the law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, I be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes. I 
have spoken to the Speaker and to the majority leader. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In view of the decision of the 
Speaker, and in view of the fact that certain other Members 
have been given time on the condition that it only be granted 
provided that other business is not arranged for, the Chair 
will put the request. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Monday has been set aside for 
business on the Consent Calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will state that Mon- 
day has not yet been set aside for business on the Consent Cal- 
endar, but the Chair submits the request of the gentleman 
from New York, provided that other business is not arranged 
for at that time, that he may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


JESSE A. FROST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 1058) for the relief of Jesse A. Frost. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Jesse A, Frost the sum of 
$288.77 for the total loss of personal effects by fire while in charge of 
the checking station at Grand Canyon National Park, Ariz., on October 
15, 1923. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropriated,” insert “and in full 
settlement against the Government.” 

And on page 1, line 7, strike out the figures “ 288.77" and insert 
a 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
ADDIE BELLE SMITH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
2075) for the relief of Addie Belle Smith. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I have come 
to the conclusion that if we recognize this claim we would be 
beset with hundreds or thousands of claims of a similar nature. 
This is a case where a woman rendered service to the pen- 
sioner, not during the last illness but some time prior thereto. 
True, there was pension owing in sufficient amount to pay the 
nurse, but under the rules of the Pension Office, if not the law, 
accrued pensions are not payable to those who have rendered 
service except during the last illness. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, this claim was denied by the 
Pension Bureau on the ground that the claimant's services 
were not rendered during the last illness. This is a case 
where the widow of a Union soldier had a pension application 
pending for eight years. During that time she lived from hand 
to mouth, poverty stricken. People kept her up. There was an 
order to put her in the poorhouse. She begged a lady friend, a 
neighbor of hers, Mrs. Smith, not to let her go to the poorhouse. 

This woman, although poor herself, took this old lady—who 
was just like a baby—and took care of her for seven months, 
when she died. 

The day before she died, or the day after, the Pension Bureau 
allowed her a pension of $2,588, and the Government still has 
this money. The Pension Bureau denied the claim on the 
ground that the services did not occur during the woman's last 
illness. But this able committee that investigated the claim 
found that the evidence showed that it was during her last 
illness. This claimant did not know that there was any law or 
any possibility that she would be paid for the last sickness 
and did not present a claim for the burial expenses allowed 
by law. 

Now, it is true that in every case that comes up in the nature 
of a private bill they are brought here because there is no law 
for it. There is merit in the case, and so found by the Claims 
Committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will pardon me, the gen- 
tleman has proceeded far enough—I am always mellow where a 
mother is involved. I did not know that this deceased person 
was in such indigent circumstances, and I was fearful of the 
precedent that might be established; but under the circum- 
stances I think this bill could be explained because of its 
peculiar circumstances. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objec- 
tion. [Applause.] 

Mr. FULLER. I thank the big-hearted gentleman from Wis- 
consin and assure him this is a most meritorious claim. 

Mr. BLANTON. Further reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I call attention to the fact that the Secretary of the 
Interior recommended that this bill do not pass. He says that 
it is in conflict with the financial program of the President; 
but I shall not object. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Addie Belle Smith shall receive, out of 
money appropriated to pay invalid pensions, the sum of $615 for taking 
care of, nursing, and supporting during her last illness Lizzie Davis, a 
pensioner and the widow of a Civil War pensioner, Samuel Ezzel, late 
of Company E, Eleventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, said 
widow’s claim having been allowed under certificate No. 972625, this 
claim being allowed after the death of the said Lizzie Davis; said 
amount allowed approximated $2,588, none of which was paid to said 
Addie Belle Smith or Lizzie Davis. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
MARGARET STEPP BOWN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7661) for the relief of Margaret Stepp Bown. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to adjust and settle the 
claim of Margaret Stepp Bown arising out of the revocation by the 
Secretary of War of a lease for the Rucker farm on the Fort Logan 
Military Reservation, whereby she was deprived of the use and enjoy- 
ment of the said farm from October 24, 1925, to December 81, 1925, 
and to allow said claim in an amount not to exceed $274.83 in full and 
final settlement of any and all claims arising out of said lease or the 
revocation thereof. There is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
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in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $274.83, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to pay this claim. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
ARCH L. GREGG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9017) for the relief of Arch L. Gregg. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection a similar 
Senate bill (S. 517) will be considered in lieu of the House bill, 
and the House bill will lie on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Segretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Arch L. Gregg, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000, as compensation for dis- 
ability resulting from an injury received in the performance of his duties 
while assuming to act as a special deputy United States marshal on 
November 20, 1917, when he was shot by a person whom he was endeav- 
oring to arrest upon a charge of evading the selective draft act. 

Sec. 2, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys on account of services rendered or 
advances made in connection with said claim. Any person or persons 
violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


KATHERINE FRANCES LAMB AND ELINOR FRANCES LAMB 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
495) for the relief of Katherine Frances Lamb and Elinor 
Frances Lamb. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there obiection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is the case of a pure accident. I did not think when I read 
the bill that there was any liability whatsoever, certainly not 
legal, and eyen not moral, on the part of the Government to 
pay this claim. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If a plate-glass window in the second story 
of a Government building becomes insecure because of lack 
of putty or something else and drops out of the frame and 
falls down on a mother and daughter, is there any reason 
why the Government should not pay the mother and daughter 
something? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there anything to show that the window 
was insecure? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Otherwise it would not have fallen. 
Windows are put in to stay, not to fall, and the fact that it 
falls speaks for itself. It comes under the doctrine of res ipso 
loquetor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. It comes under the doctrine of 
damnum absque injuria. [Laughter.] If there are any facts to 
show that the window was insecurely lodged, that is one thing, 
but as I read the report of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
window was blown out by reason of a high windstorm. Plate- 
glass windows do break by reason of excessive windstorms. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee considered this bill very care- 
fully. The Government owned this property, and it had eyi- 
dently been neglected. These windows were very insecure, 
This was not a severe windstorm; it was just the ordinary 
wind blowing. This lady and her daughter were walking down 
the street, and without any warning this window fell and in- 
jured both of them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not found any evidence in the re- 
port that the window was insecurely placed in the sash. 

Mr. IRWIN. It certainly was, otherwise ordinarily it would 
not fall out. A window that is placed properly in a building 
is not going to fall out because we happen to have a little wind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, not a little wind, but we all know of 
large plate-glass windows breaking under a severe wind. 

Mr. IRWIN. The Government had intended to raze this 
building. It was left there in a dilapidated condition, For 
that reason it was neglected, and in that neglected condition 
windows become so insecure that the least puff of wind will 
blow the glass out. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Where is there any evidence to confirm 
the last statement of the gentleman? 

Mr. IRWIN. At the bottom of page 2 of the report we 
find the following from the Acting Supervising Chief Engineer: 


I might add that the window opening has since been boarded up. 
As this building is to be razed, it will not be necessary to install 
a new light of glass. 


Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman states it was a minor 
windstorm. Of course he is the chairman of the committee 
and I know that he tries to be accurate. Yet in that same 
communication we find the statement that that window was 
blown out during a severe storm. It was a large plate-glass 
window, not on the second floor as some gentlemen haye stated 
here, but was on the ground floor. It blew out and it injured 
two people. I think my original statement of fact was 
accurate. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
if the weather conditions were such that a mother with an 
8-year-old daughter were walking along the street there was 
not a windstorm of sufficient strength to blow out a plate- 
glass window or any other kind of a window that was properly 
secured? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are many windows, large plate- 
glass windows, firmly secured, that break under the stress 
of a severe windstorm. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But I asked the gentleman a question— 
whether it is not reasonable to suppose if the wind was not 
sufficiently strong to keep this mother and 8-year-old daughter 
off the street, certainly it was not strong enough to blow out 
of its frame a window properly secured. 

‘Mr, STAFFORD. That is a non sequitur. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, The storm was not of such a degree 
as to blow out all windows and thus bring this case under 
the class of cases known as act of God. The falling of the 
window was directly due to the neglected condition of the 
building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. It says that in the report. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, we discussed this matter in 
committee for quite a while. The engineer right after the 
injury was ordered to put some temporary work on the build- 
ing, because the building was not used at the time. It was 
old, it was dilapidated, and it was going to be razed in order 
to erect another building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the positive statement of the 
chairman of the committee that this building was an old build- 
ing and in a dilapidated condition, of course it might follow 
that there is liability to keep the building in condition, and I 
withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay to Katherine Frances Lamb the sum of $845 in 
full settlement for injuries by her and by her 7-year-old daughter, 
Elinor Frances Lamb, when, on July 10, 1926, while they were passing 
the building in the city of Yonkers, N. Y., owned by the United 
States Government and located on property purchased by it for post- 
office purposes, a plate-glass window, negligently insecure, was blown 
out by a windstorm and severely cut and injured both the mother and 
daughter. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “$845” and insert “ $1,500," and after 
the word “injuries” in line 5, insert the word “ received,” and on 
page 2, after the word “ daughter,” strike out the period, insert a colon 
and the following: “ Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined In 
any sum not exceeding $1,000." 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
out the last word. 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
proceed for two minutes on the subject of maximum expedition 
in the passage of private bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent to proceed out of order for two minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
read from the Washington Post of this morning the following: 


SENATE AVERAGES BILL FOR EVERY HALF MINUTE 

Just because it has been dallying with the tariff for a year or more 
does not mean that the Senate can not move in a hurry when it 
wants to. 

With Senator Moses (Republican), of New Hampshire, in the Vice 
President’s chair yesterday, the Senate passed 55 bills in a little less 
than 30 minutes, or a bill every 32 seconds. 

So fast was he reading the bills that Jobn Crockett, the clerk, fre- 
quently had to stop and gasp for breath. 


That, ladies and gentlemen, is maximum expedition in the 
passage of private bills. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I inquire of the gentleman if this is a 
reflection on the Senate? 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, no. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not sure that that should go in the 
Recorp. [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is it not a fact that they have just taken 
the work of the House as an investigating committee, and passed 
the bills as we sent them over? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
the bill H. R. 6 for printing in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in 
the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of 
oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, who also informed the House that on the following 
dates the President approved and signed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the House of the following titles: 

On May 27, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 343. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives; and 

H. R. 7933. An act to provide for an Assistant to the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

On May 28, 1930: 

H. R. 5411. An act to provide for the appointment of an ad- 
ditional district judge for the district of Minnesota ; 

H. R. 9444. An act to authorize the erection of a marker upon 
the site of New Echota, capital of the Cherokee Indians prior 
to their removal west of the Mississippi River, to commemorate 
its location and events connected with its history; and 

II. R. 7955. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 

On May 29, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 328. Joint resolution authorizing the immediate ap- 
propriation of certain amounts authorized to be appropriated 
by the settlement of war claims act of 1928; 

H. J. Res. 346. Joint resolution to supply a deficiency in the 
appropriation for the employees’ compensation fund for the 
fiscal year 1930; 

H. J. Res. 349. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
the Grand Army of the Republic Memorial Day Corporation 
for use on May 30, 1930; 

H. J. Res. 350. Joint resolution to provide funds for payment 
of the expenses of the Marine Band in attending the Fortieth 
Annual Confederate Veterans’ Reunion ; 

H. R. 6142. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass.; 
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H. R. 26. An act for the acquisition, establishment, and de- 
velopment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital ; 

H. R. 5259. An act to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes ; 

H. R. 5266. An act to amend section 649 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.); 

H. R. 5208. An act to amend section 1112 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia ; Í 
H. R. 5262. An act to amend section 829 of the Revised Stat- 

utes of the United States; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality, but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex.% 

H. R. 11433. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
provide for the acquisition of certain property in the District 
of Columbia for the Library of Congress, and for other pur- 
55 1 approved May 21, 1928, relating to the condemnation of 
land; an 

H. R. 11703. An act: granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Olean, N. Y., to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
NNN bridge across the Allegheny River at or near Olean, 


On June 2, 1930: 

H. R. 293. An act for the relief of James Albert Couch, other- 
wise known as Albert Couch ; 

. R. 591. An act for the relief of Howard C. Frink; 

. R. 7833. An act for the relief of Allen Nichols; 

. 8854. An act for the relief of William Taylor Coburn; 

. 567. An act for the relief of Rolla Duncan; 

3 An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
o Eva Broderick for the hire of an automobile by agents 
1 Service ; 

. 833. An act for the relief of Verl L. Amsbaugh; 

837. An act for the relief of Kurt Falb; 

2504. An act for the relief of Don A. Spencer ; 

. 6083. An act for the relief of Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6084. An act to ratify the action of a local board of ‘sales 
control in respect to contracts between the United States and 
Goldberg & Levkoff; 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

H. R. 9154. An act to provide for the construction of a revet- 
ment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; 

H. R. 9334. An act to provide for the study, investigation, and 
survey, for commemorative purposes, of the battle field of Sara- 
toga, N. XL.: 

H. R. 9412. An act to provide for a memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of forest conservation; 

H. R. 10082. An act to authorize the attendance of the Ma- 
rine Band at the National Encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at Cincinnati, Ohio; and 

H. R. 10877. An act authorizing appropriations to be expended 
under the provisions of sections 4 to 14 of the act of March 1, 
1911, entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with 
any other State or States, or with the United States, for the 
protection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to 
appoint a commission for the acquisition of lands for the 
purpose of conserving the nayigability of navigable rivers,” 
as amended. 

On June 3, 1930: 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United 
States Code, as amended; 

H. R. 5258. An act to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws 
of Alaska) ; and 

H. R. 5261. An act to authorize the destruction of duplicate 
accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts. 

On June 4, 1930: 

H. R. 649. An act for the relief of Albert E. Edwards. 

On June 5, 1930: 

H. R. 9804. An act to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act, as amended, by extending the time within which 
applications for benefits thereunder may be filed, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 9996. An act to amend the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to settle 
claims and suits against the District of Columbia,” approved 
February 11, 1929; , 

H. R. 2152. An act to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring and diffusing useful information regarding agricul- 
ture, and for other purposes; 

_H. J. Res. 282. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the 
Union of South Africa; 

H. R. 10480. An act to authorize the settlement of the in- 
debtedness of the German Reich to the United States on account 
of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, and the costs of the United States army of 
occupation ; 

H. R. 9439. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Kanawha 
River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, W. Va.; 

H. R. 11430. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of New York to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across the Hudson River at or near Catskill, 
Greene County, N. X.; 

H. R. 1186. An act to amend section 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior to 
fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when included 
within national reclamation projects; 

II. R. 3975. An act to amend the act of March 4, 1925, chapter 
521, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 11965. An act making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1931, and for other purposes. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its prin- 
cipal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 2035. An act for the relief of the Publie Service Coordinated 
Transport of Newark, N. J.; and 

S. 4318. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to permit 
taxation of lands of homestead and desert-land entrymen under 
the reclamation act,” approved April 21, 1928, so as to include 
ceded lands under Indian irrigation projects. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 2 to the bill (H. R. 11143) entitled “An act to create 
in the Treasury Department a bureau of narcotics, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 17 to the bill (H. R. 12236) entitled “An act making 
approprations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6130) entitled “An act to exempt the Custer National 
Forest from the operation of the forest homestead law, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 181) entitled “ Joint resolution to amend 
a joint resolution entitled Joint resolution giving to discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right of homestead 
entry,’ approved February 14, 1920, as amended January 21, 
1922, and as extended December 28, 1922.” 

ERNST LUBEGER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 556) for the relief of Ernst Lueger. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I notice from the letter of 
the Postmaster General that he says: 


Since favorable action would doubtless result in an avalanche of 
requests for similar legislation from present and former employees 
injured in the line of duty prior to the passage of the compensation act, 
I am of the opinion that this bill should not pass. 

I wish to inquire as to what compensation the claimant had 
received, and also what is the basis of the sum agreed upon, as 
stated in the bill? 
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rural carrier. They said he was out on his route, and his 
horse shied, and he was thrown from the vehicle, his leg was 
caught in the spokes, and he was dragged some distance, so 
that he remained a cripple for the rest of his life. In 1919 his 
salary was $1,800 a year, but of course he never collected such 
a sum as that. He received only $104 during the period of his 
illness. His wife is now about $400 in debt for expenses in- 
curred after his accident. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You say he received only $100 or more 
after his injury? 

Mr. LEA. Yes; only $104. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the only compensation he received 
following the injury? 

Mr. LEA. That is all the salary he received during the 27 
months following his injury. The compensation act was not 
passed at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it would be rather a dangerous 
precedent to go back before the passage of the compensation act. 

Mr. LEA. The House has passed several bills of that kind. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say that upon the recommendation of 
the committee we have passed in this House a number of such 
claims, so that it is not a new precedent. We have passed a 
number of such bills in the last few years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How do you arrive at the sum of $2,350, 
as stated in the bill? 

Mr. LEA. That was the amount he would have received dur- 
ing the 27 months’ period. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Would he have received that amount under 
the compensation act? 

Mr. LEA. He would have received two-thirds of that amount 
during that period. But that eliminates the subsequent periods 
in which this man received less compensation than he would 
have had he been under the Government service. He finally 
took service as a night watchman in subsequent years, and re- 
ceived a salary, but that is entirely eliminated from this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should not the amount be $1,704? 

Mr. LEA. If you eliminate the amount subsequent to that 
period, that would be the basis. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think you are establishing rather a bad 
practice. Would not the gentleman be willing to accept $1,704? 

Mr, LEA, The sum would be larger if it had included the 
entire period that the compensation act would include. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman should accept 
$1,704. 

Mr. IRWIN. If he had received what would have been his 
right under the compensation act he would have received more 
than this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
make that $1,704. 

Mr. LEA. I will consent to that amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is stated in the letter of the Postmaster General under date 
of January 20, 1930— 


I am of the opinion that this bill should not pass. 


But I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have already read that into the Recorp. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to ask a question. How long 
had he carried the mail before this happened? 

Mr. LEA. About eight years. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That was before the compensation act 
was passed? 

Mr. LEA. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Of course, he and his family realized 
nothing from that act? 

Mr, LEA. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. In view of the fact that the man is now dead, 
should the bill not be amended so as to provide for the relief 
of his wife and children? 

Mr. LBA. Yes. I will offer an amendment to that effect 
at the proper time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There Was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


I have no objection if the gentleman will 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the 
Government, to Ernst Lueger, the sum of $2,350, for injuries sustained 
while in the performance of his duty as rural mail carrier at Sebastopol, 
Calif., in February, 1915. 
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Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Lea] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LEA: Page- 1, line 5, after the word “ appro- 
priated,” strike out the balance of the paragraph and in lieu thereof 
insert : 

“To Anna Lueger, widow of Ernst Lueger, deceased, the sum of 
$1,704 in full settlement against the Government for injuries sustained 
by Ernst Lueger, deceased, while in the performance of his duty as 
rural mail carrier at Sebastopol, Calif., in February, 1915.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TOPA TOPA RANCH CO. AND OTHERS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5459) for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch Co., Glencoe Ranch 
Co., Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fukasawa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from California [Mr. FREE] 
if he will agree to the usual amendment with regard to attor- 
ney's fees? 

Mr. FREE. Certainly. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Reserving the right to object, which I 
would not want to do, having once lived in the district of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Free], I want to ask a ques- 
tion. This fire originated with no responsibility on the Govern- 
ment, did it not? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. The Government was burning brush. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Oh, I understand. I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to inquire of the author of the bill whether the amount 
agreed upon is in consonance with that recommended by the 
department. 

Mr. FREE. Yes. The items were all worked over by the 
department before I introduced the bill. In fact, they had 
several people check up on the amounts, and I placed in the 
bill the amounts which the departnrent agreed upon. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the letter found on page 2 of 
the report the following: 


Computing depreciation on the total replacement cost would reduce 
the item from $3,821.05 to $3,051.80. 


Has that been taken care of in the bill? 
Mr. FREE. If the gentleman will read further, it says: 


This difference of $769.25 is offset to the extent of $306.70 by the 
fact that replacement was computed for only 10,000 feet of flume in- 
stead of the full length of 11,005 feet destroyed. Furthermore any 
difference between depreciation computed on replacement cost and de- 
preciation computed on a lower original cost, if not borne by the Gov- 
ernment, will fail upon the company necessitating an increase in their 
flume investment. 


In fact, I think the amount is more than offset by the things 
that were not improved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to the Topa Topa Ranch Co. of Ojai, 
Calif., the sum of $5,966.50; Glencoe Ranch Co., of Santa Barbara, 
Calif., the sum of $5,864.13; J. Koenigstein, of Ojai, Calif., the sum 
of $1,819.25; and H. Fukasawa, of Ojai, Calif., the sum of $1,430.85, 
all of said sums being in full settlement of claims for loss of property 
resulting from a forest fire in the Santa Barbara National Forest in 
November, 1928. 


With the following committee amendment: 
On page 1, line 8, after the semicolon, insert the word “Arthur.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN : Page 2, line 4, strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: “ Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or at- 
torneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim. 
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It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof sball be 
fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


EDWARD SWEENEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2335) providing for the promotion of Chief Boatswain Edward 
Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why should Congress promote this man? 

Mr. HALE. It is due to a very peculiar chain of circum- 
stances. This man served in the United States Navy for 
83 years. He finds himself the only man in all the United 
States Navy who served during the World War in the situation 
in which he is. All other men in his status during the World 
War have become lieutenants, and he is the only one who has 
not. The bill is designed not to give him preference but to 
correct an injustice which it is believed has been done. The 
Navy Department is in favor of this bill to a limited extent. 
The Navy Department say that he should be made a lieutenant, 
junior grade. I introduced the bill. I am very well acquainted 
with the gentleman personally. It is my belief he should be 
placed where those who served with him in the war were 
placed—that is, with the rank of lieutenant. The subcommittee 
of the Naval Affairs Committee felt the same way, and that is 
the reason I reported out the bill without amendment. The 
Navy Department says the bill is all right if we will make him 
a lieutenant, junior grade. If I have to accept that amendment 
I will do so, although I do it reluctantly, because I think in 
real justice to the man he should be made a lieutenant on the 
retired list. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Why does the gentleman accept the 
amendment, then? 

Mr. HALE. I do not accept it unless I am compelled to. 

Mr. PALMER. The purpose of this bill is that Chief Boat- 
swain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, be retired 
with the grade of lieutenant. This is recommended by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. The committee has investigated it? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. What use do we have for committees if we 
do not follow their recommendations? 

Mr. HALE. Being a member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I think the gentleman’s judgment is good. 

Mr, PALMER. If we are here just simply to ignore the 
recommendations made by a committee after a thorough investi- 
gation by the committee, we might just as well quit and go 
home. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr, Speaker, I am strongly inclined to 
object to this bill. I have heard of that only fellow in the 
Navy and Army heretofore. Does not this man draw retire- 
ment compensation now? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; as chief boatswain. 

Mr. PATTERSON. What is his retirement income? 

Mr. HALE. I presume that appears somewhere in the report. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I read some of the report but did not 
read all of it. 

Mr. HALE. I find the report does not state the amount he 
is now drawing, so I can not tell the gentleman. However, if 
he should be retired as lieutenant, junior grade, he would 
receive $999 more. 

Mr. PATTERSON. More than he is now receiving? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. There are lots of our people who do 
not have an income of $999 a year. 

Mr. HALE. But very few people have served the United 
States Government in two wars and in the Navy of the United 
States for 33 years, with honorable service. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand that, but I would like to 
know how much he is now receiving? 

Mr. HALE. Probably the information the gentleman seeks 
is to be found somewhere in the report, but I do not recall at 
this moment. 
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Mr. ARENTZ. The difficulty is this: If he had been a 
couple of months older he would have been advanced automati- 
cally, but because he happened to be 50 years of age at the 
wrong time, a few months too late—— 

Mr. HALE. Six weeks. 

Mr, ARENTZ. Forsooth, the Government says he can not 
have this advancement, but there was a recommendation made 
by the Navy Department at the time of the passage of the 
bill retiring officers and boatswain, the recommendation being 
that they be advanced to lieutenant in the junior grade. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I want to be generous and I want to be 
fair, and the statement the gentleman has just made helps my 
feelings. Would not the gentleman be willing to accept the 
recommendation made by the department that he be carried as 
lieutenant in the junior grade? 

Mr. HALE, At the outset I stated that if it was the judg- 
ment of the House that that amendment should be written into 
the bill, of course I would accept it; but I think justice war- 
rants the giving of the rank provided for in the bill. If the 
gentleman thinks he should object unless that amendment is 
written in the bill, I will accept the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: - 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to advance 
Chief Boatswain Edward Sweeney, United States Navy, retired, to the 
rank of lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy, with the retired pay 
and allowances of that rank. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, after the word “rank,” insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That no back pay, bounty, pension, or other emolu- 
ment shall accrue prior to the passage of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


X CHARLES J. NAUDASCHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5295) for the relief of Charles J. Naudascher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CHABLES G. METTLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8393) for the relief of Charles G. Mettler. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this man has been paid $675 already, and there is a balance due 
of $976.79. If the gentleman will amend it so as to give the cor- 
rect amount, I think it ought to pass. I talked with the clerk of 
the Court of Claims, and I was advised that he had already been 
paid $675, and that there is now due $976.79. Therefore the bill 
ought to carry that amount. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, this is 
merely to allow this man to go into the Court of Claims and 
prove his claim. There was an error in regard to the matter 
when the report was handed down. 

Mr. COLLINS. There is not any difference between what 
the gentleman wants and what I want. The only objection I 
have to the bill is that it permits the Court of Claims to pay 
this man $1,653.79, but that amount is wrong. It should be 
$1,651.79, and on that he has already been paid $675, making 
a balance due of $976.79. So I think this should be under- 
stood. It seems to me that a straight-out authorization of an 
appropriation of $976.79 should be made. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Of course, that would be acceptable, but 
the idea of this bill was to allow him to prove his claim once 
more before the Court of Claims because there was an error in 
connection with the handing down of the report. I hope the 
gentleman will not object. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not going to object, but I think it 
should better authorize an appropriation of $976.79. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims of the United States 
be, and hereby is, given jurisdiction to hear and determine the claim 
of Charles G. Mettler and to render judgment against the United 
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States, and to accept the report of United States Commissioner Ben- 
jamin Micou, now deceased, after correcting the typographical error 
in paragraph X of said report so as to properly read “ $1,653.79," 
instead of “ $675.” 

Sec. 2. Said claim shall not be considered as barred because of any 
existing statute of limitations with regard to suits against the United 
States; nor because of any previous hearing before the Court of Claims 
of the United States; nor because of any release which may have been 
signed by said claimant, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, strike out all of line 1 and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“so as to state the correct amount due the plaintiff.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. = yesh 

The title was amended. 


MRS, HELEN H. TAFT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
11082) granting a franking privilege to Helen H. Taft. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I object, unless I can have 
some explanation of this bill. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will explain the bill to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I reserve the right to object then, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the last quarter of a century or more, 
to my personal knowledge, we have always granted a franking 
privilege to the widow of the President upon his decease. We 
did this in the case of Mrs. Garfield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. She certainly deserved it, if any of them 
ever did. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also in the case of Mrs. Roosevelt. 
This has been the practice always, and we are now extending 
the same courtesy to Mrs. Taft. Certainly with the established 
precedents of all these years of granting such privilege to the 
widows of Presidents, I know the generous gentleman from 
Alabama will not withhold it from the widow of the President 
who was so loved and revered and admired by the people of the 
Southland. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The gentleman is certainly correct there, 
and if this has been the custom with respect to all of them; the 
gentleman certainly knows I shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I knew the gentleman would not think 
for a moment of objecting when he knew the uniform practice 
in these cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all mail matter sent by post by Helen H. 
Taft, widow of the late William Howard Taft, under her written auto- 
graph signature, be conveyed free of postage during her natural life. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HOMER J. WILLIAMSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
886) for the relief of Homer J. Williamson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I am wondering if the author of the bill would object te 
the regular attorney amendment being included in this bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Limiting attorneys’ fees? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Yes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I shall be pleased to have it go in the bill. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Then I have no objection. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have great difficulty in reconciling myself to having this bill 
passed. 

The department says there are hundreds, if not thousands, 
of similar instances, and I know myself of a number of cases 
where I might introduce private bills that would have the 
same merit. 

I yield to the gentleman from Indiana if he wishes to make 
an explanation, although I am almost resolyed to enter an 
objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, this is a perfectly meritorious 
bill, and I hope when it is more thoroughly understood by the 
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gentleman from Wisconsin his sense of fairness will prompt 
him to permit it to be passed. r 

The young man who is the beneficiary under the bill is 
candy manufacturer of Indianapolis, Ind. Desiring to make a 
perfectly accurate income-tax return, he took his figures for 
the year 1918 to the Internal Revenue Bureau at Indianapolis 
and sought Government advice in the matter of making out 
his report. His figures were taken by the deputy collector of 
Internal Revenue and the report was made out by the deputy 
collector and it was made out erroneously. Not until more 
than five years had elapsed did this taxpayer know that an 
error had been made. If he had slept on his rights during the 
statutory period, it would have been another story, but he did 
not know he had any rights. At the end of five years he was 
told by the employee of the Government who had discovered 
the error that this error had been made. There was no laches 
on the part of the taxpayer. He tried to do his duty. He 
placed implicit confidence in the deputy collector of Internal 
Revenue. The error was made by an agent of the Government, 
and if there was ever a good claim against the Government, it 
seems to me that this is a just one. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I had a case just recently down at the 
department where there was just as much merit involved in 
the matter as in this ease, and the examiner said he wished 
he had authority to grant a refund. In my own individual tax 
returns, if I wished to go back, I might make a claim for refund 
by reason of losses made on capital investments. I can not 
reconcile myself to allowing a bill like this to pass when there 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of similar cases where persons 
would be similarly entitled to reimbursement, 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. IRWIN. I was chairman of the subcommittee that went 
into this matter, and as the gentleman knows, we have a number 
of cases that involve the statute of limitations, but in this par- 
ticular case here was a young business man who had just gone 
into business and he takes his balance sheet, which included his 
inventory of machinery and a number of other items, to the 
Government building in Indianapolis and there wis a young 
man that had been designated by the Government to help tax- 
payers in the making out of their income-tax reports, which is 
quite customary. This young man knew nothing about this 
mistake. He simply said, “ Here are my figures,” and gave this 
Government agent the balance sheet containing a number of 
items that never should have been taxed. He relied implicitly 
on the knowledge of this agent of the Government who made 
the error. This is entirely different from the case where a 
man has slept on his rights. In the first place, he did what the 
agent told him to do, and he brought his books there and took 
the agent’s word for it. It is purely a matter of the Govern- 
ment agent making this error and there was no way for this 
young man to find out about it until the statutory period had 
passed. The young man had already paid the money and it 
seems to me he is certainly entitled to a refund. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman knows from his acquaint- 
ance with the way returns are made that a great number of 
citizens go to the tax collector’s office to have their returns made 
out. If, perchance, there has been some mistake and the stat- 
ute of limitations has run, we can not recognize that. 

Mr. IRWIN. Does the gentleman believe that if the United 
States Government sends a man out for the purpose of instruct- 
ing young men in making out income-tax returns—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are a great number of taxpayers 
going to the office for information—if we are going to open the 
door we could have a general law. 

Mr. HUDSON. I think the gentleman is partly right, and I 
appreciate the conscientious work of the gentleman from Wis- 
eonsin in protecting the Treasury—I am sure he gets no enjoy- 
ment out of it. This man could have gone back to the Goy- 
ernment aud got a refund if he had known of the error. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So in the case that I have referred to, he 
could have gone and gotten a refund, but the Treasury official 
said that he regretted that the statute of limitations had run. 

Mr. HUDSON. We have been granting refunds to great cor- 
porations in this session of Congress on a mere technicality or 
error in their return. Shall we be more generous to the great 
corporations than to the individual? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask to have the bill passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Will the gentleman withhold that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I have used very little time in the House, 
and I want to make one statement. There is a great principle 
{Involved here which was hinted at by the gentleman from 
Michigan who has just taken his seat. We have refunded to the 
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United States Steel Corporation $98,000,000. This last March 
we refunded by act of the House $33,000,000 to the United 
States Steel Corporation, Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
on ara 15 gave out an interview on the subject, in which he 
said: 


In considering the case we should not permit its size to affect our 
judgment. The only question to be determined is, what did the Steel 
Corporation owe the Government on account of taxes under the laws 
enacted by Congress? This the Bureau of Internal Revenue has de- 
termined after the most painstaking and thorough consideration. 


He further said: 


I fail to see any basis for criticizing the proposed action of the 
Treasury. The case has been handled by the best experts in the 
Treasury. The overpayment is admitted. Sound business judgment 
and good administration demands that we return the amount promptly. 


The rule laid down by the Secretary of the Treasury should 
be applied to all. 

What kind of a spectacle is the House going to be put in if it 
refunds $98,000,000 to the United States Steel Corporation and 
in a case of equal merit refuses to refund $1,100 to this small 
Indianapolis candy manufacturer? How can such discrimina- 
tion be defended? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to go into this matter 
further, but in view of the statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan, and the proponent of the bill, I ask to have the bill go 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a proper request on 
the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I object. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 502, the bill H. R. 10919. The gentleman 
from Mississippi objected to the bill, but it has been explained 
to him, and he will withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? z 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 10919 


A bill for the relief of certain officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States, and of Elise Steiniger, housekeeper for 
Consul R. A. Wallace Treat at the Smyrna consulate, who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suffered losses of Government 
funds, and/or personal property by reason of theft, warlike conditions, 
catastrophes of nature, shipwreck, or other causes 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following sums of money: 

To Ursulo D. Aguilar, clerk of the consulate at Yokohama, Japan, the 
sum of $663, such sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary 
personal property lost as a result of the Japanese earthquake of 
September 1, 1923; 

To Moses Ashdjian, former dragoman of the American consular 
agency at Alexandretta, the sum of $1,853.23, such sum representing the 
value of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of 
war-time conditions in Turkey, during the World War period; 

To Henry D. Baker, formerly American consul at Trinidad, British 
West Indies, the sum of $74.24, which sum represents the value of 
official funds stolen from the safe of the consulate on the night of 
February 28, 1918; 

To Maynard B. Barnes, former American vice consul at Smyrna, 
the sum of $1,719.75, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
and necessary personal property lost as a result of the burning of 
Smyrna in September, 1922; 

To J. I. Brittain, former American consul general at Coburg, 
Germany, and Auckland, New Zealand, the sum of $272.96, such sum 
representing extra shipping expenses for personal property incurred 
due to war-time conditions during the World War period while pro- 
ceeding under orders of the Department of State; 

To Alfred T. Burri, former American vice consul at Moscow, the 
sum of $596.75, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property confiscated as a result of civil disturb- 
ances in Russia during 1918; 

To Ralph C. Busser, former American consul at Trieste, Italy, the 
sum of $2,160, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions 
during the World War period; 

To F. W. Calder, former American vice consul at Odessa, Russia. 
the sum of $115, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances at 
Odessa, in February, 1920; 
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To John K. Caldwell, Japanese secretary of the embassy at Tokyo, 
the sum of $9,050, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
and necessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese 
earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Arthur B. Cooke, former American consul at Patras, Greece, 
the sum of $740, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of the sinking of the 
steamship Athengi in September, 1915, as a result of war-time con- 
ditions ; 

To John K. Davis, former American consul at Nanking, China, the 
sum of $9,570, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances at 
Nanking in March, 1927; 

To Sophia de Soto, widow of Hernando de Soto, former American 
consul at Warsaw, the sum of $511, such sum representing the value 
of salary and expenses drawn for but the equivalent of which was 
never recelyed due to war-time conditions and civil disturbances 
from 1917 to 1920; 

To Carl F. Deichman, former American consul at Santos, Brazil, 
the sum of $1,777, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
and necessary personal property lost by shipwreck on March 5, 1916, 
while traveling under orders; 

To Setrak L. Dinguilian, former clerk at the American consulate at 
Trebizond, Turkey; Tifis and Vladikarkas, Russia, the sum of 
$2,376.30, such sum representing losses of reasonable and necessary 
personal property due to war-time conditions at the above places from 
1915 to 1919; 

To Eugene H. Dooman, assistant Japanese secretary of the embassy 
at Tokyo, the sum of $1,687, such sum representing the value of 
reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Robert Frazer, former consular inspector for Central America 
and the West Indies, the sum of $210.75, of which the sum of $15 
represents the value of official funds in his possession, lost through 
shipwreck on the coast of Honduras on January 15, 1021, while 
traveling on official orders, and of which the sum of $195.75 represents 
the value of reasonable and necessary personal property lost at the same 
time ; 

To the estate of A. Thomas Gelat, former first interpreter of the 
American consulate at Jerusalem, Palestine, the sum of $1,454.25, such 
sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary personal prop- 
erty lost and traveling expenses sustained as a result of war-time con- 
ditions in Palestine and Turkey during the World War period; 

To Hugh S. Gibson, former American minister at Warsaw, Poland, 
the sum of $3,602.46, such sum representing the value at the average 
rate of exchange for the quarter ending June 30, 1919, of Polish marks 
held by said officer after that date for accounting instructions which 
were not received until the depreciation of said marks rendered them 
worthless ; 

To John H. Grout, former American consul at Odessa, Russia, the 
sum of $3,575, such sum representing the value of reasonable and neces- 
sary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions from 
1914 to 1918; 

To C. E. Guyant, former American consul at Salina Cruz, Mexico, 
the sum of $391, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances in 
Mexico between 1912 and 1918; 

To T. R. Hanson, former American vice consul at Irkutsk, Siberia, 
the sum of $231, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances in 
Irkutsk during January, 1920; 

To Ernest L. Harris, former American consul general at Irkutsk, 
Siberia, the sum of $625, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
and necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances 
at Moscow during 1918 and 1919; 

To Lewis W. Haskell, former American consul at Belgrade, Serbia, 
the sum of $1,439.80, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost, and of extra travel expenses sus- 
tained, as a result of war-time conditions in 1914 and 1915; 

To Joseph Emerson Haven, former American consul at Roubaix, 
France, the sum of $3,412, such sum representing the value of reason- 
able and necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time condi- 
tions during the World War period; 

To W. Stanley Hollis, former American consul general at Beirut, 
Syria, the sum of $1,094, such sum representing the value of reason- 
able and necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time con- 
ditions during 1917 and 1918; 

To Robertson Honey, former American consul at Catania, Italy, the 
sum of $269.03, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions 
during 1918; 

To Theodore Jacckel, former American consul at Stettin, Germany, 
the sunt of $130, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions in 
Germany during the World War period and immediately thereafter; 
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_To George A. Jeffery, stenographer and clerk of the embassy at 
Tokyo, the sum of $893, such sum representing the value of reason- 
able and necessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese 
earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Douglas Jenkins, former American consul at Riga and Kiev, 
Russia, the sum of $600, such sum representing the value of personal 
property lost as a result of war-time conditions and civil disturbances 
from 1918 to 1920; 

To Willianr L. Jenkins, former American consul at Tillis, Caucasus, 
the sum of $481.50, such sum representing the value of personal 
property lost during 1919 as a result of civil disturbances at 
Tiflis ; 

To Frances R, Jewett, widow of Milo A. Jewett, former American 
consul at Kehl, Germany, the sum of $640, such sum representing the 
value of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result 
of war-time conditions during 1917 and 1918; 

To Armenouhie Aghamdjan, formerly Armenouhie Karakashian, clerk 
at the American consulate at Smyrna, Turkey, the sum of $1,865, such 
sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary personal prop- 
erty lost as a result of the burning of Smyrna on September 13, 
1922; 

To William and David Kirjassoff, minor sons of Max D. Kirjassoff, 
former consul in charge of the consulate general at Yokohama, tlie 
sum of $10,000, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese earth- 
quake of September 1, 1923; 

To William R. Langdon, former American consul at Antung, China, 
the sum of $234.50, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
and necessary personal property lost as a result of a hurricane at 
Antung during August, 1923; 

To Charles L. Latham, former American consul at Dundee, Scotland, 
the sum of $200, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as the result of pilfering due to dis- 
turbed conditions in Scotland during 1916; 

To Frank C. Lee, former American consular assistant and vice consul 
at Petrograd, Russia, the sum of $150, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of civil 
disturbances at Petrograd during 1918; 

To Marion Letcher, former American consul at Chibuahua, Mexico, 
and consul general at Copenhagen, Denmark, the sum of $487.93, of 
which the sum of $235 represents the value of reasonable and necessary 
personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances at Chihuahua, 
during 1916, and the sum of $252.93 represents the amount stolen from 
the safe of the American consulate general at Copenhagen, Denmark; on 
the night of February 18, 1927; 

To Mary Martin Hatton, formerly Mary Martin, clerk at the . 
general at Yokohama, the sum of $992, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Isaiah Montesanto, former American yice consul at Trebizond, 
Turkey, Vladikavkas and Tiflis, Russia, the sum of $2,032.56, such sum 
representing the value of reasonable and necessary personal property 
lost or stolen as a result of war-time conditions and civil disturbances 
from 1914 to 1919; 

To Charles K. Moser, former American consul at Harbin, Manchuria, 
and Tiflis, Russia, the sum of $2,058, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of civil 
disturbances at those places in March, 1919, and February, 1921; 

To E, Lee Murray, former clerk of the embassy at Tokyo, the sum of 
$740, such sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary per- 
sonal property lost as a result of the Japanese earthquake of September 
1, 1923; 

To William F, Nason, former vice consul of the consulate general at 
Yokohama, the sum of $990, such sum representing the value of rea- 
sonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese 
earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Edward I. Nathan, former American consul at Mersina, Turkey, 
the sum of $427.10, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions in 
Turkey during 1917; 

To C. J, Nomicos, former clerk of the American consulate at Tiflis, 
Russia, the sum of $1,433.33, such sum representing the value of reason- 
able and necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time condi- 
tions in Russia during the World War period; 

To Gordon Paddock, former American consul at Tabriz, Persia, the 
sum of $1,022.58, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions in 
June, 1918; 

To J. Loder Park, former American vice consul at Smyrna, the sum 
of $430, such sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary 
personal property lost as a result of fire on September 13, 1922; 

To J. Hall Paxton, American vice consul at Nanking, China, the sum 
of $4,689.07, such sum representing the value of reasonable and neces- 
sary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances at Nanking 
during the month of March, 1927; 
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«To Hoffman Philip, former secretary of the legation at Berne, Swit- 
verland, the sum of $1,050.16, such sum representing the expenditures 
made by the said Hoffman Philip on account of travel and subsistence in 
Egypt while under orders of the Department of State from December 25, 
1916, to May 81, 1917; 

To Maurice C. Pierce, former American consul assigned to Moscow, 
the sum of $597, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of the stranding of the 
ship upon which the said Maurice C. Pierce was proceeding to his 
post in 1918; : 

To DeWitt C. Poole, former American consul at Moscow, Russia, the 
sum of $410, such sum representing the value of reasonable and neces- 
sary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances in Moscow 
during September, 1918; 

To Gabriel Bie Rayndal, former American consul general at Constan- 
tinople, Turkey, the sum of $205, such sum representing the value of 
reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time 
conditions during the period from 1917 to 1919; 

To William H. Robertson, former American consul general at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the sum of $2,838.70, such sum representing the dif- 
ference on account of exchange in the salary of the said William H. 
Robertson from 1915 to 1919 due to uncertainty in interpreting ac- 
counting procedure ; 

To Emil Sauer, former American consul at Cologne, Germany, the 
sum of $537, such sum representing the value of reasonable and neces- 
Bary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions in 1917; 

To Cosma Sayegh, former dragoman at the American consulate at 
Alexandretta, Syria, the sum of $1,500, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost and extra traveling 
expenses suffered on account of war-time conditions in Turkey during 
the World War period; 

To William A. Smale, former American vice consul at Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, the sum of $1,431.50, such sum representing the value of rea- 
sonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of a hurricane 
occurring on July 26, 1926; 

To Gaston Smith, former American consul at Aguascalientes, Mexico, 
and Malaga, Spain, the sum of $743, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of 
civil disturbances and war-time conditions during the period 1911 to 
1918; 

To Thomas C. Smith, former disbursing officer of the embassy at 
Tokyo, the sum of $2,000, such sum representing the value of reason- 
able and necessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese 
earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Nicholas R. Snyder, former American consul at Reichenberg, 
Austria, the sum of $2,030, such sum representing the value of 
reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of war- 
time conditions during 1917; 

To Elise Steiniger, former housekeeper for R. A. Wallace Treat, 
when the latter was American consul at Smyrna, the sum of $400, 
such sum representing the value of reasonable and necessary per- 
sonal property lost as a result of the burning of the consulate at 
Smyrna in March, 1928, and including damages sustained as a result 
of a broken arm; 

To Leo D. Sturgeon, former vice consul at the consulate general at 
Yokohama, the sum of $1,327.50, such sum representing the value of 
reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To Natalia Summers, widow of Maddin Summers, former American 
consul at Belgrade, Serbia, and consul general at Moscow, Russia, the 
sum of $2,270, such sum representing the yalue of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions 
during the period 1914 to 1918; 

To Michael A. Tacticos, former clerk at the American consulate 
general at Smyrna, Turkey, the sum of $2,236, such sum representing 
the value of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a 
result of the burning of Smyrna on September 13, 1922; 

To Edward B. Thomas, former American vice consul at Moscow and 
Chita, Russia, the sum of $1,000.73, such sum representing the value 
of reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of civil 
disturbances at Moscow and Chita during the period 1919 to 1923; 

To H. T. Wang, former clerk at the American consulate at Antung, 
the sum of $85, such sum representing the losses of reasonable and 
necessary personal property suffered as a result of a hurricane occur- 
ring at Antung during August, 1923; 

To Samuel J. Wardell, former vice consul at the consulate general at 
Yokohama, the sum of $1,995, such sum representing the value of 
reasonable and necessary personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese earthquake of September 1, 1923; 

To John J. C. Watson, former American consul at Roubaix, France, 
the sum of $110, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditidns 
during 1915; 

To Alexander W. Weddell, former American consul general at Beirut, 
Syria, the sum of $100, such sum representing the value of reasonable 
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and necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions 
obtaining at Alexandria, Egypt, during 1917; 

To Hugh R. Wilson, former counselor of the embassy at Tokyo, the 
sum of $8,650, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
hecessary personal property lost as a result of the Japanese earthquake 
of September 1, 1923; 

To North Winship, former American consul at Petrograd, Russia, 
the sum of $415, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of civil disturbances in 
Russia in 1917; 

To Sarah E. Winslow, widow of Alfred A. Winslow, former American 
consul general at Auckland, New Zealand, the sum of $583.33, such 
sum representing the excess of Government funds over and above his 
lawful compensation retained during the quarter ended September 30, 
1920, by the consular agent at Wellington, New Zealand, due to his 
refusal to refund the amount in question after disallowance by the 
Comptroller General of the said Alfred A. Winslow's accounts; 

To James B. Young, former American consul at Fiume, Austria, the 
sum of $982.79, such sum representing the value of reasonable and 
necessary personal property lost as a result of war-time conditions in 
1917; and A 

To the children of Elias A. Zamroud, former dragoman of the 
American consulate at Aleppo, Syria, the sum of $2,000, as an act of 
grace in recognition of long and devoted service to this Government, 
especially for his services in Turkey during the World War period. 

Suc. 2. That if the Secretary of State shall find that any payment 
on account of any individual loss herein set forth has been made to 
or on behalf of any of the claimants herein named by any foreign 
government, the amount of such payment shall be deducted from the 
amount herein authorized to be paid to such claimant: Provided, That 
any payment which hereafter may be made on account of any of the 
aforesaid losses, to or on behalf of any of the aforesaid claimants by 
any foreign government through the Department of State, in an amount 
not to exceed the amount actually paid to any of the aforesaid claim- 
ants shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, at the end of line 13, add: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to 
exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount appropriated 
in this act on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000." 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 16, line 25, insert after the word “States” “these amounts 
shall be in full settlement of claims herein enumerated.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think that amendment 
should come in at the end of section 1. I offer the following 
amendment as a substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of section 1, line 13, add: “the aforesaid amount shall be 
considered in full settlement of the aforesaid claims.” 


Mr. O'CONNELL. I will accept that substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that that is 
not a proper substitute and that the gentleman from New York 
should withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. I withdraw my amendment, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, I offer the amendment: On page 16, 
line 13, insert “the aforesaid amounts shall be considered in 
full settlement of the aforesaid claims.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN M. FLYNN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3644) for the relief of John M. Flynn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I reserve the right to object. I can not find 
any evidence in the report to the committee from the custodial 
service of the Treasury Department, or from the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, that this man was badly or 
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seriously injured. There is something to the effect that he 
scratched himself on top of an elevator and that there was a 
medical bill of $5 which was paid. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this man was the janitor of the 
post office at Springfield, III. During the course of his duty he 
was carrying an oil can. He got off the elevator in the base- 
ment of the building when the handle of the can broke and the 
can fell on his toe, mashing his toe. It seemed to be a light 
injury at the time, but the next day it got sore, and he went 
and had treatment. It kept getting worse and worse, and finally 
he was sent to the hospital and first had one foot amputated, 
due to an injury to the bone, because a gangrenous condition 
had set in. In order to saye his life one foot was taken off, 
but the so-called infection had gene pretty far, and settled in 
his other foot which later on had to be taken off. This man had 
been a janitor at a salary of about $90 a month. He knew noth- 
ing of his rights and he did not say anything about it. He went 
over to the hospital and he spent something like three years in 
the hospital, and through the good offices of the sisters in the 
hospital he was kept there without paying a penny. The bill 
has been amended in order to put the amount of compensation 
at $60 a month, which will be about the amount he would receive 
if he had come under the provisions of the law. 

Mr. COLLINS. The trouble about what the gentleman is 
rtuting is that this man was injured by scratching himself on 
the top of an elevator, according to the Treasury Department, 
in Selſtember, 1919, and he incurred a medical bill of $5, which 
was paid, and nothing was heard about making a claim for 
nearly 10 years. 

Mr. IRWIN. That was in 1921. 

Mr. COLLINS. The Treasury Department says September 
26, 1919, and 10 years approximately thereafterwards we find 
he says he suffered certain injuries, 

Mr. IRWIN. In 1919 he had a scratch on the foot, and he 
did not report that, but that has nothing to do with the injury 
that caused the amputation. That happened two years later, 
in 1921. This man in carrying an oil can dropped it on his 
toe because the handle of the can broke. This is not the acci- 
dent where the scratch is reported. This was two years after- 
wards, He was taken into the hospital, and, in fact, is there 
yet, with both legs off. 

Mr. COLLINS. No one working with him knew anything 
about the present alleged accident. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will turn to page 5 of the 
report, I think he will find that there are witnesses mentioned 
there. 

Mr. COLLINS. I read page 5 and all the report. 

Mr. IRWIN. ‘The gentleman just spoke of witnesses, and 
if he will turn to page 5 of the report, I think he will find 
that there were witnesses to show that the man was hurt. 

Mr. COLLINS. If he had a claim against the Government, 
he ought to haye filed it long ago and should not have waited 
nearly 10 years. 

Mr. IRWIN. There are witnesses here who testified to the 
injury, that it took place. Whether or not it was reported by 
the postmaster, as it should have been, I do not know. 

Mr. COLLINS. It was not reported by him. 

Mr. IRWIN. I think on page 5 the gentleman will find an 
affidavit to the effect that he was hurt. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; but he did not report it. Nineteen 
hundred and twenty-eight was the first time that he said any- 
thing about the injury. 

Mr. IRWIN. He was in the hospital long before that. 

Mr, COLLINS. He may have been, but he did not let any- 
body know about it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In the report there is an affidavit 
of the claimant, as well as the affidavits of two fellow employees 
calling attention to the injury, and the affidavit of the doctor 
who treated him in that month in 1921, as well as a statement 
from a former Member of this House, Judge FitzHenry, now a 
Federal judge in Springfield. They show beyond the shadow 
of doubt that this man who now has lost both legs is totally 
and permanently disabled from the performance of any manual 
labor, and that he was injured in May, 1921. 

Mr. COLLINS. A department that this man was working for, 
and that department says: 

It may be stated in this connection that no report is found on file 
here of an injury having been sustained by anyone, or of an elevator 
accident of any character on or a short time before or after May 4, 
1921, the date on which it is claimed Mr. Flynn's foot was injured. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. It was a minor injury at the 
outset, but later on developed into a gangrenous condition. 
Mr. IRWIN. On the top of page 4 of the report the gentle- 


man will find a bill rendered by the sisters of the hospital who 
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treated him. It is dated June 17 to July 3, 1921, August 8, 
5 to Ocotober 23, 1927, November 11, 1927, to February 21. 
1930. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the bill ought to be objected to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. I want to ask about the hospital bill. Does the chairman 
8 committee seriously feel we ought to pay that hospital 

? 

Mr. IRWIN. The man was practically penniless. 

Mr. PATTERSON. But these people do thousands of dollars 
of that kind of work. I do not see why we should pay them. 

Mr. IRWIN. They are asking for a dollar and a half a day, 
which would mean $4,600. We have cut it down to a dollar a 
day. I think certainly that the sisters who took care of him 
for years are entitled to a dollar a day for board and care and 
surgical dressings. 

Mr. PATTERSON. If it were owed, I would agree to that 
thoroughly; but in view of the fact that they do this kind of 
work and take it for granted in many places, I do not think 
we should take up this claim and pay it. 

Mr. IRWIN. Under the compensation act he would have 
drawn more than $3,000. He would like to have this service 
paid for, and the sisters are certainly entitled at least to $1 
a day. 

Mr. PATTERSON. If we owed them, I would not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill for compensation in behalf of John M. Flynn 


Be it enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $5,000 to John M. Flynn, of Springfield, III., 
for injuries sustained while on duty in connection with the operation 
of an elevator in the Federal building at Springfield, III. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, on page 1, lines 3 to 9, in- 
elusive, and insert: That the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission is authorized and directed to pay, out of the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund, to John M. Flynn, the sum of $60 per 
month during the remainder of his natural life. 

“Sre, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Govern- 
ment, the sum of $3,000 to St. John's Hospital, Springfield, III., for 
medical attention and care given to John M. Flynn, former employee 
at the Federal building in Springfield, III.“ 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN to the committee amend- 
ment: Page 2, at the end of line 11, insert “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or 
agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent 
thereof on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000," 


The SPHAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by Mr. BacHmann to the amend- 
ment. 

The Bachmann amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


FRED S. THOMPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5526) for the relief of Fred S. Thompson, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
my recollection is that this is a most novel and peculiar case 
of post-office officials being held up. I believe that the bandits 
went into the home of the postmaster and obtained the keys, 
and some time after, the family being in a condition of fear and 
trepidation, the bandits went ahead and robbed the post office. 
The post-office officials were waiting all the time, expecting the 
bandits to return. They said, virtually, “Go ahead and take 
everything in the post office.” 

Mr. IRWIN. The bandits did go and get the keys from the 
postmaster. I do not think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
himself would have done anything else. The bandits went down 
and robbed the post office. It was not due to negligence on the 
part of the postmaster and his family. If bandits come up and 
threaten you with a revolver, you are not going to risk your 
life by refusing to give up the keys. 

This is one of many similar claims that come here. It is 
merely a matter of bookkeeping. It is simply to give a credit 
to the postmaster. There was not so much of a dramatic 
feature to these other cases; that is all. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. That is the smallest amount 
that the department can settle. 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. When it is over $5,000, the matter is 
taken up by the department, and they ask for relief legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. First, the postmaster was held up in his 
home. A little later, when his son came, he was held up; and 
a little later still another son was found, and a little while 
after that a young woman, a member of the family, arrived, 
and she naturally quaked. It seems to me that this family was 
rather of a spineless character. For five hours up there in 
Wisconsin they were held up. The postmaster’s family ap- 
parently said, “All right; go ahead.” 

Mr. IRWIN. I do not think the people of Wisconsin are 
different from those elsewhere. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to that, I think they are superior, 
especially this one family. I withdraw my objection out of 
courtesy to the gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Fred S. Thompson, 
postmaster at Superior, Wis., in the sum of $71,225.74 due the United 
States on account of postal funds, postage stamps, and war tax revenue 
stamps lost as a result of burglary at the post office at Superior, Wis., 
November 21, 1925. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


PETER R. WADSWORTH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6668), for the relief of Peter R. Wadsworth. 
There being no objection the Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to transfer to the official credit of the 
superintendent of the Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency, Cass Lake, 
Minn., the sum of $1,012.32 from the fund “ Indian moneys, proceeds of 
labor, Chippewa Indians,” to adjust the accounts of Peter R. Wadsworth, 
former superintendent of the Consolidated Chippewa Indian Agency, 
Minn. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM MEYER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1592) for the relief of William Meyer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to William Meyer, an American citizen, the 
sum of $500, being the amount of damages suffered by him as a result 
of the seizure of his property by the Philippine Islands representative of 
the Alien Property Custodian of the United States immediately following 
the outbreak of war between the United States and Germany. 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BACHMANN] offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BACHMANN: Page 1, line 6, after “ $500,” strike 
out the words being the amount of” and insert in lieu thereof “in 
fell settlement of all.“ 
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MS HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

There was a misapprehension on the part of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian's office, which office wrote a letter here about 
the citizenship of this soldier. 

He was an American citizen and not a German citizen, 
although of German birth. He served as an American soldier 
in the Spanish War and the Philippine insurrection. He went 
to Germany in 1914 for a visit with relatives and was interned 
there during the war. 

Mr. Bacon, who is the author of the bill, thought that in jus- 
tice to the soldier this explanation should be made. 

The amendment offered by Mr, BACHMANN was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SAMUEL B. FAULKNER 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
474) for the relief of Samuel B. Faulkner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
Samuel B. Faulkner shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States as a 
private in Company E, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry: 
Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

With the following committee amendment: y 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“That in the administration of any laws conferring rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers Samuel B. Faulk- 
ner, who was a member of Company E, Third Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a member of that organization on the 21st day of April, 1899: 
Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allowance shall be 
held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 7 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
EDWARD H. COTCHER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
849) for the relief of Edward H. Cotcher. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I trust my colleague will not 
object to this bill. It has already passed the House once, and 
I am sure the gentleman has not looked into the facts in this 
ease or he would not now object. 

This man served 10 years in the United States Army. He 
could not go overseas because General Helmick said he was 
not of health to allow overseas service. Then came the Dick- 
man order which automatically reduced the number of officers. 
Captain Cotcher was on sick leave because of disability when 
that order came, and he did not know it until he returned. 
He had made application on November 13 to be retired under 
disability. He took the examination and the papers were for- 
worded, but some delay by some minor officer in conducting 
that examination occurred so that it did not reach headquarters 
until three days after the Dickman order went into effect. He 
therefore has suffered this disability of enjoying the retirement 
act through no fault of his own. The only relief is through 
an act of Congress. 

Mr. COLLINS. No. He can go to the Veterans’ Bureau. The 

of War says this in his letter to the committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. No. The Secretary of War suggested that, 
and that suggestion was here when we passed the bill in the 
other Congress. That is not a new report by the Secretary of 
War. He did go to the Veterans’ Bureau, and the Veterans’ 
Bureau said there could not be any relief there because he was 
a member of the Regular Army for 10 years, and must come in 
under action by Congress if he were to have any relief. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. If the gentleman will yield, the report 
does not say that. 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report says: 

It is believed that any relief to which he may now be entitled due 
to disability should be obtained through the agency of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau or the Bureau of Pensions. 


Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman will read the report that 
goes with the bill, he will find that Captain Cotcher did go to 
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the Veterans’ Bureau and make application for compensation. 
That is found on page 3 of the report, and at first he was told 
that ‘the classification did not give him credit for having any 
great amount of disability. Then they found that because the 
regulations which applied to the Regular Army did not provide 
a specific percentage for disability he could not recover under 
the Veterans’ Bureau. He took the steps suggested by the 
Secretary of War, but there was no relief there. The man had 
served 10 years in the Regular Army, and with his application 
for relief pending before the pronouncement of the Dickman 
edict he can get no relief, even though he is suffering from 
severe heart trouble. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. The gentleman told me that the Vet- 
eruus’ Bureau and the Pension Bureau told this man that his 
only relief was through Congress. Why did not the Veterans’ 
Bureau put that in their report when he applied there and they 
told him he could not get relief there? 

Mr. HUDSON. They did. I read it on page 3. 

Mr. ROWLOTTOM. They did not say that the only relief 
he could get was through Congress. 

Mr. HUDSON. They said he had no relief through the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to summon Edward H. Cotcher, formerly cap- 
tain of the Sixty-fifth Infantry of the Army of the United States, 
before a retiring board to inquire whether at the time of his honor- 
able Uischarge November 24, 1922, he was incapacitated for active 
service and whether such incapacity was the result of an incident of 
service, and whether said discharge should have been made; and upon 
the result of such inquiry the President is authorized to nominate and 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, the said 
Edward H. Cotcher a captain in the Army of the United States and 
place him immediately thereafter upon the retired list of the Army, 
with the same privileges and retired pay as are now or may hereafter 
be provided by law or regulation for officers of the Regular Army: 
Provided, That the said Edward H, Cotcher shall not be entitled to 
any back pay or allowances. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

RACHEL LEVY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8723) for the relief of Rachel Levy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Rachel Levy an amount equal to six months’ pay at 
the rate received by her son, Phillip Levy, former sergeant, Balloon 
Company No. 22, Air Service, United States Army, at the time of his 
death on April 17, 1922. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


GUY GOODIN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5982) for the relief of Guy Goodin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ROBERT E. BECK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1836) for the relief of Robert E. Beck, alias Rudolph E. Beck. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers 
Robert E. Beek, alias Rudolph E. Beck, who was a member of Company 
C, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, and who was hon- 
orably discharged from Company L, Eighteenth Regiment United States 
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Infantry, on December 29, 1901, shall hereafter be held and considered 
to have been honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States as a private of that organization on the 14th day of 
February, 1898: Provided, That no bounty, back pay, pension, or allow- 
ance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “alias” and insert the words 
“otherwise known as.” 


Page 1, line 6, at the beginning of the line, insert the words “and 
Harry J. Brown.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 


CLARENCE C. CADELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
528) for the relief of Clarence C. Cadell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill to compensate the claimant, Cadell, because he was 
injured when he alighted from a street car in Baltimore while a 
convoy of Army trucks was passing, and the driver of the truck 
was unable to stop because he was in convoy formation. The 
report of the investigator showed that there was negligence 
both on the part of the truck driver and the claimant. The 
claimant is only asking for $480.12, anes on page 3 of the report, 
here are his words: 


I will state only my actual expenses, which I hope I will be com- 
pensated for as follows: Not being able to work until January 1, 1922, 
there were 68 days at $5.84 per day; $50 for attending physician; $25 
hospital fee; $8 for X ray; which amounts to $480.12. 


Here is a man who is only asking us to pay $480.12, and yet 
through the good graces of this committee, with no demand from 
him and with no request from him, the amount has been in- 
creased to $1,000, and the committee, in effect, says he can have 
the rest for damages. If there is an agreement that there can 
be an amendment offered in accordance with the request of the 
claimant himself to reimburse him for the actual expenses he 
is asking for, namely, $480.12, I will make no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will notice, there is a certifi- 
cate from a physician to the effect that this man is permanently 


disabled and that he has a stiff ankle which he will have for - 


the rest of his life. Although this man was gracious enough to 
only ask for his actual expenses, your committee felt that in 
justice to him some amount should be allowed for damages. 
This man had a perfect right to alight from that street car, 
and while doing so he was struck by a truck driven by a driver 
of the War Department, and it was found that the War Depart- 
ment's representative was negligent. Now the committee felt 
we should not only give him his actual expenses but we should 
give him a little something to compensate him for his perma- 
nent disability, the amount being about $500. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I appreciate the sympathy ‘of the good 
chairman of this committee. 

Mr. IRWIN. It is not sympathy. 


Mr. BACHMANN. I know what he wants to do is right, but 


some time, some place, and in some way there must be some 
effort made to protect the Treasury of the United States. There 
are many of these bills, and many times in going over them as 
a member of this committee I hesitate as to whether I shall 
object or not. There are great numbers of them, and you are 
taking large sums of money at each session of the Congress out 
of the Treasury not to pay legal claims but to pay moral obli- 
gations which are said to exist. When it comes to giving a 
claimant more than he actually asks for I must object, unless 
an agreement can be made to amend the bill in the way I have 
suggested, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am afraid my friend from West Virginia 
is going very near the border line in his remarks and he may 
be investigated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will take that chance. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. BACHMANN. I yield. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. The claimant in writing this letter in 1924, 
in which he stated he hoped he would be compensated for his 
actual expenses, did not intend to limit his claim to actual ex- 
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penses. He is entitled to something for his pain and suffering, 
and also for the permanent injury which he sustained, and I 
hope the gentleman from West Virginia will not insist on his 
objection. Of course, if he does insist, the gentleman will com- 
pel me to meet the situation as it is presented to me. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I understand, and I do not want to do 
anything that is not right in so far as this claimant is con- 
cerned, or to restrict the claim so far as the gentleman from 
Maryland is concerned, but this is not a clear case, and is not 
one that is free from negligence on the part of the claimant. 
The investigator who made this survey and report to the War 
Department said there was negligence on the part of the driver 
of the truck and negligence on the part of the claimant him- 
self, and this report is all that is before the committee. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. May I interrupt the gentleman for the 
purpose of pointing out this fact, which is as well known to him 
as it is to every lawyer in this body. The ordinances of the 
city of Baltimore require all traffic to come to a stop a reason- 
able distance behind a street car which has stopped at a regular 
stopping place for the purpose of discharging or taking on pas- 
sengers. This is the law of the State of Maryland and is also 
an ordinance of the city of Baltimore. Now, as a matter of 
law, one has the right to assume that other users of the streets 
will observe the rules of the road and to act on that assump- 
tion, and one in getting off a street car can act on that assump- 
tion and can not be held guilty of contributory negligence as a 
matter of law. 

Mr. BACHMANN, The gentleman is exactly right, but here 
is a different statement of facts. Here you had a large number 
of Army trucks that were in convoy formation moying along 
the street. This was not the first truck. The other trucks had 
passed when the street car stopped and the gentleman involved 
alighted. 

As I say, I am perfectly willing to waive the question of 
contributory negligence on the part of this claimant, if there 
was any. I must take the report as it is. I will not object if 
the gentleman will agree to the proposed amendment in that 
connection. 

Mr, GAMBRILL. I will agree to it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL. If the gentleman will permit, why not cut 

down part of it and make it 8750? 

Mr. BACHMANN. Simply because I do not believe that is 
the proper way to legislate in matters of this kind, 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Let me say to the gentleman that less 
than an hour ago we passed a bill in this House where the 
claim was $800 and the committee raised it to $1,500, and 
justifiably so. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I will say to the gentleman that I have 
only one-third of these bills, and I am only responsible for the 
bills I have for consideration. I know nothing about the others 
and that was not my bill. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I will accept the conditions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, aud he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Clarence C. Cadell, as reim- 
bursement for expenses and inconveniences suffered by him as the 
direct result of personal injuries received by him on October 25, 1921, 
at Baltimore, Md., when he was struck by an automobile operated by 
the United States Army, the sum of $1,000, as full compensation for 
loss of earnings and incidental expenses resulting from said injury. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I rise for the purpose 
of offering a suggestion. This bill comes from the Committee 
on Claims. We have considered many bills to-day from the 
Committee on Claims. It would be impossible for anyone to 
accurately estimate the number of days the members of that 
committee have spent in the consideration of these claims. I 
understand more than 3.000 bills are pending before this 
committee. It would take the entire time of the membership 
for a year to properly consider such a number of bills. I 
know the members take the folders home with them in the 
evenings and prepare reports on your bills and mine. They are 
entitled to the thanks of the House for their labors. 

We are now about to adjourn, and will be in adjournment 
some five months. I think it was in the last Congress or in the 
Sixty-ninth Congress that a bill was brought in known as the 
Underhill bill, setting up a Government agency for the purpose 
of handling claims against the Government such as the one 
involved here. It passed the House, also the Senate, but was 
yetoed by the President. The experience we had in considering 
that bill on the floor of the House, I think, would make it pos- 
sible for the drafting service of the House to draw up a bill 
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that could be presented to the Claims Committee in December 
for its consideration that would establish a Goyernment agency 
of some kind where claims of this character could be consid- 
ered and then, probably, their findings could be consid- 
ered as final and could be reported to the House to be carried 
out. Something should be done to relieve Congress of handling 
private claims such as we are considering to-day, some of them 
years old. The time is opportune for such a movement. 

I offer this suggestion to the chairman of the Committee on 
Claims, and I hope he will seriously consider it before we 
adjourn. 

Mr. IRWIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. With pleasure. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman will remember that in the last 
Congress there was a bill introduced in this House known as 
the Underhill tort bill, which passed the House and went over 
to the Senate. It passed the Senate, but was vetoed by the 
President. 

I have been seriously considering the suggestion that the 
gentleman from Missouri has made, and I understand that at 
the present time the body at the other end of the Capitol has 
now on its calendar such a tort bill. I am waiting at the 
present time to see what happens over on that side of the 
Capitol. If the bill comes over here, I certainly will do all I 
ean to haye the bill passed, because I think all the Members 
understand that in the Claims Committee we are overburdened 
with work. If I may say so myself, our committee is working 
very hard in order to bring out these bills so that each and every 
Member may have an opportunity to have his bill considered, 
but this is almost physically impossible in the time allotted to 
us, with the members of the committee working on many other 
committees and their attendance required in the House. I have 
been watching this matter in order that we may be able to get 
such legislation as soon as possible by reason of the fact that 
the Senate has a bill on its calendar pertaining to this same 
subject, and I am hopeful we will be able sooner or later to 
get such a bill which will relieve the Claims Committee of a 
great deal of its work. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am pleased to hear the gen- 
tleman say that. I know how he labors on this legislation, 
but it is impossible for him to please uli che work Just can not 
be done. Regardless of what the Senate is doing, I think it 
well for the House to get busy along the line suggested and 
have the drafting service prepare a bill meeting the President's 
objections. There is no reason why this great Government 
should not be responsible when its agents’ acts result in 
either personal injury or property damages to our citizens, and 
set up an agency where their claims can be properly and 
speedily considered. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: 


In line 9, after the word “ of,” strike out “$1,000, as full compensa- 
tion for,“ and insert “$480.12, in full settlement of his claim for 
damages and.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: In line 9, strike out “ $1,000, 
as full compensation for,“ and insert in lieu thereof $480.12, in full 
settlement of his claim for damages and.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in behalf of the amend- 
ment. This is a good amendment. It is an absolutely neces- 
sary amendment for the protection of the Public Treasury, I 
noted a moment ago that the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN] stated that he had in charge this 
afternoon only one-third of these bills—meaning the bills that 
would come up during the unanimous-consent session. 

He has been appointed by the dominant powers on the Repub- 
lican side of the aisle to watch bills, and one-third of them have 
been turned over to him to watch. 

There is no greater duty resting on his shoulders than rests. 
on the shoulders of every other Member of this body. He does 
not get 1 cent more salary for this arduous work than the rest 
of us. It is necessary that it should be done. Why? Because 
the dominant powers realize that bills come out of committees. 
some of them, half baked—and when I say that I say it with all 
due respect to the committee—because this bill is half-baked; if 
it comes out improperly framed it is half-baked. It took the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from West Virginia to pro- 
tect the Treasury. 

So after all I am calling attention to the fact that it is neces- 
sary for somebody to take the burden on their shoulders in the 
House of Representatives and see that bills are in proper form 
and do not impose too great a burden on the Treasury of the 
United States. 
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I commend the work that the gentleman from West Virginia 
IMr. BachuAx N] is doing; I commend the work that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] has been doing; and I 
specially commend the splendid work that the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarroxp] is doing. I am glad 
to see him back. He did splendid work years ago, and he is 
keeping it up. I take my hat off to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Srarrorp]. He is a most valuable Member of this 
House. [Applause.] 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


STATE COOPERATION IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION LAWS 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the State cooperation in en- 
forcement of the national prohibition law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? . 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the subject? y 

Mr. HUDSON. State cooperation in the enforcement of the 
national prohibition law. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I shall not object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Michigan whether there is any- 
thing in his remarks pertaining to the tax placed on malt and 
wort in his State, from which it receives a million dollars 
income? 

Mr. HUDSON. I did not have time to put that in these re- 
marks, but I will put it in a later one. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Reserving the right to object, 
a million dollars does not approach the amount that the State 
of Michigan collects from this excise tax on malt and wort. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, during the week we have passed, with yotes carrying 
two to one majorities, a series of bills for the various purposes 
of relieving court congestions and more speedy disposition of 
criminal cases in the Federa! courts. 

The discussion by my colleagues during the consideration of 
the bills brought out the various questions raised on the sub- 
ject of State cooperation in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

It has been brought to my attention that .Commiss‘oner 
James M. Doran, of the Bureau of Prohibition, released a very 
valuable article on that question. I should be glad to quote 
the entire research article in the Recorp, for it is a most 
thorough treatment of the same, if that were possible. How- 
ever, I do desire to quote certain vital extracts and trust it 
may be found of great interest to my colleagues. 

The article is a factual outline on Federal and State responsi- 
bility. Facts are set forth relating to cooperation of the vari- 
ous enforcement agencies having to-do with prohibition laws. 

An analysis of State enforcement laws is made and compari- 
sons of the State laws with national prohibition laws are ont- 
lined. 

Conditions in various prohibition enforcement areas are de- 
scribed showing what can be accomplished when close coopera- 
tion exists, and the results when this cooperation is lacking. 

Conditions that are considered typical in certain sections, 
notably Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, and other 
States, are discussed, 

STATE COOPERATION IN THE ENFORCEMENT OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION LAWS 
By Commissioner James M. Doran, of the Bureau of Prohibition 

In the 10 years that have followed the adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment and the passing of its enforcing law, the national prohibi- 
tion act, many citizens of the United States haye overlooked or for- 
gotten the fact that before the Volstead law was passed 32 States, the 
District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and Alaska were under bone-dry pro- 
hibition laws enacted by constitutional amendment or statute law, or, 
in the case of United States possessions, by act of Congress. 

They comprised three-quarters of the territory of the United States 
and a population of about 51,000,000. In the 16 other States there 
were counties and sections comprising over 14,000,000 inhabitants that 
bad prohibition under local option laws. 

This fact must be borne in mind constantly in any discussion of 
State cooperation with Federal authorities, Many States have liquor 
laws more strict than the national prohibition act. 

If the enforcement of these laws is not what it should be, the blame 
can not attach to the legal material at the bands of the enforcement 
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authorities, nor can it consistently be laid at the doors of the Federal 
authorities. 

Federal laws were passed before 1920 regulating interstate shipment 
of liquor, making it illegal to transport liquer from a wet State into a 
dry State. All States having prohibition laws had adequate enforce- 
ment acts, They had and have to-day, with five exceptions, complete 
machinery for handling liquor-law violations within their own bound- 
aries. 

These dry States, therefore, had been dealing with the problem of 
prohibition for some time before the national prohibition law became 
effective. 

What are the respective duties of the two powers, State and Federal, 
under the eighteenth amendment and the national prohibition act? 
When a power of government is conferred the duty ts incumbent upon 
those to whom it is entrusted to exercise it according to public needs. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to those observing the progress 
of the enforcement of the national prohibition act that a clearer con- 
ception must be had of the respective functions of the Federal and 
State Governments under the concurrent clause of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

In those States where State officials generally put into action what 
they tacitly agree is their duty under the concurrent clause much 
better results will be achieved. 

The eighteenth amendment had its origin in a discovery by the people 
of the necessity for the control and abolition of the liquor traffic. The 
people placed this obligation on themselves through their regularly con- 
stituted channels and assumed its obligations through their respective 
Federal and State Governments. 

Federal obligation is to enforce the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Territories, and 
possessions. The Federal Government must do what the States fail 
to do. 

What the States do the Federal Government is discharged from the 
obligation of doing. State obligation comes under a double power 
the inherent police power of the State to regulate liquor traffic and 
the power conferred on the State by the United States in the eighteenth 
amendment. 

The reasoning scems logical, sensible, and plain. Laws provide plenty 
of authority for any State official to proceed legally against any violator 
of the national prohibition act. The fact that in those States that 
have no euforcement act and in some States that do have enforcement 
acts the duty is not performed does not alter the obligation of the State 
enforcement officials in the least. 

To an observer the causes of this lack of cooperation are quite 
apparent. Unwholesonie influences are at work to prevent enforcement. 

Lack of this cooperation on the part of State, county, and city 
officials results in unfair criticism of the Federal administrator and 
his agents, who are widely blamed for lax enforcement, when it is be- 
yond their means to follow up the complaints that are made and all 
the cases of violation of the law they unearth simply because they lack 
the man power to cover the ground. 

Assuming that in theory peace officials were as active in enforcing 
the national prohibition act as it is clear they have the duty and obli- 
gatfon to be, it becomes at once apparent that prohibition laws could 
be successfully enforced, for the reason that upward of 200,000 police- 
men, marshals, constables, and sheriffs would be actively apprehending 
liquor-law violators. 

Compared with this estimate of 200,000 State, county, and city peace 
officers, there were about 2.000 prohibition agents scattered over the 
United States actively engaged in enforcement work. 

While in 1929 there were employed in the Prohibition Bureau 4,396 
permanent employees, it must be remembered that more than one-half 
of the personnel is engaged in the permissive work of the bureau in 
performing the work imposed on it by law of allotting industrial alcohol 
to thousands of Manufacturers who use this material as a basic in- 
gredient in their products. 

Another cause of lax enforcement is the crowded dockets of the 
Federal courts. If State enforcement were undertaken as earnestly as 
it is in some of the States and with the large body of enforcement 
officers, as we have secn, bringing their cases into the State courts as 


they may legally, not only would the Federal courts be relieved of 


trying many police cases but justice would be done swiftly and surely. 

There are 166 Federal trial judges holding court within the United 
States and its possessions. There are about 3,100 State, county, and 
municipal judges who have been authorized by Congress to try cases 
coming to them growing out of the violation of the prohibition laws. 

It is obvious that with these courts functioning only at their present 
rate of speed, they could easily keep abreast of the work done by the 
enforcement officers if cooperation were fully extended. 

Thirty-two States had well-thought-out prohibition laws in operation 
when the national prohibition act was passed and became effective in 
1920. 

- In drafting the Volstead Act reference was made to them, with the 
result that the national law may be looked upon as a composite of all 
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the State laws in effect at that time. The Volstead Act, therefore, was 
not in reality new legislation in the sense that its provisions were 
altogether untried. 

This was particularly true as far as the definitions and enforcement 
provisions were concerned. All of this body of law had been success- 
fully enforced by the States, had been passed upon by State courts, and 
was successfully stopping liquor traffic within the several States. 

There was some new legislation in regard to the control of industrial 
alcohol, which was further amplified by subsequent Treasury Department 
regulations. : 

With no exception these 32 States, in a short time after the passage 
of the Volstead Act, recodified and amended their State laws to bring 
them in line with the national law and showed every disposition to 
cooperate with the Federal authorities in enforcing all of the prohibition 
laws. 

Fifty-one million inhabitants of the United States had been living 
under these laws for several years prior to national prohibition. 

The States of the Union that did not have state-wide prohibition in 
1920 when the national act was passed all had very elaborate laws 
controlling the liquor traffic. All but two, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, had strict local option laws, so that over 14,000,000 people in 
these 16 States were living under State prohibition prior to enactment 
of the national law. 

A brief synopsis of these State laws make it apparent how earnestly 
people in every State were working to solve the liquor problem, which 
was ever present, and which presented situations that demanded 
thoughtful study and careful control. 

It may be pointed out In studying the State laws that as industrial 
conditions throughout the country changed and the speed of produc- 
tion increased, as the lives of the citizens of each State expanded 
under the increased benefits of industrial prosperity, the laws control- 
ling liquor became more stringent. There fs a close relation between 
these two developments which brought about a further step in the evolu- 
tion of liquor control—national prohibition. 

It can not be mentioned too often that national prohibition is but 
one step beyond what existed in 1919. 

It seems certain that, had not national prohibition come when it did, 
more States would have voted state-wide prohibition as a necessary 
concomitant to their industrial and social progress. 

For several months after January 16, 1920, there was no marked 
disposition to violate the law. And then a strange thing happened. 
Slowly some’ nonlaw-abiding citizens made furtive attempts to violate 
it and found that it could be violated with apparent impunity. 

This was due in part to the lack of preparedness on the part of the 
United States Government to take over the huge task of enforcing such 
an important law over such a vast territory and to the failure of State 
officials to grasp the opportunity opened up to them under the con- 
current power clause of the eighteenth amendment, It goes without 
saying that if the State forces had proceeded promptly to exert the 
power the eightcenth amendment gave them the country would not 
to-day be facing the situation it does regarding prohibition law enforce- 
ment, 

It now remains to be shown how far the unfortunate events of the 
first year of national prohibition have a bearing on the conditions in 
1930 and what is being done to combat the forces of lawlessness let 
loose at that time. 

It may be said as a general statement, that enforcement varies in 
direct proportion to— 

1. The sentiment regarding the law in any community. 

2. The clear understanding by the Federal and State officials of their 
respective duties and obligations. 

3. The close cooperation between State and Federal enforcement 
agencies. 

In general the States have more liberal provisions in their search 
and seizure laws than the United States, This is due to the historical 
development of the writ, which puts many restraints on Federal officers 
that do not apply to State officers. 

Amendment 4 is jealously guarded by both Federal and State courts. 
State officers may exercise a much wider latitude in search and seizure 
proceedings than Federal officers. 

With State and Federal officers cooperating sincerely, more beneficial 
results will be obtained by reason of the wider latitude of authority 
given to State officers, When these officers work together, transporta- 
tion, for example, can be wholly stopped, as the State officers in most 
States have the widest authority in searching vehicles without warrants. 

The same applies to speak-easies and illicit stills even in dwellings, 
for while Federal officers must have evidence of sale before getting a 
warrant, State officials can enter with a warrant based on information 
and belief. 

The 32 States haying prohibition before the passage of the national 
prohibition act had no problem arising from the manufacture of indus- 
trial alcohol. Most of them expressly exempted denatured alcohol from 
their laws, allowing it to be shipped into the State freely for manu- 
facturing purposes. Pure etbyl alcohol was controlled under the liquor 


laws, but there was no diversion of denatured alcohol and redistillation, 
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because enough potable liquor was leaking into dry States from wet 
territory to take care of illegal demands. 

There were no industrial alcohol plants in the 32 States that were 
dry in 1919. When national prohibition became effective, States cither 
adopted the permissive sections of the Volstead Act or required regis- 
tration of Federal permits with some State authority as a matter of 
reference. 

In general, there is a similarity between national and State nuisance 
laws. They are all liberal. In all States they existed before prohibi- 
tion and were part of the penal code. Not only could the nulsance be 
abated as to the place where it was committed, but an injunction could 
apply to the person who might commit a nuisance at a future date. 

In States without a prohibition enforcement law the nuisance law is 
broad enough to cover all cases of sale, manufacture, or possession, and 
we see that in New York it is the sole law on which State officials can 
rely to take any steps in the State courts to prosecute liquor law viola- 
tions, 

There are now on the statute books of 43 States adequate laws, which, 
taken in conjunction with the national prohibition act, and adequately 
enforced by the present peace officers of the cities, counties, and the 
States themselves, can accomplish enforcement of the prohibition laws, 

It has been shown that, where close cooperation between city, county, 
and State officials with the Federal officers exists, there is good enforce- 
ment, Where cooperation does not exist for any reason whatever, en- 
forcement is not so good. The burden put upon the Federal enforce- 
ment machinery is too heavy. 

In the five States—New York, Maryland, Montana, Wisconsin, and 
Nevada—that have no enforcement code it has been proven that the 
State officials can fall back on the concurrent power given them by the 
eighteenth amendment to enforce the national prohibition law if they 
wish to do so. 

Federal forces in these States are hampered by lack of sufficient courts 
in which to try cases if all liquor violation cases are brought in the 
Federal courts. However, in these five States there are penal codes 
with laws on the subject of common nuisances that can be used as a 
basis to institute cases if the State officials were disposed to. cooperate. 

The legal machinery has been get up. It is ready for us, Whether 
it is used or not depends in the last analysis on public opinion. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp an address that I delivered at Arlington on 
the 30th day of May last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following Memorial Day 
address delivered by myself at Arlington May 30, 1930: 


Arlington is a sacred shrine where thousands unite to-day in paying 
reverent and loving tribute to the memory of the men who helped make 
America, the soldier and sailor dead. Here patriotism flames anew and 
inspires devotion and faith, 

It is appropriate that these exercises are held in the amphitheater 
erected by the members of the G. A, R. in honor of their departed com- 
rades and set in the midst of scenes of rare beauty rich in bistorie 
memories. Standing out in majesty on yonder hill is the Capitol build- 
ing of our country. In the background to my right is the towering 
shaft in honor of the founder, George Washington, At the other end 
of the reflecting pool is the beautiful and stately memorial to its savior, 
Abraham Lincoln, Commander in Chief of the Union forces during the 
struggle between the States. Through the foliage of this Virginia hill 
may be seen the old homestead of Gen. Robert E, Lee, commander of 
the Confederate armies. Close by rises the mast of the ill-fated Maine, 
reminder of the days when the soldiers and sailors of the Spanish- 
American War drove 300 years of oppression from our shores. Beyond 
the arcaded exterior of the amphitheater may be seen row on row the 
graves of thousands of all ranks, from commander in chief to private 
soldier and ordinary seaman, who bave served the Nation in times of 
need. On the bank sloping to the historic Potomac is the grave of the 
one who in life personified the spirit of America, the unknown soldier, 
honored with the highest decorations of the nations of the earth, his 
sleep of death guarded by the ceaseless sentry vigil of the living. The 
panorama opened here, reminding us of great moments in the history of 
huñan progress, moves the spirit and stirs the deepest emotions, 

A mother once wrote to the War Department that she did not wish 
the bedy of her son, who had fallen on a fleld in France, returned to 
her because she preferred to think of him as still in the service, The 
defenders who sleep here in America, and in the soils of other lands, 
are still in the service of their country, still in the service of their 
God. Their spirits live and shape the destiny of the Nation, 

The men who wore the blue in the civil strife not only saved the 
Union but they recreated a national spirit, and, with the men who wore 
the gray, made, during the days following the war, the splendid vision 
of our development a reality. Hand in hand their sons have twice 
answered the call, and under the Stars and Stripes have carried that 
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spirit to oppressed peoples of the islands of the sea, crossed the ocean 
with the message of freedom, and helped to defeat the mightiest mili- 
tary machine the world had ever known, and sent rule by autocrats 
into oblivion, 

In a few years the last survivor of the Civil War will have biv- 
ouacked on the fields of the beyond. In behalf of a reunited people, with 
the last trace of bitterness of strife buried forever, I salute you, men 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. If you had not won the splendid 
triumph, there would not have been a united Nation, with its millions 
of soldiers and billions in resources, to aid a struggling civilization 
in that trenrendous world conflict. Truthfully did the poet write: 


“ He who saves his country, saves all things 
And all things saved bless him,” 


You saved your country, and in the eternal march of progress made 
its ideals a gift to the peoples of the world, who to-day bestow on you 
their richest blessings. 

So on this Memorial Day, with flowers that breathe from every petal 
the gratitude of the Nation, and with flags: 


“Your flag and my flag, 
Oh, how much it holds; 
Your heart and my heart, 
Secure within its folds.” 


We join with you in paying the loving and grateful tribute of the 
living to our glorious dead. 

We are proud of the achievement of building a great Nation founded 
on a new principle that the just powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed, a bold challenge to the age-old theory of 
rule by divine right. We have developed, extended, and defended our 
idea through a century and a half, and our Nation has during that 
period become great and powerful, the leader of the world in thought 
and action, the hope of all Christendom. 

History reminds us, however, that other nations have grown rich in 
resources, great in area, powerful in influence, and boastful of their 
destiny. But we see their wreckage strewn along the pathway of time. 
We are digging their ruins out of the accumulated sands of the cen- 
turies, The stories of their rise and fall carry a solemn warning. A 
command seems to come from these graves to maintain our heritage and 
to fight the forces of destruction that surge about established gov- 
ernment: 


~ 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe! 
To you from falling hands, we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high! 
If you break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


The day should not be devoted entirely to tributes. It calls us to a 
keener realization of our duties as citizens to take heed of the lessons of 
the past, to survey dangers that threaten the future, and to resolve 
how we will meet and surmount them. 

Time forbids more than a passing reference to some of the threaten- 
ing tendencies of the day. 

Many of our people proceed on the theory that to correct an evil, all 
that is needed is to pass a law. They fail to remember that a law is 
the result of an orderly growth, and, to be effective, must have the 
force of public opinion back of it. 

The situation confronting this Congress is illuminating. We have 
before us more than 15,000 proposals of legislation. Congress, since 
its establishment, has passed thousands of public acts. Forty-eight 
State legislatures are making laws in great numbers; municipalities are 
passing ordinances by the hundreds; departments and bureaus are 
putting forth regulations with the force and effect of laws, in uncounted 
numbers; and courts are adding to the sum total, until it may be safely 
stated that we have more laws in this land of the free than Germany 
had under the Kaiser or Russia under the Czar. 

Too many laws lead to tyranny, not to freedom, and breed contempt 
of government. Moses came when similar conditions existed in his 
land, and he reduced the number to 10. The time is ripe for another 
lawgiver with ability and power to simplify, harmonize, and clarify the 
cumbersome codes of the day. 

We are, in fact, facing the inevitable issue as to law observance. 
President Hoover has declared that “its solution is more vital to the 
preservation of our institutions than any other before us.” Our 
record for homicides and other serious crimes is a reproach to our 
civilization. We are, in fact, combating an army of criminals greater 
in number than composed the Union Army at Gettysburg. Human 
life and property rights have come to be lightly regarded. The crimi- 
nal is levying an annual tribute of billions of dollars on the legitimate 
business of our people. We are facing the supreme test, whether law 


and order, the very foundations of liberty, shall prevail. The call to 
every cifizen to-day is to enlist, enlist again under the banner of 
freedom in defense of the Constitution. The oft-repeated words of 
Abraham Lincoln should be written above every hearthstone: 
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“Let every man remember that to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his fathers, and to tear the character from his own and 
his children's liberty.” 

Many of our people fail in the duties of citizenship by refusing to 
take part in public affairs. The level of the government of a republic 
rises no higher than the people under it. Those who fail to register 
their votes at election time are the slackers of peace and unworthy to 
demand protection from the government to which they owe allegiance. 

Men of the World War, I can talk to you as comrade to comrade. 
You came from the contests of war to the no less important contests 
of peace. You should face these problems of peace with the same reso- 
lution and courage that you exhibited in war. Stand manfully for 
every good cause and oppose all that is wrong. One of the things that 
stands out as wrong in the body politic is the lavish use of money to 
secure nomination and elections to public office, A nation that tolerates 
the purchase of official positions is on the decline, 

We establish bureaus to perform certain functions of government. 
Experience has shown that when once established those in charge build 
up and entrench themselves in perpetual organizations, Then they act 
on the theory that they are chosen to rule, when, in fact, they are 
only selected to serve, They weave about the most simple duties a 
maze of red tape that clogs the transaction of public business. Bureau- 
cracy has sent powerful governments down to ruin. A complete re- 
organization of the departments of the government that they may better 
and more effleiently serve the people is an urgent demand. 

The Federal Government is gradually usurping functions that should 
be exercised by the States; the States those that should be taken care 
of by the municipalities. We are going back over the road down which 
we have been struggling for hundreds of years. Centralization is a 
destructive movement that must be firmly met. 

Our Nation had its birth out of the travail of centuries of struggle 
for human rights. Experience has demonstrated that its government 
is the best form ever devised by man, because it guarantees the fullest 
measure of opportunity. Emerson said it was God's best effort in 
behalf of the human race.” 

There are many who would tear down the structure and replace it 
with a dictatorship of the proletariat. Such a movement appears to 
be under way and must not be lightly regarded. It is well organized 
and is steadily working to attain its objective. Its sponsors, growing 
bolder as it gains in numbers, have staged public demonstrations of no 
small proportions. It thrives on unrest, unemployment, and the lawless 
schemes of the racketeer. 

We are at the same time witnessing a movement that threatens to 
stifle individual competition and initiative and substitute competition 
between great groups of capital. Combinations of producers, retail 
Stores, banks, and public utilities are leading us step by step in the 
direction of an economic dictatorship. One movement grows out of 
poverty, the other out of the greed of wealth; both are equally danger- 
ous, Together they present an issue the solution of which will tax the 
wisdom of our ablest statesmen. 

The common ally of the communist is the uncompromising pacifist, 
with no sense of nationalism, who preaches peace, peace at any price, 
and who opposes the maintenance of any armed force for any purpose 
whatsoever. One of the objects for which the people ordained and 
established the Constitution was for the common defense, and to that 
end vested authority in Congress to raise and support armies and 
navies. The framers not only created a nation but they provided for 
its preservation. 

Those who sleep here cry out to us against any form of communism 
and against pacifism, in voices of solemn warning, lest we forget that 
eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 

We have no desire to become a military power, enforcing our will by 
the might of the sword. We hail the Kellogg-Briand pact as a potent 
factor in stabilizing the peace of the world and the London treaty as its 
necessary complement, We aim to have friendly relations with all our 
neighbors. We do not care to become entangled in their affairs or 
involved in diplomacy burdencd with suspicion and directed by intrigue. 
We will not tolerate European interference with matters that concern 
only the people of the Americas. We desire peace that we may work 
out our home problems. We will never engage in a war of aggression 
but we must be prepared to repel any attack from without and to 
meet any assault from within. A policy of adequate national defense, 
as provided by the Constitution, is necessary for peace and security, 
and we will resolutely resist any attempt to reduce our military and 
naval forces to a state of impotency. A government unable to protect 
its people at home and abroad bas no excuse for existence. 

What is our best practical guaranty of peace? We are strong in man 
power and powerful in resources. We drafted our man power for the 
World War. Property was exempt and the profiteer waxed rich while 
our boys fought and died. Now, clothe our Government with the au- 
thority to call man power, property, and all resources, in an emergency, 
and no nation will dare to challenge us. The peace of the western 
world will rest secure. 

Let us offer prayer on each Memorial Day that the generations as 
they come and go may be inspired with a genuine spirit of patriotism. 
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Its value,” said an eminent churchman, “is above gold and precious 
stones, above commerce and industry, above citadels and warships. 
Patriotism is the vital spark of the Nation’s honor, the shield of the 
Nation's safety. Take away patriotism and the Nation's soul is dead.” 

A patristic writer says that it had its inception in a canticle of 
inspired religion. It has created nations, gave the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the world, guided us through the tragic days of the Revo- 
lution, added to our domain until we embraced a continent, maintained 
the Union intact, brought freedom to the millions, and elevated us to a 
splendid civilization. 

God grant that patriotism, love of the United States may never pass 
from the hearts of her people, or that any of them may not be proud 
to proclaim, This is my land.“ 

The strength of a nation is determined by the spirit of its people, not 
by its army, navy, its wealth, or numbers within its borders, We saw 
our American spirit leading at Bunker Hill, Saratoga, and Yorktown; 
on the seas during the War of 1812; at Buena Vista and Chapultepec; 
at Antietam, the Wilderness, and Appomattox; at El Caney, Santiago, 
and in the harbor of Manila when the gates of Asia opened to the 
civilization of the west; at Chateau-Thierry, Apremont, Belleau Wood, 
and along the Argonne; during the great commercial development of 
the country, in the winning of the West, and in all the victories of 
peace. Let us here pledge that that spirit shall never die. With it we 
can swing into the future with confidence and self-reliance, and attain 
to the highest development of an orderly and free government. 

A well-known orator once painted a glowing word picture of two 
figures guarding the Atlantic coast. In the harbor of New York the 
Statue of Liberty, with her uplifted torch enlightening the world, and 
on the shores, guarding the landing place of the Pilgrims, the statue of 
Faith, with her silent finger pointing unto God. So long as liberty 
and faith symbolize our life, and we show our firm adherence to the 
words chiseled into enduring stone above us— 

“We here highly resolve that these dead have not died in vain "— 
we can rest with the abiding assurance that this “ Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

LAWRENCE-MILLIGAN CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I submit for printing the re- 
port from Election Committee No, 2 on the contested-election 
case of Lawrence against Milligan. 

The report was referred to the House Calendar and ordered 

rinted. 
x Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, at the request of Election Com- 
mittee No. 2, I ask for an additional week to file majority and 
minority reports in the case of the contested-election case of 
Hill against Palmisano. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman from New Jersey state 
to the House when he expects to call up the case of Lawrence 
against Milligan? 

Mr. PERKINS. The latter part of next week. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes on Monday next, after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 

~ Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three requests have already 
been granted of that nature, contingent upon the fact that no 
other business is arranged for. The Chair takes it that the 
gentleman’s request is conditioned on that contingency, as are 
the others, 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, is it contemplated to hold a 
session on Tuesday next? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then I request that I be given 15 minutes to 
address the House on Tuesday next, following the reading of 
the Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is the regular order. The 
gentleman from Minnesota asks unanimous consent that he be 
permitted to address the House on Tuesday next for 15 min- 
utes, immediately after the disposition of business on the Speak- 
er's table. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, my understanding is from the 
Speaker of the House as well as the majority leader and the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, that the House will be 
busy Monday, Tuesday, and probably Wednesday. I suggest 
to the gentleman that he see his leader first. If we are going 
into debating public questions, I suggest that there are others 
who might want to be heard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the requests granted this morning were upon the condition that 
there would not be other business. If the gentleman from 
Minnesota wishes to meet that condition, I am sure the majority 
leader would not object. 

sen KNUTSON. I am sure that the minority leader does not 
object. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not going to undertake to take care of 
the House. It is not my business to do that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair suggests that under existing conditions it might be well 
to withhold the gentleman's request until later in the day. 

Mr. KNUTSON, Very well. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of conference reports and any business on the Speaker's 
table, with the reservation that if there is no other important 
public business, my colleague Mr. Horxrns be allowed to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant-of the 
chair suggests that the gentleman withhold that request until 
later in the afternoon when the Speaker is in the chair. ‘The 
present occupant of the chair feels that there will be important 
business on Thursday. 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS—GENERAL LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House be given five legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks upon the so-called United States 
commissioners’ bill, passed Wednesday last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EARL D. BARKLY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2465) for the relief of Earl D. Barkly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I want to offer an amendment to the bill striking out the 
words “as compensation for personal injuries,” and substitut- 
ing in their place “in full settlement of all claims for 
damages for.” 

Mr. IRWIN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it the intention of the gentleman from 
Nevada to offer the customary attorneys’ fee amendment? 

Mr. ARENTZ. I think it should be offered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That there be paid, ont of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000 to Earl D. 
Barkly as compensation for personal injuries to said Earl D, Barkly, 
who was injured September 3, 1918, by a United States Army truck 
in the city of Chicago, III., at the time driven by unidentified soldiers. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 4, strike out “$5,000” and insert “$1,500.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENTZ: In line 5 strike out “as com- 
pensation for personal” and insert in lieu thereof “in full settlement 
of all claims for damages for.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I offer the following amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. AuEN TZ: In line 8 strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and the following: “Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act sball be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or recelve any sum of the amount appropriated in this act on 
account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
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visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ALBERT A. INMAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3889) for the relief of Albert A. Inman. 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Albert A. Inman, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500, the amount 
of a fine paid by Albert A. Inman in pursuance of a judgment 
entered upon a plea nolo contendere under certain provisions of the so- 
called Lever Act previous to the time that the Supreme Court of the 
United States held such provisions void, the said plea and said ‘pay- 
ment being made under a stipulation, as follows: “In consideration that 
the Attorney Gencral and this court shall accept the plea nolo con- 
tendere which I hereby tender to the above-entitled indictment, I do 
hereby waive any and all fines which the court may see fit to impose 
upon me upon such plea, except in the event that the so-called Lever 
Act, under which said indictment is found, shall be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States and that no 
prosecution could be sustained upon the facts stated in said indictment.” 


Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. RowzsorromM: Page 2, line 7, insert a colon at the 
end of the line and the following: 

“Provided, That no part of the amount appropriated in this act 
shall be paid er delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attor- 
ney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amcunt 
appropriated in this act on account of services rendercd in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000." 


The umendment was agreed to; and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

HARRY MARTIN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3891) for the relief of Harry Martin. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Harry Martin, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $7,000, the amount of a fine paid 
by Harry Martin in pursuance of a judgment entered upon a plea nolo 
contendere under certain provisions of the so-called Lever Act previous 
to the time that the Supreme Court of the United States held such 
provisions void, the said plea and said payment being made under a 
stipulation as follows: “In consideration that the Attorney General 
and this court sball accept the plea nolo contendere which I hereby 
tender to the above-entitled indictment, I do hereby waive any and all 
fines which the court may see fit to impose upon me upon such pleas, 
except in the event that the so-called Lever Act under which said in- 
dictment is found shall be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and that no prosecution could be sustained 
upon the facts stated in said indictment.” 


Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, on page 2, line 7, after the 
word “indictment,” I offer an amendment to insert the usual 
attorney’s provision. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from West 
Virginia offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BACHMANN: On page 2, line 7, after the 
word “indictment,” add the following: “ Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services rendered in connection with said 
claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
neys, to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said claim, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the provisions of this 
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act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000." 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF ISAAC FINK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4161) for the relief of Isaac Fink, 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Isaac Fink, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,750, the amount of a fine 
paid by Isaac Fink in pursuance of a Judgment entered upon a plea nolo 
contendere under certain provisions of the so-called Lever Act previous 
to the time that the Supreme Court of the United States held such 
provisions voill, the said plea and said payments being made under a 
stipulation as follows: “In consideration that the Attorney General 
and this court shall accept the plea nolo contendere which I hereby 
fender to the above-entitled indictment, 1 do hereby waive any and all 
fines which the court may see fit to impose upon me upon such plea, 
except in the event that the so-called Leyer Act under which said indict- 
ment is found shall be declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and that no prosecution could be sustained upon the 
facts stated in said indictment.” 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, - 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Irwin: On page 2, at the end of line 7, 
strike out the period and insert a colon and the following: “ Provided 
That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 
per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with said claim. It shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, withold, or receive any sum of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per cent thereof 
on account of services rendered in connection with said claim, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


SYLVESTER J. EASLICK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5113) for the relief of Sylvester J. Easlick. 

There being no objection to its consideration, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $30 to Sylvester J. 
Easlick, for services rendered by bim as bailiff in attendance upon 
the grand jury during a special term of United States district court 
held at Syracuse, N. Y., from September 21 to September 29, 1926, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

VETO MESSAGE BY THE PRESIDENT—H. R. 1198 (H. DOC. NO. 455) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which, with the accompanying statement, 
was read and ordered to be entered at large on the Journal: 


To the House of Representatives: 
I am returning herewith the bill H. R. 1198 without approyal. 
I attach hereto a statement from the Attorney General stating 
the reasons therefor. 
HERBERT Hoover, 
THe Warre House, June 6, 1930. 
OFFICR OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O., June 6, 1930. 
My Dran Mn. Prestment: I have the honor herewith to return 
H. R. 1198, a bill “ To authorize the United States to be made a party 
defendant in any suit or action which may be commenced by the 
State of Oregon in the United States District Court for the District 
of Oregon, for the determination of the title to all or any of the 
lands constituting the beds of Malheur and Harney Lakes in Harney 
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County, Oreg., and lands riparian thereto, and to all or any of the 
waters of said lakes and their tributaries, together with the right to 
control the use thereof, authorizing all persons claiming to have an 
interest in said land, water, or the use thereof, to be made parties 
or to intervene in said suit or action, and conferring jurisdiction on 
the United States courts over such cause.” ; 

I recommend that this bill be disapproved. - 

There appears to be a controversy between the State of Oregon and 
the United States as to whether these lakes are navigable. If navi- 
gable the title to the beds was vested in the State upon its admission 
to the Union. If nonnavigable, the title to the beds of the lakes re- 
mained in the United States and is still the property of the United 
States unless it has passed to grantees of the United States, Lands 
adjacent to the lakes formerly constituting part of the public domain 
have been patented by the United States to various individuals. 
These patentees claim that the lakes are nonnavigable and that the 
title did not pass to the State upon its admission to the Union. They 
also contend that patents issued by the United States carry title to 
the beds of the lakes. There is a controversy between these patentees 
and the United States and between patentees and the State. The 
purpose of this bill seems to be to provide a tribunal by which all the 
parties to this 3-cornered controversy may have their rights deter- 
mined in one suit. 

The bill purports to confer jurisdiction on the United States dis- 
trict court to entertain a controversy between a State and its own 
citizens for the decision of questions as to riparian rights and as to 
rights in the waters of these lakes which are local in character and 
are to be determined by local law. The constitutional jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts does not include such a controversy, and it is 
doubtful, to say the least, whether such jurisdiction would be con- 
stitutionally conferred upon the district courts by this act. 

The bill provides that the suit may be instituted by the State of 
Oregon. It also provides that once the suit is instituted persons 
claiming interests in the lands and who may not have been made 
parties defendant by the State may intervene and in effect become 
plaintiffs against the State, asserting claims against it. The effect of 
the initiation of the suit by the State would therefore be to subject it 
to what amounts to suits by intervening plaintiffs. The effect of the 
institution of the suit by the attorney general of Oregon would be to 
waive the sovereign immunity of the State to sults by intervenors. 
My attention has not been called to any statute of the State of Oregon 
which clearly authorizes the attorney general of that State on behalf of 
the State to waive its sovereign immunity in this way, and the ques- 
tion exists whether State legislation may not be necessary to make 
this act effective. 

There is still another objection to the bill, and that is that it turns 
over to the State the initiative and conduct of litigation involving 
water rights and public lands in which the United States is interested. 
I know of no reason why that should be done. It has not been the 
practice of the past, and if the principle of this bill is adopted it 
would result in legislation applicable to other cases turning over to 
others the initiative and conduct of suits involving controversies over 
riparian rights and water rights in which the United States is inter- 
ested. Tribunals already exist having jurisdiction to determine these 
controversies. The Supreme Court of the United States has jurisdic- 
tion to entertain suit by the United States against the State of Oregon 
to try the title to the beds of these lakes and to determine whether 
they are navigable and whether the title passed to the State upon is 
admission to the Union. The United States district court also has 
jurisdiction to entertain suit by the United States against individuals 
holding under patents from the United States and which would deter- 
mine whether any part of the beds of the streams passed to the 
patentees if the lakes are nonnavigable. There might be some advan- 
tage if a tribunal existed in which all of the parties might appear in 
one suit, but because of these questions as to the validity and ‘effect 
of this bill, instead of avoiding confusion and simplifying litigation, 
this bill, if it becomes a law, would raise new controversies and 
increase the confusion. If the existing facts are such as to show a 
substantial controversy over these matters, the proper course, in my 
opinion, is for the United States to bring a suit against the State of 
Oregon in the Supreme Court to try the question as to navigability. 
Even though the individual patentees or others claiming an interest in 
the beds of the lakes or in the waters thereof are not parties to such 
a suit, the practical effect of the decision of the Supreme Court would 
be to settle the question of navigability. 

So far as the controversy between the patentees and the United 
States is concerned, following the determination of such a suit in 
the Supreme Court or pending it, suit could be brought in the United 
States district court against the individuals involved. The wise course 
for all concerned is to disapprove this bill and leave the initiation of 
the litigation to the United States and let it be determined in tribunals 
which now have jurisdiction, 

Respectfully, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELD, 
Attorney General. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
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Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill and the mes- 
sage of the President be printed and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the bill and the President's message be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

Mr. GARNER. Was this bill originally reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER... The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE—CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday my colleague Mr. Horkixs may be permitted to address 
oe for 15 minutes following the special orders already 
made, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 30 minutes on Monday after the previous 
special orders or transfer it to some other Member. 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, we 
wish to go on with the Consent Calendar on Monday. I dislike 
very much fo object to granting time to the gentleman from 
Texas, but there are many Members who have bills on that 
calendar who will be disappointed if they do not have an 
opportunity to be heard, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Connecticut that I am equally as anxious as he is that these bills 
on the Consent and Private Calendars shall be considered. The 
gentleman did not object to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] in behalf of his colleague [Mr, HOPKINS]. 
I am going to take advantage of my position and ask the same 
consideration, and we shall have a general debating party on 
Monday. 

Mr. MICHENER. The special orders granted this morning 
are subject to the condition that there was no regular program 
outlined for other business on Monday. That was the condi- 
tion on which those requests were granted. The Chair stated 
a moment ago that the request of the gentleman from Missouri, 
if it were granted would follow those other special orders. 
Therefore it would take the same position as the other special 
orders and would not be in order if the gentleman from Con- 
necticut’s request was granted. 

The SPEAKER. The special orders were made with the 
understanding that they would not interfere with the consid- 
eration of the Consent Calendar. When the requests were 
made this morning they were made contingent on the proposi- 
tion that they would not interfere with the consideration of the 
Consent Calendar, 

Mr. TILSON. Under the reservation of the right to object, I 
wish to renew my request that next Monday be an additional 
Consent Calendar day, to begin where the last call left off, and 
if that calendar is not completed when the session on Monday 
ends the call of the calendar be continued on Tuesday, without 
suspensions. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that on Monday it will be in order to consider 
bills on the Consent Calendar, after the star, with suspensions 
also, and that in the event of failure to complete that calendar 
on Monday the same shall be in order on Tuesday, without 
suspensions, Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, I explained to 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tirson] that I would 
object. I see from the paper that the President has been 
advised to use the veterans’ bill to stay off other legislation; to 
hold the veterans’ bill back till the end of the session, which 
would mean the death of the veterans’ bill. I regret to do so, 
but, under the circumstances, I must object. 

The SPEAKER, And under the conditions involved by the 
objection of the gentleman from Mississippi and in view of the 
desire in which the Chair joins the gentleman from Texas 
and the gentleman from Connecticut for as speedy dispatch as 
possible of the Consent Calendar, the Chair will now announce 
that he will recognize motions to take bills off the Consent Cal- 
endar on Monday and Tuesday in their order. 

Mr. TILSON. Beginning at the star? 

The SPEAKER. Beginning at the star. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will that permit to stand the unanimous- 
consent request made by the gentleman from Missouri fer de- 
bate on Monday? I do not want to take up all of Monday in 
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debate, but if it is to be taken up on that side of the House I 
am going to ask the same privilege on this side of the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the permission 
of the House granted to me to speak for 30 minutes on Monday 
be vacated. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all special orders be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all special orders be vacated, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRENTICE O'REAR 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Private Calendar. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6537) for the relief of Prentice O' Rear. 

There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller Géneral of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account of 
Prentice O’Rear, postmaster at Columbus, Miss., in the sum of $27,- 
003.30, claimed to be the amount of public funds and property com- 
mitted to bis care and lost through burglary on April 12, 1923, the 
granting of which relief is recommended by the Postmaster General. 


With the following committee amendment: 


In line 6, strike out “ $27,003.30” and insert in lieu thereof “ $27,- 
003.08.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
Was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. FANOR FLORES AND PEDRO FLORES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7026) for the relief of Mrs. Fanor Flores and Pedro Flores, 
There being no objection, the Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,000 to Mrs. Fanor Flores, and 
the sum of $500 to Pedro Flores, the widow and father, respectively, 
of Fanor Flores, formerly of Matagalpa, Nicaragua, who was accidentally 
killed by shooting by a member of the United States Marine Corps, on 
April 27, 1927, at Matagalpa, Nicaragua, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LIEUT. VICTOR B. TATE AND PAUL FRANZ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7027) for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grade) Victor B. Tate, 
United States Navy, and Paul Franz, torpedoman, third class, 
United States Navy. e 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this claim seems to me entirely proper as to enlisted man but 
not as to the officer. 

Mr. IRWIN. The committee felt that the same provision 
should be made for the officer as was made for the enlisted 
man in a matter of this kind. The Navy had been encouraging 
the saving of money under this system, and through no fault of 
the enlisted man or the officer this money was lost. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman misconceives the purpose of 
this article of the regulations, This article applies only to en- 
listed men. 

Mr. IRWIN. I was under the impression that it applied alike 
to all men connected with the service. 

Mr. COLLINS. It applies only to enlisted men. 

Mr. IRWIN, If the officer intrusted his money in good faith 
does not the gentleman think it ought to apply to him? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think there is any more liability on 
the part of the Government in either case than there would be 
if you turned your money over to me and I should abscond with 
it. The particular article on which you base your favorable 
report applies only to enlisted men, article 1779, 

Mr. IRWIN. I recognize that fact, but why make a differ- 
ence? Why not reimburse them both? 

Mr. COLLINS. There are many reasons why there should 
be a difference. An enlisted man, for instance, occupies com- 
mon quarters with many people, while an officer occupies a 
private room, and many officers have their private safes, and so 
on. If one officer lets another officer have his money and the 
other officer absconds with it, there is no duty on the part of 
the Government to repay it. The officer merely intrusts 
another officer. * 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will permit, 
it so happens that the Committee on Expenditures, of which I 
am a member, held hearings lasting nearly a week in connec- 
tion with a bill in reference to the deposits of money by enlisted 
men and also officers in the thrift fund, and it was held by the 
Navy Department that it applied to an officer as well as to an 
enlisted man. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the article of the regulations applies 
only to enlisted men. 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will read the 


report of the Secretary of the Navy 


Mr. COLLINS. I have read the report. 
attention to it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
States: 


This provision of the regulations has particular reference to the 
enlisted personnel, yet the reasons for its application to enlisted per- 
sonnel apply with equal force to the junior officers. 


Mr. COLLINS. I make the assertion that article 1779, United 
States Navy Regulations, 1920, is applicable only to enlisted 
men, If the gentleman will eliminate the officer I have no 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman wishes to amend the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; by eliminating the officer. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Did they both lose money through the 
same source? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The absconding officer took the money of 
this officer? 

Mr. IRWIN, Yes. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not think there is any obligation on the 
part of the Government to pay either one of these claims. 
The Government did not benefit by the transaction and was in 
no wise responsible for the conduct of the absconding officer. 

Mr. IRWIN. There might not be any legal obligation, but 
when the department encourages men to saye their money and 
the officer having charge of it absconds, I think the Government 
should reimburse them. 

Mr. COLLINS. Encourages thrift on the part of the enlisted 
men. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the rank of the absconding 
officer? 

Mr. IRWIN. Captain. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What was the rank of the losing officer? 

Mr. IRWIN. Lieutenant, junior grade. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A youngster. 

Mr. COLLINS. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If one has an equitable claim, then the 
other bas an equitable claim, too. 

Mr. COLLINS. The committee bases the claim on the regu- 
lations, and the regulations are applicable only to enlisted 
men, 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman wishes to offer an amend- 
ment, I will accept it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Lieut. (Junior Grade) Victor B. Tate, 
United States Navy, and to Paul Franz, torpedoman, third class, United 
States Navy, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sums of $300 and $290, respectively, to reimburse them for 
money placed for safe-keeping with a supply officer of the Navy in 
accordance with the provisions of article 1779, United States Navy Regu- 
lations, 1920, and lost by his defalcation. 


Mr. COLLINS, Mr. Speaker, I offer amendments, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
amendments, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CoLLINS: Page 1, in line 4, strike out 
the words“ Lieut. (Junior Grade) Victor B. Tate, United States Navy, 
and to.” 

In line 7, strike out the words“ the sums of $300 and“ and insert the 
words “ the sum of.” 

In line 8, strike out the word “ respectively,” and in the same line 
strike out the word “them” and insert the word “ him.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION AND ATTITUDE ON TARIFF BILL 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of per- 

sonal privilege, 


Have given close 


The gentleman will find he 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. CHRISTGAU. I have before me an article which ap- 
peared in the St. Paul Pioneer Press which, I think, makes a 


wrong interpretation of a remark I made in a certain interview, |- 


I would like to have about two minutes in which to explain that 
interview. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House: When the Tariff Commission made its report show- 
ing that agriculture received equality with industry or received 
about 68 per cent of the increases in the new tariff bill and that 
industry received about 32 per cent, one of the newspaper men 
interviewed me on what I thought about that report, and in the 
progress of the interview I stated I had heard, or maybe I used 
the unfortunate term “ tipped off,” or that I had heard that the 
commission was working on a computation of that kind, and 
that the commission’s computation was going to show that agri- 
culture received greater benefits. 

The newspaper man used this particular language in connec- 
tion with it: 


Representative Curistcau said that he was tipped off in advance of 
the report's appearance that the Tariff Commission was preparing a rate 
analysis which would be intended to make the bill palatable to agricul- 
ture. 


The day before the commission’s report was made public in 
the United States Daily some one told me that the computation 
would show that agriculture received equality, and when I heard 
that statement, that the commission was going to show by this 
computation that agriculture was receiving practical equality 
with industry, I said that I wondered on what basis the conr- 
putations were being made. After a study of the bill I was 
convinced in my own mind that agriculture did not receive 
equality with industry under these rates. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman admits, then, he did not re- 
ceive this information from any official source? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes; I was going to say that. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And the gentleman also repudiates the re- 
mark? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I repudiate the interpretation that was 
placed upon my remarks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Read what you repudiate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Or disavow. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I was tipped off in advance what the 
comnrission was going to report. The report was already made 
up, but was not in the newspapers. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I accept the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU (continuing). And when I got the in- 
formation it was going to appear in that way I wondered on 
what basis the computation was going to be made. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to inciude some of the computations 
made by the economists and also by the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does the gentleman believe in a protective tariff 
to protect the agricultural and dairy products of the great 
Northwest from the unfair competition of the cheap products 
of foreign countries? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes; I believe in that. 
the accepted policy of the country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What is the gentleman’s request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will have to see those remarks first. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. May I ask if that is the mat- 
ter about which the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
wanted 15 minutes to speak about? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not want the time now. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks with 
certain computations? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. My own remarks with certain computa- 
tions from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And yet the gentleman objects? 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. If the gentleman objects to my extend- 
ing my remarks, I would like to have five more minutes to ex- 
plain what I intended to explain in an extension of my remarks. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the gentleman is not going to make any 
more misrepresentations—— 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. I object to the suggestion that any mis- 
representations were made. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Weil, I will let it stand. 


I believe that is 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. Curist¢au]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU. Now, let me call to your attention the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, which is the basis for declarations 
made that agriculture receives approximately 68 per cent of the 
increases in the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, and industry gets only 
82 per cent. 

The report states that— 


The total revenue collected on imports for consumption in 1928 was 
$542,242.592, and of that amount $522,649,383 was collected on items 
that are comparable, and for which duties can be calculated on 1928 
Statistics for the new tariff bill. 


The report states further that— 


The duties under the new tariff bill for those comparable items, 
based on 1928 imports, would be $629,076,152, or an increase in total 
duties for these comparable items of $106,426,769, 


And then the report further states that— 


Of this total increase, $72,181,314 is the result of increases in duties 
on agricultural raw materials, and the compensatory part of the duties 
on industrial products that are made from such raw materials. 


Everyone knows that it is most difficult to determ'ne accu- 
rately what is a compensatory duty. I think it is patent at 
this point to call attention to what I believe to be an injustice 
to the farmers on the hide, leather, and shoe schedule. Hides 
were given an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent, and shoes a rate 
of 20 per cent. This 20 per cent, in debates in the House, was 
called a compensatory rate to the 10 per cent duty on hides, 
Figures from an early report of the Tariff Commission showed 
that a rate of less than 5 per cent on shoes would be compen- 
satory for the 10 per cent rate on hides, the raw material. The 
other 15 per cent should properly be called a protective duty on 
shoes, and not a compensatory duty. Compensatory duties are 
most difficult to determine on any basis of computation, and 
many economists, who have studied tariffs and tariff making, 
hold that the so-called compensatory rates established as a re- 
sult of tariffs on raw material contain an element of protection 
to the manufacturers. 

In my speech of May 27, a year ago, when I discussed this 
item of the tariff bill, I submitted the following material in con- 
nection with this item: 


Basis of duty on hides and a compensatory duty on leather—Assumed 
duty on cattle hides and calfskins, 19 per cent ad valorem 


Š 452 ai Rate in 
uty excess 0 
Leather classification by Teri bre 55 compen- 
the 
Commis- rate 
Sole leathers 55s E ARS ASS NEA, 7.07 12.5 5.43 
Belting leather... ~.. 2-2-5 ER 3.25 12.5 9.25 
Henn A chaspceecceccny 5.25 12.6 7.25 
Side upper leather fi 10. 19 15.0 4.81 
Bag, case, and strap leather. x 3.72 20.0 16. 28 
Calf and whole kip leather aes 6.65 15.0 8.35 
Shoes. valued at $2.50, made of cattle hides, at 15 : 
e .. 3.6 20.0 16.40 
hoes, valued at $2.50 made of cattle hides, at 15 
cents per pound in soles, welting, ete., only.. 1.72 20.0 18. 28 


Data relative to the last two items—namely, shoes—obtained from tables on page 
3of T ariff Information, Series 28, published in 1922. 


The table shows that the compensatory rate on shoes valued at 
$2.50 a pair made of cattle hides at 15 cents per pound is 3.6 per cent. 
The difference between that amount and 20 per cent in the bill is 16.4 
per cent. This is the amount of protection which is given to shoes, 
the manufactured product, as against 10 per cent on hides, the raw 
material which the farmer produces. On shoes valued at $3.50 a pair, 
and having cattle-hide soles and welting only, the compensatory rate 
is 1.72 per cent. The difference between that and the amount pro- 
vided in the bill is 18.28 per cent, the amount of protection granted 
to that class of shoes. 

Altogether too many sins have been committed against the farmer 
in the name of compensatory rates. This amendment is a striking 
example of tariff legislation that makes special farm-relief sessions of 
Congress essential. The advocates of a tariff on shoes admitted that 
competition from abroad in men’s shoes is not serious at this time, 
They demand the tariff because of the possibility of having to face 
foreign competition within the next few years. It is difficult to justify 
a duty on that basis. 

This hide, leather, and shoe tariff problem gives us an example of 
an existing Government policy of building up industry at the expense 
of agriculture. A comparison of imports of manufactured products 
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with that of the raw material shows that agriculture is facing much 
the severest foreign competition. A table below shows the number and 
value of imports of boots and shoes. It will be seen that the total 
number of pairs of boots and shoes imported in 1928 amounted to 
8,249,988, The total value for that year amounted to $9,273,406. The 
total value of hides and skins imported during that same year amounted 
to nearly $80,000,000, or, to be exact, $79,798,000. From the stand- 
point of foreign competition and also from the the standpoint of price 
level the farmer certainly is justified in asking that the relationship 
between the raw material and the finished product be improved instead 
of aggravated, as would be the case if the pending amendment becomes 
a law. 


TABLE No. 4.—Summary of the total value of various classes of hides and 
skins imported from 1923 to 1928, inclusive 


Cattle 


Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, pp. 482, 520; 1928 figures from Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


TABLE 5.—Combined values of cattle, hides and skins, and beef products 
imported, 1923—1928, inclusive 


Beef and 
beef 
products 


Year Live cattle! 


1 Page 1028, Schedule 7, U. S. Tariff Commission Report, 1929. 
1 Pages 1030, 1031, 1047, Schedule 7, U. S. Tariff Commission Report, 1929. 
4 Page 2379, Schedule 15, U. S. Tariff Commission Report, 1929. 


TABLE 6.—Imports of boots and shoes 


2 
E 


888888288 
88838282888 


Men's and Women’s | Children’s 


boys’ and misses Slippers 


802 
345 22, 

429 
439,515 | 254.001 
696,778 | 531, 607 
1,070,977 | . 194 
1, 239, 1, 021, 432 
1, 913, 627 


2 — 
2 
3388 


408, 454 
1, 019, 258 


Se 


From Tariff Commission Report, pp. 2428 and 2429. 


Another feature of the commission’s report is in connection 
with Schedule 5, namely, sugar, molasses, and manufactures of. 
This item is credited to agriculture. It constitutes $16,367,474 
of the $72,181,314 that was credited to agriculture. This one 
item alone constitutes almost one-fourth of the computed agri- 
cultural increases. Much of the sugar production is not carried 
on by the individual farmer, but is contracted for by the sugar 
manufacturers. The labor is contracted, the land in some in- 


stances is owned or contracted, and taking the entire industry 
of the United States, sugar is produced on less than 150,000 
farms out of the six and one-half million farms of the country. 
Other items which added substantially to the appearances of 
increases granted to agriculture, and which are of no practical 
assistance to the vast majority of farmers, are such items as 
figs, dates, pineapples, nuts, and so forth. 
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A detailed analysis of the commission’s report shows quite 
conclusively that agriculture does not receive the benefits in 
the bill that the commission computations seem to indicate at 
first blush. Furthermore, basing the computation on imports, it 
is not fair to agriculture, because many of the industrial rates 
under the Fordney-McCumber bill are so high that imports 
were materially reduced. Industry has been receiving the bene- 
fits of those rates, and those benefits are not distinguishable 
in contrasting the increases to agriculture with those of indus- 
try on the basis of the 1928 imports. Carrying the analysis to 
the extreme for the purpose of illustration, one could conceive 
of the industrial rates Veing so high under a tariff bill that 
there would be practically no imports, which is the case in 
some instances now. Then a computation such as used by the 
Tariff Commission would show nearly all of the benefits of the 
proposed tariff act go to agriculture, and industry would be 
shown to receive few benefits, although it would be receiving 
the most protection. Tariff benefits between agriculture and 
industry can not be determined accurately by basing increases 
on imports. The commission uses the figures of $106,426,769 as 
the amount- of estimated increased duties under the new bill. 
This is by no means the cost of the bill to the consumers of the 
United States. It is difficult to estimate what the total cost 
would be, but- everyone knows it would be far in excess of the 
actual duties levied. 

Most of the recent discussions on the tariff bill have been on 
the point of whether or not agriculture is to be benefited by the 
new measure. There is not any doubt in my mind as to how 
the farmers in my State feel about the pending measure, Prac- 
tically all the farm organizations are opposed to it. Recently 
the Land O'Lakes Creamery Association, a nationally known 
cooperative organization; the Twin City Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, a cooperative organization of the farmers producing miik 
in the Minneapolis and St. Paul area ; the Central Cooperative As- 
sociation, made up of the livestock shippers in practically every 
section of the State; and the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is the largest farm organization in the State and extends 
into pratically every county of the State, all went on record in 
no uncertain terms in declaring that the tariff bill brings to 
agriculture greater burdens than benefits, and should, there- 
fore, be defeated, either by congressional action or presidential 
veto. 

At another meeting of dairymen in north central Minnesota 
recently 3,000 farmers petitioned the President to veto the 
tariff bill. At that meeting President John Brandt, of the 
Land O'Lakes Creamery Association, stated that the farmers 
of the United States should disclaim all responsibility for a 
tariff bill that would serve only to greatly increase the general 
cost of living without in any way helping agriculture. Re- 
cently eight farm papers in nine of the Northwest States car- 
ried on a poll among the farmers to determine whether or not 
President Hoover should sign the present tariff bill. A ballot, 
asking the farmers to vote on whether or not the President 
should sign the bill, was carried in a publication in a recent 
issue, Following are the results against the President approy- 
ing the bill: 


These expressions of opinion on the tariff bill from the farm- 
ers themselves through their farm publications and through 
their own organizations, are convincing proof that the great 


majority of farmers are against the present tariff bill. This 
is the question to be answered now: Is the attitude of the 
farmers sound? Are they justified in asking the bill's defeat? 

The study that I have made of the bill and its effect on agri- 
culture and on the Nation as a whole, convinces me that the 
measure not only carries greater burdens than benefits to the 
farmers, but also will be a detriment to the country as a whole. 
The tariff has long been one of the major political problems of 
this country. The policy of protection has been definitely 
adopted as a national policy. The political feature of the ques- 
tion at the present time is how high a tariff wall should be 
erected, and what groups shall be benefited by the tariff. Since 
the great development of specialization in the various fields 
of economic activity, there is an interdependence among groups 
that has made the tariff not only a great political question, but 
also a great economic issue. The economic changes that this 
country has undergone during the last 10 years, especially since 
the close of the World War, have done much to change the 
political complexion of the tariff problem. It has always been 
something of an economic problem, as most political questions 
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are, but its effect on economic activity has never been more 
important than it is at the present time. 

Because the tariff has great economic influence and effects it 
has interested many of the leading economists of the country 
in the legislation that is now under consideration. Recently 
1,028 leading economists of the country, aud members of the 
American Economic Association, sent a statement to the Presi- 
dent expressing their opposition to the Hawley-Smoot tariff bili. 
These economists were not motivated by selfish interests nor by 
political considerations, 

Anyone reading the statement that they submitted to the 
President will realize that the arguntents they make are not 
merely theoretical but touch on some of the very practical 
considerations in connection with the results of the proposed 
tariff. Analyzing the arguments they present, we find: First, 
that they oppose it because the bill, in general, would operate 
to increase domestic prices to consumers. This undoubtedly 
would be true, for if the tariff would not have certain price- 
raising influences there would be little or no reason for its en- 
actment. This raising of the cost of living to a vast majority 
of people who receive no benefit from the legislation is a matter 
that calls for serious consideration. Second, they oppose the 
bill because the vast majority of farmers would also lose—and, 
in this connection, I believe the economists are substantially 
correct, This entire farm relief problem was precipitated by 
the farmers of the country, who had been receiving no tariff 
benefits. 

The disparity that exists between agriculture and industry is 
largely a disparity that results from giving no tariff benefits to 
the producers of surplus farm crops. The economists point out 
that cotton, pork, and lard are export crops sold on the world 
market and will not receive any benefits by an increase in the 
tariff. Any crop that is produced in such abundance that a 
portion of it must enter into the channels of world commerce 
can not be raised in price by tariff legislation. These surplus- 
producing farmers are injured by the tariff in two ways—not 
only are their costs increased by numerous tariff raises on 
manufactured products that they buy, but also their foreign 
markets will be seriously impaired by the proposed tariff bill. 

The United States is the leading commercial and financial 
Nation of the world. Any policy that this country adopts which 
in any way influences foreign trade has a serious effect upon the 
economic and political situation in many countries of the world. 
The foreign protests against the bill, which has resulted in re- 
taliatory action by some countries and may result in still more 
retaliation by others, is a serious blow to the farmers, who must 
look to foreign markets for their produce. Last summer, when 
a general revision of America’s tariff laws appeared likely, 
many public officials and business leaders in England started on 
an educational campaign against the purchasing of American 
products in England. I was in London for a brief period last 
summer, and all over that city were large posters carrying the 
slogan, “ Empire buying is empire building.” England is a great 
food-consuming nation. It is one of the leading markets for the 
American farmer. Because the tariff revision threatened to 
increase the duty on many products of English manufacture, 
much emphasis was given to the educational program to confine 
the trade of the British Isles to the countries of the British 
Empire, which would be a serious blow to the farmers of 
America. Other food-consuming countries, as Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, were bitter in their resentment 
and threatened, and in some cases did adopt, retaliatory 
measures. 

I believe that it is pertinent to the subject to call attention 
to the fact that raising duties does not always affect only the 
country that imports but also has a vital effect upon the export- 
ing country. In other words, although we may raise the duty 
on some of our manufactured products, importations may still 
continue, the price to the consumer be raised, and, in some 
instances, the foreign exporter may absorb a portion of the new 
duty imposed. He must find a market for his product and fre- 
quently takes a loss, and on products so affected practically the 
only one to benefit is the domestic manufacturer, who increases 
his 1 to the extent to which the prices are raised by the 
tar 

I am in full agreement with the economists and their belief 
that the American manufacturers, in general, do not need a 
higher tariff. They state that the President’s committee on 
recent economic changes has shown that industrial efficiency 
has increased, that costs have fallen, and that profits have 
grown with amazing rapidity since the end of the World War. 
What the American manufacturer needs now is a greater mar- 
ket for his output. That market should not only be extended 


to provide greater comforts to the masses of the American 
people but also to the people of foreign countries. It should be 
remembered that every article that is produced in this country 
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and sold abroad brings returns to American labor and American 
capital. We have in this country the most efficient labor, the 
greatest amount of capital, and tremendous natural resources. 
Those three factors, working in proper combination, ean in- 
crease enormously the wealth and prosperity of this Nation. 

I believe that a program of restriction of production is an 
economic fallacy, and that if carried to its logical conclusion 
would make this a poverty-stricken Nation. Our national pro- 
gram should be one of the fullest development of all our natural 
resources, and that can be brought about through a more equita- 
ble distribution of the wealth of this country rather than by 
granting special privileges to a favored few. We are at the 
present time definitely a surplus-producing Nation, industry as 
well as agriculture. In 1928 our exports were $5,128,356,000 
and our imports for the same period $4,091,444,000, showing 
definitely that we export more than we import. Many argu- 
ments have been advanced in behalf of the proposed tariff bill 
that might be applicable to a nation that is undeveloped and 
that is still on an import basis, with new industries to be de- 
veloped and new farms to be opened. That, however, is not cur 
problem at the present time. It appears to me that in order to 
successfully solve our present unemployment problem we must 
either greatly improve the purchasing power of the average 
American individual so that he can consume more of the prod- 
ucts of labor, or we must look to other markets than the Ameri- 
can market for the products of this country. I sce no reason 
why we should not do either one or both. 

There is a tremendous opportunity for increasing the standard 
of living on the farms of America by reducing the farmers 
costs and increasing his purchasing power. The vast majority 
of the American farmers produce surplus crops. This tariff 
bill adds to his costs, and gives him no greater purchasing 
power. That, to me, is an indication that the tariff bill will 
bring no substantial improyement in the unemployment situa- 
tion. I think it can easily be shown that unemployment is acute 
in automobile manufacturing centers. This industry has been 
the outstanding prosperous industry of this country, and any 
figures that showed America to be prosperous were materially 
influenced by the profits made by the manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles. The American market has been unable to absorb all 
the products of this industry. The various automobile com- 
panies, therefore, have gone into foreign markets for an outlet 
for their surplus. On the streets of practically every city in 
Europe, from Great Britain to Russia, one sees American auto- 
mobiles. The intense feeling against the United States because 
of the proposed tariff revision bill has vitally affected the for- 
eign market for this major American industry. 

The Department of Commerce reports that the exports of 
American automobiles during the first three months of this 
year showed a decrease of 45 per cent compared with the same 
period a year ago. That proves very conclusively that the for- 
eign protest against our present policy is yery serious, and 
that the proposed general tariff revision is, in part, responsible 
for cur present unemployment situation. ; 

Among the 1,028 economists who signed the protest against 
this tariff bill is Frank W. Taussig, professor of economics at 
Harvard University, who was at one time a member of the 
Tariff Commission, and is considered one of the outstanding 
tariff authorities in the United States. It also includes Irving 
Fisher, who is recognized as a world authority on business 
economies. 

Tariff revision during this special session of Congress was 
initiated because it was generally admitted that agriculture was 
not getting an equal share of protection under the 1922 act. 
Had the revision been confined to agriculture and a limited 
number of industries, as the President requested in his message 
to the special session, then tariff revision that would have met 
the expectations of the American people and would have been 
heipful to agriculture could have been passed before the special 
session was adjourned. Many of the agricultural rates in the 
new bill are helpful, but the price that is paid for them is alto- 
gether too great. Certain farm products on which the tariff is 
new effective—namely, dairy products—are in grave danger of 
becoming surplus products, which would then nullify all tariff 
benefits. If we leavé certain farmers out of the protection pic- 
ture, economic circumstances will force them into producing 
protected products, such as those of the dairy industry. Such a 
shift from present surplus crops would not be sufficient to take 
those crops out of the surplus column but still would be suffi- 
cient to place dairy products on a surplus basis and would result 
in a depression to another large group of farmers. I am in- 
clined to believe that that is one of the outstanding reasons which 
caused the dairy farmers of Minnesota to send such a vigorous 
protest against the pending bill. I consider it an injustice to 
agriculture generally to subject the great mass of the rural 
people to higher prices without giving them a corresponding 
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increase in their incomes, This view, as I have stated before, 
has been substantiated by many of the outstanding authorities 
of this country, and I am certain that it will be found to be 
sound. 


UNITED STATES BATTLE OF THE MONONGAHELA COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER, Under authority of House Joint Resolution 
171, the Chair appoints as members of the United States Battle 
of the Monongahela Commission the following: Hon, Henry W. 
TEMPIE, of Pennsylvania, and Hon. R. Watton Moon, of 
Virginia. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. WNW RICH, for three days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

Mr. Wrxco (at the request of Mr. Parks), on account of 
illness. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on Claims whether or not 
he hopes to have in reports from his committee so as to enable 
several Members of the House to-have their bills placed upon 
the calendar, reports that have been long overdue? 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman that the ordinary 
procedure is for the chairman, through the Clerk, to refer the 
bills to the various subcommittees. We haye seven subcom- 
mittees, and the regular order is to refer the bills to them. 
Very often it takes quite a long while before the Members who 
have the bills or before the subcommittees that have the bills 
can get the information necessary in reporting them back to the 
full committee. This is the procedure that is carried on in the 
Claims Committee. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman knows very 
well the matter I refer to—the bill I have before the committee 
for the relief of the I. L. Lyons Co., of New Orleans. That bill 
shows that these men were not treated fairly by the collector 
of customs of New Orleans, or more accurately, by this depart- 
ment or by the Department of Justice, and now for two years 
they have been struggling to get Congress to do justice by 
them, which they have been denied all this time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will state that the Lyons 
bill, to which the gentleman refers, was referred to the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Claims of which I am a mem- 
ber, and I have spent a good many hours, if not days, studying 
the merits of the case. After such study I presented the bill to 
the full committee, which approved of my recommendation. 
The report will be written just as soon as I have an oppor- 
tunity. While there is some merit to a part of the appropria- 
tion incorporated in the bill, there is no merit at all in the 
appropriation of money out of the Federal Treasury to pay 
anticipated profits which would have been made in the joint 
sale of spurious bootleg whisky under prescriptions in which 
the company, the beneficiary of the bill, and the United States 
Government were combined. Just as soon as the subcommittee 
has an opportunity it will make a report on the bill and no 
sooner. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. That answer is piffle and bunk 
and is to justify the delay in not reporting the bill out. Of 
course, I know you are a hard-working, conscientious, and 
capable Congressman, but in this case I know that my con- 
stituents are getting the worst of it, as the session is fast 
drawing to a close and they are without that relief to which 
they are entitled. I. L. Lyons & Co. is one of the most highly re- 
spectable and reputable concerns in the United States. The bill 
should be on the ealendar. Justice delayed is justice denied. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. We can not consider all of 
these bills at onee, and we must give time to each of them. 
The Claims Committee has had several thousand bills referred 
to it during this sesson of Congress. The gentleman from 
Louisiana has been very diligent on behalf of this bill, and his 
constituents should appreciate such active interest and thank 
the gentleman. The gentleman from Louisiana should be pa- 
tient and realize that his is not the only bill which has been 
before the committee. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that the 
. Consent Calendar with suspensions may be in order on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the Consent Calendar and suspensions 
may be considered on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to object, does that in- 
clude Tuesday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; only Monday. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Then I have no objection. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Connecticut if it is his purpose to have the Private 
Calendar called again at this session? 

Mr. TILSON. I am not sure, of course, but I hope so. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to add to my request that in considering 
the Consent Calendar on Monday we begin at the star. If we 
begin at the beginning the bills that have been already ob- 
jected to take considerable time. 

Mr. BACHMANN. I want to say that as a member of the 
committee I have objected to two priyate bills because there 
was not sufficient information contained in the reports. But 
on investigation I am satisfied that there should be no objec- 
I would like to return to them before this session is 
ended. 

Mr. TILSON. We are now discussing the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar and not the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut that the Consent Calendar with 
suspensions be considered on Monday next beginning at the 
star? 

There was no objection. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 

H. R. 977. An act establishing under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to be known as the division of identification and infor- 
mation ; 

H. R. 1053. An act for the relief of Jacob Scott; 

H. R. 1155. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 

H. R.1160. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; 

H. R. 1194. An act to amend the naval appropriation act for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, relative to the appointment 
of pay clerks and acting pay clerks; 

H. R. 1601. An act to authorize the Department of Agricul- 
ture to issue two duplicate checks in favor of Utah State 
treasurer where the originals have been lost; 

H. R. 1840. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 
und P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages 
sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P: B. I. T: 

H. R. 2587. An act for the relief of James P. Sloan; 

R. 2626. An act for the relief of George Joseph Boydell; 
R. 2951. An act granting six months’ pay to Frank J. Hale; 
R.3118. Anact for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 
R.3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, ta accept a decoraticn con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Italy; 

II. R. 3200. An act for the relief of Bessie Blaker; 

H. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H. R. 3610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hill; 

H. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576 to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished-flying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition ; 

H. R. 5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran; 

H. R. 5524. An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 

H. R. 5611. An act for the relief of William H. Behling; 

H. R. 6071. An act for the relief of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States; 

H. R. 6348. An act donating trophy guns to Varina Davis 
Chapter No. 1980, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Macclenny, Fla.; 

H. R. 6591. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrop, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width 
of 50 feet; 

H. R. 8589, An act for the relief of Charles J. Ferris, major, 
United States Army, retired; 

H. R. 9109. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody’ of the Jefferson 
Memorial Association of St. Louis, Mo., the ship's bell, bu:lder’s 
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label plate, a record of war services, letters forming ship's 
name, and silver service of the cruiser St. Louis that is now 
or may be in his custody ; 

H. R.9370. An act to provide for the modernization of the 
United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. C., and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 9975. An act for the relief of John C. Warren, alias 
John Stevens; 

H. R. 10175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended; 

H. R. 10662, An act providing for hospitalization and medical 
treatment of transferred members of the Fleet Naval Reserve 
and the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve in Government hospitals 
without expense to the reservist; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation by the 
United States and Canada of the probable effects of proposed 
developments to generate electric power from the movement of 
the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of 
the Senate of the following titles: 

8. 1906, An act for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; and 

8. 3493. An act to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles. 

H. R. 851. An act for the relief of Richard Kirchhoff; 

II. R.1155. An act for the relief of Eugene A. Dubrule; 

H. R.1160. An act for the relief of Henry P. Biehl; 

H. R. 3175. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander James C. 
Monfort, of the United States Navy, to accept a decoration 
conferred upon him by the Goyernment of Italy; 

II. R. 3257. An act for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; 

H. R.3610. An act for the relief of William Geravis Hill; 

II. R. 3801. An act waiving the limiting period of two years 
in Executive Order No. 4576, to enable the Board of Awards of 
the Navy Department to consider recommendation of the award 
of the distinguished-flying cross to members of the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Expedition ; 

H. R.5213. An act for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, alias 
Vincent J. Moran; 

H. R.5524. An act for the relief of T. J. Hillman; 

H. R. 10175. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, as amended; and 

II. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution authorizing an appropria- 
tion to defray one-half of the expenses of a joint investigation 
by the United States and Canada of the probable effects of 
proposed developments to generate electric power from the 
movement of the tides in Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays. 


ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 52 


minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, June 9, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, June 7, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
near Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
fornia, and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6810). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
Calif., and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 
6808). 

For Monday, June 9, 1930: 
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COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend an act entitled “An act for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and for other purposes,” 
approved May 15, 1928 (H. R. 12101). 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To authorize the acquisition of lands in Alameda and Marin 


Counties, Calif., and the construction of buildings and utilities 
thereon for military purposes (H. R. 12661). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept, without cost 
to the Government of the United States, a lighter-than-air base 
hear Sunnyvale, in the county of Santa Clara, State of Cali- 
eats and construct necessary improvements thereon (H. R. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to accept a free site 
for a lighter-than-air base at Camp Kearney, near San Diego, 
9 and construct necessary improvements thereon (II. R. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. J. Res. 140. A 
joint resolution to provide for the erection of a memorial tablet 
at the United States Naval Academy to commemorate the ofti- 
cers and men lost in the United States submarine S—4; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1808). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 
525. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his dis- 
cretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State Museum, 
of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver service in use on the 
cruiser New Orleans; without amendment (Rept. No. 1809). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr, WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 3893. 
An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the State of South Dakota the silver 
service presented to the United States for the cruiser South 
Dakota; without amendment (Rept. No. 1810). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12488. A bill to provide for the regulation of 
tolls over certain bridges; without amendment (Rept. No. 1811). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 12663. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Texas & Pacific Railway Co. to reconstruct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across Sulphur River, in the State 
of Arkansas, near Fort Lynn; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1812). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Elections No. 2. A report on 
the contested-election case of Lawrence v. Milligan, third Mis- 
souri district, recommending that Jacob L. Milligan is entitled 
to retain his seat; without amendment (Rept. No. 1814). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania; Committee on Military 
Affairs. H. R. 3453. A bill for the relief of Benjamin Hag- 
erty; without amendment (Rept. No. 1802). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5931. 
A bill for the relief of Milton Lockhart; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1803). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5932. 
A bill for the relief of J. Walter Smith; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 1804). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5933. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph C. Looney; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1805). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 10306. 
A bill for the relief of Henry I. Power; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1806). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. DOXEY: Committee on Claims. S. 1072. An act for 
the relief of Gabriel Roth; with amendment (Rept. No. 1807). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12078) 
granting an increase of pension to J. E. Robinson, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 12801) to extend the pro- 
visions of the forest exchange act to public lands within 10 
miles of the boundaries of the Whitman National Forest in 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12802) concern- 
ing annual assessment work upon oil shale lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (II. R. 12803) to provide for the 
reimbursement of certain enlisted men of the Navy for the 
value of personal effects lost, damaged, or destroyed by fire at 
the naval radio station, Eureka, Calif., on January 17, 1930; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12804) pro- 
viding for the acquirement of additional lands for the naval air 
station at Hampton Roads Naval Operating Base, Norfolk, Va.; 
to the Committee on Nayal Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 12805) to 
create a specialist corps in the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 12806) to create the na- 
tional guard of the United States; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12807) to authorize appropriations for con- 
struction at military posts, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 12808) to name the bridge 
across Rock Creek, on the line of Connecticut Avenue extended, 
the “Taft Bridge”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 12809) 
to authorize the construction and use of underground pneu- 
matic-tube service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 12810) providing for the 
prevention of monopolies and the control of the distribution of 
goods, wares, merchandise, and other commodities in interstate 
commerce, requiring affidavits in civil actions in United States 
courts that antitrust laws have not been violated, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 12811) to amend sections 17 
and 27 of the general leasing act of February 25, 1920, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SPARKS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) propos- 
ing to amend the Constitution of the United States to exclude 
aliens in counting the whole number of persons in each State 
for apportionment of Representatives among the several States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 357) classify- 
ing certain official mail matter; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 12812) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Wallett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 12813) granting an increase 
of pension to Nelda S. Shearer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 12814) for the relief of Joe 
Setton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 12815) granting a pension to 
pede Willard Wheelock; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 12816) granting a 
pension to Florence Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 12817) granting an increase of 
pension to George E. Manning; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 12818) for the relief of William Millar; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 12819) for the re- 
lief of Phillip Fay; te the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 12820) for the relief of the 
Corporation ©. P. Jensen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12821) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. 
Mayo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12822) for the relief of Seward City Mills 
(Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (II. R. 12828) granting 
an increase of pension to Jennie Freeman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 12824) 
granting an increase of pension to Ella L. Brownfield; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 12825) granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 12826) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida Aviszus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 12827) granting an increase of 
pension to Rose Ann Richards; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12828) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna E. Church; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 12829) for the relief of Flor- 
ence Overly ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 12830) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12831) 
granting a pension to William Nire Metz; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 12832) for the relief of 
M. J. Lobert; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 12833) to authorize the appointment of 
Charles F. Clark, technical sergeant, First Bakery Company, 
Quartermaster Corps, as warrant officer, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 12834) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennette Skidmore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

7485. By Mr. BOYLAN: Telegram from John Fitzgerald, 
president of the Federal Employees’ Union, No. 4, New York 
City, N. X., and 15 other telegrams from postal employees of 
New York City, petitioning the Rules Committee for a special 
rule to bring before the House the Kendall shorter workday 
bill, H. R. 6603, for immediate action at this session of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

7486. Also, letter from the Ebrey Chemical Works, of New 
York City, opposing the passage of the tariff act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

7487. By Mr. BRIGGS: Telegram from the Galveston Bar 
Association, by Ballinger Mills, president, Galveston, Tex., 
urging support of House bill 3592: to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

7488. Also, letter of R. C. Darington, general chairman Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, Missouri Pacific Lines in Texas, 
Palestine, Tex., urging adoption of Couzens joint resolution, 
suspending consolidation of railroads; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7489. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many citizens of the Philip- 
pine Islands, favoring the passage of House bill 8371, to set 
aside lands in the Philippine Islands for homes and for develop- 
ment of American veterans who have served in thosé islands; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

7490. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Crawford 
Business Men’s League, of Chicago, in opposition to system of 
chain stores and urging enactment of legislation to check spread 
thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

7491. Also, petition of Gen. Roy Hoffman, Oklahoma City, in 
behalf of reserve officers, urging support of House bill 3592; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

7492. Also, petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., in support of Couzens resolution; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

7493. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Post 81, American Legion, of Baltimore, Md., urging 
favorable action on House bill 10381, Johnson bill, covering 
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relief to disabled World War veterans; House Joint Resolution 
251, Snell resolution to provide for an investigation of the 
feasibility of the universal draft; and House bill 8564, Bacon 
bill, to extend the time for filing under the disabled emergency 
officers’ retirement act of May 24, 1920, to December 31, 1930; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

7494. Also, petition of Rena M. Wyndham and C. E. Rodrick, 
both of Washington, D. C., urging action during the present 
session on Senate bill 215; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

7495. Also, petition of D. Myers & Sons and Thomsen-Ellis 
Co., Baltimore, Md., protesting against Senate bill 3178 and 
House bill 11096, proposing to make extra charge for mail on 
which directory service is accorded; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7496. Also, petition of Charles F. Goob, lieutenant commander, 
United States Naval Reserve, urging passage of House Dill 
6145, lowering age for enlistment in Naval Reserve; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. x 

7497. Also, petition of Charles L. Wiegand, president Federal 
Employees’ Union, No. 21, of Baltimore, Md., and W. H. Haley, 
secretary Federal Employees’ Union, No, 144, Indianhead, Md., 
urging favorable action on the Saturday half holiday bill; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

7498. Also, petition of Hilgartner Marble Co., of Baltimore, 
Må., urging favorable action on the Capper-Reed vocational 
education bill; to the Committee on Education. 
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7499. By Mr. WATRES: Petition of citizens and business 
men of Scranton, Pa, requesting the Committee on Rules to 
grant special rule for vote on House bill 11; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

7500. Also, petition of citizens and business men of Scranton, 
Pa., requesting the Committee on Rules to grant special rule 
for vote on House bill 11; to the Committee on Rules. 

7501. By Mr. YATES: Petition of W. M. Morgan, manager 
R. L. Polk & Co., 367 West Adams Street, Chicago, III., protest- 
ing the passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

7502. Also, petition of Robert G. Marshall Letter Co., 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, protesting against the passage 
of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

7503. Also, petition of A. Allen, president Letter Service 
(Inc.), 6253 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, II., protesting the 
passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7504. Also, petition of the Acma Corporation, 1132 West 
Thirty-fifth Street Chicago, protesting the passage of House bill 
11096, relative to postal rates; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

7505. Also, petition of John D. Susegort, president Susegort 
Paper Co., 723 South Wells Street, Chicago, III., protesting the 
passage of House bill 11096; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 


